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BLANKS  AND  PRIZES ;  OR,  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 

A  TALE.    BY  MRS.  GORE. 


PART  I. 

CuBBRFULLY  overlooking  the  waters  of  the 
Severn,  as  if  taking  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  its 
site,  and  superior  to  the  interested  views  usually 
arising  from  vicinity  to  a  navigable  river,  stands 
the  town  of  Afston,  or  the  town  we  intend  to  call 
Apston  ;  an  airy  spot,  and  a  rural :  for  not  only 
are  the  gardens  of  the  spreading  suburbs  fair  to  see, 
and  interspersed  with  what  are  called  ^^  genteel 
residences,"  but,  in  summer  time,  a  very  fair  crop 
of  grass  makes  its  appearance  in  all  but  the  Mar- 
ket Place.  For  Apston  has  only  a  single  manu- 
factory, to  balance  against  a  considerable  number 
of  widows  in  easy  circumstances,  and  light-footed 
single  ladies.  The  tranquillity  of  the  place  ap- 
pears to  possess  an  almost  conventual  charm  for  the 
feebler  sex. 

No  barracks,  no  manufacturing  population,  no 
colUers  or  miners  within  distance,  to  shake  with 
their  insubordination  the  foundations  of  this  peace- 
ful city  of  refuge.  ^*  The  spinsters  and  the  knit- 
ters in  the  sun,"  pursue  their  work  unmolested  ; 
and  the  spinsters  and  widow  ladies  their  whist, 
without  fear  of  an  intruder  more  dangerous  than 
Dr.  Toddles,  the  meally-mouthed  physician-general 
of  the  neighbourhood,  or  old  Mr.  Mumbleton,  the 
vicar.  St.  Ursula  and  her  train  might  have  set 
up  their  rest  at  Apston,  without  peril  to  their 
eleven  thousand  reputations. 

Among  the  singlest  of  the  ungle  ladies,  and  re- 
siding in  the  house  usually  pointed  out  to  strangers 
as  the  best  in  the  town,  was  Sties  Lavinia  Meade; 
a  damsel  who,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  had  gone 
by  the  opprobrious  title  of  old  maid ;  and  who, 
bom  to  a  good  fortune,  had  spdnt  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  in  rendering  it  better.  W^,  it  was 
hard  to  say :  for  those  who  amass  fortunes  for  their 
successors,  have  usually  objects  of  affection  to  in< 
herit  their  property ;  whereas  Miss  Lavinia  ex- 
hibited no  sort  of  sympathy  with  her  family  or 
fellow-creatures.  Her  self-denying  thrift,  there- 
fore, probably  arose  from  an  innate  taste  for 
hoarding. 

Bat  though  supposed  to  spend  only  a  fourth 
part  of  her  incpme,  and  to  waste  no  portion  of 
even  thai  on  the  superfluities  of  fife,  she  not  only 
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took  the  goods  the  gods  provided  gratis,  but  took 
amazing  care  of  them.  The  old-fashioned  furni- 
ture bequeathed  by  her  grandmother  with  her 
spacious  house,  was  rubbed  and  scrubbed  and  bur- 
nished by  her  diligent  hand-maidens,  till  it  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  ironical  freshness,  like  the  youthful 
airs  of  an  old  beau :  and  had  the  smallest  particle 
of  her  curious  old  china  come  to  mischance,  or  the 
smallest  piece  of  her  antique  plate  been  missing, 
the  magistrates  of  Apston  would  have  heard  of  it. 
Her  servants  were  charity  girls,  taken  from  the 
poor-house,  to  be  drilled  into  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties :  and  that  their  drilling  did  credit  to  the 
crabbed  old  lady,  was  avouched  b^  the  speckless- 
ness  of  her  floors  and  brilliancy  of  her  andirons. 
Miss  Lavinia  was  as  good  a  housewife  as  though 
there  had  been  any  one  to  applaud  or  profit  by  her 
housewifery.  But  not  a  human  being  took  plea- 
sure in  the  neatness  and  orderliness  of  her  house, 
not  even  herself. 

It  was,  however,  at  least  an  object  of  envy.  Not 
one  among  the  whist-playing  widows  but  would 
have  been  thankful  to  exchange  her  narrow  lodg- 
ings for  the  roomy  and  commodious  mansion  of 
Miss  Lavinia  Meade ;  and  whereas  on  the  gala 
evenings  devoted  to  receiving  the  thrones  and  do- 
minions of  Apston,  the  Mayor  and  his  deaf  wife. 
Dr.  Toddles  and  his  toadying  sister,  and  a  horde  of 
minor  Misses  of  small  accompt,  the  rich  old  maid 
gloried  in  an  exhibition  of  her  superior  gentihty 
and  household  treasures  :  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  covetous  eyes  with  which  many  contem*- 
plated  her  estabhshment,  and  many  more  specu- 
lated, hke  Alexander's  courtiers,  on  the  future 
distribution  of  her  inheritance. 

For  Miss  Lavinia  had  no  immediate  relations. 
The  nearest  was  an  aunt,  married  in  British  Ame- 
rica, of  whose  family  little  was  known  at  Apston; 
and  the  old  lady  had  been  so  careful  to  circulate 
in  the  town  that  she  could  devise  her  property  to 
whom  she  pleased,  and  that  the  public  charities  of 
Apston  had  better  look  to  themselves,  that  her 
whole  tea-drinking  acquaintance  were  justified  in 
trusting  that  the  heirless  old  maid  might  win  her 
way  to  Heaven  by  loving  at  least  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours as  herself. 

In  defiance,  thei'efore,  of  wind  and  weather,  and 
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in  spite  of  variabilities  of  temper,  characteristic  of 
March  rather  than  the  usual  simile  of  April,  (for 
they  changed  not  from  sunshine  to  rain,  and  vice 
voersay  but  from  rain  to  sleety)  her  card-parties  were 
sedulously  attended.  Every  newspaper  that  reach- 
ed Apston,  was  offered  in  succession  for  Miss  La- 
vinia's  perusal ;  and  when  it  became  evident  to 
all  that  little  world,  that  Miss  Toddles,  the  Doc- 
tor's sister,  had  evil-spoken,  lied,  and  slandered 
herself  into  paramount  favour  at  the  White  Houee, 
a  general  outcry  of  indignation  arose,  at  the  idea 
of  that  fine  fortune,  of  three  thousand  a-year, 
passing  from  the  hands  of  one  stingy  old  skinflint 
into  those  of  another. 

Just,  however,  as  the  gossips  of  Apston,  and 
Miss  Hannah  among  the  rest,  had  begun  to  look 
upon  this  dispensation  as  unchangeable,  a  name 
escaped  the  lips  of  Miss  Lavinia  Meade,  unaccount- 
ably unfamiliar  to  the  ears  of  her  toadies.  She  began 
to  talk  of  "  my  cousin  Captain  Erskine ;"  nay, 
even  to  accept  the  loan  of  newspapers  on  the  plea 
of  wishing  to  see  whether  the  Gazette  contained 
honourable  mention  of  this  hitherto  unmentioned 
kinsman.  For  the  Peninsular  war  was  at  its 
fiercest ;  and  there  was  every  excuse  for  those  who 
had  Captain-cousins,  occasionally  feeling  hysteri- 
cal at  the  blowing  of  the  post  horn ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  Apstonians  satisfied  themselves  that  Cap- 
tain Erskine  was  not  a  man  of  straw,  that  he  had 
a  local  habitation  in  Lord  Wellington's  camp  and 
a  name  in  the  Army  List,  than  they  became  agi- 
tated in  their  turn  with  sudden  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign ;  and  echoed  with  an 
unanimous  ^'  Amen"  the  opinion  of  Miss  Lavinia, 
that  the  advisers  and  maintainers  of  that  bloody 
and  devastating  war,  would  have  enough  to  an- 
swer for. 

"To  think  of  so  many  fine  young  men,  the 
hopes  of  so  many  honourable  families,  sacrificing 
their  valuable  lives  in  behalf  of  a  set  of  cigar-smok- 
ing, frowsy,  priest-ridden  Spaniards ! "  cried  Miss 
Toddles,  with  a  somewhat  single-sided  view  of  con- 
tinental politics;  upon  which  sympathetic  hint, 
all  the  old  ladies,  far  gone  in  their  cups-— of  hyson 
or  bohea — groaned  in  unison. 

There  were  those,  however,  in  Apston  who 
whispered  that  Miss  Toddles  had  appeared  quite 
as  much  startled  as  her  neighbours,  on  first  hear- 
ing the  name  of  Captain  Erskine  ;  and  protested 
that  all  these  lamentations  over  the  perils  of  '*  fine 
young  men,  the  heirs  of  prosperous  families,"  pur- 
ported only  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  old  lady's 
feelings  and  intentions  towards  her  kinsman.  But 
whatever  curiosity  either  she  or  others  might 
entertain  on  the  subject,  was  soon  appeased  : 
for  from  that  day  forth,  nothing  but  "Captain 
Erskine'*  was  heard  of  at  the  White  House. 
Whether,  as  some  asserted.  Miss  Lavinia  had 
only  lately  been  made  cognizant  of  his  exis- 
tence, by  a  deathbed  letter  from  her  aunt,  (a 
younger  sister  of  her  mother,  married  to  an  Ame- 
rican loyalist,)  or  whether  she  had  kept  the  secret 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  to  be  wreaked  in  vengeance 
at  some  moment  of  peculiar  spite  upon  the  aspir- 
ants to  her  inheritance,  certain  it  is  that  from  the 
moment  of  avowal,  she  appeared  as  proud  of  the  I 


relationship  as  if  no  other  woman  in  the  world 
cousin  to  a  junior  captain  of  light  infantry. 

It  is  true,  no  other  at  Apston  happened  t 
joy  that  distinction.     Dr.  Toddles  had  a  br 
who  was  a  half-pay  Colonel  of  Marines  ;  and 
Mumbleton,  a  nephew,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
India  Company's  Service.     But  not  a  soul  ai 
Miss  Lavinia's  tea-drinkers,  saving  the  stem 
ess,  had  the   smallest  right  to   feel  nervou 
the  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  The  Courier, 
was  the  only  heroine  akin  to  a  Peninsular  \ 
throughout  that  quiet  town. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  Captain  Erg 
came  to  be  everybody's  hero  as  well  as  her  < 
Every  individual  of  the  tabby  coterie  was  fam 
with  his  marchings  and  counter-marchings, 
hair-breadth  'scapes,  his  hopes  of  promotion^ 
chances  of  leave  of  absence.  The  three  little  M 
Prebbles,  nieces  to  the  mayor,  made  spL 
sketches  of  light  infantry  officers,  manoeuvriE 
the  head  of  their  companies,  both  on  and  off 
field  of  battle, — all  supposed  to  bear  referenc 
Miss  Lavinia's  cousin ;  while  the  Toddleses  i 
often  heard  to  whisper,  that  if  Captain  Ers] 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  they  only  trusted  no 
portant  movement  of  the  French  armies  might  \ 
place  while  his  services  were  withheld  from 
cause  of  his  country!  Though  WeDington, 
short,  might  be  the  hero  of  Great  Britain, 
the  eyes  of  Apston,  Erskine  was  the  man. 

At  length,  withhi  ayear  of  the  "glorious  ter 
nation  "  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  gallant  corps 
which  Captain  Erskine  formed  a  part,  was  orde 
home ;  that  is,  all  that  was  left  of  the  gall 
corps :  for  on  its  disembarkation  at  Portsmov 
there  were  scarcely  men  left  to  return,  with 
efiective  cheer,  the  warm  salutations  with  wh 
they  were  greeted  by  their  fellow-countiymen 
shore.  Worn  and  torn,  they  looked  like  anythi 
rather  than  the  victorious  troops  of  the  conque: 
of  the  modem  Cesar. 

Apston,  however,  still  beheld  them  in  its  mim 
eye  as  the  Hiie  of  the  British  army ;  and,  now  tl 
there  was  an  immediate  probability  of  an  introdi 
tion  to  Captain  Erskine,  scarcely  wondered  at  t 
triumphant  joy  of  Miss  Lavinia  ;  or  the  zeal  wi 
which  the  gilt  frames  and  looking-glasses  of  t 
White  House  were  unpapered,  and  its  lustres  al 
girandoles  released  from  their  canvas-bags,  in  ord 
to  do  honour  to  him  who  was  about  to  do  so  great  i 
honour  to  them  all.  The  idea  of  possessingfamiliar 
by  their  firesides  a  man  still  reeking  from  the  smol 
of  the  cannon  of  Soult, — a  man  fresh  fi*om  tl 
razing  of  cities  and  sacking  of  convents,— was  a 
most  too  much  for  the  sensibility  of  a  circle 
whom  even  a  militia-officer  was  a  rarity.  TI 
younger  Misses  only  trjiisted  he  might  not  pro\ 
too  martial  and  ferocious  for  their  susceptibility 
the  elder  ones  saw,  with  envious  feelings,  that  Mii 
Lavinia  was  no  longer  ashamed,  though  her  en€ 
mies  spoke  to  her  in  the  gate. 

On  the  evening  it  was  known  that  Captaii 
Erskine  would  arrive  at  the  White  House  by  th 
London  coach,  all  Apston  held  its  breath  witl 
emotion.  By  the  middle  of  the  following  day 
one  began  to  inquire  of  the  other,  whether  thi 
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swaahbnekler  Captain  had  been  seen^  and  whether 
civilians  might  presome  to  lift  their  eyes  in  his 
presence.  When  lo  !  it  transpired  that  the  man 
who  was  either  the  memorable  consin  of  Miss 
Layinia  or  an  impostor,  was  scarcely  aboTS  the 
middle  height,  meagre  in  person,  and  sallow  of 
countenance  ;  low-yoiced  as  a  woman,  and  shy  as 
a  g:irl !  Dr.  Toddles  protested  there  was  no  getting 
a  word  ont  of  him  ;  and  the  three  Misses  Prebbles, 
who  lodged  opposite,  insinuated  that,  instead  of 
coming  to  Apston  'with  killing  intentions,  the  gal- 
lant Captain  -was  evidently  come  there  to  die; 
afflicted  with  an  incipient  jaundice,  or  far  gone  in 
a  decline. 

This  was  a  sad  falling  off,  and  a  terrible  disap- 
pomtment  to  Miss  Lavinia.  She,  who  had  been 
^oabbling  with  tax-gatherers  and  bnllying  church- 
wardens for  the  last  three  years  on  the  strength  of 
her  assertion,  that,  ''though  a  lone  woman,  she 
had  those  who  woxild  take  her  part ;  and  that  her 
cousin  Captain  £rakine  would  never  see  her  put 
upon ;"  had  scarcely  patience  to  acknowledge  the 
relationship  of  the  poor  enfeebled  inyalid,  who, 
€Ten  in  his  hest  of  times,  could  only  have  been  fire 
feet  six.  She  felt  humiliated  ia  the  person  of  her 
self-cxeated  €k>liath! 

There  yms,  however,  no  help  for  it.  She  had 
threatened  people  too  largely  with  her  cousin,  and 
boasted  too  loudly  of  her  good  intentions  in  his  be- 
half, to  disown  him  because  he  was  slight  and 
sickly ;  and  aware  that,  having  no  other  relations 
in  England,  it  was  on  her  account  and  at  her  sug- 
eestion  he  had  applied  for  three  months'  leave  of 
absence,  she  set  about  contracting  her  ambition 
to  his  proportions,  and  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
cousin.  She  would  not  afford  so  great  a  triumph  to 
the  malice  of  the  Toddleses,  as  reinstate  her  look- 
^^9~Shis8ee  in  their  gauze -screens,  or  the  lustres  in 
their  canvas-bags,  till  the  White  House  had  render- 
ed honour  due  to  Captain  Erskine,  talis  qualis. 

For,  after  all,  insignificant  as  he  might  look,  he 
wtu  fresh  from  the  field  of  glory ;  and  though  such 
silly  little  ladies  as  the  Misses  Prebbles  might  feel 
disappointed  that  he  had  not  made  his  appearance 
in  regimentals,  he  was  unquestionably  many  de- 
grees nearer  the  heroic  than  either  the  mayor,  the 
vicar,  or  the  apothecary. 

The  new-comer,  meanwhile,  little  aware  of  all 
that  had  been  expected  of  him,  arrived  at  Apston, 
hoping  to  recroit  his  health  and  spirits  after  a 
harassing  campaign,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  return 
to  a  profession  which  occupied  every  ambition  of 
his  soul ;  knowing  of  the  Miss  Meade  by  whom 
he  had  been  so  strenuously  invited,  only  that  she 
was  the  rich  and  heirless  niece  of  his  excellent 
mother,  by  whom,  in  her  last  moments,  he  had 
been  enjoined   to   cultivate  her  good-will.      He 
came,  therefore  without  mistrust.    Though  ill  and 
dispirited,  he  had  experienced  in  too  many  profes- 
sional emergencies  the  kindliness  of  the  gentler  sex 
towards  a  saffering  soldier,  not  to  feel  assured  of 
9>iDpathy  in  one  whose  tenderness  as  a  woman 
must  he  enhanced  by  congeniality  of  blood. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Captain  may  have  felt  al- 
most as  much  disappointed  in  the  spare,  rectangu- 
lur  ungainly  being  who  presented  herself  to  his 


embraces  under  the  name  of ''  his  cousin  Lavinis,^ 
as  Miss  Lavinia  had  been  in  her  cousin  the  Cap- 
tain. But  he  was  too  amiable  a  man  to  let  the 
slightest  indication  of  surprise  escape  him.  He 
came  there  to  please  and  be  ^eased;  to  conci- 
liate as  well  as  be  coaxed  into  convalescence ; 
and  readily  resigned  himself  to  play  the  longest 
rubbers  of  the  longest  possible  whist^  for  the  ttnallest 
possible  stake«  In  a  society  where  he  saw  as  great 
a  preponderance  of  petticoats  as  the  one  he  htA 
just  quitted  exhibited  of  red  eoats,  agreeable  com- 
panionship could  not  be  wanting.  Though  disap- 
pointed of  a  "  lovely  yoimjr  Lavinia,**  the  Apstoniaas 
could  not  all  be  old,  sour,  and  ugly.  After  half-a- 
dozen  years'  hard  fighting,  he  was,  in  shorty  easy 
to  reconcile  to  a  tea-table  and  an  elbow-cha)r# 

The  gentlemanly  manners  and  yielding  tempei' 
of  Captain  Erskine  would  perhaps  have  eventual]/ 
found  favour  in  the  feline  eyes  of  his  cousin,  had 
not  the  defeated  toady,  on  perceiving  Miss  Lavinia 
grow  accustomed  to  his  quiet  presence  at  the 
White  House,  seized  every  occasion  to  twit  her 
with  the  unenergetic  tameness  of  her  Bobadil; 
not  as  presuming  to  find  fault  with  him  on  her 
own  account,  but  expressing  her  regret  that  the 
valiant  knight,  on  whom  they  had  reckoned  as  to 
rampant  a  Romeo,  should  have  sunk  into  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  place!  Miss  Toddles  pro- 
tested that  the  Misses  Prebbles  had  privatelyassured 
her,  not  one  of  them  would  accept  him,  were  he 
worth  a  million  per  annum ! 

"  No  fear  of  their  being  tempted,  I  can  promise 
them  !"  cried  Miss  Lavinia,  in  her  shrillest  tones  ; 
and  from  that  day,  thou^  more  pettish  and  frac- 
tious than  usual  with  the  gentle  invalid,  she  began 
to  drop  hints  among  her  female  friends,  that  the 
young  ladies  of  Apston  need  not  look  quite  so  dis* 
paragingly  upon  a  man  who,  if  not  an  Adonis,  was 
heir-presumptive  to  three  thousand  a-year  ! 

And  now.  Captain  £rskine  had  indeed  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Between  the  peevishness  of  the  old 
maid,  who  treated  him  almost  as  a  dependant,  and 
the  forced  civilities  of  her  associates,  he  felt 
thoroughly  disgusted.  More  than  two  months, 
however,  remained  unexpired  of  his  leave ;  and 
with  only  his  pay  to  depend  upon,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  mother's  dying  injunction,  he  felt 
that  he  must  bear  and  forbear  with  his  kinswo- 
man. 

It  was  luckily  summer  time ;  and  there  were 
the  woods,  and  fields,  and  animated  waters  of  the 
Severn,  to  diversify  his  walks.  Between  the  river 
and  the  ledgy  cliflPs  rising  high  above,  was  a  wind- 
ing path  on  a  margin  of  short  green  turf,  which, 
at  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  cut 
short  by  the  fall  of  a  rapid  brook  into  the  Severn. 
But  over  the  brook  was  a  wooden  bridge,  connect- 
ing the  two  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  severed  by 
its  waters ;  a  valley  of  fertile  meadows,  now  com- 
pressed by  a  rocky  gorge,  now  opening  with  out- 
spreading verdure,  through  which  the  little  brook 
meandered  like  a  truant  idling  away  its  time,  and 
loath  to  leave  those  pleasant  pastures,  with  their 
thickets  of  alder  and  maple,  anJ  the  gay  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  which  water-nie.'ulowjs  ar?  aut  to 
engender. 
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This  secluded  valley  was  a  fiavourite  resort  of 
Captain  Erskine ;  perhaps,  because  out  of  distance 
for  the  elderly  ladies  of  Apston,  while  even  the 
younger  ones  preferred  the  frequented  promenades 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  He  took  care  never 
to  ask  them  why  they  never  bent  their  steps  so  far 
as  the  Boumefields ;  and  once,  when  the  spot  was 
alluded  to  at  the  White  House  tea-table,  spoke  of 
it  as  damp  and  dreary, — so  that  he  enjoyed  his 
favourite  walk  all  to  himself,  that  is,  almost  to 
himself  :  for  once  or  twice  he  had  noticed  there 
a  meanly-dressed  young  girl,  as  insignificant-look- 
ing as  himself,  who  appeared  to  be  carrying  a 
parcel,  as  if  employed  in  business. 

One  very  oppressive  afternoon,  he  found  her 
seated  halfway  in  the  valley,  under  shelter  of 
one  of  the  thickets  of  maple-bushes ;  and  as  thun- 
der was  beginning  to  growl  in  the  distance,  ap- 
prized her,  as  a  mere  act  of  charity,  that  a  heavy 
storm  was  coming  on,  ^d  that  a  few  hundred 
yards  further  up  the  valley,  was  a  house  that 
might  afford  her  better  security.  Deeply  colour- 
ing, and  apparently  too  much  alarmed  at  being 
spoken  to,  to  reply  or  resist,  she  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  followed  Captain  Erskine's  directions 
at  so  rapid  a  pace,  that  when,  some  minutes  after- 
wards, he  availed  himself  of  the  same  shelter,  he 
found  her  already  installed  with  the  old  cress- 
woman,  the  proprietressof  that  wretched  abode,  to 
whom  she  was  apparently  well  known. 

*^  I  told  ye  awhile  ago.  Miss  Margaret,  my  dear," 
said  the  poor  woman,  familiarly,  yet  respectfully, 
*^  that  thunner  was  coming  on,  and  you'd  best  bide 
wi*  me  till  a'ter  the  storm.  But  you  wouldn't  be 
guided." 

*'  I  was  in  hope  of  getting  home  before  the  rain 
began,"  replied  the  young  girl,  neither  refusing  nor 
accepting  the  wooden  stool  pushed  towards  her  by 
Captain  Erskine ;  but  standing  beside  it,  and 
peering  through  the  small  window  of  the  hovel, 
as  if  to  examine  the  weather,  not  very  easy  to  be 
scrutinized  through  the  cracked  and  clouded  panes. 
Soon,  however,  the  storm  commenced  in  fearful 
earnest ;  and  the  cottage  was  so  frightfully  shaken 
to  its  foundation  by  every  fresh  peal,  that  all  cere- 
mony among  its  inmates  was  thrown  aside.  Mar- 
garet, whoever  she  might  be,  hastily  flung  off  her 
bonnet,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
knelt  down  on  the  clay-floor,  concealing  it,  either 
in  prayer  or  agony,  against  the  seat  she  had  re- 
jected ;  while  Captain  Erskine  was  occupied  in  sur- 
mising what  would  .be  the  result  should  the  electric 
fluid  set  fire  to  the  thatch,  the  lurid  flashes  seeming 
every  moment  to  reach  the  threshold  of  the  hovel 
whi^  they  illumined  with  fearful  brightness. 

But  either  the  prayers  of  Margaret,  or  the 
helplessness  of  the  poor  old  cress- woman,  propiti- 
ated the  genius  of  the  storm.  Though  at  the  first 
outburst  it  seemed  concentrated  on  that  devoted 
spot,  by  degrees,  the  crashing  thunder  followed  less 
immediately  the  momentary  glare,  diminishing 
alike  in  violence  and  frequency.  Duxing  these 
pauses,  the  loud  pattering  of  the  rain  was  now 
(Jistinctly  heard.  At  length,  even  the  rain  seemed 
to  abate.  The  growling  march  of  the  storm  liad 
evidently  out^tripi^ed  the  liinitu  of  the  valley ;  and 


when  Captain  Erskine  ventured  to  ox>en  the 
tage-door,  and  look  out  without  hazard  of  al 
to  its  trembling  inmates,  so  sweet  and  re&esl 
an  air  burst  in  to  relieve  the  stifling  atmospl 
of  that  close  chamber,  that  an  ejaculation  of  i 
eral  thankfulness  was  irrepressible. 

Maxgaret  rose  from  her  knees,  and  joined  ] 
on  the  threshold  ;  and  while  the  shower  still 
heavily  beyond  the  eaves,  all  within  was  so  cs 
so  sheltered,  that,  instead  of  warning  her  from 
open  air,  he  stood  smilingly  congratulating 
young  stranger  upon  her  release  from  her  pai 
But  he  did  not  smile  long.  He  saw,  from  the  i 
ness  of  her  eyes,  that  she  had  been  really  weepi 
and  from  the  gravity  of  her  brow,  that  she  1 
been  absorbed  in  prayer.  Moreover,  the  old  i 
man  was  muttering  in  her  tremulous  voice  al 
sions  to  Mount  Sinai  and  the  manifestations 
Jehovah  in  the  olden  time,  which  rendered  jesti 
out  of  place.  So  Captain  Erskine  contented  hi 
self  with  speaking  kindly  instead  of  jokingly 
his  new  friend :  for  friends  they  already  we 
After  that  storm  and  those  tears,  it  was  impossil 
to  feel  himself  a  stranger  to  Margaret.  She  w 
no  longer  the  shy  girl  who  sat  pulling  the  bea 
from  an  ear  of  rye -grass  under  the  maple  bushe 
but  a  gentle  creature,  to  whom  he  had  whisper 
words  of  solace  when  shrinking  from  the  terrors 
the  voice  of  God. 

While  assisting  her  to  tie  on  her  bonnet,  he  hi 
occasion  to  remark  the  delicacy  of  her  features.  SI 
was  not  a  beauty,  perhaps ;  but  she  was  pleasant 
to  look  upon  than  a  score  of  beauties ;  and  thoug 
stUl  apprehensive  that  she  belonged  to  the  working 
class,  it  cmUd  not  be  to  a  class  of  very  hard  workers 
for  her  hands  were  slender  and  white,  and  smoot 
as  alabaster.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  on  tha 
point, — shaving  contrived  to  hold  one  of  them  soni 
seconds  within  his  own  when  assisting  her  fron 
her  kneeling  position. 

When  the  moment  of  sunshine  came  that  fuUj 
justified  her  departure  for  the  town,  Erskine  wa 
divided  between  hb  desire  to  bear  her  company  b^ 
the  way,  and  his  wish  to  remain  behind  and  cross 
question  their  poor  old  hostess.  A  little  manage- 
ment reconciled  both  temptations.  While  offering 
the  old  woman  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment  oi 
her  civility,he  lingered  longer  to  receive  her  thanks 
than  was  his  wont  on  such  occasions,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  his  question  of — ^**  Does  3fis8 
Margaret  belong  to  Apston?" 

"  Where  else  should  she  belong  to,  after  being 
born  and  bred  there! "  was  the  unpolished  reply. 
"  Though,  having  her  own  living  to  get,  poor 
young  lady,  ever  sin'  the  death  of  her  father,  (who 
was  master  to  the  grammar-school,  and  left  her 
bitter  bread,  and  little  enough  on  t,)  she  might  as 
well  have  set  up  in  business  elsewhere.    Hows*- 
ever,  the  ladies,  she  says,  begins  to  employ  her ; 
and  well  they  may;  for  a  sweeter,  more  charitabler 
young  lady  never  trod  the  earth.    My  sons,  now 
at  8arvice,were  scholars  to  her  poor  father:  and  so 
she's  apt  to  stop  here  and  rest  o'  days,  on  her  way 
up  to  Hobart's  Farm,  when  she  carries  home  her 
work." 

This  was  enough  for  Ergkiue,  He  detenuinvd  mt 
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to  enter  Apston  with  the  poor  young  girl,  seeiDg  that 
sbe  was  of  a  condition  of  life  to  he  injured  in  repu- 
tatiiA  hj  his  attentions.  Yet,  somehow  or  other, 
-—either  because  the  path  being  slippeiy  from  the 
nin,  Margaret  loitered  by  the  way,  or  because  he 
fimsd  it  difficult  to  slacken  his  usual  soldierly 
paoe^ — ^before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  they  were 
side-by-side ;  nay,  more  than  side-by- 
arm-in-arm!  But  this  was  decidedly  the 
&alt  of  the  slipperiness  of  the  path,  which  render- 
ed it  dangerous  for  the  young  girl  to  traverse  the 
wooden  bridge  without  support.  Arriyed  on  terra 
prrna  at  the  opposite  side,  they  probably  forgothto 


But  Captain  Erskine  was  more  to  blame  than 
bis  companion  ;  for  before  they  parted  he  ma«- 
osged  to  ascertain  on  what  day  Margaret  had 
promised  to  carry  home  her  work  to  the  farm ; 
evidently  not  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  the 
Booroefields  at  the  moment  specified.  It  required 
more  than  light-infantry  philosophy  to  withBtand 
such  a  temptation. 

In  spite  of  the  stunning  storm  and  the  wet 
grass,  be  had,  in  fsict,  been  spending  the  pleasant- 
est  morning  be  had  enjoyed  since  his  arrival  at 
Apston.  After  the  shrill  voice  of  his  cousin,  after 
the  fijgbtemed  looks  of  her  household,  after  the 
siOy  affectations  of  the  Misses  Prebbles,  and  the 
ipctelnl  emptiness  of  the  rest  of  the  White  House 
ootede,  the  mild  and  una£Rected  deportment  6f 
Maigant  was  as  refreshing  to  his  heart  as  the  soft 
outline  of  her  youthful  features  to  his  eyes.  To 
meet  with  a  woman,  a  womanly  woman,  after 
c(M»>rtiiig  with  that  horde  of  tabbies^  was  a  temp- 
tation beyond  any  inflict>fld  upon  St.  Antony  of 
Padua. 

It  happened  just  then  that  the  old  matron  of 
Hobsrt's  Farm  and  her  comely  daughters,  must 
bare  been  more  than  usually  in  want  of  replenish- 
ment for  their  wardrobe  ;  or  that  Margaret's 
maotoa-making  was  sorely  in  need  of  alteration. 
For  almost  every  day,  certainly  e^eryfine  day,  she 
had  occasion  to  carry  home  work,  or  bring  away 
orders.  And  it  would  appear  as  if,  unwilling  to 
lose  time  on  the  road,  she  devoted  it  to  a  course 
of  botany  :  for  if  the  old  cress- woman,  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  that  secluded  valley,  had  been  in- 
cGned  to  2nake  observations,  she  could  not  have 
£u]ed  to  perceive  that  irrignous  as  were  the  wind- 
va^  of  the  brook.  Miss  Margaret  and  her  new 
friend  preferred  following  them  to  the  utmost,  for 
the  sake  of  having  the  waterflowers  (of  which 
they  were  doubtless  discoursing)  nearer  at  hand, 
than  to  keep  to  the  pathway.  Except,  indeed, 
that  Margaret  occasionally  cast  down  her  eyes 
span  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots,  bluer  than  the 
Rst,  presented  to  her  by  her  preceptor,  she  seemed 
to  give  no  great  attention  to  his  lessons.  But 
Enkine  most  have  been  a  grave  teacher ;  for  he 
was  a  man  who  seldom  smiled ;  and  but  that  there 
vas  a  gentleness  in  his  voice  more  encouraging 
than  the  warmest  compliment,  might  have  passed 
ior  a  man  of  cold  and  reserved  temper. 

i*foneed,  however,  to  pry  into  the  wanderings  of 
the  inoiK»naive  couple.  The  old  cress-woman, 
and  the  swallows  that  skimmed  the  brook  before 


their  faces  with  as  little  fear  or  reverence  as  before 
the  alder-bushes,  were  alone  cognizant  of  tlieir 
growing  friendship:  let  us  emulate  their  discre- 
tion, and  keep  the  counsel  of  the  lovers. 

The  venerable  cottager,  indeed,  unversed  in  social 
etiquette,  thought  it  strange,  perhaps,  that  Miss 
Margaret,  who  had  a  quiet  comfortable  room  of 
her  own,  (over  the  upholsterer's  in  the  Market 
Place  at  Apston,)  should  prefer  receiving  lessons 
in  botany  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  and  with  only  a  mossy  bank  to  rest 
on,  when  tired  of  rambling.  The  swallows^  perhaps^ 
were  wiser.    But  no  matter. 

Meanwhile,  so  far  from  the  pleasant  rambles  of 
Captain  Erskine  in  the  Boumefields  rendering 
him  less  patient  under  the  thwartings  of  his  maiden 
aunt,  or  less  courteous  to  the  circle  of  her  tabby 
friends,  his  nature  seemed  to  become  milder 
than  ever  under  the  influence  of  a  heartfelt  pas- 
sion. His  growing  affection  for  his  poor  Mar- 
garet—poor and  simple,  but  neither  unlettered  nor 
unrefined — seemed  to  inspire  him  with  indulgence 
for  the  failings  of  her  whole  sex.  He  could  not 
expect,  indeed,  that  the  Misses  Prebbles^  the  vain 
daughters  of  a  silly  mother,  should  have  received 
so  solid  an  education  as  the  schoolmaster's  child ; 
nor  was  Ms  rich  old  cousin,  spoiled  into  selfishness 
firom  her  very  cradle,  likely  to  emulate  the  saint- 
liness  of  spirit  of  one  accustomed  to  the  buffets  of 
Fortune,  yet  so  conscious  of  her  own  incompe- 
tency to  resist  them,  that  she  preferred  stitching 
for  her  bread  in  her  native  place,  to  the  hazard  of 
harsh  usage  among  strangers  as  a  teacher  or  go- 
verness. 

And  so.  Captain  Erskxne's  increased  deference 
towards  the  tiresome  old  lady,  and  the  considera- 
tion with  which  he  did  not  suffer  even  his  course 
of  botany  to  interfere  with  duo  submission  to  her 
hours  and  domestic  arrangements,  so  softened  her 
feelings  in  return,  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
leave  of  absence,  she  began  to  count  the  days  as 
anxiously  as  himself.  Not  one  of  the  old  ladies, 
from  the  vicarage  downwards,  (with  the  exception 
of  Toady  Toddles,)  but  had  observed  to  her*  "  I'm 
sure.  Ma'am,  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  when 
the  Captain  is  gone :  the  Captain  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  our  parties."  And  though  the  Prebbles' 
trio  whispered  apart,  that  '^  it  was  but  siiU  life 
after  all,"  Miss  Lavinia  heaved  a  sigh  as  she 
reflected  upon  the  dreariness  of  her  cousinless  days 
to  come. 

Just,  however,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  in- 
quiring whether. an  extension  of  leave  were  out 
of  the  question,  there  arrived,  per  post,  a  letter  of 
extra  dimensions,  yet  free  of  postage,  bearing 
printed  on  the  address,  "  On  His  Majes^s  Ser- 
vice;* and  within,  an  intimation  from  the  Horse- 
Guards,  that  his  Majesty's  service  had  no  further 
need  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  gallant  corps 
to  which  Captain  Alexander  Erskine  had  the  ho- 
nour to  belong. — At  Christmas  it  was  to  be  dis- 
banded. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  one  who  had  been 
fightmg  theflesh  off  his  bones  for  six  years  in  Spain ; 
and  whose  face  was  still  sallow  with  privation 
and  toil.    For  he  knew  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
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interest  at  the  Horse-Gruards  to  get  on  active  ser- 
vice again,  at  a  moment  when  bo  many  officers 
-were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  hy  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  peace  establishment ;  and  lo ! 
there  was  nothing  before  him  but  half-pay,  and  a 
few  hundreds  of  prize-money,  and  what  was  at 
that  period  emphatically  called  blood-money,  still 
due  for  the  sufferings  of  his  peninsular  campaign. 

"  But  your  old  uncle,  Sir  John  Erskine?"  sug* 
gested  Miss  Lavinia,  the  agitation  of  his  feelings 
having  betrayed  to  her  the  nature  of  the  commu- 
nication he  had  received. 

"  My  old  uncle  has  little  interest  with  the  pre- 
sent administration,  and  no  parliamentary  influ- 
ence. Government,  in  rewarding  his  services 
with  a  baronetcy,  thought  it  had  done  enough. 
Nor  is  he  able  to  assist  me  otherwise  than  in  my 
profession.  Sir  John  has  three  young  unmarried 
daughters  to  provide  for." 

Miss  Lavinia  preserved  an  awful  silence.  Her 
grisly  eyebrows  were  elevated,  and  her  severe 
mouth  primly  pursed  up,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Expect  no  liberalities  from  me."  But  it  was  not 
of  her  the  disbanded  Captain  was  thinking  at 
that  moment. 

After  a  cheerless  pause,  during  which  the  click- 
ing of  the  old-fashioned  buhl  dock  on  the  mantel- 
piece became  as  audible  as  at  dead  of  night, 
the  weird-woman  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  Cousin ! 
when  I  thought  you  were  going  to  wish  me  good- 
by  in  a  day  or  two,  I  felt  lonesomer  at  the  notion 
of  parting  from  you  than  I  ever  expected  to  feel 
at  the  loss  of  any  Uving  companion.  Your  ways 
suit  me.  Captain  Erskine.  You  give  little  trouble 
in  the  house,  and  make  no  noise ;  and,  betwixt 
friends,  I  should  not  mind  having  you  for  a  per- 
manent inmate,  if  it  were  not  for  the  evil  tongues 
of  this  wicked  world.** 

A  blush,  deep  enough  to  be  visible  even  through 
the  sallownese  of  his  complexion,  overspread  the 
cheeks  of  the  soldier.  To  live  and  die  at  Apston, 
was  certainly  just  then  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
But  a  terrible  suspicion  glanced  into  his  mind 
during  the  second  clause  of  the  old  damsel's  ad- 
dress, that  she  was  desirous  of  drawing  yet  closer 
the  ties  of  relationship  between  them.  As  he 
glanced  towards  her  hard,  perpendicular  figure, 
and  a  countenance  furrowed  with  all  that  is  meanest 
of  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  life,  the  notion  of 
such  a  Mrs.  Alexander  Erskine  caused  his  blood  to 
curdle. 

But  he  was  speedily  undeceived.  **For  this, 
however,'Vshe  primly  resumed,  "  there  is  a  remedy. 
I  am  getting  in  years,  cousin ;  and,  as  it  will  pro- 
bably please  Providence  to  assign  me  length  of 
days,  (as  to  my  forefathers  before  me,)  I  cannot 
deny  that  it  might  be  a  comfort  to  have  companions 
of  my  own  kith  and  kin  about  me,  in  place  of  in- 
terested folks,  who  have  no  thought  but  feathering 
their  nests  by  the  plucking  of  mine.  Nay,  it 
might  be  even  a  pleasure  to  see  a  younger  genera- 
tion growing  up  around  me.  Though  I  have 
chosen  to  avoid,  on  my  own  account,  the  cares  of 
a  family,  I  am  not  averse  to  children ;  especially 
imch  as  I  should  have  a  right  to  inspect  in  the 
Tearing.** 


Captain  Erskine's  heart  thrilled  within  him. 
Yet  he  scarcely  dared  give  way  to  the  delicious 
hopes,  the  charming  prospects,  opening  around 
him. 

^^In  short,  cousin,"  resumed  the  spinster,  with  a 
grim  smile,  '^not  to  waste  more  breath  upon  the 
matter,  what  I  have  to  say  is — ^Marrt  !  and  your 
wife  and  family  have  a  home  ready  provided  for 
them  at  the  White  House.  All  I  expect  in  her  is 
a  cheerful  companion,  willing  to  make  herself 
pleasant  and  useful,  so  long  as  my  time  lasts,  and 
calculated  to  do  honour  to  my  name  and  place ; 
which  she  will  inherit  after  I  am  gone  to  a  better 
world." 

Breathless  from  emotion.  Captain  Erskine 
scarcely  knew  to  which  first  to  dedicate  his  thanks, 
—to  Providence  or  his  generous  cousin.  While  he 
was  still  pressing  his  lips  to  her  bony  hand,  she 
continued ;  and  for  once,  her  harsh,  creaking  voice, 
was  music  to  his  ear. 

*^I  have  always  a  litUe  fund  laid  up  at  the 
Apston  bank,  for  a  rainy  day,"  said  she.  *^As 
many  hundreds  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
merry  wedding,  shall  be  placed  to  your  account. 
I  do  not  mean  to  do  things  skimpinpfy.  Dr. 
Toddles  and  his  sister  are  fond  of  hinting,  when 
my  back  is  turned,  that  with  m^  fortune,  I  ought 
to  cut  a  better  figure  in  the  world.  I  mean  to 
show  them,  ay,  and  others  in  Apston  too,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  that,  when  occasion  needs,  I  do  not 
lose  sight  of  my  family  credit.** 

"  My  dear  Madam, — ^my  dear  cousin  !'* — ^faltered 
Captain  Erskine,  deeply  penetrated  by  such  un* 
looked-for  generosity. 

**  The  only  point  on  which  I  have  to  restrict 
you,"  said  she,  interrupting  his  demonstrations, 
"  is  your  choice  of  a  wife.  I  am  not  so  narrow  m 
my  notions  as  to  fancy  there  is  any  one  in  Apston 
worthy  to  share  the  noble  fortune  I  destine  for 
you.  The  Misses  Prebbles  shall  learn,  to  their  cost, 
that  n^  heir  may  go  further  and  fare  better  in  his 
selection.'* 

Captain  Erskine  was  about  to  reply ;  but  Miss 
Lavinia  chose  to  be  heard  to  an  end. 

**  You  spoke  just  now,**  said  she,  "  of  Sir  Jolm 
Erskine's  daughters.  You  have  often  mentioned 
them  before,  as  pretty,  and  pretty-behaved  young 
ladies,  presented  at  court,  and  moving  in  the  circles 
becoming  their  birth.  Among  the  three,  it  is  hard 
but  you  find  one  to  suit  you,  and  whom  you  will 
suit.  Hasten,  therefore,  to  London ;  make  your 
choice;  and  pursue  your  courtship  with  fitting 
discretion ;  and  when  the  time  comes  to  disclose 
your  inclinations  to  your  uncle,  inform  him  that 
your  mother's  family  is  somewhat  better  to  do  in 
the  world  than  your  father's;  and  that  your 
nearest  maternal  kinswoman  is  content  to  settle  a 
thousand  per  annum  upon  your  bride.  What  you 
may  both  inherit  at  her  death,  will  be  contingent 
on  your  future  behaviour." 

Miss  Lavinia  naturally  prepared  her  bony  hand 
for  a  repetition  of  the  salutation  already  imprinted. 
But  Captain  Erskine's  lips  were  ready  neither  with 
kisses  nor  thanksgivings.  He  was  paralyzed  !  It 
was  but  natural  his  cousin  should  conclude  it  to 
be  from  joy. 
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''I  flhalllike  to  hear  what  Apston  will  be  pleased 
to  say  to  my  fiimily  amngementSy"  pursued  the 
cU  maid,  <*  whan  you  bring  down  to  the  White 
Home  a  Mrs.  Alexander  Erskine,  who  has  been 
preaeated  at  court,  and  who,  as  a  Baronet's  daugh- 
ter, win  take  pveoedence  of  Mrs.  Mumbleton  and 
tkfrMajoi'sladj.  And  then  the  Misses  Prebbles, — 
Bot  one  of  whom  would  many  you  with  a  million 
s-reir !— eh? — ^let  us  see  which  of  them  will  not 
be  tfaankfiil  to  dance  at  your  wedding.'* 

Li^iosflible  to  look  less  like  a  bridegroom  than 
tike  poor  coasin  at  that  moment.  Pale  as  death 
fiom  sadden  revulidon  of  feeling,  tears  quivered  in 
Us  eyes,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  emotion. 

It  was  a  terrible  story  he  had  to  tell ;  and  judi- 
OMB  would  he  have  been  to  postpone  the  relation 
10  some  future  moment.  But  lovers  are  seldom 
jodidoaai  Moreover,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
mxdd  be  a  sin  to  deceive,  even  for  an  hour,  the 
zelative  so  nobly  disposed  in  his  favour.  A  storm 
cf  rq>foaches  for  the  ignominiousness  of  his  choice, 
be  must,  of  oourse,  coi^ront.  But  storms  (whether 
in  the  Boumefields  or  White  House)  are  of  limited 
^nntiim ;  and  in  the  end,  Miss  Lavinia  could  not 
ML  to  become  softened  towards  a  being  so  pure  and 
gentle  as  his  beloved  Margaret.  In  Aer,  the  kind 
M  lady  would  find  ftftyfold  as  much  companion- 
ihip  as  in  one  of  the  fashionable  daughters  of  Sir 
John  Eiddne.  Margaret  would  comfort  her  bene- 
fKtress,  in  siclaiess  and  in  health,  as  she  had  al- 
ready promised  to  comfort  Mm  I  Margaret  would  be 
ss  a  daughter  to  her  old  age.  Margaret  would  be  a 
l^Ieaang  to  her  household.  Margaret^ — Margaret, 
vho  was  an  angel ! 

And  so  he  actually  took  courage  to  relate  the 
tihok  history  of  his  loves ;  his  troth-plight ;  his 
certainty  of  future  happiness ;  and  confidence  in 
tile  eventual  satisfaction  of  his  kinswoman  at  his 
disnterested  choice.  Absorbed  in  the  details  of  his 
BUTitiTe,  he  had  not  leisure  to  note  that  Miss 
larinia  was  now  as  breathless  from  stupefiiction 
as  he  had  been  himself  a  few  minutes  before,  or 
that  her  fiioe  was  becoming  livid  with  suppressed 

At  length,  a  few  muttered  accents  escaped  her 
pale  lips ;  among  which  Captain  Erskine  could 
disth^uiah — **  a  mantua-maker !  a  sewer  of  seams ! 
—the  daughter  of  an  insolent  schoolmaster !  Those 
pRbhIes  girls  judged  him  truly,  after  all.  Piti- 
ftl!  pitiful!  pitiful r 

Inforiated  as  she  was,  however,  Miss  Lavinia 
was  Rsolved  to  do  the  amplest  justice.  Instead  of 
giviDr  way  to  her  temper  or  her  prejudices,  she 
geneiously  gave  a  choice  to  her  cousin ;  ofiering 
to  overiook  the  insult  to  herself  and  roof  conveyed 
bj  the  infamous  connexion  he  had  been  carrying 
<a  with  what  'she  was  pleased  to  term  **the  very 
dz^  of  the  people,"  and  confirm  all  her  noble  pre- 
^positions  in  his  behalf,  on  condition  of  his  break- 
in;  off  his  acquaintance  with  the  worthless  crea- 
ture he  had  presumed  to  name  in  her  presence, 
ud  andertakhig  to  pay  his  addresses  to  one  of  the 
tbee  MisB  Erskmee. 

The  oosisequence  of  this  liberal  proposition  was, 
that  within  an  hour  **  nxy  cousin  the  Captain"  found 
tW  door  of  the  White  House  closed  upon  him  for 


ever,  and  his  prospects  of  Inheritance  vanished 
like  a  dream.  In  taking  possession  of  the  shabby 
lodgings  becoming  his  future  condition  of  life  as  a 
half-pay  officer,  without  fortune  and  without  a 
home,  he  had  nothing  he  could  call  his  own  but 
the  baggage  which  an  accompanying  track  depo** 
sited  at  the  door. 

A  month  afterwards,  and  his  property  was  in*^ 
creased  by  the  possession  of  a  lovely  and  amiable 
wife.  After  a  due  publication  of  their  banns  in 
Apston  church,  he  had  gratefully  received  the 
lumd  of  Maboaret  ! 


PART  n. 

Twelve  months  passed  away  after  the  grand 
family  catastrophe  at  the  White  House,  which  af- 
forded so  endless  a  variety  of  texts  to  the  gossips  of 
Apston;  and  they  would,  perhaps,  have  found 
newer  subjects  for  discussion,  but  for  the  almost 
insulting  obstinacy  with  whidi  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Erskine  thought  proper  to  settle  themselves  in  a 
spot  where  their  misdoings  were  so  much  a  matter 
of  notoriety.  Without  the  fear  of  his  indignant 
cousin  before  his  eyes,  the  kind-hearted  soldier  had 
conceded  to  the  prejudice  of  his  gentle  bride  in 
favour  of  her  birth-place.  His  own  colonial  ori- 
gin afforded  him  no  ties  to  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  consequently  in  Apston  that  he 
hired  the  very  small  house,  which  his  very  small 
fortune  enabled  him  to  furnish  for  her  reception. 

Wiser  would  it  have  been,  perhaps,  had  the 
young  couple  adhered  to  their  lodgings^  For  it  is 
difficult  for  a  man,  inexperienced  in  housekeeping, 
not  to  be  tempted  to  exceed  his  means  in  providing 
for  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion ; — ^and  Margaret  had  seen  so  little  comfort, 
and  deserved  so  much,  that  it  appeared  doubly  in- 
cumbent upon  her  happy  husband  to  consult  his 
inclinations  in  her  behalf,  rather  than  hisfortimes. 
Not  that  there  was  any  great  outlay  or  extrava- 
gance in  that  modest  habitation.  But  it  would  have 
beei^  better  to  keep  their  small  sum  of  ready  money 
at  their  disposal,  for  the  emergencies  of  after-life. 
What  lover  in  his  honeymoon,  however,  can  be 
expected  to  think  of  after-life  ? 

Perhaps,  in  the  secrecy  of  his  soul.  Captain 
Erskine  still  reckoned  on  the  partiality  of  his  rich 
cousin.  Miss  Lavinia  had  no  surviving  relation 
but  himself;  and  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  de- 
ducing his  notions  of  the  sex  from  a  being  gentle 
and  charitable  as  Margaret,  to  conceive  it  possible 
for  a  woman  to  be  wholly  unrelenting. 

Little  did  he  know  of  the  arid  nature  of  that 
loveless  and  joyless  being ;  and  little  surmise  of 
the  designing  malevolence  with  which  her  bitter 
spirit  was  daily  aggravated  against  him  and  his 
young  wife,  by  Miss  Toddles ; — ^never  weary  of 
dwelling  upon  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  her 
cousin  the  Captain  was  furnishing  his  new  house  ; 
and  the  air  of  impenitent  self-satisfaction  apparent 
in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Erskine,  when  occasionally  met 
upon  her  husband's  arm,  strolling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  (perhaps  returning  from  Boumefields.) 
"  No  lady  bom  and  bred,"  she  observed,  **  could 
lead  an  idler  lifethan  the  promoted  mantua-maker." 


BLANKS  AND  PRIZES  ;  OR, 


"^  Now,  had  Mito  Lavinia  been  informed  that  her 
despised  i*elative  pursued  her  old  vocation,  or 
showed  peculiar  aptitude  for  domestic  drudgery, 
she  would  as  surely  have  imputed  it  to  her  as  a 
fault,  and  arising  from  her  humble  origin,  as  she 
now  aifected  disgust  at  her  airs  of  gentility. 

^^  There  is  one  great  comfort,"  said  she,  mus- 
ing to  herself  after  listening  to  accounts  of  this 
malicious  description.  '^  They  will  come  to  beg- 
gary ! — They  will  assuredly  come  to  beggary ! — 
One  child  already  bom,— -doubtless  half-a-dozen 
to  follow ;  and  all  to  be  fed,  in  these  hard  times, 
out  of  a  Captain  s  half-pay !  Ay,  ay !  they  viU 
come  to  beggary  ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their 
misery  and  starvation,  let  them  apply  to  me^  and 
see  what  will  come  of  it  I" 

On  quitting  her  house  to  renew  the  offer  of  his 
hand  to  Margaret  at  the  penalty  of  disinheritance. 
Captain Erskine  had  of  course  determined,not  alone 
that  he  never  would  apply  to  her  for  assistance, 
but  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  hold  the 
smallest  communication  with  her  of  any  kind. 
But  on  the  birth  of  his  little  girl,  in  the  almost 
frantic  exultation  of  finding  himself  a  father,  when, 
for  twenty-four  hours  past,  he  had  been  on  the 
brink  of  finding  himself  a  widower, — his  better 
feelings  overmastered  his  resentment.  In  his  wild 
extremity  of  joy,  after  contemplating  the  young 
mother  and  her  lovely  infant^  he  wished  to  be 
in  charity,  with  all  the  world, — ^he  wished  all  the 
world  to  be  as  happy  as  himself ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  Christianly  sentiment,  sat  down 
and  indited,  a  letter  to  his  kinswoman,  acquainting 
her  with  the  happy  event,  and  entreating  that  all 
recollection  of  offisnce  might  be  banished  between 
them. 

Unluckily,  Toady  Toddles  was  at  hand  when 
these  overtures  of  peace  reached  the  White  House, 
to  suggest  further  implacability,  and  point  out  the 
interested  motives  of  this  tardy  act  of  submission. 

^^They  want  you  to  stand  godmother  to  the 
mantua-maker's  brat,  my  dear  Ma'am,"  said  she. 
"  They  wUl  be  inviting  you  next  to  drink  caudle, 
and  serve  it  to  you,  perhaps, — ^he,  he,  he! — ^in 
thimbles!  Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend;  but  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you  so  imposed  upon." 

And  lo !  the  toady  hardened  Miss  Lavinia's 
heart ;  and  she  returned  back  Captain  Erskine's 
letter  in  a  blank  envelope.  He  never  wrote  again ; 
not  even  when,  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  of 
marriage,  he  found  himself  father  of  a  son. 

And  now,  the  struggles  of  the  happy  pair  were 
beginning.  For  if  scarcely  able  to  support  them- 
selves at  first  on  their  small  pittance,  how  were 
they  to  make  it  suffice  for  four,  nay,  for  fioe,  in- 
stead of  two  ?  For  though  Margaret  was  proud  as 
ever  to  olBficiate  in  the  most  menial  ofiices  for  the 
husband  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  her  sake, 
the  services  of  a  domestic  were  essential  to  the 
children  while  their  mother  was  laid  up.  Yet,  (as 
she  sometimes  said  to  Farmer  Hobart's  family,  and 
others  of  her  former  customers  who  had  never  lost 
sight  of  her,)  "  Alexander  was  worth  twenty 
nurses;  so  kind,  so  thoughtful,  so  attentive,  so 
patient  1"  and  it  was  really  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  former  habits  of  the  manly  soldier,  how 


handy  he  contrived  to  make  himself  in  the 
household ;  superior  to  no  office  which  it  v 
relief  to  his  over-tasked  wife  to  find  taken  of 
hand.     The  elder  of  the  Misses  Prebbles,  wh< 
married  a  rich  attorney,  and  several  other  lad 
the  wealthier  dass  of  Apstonians,  could  not  re 
from  glancing,  with  an  eye  of  envy,  at  the  v^i 
one  whose  devotedness  and  serviceability  trans: 
through  some  of  those  inexplicable  cracks 
fissures  that  betray  the  secrets  of  even  the 
domestic  privacy.     Any  one  of  them  i^ould 
exchanged  her  joyless  luxury,  to  be  waited  c 
Margaret  was  waited  on, — ^to  be  loved  as  Mar| 
was  loved. 

Erskine  was  fortunately  of  a  mechanical  ti 
and  the  chances  of  his  foreign  campaigns  had  c 
compelled  him  to  turn  his  abilities  to  aceo 
Now,  there  was  some  pleasure  in  rendering  t! 
available.  To  promote  the  comfort  of  his  wife 
children,  was  a  purpose  worth  working  for  ; 
often,  when  his  neighbours  were  enjoying  t 
summer  pastimes,  the  hammer  of  his  works 
might  be  heard,  constructing  furniture  for  his  li 
nursery,  or  toys  for  its  grateful  inmates.  One 
twice,  when  an  old  brother-officer  visited  bin 
his  retreat,  though  civil  enough  to  congratulate 
half-pay  Captain  on  the  joys  of  his  domestic  ] 
and  his  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  do  so  mi 
for  its  promotion,  he  quitted  Apston  full  of  sec 
compassion  towards  the  man  who  had  been  cc 
pelled  to  exchange  field-days  for  nursery  cares,  i 
the  bustle  of  a  garrison  life  for  the  drudgery  o: 
cabinet-maker. 

For  though  the  taste  of  the  happy  couple 
botany  was  strong  as  ever,  they  had  no  leisui-e 
indulge  it.  No  sununer  rambles  now  in  the  gn 
pastures  of  Boumefields, — no  stooping  after  \ 
myosotis,  no  poeticising  upon  the  reckless  flight 
the  swallows.  It  was  too  far  to  drag  the  cliildre 
— ^too  far  to  admit  of  leaving  them  b^iind  darii 
so  long  an  absence ;  and  Maigaret  had  so  mui 
mending  and  making  to  get  through  for  her  da 
lings,  (more  ^iMiuftn^,  however,  than  making,)  th 
even  during  the  sultry  summer  weather,  she  w 
often  forced  to  deny  herself  the  enjoyment  of  frei 
air.  The  old  cress-woman  at  the  cottage  had  bee 
dead  nearly  a  year,  before  the  Erskines  so  miic 
as  heard  a  word  about  the  matter. 

All  this,  however,  Margaret  assured  her  husban< 
was  no  privation  to  her.  She  had  been  accustome 
from  her  early  years  to  sit  at  home  over  her  needk 
work.  The  natural  habits  of  her  life  were  seden 
tary.  All  she  desired  was,  that  he  who  was  othei 
wise  accustomed,  would  not  forego  his  usual  exer 
cise  on  her  account.  It  gave  her  sufficient  pleasure 
she  assured  him,  to  know  that  he,  at  least,  was  en 
joying  the  summer  verdure  of  the  woods,  am 
freshness  of  their  dear  old  Severn. 

And  when,  in  compliance  with  her  entreaties 
he  took  his  hat,  and  indulged  himself  with  a 
stretch  across  the  fields,  then  was  the  time  for  hex 
most  arduous  industry.  During  his  absence,  she 
would  set  about  a  thousand  miserable  little  tasks 
of  reparation,  which  she  knew  it  humiliated  him 
to  see  her  perform  ;  and  before  he  fomid  his  way 
home  again,  his  workshop  was  cleaned  out  and  set 
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in  Older,  or  his  wretched  wardrobe  refreslied  by 
some  of  those  expedients  of  good  housewifery 
nsully  derised  and  practised  by  a  wife  so  good 
ud  tboughtfal  as  to  deserve  better  fortunes  tlian 
isc»Btaie  their  practice.  Poor  Erskine  was  sure, 
(SI  his  retum,  to  find  his  house  swept  and  garmsli- 
ed,  and  smiling  faces  awaiting  him  on  the  thres- 

Sometimes,  indeed — ^for  the  eye  of  affection  is 
urribly  discerning — ^he  fancied  he  could  perceive, 
taud  an  those  cheering  smiles  and  affectionate 
crnoes,  the  trace  of  tears  on  the  eyelids  of  his 
d«ar  Margaret.     Bat  the  conjecture  did  not  in- 
sfiie  even  a  niomentary  fear  that  she  loved  him 
iess  than  formerly,  or  was  less  happy  in  skving 
for  him  and  for  her  children.     He  guessed  exactly 
die  truth  ; — that  when  he  was  not  present  to  be 
^rirred  by  the  sight   of  her    weeping,    she  no 
Iflcger  restrained  her  bitter  consciousness  of  the 
banning  poverty  threatening  their  little  house- 
liold, — that  her  sickness  would  be  fatal  to  their 
crmlbrt, — that  his  death  would  render  her  a  widow 
inked, — ^that,  little  as  they  had  to  live  upon, — for 
thdr  diildren^  sake,  they  must  not^  must  not  die ! 
5ay,  80  folly  did  he  understand  the  generous  dis- 
poshiona  of  his  wife,  that  he  fancied  he  could  see 
ber,  after  reflections  dispiriting  as  these,  suddenly 
brash  away  her  tears, — ^resume  her  courage,  in- 
voke, for  self-support,  her  duty  as  a  mother,  her 
tenderness  as  a   wife, — then  resume,  with  re- 
Bewcd  industry  and  cheerfulness^  the  trivial  offices 
<^lile. 

But  even  poor  Erskine,  with  all  the  closeness  of 
his  sympathy,  could  not  so  fully  enter  into  the 
meditations  of  Margaret,  as  to  overhear  her  revil- 
ing herself,  as  he  might  have  done,  for  having 
withdrawn  him  from  his  prosperous  career  of  pro- 
fessional duty,  into  that  depth  of  adversity.  *'  He 
m  not  bom  for  all  this ! "  she  would  falter,  while 
holdii^  one  infant  to  her  bosom,  and  with  her 
foot  rocking  the  cradle  of  an  elder  child ;  **  he 
has  the  spirit  of  a  prince  ;  he  was  intended  for  a 
manly  life ;  for  all  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of 
a  gentleman.  How  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself 
for  having  degraded  him  from  his  condition  to  this 
1" 


Still,  even  after  such  heart-aching  moments  as 
these,  she  contrived  to  be  cheerful  when  he  came 
hack  to  her,  glowing  from  the  fresh  air  of  the 
CGimtry,  and  bringing  hedge-flowers  or  fruit  for 
the  ehUdren,  the  produce  of  his  walk :  just  as  he 
described  only  the  pleasures  and  incidents  of  his 
expedition,  without  adverting  to  the  heaviness  of 
.«|»rit  which  had  prevented  him  from  really  enjoy- 
jog  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  the  summer  sun.  They  hoarded 
their  griefs  f^m  each  other, — as  though  the  only 
poaesrions  they  had  not  generosity  enough  to  share 
la  eommon. 

Sometimes^  when  some  sharper  necessity  than 
uoal  brought  the  frightfulness  of  poverty  to  stare 
ihem  in  the  face^  Margaret  was  on  the  brink  of 
asking  her  husband's  permission  to  return  to  her 
fiU  vocation.  She  might  serve  him  better,  she 
thoogh^  by  working  on  hire  for  strangers,  than 
^7  irorfcing  for  him  and  his.    Still,  she  had  hither- 


to  found  courage  to  reftrain.  Not  that  she  was  de- 
barred by  pride,  or  any  sense  of  superiority  to  her 
former  condition ;  but  she  exulted  too  truly  in 
bearing  his  name,  not  to  recoil  from  the  idea  of  de- 
grading his  children  by  the  humiliation  of  their 
mother.  Erskine's  son  was  an  object  of  worship 
in  the  eyes  of  poor  Maigaret. 

Such  were  their  struggles ;  supported  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  a  strong  affection :  for  there  is  no 
courage  so  great  as  that  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
heart  of  another.  They  never  complained,  either 
to  themselves^  each  other,  or  the  world ;  perhaps 
because  aware  that,  f »  the  world,  nobody  would 
have  cared  a  jot  for  their  complaining.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  scarlet  fever  was  in  their  house^ 
and  Toady  Toddles  (whose  brother  had  been  called 
in  by  the  parish  apothecary)  apprized  Miss  Lavinia 
that  it  was  likely  enough  ^e  might  soon  have  to 
wear  mourning  for  the  plebeian  wife  of  her  cousin, 
the  maiden  lady  observed,  that  ^*  it  would  be  a 
mercy  if  the  disease  were  to  carry  off  two  or  three 
of  their  half-starved  children ;  but  that  not  a  shred 
of  mourning  should  ever  enter  her  house  in  behalf 
of  anything  akin  to  the  quondam  milliner  of  the 
Market  Place." 

Perhaps  it  might  be  her  ill-will  that  prospered 
the  poor  babies ;  for  they  struggled  through  their 
fearful  malady :  and  their  poor  parents  thanked 
Heaven  on  their  knees  as  heartily  for  their  preser- 
vation, as  though  the  remainder  of  their  littie 
lives  were  not  to  be  labour  and  sorrow.  But  what 
parents  think  of  such  things,  when  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  a  convalescent  child  ?  They  lived,  which 
was  enough  for  thankfulness.  He  who  findeth 
meat  for  the  young  ravens,  would  provide  suste- 
nance for  them  hereafter. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  claims  collected  by  that 
heavy  sickness  came  to  be  enforced, — ^when  the 
severity  of  a  hard  winter  added  its  pangs  to  the 
privations  created  by  a  summer  of  affliction, — 
when  Margaret,  who  had  often  seen  her  husband 
ulentiy  deny  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  found 
him  sometimes  compelled  to  withhold  them  from 
herself,  in  order  that  there  might  be  enough  for 
the  children, — she  turned  aside  her  head  in  agony, 
that  she  might  not  be  forced  to  look  upon  the 
ghastliness  of  his  face. 

All  her  own  little  possessions  she  had  long  made 
away  with ; — a  few  sets  of  richly-bound  books, 
presents  to  her  father  from  his  favourite  pupils, — 
a  few  articles  of  plate,  family  devisals  to  her  mo- 
ther. What  remained  to  them  was  the  property 
of  poor  Erskine — ^little  enough,  indeed — but  cer- 
tain trinkets  and  trifles  of  family  inheritance, 
with  which  it  would  have  been  painful  to  him  to 
part.  But  she  saw  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  these  must  go.  They  had  no  debts ;  but 
between  the  present  and  the  day  for  the  quarterly 
payment  of  Ms  miserable  half-pay — (the  Grolconda 
of  their  starvation) — ^there  must  come  a  moment 
for  them  to  have  recourse  to  a  credit  hard  to  ob- 
tain in  circumstances  such  as  theirs ;  or  the  sacred 
treasures  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  dead 
must  be  defiled. 

Yet  from  the  half-warmed,  half-fed,  half-fur- 
I  nished  house  in  which  these  grievous  considera- 
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tlons  were  perpetually  agitated,  was  visible  the 
roof  of  the  rioh  couflin ;  who,  if  clothed  neither  in 
purple  nor  fine  linen,  might  have  luxuriated  in  the 
vesture  of  a  queen,  without  injury  to  her  over- 
brimming coffers.  And  the  sufferings  of  the 
Erskines  were  fully  known  to  Miss  Lavinia.  Her 
toadies  were  well  aware,  that  she  took  as  much 
pleasure  as  people  in  general  take  offence,  in  being 
talked  to  about  her  "  poor  relations."  They  could 
not  be  too  poor  to  please  her.  It  was  delightful  to 
hearof  CaptalnErBkinehavingbeen  seen  in  athread* 
bare  coat,  drawing  along  the  river-path  towards  the 
Boumefields,  a  little  cart  constructed  by  himself 
for  his  children,  and  containing  three  of  them. 

**  There  is  a  fifth  coming,  I'm  told !"  added  one 
of  the  tabby  chorus.  "  Much  good  may  it  do  the 
workhouse  ;  for  to  that  they  must  all  come." 

"  No  such  thing  V*  retorted  the  malignant  old 
cousin.  ^*  There  is  an  alternative.  Captain 
Erskine,  who  has  long  forfeited  all  claims  to  the. 
name  and  appearance  of  gentleman,  has  sold  his 
sword,  I  am  told,  and  will  doubtless  soon  mortgage 
his  half -pay.  Still,  there  is  a  resource  for  the 
family,  l^e  schoolmaster's  daughter  may  set  up 
shop  again,  and  take  in  dressmaking ;  that  is,  if 
people  can  be  found  rash  enough  to  trust  her  with 
their  materials." 

Soon  afterwards,  the  gossip  of  Apston  announced 
the  birth  of  the  fifth  i^arer  of  the  scanty  suste- 
nance of  the  Erskines ;  and  the  fact  that,  for  want 
of  proper  assistance,  the  mother  of  that  helpless 
little  family  had  nearly  lost  her  life. 

Under  this  trying  circumstance,  no  one  was 
surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  poor 
family  kept  the  house.  For  weeks,  they  were 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of;  and  as  they  could  not 
all  have  been  translated  at  once  to  a  higher  sphere, 
curiosity  began  to  be  excited  concerning  the  origin 
of  their  seclusion.  If  Captain  Erskine  were  put 
in  prison,  it  must  be  for  some  old  debt  elsewhere, 
for  he  owed  not  a  guinea  at  Apston  :  and  t/such 
a  catastrophe  had  occurred,  the  news  would  cer- 
tainly have  transpired  in  the  town. 

^  Something  out  of  the  common  must  have  hap- 
pened to  those  Erskines,"  observed  Mrs.  Latitat, 
the  former  Miss  Prebbles,  one  evening,  over  a  pool 
of  commerce  at  the  White  House,  which  purported 
to  enliven  the  party.  *^  As  I  passed  their  pigeon- 
hole of  a  house,  this  afternoon,  I  observed  all  the 
window-shutters  closed." 

"  /  could  have  told  you  as  much  yesterday," 
added  one  of  her  sisters,  **  had  1  considered  such 
people  worth  speaking  of." 

**I  should  think  one  of  the  famOy  must  be 
dead,"  added  Mrs.  Latitat. 

**  Likely  enough ;  as  they  have  nothing  to  live 
upon;"  interposed  Miss  Lavinia,  who  had  just 
accepted  a  life  of  grace,  and  was  again  dealing. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  old  Mrs. 
Mumbleton,  (whose  vicarage  gates  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Erskines'  habitation,)  ^  is  it  possible 
that  you  are  none  of  you  aware  of  what  has 
occurred  to  them  ?  (Miss  Toddles,  my  dear  Ma'am, 
m  trouble  you  to  pass  me  that  ten  of  Clubs.) 
I  promise  you,  ladies,  yon  have  seen  the  last  of 
fhera," 
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And  no  great  loss  either ;"  cried  Miss  Toddles, 
perceiving  that  her  patroness  was  speechless  from 
curiosity.  ''But  how,  my  dear  Ma'am,  (I  am  going 
to  give  a  ffreat  card,  I  throw  out  the  knave  of  dla* 
monds  :)  how  will  you  guarantee  us  that  9  " 

"  Because  they  have  left  Apston  for  ever  !-— 
Tens ! — ^I  expected  as  much — ace  out  against  me ! 
—Just  like  my  luck. — ^Mrs.  Latitat  goes  up." 

Even  above  the  confusion  of  the  game,  however, 
rose  the  shrill  interrogations  of  their  hostess. 
^  Where  were  the  Erskines  gone?  When  did 
they  go ;  and  why  ?  What  could  possibly  have 
become  of  them ;  and  who  had  afforded  them  the 
means  of  departure  ?" 

All  Mrs.  Mumbleton  had  to  unfold,  in  reply, 
was,  that  a  cart  had  carried  away  their  household 
goods  to  the  London  wagon ;  and  that  the  London 
coach  had  conveyed  away  themselves  and  children. 
They  had  paid  their  rent  to  the  last  shilling ; 
given  up  their  house  to  the  landlord, — ^taken  leave 
of  no  one  in  that  old  familiar  place  which  had  been 
to  them  crueler  and  more  hard-hearted  than  aland 
of  strangers.  But  beyond  these  facts,  which  were 
self-evident,  the  vicar's  lady  had  noUiing  to  tell ; 
nor  could  subsequent  inquiry,  throughout  all 
Apston,  obtain  a  syllable  more.  One  thing  alone 
was  dear  to  Miss  Lavinia  :  whatever  further 
mischance  might  happen  to  her  poor  relations,  she 
should  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  witnessing.  They 
had  escaped  her.  Ajid  like  some  tyrant,  whose 
victim  evades  a  public  execution  by  dying  in  pri- 
son, she  could  scarcely  re&ain  from  arraigning 
Providence  for  having  robbed  her  of  her  prey. 

But  the  explanations  denied  to  Captain  Ermine's 
obdurate  kinswoman,  need  not  be  withheld  from 
the  reader ;  who,  if  kind  enough  to  have  afforded 
a  trifle  of  sympathy  to  his  woes,  deserves  to  be 
informed  that,  about  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of 
the  little  boy  who  had  nearly  cost  so  dear  to  his 
family,  poor  Erskine  received  one  day  a  letter  by 
the  London  post,  nearly  as  startling  as  the  one 
which  had  formerly  staggered  him  from  the  Horse 
Guards;  with  the  additional  disadvantage,  that  the 
present  missive,  not  being  On  Hie  Majest^s  JSer^ 
vicey  had  to  be  paid  for  in  hard  silver  to  the  post* 
man. 

The  letter,  which  was  from  an  old  brother  offi- 
cer, ran  as  follows  : — 

**  With  every  disposition,  my  dear  Erskine,  to 
make  excuses  for  the  preoccupations  of  a  family 
man,  I  must  say  I  take  it  rather  unkind,  aware  as 
you  are  of  my  permanent  address  in  town,  never 
to  give  me  a  syllable  of  tidings  of  your  welfare. 
How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious,  was  I 
to  find  out  that  you  were  settled  at  Apston  ?  I 
fancied  you  gone  out  to  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
where  I  thought  some  remnants  of  your  family 
must  still  abide ;  and  addressed  letters  to  you 
there,  which  were  duly  returned  to  me  by  the 
Post-office.  For  you  cannot  suppose  me  to  have 
forgotten  the  extent  of  my  oblations  towards 
you,  or  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  man  who 
saved  my  life  in  the  Peninsula,  by  a  display  of 
gallantry  which  deserved  to  have  been  exerdsed 
in  behalf  of  a  less  unworthy  object.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  my  family,  with  becoming  partiality,  do  not 
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eonsder  it  thTOwn  away  ;  and  haye  long  felt  to- 
wuds  Toa  an  esteem  which,  I  miut  say,  you  have 
tiken  most  nngracious  pains  to  deny  them  the 
pkasore  of  expreaaing'. 

'Howerer,  (laud  we  ih«  caprioes  of  the  blind 
goddcas!)  a  lew  months  ago^  I  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing in  a  eoontry-houae  with  an  old  fogmm,  whose 
ESBpiidity  I  thought  unpardonable,  considering  he 
bare  tiie  same  name  with  my  Talavera  preserver. 
Qb  CEoas-qnestioning  Sir  John  Erskine^  I  found 
tkit  he  had  the  honour  to  be  yonr  uncle ;  and  that 
m,  irhcm  I  sometimes  feaied  had  been  **  cata- 
nupOBBLj  chawed  np"  by  the  Yankees,  were  mar- 
ad,  and  quietly  settled  as  the  father  of  a  family 
c  Apston  in  Shropshire.  I  scarcely  knew  whe- 
ilssr  to  be  glad  or  indignant,  at  finding  you  still 
lire.  I  suppose^  however,  I  must  have  been  a  lUtle 
j/lattii :  for,  the  first  leisure  moment  I  could  com- 
jttnd,  1  hastened  down  to  your  retreat,  hoping  to 
bdyoaflnrronnded  with  the  domestic  happiness 
lod  comfort  which,  no  man  more  richly  deserves. 

*Alas!  my  dear  Erskine,  on  my  arrival  at 
Apston,  your  poor  wife  was  at  the  point  of  death ; 
and  while  waiting  a  day  or  two  at  the  inn,  trust- 
mi  her  recovery  might  justify  my  presenting  my- 
ttlf  again  at  your  door,  I  heard  from  vulgar  re- 
port enough  of  your  family  afiairs,  to  be  satisfied 
tbt  Fortune  had  treated  you  less  liberally  than 
vnld  have  done  her  credit.  My  visit  could  only 
be  a  tnrablesome  mtmsion. 

^In  short,  my  dear  fellow,  (for  to  this  conclusion 
nist  we  eome  at  last,)  I  have  ever  since  been 
csdgeDing  my  hraina  to  discover  some  way  in 
viodi  to  better  your  condition,  without  compro- 
BMDg  ihoee  honourable  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
with  which  you  were  always  so  eminently  en- 
dowed. Hy&ther,  I  need  not  tell  you,  forms 
put  of  the  great  lumbering  car  of  Juggernaut, 
vhidi  we  devotees,    w^ho  allow  ourselves  to  be 


crushed  under  its  wheels,  call  Government.  The 
old  gentleman  has  considerable  patronage  in  his 
own  department,  and  considerable  influence  in 
the  departments  of  his  colleagues ;  and  I  feel,  of 
course,  that  I  am  doing  him  a  double  favour,  by 
enabling  him  to  discharge,  in  some  small  degree, 
the  debt  of  gratitude  of  his  scape-graoe  son,  and  to 
procure  for  his  Majesty's  Civil  Service,  a  servant 
whom  his  Majesty's  military  service  so  cavalierly 
dispensed  with. 

**  And  so,  my  dear  Erskine,  even  let  Somerset 
House  atone  for  the  wrongs  of  the  Horse-Guards. 
The  appointment  (of  which  the  enclosed  letter 
from  my  father's  secretary  more  exactly  explains 
the  nature)  conveys  with  it  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence, and  a  salary  of  nearly  £500  per  annum.  By 
accepting  it,  you  will  confer  a  favour  on  my  whole 
family.  By  allowing  me  to  meet  the  difficult 
ties  of  your  removal  from  Shropshire  by  be- 
coming your  banker  for  your  first  quarter's 
salary,  a  further  obligation  on  myself.  Do  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  writing  me  a  long  letter  of 
thanks.  We  shall  meet  i^ortly ;  when  I  hope  to 
disclose  in  person  to  Mrs.  Erskine  all  the  pleasure 
I  heard  expressed  by  humble  well-wishers  of  hers, 
during  my  stay  at  Apston,  that  her  valuable  life 
was  spared  to  hdr  family.  In  return,  if  you  are 
disposed  to  be  over-grateful  for  my  poor  ser- 
vices, I  shall  then  be  able  to  silence  you  with  more 
detailed  allusions  to  the  eventful  hour  when,  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  your  prowess  preserved 
so  eminent  an  individual  to  his  country,  creditors, 
and  friends,  as 

"  Your  very  fEiithf iil  and  obliged 

^*  Baltimore, 

"  POWDBBHAM  HoUSE,  PICCADILLY, 

February  16,  \S26J' 

(To  be  continued, J 


CHRISTMAS  TIME  t 


01  dsftH  you  love    the  Chnstm&s  firo,  the  cheering 

Chmtmasfiie, 
To  poke,  and  stir,  and  beap  on  coaU,  and  pile  the  logs 

iphi^ier! 
AaidonH  yon  like  the  circle  large  that  gathers  round 

tti  gleiadng^ 
Ki^  hippy  I^MSCB  all  of  them,  with  joy  and  pleasure 

beiBugf 
^^hen  wiads  are  whistling  cold  and  kfeuy  in  aogry  gusts 

ahiaiBf, 
Jistd  pelts  the  sleet  in  froien  showers,— 0 !  is  it  not 

mstchummgy 
t*  wet  in  smiliDg  happiness,  secure  f^om  care  or  sad- 


Aid  d^  enjoy,  vrith  firiends  we  love,  the  gush  of  spark 

^{hdnees  t 
0 !  yci,  we  love  thee,  "  Christinas  Time,'*  and  hail  thy 

aaml  romid, 
^ith  efeiy  feeling  of  delight,  with  joy  and  joyous  sound. 
We  ]«fe  thy  good  old  English  cheer,  thy  English-hearted 


AW  iriih  thai  all  Old  BnglaBd'a  boss  might  share  thy 
dunafhri^anem. 


But  many  poor  and  toiling  ones — the  ^pillars  of  our 

hOittf,** 

Will  find  no  joy  in  ihfe,  we  fear  ;  will  wansely  know 

thoa*rt  eome. 
Would  it  were  not  so,  but,  alas  I  this  truth  is  too  veil 

knowUf 
That  ^midsi  thy '' joyous  retdry,^*  is  heard  the ''slarv 

ing  moanf^* 

0  \  yes,  we  love  thee,  *•  Christmas  Time,"  and  ve  will 

do  our  share, 
To  make  thy  ^genial  gtadnest  "felt  by  aU,  and  everyiekere; 
To  spread  o'er  England's  hc^ppy  shores,  her  wUleys  and 

her  mountains, 
A  LAsnMO  STREAM  of  ^0^  and  peace,  iioxa  "  Plenty^s 

gushing  fountains ; " 
To  make  her  toiling  sons  rejoice,  and  make  them  all 

inherit 
A  bold,  a  light,  and  (oNfidiH^  heart,  and  a  fcell  contented 

spirit  : 
And  we  do  trust,  when  next  thou'rt  here,  to  see  this 

Union  splendid, 
The  Rich  and  Poor  in  one  bright  link  of  Felloit-feeling 

friended. 

Essex.  P.  Q. 
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LORD  JEFPRETS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.* 


AMONa  the  extraordinary  pranks  ever  playing 
by  the  Old  Juggler  Tme^  none  can  seem  more 
diverting  to  those  whose  literary  memories  reach 
back  for  thirty  years,  than  to  see  the  great 
Aristarch  of  the  North,  the  incarnate  We  of 
the  once  all-powerful  Edinburgh  BevieWy  an  abdi* 
cated  monarch  ;  stripped  of  every  attribute  of 
supremacy,  and  laid  on  the  dissecting  table  of 
the  modem  critics,  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
any  other  fallible  penman.  It  required  some 
courage,  and  great  magnanimity  in  Lord  Jefirey 
to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  publication ;  virtually 
to  plead  before  that  tribunal  of  which  he  was  once 
the  Supreme  Judge,  and  tacitly  to  submit  to  the 
award  of  those  to  whom  it  might  now  be  a  malicious 
satisfaction 

To  make  the  cruel  feel  the  pangs  they  give. 

On  this  score,  we  imagine,  however,  that  the 
author  of  these  Contributions  had  little  to  appre- 
hend.    The  eminent  services  which  he  and  his 
band  of  brothers,  but  more  especiaUy  himself,  have 
rendered  to  literature  and  science ;  and  ^^  in  fami- 
liarizing the  public  mind  with  higher  speculations, 
and  sounder  and  larger  views  of  the  great  objects 
of  human  pursuit  than  had  ever   before    been 
brought  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions, 
and  also  in  permanently  raising  the  standard,  and 
increasing  the   influence  of  tJl  such  occasional 
writings,"  can  never  either  be  forgotten,  nor  lightly 
valued.    As  an  immense  improvement  upon  every- 
thing of  the  same  sort  that  had  been  previously 
known  or  contemplated,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  continental  Europe,  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
rate  the  character  and  influence  of  The  Edin- 
burgh Renew  too  highly.   Its  appearance,  as  soon  as 
it  had  surmounted  the  blunders  and  crudities  of  ex- 
treme and  presumptuous  youth,  constituted  a  new 
and  brighter  era  in  periodical  literature.    Litera- 
ture was,  for  the  moment,  eclipsed  by  its  own  crea- 
ture, criticism.   And  for  this  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  world  is  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Jeffrey ;  who 
from  the  first  bestowed  a  large  share  of  his  time 
and  attention  in  working  out  the  original  happy 
idea  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  with  singular  ability 
and  sagacity ;  and  an  aptitude  for  the  delicate 
office,  which  we  think  could  not  have  been  found 
in  any  other  of  his  associates,  however  great  their 
intellectual  powers.    With  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Homer,  we  cannot  indeed  conceive  of  any  one 
of    Jeffrey's    colleagues  that    could    have  been 
trained  to  fulfil  the  onerous  duties  of  conducting 
this  great  organ  of  literature  and  opinion,  and  of 
forming  the  cement  and  animating  spirit  of  the 
confraternity.     And  it  is  but  too  probable,  that 
though  Mr.  Homer  s  temper  could  have  stood  all  the 
trials  and  assaults  made  upon  it,  his  animal  spirits 
must  have  failed.  Lord  Jefirey  intimates  his  early 
difficulties  when  he  says,  in  explaining  a  particular 
circumstance,  **  I  was  but  a  Feudal  moti&Tch. ;  who 
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had  but  a  slender  control  over  his  gi'eater  Barons — 
and  really  could  not  prevent  them  from  occasionally 
waging  a  little  private  war,  upon  griefs  or  resent- 
ments of  their  own."    He  had  also  the  difficulties 
to  contend  against  which  beset  every  party  oigan 
that    affects    anything    like    independence,   and 
aspires  to  influence  opinion  and  action  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  party.   Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  justice  or  propriety  of  *^  the 
high  place"  which  The  Review  at  once  assumed, 
as  if  of  right,  over  literature  and  politics,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  boldness  of  the  course  succeeded  for 
a  very  great  length  of  time.  Trembling  and  cowed, 
authors  appeared  at  the  critical  tribunal,  not  as  of 
yore,  to  have  their  smaller  faults  civilly  pointed 
out    and   gently   censured,  but  to    be   schooled 
in  the  principles  of  their  own  art  by  their  master, 
the  reviewer ;  who,  with  the  most  natural  air  in 
the  world,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  understood  the  principles  of 
poetiy  better  than  all  the  poets^  and  of  fiction  better 
than  all  the  fictionists ;  who  was,  in  short,  the 
Pope  of  literature  and  science,  throned  on  the 
seven  hills  of  Philosophy,  Politics,  History,  Phy- 
sics and  Metaphysics,  Poetry  and  Romance.  *'  The 
Edinburgh Reiiew"  says  Lord  Jefirey,  ''aimed  high 
from  the  banning."    It  aimed  high,  indeed ;  at 
no  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  literary  despot- 
ism in  Europe :  in  which  it  was  fortunately,  impos- 
sible to  succeed.     But  wherever  its  aims  were  just, 
it  succeeded  abundantly  ;  and,  unable  to  misdi- 
rect or  impede  the  course  of  original  genius,  or  long 
to  mislead  the  public  taste,  the  habits  of  literary 
discussion,  and  of  mental  activity  to  which  it  stimu- 
lated millions  of  minds,  again  reacting  on  tens  of 
millions,  must  have  produced  vast  and  salutary 
effects  upon  society. 

We  do  not  observe  that  Lord  Jeffrey  offers 
any  apk>logy  for  what  some  will  regard  as  the  car- 
dinal vice  of  The  Review,  namely,  the  cool  assump- 
tion of  the  critic's  superiority  to  the  author,  who- 
ever he  might  be  :  Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, it  was  all  the  same.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  master-policy.  To  have  given  up  this,  would 
have  been  to  descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
Journalists;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
many  instances,  this  claim  was  sustained  with 
great  ability,  and  not  unfrequently  established, 
by  views  of  important  questions  more  original  and 
profound  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  work 
professing  to  discuss  them. 

Neither  for  the  smaller  airs  of  petulant  assump- 
tion, or  of  a  gracious  condescension  not  over  grace- 
ful, which  the  Review  occasionally  exhibited,  do  we 
see  any  apology  offered  ;  yet  blemishes  of  this  petty 
sort  were,  we  apprehend,  among  the  most  irrita- 
ting of  the  juvenile  delinquencies  of  the  Oracle  of 
the  Northern  Literary  Confederacy ;  who  sometimes 
gave  more  offence  by  the  arrogant  manner  of  dealing 
out  counsel,  advice,  and  praise,  than  censure  could 
have  provoked.  It  is  but  a  shabby  apology,  and  one 
which,  we  are  sure.  Lord  Jeffrey  would  disdain  to 
use,  that  the  worst  faults  of  The  Edinburgh  Re^ 
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vieWy  in  its  most  juvenile  days,  were  immeasarably 
distanced  by  its  nnscrapolous  and  bitterly  malig- 
nant riyal  of  the  Sonth,  from  the  first  hour  that  it 
came  into  existenoe,  until  Mr.  Gifford  ceased  to 
conduct  it. 

In  a  careful,  but.  somewhat  over-anxious  pre- 
face. Lord  JefiFtey  states  the  reasons  which  have 
led  to  the  publication  of  this  selection  from  his 
multitudinous  contributions  daring  thirty-eight 
years.     On  the  whole,  he  thinks  that,  though 
holding  the  high,  grave,  and  responsible  station  of 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he  has  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  share  in  originatiDg  and 
carrying  on  TAe  Review  ;  to  which,  indeed,  he 
rather  looks  back  with  a  mixture  of  agreeable  and 
applausive  feelings ;  and  not  declining  his  share 
of  its  early  faults  or  blunders,  he  modestly  puts 
in  a  claim,  which  will  be  most  liberally  allowed, 
to  participate  in  the  merits,  which  so  vastly  out- 
balance &e  defects.    Some  will  conceive  the  state- 
ment altogether  superfluous.     Who,  save  for  The 
Review^  out  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  few  assize 
towns  of  Scotland,  would  ever  have  heard,  or 
much  cared  about  Lord  Jeffrey  more  than  any 
other  respectable  and  learned  Scottish  Judge  ? — ^a 
set  of  persons  most  estimable  in  their  own  sphere, 
but  of  surprisiogly  little  importance  to  all  the  world, 
lawyers  included,  beyond  the  Border  ;  and  across 
the  channel,  or  the  Atlantic,  of  none  whatever. 

Lord  Jeffrey  claims  praise  for  the  uniform  moral 
tendency  of  his  reviews;  even  those  of  the  most 
frivolous  works  which  he  condescended  to  notice  : 
and  tlus^  we  think,  will  also  be  unhesitatingly  and 
heartily  accorded.    This  principle,  the  most  valu- 
able by  which  a  Journalist  can  be  guided,  has, 
indeed,  in  one  or  two  instances,  betrayed  him  into 
something  like  undue  severity  to  individuals.  We 
may  specify  the  cases  of  Bums  and  of  Swift ;  in 
which  reasoning,  in  itself  most  powerful  and  just, 
is  somewhat  haishly  applied. 
/  A  good  deal  of  the  preface  is  occupied  with  an 

explanation  of  a  statement  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  relation  to  Lord  Jefirey,  which  appears 
in  Mr.  Lockhart's  Memoirs  of  Scott.  His  Lordship 
perhaps,  gives  the  affair  more  importance  than  it 
deserves ;  but  upon  investigation,  he  appears  to  be 
in  the  rights  though  Scott  wrote  at  the  moment, 
and  Jeffrey  looks  back  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
busy  years. 

Our  readers  must  remember,  that  it  was  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith  who  first  magnanimously  re- 
solving, with  his  briefless  associates,  to  *^  cultkxae 
literatum  vpcn  a  little  oatmeal^  projected  from  his 
seven-storied  attic,  the  great  political  and  literary 
organ,  which  from  1803  till  1829,  was  under 
the  management,  though  not  the  absolute  con- 
trol, of  Mr.  Jeffrey.  When  the  editor — but 
Mr.  Jefirey  studiously  eschews  the  term,  editor 
—was,  in  1829,  elected  by  Whigs  and  Tories 
unanimously.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
he  thought  it  becoming  in  the  head  of  that  '^  great 
law  corporation"  to  rengn  the  business  of  con- 
ducting what  ^^  might  in  many  respects  be  fairly 
represented  aa  a  party  Journal."  For  several 
years  after  this  j)eriod  he  wrote  nothing  for  The 
Kmeio;  and  in  his  contributions  during  the  years 


that  have  since  elap8ed,he  has  steered  clear  of  party 
politics.  His  reviews,  since  he  resigned,  have  only 
been  four.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  notice,  has  any  one  of 
these,  save'the  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  four  well-filled  volumes  be- 
fore us.  Ample  as  they  are,  they  do  not,  we  are 
told,  contain  a  thu'd  of  the  entire  body  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey's  able  and  varied  contributions  to  The 
Eeview,  They  form,  however,  we  should  imagine, 
the  cream  of  the  mass  of  his  writings ;  and  some  of 
the  crack  temporary  articles  are  here,  as  well  as 
those  on  which  time  has  set  the  stamp  of  excellence. 

The  contributions  are  arranged  under  general 
heads,  without  any  regard  to  the  date  of  their 
appearance,  which  seems  a  truer  principle  than  a 
merely  chronological  sequence.  We  have,  I.  Ge- 
neral Literature  and  Literary  Biographies. 
II.  Historical  Memoirs.  III.  Poetry.  IV.  Phi- 
losophy, Metaphysics,  and  Jurisprudence.  V. 
Novels,  Tales,  and  Prose  Works  of  Fiction.  VI. 
General  PouTiC8(temporary  party  questions  being 
avoided,  as  things  that  have  perished  in  the  use ;) 
and  lastly.  Miscellaneous  Contributions.  Mr. 
Jefirey's  elaborate  Essay,  or  rather  Treatise  upon 
the  Principles  of  Taste,  which  was  published  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  JEhteyclopcedia  Britannieay 
but  of  which  the  germ  had  previously  appeared  in 
a  review  of  Alison's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Taste,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection,  as  the 
most  considerable  and  sustained  literary  efibrt  of 
the  author.  What  a  field  this  enumeration 
opens  up  !  How  much  of  delight  and  in- 
struction must  it  recall  to  two  generations  of 
readers  !  how  many  fond  memories  of  things 
once  most  precious !  It  becomes  almost  an  imperti- 
nence to  specify  the  reviews  of  the  poetry  of 
Crabbe,  Scott,  and  Campbell,  Byron,  and  Bums ; 
or  of  the  works  of  De  Stael,  and  Alfieri,  and  the 
early  English  Dramatists;  the  novels  of  Scott 
and  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  other  eminent  fiction- 
ists.  There  is,  however,  we  think,  no  depart- 
ment more  rich  or  more  edifying  and  delight- 
ful to  look  back  upon  than  the  Literary  Bio- 
graphies, and  some  of  those  which  are  designated 
Hietorieal  Memoirs.  Need  we  recall  such  fami- 
liar things  as  the  papers  on  the  Lives  of  Swift, 
Bums,  Mackintosh,  Franklin,  Heber,  Cowper, 
Curran,  CoUingwood,  Held,  Priestley,  and  Colonel 
Hutchinson  and  his  wife;  or  the  entertaining 
articles  on  Pepys,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine 
of  Baireuth,  or  the  Emperor  Baber,  Madame  dc 
Deffand,  or  Baron  Grimm  ?  All  of  these  may  not 
be  equal  in  value ;  yet  they  comprise  a  body  of 
papers,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting ;— of  Biography,  teaching  by  example, 
such  as  no  other  work  could  furnish — a  true  Do- 
mestic and  Literary  Plutarch. 

In  the  reprints.  Lord  Jeffrey  has  acted  upon  the 
principle,  '^  what  is  writ  is  writ."  The  omissions 
are,  therefore,  mainly  of  extracts  from  the  books  re- 
viewed ;  and  the  emendations  slight^  and  nearly  all 
verbal,  intended  either  to  throw  light  on  obscuri« 
ties  or  correct  the  text.  Though  Lord  Jeffrey,  in 
some  few  instances,  regrets  that  he  has  not  em-< 
ployed  a  gentler  tone  or  form  of  expression,  and 
though  he  seems  to  lean  more  to  the  side  of  in- 
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dulgence  than  in  former  years,  we  observe  no 
important  change  of  opinion  in  any  principle, 
whether  of  morals,  philosophy,  or  taste,  that  he  for« 
merly  arowed  and  supported.  In  that  contro- 
versy about  words — ^for  it  is  little  else — on  JGTm- 
man  Perfectihilil^,  he  assumed  the  side  sanctioned 
by  reason  and  experience ;  and  he  maintains  it 
still,  against  the  Perfectibility  School,  whether  of 
England  or  France.  Had  the  Masters  or  Founders 
of  that  School  substituted  the  word  Progression 
for  Perfectibility^  the  dispute  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  Mr.  Jefirey  and  they  at  one ;  and  they 
really  could  have  meant  no  more.  In  his  controversy 
with  the  Lake  Poets,  or  rather  with  Wordsworth — 
for  the  quarrel  with  Southey  was  as  much  politi- 
cal as  poetical — ^Lord  Jeffrey  also  holds  his  original 
ground,  content  to  see  the  age  desert  him,  and  to 
remain  in  a  glorious  minority.  But  he  makes  a 
becoming  and  handsome,  and,  we  are  certain, 
satisfactory  apology  for  the  mode  of  his  condem- 
nation, when  he  says.  In  a  note  afhxed  to  the 
review  of  The  ExcursioUy  "  I  have  spoken  in  many 
places  rather  too  bitterly  and  confidently  of  the 
faults  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  and  forgetting 
that,  even  on  my  view  of  them,  they  were  but  faults 
of  taste,  or  venial  self-partiality,  have  sometimes 
visited  them,  I  fear,  with  an  asperity  which  should 
be  reserved  for  objects  of  moral  reprobation.  If 
I  were  now  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  Ids 
poetical  merits,  though  my  judgment  might  not  be 
substantially  different,  I  hope  I  should  repress  the 
greater  part  of  the  vivacities  of  expression."  The 
Critic  should  have  stopped  here  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  not  again  have  wakened  the  question  of 
poetical  merits  :  at  least  we  think  so  ;  probably 
from  being  of  the  number — no  small  one— of  per- 
sons who  still  "  actually  admire  this  White  Doe  of 
Ifylstone  ;  "  and  find  a  savage  kind  of  beauty,  and 
a  profound  moral,  even  in  Peter  Bell,  The  worst 
thing,  after  all,  of  those  celebrated  critiques  is,  that 
they  impugn  the  sensibility  and  judgment  of  their 
author  even  more  than  his  candour;  and  augur 
something  like  limited  imagination,  or  a  narrow 
range  of  poetical  emotion. 

Lord  JefFi-ey  frankly  owns,  that  he  has  said,  in 
his  time,  ''  petulant  and  provoking  things  of  Mr. 
Southey,  and  such  as  he  would  not  say  now ;"  but 
he  is  not  conscious  that  he  was  ever  unfair  to 
Southey's  poetry.  It  may  be  freely  admitted,  that 
if  there  was  a  bias,  the  critic  was  unconscious  of  it ; 
and  also  that  Southey's  changes  of  opinion,  united 
with  his  tone  of  intolerance  and  dogmatism,  were, 
for  the  moment,  beyond  measure  provoking,  and 
even  worthy  of  chastisement.  The  only  review  of 
Southe3r*s  poetry  reprinted  is  the  last  written ;  that 
of  Roderick  the  Last  of  the  Goths.  The  j  uxta-posi- 
tion  of  the  poetical  critiques  in  the  volume  is  un- 
fortunate. So  much  praise  of  Rogers  and  Moore  ; 
not  that  the  criticism  on  the  latter  is  not  acute  and 
discriminating  ;  and  so  much  depreciation  of  Ro- 
derick^ and  The  White  Doe^  and  The  Excursion^  must 
stlQ  be  a  little  irritating  to  some  folks. 

Instead  of  calling  or  recalling  the  attention  of 
readers  to  what,  in  these  volumes,  is  beautiful  and 
refined  in  speculation;  poignant,  animated,  and 
graceful  in  composition ;  or  noble  and  persuasive  in 


morn!  aim;  we  would,  if  ourspaceforpast  popular  and 
familiar  writings  permitted,  rather  gladly  extract, 
and  largely,  from  the  review  of  O'Driscol's  History 
of  Ireland ;  which  engages  attention  from  its  great 
intrinsic  value,  and  especially  by  the  applicability 
of  the  general  reasoning  to  the  existing  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  it  is,  we 
earnestly  recommend  this  paper,  which  appears  in 
the  fourth  volume,  to  the  attention  of  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  people,  but  especially  to  the  latter  ; 
and  content  ourselves  with  ihis  sentence  from  the 
note  appended  to  the  reprint  of  TheBem/ew: — *^  If 
at  that  time,  [in  1827>]  I  thought  a  separation,  or  a 
dissolution  of  UieUnion,(f or  they  are  the  same  thing,) 
a  measure  not  to  be  contemplated  but  with  horror, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  I  should  not  look  more 
charitably  on  the  proposition,  now  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform  have 
taken  away  some,  at  least,  of  the  motives  or  apo* 
logies  of  those  by  whom  it  was  maintained.  The 
example  of  Scotland  [in  Hie  Review]  is  still,  I 
think,  well  put  for  the  aigument.  And  among 
the  many  who  must  now  consider  this  question,  it 
may  be  gratifying  to  some  to  see  upon  what 
grounds,  and  how  decidedly  an  opinion  was  then 
formed  upon  it,  by  one  certainly  not  much  die* 
posed  to  think  favourably  of  the  conduct  or  pre- 
tensions of  England." There  is  another  review 

which,  upon  the  same  solid,  utilitarian  principle 
that  guides  us  in  the  above  instance,  we  would  also 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  modem  readers; 
leaving  the  gay,  the  elegant,  the  imaginative,  and 
entertaining  papers,  to  shift  for  themselves.  We 
mean  now  an  article  upon  the  nature  of  those  social, 
humane,  and  friendly  relations  wbich  should  subsist 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Free  United  States 
of  America.  This  paper  was  written  so  far  back 
as  1819  ;  since  which  period  the  evils  pointed  out 
have  been  heinously  aggravated  by  the  TroUopee, 
Kembles,  Marry  ats,  andDickenses ;  who  have,  most 
inconsiderately,  revenged  venial  offences  offered  to 
their  own  vanity  and  self-love,  by  unjustifiable  at- 
tacks upon  a  whole  nation :  for  personal  offence,  or 
wounded  vanity,  is  clearly  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  it.  To  this  paper,  we  find  the  following  note  at- 
tached :  "There  is  no  one  feeling,  having  public  con- 
cerns for  its  object,  with  which  I  have  so  long  and 
deeply  been  impressed,  as  that  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  our  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  free,  powerful^  morale  and  industrious  States  of 
America;  a  condition  upon  which  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  not  only  our  own  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, but  that  of  the  better  part  of  the  world,  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  more  and  more  depen- 
dent. I  give  the  first  place,  therefore,  in  this  con- 
cluding division  of  the  work,  to  an  earnest  and 
somewhat  importunate  exhortation  to  this  effect, 
which,  I  believe,  produced  some  impression  at  the 
time,  and,  I  trust,  may  still  help  forward  the  good 
end  to  which  it  was  directed." 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  Younger 
journalists,  party- writers,  and  literary  critics  of 
all  grades,  may  find  much  in  the  Spirit  and  in 
the  Art  manifested  in  these  volumes,  for  tlieir  in- 
struction and  guidance,  and  something  also  for 
warning.     They  will  see,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
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nuten  of  iheir  profeesion,  although  he  haa  never 
emd  vat  blandered  to  anything  like  the  extent 
of  Bome  of  the  bumbleet  and  dullest  of  the  crafty 
£zMii»  in  looking  back  upon  his  brilliant  and  pnw- 
peroBB  career,  nothing  to  regret  of  excess  on  the 
«de  of  candour,  gentleneaa,  and  indulgence ;  hut  a 


good  deal  to  repent  in  the  arrogant  t<»ie  and  sharp 
expression  to  which  he  baa  Bometimes  given  wa^i 
under  the  influence  of  personal  provocation,  or 
party  feeling,  and  the  possession  of  that  most  se* 
ductive  powei^— the  power  of  heing  gracefully  saucy 
and^iftm^. 
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BY  JOHN  HOKRISON. 


(Qmtinued/fom  page  786  of  our  December  No.) 


SoHKTHiifG*  came  in  the  way,  and  my  land- 
kid  desired  bis  sister  to  walk  up  with  me  to  the 
Ban,  and  sbo^r  me  the  way.  We,  of  course,  fell 
iite  oQiiTeraation.  She  had,  she  said,  accom- 
fomd  a  lady  from  Skye  to  Glasgow  for  two  years ; 
tte  ibe  could  bsTe  been  married  there  to  a  man 
she  did  not  dislike;  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
■either  £w«  nor  die  in  the  Low  Ck)untiy,  and  made 
her  escape ;  and  added,  that  she  would  rather  die 
ia  old  maid  in  ber  own  countiy,  than  be  the  wife 
cf  a  Lowland  laird.  She  was  a  handsome  girl, 
About  twmty-two  years  of  age,  and  spoke  £kiglish 
vdl ;  but  regretted  that  her  lady  spoke  to  her  more 
in  Gaelic  than  in  English,  otberwise  she  would 
bare  improved  ber  English  more.  After  receiving 
ker  LnstniGtiom^  and  her  hoping  to  see  me  in  the 
ifionoon  m£e  from,  the  Glen  of  Ghosts,  we  parted. 
1  walked  along  the  eastern  range  of  the  mountains, 
»ed  entered  Coruishk  from  the  south,  where  the 
waters  of  the  lake  fftU  into  the  sea. 

I  walked  along  the  eastern  range  of  mountains, 

md  entered  the  vaUey  or  glen  of  Coruishk  from  the 

^mtb.    ne  lake  dischaiges  itself  into  the  sea  by 

1  eonsideTable  descent  or  rush.     Here  I  found  a 

man  liiiuag.     He  bad  caught  many  fine  sea-trout, 

<r  berling.    On  proceeding  up  the  lake,  from  the 

&agBcnia  of  rock  and  other  obstructions,  I  oould 

sot  walk  more  than  a  mile  per  hour.    The  further 

I  proceeded,  the  scene  became  more  gloomy.    The 

of  the  goat,  the  scream  of  the  eagle, 

to  heighten  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 

The  sea-eagle  I  observed  to  alight  on  one 

cf  the  small  islands,  where,  it  is  probable,  she 

bdUs  Iwr  nest.    I  observed  one  pretty  large  birch 

ca  one  of  the  islands — ^the  only  slmib  I  saw.    I 

wiodcted  roand'  the  lake,  which  took  me  at  least 

^JBT  bows*     I  obeerved,  in  a  kind  of  recess  in  the 

Txk,  some  red  deer — about  five ;  and  above  them, 

oi  a  rock,  several  wild  goats  of  a  reddish-brown 

eoioar,  and  reiy  smalL 

On  letamiDg  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  loch,  I 
fioimd  a  new  fisher :  be  bad,  in  the  last  hour,  killed 
mre  than  a  dosen.  I  pointed  out  six  of  the  best 
aboat  a  poiind  vreigbt  each,  and  asked  the  price ; 
he  aid  sixpence.  He  strung  them  through  the 
p^  on  a  bit  of  small  cord,  and  I  carried  them 
kome;  whei9  we  bad  an  excellent  feast  of  tea  and 
trout,  and  some  of  the  best  whisky  I  ever  tasted, 
sftde  by  my  landlord. 
J  wrote  my  Joamal,  adjusted  my  drawings ; 


and  on  the  following  morning  the  boat  arrived. 
I  bathed,  put  on  a  dean  shirt,  had  an  excellent 
breakfast,  and  asked  what  I  had  to  pay ;  the  an« 
swer  was — ^nothing.  I  had  a  small  brooch  in  my 
breast,  with  which  I  presented  the  lady  of  Skye. 
I  had  opened  a  small  leather  portmanteau,  to  pack 
some  article  into,  when  she  put  in,  with  her  own 
hands,  a  pair  of  beautiful  stockings  which  she  her- 
self had  knitted.  I  learned,  many  years  after- 
wards, that  she  was  well  married,  and  had  gone  to 
reside  on  a  neighbouring  island. 

I  embarked,  and  was  landed  on  the  north  side  of 
Mull,  and  walked  to  Tobermory.  The  emigrant 
shipshad  sailed  thieedays before.  I walkedto Arros, 
where  there  is  an  old  castle  and  village.  I  crossed 
over  the  Sound  to  Ardtomish,  drew  and  examined 
the  ruin,  returned  by  the  same  boat,  and  walked 
down  to  Duart.  The  castle  is  built  on  a  rock  ;  it  is 
very  fine,  and  then  contained  a  small  garrison  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  soldiers.  They  were  veiy 
civil,  and  directed  me  to  a  small  public-house,  where 
I  was  very  comfortably  accommodated,  and  pro* 
ceeded  next  day  to  make  drawings. 

Duart  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Macleans,  and  is 
the  scene  of  The  Fam^  Legend^  and  of  Campbell  s 
ballad  of  Helen  of  Lorn.  After  having  made  my 
drawings  on  land,  I  procured  a  boat,  and  rowed 
myself  to  the  rock  where  Maclean  abandoned  his 
lady  to  perish,  and  made  a  drawing  of  the  castle 
from  this  point.  An  old  lady  at  the  inn  told  me 
the  tale  pretty  much  in  the  way  it  has  since  been 
given  to  the  world ;  except  that  the  hero  who  re- 
lieved the  lady  from  the  rock,  was  either  warned  in 
a  dream,  or  saw,  by  the  power  of  the  second- sight, 
the  figure  of  a  lady  abandoned  there ;  and  arrived 
barely  in  time  to  save  her.  The  rock  is  dry  at 
low,  and  covered  at  high  water. 

From  Duart  I  sailed  to  Oban,  and  visited  Dun- 
stafihage  and  the  Pictish  city  of  Beregonium, 
where  I  could  observe  nothing  like  the  regular  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  city.  The  descriptions  of  it 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  are  all  exaggeration ;  but 
the  surrounding  scenery  is  magnificent.  I  visited 
the  Fall  of  Connel,  where,  during  the  flood-tide, 
the  water  flows  inland  over  a  rock,  where  the  pass 
is  narrow,  and  fills  a  laige  basin  in^de.  When 
the  ebb  commences,  the  water  below  retreats  much 
faster  than  it  can  be  discharged  from  the  basin 
above,  which,  falling  leisurely,  forms  a  beautiful 
cascade.    I  walked  up  the  banks  of  the  river  Awe, 


*  It  will  be  ncollect&d  that  we  left  Mr.  Morrison  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  the  midst  of  hii  Keminucenoea  of  Scott,  relftting 
H  tfniifnrrs  in  »  Higbbuad  Tom  forty  years  since.— jE^.  T,  M. 
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to  the  lake,  and  along  its  margin,  which  exhibits 
many  grand  views,  with  Ben  Cruachan  towering  to 
the  north.  I  fell  in  with  an  old  fisherman  who 
liyed  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  kept  a  public- 
house.  He  promised  me  good  fare  if  I  would  em- 
bark with  him,  which  I  did,  and  fared  well.  The 
island  was  stocked  with  rabbits,  and  he  had  taken 
some  very  fine  trout  in  the  lake.  The  house  was 
kept  by  his  daughter,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been 
a  servant  in  Glasgow.  She  understood  cookery,  and 
I  had  stewed  rabbit  and  fried  trout  to  dinner.  I 
stayed  here  three  days.  The  fisherman,  who  rented 
the  island,  provided  me  with  a  small  boat,  in  which  I 
sailed  about  by  myself,  visiting  the  fine  scenery  on 
the  island  and  the  shores  of  the  lake.  I  ascended  Ben 
Cruachan,  which  is  4400  feet  in  height ;  and  the  day 
being  good,  enjoyed  a  most'  extensive  view  :  Loch- 
aber  andGlenorchy  in  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  north 
and  east ;  and  to  the  west  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  Morven  ;  the  rich  island  of  Lismore  and  Ben 
Awe  in  the  foreground  ;  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and, 
over  and  farther  to  the  west  of  Mull,  many  other 
islands  of  fantastic  figure  ;  the  Dutchman's  Cap ; 
Tiree,  famous  for  its  breed  of  ponies ;  lona ;  Scarba ; 
Jura  with  its  five  Paps,  as  the  five  mountains  are 
termed ;  with  Colonsay  and  Isla,  to  the  south-west. 
It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  the  tide  when  the 
whirlpool  of  Corryvreckan  is  in  motion,  for  I  could 
plainly  observe  the  white  foam  of  the  troubled 
waters,  while  all  the  surrounding  ocean  appeared 
"  one  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold."  I  made  a 
bird's-eye  drawing  to  the  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  and  forgot  that  I  had  to  descend  by  a  peril- 
ous route.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea  when 
I  began  to  descend.  I  found  my  little  boat,  and 
regained  the  island  by  moonlight.  My  bill  was 
sixpence  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  dinner 
and  tea,  besides  the  whisky,  a  little  of  whidi  was 
necessary,  as  brandered  trout  formed  one  dish  at 
every  meal. 

I  proceeded  towards  Inverary, — passing  through 
the  romantic  village  of  Cladidi.  The  whole  road 
to  Loch  Fyne  is  grand.  I  rested,  and  drew  so 
many  views  that,  although  the  distance  was 
short,  it  was  late  before  I  reached  the  inn  at  In- 
verary. The  accommodation  was  excellent ;  but 
the  bill  of  one  day  here  would  have  kept  me  a  week 
on  the  island,  and  the  fare  was  not  better. 

I  varied  the  ordinary  route,  and  sailed  down  Loch 
Fyne,  where  I  fell  in  with  a  boat  about  to  sail  for 
the  Island  of  Arrah.  I  embarked,  and  landed  in 
the  port  of  Loch  Ranza ;  tlian  which,  with  its  old 
castle,  I  had  seen  nothing  finer.  I  rambled  about 
for  a  day,  visitiug  the  Torruidyan,  a  high  rocky 
mountain,  where  millions  of  seafowl  build  their 
nests,  and  where  my  guide,  (the  same  who  had  at- 
tended Professor  Playfair,)  pointed  out  a  junction 
of  the  granite  with  the  schistus.  Next  day,  I  tra- 
velled over  a  wild  and  high  range  of  grand  moun- 
tains to  Glen  Rosa.  Near  the  summit,  I  was  over- 
taken by  a  thunder-storm  and  heavy  rain.  I  got 
under  a  grand  flat  stone,  or  rather  cave,  from  which 
I  heard  the  thunder  and  saw  the  lightning  with 
great  effect.  I  felt  a  disagreeable  putrid  smell, 
which  was  accounted  for  when  I  observed  two  foxes 
passing  into  the  cavo ;  one  of  them  canted  some- 1 


tiling  in  its  mouth,  like  a  hare  or  inuirfow 
likely  had  young.  Glen  Rosa,  in  terrific  gi 
is  the  next  thing  to  Coruishk  in  Skye ;  but, 
of  beauty,  with  its  woods  skirting  the  glen, 
superior.  The  lake  is  wanting.  At  the  b< 
the  valley  are  some  fine  old  Scots  iirt 
from  thence  to  Brodick  is  Culshant,  or  tli 
of  Enchantment. 

Next  day,  I  ascended  Goatfell,  the  vie 
which  is  very  extensive  :  the  whole  range 
West  Highlands,  with  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Cn 
Ben  Lomond  ;  the  mountains  of  Gallowav 
south-east ;  the  whole  of  Ayrshire  ;  Ailsa 
Ireland  in  the  distance ;  the  whole  of  K 
spread  like  a  map,  and  at  no  great  distance 
all  the  Hebrides  south  of  Tiree  and  Mull. 

I  descended  by  the  Glen  of  Coriie,  a  m< 
rific  scene ;  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  B: 
The  old  castle  of  the  Boyds  is  kept  in  good 
and  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  fa^ 
land-steward.  Next  day  I  sailed  for  Gr< 
and  Glasgow,  and  on  to  Dumfries, — having 
on  my  Highland  tour  three  weeks :  my  whc 
penditure  five  pounds  or  thereby. 


Sir  Henry  Raebum  regretted  to  me  th 
Walter  had  declined  to  sit  to  him.  '^  The  pc 
I  have  already  painted,"  he  said,  **  has  a  1 
look.  There  are  three ;  but  two  are  copic 
though  I  wished  him  to  sit  for  them  all. 
he  is  a  restless  sitter.'* — "  Not  only  myself,' 
Sir  Walter,  on  the  other  hand,  "but  my 
dog  growls  when  he  observes  a  painter  prep 
his  palette.*' — **  I  will  undertake,"  said  I,  i 
Henry,  "  to  prevail  with  him  to  sit,  provided 
to  be  present  with  the  sitter's  leave,  and  perm 
by  way  of  lesson,  to  copy  the  work  in  ce 
stages." 

"  You  shall  not  only  have  my  leave  to  be 
sent,"  said  Sir  Henry,  *'  but  I  may  paint  your 
head  into  the  bargain."  I  mentioned  to  Sir  W 
that  it  would  be  conferring  on  me  a  most  partic 
favour,  as  I  had  conventioned  with  Sir  H 
Raebum  that  I  should  be  present  at  all  th( 
tings,  if  he  was  not  averse  to  the  arrangen 
**  I  have  been  painted  so  often,"  said  he,  "  tl 
am  sick  of  the  thing ;  especially  since,  with 
exception  of  Raebum's  old  portrait,  I  can  on]} 
so  many  old  shoemakers  or  blue-gown  heg^ 
Even  Lawrence,  whose  portrait  is  in  progress, 
been  thinking  more  of  tiie  poet  than  the  man. 

The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

is  what  he  is  aiming  at ;  but  I  anticipat 
failure.  Raebum's  portrait  looks  down,  and 
Thomas's  too  much  up.  I  think  that  sometl: 
between  the  two  would  be  better  ;  I  hate  attitui 

My  compliments  to  Sir  Henry,  and  say  t 

I  will  be  glad  to  see  him  here  to-morrow,  to  bre 
fast :  it  is  not  a  court  day.  You  will  accompE 
him,  of  course."  This  was  after  dinner.  I  cal 
at  St.  Bernards  on  the  following  morning,  and  fov 
the  artist  walking  in  his  garden.  He  was  mi 
gratified  with  my  success,  and  prepared  to  go  w 
me  to  Cagtle  Street. 
"His  time,"  said  he,  "  us  Avell  as  my  own,  is 
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much  taken  up,  that  I  seldom  see  him.    I  wiU  send 
an  apology  to  all  my  sitteTS  to-day." 

**  You  will  do  well "  aaid  I ;  "for  he  mentioned 
that  if*  no  unlooked-for  thing  came  in  the  way,  he 
would  accompany  you  to  York  Place,  and  have  the 
first  ffltting." 

After  breakfast^  they  sat  two  hours  conversing. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  two  men,  the  first  and 
most  aoGompliBhed  in  their  seyeral  departments  as 
poet  and  painter,  discoursing  on  different  effects 
and  departments  of  their  art. 

« I  widi,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  that  you  would 
let  us  hare  a  little  more  finishing  in  the  hack- 
grounds.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  I  understand, 
employs  a  landscape  painter." — ^*  Of  that  I  do 
not  approve,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "Landscape 
in  the  background  of  a  portrait  ought  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  shadow  of  a  landscape :  ef- 
fect is  aA  that  is  wanted.  Nothing  ought  to  divert 
the  eye  from  the  principal  object— -the  face ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  something  in  the  style  of  Milton's 
Death : 

The  other  shape,  if  shape  it  might  be  call'd 
That  shape  had  neoe,  or  snbstanee  might  be  call'd 
That  slubdow  seem'd,  for  each  seem'd  either. 

I  am  at  present  painting  an  admiral,  and  had  some 
thought  of  asking  my  friend,  the  minuter  of  Dud- 
dtngston,  to  paint  me  a  sea;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Thomson's  sea 
might  put  my  part  of  the  picture  to  the  blush.'' 

**  We  win  proceed  to  the  first  sitting,"  said  Sir 
Walter ;  **  and  I  thmk  that  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
you  a  customer  for  the  picture." — **  You  may,  for 
a  copy.  Sir  Walter ;  but  the  portrait  that  I  am 
now  painting  is  for  myself,  although  it  may  find 
its  way,  in  time,  into  your  own  family."  A  copy 
of  this  portrait  was  painted  for  Lord  Montague ; 
but  the  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  painter's 
only  son,  Henry  Raebum,  Esq.,  of  St.  Bernards. 

Ihiring  the  paintii^  of  the  portrait  Iattended,and 
throughout  its  progress  made  many  studies.  After 
two  or  three  sittings,  Sir  Walter  was  highly  pleased. 
^  I  wish  none  but  your  portraits  of  me  were  in 
esistence,"  satd  Sir  Walter.  ^^  A  portrait  may  be 
strikingly  like,  and  yet  have  a  very  disagreeable 
effect.'*  This  portrait  is  the  heomhideal  of  his  ap- 
pearance. The  painter  has  seized  the  happy  mo- 
ment ;  and  it  is,  by  far,  the  best  likeness  that  has 
ever  been  painted.  A  small  head  in  wax,  by  John 
Henning,  done  about  1807,  of  which  I  have  a  copy, 
is  slso  a  capital  likeness. 

I  was  preparing  to  go  to  London ;  and,  being 
anxious  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  both  Sir 
Walter  and  Sir  Henry  gave  me  cards  of  intro- 
duction. I  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  pslette.  ^  I  will,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
«  desire  that  favour  for  you.  I  think  that  you 
vrill  find  double  the  number  of  tints,  as  you  term 
it,  that  are  on  Raebum*s  palette." 

On  arriving  in  London,  I  delivered  Sir  Walter's 
note,  and  was  asked  to  breakfast  next  day.  Sir 
Henry  Raebum's  card  I  still  retain.  *^  With  respect 
to  the  arrangement  of  my  palette,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
^  which  your  ftnend  Sir  Walter  desires  me  to  ex- 
hibit, you  shall  see  It  imroediately."  He  was,  in 
Uher  retpeots,  nuH»t  potito*    Uo  showed  VM  Sir 


Walter's  portrait,  which  was  in  progress.  I  knew 
it,  and  that  was  all ;  it  had  an  afit^ted  cast-up  of 
the  eye ;  in  fact,  he  had  determined  to  make  him 
a  poet.  He  asked  my  opinion,  which  I  gave  him 
frankly,  and  which  he  received  with  great  good 
nature.  "Sir  Walter,  when  he  looks  up,  half 
shuts  his  eyes ;  yours  are  too  open." — **  You  are 
quite  correct  in  your  remark ;  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  attend  to  it."  On  leaving,  Sir  Thomas  gave  me 
a  card  to  attend  his  lecture  in  the  Royal  Academy ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  London  soon  aft«r,  and 
did  not  again  see  him. 

In  the  time  of  breakfast.  Sir  Thomas  spoke  much 
of  Mr.  Raebum  and  his  style  of  painting,—"  He 
OQght  to  be  richer  than  I  can  be ;  for  he  can  paint 
three  pictures  for  my  one.  His  prices  are  much 
too  small.  His  portrait  of  the  Highlander  M*Nab, 
is  the  best  representation  of  a  human  being  that  I 
ever  saw.  Mr.  Raebum's  style  is  freedom  itself." 
Sir  Thomas  kindly  offered  to  give  me  an  intro- 
duction to  the  private  collectbn  of  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintance in  London. 

I  had  been  in  London  to  give  certain  evidence 
respecting  some  survey  that  I  had  made  with  Mr. 
Telford;  which  having  finished,  I  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh by  sea. 

Having  afterwards  business  at  Stirling,—"  When 
you  are  in  that  neighbourhood,"  saidSrWaltar,  "go 
to  Castle  Campbell,  and  make  me  some  drawings  of 
certain  parts  that  I  will  describe  to  you  in  writing  ; 
butdraweveryodd-lookingobjectthatcomesinyour 
way.  The  title  of  Castle  Campbell  will  please  you. 
The  castle  of  Okom^  on  the  water  of  Griefs  in  the 
glen  of  Carey  and  in  the  parish  of  DoUmr.  Be  par- 
ticuhir  about  an  old  garden  door,  at  which  your 
fetehd  John  Knox  held  forth  a  sermon  to  the  Duke 
of  Argy le,  and  a  great  multitude.  Argy le  was  then 
the  owner  ;  the  castle  was  taken  and  burnt  down 
by  Montrose." 

On  my  letum,  he  was  much  pleased  with  my 
portfolio.  The  country  around  Dollar  ia  higjily 
picturesque.  The  Falls  of  the  Devon,  the  Cauldron 
Linn,  and  RumbUng  Brig,  are  in  the  true  Salva- 
tor  style*  Chickmannan  Tower,  mth  Stirling  and 
the  wild  Loch  Katrine  soenery-^the  country  of 
the  Macgregor»— are  in  the  distance.  Sir  Walter 
regretted  that  I  had  not  proceeded  on  to  explore 
the  whole  range.—"  But,"  said  he, « there  is  a  good 
time  coming." 

I  mentioned  to  hhn  that  I  had  an  invitation  to 
paint  some  pictures  in  Liverpool,  and  had  received 
letters  from  General  Diromto  Dr.  Macartney  and 
other  Galloway  gentlemen  residents  in  that  city. 
— "  I  will,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  strengthen  these  let- 
ters by  one  to  my  friend  Mr.  Roscoe."* 

On  presenting  this  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,—"  You 
must,"  said  that  gwiUeraan,  "  be  a  great  favourite 
with  Sir  Walter  ;  and  I  think  that  you  would  be 
highly  gratified  by  reading  his  letter.  Iwishtoshow 
it  to  some  friends,  to  whom  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
an  introducti<m  in  your  favour ;  but  I  will  return  it 
to  you,  to  retain  by  way  of  heir-loom."  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  venerable  appearance  of  Mr, 

Roscoe,  and, his  kind,  interesting  manner;  and  not 
II  ■  ■  ■  '      "  ■ 

*  TUU  refofB  to  tho  letter  of  intwliictiaji  priwtvl  la  thl 
flret  part  of  tbf  Riroiaiiwncw.— &  1%  ^/. 
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a  little  Borpiised  to  hear  him  speak  the  broad  Lan- 
cashire dialect.  He  gave  me  a  card  of  introduction 
to  the  Athenieum  Beading  Booms  and  Library ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  a  part  of  the  libraiy  that 
once  belonged  to  himself  which  required  a  parti- 
cular introduction. — "  Come,"  said  he,  "  any  even- 
ing to  tea,  I  am  always  at  home,"  Some  days 
afterwards,  he  returned  me  Sir  Walter  s  letter, 
saying, — *^  It  is  of  more  value  to  you  than  to  any 
one  else." 

I  resided  more  than  a  year  in  Liverpool,  and 
made  some  short  trips  into  North  Wales,  renewing 
my  old  acquaintance  with  its  mountains  and  ruins. 
Dr.  Macartney  had  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Blundel 
at  Lace,  that  I  might  examine  his  collection,  famous 
for  its  four  Bichard  Wilsons.  '^  Do  not,"  said 
the  doctor,  **  be  surprised  that  he  turns  you  out  of 
the  house,  which  has  nearly  happened  to  myself. 
*^I  will  ensure  good  reception,"  said  Mrs.  Macartney, 
*'  and  indorse  your  document ;  for  Mr.  Blundel, 
with  all  his  foibles,  is  a  bit  of  a  knight-errant" 
I  was  received  with  much  courtesy  by  Mr.  Blundel. 
He  was,  when  I  entered,  in  conversation  with  a 
person  dressed  in  black,  who  seemed  forcibly  to  de- 
tain him.  He  broke  away  from  him,  half  saying 
to  himself,  "  These  old  fools,  there  is  no  end  to  their 
trifling  nonsense.  That,"  said  Mr.  Blundel,  "is 
my  f (umily  priest :  a  veiy  good  person  in  his  way ; 
but  there  is  no  end  to  his  talking.  There,"  con- 
tinued he,  *^is  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  and 
marbles,  I  am  a  member  ofthe  Boxburgh  Club, 
and  printed  my  own  catalogue.  A  servant  will 
show  you  all  the  rooms,  and  then  leave  you  to 
yourself;  which  is,  I  suppose,  your  own  wish. 
You  are  to  make  no  sketches,  or  eveii  memoran- 
dums. Dinner  will  be  ready  at  two  o'clock — a  ocdd 
one,  to  be  sure  ;  for  it  is  our  Lent ;  but  you  shall 
reoeive  all  the  indulgence  in  my  power,"  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  wine  and  cake  to  be  placed  on 
a  side-table,  and  so  left  me. 

There  are  many  good  pictures,  particularly  by 
Gaspar  Poussin,  and  much  indifierent  matter;  but 
the  pictures  by  Bichard  Wilson  are  magnificent. 
They  axBy-^Phaeton  asking  leave  $q  draw  the  Char- 
tot  of  ike  Swn^  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better 
without  the  figures  ;  a  Distant  view  of  Borne ; 
TiwjU;  and  another.  The  figures  in  the  three  last, 
put  in  by  Wilson's  own  hand,  are  simple,  and 
accord  well  with  the  landscape.  The  skies  and 
back-grounds  of  aU  these  pictures  have  suffered 
greatly  by  a  foolish  conceit  of  placing  them  in 
panels  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  from  which  they 
have  been  mueh  injured  by  the  damp. 

There  is  a  temple  detached  for  the  marbles.  Most 
of  the  figures  are  copies,  or  modem  manufacture 
of  the  antique,  and  arc  about  dOO  in  number. 

At  two  o'clock  I  was  summoned  to  dinner ;  a 
table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  pic- 
ture-room, with  a  cover  for  one  only.  Several  ser- 
vants were  in  waiting,  and  Mr.  Blundel  himself 
was  halting  round  l^e  room,  being  lame,  '^  I  am 
not  permitted,"  said  he,  '^  to  eat  animal  food  ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  restricted  ; 
here  is  fish  and  fowl,  potted  and  preserved  in  dif- 
ferent modes."  He  opened  a  pot  which  contained 
woodcock,  and  was  a  most  excellent  dish.     There 


was  cold  venison  pie^  tongue,  puddings,  &c; ;  but,  if  I 
remember  right,  neither  beef  nor  mutton.  He  stood 
like  the  physician  over  Governor  Sancho,  pointing' 
out  and  recommending  the  different  dishes.  Hut  I 
was  more  fortunate  than  poor  Sancho ;  for  I  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  pressed  to  eat.     After  the 
eatables  had  been  removed,  he  drank  a  glass  of 
wine,  which  he  had  also  done  during  dinner,  ^^  The 
bottles  are  on  the  table,"  said  he ;  ^  you  may  make 
your  observations,  and  return  occasionally  and  in- 
spire yourself  with  a  glass,    I  am  obliged  to  leave 
you ;  remember  that  money  offered  to  my  pervant, 
I  consider  an  insult.    They  will,  I  hope,  decline  it^ 
and  inform  me  if  it  is  offered.    Come  back  at  any 
time  you  wish,  warning  me  by  a  note  left  at  the 
Greozge  Hotel,  Liverpool,"      He  lefb  me,  but  soon 
returned, — ^  I  have,"  said  he,  '^  still  an  hour  to 
spare ;  uid  after  your  wine  I  will  join  you  in  a  cup 
of  coffee."    I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  pictures 
had  suffered  much  from  damp  by  their  position 
on  the  wall ;  nor,  in  case  of  fire,  could  thqr  be 
readily  removed.    "  I  will,"  said  he,  *'  have  them 
placed  in  portable  frames  immediately;  and  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint,     I  have  just 
heard,"  said  he,  ^'  that  a  member  of  our  Boxburgh 
Club  has  been  i^ot  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Steu- 
art.    Do  you  know  anything  of  the  parties."—-"  I 
know  Boswell,  and  passed  some  days  with  him  when 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Oswald  of  Anchincruive,  while  I  was 
making  a  survey  of  that  estate.  He  was  then  a  good 
Whig ;  but  turned  his  coat,  received  a  pension,  and 
contributes  to  a  newspaper  of  infiimous  charac- 
ter; not  infamous  because  it  is  Tory,  but  because 
it  is  fiUed  with  libels,  the  worst  of  which  have,  it  is 
reported,  been  supplied  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell ; 
and  if  ever  the  finger  of  God  was  visible  in  the  death 
of  one  person  and  the  preservation  of  another,  it  was 
in  theaffair  you  mention," — '^I  am  astonished," said 
he,  ^  that  Sir  Alexander  should  have  gone  out  with 
such  a  person  below  his  own  rank,"    "He is," 
said  I,  "  a  better  man  than  himself ;  and  if  that  can       ^ 
be  a  feather  in  his  cap^  is  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Scotland.    Have  you  not  observed  that  the  Earl 
of  Bosslyn,  who  is  Mr.  Steuart  s  cousin,  was  also 
bis  second." — "  Of  these  circumstances,"  said  he, 
"  I  was  ignorant.  That  alters  the  case,"  Some  time 
afterwards  I  forwarded  Mr.  Steuart's  trial  to  Lice, 
"  I  understand,"  continued  Mr.  Blundel,  "  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  supports  the  same  paper,  Ths  Beacon, 
which  I  sometimes  read," — **  He  no  doubt  supports 
the  paper  the  same  as  he  supports  Blackwood* a 
Magazinoy  for  its  Tory  principles ;  but  Sir  Walter 
is  incapable  of  writing  a  single  line  to  the  isjuiy 
of  any  man  s  character." — ^^  I  am  happy  to  hear  you, 
a  Whig,  say  so.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  have  many  of  his  letters.    I  hate  libels, 
and  hope  that  he  will  discontinue  his  support." 
Sir  Walter  did  withdraw  his  support  from  The 
Section  soon  afterwards. 

On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  I  showed  Sir  Walter 
some  drawings  that  I  had  made  on  stone — a  view 
of  Hermitage.  "Select,"  said  he^  "from  your 
portfolio,  six  castles,  and  execute  them  in  the  same 
style,  with  a  sheet  of  letter-press  at  a  guinea  the 
book,  and  I  will  sell  you  fifty  copies.  Fall  about  it 
immediately,  and  show  me  the  impressions  as 
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they  are  thrown  off.''     I  selected  six  old  castles, 
and    submitted   to  him   the   list.        Hermitage 
OastLe,  Liddesdale ;  Caerlaverock,  Dumf ries-shlie ; 
Threave,  the  Ga^e  of  the  Black    Douglas,  in 
Oalloway ;  Bruce  Castle,  ht  the  Island  of  Rath- 
lin.  County  Antrim  ;   Duart  on  the  Sound  of 
Mull ;    and  Ellandonan,  in  Ross-shire  ;  in  all 
BIX,  with  a  sheet  of  letter-^press  description.  ^^  They 
are  all  very  good,"  said  Sir  Walter ;  **  and,  with 
respect  to  your  descriptions,  I  have  found  very 
litUe  amendment  necessary.  The  price  must  be  one 
guinea ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  25  or 
maybe  60  copies.    Constable  has  promised  to  lend 
his  assistance,  and  will  publish  for  you  if  neces- 
sary.    Go  on,  and  do  not  allow  the  business  to  rest 
one  day."     I  printed  125  copies,  which  were  all 
sold  In  'ten  days.     He  pressed  me  to  publish  an- 
other series ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  draw  too  much  on 
the  good-nature  of  my  friends,  for  the  sales  were  all 
private.    Printing  on  stone  was  then  in  its  infancy 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  indeed  is  so  still,  vdth  respect 
to  landscape;  and  the  impressions  by  no  means 
pleased  me. 

One  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  a  woman  called, 
complaining  tibat  Maida,  Sir  Walter's  stag-hound, 
liad  bit  her  child.  '^And  did  not  Igive  you  something 
handsome tohelpto'cover  it ?''saidSir Walter.  ^TTou 
did  so ;  but  I  am  told  that  if  the  dog  is  not  hanged, 
the  bairn  will  go  mad.*' — ^  I  do  not  think  that 
the  crime  deserves  death,  as  the  child  is  not  yet 
dead ;  but  Maida  shall  be  banished ;  and  if  the 
child  die,  he  shall  suffer,  which  is  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  there  is  some  more  money." 

Maida  was  an  ill-natured  tyke,  and  no  favourite 
with  me.  He  onoe  attacked  me.  I  met  him  in  a 
narrow  path ;  and  he  stood  in  the  middle,  disputing 
my  passage.  Having,  by  good  luck,  a  measuring- 
pole  in  my  hand,  about  eight  feet  in  length,  I  pre- 
pared to  make  my  passage  good.  If  I  had  turned 
my  back,  he  would  have  been  on  me  immediately, 
I  advanced,  and  with  my  good  ash  pole  hit  him  a 
whack  along  the  ribs,  on  which  he  gave  a  fearful 
howl,  and  fled.  So  much  for  the  courage  of  this 
Highland  brute.  On  telling  it  to  his  master,  he 
would  not  believe  it.  *^  I  will  again  defend  my- 
self in  your  presence ;  indeed,  I  will  make  believe 
to  attack  you,  and  you  shall  see  whether  this 
Highland  bear  of  yours  will  be  bold  and  faithful 
in  defending  his  very  kind  and  over-partial  master." 
^  I  do  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  courage 
and  affection  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  put  it 
to  too  severe  a  test." 

One  morning  I  heard  a  dog  howling  in  distress. 
On  going  to  the  place,  I  found  Maida,  who  had 
been  hunting  hares ;  and  on  leaping  a  paling,  was 
entangled  by  the  hind-legs,  and  could  not  relieve 
himself.  At  break&st,  I  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance of  Maida's  distress.  ^  And  did  you  relieve 
hunr— « I  did  not  thmk  it  at  all  safe,  as  he  holds 
me  at  a  grudge."  «  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter,  "  the  poor  brute's  legs  may  be  broken." — 
**  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  I  sent  Tam  Purdie  to  his 
relief.  And  soon  after  the  dog  made  his  appear- 
ance, much  fatigued,  and  the  skin  peeled  from  his 
hind  legs. 

After  this,  I  did  not  again  see  Sir  Walter  till 


after  Lady  Scott's  death,  and  the  Castle  Street  es- 
tablishment had  been  broken  up ;  from  whence  he 
had  removed  to  a  furnished  lodgii^  in  Castle 
Street,  as  I  was  informed.  I  met  him,  by  chance, 
on  the  street,  and  he  invited  me  to  cpme  to  break- 
fast on  the  following  morning  in  Walker  Street* 
I  congratulated  him  on  living  in  so  elegant  and 
quiet  a  street.  *^  Yes,"  he  said ;  *^  but  as  the  lad 
said  who  went  a-wooing,  when  congratulated  by 
the  lass  on  his  smart  appearance  on  horseback,-*- 

^  The  horse  that  I  ride  on 
Is  Sandy  Wilson's  mare.' 

Miss  Blair  has  been  so  good  as  to  lend  me  her 
house  while  she  is  absent." 

A  French  gentleman  was  at  breakfast^  who 
brought  him  in  a  present,  a  copy  of  his  poetical 
works,  from  Galignani,  I  think.  He  examined 
the  prints,  and  said  the  work  was  neatly  got  up ; 
and  referred  to  me.  I  said  that  I  thought  Ihe 
work  much  inferior  to  our  own.  ^^  It  is  well  that 
the  Frenchman  does  not  understand  English;  other- 
wise you  might  be  in  a  scrape." 

He  invited  me  to  return  to  dinner,  and  said  he 
would  ask  Mr.  Campbell,  who  made  a  third.  He  de- 
sired Allister  Dhu  to  give  us  Macrimmon's  Lament, 
flrst  in  Gaelic,  and  then  a  stanza  in  English.  I  never 
have  seen  him  more  pleasant  company.  *^  The  Gae- 
lic," said  he,  ^^  is  infinitely  more  musical  than  my 
own  words."  Sir  Walter,  at  this  time,  talked  of  the 
lightness  of  heart,  and  the  prospects  of  youth,  sel- 
dom realized,  and  repeated  some  lines  from  John- 
son's "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"— 

*'  O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  fiiture  labours  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  thunders  o'er  his  head." 

But  mark  the  sad  reverse^- 

^  From  Marlbrough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow; 
And  Swift  expires,  a  driyeller  and  a  show." 

On  preparing  to  go,  he  inquired  how  long  I  was 
likely  to  be  absent.  ^^  A  year,"  said  I,  "  at  least. 
I  am  going  to  the  west  country  to  paint  some  por- 
traits."— **  Cast  yourself  round  by  Abbotsford.  I 
am  projecting  some  new  plantations,  and  am  in 
hopes  of  making  an  exchange,  and  acquiring  the 
entire  margin,  or  boundary  line,  of  Cauldshiels 
Loch ;  and  if  I  succeed,  I  will  adopt  your  design, 
and  plant  the  whole  land  around,  to  a  considerable 
extent." 

I  had  been  praising  a  small  medallion  portrait 
as  an  excellent  likeness.  ^'  It  was,"  said  he,  ^*  first 
done  in  wax  by  Henning,  and  then  cast  in  glass. 
I  have  more  than  one.  Accept  of  this ;  and  per-* 
mit  me  to  hang  it  by  a  small  chain."  It  was  a  silver 
chain,  such  as  he  used  to  hang  his  whistle  or  dog* 
call  by.  The  same  kind  of  chain  is  painted  round 
his  neck  in  the  last  portrait  by  Kaebum. 

My  reflections  on  parting  were  melancholy.  Sir 
Walter  looked  care-worn;  and  his  efforts  to  be 
merry  appeared  painful.  I  saw  that  the  ^^  Life  of 
Napoleon"  sat  heavy  on  his  spirits.  '^  There  is  no 
imagination  in  it,"  said  he ;  ^^  and  the  incidents  are 
so  distorted  by  party,  that  there  is  great  difiiculty 
in  coming  at  the  facts.  It  may  happen,"  said 
he,  "  as  you  are  often  unsteady  in  your  movements, 
that  you  may  not  leave  Edinburgh  so  soon  as  you 
at  present  purpose :  if  so,  come  to  breakfast — 
half-past-eight,  or  at  the  same  hour  in  the  eyenlng." 
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Besides  the  race  of  Skipsy  of  which  my  good 
friend  Foley  was  a  bright  example,  the  Irish  Uni- 
veisity  is  singular,  I  belieye,  amongst  colleges,  in 
tolenting  the  use  of  female  attendants.  The  ^^nice 
caution,"  however,  employed  in  the  selection,  pre- 
cludes scandal.  The  candidates— ^r  candidates, 
shall  I  call  ihem  ? — ^for  such  appointments  must  be 
of  a  certain  age;  and,  in  addition  to  that  natural 
f9r^(ficaUany  must  also  have  passed  the  inspection 
of  a  Committee  of  Ugliness,  of  which  the  senior  and 
junior  deans  are  members  e»  qffleio.  Little  inquiry, 
if  any,  is  made  about  their  character  for  temper- 
ance, sobriety,  or  those  other  parts  of  monUity 
whidi  are  looked  to  for  the  protection  of  moveable 
property  intrusted  to  servants.  But  they  must  be 
decidedly  unhandsome  in  form  and  feature.  That 
is  a  nne  ^uA  ncm;  and,  so  qualified,  the  handmaid 
who  aspires  to  academic  pickings  and  perquisites, 
may  come  and  go  at  discretion,  and  pUfer  and  pur- 
loin till  she  is  found  out.  As  Doctor  Daniel  Mooney 
said  of  his  one-eyed  XanHppe^  ^^  She  answers  all 
ancillary  purposes  beautifully." 

I  know  not  if  it  be  expressly  contrary  to  the 
statute  **J>e  Maribus"  for  a  college  woman  to 
expose,  unmasked,  those  charms  which  are,  with 
perfect  propriety,  uncovered  elsewhere.  But  from 
their  invariable  concealment,  under  an  encrustation 
of  grime  and  ashes,  of  the  natural  complexion,  it 
may  be  deemed  that  soap  and  water,  though  per- 
haps unnamed  in  the  Dean's  Tariff,  are  excluded 
by  prescription. 

The  reno>vned  Anne  Horan  flourished  under  the 
patronage  and  irregular  payments  of  gentlemen 
from  Tipperary,  through  many  successive  genera- 
tions. She  had  great  perfections,  among  which 
her  native  eloquence,  in  the  racy  idiom  of  ^^  the 
sweet  county,"  took  the  shine;  and  a  slighting 
allusion  to  the  honour  of  that  bright  particular 
spot  in  our  green  isle,  or  to  any  personal  pecttliarity 
about  herself,  or  her  chief  patron  Doctor  Wall, 
was  sure  to  draw  it  out  in  torrents.  The  fluency 
for  which  many  eminent  speakers  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  pulpit  are  to  this  day  remai'kable,  was  first 
developed  in  wordy  encounters  with  her.  The  late 
lamented  and  indomitable  member  for  Clonmel, 
Dominick  Ronayne,  was  indebted  for  all  his  '^  saucy 
and  audacious  eloquence,"  to  the  daUy  tilts  wilji 
which  he  seasoned  his  breakfast,  while  Anne  brought 
up  the  milkman's  scores,  or  wondered  *^  where  the 
next  U^  was  to  come  from,  when  the  grain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canister  would  be  out  ? "  Surgeon 
Porter  also,  the  most  mellifluous  of  lecturers,  im- 
bibed a  great  portion  of  his  ready  wit  and  sparkling 
flow  of  expression  from  Anne ;  and,  to  her  dying 
day,  it  was  her  boast,  which  nobody  thought  of 
denying,  as  often  as  the  oratorical  fame  of  Mortimer 
O'Sullivan  was  alluded  to  In  her  presence,  that 
she  "  taught  that  boy  to  praich." 

She  WW  dye4  io  grain  with  t|ie  esprit  de  ccrpe^ 
(wjjkll,  bjr  th«  l)v,  >Y»5  ^Q\  tb$  ^spri^  ^  ft?r(f;?d?|-) 


and  would  as  soon  have  abjured  her  marriage  vows 
as  wash  the  venerable  dust  of  ages  from  her  brow. 
To  students  who  were  nice  in  their  diet,  her  habitu 
were  not  agreeable'.    With  the  same  hand  that 
patted  the  wet  slack  upon  your  fire,  would  she  set 
do¥m  a  loaf  upon  the  table,  or  transfer  a  roll  of 
butter  from  the  cabbage-leaf  to  the  plate ;  and  to 
question  her,  during  such  miniiitrationsy  as  to  the 
date  of  her  last  ablutions^  was  not  at  all  times  safe. 
If  she  was  in  good  humour,  she  would  refer  you  to 
the  college-pump  for  the  information  you  required : 
— **  Ax  the  pump."    But  if  anything  had  occurred 
to  ruffle  her  serenity,  she  would  not  hesitate  to 
send  you  somewhere  else  for  an  answer. 

By  such  a  Hebe  was  Billy  Sheridan's  super- 
naoular  apartment  opened  to  my  knocking,  when, 
according  to  invitation,  I  went  to  breakfast  with 
him,  on  ih»  second  morning  after  our  meeting  at 
the  theatre. 

To  my  inquiry,  if  Mr.  Sheridan  was  stirring  ? 
her  answer  was  brief  and  pithy. 

**  Faith,  and  that  he  is ;  and  scowldin\  I  wonder 
you  didn't  hear  the  roars  of  him  in  the  coort-yard." 
"  What 's  that  you  're  saying,  ye  old  trump  ?  " 
said  mine  host,  thrusting  his  well-lathered  chin  out  ^ 
from  a  crib  eight  feet  by  six,  which  was  partitioned 
off  his  parlour ;  and  grinning,  at  the  same  time,  a 
gracious  good  morrow  at  me  through  the  soap-suds. 
^^  No  wonder  I'd  scold,  when  you  took  my  shaving- 
brush  to  whitewash  the  hearth." 

^  And  a  great  harm  was  in  that!"  tried  she,  with 
an  indignant  toss  of  her  head.  **  Lord  save  us — 
how  grand  we  are,  all  of  a  suddent  There's 
Docthur  Wall,  a  betther  man  than  ever  ye  wor, 
or  your  father  afore  ye,  and  a  Fellow  of  theCoUege  ^ 
into  the  baigain,  that  never  says  again'  the  like. 
No,  nor  if  I  was  to  polish  the  bars  of  the  grate,  as 
often  I  did,  with  the  clothes-brush,  he  wouldn't  be 
the  man  to  say— *Ill  ye  did  it,  Anne  Horan.*  Agh ! 
and  there 's  nothing  like  the  sale  ginthiy  to  dale 
with."  Here  she  launched  into  a  genealogical 
eulogium  of  the  Walls  o/Ooolnamueky  leaving  her 
submissive  master  at  liberty  to  pro<^ed  with  the 
delicate  abrasion  of  his  chin,  which  the  mixture 
of  roach-lime  with  the  usual  softer  application  had 
rendered  a  tearfal  operation. 

Anne^  in  the  meantime,  handy  as  she  was  homely, 
bestirred  herself  to  set  the  breakfast  gear  to  rights, 
dusting  out  the  inside  of  the  cups  and  saucers  with 
the  comer  of  an  apron,  the  sight  of  which  would  al- 
most excuse  the  wish  that  she  had  been  bom  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.  She  then  brought  out  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  **  the  erame"  from  a  filthy  shelf 
in  the  dioe-pantry,  taking  heed  to  grasp  the  jug  by 
the  spout,  thumb  wise,  whereof  she  left  a  visible  im- 
press in  semicircular  wavy  lines  of  black,  about 
half-an-inch  above  high  water-mark.  The  bread 
hiMl  been  toasted  before  I  came,  (how  toasted,  I 
happily  was  ignorant,)  and  was  laid  on  a  piate  tq 
bfi  kept  Vi^Wi  MlUiiB  \\\%  ftndtv ;  vpqu  which, 
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this  contiddrate  dfttne  nked  down  with  the  poker  I  as  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  business^ 

such  another  doud  of  ashee  as  never  fell  upon  any  1  to  frequent  those  meetings.    Thus,  at  once,  a  most 

man's  breakikst,  since  that  which  alit  upon  Pliny's  |  salutary  control  was  removed,  by  which  the  wild 

last  muffin.    ^  That 's  nothing  at  all/'  said  she, 

dropping  the  CMnamvei  theme  for  an  instant. 

**  The  toast  isn't  buttered  ;*  and  with  three. smart 

pufis  of  her  spicy  breath  she  dispersed  the  light 

embers  through  the  room,  leaving  the  plate  with 

its  contents  as  dean,  to  all  appearance,  as  any  other 

part  of  the  entertainment. 

It  was  to  a  meal,  so  prepared,  that  I  first  sat 

down  with  Billy  Sheridan  in  his  own  castle ;  and 

to  which,  notwithstanding  the  imsavoury  prelimi- 
naries I  had  been  witness  to,  a  fresh  and  not-easily- 
jealons  appetite  did  ample  Justice ;  whilst  mine 

host  poured  forth  tea  and  criticism  with  an  even 

hand.    He  had  just  seen  in  the  London  papers  an 

account  of  Maeready's  d^hut  in  Drury  Lane;  and, 
from  what  2^  JSMflsjfier  said,  was  sure  that '*  Jfo^ 
ratfy  must  be  a  great  fellow."  But  he  was  not 
quite  prepaied  to  give  up  John  Kemble  for  any 
new  hensy. 

The  Cynthia  of  that  minute,  however,  was  not  the* 
atrical.  Billy  wasruminating  a  speech tobe  delivered 
in  the  Muuirkal  Sotde^^  on  the  revolutionary  ques- 
tion : — ^''Was  ]%rutus  justified  in  conspiring-against 
the  li£»  of  Julius  Cesar?"  The.protost— Elrkigton 
— had  expressed  his  disapproval  of  such  a  subject, 
asinvQlviiig,byposBiblerefleodonupon  recentevents 
in  France,  the  discussion  of  modem  politics ;  and 
it  was  Billy's  endeavour  so  to  fcame  the  argument 
as  to  give  the  foUest  scope  tq  his  admiration  of  the 
king-killer,  while  he  should  avoid  oflfence  to  the 
surly  Head  of  our  House.  How  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  so  double  an  object,  was  never  put  to 
the  test;  for  the  provost  proceeded  from  disapprov- 
ing to  interdict  tiie  question ;  and  it  was  changed, 
accordingly,  to  a  dry  debate  on  the  Wars  of  the 
Bo§€s;  a  subject  so  entirely  Kngliah,  that  my  friend 
observed  it  was  impossible  to  twist  the  smallest 
imaginable  bit  of  Shamrod:  into  it. 

The  war  of  the  Heads  of  the  University  against 
the  progress  of  polite  literaturo  and  the  practical 
study  of  eloquence  had  then  begun.  Upon  the 
promotion  of  Provost  Hall  to  a  bishopric,  which 
he  did  not  live  quite  one  week  to  enjoy,  it  was 
thought  advisable  by  Spenser  Perceval's  govern- 
ment to  check  the  Jacobinical  spirit,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  growing  up  in  the  university,  by 
placing  it  under  tiie  rod  of  a  hot  and  uncompromis- 
ing Tory.  For  this  puipose.  Dr.  Elrington  was 
called  up  from  his  parish  in  Ulster ;  and  almost 
his  first  act  was  a  mortal  hlow  aimed  at  the  His- 
torical Society. 

He  procured  an  order  of  the  Board  for  excluding 
from  the  society  all  members  who  had  withdrawn 
their  names  from  the  oc^iege  books ;  and  the  im* 
mediate  effect  of  that  ngdiatiou  was  a  separation 
of  the  youthful  and  insxperienoed  students  from 
men  6t  established  reputation  in  the,  learned  pro- 
*    '       with  whom  it  was  a  point  of  duty,  as  well 


excesses  of  temper  had  been  restrained,  and  the 
judgment  of  young  aspirants  to  fame  disciplined 
and  guided  in  the  right  path  to  distinction.    The 
rosult  was  what  the  learned  Vandals  at  the  Board 
anticipated.    The  Society  soon  became  a  sort  of 
rhetorical  boxing-school,  in  which  he  who  could 
utter  the  greatest  quantity  of  sounding  nonsense 
and  personal  abuse,  without  stop  or  impedhnent, 
was  accoimted  the  best  orator.  Party  politics  then 
crept  in,  and  infused  their  poisonous  influence  in 
the  election  of  officers,  who  had  formerly  been 
chosen,  solely  in  reference  to  their  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  the  various  waliu  of  liberal  knowledge. 
The  society  was  thus  split  into  fiictions,  and  became 
the  constant  scene  of  wrangling  and  violence,  which 
brought  on  new  restrictions  from  the  Board.  Those 
restrictions  wero  found  intolerable;  but  remon- 
strance was  treated  with  purposed  contempt ;  and 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  which  it  had  been  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  ex- 
cite, the  society  heroically  dissolved  itself.    The 
provost  clapped  a  padlock  upon  the  door  in  half- 
an-hour  after  the  suicide  was  committed ;  taking 
possession  of  all  the  books,fnmituro,  copper-kettles, 
cups,  saucers,  and  other  moveables,  whereof  we  died 
possessed.     The  fine  room  in  which  this  mimic 
parliament  had  been  wont  to  sit,  was  turned  into 
a  draughi-hciuse,  or  something  of  the  kind,  for 
medical  students  to  discuss  the  Pharmacopoeia  in ; 
and  in  their  possession  it  romains,  I  believe,  to  this 
day. 

The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  extinction 
of  the  Historical  Society  in  Trinity  College,  saw  an 
Orange  Lodge  established  in  the  chambers  of  a  stu- 
dent from* the  north  of  Ireland;  and  weekly  oxgies 
wero  celebrated  therein,  without  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  displeasure  from  the  provost  or  his  obe- 
dient Sanhedrim^  until  the  day  of  his  departure  to 
take  possession  of  the  Episcopal  palace  at  Ferns. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Society  commenced  • 
in  the  days  of  its  decline.  The  old  members  had 
been  turned  out.  North's  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, wero  rudely  interdicted.  Finlay,  honest 
J<^,  no  longer  caipe  to  smUe  upon  juvenile  talent, 
and  assist  it  with  counsel  ever  friendly  and  ever 
welcome.  Charles  Phillips  rolled  his  laige  dark 
eyes  along  the  Dodder  Bank,  whero  he  was  obliged 
to  spout  his  blank  verse,  instead  of  taking  our 
wondering  comprehension  by  surprise.*  Wallace 
was  gone  to  London ;  that  Hotspur  of  the  north, 
who  had  been  called  to  the  foot  of  the  chair  for 
teUing'  a  seedy  antagonist  that  he  must  be  an-  - 
swered  out  of  Shakspere— 

^  Froth  and  soum,  thou  liest."  ^ 

M'Ghee  was  even  then  waxiug  fanatical,  (he  had 
always  been  flighty,)  and  had  seceded,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  reputation  for  oratory,- Uie  fruit  of  a  ' 
single  speech  of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  power. 


'*  One  of  this  oiator'k  most  renowned  tad  popakr  ipeeeheg,  that  m«de  in  the  Crm.  Con.  case  of  OiOkrie  v.  Sleme^  WM 
ottaipoeed  tlnxnii^nt  in  the  Heroic  mensarsb   Tlue  a  Munple  :— 

Was  ilQW«i9 ;  when,  to  iheir  clear  and  charmed  Tision, 

Each  tint  they  saw  spoke  Nature^s  loveliness, 

And  ev^ry  breeze  was  but  embodied  fra|[Tance|**  &c.,  ftc. 


**  It  audit  have  been,  that  in  the  nnnf^  of  Life, 
Whitt  Fancy  ir»ved  ita  laiiy  naad  around  them, 
Till  all  shove  was  vmiihiiM,  i^l  beneath 
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which  has  never  teed  equalled  by  any  subsequent 
effort  of  his  genius.  Shell  was  writing  tragedies 
for  Miss  O'Neil  to  act ;  Wyse  had  gone  abroad ; 
and  poor  Bryson,  the  accomplished  poet  of  Tke 
Jubilee,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  after  an  unsucoess- 
f  al  competition  for  a  fellowship,  had  drowned  him- 
self. 

But  there  were  still,  among  the  remnant  that 
was  left,  a  few  who  deserred  to  be  accounted 
Jraterculi  gi^antum.  There  was  Sidney  Taylor, 
and  the  two  O'Snlliyans,  of  whom  it  has  been 
already  my  hint  to  speak, — all  three  well-read 
men,  ready  and  deep  reasoners,  sufficiently  elo- 
quent, and,  upon  occasion,  right  witty  and  enter- 
taining. I  remember,  in  particular,  a  speech  of 
Taylor's  on  the  Institutions  of  Chiyalry  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
solemn  drollery  I  ever  heard.  It  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  Eglinton  Totuv 
nament. 

Bingham  Hamilton,  a  vehement  and  argumen- 
tatire  speaker,  with  a  fine  bold  style  and  fearless 
spirit,  gave  early  promise  of  a  successful  career  at 
the  bar.  Those  who  have  seen  that  apostolic 
orator,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  his  fangs  fixed 
in  some  luckless  opponent,  when  the  cegtrum  tkeo- 
logicum  is  busy  with  him,  may  conceive  a  lively 
representation,  both  in  mind  and  person,  of  Bing- 
ham Hamilton.  But  to  riyal  that  burning  light 
on  the  great  stage  of  wordy  contention,  "  his  lot 
forbade."  His  life  was  cut  short  by  a  miserable 
fatality,  while  his  name  was  still  upon  the  college 
books:  a  brother,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
and  by  whom  he  was  equally  loved,  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  him  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  fowling-piece. 

Contemporary  with  him,  and  often  opposed  to 
him  in  debate,  was  Hercules  Graves,  son  of  The 
Dean  of  Ardagh,  who  had  taken  all  the  honours 
that  were  at  that  time  to  be  had  in  the  Undergra- 
duate Course.  He  was  urged  to  seek  a  fellowship, 
which  he  could  have  obtained  without  much  diffi- 
culty, but  he  preferred  to  carve  out  a  way  for  him- 
self to  higher  distinction ;  and,  had  his  constitution 
been  equal  to  the  rough  work  before  him,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  would  have  risen  as  high  as 
great  talent  and  hard  labour  can  raise  any  man  in 
this  country.  Next  to  Charles  Wolfe,  he  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  college ;  being  kind,  free- 
hearted, unaffiscted,  and  social,  and  possessing  the 
great  natural  reoonmiendations  of  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  and  of  a  countenance  truly  noble  in  intel- 
lectual characteristics,  and  beaming,  at  the  same 
time,  withfrankness  and  good  humour.  I  haveoften 
thought  how  fortunate  it  has  been  for  some  men, 
who  are  now  high  up  in  the  world,  that  genius 
dwells  so  frequentiy  in  fragile  vessels,  that^ 

*  workiiig  ont  its  way. 
It  firets  the  pony  body  to  decay." 

Graves  would  surely  have  stopped  the  promotion 
of  some  Tory  Attorney-general,  had  he  not  fallen 
an  early  victim  to  the  Euthanasia  of  youthful 
genius,  pulmonary  consumption.  His  illness  was 
short,  and  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  amongst  his 
fellow-students,  until  "that  news  came  with  his 
death/' 


It  is  a  solemn  and  striking  lesson  t 
persons,  as  yet  unused  to  consider  the  in 
of  human  things,  save  as  an  abstract  trul 
those  who  have  run  along  with  them  in 
of  fame  and  honour,  and  been  compa; 
their  pleasant  hours,  are  swept  away  bef< 
eyes.  Sad  and  startling  was  the  intelliger 
we  returned  at  the  end  of  a  Long  Vacal 
pecting  to  resume  our  wonted  pursuits  a 
ciations,  and  missed  two  such  men  as  Grt 
Hamilton  from  the  places  which  they  had  c 
and  which  none  but  themselves  could  fill. 

"  Where  are  they?  **  was  the  general  an( 
the  first  inquiry. 

«  They  are  dead ! " 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  loss  suste 
our  littie  community  was  made  known  to 
us ;  and  the  effect,  even  after  a  lapse  of  eig 
twenty  years,  is  still  painfdl  to  remember. 

Bomney  Robinson,  Her  Majesty's  Astrc 
Royal,  was  then  in  his  Middle  Bachelors} 
sometimes  of  an  afternoon,  when  he  conde 
to  come  down  firom  holding  converse  with  t 
in  his  skylight  apartment^  would  pass  an 
twain  amongst  us.  To  say  truth,  he  lookc 
like  one  who  had  dropped  down  from  th 
perch,  through  the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  than 
ordinary  gradation  of  the  stairs.     But, 

Qaid  torn,  si  fuscns  Amyntas ! 

Romney,  in  spite  of  his  linen,  was  a  shining 
and  woe  was  to  the  wight  who  had  the  tc 
to  provoke  him.     He  had  been  a  poet ; 
those  juvenile  prodigies  who  ^lisped  in  nun 
and  his  infant  efiusions  had  been  published 
he  was  yet  a  littie  boy,  **  a  very  little  boy, 
a  full-length  engraving  of  the  author,  in 
and  trousers,  upon  the  frontispiece.    But 
the  first  things  he  learned  in  college  was  tl 
dom  of  discarding  the  muse ;  which  he  di 
ceremonie,  turning  a  set  of  highly  unprofit&l 
mocratic  principles  out  of  doors  along  witi 
and  he  retained  nothing  of  the  bard  but  th( 
rolling  eye,  and  a  more  than  prosaic  irritabj 
temper. 

He  was  a  perfect  cynic  in  debate,  and  v 
an  antagonist  as  a  mastiff  would  set  about  si 
a  lady's  lap-dqg.  It  was  literal  worryii 
threw  his  whole  spirit,  and  his  body  too,  ii 
operation ;  and  every  one,  but  the  suffere; 
amused  to  mark  how  lus  eye  sparkled  duTm\ 
onslaughts  with  unwonted  fires,  as  his  head  vi' 
incessantly  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
ward  and  downward  motion,  while  a  sbar 
impetuous  cataract  of  words, 

^  Much  bitterer  than  wormwood/' 

rushed  through  his  protruded  lips.    Vii^il 
age  of  the  wild  boar^— 

Hinc  atque  illinc  hmneros  ad  valnera  darat« 
never  had  a  better  human  representation. 

The  emollient  powers  of  science  and  dot 
theology  may  have  softened  our  Professor  s 
during  the  long  course  of  years ;  but  thej 
not  much  mended  his  manners  or  lefioQ 
style.  Within  a  few  months,  he  h&s  made  a  i 
at  one  of  the  goodly  meetings  of  the  cle^ 
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DbUio,  utee  lie  exhibited  some  of  the  old  flashes 
wfaidi  made  him  so  attractive  aa  orator  in  the 
HiBtoricai  Society^  to  all  who  coold  listen  to  him 
m  me  parti  pmricH.  He  fell  upon  a  Report  of  the 
KkuBsI  Beard  of  Ednctttion,  with  all  the  aehame^ 
Mirwidi  wliich  lie  had  been  wont  to  tear  BJkAudi- 
ttrt  cndentials  to  tatters.  ^  It  was^"  he  said^  ^  a 
tamdite most  in&moos  critidsmB^"  composed  in 
a  '^ixitof  flippant  impertinence  and  copions  so- 
jhaitajJ*  Hie  writer  «f  it  was  ^a  toreU^  who 
bewthsftatemeiitB  it  contained  to  be  false."  He 
wild  call  '*  the  O'ConneUs  and  Shells  the  Tipers  of 
SQCKtj;'  and  as  it  was  the  **  best  way  to  take  a 
TipvVj^the  tail,"  he  wonld  take  a  hold  of  that 
pot  of  the  Report,  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
bem  influOMsed  to  adopt  the  National  System  of 
Sdieatioa :  thus,  it  may  be  preeomed,  implicating 
Ik  I^ght  Hononrable  Baronet  as  a  portion  of  the 
Tiper  O'Couidl's  talL 

Let  these  i^eciineiis  suffice  for  the  tfyls  of  our 
Dictflr  in  Divinity.  His  idea  of  cAort^  is  equally 
co^imL  He  is  urging  the  good  people  present  to 
pK  their  money  for  the  support  of  schools  on  the 
adnive  principles  of  the^Established  Church ;  *^all 
itkr  dee^*  he  says,  ^'are  doubtful  in  their  results. 
lVi)M  which  you  bestow  upon  the  poor,  may  be 
ippfied  to  tibe  pmrposeg  of  debauchery;  the  rdief 
^iaxh  joa  afford  to  the  nd  may  diance  to  pre^ 
f9H  dc  i^  of  cme  whose  disappearance  from 
BMxty  Bight  have  been  a  blessing ;  but  in  this, 
ad  tfais  abne,  we  are  able  to  say  there  is  upon  it 
u  !pot  nor  blemish.** 

Whst  a  chaplain  Romney  Robinson  wonld  make 
hs  a  eoDgvqpation  of  IrM  Landlorde  ! 

One  more  extract^  showing  the  personal  identity 
cf  his  politieo-religious  man^^and  that  will  be 
ooogk  to  prore  that  he  is 

"Old  CbMiiiis  8101.'' 

'TbeCcAege," — ^he  speaks  of  Txinity  College, 
DtUln,  our  en^r  Unirenity  for  a  population  of 
eKhtnuOionsy  of  ^wfaom  three-fourths  are  Catholics 
-"The  Coll^  was  a  strictly  Protestant  estab- 
Hdment,  from  which  Roman  Catholics  were  ex- 
Med;  but  latteiiy,  with  that  unwise  liberality 
vbkh  sacrificed  truth  to  conciliation,  they  were 
ifaHtted."  Yes,  **  admitted,"  as  you  say,  Doctor, 
—but  that  is  all.  They  are  admitted  to  study  in 
tb  dasRs,  and  to  take  such  degrees  as  are  open  to 
kynen ;  but  ftom  any  office  on  the  Foundation 
tlKT  are  still  rigorously  excluded.  They  cannot 
^  F(llowB,iior  can  they  be  admitted  to  the  honour 
>Bd  emoluments  of  a  Scholarriiip,  which  is  now,  and 
ba  Wn  for  upwards  of  a  century,  a  mere  prize 
^  daasical  proficiency.  Sudi  is  the  '^  unwise 
(jnt  not  very  extravagant)  libeialily  "  extended 
toviids  the  Roman  Catholic  gentiy  of  Ireland. 

Plato,  by  gashig  too  intently  upon  the  stars, 
fmadhiBiKlf  up  to  the  chin  in  a  ditch.  Who  then 
ifaa&  mj  tiiat  ovr  Astironomer-Royal  is  out  of  his 
l*oper  dement,  when  we  find  him  thus  ^  wallowing 

iatlttBiire''? 
'RMre  WIS  one  man,  in  particular,  whom  Rom- 

^  Bobmaon  held  in  supreme  contempt,  for  this 

sttdknt  reason— 4t  was  thoag^t^-amongst  others ; 

tehs had  preenmed  to  walk  Into  the  Examina- 

te  Hdly  one  fino  morning  when  Ronmey  bad  a 


mind  to  get  a  fellowship  ;  hXA  to  the  amazement 
of  everybody — the  intruder  himself  not  excepted — 
snatched  the  gdiden  prize  out  of  his  very  jaws. 
This  was  Edward  Hincke— 

^a  name  unknown  to  men, 
Bat  the  gods  knew  and  therefore  loyed  him  then." 

The  Oracesy  however,  (a  common  case,)  were  of 
a  different  way  of  thinking  £rom  The  €hds.  They 
shrank  away  from  his  gaunt  figure  and  sheepish 
ways,  which,  in  fact,  operated  to  his  disadyantage 
with  many.  Doctor  Barrett  alone  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate him  early,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  those 
very  singularities  which  made  the  rest  of  the 
world  stare.  ^I  have  a  great  taste,"  he  would  say^ 
^'for  Misthur  Hincks.'*  But  ere  many  months, 
Mr.  Hincks,  by  his  uncouth  waggeries,  turned  that 
great  taste  to  a  greater  aversion,  And  there  was  no 
man  whom  the  vice-proYost  more  cordially  de- 
tested. 

Hincks  is  now  planted  as  a  country  parson  in 
the  Black  North,  surrounded  by  Orangemen  and  a 
High  Tory  clergy,  to  whom  he  gives  battle  with  in* 
domitable  constancy  and  talent,  on  the  question  of 
National  Education,  and  other  points  in  advance 
of  this  shovel-hatted  age.  Although  frowned  upon 
by  his  bishop,  and  single-handed  in  the  fray — ^for 
not  even  Griffin  stands  by  him — ^he  holds  his  own 
against  a  diocese  in  arms ;  nor  has  anyone  attempted 
to  put  him  down.  Pour  cekty  he  is  still  regarded 
as  an  %igfy  cuttomer, 

Hincks  scarcely  deserves  a  reminiscence  in  the 
records  of  a  society  where  he  was  auditor  tarOum, 
He  never  essayed  a  speech.  Once  only  I  saw  him 
on  his  legs,  after  he  had  been  made  a  fellow,  en- 
deavourinjg  to  explain  some  matter  in  dispute  be- 
tween two  of  the  members ;  but  what  he  said,  or 
wanted  to  say,  nobody  could  well  divine ;  for  Robin- 
son, who  was  in  the  chair,  cut  the  thread  of  his 
eloquence  extremely  short,  by  declaring,  with  his 
mandarin-head  shake,  that  he  was  'disposed  to  pay 
all  possible  respect  to  what  fell  from  tkait  gentle- 
man, if  he  could  only  comprehend  what  it  was  he 
sidd."  To  see  the  two  of  them  scowling  at  each 
other  through  their  opposite  spectacles,  during  this 
brief  colloquy,  was,  as  Billy  often  said,  "  a  raial 
thrate.    It  was  as  good  as  a  play." 

A  rough  diamond  of  another  water  was  Fletcher^ 
son  of  tiie  truly  honest  and  able  judge  of  that 
name,  whose  bluff  independence  found  a  faithfiil 
representative  in  the  youth.  He  was  no  show 
orator,  nor  aspired  to  any  such  distinction;  but 
could  express,  in  terse  and  vigorous  language,  the 
free  thoughts  of  a  bold  and  dauntless  mind.  He 
cared  not  much  who  was  pleased  or  who  was  of- 
fended ;  so  he  said  whatever  came  uppermost ;  dicen-- 
da  taeenda  locfOus,  He  had  considerable  humour,  of 
a  Sardonic  cast,  which  was  admirably  set  off  by 
an  abrupt  earnestness  of  manner,  a  lou<^  strong,  and 
dissonant  voice^  and  {pace  dicam)  a  mighty  grim 
visage.  There  was  a  grave  fierceness  in  his  fan, 
which  gave  it  a  two-fold  effect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Fletcher  never  went 
into  Parliament.    He  once  tried  his  fortune  at  Kil- 
kenny, but  failed,  and  brought  O'Conaell's  tongue 
I  upon  himself  into  Uie  bargain,  for^ 
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"  Deeming  that  path  he  might  panne, 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhn." 

But  had  he  a  seat  in  the  house  just  now^  few  men 
could  do  more  vigorous  service  in  keeping  the 
small  wits  of  the  little  Orange  knot  there  in  check. 
John  O'Brien,  now  member  for  Limerick  City, 
was  one  of  those  Roman  Catholics  whom  the 
*^  unwise  libenlity"  of  the  age  admitted  to  dine  at 
the  Fellows^  table  and  to  becomeaeompetitor  (a  very 
successful  one  too)  for  the  honours  of  &e  Undergra- 
duate Course.  He  further  encroached  upon  Pro- 
testant privileges,  by  taking  the  medal  awarded  by 
our  Society  to  the  best  speaker  of  his  session. 
Then,  as  ever,  he  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
well  informed,  well  bred,  unassuming  and  agree- 
able. People  troubled  themselves  less  at  that  time 
than  they  have  done  since  about  the  religion  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  for  my  party  I  was  not  even 
aware,  when  I  voted  for  O'Brien  at  an  election  for 
the  Auditor  s  place,  that  his  creed  differed  from  my 
own.  There  was  nothing  in  his  speeches  which  could 
have  marked  him  as  dissenting  from  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  either  in  the  sublapsarian  or  the  supra- 
lapsarian  sense.  He  might  have  been  a  Calvinist 
or  an  Arminian,  for  aught  I  knew ;  yet  when  he 
lost  that  election  by  a  small  majority,  a  partisan 
of  the  successful  side  ran  out  into  the  streets  and 
proclaimed  to  all  of  his  acquaintance,  in  the  words 
of  the  feustious  song — 

^  The  ProUflafU  Bays  have  carried  the  day." 
So  early  was  that  leaven  at  work,  which  after- 
wards spread  over  the  .university,  and  has  since 
diffused  its  poisonous  influence  through. the  whole 
frame  of  society. 

.  Amongst  our  silent  members  were  two  indivi- 
duab  who,  if  they  spoke  less  than  others,  certainly 
thought  to  excellent  purpose.  They  were  Charles 
Dickinson  and  James  O'Brien,  dass-fellows  and 
bosom  friends.  I  believe  they  occupied  the  same 
chambers ;  at  all  events  they  were  inseparable, 
and  associated  with  few  others.  O'Brien  was  in- 
comparably the  foremost  man  of  his  day ;  in 
classics,  as  well  as  in  science,  none  could  approach 
liim.  He  carried  off,  without  any  apparent  effort^ 
everything  that  was  to  be  had,  as  the  reward  of 
merit  or  proficiency ;  and  although  suffering  from 
id  health,  lie  had  but  to  walk  into  the  hall,  and 
all  competition  shrank  away  before  him. 

Dickinson  was  second  only  to  him ;  and  a  fel- 
lowship would  have  speedily  crowned  a  very  bril- 
liant academical  career,  but  that  his  affections 
became  engaged ;  and  he  preferred  a  curacy,  with 
the  object  of  his  choice,  to  the  most  assured  prospect 
of  collegiate  preeminence. 

These  friends  were  sprung  firom  the  middle 
class.  Dickinson's  father  was  a  hard-ware  man 
in  Cork ;  O'Brien's  moved  in  no  higher  rank  at 
New  Ross.  Yet  upon  both  of  them  nature  had 
imprinted  her  own  visible  stamp  of  aristocracy,  to 
which,  when  it  is  maintained  by  corresponding 
mental  qualities,  all  inferior  men,  the  great  vulgar 
as  well  as  the  little,  must  ever  bow  with  respect. 


It  is  rare  to  see  a  man,  in  any  station,  6f  so  eouf 
manding  a  presence,  a  brow  more  majestic,  a  coun- 
tenance  so  full  of  high  thought  and  intellectual 
power,  as  O'Brien.  His  fri^d  was  cast  in  a  dif- 
ferent mould.  Smaller  in  stature,  in  manner  less 
severe,  of  expression  far  more  gentle  and  cheerful, 
with  scarcely  less  of  ''mind,"  but  a  great  deal 
more  of ''  music,  breathing  from  his  face,"  Charles 
Dickinson  was  a  youth,  whose  appearance  and 
address  any  nobleman  might  have  been  happy  to 
recognise  in  the  heir  of  his  house  and  lineage. 

It  was  a  fine  thing,  and  a  new  thing  in  Ireland, 
to  see  those  two  young  men  raising  themselves  by 
their  own  talents  and  virtue,  to  the  highest  rank 
in  a  professbn  which,  until  very  lately,  was  con* 
sidered  the  exclusive  heritage  of  those  who  are 
"  bom  great."  The  honours  of  the  Barh&Ye  been 
always  open  to  men  of  low  degree ;  because  not 
many  men  of  high  degree  can  be  got  to  work  for 
them,  as  they  must  be  worked  for.  But  the  high- 
places  of  the  Church  were  easy  places,  and  seemed 
to  require  the  ornament  of  gentle  blood  to  make 
them  pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people  for 
true  ''  Dignities."  Down  to  a  very  recent  period, 
the  cadets  of  noble  houses  divided  all  the  rich 
preferments  among  them;*  with  the  exception 
that^  now  and  then,  the  provost  of  our  university 
was  suffered  to  step  into  a  cathedral ;  or  what  was 
more  frequent  still,  some  prcUge  of  the  ministry 
at  the  other  side  of  the  water,  who  was  thought 
too  had  for  an  Engliah  mUrCy  was  sent  over  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  Protestant  interest  by 
locating  his  sons  and  interspersing  his  daughters 
amongst  the  squires  and  parsons  of  his  diocese. 

Lord  Fortescue,  to  his  immortal  honour,  broke 
through  the  cordon  hleuy  which  environed  the 
chief  seats  in  our  church,  and  made  Dickinson 
bishop  of  Meath.  It  is  the  first  instance  within 
the  memory  of  those  now  alive,  of  a  simple  parish 
priest  having  been  advanced  to  the  mitre  without 
the  recommendations  of  title  or  family  interest,  and 
on  the  ground  of  merit  alone^ 

O'Brien  had  gone  through  certain  academic  gra- 
dations, which  rendered  his  elevation  to  a  like 
splendid  preferment  less  striking.  He  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  universify,  and  had  gained  much 
public  notice  and  admiration  by  his  lectures  as  a 
Professor  of  Theology,  before  Lord  De  Grey  made 
him  Bishop  of  Ossory.  The  appointment  is  most 
creditable  to  the  present  government. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  this  bishop  is  hostile 
to  the  national  system  of  education,  of  which  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  is  the  reluctant  patron.  But  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  saucy  brag  of  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the 
government  were  reduced  to  a  Hobson's  choice  upon 
that  point.  For  there  are  not^  among  their  own 
friends,  any  clergymen  in  Ireland  fit  to  be  **  made 
into  bishops,"  who  are  not  hostile  to  that  system. 
That  the  Tories  should  go  amongst  the  nuiks  of 
their  opponents,  in  search  of  a  candidate  for  so 
goigeous  a  prize,  is  a  littie  more  tdrtue  than  could 
be  reasonably  expected  of  them.    It  is  only  Whigs 


*  At  the  time  I  write  of,  the  Iriah  Church  could  bout  of  three  bishops  of  the  name  of  Bereiford,  one  Bfoderick,  one  Bonrfce, 
one  Jocelp,  one  Tottenham,  one  St.  lAwrenoe,  one  Trench,  ont  JAimAj,  one  AlMfiader,  one  Kuoz,  one  Stuart:  all  of  whom 
may. be  said  to  have  be«n  bom  with  mitre?  on  their  heads. 
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who  do 'Bach  ibkigB :  Whigs,  whOM  ]ot«  of  tuft* 
homing  18  gieftter  than  th^  lore  of  connsiency ; 
and  who-  lavished  their  fiftYoars  upon  a  Tonson 
and  a  Knox,  while  they  aeemed  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  snch  men  as  Wilson  and  Staples, 
and  Douglas  and  Hudson.* 

The  career  of  poor  Dickinson  was  sliort  though 
glorious,  .  In  less  than  two  years  after  his  high 
advancement  he  iras  seized  with  brain  fever  and 
died,  leaving  his  fiunily  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
want,  from  which  it  became  necessary  to  relieve 
them  by  a  public  subscription.  This  was  sad 
enough ;  but  the  case  is  marked  by  a  circumstance 
yet  more  affecting.  The  mother  of  his  children, 
she  for  whom  he  was  glad  to  for^^  the  object  of 
his  early  ambition,  and  with  whom  it  was  the 
pride  of  his  life  to  share  his  latter  prosperity  and 
distinction,  was  so  stunned  by  the  sudden  severity 
of  her  affliction,  that  resson  gave  way  before  it. 
So  much  of  tragedy  is  there  in  the  ordinary  afiairs 
and  incidents  of  human  life. 

John  Anster,  a  poet,  and  a  good  one,  was  fond  of 
hearing  himself  talk  in  the  Historical  Society; 
and  although  he  never  was  very  popular  as  an 
orator,  he  talked  good  matter,  and  to  the  question. 
But. success  in  these  things  depends  too  much 
upon  manner.  The  test  of  modem  eloquence  is 
non  quoy  sed  quomodo.  His  reputation  is  now  an 
European  one;  a  translation  of  Faust  having  made 
a  name  for  him,  which  neither  men  nor  columns 
thought  of  conceding  to  his  original  productions 
in  prose  or  verse.  Thefashi&n  of  original  poetry, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  passed  away;  and  Anster 
should  be  thankful  to  the  Chrmanism  of  the  day, 
that  his  merit  has  been  acknowledged  in  any  guise. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Bar ;  but  Themis  is  a 
jealous  hag.  She  does  not  countenance  aspirants 
to  her  f&vours,  who  presume  to  carry  on  flirtations 
with  the  Muses.  Seigeant  TaHourd  is  almost  the 
only  learned  gentleman,  guilty  of  ten  good  lines 
of  poetry,  who  ever  held  a  ten-guinea  brief ;  and 
he  (I  believe)  was  cunning  enough  to  conceal  his 
liaison  at  Parnassus,  until  he  had  made  a  firm 
lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  the  Attorneys. 

Anster  made  no  secret  of  his  predilections  ;  and 
consequently  he  walked  the  hall  like  an  Apostle, 
carrying  neither  bag  nor  purse,  for  many  a  weary 
term.  To  Lord  Morpeth's  generous  and  discri- 
minating patronage  he  is  indebted  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Admiralty  Court :  that  of  Registrar  I 
think ;  which  justkeepshis  bays  watered,  and  leaves 
him  pretty  much  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  life  of 
elegant  idleness  which  suits  him.  The  post,  indeed, 
is  not  a  sinecure ;  for  there  are  duties  attached  to 
it,  which  he  performs  well  and  carefully.  .  But 
for  the  sake  of  my  country,  whose  commerce  is  so 
restricted  as  to  yield  little  or  no  employment  to 
an  Admiralty  Court,  I  wish  those  duties  were 
much  heavier  than  they  are ;  and  for  Anster's  sake, 
whose  merits  are  entitled  to  a  richer  guerdon,  I 


could  heartily  desire  to  see  the  emoluments  of  liis 
office  thereby  increased  four^fold.  Talent  like  his 
— ^rare  in  any  country,  and  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, singular  in  Ireland — ^is  deserving  of  more 
enooursgement  than  it  has  as  yet  rec^ved. 

It  will  be  deemed  strange  that  a  society,  reckoning 
amongst  its  members  the  personsalready  named,and 
many  others  no  less  capable  of  vindicatiog  its  true 
objects,  and  giving  a  character  to  its  proceedings, 
should  have  d^enerated  into  a  scene  of  puerile  folly, 
which  rendered  its  utter  extinction  an  act  scarcely 
to  be  deplored.  But  these  individuab  were  then 
mere  youths,  the  equals,  in  years  and  standing,  of 
the  other  students ;  and  boys  are  not  apt  to  pay 
implicit  deference  to  any  superiority,  which  is  n^^ 
associated  with  the  advantage  of  riper  years  or  of 
social  position.  '^True,"  they  would  say,  ^^  Taylor 
is  a  sensible  man,  Robinson  a  fie%se  one,  and  Dick- 
inson a  very  nice  fellow ;  but  what  right  have  they 
to  tell  us,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  our- 
selves ?  Who  made  them  to  be  judges  over  mbV* 
It  was  thus  that  the  exclusion  of  the  extern  mem- 
bers operated  to  the  subversion  of  order  and  the 
decline  of  good  taste  and  sobriety. 

Go  into  the  House  of  Commons^  towards  the 
close  of  a  fagging  night's  work,  and  unlefls  Sir 
Robert  Peel  be  there,  or  Sir  James  Graham,  to  keep 
their  boys  in  order,  how  much  better  will  you  find 
the  trustees  of  the  public  interests  conducting 
themselves  in  that  august  assembly,  than  the  pan* 
tisocrats  of  a  Juvenile  Spouting  Club  ?  Have  we 
not  often  seen  Colonel  Sibthorpe  or  Colonel  Per- 
ceval applauded  to  the  echo,  by  a  house  that  had 
not  patienoeto  listen  to  Macaulay,and  which  would 
drown Buller's voice  in  general  cries  of  '^ Question'^ 
So  it  was  in  the  Historical  Society,  from  the  time 
that  Provost  Elrington  removed  the  wholesome 
^'regard  of  control,''  under  which  our  young  mem- 
bers had  felt  themselves  to  be  restrained,  whilst 
men  of  professional  eminence  and  of  experience 
were  allowed  to  be  present  and  take  a  part  in  their 
debates. 

I  have  known  the  present  Chief  Baron,  (Brady,) 
whose  speeches  were  admirable  for  the  variety  of 
information  they  contained,  and  the  clear  and  lucid 
order  in  which  it  was  put  forward,  almost  coughed 
down,  because  he  did  not  mouth  and  bellow  his 
words  like  a  town-crier :  and  I  have  seen  a  road 
fellow,  name  Cuffe,  start  up  immediately  after- 
wards, and  take  the  prison'd  souls  of  our  tyranni- 
cal majority  with  the  most  ijicomprehensible  and 
inexplicable  stuff  that  ever  was  uttered .  He  would 
throw  himself  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  fling 
his  arms  over  his  head,  and  at  the  highest  note  of  a 
shrill,  squealing  voice,  sing  out  period  after  period  of 
most  grammatical  but  most  unintelligible  nonsense. 

The  question  one  night  related  -  to  the  State  of 
Rome  under  the  Emperors;  and  the  orator,  to 
bring  his  view  of  the  subject  home  to  the  gei^e- 
man  who  filled  the  chair,  requested  him  to  imagine 


*  It  ^TM  ndly  %  little  too  nradi  to  hear  Lord  John  RosseU,  the  Home  SeeretsiT  who  scncMoned  Bishop  Tonaen^s  appoint- 
nient  to  Killaloe,  leetariog  his  sixecetson  on  their  eoeleBiAstical  anancements.  Thej  are,  it  is  tme,  f eoendlj  speaking,  most 
iH-adrised  and  nnpinmlor  ;  bnt  persons  who  live  in  glass-houses  shoald  not  throw  stones.  The  only  whig  -who  dispensed  the 
Church  patronage  of  Ireland,  with  a  single  view  to  the  great  principles  on  which  the  government  put  forth  its  claims  to  publio 
support  and  approbation,  was  Lord  Fortescue.  On  that  point)  ss  on  every  other,  he  was  always  moderatOi  ntlirays  sincere,  and 
always  nacompromising. 
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that  he  was  then  seated  in  the  Forum,  under  Tra- 
jan's Pillar,  with  the  Twelve  Cesars  smoking  their 
cigars  around  him ;  the  lamp  of  History  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  spectacles  of  Philosophy  astride 
upon  his  nose.  "Then,  Mr.  Chairman" — ^he  pro- 
ceeded— *^  imagine  that  all  time  becomes  at  once 
contemporary ;  that  Romulus  and  Remus,  Pylades 
and  Orestes,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  Valentine  and  Or- 
son, Romeo  and  Juliet,  all  flourish  9ub  iisdem  tra" 
bibus.  Suppose  you  see  Nero  upon  this  bench — 
Domitian  upon  that — ^Tiberius  at  the  Secretary's 
desk — Titus  losing  another  day  in  listening  to  the 
unworthy  indiyidual  before  you-— and  then  imar 
gine,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  oco  ■  Helioga- 

balus  peeping  out  behind  the  chair.'' 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  %vith  such  rapid 
and  fierce  animation,  that  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  spot  indicated  by  them;  and  it  was  ascertained, 
amidst  peals  of  laughter,  that  HeUogabalus  was  a 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Clarke,  who  happened  to  be  mak- 
ing faces  at  the  orator,  over  the  president's  shoulder. 

Cuffe  once  said  a  smart  thing,  prompted  (I  do 
suspect)  by  that  sly  rogue  Sam  O'Sulliyan,  who 
sat  beside  him.  He  was  launching  out,  as  usual, 
in  a  tirade  of  nonsense  upon  the  legality  of  tm- 
presement,  comparing  Nelson  to  Noah,  and  the 
Hulks  to  the  Ark,  into  which  the  reluctant  ani- 
mals were  driren  for  their  own  good ;  when  he 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Lundy  Foot,  (a  son  of 
the  famous  tobacconist,)  who  reproved  him  for 
making  grave  subjects  ridiculous. — ^*  I  stand  cor- 
rected," said  Cuffe,  with  a  bow  towards  the  chair ; 
"for 

'Ridentem  dioere  vemm  ^id  vetat.'" 

It  was  for  tomfoolery  like  this,  that  the  proper 
and  dignified  pursuits  of  the  Society  were  too  often 
abandoned,  and  its  enemies  supplied  with  fresh 
excuses  for  devising  evil  against  it. 

The  most  finished  talker  of  **  true  no-meaning," 
in  that,  or  any  other  society,  was  Carrol  Watson, 
a  real  Tipperary  boy,  who  possessed  all  the  exterior 
qualities  of  an  orator  in  the  utmost  perfection.  His 
person  was  well-proportioned  and  athletic ;  his  face, 
handsbme  and  sufficiently  intelligent,  could  express 
all  the  fiercer  passions  with  high  dramatic  effect. 
His  eyes  dark,  full  and  flashing,  seemed  to  look 
quite  through  the  thoughts  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 
His  hair,  of  a  glossy  black,  curled  naturally  about 
his  temples,  and  set  off  an  extremely  fine  forehead. 
A  more  showy  specimen,  in  short,  of  a  vigorous 
young  Irishman  of  five-and-twenty,  was  not  to  be 
seen.  Were  it  not  for  an  unpleasant  air  of  confi- 
dence and  swagger,  he  might  have  been  pronoun- 
ced as  gentlemanlike  as  he  was  good-looking ;  but 
those  are  essential  vulgarities,  which  no  personal 
agrSmens  can  neutralize.  His  action  was  moreover 
free  and  graceful,  and  his  voice  as  loud  and  clear 
as  a  market-belL 

But  all  this  was  the  mask  in  the  fable ;  there 
was  no  brain  behind  it.    He  had  a  complete  ma- 


chinery for  speaking,  but  nothing  to  speak.  Yet 
he  rattled  away.  Words  came  at  will ;  not  very- 
choice  words,  to  be  sure;  but  he  threw  them 
together  somehow,  and  they  sounded  well,  as  they 
rolled  out,  in  an  unbroken  stream,  from  his  lips. 

Watson  was  highly  popular  with  our  genteel 
little  mob.  He  possessed,  in  fact,  all  the  elements 
of  a  mob-orator,  being  lurdent,  daring,  plausible, 
and  a  little  unscrupulous.  He  had  therefore  his 
followers,  who  put  him  up  for  the  honorary  post  of 
AndUoTy  which  he  lost  by  a  pass  of  practice  in  the 
other  party. 

It  was  that  election  which  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  developing  the  faculty  of  saying 
nothing  ad  infinUum^  in  which  he  stood  for  ever 
after  unrivalled,  even  by  the  great  Lord  Castle- 
reagh*  His  opponents  trumped  up  an  absurd 
charge  against  him  of  having  falsified  the  journals ; 
a  crime  for  which  he  would  have  been  liable  to  ex- 
pulsion.* Their  spokesman  upon  the  occasion  was 
a  Mr.  Lendrick,  who  came  down  with  great  solem- 
nity from  his  sick  bed,  wrapt  up  in  a  dread-nought 
coat,  and  with  a  green  bandage  over  his  eyes,  to 
manage  the  impeachment.  The  opening  of  the 
vials  against  Warren  Hastings  had  scarcely  caused 
a  greater  sensation.  Mr.  Lendrick  spoke  for  an 
hour ;  and  the  culprit  was  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence. 

Sorgit  nunc  pallidas  Ajax. 

His  quick  eye  discerned  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  judges  opposed  to  him,  and  his  only  chance  of 
evasion  was  to  wear  out  the  night,  until  the  toll  of 
the  midnight  bell  should  ipso  facto  disperse  the  meet- 
ing. Th^  ostraciats  sat  fidgetting  on  their  seats, 
expecting  with  impatience  that  he  would  have  done 
some  time  or  another;  but  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  intention,  than  to  have  done  at  any  time. 
Respicefinem  might  be  Solon's  maxim,  but  it  was 
none  of  his.  He  had  an  exordium  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  every  speech  he  made  in  that  Society ;  and 
on  ordinary  occasions  he  made  two  or  three  of  a 
night.  It  was,  with  the  pauses  and  emphases  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  set  forth  by  the  aid  of  dash  and 
italics,  to  this  effect-— 

"Mr.  President 1  neither  agree  with  the  Gen- 
tlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House, nor " 

— Here  was  a  very  long  pause  indeed ;  and  his 
fine  voice  was  lowered  to  a  tone  as  deep  and  solemn 
as  if  he  were  going  to  tell  Priam  that  his  house  was 
on  fire,  while  he  shook  his  forefinger  thrice  at  the 

opposite  ranks ^^  nor  with  the  gentlemen 

on  that  side  of  the  House  : "  and  then  he  rat- 
tled away  at  such  a  rate  that  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  could  only  sit  wondering.  Who 
the  mischief  would  agree  with  him  f  For  what 
he  called  arguments  were  such  a  jumble  of  facts 
and  dates,  of  predicate  and  conclusion,  that  the 
most  acute  mind  could  not  separate  nor  reduce 
them  to  order ;  and  thus  he  proceeded,  worse  con- 
founding confusion,  until  the  first  stroke  of  the 


*  To  prevent  misconception  arising  from  the  severe  nature  of  the  punisliment,  I  feel  bomid  to  state  that  the  charge,  had  it 
even  been  proved,  involved  no  moral  offence  whatever.  The  accusation  against  Mr.  Watson  was,  in  substance,  that  he  had  in- 
serted upon  the  minutes,  which  should  be  confined  to  a  dry  record  of  the  votes  and  proceedings,  an  allusion  to  the  unruly  con- 
duet  of  certain  of  his  opponents  ;  which,  although  mifpUic^  in  that  hook,  wm  tno  to  the  letter.  But  truth  i«  the  most  an« 
{Mtfdonable  of  libels. 
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dock*  over  his  head  proclaimed  his  safety  for  that 
turn.  Then  he  howed  with  dignity  and  walked  off 
to  supper,  with  a  glow  of  triumph  on  his  cheek, 
and  oniling  henignantly  like  a  man  at  peace  with 
himself  and  all  the  world.  Oh,  success  to  you, 
Carrol  Wataon^  'whetevBt  you  are  upon  the  hroad 
SQiiace  of  this  pleasant  earth ! 

The  meetings  were  held  once  a-week ;  and  the 
adimse  &ction  made  sure  of  achieving  their  ruth- 
less purpose  on  the  following  Wednesday.     But 
littk  they  kne^w  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  elo- 
qvenoe  they  desired  to  extinguish.    Watson  threw 
a  number  of  ingenious  delays  in  the  way  of  the 
preliminaTy  business ;  and  when  the  hour .  of  his 
tiial  at  length  came  round,  there  he  was,  ready  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go  oyer  erery  syllable 
•f  his  former  defence,  with  additions  and  emenda- 
dons  de  funco.      In  this  way  he  consumed  three 
flights  of  debate ;  which  were  as  good  as  three  weeks 
g^ned  in  the  chapter  of  accidents.   Then  came  the 
examination  of  witnesses  at  ike  har^  and  their  cross- 
examination  by  our  matchless  Cunctatar^  in  the 
eoQise  of  which  he  elicited  various  fiiusts  of  private 
hidoTy,  carious  enough  in  themselves,  but  not 
bearing  very  relatively  upon  the  matter.    Thus  he 
got  out  of  one  gentleman,  that  he  never  ate  more 
than  three  ^gs  to  his  breakfast ;  and  from  another, 
that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  playing  the  clarion- 
et ;  whereof,  indeed,  all  we  who  were  condemned 
to  hear  him  practising  The  Copenhagen  WaUz^  and 
Vfmkz  «oitf  dans&r,  from  mom  to  night,  six  days  in 
the  week,  needed  no  oral  testimony  to  assure  us. 
Bat  what  such  facts  had  to  do  with  the  alleged 
tampering  of  Carrol  Watson  with  the  journals  of 
the  Historical  Society,  none  of  us  could  compre- 
hend.   They  served,  however,  to  kill  time  on  his 
hdial^  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  inquiry  on 

flOIS. 

Seven  weeks  more  were  disposed  of  by  this  exa- 
Bunation  of  witnesses  and  the  inspection  of  docu- 
ments; and  then  followed  Speeches  to  Evidence, 
and  disputes  upon  points  of  order,  which  brought 
the  case  down  to  the  thirteenth  week  ;  the  culprit 
aj^iearing,  at  that  stage,  as  fresh  and  as  full  of 
matter  and  of  resolution  to  prolong  the  fight,  as 
when  Mr.  Lendrick  stood  up  in  his  bearskin  to 
impeach  him.  Oh,  Ireland!  ould  Ireland!  why 
(fid  you  not  send  Carrol  Watson  to  Parliament  ? 
They  mig^t  bring  in  their  Arms  Bills  then,  and 
thdr  Disfrandiisinff  Bills,  thirteen  to  the  dozen — 
»ed  rencare  ffradum  ;  but  to  get  them  out  again, 
without  his  i^ill  leave  and  consent,  would  have  put 
the  whole  working  majority  of  ninety-seven,  or 
whatever  it  is,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  at 
their  head,  to  their  wit's  end. 

How  much  longer  this  investigation  might  have 
lasted  was  a  problem  which  Carrol  Watson,  though 
fi^aSat  willing,  was  not  allowed  to  work  out :  for, 
on  the  thirteenth  night  aforesaid,  he  became  in* 
Tohed  in  a  personal  quarrel  with  another  mem- 
ber; aad  as  there  was  no  Sergeant-at-Arms  in 
that  place,  a  challenge  ensued.  The  High  Sheriff, 
liowmr,  did  the  office  of  Mr.  Speaker,  and  brought 


about  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the  provost  having 
heard  of  the  affair,  had  the  parties  up  before 
the  Board,  and  they  were  honourably  expelled  from 
the  University.  Watson  thus  became  defunct  in 
the  Historical  Society ;  and  his  trial,  consequently, 
fell  to  the  groxmd.  His  name  was  afterwards  re- 
placed by  a  special  act  of  condonation,  along  .with 
that  of  his  antagonist,  upon  the  College  books ;  but 
he  never  more  entered  the  doors  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Now,  if  any  reader  is  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
talent,  possessed  in  such  perfectionby  my  Mend  Car- 
rol Watson,  of  speaking  against  time,  he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  matter.  To  talk  away  ^e  hours,  if  it 
be  done  skilfully  and  with  discretion,  and  for  a  pur- 
pose, is  sometimes  a  valuable  faculty.  Go  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  reader,  if  you  be  sceptical, 
and  see  what  profit  is  made  there  by  long  repeti- 
tions. Go  into  many  of  the  churches  and  see  what 
fame  is  acquired  by  the  same  method.  Go  into  the 
Houseof  Commons  when Groulbum  is  on  his  legs^and 
judge  what  a  comfortable  dinner  honourable  mem- 
bers may  take,  without  fear  of  losing  the  divi8i<m. 

But  great  public  objects  also  are  sometimes  gained 
by  this  kind  of  holding  out.  A  party  which  is 
numerically  weak,  has  often  *^  prevail«l  by  much 
speaking ; "  as  was  lately  the  nsult  in  the  case  of 
the  aforementioned  Irisk  Arms  Bill,  from  which 
the  long  speeches  of  Lord  Clements,  and  able  assis- 
tants, succeeded,  where  the  claims  of  justice  and 
of  the  British  constitution  were  laughed  at,  in 
plucking  out  some  of  its  most  envenomed  fangs. 
They  literally  talked  down  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
baying  multitude. 

We  all  know  how  the  Tories  stopped  legislation, 
by  the  strength  of  their  lungs,  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  the  Whig  administration.  Mr. 
Lefroy  was  almost  equal  to  Watson  in  that  service, 
and  his  friend  Sergeant  Jackson  lagged  but  a  short 
way  behind.  Ungrateful  indeed,  therefore,  would 
the  government  have  been  not  to  have  rewarded 
both  one  and  the  other  of  them,  notwithstanding 
the  taunts  of  their  opponents ;  for  it  was  eloquence 
such  as  theirs  which  gave  them  power  to  reward 
any  one.  That  was  what  did  the  tricky  as  John 
Thurtell  said ;  or,  to  cite  a  more  respectable  au- 
thority— restituit  rem. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  relating  an  authentic 
anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  good  use  which  can  be 
made  of  this  talent.  Some  years  ago  Lord  Althorp, 
being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed,  as  ''  a 
boon  to  Irelandy*  to  lower  the  duty  on  whisky  by  one 
shilling  a  gallon.  It  was  that  same  sliilling  which 
Mr.  Goulbum  replaced  last  year,  by  a  mistaken 
calculation  of  a  large  increase  to  the  revenue,  and 
which  he  found  himself  the  other  day  obUged  again 
to  remit. 

When  Lord  Althorp  had  made  known  Ms  inten-^ 
tion  of  thus  consulting  for  the  Irish  taste,  (Father 
Mathew  was  then  unknown,)  the  Caledonian  mem- 
bers took  umbrage  at  the  slight  put  upon  their  na- 
tive brewage,  and  protested  angrily  against  it.  But 
the  word  of  the  government  was  pledged ;  and  the 


*  IW  eloek  WW  better  than  Mr.  Brofherton  ;  for,  by  a  fhndameotal  law  o£  the  Society,  it  -waa  equal  to  the  nadiiw  of  tbs 
^AtU    T\m  instant  it  struck  twelve,  the  chair  was  vacant ;  and  Hicks,  the  porter,  made  haete  to  put  out  the  candles. 
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eaolution  skould  be  brought  forward.  On  ihe  ap* 
pointed  day,  however,  for  moving  the  redaction, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  accosted  More 
O'Fenall  in  the  lobby,  and  told  him  frankly  that 
the  majority  of  the  Scottiahrmembers  were  too  for- 
midable to  be  provoked.  He  would  therefore  merely 
propose  the  resolution,  as  he  was  bound  by  his  pro- 
mise,* but  must  leave  it  an  open  quiestwn  to  the 
friends  of  the  government  to  take  what  side  they 
pleased. 

The  notice  was  a  short  one  ;  and  on  looking 
through  the  House,  the  member  for  Kildare  found 
a  strong  muster  from  the  ^^  Land  of  Cakes,"  and  a 
very  thin  sprinkling  of  Irish  members.  Fortu- 
nately he  knew  where  the  latter  were  to  be  found ; 
for  he  had  been  invited  to  join  a  huge  party  of  them 
in  a  white-bait  excursion  to  Greenwich ;  and  he 
took  the  resolution  of  setting  out  immediately  and 
bringing  them  up  for  the  division.  But  then  how 
to  keep  the  question  afloat  all  the  time  that  must 
elapse  during  his  absence  ?  He  almost  despaired  ; 
but  seeing  old  Ruthven,  and  well  knowing  of  what 
leathern  quality  his  lungs  were  compact,  he  briefly 
explained  to  him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
begged  of  him  to  keep  the  House  amused  till  he 
should  return. 

If  you  don't  come  back  till  the  cows  come 


(C 


home,"  said  the  hearty  old  fellow,  *^  you  shall  ^nd 
me  here  upon  my  two  legs." 

So  away  O'Ferrall  started  down  the  river  from 
Westminster  Bridge,  with  two  pair  of  oars ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  walked  into  the  House 
again,  with  about  twenty  truants  in  his  train. 
Ruthven  was  true  to  his  word,  sawing  the  air  and 
talking  of  worts  and  barley,  oats  and  agriculture, 
protection  and  native  produce,  heedless  of  the  cries 
of  ^'  Question,  question,"  which  issued  from  two 
dozen  Scottish  throats  all  around  him.  He  had 
just  begun  a  new  sentence,  trusting  to  his  mother- 
wit  for  the  end  of  it.  The  nominative  case  had 
been  launched  with  an  adjective  or  two,  to  give 
time  for  making  out  a  verb,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  enunciating  a  relative  pronoun,  to  be 
followed,  perhaps,  by  half-a-dozen  parentheses, 
when  More  O'FerraU  whispered,  as  he  walked  past 
— "  You  may  stop  as  soon  as  you  like." 

'^  Faith  and  Fd  like  it  now,"  said  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  sitting  down  with- 
out waiting  to  finish  his  period. 

The  object  was  gained ;  Irish  whisky  beat  the 
Ferintosh  by  a  majority  of  ten :  a  national  triumph 
which  never  could  have  been  achieved,  had  not  Ed- 
ward Southwell  Ruthven  studied  verbisge  in  the 
Historical  Society. 
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(dmchdedfrom  page  764  of  our  No.  for  Decemhery  1843.^ 


Op  Bums  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much ;  but 
are  we  not,  in  these  Clarinda  Letters,  giving  undue 
importance  to  what  was  at  best  little  more  than  a 
brief  episode  in  his  passionate  life ;  one  transient 
flame  of  the  many  that  burnt  fiercely,  but  fitfully, 
in  his  heart,  or  played  around  his  fancy,  and  then  for 
ever  passed  away  from  the  thoughts  of  one  whose 
"  loves  were  as  short  and  rapturous  as  his  lyrics  ? '' 
Between  the  time  thatheappeared  in  Edinburgh  (to^ 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  1786)  and  the  Spring  of 
1788,  in  which  he  married,  or  re-married,  Jean  Ar- 
mour, the  susceptible  bard,  by  his  own  account^  had 
been  more  or  less  scathed  by  the  bright  eyes,  or  won 
by  the  amiable  manners,  of  at  least  a  dozen  beauties 
of  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  metropolis.    Of 
these,  Clarinda  chanced  to  be  the  last,  and  the  only 
one,  that  appeared  disposed  to  give  him  sigh  for  sigh. 
Had  any  one  of  the  ladies  to  whom  he  paid  courts 
or  to  whom  he  addressed  the  love-songs  of  which 
they  were  presumed  to  be  the  inspiration,  entered 
into    so    frank   and   sympathetic    a   correspon- 
dence with  him,  is  there  a  doubt  that  we  should 
have  had,  with  the  JBont^  Laes  of  BaSockmyley 
The  Fairest  Maid  on  Devon's  Banksy  Bonmy  Les- 
l^  BaUUCy  Charming  looefy  DaviSy  and  a  dozen 
more  of  Phillises  and  Chlorises,  a  series  of  letters  as 
glowing  and  rapturous,  though  more  naturally  and 
respectfullyexpre8sed,than  that  correspondence  into 
which  he  was  precipitated  with  Mrs.  M'Lehose  ?   It 
was  unfortunate  for  that  lady,  that  a  more  modest 
^tiibate  of  her  own  attractions  fmi  talents,  and  a 


better  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  license  of  a 
poet's  admiration,  had  not  in  time  suggested  to  her, 
that  a  love  at  first  sight — ^but  neither,  as  she  well 
knew,  a  first  nor  yet  a  fiftieth  love — ^that  a  violent 
and  instantaneously- conceived  pasnon  for  a  woman 
fettered  by  law  and  opinion,  if  not  by  moral 
obligation,  was  liable  to  very  great  suspicion  on 
the  score  of  sincerity,  as  well  as  of  constancy  and 
propriety.    We  know  well. 

That  Love  will  venture  in 

Whar  it  daurna  weel  be  seen ; 
That  Love  will  venture  in 

Whar  Wisdom  aince  has  been;— 

but  we  know  of  few  such  fiery  ungovernable  out- 
breaks of  passion  as  this  on  the  sober  side  of  the 
Alps,  or  among  the  fogs  of  Britain ;  and  Clarinda, 
if  not  the  most  vain,  must  have  been  the  most  self- 
deluded  of  women,  not  to  follow  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  those  other  modest  charmers,  who  vreve 
content  to  receive  the  rapturous  adoration  of  the 
poet  as  the  natural  homage  of  genius  to  beauty. 
Had  she  possessed  a  truer  and  more  modest  seLf- 
appreciation,  the  memory  of  Bums  would  have 
been  spared  some  reproach ;  while  she  would  have 
been  spared  the  catastrophe  which,  we  should  hope, 
caused  her  much  humiliation  and  heart-burning.  It 
is  said  Love  is  blind ;  but  that  Vanity.is  blinder  still, 
is  evident  from  the  w&ole  tenor  of  this  correspon- 
dence. 

The  account  which  Bums  gives  of  a  senthnenta 
flirtation,  or  ^'lore-aprap/*  into  which  he  kl' 
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vith  a  young  woman^  his  ^  Mon%omery  ?8  Peggy/' 
who  xeceiTed  his  addresses  coldly,  sofficientiy, 
to  Bs  at  least,  ex|daiiis  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
for  Mis.  M^Lehoee  at  the  conunencement>  of  the 
conespondence.  "She,"  the  lady,  ^^had  been 
bred  in  a  style  of  life  rather  elegant ;  but  as 
Vanbargh  says,  *  my  wicked  star  found  me  out 
there  too.'  For  though  I  began  the  afiair  merely 
mgaiae  de  coewr;  or  to  tell  the  truth^  which  will 
Bcneely  be  belicTed,  a  vanity  of  showing  my  parts  in 
oonrtdiip,  particulsrly  my  abilities  at  a  Hllet  dowe, 
on  whidi  I  always  piqued  myself,  made  me  lay 
aege  to  her ;  and  when,  as  I  always  do  in  my 
focdish  gallantries,  I  had  battered  myself  into  a 
toy  warm  aflection  for  her,''  &c.  We  need  not 
pQTBue  what  fully  explains  the  rise  and  progress  of 
zDsny  of  Bums'  fitful  and  transient  passions.  In 
the  same  strain,  though  in  more  complimentary 
laDgnage,  a  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  a  young 
kdy,  his  ''little  idol,"  *^the  charming  lovely 
DsviS)''  the  **  Bonnie  wee  thing"  of  his  lyrics, 
vhom  he  gallantly  proposes  to  add  to  the  multi- 
tude of  beauties  of  all  ages  and  conditions  «that 
filU  the  seraglio-chambers  of  a  poet's  imagination. 
He  says,  **  When  I  meet  with  a  person  after  my 
cfwn  hesfty  I  positively  feel  what  an  orthodox  Pro- 
testant would  call  a  species  of  idolatry,  which  acts 
OB  my  fuicy  like  inspiration ;  and  I  can  no  more 
rwst  rhyming  on  the  impidse,  than  an  JSolian 
harp  refoae  its  tones  to  the  streamy  air.  A 
distich  or  two  would  be  the  consequence,  though 
the  object  of  my  &ncy  were  grey-beard  age ;  but 
when  my  theme  is  youth  and  beauty — a  young 
Udy  wfaoee  personal  charms,  wit^  and  sentiment^ 
ire  equally  striking  and  unaJected — by  Heavens! 
thoqgh  I  had  lived  three  score  years  a  married 
aaa,  and  three  score  years  before  I  was  a 
laaziied  man,  my  imagination  would  hallow 
the  very  idea."  Most  unhappily,  Mrs.  M'Lehose 
eoM  not,  or  would  not,  understand  what  was  in- 
fldaetiveiy  £di  by  all  these  ladies^  whether  married 
Of  aiDgie.  .She  persisted  in  believingthat  the  rich  tri- 
bate  which  inspired  genius  paid  to  womanly  beauty 
and  afttradion,  was  the  sobisr,  stead&st  homage  of 
theheart.  Ske  well  knew  that  Bums  had  been  a 
lorer  and  a  niver  long  before  they  had  met ;  and 
ooWy  construing  his. poetic  flights  as  vanity  and 
glowing  passion  prompted,  she  must  have  flat- 
tered herself  that  she  alone  had  power  to  fix  his 
wandering  affections ;  that  his  love  had  concen- 
trated upon  her  in  defiance  of  *^  impossibilities." 
Sevext  judges  will  say  that  Bums  was  inveigled 
into  this  corxe^ndence  by  one  who,  strangely 
Kif-dfllnded,  misoonstmed  her  ownmotives  as  mneh 
as  ahe  <fid  his  vapouring  professions.  But  Clarinda 
nay  have  believed,  that  though  fiction  has  an  al- 
lowed ^ace  in  poetry,  a  poet's  prose  run-mad  may 
henoeere.  Besides  admiring  his  genius,  she  had  the 
high  motive  of  wishing  to  convert  him,  and  of  wean- 
ifig  him  from  hia  evil  ways.;  and  in  the  dangerous 
proeaa,  found  in  him  that  ideal  '^  lovep-ftiend"  for 
vhom  her  snsceptible  heart  had  long  yearned.  If 
^  can  understand  one  who  did  not  very  well  un- 
^CTitaod  herself,  it  was  not  love  for  Bums  that 
javB  birth  te  thle  deelrt;  but  the  aentimental  long:'* 


'^  male-friend  long  sought,''and  unfound.  ^  Heaven 
sent  the  blessing  in  my  Sylvander."  Had  any  of  the 
other  more  prudent  cluraiers,  the  goddesses  who 
lighted  up  his  heart,  taken,  like  Clarinda,  the 
Poet  at  his  first  word,  and  invited  a  correspondence 
of  sentiment  and  gallantry,  the  laughing  gods  best 
know  whither  they  might  have  led  so  harum-scanim 
Will-o'-the-Wisp  a  personage  as  he  rather  fondly 
loves  to  describe  himself.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have 
said,  that  we  should  have  had  many  mora  love- 
letters,  or  series  of  love-letters.  Only  one  other 
lady  is  reported  to  have  had  the  indiscretion  'of 
showing  about  his  songs  written  in  praise  of  her 
charms,  or  rather  of  the  living  loveliness  which 
was  ever  the  poet's  immediate  inspiration;  and 
from  her,  "The  lassie  wi'  the  lintwhite  locks," 
he,  according  to  Allan  Cunningham,  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence, 
by  empowering  a  common  friend  to  claim  the 
manuscripts,  which  "Chloris"  unwillingly  re- 
stored. Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  at  aU.  am- 
bitious of  the  ^elat  attendant  on  Clarinda's  fa- 
voured lover.  Immediately  before  he  left  Edin- 
burgh he  wrote^- 

To-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  with  yon  about  eight, 
probably  fto  the  last  time  till  I  letnm  to  Edinhoiq^. 
In  the  meantime,  should  any  of  these  two  nnlneky  iiiends 
qnestion  yon  respecting  me,  whether  1  am  the  maa,  I  do 
not  think  they  are  entitled  to  any  information.  As  to 
their  jealoQsy  and  spying,  I  despise  them. 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  had  so  many  genUemen,  con- 
fidentisl  friends,  that  one  gets  confused  among 
them ;  but  Bums  was  not  at  all  ambitious  to  be 
known  as  the  many  who  came  to  visit  her,  at  what 
the  douce  folks  of  her  littie  Court  must  liave  deemed 
most  utUimeoua  hours.  He  was  nevertheless  known 
to  her  remonstrating  friends. 

But  now  the  hour  was  come— 

He  mounts  and  rides  away. 

However  feverish  was  the  passion  of  Bums  during 

the  last  few  weeks  of  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  it 

appears  to  have  been  cooled  down,  if  not  blown  to 

the  winds,  as  he  passed  over  by  the  Eark  of  Shotts 

or  Camwath  Moor,';^on  his  way  to  Glasgow.    Some 

few  letters^  much  lowered  in  tone,  and  appearing 

at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  were  received  by 

the  languishing  if  not  fcMrsaken  Clarinda,  who  wrote 

frequentiy.  Yet  Bums  felt  the"  sacrifices'*  to  which 

Mrs.  M^Lehose  had  been  subjected  for  "  his  sake ;" 

and  one  way  or  other,  she  must  nowhave  caused  him. 

no  littie  perplexity.    He  tells  her  of  his  pi^esent 

plans  for  the  Excise  and  farming,  and  adds— 

If  I  settle  on  the  farm  I  propose,  I  am  jast  a  day  and 
a  half's  ride  flrom  Edinburgh.  We  shall  meet :  don't 
you  say,  **  Perhaps  too  often  !" 

The  very  day  after  thb  letter  was  written,  if 
the  dates  are  accurate,  his  second  pair  of  twin  chil- 
dren were  bom ;  and  now  he  might  well  regret  not 
having  pondered  in  time  the  good  old  song,  which 
we  lecommend  to  all  young  poets-— 

"  It's  gnde  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
It'sgnde  to  be  honest  and  true. 

It's  gudeto  be  aif  wi'the  auld  love, 
B^ore  ye  be  on  wi'  the  new." 

On  the  3d  of  March,  Die  Uirthday  of  tlie  twins, 

U9  w4*otQ  his  young  friend  Ainslio  ;-^<^  I  Uuv«  li^u 
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through  some  tribulation  and  much  buffetmg  of  I  Blmd  Dr.  Moyse,  ahe  had  fiist  aeen  the  beautiful 


the  wioked  One,  since  I  came  to  this  country.  Jean 
I  found  banished,  forlorn,  destitute^  and  friendless. 
I  hare  reconciled  her  to  her  fate ;  and  I  have  re- 
conciled her  to  her  mother,  I  shall  be  in  Edin- 
burgh the  middle  of  next  week,  •  •  •  I  got 
a  letter  from  Clarinda  yesterday ;  and  she  tells  me 
she  has  got  of  mine  but  one.  Indeed,  she  is  the 
only  person  I  have  written  in  Edinburgh  till  this 
day.''  He  tells  he  had  written  her  four  letters, 
which  appear  to  have  all  been  received  at  last; 
and,  in  ^  meanwhile,  he  answered  Clarinda's  re- 
proaches and  complaints  of  silence  and  neglect, 
kindly  and  gentlyi  and  defended  himself  by  plead- 
ing— 

Ck>iild  not  you,  my  ever  dearest  Madam,  make  a  little 
aUowance  for  a  man,  after  long  absence,  paying  a  short 
visit  to  a  country  foU  of  friends,  relations,  and  early  inti- 
mates I  Cannot  you  guess,  my  Clarinda,  what  thoughts, 
what  cares,  what  anxious  forebodings,  hopes  and  fears, 
mnst  crowd  the  breast  of  the  man  of  keen  sensibility, 
when  no  less  is  on  the  tapis  than  his  aim,  his  employment, 
his  very  existence  through  future  life  2 

To  be  overtopped  in  anything  else,  I  can  bear ;  but  in 
the  tests  of  generous  love,  I  defy  all  mankind  !  Not  even 
to  the  tender,  the  fond,  ihe  loving  Clarinda — she  whose 
strength  of  attachment,  whose  melting  soul,  may  vie  with 
Eloisa  and  Sappho,  not  even  she  can  overpay  the  affec- 
tion she  owes  me  t 

Now  that,  not  my  apology,  bnt  my  defence  is  made,  I 
feel  my  soul  respire  more  easily.  I  know  you  will  go 
aJong  with  me  in  my  justification:  would  to  Heaven  you 
could  in  my  adoption,  too  1  I  mean  an  adoption  beneath 
the  stars — an  adoption  where  I  might  revel  in  the  imme- 
diate beams  of 

'*  She  the  bright  sun  of  all  her  sex.*' 

I  would  not  have  you,  my  dear  Madam,  so  much  hurt 
at  Miss  N[immo]'s  coldness.  'Tis  placing  yourself  below 
her,  an  honour  she  by  no  means  deserves.  We  ought, 
when  we  wish  to  be  economists  in  happiness, — we  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  fix  the  standard  of  our  own  character; 
and  when,  on  fhll  examination,  we  know  where  we  stand, 
and  how  much  ground  we  occupy,  let  us  contend  for  it 
.as  property ;  and  those  who  seem  to  doubt,  or  deny  us 
^what  is  justly  ours,  let  us  either  pity  their  prejudices,  or 
despise  their  judgment. 

There  was  not — how  could  there  be  ?— one  syl- 
lable of  Jean  Armour  in  this  correspondence ;  and 
now.  sincerely,  we  begin  to  pity  the  deserted  Cla- 

L(ui,  pining  in  absence,  if  not  in  solitude,  and 
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suddenly  dashed  down  from  the  giddy  pinnacle  of 
pride,  to  which  the  seeming  devotion  of  the  Poet 
had  raised  her.  Little  could  she  have  guessed  what 
was  waiting  her,  when,  rallying  her  spirits  on  the 
receipt  of  his  comforting  epistle,  she  says — 

Why  should  I  not  keep  it  up  I  Admired,  esteemed, 
beloved,  by  one  of  the  first  of  mankind  t  Not  all  the 
wealth  of  Peru  could  have  purchased  these.  Oh,  Sylvan- 
der,  I  am  great  in  my  own  eyes,  when  I  think  how  high 
I  am  in  your  esteem  !  You  have  shown  me  the  merit  I 
possess  ;  I  knew  it  not  before.  Even  Joseph  trembled 
t'other  day  in  my  presence.  "  Husbands  looked  mild, 
and  savages  grew  tame  t"  Love  and  cherish  your 
friend  Mr.  Ainslie.  He  is  your  friend  indeed.  I  long 
for  next  week  ;  happy  days,  I  hope,  yet  await  us.  When 
yon  meet  young  Beauties,  think  of  Clarinda's  affection — 
of  her  situation — of  how  much  her  happiness  depends  on 
you.   Farewell,  tUl  we  meet.   God  be  with  you  I 

Clarinda's  letters,  however,  now  that  she  was  lan- 
guishing under  the  absence  and  silence  of  Sylvander, 
and  indulging  anxious  forebodings,  assume  more  the 
character  of  love-letters,  even  to  the  melancholy 
>vhine  of  anticipated  neglect.   At  a  lecture  given  by 


MlssBumet,  and  asks  Bums^  '^  How  could  you  cele- 
brate any  other  Clarinda? 

Oh,  I  would  have  adored  yon,  as  Pope  of  etquisite 
taste  and  refinement,  had  you  loved,  sighed,  and  written 
upon  her  for  ever  I  breathing  your  passion  only  to  the 
woods  and  streams.  But  Poets,  I  find,  are  not  quite 
incorporeal,  more  than  others.  My  dear  Sylvander,  to 
be  serious,  I  really  wonder  you  ever  admired  Clarinda, 
after  beholding  Miss  Burnet's  superior  charms.  If  I 
don't  hear  to-morrow,  I  shall  form  dreadful  reasons. 
God  forbid  !  Bishop  Geddes  was  within  a  foot  of  me, 
too.  What  field  for  contemplation— both  I  Good  night. 
God  bless  you !  .  .  •  .  Did  yon  eter 
feel  that  sickness  of  heart  which  arises  from  ''hope  de* 
ferred  "  I  that,  the  crudest  of  pains,  you  have  infliete<l 
on  me  for  eight  days  by-past.  I  hope  I  can  make  everj 
reasonable  iJlowance  for  the  hurry  of  business  and  dis- 
sipation. Yet,  had  I  been  ever  so  engrossed,  I  should 
have  found  one  hour  out  of  the  twenty-^ur  to  write  you. 

'  I  have  been  under  unspeakable 
obligations  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Ainslie.  I  had  not  a 
mortal  to  whom  I  could  speak  of  your  name,  but  him. 
He  has  called  often ;  and,  by  sympathy,  not  a  little 
alleviated  my  anxiety.  I  tremble  lest  yon  should  have 
devolved,  what  you  used  to  term  your  *  folly,"  upon 
Clarinda :  more  's  the  pity 

Mary  I  have  not  once  set  eyes  on,  since  I  wrote  to 
you.  Oh,  that  I  should  be  formed  susceptible  of  kind- 
ness, never,  never  to  be  ftilly,  or,  at  least,  habitually  re- 
turned !  «  Trim,"  (said  my  Uncle  Toby,) « I  wish.  Trim, 
I  were  dead." 

Mr.  Ainslie  called  just  now  to  tell  me  he  had  heard 
from  you.  You  would  see,  by  my  last,  how  anxious  I 
was,  even  then,  to  hear  from  you.  'Tis  the  firsi  time  I 
ever  had  reason  to  be  so  :  I  hope  'twill  be  the  last.  My 
thoughts  were  yours  both  Sunday  nights  at  eight.  Why 
should  my  letter  have  affected  you !  You  know  I  count 
all  things  (Heaven  excepted)  but  loss,  that  I  may  win 
and  keep  you.  I  supped  at  Mr.  Kemp's  on  Friday, 
Had  you  been  an  invisible  spectator  with  what  perfect 
ease  I  acquitted  myself,  you  would  have  been  pleased, 

highly  pleased  with  me 

I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  to  kiss  the  little  cherub 
for  me.  Give  him  fifty,  and  think  Clarinda  blessing 
him  all  the  while.  I  pity  his  mother  sincerely,  and 
wish  a  certain  affair  happily  over. 
I  never  see  Miss  Nimmo.  Her  indifference  wounds  me ; 
but  all  these  things  make  me  fly  to  the  Father  of  Mer- 
cies, who  is  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  all  kindness. 
How  could  you  ever  mention  **  postages  "  I 

Mrs.  M^Lehose  was  then  aware  of  the  condition 
of  *^  Jean ;''  but  neither  could  she  nor  Mr.  Ainslie^ 
from  anything  communicated  by  Bums,  have  an- 
ticipated the  line  of  conduct  that  he  had  pursued. 
That  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  Clarinda,  which 
betrayed  him  into  passive  deception,  became,  at  last, 
culpable  weakness,  injurious  to  her  he  vainly  tried 
to  spare,  and  most  injurious  to  his  own  chmtcter. 
On  the  6th,  he  writes,  in  dismal  spirits  :-»^ 

Yesterday  I  dined  at  a  friend's  at  some  distance  :  the 
siifBge  hospitality  of  this  country  spent  me  the  most 
part  of  the  night  over  the  nauseous  potion  in  the  bowl. 
This  day — sick — ^headache — low  spirits — miserable — 
fasting,  except  for  a  draught  of  water  or  small  beer. 
Now  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  only  able  to  crawl  ten 
minutes'  walk  into  Mauchline,  to  wait  the  post,  in  the 
pleasurable  hope  of  hearing  from  the  mistress  of  my 
soul. 

But,  truce  with  all  this  I  When  I  sit  down  to  write 
to  you,  all  is  happiness  and  peace.  A  hundred  times  a- 
day  do  I  figure  you  before  your  taper,— your  book  or 
work  laid  aside  as  I  get  witlun  the  room.  How  happy 
have  I  been  !  and  how  little  of  that  scantiing  portion  of 
time,  called  the  life  of  man,  is  sacred  to  happiness,  much 
less  transport. 

I  could  momlize  to-night,  like  a  death's-head. 
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**'  O  wh»t  is  life,  tbitt  fchouglttieM  wiab  of  »U  I 
A  drop  of  honey  in  »  dnuight  of  gall." 

Nothing  Mtonishes  me  more,  when  a  little  Bickness 
doge  the  wheels  of  life,  than  the  thoughtless  career  we 
Tnn  in  the  honr  of  healUi.  "  None  saith,  where  Ib  God, 
my  Maker,  that  giyeth  songs  in  the  night  f ' 

Next  day  he  s^nt  the  explanation  or  apology  for 
Biknoe,  adverted  to  abore ;  and  she  was  comforted, 
and  replied,  as  we  have  seen,  ^  Why  should  I  not 
^eep  it  up  V 

Bums  was  again  called  toEdinbnrgh  by  hisExdse 
appointment ;  and  from  one  of  his  subsequent  letters 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  other  letters,  we  learn,  that  be- 
fore this  time  he  had  again  joined  with  his  Jean  in 
that  joint  declaration  which  in  Scotland  legalises  a 
marriage.  Fromthistimehespeaksofhertohismale 
correspondents  as  his  wife  fondly  belored ;  and  be- 
gins to  tell  those  ladies  whose  rage  and  jealousy  he 
did  not  apprehend,  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  the 
generous  motives  which  led  to  it.  But  until  some 
months  later,  the  church  ceremony  was  not  per- 
formed, and  his  secret  was  not  divulged  to  Cla- 
rinda.  The  sober  realities  of  life,  the  strong  claims 
of  duty,  and  the  ties  of  a  fond  affection,  suspended 
tut  not  eradicated,  had  in  a  few  days  dispelled 
the  feverish  dream  of  the  last  two  months. 

It  is  of  this  period  in  the  Life  of  Bums  that  we 
£nd  Mr.  Lockhart  saying — ^*  More  than  half  the  in- 
tervening months  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where 
Bums  found,  or  fuicied,  that  his  presence  was  ne- 
cenaiy  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  affisirs 
-with  the  booksellers.  It  seems  clear  enough  thatone 
great  object  was  the  society  of  his  jovial  intimates 
in  the  capital."  We  see  no  ground  for  this  assump- 
tion. His  affiurs  with  Creech,  who  had  exasperated 
him  by  dela^r,  and  hopes  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Excise,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  keep 
him  hanging  on  in  town ;  of  which  otherwise  he 
seems  to  have  been  heartily  sick.  But  Mr.  Lockhart 
continues — **  Nor  was  he  without  the  amusement 
of  a  little  romance  to  fill  up  what  vacant  hours 
they  [the  intimates]]  left  him.  He  lodged  that 
-winter  in  Bristo  Street,  on  purpose  to  be  near  a 
beautiful  widow — ^the  same  to  whom  he  addressed 
the  song,  *  Clarinda,  Mistress  of  my  Soul,'  &c., 
and  a  series  of  prose  epistles,  which  have  been  se- 
parately published,  and  which  present  more  in- 
stances of  bad  taste,  bombastic  language,  and  ful- 
some sentiment,  than  could  be  produced  from  all 
his  other  writings  beside."  We  know  not  on  what 
authority  Mr.  Lockhart  locates  Bums  in  Bristo 
Street,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Clarinda. 
He  lived,  beyond  dispute,  in  St.  James'  Square,  with 
Mr.Cruicluhank,  during  the  fervour  of  the  Clarinda 
correspondence ;  tiiough  he  may  have  left  hisfriend's 
house  forashort  time  before  he  wentback  to  Ayrshire, 
or  have  lodged  in  Bristo  Street  during  that  shorter 
sub8e<iuent  vLut  to  Edinburgh,  when  Burns  must 
have  had  the  remorseful  consciousness  that  Cla- 
rinda's  professed  lover  was  now,  at  all  events,  a 
married  man.  Like  every  other  memoir  .of  the 
Poet  that  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Lockhart's,  gene- 
rally true  and  fine  in  spirit,  is  defective  in  ac- 
curacy as  to  dates  and  points  of  fact,  to  an  extent 
for  which  no  mercy  would  be  given  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  The  Quarterly  Repiew* 


That  Bums,  now  the  husband  of  Jean  Annour, 
kept  up  the  deception  with  Clarinda,  after  his  return 
to  Edinburgh,  no  one  dare  justify.  The  intercourse, 
the  correspondence  was  renewed  in  the  former 
style,  though  Bums  sometimes  seems  as  if  he  were 
preparing  his  mistress  for  what  was  impeBding ; 
and  also  sometimes  in  the  mood  of  saying, 

^  How  happy  oonld  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  oharmer  away  1" 

In  looking  forward  to  the  terms  of  their  fbture  in- 
tercourse, the  husband  of  ^^  Bonnie  Jean"  wy% — and 
now  we  are  really  constrained,  for  the  moment,  to 
wish  that  these  letters  had  never  seen  the  lig^t^-^ 

Life,  my  Clarinda,  is  a  weary,  barren  path;  and  wde 
be  to  him  or  her  that  ventures  on  it  alone  !  For  me,  I 
have  my  dearest  partner  of  my  sonl :  Clarinda  and  I 
will  make  ont  our  pilgrimage  together.  Wherever  I 
am,  I  shall  constantly  let  her  know  how  I  go  on,  what 
I  obserye  in  the  world  around  me,  and  what  adventures 
I  meet  with.  Will  it  please  you,  my  loye,  to  get,  erery 
week,  or,  at  least,  every  fortnight,  a  packet,  two  or  three 
sheets,  tkll  of  remarks,  nonsense,  news,  rhymes,  and  old 
songs! 

Will  you  open,  with  satisfiiotion  and  delight^  a  letter 
firom  a  man  who  loves  yon,  who  has  loved  you,  and 
who  will  love  you  to  death,  through  death,  and  for  ever  ! 
Oh  Garinda !  what  do  I  owe  to  Heaven  for  blessing  me 
with  such  a  pieee  of  exalted  exeellenoe  as  yon  1  I  call 
over  your  idea,  as  a  miser  counts  over  his  treasure  I 
Tell  me,  were  you  studious  to  please  me  last  night  1  I 
am  sure  you  did  it  to  transport.  How  rich  am  I  who 
have  such  a  treasure  as  yon  !  Yon  know  me ;  yon  know 
how  to  make  me  happy,  and  you  do  it  most  effeotuaUy. 
God  bless  you  with 

<*  Long  life,  Ion;  youth,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend !  ** 

To-morrow  night,  according  to  your  own  direction,  I 
shall  watch  the  window :  'tis  the  star  that  guides  me  to 
paradise.  The  great  relish  to  all  is,  that  Honour,  that 
Innocence,  that  Beligioni  are  the  witnesses  and  guaiaa* 
tees  of  our  happiness. 

Some  of  the  Poet's  letters  written  at  this  critical 
period,  are  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  none  of  Cla- 
rinda's  are  preserved  save  one.  Before  leaving 
town  he  presented  her,  still  unconscious  of  what 
was  awaiting  her,  with  the  famous  pair  of 
wine-glasses,  which  she  preserved  as  the  Mus- 
graves  do  the  Litck  of  Eden  HaU^  and  the  verses 
which  give  them  all  their  value. 

The  interval  of  almost  a  year  presents  a  great  gap 
in  the  Correspondence,  abruptiy  broken  off,  in  all  pro- 
bability, by  the  treachery  of  Sylvander  having  be- 
come apparent  to  the  mortified  and  angry  Clarinda. 
She  had  sent  him  an  indignant  letter,  the  natuxe  of 
which  we  only  make  out  from  his  reply ;  which  was 
not  written  till  long  after  he  had  received  her  epistle. 
Bums  sturdily  pleads  not  guilty  to  the  indictment 
which  his  angry  quondam  mistresspreferred  against 
him,  though,  we  fear,  not  very  successfully.  If  she 
was  the  first  cause  of  whatever  was  amiss,  yet  his 
plea  of  perfect  innocence  will  not  sustain  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  test  of  truth.    He  says : — 

As  I  am  convinced  of  my  own  innocence,  and,  though 
conscious  of  high  imprudence  and  egregious  folly,  can  lay 
my  hand  on  my  breast  and  attest  the  rectitude  of  my 
heart,  yon  will  pardon  me.  Madam,  if  I  do  not  carry  my 
oomplaisaace  so  far,  as  humbly  to  acquiesoe  in  the  name 
of  Villain,  merely  ont  of  compliment  to  your  opinion  ; 
much  as  I  esteem  your  judgment,  and  warmly  as  I  re- 
gard your  worih. 

I  have  already  told  you,  and  I  again  aver  it,  that,  at 
the  period  of  time  aUuded  to,  I  was  not  under  the  small' 
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Mt  moril  tie  to  Mn.  B. ;  nor  did  I,  nor  could  I  then 

know,  all  the  powerful  circnmfituices  that  omnipotent 
necessity  was  bosy  .laying  in  wait  for  me.  When  you 
call  orer  the  scenes  that  haye  passed  between  us,  you 
will  Boirey  the  oondnot  of  an  honest  man,  straggling 
snooeesftitty  with  temptations  the  most  powerful  that 
oTer  beset  humanity,  and  preserring  untainted  honour, 
in  situations  where  tiie  austerest  virtue  would  have  for- 
glTen  a  Mi :  situations  that,  I  will  dare  to  say,  not  a 
single  individual  of  all  his  kind,  even  with  half  his  sen- 
sibility and  passion,  oould  hare  enoonntered  without 
ruin  ;  and  I  leare  yon  to  guess.  Madam,  how  such  a 
man  is  likely  to  digest  an  accusation  of  perfidious 
treachery. 

Was  I  to  blame,  Kadam,  in  being  the  distracted  Tic- 
tim  of  charms  wfaidi,  I  affim  it,  no  man  ever  approached 
with  impunity  I  Had  I  seen  the  least  glimmering  of 
hope  that  these  charms  could  ever  have  been  mine  ;  or 

even  had  not  iron  necessity But  these  are  unavailing 

words. 

I  would  have  called  on  vou  when  I  was  in  town,  in- 
deed I  oould  not  have  resisted  it,  but  that  Mr.  Ainslie 
told  me,  that  you  were  determined  to  avoid  your  win- 
dows while  I  was  in  town,  lest  even  a  glance  of  me 
should  occur  in  the  street. 

There  is  some  trath  in  this  defence.  Yet  if  the  ac- 
cused conceived  himself  not  under  the  ^  smallest 
moral  tie  **  to  Jean  Armour  during  the  first  period 
of  hb  sentimental  flirtation  wiUi  Clarinda,  he 
could  not  haye  so  deceived  himself  upon  his  return 
to  Edinburgh  from  Ayrshire,  where  he  had  left 
Jean  his  wife.  It  was  too  bad.  Or  can  we 
l>elieye-— we  do  not — that  he  really  was  the  pas- 
sive or  relactant  victim  of  necessity  when  he 
married.  He  wished  to  soothe  Clannda.  What 
does  Allan  Cunningham,  what  does  Professor  Wil- 
son, say  of  this  much  canvassed  marriage? 

The  question  has  long  been  mooted,  and  is  likely 
to  be  again  raised  by  this  Correspondence,  whether, 
in  marrying  Jean  Armour,  Bums  was  actuated  by 
unmingled  afiection,  or  generous  and  compassion- 
ate feelings^  and  the  strong  sense  of  duty  prompt- 
ing him  at  all  haaxds  and  sacrifices  to  repair  tiie 
wrong  he  had  done.  Pirofessor  Wilson  and  Allan 
Cunningham,  both  well  qualified  judges,  contend 
that  his  heart  and  judgment  were  at  one  on  this  most 
important  step  ;  and  they  probably  were  almost  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  affair  of  Clarinda  as  we 
now  are.  Honest  Allan,  when  bringing  out,  volume 
by  volume,  his  spirited  but  crude,  hasty,  and  inac- 
curate edition  of  the  works  of  Bums,  and  hoping 
to  obtain  the  Letters  of  Clarinda  to  grace  his  work, 
pays  that  lady  many  high  compliments ;  but  in 
the  last  written  volume,  his  Life  of  the  Poet,  he 
Bays,  [vol.  i.  page  184,]  "This  *  Mistress  of  the 
Poet's  soul,  and  queen  of  Poetesses,'  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  tolerant  in  her  taste,  if  she  sympa- 
thized in  the  affiacted  strains  which  he  offered  at  the 
altar  of  her  beauty.     .    .    .    '* 

There  is  much  more  of  it)  in  tone  still  more 
severe.  And  Allan  Cunningham  also  quotes,  as  if 
from  this  Correspondence,  poetical  passages,  (which 
do  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  M'Lehose,) 
which  AUan  condemns  as  "audaciously  bold," 
though  he  is  unwilling  to  r^ard  the  composition 
as  serious.  Of  the  peiiiDd  when  the  Correspondence 
was  at  the  hottest,  Mr.  Cunningham  remarks :— 

Bums  now  turned  his  steps  westward.  ,  •  ,  .  The 
t)kougbtg  of  home,  of  a  gettled  purpose  in  life,  g»ve  him 

a  SlaanQsa  of  be»rt  ^996  f^  h«  Ui  nv^^r  Wqt^  kao^v-n} 


and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  moved  homeward  with  as 
mudi  hilarity  in  his  gait  and  countenance,  '^  as  a  May- 
ftt>g  leaping  across  the  newly-harrowed  ridge,  eiyoyins 
the  fhigrance  of  the  refreshed  earth  after  the  long-ex- 
pected shower."  H|  reached  Mossgiel  towards  the  clrae 
of  April,  [it  was  about  the  22d  of  February.  Cunning- 
ham's life  of  Bums  is  fhll  of  small  inaccuracies.]  He 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  ...  On  his  arriTal,  he 
took  her  [Jean  Armour]  by  the  hand,  and  was  remarried, 
according  to  the  simple  and  effectual  form  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  .  .  .  Much  of  his  coirespondence  at  this 
time  bears  eridence  of  the  peace  of  mind  and  gladness  of 
heart  which  this  twofold  act  of  love  and  generosity  had 
brought  to  him. 

Allan  Cunningham  quotes  the  letters  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop  and  Miss  Chalmers,  in  which  Bums  tells 
of  his  marriage,  and  fondly  describes  the  simple 
and  endearing  qualities  of  his  wife.  Having  given 
these  letters,  Allan  thub  proceeds : — 

These  letters,  and  others  in  the  same  strain,  have  mis- 
led Walker  into  the  belief  that  Bums  married  Jean  Ar- 
mour from  a  sentiment  of  duty  rather  than  a  feeling  oi 
lore :  no  belief  can  be  more  imaginary.  ...  I  see 
nothing  in  these  letters  out  of  harmony  with  aflRoction 
and  love. 

And  Allan  maintains  his  point,  though  more  fer- 
vently than  logically,  since  he  proves  that  Bums  con  - 
tinned  to  love  and  adore  "  Bonnie  Jean,"  because  he 
had  done  so  at  a  former  period.  He  speaks  more 
from  the  heart,  and  to  the  purpose,  when  he  asks — 

But  in  what  were  the  ladies  of  the  polished  circles  of 
the  land  superior  to  a  well-fkvoured,  well-formed,  weU- 
bred  lass  of  low  degree,  who  had  a  light  foot  for  a  dance, 
a  melodious  Toice  tor  a  song,  two  witching  eyes,  with 
wit  at  will,  and  who  belieyed  the  man  that  loved  her  the 
greatest  genius  in  the  world  1 

Allan  Cunningham  farther  contends,  that  a  coun-^ 
try  maiden  was  more  likely  to  understand  the  love- 
lays  of  Bums,  than  any  lady  in  the  land, — Clarinda, 
of  course,  included :  and  it  is  quite  trae,  that  while 
his  soi^s  are  noC,  never  were,  those  of  **  fashionable 
circles," 

M  In  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen. 
Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen." 

Professor  Wilson  is  more  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
theory  of  Professor  Josiah  Walker  and  others, — 
chiefly  ladies,  however,  and  therefore,  probably,  in- 
competent judges  in  such  delicate  afiairs.  He 
takes  up  the  cudgels  for  M'omanhood,  and  for  gen- 
erous manhood  also ;  and  lays  about  him  lustily. 
And  Bums  has  no  more  fervent,  though  discrimin- 
ating admirerj  than  The  Professor ;  and  has  met 
with  no  biographer  and  critic  more  capable,  if  so 
capable,  of  fathoming  the  depths  through  which 
his  mighty,  if  troubled  soul,  to  his  latest  hour, — 

**  Went  sounding  on, 
A  dark  and  perilous  way." 

Professor  Wilson  was,  no  doubt  but  partially 
informed  of  this  new  episode  of  Clarinda ;  though 
it  is,  in  our  opinion,  probable  that  the  fullest  know- 
ledge would  not  one  jot  have  changed  the  sen- 
tence thus  solemnly  pronounced : — 

Had  Bums  deserted  her,  [Jean]  he  had  merely  been  a 
heartless  rillain.  In  making  her  his  lawfbl  wedded  wife, 
he  did  no  more  than  any  other  man  deserving  the  name  of 
man,  in  the  same  circumstance,  would  have  done;  and 
had  he  not,  he  would  have  walked  in  shiune  before  men, 
and  in  fear  and  trembling  before  Qod,  But  be  did  so, 
not  only  because  it  ^ras  his  most  sacred  diHy,  but  be- 
cause he  loved  her  b9tter  thaa  ereri  and  without  her 

would  toTQ  b««n  nmnM««  1  •  ^  ,  Hewritwkbeut 
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liwr  to  Mre.  Dmilop  uid  others  in  terms  of  sobriety  and 


IB 


Bat  the  reader,  we  take  for  granted,  knows  how 
^n»  wrote  to  Mrs,  Dunlop.— « Only  think  of 
toM,  conOnues  Wilson,  "taking  an  Edinbuigh 
bdk  to  wife!    He  flew  somewhat  too  fervently  to 

■  Lore's  willing  fetters— the  chains  of  his  Jean.*  *' 

Again  aayeth  the  orade-- 

Of  all  the  women  Bams  ever  loved,  Mary  Campbell 
^  excepted,  the  dearest  to  him  by  far,  from  first  to  last, 
was  Jean  Armour.  During  composition,  her  image 
raK  up  from  his  heart  before  his  eyes  the  instant  he 

Iks  on  any  thonght  or  feeling  with  which  she  could 
ly  way  be  coonected;  and  sometimes  his  allusions  to 
K«bt  seem  out  of  pUwje,  did  they  not  please  us  by  let- 
ag^as  know  that  he  oould  not  altogether  forget  her, 
v^terer  the  subject  the  muse  had  chosen.  Others  may 
^^^aspwed  more  poetical  strams;  butthere is  an  ear- 
«MS8  in  hifl  fervours  at  her  name,  that  brings  her, 
^a&M  m  warm  flesh  and  blood,  to  his  breast  High- 
S  ^!!I^7^'^1J**7®  ™*^«  his  wife,and  perhaps  have 
teto  her  heart.  He  loved  her,  living,  as  a  creature  in  a 
owa,  l™«  M  not  the  Poet's  own  account  of  it;]  dead  as  a 
^tiaUeaven.  ButJeanAnnour  possessed  his  heart  in 
pe^wiest  period  of  the  passions,  and  she  possessed  it 
Btijelafl  which  preceded  their  dissolution.  ShewasweU 
wwtliy  rf  hM  affection,  on  account  of  her  exceUent  quaU- 
te;  and  though  never  beautiful,  had  many  personal  at- 
ttMOM.  Bat  Boras  felt  himself  bound  to  her  by  that 
amuble  mystery  in  the  soul  of  every  man,  by  which 
eae  eto  being,  and  one  only,  is  believed,  and  truly,  to 

;  ,ffS^  ^  ^  happmess  here— without  whom  life 
u  set  nie. 

^18  is  somewhat  mystical;  though  there  is  Uttle 
doabt,  we  think,  that  Burns  was  sincerely  attached 
to  his  wife. 

Yet  in  the  spring  of  1791,  when  he  had  been  three 
at  Eilialand,  a  husband  and  a  father ;  three 
.  ^"f  ^^^^  ^  most  tranquil  and  happy  of  his 
^n««rfMB,  we  find  him  writing  Mrs.  M'Lehose— 
I  canact,  will  not,  enter  into  extenuatory  circnm- 

^SLl  •HSi.ii?"^**  "^^^  y**"  ^^^  ™y  precipitate, 
^ttdtoag,  anttfaifang  conduct,  leagued  with  a  coVjunc- 
terecfanhn^  events,  to  thrust  me  out  of  a  possibility 
•JJ^Ef  **  ^^  ^  rectitude  ;  to  curse  me,  bv  an  ir- 
n«woJcaWe  nwr  between  my  duty  and  my  dearest 
~^~  ^  <™n  »«  with  a  choice  only  of  different 
^S^tS^Zlt^^'''''''    I  dare  not  trust  myself 

Una  letter  enclosed  his  song, 

**  Tbine  I  am,  my  faithflil  fWr." 

31k.  M^Ldiose  has  either  been  the  inspiration 
«t  some  of  his  most  exquisite  songs,  or  the  nece»- 
^yp^  on  which  every  amatory  poet>  Petrarch 
i^Kled,  must  hang  his  love  verses.  His  most 
prthrtK  love^ng— the  most  pathetic,  indeed, 
^^ew  muted  passion,  tenderness,  and  genius, 
««aMd — ia  said  to  have  sprung  from  this  unfor- 
waste  attachment  This  origin  may,  to  some  sen- 
«wa  Bunda,  somewhat  desecrate  the  song, 
*  Ae  Ihnd  kiss,  and  then  we  sever." 

Barns  sent  a  copy  of  this  song  to  Mrs.  M'Lehose, 
M,  without  any  personal  reference ;  as  he  did 
«oUwr  to  Mrs.  Dunlop ;  and  the  Imes,  also  sent 
*o  the  toe  Clarinda,  beginning— . 

'^  Sensibility,  how  charming !" 
«*«d  inaeribed,  in  his  works,  "To  my  dear  and  hon- 
•«wi fiiend,  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop;"  so  that  his 
Pwticy  oompliments  were  pretty  equally  distribut- 
^  Then  k  another  alleged  heroine  of  the  ex- 
fctBtesnig;  "^Aefimd  iHwy"  whom  Mr,  Lockhart, 


following  Allan  Cunningham  in  his  Notes  on  Scot- 
tish Song,  describes  as  not  Chirihda,  hut  as  "  an- 
other  fair  and  somewhat  frail  dame  of  Dumfries- 
shire." The  fame  of  another  song  is  divided,  by 
ADan  Cunningham,  between  Clarinda  and  the 
*'  frail  Dumfries-shire  dame."  It  is  that  begin- 
nings— 

O  May,  thy  mom  was  ne'er  so  sweet, 
As  the  dark  night  of  December; 
For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine. 

And  secret  was  the  chamber; 
And  dear  was  she  I  daurna  name. 
But  I  will  lang  remember." 
Bums  seems  to  have  received  some  letters  from 
Clarinda  in  the  course  of  1791  ;  and  in  the  autunm 
of  that  year  he  thus  replies  to  them  : — 

I  would  have  answered  the  first  long  ago;  but  on  what 
subject  shall  I  write  you !  How  can  you  expect  a  cor- 
respondent should  write  you,  when  you  declare  that  you 
mean  to  preserve  his  letters,  with  a  view,  sooner  or 
later,  to  expose  them  on  the  pillory  of  derision,  and  the 
rack  of  criticism !  This  is  gagging  me  completely,  as  to 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  my  bosom ;  else.  Madam,  I 
could,  perhaps,  too  truly 

^  Join  grief  with  grief,  and  echo  sigbs  to  tbine !  ^ 
I  have  perused  your  most  beautifhl,  but  most  pathetic 
Poem :  do  not  ask  me  how  often,  or  with  what  emotions ! 
You  know  that « I  dare  to  «n,  but  not  to  lief"  Your 
verses  wring  the  confession  from  my  inmost  soul,  that — 
I  will  say  it,  expose  it  if  you  please— that  I  have,  mora 
than  once  in  my  life,  been  the  victim  of  a  damning  con- 
juncture of  circumstances ;  and  that  to  me  you  must  be 
ever 

"  Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes.'^ 

The  world  was  going  ill  with  Boms  by  this  time. 
In  the  month  of  December  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  a  complete  reconciliation  was,  we  are  told,  tiie 
consequenceofameeting,whichwa8thela8t.  Bums 
was,  about  this  time,  much  harassed,  and  often  in 
wretchedly  low  spirits ;  and  but  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously he  had  resigned  his  farm  in  despair,  and 
removed  to  Dumfries  with  his  family.  He  once 
more  needed  a  resting-place  for  his  bruised  heart ; 
some  one  to  pour  the  oil  and  wine  into  his  chafed  and 
tortured  spirit.  In  the  day  of  desolation,  bis  heart, 
perhaps,  reverted  to  the  engaging  and  accomplished 
woman  whose  greatest  errer,  in  his  eyes,  could 
only  be,  that  she  had  loved  him  not  wisely,  but 
too  well ;  reverted,  but  with  the  sobered  feelings 
which  yet  evince  genuine  tenderness  for  one  whom 
he  had  bidden  **  love  him  with  all  his  faults, 
and  in  spite  of  them  ;**  and  whom  he  had  come  to 
love  ^^  in  spite  of  here."  Some  change  had  also 
taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  Mn.  M^Lehose.  She 
had  lost  one  of  her  two  children  ;  and  her  husband, 
so  &r  as  we  learn  from  a  narrative  which  she  left 
behind  her,  after  the  silence  and  neglect  of  many 
years,  unexpectedly  sent  her  an  invitation  to  come 
to  him  in  Jamaica,  and  a  bill  for  £50  to  equip  her. 
for  the  voyage.  He  also  requested  that  theironly  sur- 
viving son  should  be  placed  at  the  best  school  which 
Edinburgh  or  its  neighbourhood  afibrded.  Mrs. 
M'Lehose,  after  considerable  hesitation  and  doubt, 
was,  by  tiie  advice  of  her  friends,  the  liberal  pro- 
mises made  for  her  child,  and  thegood  accounts  which 
she  received  of  the  reformed  character  of  her  hus- 
band, induced  to  undertake  the  voyage.  On  this 
subject  she  had  either  corresponded  with  Bums,  or, 
at  all  events,  had  by  some  mcaiiH  apprized  him  of 
lier  purpose,     Uu  going  tu  Jamaica,  ahe  met 
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with  a  cold  reception  from  her  capricious  hus- 
band ;  and  she  remained  for  only  a  few  miserable 
months  on  the  island.  She  found  Mr.  M'Lehose 
with  a  coloured  mistress  and  family^  and  his  tem- 
per more  violent  and  wrathful  than  ever.  Her 
health  su£Fered  from  the  climate,  and  the  nervous 
state  superinduced  by  mental  anxiety ;  and  she  must 
have  beei^  delighted  to  find  herself  back  in  Edin- 
burgh with  her  son  and  among  her  friends.  On 
hearing  of  her  voyage,  Bums  sent  her  a  couple  of 
songs,  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  apply  to  herself, 
if  she  pleased.  He  says  nothing  on  the  subject. 
They  are  those  beginning^— 

^  Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  aniTe^'' 
and 

"  Ainee  mair  I  hail  thee,  then  gloomy  Deeember.*^ 

It  was  on  the  6th  December,  1791,  that  they 
parted  for  ever.  Before  embarking  for  Jamaica,  in 
the  following  February,  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  who  would 
not  resign  her  character  of  religious  monitor,  how- 
ever ungracefully  it  might   sit  upon  her,  thus 

exhorts  him : — 

Bead  my  former  letUre  attentively:  let  the  religions 
tenets  there  expressed  sink  deep  into  your  mind ;  medi- 
tate on  them  with  candour,  and  your  accurate  judgment 
must  be  convinced  that  they  accord  with  the  words  of 
Eternal  Truth  !  Laugh  no  more  at  holy  things,  or  holy 
men:  remember,  '^without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
God."  Another  thing,  and  I  hare  done :  as  you  value 
my  peace,  do  not  write  me  to  Jamaica,  until  I  let  you 
know  you  may  with  safety.  Write  Mary  often*  She 
feels  for  you  and  judges  of  your  present  feelings  by  her 
own.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  of  my  hap- 
piness :  and  I  trust  yon  will — soon. 

When  he  leamKl  that  she  had  returned,  it  was 
Bums  (who,  at  her  request,  had  kept  up  a  sort  of 
correspondence  with  her  Mend  Mary  Peacock)  that 
eeeiiis  to  have  first  broken  silenoe.  He  sent  her 
a  volume  of  "  Johnson's  Museum,"  that  treasury 
of  many  of  his  best  songs;  and  made  these  frantic 

stipulations— 

Shall  I  hear  firom  you  t  Bat  first  hear  me.  No  cold 
langusge,  no  prudential  docaments:  I  despise  advice, 
and  seom  control.  If  you  are  not  to  write  such  language, 
such  sentiments  as  you  know  I  shall  wish,  shall  delight 
to  receive,  I  conjure  you,  by  wounded  pride  I  by  ruined 
peace !  by  frantic,  disappointed  passion !  by  all  the  many 
ills  that  constitute  that  sum  of  hanaa  woes,  a  broken 
heart  1 1 ! — to  me  be  silent  for  ever. 

Is  it,  then,  true,  that  if  Clarinda  flirted  first, 
Bums  loved  longest?  that  the  strongest  nature 
was  the  most  constant?  Of  her  correspondence 
we  find  nothing  more  ;  and  the  last  of  his  letters 
that  appears,  is  dated  171)3.  It  is  written  from 
an  inn,  while  he  was  on.  some  excise  excursion, 
-—and  is  quite  as  characteristic  as  any  of  the 
series : — 

Before  yon  ask  me  why  I  have  not  written  you,  first 
let  me  be  informed  by  you,  koto  I  shall  write  you  I  "  In 
fHeudship,"  you  say ;  and  I  have  many  a  time  taken  up 
my  pen  to  try  an  epistle  of  '^ friendship"  to  you ;  but  it 
will  not  do:  'tis  like  Jove  grasping  a  pop-gun,  after  hav- 
ing wielded  his  thunder.  When  I  take  up  the  pen,  re- 
collection ruins  me.  Ah !  my  ever  dearest  Clarinda  ! 
Clarinda  !  What  a  host  of  memory's  tenderest  offspring 
crowd  on  my  fancy  at  that  sound  !  But  I  must  not  in- 
dulge that  subject. — You  have  forbid  it. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  learn  that  your  precious 
health  is  tej^stablished,  and  that  you  are  once  more  fit 
to  enjoy  that  satisfaction  in  existence,  which  health 
alone  can  give  us.  My  old  friend  Ainslie  has  indeed 
been  kind  to  you.    Tell  him  that  I  envy  him  the  power 


of  serving  you.  I  had  a  letter  firom  him  a  w 
but  it  was  BO  dry,  so  distant,  so  like  a  card  to  < 
oUents,  that  I  eould  scaroe  bear  to  read  it,  and 
yet  answered  it.  He  is  a  good,  honest  fellow, 
vmte  a  friendly  letter,  which  would  do  equal  h 
his  head  and  his  heart,  as  a  whole  sheaf  of  h 
which  I  have  by  me  will  witness  ;  and  thon  j 
does  not  blow  her  trumpet  at  my  approach  not 
did  thenf  when  he  first  honoured  me  with  his  frj 
yet  I  am  as  proud  as  ever  ;  and  when  I  am  la 
grave,  I  wish  to  be  stretched  at  my  tall  lengt 
may  occupy  every  inch  of  ground  I  have  a  righi 

You  would  laugh  were  you  to  see  me  where  ] 
now.  Would  to  Heaven  you  were  here  to  lai 
me,  though  I  am  afraid  that  crying  would  be  • 
employment.  Here  am  I  set,  a  solitary  hermit 
solitary  room  of  a  solitary  inn,  vrith  a  solitary  1 
wine  by  me ;  as  grave  and  as  stupid  as  an  owl, 
that  owl,  still  fkithfhl  to  my  old  song ;  in  confirn 
which,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mac,  here  is  your  good 
May  the  hand-waled  benisons  o'  Heaven  bless  y 
nie  face  ;  and  the  wratch  wha  skellies  at  your 
may  the  auld  tinkler  deil  get  him  to  clout  hi 
heart !  Amen. 

Yon  most  know,  my  dearest  Madam,  that  th( 
many  years,  wherever  I  am,  in  whatever  compan 
a  married  lady  is  called  as  a  toast,  I  constan 
you;  but  as  your  name  has  never  passed  my  lips, 
my  most  intimate  friend,  I  give  you  by  the  name 
Mao.  This  is  so  well  known  among  my  acquaii 
that  when  any  married  lady  is  called  for,  the 
master  will  say, ''O,  we  need  not  ask  him  wh* 
here's  Mrs.  Mac!^ 

Then  a  handful  of  his  rhyming  wares,  hii 
est  and  choicest  treasures,  are  enclosed. 

In  the  three  years  that  elapsed  before  dej 
ever  closed  the  bright  and  feverish  career  o 
rinda's  lover,  we  find  no  trace  of  farther  corr 
dence  between  them. 

Few  more  words  are  needed  to  close  the  h 
of  her  whose  memory  must  henceforth  live  h 
nexion  with  that  of  Scotland's  Bard ;  and 
what  is  the  most  agitating  event  in  his  many 
stent  loves.  Her  name  will  also  live  in  alliance 
some  of  his  finest  songs. 

Mrs.  M'Lehose  resided  in  Edinbuigh  until  h 
cease.  After  her  return  from  Jamaica,  her  so 
taken  as  an  apprentice  by  Bums'  friend,  Mr.  B 
Ainslie,  W.S. ;  and  the  mother  and  son  thu 
alone,  and  fondly  attached,  continued  to  live  to^ 
untU  the  son  married.  She  enjoyed  a  smal 
well-managed  independence  from  the  ori 
patrimony  secured  to  her  by  her  father,  an 
generosity  of  Lord  Craig.  Clarinda  retained  i 
of  her  early  friends  ;  and,  for  thirty  years,  sp 
respectable  and  social,  if  not  a  gay  life.  Li 
to  extreme  old  age,  it  was  her  fate  not  only  to 
vive  her  early  friends,  but  her  only  son,  an 
her  grandchildren  with  the  exception  of  the  £ 
of  this  Correspondence.  She  died  in  October  ] 
in  the  house  which  she  had  occupied  for  many  i 
on  the  Calton  Hill.  Among  her  friends,  whil 
waa  spared  them,  were  James  Graham,  auilu 
"  The  Sabbath,"'the  friend  of  that  amiable  M 
whom  the  reader  has  already  seen.  This  lady  a 
wards  became  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  James  Gu 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  poetical  talents, 
as  having  written  a  generous  Defence  of  Bu 
with  whom  he  became  intimately  acquainted  m 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Dumfries. 
have  somewhere  seen  a  copy  of  very  elegant  vei 
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iddicssed  hj  Mr.  Gray  to  Mrs.  Mliehose,  on  her 
umoAl  social,  old-fashioned  New-year's-day  par« 
ues,  which  would  have  made  an  appropriate  orna- 
ment to  this  Yolnme.  Mr.  Robert  Ainslie  was^ 
also,  to  the  last  numbered  among  her  friends ;  and 
him,  with  all  the  rest,  she  ontliyed.  As  the  "  fair 
mistress  of  the  poefs  soul,"  she  continued  to  be 
aa  object  of  some  interest,  or  ouriosity,  to  the  ad- 
jniiets  of  Bams.  Clarinda  kept  a  journal ;  and 
from  it  we  hare  the  following  extracts  of  entries, 
cDe  of  them  made  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 
Sbe  saniyed  Bums  for  nearly  half  a  century  :-^ 


^2&thJau.,  1815.— Bums*  birth  day.— A  great  dm- 
ner  at  Oman's.  Should  like  to  be  there,  an  inyisible 
spectator  of  all  said  of  that  great  geniuB." 

•*  6th  Dee,,  1  SSL—This  day  I  never  can  forget.  Parted 
with  Bams  in  the  year  1791,  never  more  to  meet  in  this 
world. — Oh,  may  we  meet  in  Heaven  I" 

In  looking  back  on  what  we  have  written,  we 
feel  that  we  may  have  been  harsh,  though  not 
unjust,  to  that  woman  who,  apparently,  had  at  last 
acquired  some  interest  in  the  affections  of  Bums. 
If  it  be  so,  we  must  plead  that  strong  love  and 
deep  reverence  for  our  National  Poet  which  over- 
powers every  sentiment^  save  the  love  of  truth* 
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Gekiuk  literature  is  beginning  to  be  enriched 
W^imens  of  those  of  our  national  lyrics  which 
kre  a  dose  afi&nity,  or  rather  a  kindred  na- 
ture, with  the  popular  songs  of  the*  Fatherland. 
Hk  Gemiana  ha^e  now  got  many  of  the  best  songs 
cffioiDs;  and  they  appear  to  appreciate  them 

WHEN  MAGGY  GANGS  AWAY. 

BT  JAMES  HOGG. 

0  what  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  I 
0  what  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away ! 
Then  's  no  a  heurt  in  a'  the  glen 

I3iat  dlsoa  dread  the  day ; 
0  what  will  a'  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away? 

Yoong  Jock  has  ta'en  the  hill  for 't — 

A  waefn  wi^t  is  he  ; 
Pftor  Harry  's  ta'en  the  bed  for  't. 

An'  laid  him  down  to  dee  ; 
And  Sandy  's  ga'en  nnto  the  kirkj 

And  leaxnin'  £Mt  to  pray: 
And  O  what  will  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  t 

The  yomig  laird  o*  the  Lang-Shaw 

Has  drunk  her  health  in  wine ; 
1!he  priest  has  said — in  eonfidenoe-^ 

TIm  lassie  was  divine ; 
And  that  is  mair  in  maiden's  praise 

Than  ony  priest  should  say : 
But  0  what  will  the  lads  do 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  I 

^  wailing  in  oar  green  glen 

llat  day  will  qnaTsr  higfa^ 
TwBl  draw  the  red-breast  ftae  the  wood, 

The  larerodc  firae  the  sky  ; 
The  &iries  frae  their  beds  o'  dew 

Wm  rise  and  join  the  lay : 
Aad  hey  !  what  a  day  will't  be 

Whtn  Maggy  gangs  away  1 


highly.  The  lyrical  reciprocity  will  not  stop  here- 
Our  first  contribution  of  this  sort,  which  is  by 
a  Lady,  and  from  the  songs  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  is,  at  least,  recommended  by  almost 
literal  closeness  to  the  original^  while  its  spirit  is 
preserved. 

WENN  GRETCHEN  GEHET  HIN. 

BT  M.  L.  J. 

O  was  machen  alle  die  Burschen 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  bin  ! 
O  was  machen  alle  die  Barsehen 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  bin  I 
Es  giebt  kein  Hen  das  fUxehtet  wHA 

Den  Tag  im  Thai  darin  : 
O  was  machen  alle  die  Barsehen 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  bin  I 

Am  Berge  wandelt  jonger  Jock, 

Ein  Kerl  recht  kiunmerTDll, 
Der  arme  Hans  in's  Bett  gelegt 

Will  sterben,  krank  and  toll. 
Und  Sandy  in  die  Kirche  geht 

Um  sioh  zu  sdhnen  d'rin : 
Und  O  was  maohen  die  Barsehen^ 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  bin! 

Der  junge  Heir  Yon  Langen-Bosch, 

Ertrinkt  ra  ihr  den  Wein ; 
DerPfaffiB  nennt— yertranlich— 

Das  Madchen  gdttlich  fein  $ 
Es  ifit,  za  ihrem  Lobe,  mehr 

Als  P&ffen  geziemt,  darin ; 
O  was  aber  machen  die  Bnrschenj 

Wenn  GretcAien  gehet  bin  1 

Denn  sehallt  es  hoch  yon  Wehe 

In  onserm  Thai  so  griin, 
Es  wird  Rothkehlchen  aos  dem  Lanby 

Aus  der  Loft  die  Lerche  ziehn  ; 
Die  Feen  ans  ihren  Betten  yon  Thau 

Sich  heben  za  Btimmen  darin  ; 
Jach  heisa  I  was  ist's  f  lir  ein  Tsg 

Wenn  Gretchen  gehet  bin ! 


Our  nest  specimens  are  by  Grermans,  and  still  quite  as  good  as  manuscript  to  all  English  readers. 
THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 


ST  0»  A.  \&m  HALBK,  OF  OLDKKBUSO. 

**  I  have  heard  a  lilting 

At  the  ewM  milklog,'"  &c.,  &c» 

Hier  tSnten  sonst  friihe 

Beim  Helken  der  Kuhe 
GtslBge  der  Knaben  yor  Tagesbegiott* 

Nan  sehallt  es  Ton  Wehe 

Im  Thai  anf  der  HShe  ; 
Dsewackersten  JUnglinge  sanken  dahin ! 

Sottst  senkten  in  Burden 

WoU  M'idchen  die  BUrden, 
l^sd  sebenten  and  kosten  mit  SchSfem  darin. 


y erhallt  ist  das  Schersen, 
Mit  tranrigem  Herzen 
Ftillt  jedes  die  Eimer,  and  eilet  dahiiu 

Im  D&mmem  yersteckten 

Sich  Madchen,  and  schreekten 
Die  Schafer,und  spielten  am  Kiissegewinn* 

Nan  sitzen  die  Trtiben, 

Und  klagen  den  Lieben : 
Es  sank  wohl  die  Blame  dee  LandeB  dahin  I 

Am  Kirmess  beim  Heihen 
War  Kosen  und  Freien; 
pel  M&hen  and  Emten  scholl  frShlieher  Sinn* 
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Nim  binden  bo  leise 
Die  Garben  nur  Grreise : 
Die  blUbenden  Jiinglinge  saoken  dabin. 

Nicbt  tonen  mehr  friibe 

Beim  Melken  der  KUbe 
GeBKnge  der  Knaben  vor  Tagesbeginn  ; 

£a  Bcballet  taa  Webe 

Im  Tbal,  auf  der  Hobe: 
Die  wackexBten  Jiinglinge  Banken  dabin ! 


PIBROCK  DES  DONNEL  DHU. 

VROM  SIB  WALTER  fiOOTI.      BY  THE  LAST  COUNT  OF 

PUBOSTALU* 

Pibrock  des  Donnel  Dhu, 
Pibrock  des  Donnel, 
Rofe  den  Mannen  zn, 
Rufe  Qanconnel. 
Kommet  in  stolzer  Pracbt 

AUe  Getreue, 
Kommet  in  Kriegertracht, 

£dle  nnd  Freye ! 

Wer  in  dem  tbale  lebt 
Oder  auf  Bergen  nocb 
Anf  Inderlocky  sobwebt, 
Tragend  die  Fabne  bodi ; 
Wem  in  der  treuen  Brust 
Mftnnlicb  das  Herz  nocb  scblttgt, 
Wer.  in  der  Scblaobt  mit  Lust 
Hand  an  das  Scbwert  nocb  legt ! 

Lasset  das  schene  Wild 

AcbUos  sicb  mebren, 
Kommet  mit  Sobwert  nnd  Scbild, 

Lanzen  and  Speeren ; 


Lasset  die  Herde  steb'n 

Scbutzlos  im  Freyen, 
Lasst  sie  anf  Berges  Hfib'n 

Wild  sicb  zemtreuen ! 

Lasset  den  Fiscberkabn 

Frey  auf  den  Wellen, 
Eilt,  encb  zur  Kriegerfabn 

Scbiitzend  zu  stellen ; 
Lasst  den  Yerstorbenen 

Rub'n  auf  der  Babre 
Lasst  die  Geliebte  steb'n 

Yor  dem  Altare  I 

Kommt  wie  die  StUrme,  die 

W&lder  yerbeeren, 
Kommt  wie  die  Flntben,  die 

Scbiffe  zerstdren. 
Sammelt  euch,  sammelt  eucb, 

Sammelt  eucb  alle, 
Sammelt  eucb,  sammelt  eucb, 

Furcbtbar  zum  Sobwalle. 

Sebet,  sie  kommen^sie 

Kommen,  sie  kommen, 
Sebet,  sie  baben  die 

WafTen  genommen. 
Hocb  scbwebt  der  Federbusch 

Heiden-umrungen, 
Laut  ist  durcb  Wald  und  Busch 

Scblachtruf  erkluugen.     . 

Wer  bat  die  M&ntel  bin 

Gereicbt  zu  den  Waffen  1 
Kiibn  mit  beberztem  Sinn 

Sieg  sicb  zu  scbaffen, 
Mftnnlicb  sicb  jeder  zu 

KXmpfen  bereite, 
Pibrock  des  Donnel  Dha 

Ruf  uns  zum  Streite. 
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THE  PARISH  NURSE. 

We  are  now  to  see  tbe  home  to  which  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Miss  Snig,  the  cousin  and  house- 
keeper of  Justice  Tender,  and  her  jealousy  of  the 
kind-hearted  old  man's  growing  fondness  for  the 
infant  Barbara,  was  about  to  consign  our  little 
heroine  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Kite  ;  the  parish 
nurse  of  the  town  which  we  shall  take  leave  to  call 
Deerboume,  though  it  bears  no  such  name  in  the 
county  map. 

The  street  wherein  Mrs.  Kite  dwelt,  was  situ- 
ated in  a  low  suburb  of  the  manufacturing  town 
we  have  before  mentioned.  It  was  the  very  re- 
gion of  squalor  and  want,  famine  and  riotous  de- 
bauchery, ill  fed  and  ill  paid  labour,  crime  and 
struggling  virtue.  The  low  tavern,  with  its  vi- 
cioiis  customers,  that  sordid  gulf  that  swallowed 
up  the  bread  of  famished  wives  and  children ;  the 
huckster's  shop,  where  usury  and  imposition  earned 
a  foul  and  ruinous  per  centage  ;  the  gin-shop  ;  the 
butcher's,  where  hung,  in  sickly  array,  the  loath- 
some refuse  of  a  liigher  market,  destined  not  for 
the  food  of  dogs,  but  for  a  hungered  population  ; 
the  low  cellar  or  the  garret  of  the  artisan — ^homes 
where  orime   basked  unseen,  and  hovels  where 


honesty  and  virtue  (man's  last  and  best  heirdom) 
still  struggled  on  upheld  by  Hope :  such  scenes  and 
such  homes  constituted  the  neighbourhood  of  Mn. 
Kite.  The  street  was  narrow,  and  not  over-blest 
with  the  light  of  heaven ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
it,  it  somewhat  widened :  and  here,  in  the  least 
squalid  part,  was  the  house  of  Mrs.  Kite.  In  truth, 
it  assumed  to  itself  a  greater  air  of  respectability 
than  did  the  neighbouring  dwellings :  for  its  door 
was  painted  green ;  and  tiie  window  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  panes  of  glass,  but  boasted 
a  row  of  bright  red  flower-pots,  where  vegetated, 
amid  the  parched  mould,  a  f^w  sickly  plants. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  winter  s  day,  and 
in  the  low  but  wide-spread  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Kite's 
home  the  family  were  assembled ;  and  such  a  home 
and  such  a  scene  few  would* witness  to  forget. 

The  floor  of  the  room  was  of  brick,  so  broken 
and  worn  by  time,  that  in  places  it  was  sunk  into 
hollows,  wherein  seemed  to  be  gathered  all  the 
filth  of  a  loathsome  negligence.  A  few  articles  of 
crazy  and  old-fashioned  furniture  were  placed 
around  the  kitchen,  on  which  was  piled  an  anti- 
quity of  duat  and  cobwebs.  One  comer  of  the 
ill-conditioned  chamber  held  a  large  bed,  that  had 
once  possessed  curtains,  the  remnants  of  which 


*  Connt  Purgstall,  from  bin  residence  in  Ediublirgli^  and  in^mate  conP^xtop  with  sJcotUnd,  {Hi^^ctsed  moro  tban  tb^  ordi" 
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now  hung  in  a  thousand  tatters,  and  ill  concealed 
the  nide  flock-  bed,  upon  which  were  stretched  some 
fire  or  six  sleeping  children,  of  ages  rarying  horn 
two  months  to  three  years.  Some  seven  or  eight 
other  children,  scarcely  older  than  those  that  slept, 
played  about  on  the  mde  floor ;  some  tied  in  a 
broken  go-cart,  others  seated  on  the  ground,  and 
the  rest  endeavouring  to  walk,  hy  the  help  of  a 
chair  or  table  that  stood  within  reach.  A  wide 
chimney-piece  occupied  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
the  pinched-up  and  rusty  grate,  held,  at  the  hour 
we  qwak  of,  a  low  and  smoky  fire,  over  which 
was  swung  a  large  boiling  iron-pot,  for  the  contents 
of  which  some  of  the  HAisses  Kite  seemed  to  wait, 
as  they  stirred  the  fire  often ;  and  then  returned  with 
due  diligence  to  a  broken  washing-tub,  that,  prop- 
ped upon  a  chair,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
3(is.  Kite  was  easily  distinguished  from  her  daugh- 
ten,  by  being  older  and  uglier :  and  as  we  now 
pvucut  her  to  the  reader,  she  was  solacing  herself 
vith  a  short  and  very  black  pipe,  and  had  drawn 
the  low  chair  upon  which  she  was  seated  so  near 
the  grate,  that  her  feet  rested  amidst  the  pile  of 
ishes  that  covered  the  hearthstone.  The  pipe 
seemed  to  have  had  a  soothing  influence  upon  her : 
far  leaning  forward,  so  that  her  bony  elbows  rested 
on  her  knees,  she  took  a  whiff  every  now  and  then, 
rdapsing  in  the  intervals,  into  a  sort  of  half  slum- 
ber, though  not  foigetting,  between  whiles,  to  jog  a 
cradle  that  stood  near.  The  eldest  Miss  Kite,  who 
had  probably  seen  some  fifty  years,  was  an  exact 
Rpreienfcation  of  her  mother ;  and  as  Mrs.  Kite  was 
a  tan  woman.  Miss  Kite  was  tall  also,  reaching  to 
sbcfsct  two  inches ;  and  as  none  of  the  Misses  Kite 
sTciaged  less  than  six  feet,  they  were  known  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
the  «<  Six  long  Kites."  Miss  Sukey  Kite  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  eldest)  was  dressed  in  a 
iteffgown,  over  which,  as  a  contrast,  was  pinned  a 
jtflow  silk  handkerdiief,  and  her  locks  of  grizzled 
bair  (concealed  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  a  few 
borrowed  curis)  were  thrust  beneath  a  tattered 
guae  cap^  in  colour  somewhat  darker  than  her 
unwashed  &oe.  She  occupied  a  seat  near  her  mo- 
dser ;  and  whilst  she  beguiled  the  time  by  poring 
oir«  a  thumbed  newspaper,  borrowed  from  the 
aeawBt  tavern,  she  rocked  to  sleep  an  emaciated 
is&at  of  some  six  weeks  old,  who,  either  from  pain 
«r  hunger,  moved  restlessly  about;  and  as  often  as 
3li»  Kite  stayed  the  rocking  of  her  chair,  gave 
forth  a  feeble  and  stifled  cry. 

^  Curse  ye,  Suke!"  said  Mrs.  Kite,  aroused  from 
her  dftort  lumbers ;  ^  can't  ye  rock  the  brat,  in- 
stead of  spelling  out  some  hangman's  story? 
Iherc^s  the  fother  gals  a-washing,  Sal  a-mending, 
and  Sia  gone  for  the  muffins  :  I'll  take  the  poker 
to  you,  if  ye  don't  stop  that  imp's  yell.  Lodnum 
it :  Pm  not  going  to  have  its  mumping  cry.  Sleep 
it  dnO,  whilst  Tve  the  muffins ;  or  it  hadn't  need 
come  within  reach  of  my  fingers." 

'^ Stop  yer  tongue,"  said  Miss  Suke.  ''The  brat 
«<on't  sleep ;  t'as  had  lodnum  twice  since  noon ;  and 
it's  made  it  sleep  no  more  nor  so  much  water." 

*  Then  Dsfly  it,"  said  Mrs.  Kite.  «  Come,  give 
tbe  imp  to  m^  and  TU  dose  it." 

So  mylngj  the  hag  snatched  the  wretched  Infant 


from  the  arms  of  Suke,  and  stifling  its  cries  with 
her  hand,  bid  Miss  Sal  Kite  fetch  her  the  Daffy. 

But  Sal  was  not  more  obedient  than  her  sister ; 
and  giving  the  hag  a  glance,  as  much  as  to  say 
"  fetch  it  yourself,"  she  quietly  went  on  with  her 
work ;  and  Mrs.  Kite  venting  her  spleen  in  a  broad 
oath,  arose,  and  reaching  from  the  mantelpiece  a 
phial  filled  with  that  nurses'  comfort  and  death's 
friend,  the  celebrated  "  Dafiy's  Ehxir,**  held  back 
the  infant  on  her  lap,  and  inserting  the  lip  of  the 
bottle  into  its  mouth,  drenched  it  with  what  she 
thought  a  sufficient  sleeping-draught. 

« Theie,"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Kite,  "  I  hope  ye  U 
sleep  now,  ye  yelling  devil!  Lodnum  does  for  the 
t'other  imps ;  but  there's  no  profit  got  out  of  you  : 
for  what  with  Grodfrey  and  Daffy,  and  gin,  you 
ain't  kept  for  the  three  shillings  that  I  get  a-week 
for  ye ;  half  goes  in  duty,  and  the  rest  the  quack 
puts  in  his  pocket ! " 

"  The  brat  won't  trouble  ye  long,  I  daresay,'* 
said  Miss  Sally ;  *^  'taint  been  awake  for  three  hours 
in  the  last  fortnight,  and  its  next  sleep  may  be  its 
last.  And  there  are  them  as  live  about  here,  as 
will  look  sharp  if  it  does  die ;  for  when  little  Jim 
White  died  in  the  summer,  there  was  a  precious 
buzz  made ;  for  'tis  common  talk  as  how  we  dose  the 
brats.  The  mother  sent  ye  five  shillings  yesterday, 
as  if  to  bribe  us  to  be  kind  to  it ;  and  that's  enough 
to  pay  for  one  week's  rocking,  if 'twanted  it. " 

**  You  hussy,"  said  Mrs.  Kite,  "  say  that  again, 
and  I'll  dose  you,  Ye've  taken  to  preaching,  have 
ye,  since  ye  sparked  it  with  Ned  Ruffle  ?  " 

'^  Come,  come,"  said  Miss  Sake,  '^  don't  be  arter 
bhizing  at  Sal,  or  I'll " 

The  threat  was  inaudible,  or  rather  lost  to  hear- 
ing ;  for  the  two  Misses  Kite,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged at  the  washing-tub,  now  approached  the 
fire  to  lift  off  the  boiler ;  and  Miss  Suke,  finding 
the  fire  disengaged,  stirred  it  into  a  blaze,  and 
swinging  over  the  sooty  tea-kettle,  commenced  the 
preparation  of  the  tea-board. 

The  dose  that  Mrs.  Kite  had  administered  to  the 
wretched  infant,  soon  produced  the  desired  sleep  ; 
and  as  it  lay  stretched  in  an  almost  death-like 
slumber,  a  looker-on  might  have  thought  that  it 
was  indeed  its  last  repose,  saving  for  the  laboured 
respiration  that  convulsed  its  debilitated  frame. 
When  it  was  at  length  quiet,  the  hag  rai^ejd  it 
roughly  in  her  arms,  and  bearing  it  to  the  bed  we 
have  described,  placed  it  amidst  the  other  sleeping 
children ;  and  casting  a  part  of  the  coarse  rug  over 
it,  left  it  to  its  fate. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Kite  had  resumed  her  seat. 
Miss  Suke  had  drawn  a  one-legged  table  in  front 
of  the  fire ;  and,  from  the  lumber  of  an  adjoining 
shelf,  had  produced  four  or  five  tea-cups,  each  of 
a  different  colour  and  form, — some  with  saucers  and 
some  without.  These,  with  a  black  tea-pot,  well- 
nigh  spoutless  and  graced  with  a  tin  lid,  a  broken 
milk -jug,  and  a  large  knife,  completed  the  minor 
preparations.  Whilst  Miss  Suke  had  thus  been 
occupied,  all  noise  within  the  kitchen  had  ceased  ; 
and  the  children,  who  had  been  before  so  busy, 
stayed  simultaneously  in  their  play,  and,  with 
straining  eyes  and  anxious  faces,  watched  every 
indication  of  the  approaching  tea-hour.  Thope  that 
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had  been  walking  round  the  chairs,  stood  still,  and 
walked  no  longer ;  those  seated  on  the  floor,  play- 
ing with  a  potato  or  a  broken  candlestick,  turned 
their  heads  to  watch  Miss  Kite ;  and  the  older 
and  more  knowing,  had  drawn  themselves  within 
the  shade  of  the  tattered  curtains  that  hung  around 
the  bed,  that  they  might  watch^  with  less  chance 
of  observation,  the  dawning  hopes  that  their 
hunger  might  be  appeased.  At  length,  Miss  Suke 
crossed  the  kitchen,  and,  opening  a  closet-door, 
hrought  from  thence  a  huge  loaf,  a  piece  of  bacon, 
and  some  butter  in  a  basin ;  and  placing  them  on 
the  table,  exclaimed-— 

**  Come,  leave  the  duds,  and  come  to  tea ;  for  if 
no  one  else  ar'n't  going  to  get  it,  I  am.'* 

At  this  annoimccment  of  tea,  and  able  no  longer 
to  subdue  their  hunger,  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren approached  the  table  with  timid  footsteps, 
.though  careful  to  keep  hid  from  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Kite ;  and  one,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest, 
actually  came  so  near  the  loaf,  as  to  break  off, 
unobserved,  an  obtruding  crust;  and  holding  it 
up  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  boast  of  his  courage, 
hastily  swallowed  it,  and  again  stole  forth  his 
fingers  for  a  second  crust,  much  to  the  envy  of  hb 
companions.  But  fortune  was  not  again  propi- 
tious :  the  finger  and  thumb  had  reached  the 
tempting  morsel,  when  lo  !  Miss  Nancy  Kite  turn- 
ed quickly  round  from  her  post  at  the  washing- 
tub,  and  caught  the  delinquent  in  the  very  fact. 
At  this  sighty  the  elder  and  least  adventurous  of 
the  children  withdrew  again  behind  the  curtains 
of  the  bed,  and  listened,  with  sad  foreboding,  to 
the  punishment  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  upon 
the  direful  act  of  a  hungry  child  stealing  a  crust 
of  bread. 

With  her  hands  wet  from  the  soap-suds.  Miss 
Nancy  seized  the  wretched  urchin  by  the  back  of 
its  tattered  pinafore,  and  lifting  it  from  the  ground 
with  one  hand  to  a  height  considerably  above  the 
tea-table,  brought  the  other  with  full  force  to  the 
level  of  its  head  and  neck ;  and  whilst  she  inflicted 
Tepeated  slaps  upon  the  face  and  ears  of  the  hun- 
gered child,  she  gave  exercbe  to  the  arm  that  held 
it  by  violently  shaking  the  culprit  during  the  in- 
termission of  the  labour  that  occupied  her  right 
hand.  Mrs.  Kite  seemed  aroused  from  her  sullen 
fit  by  the  bitter  screams  of  the  child,  and  turning 
jound  in  her  chair,  said— - 

"  What,  's  the  imp  been  filching  at  the  loaf, 
Nance  T 

«  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Nance.  «  This  is  the 
work-house  brat,  mother ;  and  he 's  beginning  his 
work  for  the  gallows  betimes  :  however,  he 's  had 
all  the  supper  he  shall  have  to-night ;  and  he  shall 
know  what  'tis  to  wait  for  the  morrow's  por- 
ridge." 

"  Eat,  eat,  eat !  is  all  the  imps  think  of,"  said 
Mrs.  Kite.  "Curse 'em!  it's  Jim  Brown,  is  it? 
Cuff  him,  Nance.  I  owe  him  a  grudge  for  taking 
two  potatoes  instead  of  one.  It  would  break  the 
temper  of  a  saint  on  yarth,  to  have  to  deal  with 
such  camate  devils.  Push  him  into  the  room,  and 
lock  the  door,  Nance ;  and  he'll  find  his  way  into 
the  straw,  I  warrant." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Miss  Jenny  Kite,  resting  her 


arm  upon  the  soapy  tub  ;  **  let  the  brat  stay  an3 
see  the  rest  eat  their  stirabout :  it  helps  a  craving- 
belly  to  see  others  feeding." 

Laughing  at  her  own  humane  suggestion.  Miss 
Jenny  withdrew  her  arms  from  the  tub ;  and  hear- 
ing inher  hands  a  bundle  of  the  ill- washed  rags,  (for 
they  were  not  clothes,  saving  it  was  some  piece  of 
finery,  the  especial  property  of  one  of  the  Kites,) 
drew  near  the  fire  to  hang  them  on  a  line  drawn 
across  the  wide  chimney-piece,  preparatory  to  the 
busy  occupation  of  the  tea-table. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Miss  Nancy,  having  ex- 
hausted her  combative  strength  rather  than  her 
spleen,  gave  the  unfortunate  Jim  Brown  a  con- 
cluding shake ;  and  allowing  his  feet  once  more  to 
touch  the  earth,  pushed  him  into  an  old  chair  that 
stood  within  some  few  feet  of  the  tea-table,  as  if, 
by  the  sight  of  the  forthcoming  meal,  to  add  new 
refinement  to  her  previous  brutality. 

"  If  ye  stir,  Pll  finish  ye  outright,*'  said  Miss 
Nancy,  shaking  her  clenched  hand  at  the  drooping 
child  ;  who,  half- suffocated  with  bitter  tears,  held 
down  its  head  in  shame  and  agony. 

The  rest  of  the  children  still  lurked  behind  the 
bedstead,  not  daring  to  venture  out  for  fear  of  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  their  companion ;  and  some  few, 
burying  their  heads  in  the  tattered  rug,  quaked 
with  very  fear,  least  some  portion  of  the  guilt  and 
the  puxiishment  should  fall  upon  themselves ; 
though,  as  little  Jim  Brown's  sob  died  away,  one 
or  two,  who  had  been  less  beaten,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, more  courage,  crept  from  their  hiding,  to 
gaze  at  a  distance,  with  eager  eye,  at  the  orgies  of 
the  tea-table. 

"  There 's  some  larking  going  on,  I  'spose,"  said 
Mrs.  Kite,  **  or  Ria  might  have  been  home  afore 
with  those  muflins ;  and  Bill  Woodcote  with  the 
cream :  that's  to  say,  if  he  don't  upset  it,  and  then 
tumble  down  to  hide  it."  » 

By  this  time  the  Misses  Suke,  Nancy,  and  Jenny 
Kite,  had  assembled  round  the  table,  all  saving  Miss 
Sal,  who,  still  intent  upon  her  sewing,  occupied 
the  chimney-comer ;  and  as  if  the  arrival  of  the 
muffins  were  somewhat  doubtful,  had  already  com- 
menced a  vigorous  attack  upon,  the  huge  loaf, 
when,  to  their  great  joy,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Kite, 
the  street-door  opened,  and  the  aforesaid  Bill 
Woodcote  ma^e  his  appearance,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  desired  cream,  without  which  Mrs.  Kite 
could  not  drink  the  curly-leafed  hyson  that  she 
allowed  unto  herself.  Immediately  in  the  wake 
of  the  ragged  urchin  was  Miss  Maria,  commonly 
called  Ria  Kite  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  both  muflins 
and  cream,  Mrs.  Kite  condescended  to  smile, 
whereat  Bill  Woodcote  was  very  glad  :  for  his  daily 
walk  of  one  mile  for  the  cream  was  rewarded,  six 
days  out  of  tlie  seven,  with  divers  slaps  and  pinches 
from  one  or  the  whole  of  the  four  elder  Misses 
Kite,  and  their  honoured  parent. 

Miss  Ria  was  the  youngest  Kite  but  one ;  and 
the  muffins  being  in  all  probability  the  handy- 
work  of  some  thriving  bachelor,  and  Miss  Ria's 
heart  being  unoccupied  at  this  particular  time,  she 
had  bedizened  herself  in  such  gaudy  finer}"  as  she 
possessed ;  and  now  returned,  after  a  two  hours' 
absence,  full  of  smiles,  and  bearing  triumphantly 
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twelrep^nny  worth  of  the  hottest  mnffins.  Poor 
Bill  Woodoote,  in  age  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
happy  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  heldame^  slunk 
behind  the  bed,  there  to  hear,  in  a  snoceBsion  of 
nerrons  whisperings,  the  f&te  of  the  unfortunate 
Jim  Brown. 

The  moment  the  muffins  were  produced,  those 
happy  Kites,  seated  around  the  table,  stretched  out 
their  foony  hands;  and  each  Kite  seizing  one,  has- 
tened to  the  fire,  anxious  to  toast  the  savoury  mor- 
eeL  But  the  elder  Kite,  either  more  greedy,  or 
more  cunning  than  her  fledglings,  had  possessed 
herself  of  the  two-pronged  and  sole  toasting-fork, 
and  had  already  transfixed  the  largest  muffin,  and 
placed  it  within  the  clear  front  of  the  narrow  fire. 
All  tried  to  dispossess  their  worthy  mother  of  this 
first-rate  toasting-place ;  but  she,  thinking  of  that 
golden  rule,  ''that  eveiy  one  has  a  right  to  his 
own,"  held  firm  to  her  muffin  and  fork ;  so  that 
the  Misses  Suke,  Nancy,  and  Jenny,  were  obliged 
to  toast  their  muffin  each  one  as  well  as  she 
might. 

The  toasting  done,  the  buttering  commenced; 
this  ended,  there  came  the  crisped-leafed  hyson  and 
cream,  then  a  new  edition  of  muffins  and  butter ; 
at  the  sound  of  which  buttering,  divers  heads 
peeped  from  behind  the  bed-curtains,  and  many 
mouths  watered,  and  dim  visions  of  butter  and 
plum-cake,  and  savouzy  things,  thronged  into  the 
minds  of  these  famished  children  !  and  if  they  had 
hope  for  their  manhood  or  womanhood,  it  rose  not 
above  the  ambition  of  a  lusty  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  or  a  red-cheeked  apple. 

The  muffin-maker  had  been  generous;  and, 
when  the  muffins  had  gone  twice  round  to  the  six 
long  Kites,  there  remained  three  odd  ones ;  and  it 
being  impossible  by  any  known  law,  either  of 
geometry  or  pure  mathematics,  to  make  three  into 
six,  and  eachKite  desiring  one  of  the  three  last  muf- 
fins, sundry  black  looks  ensued,  each  Kite  think- 
ing the  opposite  Kite  greedy,  and  vice  versd.  So, 
at  length,  Mrs.  Kite,  being  probably  a  peace- 
maker, tried  to  end  all  dispute  by  taking  into  her 
own  particular  service  the  three  remaining  muf- 
fins ;  doubtless  satisfying  her  conscience  by  the 
reflection,  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  lion's  share. 
But  to  this  reasoning  the  Misses  Kite,  one  and  all, 
demurred;  and  when  the  hyson  had  gone  its  fourth 
round,  a  general  scuffle  ensued,  each  one  fighting 

her  own  battle 

The  combat  had  been  observed  with  deep  atten- 
tion by  those  stationed  behind  the  curtains  of  the 
bed ;  and  it  soothed  the  memory  of  such  as  were 
old  enough  to  have  one,  to  see  those  that  had 
beaten  and  starved  them  with  impunity,  now  re- 
ceiving in  their  torn  a  slight  taste  of  the  vigorous 
chastisement  they  so  liberally  dealt  out  to  others. 
Of  course,  during  this  strife,  the  muffins  were  for- 
gotten ;  and  Bill  Woodcote  saw,  fiom  his  hiding- 
place,  the  tempting  morsel ;  and  watching  for  the 
moment  when  the  enemy  was  safe  within  the 
chimney-comer,  busied  in  the  heat  of  the  aifray, 
he  stole,  with  practised  foot,  across  the  kitchen,  and 
before  another  moment  was  past,  was  again 
safe  behind  the  curtains;  and  long  before  the 
quaxrel  had  ended,  the  muffins  were  divided  and 


eaten  by  Bill  Woodcote  and  his  hungry  friends. 
At  length,  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  decided  by 
Mrs.  Kite  enlisting  herself  under  the  banner  of 
Miss  Suke ;  and  the  enemy  giving  way,  left  Suke 
and  her  mother  undisputed  mistresses  of  the  field. 
They,  like  all  conquerors,  making  much  of  their 
victory,  added  thereby  much  chagrin  to  those  de- 
feated); whereat  Misses  Ria  and  Sally  hastUy 
arranging  such  portion  of  their  dress  as  had  not 
fallen  within  the  merciless  fingers  of  Suke,  left  the 
house;  yet ^ not  before  they  had  uttered  sundry 
hearty  maledictions  upon  the  successful  enemy. 
As  to  Jenny  and  Nance,  they  seized  a  candle  stuck 
within  a  bottle,  from  off  the  mantelpiece,  and 
sticking  it  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  lighted  it, 
and  making  their  way  up  a  dilapidated  staircase, 
left  Suke  and  their  mother,  either  to  single  combat 
or  otherwise  as  they  should  think  fit. 

But  the  ladies,  probably  exhausted  by  their  re- 
cent exertions,  seemed  disposed  for  peace;  and 
whilst  Suke  pinned  up  her  tattered  cap,  and 
placed  the  table  in  its  proper  position,  that  is  to 
say,  on  its  leg,  Mrs.  Kite  stirred  the  fire  into  a 
blaze,  and  again  seating  herself,  dived  her  hand 
into  her  pocket,  and  then  reaching  the  sole  tea- 
cup that  remained  unbroken,  bid  BUI  Woodcote 
make  haste  and  fetch  her  half  a  quartern  of  Tim- 
kins's  best  gin. 

**  I  say,  Suke,  pop  on  the  stirabout ;  'tis  time 
the  brats  should^  be  a-budging.  Come,  ye  devils, 
come  from  behind  the  bed,  or  I'll  fetch  you  with 
the  thong." 

The  group  of  wretched  children  obeyed  the 
awfal  voice  of  Mrs.  Kite  ;  and  approaching  within 
some  distance  from  the  fire-place,  awaited  her 
further  commands. 

**  The  three  babies  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  are  all 
awake,"  said  the  little  girl  who  had  been  the  last 
to  quit  the  cover  of  the  curtains ;  "  but  the  one  at 
the  side,  and  the  four  at  the  top,  are  all  asleep." 

**  Stop  yer  prate,**  said  Mrs.  Kite  fiercely. 
**  Them  as  are  awake  only  want  their  lodnum, 
that's  all.  They  ain't  been  dressed  to-day,  and 
that's  the  reason  they  won't  want  undressing  to- 
night. Come,  Suke,  stir  up  the  oatmeal,  and  whip 
in  a  tidy  lump  of  bran  ;  'twill  make  the  porridge 
thicker,  and  the  bread  the  less.  Curse  that  Bill 
for  being  so  long  with  the  gin !" 

After  some  few  grumbling  words,  Miss  Suke  pro- 
ceeded to  mix  the  stirabout,  first  swinging  over 
the  fire  a  round  iron-pot,  half  filled  with  water, 
and  then  fetching  a  weU-sized  wooden  bowl,  she 
thrust  her  hand  into  a  sack  that  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen,  and  taking  out  the  desired 
quantity  of  bran,  next  added  to  it  a  portion  of  oat- 
meal, and  some  salt ;  and  then,  duly  mixing  cold 
water  with  it,  till  it  became  of  the  desired  consis- 
tency, approached  the  hearth,  that  she  might  be  in 
readiness  the  moment  the  water  within  the  pot 
should  boil. 

At  length  the  gin  arrived  ;  and  the  hag,  snatch- 
ing it  from  the  boy's  hand,  applied  it  to  her  lips  ; 
and,  when  she  had  thrice  drained  the  tea-cup, 
turned  round  to  strike  the  boy  for  not  having 
made  better  haste.  But  he  being  at  some  distance 
from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Kite,  busy  in  watching 
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Wins^  Suke,  aifd  whispering  to  his  little  friends 
that  '*  it  was  to  be  stirabout  to-night/'  escaped  her 
kindly  intention. 

At  last  the  pot  boiled,  the  mixture  was  poured 
in,  and  the  stirring  commenced ;  and  whilst  Bfiss 
Suke  performed  this  operation  with  an  iron  ladle. 
Bill  Woodcote  reached  sundry  tin  cans,  and  crack- 
ed basins  of  divers  shapes,  together  with  some 
spoons,  from  the  neighbouring  dresser  ;  and  when 
these  had  been  arranged  upon  the  table.  Miss 
Suke  pronounced  that  the  porridge  was  done ;  and 
lifting  off  the  pot,  whilst  Bill  Woodcote  held  the 
candle,  proceeded  to  pour  a  due  quantity  into  each 
vessel.  When  this  was  accomplished,  supper 
was  pronounced  to  be  ready ;  and  the  famished 
children,  gathering  round  the  table,  dipped  each 
its  spoon  into  the  boiling  porridge;  and  Miss  Suke, 
reproducing  the  loaf,  cut  each  child  a  thin  and 
narrow  slice,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that 
^*  bread  was  bread."  And  each  child,  knowing  from 
this  that  no  more  would  be  allowed,  lingered 
over  its  slice,  as  if  reserving  it  for  the  last 
dainty  morsel  when  the  porridge  should  be  done, 
progressed  onward  with  their  oatmeal  supper, 
whilst  Miss  Kite  deposited  again  under  lock  and 
key  the  envied  loaf. 

"  Ma*n  t  little  Jim  Brown  have  a  drop  of  stir- 
about, Ma'am?"  said  Bill,  approaching  the  chair  of 
Mrs.  Kite;  ^'he  hangs  his  head  and  looks  so 
drooping,  poor  thing !" 

'^  What !  '*  said  Mrs.  Kite  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
and  as  if  astounded  with  the  presumption  of  the 
boy.  **  Have  ye  the  imperance  to  ask  such  a 
question  ?  He  picked  the  loaf,  and  he 's  had  his 
supper ;  and  if  ye  ask  again,  I  '11  fling  yer  platter 
at  ye." 

Bill  slunk  back  to  the  table ;  and  three  or  four 
of  the  elder  children,  who  seemed  leagued  in  mu- 
tual friendship  with  Bill  Woodcote,  obeying  some 
understood  signal  that  their  friend  made,  instantly 
turned  to  watch  Miss  Suke's  movements ;  and 
when  that  lady's  watchfal  eye  was  for  the  instant 
removed,  each  watcher  broke  off  the  large  part  of 
its  share  of  bread,  and  hid  it  behind  the  ragged 
pinafore. 

Supper  was  at  length  ended ;  and  Bill  having 
been  ordered  ^'  to  see  the  brats  to  bed,  and  to 
make  haste  to  fetch  the  beer,  and  something  for 
supper,"  hastened  to  obey ;  and  helping  those  to 
rise  who  had  eaten  their  supper,  as  they  sat  on  the 
floor,  (for  they  were  too  small  to  reach  the  table,) 
he  lighted  a  bit  of  rush-candle,  followed  the  group  of 
children  up  the  rude  staircase,  being  first  re- 
minded, by  Miss  Suke,  to  make  the  imps  say  their 
prayers. 

Graining  the  wretched  chamber  where  they 
slept,  the  elder  children  proceeded  to  undress  the 
younger  ;  and  happy  were  those  who  had  saved  a 
morsel  of  their  supper  for  Jim  Brown.  And  how 
that  poor  child's  hungry  face  lightened  up  with  plea- 
sure, as  he  swallowed  the  morsels  iilched  from 
bellies  as  hungry  as  his  own ;  and  how  a  hum  of 
delight  sounded  through  that  narrow  chamber  as 
each  one  told  Bill  how  sweet  the  bit  of  muffin  had 
been! 

Conscious  that  Miss  Jenny  was  within  hearing^ 


the  words  were'  few  and  hushed  ;  and  ir 
minutes  the  two  flock-beds  had  received  eac 
its  nightly  burden.  Covering  over  the  coarse 
and  whispering  some  kind  words  to  each  ^ 
of  cliildren,  Will  Woodcote. left  the  chamb 
silence. 

Those  infants  that  did  not  wake,  of  coon 
quired  no  supper,  and  not  having  been  dressy 
course  required  no  undressing  ;   but  those 
were  awake,  having  been  fed  with  the  relics  o 
stirabout,  and  afterwards  well  dosed  with  la 
num,  once  more  sunk  to  rest.    Mrs.  and 
Kite  being  thenceforth  disengaged,  prepared 
table  for  supper  ;  and  the  ham  and  ale  at  le 
arriving.  Will  Woodcote  was  dismissed  to  his 
and  Mrs.  Kite,  stirring  up  the  fire,  drew  the  i 
near  it :  and  thus  amicably  disposed,  we  leav< 
elder  and  younger  Kite  to  the  enjoyment  of  i 
evening  meal,  to  turn  to  another  scene. 

What  a  busy  day  had  tliis  same  been  for  Miss  1 
cilia  Snig !  There  was  jelly  to  make, fowls  to  kill 
to  be  simmered  into  broth,  raspberry  puffs  t^ 
baked,  and  delicate  cloths  to  be  sought  to  v 
them  in  ;  a  note  to  write,  full  of  tenderness 
Mr.  Crumpsure,  and  divers  other  arrangements 
numerous  to  relate.  And  Peg  was  hot  and  w< 
with  running  about :  for  the  chief  toil  fell  upon  1 
and  Miss  Snig  wasnervous, and  accordingly  scold 
and  Barbara  was  driven  from  the  kitdien, 
found  refuge  with  Giles  in  the  garden ;  and  '. 
wished  in  her  secret  heart,  that  Crumpsure  ] 
broken  his  neck,  and  that  Miss  Snig  was  a 
where  but  where  she  was. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  week  after  this  ev< 
and  on  a  pleasant  morning  in  the  early  Decern! 
that  an  old-fashioned  country  chaise  approaci 
the  town  of  Deerboume.  Witliin  it  was  a  lady  vi 
gaily  attired  in  a  bonnet  and  cloak  of  the  new 
fashion ;  and  whilst  her  companion  drove  with  t] 
practical  dignity  that  would  be  sure  to  attract  1 
admiring  gaze  of  the  passer-by,  the  lady,  by  1 
smiles  and  moving  lips,seemed  to  converse  with  h 
on  a  matter  of  the  softest  import.  The  pair  we  m 
hardly  say,  were  Miss  Snig  and  Mr.  Cmmpsur 
and  the  latter,  after  arranging  his  stock,  and  u 
buttoning  his  outer  coat,  so  as  to  display  the  o 
beneath  it,  urged  the  horse  onward  at  a  quick 
pace  ;  and  gaining  the  streets  of  the  town,  assL 
ed  Miss  Snig  to  alight  in  the  court-yard  of  a  i 
spectable  hdtel.  Adjourning  to  a  parlour.  Mi 
Snig  ordered  lunch ;  and  thinking,  probably,  th 
Crumpsure's  present  delicate  state  of  health  r 
quired  food  of  a  generous  nature,  forthwith  orde 
ed  a  basin  of  the  richest  soup,  a  pint  of  sherry,  ax 
a  score  of  oysters ;  and  whilst  these  good  things  dl 
appeared,  as  fast  as  might  be  expected  from  i^ 
delicate  appetites,  the  following  conversation  grace 
the  repast : — 

"  Bless  me,  dear  Priscilla,  you  hav'n' t  been  s 
extravagant  as  to  order  soup !  Dear  me,  when  ca 
Crumpsure, — the  humble  Crumpsure,  repay  th 
loftier  Snig?" 

«  Ah !  "  sighed  Miss  PrisciUa,  «  by .  Bu 

never  mind ;    eat  the  soup,  dear  Ceesar ;  'tisn' 
such  soup  as  Prisoilla  vrould  make;  but " 

'^  Dear  Miss  Snig/'  said  Crumpsure,  taking  thi 
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Tirpn's  hand,  "  yon  aie  too  generous.  I  would 
TtfpAj  you,  but  the  Platonic ** 

*"  iNime  not  that  fatal  word ;  but  oome  hare  an 
6T3ter,  and  then  get  measured  for  that  satin  wiust- 
Doai  I  promised.  Snlg  will  replace  the  watch,  the 
ebiin,  the  seals,  the  money ;  but  oh  !  let  it  be  real 
lore,  not  Platonic  loTe."  * 

*^Iwy  Platonic,  PrisciUa  ;  because  Cmmpsure 
bd^  not  wherewith  to  take  a  wife.     But  my 

'^Detr  Crumpsure,"  said  Miss  Snig,  "say  ^  heart ' 
6wsi  again.  It  shall  be  love  from  the  heart :  not 
PUtonlc  love.  Crumpsure  and  Snig  were  not 
zoade  for  Platonic  loye." 

"  Soig  may  love  ;  bnt  Crumpsure  can  only  sigh. 
One  cinmmstanoe  prevents—  " 

^Name  it ! "  interrupted  Miss  Snig.  **  Keep  not 
rgor  Priicillain  suspense.  Say,  say thefatal  truth," 

^  Most  I  say  it  1 "  said  Crumpsure,  clasping  his 
bods  and  lifting  his  eyes.  "  Must  I  give  pain  to 
tlie  tender  Priscilla  1  No,  no  I  I  cannot  speak. 
X'),  PrisciUa,  yon  mustn't  ask." 

"YefiyyesIPriscillawilldoanything.  Say,speakr 

^  Well,  dear  Miss  Snig,  if  you  are  heroic  enough 

to  hear  the  truth,  hear  it !     I  am shall  I  say 

.tl — Shall  Cmmpsure  hurt  the  tender  feelings 

<^&  woman and  that  woman  PrisciUa  Snig? 

— ^I  am ^iNyoi.TED deceived  by  a  friend  ! 

Fvwgivc  me  If  I  have  expressed  my  unhappi- 
tas — ^foigive  me ! ! ** 

"  Dear  Cesar,"  said  Miss  Snig,  in  a  tender 
roice,  taking  Crunapsure's  hand,  as  she  laid  down 
i  well-fed  native,  **  say  that  you  love  say  that 
I  maj  hope  to  he  your  wife ;  and  what  I  have 

in  the  bank  shaU " 

Ko,  no,  Priscilla  ! But  your  husband ! 


siay  Cnunpsure  aspire  to  that  tender  name  ?- 
The  three  hundred  pounds  I  owe " 

"  Is  it  80  Uttle  ! "  said  Miss  Snig,  in  a  joyful 
voice.  Why  should  Crumpsure  be  unhappy  for 
three  hundred  pounds,  when  PrisciUa  has  six  in 
tSe  haak ! .  But  say,  may  PriscUla  hope— -^Won't 
C»ar  xoake  Priacilla  his  wife  ?  " 

'^  Wont  he  !  "  said  Crumpsure,  with  warmth  ; 

A  the  same  time  rising  to  kiss  with  energy  the 

^tkat  Ups  of  Miss  Snig.      "  Won  t  he !  Pris- 

ciliA  can't  doubt  Gtesar ! "  And  then,  as  if  to  conceal 

the  erasiveness  of  this  reply,  again  he  kissed  those 

^^?s-liph  that>  fof  thirty  years  out  of  forty-five, 

lad  fondly  anticipated  the  present  hour.    Snig  le- 

^onwd  the  salute ;  and  Crumpsure,  elated  with 

^  success  of  this  deep-laid  plan,  kissed  again. 

Ajod  the  attorney,  sufficiently  weU  skUled  in  worldly 

^tiety,  knew  that  to  gain  power  or  purpose 

^th  woman  was  to  take  her  in  her  humour ;  and 

^  90  well  acted  np  to  this  moral  truth,  that,  in 

^^  qoarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  the  first 

^te,  he  held  within  his  hand  the  sUp  of  paper 

t^powering  him  to  draw  and  make  free  use  of  the 

^^^icaaid  three  hundred  pounds,  and  this  without 

^^  promised  more  .than  he  intended  to  per- 
form.     ,    . 

"My. love, — ^my  sweetest  Cesar!"  said  Miss 
^>  as  she  ponred  out  the  remMning  glass  of 

*lt  win  be  afterwards  seen  how  Mr.  Crampeure  baj 
^  Ui  witeh,  lealsy  and  money. 


sherry  into  Crumpsure's  glass,  '^  you  hav'n't  told 
me  in  what  street  these  Kites  live  ?  " 

^'  In  Bantling  Street^  charming  PrisciUa.  And, 
whilst  you  arrange  the  little  matter  we  have  pro- 
posed, I  wUl  see  after  this  melancholy  afiair  at  the 
bank,  caU  upon  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  return 
for  you  in  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour." 

It  was  dinner-time  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Kite. 
Miss  Suke  had  just  lifted  the  compound  caUed 
pea-soup  from  off  the  fire,  and  arranged  such  plates 
as  the  house  afforded,  when  a  loud  rapping  was 
heard  at  the  door ;  and  a  moment  after,  it  opened, 
and  Miss  Snig  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Inquiring 
for  Mrs.  Kite,  Justice  Tender's  cousin  approached 
the  fire-place  with  mincing  steps,  and  found  the 
person  she  inquired  for  rocking  a  cradle  in  which 
lay  two  infants,  whilst  she  was  otherwise  absorb- 
ed in  partaking  of  the  better  portion  of  a  juicy 
beaf-steak,  and  on  the  hob  of  the  grate  rested  a 
mug  of  porter  and  a  pipe.  Miss  SaUy  wiped  the 
seat  of  a  chair  for  the  new  comer,  placing  it  near 
her  mother ;  and  when  Miss  Snig  had  opened  the 
purport  of  her  business  to  the  Ustening  ear  of  Mrs. 
Kite,  one  observant  might  have  seen  that  Miss 
SaUy  threw  a  shawl  over  her  dress,  (which  was 
arranged  with  some  care,)  and  putting  on  her 
bonnet^  disappeared  by  the  door  through  which 
Miss  Snig  had  entered.  This  disappearance  seem- 
ed to  excite  no  observation ;  and  whilst  Miss  Snig 
held  her  discourse,  the  business  of  dinner  proceed- 
ed,— the  pea-soup  being  served  out  in  the  same 
vessels  as  had  held  the  stirabout  on  the  first  night 
of  our  introduction  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Kite. 
Two  potatoes,  and  a  smaU  piece  of  pork,  very  fat 
and  not  much  laiger  than  a  five-shUling  piece,  were 
served  out  to  each  child ;  and  though  they  ate 
very  fast,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they 
were  not  quicker  than  Miss  Kite,  who,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  had  cleared  away  aU  relics  of  the 
soup,  bacon,  and  potatoes,  into  the  closet,  and  had 
deposited  the  key  safe  within  her  pocket. 

In  the  rear  of  Mrs.  Kite's  house  ran  a  narrow 
yard,  divided  from  the  neighbouring  houses  by  a 
high  brick-wall ;  and  within  this  duU  enclosure 
the  cbUdren  that  found  their  home  with  Mrs. 
Kite  spent  many  a  weary  hour  :  dreary  and  sad 
too  ;  for  even  a  child's  light  heart  cannot  sUence 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  the  sense  of  winter  s  cold, 
or  the  cheerless  monotony  of  a  life  in  which  no 
sunshine  of  the  heart  is  known.  To  this  yard 
(their  usual  resort)  were  the  duldren  sent,  even 
before  the  pinched  meal  was  weU  ended;  BiU 
Woodcote,  and  such  as  were  old  enough,  being  in- 
trusted with  such  babies  as  would  not  sleep,  and 
to  whom  Mrs.  or  Miss  Kite,  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  had  no  opportunity  of  administer- 
ing their  usual  sleeping  draught.  This  done,  and 
the  house  cleared.  Miss  Suke  drew  a  chair  within 
the  precincts  of  Miss  Snig,  and  added  her  voice  to 
the  passing  discourse. 

'<  WeU,  Ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Kite,  as  Miss  Snig 
finished  the  last  sentence  of  a  very  long  discourse, 
"  what  you  say  may  be  very  true;  but  you  must 
recollect.  Ma'am,  the  chUdren are  weU  fed  :  that's 
to  say,  they've  good  pea-soup  to-day :  then  they 
areweU  looked  arter.    There's  I  and  mj  five 
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daughters  do  nothing  else  hut  mind  'em.  To 
»how  you  how  I'm  trusted^  there's  a  matter  of 
twenty  children  in  the  house  at  this  time  t  some 
have  parents,  and  some  haVn't ;  hut  it's  all  the 
same  to  me  r  I  trate  em  all  alike  !  though  as  to 
the  eighteenpence  a-week  yon  speak  on,  yon  can't 
expect  a  child  well-fed  for  that.  What  say  you, 
Suke?" 

"What's  it  for ;  a  young  'un  or  an  old  'un?' 
asked  Miss  Suke. 

**  Better  nor  two  yeafs.** 

**  Eighteenpence  is  very  little,  Ma'am.  We  can't 
say  less  than  twentypence." 

"  But  when  I  assure  you,  that  food  of  the  plainest 
\dnd  will  serve  the  child,  that  ought  to  lower  your 
price.  Her  parents  are  very  humhle;  and  you 
can  use  her  for  what  purposes  you  like  :  let  it  he 
the  eighteenpence ;  its  quite  enough  for  a  panpe/s 
child." 

Miss  Suke  looked  at  Miss  Snig's  dress,  and  then 
at  her  mother;  and  during  the  interval.  Justice 
Tender's  cousin  looked  around  Mrs.  Kite's  kitchen, 
and  the  glance  seemed  to  satisfy  her  as  to  the  des- 
lined  home  of  Barbara, 

**You  needn't  turn  yer  eyes  about.  Ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Kite,  as  she  observed  the  wandering 
glance  of  Miss  Snig ;  "them  as  has  twenty  child- 
ren can't  be  prim  ;  but  this  is  a  bustling  sort  of  a 
day,  and  the  house  not  very  clean.  But  as  to  the 
pay,  we  can't  say  less  than  the  twentypence." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Snig,  rising  and  arranging 
her  crumpled  cloak,  ^'  I  must  seek  a  home  for  this 
child  elsewhere." 

This  ruse  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  in  five 
minutes  a  bargain  was  struck,  that  Barbara  should 
be  received  into  Mrs.  Kite's  establishment  for 
eighteenpence  weekly ;  which  charge  was  to  in- 
clude board,  washing,  education,  and  all  other  out- 
lay. 

"  You  must  be  secret  about  this  child,"  said  Miss 
Snig,  placing  a  shilling  into  Mrs.  Kite's  hand. 

"  Ah !  ah ! "  said  the  crone,  laughing  as  she 
pocketed  the  money ;  "  Meg  Kite  has  been  secret 


afore  now^  a  score  of  timesi  Theire  's  hlaliy  ft  secret 
and  many  a  brat  come  ^itiiin  these  walls ;  and  botli 
have  been  safe,  I  take  it." 

«  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Snig ;  «  all  this  is  true, 
I  daresay  ;  but  it  may  be  some  days,  or  even  a 
week  or  two  before  this  child  comes  to  you ;  as  her 
coming  .depends  on  various  matters  not  necessary 
to  explain.  Can  you  send  some  short  way  into  the 
country  for  this  child  ?" 

"  Suke 's  apt  to  travel  arter  the  infants,"  said 
Mrs.  Kite.  "  We  charge  according  to  distance  :  if 
the  way  be  long,  Suke  takes  a  helper.  If  you  let 
ns  know,  the  matter  shall  be  done  secretly." 

"  I  will,"  said  Miss  Snig.  "  My  house  lies  near 
the  village  of  ■ ;  and  if  Miss  Kite  will  come 
towards  the  evening  hour,  it  will  be  the  better ;  and 
I  win  have  some  tea  in  readiness." 

**  Veiy  good,"  said  Miss  Suke ;  **  but  there  is  a 
rapping  at  the  door." 

"  'Tls  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Miss  Snig,  in  a  very 
gracious  tone ;  and  so  saying,  she  wished  Mrs. 
Kite  and  her  daughter  a  complaisant  good  day ; 
and  hurrying  from  the  kitchen,  found  Crumpsure 
in  readiness  to  escort  her  back  to  the  hoteL 

**  Happy  now,  Crumpsure?"  inquired  Miss  Snig, 
pressing  the  attorney's  arm. 

"  Blessed  Priscilla !  not  happy,  but  orer-bur- 
thened  with  a  sense  of  gratitude." 

"Crumpsure  must  be  happy.  He  shall  have 
all  his  Priscilla  has.  Did  those  at  the  bank  oblige 
Priscilla's  Crumpsure  ?" 

"Yes:  cashed  it  in  six  fifties.  When  shall 
Crumpsure  repay  the- 


Hush,  naughty  one.  Priscilla  is  well  repaid  ; 
but  here 's  the  hotel.  Let  me  tell  you  about-- — " 

"  Not  till  Crumpsure  has  saluted  the  lips  of  his 
dear  Priscilla.   The  clock  strikes.  My  watch " 

"  Ay^  ay,  the  watch,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  No,  no  ;  not  the  watch ^" 

"  Yes,  Priscilla  must  be  kind  to  her  Crumpsure. 
Come  along." 

"Well,  a  very  little  one  ;  and  then  back  to  the 
hotel."  {To  be  continued,) 
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Mat  their  straggles  be  aided  by  Heaven ! — May  they 
be 
In  the  holy  eneonnter  as  prndent  as  bold  ! 
Of  the  birthright  we  boast,  may  their  triumph  deene 
Something  worthier  the  vaant,  than — ^rags,  famine, 
and  cold ! 

Than  that  Old  English  Freedom's,  once  famed  o'er  the 
earth, 
Can  the  frnits  of  the  wildest  oppression  be  worse. 
When,  in  thonsands,  men  shiver  and  starve :  and  the 
birth 
Of  the  child  that  should  bless  them,  is  felt  as  a  cnrse  ? 

When  their  strength  is  bow'd  down,  and  their  wives 
waste  away 

In  the  sickness  of  sorrow,  and  want,  and  despair ; 
That  the  land  they  still  cling  to— to  die  on — ^may  pay 

For  the  pomp  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  stream,  and  air  ? 


Yes  I  while  Nature,  with  free-handed  bounty,  awards 
To  each  clime  something  precious  to  recompense  toil. 

The  ripe  com  we  might  feed  on,  now  rots — ^that  these  lords 
May  yet  wring  fi^m  our  hunger  their  own  ample  spoil. 

That  their  banquets  may  still  be  profhse, — ^they  prescribe 
^    That  the  landless,  of  laws  shall  but  hear,  to  obey  : 
That  the  Many  shall  be  to  the  Noble^ — a  tribe 
Of  the  vermin  they  chase, — ^a  new  species  of  prey  ! 

As  things  made  to  be  scouted,  and  trampled,  and  slain. 
While  our  pangs  can  divert  the  gay  throng  to  behold. 

We  are  worried  and  tortured :— — in  all  but  the  chain, 
Like  the  beasts  that  their  ancestors  baited  of  old. 

But  the  hunters  are  hunted  I — ^The  people,  enraged, 
Turn  at  last  on  their  tyrants  Hke  lions  at  bay  : — 

May  the  triumph  they  giin,  in  the  war  that  is  waged. 
For  the  bondage  of  years  by  its  brightness  repay  I 

J.  C.  J. 
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OxB  of  the  strongest  argnmentSy  and  indeed  the 
oolr  tenable  one  hitherto  adduced  for  a  Frotestftnt 
hierarchy,  mighty  we  think,  with  equal  propriety 
be  urged  for  the  necessity  of  providing  **  best  pos- 
aiile  public  instmctore^'  of  varying  degrees  of  abi- 
lity, ksraing,  and  refinement.  A  homely  or  Wes- 
leran  apostle,  ^passing  richonfortypounds  a-year," 
uttj  be  well  qualified  to  show  the  way  of  life,  and 
Gqwsnd  the  duties  of  life  to  the  chaw-bacons  of 
Siisex  or  the  miners  of  Cornwall ;  but  much  more 
Vcowkdge  and  cultivation  are  required  in  the  urbane 
Tcdor  who,  on  £500  a-year,  attempts  to  edify  and 
boild  up  the  intelligent  artisan  and  middle-class  au- 
fcDces  of  our  cities ;  while  lips  refined,  if  not 
tcsehed  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar,  through 
viuch  a  properly  diluted  gospel  percolates  into  the 
on  polite  of  the  fashionable  sitters  in  a  fashionable 
West  End  church,  require  to  be  set  in  motion  by 
a  veiy  different  machinery.  We  are  not  now 
cp«a1dng  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  of  the 
Shaksperes  and  Bacons  of  the  pulpit — rare  if 
not  impossible  accidents  ;  nor  yet  of  that  electric 
aD-perrading,  all-permeating  power  called  peniug, 
irhich  may  sometimes  be  manifested  in  pulpit  elo- 
^sence,  and  reach  and  thrill  every  order  of  sym- 
psthetic  minds^  without  respect  of  birth  or  station ; 
Bjion  the  peer  with  Bums  the  peasant,  the  Queen 
lod  the  village  maiden.  We  could  wish  all  our 
preachers  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  all  our  authors 
to  be  men  of  genius  and  good  acquirements ;  but 
the  thing  is  an  impossibility,  whether  in  the 
pclpit  or  the  press :  and  this  brings  us  to  Mr. 
Gnat,  and  to  the  argument,  that  there  ought  to 
le  both  authors  and  preachers  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  the  different  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence fi)und  in  society.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Grant 
is  a  standing  proof  of  the  propriety  of  such  an 
mangement.  Persons  even  moderately  well  in- 
itnictcd,  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  French, 
aod  the  recent  Parisian  literature,  or  even  with  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Gore,  who  is  almost  firom  residence 
a  Parisian,  Mrs.  TroUope,  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer, 
aad  other  travellers  who  have  described  the  French 
and  their  capital,  and  also  the  host  of  English  who 
liave  visited  and  judged  of  Paris  for  themselves, 
may  be  forgiven  for  tossing  Mr.  Grant's  volumes 
contemptuously  aside,  as  containing  nothing  either 
in  infoimation  or  execution  to  interest  them ;  while 
U^  great  majority  of  ordinary  readers  will  find  in 
them  an  "  article"  if  not  of  prime  necessity,  yet 
cue  which  supplies  an  acknowledged  want,  in 
a  manner  well  adapted  to  their  tastes.  There 
nnst  not  only  be  milk  for  babes,  but  at  all  ages 
bxndy,  plain,  and  abundant  aliment  for  those 
vboae  stomachs  will  not  bear  richer  and  more  sti- 
aolating  diet  prepared  in  a  more  concentrated 
iiuTn.  Iliis  principle  accounts  for  the  favourable 
nnption  of  all  Mr.  Grant's  former  works.  The 
czitiei  may  disquiet  themselves  in  vain  till  they 
liiall  get  tired  of  **  cutting  up"  and  ridiculing 
idm;  the  public  like  to  hear  him  tell  what  was 
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not  known  to  many  of  them  before  *  and  so  he  goes 
on  writing  ;  and  for  aught  we  see,  having  begun 
with  the  Crreat  Metropolisy  may  end  with  Pekin.  As 
for  New  York  and  PMladelphia,  Sydney  and  Hobart 
Town,  Calcutta  and,  perhaps,  Vienna,|with  Moscow, 
Petersburg,  and  Constantinople,  we  expect  these 
from  him  very  shortly. 

There  is  something  really  admirable  in  the  way  in 
which  he  bears,  or  more  properly  disregards  the  buff- 
etings  of  the  press.  Instead  of  (Splaying  any  symp- 
tom of  appertaining  to  the  thin-skinned  irritable  y«- 
nf»,  he  seems  as  thick-hided  as  a  very  rhinoceros.  It 
is  no  more  possible  to  worry  him  than  a  rolled-up 
hedgehog.  There  is  something  almost  sublime — 
if  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  be  but  a  step 
—something  very  like  magnanimity  in  this  extreme 
imperturbability.  Certain  it  is,  the  critics  may  burst 
witli  spite — ^and  there  may  sometimes  be  a  little 
envy  mixed  with  it — ^before  Mr.  Grant  will  give  any 
sign.  Paris  and  its  People  we  consider  decidedly 
the  worst  book  that  he  has  produced ;  and  it  is  thus 
bad  from  sheer  ignorance,  with  no  mitigation  of  pre- 
vious presumption.  But  such  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  current  opinion,  even  among  those  who  profess 
no  great  esteem  for  Mr.  Grant  as  an  author.  Yet  his 
new  work  certainly  tells  a  good  deal  that  many  per- 
sons did  not  know  before ;  and  like  now  to  hear,  and 
tells  it  in  a  way  quite  unique,  if  not  original :  for  Mr, 
Grant  has  not  only  a  peculiar  manner  of  narrat- 
ing facts,  but  of  viewing  and  judging  of  men  and 
things.  The  most  offensive  blemish,  and  also  the 
greatest  error  of  his  work,  is  his  absurd  esti- 
mate of  the  morals  of  the  Parisians  in  the  most 
sacred  relations  of  life.  What  will  be  laughed  to 
scorn  by  all  sensible  and  well-informed  persons  in 
England,  ought,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences 
to  give  no  offence  to  the  French  people  ;  proceed** 
ing,  as  it  does,  from  a  writer  who  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  exact  counterpart  of  one  of  their  own 
late  travellers  in  Great  Britain  ;  though  the 
Frenchman .  erred  in  malice,  and  Mr.  Grant  has 
been  led  astray  either  by  sheer  ignorance,  or,  it 
may  be,  from  having  been  crammed  by  some  wicked 
wag  or  other,  in  the  way  that  Miss  Edgeworth's 
witty  Lady  Geraldine  is  described  as  having  cram- 
med her  solemn,  coxcombical  English  cousin,  who 
went  stalking  about  making  notes  on  Ireland  and 
its  People. 

Mr.  Grant  sets  out  with  a  history  of  the  origin 
of  Paris,  which  might  well  have  been  spared ;  but 
it  does  not  occupy  much  space.  lie  gets  to  the 
houses  and  streets,  the  former  being  very  high,  the 
latter  very  narrow ;  the  shops  not  so  large  and 
elegant  as  those  of  London,  but  more  tasteful, 
according  to  Mr.  Grant's  notions  of  taste  and  fancy, 
and  better  lighted  up  and  mirrored;  enlivened  too 
by  the  presence  of  the  smartly-dressed  young  wo- 
men who  attend  them.  Good-looking  or  handsome 
girls  all  of  them ;  "  tidy  " — ^how  the  grisettes  would 
turn  up  their  delicate  noses  at  the  Anglican  epithet 
— "  tidy  as  wax-figures  dressed  for  an  exhibition,** 
with  hair  elegantly  dressed  ;  and  yet  '^  no  better 
than  they  should  be,"  as  Mr,  Grant  takes  care  to 
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explain.  Thongh  not  knowing  one  word  of  their 
language,  or  not  above  three,  and  haying  resided 
among,  though  without  mingling  with  them  for  a 
very  f^w  weeks,  he  is  as  well  qualified  to  speak 
of  the  morals  of  the  Parisians  as  he  is  of  their 
shops,  signs,  omnibuses,  and  gutters  !  Next,  Mr. 
Grant  shows  us  the  Boulevards  in  a  way  that  is 
almost  equal  to  the  peeps  children  have  of  them 
in  a  showman's  box.  This  is  really  clever.  We 
meet  with  one  new  fact.  The  French  nobility,  in- 
stead of  keeping  their  upper-storeys  and  garrets  as 
receptacles  for  chamber-maids,  imperials, old  family 
pictures,  boxes,  chests,  and  all  manner  of  lumber, 
keep  their  hay  and  horse-provender  in  them.  Mr. 
Grant  also  asserts  that  fogs  are  entirely  unknown 
in  Paris,  even  to  the  oldest  inhabitant.  **  They 
read  of  them  in  London,  but  never  see  them  in 
their  own  city,"  and  form  most  ludicrous  ideas  of 
our  fogs.  Somebody  must  have  been  cramming 
Mr.  Grant.  It  was  the  Parisians  that  first  dis- 
covered how  useful  blind  persons  might  be  made  in 
city  fogs.  But  neither  do  the  houses  in  Paris  take  fire ; 
and  persons  far  advanced  in  life  never  saw  a  fire 
in  their  lives.  These  are  happy  exemptions,  even 
to  the  extent  that  they  really  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Parisians.  Mr.  Grant's  strictures  on  dress  and 
address  among  the  Parisians  are  highly  edifying. 
We  learn  that  a  Frenchman's  hat  is  the  first  thing 
in  his  estimation,  and  that  a  personal  insult  is  less 
likely  to  lead  to  a  rencontre  in  the  Bois  de  Bau- 
lofftie,  than  an  injury  done  to  hlscJiapeau,  Mr.  Grant 
should  have  some  sign  or  symbol  to  let  his  readers 
know  whenhe  is  waggish,  and  when  earnest.  Beards 
in  Paris  are  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the 
evening,  in  the  coffee-houses  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
They  even  surpass  that  of  Mr.  Muntz,  the  porten- 
tous hairy  meteor  formerly  described  by  Mr. 
Grant.  In  the  parallel  drawn  between  French 
and  English  beauty  and  grace,  our  author,  as  in 
duty  and  gallantry  bound,  gives  the  preference  to 
his  own  fair  countrywomen.  But  the  chief  point 
valued  in  French  women,  as  we  are  informed,  is 
neither  symmetry  of  form,  nor  loveliness  of  face, 
but  style  in  walking — stepping  out  well.  The  grace 
with  which  Frenchwomen,  or  Parisian  ladies, 
amble  or  trip  along,  cannot,  Mr.  Grant  thinks,  be 
owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  pavements,  as  other 
philosophers  have  concluded :  for  there  is  enough  of 
bad  pavement  in  the  towns  of  both  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  where  the  women  either  move 
likQ  elephants,  or  waddle  like  ducks.  Mr.  Grant 
also  differs  firom  those  philosophers  who  think 
that,  since  the  first  Revolution,  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  French  has  undergone  a  great  change, 
and  that  they  are  now,  as  a  people,  as  grave  as 
they  once  were  gay.  He  keeps  to  the  old  faith 
of  the  old  books,  that  a  melancholy  or  grave 
Frenchman  is  an  anomaly,  or  a  natural  curio- 
sity. If  the  frequency  of  suicide  be  adduced 
against  this  view,  Mr.  Grant  solves  the  diffi- 
culty by  roundly  assuming,  that  ^  a  Frenchman 
contemplates  suicide  as  coolly  as  he  does  lying 
down  in  his  bed,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  are 
over."  They  are  cheerful  while  committing  the 
act,  and,  after  all  is  over^  exhibit^  gay  inst^  of 
grinning  corpses,  as  Mr.  Grant  witnessed  In  the 


case  of  two  of  them,  who  had  made  up  their  &ces 
before  they  pitched  themselves  into  the  Seine. 
Though  Frenchmen  are  exceedingly  polite  in  trifles, 
and  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  their  civi- 
lity to  women  in  substantials,  must,  according 
to  Mr.  Grant,  yield  to  that  of  the  Yankees,  who 
would  not  jostle  the  poor  ladies  off  the  pavement 
as  often  as  they  chance  to  meet  them.  A  French- 
man is  remarkably  quick  in  his  perceptions. 
He  knows  when  an  Englishman  wants  to  eat, 
by  merely  looking  him  for  a  moment  in  the 
face ;  though  one  of  them  could  not  make  out 
what  dish  was  meant,  or  what  was  really  wanted, 
when  one  day  an  Englishman  (was  it  our  anther 
himself?)  ordered  in  a  stair-case  to  eat  his  soup 
with.  The  French  waiter  must  have  been  as 
much  astonished  when  the  escalier  was  ordered 
instead  of  the  cuiller,  as  the  London  tavern-keeper, 
when  the  Earl  of  Kelly,  the  victim  of  a  sickly 
appetite,  fancied  he  could  relish  a  snack  of  a  broiled 
puir  man  for  his  dinner. 

Gay  and  light-hearted  as  the  Parisians  are,  they,  to 
a  man,  sigh  to  this  day  like  a  furnace,  Mr.  Grant  says, 
when  the  nameof^rmom^Cbrr^nsrepeated.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Grant,  the  French  are  much  more  political- 
ly honest  than  the  English,  and  have  a  much  stronger 
vocation  to  martyrdom  for  their  principles :  hence 
the  reckless  bravery  displayed  by  those  suspicious 
samples  of  republicanism  who  have  of  late  years 
attempted  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe.  Mr. 
Grant  thinks  it  was  wise  in  Queen  Victoria  not  to 
have  visited  Paris,  as  he  fears  she  would  have  got 
but  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  rascally  part 
of  the  Republicans ;  though  Mr.  Grant  is  in  the 
secret  of  preparations  having  been  made  to  welcome 
the  Ocean  Queen  ^^  upon  an  extensive  and  splen- 
did scale."  What  Mr.  Grant  will  say  when  he 
gets  to  Vienna  and  Petersburg  we  cannot  guess, 
since  the  French,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  said  '^  to  en- 
joy any  freedom  at  all."  Paris  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
military,  and  personal  liberty  is  as  insecure  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Bastile. 

The  respective  fondness  of  the  French  and  the 
English  for  theatrical  entertainments  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  no  genuine  Englishman  ever  yet  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  dinner,  merely  to  see  Kean, 
though  while  in  his  glory ;  whUe  the  appearance  of 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  would  cause  a  dozen  fashion- 
able dinner-parties  in  Paris  to  be  postponed.  Now 
Mr.  Grant  talks  over  all  these  matters,  and  many 
more,  familiar  as  his  garter.  He  is  aufait  to  eveiy- 
thing.  One  piece  of  useful  economical  information 
he  gives :  An  Englishman  in  Paris,  if  a  good  mana- 
ger, may  contrive  to  enter  half-a-dozen  theatres  in 
one  night,  (and  so  may  a  Frenchman  we  presume,) 
upon  the  price  of  one  ticket.  First,  he  sells  his 
ticket  early  in  the  night  at  the  door  of  one  theatre 
for  two-thirds  of  the  original  price ;  then  at  another 
for  half-price ;  at  a  third  for  third  price,  and  so  on 
downwards  :  for  though  there  is  no  regular  half- 
price,  there  are  always  hangers-on  about  the 
doors  of  the  theatres,  ready  to  bargain  for  tickets, 
or  what  we  call  checks.  The  damnation  of  all  new 
pieces  is,  in  Paris,  mercifolly  delayed  for  a  few 
days  of  grace,  either  to  favour  the  author  and 
manfiger,  or  to  give  the  critics  leisure  to  make  up 
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tkor  miiidfl^  after  feeling  the  pnlee  of  a  public,  in 
iddeh  eTeiy  num  and  woman  goes  to  the  theatre, 
ud  all  axe  dramatic  critics.  Mr.  Grant  says,  that 
in  ujisaccessful  dramatist  often  next  day  commits 
foidde.  Now,  after  a  man  has  slept  and  waked 
upon  the  blow,  we  would  fain  hope  that  he  might  in 
general,  get  courage  to  sustain  it.  The  English  plan 
cf  printiiig,and  ^'shaming  the  rogues," ishetter  than 
thk  A  Paiisian  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  either 
in  1831  or  1832 — ^for  Mr.  Grant  does  not  remem- 
ber, tnd  he  is  a  mighty  stickler  for  exactness  on 
mot  small  points^-finished  themselves  in  com- 
paaj,  because  their  piece  had  failed.  Mr.  Grant, 
vlio  has  always  been  great  in  statistics,  asserts, 
that  there  are  £nim  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
kjndied  and  eighty  dramatic  writers,  of  whom  not 
■OR  than  a  dozen  make  salt  to  their  soup ;  and 
aly  tbiee  or  four,  with  Dumas  at  their  head, 
aake  Urge  sums  of  money.  The  term  of  copy- 
ngbt  indiamas  has  nowbeen  considerably  abridged ; 
hi  Mr.  Grant  relates  the  fact,  curious  if  true, 
of  a  gland-daughter  of  the  great  Comeille  having, 
intil  a  recent  period,  enjoyed  a  handsome  yearly 
i&ouDe  horn  the  representation  of  Comeille's  plays. 

Mr.  Grant  talks  as  well  and  wisely  on  war,  its 
BUidueviras  eflRects  and  its  sinfalness,  as  Joseph 
Scoxge  could  do.  He  asserts,  as  has  been  done 
Ixfoif  him,  that  hired  soldiers  are  the  worst  of 
audoecB ;  as  they  kill  upon  system,  and  in  cold 
bk»(L  Louis  Philippe  he  considers  a  selfish  per- 
HHi,  bat  as  good  a  family-man  as,  we  presume,  a 
Dutch  Yankee  ;  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife, 
aad  dfistiiigly  fond  of  his  children ;  but  flint  to  all 
t^  K8t  of  mankind.  Mr.  Grant,  who  seems  to 
k«w  got  personally  perfectly  well  acquamted 
vith  Louis  Philippe  since  he  went  abroad,  says, 
tlut  if  bunness  did  not  force  the  king  out,  he  would 
sever  leave  the  family  fireside.  He  does  not  think 
Itis  Mend  Louis  at  all  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  only 
k  baa  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  do  any  good 
vhaterer.  He  is  also  a  little  tyrannical,  a  good 
^  nspicious,  and  exceedingly  avaricious ;  but 
aving  these,  no  one  can  say  ^  black  is  the  white 
of  bis  eye."  Mr.  Grant,  moreover,  assures  the 
hitn  of  Peace,  that  his  friend,  the  French  king, 
is  »  peacefdlly  disposed  as  themselves.  It  is 
c^ctRmely  problematical  whether  Mr.  Grant,  with 
ill  ius  bdustiy,  ever  saw  Louis  PhiUppe,  whose 
pcnmal  appearance  he  describes  not  a  whit  the 
^"^one  for  that ;  but  he  has  seen  Guizot  in  Lon- 
<^  at  an  Exeter  Hall  meeting.  Guizot  is  a 
^'Qtettant ;  but,  Mr.  Grant  is  sorry  to  find,  does 
Bol  attend  the  church  very  regularly. 

^e  French  nobility  seem  to  be  in  a  woeful 
*^  by  the  account  here  given  of  them.  Mr. 
^nnt  iras  asked  to  the  house  of  a  grocer— or  per- 
^ps  it  was  not  himself,  but  some  one  else,  for 
^  baa  a  very  hypothetical  way  of  putting  tWngs 
— «ad  behold  the  wife  of  the  grocer  is  found  to  be 
the  dasher  of  "  an  illustrious  Duke,  who  was 
^  bowDtt  friend  of  the  King  of  France !"  and  the 
l<non  from  whom  you  buy  your  butter  for  break- 
^  mairied,  the  other  day, « the  grand-daughter 
of  a  noble  Marquis,  the  friend,  and  favourite,  and 
w»«Unt  aasociate  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
t^Ktte."    Wvat  do^s  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Ger- 


main say  to  these  horrible  maaUiances  ?  Merely 
smile  and  shrug  its  incredulous  shoulders.  Mr. 
Grant  has  made  another  great  discovery.  Every 
family  in  Paris  that  can  afford  to  spend  from 
X'700  to  jCIOOO  a-year,  belongs  to  the  ''higher 
classes."  Were  this  rule  extended  to  London, 
what  an  increase  the  ''higher  classes"  would  gain 
in  one  day !  Mr.  Grant  considers  the  French  no- 
bility even  more  frivolous  and  heartless  than  our 
ownaristocracy ;  and  he,  by  means  of  some  talisman, 
seems  to  have  looked  not  only  into  their  saloons 
and  boudoirs,  but  into  their  breasts.  Mr.  Grant 
found  less  hospitality  among  the  middle  classes  than 
he  expected  ;  but  he  reasonably  enough  recollects, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  to  be  asked  to  dinner 
with  them,  since  they  seldom  dine  at  home  them- 
selves. Besides,  the  wife  has  no  leisure  to  be  in- 
tent on  hospitable  thoughts,  as  she  must  attend  to 
the  shop,of  which  the  husband  takes  butafatherless 
charge.  Instead  of  amassing  his  plum,  and  trying 
to  double  or  triple  it,  like  a  John  Bull,  or  go  for 
the  half  million,  the  sensible  and  happy  French- 
man is  content  to  retire  upon  an  income  of  from 
£250  to  £300  a-year,  to  study  the  Journals,  attend 
the  Theatres,  and  make  love.  We  must  quote  the 
text  for  the  third  class,  as  we  have  much  more  de- 
pendence upon  the  traveller's  own  eyes  than  upon 
the  information  he  acquired  otherwise,  or  on  his 
judgment  of  what  was  reported  to  him : — 

It  is  impossible  for  any  EngliBhman  to  pass  along  the 
streets  of  Paris,  without  being  struck  with  the  aspect  of 
superior  comfort  which  he  sees  in  the  lower  classes. 
His  eye  is  seldom  offended  by  the  ragged  and  dirty  clothes 
which  meet  the  vision  in  the  streets  of  London ;  nor  are 
his  feelings  often  wounded  by  the  si^t  of  those  squalid- 
looking  creatures  in  human  form,  that  ate  constantly  to 
be  seen  in  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  this  metropo- 
lis. The  humblest  persons  in  Paris  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  decently  clothed.  And  there  is  something 
in  their  appearance  which  indicates  a  degree  of  content- 
ment and  comfort,  which  is  not  visible  among  the  lower 
classes  of  this  country.  You  see  no  traces  of  care  or 
anxiety  in  their  countenances.  And  not  only  do  they 
seem,  but  they  actually  are,  healthy  and  happy. 

But,  to  counterbalance  this,  they  live  upon 
much  less  and  worse  food  than  the  English  la- 
bourer, and  the  Englishman  will  do  "  three  or  four 
times  as  much  work. "  It  has  long  been  well  known 
that  an  Englishman  can  beat  four  Frenchmen ; 
and  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an  American, 
working  by  the  piece,  no  man  can  surpass  or  equal 
the  Englishman ;  the  hardest  worker,«nd  most  per- 
fect and  skilful  artisan,  and  of  a  race  whom  it  has 
takenagestotrainintowhatwesee  them;  but  "three 
or  four  times"  is  too  much.  The  French  are  "only 
fit  for  the  lighter  sort  of  labour  ;"  so,  who  does  all 
the  hard  work  in  France  we  cannot  tell,  unless  it 
be  the  women.  After  all,  the  superior  condition 
of  the  working-classes  in  France  must  not  be  so 
decided  as  the  above  extract  gave  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve. Their  wages  are  much  lower,  their  food 
worse  and  more  scanty,  their  physical  strength  less, 
and  they  are  past  their  labour  at  forty-five.  We 
would  not  advise  our  readers  to  depend  altogether 
upon  Mr.  Grant's  statistics,  though  he  seems  to  have 
consulted  the  latest  authorities ;  and  he  must  have 
known  a  great  deal  of  what  he  gravely  reports 
upon,  quite  a9  well  before  he  entered  Paris  as  after 
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he  left  it.    He  lays  down,  that  '^  there  is  notorl- 

onaly  bo  pure  or  ardent  affection  between  the  hus* 

band  and- wife  in  Paris/'  though  ''there  are  some 

exceptions."    This  is  owing  to  the  way  in  which 

courtship  and  marriage  are  managed  in  France. 

A  husband's  affections  are  oomparatively  seldom  set 
•n  bis  wife.  The  same  obserration  holds  eqnallj  good 
in  reference  to  her  affections.  They  are  monopolized  bj 
some  one  else.  Her  husband  has  not  even  a  share  in 
them.  It  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for  a  husband 
to  be  deeply  in  love  with  some  other  married  lady,  and 
his  wife  to  be  in  love  with  some  other  gentleman.  A 
lady  is  not,  indeed,  trained  up  in  the  notion  that  she  is 
to  find  in  her  husband  one  whom  she  can  lore.  She  is 
told — in  some  instances  by  her  mother — that  she  will 
get  a  lover  to  her  mind  after  she  is  married.  Incredible 
as  this  may  seem,  I  have  it  iVom  a  source  which  renders 
It  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  the  fact.  A  young  lady  is 
asked  how  she  likes  the  party  proposed  for  her  husband, 
after  she  has  seen  him  for  the  first  time.  She  replies — 
''  Oh,  he  is  a  perfect  monster  I  I  cannot  endure  the 
very  sight  of  him." — "  Never  mind,  dear,"  is  the  com- 
forting remark  of  her  mamma,  or  of  some  near  matronly 
lelative  ;  '^  yon  can  choose  a  lover  for  yourself  after  the 
marriage  is  over."  I  know  the  difficulty  there  will  be 
in  getting  the  English  public  to  credit  this. 

Difficult!  why  Mr.  Grant,  you  will  find  it 
impossible.  What  donkeys  do  you  take  us  for 
on  this  side  the  Channel?  Do  you  believe  this 
yourself— or  yet  this  that  follows  ?  or  what  pretty 
sort  of  company  did  you  get  into  while  in  Paris  ? 

When  I  first  heard  the  statement  I  was  equally  in- 
credulous myself  as  to  its  truth.  But  my  incredulity 
was  soon  obliged  to  give  way  to  evidence.  I  must,  how- 
ever, guard  against  wishing  it  to  be  supposed,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  mothers,  or  near  relatives, 
would  talk  in  this  way  to  a  young  lady  when  speaking 
of  her  marriage.  I  only  vouch  for  the  fact  of  such  lan- 
guage being  employed  in  various  instances 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  ask,  if  intrigues  are  going  on 
with  others,  both  by  the  husband  and  wife,  does  not 
each  sooner  or  later  discover  the  criminal  conduct  of  the 
other,  and  a  scene  of  quarrelling  ensne !  The  discovery 
is  quite  a  common  thing ;  but  a  quarrel  seldom  follows 
it.  Not  only  do  both  exercise  forbearance,  because 
both  are  known  to  be  equally  guilty,  but  conjugal  infi- 
delity is  thought  exceedingly  little  of  in  Paris.  Its 
very  prevalence,  in  Parisian  estimation,  lessens  its  eri- 
BunaUty.  Elzoept  among  the  very  highest  classes,  a 
woman  in  Paris  is  not,  as  in  Ehigland,  excluded  from 
society  because  she  is  publicly  known  to  have  carried 
on  an  improper  intimacy  with  one  of  our  sex.  Nor  does 
she  herself  feel,  fkr  less  betray,  any  self-reproach  on  that 
aooonnt.  ^e  mingles  in  society  as  nnbluBhingly  as  the 
most  virtuous  woman  in  Paris.  Her  husband  seems  to 
view  the  matter  in  the  same  light ;  and  she  extends  a 
similar  indulgence  towards  1dm  in  reference  to  his 
amours  with  the  lady  of  his  choice.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  a  conventional  undeistanding  between  them, 
that  they  shall  not  quarrel  about  matters  of  this  nature. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  seemingly  more  happy  than 
a  Frenchman  and  his  wife.  They  are  as  pleasant  to 
each  other  as  could  be  desired. 

When  we  said  that  many  other  able  English 
travellers  had  of  late  years  given  us  lively  descrip- 
tions of  Paris  and  its  People,  we  must  confess  that 
none  of  them,  not  even  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer,  has 
said  or  insinuated  anything  approaching  this ; 
and  a  good  many  more  of  the  same  sort  of  novelties. 
Great  novelties  they  must  be  to  Parisian  husbands 
and  wives,  who  are  little  aware  of  the  state  of 
blissful  freedom  in  which  they  live ;  or  yet  of  "  the 
chield  amang  them  takin  notes."  French  girls  are, 
it  appears,  extremely  desirous  of  being  married, 
and  no  wonder,  since-— 


'^  The  utterance  of  the  words  whieh  proelaim  her  ie 
be  a  wife,  is  like  the  proclamation  of  liberty  to  one 
who  has  been  a  captive  all  his  life,  lliat  moment  she 
is  *^  emancipated,  disenthralled," — at  liberty  to  go  where 
she  pleases,  and,  in  more  respects  than  people  In  this 
country  have  any  idea  of,  to  ^o  as  she  pleases.  She  then 
becomes  perfect  mistress  of  her  own  actions.  She  is  all  at 
once  transferred  from  a  state  of  intolerable  bondage  to 
one  of  the  most  perfect  freedom.  She  is  now  to  be 
seen  alone  in  the  streets,  and  in  all  public  plaees  in  Paris. 
Her  appearance  at  the  theatres,  snonld  she  be  inclined 
to  go  alone,  will  excite  no  remark,  though  maitied  ladies 
seldom  visit  these  places  without  being  accompanied  by 
some  male  or  female  fHend.  She  may  be  seen  every  day 
in  the  week,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  with  the  same 
gentleman,  or  with  a  different  gentleman  every  day,-* 
and  yet  her  conduct  call  forth  no  animadversion  fh»m  her 
friends.  The  latitude  of  conduct  allowed  to  French 
married  ladies,  is  wholly  opposed  to  all  our  Englidi  ideas 
of  propriety.  Nor  does  tiie  husband  hint  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  liberty  of  action  which  she  claims  for 
herself.  <hi  the  contrary,  he  is  pleased  to  see  others  of 
our  sex  lavishing  their  attentions  on  his  wifb.  Atten- 
tions which,  if  paid  to  an  Englishman's  wife,  would  in* 
stinctively  suggest  to  his  mind  the  propriety  of  looking 
out  for  a  whip,  or  some  other  instrument  adapted  to  in- 
fiict  personal  punishment,  afford  the  greatest  gratifi- 
cation to  a  Frenchman,  when  his  wife  is  the  object  of 
them. 

Mr.  Grant  becomes  still  more  marvelloua  and 
mysterious  on  the  subject  of  the  number  to  which 
the  children  in  a  family  are,  on  some  Malthusian 
principle,  restricted. 

One  of  the  first  questions,  indeed,  whidi  the  lady* 
friends  of  a  newly  married  lady  put  to  her,  relates  to 
the  number  of  children  she  means  to  have.  The  number 
agreed  on  is  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; though,  as  already  mentioned,  the  more 
common  number  is  three. 

How  some  waggish  rogue  must  have  crammed 
our  simple  traveller !  who  does  not^  however,  in 
this  case  undertake  to  philoeophiisey  only  to  record 
facts.  The  babies  of  Paris  are  all  sent  into  the 
country  to  be  nursed  almost  the  moment  they  are 
bom ;  and  as  their  parents  never  see  them  again 
until  they  are  beginning  to  walk  and  talk,  they 
cannot  be  sure  of  their  <'  certain  identification.'' 
However,  Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  that  the 
children  are  changed  so  often  as  they  would  he  in 
England ;  and  for  this  good  reason,  that  the  nurse 
could  not  greatly  enrich  her  own  infant  by  the 
change,  though  she  were  so  unprincipled  send  un« 
natural  as  to  pass  it  off  for  her  fosteivehild.  Has 
Mr.  Grant  never  read  Paul  Kock's  novels?  If 
he  had,  he  ought  have  known  a  little  more  of  the 
christenings  and  nursings  of  the  middle-classes  of 
Paris,  among  whom  a  visit  to  the  baby  at  nurse  in 
the  country  is  a  favourite  holiday  recreation  to 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 

According  to  Mr.  Grant's  account,  which  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  other  authorities,  one 
does  not  see  much  use  for  the  men  of  the  middl»' 
class  at  all.  The  babies  are  nursed  in  the  coun- 
try till  fit  to  be  sent  to  school;  housekeeping 
is  nearly  superseded  by  clubs,  and  restaurants, 
and  tables  d'hote ;  and  the  married  women,  with  the 
aid  of  the  pretty  girls,  manage  all  the  affairs  of 
business  :— 

The  shopkeepers  of  Paris  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
their  shops ;  and  their  wives  are  never  out  of  them. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  the  shop  dosea 
in  the  evening,  they  are  to  be  seen  applying  themselves 
to  business  with  an  assiduity  which  exceed  all  praise. 
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Aff  «ritr  gM^  ftttend  to  eastom«n«  mtke  np 
iwedc^  f$j  aiway  money,  reeeive  aeoonnto,  keep  the 
koki ;  do,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  hnsiness.  It  to 
i  fciy  emnuNi  dreumstsiioe  for  a  hushand  to  have  no 
ipMifis  knowledge  of  the  goods  on  hand,  or  of  the  ge- 
■ml  detaili  of  his  bnsineBS.  In  oomparatiToly  few 
WH  dees  he  poesesB  any  snoh  minate  knowledge, 
frea  kk  p«T8onml  examination  into  the  state  of  mat- 
ten.  If  he  possess  it,  he  is  indebted  to  his  wife  for  it. 
in  yeang  females  in  Paris  in  the  middle  walks  of  life, 
are  tdscated  withariew  to  business.  Talk  to  a  yonng 
Uif  in  any  of  our  English  boarding  schools,  or  in  any 
mpsetable  fiunily,  abont  the  propriety  of  her  studying 
(^  art  of  book-keeping,  and  she  would  consider  that 
jvs  had  effffred  her  an  insult.  In  France,  on  the  oou- 
oaiy,  ysnng  ladies  consider  an  acquaintance  with  arith- 
setis  and  aeeonnts  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their 
ediMataon.  Here  the  wife  of  one  of  the  better  class  of 
AspkeepsTs,  would  first  soream,  and  then  faint  away, 
«ae  the  '^  horrid  ledger"  to  be  aecidentally  discoTered 
m  the  taUe  of  her  drawing-room ;  and  she  would  sink 
ifty  per  cent,  in  her  own  estimation  were  she  to 
pet  pen  to  paper  in  connexion,  in  any  way,  with 
(ht  s&Irs  of  the  shop.  The  French  wife,  on  the  con- 
auy,  feels  a  peculiar  delight  in  superintending,  and 
>i»  esndactiag  with  her  own  hands,  the  business  of  her 
Wibasd.  See  feels  that  she  is  in  her  proper  sphere 
vhM  behind  the  eonnter,  and  that  she  is  a  really  use- 
fil  asmber  of  society  when  making  out  aooounts,  writing 
letten^  giving  instmotions  to  asaiatants,  or  exeeuting  the 
«dai  of  her  eustomers. 

An  Teiy  well  this  for  the  women ;  but  what 
becomes  of  the  men? — what  is  the  use  of  them,  now 
that  the  Emperor  and  his  glorious  wars  hare  given 
Tiy  to  Louis  Philippe  and  peace  ? 

Host  admirably  do  the  Parisian  wives  manage  their 
laabands'  business.  Certain  it  is  that  the  business 
vMld  not  be  half  so  well  conducted  hy  the  husbands 
tbeaselres.  The  care,  the  knowledge,  mdeed  the  busi- 
ses  habits  generally,  which  the  wives  exhibit  in  all 
aatters  appertaining  to  the  shop,  cannot  be  suffiqiently 
adaired.  It  is  to  this  care  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
thdr  wires,  that  the  fact  is  in  a  (great  measure  to  be 
ascribed,  of  there  being  so  few  failures  among  the  shop- 
ksepcrs  of  Paris. 

The  result,  I  ought  to  add,  of  this  admitted  supe- 
nonty  ef  females  to  males,  in  all  that  relates  to  matters 
cf  basineasy  has  been  to  induce  shopkeepers,  who  require 
nare  leaiftance  than  their  wives  are  able  to  afford, — ^to 
fne  a  preference  to  young  females  over  young  men. 
Heace  Uie  rery  few  young  men,  comparatively,  who  are 
TO  be  seen  in  Parisiui  shops  of  any  kind.  As  mere 
daks,  or  aecoantaats,  young  giris  are  beginning  to  be 
FRferred  to  young  men  in  public  eatablishments,  where 
10  goods  are  sold  nor  orders  given  or  received*  I  could 
Mention  one  of  the  leading  banking  establishments  in 
Ptoia,  in  which  two  daughters,  one  aged  eighteen,  and 
tbeothertwoity,  of  one  of  the  principal  partners,  are 
daOy  to  be  seen  at  the  desk  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ckae  ofbnainess  hours.  What  would  a  banker's  daugh- 
ter in  London  think  were  she  tote  compelled  daily  to  sit 
£nira  ten  till  five  in  the  banking-house,  with  the  day-book 
«r  kdfer  before  her  f  She  would  just  as  soon  submit  to 
be  placed  m  the  piUoiy. 

And  in  many  more  establishments,  where  there  is  no- 
^iag  but  writing  to  do,  young  women  will  soon  be 
taken  in  at  fixed  salaries  in  the  room  of  young  men. 
Experience  proves  them  to  be  more  steady,  more  careful, 
■ore  aaaidnons  in  their  application  to  the  duties  which 
ievehra  upon  them,  than  young  persons  of  our  sex.  Of 
hia,  iadaad,  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  have 
keen  eaployed  in  sevvral  Government  offices  as  regu- 
*^j  ashried  clerks. 

All  this  must  rejoice  Mrs.  Hugo  Reid. 

Superiority  is  justly  ascribed  to  the  French  in 
tempeianoe,  and  in  the  prudent  regulation  of  their 
reca  nlary  affairs.     They  have  a  rooted  and  whole- 


some dislike  of  debt,  Mtitk  its  aiiindani  nean* 
nesses  and  miseries.  Mr.  Grant  goes  more  minutely 
into  certain  delicate  branches  of  statistics  than  Mr. 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  elicits  corresponding  marvels  ; 
marvels  to  us  islanders.  He  is  truly  great  upon 
the  grUetteSy  but  magnificent  upon  the  tablet  d^kaU, 
where,  however,  people  first  eat  soup,  and  then 
fish,  much  as  they  do  at  home.  He  tried  a  good 
many  of  the  dining-houses,  and  made  a  grand  dis- 
covery. 

The  greatest  error  which  an  Englishman  commita, 
when  making  a  selection  of  articles  for  his  dinner,  is,  in 
supposbg  that  the  potatoes  form  an  appendage  to,  or 
part  of  the  dish  with  which  they  may  be  ordered.  On 
the  contrary,  being  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way,  they 
rank  as  a  dish  of  themselves.        •        •  Ladies 

are  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  these  places  as  well  aa  gen-i 
tlemen.  You  of  ken  see  some  of  the  finest  and  most  ele« 
gantly  dresaed  women  in  Paris  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
and  giving  their  orders,  with  as  much  composure  aa  if 
they  were  at  home,  in  the  preaence  of  fifty,  sixty, 
eighty,  and  often  aa  many  as  a  hundred  gentlemen. 
Sometimes  they  are  accompanied  by  their  husbands — 
for  they  are  all  married ;  sometimes  by  some  fijend  of 
our  sex  ;  and  often  by  nobody  at  all.  They  not  only, 
with  the  utmost  aelf-poaaesaion,  take  off  and  lay  aaide 
their  bonnets  when  they  sit  down,  bnt  when  they  have 
dined,  they  put  them  on  again,  and  adjust,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  scores  of  gentlemen,  their  dresaea  at  one  of  the 
miiTora  in  the  place,  with  as  much  nonchalance  aa  if  they 
were  in  their  own  dressing-rooms  at  home. 

A  very  large  amount  of  busineaa  la  done  in  many  of 
these  Parisian  dining-rooms.  In  a  very  celebrated  one, 
up  three  pair  of  stairs,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the 
charge  ii  two  francs,  the  average  number  who  daily  dine 
is  350.  I  myself  have  seen  as  many  as  140  persons  din- 
ing in  it  at  once.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  at 
two  francs  each,  give  700  francs,  or  about  £50  of  our 
money, — ^a  large  sum  to  receive  in  a  few  hours  for  din- 
ners. There  is  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  charge  for  dinner  is  a  frnnc 
and  a  half,  at  which  not  fewer  thui  from  700  to  800  per- 
sons dine  every  day. 

In  the  dining-rooms  of  Paris,  you  never  meet  with  a 
newspaper.  Fond  aa  the  Paririans  are  of  their  journals, 
they  give  a  decided  preference  to  their  dinners. 

These  are  among  the  important  things  which  al- 
most every  traveller,  save  Mr.  Grants  would  p^robably 
have  overlooked.  Mr.  Grant  was  shocked  to  see 
ladies  walking  much  at  their  ease  among  the 
statues  at  the  Louvre;  and  though,  in  other  cases, 
he  restricts  himself  to  merely  recording  facts,  he 
here  gives  an  opinion : — 

I  am  convinced  that  the  inferiority  of  the  French 
ladies  tb  the  ladies  of  England  in  the  attribute  of  mo- 
desty, is  as  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  among 
them  of  paintings  auid  statues  without  any  drapery,  as 
to  the  improper  character  of  th^ir  modem  works  of  fic- 
tion. 

"  Queen ! — Queen  'a  coming ;  put  an  apron  round  him." 

How  Mr.  Grant  found  a  way,  or  made  one  into 
the  chamber  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  he  does  not  explain ; 
but  since  our  countryman  has  intruded,  we  may 
as  well  profit  by  his  peep  : — 

Though  a  severe  critic,  and  a  capricious  man,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  constitutionally  unkind  about 
him.  I  met  with  him  in  Paris,  and  liked  his  manner 
exceedingly.  He  is  in  private  what  he  appears  in  all 
his  writings — a  lively,  pleasant,  light-hearted  man,  with 
a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  having  all  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  is  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  people 
think  or  say  of  him.  When  the  serrant  ushered  me  into 
his  room,  I  found  him  engaged  in  an  active  search 
through  his  library  for  a  book,  and  humming  a  song  to 
himself, .  evidently  to  his  very  great  delectation.    He 
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resides  in  apartments  in  a  house  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  tiie  Luxembourg  Gardens.  The  house,  like 
most  houses  in  PariSyis  Tery  high,  and  Jules  Janin  lives 
nearly  at  the  top.  I  was  quite  out  of  breath  before 
reaching  the  apartments  of  the  critic. 

Literary  men,  in  Paris,  are  luther  proverbial  for  giv- 
ing a  preference  to  apartments  near  the  top  of  the  house. 
And  Jules  Janin  rejoices,  I  am  told,  in  the  &ct  of  his 
rooms  being  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  storey, — I  do  not  re- 
member which.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  in  which  I 
found  him,  were  nearly  all  covered  with  tapestry  of  the 
most  beautifdl  kind,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cartoons  of 
Raphael.  Some  of  these  Cartoons  are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
of  great  value,  though  my  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts  is 
not  sufficiently  great  to  enable  me  to  speak  in  positive 
terms  on  the  subject. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Jules  Janin  is  very  re- 
markable. Those  who  have  seen  him  once  will  never 
forget  him.  He  is  rather,  if  anything,  below  the  middle 
height,  and  very  stoutlv  and  compactly  made.  His 
complexion  is  exceedingly  dark, — quite  as  much  so  as 
that  of  the  generality  of  Italians.  His  face  is  unusually 
full ;  and  its  expression,  on  the  whole,  is  pleasing.  He 
has  a  singularly-flne  forehead,  which  attracts  attention 
the  more  readily,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  jet- 
black  hair,  either  brushed  up,  or  naturally  disposed  to 
stand  erect,  with  which  it  is  surmounted.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  more  quick  or  piercing  eye.  It  is  full  of  fire  and 
intelligence.  A  patch  of  hair,  which  is  never  allowed  to 
attain  a  greater  growth  than  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
is  always  to  be  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  his  chin.  What 
may  be  the  technical  term,  if  there  be  one,  for  this  flrag- 
ment  of  a  beard,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  much  larger  than 
the  tufts,  or  imperials,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with 


in  this  country.  I  refer  to  it  particularly,  because  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  like  it  in  Paris,  and 
because  it  imparts  a  very  peculiar  expression  to  the 
critic's  countenance.  The  appearance  of  Jules  Janin 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  Uiat  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the 
hereof  St.[Jeand'Acre^ — only  that  Jules  Janin  ismuofa  the 
better-formed  man  of  the  two,  and  possesses  much  m.ore 
regular  features.  His  age,  judging  from  appearance,  I 
should  suppose  to  be  about  forty-five  ;  but  he  may  be  a 
year  or  two  older  or  younger.  Though  he  reviews  English 
books,  which  have  never  been  translated  into  French,  and 
outs  them  up  without  mercy,  he  cannot  talk  nor  read  [!] 
a  word  of  English.  He  deeply  regrets  that  he  did  not 
make  himself  acquainted  with  our  language  in  early  life. 
And  as  I  was  in  pretty  much  the  same  predicament  in 
reference  to  French,  we  should  have  looked  very  awk- 
ward when  together,  but  for  tiie  presence  of  a  third  party 
who  is  acquainted  with  both  languages. 

This  must  have  been  the  interpreter  whom  Mr. 
Grant  hired  to  attend  him. 

Mr.  Grant  closes  with  awful  solemnity.  He 
ayers  that  he  is  no  tUartnUf^  but  some  terrible  mis- 
chief is  brewing.  What  will  he  say  to  the  visit 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux  ?     He  concludes : — 

After  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  France,  I  could  not 
close  this  work,  with  any  satisfaction  to  my  ovm.  mind, 
vrithout  raising  my  warning  voice  to  the  Protestant  pub- 
lic of  this  country.  My  firm  conviction  is,  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  the  accomplishment  of  those  predictions  iu 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  refer  to  the 
deadly  struggle  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Papal 
principles,  which  is  to  precede  the  ushering  in  of  tiie  Mil- 
lennium. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 


Br  MBS.  GORE. 


Now,  out  on  Cressy  and  Poitiers  ! 

Those  names  portray  to  me 
The  dawning  greatness  of  a  land. 

My  country's  enemy ! 
'Twas  from  those  fatal  battle-fields 

The  power  of  France  arose  ; 
'Twas  there  she  learned  the  mystery 

Of  oonquering  her  foes  ! 

Low  lay  her  gallant  nobles,  s]«n,— - 

Her  flower  of  chivalry, — 
When  Somme's  red  banks  reechoed  hoarse 

«  St.  George  and  Victory  I" 
While  Valois,  ftom  his  tottering  throne. 

Exclaimed,  in  vrild  despair — 
^  Dead  are  the  guardians  of  my  crown, — 

Where  are  my  people  I — v^ere  1 ' 


)» 


"  Thou  hast  no  people  !" — said  a  voice 
Deep  in  the  monarch's  breast ; 

*^  Shall  slavish  serfk  and  vassals  vile 
Set  knightly  lance  in  rest  t 


What  pride  or  portion  in  the  laud 

Have  abject  things  like  they 
Who  breathe  a  bondsman's  baited  breath, 

And  curse  while  they  obey  t 

^  Give  them  their  Freedom,— cheer  them  on 

Unto  the  land's  defence  ; 
And  lo  1 — ^a  nation's  loyal  love 

Shall  scour  these  English  hence  ! " 
So  said^-HM>  done  !    From  Valois'  fiefs,  * 

Such  shouts  of  triumph  rose. 
That  Edward  in  those  new-bom  men 

Scarce  recognised  his  foes  1 

A  giant  strength  possess'd  the  limbs 

Fresh  fhmchis'd  from  their  chain  ; 
And  that  spontaneous  fellowship 

Was  ne'er  dlssolVd  again  ! 
In  concentration  stem  and  strong 

A  people's  might  appears  : 
And  this  is  all  that  England  gain'd 

By  Cressy  and  Poitiers  ! 


*  "Rie  act  for  the  enfranchiaement  of  th«  serfs  of  the  royal  lands  of  Valois,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  centuiy,  ezprassea 
the  eoneession  to  be  made  **  attendu  que  tovle  creature  humame,  qui  eet/brtfiie  a  Vimage  de  ?iotre  Seigneur,  doit  hrefiauck^ 
par  lai  natureUe^^  &c.  &c 
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MY  WIFE'S  ALBUM. 


BT  BON  OAUI^nSB, 


I  HATE  been  in  a  fool's  pandiae  for  the  last  week. 
My  back  is  still  smarUng  from  the  stroke  of  the 
old  shoe  which  flawed  me  into  the  carriage  that 
bore  me,  with  the  young  partner  of  my  heart,  from 
a  weeping  ciicb  id  £ri<md8y  and  the  paternal  resi- 
dence in Place*    The  honeymoon  has  not  had 

time  to  show  the  least  tendency  to  horns ;  and  the 
vow  which  I  swore  to  my  lovely  Julia  between 
Hangingshaw  and  Torsonoe,  to  forswear  whisky- 
toddy  and  cheroots,  remains  unbroken.  My  health 
has  been  visibly  declining  in  consequence  ;  but  one 
glance  in  Julia's  eyes,  and  the  memories  of  Manilla 
fade  like  a  curl  of  its  own  smoke  in  the  morning 
air ;  and  Islay  and  Glenlivat  are  abandoned  with- 
out a  sigh* 

Dear  soul !  what  days  have  these  not  been  ?  It 
is  true,  she  would  insist  upon  my  going  out  the 
other  night,  in  the  moonlight,  to  see  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey  at  Melrose,  where  we  have  been  doing 
the  pastoral  flince  the  happy  day ;  a  little  freak  of 
poetical  perverseness^  whidi  has  cost  me  a  rheuma- 
tism. It  is  true,  that  I  have  not  heard  one  bit  of 
news  or  scandal  for  a  week  ;  and  thoughts  of  the 
club  have  come  over  me  now  and  then.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  I  should  say,  if  I  might  be  allowed  a 
little  poetical  license,  tiiat  since  '*holy  church  in- 
corpomted  us  two  in  one," 

We  on  honey  dew  have  fed, 
And  droDk  the  milk  of  paradise  ; 

but  as  all  that  is  between  the  '* conscious  moon" 
and  ourselves,  the  less  that  is  said  about  it  the 
better. 

What  extremity  will  not  a  man  sufiBsr  for  love  ? 
Here  am  I  actually  at  this  moment  with  my  wife's 
Album  before  me,  and  under  a  solemn  engagement 
to  contribute  to  its  stores ;  I,  who  have  through 
life  shunned  an  Album  as  I  would  a  leprosy,  and 
lost  the  fitvour  of  many  charming  Bellamiras  of 
my  acq[naintance,  by  revising  to  add  an  acrostic  ot 
love-eonnet  to  the  pile  of  such  rubbish  which  young 
ladies  wiU  take  so  much  pains  in  compiling  for  the 
amusement  of  their  evening  parties.  Well,  I  see 
thereis  no  escaping.  Julia,  ostensibly  deep  in  the 
second  volume  of  ThePrtMmiBDaiusfUeny  is  steal- 
ing sly  glances  at  me  over  the  top  of  the  page,  de- 
lighted to  see  my  pen  already  flying  over  Ihe  paper. 
Let  me  dip  into  the  portfolio  of  my  memory,  and 
peiii^ie  some  flying  leaves  may  turn  up  to  help  me 
in  my  strait.  My  pen,  like  Anaoreon's  lyre,  runs, 
as  natually  it  should,  to  ^  Love,  still  love ; "  and 
I  wander  l«ck  to  the  days  when  I  first  took  my 
degrees  in  classics  and  general  literature,  beer  and 
tobaooo-pipeS)  at  the  university  of  Jena.  I  was 
sitting  ;  but  I  shall  tell  my  tale  in  goodUhlan- 
dic  measure.    Thus  did  it  befall 
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Ones — ^*twM  when  I  lived  at  Jena — 

At  a  Wirthshans'  door  I  sate, 
And  in  pensive  contemplation 
Eat  the  saasage  thick  and  fat; 
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Eat  the  kraut,  that  never  sourer 

Tasted  to  my  lips  than  here; 
Smoked  my  pipe  of  strong  oanaster, 

Sipp'd  my  fifteenth  jug  of  beer  i 
Grazed  upon  the  glancing  river, 

Gazed  npon  the  tranquil  pool. 
Whence  the  sUver-voiced  Undine, 

When  the  nights  were  calm  and  cool. 
As  the  Baron  Fouqu^  tells  us. 

Rose  fkom  out  her  sheUy  grot. 
Casting  glamour  o'er  the  waters. 

Witching  that  enchanted  spot. 
From  the  shadow  which  the  coppice 

Flings  across  the  rippling  stream. 
Did  I  hear  a  sound  of  music — 

Was  it  thought  or  was  it  dream  f 
There,  beside  a  pile  of  linen, 

Stretch'd  along  the  daisied  sward. 
Stood  a  young  snd  blooming  maiden — 

Twas  her  thrush-like  song  I  heard. 
Evermore  within  the  eddy 

Did  she  plunge  the  white  chemise. 
And  her  robes  were  loosely  gathered 

Rather  fkr  above  her  knu^s; 
Then  my  breath  at  once  forsook  me; 

For  too  surely  did  I  deem 
That  I  saw  the  fair  Undine, 

Standing  in  the  ghmcing  stream; 
And  I  felt  the  charm  of  kmghtbood; 

And  from  that  remember'd  day. 
Every  evening  to  the  Wirthshaus 

Took  I  my  enchanted  way. 
Shortly  to  relate  my  story, 

liany  a  week  of  summer  long, 
Gsme  I  there,  when  beer-o'ertsken, 

With  my  lute  and  with  my  song; 
Sang,  in  mellow-toned  soprano. 

All  my  love  and  all  my  woe, 
Till  the  river-maiden  answsred, 

Lilting  in  the  stream  below : — 
^Fair  Ihidine  I  sweet  Undine  ! 

Dost  thou  love  as  I  love  thee  1" 
^  Love  is  free  as  running  water," 

Was  the  answer  made  to  me. 
Thus,  in  interchange  seraphic. 

Did  I  woo  my  phantom  fay, 
Till  the  v^fjaStA  grew  long  and  chilly, 

Short  and  shorter  grew  the  day; 
Till  at  last— 'twas  dark  and  gloomy. 

Dull  and  starless  was  the  sky^ 
And  my  steps  were  all  unsteady. 

For  a  litUe  flush'd  was  I— 
To  the  well-aocustom'd  signal 

No  response  the  maiden  gave; 
But  I  heard  the  waters  washing. 

And  the  "f**ftP'"g  of  the  wave/ 
Vanish'd.was  my  own  Undine; 

All  her  linen,  too,  was  gone; 
And  I  walk'd  about,  lamenting. 

On  the  river  bank  alone. 
Idiot  that  I  was,  for  never 

Had  I  ask'd  the  maiden's  name. 
Was  it  lieschen  t  was  it  Gretchen  1 

Had  she  tin  t  or  whence  she  came ! 
So  I  took  my  trusty  meerschaum. 

And  I  took  my  hite  likewise; 
Wander'd  forth,  hi  minstrel  frshion. 

Underneath  tite  lowering  skies; 
Sang  before  each  comely  Wirthshaus, 

Sang,  beside  each  purling  stream. 
That  same  ditty  that  I  cluuntod 

When  Undine  was  my  theme  : 
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Singing,  as  I  sang  at  Jena, 

When  the  shiftfl  were  hong  to  dry^ 
^  Fair  Undine  !  young  Undine, 

DoBt  thon  love  as  well  as  1 1" 
Bnt  alas !  in  field  or  Tillage 

Or  beside  the  pebbly  shore 
Did  I  see  those  glancing  ankles. 

And  the  white  robe  never  moTe,-T« 
And  nb  answer  came  to  greet  me. 

No  sweet  voice  to  mine  replied^ 
Bat  I  heard  the  waters  rippling, 

And  the  moaning  of  the  tide. 

Thus  was  I  first  inoculated  with  the  sweet 
poison  of  lore.  I  had  foolish  notions  of  constancy 
in  those  days— clung  to  the  memory  of  that  fair 
hlanehiMeuse^  as  a  devotee  would  to  a  relic  of  some 
saint  '*  niched  in  cathedral  aLBle,"  and  belieyed  I 
should  die  a  martyr  to  that  exhibition  of  the 
washing-tub,  in  which,  to  my  ardent  fancy,  she 
seemed  like  the  immortal  ^  Vmus  from  the  Both** 
of  Canova.  I  of  course  got  over  all  that  nonsense 
in  due  season ;  but  in  the  faith  in  which  I  then 
was,  I  remember  being  much  struck  with  the 
story  of  one  of  my  fellow  biirschen,  who  died  a 
martyr  to  an  unhappy  attachment  to  a  vintner's 
daughter  and  to  liquor.  I  chronicled  his  stoiy  in 
immortal  verse  at  the  time ;  and  as  it  bore  some 
analogy  to  that  of  Schiller  s  Ritter  Toggenburg,  I 
had  no  scruples  in  adopting  the  metre  of  that  well- 
known  poem.    It  ran  somewhat  in  this  fashion  :— 

BURSCH  GROGGENBURG. 
'*  Borsch  I  if  foaming  beer  content  ye, 

Come  and  drink  your  fill ; 
In  our  cellars  there  is  plenty, 

Himmel  I  how  yon  swill  I 
That  the  liquor  hath  alluianoey 

Well  I  understand; 
But  'tis  really  past  endurance 

When  you  squeeie  my  hand !  ^ 

And  he  heard  her  as  if  dreaming. 

Heard  her  half  in  awe ; 
And  the  meerschaum's  smoke  oame  streaming 

From  his  open  jaw  : 
For  his  pulse  beat  somewhat  quicker 

Than  it  did  before, 
And  he  finish'd  off  his  liquor, 

Stagger'd  through  the  door ; 

Bolted  off  direct  to  Munich, 

And  within  the  year 
Underneath  his  German  tunio 

Stowed  whole  butts  of  beer. 
And  he  drank  like  fifty  fishes. 

Drank  till  all  was  blue — 
For  he  f^lt  extremely  vicious ; 

Somewhat  thirsty  too. 

But  at  length  this  dire  deboshing 

Drew  towards  an  end ; 
Few  of  all  his  silber-groschen 

Had  he  left  to  spend. 
And  he  knew  it  was  not  prudent 

Longer  to  remain, 
So  with  if^eary  feet  the  student 

Wended  home  again. 

At  the  tavern's  well-known  portal. 

Knocks  he  as  before. 
And  a  waiter  rather  mortal. 

Hiccups  through  the  door. 
"  Master's  sleeping  in  the  kitchen ; 

Youll  alarm  the  house  ; 
Yesterday  the  Jungfer  Fritohen 

Married  baker  £^us  1" 

Like  a  fiery  comet  bristling, 

Rose  the  young  man's  hair, 
And,  poor  soul  1  he  fell  a-wl^tling, 

Out  of  sheer  despair. 


Down  the  gloomy  street  in  silence 

Savage-calm  he  goes; 
But  he  did  no  deed  of  violence, 

Only  blew  his  nose. 
Then  he  hired  an  airy  garret. 

Near  her  dwelling-place. 
Grew  a  beard  of  fiercest  carrot. 

Never  washed  his  face ; 
Sate  all  day  beside  the  casement. 

Sate  a  dreary  man; 
Found  in  smoldng  such  an  easement 

As  the  wretdied  can ; 
Stared  fbr  hours  and  hours  together. 

Stared  yet  more  and  more. 
Till  in  fine  and  sunny  weather. 

At  the  baker's  door. 
Stood  in  apron  white  and  mealy. 

That  beloved  dame. 
Counting  out  the  loaves  so  fireely. 

Selling  of  the  same. 

Then  like  a  volcano  puffing. 

Smoked  he  out  his  pipe; 
For  his  supper  took  he  ^^nuffin," 

Only  kraut  and  tripe ; 
Went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning, 

Waited  as  before. 
Still  his  eyes  in  anguish  tnrmng 

To  the  baker's  door ; 

Till,  with  apron  white  and  mealy. 

Came  the  lovely  dame. 
Counting  out  the  loaves  so  freely. 

Selling  of  the  same. 
So  one  day, — the  foot's  amazing— 

On  his  post  he  died. 
And  they  found  the  body  gasing 

At  the  baker's  bride. 

I  see  a  number  of  senaitiTe  young  gentle) 
turning  away  at  the  frequent  mention  of  the  si 
fices  of  Young  Grioggenbui^  to  the  Beer-King, 
own  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  practice  are  no 
poetical,  according  to  the  received  notions^  as 
had  idealized  the  more  vulgar  liquor  into  w 
and  subdued  the  rosy  tints  of  the  grape  into 
delicate  **  purple  light  of  love."  But  I  hold  i 
he  above  all  things  essential  to  poetry  that  it  d 
be  true  to  nature ;  and  here  the  reader  must  rem* 
ber  that  it  is  German  nature  that  we  are  deal 
with ;  and  to  me  there  is  something  inexpressi 
touching  in  Groggenbuig  s  *^  fixed  idea  "  of 
fair  Gretohen  settling  down  in  the  vortex  of 
spair  and  Bavarian  Brown,  while  the  eddy 
volumes  of  canaster  smoke  mantled  above  his  h 
like  the  clouds  of  a  ravi^ing  volcano. 

I  hare  said  that  it  is  an  essential  of  poetiy  t] 
it  shall  be  true  to  natuxe.  We  are  too  apt 
linger  in  the  notion  that  certain  emotions,  genera 
regarded  as  the  more  purely  poetical,  should  alwj 
clothe  themselves  in  a  certain  form  of  words,  a 
to  apply  the  rule  of  an  advanced  civilisation  to  \ 
untutored  expressions  of  a  less  cultivated  ra 
Jewels  and  flowers,  the  attributes  of  giaoe  a 
brilliancy,  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  all  tl 
is  most  rare  in  fra^grance,  are  what  we  are  in  t 
habit  of  coupling  with  the  name  of  her  whom  ^ 
admire.  But  this  species  of  appeal,  it  is  plai 
would  have  no  effect  vnth  an  Esquimaux  beaut 
The  Hottentot  Venus  would  turn  up  the  rings 
her  nose  at  it.  What  the  Australian  or  Ne 
Zealand  fair  one  might  say,  if  told  that 

*^  Her  cheek  was  like  the  cocoa  nut, 
Her  voice,  the  parroqueetV' 
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I  retlly  cannot  say ;  bnt  it  is  vray  plain  that 
tbe  wiy  to  comj^iment  either  of  these  ladies  upon 
bErbod-dresB  wonld  be,  not  to  talk  of  *^  pearllns 
cr  sflken  twine^"*  bnt  of  scalp-locks  and  bears' 
dtvB.  I  shall  illnstrate  my  position  by  some 
renes  which  leoently  reached  me  firom  Australia. 
They  ireie  sent  me  by  a  yonng  man  who  left  his 
natiTe  eity  of  Grlasgow,  some  ten  years  ago,  after 
t  potraded  interriew,  conducted  with  the  greatest 
propiietj  OB  both  sides,  with  the  Lord  Justice- 
ckrk  of  the  period,  in  presence  of  several  of  the 
jmoor  members  of  the  bar,  who  happened  to  be 
c&  drcait  at  the  time.  He  went  out  in  one  of  her 
Majesty's  ressels,  on  a  permanent  engagement  by 
preniment  for  seyen  years.  It  was  part  of  his 
tlotT  to  see  to  the  repair  of  the  roads  in  the  colony; 
nd  be  was  thus  thrown  much  into  the  society  of 
I  Hteniy  gentleman  from  London,  who  had  seen 
&  good  deal  of  life  in  the  colony,  and  who  happen- 
d  to  be  under  a  similar  engagement.  For  days 
on  days,  as  he  wrote  me,  they  used  to  sit  side  by 
ade,  amusuig  themaelTes  with  geological  hammers 
upon  the  whinstone  of  Australia,  linked  together, 
not  80  much,  perhaps,  by  the  ties  of  friende^p,  as 
br  a  chain  of  some  four  hundred-weight,  which 
V3sthe  sjmbol  of  their  government  appointment. 
It  vas  in  this  situation  that  my  young  friend 
iKud  from  the  lips  of  his  companion  the  following 
antic  appeal,  which  may  be  called 

mS  CONVICT  AND  THE  AUSTRALIAN  LADY. 

Tliy  ddn  is  dark  as  jet,  h^ye, 

Thy  cheek  is  sharp  and  Idgli, 
And  there 's  a  omel  leer,  loTe, 

Within  thy  Tolling  eye  I 
These  tangled  ebon  tresses 

No  comh  hath  e'er  gone  through. 
And  ihy  forehead,  it  is  fiirroVd  by 

Hie  elegant  tatoo ! 

1  love  thee, — oh,  I  lore  thee, 

Thon  strangely-feeding  maid — 
Nay,  lift  not  Sins  thy  boomeiangy 

I  meant  not  to  upbraid  I 
Come,  let  me  taste  these  yellow  lipsj 

That  ne'er  were  tasted  yet, 
SsTs  when  the  shipwrecked  mariner 

Bused  through  them  for  a  whet. 

Nay,  squeeze  me  not  so  tightly ! 

For  I  am  gannt  and  ili&. 
There's  little  flesh  to  tempt  thee 

Beneath  a  eoi&Tict's  skiiu 
I  cune  not  to  be  eaten, 

I  sought  thee,  love,  to  woo ; 
Besides,  be^xnk  thee,  dearest, 

You'to  dbied  on  cockatoo  1 

Tfay  Ikther  is  a  chieftain. 

Why,  that's  the  yery  thfaig! 
Within  my  natiye  oonntiy 

1  too  hare  been  a  king. 
Behold  this  branded  letter, 

Which  nothing  can  effiuse. 
It  is  the  royal  emblem. 

The  tokoi  of  my  race  I 

Bat  rebels  rose  against  me. 

And  dared  my  power  disown — 
Yon  're  heard,  lore,  of  the  Judges  f 

They  d^ye  me  from  my  throne. 
And  I  have,  wander'd  hither. 

And  crossed  the  stormy  sea, 
Id  search  of  glorions  fireedom, 

lB8earoh,my  sweet,  of  thee ! 


The  bnsh  is  now  my  empire, 

The  knife  my  sceptre  keen ; 
Come  with  me  to  the  desert  wild| 

And  be  my  dusky  queen ! 
I  cannot  give  thee  jewels, 

I  haye  nor  sheep,  nor  cow, 
Yet  there  are  kangaroos,  loye. 

And  colonists  enow ! 

We  'U  meet  the  unwary  settler« 

As  whistling  home  he  goes, 
And  I  'U  take  tribute  from  hinif 

His  money  and  his  clothes. 
Then  on  his  bleeding  carcass 

Thou  It  lay  thy  pretty  paw, 
And  lunch  upon  him,  roasted. 

Or,  if  yon  like  it,  raw  1 

Then  come  with  me,  my  prinoess. 

My  own  Australian  dear  1 
Withm  this  groye  of  gum  trees 

Well  hold  our  bridal  cheer. 
Thy  heart  with  loye  is  beating, 

I  feel  it  through  thy  side, 
Hurrah  t  then,  for  the  noble  pair. 

The  conyiot  and  his  bride  I 

A  singular  strain,  certainly ;  but,  doubtless,  it 
was  as  fatal  in  its  way  as  any  of  Moore's  Melodies 
to  a  young  lady  fresh  firom  Lara  and  a  boarding- 
school.  The  only  startling  point  about  it  is,  that 
a  European  should  be  the  suitor ;  but  when  gen- 
tlemen take  to  the  bush,  they  don't  usually  stand 
upon  trifles.  Love  is  blind  in  any  case.  Aus- 
tnJia's  cupids  must,  however,  be  beyond  the  cure 
of  the  most  dexterous  oculist.  In  this  case,  the 
poet  may  have  spoken  from  a  prudent  fear  of 
being  eaten  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  kindness ; 
and  tried  to  find  the  way  to  his  dusky  charmer  s 
heart,  to  avoid  a  passage  to  the  less  poetical 
regions  of  her  stomachs  In  fact,  he  must  have 
written  under  the  *^dira  necessitas  letiy"  as  our 
poor  friend,  the  Honourable  I.  O.  Uwins,  flung 
himself  away  upon  a  bailiffs  daughter  to  escape 
from  the  restraints  and  pungent  odours  of  a 
spunging-house.  Poor  I.  O.  Uwins  I  thine  was  a 
woeful  fate,  and  worthy  of  a  minstrel's  hand  of 
greater  nerve  than  ours.  But  you  shall  not  go 
down  to  oblivion,  like  the  heroes  who  lived  before 
Agamemnon,  for  v(rant  of  a  bard,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  note  left  in  our  voice  to  chant 

THE  DOLEFUL  LAY  OF 
THE  HONOURABLE  I.  O.  UWINS. 

Gome  and  listen,  lords  and  ladies, 

To  a  woefhl  lay  of  mine  ; 
He  whose  tailor's  bill  unpaid  is. 

Let  him  now  his  ear  incline : 
Let  him  hearken  to  my  story. 

How  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Pined  long  time  in  dreary  duresse, 

'Neath  a  spunging  bailiif 's  hand. 

I.O.  UwhisI  LO.  Uwmsl 

Baron's  son  although  thou  be. 
Thou  must  pay  for  thy  miadoinj^ 

In  the  country  of  the  free  1 
None  of  all  thy  sire's  retainers 

To  thy  rescue  now  may  come  ; 
And  there  lie  a  score  detainers 

With  Abednego  the  bum ! 

Little  recked  he  of  his  prison 

Whilst  the  sun  was  in  the  sky : 
Only  when  the  moon  was  risen 

Did  you  hear  the  captive's  cry. 
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For  till  then  oigftn  and  cl&ret 
Lvlltd  him  in  obliTion  sweet; 

And  I'd  rather  choote  a  garret, 
For  my  drinking,  than  the  street 

Bnt  the  moonlight,  pale  and  broken. 

Pained  at  sonl  the  Baron's  son ; 
For  he  knew  hj  that  soft  token, 

That  the  larking  had  began  ; 
That  the  stent  and  yaliant^laiqnis 

Then  was  leading  forth  his  swells, 
Mangling  some  polioeman's  earotts, 

Or  purloining  prirate  bells. 

So  he  sate  in  grief  ud  sorrow, 

Rather  dfnnk  than  otherwise. 
Till  the  golden  gnsh  of  morrow 

Bawnod  onee  more  npon  his  eyes  ; 
Till  the  sponging  bailiirs  daughter, 

Ligihtlj  tapping  at  the  door, 
Bronght  his  drai^t  of  soda-water, 

Brandy-bottomed  as  before. 

''Sweet  Rebeooa  !  has  yonr  Ikther, 

Think  you,  made  a  deal  of  brass  t " 
And  she  answered— *'  Sir,  I  rather 

Should  imagine  that  he  has." 
Uwias;,  then,  his  whiskers  scratching, 

Leer'd  upon  the  maiden's  faoe  ; 
And  her  lumd  with  ardour  oatehiog. 

Folded  her  in  his  embrace. 

«  La,  Sir  !  let  alon^— you  fright  me  !" 

Said  the  daughter  of  the  Jew. 
"  Beaiest !  how  these  eyes  delight  me ! 

Let  me  lore  thee,  darling,  do ! " 
**  Vat  is  dish  f  "  the  baUiif  mutter'd; 

Rushing  in  with  ftary  wild  ; 
'^  Ish  your  muffins  so  rell  butter'd, 

Bat  you  danh  insult  ma  shiM !" 

^  Honourable  my  intentions, 

€k>od  Abednego,  I  swear  ! 
And  I  have  some  small  prete&sioiiSy 

For  I  am  a  Baron's  heir. 
If  you'll  only  clear  my  credit, 

And  adTsnee  a  thou  *  or  so. 
She's  &  peeress-~I  haTe  said  it ! 

Bent  yon  twig,  Abednefof  " 


^Batsh  a  very  diflbient  m«tt«r ! " 

Said  the  bailiff  with  a  leer  ; 
"  Bnt  yon  mosht  not  cut  it  iktier 

Than  ta  slish  Till  stand,  ma  tnr ! 
If  you  seeksh  ma  approbation. 

Yon  mosht  quite  cive  up  yonr  rigah ; 
AlskOj  you  modit  join  our  nation, 

And  renooaah  ta  flodi  of  pigsh." 

Fast  as  one  of  Fsgin's  pupils^ 

I.  0.  Uwine  did  agree; 
Little  plagued  with  holy  seniples 

From  the  starting-poet  was  he. 
But  at  times  a  baleftal  Tision 

Rose  before  Ms  trembliig  Tiew ; 
For  he  knew  that  cironmoisioii 

Wae  expeoted  from  a  Jew. 

Ata  meeting  of  the  Rabbis, 

Held  about  the  Whitsuntide. 
Was  this  thoKOogh-paoed  Barabbas 

Wedded  to  his  Hebrew  bride. 
All  his  former  debts  compounded. 

From  the  spunging-house  he  cai 
And  his  firther's  foelhigs  woundod 

With  refleetions  <m  the  same. 

But  the  lire  his  son  accosted : 
^  Split  my  wig,  if  any  more, 

Such  a  double-dyed  apostate 
Shall  presume  to  croes  my  door ! 

Not  a  penny-pieoe  to  saye  thee 
From  the  kennel  or  the  spout. 


•  The  iMhioniJ>l6  abbrsviatien  for  a  tboumad  pounds. 


Dinnefi  John !  the  pig  and  gra^y  t 
Kick  thia  dirty  scoundrel  out ! " 

F«nrth  rushed  I.  O.  UwhiB,  futer 

Than  all  winking,  much  afraid 
That  the  orders  of  the  master 

Would  be  punctually  obeyed ; 
Sought  his  club,  and  there  the  sentenee 

Of  expulsion  first  he  saw : 
No  one  dared  to  own  aoqoaintanoe 

With  a  baililTs  son-in-law. 

Uselessly  down  Bond  Street  strutting. 

Did  he  freet  his  friends  of  yore ; 
Such  a  uniTsnal  cutting 

Nerer  man  received  before. 
TiU  at  last  Us  pride  rerolted : 

Pale,  aad  lean,  and  stem,  he  grew  ; 
And  his  wifoEebecoa  bolted 

With  amianflaaiy  Jew. 

Ye  who  mad  ttiadoleftd  ditty, 

Ask  ye  when  is  Uwins  now  f 
Wend  TOUT  way  throu  j^  London  city^ 

Climb  to  Holbeni's  lofty  brow, 
Near  the  sin-poet  of"  The  NigSBTi" 

Near  the  baked-potato  shed. 
You  may  see  a  ghastly  fignm 

With  three  hats  upon  his  head. 

When  the  ereniqg  shades  an  dusky, 

Then  the  phantom  form  dmws  near. 
And,  with  accents  low  and  hu^, 

Ponn  effluria  in  your  ear : 
Oaring  aa  immediate  barter 

Of  your  trousers  or  surtout. 
And  you  know  the  Hebnw  martyr* 

Once  the  peerless  I.  O.  U. 

It  may  be  bad  taste  in  iifl>  but  it  certainly  ii 
opinion,  that  this  lay  ia  aa  tondiing  aa  any 
that  ever  dlnuned  with  tean  the  eye  of  lad; 
lordly  bower.  Thehc^of  anoblehonsesinli 
by  degrees^  from  the  aplendonn  of  Bond  St 
through  the  iqpfiingingwhonae,  into  the  anni 
Abedn^'fdanghter;  spumed  by  the  elders  oi 
tSeiihedrinii  «nd  the  mm  ci  his  elnb ;  kicked 
by  his  aifectfenate  parent;  deserted  by  his 
udent  wife;  apwiah  of  pariahs;  a  trafficke 
the  raliise  of  Field  Lane ;  verily  bare  is  matte 
pofait  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale. 

Some  writers  would  shun  suoh  a  topic  as 
vulgar  and  fiunlliar  for  verse.  Them  lies  .the  i 
take.  What  is  poetry  fit  for,  if  not  to  raise 
vnlgar  and  the  fiunlliar  into  the  sphere  of 
beantifol  and  becoming;  to  elevate  onr  oomi 
life, 

«  And  with  the  lefty  saaotify  the  low  t " 

We  all  dliyiiyi^^  ouT  oli^«f*?f  of  maldfiglife  n 
agreeable  by  not  keeping  this  in  view.  It  is  e 
to  be  poetical  on  a  paar  of  beiritdiing  eyes,  q 
sweet  snile^  or  a  gentle  voice.  Bat  commend 
to  the  nan  whb  can  give  a  poetical  tumtoal 
debt,  and  who  has  a  stansa  at  command  to  gir 
reUsh  to  a  spoiled  dinner.  And  we  are  prepa 
to  die  in  the  service  of  the  lady  who  will  hav 
qwi^aln  ready,  along  with  the  mutton,  for  1 
hMiaBi  or  brother  when  they  come  home,  **  tii 
both  in  4eart  and  limb,"  or  who  cheers  th 
with  the  living  poetiy  of  a  cheerful  face  and  pi 
saattniper.  Ony  ont  the  principle  a  little  I 
thsr,  aad  wm  how  pleasantly  it  will  work.  Si 
pose  yen  want  a  favourite  dish :  it  is,  pos^bly, 
favourite  of  your  wife^s ;  but,  in  place  of  using  i 
husband's  privilege  of  grumbling,  because  y 


MY  WIPE'S  AtBUl*. 


&Q 


htf«  not  kaj  it  for  a  moAth  at  two,  just  plead  for 
it  in  the  following  fashioiiy  and,  depend  upon  it,  on 
the  duuMsiable  next  day  will  stand  the  lonoking 
to 

THE  HUSBANIVS  PETITION. 

Com  MUher,  mj  heart's  darling, 

Oomdf  dt  upon  my  knee. 
Aid  &ten,  wliUe  I  whisper 

Aboonlaakefthee. 
Yoe  aeedaot  poll  mj  whiskers 

Se  UDoroBslyj  ay  dore  ; 
Tis  something  quite  apsrt  from 

The  gentle  eaies  of  love. 

I  ftd  a  Utter  eraving— 

A  duk  and  deep  desire. 
That  glows  beneath  my  bosom 

Like  eoals  of  kindled  fire. 
The  pessim  ef  the  ni|^tangale, 

IVhen  sing^  to  the  roee. 
Is  fMler  th^  the  agony 

That  murders  my  repose  I 


Nay,  deareat  I  do  not  donbt  me, 

ThoQi^  sMdly  thus  I  speak— 
I M  thy  arms  abont  me, 

Thy  trsesBO  en  my  cheek : 
I  kairw  the  eweet  doTotion 

Thatlmka  thy  heut  widi  mine,- 
I  kaswmy  aonl's  emotion 

Is  deiAlj  ftH  by  thine. 


Aid  dsem  not  that.a  shadow 
BathfiJlen  across  my  loTe : 

Hsbswsety  aiy  lore  is  shadowless, 
la  yonder  heaven  above. 

ThiesUttle  taper  flagers— 
Ahy  Jane  !  how  white  they  be  1 

Om  wsD  snpply  the  erael  want 


fhsa  w&t  not  sofa  deny  me 
My  Irat  and  fiMd  ri<|aest ; 

I|ai3rthae»hythememoty  . 
or  all  wo  Perish  hset 

9y  aB  flie  deep  renieatoaoe 
Of  Hose  deiieioas  days, 

in  hand,  we  waader^ 


%  dl  wo  Mty  nnapokmi, 
Vhea,  ^Moth  the  eaily  moon. 

We  sate  boiide  tli^  ilTvlety 
la  ftelooiy  aMntti  of  Jivie ; 

Aid  by  Iho  iMoken  witeer 

ThalM  open  air  ;Sr 
Hon  sweat  than  aagel-Bnaie, 

When  fliat  I  woo'd  thee»  dear  1 

By  that  great  TOW  that  boand  thse 

F«  ever  to  my  ride. 
And  by  til»a  ring  that  made  thee 

H y  daiiii^  and  my  bride  I 
Then  will  wtfidl  nor  fiOter, 

Batbend,ihee  to  the  task-- 
A  KKLso.amip's-HnAn  on  Sunoat 

Is  an  the  boon  I  ask  I 


fBrthegantkman!  Now,  let  na  suppoae  a 
cue  &r  the  oiaroiaa  of  the  aame  hnmaniring  api- 
lit  in  the  lady.  Gtim  with  dnat  and  fatigne, 
Toug  OiBi^iPn  ntuniBfrom  hia  ooonting-lioiiae 
ia  the  cify,  wlili  tlie  whirl  of  a  thoni^nd  apecola- 
tioaaaplttdng  a  sort  of  witches'  dance  thiongh  hia 
^vvtaikad  head.  The  theme  ia  not  aa  nunaatioy 
I'l^PS  18  the  ratazn  of  a  baron  from  a  foraji  in 
^Mdtimei.  Scrip  and  BednoedConaola will 
y  china  ID  laadflym  a  atanxa»  aa  mace  and  han- 
"^f  lNit.te  one  anbjeci. eontaina  as  mncii  of 
^Hua—ta  of  poctayaa  the  other.    Broken  heads 


are  the  harvest  of  the  one  iield-^but  broken  hearts 
abound  aa  plentifully  in  the  modern  warfare. 
But  to  our  poem. 

THE  INVOCATION. 

Brother,  thou  art  very  weary, 

And  thine  eye  is  sunk  and  dim. 
And  thy  neckcloth's  tie  is  cmmpled, 

And  thy  collar  out  of  trim ; 
There  is  dast  upon  thy  visage. 

Think  not,  Charles,  I  would  hart  ye. 
When  I  say  that,  altogether. 

Yon  appear  extremely  dirty. 

Frown  not,  brother,  now,  bnt  hie  thee 

To  thy  chamber's  distant  room. 
Drown  tiie  odonrs  of  the  ledger 

With  the  lavender's  perfime. 
Brush  the  mud  from  off  thy  trousers, 

O'er  the  china  basin  kneel, 
Lave  thy  brows  in  water  soften'd 

With  the  soap  of  Old  Castile. 

Smooths  the  locks  that  o'er  thy  forehead 

Now  in  loose  disorder  stray. 
Pare  thy  nails,  and  ftom  thy  whiskers 

Cut  tnose  ragged  points  away. 
Let  no  more  thy  calculationa 

Thy  bewilder'd  brain  beset ; 
Life  has  other  cares  than  Cocker's, 

Other  joys  than  tare  and  tret. 

Haste  thee,  for  I  ordered  dinner. 

Waiting  to  the  very  last. 
Twenty  minutes  after  seven, 

And  'tis  now  the  quarter  past. 
^Tis  a  dmner  which  Lucullus 

Would  have  wept  with  joy  to  see. 
Which  might  wsbke  the  soul  of  Ctfrtia 

From  I^ath's  drowsy  atrophy. 

There  is  soup  of  real  turtle, 

Turbot,  and  the  dainty  sole, 
And  the  mottled  roe  of  lobsters 

Blushes  through  the  butter  bowl. 
There  a  lordly  haunch  of  mutton, 

Tender  as  iha  mountain  grass, 
Waite  to  mix  its  ruddy  juices 

With  the  gfardlhig  eaper-sanee. 

There  the  stag,  whose  braneldng  forehead 

Spoke  him  monarch  of  the  herds, 
He  whose  flight  was,  o'er  the  heather. 

Swift  as  tbrough  the  i^  the  bird's. 
Yields  for  thee  a  dish  of  cutlets ; . 

And  the  haunch  that  wont  to  dash 
Aiooss  the  roaring  monntaia  torrent, 

Smokes  in  most  delicious  hash. 

There,  besides,  are  amber  jellies 

Floating  like  a  golden  dream. 
Ginger  from  the-fiur  Bermudas, 

Dishes  of  Italian  cream : 
And  a  princely  apple-dumpUng, 

Which  my  own  &ir  fingers  wrought. 
Shall  unfold  its  nectar'd  treasures 

To  thy  lips,  all  smoking  hot. 

Ha  I  I  see  thy  brow  is  elearmg. 

Lustre  flashes  from  thine  eyes ; 
To  thy  lipe  I  see  the  moisture 

Of  anticipation  rise. 
Hark  I  tiie  dinner-bell  is  sounding  I 

"  Only  wait  one  moment,  Jane : 
Fil  be  dress'd,  and  down,  before  you 

Can  get  up  the  iced  Champagne  ! " 

What  a  zest'  auch  a  dinner  would  have !  We 
grow  hungry  aa  we  write  of  it.  Here  everything 
hi  right  1^  comfortable.  But  let  ua  look  on  an- 
other .jdetnre.  The  aitnation  ia  trying,  almost 
tragical^ 
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THE  MtSttAP. 

Why  urt  thou  weeping,  sister. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  pale  1 
Look  ap,  dear  Jane,  and  tell  me 

What  is  it  thou  dost  ail ! 

I  know  thy  will  is  froward, 

Thy  feelings  warm  and  keen. 
And  that  Augnstns  Howard 

For  weeks  has  not  been  seen. 

I  know  how  mnch  yon  loTod  him ; 

But  I  know  thon  dost  not  weep 
For  him ;— for  thongh  his  passion  was. 

His  pnrse  is  noways  deep. 

Then  tell  me  why  thon  weepest ; 

What  means  this  woefhl  mood  t 
Say,  has  the  tax-collector 

Been  calling,  and  been  mde  t 

Or  has  that  hateftil  grocer. 

The  slave  !  been  here  to-day  f 
Of  coarse  he  had,  by  morrow's  noonj 

A  heavy  bill  to  pay ! 

Come,  on  thy  brother's  bosom 

Unburden  all  thy  woes ; 
Look  up,  look  np,  sweet  sister ; 

There,  dearest  1 — blow  your  nose. 

^  Oh,- John,  'tis  not  the  grocer, 

Nor  his  account ;  although 
How  ever  he  is  to  be  paid, 

I  really  do  not  know. 

^  'Tis  not  the  tax-collector ; 

Though,  by  his  fell  command, 
They've  poinded  our  paternal  clocki 

And  new  umbrella-stand. 

'^  Nor  HuA  Augustas  Howaid, 

Whom  I  despise  almost, 
But  the  soot 's  come  down  the  chimney,  John, 

And  fairly  spoil'd  the  roast  I " 

A  catastrophe  more  distressing  than  this,  more 
trying  to  philosophy,  we  are  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  call  to  mind ;  but  its  weight  would  £Ekll 
less  heavily,  were  it  relieved  by  a  mode  of  commu- 
nication such  as  we  have  imagined. 

We.oould  find  no  end  to  these  fugitive  domestic 
pieces.  Here  is  a  breakfast  scene  with  which 
most  families,  with  a  son  in  them,  are  familiar : — 

NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 

NOT  BT  Sia  B.  L.  BULWSB. 

Thy  coiFee,  Tom,  is  untasted. 

And  thy  egg  is  very  cold ; 
Thy  cheeks  are  wan  and  wasted. 

Not  rosy  as  of  old. 
My  boy,  what  has  come  o'er  ye, 

You  surely  are  not  well  1 
Try  some  of  that  ham  before  ye, 

And  then,  Tom,  ring  the  bell ! 

^  I  cannot  eat,  my  mother. 

My  tongue  is  parch'd  and  bound, 
And  my  head,  somehow  or  other. 

Is  swimming  round  and  round. 
In  my  eyes  there  is  a  fulness. 

And  my  pulse  is  beating  quick ; 
On  my  brain  is  a  weight  of  dulness ; 

Oh,  mother,  I  am  sick  1 " 

These  long,  long  nights  of  watching 

Are  killing  you  outright ; 
The  evening  dews  are  catching. 

And  you're  out  every  night. 
Why  does  that  horrid  grumbler. 

Old  Inkpen,  work  you  so ! 

Tom,  {UnU  tumrram.) 
^  My  head  I  Oh,  that  tenth  tumbler  I 

'Twas  that  which  wrought  my  woe." 


Again,  take  another  incident,  by  no  meai 
common,  despite  of  Father  Mathew.  I  pit( 
strain  highly,  with  a  little  of  the  vague  dreao 
which  is,  undeniably,  one  of  the  elements  c 
sublime ;  because  every  one  knows,  that  and* 
circumstances  of  the  supposed  hero  of  the  ] 
an  exaltation  of  language,  and  considerable 
ness  of  perception,  are  only  what  an  enllgh 
experience  of  human  nature  warrants  us  in  ei 

ing. 

THE  NIGHT  WATCH. 

Dimmer,  ever  dimmer, 

Barns  the  dying  lamp; 
Shadows  round  me  glimmer. 

Thick  the  air  and  damp. 

Bound  me  there  are  phantom  faces. 

And  a  shadowy  board  is  spread. 
There  are  goblets  in  their  places, 

Wine  is  in  them,  blushing  red. 
What  is  this  !  my  eyes  are  doating, 

Gaests  and  table,  gone  are  they ; 
And  upon  the  night-wind  floating. 

Mounts  a  faint  ^  Hip,  hip, hurrah  I'* 

Dimmer,  ever  dimmer. 

Bums  the  dying  lamp; 
Shadows  round  me  glimmer, 

Thick  the  air  and  damp. 

Oh,  this  chill !    How  shall  I  ease  me  f 

Hence,  old  man, — Whence,  hence  I  avaunt 
Thou  art  the  fiend  t  and  come  to  seize  me  \ 

I  cannot  go, — indeed,  I  can't ! 
'^  Bill,  vot  does  the  gemman  mutter  ! 

He 's  cutting  it  uncommon  stout. 
Vy,  Sir,  yoa're  lying  in  the  gutter, 

Vith  your  pockets  inside  out  1" 

An  awkward  state  of  matters,  certainly, 
gentleman  is  carried  home,  planted  against  his 
door ;  the  bell  is  rung ;  and,  upon  the  door  b 
opened — ^by  his  sorrowiug  spouse,  of  course 
drops  insensible  at  her  feet.  The  reader  may  lai 
but  it  is  really  no  laughing  matter  to  either  o: 
parties.  A  terrible  retribution  is  sure  to  over 
such  reckless  indulgence :  it  may  be  physics 
it  may  be  mental,  or  both ;  but  come  it  will ; 
within  the  week,  as  sure  as  fate,  the  stillne 
the  bridal  chamber  will  be  broken  by  some  ; 
dialogue  as  this  : — 

COMFORT  IN  AFFLICTION. 

Wherefore  starts  my  bosom's  lord  t 
Why  this  anguish  in  thine  eye  t 

Oh,  it  seems  as  thy  heart's  cord 
Had  broken  with  that  sigh  ! 

Rest  thee,  my  dear  lord,  I  pray, 
Rest  thee  on  my  bosom  now  1 

I  will  wipe  the  dews  away 
Are  gathering  on  thy  brow. 

There,  again  I  that  fever'd  start  I 
What,  love  !  husband  I  is  thy  pain  f 

lucre's  a  sorrow  on  thy  heart, 
A  weight  upon  thy  brain  I 

Nay,  that  sickly  smile  can  ne'er 
Deceive  affection's  searching  eye« 

'Tis  a  wife's  duty,  love,  to  share 
Her  husband's  agony. 

Since  the  dawn  began  to  peep. 
Have  I  lain  with  stifled  breath, 

Heard  thee  moaning  in  thy  deep, 
As  thou  wert  at  gripe  with  death. 

Oh,  what  Joy  it  was  to  see 
My  gentle  lord  once  more  avrake  T 

Tell  me,  what  is  amiss  with  thee ! 
Speak,  or  my  heart  will  break  \ 
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"yUaj,  UkgeX  of  my  lifej 

ThoQ  hast  eTermore  been  kind; 
lis  not,  believe  me,  my  dear  wife, 

Th#  aagviflh  of  tbe  mind ! 

*  It  is  not  in  my  boBom,  dear, 
Ko,  nor  my  brain,  in  sooth ; 

Bnt>  Kary^oh, I  feel  it  here, 
Here  in  my  wifldom  tooth  I 

*  Then  giTO  me,  first,  best  antidote, 
Sweet  partner  of  my  bed  ! 

Gire  me  thy  flannel  petticoat 
To  WX19  around  my  head  1 " 

It  is  Rally  time  to  stop.    Julia,  we  observe,  is 
Iccoming  impatieiit  to  see  what  we  hatre  been 


**  Oh,  you  wretch !  *'  exelaimed  a  rery  musical 
Tcioe,  somewhat  shrilly,  as  I  pemied  the  last  line ; 
iDd  I  felt  the  lobe  of  my  left  ear  strongly  com- 


pressed between  a  pair  of  fairy  but  substantial 
fingers.  I  shut  the  book,  and  rushed  to  my  de- 
fence. Julia  protested  I  had  ruined  her  Album. 
I  vowed  that  I  had  made  its  fortune.  A  cloud 
was  visibly  coming  across  the  honeymoon.  I  pro^ 
mised  Julia  a  new  Album— 

ATirginpage, 

White  and  unwritten  still; 

she  remarking,  that 

Some  hand  more  pure  and  sage 
The  leaf  must  fill. 

To  this  I  gladly  consented,  and  forwarded  my 
slighted  lucubrations  to  Mr.  Tait,  leaving  an  im- 
partial public  to  judge  between  Julia  and  myself 
as  to  my 

Album  Vebses. 

Melbqss,  18(ft  Ikember,  184S. 


THE  CORNOPEAN. 

To  tJu  Editor  of  TaW%  Magmine. 

EDtKbunGb,  \M  Deemhetf  1843. 

So,— In  Mai^  last  you  Werd  so  obliging  as  to  insert  in  your  Taluable  and  widely-oirenlated  Periodical  some 
^semtions  of  mine  respecting  the  Cornopean.  Will  yon  now  peimit  me  to  take  notiee  of  an  improvement 
widdi  has  been  made  npoa  the  Cornopean  by  that  yeiy  olever  Instrument-maker,  Mr.  Glen,  North  Bank  Street  f 
Hk  iaatrameot  is  adi^ted  for  the  pocket ;  is  quite  as  small  and  portable  as  Mr.  Shaw's  ^Pocket-bugle  f*  and 
«fl«e&  lem  HMe  to  Mtemal  injury. 

By  means  of  Ukree  pistons,  the  chromatic  scale  is  giren  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  instmment,  without 
ihe  neeesrity  of  having  recourse  to  a  dide,  as  in  Shavr's  Bugle.  From  the  construction  of  these  pistons,  (which, 
with  regard  to  the  spring,  present  a  very  ingenious  modification  of  those  in  common  use,)  the  fingered  natee  are 
etpUe  of  being  produced  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  revolving  disc  of  Mr.  Shaw  admits  of,  thereby  enabling 
tiie  pofiiimer  to  play  quick  passages  with  more  certainty  and  distinctness.  The  quality  of  tone  is  quite  equal 
to  tint  of  llr.  Shavr's  Bngle.  The  instrument  is  also  provided  with  a  number  of  crooks ;  and  is,  in  short,  a  very 
Wantifbl  mimiaiure  Coniet-i-Pistons. 

1  write  this  firom  a  vriah  to  bring  an  improvement  in  the  instrument  before  those  who  are  interested  in  it ;  and 

ftho  to  make  generally  known  the  invention  of  an  industrious  and  deserving  tovmsman.    I  remain,  Sir,  your 

■flst  obedient* 

A  SCOTTISH  AMATBUa 


LAYS  OP  A  NEW  ERA. 

THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  IMPERIAL  FAVOUR  BELOW  STAIBS. 


Tbx  monarch  sate  on  his  coal-black  throne : 

On  his  head  was  a  fiery  crown : 
His  eyes  were  a  flame,  and  a  ghastly  light 

Shone  forth  at  Ids  awftil  ftrown. 
He  samsMa'd  around  him  his  grisly  peers 
That  had  seen  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years. 
Ere  time  had  measured  his  infant  flight 
Around  the  cycle  of  day  and  night ; 
The  Peers  of  Eld  from  glory  cast, 
The  sprites  of  woe  who  wing  the  blast ; 
Who  guide  the  flame  and  waste  the  earth 
With  batUe,  pestilence,  and  dearth. 

And  aroimd  him  as  they  stood, 

He  mntt«r*d»  in  wrathftd  mood, 

*  Let  the  fioids  of  human  brood 

Who  have  crush'd  the  pure  and  good. 

Appear  with  claim  of  might, 

Toat  he  who  proTCS  his  right, 

Ki^  belocd  of  a  darker  spell 

And  a  higlisr  throne  in  h^. 
Fortii  msh^  vnth  aspect  fierce  and  proud, 

Five  Sliapes  of  human  form 
Who  seemM  as  Hirough  ages  of  p&in  and  woe 

Thsy  had  iMrtibsd  in  thfe  flame  and  Btorm ; 


And  they  mingled,  their  voices  and  howled  their 

prayer 
So  wildly  and  loud,  that  the  sulphur'ous  air 
Was  shattered  by  sounds  unwonted  in  hell. 
Surpassing  the  music  of  shriek  and  yell. 
The  monarch  at  length  his  sceptre  shook, 
^d  sternly  swore,  by  bell  and  book,    . 
Who  uttered  a  breath  till  leave  was  given. 
For  amillionof  years  to  the  vaults  should  be  driven. 

Strode  forth  a  portly  peer, 

Of  giant  bulk  and  mould, 
And  voice  that  split  the  ear 

Of  devils  stem  and  bold. 
^  In  Nimrod,"  quoth  the  Shape, 

**  A  hunter  wild  and  free, 
For  famine,  plague  and  rape 

Renowned  gloriously, 
I  swept  the  bright  young  Earth 

And  poured  the  crimson  flood; 
I  slaughtered  babes  at  birth. 

And  danced  while  flowed  their  blood. 

**  I  kindled  hero  fire 
In  yonthhood's  glowing  breast, 
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Till  eTet]!^  young  desire 

In  Nimrod's  form  was  drest. 
Like  Nimrod,  town-destroyer, 

'MnBlftyery  woman-epoilery 
Bloo^-hunter,  yengeanod-oloyer> 

Hope-blighter,  gladness-foiler, 
'  All  long'd,  like  me,  to  sweep 

The  earth  with  sword  and  flame; 
On  warm  cmsh'd  hei^  to  leap, 

And  gitin  a  conqueror's  name." 

Impatient  of  longer  delay, 

Rosh'd  forth  to  the  lurid  ray 

That  stream'd  from  the  monarch's  fireboiud  brow, 

A  Shape  that  was  sable  and  ghastly  now;j 

But  had  once  been  wreath'd  in  human  form, 

An  incarnate,  wild,  yet  lorely  storm : 

**  Whose  ikme  than  Semiramis'  greater  hath  been. 

Of  a  deatli-stricken  world,  the  conquering  queen  1 

Who  should  boast  of  a  loftier  throne  than  i^e. 

Who  unrobed  her  of  sex  and  humanity, 

And  sped  like  the  glance  of  a  baleftil  star, 

A  meteor  of  havoc,  and  ruin,  and  war; 

Casting  a  blight  on  a  land  of  bloom. 

Piling  a  human  hecatomb 

Of  the  last  of  a  land's  defenders,  where 

Its  capital's  aahes  were  scatter'd  in  air  ? 

If  thrones  are  in  hell  for  deeds  of  eyil. 

The  (^ueen  of  old  Assur  may  reign  with  the  DeyilJ 

^  Talk  not  of  Nineyeh's  fame, 
*  Speak  not  of  Assur's  glory, 
>  When  the  hero  who  blotted  tiie  name 

Of  its  yictor  from  earth  is  before  ye. 
Let  the  shores  of  Hydaspes  and  Nile, 

The  walls  of  Arbela  and  Tyre, 
Attest  how  he  lived  in  the  sinile 
Of  the  demons  whose  dwelling  is  fire  ! 
'  By  tiie  chains  of  the  west  and  the  east. 
By  the  crimson  of  sand  and  of  river. 
By  the  vulture's  unparallel'd  feast. 
Be  the  sceptre  Iskander's  for  ever  1 

So  bold  was  the  step,  and  so  keen  the  eye. 
Of  the  youth  who  spoke  with  neck  awry, 
That  Semiramis  -leer'd,  and  heaved  a  sigh. 
That  the  day6  of  the  turtle  had  long  gone  by. 

Of  grisly  mien,  decrepit,  lame. 
And  bowed  with  age  the  next  who  came; 
Yet  glanced  he  with  disdainfbl  eye, 
.On  all  his  rivals  huge  and  high. 
And  cried, "  I  hold  it  foulest  scorn 
To  touch  the  plumes  those  brows  have  worn; 


>» 


» 


What  human  fiend,  renown'd,  accurR'd, 
All  human  ties,  like  me,  hath  burst  1 
Go,  track  my  army's  footsteps  o'er,* 
A  hundred  realms  bestain'd  with  gore; . 
A  thousand  my  march  hath  sped. 
O'er  smoking  plains  untenanted. 
Save  by  the  dying  and  the  dead; 
O'er  fi^zen  climes  of  endless  day, 
I  flung  a  torch  of  ghastlier  ray. 
And  left  the  waste  of  Astracan, 
To  fire  the  towers  of  Ispahan; 
The  shrieks  that  followed  my  Moguls, 
Aleppo's  pyramid  of  sculls. 
The  sands  of  Ind  with  crimson  wet, 
The  iron  cage  of  Biy'azet, 
Attest  no  rival's  right  to  reign 
Beside  the  throne  of  Tamerlane." 

Who  next  with  arms  across  his  breast. 

And  iron  brow,  and  lip  compress'd, 

With  quick  step  darted  from  among 

The  scathed,  and  grim,  and  ghostly  throng  f 

He  spoke  of  Marengo,  of  Lodi,  Eylau; 

Of  the  Syrian  sands,  and  of  Muscovy's  snow ; 

And  talk'd  of  refinement  unheard  by  the  Attics; 

How  men  might  bo  murder'd  by  pure  mathematics; 

Of  arts  to  Is£uider  and  Timour  unknown. 

For  check-mating  Freedom,  and  gaining  a  throne. 

^  You're  pretty  fellows,  upon  my  word," 
Cried  Nick,  when  he  the  last  had  heard. 
'*  And  sooth  to  say,  it  would  confound  all 
My  wits  to  name  the  greatest  scoundrel. 
But  since  you've  all,  most  worthy  knaves, 
Avouoh'd  yourselves  my  faithftil  slaves, 
My  judgment  still  your  aid  shall  need ; 
Let  him  yourselves  shall  grant  the  meed 
Of  highest  praise,  be  deepest  flung 
In  flery  vault,  and  deadliest  stung 
By  pangs  his  victims  felt  in  death, 
In  likeness  of  a  scorpion-wreath  I" 

All  started,  and  looked  rather  blue, 

**  'Twas  you.  Sir !"--«  0,  no.  Sir;  'twas  you  !" 

Such  a  hubbub  ascended. 

Disclaimers  were  blended; 

And  loud  protestations 

Of  meekness  and  patience. 

Of  harmless  docility. 

And  wondrous  husdlity, 
That  Nicholas  bawled,  with  amasement,  ^  Go, 
Fiends;  trundle  them  all  to  the  vaults  below  1" 

Ctrus. 
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The  VUal  StatUtiet  of  Sk^Uld.  By  G.  Calvert  Hol- 
land, Esq.,  M.D.,  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
Shefileld  General  Infirmary,  &c.,  &o.,  &c.  Octavo, 
pp.263.'  London:  Tyas. 

Ttf  IS  is  another  of  the  Books  of  the  new  era ;  one  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  assumed  rather  than  ap- 
pointed— by  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  and  pr(>gre8sive 
opinion ;  one  of  the  many  di^ointed  summaries,  931  bear- 
ing upon  one  great  subject,  the  ^  Condition-of-EnglaBd 
Question," — ^the  social,moraI,and  physical  state  of  the  mil- 
lions. Nooneisbettecqualifiedforprosecutingsuoh  inves- 
tigations with  advantage  than  a  liberal-minded  and  intel- 
ligent medical  practitioner,in  a  populous  town.  His  know- 
ledge and  his  general  pursuits  are  Intimately  connected 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
sees  them  as  they  are,,  the  best  with  the  worst,  even 
more  closely  than  their  clergyman,  though  he  should  be 


a  Boman  Catholic  priest.  All  these  pre-requisite  quali- 
fications are  possessed  by  Dr.  Holland.  With  the 
greater  part  of  his  elaborate  work  we  cannot  interfere; 
nor  are  the  merely  descriptive  parts  of  much  conse- 
quence beyond  the  immediate  locality.  The  really  VUal 
iSSfoftif to  commence  with  the  chapters  on  the  compara- 
tive manufketuring  distress  of  the  present  and  past 
periods.  Dr.  Holland's  Tables  do  not  show  the  distress 
of  the  late  period  of  depression  to  have  been  greater 
than  in  former  periods ;  aiguing  chiefiy,  however,  finom 
the  diminished  poor-rates.  The  working-people  of 
Sheffield  are  much  better  lodged  than  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fSMt,  that  there  is  not 
ons  cellar  inhabited  by  human  beings  in  the  whole 
town.    This,  says  Dr.  Holland, 

Is  somewhat  remarkable.      It  would  naturally  be 
1  supposed,  that  where  the  laigest  fortunes  were  accu- 
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nktid,  wbere  w«alt]i  in  foci  most  ftboanded,  the  con* 

fitiM  of  the  labouring  elaflses  would  be  the  most  inde- 

peadent  and  comfortable.    Such,  howeTer,  appears  not 

t»  be  the  case.    We  baye  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 

ike  artiaua  here,  as  a  body,  are  yastly  superior  hi  in- 

teOigniee,  mdependeneey  and  in  the  command  of  the 

■Mcssanes  and  Inzaries  of  lifb  to  the  same  class  in  the 

ibovs-mentioned  towns.  We  will  not  attempt  to  account 

iarnaolts  so  little  in  hannonj  with  the  prevailing  opin- 

tca,  en  the  neeeeaary  connexion  between  the  creation 

if  wealth  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this 

i^-important  dan  of  prodncers.    We  question  the  con- 

sezioB,  and  regret  that  CMsts  do  not  indiq;iutably  estab- 

Mit. 

The  number  of  unoeeujned  booses  may,  however,  be 
•K  reason  that  no  ceUan  are  yet  occupied  as  dwell- 
Bp.  Hie  bnilding  mania  seised  the  speculators  of 
^eCdd  during  the  last  term  of  manufkctnring  proepe- 
iitf,aa  itMqgly  as  it  did  thoee  of  other  towns ;  and  oper- 
ited  m  the  setf-eame  way,  so  ftr  as  dwellings  for  the 
|S0  were  CMicemed  :-^ 

ladividaals,  who  could  command  only  a  few  hundred 
panada,  were  induced  to  erect  numerous  small  houses. 
1W  calculation  was  to  realise  &om  10  to  12  per  cent.; 
aad  diia  wa£  fk«quently  accomplished  by  the  ezceed- 
iagly  sUg^t  and  disgraceful  character  of  the  dwellings. 
Ai  accurate  description  of  the  economical  methods 
sdofted,  the  ingennity  practised,  would  scarcely  be  be- 
iiered.  In  ordinary  buUdings,  the  bond  timber  which  is 
issnted  into  the  walls,  is  generally  three  inches  thick : 
Init  ia  these  modem  structures,  it  is  usually  an  inch,  and 
McaaioBaUy  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  indL 

The  rest  is  of  corresponding  character  : — 

There  is  one  speculator  alone,  destitute  of  capital, 
Ho  has  built  200  bouses,  not  in  the  space  of  years,  but 
alaoBt  in  the  course  of  months ;  numbers  of  which  are  at 
pneseat  untenanted.  As  evidence  of  the  general  char- 
acter cf  this  class  of  men,  some  of  them  actually  cannot 
vrite  their  names. 

Fewer  persons  live  in  one  house  than  ten  years  ago; 
isd  the  speculative  builder,  in  spite  of  the  many  un- 
wn^ied  houses,  still  finds  encouragement  to  build. 
There  is^  we  presume,  in  Sheffield  as  everywhere  else, 
a  &ahioB  in  the  style  of  building,  and  an  attraction  in 
paiticalar  localities,  which  give  an  adventitious  value 
to  soBK  streets  and  houses,  and  unduly  lower  the  value 
of  ethos.  Houses  and  buildings  in  general  have,  how- 
ever,  within  five  years,  fhllen  25  per  cent,  in  value  ;  yet 
^ecnlators  still  go  on  building. 

However  opposed  the  result  may  be  to  the  acknow- 
ledged priseiples  or  theories  of  Political  Economy,  it 
Kcma  piehable,  that  the  superior  condition  of  the  arti- 
aas  ef  Sheflleld  may  be  owing,  as  Dr.  HoUand  alleges, 
io  the  great  number  of  masters  who  can  carry  on,  vnth 
advantage,  their  business  on  those  small  capitals  which, 
ia  the  cetton,  silk,  and  wooUen  trades,  and  all  others  re- 
^lairiBg  a  vast  outlay  for  mills  and  machinery,  would  be 
but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  "  This  circumstance,"  says 
Dr.  Holland, 

Is  not  without  its  beneficial  effects.  The  absence  of 
A  few  btfge  fortunes  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
Aach  greater  proportion  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
Ughcr  condition  of  tiie  artisans,  than  in  districts  where 
ti)e  few  are  tiie  monopolisers  of  wealth.  The  influence 
«f  tUi  cirenmstanee  is  observed,  in  a  marked  degree,  in 
^  dniacter  of  tibd  cottage  accommodation  in  this 
towi.  Here  fiuniliea  are  not  crowded  into  one  house, 
8  ia  Kanehester,  laverpool,  Bolton,  Stockport,  and 
^Mdale,  hot  eaeb  baa  generally  an  independent  or  en- 
tiff  dmHing  ;  nor  are  the  houses  so  constructed,  that 
:k6mhiagrem  U>  them  is  a  narrow  alley,  or  a  confined 
nldcmt.    The  J  either  fVont  streets,  or  open  into  mo- 


Having  referred  to  the  fewer  nunbers  liring  in  each 

separate  house,  he  states : — 

We  observe  very  different  proportions  in  England  and 
Scotland  generally,  and,  also,  in  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where  the  Ihw  accumulate  immense  fortnnes ; 
and  from  such  diflSBienoes  alone,  we  should  infer,  which 
is  the  fact,  a  much  more  degraded  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes.  The  machine  not  only  enriches  the 
monopolist  of  wealUi,  but  creates,  at  the  same  time,  a 
large  amount  of  wretchedness,  suffering,  and  disease. 

Having  exhibited  the  relative  state  of  house  accom- 
modation in  the  four  great  manufacturing  and  eommer- 
dal  towns  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  and  Roch- 
dale, Dr.  Holland  continues — 

How  marked  is  the  difference  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  population  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  indi- 
cated by  these  facts,  compared  with  Sbeflldd  1  Every 
1000  inhabitants  in  Liverpool  are  living  in  fewer  houses 
by  57,  and  in  Manchester  by  37,  than  the  population  of 
this  town :  so  that,  in  the  former  place,  there  are  nearly 
seven  persons  to  each  house,  in  the  latter  nearly  six, 
and  in  Sheffield  about  five.  In  general  terms,  there  are 
in  Liverpool  700  persons  to  every  100  houses— in  Man- 
chester 600,  and  in  this  town  500.  These  different  pro- 
portions have  corresponding  degrees  of  wretchedness 
and  disease. 

The  public  roads,  drainage,  and  sewerage  of  Sheffield, 
are  superior  to  these  towns,  though  far  from  being  perfect ; 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Sheffield  is  considerably 
under  that  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Typhus,  that 
fearfhl  scourge  ofpoor  communities,  seldom  visits  the  town. 
The  iigurious  nature  of  the  employments  of  the  arttsane 
of  Sheffield  is,  however,  one  active  cause  of  a  hi|^  morta- 
lity. There  are  others,  which  are  applicable  to  all  mann- 
fkcturing  towns  ;  as  dissipation,  and  early  imprudent 
marriages.  The  following  statement  may  account  tofr 
some  of  the  social  evils  of  the  working-people  in  many 
more  towns  than  Sheflleld : — 

Dissipation  has  always  existed  to  a  painM  extent 
among  great  numbers  of  the  grinders,  which  is  to  be 
ascriM  to  several  circumstances.  In  general  they  are 
put  t<^work  very  early,  without  having  received  any 
education  whatever :  hence  their  ignorance  is  the  source 
of  many  evils.  They  have  few  mental  resources  of  en- 
joyment within  themselves.  One  prominent  and  most 
banefhl  evil  springing  out  of  this  ignorance,  is  early 
marriages.  The  ability  to  support  a  wife,  never  appears 
to  be  a  consideration  with  many  of  them ;  and  indeed  the 
more  indigent  they  are,  the  earlier  do  they  marry;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  grinders  marry  girls 
employed  in  manufactures,  whose  habits  and  ignorance 
of  household  affhirs  are  ill-calculated  to  enable  them  to 
use,  to  the  best  advantage,  what  is  earned.  We  speak 
from  extensive  inquiries  when  we  assert,  that  the  more 
wretched  the  condition  of  the  artisans,  the  earlier  do 
they  marry. 

In  our  opinion,  the  employment  of  girls  in  shops  is 
fraught  witii  a  greater  amount  of  evil  to  the  wellbeing 
of  society,  than  almost  any  other  cause  coexistent  with 
manufactures.  It  is  the  source  Of  a  low  tone  of  mora- 
lity, ignorance,  and  suffering.  In  some  of  the  branches 
of  teade  carried  on  in  this  town,  girls  are  extensively 
employed;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  same  room 
witii  men  and  boys ;  or  pursue  their  labours  in  constant 
intercourse  with  them.  As  long  as  this  practice  pre- 
vails, much  of  the  good  that  education  "Would  produce 
will  be  obunteracted;  and  generation  after  generation 
will  arise,  presenting  little  improvement  in  feelings  or 
habits. 

Dr.  Holland  seems  to  believe  that  periods  of  prosperity 
are  more  calculated  to  undermine  the  morals  of  the  arti- 
sans, than  those  times  of  adversity,  whtob  forcibly  teach 
the  necessity  of  forethought,  temperance,  and  fruj^ty. 
And  among  ill-instracted  men, this  maybe  true.  He  states 
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one  powerful  eaase  of  the  tardy  improvement  of  the 
class,  to  be  the  yery  early  age  at  which  children  in  ma&y 
branches  are  set  to  regular  work.    He  says — 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  independence  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  artisans  in  branches  in  which  the  yonng  are  seldom 
admitted  vnder  fourteen  years  of  age.  Many  £Mts,  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  are  giyen  in  the  analysis  of  the  sereral 
trades  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  inquiry.  Another 
circumstance,  fraught  with  much  eyil  and  worthy  of  no- 
tice, is  the  employment  of  girls  and  women  in  manufac- 
tories. The  introduction  of  them  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  in  all  branches  in  which  they  can  be  made 

useftil It  will  readily  be 

admitted,  that  a  workshop  is  a  yery  indiffisrent  school 
for  the  fiiture  wife,  the  duties  of  which  are  usually  un- 
dertaken at  an  early  age.  To  eyery  person  acquainted 
with  manufactures,  it  is  manifest,  that  one  of  the  great 
and  growing  eyils,  unfavourable  to  the  projpress  of  mo- 
rality and  intelligence,  is  the  extent  to  which  females 
are  employed  in  workshops.  The  influence  of  this  cir- 
cumstance extends  widely,  and  counteracts  much  of  the 
good  that  education  would  otherwise  produce.  The  fre- 
quent associations  which  in  consequence  take  place 
among  the  sexes  in  yery  early  life — ^the  vicious  habits 
which  are  formed,  and  the  marriages  which  result,  with 
little  thought  or  provision  for  the  future,  render  the  do- 
mestio  hearth  not  one  of  comfort  to  the  husband,  nor  a 
school  of  virtue  to  the  children.  Ignorance,  vnretched- 
ness,  and  dissipation,  are  the  evils  which  spring  luxuri- 
antly out  of  such  circumstances,  and  are  multiplied  in 
the  successiye  generations.  The  progress  of  civilisation 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  creation  of  wealth ;  nor  does 
the  latter  afford  a  just  indication  of  the  amount  of  hap- 
piness pervading  society.  The  intensity  of  the  struggle 
to  accumulate  riches,  is  familiar  with  disappointments 
and  anxieties,  and  is  too  apt  to  exert  a  painful  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  millions— the  instruments  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  imposing  expression  of  independence  and 
affluence  in  the  few,  must  not  mislead  us  incur  estimate 
ofthe  condition  of  the  many.  .  .  .  There 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  or,  per- 
haps of  the  world,  in  which  the  same  amount  of  indigence 
and  crime  existed,  in  relation  to  the  population,  and  in 
association  with  boundless  wealth,  inactive  and  unprofit- 
able, or  overflowing  in  the  refined  indulgences  of «  self- 
ish and  luxurious  age. 

The  employment  of  girls  and  women,  is  both  an  effect 
and  cause  of  this  state  of  things  ;  and  though  there  are 
evils  which  the  legislature  cannot  remove,  this  is  one 
which  admits  of  considerable  correction.  The  town 
councQ  of  Leeds,  in  their  statistical  inquiry,  remark,  in 
allusion  to  this  subject :— "  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
mill  girl  from  the  town  ;  she  leaves  her  work  and  has- 
tens to  her  associates,  with  whom,  during  the  day,  she 
has  planned  some  project  for  the  evening  ;  her  father  is 
at  the  public  house  ;  her  mother,  thus  left  for  months, 
has  herself  become  careless  in  her  person,  and  almost 
reckless  in  her  habits  :  the  daughter  thus  has  no  one  to 
guide  her  ;  her  associates  at  home  and  abroad  tae  aban- 
doned ;  eventually  she  becomes  so  herself,  and  is  lost  to 
all  sense  of  decency." 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield 

do  not  admit  of  immense  or  large  fortunes  being  realized 

by  a  class  of  persons  upon  whose  character  Dr.  Holland 

thus  moralizes — 

Men  spring  up  suddenly  into  a  commanding  position 
in  society,  vnth  immense  energies  and  determined  enter- 
prise—stimulated by  one  feel^— the  thirst  to  make  a 
fortune.  The  success  of  their  exertions  is  in  no  degree 
retarded  by  any  refined  or  delicate  considerations  con- 
cerning the  mode  ;  education  gives  no  relish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pleasures  of  social  life  ;  time  is  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  in  the  interchange  of  thought,  or  in  the  dis- 
euBsion  of  matters  which  have  not  an  immediate  and  ob- 
vious practical  application.  No  field  opens  to  seduce  the 
intellect  to  look  abroad,  or  to  impart  the  first  elements 
pf  taste,  by  which  the  mind  might  be  tempted  to  forget  i 


its  rigid  duty — which  is  aetion,  and  not  eontemp 
Thus,  fortunes  so  created  are  too  generally  associate 
little  that  is  generous  in  sentiment,  liberal  in  prii 
or  elevated  in  view.  The  manuA^^turer  is  an  ani 
machine,  and  as  regular  in  the  routine  of  his  open 
and  often  as  insensible  of  the  condition  and  nece 
of  tiie  artisans.  The  success  which  results,  engi 
an  intolerant  and  overbearing  disposition.  The  i 
dual  claims  for  wealth  what  belongs  to  mind ;  and 
upon  aJU  acquirements  as  things  of  no  use  in  this  ' 
unless  they  throw  light  on  the  process  of  money-mal 
the  secret  of  which  depends  not  on  large  cnltiyated 
tal  powers,  but  on  determined  energy,  and  the  c< 
tration  of  a  few  fficulties. 

This  is,  howeyer,  stating  things  in  the  extreme 

means  of  education  appear  more  scanty  in  Sheffielc 

those  of  religious  instruction,  save  to  the  miserably 

who  need  religious  instniction  most,  and  have  lea 

portunity  of  obtaining  it;  but  of  late  the  Chord 

also  the  Independents  and  Methodists'  are  paying 

attention   to  schools.      The  fault  of  Dr.    HoU 

book,  as  one  addressed  to  the  country  at  large, 

bulk  and  extent  of  detail.    A  pamphlet,  like  that  i 

Kayo's  of  Manchester,  would  better  haye  served  hii 

pose,  save  vrith  those  having  a  local  interest  In  al 

can  be  said  about  their  own  tovm.    The  book,  how 

contains  all  the  material  for  what  we  mean,  and  al 

deal  more;  and  must  have  cost  the  author  great  pi 

Wanderings  of  a  Journeyman  Tailor  through  Europ 

the  Eastffrom  1824  to  1840.   By  P.  D.  Holthaus, , 

neyman  Tailor,  from  Werdohl  in  Westphalia.     T 

lated  from  the  German  by  William  Hewitt.     1 

pp.  288.    Longman  &  Co. 

We  love  all  German  tailors  for  the  sake  of  one — I 
RICH  Stilling.  Holthaus  is  not  a  Stilling  ;  but  he 
amusing  fellow,  gifted  with  a  prodigious  organ  of  1 
ity;  and  would  have  been  quite  a  marvel  had  his  tr; 
been  undertaken  three  centuries  sooner,  when  then 
stUl  something  new  to  be  seen  and  told.  The  pen 
adventures  and  difficulties  ofthe  Tailor,  working  hia 
through  Germany, Hungary,  and  Poland,and  into  Tm 
and  afterwards  to  the  Holy  Land ;  catching,  ah 
glimpse  of  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  1 
however,  an  interest  belonging  to  them  which  we 
for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  those  modem  travellers 
never  think  of  setting  out  without  money  in  their  pocl 
In  his  descriptions  of  places  and  manners,  we  ca 
help  thinking  that  the  tailor  must  have  refreshed 
memory  after  he  came  home,  or,  perhaps,  enla 
his  knowledge  by  a  little  reading  before  he  set 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  tailor  could,  in  his  rami 
have  picked  up  so  much  information  about  the  cusi 
of  the  East  from  personal  observation. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  our  Tailor,  having  lost 
parents,  set  out  on  his  travels  after  the  custom  of  aU 
German  artisans  ;  working  a  few  weeks  or  month 
the  different  towns  as  employment  offered,  or  inclina 
prompted  ;  drinking  beer  when  he  had  money,  and  < 
tent  with  saltless  meal-dumplings  when  it  failed  ;  o 
ragged  and  shoeless,  but  never  out  of  spirits ;  strolling 
Wander-Book  in  hand,  until  he  had  seen  nearly  all  ( 
many,  and  ail  its  most  famous  sights.  But  he  has 
peatedly  travelled  in  the  Fatherland.  His  descripti 
have  the  merit  of  extreme  brevity,  or  how  could  he  h 
told  half  so  much  as  he  has  done  t  After  wandering 
years  in  the  Beloved  Fatherland,  Holthaus  entered  H 
gary,  on  his  route,  though  yet  undetermined,  to  the  J^ 
But  he  zig-zagged  continually ;  and  often,  after  long  in^ 
yals,  passed  over  the  same  ground.    Here  we  glean,  a 
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sd 


,  a  bit  of  desertption  of  Mr.  Borrow's  favour- 


ites :— 

We  iFere  not  &r  from  Presbnig,  when  at  once  we 
ktid  in  the  distance^ »  ainging,  flhouting,  and  halloo- 
ii^  which  eontmiiaUj  drew  nearer.  Presently  we  met 
hat  wigoofl^m  wfaioh  a  brown  company  of  gipsies  were 
ttted.  It  was  a  curioos  sight.  There  sate  men  and 
wmtUf  girk  and  boys,  all  dark  as  half-negroes^  in  rag- 
ged may,  with  long  shining  hair,  smeared  after  the 
Hm^garian  ftahlon  with  lard.  We  gaxed  at  them  with 
■rtofmhnwBt.  Scarcely  had  the  merry  company  passed 
■£,  when  a  wagon  halted.  The  little,  starred,  and  skele- 
toB  horse,  of  which  you  might  count  eyerv  rib,  could 
■0  logger  eontimie  the  gallop.  He  stood  stiU,  and 
could  not  be  moTed  from  3ie  spot.  They  did  not  stand 
IsBg  eoBsidering,  bat  took  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
mgan,  and  belaboured  the  wretched  beast  till  it  ftU 
dadia  the  haneaa.  The  dingy  company  were  now  ob- 
lifed  to  pmsoe  their  journey  on  foot ;  but  the  loss  was 
^t  great,  and  night  would  see  them  in  possession  of 
ifiotber  hack  ;  for  the  gipsies  understand  yery  well  how 
to  set  about  horse-stealing,  for  thieving  is  properly  their 
pnfeMii.  Thia  people  have  in  this  country  their  pe- 
cifiarseat.  They  are  scattered  throughout  all  Hun- 
guy,  Siebenbilrgen,  Wallachia,  and  ^l^key^  and  we 
ift^wirds  encountered  them  very  often. 

Tliere  are  also  amongst  the  gipsies  handworkers,  but 
nlj  in  inm  ;  smiths,  who  make  nails,  horse-shoes,  and 
BidEen.  The  gie»ter  portion  of  them,  howerer,  consiste 
flf  HBBidenng  Tai^lionds,  who  practise  robbery,  theft, 
ttd  fbrtone-telling.  There  are,  too,  amongst  them  many 
SBSiQiDs,  who  pl&7  on  all  sorts  of  instruments,  but  sel- 
dom fnm  notes — although  they  steal  by  the  notes.  The 
mkiaDi  and  smitbs  in  all  the  villages  are  gipsies.  For 
^^tm^fpalimka,  or  brandy,  they  will  do  almost  any- 
&ag.  Boys  and  girls  go  a^ut  till  twelve  years  old 
&bM6t  entirely  naked.  Others,  clad  in  rags,  swarming 
vith  Tensin  of  every  species.  If  you  encounter  them  on 
tbe  mj,  all  run  and  beset  you  with  begging  most  im- 
pofteaately.  Women  and  girls  set  aside  all  shame,  and 
ue  the  most  teanng  of  all  the  crew.  The  gipsies  nei- 
^rfiow  nor  rei^,  and  yet  the  Heavenly  Father  feeds 
tkoa ;  like  the  birids  of  the  air,  they  take  and  eat  what 
they  find  on  the  roads.  I  even  saw  them  eat  dead  fowls 
ifid  geese  which  they  dragged  from  the  dunghills,  and 
hudly  pludting  them,  devoured  them  raw,  or  only  a 
fittie  warmed  over  the  fire.  The  women  carry  the 
eiiUiea  about  on  the  back  till  they  can  run.  They  work, 
daaee,  and  nm  with  this  burden  ;  the  children  making 
u  outcry  only  when  they  are  hungry. 

My  oomrade,  at  the  sight  of  this  noble  band,  lost  all 

conge  to  travel  farther  into  Hungary 

la  ay  youth  I  had  heard  of  Hungary,  as  of  a  country 
iiat^y  as  it  were  under  the  world.  No  longer  in  Ger- 
■uy,  but  amidst  strange  and  singular  people,  whose 
haguge  I  did  not  understand,  I  strode  forward,  hoping 
far  the  best.  But  my  old  desires  and  old  courage 
tiina^cd.  The  stranger  that  men  and  countries  were 
torn, the  move  euiions  was  I  to  gaze  around  me.  It 
w  a  beautiful  and  a  blessed  land  that  lay  before  me  ; 
s^aayoTmy  companions  on  my  travels,  and  in  the  Her- 
Wigs,  had  said  so  much  of  it  to  me.  Therefore,  for- 
ward] 

While  on  hia  second  wandering  in  Hungary,  the 

Tailar  had  this  singular  adventure,  one  worse  &r  than 

the  eonbat  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  : — 

Imnediately  beyond  Pesth,  but  particularly  from 
Msholz  onward,  where  also  many  Slawakens  live,  be- 
gias  a  waete  and  desert  region.  There  are  immense 
piaias  ef  sand,  dothed  with  dry  grass  ;  heaths,  where 
M  lie  nothlag  but  isolated  huts  of  shepherds  and 
WdfiowD,  called  Pustea.  But  these  shepherds  are  no 
1^  diq^herds ;  they  resemble  rather  wolves  in  sheep's 
^<)<hbig,  and  are  extremely  thievish  and  rascally.  They 
^  whole  troops  of  wolf-dogs,  and  when  a  traveller 
^fieus,  they  hmmd  these  beasts  dpon  him.  Such  a  re- 
ttptica  via  mine  :  I  was  walking  quite  unsuspiciously 
•*tt  the  Debrexiner  heathy  when  at  once  I  found  myself 
^snoanded  by  t^eho  large  hounds.    The  shepherds, 


who  had^et  them  upon  me,  watched  from  a  distance  the 
progress  of  the  affair.  To  defend  myself  from  these 
creatures,  which  flew  upon  me  from  all  sides,  I  struck 
in  every  direction  with  my  stick,  and  with  all  my 
might ;  but  they  pressed  so  f^ously  upon  me  that  I 
considered  myself  as  lost.  In  this  extremity  of  danger, 
there  occurred  to  me  suddenly  an  idea :  I  took  my  hat 
in  my  mouth,  put  my  stick  between  my  legs,  as  a  great 
tail,  and  stooping  almost  double,  I  da^ed  fiercely  upon 
them.  This  took  effect ;  they  were  startled,  stood  still, 
and  I  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  way  in  peace  to  De- 
bresin. 

In  this  whole  district  through  which  I  travelled,  live 
the  thorough  full-blood  Hungarians.  They  are  clothed 
neariy  the  same  as  the  Raitien,  except  that  they  wear 
only  short  boots  or  Ischismen  of  sbeep-leatiier,  with  spurs 
attached.  The  common  Hungarian  wears  patsohen  or 
sandals,  if  he  does  not  go  barefoot ;  white  linen  trousers, 
probably  a  couple  of  ells  in  width,  and  fastened  round 
the  body  with  a  lace  ;  a  short  shirt,  which,  like  the  Bait- 
sen,  he  smears  with  bacon  ;  and  between  the  trousers 
and  shirt  is  also  a  breadth  of  sun-bumt  skin  to  be 
seen.  The  long  hair  is  also  pomaded  with  bacon.  They 
carry  almost  constantly  along  stick  filled  with  lead,  and 
furnished  at  bottom  with  a  thick  knob.  Their  hats  are 
low,  with  brims  of  three-quarters  of  an  ell  wide,  and 
serve  them  frequently  for  drinking  vessels.  The  citizen 
of  the  middle  rank  wears  blue  narrow  trousers,  and  a 
blue  spencer,  set  with  large  silver  buttons.  In  winter, 
too,  he  has  usually  a  great  fhr  cloak  about  him.  The 
Hungarian  nobles  wear  Attila-coats  ;  they  are  very 
proud,  and  make  excessive  show.  Especially  do  they 
understand  making  a  great  noise  with  their  spurs.  When 
they  dance,  they  strike  their  heels  together,  and  the  spurs 
ring  amazingly.  If  a  gipsy  only  lets  his  fiddle  be  heard, 
away  goes  the  dance.  Their  peculiar  dances  are  very 
artificial.  They  twist  their  huge  mustaches  into  mon- 
strous rat-tails. 

The  reader  may  now  guess  the  kind  of  entertainment 
he  will  find  in  the  wanderings  of  the  Prussian  Tailor. 
Young  persons,  and  those  to  whom  the  ground  is  new, 
may  find  amusement  in  accompanying  him ;  but  the  bet- 
ter-instructed will  not  find  much  of  novelty  either  in  the 
objects  which  fell  under  his  notice,  or  his  manner  of 
viewing  them.  The  book  is  popular  in  Germany,  if  we 
may  judge  by  a  Tliird  Edition  ;  but  it  will,  we  fear,  be 
of  less  general  interest  in  England,  save  as  a  curiosity. 
iHctionnaire  Unirenel  d'llistoire  et  de  Geographie,  par 

M.  Bouillet,  Proviseur  du  College  Boyal  de  Bourbon. 

12th  Edition.    Paris:  Machette.     1843. 

The  French  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  great 
works  of  reference,  and  for  an  obvious  reason :  from  the 
universality  of  their  language,  they  have  looked  to  the 
market  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of  Europe  at 
large.  Now,  however,  that  the  German  and  English 
languages  are  more  extensively  studied,  while  the  de- 
mand for  works  of  reference  has  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increased,  the  Teutonic  energies  have  been 
brought  into  the  field  in  a  manner  likely  to  shake  the 
supremacy  of ''  our  natural  enemy."  The  Onversations 
Lexicon  and  the  great  Encyclopedia  of  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber,  are  taking  the  place,  among  those  who  read  German, 
of  the  French  works  of  a  like  class ;  and  the  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffhsion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  which  heretofore  had  so  far  excelled  every 
English  work  aiming  at  the  same  character. 

The  French,  however,  seem  stUl  to  keep  the  lead  in 
the  smaller  and  more  compact  class  of  works  of  refer- 
ence ;  such  as  the  one  now  before  us.  The  almost  total 
absence  of  any  portable  work  which  may  be  trusted  to 
for  accuracy  and  scholarship,  as  a  vehicle  of  general 
reference  on  biographical|  geographical|  and  historical 
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sabjects,  is  diaoreditable  to  ottr  llieratttre.  J%e  little 
^  Treasuries  *'  of  Maunder,  with  all  their  qnackish  air, 
are  in  reality  the  best  works  of  the  kind  which  we 
possess.  It  is  erident,  howerer,  that  they  are  the  pro- 
dactions  of  a  mere  abridger^-~a  man  who  knows  nothing 
oriticaUy  of  the  subjeota  on  which  he  writes ;  and  whose 
qualification  consists  merely  in  a  power  to  abridge  the 
more  lengthy  details  of  larger  works  of  reference  with- 
out making  blunders.  The  work  before  ns  is  of  a  yery 
different  character ;  and  we  wonld  feel  gratified  if  it 
were  in  our  power  to  say  that  our  own  language  pos- 
sesses its  parallel.  .The  success  which  it  has  met  with 
in  passing  through  eleren  editions,  seems  to  have  incited 
the  editor  to  make  increased  exertions  to  keep  all 
riralry,  in  what  must  be  a  highly  profitable  work,  at  a 
distance.  The  whole  of  it  is  contained  in  a  single  large 
and  very  closely  printed  volume.  It  ranges  over  the 
whole  field  of  history ;  contains  a  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy and  of  Geography;  and  ftimishes  a  sort  of 
dassical  Eneyolopedia.  It  embraces,  in  short,  all  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge  which  are  not  connected 
with  natural  science.  It  has  received  an  official  testi- 
mony in  its  fayonr  which  there  are  no  means  of  bestow- 
ing in -this  country,  in  being  sanctioned  by  the  Royal 
Council  of  Education,  as  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versities and  public  schools. 

M.  Bouillet  is  not  the  sole  author  of  the  book ;  indeed 
it  is  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  one 
small  head  should  carry  so  much  learning ;  and  various 
departments  have  been  respectively  treated  by  a  small 
army  of  assistants.  There  is  an  unfortunate  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  language  which  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly ill  adapted  for  works  of  general  reference.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  awaken  Monsieur  from  the  dream  that 
there  is  no  people  that  has  been  or  that  is  upon 
the  fiftoe  of  the  earth  worth  thinking  or  speaking  about, 
except  in  its  reference  to  the  Great  Nation.  Hence 
mankind  at  large,  with  their  institutions,  notions,  and 
habits,  have  been  spoken  of  by  French  writers  much  in 
the  spirit  in  which  our. travellers  treat  those  of  Kamt- 
schatka  or  the  Sandwich  Islands:  things  trifiing  in 
themselves,  but  curious  as  a  ground  of  speculation  to 
the  civilised  observer.  Our  traveller  will  hardly  be 
at  the  pains  to  take  the  name  of  a  prince  of  Ota- 
haite  according  to  perfect  Otaheitean  orthography — 
he  will  content  himself  with  some'  half-Anglified  ap- 
proach to  it.  So  London  and  Edinburgh,  not  having 
anything  French  in  their  respective  sounds,  are  con- 
sidered barbarous  names,  which  neither  Young  nor  Old 
France  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  acquiring ;  and  according 
to  civilized  usage,  they  must  figure  as  "  Londres"  and 
^  Edimbonrg.''  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  same  defect 
in  our  own  language;  but  not  to  so  extravagant  an  extent. 
We  call  Ki2$benhaven,  Copenhagen  ;  and  K5ln,  Cologne. 
But  our  encyclopedists  and  geographers  are  getting 
ashamed  of  this  provincialism,  and  are  adopting  what 
seems  to  be  the  only  method  for  the  avoidance  of  con- 
fusion— ^giving  the  subject  under  the  name  it  is  called 
by  in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  and  affording  a 
cross  reference  from  the  name  it  has  acquired  in  our  con- 
versational language  to  that  under  which  it  is  discussed. 
If  this  notice  should  come  nnder  the  eyes  of  any  manu- 
facturers of  French  works  of  reference,  we  hope  it  may 
induce  them  to  adopt  this  plan.  Their  language  does 
so  clip,  distort,  and  denationalise  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  belonging  to  other  countries^  ihat  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  them.    We  have  »nne  cross-refsrences 


in  the  book  before  us,  but  they  ought  to  be  unii 
With  wonderful  condescension  the  Frenchman  h; 
tered  the  word  H»ga,  (which  we  call  the  Hague,)  t 
ns  to  look  for  it  at  La  Haey,  which  is  the  nam 
French  honour  it  with.  There  is  a  cross-refereni 
from  ^Scotia,  viz.  Ecosse**:  it  would  have  bee 
much  to  expect  ^  Scotland"  to  be  entered.  But  th 
no  head  for  Antwerpen  or  Antwerp.  It  comes  in  t 
under  its  French  name  Anvers ;  nor  do  we  fin( 
German  town  of  Aachen,  under  any  other  title  than 
with  which  the  French  have  chosen  to  christen  it,— 
la-Chapelle. 

We  British  are  not  guiltless  in  this   respect 
have  sadly  maltreated  the  ancients.    What  right 
we  to  call  Homeros,  Homer;  or   Horatius,  Hoi 
or  Livius,  Livy;  more  than  our   neighbours   to 
the  an  from  the  end  of  Thomson,  or  the    m» 
Brown !    But  the  French  beat  us  in  this  *^  by  a 
chalk,"  as  the  Americans  say.     What  can  be  equ 
degradation  to  the  conversion  of  Titus  Livius  into 
Live !    We  give  Sophocles  and  Aristarehus  their 
but  with  the  French  they  are  Sophode  and  Arista 
Moreover,  even  in  the  cases  where  our  conversat 
usage  has  mutilated  classical  names,  our  books  of  i 
ence  restore  them.    Not  so  the  French.    We  look  i 
present  book  for  the  head  Madcenas;  but  there  is  no 
entry.    We  must  be  content  with  Mecene. 

With  all  the  defects  which  these  pecuUaritie 
French  literature  predicate,  the  work  before  us  ap| 
to  be  an  excellent  one  ;  and  after  having  tested  it 
multitude  of  references,  we  can  safely  recommend 
our  readers.   It  will  not  probably  be  consulted  by  i 
for  articles  referring  to    EnglMid   and  Scotland; 
though  we  are  told  that  Leith  is  three  miles  (viz. 
kilometres)  from  Edinburgh,  and  Abbotsford  is  sal 
be  near  the  river  Estrick,  yet  'geography  is  a  dej 
ment  so  liable  to  blunders,  that  we  find  them 
petually  occurring  in  our  home  works  of  refere 
In  a  geographical  work  of  very  great  pretension,  | 
lished  in  London,  we  find  it  stated  that  the  prim 
street  of  Aberdeen  passes  over  a  magnificent  br 
across  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  and  in  an  edition  of  Bro 
Gazetteer,  published,  so  lately  as  1835,  we  find  i 
Edinburgh  has  one  member  of  Parliament  chosen  b> 
Town  Council,  and  that  Aberdeen  united  with  Fo] 
Montrose,  &c.  in  the  election  of  a  member.  M.  Bouil] 
book  will  be  especially  usefhl  to  those  who  wish  to  ] 
sess  a  work  of  accurate  reference  regarding  the  prei 
state  of  France  and  its  later  history. 
Ffxinoe ;  h^  GovimfMnUtl,  AdvUniitraiitef  and  So 

OrganizcUum,  exposed  and  considered^  in  Ue  Princi\ 

iU  Working,  and  Remits,    8vo,  pp.  226.    Lend 
'  Madden  &  Co. 

This  is  rather  a  remarkable  book,,  and  one  wl 
would  inevitably  draw  the  paternal  attention  of 
French  Government  upon  the  author,  if  it  appeared 
France.  It  must  prove  even  more  obnoxious  to  L^ 
Philippe  than  the  Russian  Travels  of  the  Marquis 
Custine  can  do  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  aut 
would  seem  to  be  a  thorough  Liberal;  yet,  riewing 
work  in  connexion  with  the  crisis,  we  are  not  cerl 
but  that  he  has  taken  the  best  line  which  an  adroit 
vocate  of  Legitimacy  could  select.  We  may  be  refin 
too  fkr,  and  the  purpose  of  the  exposer  may  be  sin^ 
The  work  is  a  clever  and  able  one  ;  written  w 
a  strong  bias,  no  doubt,  and  highly  coloured,  1 
containing  a  great  deal  of  naked,  plain-spoken  tni 
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Aeeoidingto  this  auibor,  the  GoT«niment  of  France  is 
csmpt  tbnnigfaont,  yitiated  fh>m  the  core  to  the  re- 
Botort  estreiAities ;  the  representatiye  system,  narrow  as 
ka  Ms  k,  bemg  more  depraved,  more  under  compt 
alaeoces,  than  even  our  own  old  boronghmongering  or^ 
poinlloiL  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Ministry  of  Pnblic 
iMlnctioii — ^npon  National  Education — ^which  seems  to 
vpeeofiariy  important;  as  it  establishes  our  own  doc- 
tiii^  that  no  people  will  ever  be  well  educated,  until 
thej  educate  themselves;  or,  in  other  words,  the  means 
boBf  seeared,  that  they  are  themseWes  the  agents. 

TkePnUOaiU  Beformatum  in  all  CouiOries;  including 
SkoAa  of  tke  State  and  ProtpeeU  of  the  Reformed 
CkvAa ;  a  hook  for  Critieal  Times.  By  the  Rer.  John 
Mori8on,DJ).    OctaYO.    Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

TUs  history  has  &  twofold  purpose.  It  is  meant  to 
p9^  condensed  view  of  the  Protestant  Reformation; 
udiidsingthisyto  actas  an  antidote  to  modem  Puseyism, 
«^  is  held  to  differ  llUle,  substantially,  from  the  sys- 
te  which  the  Reformation  overthrew.  «  It  is  high 
tiae,"»yi  Dr.  Hoiiaon,in  his  Introduction, ''for  the 
■acere  lorers  of  Bible  truth  to  bethink  themselves  of 
'tke  Bffa  of  the  times;*  to  rally  round  the  living  ora- 
do;  to  contend  earnestly  for  *  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  aints;'  and  to  take  good  heed  lest  the  tradi- 
tioB  »f  a  corrupt  antiquity  should  be  suffered  to  sup- 
ptet  the  plam  and  palpable  doctrines  of  inapired  truth.*' 
Oa  thb  notive,  Dr.  Monson  has  produced  a  very  read- 
ibfeconpilation;  thoaghonewhich,almoBt  of  necessity, 
Bsst  be  afitUe  one-sided.  One-sided  reading  may,  m  some 
ntfaseesihave  eansed  one-sided  writing.  The  work,how- 
(^fdiMOTeis  no  bitterness,  and  no  wiUhl  exaggeration. 
T^uthor  merely  dwells  longer  upon  some  subjects  than 
a  Rnctlj]mpartial,or  philosophic  historian— if  ever  there 
wai  ene— B%ht  do,  and  treats  others  with  slight  atten- 
Iw.  Thisis,  howeTor,  a  book  that  is  wanted  just  now; 
ad  it  will  satis&etorily  supply  the  want  felt. 

Ifrmiom,  Tkau^te,  and  Sketches,  during  Two  Years  in 
Fmee  and  Smizeriand.  By  Martha  Maodonald 
lament  18mo,  pp.  343.  London  :  Moxon. 
%  is, to  us,  an  old  fUend  with  a  new  face,  and  that  a 
■Kh  handsomer  one.  A  considerable  time  since,  we 
^ndm  our  table,  a  thick  pamphlet,  printed  on  a  small 
typ*  la  doable  colnmns,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Cham- 
^'»T^rrmatiaufor  thePeople,hxLt  very  inferior  in  point 
«(p>per  and  typography;  liker,  indeed, 'a  Yankee 
P*ted  reprint  than  an  original  English  work.  It  was 
^Btfll  greater  diseovery,  that,  under  t^  homely  guise, 
tekedan  excellent  book  ;  with  many  redundancies  and 
«periliiitie8,no  doubt,  as  to  be  expected  in  the  free  cor- 
''■P^deooe  of  a  daughter  first  separated  from  a  mother 
t»  viem  flhe  was  devotedly  attached,  but  with  many  and 
n»  «n«s  and  solid  merits.  It  was  said  at  the  time, 
C«  we  had  met  with  worfcs  of  a  very  inferior  kind  printed 
^"rfwBiely  in  several  volumes,  and  published  by'  a 
^*>«^  bookseller  ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  again  to 
■«et  with  this  aeoompltshed  lady's  work  in  a  shape 
•^  nay  ensure  it  an  adequate  degree  of  attention. 
*«  ywng  lady  went  abroad,  probably  to  finish  her 
t^seatioa;  though  her  education,  wherever  it  was  acquir- 
jVnast  have  been  considerably  above  the  average 
•*»  Ae  left  England.  The  first  part  of  her  work, 
™i  is  in  a  aeries  of  Letters,  relates  to  Paris  alone, 
awlwhahe  resided  in  different  boarding-schools  and 
r^*^ ;  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  society,  and  of  the  do- 
■«^  life  ef  the  Parisiaiis.    This  is,  indeed,  the  feature 


I  which  gives  value  to  her  clever  book.  The  reader  may 
I  be  certain  that,  so  iar  as^Pam  and  its  People  are  seen 
in  her  pages,  they  are  seen  as  they  exist ;  and' not  as  in 
the  fancies  of  a  dreamer's  eyes,  or  in  the  misshapen  Ibmui 
of  an  undaunted  guesser.  The  tour  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland  is  of  comparatively  less  value  :  but 
the  adventures  are  pleasingly  related;  and  the  reflections 
indicate  more  expansion  and  maturity  of  mind  than  one 
expects  to  find  in  a  very  young  person.  She  is  tipronounced 
Liberal.  But  we  formerly  said  so  much  of  the  merits 
of  this  work,  that  we  must  rest  contented  to  announce 
its  reappearance  in  a  fitting  garb ;  and  not  less  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  fit  audience,  from  the  revision  it 
has  undergone. 

The  Emigrant  to  North  America.  From  Memoranda 
of  a  Settler  in  Canada.  By  an  Emigrant  Farmer 
of  twenty  years'  experience.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

One  object,  if  not  the  main  object,  of  this  little 
book,  is  to  recommend  Canada  to  British  agricultural 
emigrants,  as  a  field  for  settlement  superior  to  any 
to  be  found  in  the  Western  States  of  America.  The 
work  was  first  printed  in  Canada ;  and  though  we 
will  not  aver  that  everything  happened  to  the  Emigrant 
Farmer  exactly  as  it  is  here  set  down,  and  still  less  to 
his  witty  friend  IMtert  Stevenson,  the  emigrant  from 
Ayrshire,  we  may  safely  state  that  their  letters  contain 
a  condensed  body  of  useftil,  and  we  believe  accurate  in- 
formation, and  will  form  safer  guides  than  works  of 
muoh^  greater  pretension,  and  of  many  times  the  price. 
We  give  but  one  brief  extract;  premising,  that  though 
we  question  some  of  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson's  Ihots,  we 
by  no  means  doubt  his  general  truth. 

The  land  through  which  I  passed  was  all  good  till  I 
came  near  to  the  town  of  Goderich,  where  it  gets  gra- 
velly. Goderich  is  on  a  high  bank,  overlooking  the 
River  Maitland  and  Lake  Huron,  and  a  very  i  bonny 
place  it  is.  I  here  met  with  Br.  Dunlop,  and  he  asked 
me  to '  conie  over  and  dine  with  him  ;  he  has  a  bonny 
house  on  the  top  of  a  bank  overiookinff  one  of  the  finest 
holms  I  ever  saw,  with  the  BiverlCaitland  winding 
through  it.  He  is  a  man  .of  most  serious  and  devout 
manners,  but  not  more  so  than  becomes  his  station  as  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  Kirk.  Indeed  I  am  told  he  is  a 
saint  upon  earth.  We  handled  together  divers  spiritual 
matters;  and,  I  am  happy  tosay,he  is  tothefhllas 
orthodox  as  his  brother  the  advocate,  who  makes  snch 
a  rippet  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  is  a  well- 
meaning  young  man,  bnt  not  overburdened  with  brains. 
I'm  doubting. 

The  doctor  showed  me  a  statement  which  was  pub- 
lished hy  the  Canada  Company  about  two  years  ago, 
that  astonished  me  much,  as  showing  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Company's  settlements  here,  and  which 
were  only  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1829, 
before  which  period  this  extensive  tract  had  not  even 
been  explored;  and  yet,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  their  po- 
pulation exceeded  six  thousand,  and  the  value  of  the 
improvements  made  upon  their  lands,  and  of  the  live 
stock  which  they  had  aequired,  was  £242,287  ;  and  of 
this  large  amount,  it  is  worthy  of  deep  attention,  that — 

£90,486  was  acquired  by  five  hundred  and  fbnrteen 
families  who  had  come  into  the  settlement  altogether 
destitute. 

£10,242  by  siztynme  fiunilies,  whose  means  were  un- 
der £10. 

£40,526  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  fkmilies,  whose 
means  were  under  £50.    And, 

£100,850, 17s.  9d.  was  accumulated  by  parties  whose 
means,  though  small,  were'  over  that  amount,  but  still 
they  were  so  very  limited,  that  they  would  not  have 
been  equal  to  securing  for  themselves  at  home  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  independence  that  they  now  eigoy. 
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Whst  ample  enomm^emont  is  here  held  oni  to  the 
poor  labourer  and  small  &niiery  ^o  is  straggling  at 
home  for  a  bare  sabsistenoe,  to  emigrate  to  a^  country 
where  so  much  may  be  accomplished  by  honest  industry, 
unaided  eren  by  any  moneyed  capital  whateyer ! 

The  Hand-book  of  Hydropathy  for  Profemonal  and 
Domestic  Uee ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  hett  mode  of 
forming  Hydropathifi  Ettabliahmente,  &c.,  &c.  By  Dr. 
J.  Weiss.  OctaYO.  London  :  Madden  &  Co. 
Another  work  on  the  Cold-water  Cure,  and  the  balkiest 
of  them  all.  The  author,  a  German,  practised  for  tweWe 
years  at  Grraflfenberg,  and  the  neighbonzing  Tillage 
of  Freywaldau  ;  and  had  the  adrantage  of  a  previoas 
regular  medical  education.  We  believe  he  was  inyited 
orer  to  England  to  superintend  the  Hydropathic  estab- 
lishment  at  Stanshead,Bury  House,  Hertfordshire.  As 
we  oonceire  that  we  ftilly  did  our  duty  by  the  Cold- 
water  Cure  long  ago,  in  making  its  principle  and  practice 
generally  known,  we  need  only  say,  that  the  present 
work  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  selected  papers  and 
treatises  published  by  Captain  Oaridge ;  though  Dr. 
Weiss  is  by  no  means  so  dogmatic  as  some  of  the  ama- 
teur Hydropathists,  whom  he  indeed  condemns  for  igno- 
rance and  presumption.  He  expresses  great  doubts  as 
to  some  of  the  marrelloas  and  rapid  cures  effected  by 
cold  water  ;  though  placing  fhll  reliance  upon  the  treat- 
ment in  the  great  minority  of  diseases,  if  it  is  properly 
regulated.  He  has  no  fiiith,  however,  in  pneumonia 
being  cured  in  six,  eight,  or  at  most  twenty-four  hours  ; 
or  in  the  like  miracles  of  children  being  cured  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  walkhig  about  in  their  wet  bandages  on  the 
third  day.  We  think  we  have  heard  of  them  being 
abroad  on  the  seoond  day ;  bat  Priessniti  is  not  for  this 
accused  of  dishonoorable  motives  in  countenaneiag  such 
tales,  though  he  is  charged  with  total  unacqnaintance 
with  scientific  nomenclature^ — with,infact,mistakingone 
disease  for  another,  from  ignorance  of  pathology.  The 
treatise  of  Dr.  Weiss  wil),  we  think,  be  useful  to  ama- 
teurs even  more  than  to  professional  hydropathists  ;  as  it 
may  temper  their  zeal  with  a  little  Imowledge  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Experimental  Re$earche»y  Chemical  and  Agriculturalf 
showing  Carbon  to  be  a  Coif  pound  Body^  made  by  Plants, 
and  decomposed  by  Putrefaction,  By  Robert  Bigg, 
F.R.S.    12mo.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  whatever 
upon  these  Experimental  Researches :  and  we  are  well 
aware  that,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  pra<tfica^ 
agriculturalists,  they  are  likely  to  be  thoroughly  sifted 
and  tested.  But  we  think  that  the  experimenter,  in  his 
Introduction,  lays  down  true,  and  indeed  the  only  true, 
principles  of  scientific  investigation  and  experiment ; 
whiohhe  attacks  Professor  Liebeg,  whether  justly  or  not, 
for  disregarding.  The  volume  is  occupied  solely  by  minute 
details  of  the  experiments  by  which  Mr.  Rigg  supports 
his  theory. 

Selections  from  the  Kur-an,  commonly  called  in  England 
the  Koran,  with  an  interwoven  Commentary ;  translated 
from  the  A  rahic.  Methodically  arranged,  and  illustrated 
by  notes,  chiefly  from  Salet^  edition,  j[e^^c»  By  Ed- 
ward WUliam  Lane,  author  of  '*  The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians."  Octavo,  pp.  3 1 5. 
London :  Madden. 

Besides  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  above  title, 
this  work  contains  an  essential  preliminary  in  an  Intro- 
daeti(m  taken  from  Sale's  explanatory  discourse.    The 


sacred  books  of  religionists  so  numerous  as  ai 
Mahommedans  of  different  nations,  and  so  Car  ad\ 
in  civilisation,  before  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos, 
rank  next  to  the  Christian  world,must  be  a  subject  ol 
curiosity  and  interest ;  and  one  too  of  some  impoi 
to  the  liberal  inquirer,  as  well  as  to  the  theologian, 
selections,  made  by  an  author  not  alone  fkmilia] 
scholar  with  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  but  with  the 
acter  and  usages  of  Mussulmans,  is  therefore  a  wor 
was  required  to  supply  a  want  generally  felt.  The 
ciple  on  which  Mr.  Ijane  has  selected,  leads  h 
choose  what  is  the  most  worthy  of  admiration  i 
pretended  revelations  of  the  Prophet,  and  so  to  pas 
the  grossest  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Koran. 

Voyages  Bound  ike  World,  from  ike  Deaik  ofCc 
Cook  to  ike  present  time.  Pp.  448.  Edinburgh : « 
&Boyd. 

This  volume  forms  the  thirty-fourth  of  The  Edini 
Cabinet  LisiunT  ;  and  concludes,  we  imagine; 
epitome  of  all  the  memorable  Voyages  of  Discover 
have  ever  been  undertaken  from  the  circumnavigal 
Magellan'  to  the  latest  recorded,  which  renders  a 
tion  of  some  ten  or  twelve  volumes  of  this  inten 
series  a  complete  collection  of  the  most  celebratei 
ages ;  a  Navigator's  Library.  The  present  volun 
its  title  specifies,  is  limited  to  the  drcumnavigi 
that  have  been  undertaken  since  the  death  of  Co( 
the  maritime  enterprise  of  different  nations.  Sine 
stimulus  given  to  the  prosecution  of  discovery  I 
splendid  success  of  Cook,  and  particularly  in  the  pi 
century,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  have  vied 
each  other  in  maritime  enterprise.  There  is  thus  i 
and,  indeed,  an  overwhelming  accumulation  of  ; 
rials,  for  compilations,  of  the  kind  before  us;  and  th 
contains  the  highly  condensed  essence  of  many  vol 
of  voyages,  and  of  the  stores  of  scientific  inform 
collected  in  their  progress.  In  studying  compre 
the  compiler  has  not  sacrificed  the  clearness  and 

pleteness  of  the  narrative. ^The  striking  feature  < 

work  is  the  multitude  of  its  varied  fscts  concemii 
many  regions  and  tribes,  of  which,  until  a  period 
paratively  recent,  Europe  knew  little  or  nothing, 
volume  is  printed  with  the  same  neatness  and  care  i 
distinguishes  the  previous  divisions  of  The  Edini 
Cabinet  Library,  and  will  form  a  valuable  addition 

Picoiola. 

This  is  ah  Edinburgh  edition  of  Saintine's  celeb: 
volume,  revised  and  abridged  by  a  French  gentlema 
is  intended  to  form  at  once  a  nsefhl  lesson-book  t 
young  student  of  the  French  language;  and  a 
which  may  instruct  the  mind,  and  exercise  the  rea£< 
fiMsulties. 

Hints  Towards  the  Formation  of  Character,  with  r(fe 

ehiefiy  to  the  Social  Duties,     By  a  plain-spoken 

U^woman,    12mo,pp.330.   Simpkin,  Marshall,  ^ 

We  have  here  a  series  of  sensible,  weU-ieasoned 

well-expressed  brief  Essays  upon  the  most  impo] 

of  the  pursuits  and  ends  of  life,  and  on  the  best  kii 

preparation  for  entering  upon  them.    The  plain-sp 

Englishwoman  has  made  herself  thoroughly  acquai 

with  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  upon  that  ed 

tion  which  forms  men  and  women  for  the  duties  of 

and  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  here  andheres 

Her  book  is  distinguished  by  rational  and  cheerfiil  p 

and  by  that  tone  of  sober  good  sense  which  is  quite  i 

patible  with  genuine  refinement  of  mind  and  nuuu 
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hMfbe  aiadMd  with  peevlitf  advuitage  by  all  who 
hn  tlie  out  of  tho  youag,  and  particularly  of  girls;  and 
liso  hj  tboM  yomig  women  who  would  learn  what  eon- 
aitiltt  tkegteiy)  and  best  secures  the  happiness  of  their 
an  «d  of  ths  indlTidual. 

Jif  Oram  ^Gmtiiu;  a  TaU.  True  yet  MarvelUmi.  By 
J.aiiUont. 

Aiotiier  edifion  this,  of  a  rery  old  tale :  that  of  a  youth 

«f  gcnhis  who,  wanting  eveiy thing  like  useAil  working 

ibflHy  ud  experience  of  life,  repairs  to  London  as  an 

ispiiut  UfT  literary  fiune  and  daily  bread,  and  sihks 

nia  the  hopeless  struggle.    It  is  prettily  told  enough ; 

lat  vny  useless,  we  fear,  as  a  lesson. 

A  MoMMol  of  Greeh  Protody,    By  the  Rer.  Lewis  Page 

Mercier,  B.A.,  Second  Master  of  the  Qlasgow  Colle* 

pak  School,  and  late  of  Oxford,  &c.    Written  for  the 

^  of  the  Senior  Classes  of  the  Collegiate  SchooL 

GhBgow:  Smith  &  Son. 

I  TnaHae  <m  Adronomy,  displaying  the  Arithmetioal 
ArtkUidnre  qftke  Soiar  SysUtn,  By  E.  Henderson, 
LLD^  FJLSu  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  London  : 
Cotes. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

AlMms^toM  ;  ar^ Smpericr  People.    By  Mrs.  Trol- 
^  3  Tolttsnes.   Longman  &  Co. 

Sodereraod  obserrant  a  fictionist  as  Mrs.  Trollops, 
l*Mklike^to  produce  any  other  than  an  entertaining 
>sJnidiUe  book,  whaterer  humour  she  chooses  to  illns- 
^orvbaterer  class  of  society  to  describe  or  drama- 
tiK.  S(fl],we  cannot  think  that  she  has  been  eminently 
^^nsfiil  in  The  Laurring^one,  The  idea,  or  what,  in 
'•^  diji  of  Ben  Johnson,  would  haye  been  called  the 
Brntmr,  embodied  in  the  fiimily  group  of  tuperior  people 
b  exeee&i|^y  amusing;  but  it  will  not  bear  to  be  drawn 
c^tiiroQgh  three  volumes.  "  The  Laurringtons  **  will 
!miad  the  reader  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  mas- 
^.ece,the  *  Widow  Bamaby /'  but  without  the  broadly 
<^  Mcnes,  the  amusement  afforded  by  the  brazen 
Khatj  of  that  matchless  Widow,  or  the  general  truth 
c^  nioariiig,  and  the  relief.  There  is  here,  as  in  the 
^^^t  a  gentle  heroine;  and  a  truly  noble  hero — ^half 
^lernu  fb>n|^  he  be ;  and  again,  a  little  old  maiden,  the 
f'volaa  gemus  of  the  lorers,  the  true,  benerolent 
^vy  of  the  romance.  Miss  Charlotte  Masterman, 
*>^«esk  woman's  artifice  does  indeed  ^Masterman,'' 
iif  fowble,  more  detestable  than  ^  The  Bamaby,"  and 
Wfcitae4unting  not  Ealf  so  entertaining.  She  is  a 
psaikv  young  lady  of  noble  connexions  and  high 
'''^  withiut  one  Tirtne  or  sterling  quality  to  re- 
-ffu  ]ier  utter  worthlessness.  It  has  fiiUen  to  the 
^  <if  Mn.  TroUope,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  to 
n^t  the  wodd  with  specimens  of  aristocracy  more 
oiitGf  tlian  any  that  ever  a  Radical's  imagination 
^^^*9»A  of.  Her  late  works  are  indeed  powerftil,  if 
c^Jcoet,  aiguments  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  prime- 
^^^^vt.  How  thoroughly  unprincipled,  and  in  erery 
*^f  WarUeai,  are  her  poor  and  profUgate  younger  bro- 
^  ttd  portionless  dan^^ters  of  fashion;  left  to  shifl 
{:r  thcasehes  by  arts  and  yillanies  considerably  Tiler 

^  •pea  swindling  or  hig^-way  robbery. 

OdMAvUy.    STolumes.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
^  seed  be  said  of  a  woik  which  appeared  pieoe- 
^^  m  BtadhRXMTs  Magazine,  and  is  only  concluded  the 
•^  ^r.   We  eonsider  it  a  pity  that  a  writer,  with 


T«ry  good  talents  fbr  pamting  life  and  mannerfli  should 
deem  it  neoessary)  In  order  to  be  stroii^  or  inUme,  to 
mistake  the  legitimate  end  of  fiction,  and  be  so  very  often 
painful  and  disagreeable.  There  are,  certainly,  some 
powerful  scenes  in  the  novel ;  but  the  impression  left  by 
it,  as  a  whole,  is  anything  rather  than  pleasing  or  health- 
ful.   

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
The  Rbcrsition.  Fourth  Volume  ov  the  Annual 
SfiniES.  Edinburgh  :  Menzies. — This  is  a  neatly  printed 
and  illustrated  collection  of  stories  and  adventures,  from 
late  books  of  travels,  voyages,  &c.,  intended  to  instruct 
while  it  entertains  young  people ;  and  one  well  adapted 
to  that  end. 

Anecdotes  of  Pbteh  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia.— By  the  author  of  a  Visit  .to  My  Birth-place,  &c. — 
London  :  Grant  &  Griffith. 

Glimpses  of  Nature,  with  Illustrations.  By  Mrs. 
London.  London  :  Grant  dc  Griffith. — This  is  an  account 
of  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  made  by  a  papa  and 
mamma,  and  their  little  lively  and  intelligent  daughter, 
Agnes  Morton.  Of  course,  Agnes  saw  many  things  that 
were  new  and  strange,  and  asked  her  mother  many 
pertinent  questions  ;  to  which  that  lady  replied  in.  the 
kindest  and  most  satisfactory  way ;  and  thus  plessant 
if  not  very  profound  dialogues  pass  between  them,  gen- 
erally on  subjects  of  natural  history  or  about  the  sur- 
rounding objects  and  scenery.  The  little  tome  is  very 
prettily  illustrated. 

Rhooa  ;  OR,  the  Excellence  of  Cha.ritt.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Cottage  on  the  Common,  &c.  Grant  & 
Griffiths — A  nice  little  story  this,  for  very  little  girls  ; 
but  are  not  the  villagers,  in  all  such  cases,  grateful  and 
adoring  overmuch  to  their  benefactors  t 

The  Lirlb  Maoaziiib  of  Useful  and  Entbetainino 
Knowledge.  London :  Gilbert. — A  selection  of  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse  for  the  use  of  young  personsi  and  con- 
taining many  good  things. 

Sketches  of  Nature;  oomprisino  Views  of  Zoology, 
Botany,  and  Geology,  Illustrated  by  original  poetry. 
By  Julia  Lucretia  Guinnes.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
&  Co. — This  is  a  very  neatly  printed,  embellished,  and 
altogether  pretty  book,  about  birds  and  flowers,  and  all 
manner  of  delightfbl  things  ;  and  one  which  we  oonsider 
peculiarly  adapted  to  attract  and  improve  young  persons, 
both  l^m  the  choice  and  the  variety  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  of  the  authorship. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Murray's  Colonial  and  Home  Library.  Nos.  L  and 
II. — BoRROw's  Bible  in  Spain. — The  ilrst-fhiits  of  this 
new  enterprise  in  publishing  is,  that  a  fresh  work,  which 
sells  at  a  high  price,  and  which  must  remain  in  copyright 
till  the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  appears  at  the 
oost  of  five  shillings.  It  is  moreover  printed  on  a  good 
paper,  in  a  very  clear  legible  type  ;  and  if  not  an  ele- 
gant, is  a  neat  enough  book.  The  Colonial  Library  is 
intended  to  meet  that  change  in  the  principle  of  publica- 
tion which  is  expected  to  follow  the  late  alteration  of  the 
law  of  copyright.  Other  publishers  will  follow  in  the  train 
of  Mr.  Murray  ;  though  it  is  yet  difficult  to  say  how  the 
thing  will  work,  as  the  men  in  the  log-cabins  of  Canada, 
and  in  the  Bush  of  Australia,  have  got  that  bad  custom  of 
buying  the  low-priced  ugly  American  reprints  and  edi- 
tions, which  will  not  bo  easily  overcome. 
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The  Beitisb  Minstreu  .  Paits  6, 7, 8^  9, 10.  Glugow: 
Williun  H«iiu](on.--ThiB  is  an  interesting  and  cheap 
muBieal  work,  which  displftys  both  good  taste  and  careftil 
selection.  It  does  not  aspire  to  greater  originality.  We 
propose  to  giro  an  aoooont  of  it  at  a  more  oonrenient  sea- 
son; as  it  concerns  a  class  of  readers  interesting  to  our 
associations — ^yonng  persons  whose  lore  of  ballad-music, 
songs,  and  musical  literature,  is  much  stronger  than  their 
purses. 

The  Illitbtbatbd  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Bujins. 
Parts  7, 8, 9, 10.  Glasgow :  Blaokie  &  Son.~In  these 
Parts,  Professor  Wilson's  manly  and  generous  estimate 
of  the  character  and  genius  of  Bums  is  brought  to  a 
cenelusion.  How  he  does  »qmbcuh  that  cold  and  sneak- 
ing precisian,  Josiah  Walker !  It  is  dangerous  for  me- 
diocre men  to  intermeddle  with  the  sons  of  genius : 
for  as  sure  as  there  is  a  fountain  of  loTe  and  reverence 
in  the  heart  of  man.  Genius  will  one  day  or  other  re- 
Ttnge  them.  The  Life  of  Bums,  by  Dr.  Cunie,  also  ap- 
pears in  the  Parts  on  our  table ;  with  the  noble  character 
of  Buns  by  Carlyle  from  The  Edinfmrgk  Beview,  and  va- 
rious other  tributes  to  the  poet's  memory,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  portraits  are  the  Earl  of  Glencaim ;  Miss 
Euphemia  Murray,  the  heroine  of  the  song, "  Blytke  wa$ 
tk€ ;"  Mr.  Smellie,  the  philosopher  and  printer  of  Edin- 
bvigh ;  and  Mr.  George  Thomson.  The  landscape  and 
scenic  illustrations  are  numerous ;  some  of  them  rich, 
and  all  of  them  pretty. 

Old  En GLA.ND,  a  Pictorial  Museum  of  Regal,  Ecclesi- 
astical, Baronial,  Municipal,  and  Popular  Antiquities. 
By  Charles  Knight.  Part  I. — This  Museum  consists  of 
architectmal  and  scenic  plates,  fiM-similes  of  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  costumes,  coins,  &o.,  whatever,  in  short,  may 
iHustrate  the  PcuL  The  engravings  are  on  wood,  in  the 
style  of  those  of  the  Pictorial  Histories  and  Penny  Maga- 
zines ;  rude,  or  more  correctly,  unfinished,  but  spirited. 
This  Part  has,  as  a  frontispieee,  what  is  called  an  illumi- 
nated engraving;  the  subject  being  the  Coronation  Chair. 
It  is  done  by  one  of  those  new  and  ikvourite  processes  of 
the  day,  by  vHiich  «n  imitation  of  rare  and  costly  things 
is  obtained  at  small  expense.  We  begin  to  think  that 
the  Past — **  hoar  antiquity  "  and  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors, are  looming  rather  large  through  modem  publica- 
tions ;  that  they  interfere  too  much  with  the  necessities  of 
the  Present,  and  obscure  the  prospects  of  the  Future. 
These  things  may  be  a  pretty  amusement  enough  for 
innocent  grown-np  idlers;  though  they  are,  in  this  cheap 
guise,  after  all,  often  but  the  rubbifl^  of  Art,  and  the 
lumber  of  memory. 

Scenery  and  ANnqulTiES  or  Iabland.  Parts  XXIX. 
XXX. — ^This  work  is  ended;  and,  to  say  the  troth,  it  was 
about  time.  The  plates  have  generally  been  good,  and 
often  fine  ;  but  there  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  a  de- 
gree of  sameness  or  monotony  in  them,  since  life  was  i 
wanting.  The  artists  have,  however,  done  their  duty  I 
better  than  the  undertaker-general  for  the  letter-press, 
Mr.  N.  P.  Willis.  But  Mr.  Willis,  we  now  learn  for  the 
first  time,  had  an  auxiliary  in  helping  him  to  do  very 
little  ;  and  part  of  the  blame  of  the  meagre  notices  may 
rest  with  that  gentleman^— if,  on  the  oontrary,  as  we  sus- 
pect, the  sole  merit  does  not  belong  to  him  of  anything 
like  research  or  original  observation  that  is  to  be  ibund 
in  the  letter-press  descriptions.  The  work,  with  all  this, 
is  an  elegant  one,  and  not  of  the  ephemeral  character 
or  flinmy  structure  of  many  of  the  illustrated  books ; 
fince  Ireland  is  a  lasting  subject. 


HobsbtShoe  Nails..  No.  5.— Minor  Hugo  here 
to  abolish  washing-day,  with  its  disagreeable 
taats,  all  over  the  world ;  and  to  have,  in  dc 
the  maxim  of  Napoleon,  all  the  dirty  linen  c 
cleaned  in  Phalanterys,  or  by  joint-stock  or  coi 
washing  companies ;  which  are,  in  every  Io< 
supersede  the  stated  plague.  To  this  extent, 
say.  Minor  Hugo  might  obtain  nearly  the  nnivc 
fh^i^e  of  mankind.  But  womankind  is  quite 
consideration.  Those  who  annihilate  the  notab 
wife's  washing-day,  take  away  half  her  life. 

CuMMiNo's  Foxe's  Book  OP  Maktybs.  Parted 
XXIX.->One  of  these  Parts  is  embellished  by 
architectural  plate  ;  aview  of  the  West  Bow 
Edinburgh,  the  way  by  which  the  Scottish  Mart 
led  to  the  scaffold  in  the  Grassmarket.     The  H 
brought  down  to  the  last  appearance  of  Latimer 

Chambbbs's  Ctclopadia  of  English  Litera 
Part  XII.  goes  f^om  Armstrong  to  Crawford  in 
and  contains  many  apt  and  elegant  extracts. 

Captain  Knox's  Haert  Mowbkat.    Part  XI. 

The  Miller  of  Dbanhaugh.    Parts  VIII., 

A  Series  of  Compositions  from  the  LituroI 
II. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS,  &c. 

Gutch's  Lite&art  and  SaENTiFic  Almanj 
hodge-podge  of  useful  information.  Surely  we  hav 
many  Almanacs,  to  admit  of  many  really  good  a 
fbl  ones. 

ConNell's  Isle  of  Man  Almanac. 

Glennt's  Gardener's  Almanac  for  1844. 

A  Visit  to  the  Wild  West  ;  or,  a  Sketch 
Emerald  Isle  during  the  Past  Autumn.    By  a 
lish  Traveller. 

Lettre  k  Monsieur  de  la  Martine  ;  suivie 
Reponse  de  Monsieur  de  la  Martine,  et  de  o 
Messieurs  de  Genoude  et  De  Lafonet,  sur  le 
sujet.— The  aujet  is  politics — Liberal  politics.  1 
gitimists  are  not  the  only  party  in  France  at  pre 
a  state  of  fermentation. 

Remarks  on  the  Light-house  Stsxem  of  Grej 
TAIN.    By  John  Baldry  Redman. 

The  Cold-water  Cure.  By  Edwin  Lee,  Esq. 
pamphlet  is  meant  to  counteract  the  partial  or  oni 
views  given  of  the  cures  performed  at  Graffenb< 
grateftil  patients  on  their  return  home;  and 
rescue  what  is  really  good  in  hydropathy  from  1 
predating  attacks  of  some  of  the  medical  professi 

Ireland  Before  and  After  the  Union  with 
Britain.  By  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq. — The  bes 
in  this  pamphlet  is  the  query  with  which  it  cone 
**  Would  those  who  now  contend  for  a  repeal  of  t 
gislatite  Union  between  the  two  Islands  agree  t 
storation  of  the  state  in  which  Ireland  was  previ 
the  Union  t"  That  they  would  not !  They  hai 
and  all  more  sense  and  patriotism. 

Dialogues  Metaphtsical  and  Practical.  By 
Forest,  A.M.  Dialogue  First,  between  Space  and 
Mind  and  BCatter. — An  ingenious  attempt  to  force  | 
on  the  discussion  of  metaphysical  questions,  son 
as  little  children  are  taught  or  cheated  into  the  ele 
of  science  by  catechisms.  Time  and  Space  talk 
lively  and  engaging  a  manner,  that  we  shall  be  c( 
to  hear  what  Mind  and  Matter  shall  have  got  to  ssj 
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Tidvftks  AND  Fruit.  By  Jam^s  Elmslie  Dnncan. — 
Aimftllcoliectioii  of  essays^  sketehes,  and  Tenes  ;  withi 
biceTer  inooagnioafl  U  may  secm^  a  pleading  for  the 
joenl  adoption  of  Tegeta.ble  diet. 

Hens  10  Rbpsjojsrs.  By  William  Johnson  Camp- 
bA— l%ete  is  nothing  worthy  of  much  attention  in  this 
ptaphiet.  Its  author's  system  seems  neither  adapted  to 
Mtheaorto  eore. 

BouaSS  OK  PAVPBBISVy  ITS  pBEYENnOH  ANO  ReLIEF. 

Bf  John  Taylor,  A.M.  Edinhnrgh :  Maclachlan  & 
Stevirt.  A  series  of  dissertations  on  subjects  con- 
K8le4  with  publie  economy  and  morals,  written  in  a 
pbilsMphieal  spirit. 

APboplb^s  EDinoif  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Paiif- 
OHB  OP  Pht^ioloot,  appubd  to  the  Preservation  of 
HuLTH ;  BEmo  THB  TWELFTH. — No  better  addition  has 
bees  Bade  to  the  <*  Folks'  Books  "  than  Dr.  Combe's 
Nsitribation.  It  has,  besides  the  great  reduction  in 
^ktyheen  rerised,  added  to,  and  improved  throughout. 

SsQUKL  to  the  Real  Monster  Evtl  of  Ireland. — In 
liisseqpel  Kr.  Stapleton  goes  over  his  former  ground, 


and  farther  develops  the  grand  remedial  echeme,  whidi 
we  formerly  described. 

A  Series  of  Compositions  froh  the  Liturot.  By 
John  Bell,  Sculptor.  No.  I. — The  artist  has  commenced 
with  compositions  illustrative  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  drawings,  which  are  merely  outlines,  are  free, 
flowing,  and  expressive  :  we  need  not  say  that  they  are 
all  of  the  figure  of  groups  in  attitudes  of  devotion. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Peace  Contention, 
held  in  London,  in  June  1843.  London  :  Peace  So- 
ciety's Office. 

A  Treatise  on  Photographt,  containing  the  lakt 
Discoveries,  &c.,  &c.  By  N.  P.  Lerebonrs,  Optician  to 
the  Observatory,  Paris.  Translated  by  J.  Egerton. 
Longman  &  Co. — This  work  will  be  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, both  to  scientific  men,  and  to  those  ingenious  persons 
— and  they  are  a  numerous  class — ^who,  from  curiosity, 
are  tempted  to  try  experiments  in  this  beautifiil  art. 
The  French  are  still  keeping  before  us  in  these'processes ; 
and  the  work  of  Lerebours;  which  is  compiled  from 
the  communications  of  Daguerre,  Clandet,  Arago,  &c., 
&c.,  describes  the  latest  improvements  and  suggestions. 


POSTSCRIPT  POLITICAL. 

h  (be  modem  Politician's  Calendar,  the  month  of  December  might  aptly  enough  be  termed  the  Giiesfinfj 
Jivttk.  It  is  then,  and  np  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  all  sorts  of  rumours  and  conjecture.s  are  set 
liaat ;  that  feelers  are  thrown  out  by  party  organs,  and  tubs  are  launched  to  amuse  the  whale  ;  while  every 
iev  day  demolisfaes  the  lie  of  yesterday,  and  spreads  its  more  novel  fabrication.  According  to  one  late  rumour, 
tie  Wh^  and  Tories  are  to  coalesce;  in  order,  we  presume,  that  a  strong  government  may  show  a  bqld  face 
to  tiie  ceantry  and  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  save  as  much  of  the  w;reck  of  "  Landlords'  Protection  "  as  is 
xnrpoanble.  Oilier  reports  make  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  fraternize,  but.  forget  to  say  for  what  purpose. 
Certaioly  not  to  carry  a  fixed  duty  on  imported  com,  and  make  a  final  stand  upon  the  grand  Russell  prin- 
ciple ef  Finality.  Reports,  quite  as  extravagant,  hint  at  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  about  to  become  a  Total 
Repealer!  In  the  midst  of  these  contradictory  rumours,  whether  circulated  by  the^  quidnuncs  of  the 
dabs,  or  by  Editors  at  their  wit's  end  for  a  new  idea,  and  fond  of  being  imagine^d  in  the '  secrets  of  the 
Gorenment  or  the  Opposition,  we  may  mention. a  ftesh  report  that  has  more  of  novelty  to^  recommend 
it,  with  qnite  as  much  probability  as  any  of  those  which  have  enlightened  or  amused  the  public  during 
tbe  mreBey  of  the  Guessing  Month.  It  is  whispered  in  *'  high  circles,"  that  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of 
*^  1  great  personage/'  on  the  first  hitch,  which  cannot  be  very  far  distant,  to  send  for  Earl  Spencer,  who  lately  made 
so  emphatic  a  declaration  for  Free  Trade,  and  agvanst  Jixed  duties,  sliding-scales,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of 
BoaopQly.  We  do  not  see  that  the  love  of  retirement,  or  any  consideration  of  self,  could  absolve  Earl  Spencer  from 
•beying  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign  in  the  contemplated  emergency.  He  wiU,  no  doubt,  receive  ample 
powers  to  form  a  broad-based  and  really  Liberal  Administration  ;  fitted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time^, 
ud  ealeolated  bj  ability,  integrity,  and  moral  influence,  to  gain  the  support  and  win  the  confidence  of  every 
cias  of  citizens.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  Earl  Spencer  will  on  no  consideration  accept  of  office.  But  is 
thk  a  eoBJonctnre  in  which  a  good  man,  with  the  power  to  serve  his  country,  can  conscientiously  decline  the 
n^oosibilitiee  of  place,  on  the  mere  plea  of  disinclination  ?  Or  if  determined  against  place,  then  the  new  and 
uomlons  office  of  Doctor-General  of  the  Cabinet,  and  umpire  of  public  afikirs,  held  at  present  by  the  Duke  of 
WeUiDgton,  may  be  vacant ;  and  it  cannot  be  more  imconstitutional  when  held  by  a  peaceful,  sagacious,  and 
Fnt-Trade  Earl,  than  by  a  warlike  and  Conservative  Duke.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when,  leaving  factious 
■otives  and  party  interests  to  those  that  like  them  and  thrive  by  them,  enlightened  and  unanimous  councils 
ud  CBOfetic  measures  were  required,  it  is  now  ;  and  from  what  party  Administration,  whether  represented  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  or  by  Lord  John  Russell,  can  the  nation  rationally  hope  for  what  it  urgently  requires  1 

These  rnmours  and  speculations  may  seem  idle  enough,  and  perhaps  they  are  so  ;  but  not  so  the  pertinent 
^leitioii,  That  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  not  the  man  who  is  either  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  even  to  lend  a  helping-hand  in  finishing  what  the  League  have  all  but  accomplished  without,  or  in  spite  of  Whig 
«r  Tory  help  or  opposition,  who^  then,  is  that  man  t  Where  are  we  to  look  for  him  t  And  if  none  such  be  found 
it  the  Whig  or  Tory  ranks,  the  next  question  is— Does  the  country  possess  none  of  the  desired  material  1  Is 
^^  not  mteUigence  «nd  virtue  sufficient  in  its  own  bosom  to  guide  its  ponncils  and  to  save  itself !  In  the  heart 
^  the  people  of  America  and  of  Franc?,  the  m\ex9  of  ftftnce  and  America  ar^  looked  for,  and  found.    So,  we 
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presume,  it  is  expected  io  be  in  Ireland,  shonld  that  country  ever  become  an  independent  kingdonu  £n|(1and 
alone,  though  nearly  all  its  science,  knowledge,  business  talent,  and  enterprise,  are  to  be  found  amon^  its 
middle-daises,  mnst  be  gOTemed  exclusiTely  by  its  aristocracy ;  by  Whig  and  Tory  alternately,  as  of  heredi- 
tary right !  When  the  (^ueen  shall  verify  the  above  rumour  (for  whieh  we  do  not  vouch)  by  sending  for  Earl  Spencer 
to  aid  her  with  his  advice  as  to  how  a  new  government  may  best  be  firamed,  we  anticipate  that  ''  Honest  JLiord 
Althorpe  "  will  act  upon  the  simple  and  true  principle  of,  in  every  case,  recommending  the  man  best  adapted 
for  the  office  ;  that  he  will — ^to  illustrate  our  opinion — ^point  out  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  for  Post-Master-General,  as 
infinitely  the  best  choice  that  could  be  made  ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor,  Mr.  Cobden,  or  Mr.  Grote,  for  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Hther  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  or  a  reformed  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  make  a  very  fair  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  Joseph  Sturge,  a  man  of  peace,  succeeding  Lord  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen 
as  Foreign  Secretary;  but  are  next  to  certain,  that  Lord  Dunfermline  would  be  pointed  out  as  Lord-Iaentenant 
of  Ireland.  We,  however,  merely  enunciate  the  principle  on  which  the  new  Ministry  might  be  formed,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  details.  Nor  do  we  give  currency  to  these  rumours  merely  to  raise  a  fooUsh  laugh ;  but 
in  the  sober  assurance,  that  official  appointments  must  be  made  on  this  principle,  before  there  can  be  either 
peace  in  Lreland,  or  prosperity  in  England. 

At  the  feet  of  a  very  different  sort  of  Gamaliel  from  Lord  Spencer,  the  young  Queen  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
doctrinated in  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution ;  but  now  it  is  desirable,  that  from  such  men  as  his  Lord- 
ship she  should  learn  somewhat  more  than  she  can  yet  know,  of  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  British 
people ;  and  that  their  influence  were  felt  in  her  Councils,  although  their  presence  might  not  be  visible  there. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  no  monarch,  no  government,  can,  all  at  once,  make  a  whole  people  wise,  good^  and 
happy ;  but  every  government  has  the  power  to  remove  those  impediments  which  render  it  impossible  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice. 
And  the  first  and  great  preparatory  step,  in  the  case  of  our  own  country,  is  doing  the  people  the  bare  justice  to 
unfetter  their  industry,  and  lighten  their  burdens ;  or  in  plain  words,  which  are  best, — to  prevent  the  landlords' 
and  monopolists'  grasp  from  longer  reaching  their  pockets  and  their  bread-baskets. 

In  speculating  upon  changes  in  the  Administration,  or  of  Lord  John  Russell  taking,  for  a  time,  the  place  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  no  one  appears  to  get  farther  than  the  hackneyed  Idea,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Whiga 
must  come  in  ;  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  middle-classes,  and  is  distrusted  and  de- 
serted by  the  High  Tories.  No  one  seems  to  believe  the  Premier  possessed  of  that  moral  courage,  of  that  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  that  strength  of  purpose  which,  by  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country,  might  make  the 
day  of  his  apparent  defeat  the  birth-hour  of  his  ultimate  triumph.  And  yet  so  timid  is  dishonesty,  that  some  of  the 
Whigs  seem  in  trepidation  lest  the  manoeuvring  Sir  Robert  should  once  more  forestall  them,  by  all  at  once  giving 
effect  to  his  "  abstract  principles.''  However  this  may  be.  Sir  Robert  will  assuredly  not  stoop  to  pick  up  the 
abortive  Whig  ''fixed  duty."  That  is  now  repudiated  by  everybody  but  Whigs.  They  need  not  be  alarmed 
for  Sir  Robert's  manoeuvres  here. 

In  the  possible  or  probable  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office,  upon  the  certainly  not-improbable  downfal  of  Peel 
— too  wise  and  conscientious  to  be  a  mere  Tory  tool,  and,  perhaps,  too  prejudiced  and  timid  to  become  a  Liberal 
even  on  merely  fiscal  questions — ^we  do  not  see,  as  many  seem  to  do,  a  merely  simple  and  natural  sequence 
of  events ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  to  be  jealously  watched  and  strictly  scrutinized.  With  what  new 
claim  do  the  Whigs  propose  themselves  for  office  ?  Have  they  changed  either  their  faith  or  practice  since 
1841 1  Were  they  not  less  Reformers  in  that  year  than  in  1836 1  Then  we  had  a  section  of  them,  headed  by 
Lord  Durham,  patronizing,  at  the  least,  Household  Suffrage,  or  a  Five-Pound  Qualification.  Since  that  period, 
every  recurring  election  has  more  forcibly  demonstrated  the  defects  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  originally  a  very 
imperfect  machine,  and  one  requiring  constant  cobbling  in  all  its  parts.  But  the  more  of  feebleness  and 
inaptitude  that  was  discovered  in  its  rickety  frame,  the  more  dear  has  it  become  to  its  doating  parent,  Lord 
John  Russell.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Whigs  have  retrograded  so  fitr,  that  Lord  Durham's  plan  is  wholly  for* 
gotten ;  and  now  we  have  only  Chartists,  Complete-Suffhi^e  Liberals,  (both  Total  Repealers,)  and  FinalUf 
Whigs  with  the  party  badge  of  a  fixed  duty.  Now,  we  ask.  Could  the  accession  of  this  last  party  to  power  do 
anything  but  damage  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  farther  Reform  in  the  Representation  \  Should  the  Whigs  be 
suffered  to  shuffie  into  place,  in  virtue  of  party  prestige,  the  same  men  that  they  went  out,  followed  by  the 
regret  of  no  man  save  their  own  host  of  retainers  and  expectants!  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  do  nothing,  while  he 
in  effect  confesses  that  he  knows  much  is  wanted  which  he  is  in  theory  inclined  to  approve,  let  him 
depart  I  But  what  is  Lord  John  Russell  to  do  t  What  great  measure  does  he  propose,  and  what  are 
his  powers  to  carry  it !  Any  truly  great  measure  which  an  honest  and  able  government  might  bring  for- 
ward, would,  in  &ct,  carry  itself  in  its  own  strength.  But  dare  we  look  for  such  a  measure  from 
the  Whigs  %  Although  we  would  purchase  even  the  temporary  tranquillity  of  Ireland  at  almost  say 
price,  we  would  not,  though  the  Whigs  could  ensure  us  this — ^which  they  cannot — see  them  glide  back  into 
office,  taking  advantage  of  a  distressing  emergency,  but  unpledged  to  any  one  good  measure.  Ireland, 
Earl  Spencer  may  safely  tell  her  Majesty,  is  not  only  the  ^  chief  difficulty  "  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  mnst 
long  remain  the  chief  difficulty  of  every  British  cabinet ;  BadAoal—iS  such  should  occur— as  well  as  Whig 
or  Tory.  The  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  no  longer,  comparatively,  presents  any  great  difficulty.  Abolish 
them  at  once,  and  the  good  will  soon  become  apparent;  and  things  adjust  themselves  in  the  natural  order. 
An  Extension  of  the  SuflSrage  presents  no  great  difficulty.  Carry  the  measure,  and  yon  remove  a  frnitlbl  and 
interminable  cause  of  discontent|  and  ensure  a  future  good.    But  the  vtraBgely-compUcated  and  iaTettratf 
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diseftsey  which  has  eaten  into  the  heart's  core  of  Ireland,  has  had  manifold  canses,  and  will  snbmit  to  no  simple 
or  ahozi  process  of  cure,  whoever  be  the  Sfcate  doctors.  And  let  us  not  forget,  that  every  argument  for  a  goyem- 
meat  of  Whigs — ^whom  CConnell  very  sincerely  despises— ought  to  be  tenfold  more  strong  for  »  goverament  of 
Liberala  ;  of  Radicals,  with  iriiom  the  Irish  leaders  affect  to  sympathize,  and  upon  whom  they  could  rely  lor 

something  better  than  Goereion  Bills,  and  an  Army  of  Oocupationw ^But  Earl  Spencer  and  Lord  I>nBfermline 

'will  be  eent  fbr.    This  ought  to  be  no  joke ;  and  Mr.  Grote,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  will  follow. 

If  the  Whigs  retrograded  from  1834,  until  they  took  post  on  Finality f  and  only  crept  on,  when  driren  to  » 

fixed  duty,  the  country  has  advanced  by  great  strides,  both  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade  and  Extension  of 

the  Suffrage;  and  it  now  demands, — What  token  has  Lord  John  Russell  given — we  take  him  as  the  representative 

of  his  party — that  he  is  less  wedded  to  his  idols,  landlords' protection  and  aristocratic  influence  in  Parliament, 

than  before !    He  had  the  honesty,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  modesty,  to  confess  that  his  Reform  Bill 

was  contrived  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  the  House  of  the  People;  which,  industry,  and 

the  extension  and  wealth  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  inteiests,  were  gradually  ulidermining. 

From  the  Whigs,  were  their  reappearance  likely,  we  are  entitled  to  something  more  than  the  Total  Repeal  of  the 
Com  LawB,  which  they  seem  so  reluctant  to  concede,  or  than  the  old  soothing-system, — the  dosing  with  opiates — if 
sot  Coercion  Bills,  for  Ireland.  We  shall  not  now  be  greatly  overburdened  with  gratitude  to  any  party  in  power 
that  may  concede  the  Total  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  League,  backed  by  the  intelligence,  and  may  we  not  now 
say  the  enthusiasm  of  the  electoral  body  and  the  people,  have  virtually  carried  that  already.  The  farmers,  the 
first  to  suifer  and  the  last  to  be  convinced,  are  awakening  at  last  from  a  long  dream  of  delusion.  Now  we  should 
grieve  to  see  the  harvest,  sown  in  care  and  pain  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  their  associates,  reaped  by  any 
other  than  the  legitimate  inheritors — the  People  ;  or  its  seeds  producing  nothing  better  than  office  to  a 
Party.  The  bringing  down  the  Dagon  of  Monopoly  is  the  earnest  of  farther  advantages,  which  ought  to  be 
strenuously  followed  up ;  and  we  must  not  be  juggled  out  of  them  by  party  fallacies.  These,  Lord 
Spencer  is  neither  apt  to  be  deluded  by,  nor  to  employ.  He  is  a  clear-headed,  sagacious,  moderette  Liberal, 
who  never  pretended  to  be  that  suspidous  character,  a  democratic  bom-aristocrat.  He  saw  through,  and 
pointed  out,  the  practical  dangers  of  the  Chandos  Clause,  when  true  Reformers  were  deceived  by  it ;  and 
he  better  understands  the  principles  of  social  progression  than  now  to  declare  himself  a  Finaliit,  But, 
laymg  aside  Lord  Spencer,  who  is,  no  doubt,  for  himself  much  more  happily  occupied  in  private,  than  he  could 
be  in  public  life,  there  cait  be  no  necessity  for  submitting  to  a  Government  of  either  incapable  or  unwilling  Whigs, 
or  of  Tories  in  the  same  predicament.  Seven  or  eight  years  since,  it  was  a  favourite  speculation  with  Liberals, 
to  eonstract,  upon  paper,  a  Radical  Cabinet.  If  Radical  zeal  has  in  some  quarters  waxed  cold  since  that  period, 
the  materials  of  an  efficient  Liberal  or  Radical  Government  are  not  less  plentifVil  than  then.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  nominate  for  every  place  in  the  Cabinet  twice  over ;  and  challenge  Europe  to  answer  if  our  men 
are  not,  save  in  the  accident  of  birth  and  family  connexion,  by  their  knowledge,  activity,  honesty  of  purpose, 
breadth  of  statesman-like  views,  and  practical  business  talents,  better  qualified  to  perform  the  Amotions  of  Grovem^ 
ment,  than  any  administration  bf  which  we  have  had  experience.  Ay ;  but  they  would  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  Hie  eountry.  Ifow,  the  confidence  of  the  country  they  would  possess;  though  they  might  lack  the  favour,  and 
endure  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  aristocracy.  To  come  to  a  more  specific  point :  there  appears,  we  have  said,  to 
be  a  dread,  in  softie  quarters,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  adopt  the  Whig  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  a-quarter, 
or  perhaps  cut  below  the  Whigs,  down  to  five  or  six  shillings.  He  surely  cannot  be  so  simple.  He  will  not  abandon 
his  fhvourite  sliding-scaler- which  has,  in  fact,  abandoned  him, — merely  to  replace  it  by  a  stale  Whig  measure, 
to  which  no  mtttt  in  his  senses  will  longer  listen.  What,  coupled  as  it  was  with  other  measures  having  a  right 
tendency,  might,  in  1841,  have  been  acquiesced  in  for  a  time,  it  would  be  weakness  to  receive  now.  If  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  wishes  to  forestall  the  Whigs,  it  can  only  be  by  total  abolition. 

Whateyer  becomes  of  his  Tories,  the  majority  of  the  electoral  body  will  support  any  Minister  who,  nailing  his 
colours  to  tha  mast,  declares  for  Total  Repeal.    Less  will  satisfy  no  member  of  the  League.    That  Association 
has  not,  we  would  hop*,  ia  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  performed  its  work  so  badly,  that  it  must  all  be  done  over 
again  at  some  ftiture  period,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fermentive  dregs  of  the  iniquitous  impost,  the  eight  or  five 
shilling  dttty.    If  the  principle  of  a  tax  on  the  people's  food,  for  the  protection,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  land- 
owners, be  ffeoognlsed,  and  retained  in  any  shape,  what  shall  prevent  its  increase  ?    We  have  had  half-a- 
dozen  changes  of  slidlng-scales  and  com-laws  within  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  what  is  to  give  security  against 
other  changes  and  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty  ?    What  shall  prevent  what  is  eight  shillings  this  year  from 
becoming  sixteen  shillings  in  another,  or  twenty-four  shillings  in  a  thurd  !    Besides,  the  efiects  of  Free  Trade 
can  netef  have  scope  for  development  while  any  vestige  of  duty  or  restriction  remains.    The  League  have 
not  snfely,  as  we  laid,  done  their  work  in  so  loose  or  slovenly  a  way,  that  it  may  be  all  to  do  over  again  in 
another  generation.  We  are  not  afoud  of  this  ;  but  then  the  next  settlement  must  be  final.    If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  eontage  to  be  the  minister  that  will  manftiUy  propose  the  only  admissible  terms  of  final  settlement, 
there  ia,  we  believe,  a  spirit  in  the  country  that  will  bear  him  out.    But  he  has  not.    It  is  mere  folly  to  look 
for  It.    Will  Lord  John  Russell  then,  some  time  between  this  and  next  Easter,  looking  to  the  triumphant 
proftesflion  of  the  League— to  its  geometrical  progression — screw  his  courage  to  the  proper  pitch ;  declare,  like  Earl 
SpeneeTi  for  Total  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  also  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Income  Tax;  and,  instead  of 
Finality^  taka  up  the  Suffrage  where  Lord  Durham  left  it  in  the  lurch  eight  years  since  f    This  is  surely 
not  mu^.    This  is  not  asking  anything  either  impracticable  or  visionary ;  but  it  is  moving  onward — and  that 
jnert  Whigl  aertr  will  do.   Sir  Robert  Feel  has  of  late  been  fally  more  liberal— so  far  as  a  flourish  of  fair 
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wordfl  at  agriciilitiral  maetinj;^  goes^-tban,  for  example^  11  r.  Laboncherc.  Both  getitlemen  tell  the  faimen  in 
Bubfltaiioc,  that  lince  landlords  caunot  hope  much  louger  to  squeeze  rack-rents  ont  of  the  people,  (the  i^gricul- 
tnrists  included,)  the  farmers  must  contrive  to  squeeze  them  out  of  the  soil ;  for  **  rents  mnst  be  maintained." 

We  hate  no  spirits  at  this  time  to  speak  of  Ireland.  We  anticipate  a  protracted  and  irritating  Trial ;  and,  if 
the  goTemaMiit  has  the  rare  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  verdict,  a  grand  stroke  of  graoiousness  and  magna- 
nimitj,  in  the  pardon  of  at  least  the  principal  culprit,  (if  he  should  ever  be  even  sentenced:)  and  then  England 
and  Ireland  will  stand  on  no  better  terms  than  before  ! 


THE  LATE  MR.  SCOTT  OP  MONKLAW. 

A  gentleman  of  Roxburghshire,  who  gives  us  his  name,  and  who  is  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  Monklaw,  the  uncle  of  SirWalter  Scott,  complains  of  an  anecdote  related  in  Mr.  Morrison's  Reminiscencen  of 
Scolt,  as  disparaging  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor.  As  he  does  not,  however,  seem  to  question  that  Sir  Walter  told 
the  story  exactly  as  it  is  related  in  the  Mcufazine,  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  much  ground  of  complaint.  The  joke 
is,  we  believe,  a  common  one  to  Fife,  Orkney,  and  perhaps  other  places — of  some  ingenious  and  musical  Laird  be- 
guiling the  time  by  the  invention,  now  of  eat,  now  of  pig  Harmonicons  ;  for  we  have  heard  of  both  instruments. 
The  Orkney  one,  we  think  it  was,  that  began  with  the  bass  gruut  or  trombone  of  the  old  boar  ;  and,  of  eonrse 
aseended  to  the  childish  treble  of  the  last  littered  pig.  Sundhope,  about  which  the  complainant  seems  at  a  hMs,  i.^ 
the  name  of  a  sheep-fium  in  Yarrow,  and  of  other  places  ;  but  were  we  to  shift  the  scene  from  Monklaw  to  Sund- 
hope, we  might  have  another  grave  complaint  lodged  against  injustice  to  some  Sundhope's  memory. Nobody 

can  have  known  much  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  is  not  well  aware,  that  he  never  suffered  a  good  story  to  lose  in  the 
leBlng,  and  that  he  rarely  gave  the  tame  literal  edition  of  a  joke. 

As  to  the  story  of  "  Halter  for  halter,"  we  have  no  doubt  that  Monklaw  was  himself,  on  this  occasion,  the  losing 
joekey.  Many  a  worthy  and  grave  old  gentleman  has,  in  his  time,  been  engaged  in  affairs  in  which,  though  of  no  great 
tarpiliide,  they  might  not  think  it  edifying  to  figure  as  principals  in  the  eyes  of  the  sportive  younkers,  to  whom  it 
was  their  business  to  teach  sage  saws  of  experience.    Mr.  Scott  of  Monklaw  enjoys  posthumous  fame  enongh  as  a  .^ 
hone-dealer,  to  bear  up  against  having  been  for  once  deceived.     We  now  insert  the  letter : — 

SiB^ — In  the  Deeember  Number  of  your  Magazine,  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his ''  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,**  re- 
lates some  anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter's  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  Monklaw.  These  anecdotes  are  trifling  in  themselves, 
and  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that  they  are  misapplied.  Sir  Walter  is  made  to  say,  '^  My  uncle  tells  of  a  most 
wonderfhl  bagpipe  which  he  constructed,"  &c.  Now,  I  by  no  means  would  imply  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  spoke 
these  words  ;  but  I  do  nnhesitatinj^y  assert,  that  Mr.  Scott  of  Monklaw  never  told  him  any  such  thing  as  that  "ke 
eonstmcted,"  &o.    There  must  have  been  a  slip  of  memory. 

I  resided  at  Monklaw,  with  Mr.  Scott,  for  some  years  ;  and  have  heard  many  of  his  stories  and  anecdotes,  and, 
amongst  others,  ^  Sundhope  and  his  cats.*'  Who  Sundhope  was,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  story  intimated,  that  h# 
never  successfkilly  completed  his  instrument,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  good  bass  tom-cat,  for  a  low 
note.  Now,  this  story  was  invariably  told,  and  listened  to  as  a  joke  ;  and  so  fhr  fVom  being  related  as  personal  to 
Mr.  Seott  himself,  was  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  stated  to  have  any  connexion  with  facts.  When  Mr.  Morrison 
says, '^  On  this  singular  instrument,  Monklaw  afilrmed  he  could  play  several  slow  tunes,"  he  may  well  add— ^  but  I 
never  heard  his  performance." 

I  have  heard  the  story  of  ^  Halter  for  halter ;"  but  never  heard  Mr.  Scott  speak  as  if  he  had  any  concern  with 
the  aflkir  of  the  blmd  horse. 

I  am  your  obedient  Servant, 

One  of  Mr,  Scott's  Gra.'tdsons. 


Tiintcd  by  Wii  lum  Tait,  107,  Priuct's  Street,  Kdiulur^h. 
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PART  HI. 

^^E  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  asserted,  on  bis 
Rleai€  from  bondage,  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
bve  submitted  to  the  ignominy  of  fetters,  in  order 
to  eajoy  the  delicious  itching  of  the  skin' produced 
kj  their  removal.  And  it  is  almost  equally  worth 
FJuIe  to  have  long  languished  under  the  pressure 
«'f  diiBculties,  to  experience  the  joy  of  sudden  re- 
hse ;  above  all,  the  jdy  of  seeing  tears  wiped  from 
off  the  faces  dearest  to  us  on  earth,— of  knowing 
tbat  eftetV  miseries  are  over,  that  the  path  before 
t&em  is  one  of  ^lenteousness  and  peace ! 

Captain  Erskine's  heart  ached  again  with  its 
e 'oacioQsness  of  joy,  as  he  took  his  final  depai-turo 
ksna  the.  town,  the  scene  of  all  his  earthly  happi- 
Q^  v«t  of  such  poignant  anguish;  and  tlie  advan- 
tages of  the  unlooked-for  benefit  conferred  upon 
tbn  TTCTB  doubled,  in  his  eyes,  by  the  necessity  it 
asTeyed  of  quitting  a  spot  so  replete  with  painful 
ttfoeiations.  His  latter  days  at  Apston  had  been 
<^J3  of  pain  and  terror ;'  his  nights,  of  sleeplessness 
ad  despair.  The  almost  bare  walls  of  his  wretched 
^me  had  witnessed  the  toils  and  tears  of  his  wife ; 
t^  on  his  own  par^  an  agony  ^too  deep  for  tears," 
^ea  the  apprehension  of  seeing  those  loved  and 
iordy  ones  want  bread. 

But  why  revert  to  all  this  ?.  It  was  over  I  His 
penaiice  was  ended!  God  had  looked  upon  the 
fruit  of  his  and  Margaret's  probation,  and  seen 
tJat  it  uras  good ! 

Already,  though  the  secret  had  not  transpired 
ni  AjiBton,  he  had  been  up  to  town  ;  had  seen  his 
^iKod  Lord  Baltimore,  and  effected  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  enable  his  family  to  take  posses- 
n  of  their  new  apartments,  immediately  on  their 
urirtl ;  a  pleasant  suite  of  rooms,  overlooking  the 
fcn^-',  joyous,  life-like  Thames,  and  retaining  a 
^cient  portion  of  fumitnre,  taken  at  a  valuation 
^  bis  predecessor.  For  Lord  Baltimore  acted  to- 
wards him  as  a  brother ;  •  and  experienced  genuine 
■tidaction  at  seeing  the  little  family  safely  and 
^pOy  installed  in  their  new  abode. 

It  was  only  when  Erskine  adverted  to  his  eager- 
■^  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  duties  of  his  new 
«5tt,  and  to  be  presented  to  his  new  patron,  that 
^  brow  of  his  friend  became;aiittle  overclouded. 

TwU  XI.— JlOu  cxxii. 


"  No  hurry,  no  hurry,"  said  he  ;  "  you  have  a 
fortnight's  leisure  before  you.  My  father  is  laid 
up  at  Powderham  House  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  (a 
disorder  which  every  minister  who  respects  himsdf 
keeps  in  reserve  for  emergencies ;)  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  your  rotation  at  your  board  does  not  com- 
mence till  next  month.'' 

Now  Lord  Baltimore  was  happy  to  say  so,  not 
only  because  desirous  thilt  the  new  Commissioner 
should  enjoy,  unmolested  by  official  cares,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  his  first  few  weeks  in  the 
metropolis ;  but  in  order  that  he  might  become  a 
little  sophisticated  by  London  air  before  he  en- 
countered the  contact  of  his  colleagues ;  and  morO 
especially,  before  he  was  exposed  to  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  Earl  of  Powderham's  private  Secre- 
i&ryj  Mr.'  Minchcm.  He  Was  anxious  that  his 
friend  Erskine  should  order  a  coat  from  Stulz,  and 
get  into  London  habits,  or  rather  out  of  the  country 
habit  of  telling  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tnith. 

'^  This  excellent  fellow  will  not  do  at  present  for 
official  life  I "  was  Lord  Baltimore's  secret  com- 
ment, after  listening  to  the  new  Commissioner's 
avowal  of  a  most  conscientious  and  ardent  desire 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  new  state  of  life  into  which 
it  liad  pleased  the  King  to  call  him.  *^  He  will 
work  too  hard  by  half,  and  speak  too  soft ;  I  must 
get  Minchem  to  school  him  a  little,  before  I  trust 
him  among  the  Treasury  sharks.  But,  plague  take 
it !  Minchem  himself  is  the  sharpest  of  them  all ! 
Minchem  wanted  my  father  to  give  this  Commis- 
sionership  to  Lady  Louisa's  brother.  Minchem 
will  make  but  a  mouthful  of  him  ;  I  can't  trust 
him  alone  with  Minchem  !" 

Nevertheless,  when  the  period  arrived  for 
Erskine's  inauguration  into  his  duties  of  office. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  fain  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
hands  of  the  private  Secretary ;  and  poor  Erskine, 
whose  reverence  for  the  gravities  of  official  life 
was  dtill  unabated,  could  scarcely  recover  from  his 
surprise  at  finding  in  the  man  he  had  pictured  to 
himself  as  a  stem,  pains-taking,  reflectionate  man, 
a  flippant,  familiar  young  gentleman,  apparently 
just  emancipated  from  Eton. 
J  . .  •*  Baltimore  infoi-ms  me,"  said  he,  in  answer  to 
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tlie  nervoQS  salntation  of  Captain  Erskine,  ^'that 
you  want  me  to  help  you  in  breaking  the  ice  with 
the  Dons  of  your  board?  Allans! — I  suppose  we 
shall  find  some  of  them  at  'the  shop*  Though  I 
know  that  Somerset,  the  chairman,  seldom  finds 
his  way  to  the  scratch  till  after  twelTe." 

To  reject  the  services  of  a  master  of  the  cere- 
monies provided  by  hi^  esuellevt  friend  Lord  Bal- 
timore, was  out  of  the  question  :  but  truth  to  say, 
Captain  Erskine  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  the  boyish 
sauciness  of  his  guide ;  more  especially  when,  on 
following  him  into  the  spacious  chamber  overlook- 
ing the  river,  in  which  he  was  for  the  future  to 
officiate,  he  saw  that  the  couple  of  gentlemanly 
men  who  rose  on  their  entrance,  were  advanced  in 
years,  and  of  sufficiently  grave  deportment. 

But  the  individual  by  whom  he  was  formally 
presented  to  their  attention,  was  no  longer  the  per- 
fumed flippant  dandy  who  had  treated  him  only  as 
'^  Baltimore's  "  particular  friend.  In  setting  foot  on 
fin  official  floor,  he  became  in  a  moment  the  senten- 
tious solemn  prig  of  a  private  Secretaiy  of  the  Earl 
of  Powderham ;  a  person  to  whom  the  Conunissiour 
ers  bowed  with  unspeakable  deference,  though  the 
contemporary  of  their  own  grandsons.  They 
talked  together  about  the  weaULsr,  with  mysteri- 
ous gravity ;  and  of  the  gout  of  Lord  Powderham, 
.with  reverential  awe.  Towards  himself,  whom  they 
understood  to  be  a  person  high  in  the  regard  of  the 
Earl,  their  respect  was  equally  marked.  But  by 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  threw  off  their 
iurtificial  formality  the  moment  the  private  secre- 
tary quitted  the  room,  the  new  functionary  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  tact  shown  by  Lord  Baltimore, 
.in  selecting  Mr.  Minchem  as  the  interpreter  of  his 
merits. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  thanked  his  kmd  friend, 
he  was  cautioned  against  relying,  too  much  on  the 
candour  of  the  man  who  had  transacted  his  busi- 
ness in  so  off-hand  a  manner. 

^'  Minchem's  a  sharp  and  useful  fellow ;  but  don't 
trust  him  too  far  !'*  said  Baltimore.  ^  Whenever 
yon  want  anything  of  my  father  apply  to  hm.  I, 
at  least,  shall  teU  you  the  truth.  But  habits  of 
lying  are  so  invaluable  to  the  private  Secretary  of 
a  great  man,  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  him  to 
^t  his  tongue  out  by  sincerity,  in  paxticular  in- 
atances.  I  advise  yon,  therefore,  to  talk  and  listen 
to  Minchem  with  the  greatest  reserve." 

After  such  a  reconmiendation,  it  was  a  relief  to 
the  single-minded  soldier  to  find  he  was  to  have  no 
official  intercourse  with  the  private  Secretary. 
Meanwhile,  his  new  duties  soon  came  easy  to  him. 
Restored  in  health  and  spirits,  and  cheered  by  the 
society  of  men  of  sense  and  education,  from  which 
he  had  been  ^long  debarred,  bis  mind  gradually 
recovered  its  tone,  as  his  frame  its  elasticity.  Ro- 
lieved  from  the  pressure  of  domestic  care,  he  was 
at  leisure  to  become  a  man  again. 

A  very  short  experience  rendered  him  a  favour- 
ite among  his  colleagues.  With  hu  habits  of  life, 
work  was  play ;  and  he  was  ready  to  accept  double 
his  share.  His  shoulder  was  always  ready  for 
the  wheel.  He  wanted  no  holidays.  Early  hours, 
and  a  constant  residence  in  town,  were  no  punish- 
ment to  Captain  Erskine ;  and  certain  of  the  old 


brother-officers  who  had  so  compassionated  his 
drudgery  at  Apston,  would  perhaps  have  pitied 
him  almost  as  much  at  Somerset  House,  had  they 
been  aware  how  much  of  other  people's  duties  he 
contrived  to  saddle  upon  his  shoulders. 

Nor  did  he  want  for  cheerfol  society.  The  news- 
paper announcement  of  his  appointment  brought 
around  him  numbeip  of  his  old  army  acqnaintanoe ; 
while  hif  coutinS|  the  thxee  daughters  of  Sir  John 
Erskine,  (the  innocent  cause  oi  so  much  misery  to 
him,)  two  of  whom  were  now  settled  in  life  by 
brilliant  marriages,  hastened  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  his  wife,  whose  impretending,  lady-like 
manners  recommended  her,  at  first  sight,  to  their 
good  opinion. 

But  of  all  his  associates.  Lord  Baltimore  was 
the  steadiest  and  most  valued.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  their  meeting.  The  happiness  of 
the  Erskines  was  so  completely  his  work,  that  the 
young  lord  experienced,  in  the  sight  of  th^r  pro- 
sperity, a  sense  of  enjoyment  it  was  difficult  to  deny 
himself.  At  the  period  of  his  former  intimacy 
with  Ix^prcUgi^  he  was  himself  a  younger  brother; 
nor  had  his  father  at  that  time  succeeded  to  his 
earldom  ;  and  he  had,  consequently,  undei^gone 
wholesome  schooling,  as  a  subaltern  in  a  naarching 
regiment,  the  happy  results  of  which  the  recency 
of  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Powderham  and  of 
his  own  elder  brother  had  not  yet  suffered  to  eva- 
porate. The  most  heartfelt  recolleotiona  of  hia  life 
were  attached  to  the  period  when  be  was  the  oom* 
rade  and  day-by-day  companion  of  Alexander 
Erskine;  and  it  seemed  to  freshen  and  revive  them, 
among  tiie  artificialities  of  his  new  honours^  to 
take  his  place  in  the  homely  household,  and  see, 
in  the  worship  bestowed  on  his  friend  by  chQdren 
and  wife,  indications  of  wanner  foelings  than  were 
compatible  with  the  etiquettes  of  stars  and  garteri^ 
among  which  his  own  destinies  were  appointed. 

For  a  time.  Lord  Baltimore  eeemed  to  debate 
whether  he  should  act  kindly  or  wisely  by  with- 
drawing his  friend  from  these  simple  pleasures^  to 
dazzle  his  honest  eyes  with  the  brUlianoies  of 
Powderham  House.  But  the  consideraftion  that 
Erskine's  worldly  intere^  might  be  materially 
served  by  an  introduction  to  a  man  so  high  in 
office  as  his  father,  finally  prevailed ;  and  as 
Erskine  had  three  little  boys  to  be  provided  for 
hereafter,  and  was  now  sufficiently  resubmitted 
to  the  conventional  usages  of  life  to  be  exposed  to 
the  fastidious  scrutiny  of  even  an  Adolphus  Min- 
chem, without  fear  of  being  converted  into  a  butt, 
Lord  Baltimore  represented  to  his  friend  the  pro- 
priety of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl, 
through  whose  interest  he  had  obtained  his  appoint- 
ment. 

"  I  don't  promise  you  that  you  will  find  my 
family-circle  a  pleasant  one ! "  said  he.  ''  They 
are  stiffish  sort  of  people.  I  fiatter  myself  you 
will  tell  me,  some  day  or  other,  that  you  like  me  the 
best  of  them.  But  my  father  has  the  power  to 
serve  you,  and  has  already  shown  the  wilL  So 
the  sooner  you  make  your  bow  to  him  the  better." 

The  bow  was  soon  made ;  and  as  Lord  Balti- 
more exercised  in  the  family  the  sort  of  influence 
usually  exercised  by  an  eldest  son,  (where  the 
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c^iM  are  anUiled,)  Us  friend^  shortly  aft^rw&rda, 
leeeived  a  formal  mvitation  to  dinner.  In  minis- 
terial hooBSB  there  are  always  three  or  four  well- 
diessed  nondescript  hangers-on,  who  ooTer  each 
other  8  insignificance,  and  are  regarded,  or  rather 
£in||[anied,  by  the  aristooratic  portion  of  the 
aennbly,  as  part  of  the  inevitable  paraphernalia 
of  official  life.  Erskine,  with  his  quiet  nf^i^Tin^Tig 
aod  sober  black  coat,  passed  for  one  of  these;  and, 
IS  mdb,  was  at  leisure  to  take  note  of  the  new 
worid  intS  which  he  was  thus  singularly  trana- 
hted ;  for  he  was  no  longer  the  acquiescent  man 
whose  weariness  of  mind  and  body  had  unresist- 
inglj  adapted  itself  to  the  tameness  of  Apston,  on 
Ills  ftrriTal  at  the  White  House.  Since  then,  his 
Bind  had  passed  through  the  searching  ordeal  of 
idfenity.  Since  then,  he  had  acquired  the  respon- 
sfailitus  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  He  was  not 
sow  content  to  take  with  equal  thanks  the  bufiets 
ind  rewards  of  Fortune^  or  to  dofiTthe  world  aside, 
lod  bid  it  pass.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  desirous 
to  eiamine  it  with  deliberation,  as  the  world  in 
vhich  not  only  his  own  destinies  were  to  be 
aduered,  but  the  destinies  of  his  dearer  successors. 

Not  altogether  bewUdered  by  the  stirring  chances 
^Fbieh  had  snatched  him  up  like  a  whirlwind,  to 
let  him  fid],  like  the  Cadi  in  the  Anbian  tale,  m 
the  King's  chamber,  he  stood  aloof-^^^  among  them, 
Wt  not  of  them" — ^in  the  oirde  he  found  assembled 
at  Powdeiham  House. 

For  iheie  were  eourtiers  upon  the  earth  in  those 
^jSi  Geoige  IV.  was  on  the  throne  of  England, 
1^  XYin.  on  that  of  France ;  and  a  yariety  of 
ssiihisg  kids^  airayed  in  a  variety  of  coloured 
nhuids,  petfosmed  lo4ow  at  the  feet  of  both* 
CoQrtisn,  like  golden  pippins,  have  now  become 
atisct  Gabtnet  nunisterg,  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber,  nay,  even  royal  favourites,  there  must  be 
to  the  end  of  time.  But  there  is  no  longer  such  a 
thing  besetting  otiier  Windsor  Castle  or  the 
Tsikfieaiy  as  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  content  to 
shsfla  off  their  own  habits,  tastes,  and  opinions, 
lod  ihuffle  on  the  cast-off  ones  of  the  Sovereign, 
^  Lord  P6wderham  and  his  colleagues. 

Yet,  aforetime,  no  dishonour  was  attached  to 
cito  the  name  or  vocation.  Aforetime,  a  poet 
iTote  boldly  in  his  tragedy,  ^  Enter  the  king 
^  bis  oourtien;*  and  proud  was  the  nobk 
M  wbo  eould  talk  of  his  ancestor  being  one  of 
the  courtiers  of  Henry  IV.  or  Charles  n.  But  the 
«poch  of  Reform  smoked  out  the  noxious  insects 
mto  which  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  had 
^^Seoeiatcd ;  and  the  Eail  of  Powderham  and  his 
tribe  will  probably  be  commemorated  in  history 
aa  the  last  of  the  species  who,  however  indepen- 
^  m  fortune  or  high  in  rank,  foneied  that  the 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  full, 
*  said  to  bear  them  into  the  fairest  haven,  never 
ft>WB  to  wooingly  as  abng  the  kenneb  of  Wind- 
nr  Castle! 

UnhappOy,  the  adage  of  « ta  ma^«,  td  ffolet,"  is 
^ppiicabls  to  a  higher  sphere ;  and  the  courtier 
"taking  who  delighta  m  adulation,  is  pretty  sure 
to  ddight  in  toadyism.  The  Earl  of  Powderham 
*»•  conssqnently  surrounded  with  parasites,  in 
«tt«latiflm  of  the  sovereign  st  whose  fboUtool  he 


was  in  the  habit  of  cringbg.  Lord  Baltimore  was 
the  only  person,  even  of  lus  own  family,  in  the 
habit  of  accosting  him  with  downright  truth ;  and 
poor  Erskine  was  amazed  to  perceive,  in  the  course 
of  his  first  dinner-party  among  lords  and  ladies, 
that  all  he  had  esteemed  so  petty  and  provincial 
in  the  subservience  of  a  sneaking  coterie  to  his 
cousin  Lavinia,  was  emulated,  on  a  more  exalted 
scale,  among  the  greatest  in  the  land. 

Just  as  the  courtiers  of  the  king  drank  sherry 
and  bathed  at  Brighton,  because  the  exhaust- 
ed constitution  of  his  Majesty  required  the  sti'» 
mulus  of  Spanish  wine  and  sea-air,  the  mos^ 
obedient  humble  servants  of  Powderham  House 
affected  an  enthusiasm  for  Dutch  ^etures,  because 
the  Earl  preferred  Cuyp  to  Claude,  and  Teniers  to 
Guido ;  and  would  listen  to  no  music  but  Ame, 
Callcott,  and  Shield,  because  his  lordship's  ear  was 
unattunable  to  the  statelier  harmonies  of  the  Italian 
school.  Certain  of  the  nondescripts  in  black  oc- 
casionally advanced,  with  becoming  deprecation, 
a  slightly  different  opinion ;  such  as,  that  ^  the 
Enghish  operas  of  Storaoe  and  Kelly  (which  were 
known  to  be  pirated  from  the  Italian;  were  some- 
times not  so  bad,"  or,  for  want  of  argument, 
the  conversation  might  have  flagged;  and  startling 
was  it  to  the  sober  sense  of  Erskine  to  perceive 
the  outburst  of  exaggerated  horror  with  which  these 
difierences  of  opinion  were  received  by  the  cour- 
tiers, male  and  female,— loud,  like  dnuns,  in  pro- 
portion to  theur  hollowness.  The  ladies,  more 
especially,  were  so  fully  of  dear  Lord  Powder- 
ham's  way  of  thinking,  as  to  be  ^^  horrified  at  the 
want  of  patriotism  of  ibe  person  who  could  prefer 
Mozart  or  Boasini  to  'native  talent;'"  while 
Erskine,  who  had  not  supposed  such  warm  parti- 
sanship to  exist,  except  in  matters  of  politics^  little 
su^ected  that  the  spasmodic  vehemence  of  the 
disputants  was  assumed,  to  fill  up  the  languid  vir 
cuity  of  their  discourse,-^as  geographer^ 

^  On  pathless  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns.*' 

To  hie  ears  the  superktives  garnishing  the  excla- 
mations of  the  Powderham  cli^  were  bond  Jtde 
expressions  of  misplaced  enthusiasm  I 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  his  more  eiqperien- 
ced  eye  to  detect  the  dififerenoe  between  rouge  and 
a  natural  bloom, — between  Roman  pearla  and  those 
of  Ormus.  At  piesent,  all  he  heard  and  saw  was 
real ;  and  to  one  who  has  buffeted  hand  to  hand 
with  the  necessities  of  life,  such  wondrous  impor- 
tance attached  to  its  mere  garnish  sounds  like  a 
mockery.  Often,  in  his  humbler  retreat,  had  he 
allowed  himself  to  cogitate  upon  affairs  of  state 
with  the  freedom  of  an  honest-hearted  man,  un- 
shackled by  party  connexions,  an^ilie  perspicuity 
of  a  clear-headed  man,  unpuzzled  by  over-educa- 
tion; and  it  had  frequently  ama^  him  how 
such  very  glaring  abuses  were  suffered  to  subsist, 
or  heaps  of  rubbish  permitted  to  encumber  the 
ways  of  public  life,  which  a  single  stroke  of  the 
to)om  might  dear  away.  But  he  was  no  longer 
surprised,  now  that  he  heard  the  conscript  fathers 
expending  what  he  had  a  r^ht  to  suppose  the  ener- 
gies of  their  eloquence  in  fighting  the  battlss  of 
the  Ancient  Music  and  its  dirsetors* 
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A  violent  argument  which  he  one  night  hap- 
pened to  overhear  between  two  bald-headed  dukes 
high  in  the  councils  of  their  sovereign,  and  which, 
tmheard,  his  innocence  had  attributed  to  the  then 
political  touchstone  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
proved  to  refer  to  the  expected  arrival  in  London 
of  Rossini,  and  the  advisability  of  offering  him 
some  public  distinction.  The  biattles  of  Hadyn 
and  Mozart  were  frequently  fought  o'er  again  at 
Powderham  House ;  and  having  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  the  rival  factions  ou  entering  the 
jield  of  battle.  Captain  Erskine  found  himself  ad« 
dressed,  not  with 

'^  Under  what  king^  Bezonian  1  epeak  or  die !  " 

but  Under  what  fiddler  ? 

The  arguments  of  so  select  an  assembly  were, 
of  course, "  though  deep,  not  loud ;"  and  the  prattle 
as  small  in  emission  as  it  was  prodigious  in  no- 
thingness. The  great  guns  were  muffled,  and  the 
warriors,  like  Lear's,  shod  with  felt.  But  what  a 
waste  of  time,  thought,  and  care,  in  the  sham 
fights  of  this  mimic  war,  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  time,  thought,  and  care,  were  pledged  to 
theiif  country! 

When  Erskine  returned  home,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  after  crossing  his  own  threshold,  as  if  re- 
lieved to  find  himself  once  more  on  terra  firma. 
He  felt  as  though  he  had  been  dancing  on  a  tight- 
rope of  silk,  over  an  abyss  of  which  the  raging 
billows  were  made  of  painted  cotton,  like  those  of 
a  stage  decoration ;  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  be 
asked,  in  a  genuine  voice,  the  simple  question  of, 
*•  Well,  have  you  spent  a  pleasant  evening  ?  "  and 
know  that  the  woi*ds  rtalJy  purported,  Has  your 
evening  bo^  pleasant  ? 

Mai^aret  had  never  looked  so  attractive  in  his 
eyes,  as  now  that  they  were  wearied  with  the 
fripperies  of  fashion,  atid  his  ears  harassed  with 
the  jargon  of  afi^ectation  ;  and  he  put  his  hand  into 
hers  with  a  feeling  of  trust  and  tenderness,  conso- 
latory enough  to  one  who,  over  since  the  children 
were  in  bed,  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  busy  her- 
self sufficiently  with  a  book  or  needlework,  to  for- 
get that  her  husband  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
a  sphere  to  which  he  naturally  belonged,  and  from 
which  she  had  withdrawn  him  into  her  own.  For  on 
looking  into  his  face,  she  saw  that  he  might  have 
been  spending  a  pUasavU  evening,  but  that  he  was 
conscious  of  having  lost  a  happy  one ! 

*'  We  cannot  expect  a  whole  family  of  Balti- 
mores  !"  said  he,  in  answer  to  her  interrogations. 
"  Lord  Powderham  is  apparently  a  cold,  selfish, 
old  man,  who  makes  his  estimation  of  his  own 
consequence  apparent  by  his  efforts  to  set  one  at 
ease ;  and  the  Countess  is  a  woman  of  fifty,  who 
dresses  as  much  as  any  two  women  of  five-and- 
twcnty.  Their  daughters  are  pretty,  aflfected  girls, 
who  talk  about  'doats  of  bonnets'  and  ^  loves  of 
songs ;'  and  though  two  or  three  men  were  of  the 
patty,  whose  speeches  in  the  House  prove  them  to 
possess  distinguished  talents,  I  conclude  they  re~ 
serve  these/or  the  House  :  for  never  was  there  any- 
tliing  more  pointless  than  their  small-talk." 
'*  In  short,  you  were  not  amused  ?" 
"  On  the  cjiitrary,  I  was  greatly  amused.     But 


I  had  expected  to  be  edified.  I  wanted  to  respect 
Lord  Powderham.  I  wished  to  find  Baltimore 
surrounded  by  a  family  deserving  of  him  !*' 

On  the  other  han<^  the  impression  made  by 
Captain  Erskine  was  more  favourable  than  the 
impression  he  had  received.  In  ministerial  circles, 
every  member  is  as  much  the  representative  of  a 
certain  interest,  as  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Erskine  represented,  at  Powderham 
House,  the  personal  partiality  of  a  son  and  heir 
who  had  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Powderh&m 
estates  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  pay  the  debts  of  hL$ 
father,  and  assign  portions  to  his  sisters ;  and 
such  a  member  had  prodigious  claims  on  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  clique. 

But  Lord  Baltimore  passed  in  his  family  for  a 
very  odd  fellow.     In  addition  to  the  usual  mater- 
nal sorrows  with  which  the  Countess  bewailed  the 
loss  of  her  eldest  son,  (who  was  everything  the 
fondest  mother  could  wish  for  in  an  eldest  son  : 
at  eighteen,  a  member  of  White's ;  and  at  fifteen 
the  pet  vaheur  of  Almack's, — ^to  say  nothing  of 
Newmarket  and  other  distinctions,  which  had  left 
a  heap  of  debts  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  noble 
family,)  she  often  lamented  that  her  dear  Balti- 
more of  to-day  **  had  not  been  educated  with  a  view 
to  his  present  distinctions.      During  his  uncle's 
lifetime,  in  spite  of  all  her  representations,  he  hod 
been  allowed  to  work  out  his  promotion  in  the 
line.    She  was  afraid  he  would  never  get  over  that 
marching  regiment !      He  was  always  entangling 
himself  with  odd  people.    He  was  not  an*  niveau 
of  his   position !"      When,  therefore.   Captain 
Erskine  was  announced  to  her,  as  recommended  by 
her  son  to  his  father  for  an  appointment,  as  the 
gallant  preserver  of  his  life  in  Spain,  the  Countess 
felt  convinced  that  some  unpresentable  savage, 
some  horrid  half-pay  Captain,  was  to  be  the  object 
of  her  civilities. 

Such  as  he  might  prove,  he  must,  of  coarse,  be 
borne  witli  :  'Mialtimore  had  strong  claims  ou 
their  forbearance."  Even  had  the  lady-mothcr 
been  awara  tliat  what  Lord  Baltimore,  cogni- 
sant of  the  foibles  of  his  family,  described  as 
*^  rural  retirement  in  Shropshire,"  was  in  fietct  star- 
vation  at  Apston,  she  would  have  felt  bound  to 
welcome  tlie  new  junior  Commissioner  with  as 
much  suavity  as  was  compatible  with  a  very  stiff 
Parisian  corset,  and  a  very  genant  Parisian  toque. 

It  was  a  great  relief,  therefore,  to  find  in  Cap- 
tain Erskine  a  diffident  well-bred  man,  by  no 
means  disposed  to  trespass  on  their  good  intentions* 
There  was  a  reserve  in  his  manner,  and  paleness 
on  his  cheek,  which,  to  the  young  ladies  of  those 
Byronized  times,  savoured  of  romance.  Like  most 
of  the  sons  of  respectable  colonial  families,  he  had 
been  sent  to  England  for  education  at  an  early 
age ;  and  spent  his  five  years  at  Harrow,  learning 
the  nothing  which  boys  are  sent  to  public  schools 
expressly  to  learn.  At  sixteen  an  ensigncy  in  the 
army  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  ignorance 
thus  auspiciously  begun.  He  liad,  consequently, 
passed  the  last  thirty  years  in  acquiring  that  moi  e 
valuable  portion  of  human  knowledge,  which  is 
learned  without  the  intei-vention  of  books.  Fifteen 
years  on  active  service,  and  ten  in  domestic  seciu- 
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clan,  left  him  competent  to  disdiai^ge  the  ordinary 
vlaties  of  a  citizen ;  and  jndge,  with  tolerable  difr- 
cenunent,  the  capacity  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
higher  oi&ces  of  the  state. 

Bat  it  was  no  indication  of  wit  or  wisdom  that 
Rodezsd  him  acceptable  to  the  fine  people  at 
Povderfaam  House :  it  was  his  reality !  A  certain 
&d&ctiie8B  from  themselves^  pointed  him  out  to 
them  as  a  piece  of  genuine  nature.  They  believed 
ia  his  word,  they  confided  in  the  changes  of  his 
(jimtaiuuice.  When  he  expressed  admiration, 
tkey  were  flattered.  It  was  like  receiving  a  single 
good  sixpence  with  a  handful  of  flash  notes ! 

Sach  persons  as  Adolphus  Minchem  were  a  little 
pot  out  by  the  veracity  of  the  new-comer,  and 
scanely  knew  how  to  parry  with  a  foil  the  touch 
of  a  trae  Toledo.  But  even  the  private  Secretary, 
1  man  of  expedients^  and  aware  that  he  must  learn 
b  aoeommodate  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  one 
»>  Ugh  in  the  estimation  of  his  patron's  family, 
Siioa  adopted  a  mode  of  dealing  with  him ;  or 
nther  submitted  to  treat  him  with  the  indulgence 
ihowa  to  a  raw  recruit,  before  he  has  endosai  his 
Qiuformor  learned  to  handle  his  musket.  The 
bdalgenoe  would  have  been  a  little  more  contemp- 
tflOQ%  perhaps,  had  not  the  shrewd  Secretary  stood 
ooasideiably  in  awe  of ''  Baltimore  V* 


PABT  IV. 

The  kinsfolk  of  modem  times  are  apt  to  resem- 
'^  cioensefl^  which  expand  like  globes  of  gold  in 
the  snnahioe,  hut  shut  up  their  hwts  again  as  soon 
as  the  skies  are  overcast. 

It  was  surprising  hopF-  wamdy  old  Sir  John 
Erskine  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  prosperity 
of  a  nephew,  who,  so  long  as  he  remuned  at 
Apston,  might  as  well  have  been  buried  in  St. 
Peter's  Churchyard,  as  in  his  humble  home,  for 
say  isquiiy  that  his  uncle  had  been  at  the  trouble 
of  iDsking !  It  is  true  he  wa»  justified  in  infer- 
nng  that,  dnoe  settled  in  the  native  place  of  his 
tn^bets  wealthy  family,  his  nephew  must  be  well 
pioiided  for.  Ha  knew,  indeed,  that  his  poor 
hrocher  had  derived  no  fortune  from  the  same 
mice;  and  that,  when  the  Erskine  family  and 
'•be  Loyalist  cause  were  ruined  together  by 
the  isme  of  the  American  war,  a  small  colonial 
ai^intment  afforded  as  meagre  a  compensation 
to  his  brother  Alexander,  as  his  baronetcy  to  him- 
9^.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  British  American 
province  had  managed  to  give  his  only  son  a  good 
education,  and  procure  him  a  commission ;  which, 
IS  Sir  John  often  remarked,  was  provision  enough 
^  a  young  man  of  spirit. 

^'ow,  however,  that  the  young  man  of  spirit  had 
pnigreased  into  a  middle-aged  man  of  good  pro- 
H^eets,  it  was  only  natural  he  should  take  a  warmer 
iaterest  in  his  welfare.  Not  that  he  intended 
Captain  Erskine  should  ever  profit  by  his  heirship 
presumptive  to  his  title.  Sir  John,  who  was  en- 
jojhig  a  green  old  age,  had  always  determined 
that  the  second  baronet  of  his  line  should  be  a  son 
<^  lus  own  by  a  second  marriage ;  and,  if  this 
'^iT'diiniericid  were  slow  in  making  its  appear- 
*^^y  it  waa  Qoly  because,  at  the  various  watering- 
places  where  the  old  gentleman  was  in  the  habit 


of  looking  out  for  a  wife,  he  was  apt  to  set  his  af- 
fections on  things  above  him,  and  fancy  himself 
entitled  to  birth  and  fortune,  as  well  as  youth  and 
beauty.  He  asked,  in  short,  too  long  a  price  for 
his  Lady  Erskineship ;  and  it  consequently  hung 
on  hand. 

The  matrimonial  campaigns  at  Brighton  and 
Leamington,  however,  which  had  failed  to  cut 
short  the  prospects  of  little  Algernon  Erskine, 
had  at  least  married  off  Sir  John's  two  elder 
daughters,  the  one  to  an  Irish  peer,  the  other 
to  a  Yorkshire  squire  ;  excellent  matches,  tp 
which  Uie  personal  merits  of  Jane  and  Sophia 
Erskine  did  ample  credit.  Lady  Canolstown  and 
Mrs.  Wakehurst  having  houses  in  town,  and  being 
always  ready  to  chaperon  their  unmarried  sister, 
Geoigiana,  Sir  John  had  more  leisure  than  ever  on 
his  hands  to  look  out  for  heiresses,  and  repur  his 
dilapidated  personal  charms  for  their  captivation ; 
and  the  sight  of  his  nephew's  three  fine  boys,  not- 
withstanding  the  grand-unelely  cordiality  with 
which  he  welcomed  the  famUy  to  town,  seemed 
only  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  the  creation  of  a 
young  nursery  of  his  own. 

The  question  of  heirship  was,  however,  of  course, 
a  forbidden  one  in  both  their  houses.  Among 
Mrs.  Erskine  8  limited  acquaintance  in  London, 
Georgiana  Erskine  was  the  most  deservedly  che- 
rished, as  a  lively,  warm-hearted  creature,  who  met 
the  little  awkwardnesses  of  her  country-cousins 
half-way,  and  treated  her  "cousin  Alick"  with 
the  frankness  of  a  sister.  Margaret,  who  had 
never  quite  overcome  her  feelings  of  deference  to*> 
wards  the  husband  so  much  her  superior  in  age 
and  qualifications^  was  sometimes  amazed  at  the 
coolness  with  which  Miss  Erskine  rallied  him  on 
his  little  foibles,  and  gave  him,  in  matters  of  taste^ 
the  law  which  is  usually  taken  by  a  wife.  But 
how  could  he  do  otherwise  than  submit  good- 
humouredly  to  Geoigiana's  banterings  and  ca- 
prices, in  consideration  of  the  generous  warmth 
with  which  she  adopted  her  humble  cousins. 
Amid  the  gay  divenions  of  the  London  season,  and 
in  spite  of  the  claims  of  her  fashionable  sisters  to 
her  company,  she  was  full  of  attentions  to  poor 
Maigaret ;  and  notwithstanding  the  distance  be* 
tween  Curzon  Street  and  Somerset  House,  and  the 
age  and  infirmities  of  the  old  baronet's  coach- 
horses^  Miss  Erskine  took  ca^  that  her  airings 
should  be  shared  by  the  wife  and  children  of 
Cousin  Alick,  whenever  they  found  it  agreeable. 
Georgiana  was  herself  a  little  surprised  at  the 
complaisance  with  which  her  father  (who,  though 
he  thought  his  first  wife  might  be  replaced  by  a 
second  marriage,  regarded  his  old  coachman  and 
horses  as  irreplaceable)  submitted  to  these  expe* 
ditions.  But  Sir  John  seemed  proud  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  hb  nephew. 

"  You  will  make  Jane  and  Sophy  jealous^  my 
dear,  if  you  devote  so  much  time  to  little  Mrs. 
Erskine,"  was  all  he  had  said  in  remonstrance. 

**  Sophia  and  Jane  have  carriages  and  horses  of 
their  own,  papa,  and  a  thousand  pleasures  at  their 
disposal,"  replied  she  ;  "  whUe  Mrs.  Erskine  has 
nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  life.  My 
Cousin  Alick  is  alwt^s  at  his  office," 
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*^  Yes  \  my  nephew  is  a  most  zealous  public 
servanV  said  Sir  John,  caiefally  examining  in 
the  glass  the  results  of  his  morning's  Circassian 
dyeing.  ^  My  nephew,  I  am  proud  to  beliere.  Lb 
a  very  rising  man !" 

**  An  excellent  husband  and  father,  if  he  don't 
g>et  spoiled  in  London,"  was  Miss  Ersklne's  re- 
joinder. *^  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  on^  man  in 
the  world,  to  whom  his  family  is  a  first  object, 
and  an  object  in  the  right  way.  The  little 
Erskines  are  real  children,  and  allowed  to  enjoy 
children's  happiness.  After  seeing  my  poor  little 
nephews  and  nieces  dressed  out  like  puppets  or 
dancing-dogs  for  the  gratification  of  parental 
vanity,  it  comforts  my  eyes  to  look  at  Margaret 
Erskine^s  progeny  in  plain  clothes,  which  admit 
of  climbing  and  sprawling,  riding  and  running ; 
little  healthy,  dirty,  happy,  honest  creatures,  who 
promise  to  grow  up  into  worthy  men  and 
women." 

^  Provided  the  nmplicity  of  their  habits,  and 
roughness  of  their  rearing,  be  not  carried  too  far," 
flaid  Sir  John,  in  a  modifying  tone,  settling  the 
plaits  of  his  cravat.  ^'  My  nephew,  you  must  re- 
member, Geoigiana,  is  a  rising  man,  and  his  family 
may  hereafter  have  to  move  In  the  same  circles  with 
the  offspring  of  Wakehurst  and  Lord  Carrolstown." 

**  Very  likely,  papa  ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  they 
would  move  in  them  ¥dth  more  credit  for  having 
worn  on  their  baby  heads  panaches  of  feathers, 
or  cockades  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  like 
the  poor  little  Carrols,  who  undeigo  half-an-hour  s 
toilet  before  they  can  be  taken  into  Grosvenor 
Square  for  their  morning's  walk  !  However,  dear 
papa,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  do  not  disapprove 
of  my  showing  attention  to  this  little  amiable,  im- 
assuming  new  cousin." 

"i!f«r,  my  dear?"  interrupted  Sir  John,  who 
was  preparing,  hiit  in  hand,  for  his  daily  saunter 
to  his  club.  **  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  can- 
not do  better  than  cultivate  Mrs.  Erskine's  ac- 
quaintance :  for,  as  I  said  before,  my  dear  Grcorgy, 
I  consider  my  nephew  a  very  rising  man ;  and  be- 
tween ourselves " 

He  paused.  A  glimpse  of  his  daughter's  ingenu- 
ous fhce,  which  he  happened  to  obtain  in  the  glass 
as  he  was  trying  to  get  a  parting  view  of  his  own, 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  she  were  altogether  to 
be  trusted  with  the  confidential  observation  he  was 
about  to  make.     With  a  muttered  request,  there- 
fore, that  her  drive  with  Mrs.  Erskine  might  not 
vender  her  too  late  for  dinner,  the  old  gentleman 
quitted  the  room ;  and  had  her  cousin  Alick  been 
still  a  bachelor,  there  might  have  been  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  Nova  Scotia  baronet  meditated 
matrimonial  projects  in  his  favour,  accordant  with 
those  conceived  by  the  Gorgon  of  the  White  House. 
Meanwhile,  such  is  the  unsatisfiability  of  the 
human  heart,  that  neither  the  comforts  nor  the 
pleasures  she   enjoyed  altogether  contented  the 
feelings  of  Margaret.     Though  gratified  by  the  I 
unexpected  notice  of  her  husband's  family,  and 
grateful  to  Heaven  and  Lord  Baltimore  for  a  degree 
of  prosperity  beyond  the  utmost  ambition  of  her 
wildest  dreami^  Margaret  felt  rather  depressed  than 
elevated  by  the  position  she  had  attained. 


For  she  was  no  longer  all  in  all  to  her  husband. 
Every  day  she  enjoyed  less  and  less  of  his  society. 
His  spiritis  were  rising  with  his  fortunes.  He  iras 
looking  ten  years  younger  than  at  the  moment  of 
his  marriage ;  twenty  years  younger  than  when 
he  quitted  Apston  for  town.  His  countenance  and 
complexion  were  becoming  brigSt  with  happiness ; 
joy  rang  in  his  very  voice ;  and  instead  of  the 
almost  womanly  carefulness  with  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  tend  his  children,  he  now  loved  to 
incite  them  to  a  game  of  romps,  to  fling  them  to 
the  ceiling  in  sportive  affection,  to  make  them  mde 
and  noisy,  and  show  off  their  boisterous  merriment 
to  other  people.  Margaret's  ear  sometimes  thirsted 
after  those  subdued  tones  of  old,  in  which  he  used 
to  whisper  endearments  to  those  little  creatures, 
almost  as  much  the  objects  of  solicitude  as  love. 
They  were  not  pastimes  to  him  then.  They  were, 
at  once,  the  care  and  solace  of  his  anxious  life. 

Still,  Maigaret  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
she  was  tempting  Providence  by  these  ungrateful 
repinings.  To  be  angry  with  her  husband  for 
enjoying  the  blessings  showered  upon  him,  was, 
indeed,  a  weakness ;  and  though  it  was  perhaps  to 
be  desired,  considering  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
human  happiness,  that  he  should  ^^  rejoice  with 
trembling," — that  he  should  not  so  thoroughly  for- 
get his  days  of  sackcloth  and  ashes, — and  that,  in- 
stead of  accepting  so  many  invitations  to  Powdei^ 
ham  House,  he  should  reflect  upon  the  necessity  of 
turning  his  present  position  to  account  for  the 
future  benefit  of  his  children  ;  Mrs.  Erskine  had 
no  excuse  for  fancying,  as  she  often  did,  that,  had 
he  married  a  wife  of  his  own  condition  of  life,  he 
would  have  been  content  to  spend  bis  evenings  at 
home. 

For,  while  the  husband  felt  like  a  slave  released 
from  bondage  in  his  emancipation  from  Apston  and 
the  scorns  of  the  White  House,  and  beheld  the 
bounds  of  the  narrow  horizon  of  his  former  exis- 
tence expand,  till  he  had  scarcely  eyes  enough  to 
feast  upon  its  extended  limits,  the  wife  entertained 
an  opinion  that  he  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
transformed  into  a  bondslave,  by  his  subservience 
to  society  ;  and  circumscribed  in  his  new  horizon, 
which  included  only  this  world  in  its  views,  while 
of  old  its  noble  prospects  extended  to  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens. 

Like  all  stay-at-home  wives,  however,  Mai^garet 
exaggerated  to  herself  the  delinquencies  of  her 
husband.  Half  of  the  truancy  of  poor  Erskine 
arose  from  the  importunities  of  Lord  Baltimore ; 
who,  finding  no  kindred  spirit  in  his  own  family, 
jcould  not  deny  himself  the  enjoyment  of  his  old 
brother-officer  s  company,  whenever  it  was  attain- 
able. Fancying  himself  in  Mrs.  Erskine's  way, 
he  would  bribe  her  husband  from  home  with  opera 
tickets,  or  private  boxes  at  the  play,  or  concerts  at 
Powderham  House ;  recalling  to  the  mind  of  his 
friend  the  time  when  even  the  twang  of  a  guitar 
had  charms  for  him,  and  the  smart  of  his  wounds 
was  forgotten  in  the  warble  of  a  seguidilla. 

Powderham  House,  meanwhile,  shrugged  its 
shoulders  at  the  growing  intimacy.  *'  Just  like 
one  of  Baltimore's  strange  fancies!  Baltimore 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  an  acquain* 
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iaaee  that  did  him  hononr  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Howerer,  he  might  hare  formed  a  more  dangeiovfl 
connexion.  Captain  Erskine's  wife  was  a  country 
^«dj;  and  their  daughter  was  only  aeven  years 

The  Earl  and  Countess  eonsequently  continued 
to  wek»me  the  man  in  whose  company  the  plain* 
ilei%,  plain-spoken  Baltimore  took  delight;  till, 
ucmtnies  of  habit^  they  began  to  take  delight 
in  it  abo.  As  the  person,  to  secure  a  piovi^n  for 
wliom  their  son  had  consented  to  a  measure  his 
parents  otherwise  despaired  of  achieving,  Lord 
PbvdoJuun  regardedCaptainErskine  as  the  passive 
iBstnunent  by  which  the  debts  of  the  Baltimore 
&iiiil/  had  been  paid,  and  its  daughters  portioned, 

Now,  in  those  dayv  when,  as  we  have  said  before, 
dne  were  courtiers  on  the  earth,  there  was  no 
fui  of  thelittle  pickings,  stealings,  and  perquisites, 
-fiooenies  and  pensions, — ^which  constitute  the 
Bainnl  nourishment  of  courtiezship.  George  IV., 
if  suroonded  with  ralets,  was  a  liberal  paymaster 
to  his  Tsletocracy.  He  loved  to  see  his  dependants 
BweD-dieaaed  as  his  well-dressed  self:  he  loved 
te  know  tiiat  they  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
llat  certain  of  the  people  (or,  as  they  were  then 
cMieied,  tke  poptdace)  went  bare  in  consequence, 
*^  have  vexed  him  had  it  ever  occurred  to  his 
Sogd-Datoed  feelings.  But  out  of  sight,  out  of 
niad ;  and  his  majesty,  who  took  such  good  care 
to  »e  as  little  as  mi^t  be  of  the  millions,  thought 
tf  them  less.  It  was  not  Am  business  to  suggest 
&  soppvession  of  offices  which  his  royal  ancestors 
^  'M^  indispensable  to  the  public  weal.  It 
VIS  the  pmvince  of  his  ministers,  who  were  paid 
for  ladi  duties :  or,  if  they  proved  oblivious,  it  was 
^  pioTinee  of  parliament  to  jog  their  memory. 
If  pailiament  itself  neglected  Hs  duty,  it  was  the 
^t  of  the  people  for  choosing  such  a  parliament, 
vxitiierfer  not  enfordng  and  legalizing  its  right 
toduwseabetter. 

Anj^  thus,  (tlie  people  who  bear  so  many  bur- 
^  behig  well  able  to  support  the  Weight  of  an 
tdditional  impatatbn,)  let  us  set  it  down  as  the 
^  of  hiB  majesty's  futhful  populace,  that  Lord 
Povderham  was  one  day  enabled,  **out  of  the 
gRit  lore  and  affection  he  bore  to  Captain  Alex- 
"*^  P-1-S--  »  ^ji^  £riend  of  his  son,  and  guest  of 


hs  table,  to  offer  him  a  sinecure  of  nearly  £600  per 

ammm!  WIum  situated — ^how  named— no  matter. 

It  was  one  of  the  golden  fringes  or  tassels  attached, 

rt  that  period,  to  the  chair  of  state,  per  favour  of 

Conncil-office,    or   Pipe-office,    or   Hanaper,    or 

»n»  other  of  the  gorgeous  inexpficabilities,  the 

<nly  certain  whereabouts  of  which  was  in  the  Red 
Book. 

'^  motive  of  this  piece  of  ministerial  munifi- 
ttBee  is  more  easily  described. 

*Why  did  not  your  friend  Erskine  dine  here 
'^^y  I"  Lord  Powderham  had  inquired  one  night 
^hbson. 

^I  did  not  think  of  inviting  Mm." 

*  I  tm  sore  I  wish  you  had.  Did  you  notice 
w  aetesUbly  Minchem  played  that  last  rubber? 
wrt  Biotdhangh  (though  he  pocketed  eight  gui- 
>^eu  by  his  bfainder)  could  scarcely  keep  his  coun- 
Ifov^  Enidne  plays  admirably :  I  don't 


know  when  I  have  seen  a  cooler  or  better  player 
than  Eiskine." 

*^  Yes ;  he  was  always  considered,  in  the  regi- 
ment, a  capital  player;  and  has  probably  had 
some  practice  since.  But  though  he  good-natur^ 
edly  consented  to  hold  my  cards  for  me  the  other 
night,  while  I  slipped  away  to  the  play,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  him  play  here  often :  he  can't  af- 
ford it.  Erskine  is  a  family-man  of  small  means." 
*^  But  his  Commissionerahip  is  worth  five  or  six 
hundred  a-y ear?" 

^SomeUdng  under  five;  and  he  has  six  chil- 
dren. 

Lord  Powderham  looked  aghast :  there  was 
something  in  the  notion  of  such  penury  that  set 
his  teeth  on  edge. 

^Poor  fellow  1''  said  he ;  thinking  at  once  of 
Captain  Erskine's  young  family,  and  of  his  own 
over-trumped  king  of  diamonds.  And  though  he 
did  not  audibly  add,  *^  We  must  see  what  can  be 
done  for  him,"  the  sentaiee  was  inscribed  among 
the  wrinkles  of  his  ministerial  forehead,  in  charac-* 
ters  as  luminous  as  those  of  Belshazzar'a  feast. 

About  a  month  afterwards,— a  month  during 
which  Adolphus  Minchem  perpetually  irritated 
Lord  Powderham's  nerves  by  the  loss  of  the  odd 
trick,-*-(seeing  that  the  private  Secretary  was  just 
then  desperately  in  love,  or  wished  to  give  himself 
the  air  cf  being  desperately  in  love,  with  a  pretty 
duchess,  higher  in  favour  at  oourt  than  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Powderham,)— about  a  month  alter* 
wards,  one  of  the  magic  whispers  which  premonish 
the  ear  of  government  whenever  a  piece  of  patron^ 
age  is  about  to  fall  into  its  hands,  acquainted 
Lord  Powderham  that  he  should  soon  have  a  sine* 
cure  at  his  disposal.  The  aged  nephew  of  some 
duke  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  had  never 
been  more  in  his  bom  days  than  nephew  to  a  duke 
and  a  sinecurist,  was  about  to  drop,  in  the  fulness 
of  years  and  insignificance,  into  the  family  vault ; 
and  the  office,  bestowed  upon  his  lordship  fifty 
years  before,  to  secure  him  a  couple  of  hacks,  and 
a  seat  at  the  Opera  for  life,  into  the  disposal  of  the 
administration. 

As  there  happened  to  be  no  urgent  nam^  just 
then,  upon  the  royal  list  of  noble  paupers  sub- 
mitted to  his  oonsideration,  the  Earl  felt  at  liberty 
to  bestow  this  opportune  windfall  on  the  excellent 
whist-player ;  and,  furthermore,  to  gratify  the  ex« 
cellent  son  who  had  facilitated  by  a  fall  of  tim- 
ber the  rise  of  the  family  credit,  he  requested  B&U 
timore  to  apprise  his  friend  of  the  good  fortune 
awaiting  him.  Again,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
delicacy,  Lord  Baltimore  entreated  his  preserver  to 
add  to  the  family  obligations,  by  accepting  what 
hundreds  of  ennobled  graspalls  were  already  soli'« 
citing. 

The  amazement  and  gratitude  of  the  family-man, 
who  was  already  beginning  to  find  even  the  econo* 
mized  expenses  of  London  make  large  inroads  upon 
his  salary,  knew  no  bounds.  Six  hundred  a-year 
for  doing  nothing,  to  one  who,  five  years  before, 
had  again  and  again  vainly  implored  of  the  Horse- 
Guards  to  be  placed  on  active  service,  in  order  to 
work  for  his  full  pay !  He  was  thm  assured,  that 
in  the  present  redwDsd  state  of  the  army^  it  re* 
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quired  immense  interest  to  bo  enabled  to  do  duty 
for  the  country ;  and  now  he  was  oiFered  a  consi- 
deration five  times  as  large,  for  four  annual  signa- 
tures of  his  name :  for  Lord  Baltimore  had,  of 
course,  said  nothing  of  the  gratuitous  services  that 
might  be  required  of  him,  in  dealing  with  the  al- 
lied soyereigns  of  the  painted  pack. 

As  a  conscientious  man,  Erskine,  of  course,  de- 
murred a  little  concerning  the  justifiability  of  such 
an  application  of  the  public  money ;  but,  as  his 
friend  forcibly  suggested,  his  refusal  of  the  sinecure 
would  not  cause  its  suppression.  The  place  would 
be  otherwise  bestowed  ;  probably  on  some  luxurious 
fellow,  buoyed  up  on  tlie  stream  of  fashion  by  the 
bladders  of  half-a-dozen  other  sinecures. 

The  next  annual  volume  of  the  Red  Book,  con- 
sequently, bore  inscribed  upon  its  pages  the  name 
of  Captain  Alexander  Erskine,  twice  repeated ; 
and  the  next  whist  party  at  Powderham  House 
b^eld  him  battling  for  the  odd  trick,  with  all  the 
amiable  placidity  characterizing  such  battles, 
where  the  company  is  high,  and  the  stakes  are 
proportionate. 

And  now  the  secret  ingratitude  of  Margaret  to- 
wards the  good  angel  of  the  family  grew  blacker 
than  ever ;  for  she  could  not  expect  her  husband 
to  refuse  the  invitations  of  so  kind  a  patron.  And 
there  was  something  cheerless,  indeed,  in  the  even- 
ings he  spent  among  these  people;  evenings  be- 
ginning at  ten  at  night,  and  ending  towards  three 
in  the  morning.  To  one  who  felt  that  there  was 
*^  nae  luck  about  the  house,  wi'  her  gudeman  awa'," 
and  who  could  neither  sleep  nor  i-ead  for  the  un- 
natural loneliness  of  her  chamber,  the  claims  of 
Powderham  House,  and  its  whist^  constituted  a 
real  evil.  Often  would  she  steal  to  the  nursery 
for  consolation,  and  contemplate  her  treasures  as 
they  lay  asleep,  at  the  risk  of  waking  them,  and 
afironting  the  nurse — the  privileged  tyrant  of  the 
spot.  Or  sometimes,  when  insupportably  nervous 
and  anxious,  steal  one  of  the  little  creatui'es  from 
its  nest,  and  hush  it  to  sleep  again  in  her  own ; 
knowing  how  .next  to  impossible  it  is  for  a  mother 
to  shed  very  bitter  tears,  with  her  little  one  nest- 
ling in  her  bosom. 

Yet  when  the  truant  returned,  kindly  apolo- 
gizing for  disturbing  her  at  such  an  hour,  by  as- 
surances that  he  could  not  quit  the  party  before, 
with  the  certainty  of  prematurely  breaking  it  up 
by  his  departure,  Margaret  was  careful  not  to 
tell  him  she  had  not  yet  been  asleep.  She  knew 
it  would  annoy  him  to  know  that  she  had  been 
watching  through  those  lonely  hours,  and  that  he 
had  wholly  deprived  her  of  rest ;  for  Erskine  had 
a  pass-key  to  his  apartments,  and  she  had  no  pre- 
text for  wakefulness. 

« 

But  the  time  was  approaching  for  Margaret  to 
revenge  upon  Powderham  House  all  the  uneasi- 
ness it  produced  in  her  little  manage. 

Late  in  the  summer,  about  the  time  when,  the 
great  world  having  broken  up  for  yachting  at 
Cowes  and  betting  at  Groodwood,  London  finds  itself 
partially  deserted,  Lord  Powderham,  who  had  been 
spending  a  few  days  with  the  King  at  the  royal 
cottage,  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  town  one 
<lay  on  Treasury  business,  and  found  his  evening 


on  his  hands.  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  groi 
number  of  the  habitues  of  the  house  were 
Goodwood ;  and  the  Countess  expressed  some  ^ 
certainty  about  being  able  to  make  up  his  rubl 

"  Send  and  ask  Erskine  to  dinner,"  replied 
lord.    '^  Erskine  is  sure  to  be  at  his  post :  Ersk 
never  leaves  town." 

*'  It  is  rather  late  to  send  a  formal  invitatio 
observed  Lady  Powderham,  looking  at  her  wat 
*'  Let  Mr.  Minchem  call,  and  invite  him  in  y 
name.  Mr.  Minchem  told  me  just  now  he  was 
ing  to  Downing  Street." 

Lord  Powderham  did  not  think  it  necessarv 
rectify  an  error  into  which  her  ladyship  of 
found  it  convenient  to  fall,  that  all  public  oiti 
are  contiguous ;  and  that  Downing  Street,  Soir 
set  House,  Palace  Yard,  Admiralty,  Horse-Guai 
might  at  any  moment  be  sheltered  under  the  sa 
umbrella.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  noth: 
could  be  easier  than  for  his  Secretary  to  carry  * 
verbal  message,  and  bring  back  the  verbal  ans\^ 
The  result  was,  that  Lady  Powderham  had  to  Ic 
elsewhere  for  a  substitute  for  dumbing,  Capt 
Erskine  being  at  Goodwood.  But  having  Ix 
invited  by  his  patron  to  accept  the  vacant  pL 
at  dinner,  Adolphus  Minchem  seized  the  oppor 
nity  of  the  ladies  quitting  the  room  after  dinner, 
become  more  communicative. 

^*  'Pon  honour,"  said  he,  addressing  the  old  I 
vivant  Lord  Broadhaugli,  (who  was  a  fixture  in  1 
house,)  in  the  sort  of  audible  whisper  that  < 
viously  intends  to  be  overheard  ;  ^  'pon  honoi 
Lord  Baltimore  is  a  sly  dog !  With  all  his  pn 
matical  notions  of  propriety,  no  man  knows  b 
ter  how  to  manage  his  little  afiairs  imder  the  r< 
when  he  finds  it  convenient." 

*'^  What's  that  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Mlnche 
about  my  son  and  a  rose  %  "  inquired  Lord  Powd< 
ham,  who  was  a  little  haixl  of  hearing,  and  very 
comprehension." 

"  Oh,  nothing,  my  lord,  nothing !  I  can  i 
sure  your  lordship  that  it  was  nothing  worth  \ 
peating." 

**  Don 't  believe  him,  Powderham,"  said  Lo 
Broadhaugh,  who  had  no  mimsterial  motives  i 
keeping  the  private  Secretary  at  a  becoming  d 
tance.  ''  He  has  got  some  capital  story  abo 
Baity,  which  he  is  dying  to  tell  us.  Come,  spej 
up,  Dudo.  Under  what  rose  have  you  found  Bal 
lui'king  this  morning  ?  " 

^*  On  the  contrary,  your  lordship  is  as  W( 
aware  as  myself  that  he  is  at  Goodwood  races 
replied  the  Secretary,  not  quite  certain  how  far  J 
might  venture  before  the  Earl. 

*^  I  suppose  he  and  Erskine  went  down  t 
gether, "  observed  Lord  John  Greatoux,  a  youi 
man  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Lac 
Mary  Baltimore,  occasionally  sacrificed  himself 
the  family  dinners  and  whist  of  Powderham  Hous 

"  Exactly.  You  have  just  hit  it,"  replied  Ado 
phus  Minchem,  with  an  ironical  smUe.  *'  The 
went  down  together,  and  will  come  up  togethe 
and  are  always  together ;  a  thing  I  have  6om< 
times  found  it  difficult  to  account  for  by  a  Minervs 
Press  pretext  of  a  forlorn  hope  at  Talavera,  o 
some  such  Ann  of  Swansea  incident  of  romanco.'* 
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**•  Captain  Erskinc  unquestionably  preserved  the 
]jk  (dmj  son  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  al- 
Isde,"  said  the  Eaf  1,  stiffly  :  for  he  liked  neither  the 
Kiowing  flippancy  of  his  Secretary,  nor  the  defa- 
mation of  so  fine  a  'vihist-player  as  Erskine. 

**  Then  I  have  only  to  beg  Lord  Baltimore's 
isd  pretty  little  Mrs.  Erskine's  pardon,  my  lord/' 
cried  Minchem,  affecting  a  profound  and  contrite 
low  of  conviction. 

'^i/rf.  Erskine?"  repeated  the  Earl,  again  fancy- 
ing his  ears  had  played  him  false. 
^  Mis.  Erskine's  and  Lord  Baltimore's ! " 
**  Oho !  There  's  a  Jlfrif. Erskine  in  the  case,  then, 
is  there?"  exclaimed  Lord  Broadhaugh,  hastily 
Inishing  his  glass  of  claret.  ^^  Gad !  one  might 
bare  guessed  as  much.  Baity  takes  as  much  care 
«f  Enkine  as  if  he  'd  an  annuity  on  his  life !  I 
sisnr  could  make  out  before  what  Baity  saw  in 
lia,  to  throw  away  so  much  time  in  his  company!" 

^  llie  day  certainly  seldom  passes  that  Balti- 
iftoR  does  not  find  his  way  to  Somerset  House," 
oleerred  Lord  John.  ^  Lady  Powderham  was  re- 
netting  to  me,  the  other  day,  that  he  should  be  so 
TTifituated  by  a  set  of  people  who  only  serve  to 
cstnmge  him  from  society! " 

''And  so  Erskine's  wife  is  a  pretty  woman, 
>[i]ichem?"  inquired  Lord  Powderham,  whose 
auiofiity  was  now  really  excited.  "  I  remember 
runr  telling  me  (when  I  wanted  particulars  about 
Ca|i(ain  Erskine,  previous  to  inviting  him  to  my 
hove)  that  his  wife  was  a  country  dowdy! " 

"  On  her  arrival  in  town,  my  lord,  I  confess 
•he  stiuck  me  in  that  light,"  replied  the  Secretary. 
"^  She  was  then  the  sort  of  Domestic  Cookery, 
kmdcaback-hemming,  country  housewife,  whom 
oDe  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  scrutinize,  as 
neuds  £eatuTes  or  complexion.  And  your  lord- 
ship, I  remember,  was  very  well  pleased  to  hear 
che  1009  that  kind  of  person — ^b^low  par,  I  mean, 
and  onpiesentable.  You  observed  that,  under  such 
ciitoiDstaiices,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  about 
^Tfing  Lord  Baltimore's  friend  the  run  of  the 
laate ;  but  that  it  would  not,  of  course,  have  suited 
l^dj  Powderham  to  have  a  Mrs.  Erskine  intruded 
on  her  acquaintance." 

^  Ay,  ay  I  I  see  how  it  is,  Minchem  ! "  inter- 
npted  Lord  Broadhaugh.  **  Baity  's  a  sly  fox — 
1  deuced  sly  fox  I  He  has  been  imposing  upon  us 
all  this  time,  with  his  fine  airs  of  gratitude  I  The 
Commissianer^s  lady  is  the  real  attraction  I    Eh  ? " 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  women  I  ever  saw 
in  ray  life!"  replied  the  Seoretary.  '^  Lovely 
cosntenance,  charming  manners,  diffident — gentle." 

**  But  not  a  mere  school-girl,  I  hope  ?  I  can 't 
stand  your  angels  in  slavering  bibs,"  cried  Lord 
Breadhangh. 

'^  Sirs.  Etakine  is  the  mother  of  half-a-dozen 
angds  in  slavering  bibs,"  replied  Minchem,  shrug- 
7iQg  his  shoulders.  ^'  She  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
uf  about  c^t-and-twenty." 

**  By  Jove !  all  this  is  worth  inquiring  about, 
Powdoham,"  cried  Lord  Broadhaugh,  **  or  you 
will  be  having  poor  Baity  entered  for  a  deeper 
^ake  than  may  soit  your  book.  Don 't  you  recol- 
lect whaija  plaguy  passion  he  was  in  when  I  and 
Hmehen  wanted  you  to  give  the  place  he  was  beg* 


ging  for  Erskine,  to  Lady  Louisa's  brother,  (who 
is  now,  poor  fellow,  in  the  King's  Bench.)  Had  I 
guessed  there  was  a  pretty  Mrs.  Erskine  in  the 
case,  I  should  have  known  better  than  to  interlere 
with  his  projects." 

"  Cursed  Jesuitical,  however,  upon  my  word,", 
muttered  Lord  Broadhaugh,  while  meditating,  be- 
tween his  sips  of  claret,  on  the  hypocrisies  of  the 
son  and  heir  of  his  friend. 

**  Did  Mrs.  Erskine  mention  Baltimore's  name  V 
inquired  the  Earl  of  his  Secretary,  moie  gravely. 

'^  Only  so  far,  my  lord,  that  when  I  had  ex- 
plained my  errand,  and  she  expressed  her  regret 
that  her  husband  would  be  unable  to  avail  himself 
of  your  lordship's  and  Lady  Powderham's  invita- 
tion, she  mentioned  that  he  had  accompanied  Loid 
Baltimore  and  Sir  John  Erskine  to  Goodwood." 

'<  Well,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  there  be  a  Sir 
John  anybody  of  the  party,"  cried  the  old  nw^, 
"  I  think  Baity  would  have  done  better  to  turn- 
the  Commissioner  over  to  Ids  hands,  and  remain 
in  town.  I  won't  pretend  to  guess  how  such  mat- 
ters are  managed  now-a-days ;  but  in  m^  time,  the 
young  fellow  would  have  recollected,  at  the  first 
turnpike,  urgent  business  in  London,  and  hurried 
back,  leaving  the  husband  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines." 

*^  Lord  Baltimore  has»  luokily,  no  occasion  to 
run  any  hazard  of  the  kind,"  observed  Adolphus 
Minchem,  with  a  significant  smile.  '^  Erskine  is 
considered  the  best  office-man  going.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  praises  of  his  assiduity  and  zeal  for 
the  last  twelve  months.  Erskine  is  always  at  his 
post." 

*'  And  Baity  at  his,  eh  ? "  cried  Lord  Broad- 
haugh, with  a  coarse  laugh. 

**  My  son  makes  no  secret  of  his  daUy  visits  to 
the  Erskines,"  observed  Lord  Powderham,  gravely ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that,  with  his  principles,  if 
there  were  any  mischief  in  the  matter,  he  would 
parade  it  in  the  hearing  of  his  mother  and  sisters." 

**  Nor  I,"  added  Lord  John  Gieatoux,  with 
spirit.  **  After  all,  Minchem  has  grounded  his 
romance  on  the  very  slight  foundation  of  a  few 
visits  to  an  old  brother-officer,  whose  wife  happens 
to  be  a  good-looking  woman." 

**  Wait  till  you  have  seen  Mrs.  Erskine,  my  dear 
Lord  John,"  cried  the  Secretary ;  ^^  or  rather  be- 
ware haw  you  see  her :  for  she  would  assuredly 
turn  jfour  head,  as  I  own  she  has  done  mine.  I 
must  have  been  blind  when  I  called  upon  her  two 
years  ago.  Or  somebody  has  since  taught  her  to 
dress  (or  tmdress)  according  to  the  more  becoming 
fashion  of  the  day  ;  for  she  is  no  longer  the  same 
creature.    She  is  exquisite— positively  exquisite !" 

The  persons  to  whom  Adolphus  Minchem  ad- 
dressed himself  were  too  mudi  accustomed  to  ver- 
bal exaggeration,  to  assign  much  importance  to 
his  enthusiasm ;  Lord  Powderham  contenting  him- 
self with  observing — "  The  most  interesting  point 
of  the  affiiir  is,  that  as  Erskine  is  at  Groodwood 
with  my  son,  we  must  do  without  him  to-night  at 
the  whist-table." 

He  took  an  early  opportunity,  however,  to  com- 
municate all  he  had  heard  to  the  Countess,  who. 
rather  confirmed  than  solaced  his  anxieties. 
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^*  I  remember  once  offering  Baltimore  to  leave  a 
oard  on  Mrs.  Erskine/'  said  she ;  *^  but  he  begged 
me  not^  saying  she  was  not  accostomed  to  our  habits 
of  life,  that  Ae  waa  simply  a  good  mSre  defamille^ 
and  had  no  wish  to  move  in  the  world.  I  now  see 
the  befkt  of  his  policy." 

*^  The  tiling  that  displeases  me  most  in  the  busi- 
ness, 18  his  attempting  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes ! " 
was  the  rejoinder  of  the  Earl.  ^  Having  got  into 
a  scrape  of  that  kind,  why  not  speak  out  to  me  at 
once,  as  one  man  of  the  world  to  another?  His 
reserve  makes  me  fear  the  worst.  It  may  be  an 
attachment,  instead  of  a  liaison,  Ymtr  practised 
eye  would  readily  detect  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Gall  upon  Mrs.  Erskine,  therefore,  my  dear  Lady 
Powderham,  without  apprizing  Baltimore,  or  giv- 
ing him  time  to  warn  her.  Let  us,  at  least,  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  ie  dessoua  de$  cartes.'* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  visit  which  somewhat 
surprised  poor  Margaret  the  following  day.  While 
she  sat  expecting  the  return  of  her  husband  from 
the  races,  the  mother  and  sister  of  Lord  Baltimore 
wars  suddenly  announced;  and  the  bloom  that 
rose  to  her  cheek,  adding  to  the  excited  expression 
sf  cottntMianoe  produced  by  the  expectation  of 
Erskine  8  return  home  after  three  days'  absence, 
fiilly  justified  the  two  fine  ladies  in  their  opinion, 
that  tiiey  had  seldom  seen  a  more  attractive  wo- 
man. Her  children,  who  were  playing  in  the 
loom,  were,  like  herself,  attired  in  their  best  to 
greet  their  &ther ;  and  such  an  air  of  domestic 
happiness  and  decency  pervaded  the  establishment,* 
as  carried  conviction  to  themind  of  Lady  Powder- 
ham,  that  her  son's  infatuation  in  favour  of  the 
lamily  was  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  hum- 
drum nature  of  his  tastes. 

^  A  pretty  pleasing  woman,  but  wholly  wrapped 
up  in  her  hui^nd  and  children,"  was  her  satisfac- 
tory announcement  to  the  Earl.  '^Nothing  the 
least  alarming,  I  assurer  you.  However,  you  may 
judge  for  yourself:  for  I  have  engaged  Mrs.  Erskine 
to  dine  here,  vnth  her  husband,  on  Monday  next." 

Such  an  invitation  had  been  indeed  accepted  by 
Margaret,  in  the  embarrassment  of  not  knowing 
how  to  decline  the  offered  civility  of  the  great  lady, 
by  whose  sudden  visit  she  was  as  much  flurried  as 
was  compatible  with  the  serenity  of  her  nature  : 
not  from  any  contemptible  motive — not  because 
she  was  a  Countess ;  but  because  Margaret's  heart 
beat  quick  at  welcoming  the  mother  of  her  hus- 
band's friend,  the  vnfe  of  his  patron,  the  cause  of 
her  recent  lonely  hours. 

But  no  sooner  had  her  guests  departed  than  she 
began  to  regret  her  acquiescence.  Often,  very 
often,  while  counting  the  minutes  of  Erskine's 
absence  at  Powderham  House,  and  surmising  the 
attractions  he  might  find  in  a  circle  to  which  her 
imagination  assigned  a  thousand  indefinable  graces, 
she  had  asked  herself  whether  she  had  not  been 
happier  in  her  poor,  old  home,  when  sitting  up  to 
mend  her  children's  clothes,  while  her  husband 
yead  to  her  from  some  newspaper  a  week  old,  or  an 
odd  volume  of  The  Spectator,  than  now  in  her  ful- 
ness of  prosperity  :  and  in  those  moments  of  dis- 
sontent,  fancied  that  all  she  desired  on  earth;  was 
to  be  admittedto  a  share  in  bis  pleasures. 


**GoD  forbid,'*  she  would  murmur,  **that  I 
should  seek  to  debar  him  from  the  amusements 
befitting  his  condition  In  life.  I  can  understand 
his  taste  for  sodety,  in  which  he  is  so  well  quali- 
fied  to  bear  a  part.  All  I  could  wish  is  ike  grati* 
fication  of  seeing  him  appreciated  as  he  deserres. 
If  I  could  only,  <mfy  spend  a  single  evening  with 
him  at  Powderham  House !" 

So  littie,  however,  was  Margaret  accustomed  to 
think  of  herself,  as  to  overlook  the  fiact  that  she 
could  not  be  an  unseen  spectatress,  that  she  must 
bear  her  part  in  the  pageant.  But  this  contingency 
now  rushed  into  her  mind ;  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  disabilities  for  such  a  circle,  gladly 
would  she  have  renounced  the  long-coveted  hap- 
piness so  unexpectedly  conceded.  Never  in  her 
life  had  she  appeared  at  what  is  called  ^  a  party." 
She  had  dined,  indeed,  with  the  various  branches 
of  her  husband's  family  ;  but,  at  her  own  desire, 
it  was  enfamUe :  and  the  recollection  of  the  bril- 
liant attire  assumed  by  Lady  Carrolstown  and 
Mrs.  Wakehurst  for  even  so  humble  an  occasion, 
filled  her  with  terrible  conjectures  of  the  magnifi- 
cence indispensable  for  such  a  circle  as  that  of 
Powderham  House :  for  Margaret's  inexperience 
could  not  be  expected  to  surmise  that  the  highest 
portion  of  London  society  is  far  simpler  in  its 
tastes  than  those  who  have  distinction  to  attain  by 
outward  show.  Had  she  known  exactly  how  to 
set  about  the  letter,  she  would  certainly  have  writ- 
ten an  excuse  to  Ladv  Powderham. 

On  Erskine's  arrival,  however,  cheerful  frouEi  the 
influence  of  his  pleasant  expedition,  still  more 
cheerful  from  the  influence  of  his  happy  retnni, 
she  began  to  see  things  in  a  different  light.  Her 
husband  was  gratified  by  the  attention  she  had  re* 
ceived.  The  circle  at  Powderham  House  wtm  the 
one  with  which  he  was  most  familiar ;  and,  with 
his  present  income,  he  felt  there  was  no  pretext  for 
the  seclusion  of  his  wife.  In  his  eyes,  she  waa  an 
ornament  to  any  society :  and  entertaining  secret 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Wakehurst  and  Lord  Carrols- 
town, though  far  from  uncourteous,  received  him 
and  his  family  at  their  houses  in  the  character  of 
poor  relations ;  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  they 
would  shortiy  hear  of  Mrs.  Erskine  as  an  honoured 
guest  at  Powderham  House. 

The  person  most  pleased,  however,  at  the  atten- 
tion shown  to  Margaret,  wae  his  youngest  cousin. 
GeoTgiaua  was  not  sufficiently  blinded  by  family 
partiality  to  be  unaware  that,  though  her  cousin 
Alick  might  be  an  excellent  fellow,  his  wife,  what- 
ever her  origin,  was  by  nature  far  more  highly 
gifted  ;  and  with  the  appreciation  usually  conceded 
at  hsr  age  to  worldly  distinctions,  thought  it  hard 
that,  in  the  Erskine  menoffCy  all  the  pleasures  of  life 
should  be  for  the  man,  all  the  drudgery  for  the 
woman.  In  her  opinion,  Margaret  was  not  only 
better  qualified  than  her  husband  to  withstand  the 
perils  of  the  great  world,  but  to  adorn  its  society. 

On  the  day  appointed.  Miss  Erskine  took  care 
to  secure  her  father  s  carriage  to  the  use  of  her 
cousins,  by  pretending  to  require  it  for  herself : 
the  purport  of  her  visit  to  Somerset  House  at  seven 
in  the  evening  being  to  ofler  to  Margaret's  use  the 
trinkets  and  ornaments  which  she  fancied  might 
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be  wantmg  to  complete  her  dress.  But  no  sooner 
M  Gtn^ana.  glanced  at  the  gracef al  figure  of 
Mrs.  Enkhie,  arrayed  in  a  well-made  white  mne- 
lia  drm,  ^th  her  rich  and  heantiful  hair  arranged 
ia  the  nmplest  manner,  than  she  felt  that  the 
chaste  and  peculiar  charm  of  her  appearance 
mU  Ke  marred  by  the  slightest  change. 

**I  will  not  even  try  to  tempt  you  by  this 
tnmipeiy,"  said  she,  putting  aside  the  jewel-case 
she  hid  brought.  **  You  are  just  as  you  ought  to 
be.  Go,  my  dear  cousin,  go  and  put  the  finery  of 
these  gnat  ladies  to  diame." 

Ifor  was  Miss  Erskine  less  gratified  on  finding 
that  ha  forethought  about  the  carriage  was  ren- 
kni  ueless  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Baltimore ; 
vko^  IHtle  suspecting  the  cruel  surmises  excited 
W  Ids  attentions  to  the  Erskines,  had  ordered  his 
dariotto  be  in  attendance  for  the  wife  of  his  friend. 

Eicn  ki  was  not  sorry  to  find  the  invitation 
^Tcn  and  accepted.  On  the  first  arrival  in  town 
«f  the  Erskines,  apprised  by  his  visit  to  Apston 
of  the  hmnbleneaa  of  Margaret's  origin  and  the 
oiaeries  through  which  she  had  struggled.  Lord 
Bahhnore  experienced  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
efleetof  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune  on  afi^  female 
satmc  But  now  that  he  was  better  acquainted 
vTth  her,  now  that  he  appreciated  her  equanimity 
rfdiancCer,  and  graceful  simplictty  of  mind  and 
sttBiicn,  he  felt  reassured.  All  parties  might 
benefit  by  her  introduction  at  Powderham  House; 
vA  if  there  mingled  in  this  opinion  any  projects 
C3(uernixig  a  certain  handsome  and  amiable  cousin 
ofhisfiiend  Alick,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
Wng  Mated  by  Maigaret's  fireside  in  winter,  and 
Q  ninmer  beside  her  cheerful  window  overlook* 
ii^the  Thames^  he  was  blind  to  the  fioct ;  being 
Mill  onemiacioiis  of  his  predilection  in  favour  of 


Gittt,  meanwhile,  was  the  gratification  of  Cap* 
tiia  Enkine  at  the  attentions  bestowed  on  his  wife 
liPowderiiam  Honae.  When  kindly  reproached 
^jthe  Couateaa  *nd  her  daughters  for  having  so 
loBg  ddayed  pnxnuing  them  ao  charming  an  ac- 
^Damtanoe,  it  was  not  for  him  to  suggest  that  their 
^^  backwaidneas  was  alone  to  blame ;  and  so 
Qitonl  did  it  appear  to  him  that  they  should  do 
joftke  to  his  wife's  superiority,  and  so  beautiful  dlA 
she  leillj  look  in  her  unsullied  purity  of  complexion 
sod  Rmplidty  of  costume  among  those  fe.gged  and 
£i^  women  of  fashion,  that^  had  anybody  mischiev- 
00^7  hinted  to  him  the  motive  of  her  being  invited, 
^  the  suspicions  to  whidi  she  was  exposed^  he 
^wilil  have  treated  it  as  a  preposterous  jest. 

l^ot  even  the  rcuS^  Lord  Broadhaugh,  however, 
^  eren  tiie  saucy  private  Secretary,  retained  so 
Bvh  as  a  shadow  of  thdr  suspicions,  after  seeing 
^  peifeedy  unembarrassed  deportment  of  Mrs. 
^1^  in  presence  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
^»2y.  The  greatest  of  actresses  could  not  have 
tasmed  such  candour  of  countenance.  Not  one 
^  them  but  was  enchanted  with  her.  To  people 
of  sachhigh  easte  as  the  Powderhams,  accustomed, 
^thdreradha  to  their  coffins,  to  look  upon  the 
*B^  ftce^and  live  in  the  same  set,  a  new  person- 
t^  IS  nSdom  unaooeptable ;  and  though  the  great 
^taUniBittNlf  «t  aS  pQiiit0q;«ii»l »  new-comer 


who  has  pushed  his  way  into  the  magic  circle,  it  is 
ever  indulgent  in  its  judgments  of  those  promoted 
to  its  favour  by  its  own  will  and  pleasure. 

The  Powderham  clique  adopted  Mrs.  Erskine, 
in  short,  far  more  readily  than  it  had  previously 
adopted  her  husband.  She  was  their  last  new 
caprice, — ^their  last  new  toy.  In  those  days  of 
Chinese  lanterns  and  fiegigs,  it  was  not  so  difficult 
to  become  the  fashion.  The  season  was  over  ;  so 
that  there  was  less  chance  of  rivalship  in  the  afiec* 
tions  of  the  whist-players  and  old  china-fanciers ; 
and  the  last  thing  done  by  the  Earl  and  Countess 
in  quitting  town  for  the  autumn,  was  to  issue  a 
most  pressmg  invitation  to  the  Erskines  to  join 
their  party  in  September  at  Baltimore  Castle. 

**  I  always  told  you,  my  dear  Georgy,  if  you  re^ 
member,"  observed  Sir  John  Erskine  to  his  daugh- 
ter, when  apprized  of  these  growing  distinctions^ 
"that  my  nephew  was  a  very  rising  man." 

But  while  the  amiable  couple  were  tiius  "achiev-* 
ing  greatness"  by  having  it  "  thrust  upon  them," 
**  green  grew  the  rushes,  O ! "  in  the  Boumefields, 
and  no  man  regarded  ;  loud  grew  the  exclama>* 
tions  of  the  White  House  coterie  on  seeing  it  an-* 
nounoed  in  the  newspapers,  that  ^  among  the 
fashionables  who  had  visited  Baltimore  Castle,  in 
the  course  of  the  shooting-season,  were  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  MacCaUummore,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ulster,  Prince  Pietro  di  Guastalla  and 
his  sister  the  Counteseof  Termanini,  the  Marquisand 
Marchioness  of  Tottenham,  the  Earls  of  Fidzham, 
Hackness,  and  flint.  Lord  and  Lady  Thomas  Thrap- 
nell,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Erskine  ! " 

**  Captain  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Erskine  I " — 
No  I  For  full  a  week  Apston  would  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  The  schoolmaster  s  daughter,  the 
half-pay  captain's  bride  I  The  pauper  and  the 
castaway,  the  sempstress,  the  mantua-maker  of 
Hobart's  Farm, — ^impossible  !  It  was  a  newspaper 
imposition,  a  fraud,  a  mere  practice  on  their  credu* 
lity.  On  second  consideration,  however,  even  Dr« 
Toddles  and  his  sister  were  forced  to  avow,  that 
the  transition  from  lodgings  in  the  Market  Place 
to  Somerset  House,  and  from  starvation  on  half- 
pay  to  a  fat  sinecure,  was  not  more  marvellous 
than  this  strange  prcMnotion.  Mortifying  as  it 
was,  therefore,  the  fact  became  established  as  in* 
contestable ;  and  it  was  only  Miss  Lavinia,  who, 
amid  all  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  conionued  to 
repeat, — **  And  why  not,  pray  ?  My  cousin,  whom 
you  all  thought  proper  to  treat  so  disparagingly, 
is  very  highly  connected !  All  this  does  not  sur* 
prise  tnef  But  for  his  imprudent  marriage,  he 
might  have  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  England !  Had  he  chosen  to  marry  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Erskine,  (to  whose 
baronetcy  he  is  heir-presumptive,)  my  cousin 
Alexander  might  have  enjoyed  m^  fortune,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  hereditaiy  rank.  And  then,  pray, 
which  of  yon  would  have  seen  anything  extraordi- 
nary in  his  becoming  a  visiter  at  Baltimore  Castle  ? " 

The  surprise  of  the  Toddles  tribe,  however,  arose 
rather  from  the  submission  with  which  the  man, 
gifted  with  ^  such  appliances  and  means  to  boot," 
had  resigned  himself  to  the  privations  of  the  Market 

flace ;  irtaib  Mkn  Latuu»;  proud;  eren  as  matters 


so 
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stood^  of  her  relationship  with  one  so  elevated  ahove 
the  vulgar  sphere  of  the  Apsftonians,  could  scarcely 
forgive  the  officious  parasites  who  had  stirred  up 
to  so  cruel  a  pitch  her  implacability  against  her 
cousin.  After  all,  his  transgressions  were  venial. 
After  all,  the  Captain  Erskine  so  honourably  men- 
tioned by  The  Morning  Post  and  Bed  Booiy  was 
not  the  iirst  imprudent  man  in  the  world  who  had 
married  for  love ;  and  it  was  noticed  with  much 
anguish  of  spirit,  by  Toady  Toddles,  that  Miss 
Lavinia  was  beginning  to  accept  the  loan  of  the 
many  newspapers  daily  pressed  upon  her  use ;  and 
that  the  spectacles  of  the  old  lady  were  invariably 
first  directed  towards  the  column  of  smoke,  con- 
taining what  is  familiarly  called  "  Fashionable  In- 
telligence." 

But  though,  in  the  narrowness  of  her  soul,  she 
no  longtr  found  a  pretext  to  persist  in  her  disdain 
of  the  Margaret  moving  in  such  aristocratic  circles, 
she  assumed,  as  the  motive  of  a  new  inveteracy 
against  Captain  Erskine,  the  resentment  he  be- 
trayed against  her  by  abstaining  from  all  overtures 
of  reconciliation.  *^  He  fancied  himself  indepen- 
dent. He  was  evidently  now  too  great  a  man  even 
to  recollect  a  country  cousin.  He  had  foigotten 
her,  which  was  a  proof  that  he  had  forgotten  him- 
self. She  wished  he  might  not  live  to  repent  it. 
But  she  had  always  heard  it  threatened,  that  ^  Pride 
shall  have  a  fall ;'  and  these  people  had  been  raised 
in  life  too  thoroughly  above  themselves,  for  their 
fall  not  to  be  equally  signal.  She  wished  no  harm 
to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Erskine,  but  luck  is  not  the 
surest  thing  to  depend  upon  in  this  world !" 

At  present,  it  certainly  seemed  to  justify  some 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  Erskines.  Enjoying  an 
unencumbered  income  of  twelve  hundred  a-year, 
blessed  with  good  health,  good  tempers,  and  a 
thriving  family,— esteemed  by  their  connexions, 
courted  in  society,  the  favour  of  which  they  had 
purchased  by  no  capitulation  of  conscience,  and 
supported  amid  its  vacillations  by  the  steady  friend- 
ship of  Lord  Baltimore,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
they  had  nothing  to  desire  in  this  world. 

But  let  the  thorny  bramble  of  human  destiny 
achieve  what  height  it  may,  the  same  intermingled 
thorns  and  blossoms  which  covered  its  branches 
while  springing  from  the  mire  or  overspreading 
the  stones,  are  perceptible  wherever  it  flourishes 
aloffc.  When,  on  her  return  to  town  from  spending 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  Baltimore  Castle,  ac- 
companied by  her  two  elder  children,  Margaret 
found  the  arms  of  the  Carrolstowns  and  Wake- 
hursts  open  to  receive  her ;  and  discovered,  that 
in  acquiring  friends  in  the  Powderhams,  she  had 
also  acquired  friends  in  her  kinsfolk :  while  listen- 
ing to  the  adulation  of  old  Sir  John,  and  the  kindly 
counsels  of  Greorgiana, — and  admitting  to  herself 
that  her  comfortable  home  was  about  to  receive 
new  enhancements  from  the  society  of  the  many 
pleasant  acquaintances  already  made  by  her  sojourn 
at  Baltimore  Castle, — discontent  arose  anew  in  her 
bosom! 

'*  It  is  written,  that  no  human  happiness  shall 
be  unqualified,"  murmui'ed  she,  wiping  away  her 
t€fiTs.  "  Graceless  that  I  am  to  repine  !  If  my 
poor  dear  father,  if  old  Marjory  of  the  Boupiefields^ 


or  if  any  of  those  cruel  people  at  Apston,  could 
witness  my  position  at  this  moment,  would  they 
not  pronounce  it  brilliant,  not  only  beyond  my 
deserts,  but  beyond  what  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  wildest  visionary  for  one  like  me  ? 
And  yety  and  yet,— -(God  forgive  me!) — ^I  was 
happier  in  my  old  home  in  the  Market  Place^ 
slaving  for  my  children,  and  with  Erskine  con- 
stantly by  my  side,  than  here,  where  hoUowness 
seems  under  my  feet,  and  in  the  hearts  of  aU  I 
live  with.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  possesses  me  I 
I  can  no  longer  stretch  out  my  hand  and  be  reas- 
sured by  the  pressure  of  that  in  which  my  strength 
consisted.  I  extend  it,  and  find  a  blank.  Yes ! 
I  was  ceiiainly  happier  in  my  poor,  old  home  2 " 

For  while  Mrs.  Erskine,  in  the  dreariness  of  a 
tedious  evening,  after  vainly  attempting  to  divert 
her  leisure  by  one  of  the  vapid  books  of  the  day, 
gave  vent  to  these  ungrateful  murmurs  against 
Providence, — she  was  again  alone !  Again  had  a 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  created  new  anxieties 
for  the  mother  and  the  wife !  Captain  Erskine  had 
not  even  accompanied  her  to  Baltimore  Castle; 
Captain  Erskine  had  been  hundreds  of  miles  dis* 
tant  from  her,  spending  his  Christinas  in  a  circle 
no  less  august  than  that  of  Windsor  ;  not,  how- 
ever, the  Windsor  of  to-day,  where  domestic  plea- 
sures intermingle  with  royal  festivities ;  but  in  the 
Circean  coterie  of  the  royal  cottage. 

"  Les  jours  se  stUvent"  says  a  French  proverb, 
^'  ei  ne  se  resemblent  pas  ;*  and  so  do  sovereigns. 

Though  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeed, 
And  Harry,  Harry, 

the  contradistinctions  of  royal  natures  in  the  same 

line  are  characterized  with  a  publicity  proportionate 

to  their  means  of  self-indulgence. 

In  the  royal  circle  of  those  days,  in  which  the 

restraining  influence  of  a  female  court  was  wanting, 

at  the  Pavilion,  or  royal  cottage,  the  chief  object  of 

courtiership  was  to  divert,  quand  memey  the  ennms 

of  Royalty, 

Languid,  joyless,  unendeared, 

by  ties  of  family  affection  ;  and  just  as  the  a^d 
courtiers  of  Philip  II.  may  have  sometimes  looked 
back  with  incredulity  to  the  feats  of  their  early 
days  of  errant  soldiership. 

In  their  hot  youth,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  was  king, 

more  than  one  among  the  noble  guests  of  her 
majesty  at  Windsor  Castle,  when  riding  over  the 
spot  once  occupied  by  the  royal  cottage,  must  oc- 
casionally whisper  to  themselves — ^'  The  indiges- 
tions of  my  youth,  where  are  they  ? "  and  Echo 
answer — "  Where  ! " 

The  motive  of  Captain  Erskine's  admission  to 
this  august  domicile  was  less  objectionable  than 
many  assigned  for  the  accordance  of  favours  of  a 
similar  nature  ;  such  as  the  ofiering  of  some  mon- 
strous Chinese  rarity,  or  the  possession  of  a  recipe 
for  Supernaculum  Neapolitan  punch.  It  was  onci^ 
on  the  contrary,  which  did  credit' to  the  patriotism 
of  George  the  Fourth. 

For  some  years  past,  as  at  the  close  of  every 
prolonged  war.  History  had  been  occupying  her 
leisure  with  the  arrangement  of  documents  authen- 
ticating the  feats  of  nations ;  and  England  and 
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Fnanee,  alike  industrious  in  the  task,  and  equally 
dger  to  amy  their  riyal  caps  with  the  fairest 
featbei^  amused  the  rest  of  Europe  not  a  little  by 
iSBonasig,  each  to  herself,  the  conquest  of  the  same 
Dcld  of  tMittle.  In  spite  of  the  publication  of  bul- 
ktins,  standing  orders,  and  official  returns ;  in  spite 
of  the  memoirs  of  field-marshals,  and  biographies 
(^generaliBsimos,  many  such  points  were  stiU  in 
hmAy  contest.  Tke  Quarterfy  Renew  reviewed 
the  troops  and  manifestos  of  Paris  ;  the  Heme  de 
Pariiy  the  skirmishings  of  Albemarle  Street.  No 
cne  appeared  to  be  quite  certain  whether  he  had 
been  beaten. 

Sodi  disputes  should  always  be  submitted  to 
eo3temporary  elucidation.  Just,  for  instance,  as 
BDv,  after  the  lapee  of  fifteen  years,  the  very 
Thereabouts  of  the  royal  cottage  is  becoming 
IfoUematical ;  at  that  period,  (fifteen  years  after 
*ie  action  of  Burgos,)  its  numbers  and  manoeuvres 
vere  beginning  to  be  made  matter  of  disputation. 

Nopenon  was  more  warmly  interested  in  esta- 
bWog,  on  a  solid  basis,  the  claims  of  national 
j^jiy  in  these  matters,  than  the  King.  His  own 
aeaoij,  on  such  questions,  was  of  singular  exact- 
ness ;  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  did  he  facili- 
tate the  collation  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom 
h  the  establishment  of  the  truth.  It  happened 
that,  one  day  at  the  royal  dinner-table  at  Carlton 
Hooae,  a  minor  question  of  Peninsular  tactics  was 
Injt^i  on  the  tapis,  in  consequence  of  a  bitter 
trticlein  n^EdirUnargh  Review^  upon  the  personal 
niemoin  of  a  distinguished  field-marshal  of  tlie 
empire ;  and  as  there  were  present  two  of  the 
Cabmet  ministers  by  whom  the  measure  in  question 
hid  been  sanctioned,  a  general  officer  of  division 
sigaged  in  the  afiair,  and,  above  all,  the  sovereign 
t^  vhose  regency  History,  was  likely  to  attribute 
the  praise  or  blame  of  a  movement  insignificant  in 
iiseli^  bat  vital  in  its  consequences,  it  was  likely 
tlut  the  subject  would  be  discussed  avec  connaU' 

XeTertheleas,  no  two  of  the  four  individuals  so 
^\j  concerned  in  the  matter,  could  contrive  to 
tmdde !  They  had  been  reading  so  much,  and  in 
^h  divers  strains,  about  what  ti>ey  had  done  and 
sik],  and  caused  to  be  done  and  said,  as  to  be  some- 
what puzzled  in  their  recollections.  Had  they 
^  placed  upon  their  oath,  it  is  probable  that 
<jDe  or  other  (^  them  must  have  been  indicted  for 
pQJQi}'.  As  usual  in  England,  the  dispute,  though 
lerioQa,  and  occurring  at  a  royal  table,  became  the 
(ri^  of  A  bet ;  as  the  arbitrator  of  which  the 
1^  selected  Lord  Powd^ham. 

^  Surely, my  dear  lord,"  said  he,  *^  your  son  was 
vfnng  in  the  very  raiment  that  carried  the  Bridge 
<f  Almeida  1  What  account  has  Lord  Baltimore 
*l»ays  given  you  of  the  affair  ?** 

The  Earl  was  puzzled.  It  was  difficult  to 
w>wer—**  The  very  reverse  of  the  statement  just 
aade  by  your  Majesty ! " 

**  My  son.  Sir,  was  then  only  an  inexperienced 
scLahem,"  was  his  cautious  reply.  **'  But  with 
yov  Majesty's  permission,  I  will  apply  to  the 
<^cer  who  commanded  Baltimore's  company,  and 
^co,  aniess  I  am  much  mistaken,  contributed 
-^eiy  to  the  success  of  the  movement ;  Captain 


Erskine,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  present  to 
your  Majesty  at  the  last  levee  of  the  season." 

"  Erskine  ?  A  junior  commissioner  of y  if  I 

recollect  ? "  rejoined  the  King,  with  his  usual  tena- 
city of  memory. 

Lord  Powderham  bowed  affirmatively ;  adding 
a  few  laudatory  words  concerning  his  professional 
reputation  and  gentlemanly  manners. 

**  Is  he  in  town  ? — ^is  he  come-at-able  V  was  the 
eager  reply  of  one  engrossed  at  that  moment  by 
the  desire  to  resolve  his  doubts.  And  on  learning 
from  the  Earl  that  Captain  Erskine  was  at  Somer- 
set House  and  his  Majesty's  orders,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  few  lines  and  one  of  the  royal  caiTiages 
should  bring  him  instantly  to  Carlton  House. 

By  the  express  desire  of  the  King,  no  intimation 
of  the  object  of  the  suuunons  was  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  letter. 

"  Let  us  have  Captain  Erskine's  unbiassed  state- 
ment— ^let  us  have  his  unassisted  recollections," 
said  the  King ;  and  great  was  the  consternation 
excited  in  consequence  in  the  mind  of  the  aston- 
ished Commissioner,  while  making  a  hasty  toilet, 
to  appear  in  the  royal  presence.  Had  such  an  in- 
cident occurred  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  individual 
so  hastily  summoned  would  probably  have  antici- 
pated some  fftiei  a  pens — the  knout,  or  impalement. 
As  itwas,Captain£rskine'smind  misgave  him,  only 
that  he  might  be  the  dupe  of  a  bold  mystification 
on  the  part  of  some  trifler  of  the  Powderham  clique. 

It  was,  however,  really  into  the  brilliant  draw- 
ing-room of  George  the  Fourth  he  was  ushered  on 
his  arrival ;  and  the  graceful  urbanity  with  which 
the  King,  who  was  taking  his  cofiee,  thanked  himfor 
the  promptitude  of  his  attendance,  and  explained 
to  him  the  object  of  his  presence,  did  honour  to  the 
high  breeding  of  the  most  polished  gentleman  in 
Europe,  and  placed  the  other  instantly  at  ease. 

Fortunately  for  Erskine  the  personages  present, 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  question,  were 
not  known  to  him  by  sight.  The  only  man  in 
the  royal  circle  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
was  Lord  Powderham,  whose  presence  served 
rather  to  reassure  him  than  embarrass.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  therefore,  he  stated  his  per- 
sonal convictions  on  the  question  in  dispute.  He 
had  been  severely  wounded  on  the  occasion,  and 
had  found  ample  leisure  on  the  bed  of  sickness  to 
examine  and  engrave  on  his  memory  the  details  of 
an  affiftir,  slight  in  itself,  but  important  in  its  con- 
sequences. As  these  happened  to  coincide,  to  a 
hair,  both  in  point  of  numbers  engaged,  and  the 
manoeuvres  attempted,  with  the  reminiscences  of 
the  King,  a  murmur  of  admiration  and  satisfac- 
tion instantly  arose  in  the  circle.  There  was  no 
disputitig  the  testimony  of  so  dismterested  and  cir- 
cumstantial a  witness. 

Needless  were  it  to  add  that  the  King,  delighted 
with  his  own  triumph  and  the  mild  deportment  of 
his  unconscious  champion,  was  strongly  predis- 
posed in  favour  of  his  accidental  guest.  The 
name  of  Sir  John  Erskine  was  known  to  him,  as 
an  active  Transatlantic  adherent  to  Government 
and  the  Loyalist  cause.  The  answer  of  Captain 
Erskine  to  a  few  inquiries  on  that  and  other 
professional  questions,  completed  the  prepossession 
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of  the  King  t  ttnd  no  one  who  witneieed  the  intro- 
duction, and  its  results,  was  surprised  to  find, 
shortly  afterwards,  that  Captain  Erskine  had 
heen  bidden  to  the  royal  table. 

On  that  occasion,  the  King,  with  his  usnal  con- 
siderateness,  gratified  his  goest  by  again  making 
him  the  referee  of  a  disputed  point  of  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns.  Attributing  to  clearness  of  intel- 
lect the  result  of  mero  retentiveness  of  memory. 


his  Majesty  exaggerated  to  himself  the  abilities 
of  his  new  acquaintance ;  more  especially  when 
it  transpired,  through  the  friendly  intervention  of 
Lord  Powderham,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
whist-players  in  London ! 

More  than  one  ambitious  man  about  town 
would  have  given  tens  of  thousands  for  the  gra- 
cious notice  aocorded  from  that  moment  to  Cap- 
tain Erskine.  {To  b$  c<miifmed.) 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  BELL.* 

FROM  THB  GSRMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


Ixprison'd  fast  in  walls  of  earth, 

The  balced-clay  mould  doth  ready  stand, 
To-day  the  Bell  must  have  its  birth  ! 
Up,  mates,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  1 
From  the  heated  brow, 
Must  the  sweat  flow  now: 
The  work  the  Master  shall  commend. 
The  blessing  most  from  Heaven  descend. 

The  work  we  solemnly  prepare 

An  earnest  converse  well  may  grace  ; 
When  toil  kind  words  companion  fair. 

Then  labour  runs  a  merry  race. 
Thus  weigh  we  now — as  fits  the  wise — 

What  by  our  feebler  strength  is  wrought ; 
For  who  would  not  the  wretch  despise  . 

Maehine-like  toiling,  void  of  thought  f 
'Tis  this  adorns  the  human  race. 

For  this — Man's  power  to  understand, 
The  semblance  in  his  heart  to  trace 

Of  all  he  fashions  with  his  hand. 

Wood  of  fir  for  fuel  take, 

And  the  driest  let  it  be  ; 
That  the  pent-np  flame  may  break 
From  the  fnmaoe,  fierce  aad  free  : 
Smelt  the  copper  in— 
Quickly  add  the  tin — 
That  the  viscid  metal  know 
Nothing  to  impede  its  flow. 

What  in  the  hollow  mould  with  power 

Of  aiding  fire  we  Cushion  thus. 
Placed  high  within  the  belfry-tower, 

Lond  witness  oft  shall  bear  ofn$! 
In  distant  days  its  voice  unfailing 

On  many  a  mortal  ear  shall  fall ; 
Now,  with  the  sorrow-stricken  walling, 

And  now  Devotion's  tuneAil  call. 
Whatever  below  to  human  breast 

Fate  in  its  changing  course  may  bring. 
Shall  strike  upon  its  metal  crest, 

Which  wide  the  instructive  strain  shall  ring. 

Bubbles  rising  white  I  see  I 

Well  the  mass  is  molten  now  ! 
Thrown  in  let  the  potash  be, 
That  shall  speed  the  wish'd-for  flow. 
Cleans'd  too  from  all  scum, 
Must  the  mixture  come  ; 
That  of  metal  pure,  the  Bell 
Pure  and  full  its  voice  may  swell. 

For  oft  with  festive  note  of  joy. 
The  darling  child  it  welcomes  in  ; 

What  time, unconsciously  the  Boy 
In  slumber's  arms  doth  life  begin. 

Still  rests  in  lap  of  Time  for  him, 

All  Fate  ordains  of  bright  or  dim, 

The  tender  cares  of  Love  maternal 

Guarding  his  morning  bright  and  vernal ! 

Years  roll  with  arrowy  swiftness  past — 
From  the  Girl  his  play-mate  mild 


Proud  he  now  himself  estranges. 

Into  life  forth  rushes  wild. 
Through  the  world  a  pilgrim  ranges. 

Then  oomes  a  stranger  Home  at  last. 
And  dazzling,  in  youth's  snnny  sheen, 

Like  some  bright  vision  of  the  sky. 
With  blushing  cheek,  and  modest  mien 

The  maiden  meets  his  raptured  eye. 
Then  yearns  his  heart  with  nameless  longing: 

Alone  he  strays,  and  silent  weeps; 
And,  far  from  where  his  mates  are  thronging. 

His  solitary  way  he  keeps  ! 
Blushing,  her  steps  doth  he  pursue  ; 

Blest  if  a  greeting  she  bestow, 
And  culls  each  flower  of  fairest  hue, 

To  wreath  a  garland  for  her  brow. 
0  tender-longing  !  Hope  delighting  ! 

Of  flrst  LoT'e's  birth  the  season  bright ! 
The  eye  sees  Heaven  nnfbld — inviting — 

The  glad  heart  revels  in  delight  I 
O  I  mi^t  it  ever  green  remain 
The  beauteous  time  of  young  Love's  reign  ! 

How  the  pipes  now  bronzing  gleam  I 

In  I  plunge  this  testing  wand ; 
Glassy  if  the  surface  seem, 
For  the  cast  the  time 's  at  hand. 
Now,  my  fkiends,  quick  move. 
And  the  eompound  prove  I 
If  the  brittle  well  combine 
With  the  pliant,  good  Ihe  sign. 
For  when  the  stem  with  mild  unites. 
When  strength  its  troth  to  weakness  plights, 

The  tone  they  yield  is  clear  and  strong  j 
Thus  prove  ere  Hymen's  feUvn  bind. 
If  heart  with  heart  true  concord  ftsd  ; 
Illusion's  short ;  Repentance  long  ! 

Lovely,  in  tiie  Bride's  fair  tresses 

Plays  the  virgin  wreath,  what  time 
To  the  nuptial  feast  she  presses, 

Call'd  by  merry  ehuroh-bell  chime. 
Alas  !  Life's  fairest,  festive  tide 

For  ever  ends  Life's  laughing  May  ; 
With  veil  and  cestus  laid  aside. 
The  bright  Illusion  speeds  away  \ 
Passion  flies  from  the  bosom, 

The  love  lingers  yet, 
Wither'd  falleth  the  blossom. 

The  fruit  it  must  set. 
The  Man  must  forth  wend 
Life's  struggle  to  drive. 
Must  labour  and  strive, 
Must  plant,  and  must  make, 
By  fraud,  and  strength  take. 
Wager,  risk,  and  importune 
To  chase  down  his  fortune. 
Thereby  flow  in  riches  beyond  count  and  measure. 
The  storehouse  is  fill'd  to  o'erflowing  with  treasure, 
The  courts  they  enlarge,  the  house  doth  extend  ; 
t  And  therein  presides 


*  In  this  new  translation  of  the  Lay  of  the  Bell,  the  urn  of  the  translation  has  less  been  smoothness  s^^d  poetic  grace, 
than  strict  fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  original, 
t  The  non-UM  of  rhyme  in  ttiis  and  other  passages,  is  in  strict  aceordanoe  with  the  original. 
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Th«  BHidett  uv«>««ru., 

Tlie  diUdreii's  foad  mother} 

And  rales  with  wise  esie 

Eseh  hoosehold  sffihir, 

Asdtesehes  the  girls. 

And  esolioiis  the  boys. 

And  aye  holds  employment 

No  task  bat  enjoyment  i 

And  doubles  the  profit 

By  prndent  ose  of  it ; 
nHs  with  treasures  the  presses  whencs  fragrance 

breathes, 
RoGBd  the  quick  whirling  spindle  the  flaxen  thread 

wreathes, 
LiTs  ap  in  Uie  chest,  clean,  polish'd,  and  bright, 
Utt  ^terittg  wool,  and  the  linen  snow-white, 
iod  idds  to  the  household  its  ehann  and  gxaee  eyer, 
Acd  Ksteth  never  I 

And  (he  Father,  with  Joyous  smile, 
From  his  wide,  o'er-looking  roof,  the  while, 
Coonts  the  blooming  fortune  that  crowns  his  toil; 
Seea  the  young  trees  lifting  high  their  head, 
And  the  bam-fill*d  courts  round  his  dwelling 


And  the  granaries  *neath  their  burden  bending. 
And  the  waying  corn-fields  as  seas  extending. 

And  speaks  proud  gratulation  : — 
*Finn  as  is  the  earth's  foundation. 
Against  Misfortune's  adyerse  hand, 
The  splendour  of  my  house  doth  stand  ! " 
But  with  the  powers  of  Destiny, 
None  may  a  bond  eternal  tie  ; 
And  fomes  Misfortune  hastily. 

Now  the  casting  may  begin, 

Fairly  is  tiis  breach  indented  ; 
Yet,  before  we  mn  it  in, 
Be  a  piovs  prayer  presented ! 
Strike  the  6iriM;r  away  : 
Shield  US,  Hsayen,  to-day  I 
Sooldiig,  in  the  arehed  bonnd, 
Shoot  the  Inxid  fire-wayes  round  1 

Beneficent  the  powier  of  Flame, 

While  Man  its  might  may  watch,  and  tame. 

And  all  his  hands,  or  form,  or  frame  : 

He  owes  this  power  f^m  Heayen  that  came  ; 

Yet  dread  this  power  from  Heayen  that  came. 

If  freedom  from  its  bonds  it  claim, 

Takisg  its  track  in  fury  wild. 

Free  Nature's  firee  unfettered  child  ! 

Woe  1  when,  in  restraint  no  more, 

Nooi^t  to  cheek  its  fierce  inyasion, 
Thmigh  the  streets,  thick  peopled  o*cr, 

Rolls  the  giant  confiagration  ; 
For  the  elements  abhor 
Hie  works  of  Man's  creation ! 

Out  of  the  cloud 

Wells  the  rich  dew. 

Streams  the  rain  too  : 

Out  of  the  cloud  alike 

The  lightnings  strike  1 
Hear  ye  it  wail  f^m  belfVy  high  ? 

Storm  is  nigh  1 

Blood-red  now 

Is  Heayen  become. 
That  18  not  day's  orient  glow. 

What  busy  hum 

Bound  extends ! 

Steam  ascends ! 
Fisting,  the  colnmn'd  fiames  mount  the  sky, 
Thnsgh  the  strsets  that  in  long  yistas  lie, 
Sweeping  with  speed  of  tempest  by  ! 
As  fnm  fbmaoe  depths  profound, 
^^^s  p^f^  the  heayens  aronnd. 
B^ien  nnk,  with  crashing  sound ; 
Windows  rattle,  beams  giye  way, 
Childien  wail,  wild  mothers  stray  ; 

Beasts  howl  distress'd, 

'Neath  mins  presa'd  i 


Distracted,  ei^  nuis,  reseoesj  fiiee ! 
Lighted  like  day  night's  sombre  skies ! 
Through  the  long  chain  of  hands  link'd  fast. 

Emulous  pass'd. 
High  in  air  the  bucket  goes  ; 
Forth  its  fiood  the  engine  throws ! 
Howling,  comes  the  storm  let  loose, 
Rushing  to  the  fire  it  speeds  ! 
Crackling  in  the  well-dried  seeds, 
Into  the  granary  bursts  the  fiame, 
Into  the  spars'  time-season'd  fhime  ; 
And,  as  stroye  it  in  its  might. 
The  earth,  firomher  foundation  strong, 
To  tear  in  its  wild  flight  alonr. 
Towering  grows  it  in  Heayen's  height. 

Giant  high  1  , 

Hopeless  by. 
Yielding  Ids  god-like  strength,  Man  stands. 
And  sees  the  labours  of  his  hands. 
Idly  wondering,  sink  ftom  sight. 

Desolate 

The  fair  homestead. 
Of  wild  storms  the  barren  bed. 
In  the  windows'  yacant  space. 

Horror  finds  place ; 
And  the  scudding  clouds  tnm  Heayen's  face 

Peer  therein  I 

Ere  he  goes, 

Back  to  the  grays 

Of  all  wealth  gaye 
Yet  one  look  the  Master  throws  ; 
Then  joyfhl  grasps  the  pilgrim's  stays. 
Whate'er  firom  him  the  fire  hath  reft, 
One  comfort  sweet  remains  to  bless : 
He  counts  his  loyed  ;— O,  hapeiness ! 
Still  perfect  that  dear  number 's  left  I 

Now  hath  earth  receiyed  the  Bell, 

Fair  the  mould  the  metals  fill : 
Will  it  forth  to-day  spring  well. 
Crowning  industry  and  skill ! 
If  the' casting  fail. 
If  the  monld  prove  tftSlf 
Alas  !  perchance,  e'en  in  the  thing 
We  hope,  already  grief  may  sting  ! 

Unto  the  lap  of  sacred  earth. 

We  trust  our  hand-aeoomplish'd  deed ; 

The  sower,  too,  intrusts  his  seed, 
And  hopes  to  see  its  second  birth, 

If  Heayen  his  work  with  blessiii^  speed  : 
Yet  costlier  seed,  a  dearer  prise. 

Sorrowing,  we  hide  in  earth's  daik  breast. 
And  hope  'twill  fh»m  the  cefflnriae 

To  bloom  again  in  state  man  blest. 

From  the  steeple 
Tolls  the  Bell, 
Heayy  and  sad 
The  Aineral  knell  1 
Solemn,  aecompaaying,  with  nonnfU  boom, 
A  pilgrim  jonmeyittg  to  the  lasty  l<mg  home. 
Ah  !  it  is  the  wife — the  loyed  one—* 
Ah  !  it  is  the  mxhttd  Mother, 
That  the  Prince  of  Shades  to-day 
From  the  husband  bears  away^-^ 
From  the  troop  of  children  fair. 
That  she  blooming  to  him  bare. 
That  upon  her  ^ithf  ul  breast 
Growing  saw  she,  and  was  blest. 
Ah !  the  tender  ties  of  home 

Broken  are  for  eyer  there, — 
For  she  dwelleth  in  the  tomb. 

Who  the  name  of  mother  bare  ! 
For  no  more,  her  kind  proyiding — 

Shields  she  now  no  more  firom  danger ; 
O'er  the  orphan'd  house  presiding, 

Loyeless  now  will  mle  the  stranger ! 

TiU  the  Bell  hath  oool'd,  a  space 

Let  our  arduous  labour  rest ; 
As  the  bird  in  greenwood  plays, 

Sport  may  eaoh  as  likes  him  best. 
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"^ith  the  setting  sun 

Labour's  task  is  done. 
Tlie  workman  rests  when  vespers  chime, 
The  Master  knows  no  resting  time ! 

Cheerfhlly  the  wanderer  quickens 

Far  in  forest  wild  his  step 
To  his  loved  cot  as  night  thickens. 
Bleating  homeward  draw  the  sheep  ; 
And  the  oxen 

Broad  of  brow  and  sleek  of  skin, 
Follow  lowing, 

To  the  stalls  accustom'd  going. 
Heavily 

Rolls  in  the  wain 
Laden  with  grain ; 
•      Of  varied  dye 

The  wreath  on  high 
Lieth  fair ; 

And  the  dance,  the  youthful  reapers 
Fly  to  share ; 
Streets  and  markets  silent  grow ; 
Round  the  bright  hearth's  social  flame 
Meet  the  inmates  of  the  house ; 
And  the  city  gate  shuts  creaking. 
With  darkness  drear 
Cover'd  is  earth. 
Yet  the  burgher  safe  no  fear 

Hath  of  night, 
Wliich  wakes  the  bad  to  crime's  career; 
For  knows  he,  watching  is  the  Law's  quipk  sight. 

Hail,  holy  Order !  blessing  all, 
Daughter  of  Heaven !  that  with  mild  thrall 
Equal  to  equal  binds  secure. 
That  founds  the  growing  city  sure. 
That  caird  within  its  walls  to  dwell 
The  savage  wild  from  wood  and  fell, 
Enter'd  benign  Man's  rude  abode, 
And  life's  amenities  bestow'd. 
And  wove  that  dearest  holiest  band 
The  impulse  unto  fatherland. 

Move  a  thousand  hands  untiring, 

Each  to  each  his  aid  imparts. 
Now  affording,  now  requiring. 

Every  power  to  action  starts. 
Man  and  master  fearless  rest 

Under  Freedom's  sure  defence ; 
Each  one  in  his  station  blest 

Scorns  the  scomer's  insolence; 
Labour  decks  the  burgher  best; 

Blessing  on  exertion  waits, 
Honours  kinys  the  purple  vest, — 

Usy  the  thing  our  hand  creates. 

Peace  and  Concord,  gentle  pair, 

Linger,  linger 
Friendly  o'er  this  city  fair. 

Never  may  the  day  appear 
When  the  savage  hordes  of  war 

Shall  through  this  still  valley  rage  I 
When  the  heavens. 

Which  the  tender  glow  of  eve 
Painteth  fair, 

Shall  firom  burning  town  and  hamlet 
Redden  with  abhorrent  glare ! 

Now,  the  mould  asunder  strike ! 

Served  its  end,  its  use  hath  ceased. 
That  both  heart  and  eye  alike 
On  the  prosper'd  work  may  feast. 
Wield  the  hammer !  wield ! 
Till  the  cover  yield  : 
Ere  the  Bell  its  form  unfold 
Fall  in  fragments  must  the  mould. 

With  dext'rons  hand  to  break  the  same, 
At  fitting  time  the  master  knows  ; 

But  woe  !  if  forth,  in  streams  of  flame 
Self-freed,  the  glowing  metal  flows  ! 

Blind,  raging,  with  the  thunder's  yell,     . 
The  house  the  fierce  e:spIosion  rends  ; 


And  as  from  open  jaws  of  Hell, 
Wide  round  its  fiery  ruin  sends. 

Where  powers  untutoPd  senseless  reign. 
There  can  no  lasting  work  remain  ; 

When  wild — themselves  the  nations  free. 
Then  cannot  bide  prosperity. 

Woe  !  when  within  the  city's  heart 

Grows  disaffection  to  the  laws  ; 
Rending  their  chains,  the  people  start, 

Themselves  the  champions  of  their  cause 
Then  Uproar  tugging  at  the  string. 

The  Bell  proclaims  the  tumult  far  ; 
And  dedicate  to  Peace,  must  ring 

The  note  of  strife,  the  call  of  War. 
Freedom  !  Equality  !  the  word  ; 

The  burgher  arms  him  at  the  sound  ; 
In  streets  and  halls  the  people  herd. 

And  banded  murderers  march  around. 
Then  woman  yields  her  angel  mood. 

Hyena-like  with  hideous  jest. 
And  panther's  savage  thirst  of  blood, 

To  tear  the  heart  from  foeman's  breast. 
Nothing  is  holy  more,  each  tie 

Is  broken  now  of  pious  awe ; 
The  good  before  the  wicked  fly, 

And  Vice  supreme  itself  is  law. 
Dread  springs  the  lion  from  his  lair, 

The  tiger's  fang  spreads  wide  confusion 
But  fearfulest  of  all  we  fear. 

Is  Man  himself  in  his  illusion  I 
Woe !  woe  to  them  who  madly  lend 

The  torch  unto  the  blind  man's  hand  : 
It  lights  not  him — ^it  can  but  send 

Fierce  conflagration  through  the  land. 

Joy  hath  Heaven  vouchsafed  to  me ; 

See,  like  golden  star,  the  Bell, 
Smooth  and  polish'd  as  may  be, 
Casteth  now  its  prison  shell. 
From  crest  to  lip  gleams, 
As  of  bright  sunbeams, 
And  the  scutcheons  moulded  truly 
Praise  the  skilful  maker  duly. 

Here,  C!omrades,  here, 

Close  round,  that  consecrate  we  may 
'    The  Bell  with  baptism  to-day  ; 

And  Concord  be  the  name  't  shall  bear ! 
To  Unity  and  brotherhood  of  Will, 
A  loving  people  may  it  gather  still ! 

And  this  be  ever  its  vocation, 

(For  'twas  for  this  it  had  creation  ;) 

High  o'er  the  life  of  earth,  &r  under. 

Dwelling  in  heaven's  blue  canopy. 
To  swing  the  neighbour  of  the  thunder ; 

And  bordering  on  the  starry  sky, 
To  strike  as  voice  from  heaven  the  soul. 

Like  the  sweet  music  of  the  spheres, 
That  praise  their  Maker  as  they  roll, 

Leading  along  the  wreathed  years. 
To  solemn  and  eternal  things 

Be  dedicate  alone  its  chime ; 
And  hourly,  as  it  restless  swings. 

Proclaim  it  still  the  flight  of  time. 
Heartless  itself,  and  dead  to  feeling, 

0!  may  it  lend  a  voice  to  Fate ; 
And  ever  with  its  solemn  pealing 

Companion  Life's  still  changing  state. 
And  as  the  notes  that  from  it  swell 

Loud  toning,  die  upon  the  ear, — 
That  nought  is  lasting  let  it  tell. 

That  all  tilings  fade,  and  wither  here  ! 
Now,  with  strength  of  cords,  on  high 

From  its  clay-bed  lift  tlie  Bell ; 
That  it  mount  the  azure  sky 

In  the  realm  of  sound  to  dwell. 
Pull  your  hardest !  raise  1 
Now  it  moves — it  sways — 
O !  bode  it  to  this  city  joy, 
And  Peace  its  first  glad  notes  employ  ! 

Notewbcr  Irt,  1813.  C.  li. 
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Mb.  Tttler's  readers  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
puti^[»te  in  those  feelings  of  mingled  regret  and 
gntitode  with  which  he  tells  them  he  now  closes 
*^  the  labours  of  eighteen  years ;"  years  passed  in 
the  tra&qcdl  pleaaorea  of  historical  investigation 
and  *"  devoted  to  the  pursait  of  truth."  This  grati- 
tude ^rings  firom  the  purest  and  the  highest 
sooroe ;  and  rises  to  the  Giver'  of  all.Good,  that 
life  and  health  have  hem  qwired  him  to  complete 
his  arduous  undertaking.  Nor  can  it  be  without 
gntefol  feelings  of  another  kind,  that  the  author 
looks  back  upon  his  finished  work  ;  on  the  noble 
BOQunient  which  he  has,  through  so  long  a  term 
flf  years,  patiently  and  diligently  piled,  and  which 
mst  henceforth  entwine  his  name  with  the  liter- 
itore  and  the  history  of  his  country. 

The  world  has  undergone  important  changes 
since  this  work  was  projected,,  some  of  which  are, 
«e  think,  reflected  in  its  pages.  One  of  the  most 
asiked  of  these  changes  is  the  rapid  ascendancy 
of  tbe  Democratic  principle ;  of  the  ^  rascal  poie- 
yemvtg  Commomtr  The  ^*  vulgar  sort "  have  every- 
vbere,  and  even  under  the  most  despotic  govern- 
neat^  become  of  more  account.  One  consequence 
(^  this  is,  that  the  Historian  dives  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  the  social  system  in  looking  for 
the  ^rings  of  events.  He  is  no  longer  contented, 
M  of  dd,  with  merely  skimming  Uie  surface  of 
society,  or  resting  on  its  prouder  eminences.  He 
perceives  mighty  causes  silently  at  work,  which 
have  hitherto  passed  with  but  slight  attention,  un- 
til, like  the  French  revolution,  revealed  In  their 

tmneodons  results. ^Tbe  style,  or  rather  spirit, 

ef  modem  History,  at  least  as  it  is  exemplified  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  T^tler,  and  especially  in  his 
later  vohonefl^  has  also  become  more  racy  and 
lactBicaque.  If  the  novelists  have,  of  late,  invaded 
the  pnmnoe  of  the  Historians,  the  latter  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  learned  something  of  dramatic 
<€eet  from  the  pages  of  Historical  Romance.  In- 
stead of  the  brief  details  and  masterly  generalisa- 
tioBs  of  Hume,  or  the  stately,  resonant  periods  of 
Kobertaon's  narrative,  we  have,  in  Mr.  Tytler's 
History,  without  any  sacrifice  of  recondite  thought 
•r  purity  of  style,  more  graphic  force,  a  closer  appeal 
t)  UtX,  and  a  firmer  reliance  on  the  naked  truth 
^  character  and  circumstance.  We  see  events 
PMsing,  not  in  the  dressed-up. narrative  of  a  dis- 
tant third  party,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they 
finally  appeared  to  the  spectators,  or  to  the  actors 
m  the  scenes  described.  We  are  admitted  behind  the 
•ccnea,  to  see  how  passion  and  interest  animate 
^ad  influence  men  of  all  degrees;  and  by  what 
Grange  motives,  or  with  how  •*  little  wisdom  "  and 
^oiethooght,  the  world  is  governed.  A  troubled 
»d  unruly  world  was  that  same  brave,  old  world 
*A  Scotland  down  to  the  period  at  which  Mr. 
'fytler  takes  leave  of  it ;  when  the  death  of  Eliza- 
^**h,  by  opening  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
^^•Slaad  to  James  VI.,  blended  the  future  history 

*  Toloae  IX.  8vo,  pp.  446.    Edinbugh':  Tait. 
^ou  xj.-^jio.  cxxn. 


of  the  rival  and  hostile  kingdoms.  Mr.  Tytler's 
work,  closing  with  this  period,  possesses  a  second- 
ary, and  yet  important  value  to  the  reflecting  stu^ 
dent,  of  history,  from  furnishing  one  of  the  most 
complete  pictures  of  society  in  a  particular  stage 
of  progression  that  can  be  obtained.  Change  but  the 
names,  and  shift  the  scene  from  Scotland  and  the 
Scottish  Court  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  to  Afighanistan  and  Cabul  at 
this  moment,  and  the  annals  of  both  countries 
become,in  their  great  features,  almost  identical.  A 
feudal  monarch,  however  able  and  intrepid  he  might 
personally  be,  contending,  often  hopelessly,  against 
his  unruly  and  powerful  chiefs  and  barons,  whom 
he  could  only  manage  by  playing  off  against  each 
other  those  passions  of  ambition,  revenge,  and  rapa- 
city, which  kept  the  nobles  at  perpetual  feud  amongst 
themselves ;  and  a  country  distracted  and  im- 
poverished by  their  oppression  and  their  quarrels, 
and  the  feebleness  of  tlie  supreme  power ;  of  the 
LaWy  as  represented  by  the  sovereign.  The  Feudal 
principle,  in  its  early  stages,  is  not  more  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  any  nation  than  in  the 
annals  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts ; 
nor  yet  the  policy  by  which  a  stronger  and  better- 
ordered  commonwealth,  in  irksome  relation  with 
a  poor,  unruly,  and  troublesome  neighbour,  con- 
trives to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm 
and  disquietude.  Throughout  the  entire  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  the  base  maxim  of  her  govern- 
ment, that  internal  peace  in  Scotland  was  immi- 
nent peril  to  England.  Ireland  is  very  much  at 
the  present  day  what  Scotland  was  to  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  feeble 
nonage  of  the  Reformation  principle.  It  was  by 
Union  that  the  peace  and  welfare  of  both  kingdoms 
were  finally  secured, — by  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
followed  by  a  union  of  the  kingdoms.      , 

Though  we  think  that  Mr.  Ty  tier  has  both  picto- 
rudized  and  moralized  History  in  a  spirit  that  belongs 
to  our  own  period,and  in  so  doing  raised  its  character 
as  a  genend  instructor,  besides  rendering  it  more 
attractive  ;  it  is  probable  that  his  main  distinctive 
attribute  as  an  Historian,  will  be  considered  his 
systematic  rejection  of  all  second-hand  testimony, 
however  high  its  authority ;  and  his  simple  reli- 
ance on  the  truth  as  he  found.it  at  fii-st-hand, 
revealed  to  his  patient  and  unwearied  research  in 
those  voluminous  original  documents  which  had 
either  remained  unexamined  for  centuries,  or  had 
been  examined  very  imperfectly.  This  is  a  solid 
and  indefeasible  claim;  and  one  which,  in  Mr. 
Tytler's  case,  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  as  every  page 
bears  testimony  to  its  validity. 

We  may  be  influenced,  unconsciously  however, 
by  the  spirit  of  our  own  age,  when  we  consider 
the  new  style  of  writing  the  annals  of  nations, 
which  has  been  adopted  and  indeed  in  part  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Tytler,  as  '  more  congenial  to 
**  men's  business  and  bosoms'*  than  the  elaborate 
compositions  of  what  may  be  called  the  Classical 
School  of  History  ;  and  in  imagining  the  familiar 
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and  life-like  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  quite  as  full 
of  instruction  as  more  graye  and  ornate  produc- 
tions. This  is,  after  all^  a  matter  of  taste ;  but 
not  so  the  new  facts^  and  new  documents,  origi- 
nating new  views  of  character,  and  pointing  to 
probable  motires  of  action  not  before  suspected, 
which  have  been  dragged  into  light  by  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler.  We  may  illustrate  our  idea  of  the  classical 
and  the  modem  mode  of  writing  History,  and  at 
the  same  time  vindicate  our  preference  of  the  lat- 
ter,— of  the  familiar,  graphic,  and  picturesque, — 
by  pointing  to  the  original  letters  of  Elizabeth, 
now  first  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
and  which  are  replete  with  individuality ;  and  those 
letters  which  have  long  been  before  the  world, 
written  officially  on  the  same  business  by  her  min- 
isters, and  only  bearing  her  signature. 

Mr.  Tytler's  eighth  volume  closed  with  the  tragi- 
cal execution  of  Queen  Mary.  At  the  opening  of 
this  volume  the  character  of  Elizabeth  becomes,  if 
possible,  more  odious  to  the  reader,  from  the  deep 
dissimulation  (with  which  some  remorse  might 
have  mingled)  which  she  practised  on  receiving 
accounts  of  the  rival  queen  s  death ;  and  from  her 
severity  and  perfidy  to  her  tools  and  instruments 
in  that  catastrophe.  How  nobly — ^the  most  bigoted 
Tory  must  allow— stands  out  the  conduct  of  the 
Regicides  throughout  the  troubles  and  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  baseness  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  to  the  long-marked  and  long- 
pursued  victim  of  her  suspicion  and  jealousy! 
Truth  was  as  incompatible  with  the  functions  of 
sovereignty  in  those  times,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
frankness  and  sincerity  must  be  in  courts  at  all 
times.  Mr.  Tytler's  History,  like  every  other  his- 
tory, whatever  opinion  it  may  leave  of  the  value 
of  the  Institution  of  Monarchy,  does  not  in  any 
case  recommend  the  individuals  doomed  to  enact 
the  part  of  monarch  either  to  the  reader's  affections 
or  esteem. 

The  duplicity  of  Elizabeth  failed  for  once. 
Scotland  and  Europe  held  her  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der at  which  she  affected  so  much  indignation  and 
horror.  In  Scotland  the  intelligence  was  received 
with  universal  indignation  and  open  threats  of  re- 
venge ;  but  the  feeling  seems  to  have  evaporated 
in  words  where  other  interests  were  not  involved 
in  the  quarrel.  The  party  most  deeply  interested 
by  affection  and  by  honour,  the  young  king,  self- 
i^ly  delighted  with  the  assurance  of  undivided 
sovereignty,  even  suffered,  according  to  Mr.  Tytler, 
some  expressions  of  satisfaction  to  escape  him ; 
which  his  wily  chief  minister.  Secretary  Mait- 
land,  thought  it  right  should  only  reach  the  most 
confidential  ears.  The  proud  and  fierce  Border 
chiefs,  and  the  Catholic  lords  of  the  north,  were 
more  in  earnest,  as  was  proved  in  some  desperate 
forays  and  many  threats  of  vengeance. 

Secretary  Maitland,  afterwards  Chancellor,  was 
the  most  distinguished  and  influential  Scottish  states- 
man of  this  period ;  and  Mr.  Tytler  has  bestowed 
remarkable  pains  in  elaborating  that  mixed  char- 
acter in  which  bad  moral  elements  greatly  pre- 
ponderated ;  although  Maitland  certainly  possessed 
many  solid  and  useful  qualities.    Elizabeth  could 


not  at  this  time  afford  to  quarrel  with  Scotland,  had 
an  open  course  of  policy  ever  been  her  object  in  the 
country  which  she  always  aimed  to  divide,  in  order 
to  govern.  The  Armada  was  gathering  in  Spain ; 
the  ports  of  Flanders  rang  wi^  the  din  of  prepar- 
ation; and  Ireland  was,  aa  ever,  whea  dang«r 
menaces  England,  on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion.  Bui 
this,  the  Rebellion  of  Tyrone,  afterwards  proved 
one  of  the  most  formidable  of  those  endless  move- 
ments. The  genius  or  good  genius  of  Elizabeth^ 
or  of  England  and  of  Protestantism,  once  more 
triumphed.  The  Armada  was  dispersed,  the 
Guises  assassinated,  and  EUsabeih  found  herself 
at  liberty  to  retract  or  forget  the  lavish  promises 
by  which  in  the  moment  of  danger  she  had  puiv 
chased  the  amity  and  asustance  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  inspired  him  with  fresh  zeal  against  his 
rebellious  subjects,  the  Catholic  lords.  They  had 
been  enoouraging  Spain  to  attack  England  through 
Scotland ;  promising  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Parma 
that  the  moment  a  descent  was  made,  they  would 
join  them  with  a  body  of  troops  which  should 
overwhelm  Elizabeth.  This  may  serve  as  an  in* 
troduction  to  an  illustrative  extract. 

Against  this  [the  invasion]  there  was  Uttle  te  oppose : 
for  the  Scottish  king  and  the  Kirk  were  on  bad  terms ;  and 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  the  only  man  of  statesmanlike 
views,  although  in  heart  a  Protestant  and  a  friend  to 
England,  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  assassination  by  Both- 
well,  or  some  of  his  deq»erate  associates.  Under  each 
trying  oircnmstances,  it  says  something  for  the  King  of 
Scots  that  he  resisted  the  high  offers  made  to  him  at 
this  crisis  by  foreign  princes,  declared  himself  the  de- 
termined opponent  of  Spain,  resolved  to  support  the  re- 
formed opinions,  and  codperated  oordially  with  the 
Queen  of  England.  He  atsuied  Elizabeth  tlmt  she  could 
not  detest  more  deeply  than  himself  the  plets  of  the 
Papists ;  that  none  of  the  messengers  of  Antichrist, 
their  common  enemy,  should  be  encouraged  ;  and  that 
his  single  reason  for  suspending  their  usual  loving  intel- 
ligence was  a  feeling  that  she  had  fitiled  to  viadkate 
herself  firom  the  guilt  of  his  mother's  blood.  To  piovs 
his  sincerity  against  the  Catholics,  he  summoned  hia 
forces,  attacked  the  Castle  of  Lochxnaben  belonging  to 
Lord  M&rwell,  who  had  now  assumed  the  title  of  Mor- 
ton, and,  reinforced  by  an  English  battering-traie,  beat 
the  castle  about  the  ean  of  its  captain,  David  Maxwell, 
whom  he  hanged  with  six  of  his  men.  This  spirit  and 
severity  enchanted  Elisabeth ;  and  she  forthwith  de- 
spatched Mr.  William  Ashby  to  the  Scottish  court  with  her 
thanks  and  congratulations.  But  the  ambassador  pro- 
mised fWr  more  than  the  queen  had  the  least  intention 
of  performing.  His  royal  mistress,  he  said,  was  ready 
to  settle  a  duchy  on  her  good  brother,  vrith  a  yearly 
pension  of  five  thousand  pounds.  She  would  immediately 
raise  for  him  a  body-guard  of  fifty  Scottish  gentlemen  ; 
and,  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  revolt  by  the  Popish  lords 
on  Uie  approaoh  of  the  Armada,  she  would  levy  a  ooips 
of  a  hunched  horse  and  a  hundred  infimtry  to  act  npoa 
the  Borders. 

But  the  danger  passed  over ;  and  Elizabeth  was 

ever  as  dexterous  at  forgetting  promises  as  oppor^ 

tune  in  making  them. 

James  now  naturally  looked  for  the  performance  of 
her  promises;  but  he  was  cruelly  disappointed.  With 
the  cessation  of  alarm,  Elizabeth's  deep-rooted  habits  of 
parsimony  revived :  the  promised  duchy  with  its  princely 
revenue,  the  annual  pension,  the  intended  body-guard, 
the  English  auxiliaries  to  act  upon  the  Borders,  melted 
away,  and  were  no  more  heard  of : — ^Ashhy,  the  ambas- 
sador, it  was  alleged,  had  much  exceeded  his  instrue- 
tions;  and  the  king,  in  great  wrath,  complained  that  he 
had  been  dandled  and  duped  like  a  boy.  These  irritated 
feelings  were  encouraged  hy  the  Spanish  faction.  Many 
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ngtd  the  long  io  seek  rerenge.   Bothwell,  erer  anxiooa 
Ar  trotls,  boasted  that,  without  charging  his  master  a 
farthing,  he  would  bleed  Elizabeth's  exchequer  at  the 
nte  of  two  hnndred  thousaad  crowns  a-year,  or  lay  the 
caontrj  waste  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle.    The  more 
aodente  party  hardly  dared  to  adyise;  and  the  Chan- 
ceDor  Maitlaad,  hitherto  the  firm  friend  of  England, 
fesDd  himself  compelled  to  nnite  with  Hnntly.    The 
ckiTaeter  of  tiie  young  prince^  and  the  dangerous  and 
cuettted  state  of  Scothmd  at  this  time,  were  strikingly 
deseribed  by  Fowler  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham. 
He  fiwnd  James,  he  said,  a  virtuous  prince,  stained  by 
c-d  Tiee,aBd  singularly  acute  in  the  discussion  of  all  mat- 
tmof  itate;  bat  indolent  and  careless,  and  so  utterly 
foitm,  that  he  gave  to  every  snitor,  even  to  vain  youths 
ud  pmod  fools,  whatever  they  desired.    He  did  not 
waple  to  throw  avray,  in  this  manner,  even  the  lands  of 
Hi  CTown;  and  so  reckless  was  he  of  wealth,  that,  in 
Fe»l«r'9  opmion,  if  he  were  to  get  a  million  from  Eng- 
^  it  would  all  go  the  same  way.    His  pleasures  were 
■3%,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond;  and  playing 
M  tk  maw,  an  English  game  of  chance,  in  vdiich  he 
?!iiB€d  himself  on  excelling.  In  his  dress  he  was  slovenly, 
fci  his  eourt  and  household  were  shabby  and  unkisgly; 
kit  be  sat  often  in  council,  was  punctual  in  his  religious 
Cities,  not  missing  the  sermons  thrice  a-week;  and  his 
aE»r3  betrayed  no  haughtiness  or  pride.    It  was  evi- 
tet  to  Fowler  that  he  detested  the  rude  and  ferocious 
^iagof  his  great  nobles,  who  were  content  to  obey 
se  m  trifles,  but  in  all  serious  matters,  touching  life  or 
ratxf ,  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  openly 
<«^  him.     Upon  this  subject  Fowler's  expressions 
J^  renarkable.    When  it  came  to  the  execution  of 
.'«i«,  It  was  evident,  he  said,  his  tfobjeots  feared  him 
sci  wMlst  he  vrae  terrified  to  deal  with  so  many  at 
^,  lookuig  tremblingly  to  the  fate  of  his  ancestors,  of 
•SOB  SQch  as  attempted  to  execute  justice  with  severity, 
»«  niifarmly  put  to  death  by  their  nobles. 
James  at  this  period  had  not  long  attained  his  ma- 
jority. In  canning  he  had  been  an  early  proficientj; 
»*i  though  always  diahonest,  his  imdeistanding  ex- 
pttded  with  his  ysaTB  and  experience  of  affairs.  He 
^indeed  oneof  tfaemoBtsingolarmixtuiesof  saga- 
KtT  and  imbecility,  spirit  and  pnsiUanimity,  that 
w«r  wore  a  crown.     Unlike  what  is  alleged  of  his 
Jwn<J«a  Charles  II-,  his  actions  were  often  marked 
wawi  wisdom  than  his  words.  Butinthistnmul- 
^  period  of  his  reign,  he  owed  much  to  the  saga- 
^K  counsels  and  finnneas  of  his  chancellor,  Mait- 
^;  and  he  waa  also  sometimes  made  a  hero  in 

^teof  himself. A  lull  foUowing  the  crushing  of 

« Catholic  Lords,  (the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Errol, 
^a  by  the  turbulent  Bothwell,)  enabled  the 
•'^  king  to  perform  the  gallant  and  chivalrous 
'xpWt  of  going  to  Denmark  to  claim,  despite  the 
"■^MB  <rf  her  toc4«r,  the  royal  bride  whom  the 
^tms  wmds  and  waves  had  Tconspired  to  keep 
ft^^tahis  embraces.  AU  Mr.  Ty tier's  veneration 
/if  Toyalty  cannot  save  him  fmm   r^^r-r^i^^tir.^ 


oyalty  cannot  save  him  from  perpetrating 
^  and  there  a  gentie  joke  at  the  expense  of 
^tfe  King  Jamie ;"  followed  by  others  at  the 
ihTv  *^  ^^  historian  admires  even  less  than 
«=  ^.  The  young  Queen  of  Scotland's  corona- 
J^^  Pl»ce  not  long  after  the  royal  pair 
J««  Edinborgh,  and  was  performed  on  a  scale 
*<  ^««WMi  magnificence  ;~ 
,^cloiided  by  a  ^ute  between  the  king  and  the 

^l^iL''^i^^*,'*re?°^*''*«''"  aceremonyrepre- 
^ojtbetade  of  the  Puritans  a«  Jewish,  papal,  Ind 

i^^f''"^***"*"'"^''*^  other,asChristian,holy, 
^Hhf!^^,  ^!"y»l  «»wwnts,  however,  were  en- 
'-  n  A^^  *^*  **"•  ^^*^  bishops  should  be  sent 
ii^SSrt*^^*^"^**"®  profanation  procured  the 
^•'*«w  w  titt  lesMr:  the  ceremony  was  allowed  to  pro- 


ceed according  to  the  king's  wishes  ;  and,  to  use  the  natte 
expression  of  a  contemporary,  *'  the  Countess  of  Mar, 
having  taken  the  queen's  right  arm,  and  opened  the 
eraigi  of  her  gown,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  immediately 
poured  forth  upon  those  parts  of  her  breast  and  arm  of 
quhilk  the  clothes  were  removed,  a  bonuy  quantity  of  oil." 
Anne  of  Denmark's  triumphal  entry  into  her  capi- 
tal far  out-did  that  of  Queen  Victoria  the  other 
year ;  the  worthy  merchants  and  burgesses  having 
had  full  time  and  scope  for  due  preparation,  and  the 
display  of  their  splendour.  Kings  and  queens 
now-a-days  are  acting  wisely  in  trying  to  diminish 
the  senseless  prostration  of  their  worshippers ;  and 
it  is  fall  time. 

Acting  under  the  counsels  of  Maitland,  James, 
after  his  marriage,  resolved  on  energetic  measures 
to  restrain  his  turbulent  barons  and  extend  and 
consolidate  the  influence  of  the  Crown.     His  first 
decided  measure  was  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Laird 
of  Niddry,  a  lesser  baron,  protected  by  Bothwell ; 
which,  though  the  man  escaped,  showed  that  the 
king  was  in  earnest.  This  spirited  act,  and  the  new 
regulations  in  giving  audience  at  the  palace,  now 
first  adopted  by  James,  gave  deep  offence  to  a 
haughty  nobility;   every  one  of  whom  fancied 
himself  quite  as  good  a  man  as  his  prince.      New 
conspiracies  were  formed,  which   had,  however, 
the  good  effect  of  drawing  the  councils  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  more  into  imity.      Elizabeth  was 
besides, at  this  time,  as  much  teased  and  exasperated 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Puritans  as  James  was 
afflicted  by  those  of  the  Kirk  ministers.    In  the  in- 
tervals of  more  serious  affairs,  the  king  found  leis^ 
ure  to  amuse  himself  by  hunting  up  witches ;  an 
amusement  which,  if  sport  to  him,  was  too  often 
death  to  them.    Our  enlightened  age, — ^in  which 
learned  and  respectable  men  openly  profess  be- 
lief in  the  wildest  alleged  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism, and  settle  a  man's  moral  and  intelleo- 
tual  character,  if  not  from  the  witch-marks  seen 
in  his  eyes  or  found  on  other  parts  of  his  body, 
as  did  the  witch-finders  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
then    from  certain  bumps    or    hollows   on    his 
skull, — ^has  no  right  whatever  to  be  severe  in  judg- 
ment on  King  James   and  his  darker  age.    A 
certain  witch,  named  Barbara  Napier,  being  "  a 
woman  well  connected,"  was  on  her  trial  acquitted, 
where  a  poor  unfriended  crone  whom  the  king 
wished  to  find  guilty,  would  too  probably  have 
been  summarily  condemned.   He  was  encaged,  and 
strained  law  and  justice  on  another  witch-trial,  in 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  Alfred,  or  *^  Fergus  the 
first  of  our  kings,"  he  sate,sole  and  suprome,  admin« 
isteringjusticeas judgeandjury,  Thepoorwrotches 
arraigned,  pleaded  guilty,  and  came  in  the  king's 
meroy ;  and  the  monarch  made  a  most  character- 
istic speech ;  one,  indeed,  much  better  than  any 
dramatist,  or  novelist,  could  have  invented  for  him^ 
and  to  introduce  which  we  have  mentioned  the 
trial : — 

Alluding  to  the  shocking  state  of  the  country  and  the 
prevalence  of  crimes,  **  I  must  advertise  you,"  said  he, 
**  what  it  is  that  makes  great  crimes  to  be  so  rife  in  this 
country  ;  namely,  that  all  men  set  themselves  more  for 
friend  than  for  justice  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  This 
corruption  here  baima  suck  at  the  pap ;  and  let  a  man 
commit  the  most  filthy  crimes  that  can  be,  yet  his  friends 
take  his  part ;  and  first  keep  him  fi'om  apprehension,  and 
after,  by  fead  or  favor,  by  fklse  assize,  or  some  way  or 
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other,  tbey  fiiid  moyeu  of  hi^  escape.  Tlie  experience 
hereof  we  have  in  Niddry.  I  will  not  speak  how  I  am 
charged  with  this  fault  in  coart  and  choir,  from  prince 
and  pulpit ;  yet  this  I  say,  that  howsoever  matters  have 
gone  against  my  will,  I  am  innocent  of  all  injustice  in 
these  behalfs.  My  conscience  doth  set  me  clear,  as  did 
the  conscience  of  Samuel  ;  and  I  call  you  to  be  judges 
herein.  And  suppose  I  be  your  king,  yet  I  submit  my- 
self to  the  accusations  of  you,  my  subjects,  in  this  behalf ; 
and  let  any  one  say  what  I  have  done.  And  as  I  have 
thus  begun,  so  purpose  I  to  go  forward;  not  because  I 
am  James  Stuard,  and  can  command  so  many  thousands 
of  men,  but  because  God  hath  made  me  a  king  and  judge, 
to  judge  righteous  judgment. 

^  For  witchcraft,  which  is  a  thing  grown  very  com- 
mon among  us,  I  know  it  to  be  a  most  abominable  sin  ; 
and  I  have  been  occupied  these  three  quarters  of  a  year 
for  the  sifting  out  of  them  that  are  guilty  herein.  We 
are  taught  by  the  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  that  this 
sin  is  most  odious  ;  and  by  God's  law  punishable  by 
death.  By  man's  law  it  is  called  Malejicium  or  Venefi- 
eiumy  an  iU  deed,  or  a  poisonable  deed,  and  punishable 
likewise  by  death.  Now,  if  it  be  death  as  practised 
against  any  of  the  people,  I  must  needs  think  it  to  be 
(at  least)  the  like  if  it  be  against  the  king.  Not  that  I 
fear  death  ;  for  I  thank  God  I  dare  in  a  good  cause 
abide  hazard."  *  *  **  As  for  them,"  he  concluded,  "who 
think  these  witchcrafts  to  be  but  fantasies,  I  remit  them 
to  be  catechised  and  instructed  in  these  most  evident 
points." 

James,  perhaps,  felt  somewhat  doubtful  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  personal  courage,  and  was  aware  that  his  sub- 
jects shared  in  his  apprehensions  ;  but  he  was  little 
aware  how  soon  his  courage  and  determination  were  to 
be  put  to  the  test,  by  the  frightful  state  of  the  country 
and  the  frequent  attacks  upon  the  royal  person.  So, 
however,  it  happened.  Between  private  feuds,  the  con- 
tinuance of  Catholic  intrigues,  the  active  and  indignant 
counter-movements  of  the  Kirk,  and  the  open  rebellion 
of  Bothwell,  whose  power  and  reckless  bravery  made 
him  formidable  to  all  parties,  the  whole  land  was  thrown 
into  a  deplorable  state  of  tumult  and  insecurity.  In  the 
Highlands,  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
two  of  the  greatest  houses  in  the  North,  engaged  in  a 
deadly  quarrel,  which  drewin  the  Lairds  of  Grant,  Calder, 
Mackintosh,  and  others,  and  made  the  fairest  districts  a 
prey  to  indiscriminate  havoc  and  murder.  At  court  all 
viras  commotion  and  apprehension  from  the  rivalry  of  the 
Master  of  Glammis,  who  began  to  be  a  favourite  of  the 
king,  and  Chancellor  Thirl.stane,  who  would  brook  no 
rival  in  power.  On  the  Borders,  Bothwell  welcomed 
every  broken  man  and  cruel  murderer  who  chose  to  ride 
under  his  banner.  Some  time  previous  to  the  trials  of 
the  witches,  this  daring  chief  had  invaded  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  carried  off  a  witness  from  the  bar,  who  was 
about  to  give  evidence  against  one  of  his  retainers,  whilst 
the  king,  although  in  the  next  room,  did  not  dare  to  in- 
terfere. 

-  Neither  tlie  storming  of  Cromarty  jail  by  the 
Non-intrusioniats  the  other  day,  and  their  rescue 
of  a  prisoner,  nor  even  the  affair  of  Porteous,  can  be 
compared  to  this.  The  affair  ended  in  an  attempt  by 
Bothwell  to  make  the  king  prisoner ;  which,  like  the 
subsequent  Gowrie  con&piracy,had  very  nearly  been 
successful.  This  attempt  ushers  in  the  tragedy, 
still  familiarly  remembered,  talked  of,  and  sung 
at  tlie  cottage  firesides  of  Scotland,  as  the  mur- 
der of  the  "  Bonny  Earl  of  ISlurray."  It  is 
thus  strikingly  i-elated  by  Mr.  Tytler : — 

Tlio  reader  may  perhaps  remember  the  utter  destnio- 
tion  brought  by  the  Ilegent  Murray  upon  the  great  Earl 
of  Huntly  ;  his  execution,  and  that  of  one  of  his  sous, 
the  forfeiture  of  his  immense  estates,  and  the  almost 
entire  overthrow  of  his  house.  It  was  now  thirty  years 
since  that  miscrahlc  event :  the  favour  of  the  king  had 
restored  the  Ajiiiily  of  Gordon  to  its  ostates  and  its  hou- 
oury,  and  Huutly's  ambition  Ciight  have  becu  satisfied; 


but  the  deep  principle  of  feudal  vengeance  dei 
blood  for  blood ;  and  there  was  not  a  retainer 
house  of  Huntly,  from  the  belted  knight  that  sa 
master's  right  hand  to  the  serving-man  behind  hi 
who  did  not  acknowledge  the  sacred  necessity 
venge.    Time,  which  {softens  or  dilutes  most  f\ 
only  added  intensity  to  this  ;  and  now  when  ih 
of  repayment  was  come,  the  debt  was  exacte* 
fearful  interest.    The  then  Earl  of  Murray,  a  S 
and  representative  of  the  famous  regent,  was  one 
bravest  and  handsomest  men  of  his  time ;  a  favoi 
Court,  and  dear  to  the  people  and  the  Kirk,  w 
looked  fondly  back  to  the  days  of  his  great  ances 
deeds  of  arms  and  personal  prowess,  an  old  cl 
describes  him  as  a  sort  of  Amadis ;  *'  comely, 
brave,  and  of  a  great  stature  and  strength  of 
This  young  nobleman  had  princely  possessions 
North,  and  for  some  years  deadly  feud  had  raj 
tween  him  and  Huntly;  but  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  6 
a  firm  friend  of  Murray,  was  at  this  time  e: 
himself  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  tl 
barons;  and  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  Murray, 
slender  retinue,  left  his  northern  fastnesses,  an* 
to  his  mother's  castle  of  Dunibristle,  a  short  d 
from  the  Queensferry.    Hnntly,  his  enemy,  wa 
at  Court  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  kin^ 
Ochiltree,  who  had  communicated  with  him,  a 
formed  him  of  Murray's  vrishes  for  a  recouciliatio 
horse  and  rode  to  Queensferry,  intending  to  p 
Dunibristle  and  arrange  an  amicable  meeting  b* 
the  rival  earls.    To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  i 
order  had  been  sent,  interdicting  any  boats  from 
that  day  between  Fife  and  the  opposite  coast 
little  suspicion  was  occasioned :  he  believed  it 
measure  connected  with  the  hot  pursuit  then  go 
against  Bothwell,  and  vras  satined  to  aband 
journey  to  Dunibristle.    This  proved  the  destrnc 
his  poor  friend.    That  very  day,  the  7th  of  Feb 
the  king  hunted  ;  and  Hnntly,  giving  out    th 
meant  to  accompany  the  royal  cavalcade,  assemb! 
followers  to  the  number  of  forty  horse.    Sudde 
pretended  that  certain  news  had  reached  him 
retreat   of   Bothwell ;   extorted  teom   the  kinj 
mission  to  ride  against  this  traitor ;  and  passi 
ferry,  beset  the  house  of  Dunibristle,  and  sum' 
Murray  to  surrender.    Tliis  was  refused  ;  and,  ii 
of  the  great  disparity  in  numbers,  the  Stewarts  n 
till  nightfall,  when  Huntly,  collecting  the  corn-j 
or  ricks,  in  the   neighbouring  fields,  piled  the 
against  the  walls,  commanded  the  house  to  be  t 
fire,  and  compelled  its  unhappy  inmates  to  mi 
desperate  sally  that  they  might  escape  he'mg 
alive.    In  this  outbreak  the  Sherifi*  of  Murra 
slain ;  but  the  young  earl,  aided  by  his  great  a 
and  strength,  rushed  forth  all  burned  and  blad 
with  his  long  and  beautiful  tresses  on  fire  and  stn 
behind  him,  threw  himself  with  irresistible  fury 
assailants,  broke  through  the  tolls  like  a  lion,  i| 
caped  by  speed  of  foot  to  the  sea-shore.    Here, 
tunately,  his  hair  and  the  silken  plume  of  his  ] 
blazed  through  the  darkness  ;  and  his  fell  pu 
tracing  him  by  the  trail  of  light,  ran  him  into  a 
where  they  cruelly  mutdered  Ifim.'    His  mortal  t 
it  was  said,  was  given  by  Gordon  of  Bnckie,  wbc 
the  ferocity  of  the  times,  seeing  Huntly  drawing 
cursed  him  as  tSnid  to  go  as  far  as  his  followei 
called  upon  him  to  stab  his  fallen  enemy  with  hi 
ger,  and  become  art  and  part  of  the  slaughter,  as  ] 
been  of   the   conspiracy.      Huntly,  thus  thred 
struck  the  dying  man  in  tlie  face  with  his  weapo^ 
with  a  bitter  smile,  upbraided  him  "  with  having 
a  better  face  than  his  own."    The  outcry  againi 
atrocious  murder  was  deep  and  universal.  . 

It  was  this  foul  enormity,  we  slioold  sar 
gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  and  machinj 
of  the  Catholic  leaders  and  the  Cathollcparty  ia 
land,  as  it  certainly  strengthened  tliePresbjl 
cause.  The  king  and  his  favourite  minister  J 
land,  though  he  now  aiTected  to  be  iiis  owu  i^ 
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t?r,  were,  and  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason, 
suspected  of  being,  if  not  actively  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Murray,  yet  cognizant  of  it,  and 
Bdt  averae  to  its  perpetration.  Jealousy  has  been 
<ne  dleged  motive  of  the  king  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  The  old  ballad  which  nar- 
rates the  tragedy  bears,  that 

"Tlie  boon/  Earl  of  Marray,  he  was  the  queen's  love." 

Xcre  than  one  Scottish  historian  has  adopted  this 
rien- ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  among  his 
other  crotchets,  James,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
married  life,  was  troubled  with  jealousy,  and  that 
the  royal  pair  were  not  only  alienated,  bnt  at  open 
liQstilltyyand  each  heading  rival  household  factions. 
However  the  allegation  of  jealousy  is  supported,  this 
BBch  18  certain,  that  if  James  was  guilty  in  deed  or 
thought  of  Murray's  blood,  retribution  was  not 
?I"w ;  for  the  murder  of  that  popular  nobleman 
i?i,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Ty  tier,  to  one  most 
bportant  event,  to  which  he  thus  alludes  : 

Bgt  the  murder  of  Murray,  the  implication  of  the 
uaueUor  and  snspeeted  connivance  of  the  king  in  this 
(»i  tnonction  ;  the  oompnlaory  retirement  of  Mait- 
liad,  sad  the  formidable  combination  which  liad  taken 
^  between  the  msg'ority  of  the  higher  nobles  and  the 
Eiri  of  Bothwell,  threw  the  monarch  into  alarm,  and 
Svnd  him  npon  some  measures  which,  under  other 
crsamstaoees,  he  would  scaroely  have,  adopted.  His 
iue  fkrovr  to  Hontly  had  damaged  him  in  the  affec- 
<i*N  of  tfae  Kirk :  he  now  reeolred  to  court  its  aid  and 
t)  Sitter  it  by  unwonted  concessions.  These  it  is  im- 
rntut  to  notice,  as  tliey  led  to  no  less  a  measure  than 
^  stablishmeat  of  Presbytery  by  a  prince  to  whom 
this&mof  eecledaetical  government  appears  to  have 
^'cts  capccially  obnoxions.  The  acts  passed  in  the  par- 
i^vaeat  1584,  against  the  discipline  and  privileges  of  the 
Kiii,bd  long  been  &  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ministers; 
^  Uiey  BOW,  ia  an  Assembly  held  some  time  previous 
t3  the  Bceting  of  parliament,  resolved  to  petition  the 
^fBflitoniy  for  the  abolition  of  these  obnoxious  sta- 
t%i>bat  for  a  solemn  legislative  establishment  of  the 
^'icsbyterian  system  of  church  government. 

Tlie  Kirk  triumphed ;  and  1592  witnessed  the 
^D  recognition  of  Presbytery,  as  the  established 
^ligion  of  Scotland.  But  the  Kirk  was  not  yet 
^^'tncnt;  and  Mr.  Tytler  thus  moralizes  on  the 
^  of  every  dominant  ecclesiastical  party,  what- 
^  be  the  severe  ordeal  through  which  it  may 
:t*lf  have  passed — 

Hid  the  Kirk  contented  itself  with  these  triumphs, 
iS'l  rated  satisfied  in  the  king's  present  dispositions, 
^^h  &ppe&red  wholly  in  its  favour,  all  things  might 
bre  remained  quiet :  for  the  Catholics,  convinced  of  the 
^^is&  of  their  projects,  were  ready  to  abstain  from  all 
.'^etiees  inimical  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  on  the 
'- ^ie  coadition  that  they  should  not  be  persecuted  for 
:Wir  adherence  to  the  ancient  £B.ith.  But  the  Kirk  were 
i^'i  disposed  to  take  this  quiet  course.  The  principle  of 
'^^UoD,  divine  as  it  assuredly  is  in  its  origin,  yet  so 
•^>  in  its  recognition  even' amongst  the  best  men,  was 
^  utterly  unknown  to  either  party,  Reformed  or 
i^olic.  The  permission  even  of  a  single  case  of  Catho- 
j^  voidiipj  however  secret, — the  attendance  of  a  solitary 
'7  '.ndnal  at  a  single  mass,  in  tlie  remotest  district  of 
^  land,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  most  secluded 
ri223b«T,  and  where  none  could  come  but  such  as  knelt 
^«e  tbe  altar  for  conscience'  sake,  and  in  all  sincerity 
^»a],--«aeh  worship,  and  its  permission  for  an  hour, 
*>9  considered  an  open  encouragement  of  Antichrist  and 
'^^^^.  To  extinguish  the  mass  for  ever,  to  compel 
^^  Kpporters  to  embrace  what  the  Kirk  considered  to 
'*  the  pnritv  of  Presbyterian  truth,  and  this  under  the 
Kaalues  of  life  and  limb,  or  in  its  mildest  form  of  trca- 
^-'  hnusltment,  and  fbrfeitnrc,  was  couftidered  not 


merely  praiseworthy,  but  ft  point  of  high  religious  duty ; 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Kirk,  the  whole  inquisi- 
torial machinery  of  detection  and  persecution,  was 
brought  to  bear  upou  the  accomplishment  of  these  great 
ends.  Are  wo  to  wonder  that,  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholics  for  the  overthrow  of 
a  government  which  sanctioned  such  a  system  continued ; 
that  when  they  knew,  or  suspected  that  the  king  liim- 
self  was  averse  to  persecution,  they  were  encouraged  to 
renew  their  intercourse  with  Spain  ;  and  to  hope  that  a 
new  outbreak,  if  properly  directed,  might  load  either  to 
the  destruction  of  a  rival  faith,  or  to  the  establishment  of 
liberty  of  conscience  1 

Though  James  had  for  the  moment,  by  these 
concessions,  secured  the  favour  of  the  Kirk  and 
the  Protestant  lords,  he  remained  embroiled  with 
the  Catholic  lords,  who  still  intrigued  with  Spain  ; 
and  with  the  restless  and  reckless  Bothwell,  whom 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Kirk,  as  of  Elizabeth, 
secretly  to  favour,  as  a  means  either  of  annoying 
the  king,  or  of  balancing  interests,  and  keeping 
him  in  check.  When  the  plot,  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Blanks^  was  detected 
— ^by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  Mr,  Andrew  Knox, 
minister  of  Paisley,  who  seized  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man, the  messenger  of  the  conspirators,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  after  he  had  got  on  board 
the  ship  which  was  to  convey  him  to  Spain, — 
Elizabeth  fully  shared  in  the  apprehensions  of 
James  ;  which  fact  we  mention,  to  introduce  her 
original  epigrammatic  letter  of  counsel,  written 
to  her  young  "  Brother,"  iu  their  common  per- 
plexity— 

"  Advance  not,"  said  she,  "  such  as  hang  their  hopes 
on  other  strings  than  you  may  tune.  Them  that  gold 
can  corrupt,  think  not  your  gifts  can  assure.  Who  once 
have  made  shipwreck  of  their  country,  let  them  never 
enjoy  it.  Weed  out  the  weeds,  lest  the  best  com  fester. 
Never  arm  with  power  such  whose  bitterness  must  fol- 
low after  you  ;  nor  trust  not  their  trust  that  under  any 
colour  will  thrall  their  own  soil. 

**  I  may  not,  nor  will  I,  conceal  overtures  that  of  late 
full  amply  have  been  made  me,  how  you  may  plainly 
know  all  the  combiners  against  your  State,  and  how  you 
may  entrap  them,  and  so  assure  your  kingdom.  Con- 
sider, if  this  actor  doth  dc8er\e  surety  of  life — not  of 
land,  but  such  as  may  preserve  breath,  to  spend  where 
best  it  shall  please  you.  When  I  see  the  day,  I  will 
impart  my  advice  to  whom  it  most  appertains. 

"  Now  bethink,  my  dear  brother,  what  farther  you 
vrill  have  me  do.  In  meanwhile,  beware  to  give  the 
reins  into  the  hands  of  any,  lest  it  be  too  late  to  revoke 
such  actions  done.  Let  no  one  of  the  Spanish  faction  in 
your  absence,  yea, when  you  are  present,  receive  strength 
or  countenance.  You  luiow,but  for  you,  all  of  them  be 
alike  for  me,  for  my  particular.  Yet  I  may  not  deny, 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  but  I  abhor  such  as  set  their 
country  to  sale.  And  thus,  committing  you  to  God's 
tuition,  I  shall  remain  the  faithful  holder  of  my  vowed 
amity." 

The  King  of  Scots  certainly  needed  at  this  time 
both  counsel  and  consolation.  His  great  stay,  the 
chancellor,  had  succumbed  beneath  the  powerful 
faction  favoured  by  the  queen,  which  had  long  plot- 
ted his  ruin,  and  dreaded  his  restoration  to  power. 
Mr.  Tytler  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Scotland  at  this  epoch,  and  one 
which,  in  the  great  outlines,  might,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  religious  factions,  stand  for  the  deli- 
neation of  many  of  the  previous  reigns. 

Nothing,  at  this  moment,  could  bo  more  deplorable 
than  the  torn  and  distracted  state  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
The  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Lord  Hamilton,  the  two 
first  no<?lemen  in  the  realm,  were  at  mortal  feud;  the 
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subject  of  their  qnairrel  1)eing  to  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
Lennox,  to  get  himself  declared  the  next  in  succession 
to  the  crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prior  right  of  the 
fkmily  of  Hamilton.  Huntly  again,  and  all  those  barons 
who  supported  him,  were  at  feud  with  the  potent  Earl 
of  Athol,  and  the  whole  race  of  Stewart;  the  cause  of 
their  enmity  being  an  unquenchable  thirst  of  reyenge  for 
the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  Argyll,  Ochiltree, 
and  all  the  barons  who  adhered  to  them,  were  at  feud 
with  Lord  Thirlstane,  the  chancellor,  Lord  Hume,  Lord 
Fleming,  and  their  faction  and  allies;  in  which  course 
they  were  urged  forward  by  the  enmity  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  difficult,  by  any  general  expressions,  to  con- 
rey  a  picture  of  the  miserable  state  of  a  country  torn  by 
such  feuds  as  these.  Nor  were  these  the  sole  causes  of 
disquiet :  Huntly,  Angus,  and  Errol,  although  declared 
traitors,  were  at  large  in  the  North ;  Bothwell,  whom  the 
king  justly  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemy,  was  also  at 
liberty,  harboured  sometimes  on  the  Borders,  sometimes 
in  England,  and  even  daring  to  enter  the  capital  in  dis- 
guise and  hold  secret  intercourse  with  the  noblemen 
about  the  king's  person.  The  intrigues  of  the  Catholics, 
although  checked  by  the  late  discoyeries,  were  not  at  an 
end;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  the  leniency  which  James  had  exhibited  to  the  re- 
bel earls,  began  to  attack  his  conduct  in  the  pulpit,  and 
to  throw  out  surmises  of  his  secret  inclinations  to  Popery. 
Is  it  a  subject  of  wonder  that  James,  thus  surrounded 
with  danger  and  disquietude,  without  a  minister  whom 
he  could  trust,  or  a  nobility  on  whose  loyalty  and  affec- 
tiotts  he  could  for  a  moment  depend,  should  haye  been 
driyen  into  measures  which  may  often  appear  inconsis- 
tent and  capricious  !  The  sole  party  on  whom  he  could 
depend  was  that  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  with  the 
lesser  barons  and  the  burghs;  and  their  support  was 
only  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Catholic  earls,  and  the  entire  extirpation  of  the 
Catholic  fkith. 

To  this  sweeping  act  of  persecution  the  monarch 
would  not  consent.  At  this  moment  thirteen  of  the  no- 
bility of  Scotland  were  Catholics;  and,  in  the  northern 
eounties,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  attached 
to  the  same  faith.  It  was  insisted  on,  by  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  in  a  conyention  of  the  Estates 
which  the  king  summoned  at  this  time,  that  the  strictest 
inyestigation  should  be  made  for  the  discoyery  and  im- 
prisonment of  all  suspected  of  heresy;  and  that,  under 
the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  banishment,  they  shonld 
be  compelled  to  recant,  and  embrace  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. The  seyerity  and  intolerance  of  such  demands 
will  be  best  understood  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  Kirk  represented  that,'*  Seeing  the  increase 
of  Papistry  daily  within  this  realm,"  it  was  crayed  of 
his  mi^esty,  with  his  council  and  nobility  at  that  time 
assembled,  ^  that  all  Papists  within  the  same  may  be 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
realm.  That  the  act  of  Parliament  might,  tfuo  /ooto, 
strike  upon  all  manner  of  men,  landed  or  unlanded,  in 
effice  or  not,  as  it  at  present  strikes  against  beneficed 
persons.  That  a  declaration  be  made  against  all  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  trafficking  Papists,  pronouncing 
them  guilty  of  treason;  and  that  the  penalties  of  the  act 
may  be  enforced  against  all  persons  who  conceal  or  har- 
bour them,  not  for  three  days,  as  it  now  stands,  but  for 
any  time  whatsoeyer.  That  all  such  persons  as  the  Kirk 
had  found  to  be  Papists,  although  they  be  not  excom- 
municated, should  be  debarred  from  occupying  any  office 
within  the  realm,  as  also  from  access  to  his  majesty's 
company,  or  enjoying  any  benefit  of  the  laws.  That  upon 
this  declaration,  the  pains  of  treason  and  other  ciyil 
pains  should  follow,  as  upon  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation; and  that  an  act  of  council  should  be  passed  to 
this  effect,  which  in  the  next  Parliament  should  be  made 
Uw." 

We  shall  go  no  farther.  For  once,  surely,  the 
king  was  right  in  his  resistance  to  the  enactment  of 
such  "  sweeping  and  severe  penalties," 

In  recording,  at  this  time,  an  open  insult  to  the 
lawy  and  to  all  lawful  authority,  shown  b^  some 


of  the  nobility,  Barghley,  the  minister  of  Elizabeth, 
wrote  upon  the  margin  of  a  letter  from  Edinburgh, 
in  which  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  gaTe  an 
account  of  the  outrage— ^^  A  miserable  state ;  that 
may  cause  us  to  bless  ours,  and  our  goTemeaa." 
Seldom  did  a  month  go  by,  but  some  old  quarrel  was 
avenged  by  a  fresh  murder,  some  plot  was  concerted 
among  the  nobility,  or  some  family-feud  broke  oat ; 
while  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  played  their  usual 
game  of  craft,  sustained  by  the  most  barefaced  dis- 
regard to  truth.  Added  to  all  this,  was  the  sus- 
picion of  the  leaders  of  the  Kirk,  that  the  king  and 
court  were,  in  earnest,  becoming  favourable  to 
Popery.  Indeed,  the  English  emissaries  in  Scot- 
land  appear  themselves  to  have  shared  in  thefse 
apprehensions ;  and  dreaded,  ahove  all  things^,  the 
union  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  which  James  had, 
after  a  triumphant  campaign  against  his  rebel 
barons,  set  himself  to  accomplish.  He  resolved, 
at  all  events,  not  to  drive  the  Catholic  nobility 
desperate,  by  directing  against  them  the  thunders 
of  the  Kirk.  Mr.  Tytler  states  the  case  strongly ; 
but  does  not,  we  think,  place  the  threatened  dim- 
gers  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  even  to  the  na- 
tional independence,  in  the  strongest  light  possible, 
in  his  description  of  the  solemn  convention  as- 
sembled at  St.  Andrews  in  this  emergency. 

Of  this  religions  conyention  Mr.  James  Melvil,  nephew 
of  the  well-known  Andrew  Melvil,  was  chosen  modenr 
tor ;  and  Mr.  John  Dayiion,  the  sternest  and  most  zeal- 
ous amongst  his  brethren,  did  not  hesitate  to  anaign  the 
pastors  of  the  Kirk  of  coldness,  self-seeking,  and  negli- 
genoe.  Let  them  repent,  said  he,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  ordinary  armour — ^fasting  and  prayer.  Let  the 
whole  Kirk  concur  in  this  needful  hundliation.  Above 
all,  let  the  rebel  earls,  Huntly,  Errol,  Angus,  Anchen- 
down,  and  their  accomplices,  whom  it  were  idle  to  assail 
with  any  lighter  censures,  be  solemnly  exoommnnicated; 
and  let  a  grave  message  of  pastors,  barons,  and  bnigessea, 
carry  their  resolution  to  the  king,  now  so  deeply  alien- 
ated ftrom  the  good  eanse  :  then  they  might  look  for  bet- 
ter times.  But  now  their  sins  called  for  humiliation  : 
for  they,  the  shepherds,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their 
flocks :  they  were  idle  and  profane ;  nor  would  he  be  far 
from  the  truth,  if  he  declared  that  a  great  part  of  their 
pastors  were  at  this  moment  the  merriest  and  the  eare- 
lessest  men  in  Scotland.  After  much  debate,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Roman  Catholic  rebels  should  be  excom- 
municated; and  this  upon  the  ground  that  many  amongst 
them  had  been  formerly  students  in  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  must,  therefore,  have  signed  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  The  terms  of  this  sentence,  in  which  not 
the  whole  Presbyterian  sect,  as  represented  by  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  their  Kirk,  but  an  isolated  provmclal 
synod  took  upon  them  to  excommunicate  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  very  awful.  This 
little  conclave  declared  that,  in  name  and  authority  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  cut  off  the  said  persons  from 
their  communion,  and  delivered  tltem  to  Satan,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  flesh  :  it  added — that  the  spirit 
might  yet  be  safe,  if  it  pleased  God  to  reclaim  them  by 
repentance ;  but  pronounced,  if  unrepentant,  their  just 
and  everlasting  condemnation.  This  sentence  was  com- 
manded to  be  intimated  in  every  kirk  in  the  kingdom. 
All  persons,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree,  were  interdicted 
from  concealing  or  holding  communication  yrith  the  de- 
linquents thus  deUvered  to  the  DeyU,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  visited  by  the  same  anathema ;  and  the  synod 
concluded  by  exhorting  the  pastors  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  flock  had  been  intrusted,  to  prepare  themselyes  by 
abstinence,  prayer,  and  diligent  study  of  the  Word,  for 
that  general  and  solemn  Fast  which  vras  judged  most 
needful  to  be  observed  throughout  the  land. 

The  reasons  for  this  solemn  Fast  are  set  forth  ia 
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detail ;  md  some  of  fJiem,  to  modeiii  ean,  Botmd 
AOt  8  little  carious.  Although  there  were  pregnant 
gToonda  for  suspecting  the  Catholic  lords  of  treason 
to  their  countiy,  and  although  firmness  and  zeal 
were  aerer  more  required  in  the  guardians  and  re- 
pmnitstrTes  of  the  national  or  Protestant  party, 
these  lesdersy  the  ministers,  attempted  to  carry  mat- 
ten  with  the  l^gh  hand,  which  even  the  imminency 

of  the  oins  will  hardly  justify. The  three  ex- 

annmimieated  earboonoemed  in  the  conspiracy  of 
iiK.^kmiskBlanis  haringnowprepared  theirforces, 
^oddenly  demanded  to  he  hrought  to  trial ;  and 
a  &ul  and  open  collision  was  expected  to  take 
pkee  it  Perth.  We  have  said  this  much  to 
Roder  the  subjoined  animated  account  of  the  af- 
fair intelligible  to  those  readers  who  may  not  re- 
Dcmber  the  exact  position  of  parties. 

ActtlliiioB  ^^eared  now  ineritable ;  and  there  were 
BsyttiiiB  which  promiBed  to  make  it,  when  it  did  ooonr, 
•e  0f  ft  fetafU  deseriptioD.  The  opposite  fSftctions,  whose 
lutinos  ireie  lloekiDg  from  all  parts  towards  Perth,  the 
midpited  scene  of  tbs  tiial,  were  animated  by  the  most 
hitter  and  lerengeAil  feehngs;  their  blood  was  boiling  an- 
te tke  infinsaee  «f  ftmily  fends,  religions  persecation, 
ai  ftislwal  hatred*  The  adTocates  for  peace  were 
hwbmtoa,  and  their  Toieee  drowned  in  the  din  of  arms 
mi  pswlamntioni  of  matnal  detianee;  and  aU  this  was 
oMpenlsd  and  increaeed  by  the  warlike  dennneiations 
•f  the  JEbk,  which,  by  fts  thousand  tmmpet-toagnes, 
tlmagh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  snnunoned 
ifi  who  lo?id  the  €»«spel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
finl  QQ  ih&tr  weapoms,  and,  if  neoessary,  die  for  their 
ikitk  Had  thiags  beien  allowed  to  continue  in  this 
Site,  and  the  mnster  taken  place  at  Perth,  a  few  days 
UN  Kght  have  kiiulled  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the 
NQBtiy,  and  deluged  it  with  blood ;  but  at  tlus  crisis 
liati  wisely  iaterdioted  the  trial  from  being  held  at 
Bath^  tad  resohred  that  a  solemn  inquiry  into  the  con- 
kd  of  HsBtly,  Angvs,  and  £nol,  should  take  place  be- 
fine  cmnDssioaeis  to  be  seleeted  from  the  aobility,  the 
N^  sad  the  Kirk.  To  secure  tianqnillity,  public 
fnelasntien  was  nuMle  that  none  except  such  as  were 
BpKaUy  eaDed  for  sifaonld  prssnme  te  attend  the  oon- 
nstjea;  that  the  tfavee  earis,  dismissing  their  Ibrces, 
AteU  await  the  king's  determination  at  Perth ;  and 
1^  in  the  mean  season,  none  should  molest  them  dur- 
ag  the  trial  or  inquiry  which  was  about  to  take  place. 
At  ill  this  the  Kirk  stood  aghast.  They  had  faisisted  on 
Ak  iaprisooment  of  the  thiee  earls.  They  had  argued 
Alt,  tin  they  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  recon- 
(Sed  themaelTee  to  the  Kirk,  they  could  not  be  recog- 
■■d  sr  permitted  to  take  their  trial ;  that  they  ought 
to  bve  as  eooasel  to  defend  them ;  and  that  the  Kirk, 
u  Arir  acoaser,  should  nominate  the  jury.  Its  minis- 
ttt* sow  eovplsined,  threatened,  and  remonstrated;  but 
vWb  the  day  appointed  for  the  conTontion  arriTed,  they 
fM  the  khig  not  only  resolTed  to  abide  by  his  own 
^gaent,  bat  so  strongly  supported  by  the  nobility 
'vktt  he  had  saam&oned,  that  it  would  be  Tain  to  at- 
mpi  lesistaoee.  James,  who  had  taken  time  to  consi- 
te  sU  esoUy,  on  weighing  the  whole  dreumstances, 
Nad  it  necessary  to  steer  a  middle  course.  The  trial 
wupoetpoaed. 

With  that  middle  course  oi  policy  which  James 

Penned  it  expedient  to  steer,  and  which  Mr.  Ty  tier 

c^isocterises  as  unwise  and  unmerciful  to  the  Ca- 

'^  lords,  and  which  filled  the  Catholic  party 

^  diseontenty  the  EJrk  was  not  better  pleased. 

^  Kirk  receiTed  the  act  of  abolition  with  mingled 
viuh  sad  lamentation.  It  actually  seemed  to  them  an 
hnfldeat  seenrity,  and  a  trifling  punishment,  that  no 
tta  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  within  the  realm, 
^  cBJoy  his  estate  and  the  protection  of  the  law,  un- 
^  hs  signed  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith. 
^  piohaatiott  was,  that  any  man  should  be  at  liberty 


to  retain  his  belief  in  tho  Roinatl  Catholic  faith,  and  his 
Scottish  estates,  if  he  consented  to  banish  himself  from 
his  native  country.  The  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Kirk  upon  this  subject  are  thus  described  by  Bowes,  an 
eye-witness,  in  his  letter  to  Burghley. 

^  This  edict,  and  act  of  oblivion,  is  thought  to  be  very 
injurious  to  the  Church,  and  far  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  this  realm  ;  whereupon  the  ministers  have  not  only 
openly  protested  to  the  king  and  convention  that  they 
vrill  not  agree  to  the  same,  but  also,  in  their  sermons, 
inveigh  greatly  against  it ;  alleging  that,  albeit  it  hath 
a  pretence  to  establish  one  true  religion  in  the  realm, 
yet  liberty  is  given  to  all  men  to  profess  what  they  list, 
so  they  depart  out  of  the  realm  ;  and  thereby  they  shall 
enjoy  greater  privileges  and  advantages  than  any  other 
good  subject  can  do." 

The  leniency,  if  it  might  be  so  termed,  shown 
by  the  king  to  the  Catholic  lords,  and  the  activity 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Scotland,  were  exceedingly  dis- 
pleasing to  Elizabeth,  who  was  at  this  time  much 
chagrined  by  Henry  the  Fourth  becoming  a  pro- 
fessed convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Be- 
sides despatching  Lord  Zouch  as  an  extraordinary 
ambassador,  to  remonstrate  strongly  and  openly, 
Elizabeth  privately  wrote  a  letter  to  her  "misguided 
brother,"  with  her  own  hand,  which  is  full  of  the 
mingled  strength,  severity,  ajid  finesse,  which  con- 
stituted the  elements  of  her  double  nature. 

**  My  dear  Brothbr.— To  see  so  much,  I  rue  my 
sight  that  views  the  evident  spectacle  of  a  seduced  king, 
abusing  council,  and  wry-guided  kingdom.  My  love  to 
your  good  and  hate  of  your  ruin,  breeds  my  heedflil  re- 
gard of  your  surest  safety.  If  I  neglected  you,  I  could 
vrink  at  your  worst,  and  yet  withstand  my  enemies* 
drifts.  But  be  you  persuaded  by  sisters.  I  will  ad- 
vise you,  void  of  all  guile,  and  will  not  stick  to  tell  you, 
that  if  you  tread  the  path  you  chuse,  I  will  pray  for  you, 
but  leave  yon  to  your  harms. 

**I  doubt  whether  shame  or  sorrow  have  had  the 
upper  hand  when  I  read  your  last  lines  to  me.  Who,  of 
judgment  that  deemed  me  not  simple,  could  suppose 
that  any  answers  you  have  writ  me  should  satisfy,  nay, 
enter  into  the  opinion  of  any  one  not  void  of  four  senses, 
leaving  out  the  first. 

*  Those  of  whom  you  have  had  so  evident  proof  by 
their  actual  rebelliwi  in  the  field  you  preserve,  whose 
offers  you  knew  then  so  large  to  foreign  princes.  And 
now,  at  last,  when,  plainest  of  aU,  was  taken  the  carrier 
himself,  confessing  all  before  many  commissioners  and 
divers  councillors  ;  because  you  slacked  the  time  till  he 
was  escaped,  and  now  must  seem  deny  it,  (though  all 
men  knew  it ;)  therefore,  forsooth,  no  jury  can  be  found 
for  them.  May  thisblindmethatknowswhataking'sofilce 
were  to  do!  Abuse  not  yourself  so  far.  Indeed,  when  a 
weak  bowing  and  a  slack  seat  in  government  shall  appear, 
then  bold  spirits  will  stir  the  stern,  and  guide  the  ship  to 
greatest  wreck,  and  will  take  heart  to  supply  the  failure. 

"  Assure  yourself  no  greater  peril  can  ever  befall  you, 
nor  any  king  else,  than  to  take  for  payment  evil  ac- 
counts ;  for  they  deride  such,  and  make  their  prey  of 
their  neglect.  There  is  no  prince  alive,  but  if  he  show 
fear  or  yieldhig  but  he  shall  have  tutors  enough,  though 
he  be  out  of  minority.  And  when  I  remember  what 
sore  punishment  those  so  lewd  traitors  should  have, 
then  I  read  again,  lest  at  first  I  mistook  your  mind  ;  but 
when  the  reviewing  granted  my  lecture  true,  Lord  I  what 
wonder  grew  in  me  that  you  should  correct  them  with 
benefits  who  deserve  much  severer  correction." 

The  letter  is  of  considerable  length,  and,  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  becomes  more  and  more 
bitmg  and  sarcastic.  Like  every  ambassador  sent 
to  Scotknd  by  Elizabeth,  Lord  Zouch  had  a  double 
mission ;  the  object  of  spying,  and  secreUy  intrigu- 
ing among  the  factious  nobility  being  always  as 
important  to  the  English  queen,  as  the  ostensible 
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purposes  of  the  embassy.  This,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  serious  plots,  in  which  the  instigator  was 
Elizabeth,  was  marked  by.  the  same  character  of 
treachery  which  pervades  them  all. 

Whilst  asanring  James  of  Elizabeth's  unshaken  friend- 
ship and  zeal  for  his  welfare,  he  [Zouch]  opened  a  com- 
munication with  his  bitter  foe,  the  fierce  and  reckless 
Bothwell;  and  arranged  with  this  earl,  John  CoWil 
brother  of  the  Laird  of  Wcmyss,  Henry  Lock  an  agent 
of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  some  of  the  most  violent  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk,  a  new  plot  for  the  surprise  of  the  king. 

James  was  all  the  time  protesting,  and  with 
truth,  that  he  had  no  Spanish  predilections  ;  and 
was  as  true  to  Protestantism  as  he  was  to  Eliza- 
beth. .  What  was  as  probable  a  motive,  he  knew 
that  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spain  would  be  a 
madness.  In  the  meanwhile,  tiie  nation  was  fiUed 
with  joy  by  the  birth  of  a  Prince  ;  and  Bothwell 
and  his  coroplotters  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
king  in  person  in  the  open  field.  King  James, 
who  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  intrigues 
of  Lord  Zouch,  was  now  at  liberty  to  reply  to  the 
three-months  old,  ironical  epistle  of  his  '^  Beloved 
Sister,"  which  he  did  by  the  retort  courteous,  and 
in  her  own  vein.  The  royal  correspondence  is,  in- 
deed, to  those  informed  of  the  by-play  and  real 
feelings  of  the  parties,  as  irresistibly  comic  as  any- 
thing in  a  true  comedy.    James  set  out — 

**  So  many  unexpected  wonders.  Madam  and  dearest 
sister,  haTe  of  late  so  overshadowed  my  eyes  and  mind, 
and  dazzled  so  all  my  senses,  as  in  truth  I  neither  know 
what  I  should  say,  nor  whereat  first  to  begin;  but 
thiuking  it  best  to  take  a  pattern  of  yourself,  since  I 
deal  with  you,  I  must,  repeating  the  first  words  of 
your  last  letter,  (only  the  sex  changed,)  say  I  rue  my 
sight  that  views  the  evident  spectacle  of  a  ieduced  queen. 
For  when  I  enter  betwixjb  two  extremities  in  judging  of 
you,  I  had  far  rathett  interpret  it  to  the  least  dis- 
honour on  your  part,  which  is  ignorant  error.  Appar- 
don  me.  Madam ;  for  long  approved  friendship  requires 
a  round  plainness.  For  when  first  I  consider  what 
istrange  effects  have  of  late  appeared  in  your  country ; 
how  my  avowed  traitor  [Bothwell]  hath  not  only 
been  openly  reset  in  your  realm,  but  plainly  made  his 
residence  in  your  proper  houses,  ever  plainliest  kything 
himself  where  greatest  confluence  of  people  was ;  and, 
which  is  most  of  all,  how  he  hath  received  English 
money  in  a  reasonable  quantity ;  waged  both  English 
and  Scottish  men  therewith ;  proclaimed  his  pay  at 
divers  parish  churches  in  England  ;  convened  his  forces 
within  England,  in  the  sight  of  all  that  Border;  and 
thcreftrom  contemptuously  marched,  and  camped  within 
a  mile  of  my  principal  city  and  present  alK>de,  all  his 
trumpeters,  and  divers  waged  men,  being  English ;  and 
being  by  myself  in  person  repulsed  fh)m  that  place,  re- 
turned back  in  England  with  displayed  banners ;  and 
since  that  time,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  making  his  troops 
to  muster  within  English  ground :  when  first,  I  say,  I 
consider  these  strange  effects,  and  then  again  I  call  to 
mind,  upon  the  one  part,  what  number  of  solemn  pro- 
mises, not  only  by  your  ambassadors  but  by  many  letters 
of  your  own  hand  :  [But  we  must  refer  to  the  original:] — 

The  King  of  Scots,  in  this  spirited  remonstrance, 
had  Elizabeth  at  advantage ;  and  she  felt  it.  She 
was  now  all  graciousness ;  and  not  only  agreed  to 
stand  as  godmother  to  the  infant  heir  to  the  crown, 
but  to  make  a  largesse  to  the  ever  needy  king.  All 
was  again  harmony  and  amity  between  James, 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Kirk  ;  and  he  proceeded  with 
fresh  zeal  against  the  Catholic  lords,  who  had 
proved  themselves  incorrigible  rebels,  and  against 
the  whole  Catholic  body  of  Scotland.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Estates- 


All  persons  detected  in  saying  mass,  wer«  ordered  to 
be  punished  capitally,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  U 
was  resolved,  for  the  preservation  of  the  religion,  and 
to  confirm  the  amity  between  the  two  realms,  that  there 
shotdd  be  a  thoroagh  reformation  in  the  king's  eonneil  ; 
and  that  Elizabeth's  advice  should  be  followed  in  soeh 
matters.  The  Catholic  Countess  of  Hnntly,  whose  in- 
tercourse with  the  king  and  queen  had  been  a  constant 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Kirk,  was  dismissed  from  ecnirt ; 
Lord  Hume  recanted,  and  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
either  convinced  in  conscience,  or  terrified  by  impending 
severities  ;  and  the  king  declared,  that  immediately  afiier 
the  baptism,  he  would  march  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  strength  of  his  dominions,  against  the  Catho- 
lic insurgents. On  both  sides  a  vio- 
lent and  determined  struggle  was  anticipated  ;  as  there 
were  many  deep  feelings  and  bitter  passions  irhich 
festered  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  and  their  lio«ts. 
With  the  Kirk,  it  was  a  war  of  religious  perseeatimi,or 
rather  extermination.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  de- 
pose AntiehrtBty  and  to  compel  all  Catholics  to  recant  or 
at  once  give  up  their  lands,  their  honours,  and  their 
country,  for  their  privilege  to  adhere  to  ttiat  CSinrch 
which  they  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin  and  the  only 
depository  of  the  truth.  But  to  these  feelings  were 
added,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  many  motives  and 
passions  of  baser  alloy :  ambition ;  love  of  plunder ;  deep 
feudal  hatred  ;  long-delayed  and  fondly-eherished  hopes 
of  revenge  ;  and  all  that  catatogue  of  dark  and  merci- 
less passions  which  spring  from  the  right  of  private  war 
and  the  prevalence  of  family  feuds.  These  all  raged  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  opposed  leaders  and  combatants  ;  and 
the  exacerbation  they  produced,  was  shown  alike  by  the 
energy  of  theur  preparations  and  the  omelty  with  which 
they  Ibught.  Huntly,  Angus,  Errol,  and  Anofaendown, 
since  their  refusal  of  the  act  of  abolition,  had  been  ga- 
thering their  strength,  and  were  now  bnsily  engaged  in 
levying  recruits,  partly  at  their  own  charges,  partly 
with  Spanish  gold,  of  which  they  had  receivMl  repeated 
supplies.  It  had  been  now  for  many  years  the  piaetice 
of  Elizabeth,  with  the  pennission  of  James,  to  employ 
large  bodies  of  Scottish  auxiliaries  in  her  wars  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Scottish  troops,  also,  often  served  in 
Ireland :  and  the  Highland  chiefe  had  long  driven  a  lu- 
crative and  warlike  oommeroe  with  that  country,  selling 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  carrying  over 
large  bodies  of  pikemen,bowmen,and  evenof  hagbntteers, 
to  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  or  her  enemies,  as  it  best 
suited  their  interest.  From  these  causes,  there  were 
now  in  Scotland  many  experienced  officers  and  nume- 
rous bands  of  mercenaries,  ready,  like  the  Italian  Can- 
dottierij  or  the  Swiss  bands,  to  offer  their  service  where- 
ever  they  heard  the  tuck  of  drum  or  the  clink  of  gold  : 
and  as  Hnntly  had  high  reputation  as  a  military  leader, 
lived  in  almost  regal  splendour  in  his  palace  at  Strath- 
bogie,  and  was  young,  generous,  and  brave,  the  Catholio 
camp  was  in  no  want  of  recruits,  and  soon  assumed  a 
formidable  appearance.  He  was  now  also  joined  by 
Bothwell,  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  mortal 
hatred  of  the  Scottish  king  ;  his  recent  proscription  by 
the  Qneen  of  England  ;  his  desertion  by  the  Kirk,  who 
had  detected  his  dealings  with  the  Catholics  ;  and  the 
hunting  down,  torturing,  and  execution  of  his  poor  vaa- 
sals,  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  bribes  held  out  to  him. 

The  pageants  attending  the  baptism  of  the  in* 
fant  prince,  need  not,  after  all,  greatly  astonish 
an  age  which  has  witnessed  the  fooleries  of  the 
Eglinton  Tournament.  The  christening  took  place 
in  the  castle  of  Stirling :— - 

And  when  the  solemn  ceremony  was  oonclnded,  and 
the  king,  the  ambassadors  and  nobles,  with  the  queen 
and  her  ladies  of  honour,  retired  from  the  chapel  to  the 
hall  of  state,  **  the  cannons  of  the  castle  roared,  so  that 
therewith  the  earth  trembled ;  and  other  smaller  shot,*' 
says  one  of  the  city  orators  of  the  time,  ^  made  their 
harmony  alter  their  kind."  ....  It  is  amusing  to 
find  that  the  king  himself  did  not  disdam  to  take  a  part, 
apparelled  at  all  points  as  a  Christian  knight  of  Malta ; 
whibt  a  worshipful  baron,  the  Lord  of  Bucdeugh,  with 
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Udlindores  and  the  Abbot  of  Holypood,  in  women's 
&uiR  and  gallantly  mounted,  enacted  three  amazons. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  copy  out  Mr.  Tyt- 
Ws  spirited  and  clear  narrative  of  the  Battle  of 
GUnlivatj  whicli,  for  the  time,  overthrew  the  hopes 
d  the  Catholic  party  ;  but  must  be  contented  with 
tk  lemarka  which  follow  the  account  of  an  action, 
is  whidi  all  the  chivalry  of  Scotland  were  engaged 
en  the  one  aide  or  the  other,  and  in  which  that  able 
Dember  of  the  Church  militant,  Andrew  Melvil,  bore 
pike  in  hand,  as  representative  of  the  Kirk  : — 

Jiaca  had  now  ftdfiUed  all  his  promises  to  Elizabeth; 
ud  by  the  severity  with  which  he  had  pat  down  the 
Rkellion  of  the  Catholic  earls,  had  more  than  fulfilled 
the  expeetatians  of  the  Kirk.  The  castles  and  houses 
viuch  were  said  to  have  been  polluted  by  the  mass, 
vers  mrwJring  and  in  ruins  ;  the  noblemen  and  gentry, 
vtese  only  petition  had  been,  that  they  should  be  per- 
Bitted  to  retain  their  estates,  and  have  their  rents 
oaasBitted  to  them  in  the  banishment  which  they  had 
i^nen  ratiier  than  renounce  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
were  fiigitives  and  wanderers,  hiding  in  the  caves  and 
teestSy  and  dreading  every  hour  to  be  betrayed  into 
the  lisads  of  their  enemies.  All  this  had  been  accom- 
p&faed  at  no  little  personal  risk :  for  the  king  was  sur- 
Teeaded  by  perpetual  plots  against  his  liberty,  and 
■BetiBes  even  against  his  life.  He  had  cheerfully 
sadergone  great  privations:  had  impoverished  his  re- 
itnoe,  incurred  heavy  debts,  and  imposed  burdens  upon 
kn  sabjeets,  that  he  might,  by  one  great  effort,  extin- 
£ii^  the  Catholic  fiuth,  destroy  the  hopes  and  intrigues 
ef  Spiin,  and  relieve  the  Queen  of  England  fh>m  all  her 
ftaia.  He  had  done  this,  trusting  to  her  promises  of 
t^t  peenniary  aid  'which  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops ;  and  before  he  set  out,  had 
dcq»tched  his  secretary.  Sir  Robert  Cockbum,  to  the 
iag^di  eonrt,  with  the  perfect  confidence  that  every- 
t^iing  'vidch  had  been  undertaken  by  ^  his  good  sister  " 
^mdd  be  fiilfilied.  In  this,  however,  he  was  miserably 
^Bappoiated.  Whilst  the  king  was  engaged  in  burning 
aad  ranngthe  houses  of  the  Catholics,  Elizabeth  and 
:fe  now  Tenerable  Burghley  were  closeted  at  Green- 
wich, laying  their  heads  together  to  find  out  'some 
plausible  excuse  for  stepping  the  payment  of  the  pro- 
deed  supplies She  had 

h^  excited  James  to  this  northern  expedition  by  flat- 
tery and  large  promises  of  support ;  she  now  forgot  all, 
ud  deserted  him  without  scruple  or  remorse.  Such  a 
asde  of  proceeding  roused  his  passion  to  a  pitch  of 
^acsaal  fbry ;  and  when  Sir  R.  Cockbum  returned,  the 
ttons  broke  pitilessly  on  his  head. 

The  condition  of  the  Catholic  party  was  now 

naideied    desperate    by    the    arrest    of    Father 

Morton,  who  was  said  to  be  an  emissary  of  the 

Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and .  who,  when 

pounced  upon,  tore  his  secret  instructions  /with 

^eeth.     Bnt  enough  was  made  out  of  them  to 

mminate  the  Popidi  lords  ;  and  Eirol  and  Huntly 

resolved  to  retire  into  temporary  exile  : — 

It  was  in  vain  that  Father  Gordon,  Huntly's  uncle, 
and  a  devoted  GathoHc,  implored  them  to  remain :  in 
^aiB  that  on  a  solemn  occasion,  when  mass  was  said  for 
tbe  last, time  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Elgin^  this 
2?aloQ8  priest,  desccmding  ^m  the  high  altar  and 
■^Mating  the  pulpit,  exhorted  them  not  to  depart,  but 
ivsain  in  their  native  country  and  hazard  all  for  the 
&ith.    His  diBcourse  fell  on  deaf  ears ;  and  finding  en- 

tRatyfntiileas,  he  resoWed  to  accompany  them 

Seucely  had  they  departed,  when  intelligence  of  Both- 
^eU  rcaehed  eonrt.  To  so  miserable  a  state  was  he  re- 
doecd,  that  he  had  been  seen  skulking  near  Perth  with 
^■ly  two  followers,  meanly  clad,  and  in  utter  destitu- 
He  then  disappeared,  and  none  could  tell  his 
;  but  he  reSmerged  in  Orkney,  probably,  like  his 
■amesakej  intending  to  turn  pirate.  He  had 
d^  and  a  fly -boat ;  and  his  desperate  fortunes  were 


still  followed,  from  attachment  or  adventure,  by  some 
of  his  old  "  Camaradoi"  Colonel  Boyd,.  Captain  Foster, 
and  a  few  other  genUemen.  Apparently  he  was  not 
BuccessfVil :  for  we  soon  hear  of  him  at  Paris,  in  corre- 
spondence with  his  profligate  associate  Archibald  Douglas. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  thread  of  general  his- 
tory, or  of  the  history  of  the  endless  feuds  and 
complicated  factions  of  Scotland,  we  are  induced 
to  extract,  for  its  unity  and  completeness,  this 
Clarendon-like  portrait  of  the  Chancellor  Maitland. 
The  Karl  of  Mar,  to  whom  the  care  and  education 
of  the  infant  prince  had  been  confided,  was  the 
especial  object  of  Maitland's  dislike  and  jealousy, 
and  Mar  was  also  in  disgrace  with  the  queen,  who 
wished  herself  to  be  her  child's  guardian,  and  who 
took  sick  upon  the  refusal  of  the  kingto  comply  with 
her  wishes.  The  murder  of  a  retainer  of  Mar,  by 
individuals — the  Laird  of  Dunipace  assisted  by  the 
Braces  and  Livingstones — who  belonged  to  the 
Chancellor's  faction,  exasperated  the  feud  ;  but — 

The  chancellor  had  now  gained  to  his  side  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  the  house  of  Hamilton ;  so  that  his 
strength  was  almost  irresistible.  With  his  strength,  how- 
ever, increased  the  odium  and  unpopularity  of  his  mea- 
sures. It  was  now  well  known  that  he  had  been  the 
chief  assistant  of  Huntly  in  the  murder  of  Murray. 
He  was  branded  as  a  hypocrite ;  all  smiles  and  pro- 
fessions upon  the  seat  of  justice,  but  deep,  bloody,  and 
unscrupulous  when  off  it ;  expressing  great  love  to  the 
Kirk  and  the  ministers,  yet  careless  of  practical  reli- 
gion ;  humble  aud  devoted,  as  he  said,  to  his  sovereign, 
yet  really  so  haughty,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mea- 
sure his  strength  with  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land.  It 
was  this  which  provoked.Mar,  Argyll,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  earls. 

On  one  occasion  James,  observing  Maitland's  defiance, 
took  him  rouiidly  to  task — ^reminding  him  that  he  was 
but  his  creature,  a  man  of  yesterday,  a  cadet  of  a  mean 
house  compared  with  Mar,  who  had  a  dozen  vassals  for 
his  one  ;  and  that  it  ill  became  him  to  enter  into  proud 
speeches,  or  compare  himself  with  the  old  nobles,  and 
raise  factions  with  Glammis  and  the  queen  against  tho 
master  to  whom  he  owed  all.  Pasquiis,  too,  and  biting 
epigrams,  prognosticating  some  fatal  end,  were  found 
pinned  to  his  seat  in  the  court.  But  Maitland  was  na- 
turally courageous,  and  believed  himself  powerfhl  enough 
to  keep  head  against  the  worst. 

The  Chancellor  Mainland  lord  Thirlstane,  had  now, 
for  some  years,  ruled  the  court  and  the  country  with  a 
firm,  unchallenged,  and,  as  many  thought,  a  hailghty 
superiority.  He  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  queen  ; 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  highest  nobles  of  the 
land ;  and,  it  was  whispered,  was  more  feared  than 
loved  by  hi^  royal  master.  .But  he  had  kept  his  ground, 
partly  by  superiority  in  practical  business  talents  to  all 
his  competitors  ;  partly  by  that  deep  political  ssj^city 
and  foresight  which  made  Burghley  pronounce  him  the 
**  wisest  man  in  Scotland  "  ;  and,  not  least  of  all,  by  that 
high  personal  courage  and  somewhat  unscrupulous  fa- 
miliarity with  conspiracy,  and  even  with  blood,  which 
blotted  most  men  of  this  semi-barbarous  age.  He  had, 
besides,  been  a  pretty  consistent  Protestant ;  and  al- 
though in  earlier  years  he  had  attacked  some  of 
Knox's  political  dicta,  yet  recently,  the  strong  and 
decided  part  he  had  adopted  against  Huntly  and  the 
Catholic  earls  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk.  So  resistless  had  he  now  become, 
that  the  queen  and  her  friends  had  renounced  all  oppo- 
sition, and  joined  ^is  faction  against  Mar  the  governor 
of  the  prince,  the  favQurite  of  his  royal  master,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  higher  nobles. 
In  this  his  palmy  state,  when  plotting  new  schemes  of 
ambition,  and  inflaming  the  king  against  the  queen; 
meeting  Cessford^  and  Buccleugh,  and  his  other  asso- 
ciates, in  night  ti^sts ;  marshalling  secretly  his  whole 
strength,  and  laying  a  "  platt,"  as  it  was  then  called,  or 
conspiracy  against  Mar,  by  which  he  hoped  to  hurl  him 
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from  hiB  height  of  power,  and  rule  nnchecked  oyer  his 
soYereign  ;  he  was  eaddenly  seized  with  a  mortal  dis- 
temper. At  first  he  struggled  fiercely  against  it^  tried 
to  throw  it  off,  rode  restlessly  from  place  to  place,  and 
appeared  so  active  that  it  was  currently  said  the  sick- 
neas  was  only  one  of  his  old  pretences.  Bnt  at  last  the 
malady  mastered  him,  threw  him  on  his  conch,  and  com* 
pelled  him,  in  fear  and  remorse,  to  send  for  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk,  and  implore  a  visit  from  the  king. 
James  resisted  repeated  messages  :  it  was  even  said  he 
had  whispered  in  a  courtier's  ear  that  it  would  be  a 
■mall  matter  if  the  chancellor  were  hanged  :  and  when 
Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  leading  ministersy  rode  at  four 
in  the  morning  to  Thirlstane,  he  found  the  dying  states- 
man fhll  of  penitence  for  neglected  opportunities,  im- 
ploring the  prayers  of  the  Kirk,  and  promising  to  make 
many  discoveries  of  strange  matters,  if  Grod  granted  him 
time  for  amendment  and  reformation.  What  appeared 
to  weigh  heaviest  on  his  conscience  was  the  part  he 
had  acted  in  sowing  dissension  between  the  king  and 
queen  ;  and  he  seemed  much  shaken  by  fears  that  many 
dark  dealings  would  come  out  on  this  subject.  He  ex- 
pressed sorrow,  also,  for  his  **  partial  information  against 
John  Knox  and  other  good  men  f*  and  when  asked  what 
advice  he  would  leave  to  the  lung  for  the  management 


of  his  estate,  shook  his  head,  observing,  '^  it  was  tdo  lat« 
speer'dy*  as  his  thoughts  were  on  another  world.  Kven 
his  enemies,  who  had  quoted  against  him  the  Italian 
adage, " II perioulo  pcusato,  U  »anto  gahatOy^  rejoiced  at 
last  to  find  that  the  sickness  was  no  counterfeit ;  and 
were  little  able  to  restrain  their  satisfaction  when  news 
arrived  at  court  that  the  chancellor  was  no  more.  He 
died  at  Thirlstane  on  the  night  of  the  Sd  October  ;  and 
John  CoItH,  his  bitter  enemy,  exultingly  wrote  to  Eng- 
land that  his  faction  or  party  were  headless,  and  must 
fftU  to  pieces :  whilst  his  royal  master  publicly  lamented 
and  secretly  rejoiced ;  inditing  to  his  memory  a  kig:li 
poetical  panegyric  in  the  shape  of  an  epitaph,  and  ob* 
serving,  tiiat  he  would  ^oed  h6%  who  next  shonld  have 
the  SesJs,  and  was  resolved  no  more  to  use  great  men 
or  chancellors  in  his  affiLirs,but  such  as  he  could  correct 
and  were  hangable.  All  things,  however,  were  thrown 
loose  and  into  oonflision  by  his  death.  The  Borders, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  in  disorder,  beoame  the 
daily  scenes  of  havoc,  theft,  and  mnrder ;  torn  with 
feuds  between  the  Maxwells  and  the  Donglaeee;  ra- 
vaged by  invasions  of  the  EngliA ;  and  so  recklees  of 
all  restraint,  that  the  personal  presence  of  the  king 
loudly  called  for. 

(To  he  conduded  in  <mr  next,) 


THE  SONG  OF  "THE  STARV'D  BY  LAW/'* 


'When  you  do  take 

With  nothing  at  all  to  do, 

**  With  eyelids  heavy  and  red," 
A  poor  man  sat  in  a  fireless  room; 

Starving  for  want  of  bread — 
Bread — bread — ^bread. 

To  fill  his  hungry  maw  ; 
Yet  still  he  sang,  in  a  dolorous  tone, 

The  song  of  **The  starv'd  by  Law." 

Want — ^want — want 

Alike  when  day  's  begun, 
Want — ^want — want 

As  when  the  day  is  done. 
They  say  the  Turks  are  infidels  ; 

But  oh  1  what  joy  to  be 
Without  such  Laws,  with  Turks,  if  this 

Is  Christianity  1 

Want — want — ^want — 

Misery !  to  want  a  meal ; 
Want — want — want, 

Till  my  brain  begins  to  reel. 
With  a  stir  and  a  start  to  leap  my  heart. 

Till  rock'd  by  its  restless  beat 
To  sleep,  in  a  dream,  as  awake,  I  seem 

To  crave  for — ^bread  to  eat. 

0  Lords  and  Commons  I  0  Parliament  I 

Ye  know  not  the  evils,  sure. 
Or  Demons  ye  were,  not  Christian  men, 

Of  your  selfish  legislature  : 
For  bread— bread — ^bread 

We  cry  (and  ye  heed  not)  aloud; 
For  bread  we  die  :  for  while  we  cry. 

With  winding  sheet  and  shroud — 

Stifles  onr  breath  impending  death ; 

And  better  surely  is 
Its  calm  and  deep  unbroken  sleep 

Than  hnnger-agonies; 
Than  day  by  day,  to  pangs  a  prey 

I  cannot  tell,  to  live. 
To  beg  and  pray  for,  day  by  day. 

The  bread  ye  will  not  give. 

Want — ^want — ^want — 

I  cannot  help  but  groan. 
Want — want — want, 

Bread — and  ye  give  us  a  stone. 


'*  You  take  my  life 

the  means  ttkerehy  I  live.** 

So  ghastly  and  wan,  I  scarcely  am  man  ; 

For  the  diiT'rence  is  slight  to  see. 
When  the  lamp-light  falls  on  the  dreary  wall£, 

Between  my  shadow  ajid  me. 

Want — ^want — ^want — 

In  chains,  in  prison  barr'd, 
The  malefihctor's  lot 

Is  not  as  mine  so  hard  1 
Is  not  as  mine  so  hard, 

Because  on  bread  he  feeds. 
On  bread — on  bread — on  blessed  bread, 
-  Though  punish'd  for  misdeeds. 

Want — ^want — ^want 

As  well  in  the  vernal  prime. 
Want — ^want — want 

As  in  the  wintry  time, 
When  the  little  Bobins  twit  me,  as 

They  pick  up  from  the  snow 
The  erumbs  of  bread,  that-pitying  hands 

Out  from  the  vrindow  throw. 

Oh,  with  the  fresh  blood  flowing  through 

My  invigorated  veins. 
As  once  I  would,  that  now  I  might 

Roam  o*er  the  verdant  plains  ! 
As  when  I  was  a  boy,  O  God  ! 

That  I  again  might  feel, 
(With  meat  and  bread  the  table  spread,) 

The  luxury  of  a  meal  I 

Victim  of  vicious  laws  I  starve — 

The  last— for  oh  !  I  hear 
The  knell  of  their  extinction  ring, 

More  sensibly  and  clear  ! 
Through  Britain  wide,  on  every  side, 

It  peals  out  in  the  air. 
And  they  soon  shall  be  number'd  vrith  the 

Abhorred  things  that  were. 
With  nothing  at  all  to  do, 

"  With  eyelids  heavy  and  red," 
A  poor  man  sat  in  a  fireless  room. 

Starving  for  want  of  bread; 
Bread — ^bread — ^bread. 

To  fill  his  hungry  maw, 
Yet  still  he  sang,  in  a  dolorous  tone, 

(Law-makers  listen  to  his  moan  !) 
The  song  of  "The  starved  by  Law. 


n 


*  We  need  not  tell  that  this  is  a  humble  pan^hiase  of  Mr.  Hood^s  admirable  iSfonjf  <f  the  Shirt;  but  one  not  ^thout  i^ 
-f  if  there  be  in  England  more  safferen  tban  tlie  i$hirt-maker8.^JE^.  T,  Af, 
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AUSTRALIAN  SKETCHES. 

BT  THOMAS  H^COUBIE. 

No.  III.— MY  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I  HATE,  once  or  twice,  refSerred  to  the  remarkable 
iBgndknts  of  which  the  society  of  the  colonies 
beonpoanded ;  and  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing, tether,  that  those  who  find  pleasure  in  obsenr- 
iig  the  Tarions  peculiarities  of  character  amongst 
floakind,  may  wander  the  world  over  without  find* 
ing  a  more  complete  dirersification.  One  of  the 
hi£ag  featnrea  of  colonial  society,  is  the  unend- 
iBg  change,  like  the  fbaming  billows  of  the  ocean, 
vbich,  ae  they  toU  onwards  in  perpetual  agitation, 
eTcr  and  anon  change  their  appearance  and  pro- 
portions. One  lofty  ridge  of  water  sweeps  for- 
vaid  majestically ;  in  a  minute  it  is  gone  ;  and 
the  looknH>n  beholds  it  not  again ;  but  its  place 
k  in^ntly  supplied  by  another  equally  grand, 
fanned,  pco^ps,  from  the  ruins  of  its  predeces- 


Unending  change  seems  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
those  who  inhabit  our  colonial  towns.  We  observe 
&  man  one  day  living  in  princely  style,  caressed 
ttd  eoTied ;  in  a  short  period  of  time  he  is  totally 
broken  down,  without  a  penny  in  the  world,  and 
ihonned  and  maliciously  spoken  of  to  boot.  These 
lodden  turns  of  fortune  are  caused,  in  some  mea- 
sue,  by  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the  eager- 
KS5  of  each  member  to  be  rich  and  great.  The 
gnat  facilities  which  are  afforded,  in  times  of  pros- 
perity, for  adrenturers  to  enter  business,  and  float 
^  a  length  of  time  upon  a  paper  credit,  tends  to 
foster  those  quick  rises  and  as  quick  downfalls. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  here  to  enter  into 
I  leagthy  dissertation  upon  the  many  capricious 
tiieks  which  dame  Fortune  plays  her  votaries  in  the 
■ew  world ;  but  merely,  before  commencing  a  de- 
ter^tion  of  one  or  two  of  my  Neighbours,  to  make 
the  reader  aware  of  the  varieties  of  fortune  which 
iBiay  of  them  may  have  experienced* 

The  inhabitants  of  our  colonial  towns  are  essen- 
tidiy  a  migratory  people :  for  all  classes  alike  are 
tetuated  by  a  constant  desire  for  change.  We 
thus  often  find  a  tradesman  one  day  in  Sydney ; 
^  next  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  shortly  after- 
vnda,  he  will  be  found  in  Port  Phillip,  or  South 
AiBittalia  ;  and  from  thence,  ten  to  one  but  he  is 
^  to  Swan  Raver,  New  Zealand,  the  South  Sea 
Uands,  or  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  They  are 
B^^ally  unfixed  in  their  avocations  ;  and  it  is  far 
from  uQcommon  to  find  a  man  shop-keeping  one 
Bosrth,  and  farming  sheep  the  next ;  then,  perhaps, 
^■niing  his  attention  to  keeping  a  tavern,  build* 
iag,  baking,  or,  it  may  be,  turned  Methodist  par- 
ion.  £veiy  person,  it  would  appear,  who  enters 
the  edony,  begins  imperceptibly  to  be  infected 
vith  the  same  desires :  for  the  love  of  change  in- 
oaases ;  although,  with  many  in  the  higher  ranks 
if  Gfe,  it  is  an  ntter  impossibility  to  indulge  in  this 
FWpeiMity ;  as,  having  engaged  in  business,  it  is,  of 
Mune,  difficult  to  wind  up  and  be  off  upon  any 
iBcii  whim.    But  the  poor  man  has^  at  any  rate. 


this  advantage,  that  if  he  have  little  worldly  sub- 
stance to  look  after,  he  may,  when  it  strikes  him, 
take  that  little  upon  his  shoulders  and  be  off. 
There  is  another  less  honest  method,  viz.,  boUw^^ 
which  is  far  from  uncommon,  and  entails  severe 
loss  upon  the  inhabitants  and  traders :  it  always 
has  been  a  common  thing ;  and  will  continue  so, 
while  credit  is  cheap,  and  so  many  unprincipled 
men  in  the  colony. 

In  speaking  of  my  Neighbours,  I  shall  not  take 
up  much  of  my  reader's  time  with  those  moving  in 
the  higher  circles^  and  of  ordinary  education* 
Most  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  risen  from  amall  be- 
ginnings ;  yet,  with  the  exception  that  they  are 
more  overbearing,  more  ambitious  to  cut  a  figure, 
and  perhaps  more  quarrelsome  and  restless,  they 
are  not  materially  different  from  the  traders  of 
our  large  towns  at  home.  It  is  of  those  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  that  I  mean  to  speak :  the 
flickerers  about  our  towns;  the  here-and-there- 
ians  of  our  colonies. 

I  have  not  been  any  great  length  of  time  in  my 
present  residence.  I  could  not  specify  the  exact 
day  when  I  entered  ;  but  I  should  suppose  it 
does  not  exceed  twelve  months  from  this  date. 
When  I  first  came,  I  was,  of  course,  looked  upon 
as  a  stranger ;  and  now  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants in  the  street.  Many  of  the  houses  have 
changed  tenants  often  since  then.  Some  show  every 
appearance  of  having  bettered  their  fortunes  ;  and 
others,  on  the  contrary,  show  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  dirt  and  dissipation,  where  neatness  and  dean* 
liness  formerly  reigned.  In  every  comer,  new 
buildings  have  sprung  up — stores,  public- houses, 
and  shops  :  so  that  the  street  does  not  appear  the 
same  as  in  the  old  times,  (one  year  back.) 

The  oldest  inhabitant  next  to  myself,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  street,  is  the  grocer  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  He  was  in  a  small  shop  lower  down, 
and  having  been  successful  in  trade,  he  has  com- 
menced in  the  large  dashing  shop,  and  is  attempting 
now  to  do  a  cutting  trade.  Two  years  ago,  he  was 
in  a  chain-gang  ;  but  nothing  would  give  him  such 
offence  as  to  mention  that  circumstance  now;  as 
he  pretends  to  be  scrupulously  honest,  and  imagines 
that  none  are  aware  of  hisf ormer  degrading  condition  • 
With  a  view  to  deceive  his  acquaintances  yet  far- 
ther, he  gives  it  out,  that  he  has  been  but  a  year  or 
two  in  the  colony,  and  talks  of  his  having  come 
out  in  a  ship,  which  most  likely  he  never  saw. 
This  is  the  only  weak  point  in  his  character ;  and 
he  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  shrewd,  hard-working 
fellow,  who  now  finding  it  to  his  advantage  to  be 
honest,  acts  well  towards  those  who  have  dealings 
with  him  ;  but  who,  had  he  not  a  purpose  to  gain, 
would  rob  or  steal  wholesale.  He  is,  altogether, 
the  most  thriving  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  has  of  late  begun  to  acquire  considerable  stand- 
ing:.    His  mune  appeared  m  the  last  requisition 
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to  the  sheriff,  calling  a  public  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants, to  petition  against  the  enormous  act,  as  it 
was  named,  then  about  to  be  passed,  and  which 
contemplated  placing  it  in  the  power  of  any  con- 
stable to  seize  and  confine  dogs  wandering  about 
the  streets.  There  appeared  a  placard,  with  a  long 
array  of  names ;  and  as  a  copy  had  been  posted  on 
the  wall  of  the  house  just  by  our  comer,  he  was 
observed  to  steal  out  half-a-dozen  times  a-day, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  own  name  in 
the  list.  Before  the  event,  pregnant  with  such 
consequence,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  go  about 
in  his  shirt-sleeves ;  but  from  that  day  he  cast 
aside  his  vulgar  habits,  and  started  life  on  a  higher 
scale  ;  and  in  a  good  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
not  a  man  in  the  colony  now  carried  his  head 
higher,  or  had  a  better  opinion  of  himself. 

When  he  commenced,  merchandize  was  cheap, 
and  the  markets  glutted.  He  saw,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  work, 
single-handed,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and  he  married. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  met  with  a  good  wife,  a 
quiet,  good-humoured  little  woman,  who  kept  the 
shop  open  while  he  was  attending  auctions  and 
making  purchases.  In .  this  way,  during  the  first 
year,  he  had  made  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  this,  to  a  man  in  his  station,  who  commenced 
with  a  farthing,  was  a  great  deal.  I  have  invari- 
ably observed,  that  those  who  have  an  industrious 
wife  to  look  after  the  trade  at  home,  when  they 
are  abroad  upon  business,  get  forward  much 
faster  than  the  unmarried,  or  those  whose  wives 
are  above  attending  to  business :  in  a  colony,  it 
gives  them  an  advantage  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Good  servants  and  shopkeepers,  are  not  to  be  had  ; 
and  the  trader  has  his  choice  to  stay  at  home  and 
attend  to  business,  or  go  out  of  doors  and  be  plun- 
dered. This  was,  then,  the  grand  secret  of  his 
success  :  when  he  was  about  town  looking  out  for 
goods  to  suit  his  business,  his  wife  served  the  cus- 
tomers in  his  absence.  In  this  way,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  markets  for  his  particular 
goods ;  and  as  he  always  went  with  the  cash  in  his 
hand,'  he  was,  of  course,  served  well. 

He  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  well  acquainted  with 
the  qualities  of  the  different  articles  in  which  he 
deals ;  but  he  is  most  at  home  when  bargaining 
about  glass  or  stoneware.  Most  of  the  old  women 
about  the  town  come  to  his  establishment  when  in 
want  of  teapots  or  decanters.  He  serves  them 
with  an  air  altogether  his  own  ;  of  every  article 
which  he  exhibits,  he  has  something  to  say  in  re- 
commendation. He  has  many  wise  saws,  which 
he  repeats  with  considerable  effect;  and  with  a 
good  customer,  he  even  condescends  to  flattery,  at 
which  he  is  an  adept.  A  person  enters  his  ^on, 
enticed  by  some  showy  article  in  the  window,  just 
to  have  a  look,  only  a  look,  and  determined  not  to 
buy  on  any  account.  Never,  however,  was  there 
a  more  complete  mistake.  The  doomed  person 
hears  him  speak,  and  buys  one  article  after  another ; 
and  seldom  leaves  the  shop  without  leaving  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  shillings  for  a  certain  number  of 
articles  of  crackery.  Should  it  be  a  stranger,  he 
is  almost  certain  to  have  some  flaw  in  his  teapot, 
or  a  cracked  handle  to  his  jug.    Perhaps,  indignant 


at  being  so  served  out,  he  calls  next  day  in  a  pas- 
sion, when  he  is  soothed  by  the  witching  tongue  of 
the  stoneware-dealer,  and  prevailed  upon  to  become 
a  purchaser  again.  Most  people  of  anything  like 
original  genius,  study  something,  and  have  a  great 
favour  for  that  particular  branch  of  study,  and 
perhaps  pride  themselves  upon  their  acquirements 
in  it :  his  forte  was  selling  crockery. 

He  neither  takes  nor  gives  credit.  The  best  of 
all  reasons  prevented  him  from  doing  the  former  ; 
as,  when  he  entered  into  trade,  no  one  would  tmst 
him  :  and  being  well  aware  of  this,  he  did  not  put 
it  in  the  power  of  any  to  give  him  the  pain  of  a  re- 
fusal. There  is,  however,  a  certain  ceremony  to 
be  observed  upon  occasions  of  his  paying  a  mer- 
chant a  considerable  sum  of  money.  When  the 
prices  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  he  begins  to 
tell  down,  the  merchant  says,  ^  Oh  !  it  does  not 
signify  your  paying  for  this  parcel  to-day." — ^**  Oh ! 
yes,"  i-eplies  he  ;  "I  never  take  credit."  "  WeD," 
continues  the  merchant,  ^*  we  must  be  as  easy  with 
you  as  we  can."  Not  to  make  a  feint  of  offering 
credit,  would  be  taken  as  little  else  than  an  in- 
sult ;  while  each  party  is  aware  that  it  is  merely 
a  form  of  civility  to  offer  the  goods  upon  credit ; 
and  should  the  offer  be  accepted,  the  merchant 
would  endeavour  to  keep  back  the  goods  by  some 
trivial  excuse,  or  perhaps  without  any  excuse  at 
all :  for,  in  the  colonies,  traders  use  little  ceremony 
where  their  interests  are  concerned.  So  long  as 
the  cash  appears,  however,  the  merchant  is  all 
kindness  and  civility  :  for  nothing  is  so  acceptable 
in  the  colonies  as  ready  money. 

The  next  person  of  importance  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood is  the  auctioneer.  He  is  nearly  as  old  an  in- 
habitant as  the  grocer,  and  there  exists  some  little 
jealousy  between  them  as  to  their  respective  im- 
portance. The  auctioneer  is  a  little,  good-humoured 
fellow,  with  no  little  ambition  to  get  forward  in 
his  profession.  He  dresses  generally  after  the 
style  of  a  sportsman,  and  evidently  wishes  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  knowing  ones.  He  has  no 
horse  ;  but  he  is  never  seen  without  being  dressed 
as  if  he  had  come  from  a  riding-school,  or  a  race. 
He  carries  a  whip,  and  always  wears  spurs,  of 
which  he  appears  not  a  little  proud.  Other  sports- 
men may  pride  themselves  upon  thoir  fine  breed 
of  horses— every  one  to  his  taste  ;  and  his  taste  is 
for  splendid  spurs. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  my  notice  of  the 
auctioneer,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  informing  my 
readers  of  a  few  interesting  particulars  regarding 
that  important  body — ^thecolonial  auctioneers.  The 
members  of  this  body  are  as  different  in  their  style 
of  business  as  may  be :  from  the  houses  that  sell 
many  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  property  a-day, 
and  are  as  wealthy  as  princes  ;  to  the  poor,  half- 
starved  schemer  attempting  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  by  holding  evening  sales  of  small  wares. 
Many  of  the  first  class  have  acquired  enormous 
fortunes,  and  may,  in  a  manner,  be  classed  with 
the  merehants ;  as,  although  nominally  auctioneers, 
a  part  of  their  business  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Mincing  Lane  produce-brokers,  who  are 
considered  merchants,  and  rank  as  such  in  the  city 
of  London.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  property 
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U  the  amount  of  iifty,  and  a  liuudi-ed  thousand 
pounds  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  great  auctioneers 
in  a  single  day.  Stock,  land,  buildings,  cargoes 
cf  merchandize,  all  pass  trough  their  hands.  The 
principal  business  falls  generally  to  the  lot  of  one 
or  tvo ;  and  although  attempts  are  daily  made  by 
uev  auctioneers  to  push  forward,  they  are  over- 
looked by  the  public,  and  generally  give  over  in  a 
very  short  time.  If  one  of  those  who  are  in  an 
extensive  way  of  business  should  turn  out  a  rogue, 
and  bolt,  it  spreads  ruin  far  and  wide  :  so  much 
are  thev  in  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
manitj. 

The  night  auctioneers  are  a  class,  above  all 
odiers,  noted  for  scheming :  in  fact,  their  existence 
depends  upon  it.  They  attend  the  day  auctions, 
u»i  pick  up  whatever  is  likely  to  sell :  if  damaged, 
Liej  manage  to  sell  it  as  sound,  as  the  light  in  the 
iDom  is  perhaps  uncertain,  and  the  crowd  great. 
Tbe  money  must  be  forthcoming  on  the  fall  of  the 
kmmer ;  and  vain  is  any  after-complaint,  as  the 
auctioneer  assumes  a  look  of  the  utmost  incredu- 
lit/  and  cold  displeasure,  and  asks  the  complainant 
Dr-t  to  take  up  his  time  with  such  nonsense, 
^nld  one  or  two  drunk  fellows  happen  to 
^mlde  in,  and  begin  to  bid,  which  is  far  from 
Uing  uncommon,  the  night  auctioneer  pricks  up  his 
eua,  and  contrives  to  animate  the  strangers  with 
a  desire  to  speculate.  The  bait  takes  :  a  drunken 
mm  he^im  to  bid,  a  hanger-on  of  the  room  bids 
a?au)st  him ;  he  becomes  piqued  at  the  jeers  of 
ie  crowd,  who  relish  the  joke  amazingly^  and 
i^irances.  Still  the  other  bids,  and  this  time  the 
(Jdioneer  smiles  ivith  the  crowd.  Determined  to 
pBt  an  end  to  this  opposition,  the  drunken  man 
places  his  hat  vpon  three  hairs  ;  and,  after  venting 
ts  b^een  by  saying — **  I  will  show  you  who  has 

Hsest  money,"  he  bawls  out — ^**  Mr. ,  I  will 

gne  yoQ  such  a  sum."  No  person  now  dares  to 
s^eak ;  for  it  has  reached  a  price  three  times  its 
niae :  the  article  is  knocked  down,  the  auctioneer 
iiands  it  to  the  fortunate  purchaser  with  a  great 
ii^ow  of  respect,  and  receives  the  money.  Ailicle 
after  article  will,  some  evenings,  be  sold  in  this 
^Bv,  and  tbe  auctioneer  will  bear  with  the  insolent 
:i'>ase  of  a  drunkard  so  long  as  he  keeps  making 
purchases;  but  not  a  minute. longer :  when  his 
noney  becomes  exhausted,  he  must  keep  quiet,  or 
Itt  vUl  get  kicked  out. 

The  night  sales  generally  commence  about  six 
<)'cIock  in  the  evening,  or  perhaps  an  hour  later. 
Forhalf-an-hour  before  the  time  of  sale,  a  young 
aan,  in  the  service  of  the  auctioneer,  takes  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  roojn,  and  rings  a  bell :  this 
^tttacts  the  attention  of  the  casual  passengers,  and 
'^  alter  another  drops  in.  There  are,  also,  a  re- 
:niiar  number  of  persons  who  attend  night  auc- 
tions for  amusement,  or  from  having  nothing  bet- 
*>n  to  do :  so  that,  altogether,  by  the  time  of  sale, 
A  respectable  audience  is  assembled.  It  is  impos- 
^bk,  however,  even  for  the  auctioneer  to  be  able  to 
^y  what  humour  those  present  may  happen  to  be 
ia ;  and  so  capricious  are  they»  that  some  evenings 
lie  may  have  a  good  sale,  and  clear  money ;  and 
t*Vre  are  other  times,  agiiin,  when  he  is  hardly 
^t  to  get  a  bid.    The  articles  uficred  are  of  a« 


miscellaneous  a  description  as  may  well  be  con- 
ceived. Watches,  articles  of  jewellery,  boots  and 
shoes,  napkins,  ales  and  spirits,  pickles,  cloths, 
hats  and  caps,  books,  &c.,  &c.  The  buyer  may  be 
suited  if  he  wants  a  pen-knife,  or  if  he  wants  a 
dress-coat.  One  article  after  another  is  offered  to 
their  audience  by  the  night  auctioneers  with  a  per- 
severance which  nothing  can  tire.  If  no  one  will 
make  an  offer,  the  article  is  put  aside,  and  another 
article  put  up  for  sale.  The  night  auctioneer  must 
have  a  temper  which  nothing  can  ruffle.  This  is, 
in  fact,  so  indispensable,  that  without  it  no  person 
need  attempt  to  sell  as  a  night  auctioneer.  If  he 
lose  temper  but  once,  the  public  are  made  aware 
of  his  weakness,  and  he  need  expect  no  peace  for 
the  future,  as  he  will  be  laughed  at,  and  bantered, 
and  every  means  used  to  put  him  in  a  passion  ]  and, 
in  a  word,  he  may  go  and  try  his  hand  at  some- 
thing else  as  fast  as  possible. 

When  our  auctioneer  began,  I  did  not  consider 
him  as  at  all  likely  to  succeed.  He  had  for- 
merly acted  as  clerk  to  a  conveyancer,  and  could 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  business  of  an  auc- 
tioneer. His  room  was  just  by ;  and  as  I  felt 
some  little  anxiety  on  my  neighbour  s  account,  I 
determined  to  attend  the  first  evening,  and  witness 
his  success.  For  some  days  before,  great  prepar- 
ations  had  been  going  for^vard  for  this  eventful 
evening  ;  shelves  were  erected,  package  after  pack- 
age came  to  the  door,  and  disappeared  in  a  most 
mysterious  manner.  A  large,  white  blind  had 
been  nailed  across  the  window,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
one  from  having  even  a  peep  at  the  interior  ar- 
rangements :  the  neighbours  were,  to  a  man,  fierce 
and  indignant  at  this  attempt  at  exclusion.  To- 
wards the  afternoon,  a  case  of  a  very  peculiar 
sliape  was  brought  to  the  door  in  a  cart,  and  taken 
away  inside  in  an  instant,  and  the  door  of  the  room 
shut,  before  any  of  the  observant  spectators  had 
time  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  it  could  contain. 
But  when,  in  a  few  minutes  aftei'wards,  a  loud 
crash  was  heard  in  the  New  Auction  Mart,  the 
neighbours  with  one  accord  rushed  to  the  door, 
with  a  fiill  determination  to  know  all  about  such 
strange  proceedings.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
they  rushed  en  masse  into  the  mart,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.  They  found  everything  in 
confusion.  The  shelves  had  not  been  secure,  and 
had  gone  with  the  weight  of  the  mysterious  cases, 
and  their  contents  lay  about  in  sad  plight,  and  there 
was  such  a  hoi-rid  smell  of  sour  ale,  vinegar,  &c.,  as 
made  the  greater  part  of  the  intensely-gratified 
neighbours  face  about  in  quick  time.  Great  fear 
was  entertained  by  some  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  accident,  the  Mart  would  not  be  opened  that 
evening ;  their  fears,  however,  were  found  to  be 
without  foundation,  as,  by  great  exertion  on  his 
part,  the  auctioneer  had  everything  ready  by  the 
appointed  hour. 

I  ordered  tea  early  that  evening,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  witness  the  dSut  of  the  little  auc- 
tioneer. I  was  one  of  the  very  first  at  the  Mart ; 
and  enjoyed  some  pleasure  from  viewing  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  fitted  up.  Originally  it 
had  been  a  dwelling-house,  with  two  rooms  in 
front,  divided  by  a  thin  partition.    The  paititioU 
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had  been  knocked  down,  and  the  front  turned  into 
one  apartment.  Along  the  walls  of  one  end  had 
been  erected  the  shelves,  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
which  is  mentioned  above ;  the  room  had  a  bare 
look,  and  altogether  I  formed  my  opinion  that  the 
chances  were  against  his  succeeding. 

The  beU  kept  ringing.  In  a  few  minutes 
there  might  be  half-a-dozen  in  the  room,  and  the 
auctioneer  took  his  stand  on  a  counter  which  ran 
across  the  room  at  the  upper  end,  and  began.  I 
saw  at  once  he  was  a  poor  hand.  He  had  only  one 
or  two  set  phrases,  which  he  kept  repeating  with- 
out any  variation,  such  as  this : — ^*  The  teapot  is 
up,  gentlemen."  "  What  do  you  say  for  it,  gentle- 
men?'* "  Say  something  for  it,  gentlemen." 
There  came  a  rush  from  another  auction-room 
to  hear  the  new  auctioneer;  and  now  was  the 
time  to  try  his  patience.  A  dirty  fellow,  who 
appeared  to  consider  himself  a  wag,  offered  some- 
thing for  the  teapot^  about  90  per  cent,  less  than 
its  value.  A  general  laugh  followed :  for  this 
worthy  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  fellows  as 
a  wit.  No  person  ofiered  to  advance  upon  the 
bid  ;  and  the  auctioneer  was  about  to  put  the  ar- 
ticle aside,  when  the  wag  roared  to  him  not  to  do 
BO,  as  he  had  purchased  the  article.  This  the 
auctioneer  denied ;  the  fellow  persisted ;  and  the 
audience  laughed  as  if  [the  joke  was  exquisite. 
The  auctioneer  made  an  attempt  to  go  on  with  the 
sale  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  The  fellow  would  roar 
out,  '^  Are  you  to  give  me  the  teapot?"  and  this 
set  the  audience  a-laughing  again.  A  set  of  wicked 
boys  witnessing  the  sport,  determined  to  come 
in  for  their  share  of  it,  and  ran  out  to  procure  a 
handful  of  sand.  They  returned  ;  and  with  this, 
and  other  missiles,  began  to  annoy  the  auctioneer. 
All  this  would  have  tried  the  patience  of  most 
people  ;  but  he  was  a  brave  little  fellow,  and  bore 
it  all  with  good  humour*  After  some  time,  a  few 
in  the  room,  observing  the  patienoe  of  the  poor 
auctioneer,  sided  with  him,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  restore  order.  They  had  great  difficulty  in  do- 
ing so;  and  had  to  threaten  the  accomplished 
purchaser  of  the  teapot  with  summary  vengeance 
from  the  arm  of  the  law  before  he  could  be  silenced. 
At  length,  however,  this  was  effected,  and  the  sale 
was  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was  not  in  his  power 
to  do  much  business  that  evening ;  but  his  good 
nature  and  patienoe  won  the  esteem  of  many,  and 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  popula- 
rity. The  following  evening  he  had  a  much  bet- 
ter sale,  and  his  business  daily  improved.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  auctioneer  was  a  thriv- 
ing man. 

He  had  been  always  anxious  to  be  considered 
a  sporting  man  ;  but  he  settled  it,  and  confirmed 
the  minds  of  the  most  sceptical  of  his  neighbours 
as  to  his  pretensions  to  notoriety  in  the  sporting 
circles,  by  the  purchase  of  an  old  stock-horse,  which 
he  named  Jumping  Jack.  He  figured  away  at  the 
races  with  the  best  of  them ;  he  had  even  some 
thoughts,  as  he  informed  one  of  his  neighbours,  of 
entering  Jumping  Jack  for  a  steeple-chase.  Some 
cause  prevented  him,  as  the  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  horses  entered.    I  think  he  had  burnt 

fingers  with  horseflesh:  for  Jumping  Jack  was 


several  times  put  up  to  auction,  withoat  even  an 
offer  being  made.     He  diflappeared  at  last ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  was  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  by  the 
poor  little  auctioneer.    After  he  had  fairly  got 
Jumping  Jack  off  his  hands,  he  attended  better  to 
business  ;  he  added  the  business  of  an  accountant 
and  conveyancer  to  his  auctioneering ;  and  was, 
much  to  my  gratification,  getting  forward.     The 
grocer  was  the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
did  not  like  him;  and  the  reason,  as    I   have 
already  stated,  was,  that  he  was  jealous  of  him. 
The  auctioneer  having  been  in  the  office  of  a  soli- 
citor, had  something  of  a  professional  turn  about 
him,  and  was  a  sort  of  attorney  himself  in  a  small 
way.     This  gave  him  some  standing ;  and  as  he 
made  some  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  gentle- 
man, the  grocer  was  up  in  arms  against   him 
immediately.  The  grocer  s  wife,  who  liked  every- 
body,  and  whom    everybody  liked,    had  for  a 
length  of  time  tried  to  overcome  the  dislike  of  her 
husband  for  the  little  auctioneer.     She  had  even, 
upon  one  occasion,  invited  him  to  tea  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband,  thinking  the  friendly 
interchange  of  such  civilities  would  lead  to  a  pro- 
per understanding  between  them.     The  grocer, 
however,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff :  he  received 
the  auctioneer  with    forced  civility  ;    the  lady 
attempted  to  infuse  some  little  cordiality  into  the 
party ;  she  was  not  veiy  successful.  Her  husband 
was  determined  not  to  be  thus  tricked  out  of  his 
long-cherished  ill-will  against  his  upstart  neigh- 
bour.   He  never  relaxed  a  feature  of  his  counte- 
nance, but  maintained  the  supercilious  air  he  had 
assumed  upon  the  entitmce  of  his  unlooked-for 
visiter.     The  auctioneer,  rather  taken  a-back  by 
the  cold  civility  of  the  landlord,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.     The  wife,  left  alone  with  her  enraged 
husband,  received  a  black  eye  for  her  trouble. 
This  sickened  her  of  all  similar  attempts  for  the 
future.     The  auctioneer  and  grocer  were  now  on 
tenfold  worse  terms  than  before. 

The  next  of  my  Neighbours  that  deserves  to  be 
noticed  is  the  baker,  whose  little  shop  is  about 
four  doors  farther  down  the  street.  He  is  a  stout 
little  feUow,  a  half-breed,  by  his  complexion  :  but 
from  what  quarter  of  the  globe  he  was  first 
ushered  upon  the  billows  of  life,  is  altogether  un- 
certain ;  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  knocking 
about  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  to  have  but  a 
vague  recollection  of  his  early  life.  He  has  not 
been  engaged  long  in  the  baking  business,  as  he 
formerly  dealt  in  old  bottles  and  second-lumd  fur- 
niture ;  and  when  that  trade  was  done  up,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  turning  his  attention  to 
something  else.  He  had  not  a  farthing  of  capital, 
but  he  never  appeared  to  want  anything  that  was 
good  either  to  eat  or  drink.  As  for  dress,  that 
did  not  appear  to  give  him  any  thought ;  not  but 
that  he  had  his  fancies  as  well  as  others,  and  one 
of  them  was,  to  be  mistaken  for  a  seaman.  It 
was  amusing  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  he 
rolled  along  the  streets,  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket 
and  wide  trousers.  He  had  a  considerable  opin- 
ion of  his  person,  and  considered  himself  as  a 
knowing,  roving  blade.  He  used  to  stand  in  the 
door  of  his  little  place,  and  criticise  the  servant 
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girls  u  they  tripped  aloDjC^,  turning  up  his  little 
pog^nose  at  somey  and  giving  others  a  sly  look  of 
idmintioiu  Whether  it  was  for  the  oddity  of 
his  BUumerB^  or  because  he  was  irresistible  in  his 
idranoes^  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say,  but 
{(ff  some  reaaon  he  was  a  favourite  with  many  of 
the  maidens  about  the  street ;  and  there  has  been 
great  talk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  taking  one 
of  them  home  as  his  spouse.  All  this,  howeyer, 
he  denies :  in  fact,  he  professes  veiy  licentious 
isindples;,  and  is,  if  he  can  be  believed,  a  second 
Don  Juan.  The  name  is  now  only  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture  of  our  baker,  and  it  shall  not 
be  vithheld — ^it  is  Joseph, .  (or,  as  the  neighbours 
call  him,)  Joe  Tog. 

He  had  been  for  many  years  steward  of  a  vessel, 
and  in  this  way  had  worked  himself  out  to  the 
cobsies.  His  first  attempt  in  business  was  in  Van 
Dksnen  8  Land,  and  from  thence  he  had  wandered 
10  Swan  River ;  where  he  kept  a  shop  for  some 
smths,  and  afterwards  bolted.  Since  that  time, 
he  had  been  wandering  about  the  colony  of  South 
Aoatralia,  and  various  other  parts ;  and  as  he  was 
oe  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  a  mortal  dislike 
U  remain  long  in  a  place,  many  of  the  neighbours 
Ittd  formed  an  opinion  that  Joe  would  hoU,  One 
peer  wight  had  ventured  to  express  this  opinion : 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  Joe,  who  took  it  in  high 
dudgeon.  When  exasperated,  he  spoke  hurriedly ; 
and  as  he  had  been  in  many  foreign  countries,  his 
knguage  was  a  mixture  of  nearly  every  language 
^ken  in  Europe — French,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
Ikh,  in  perfect  confusion;  a  discord  of  sounds. 
His  fury  against  the  person  who  had  dared  to  hurt 
im  acdit  was  so  great,  that  had  he  found  him  at 
hsiae  at  the  time,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
tabbed  him :  for  Joe  had  Spanish  blood  in  his 
vcina,  wherever  he  had  been  bom.  He  seized  a 
laige  knife,  and  ran  to  his  house  with  the  express 
pBipose  of  doing  so ;  but,  fortunately,  the  other 
VBS  from  home.  He  frightened  his  wife,  however, 
naxjy  out  of  her  senses,  by  running  in,  weapon 
ia  band,  stammering  in  his  unintelligible  jargon, 
aad  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  passion.  For  some 
time  it  was  impossible  to  pacify  him ;  and  he 
ti}ved  the  deepest  vengeance  against  the  poor  man 
^0  had  ofiended  him  so  grievously ;  and  the  poor 
Ban  was  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  some  days 
•stU  Joe's  blood-thirsty  humour  should  have  sub- 
sM.  It  was  some  time  before  that  came  to  pass ; 
^  at  length,  after  nearly  every  one  of  the  neighbours 
had  interposed  for  the  delinquent,  and  flattered  the 
^mity  of  Joe,  by  magnifying  his  credit  and  stand- 
is^,  he  was  pleased  to  allow  the  neighbours  to 
ia^Rpese ;  and  after  the  delinquent  had  made  a 
rnper  apology,  he  was  generous  enough  to  forgive 
1^.  liiie  very  Idea  that  his  neighbours  might 
9isp6ei  him  of  attempting  to  hoU^  was  the  cause  of 
^oe's  remaining  so  long  in  the  place.  He  had 
a  secret  intention  at  that  time  to  hoU;  but  he 
nuld  not  bear  that  any  one  should  entertain  so 
^^  an  estiniate  of  his  character  as  to  conceive  him 
fspable  of  so  bad  a  deed.  Joe  was  not  singular ; 
tbere  are  hundreds  in  the  colonies  who  can  be 
boBest,  or  dishonest,  as  best  suits  their  purpose, 
hi  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  wish  to  be  oon- 


!  sidered  honourable  gentlemen,  and  would  be  in- 
dignant at  any  person  who  would  think  them  other- 
wise. Joe  was,  therefore,  determined  to  falsify  the 
opinion  which  his  neighbours  had  formed;  and 
with  this  view,  he  began  to  work  hard,  and  push 
forward.  There  was  soon  a  decided  alteration  for 
the  better  in  the  appearance  of  the  shop. .  He  was 
civil,  and  business  thickened  upon  him.  He  made 
a  little  money,  which  enabled  him  to  make  cheap 
purchases  of  flour.  He  was  now  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  the  scheming  adventurer ;  he  was  a  thriv- 
ing tradesman,  and  could  now  get  some  short 
credit  from  his  flour-merchant«  Such  are  the 
eventful  changes  of  a  colonial  life. 

There  is  another  august  personage  to  be  noticed 
before  the  sketch  of  our  Neighbourhood  is  complete : 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  which  stands  at  the  cor- 
ner. Every  neighbourhood  has  at  least  one  or  two 
great  men.  An  English  town  has  its  Mayor,  its 
Member,  and,  if  it  be  a  county  town,  its  SheriflP. 
Then,  again,  it  is  divided  into  many  distinct  part^ 
each  of  which  has  its  great  men.  One  man  is  great 
because  he  is,  or  has  been,  an  Alderman  ;  another^ 
because  he  is  wealthy,  or  engaged  extensively  in 
business ;  another,  because  he  is  a  political  lec*- 
turer,  or  has  written  a  work  in  four  volumes ; 
another,  because  he  has  succeeded  in  his  profession, 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  wise  and 
learned.  In  the  colonies  there  is  a  shorter  way ; 
a  man  is  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  money 
at  his  command ;  and  the  greatest  weight  of  metfd 
gains  the  yictory.  This  system  of  measuring  a 
man  by  his  purse  has  given  the  tavern-keepers  an 
undue  ascendancy :  from  the  vast  quantities  of 
Uquors  consumed,  and  the  enormous  profits  realiz'^ 
ed  in  that  branch  of  business,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  those  embarked  in  it  acquire  riches.  In  a 
properly-constituted  society  this  would  not  entitle 
them  to  respect ;  as  it  is  earned  from  the  pockets 
of  squalid  and  emaciated  drunkards,  who  have 
squandered  their  all,  and,  perhaps,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  robbing  and  murdering  to  supply  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  craving  appetite.  But 
in  the  colonies,  all  this  is  overlooked ;  a  man  may 
be  anything  if  he  have  money.  The  tavern-keep- 
ers have,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  amount  of 
ready  money  constantly  in  their  hands :  they  are 
also  old  inhabitants;  and  from  these,  and  several 
other  causes,  are  looked  upon  as  great  men. 

The  landlord  of  ''The  Globe"  was  a  tall,  thm 
man,  with  rather  a  saturnine  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  had  nothing  of  the  joUy  ''buUy-rook" 
air,  which  we  fancy  a  landlord  should  have.  He 
commonly  dressed  after  the  styje  of  a  Methodist 
parson,  in  a  full  suit  of  thread-bare  black  clothes* 
He  had  always  an  air  of  mystery  about  him,  and 
wtLS  remarkable  for  his  extreme  taciturnity,  sel- 
dom exchanging  more  than  a  word  or  two  with 
any  of  his  neighbours.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
appearance  of  sanctity,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  extortioners  in  the  town ;  and  as  he  added 
the  business  of  a  money-lender  to  his  legitimate 
trade,  he  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  large 
property  by  the  two  combined.  Many  were  the 
unfortunate  wretches  whom  he  had  allured  to  their 
Qiip,  by  a  a)iov  of  generosity  at  the  beginning 
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When  he  had  once  got  them  fairly  within  his 
clutches,  he  would  increase  his  demands,  time  after 
time,  UBtil  he  had  taken  their  all ;  and  to  crown 
his  ravenous  thirst  for  gold,  he  would  take  from 
them  the  last  necessary  of  life,  or  the  last  rag  of 
clothing  which  remained,  before  he  allowed  them 
to  escape.    Then,  indeed,  they. might  starve  for 
what  he  cared.    It  is  strange  that  a  man,  possessed 
of  such  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  heart,  should  be 
looked  upon  with  any  other  feeling  than  disgust. 
Yet  all  was  overlooked,  because  he  was  a  rich  man. 
Who  cared  for  the  poor  wi'etches  whom  he  had 
ruined?    They  were  beggars;   without  money, 
friends,  or  habitation.     What  was  it  to  the  public 
that  their  means  had  all  gone  in  usury,  to  add  to 
the  great  riches  of  the  wealthy  money-lender. 
That  was  a  matter  of  business  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do  :  the  one  was  rich,  and  courted,  and 
caressed ;  the  other  was  despised  and  shunned. 
The  one  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  oblige ;  the 
other  might  wish  to  borrow  money. 
•    It  is  sad  to  observe  the  numbers  who  are  daily 
ruined  through  the  chicanery  and  dishonesty  of 
the  worthy  descendants  of  Shylock,  who  infest 
our  colonitJ  towns.  It  may  at  first  sight  be  deemed 
strange,  that  when  the  grasping  and  unrelenting 
character  of  the  men  we  have  described  becomes 
known,  any  person  in  his  right  senses,  should  be 
foolisli  enough  to  be  ensnared  with  the  offer  of 
temporary  relief  which  they  hold  forth  ;  but  when 
we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  intensity  of 
grasp  with  which  men  cling  to  rank  and  charac- 
ter, and  untarnished  mercantile  names,  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  they  will  day  after  day  over- 
come difficulties  which  seem  almost  gigantic,  and 
linger  out  the  term  which  intervenes  between  them 
and  what  seems  worse  than  deatli — ^the  scorn  of 
the  world — ^the  cold  sneer  of  former  rivals — ^the 
deep  curse  of  the  unsuspecting  creditor,  or,  worse 
thsA  all,  the  affected  pity  of  some  one  more  exqui- 
sitely accomplished  in  the  art  of  toiture,  which  falls 
upon  the  heart  of  a  man  of  keen  feelings  with  a 
a  chilling,  blighting  anguish  which  makes  him  la- 
ment and  wish  his  dishonoured  head  had  gone 
down  to  the  grave  in.  peace, — ^the  mystery  ia  solved. 
It  b  the  desire  to  maintain  a  place  in  the  world's 
esteem,  which  lays  men  open  to  the  snares  of  the 
money-lenders.    They  give  gold,  and,  perhaps,  for 
a  time,  upon  easy  terras.     At  first  they  are  all 
civility :  for  men  of  this  class  delight  to  see  a  new 
face  in  their  dismal  dens — ^it  promises  a  rich  har- 
vest; and  all  their  wits  are  set  to  work  to  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  the  wretch  who  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  soliciting  their  aid.    The  first  move  is 
to  put  the  borrower  off  his  guard,  which  is  often 
Accomplished  by  an  appearance  of   generosity. 
The  poor  wight  goes  to  solicit  aid  in  some  of,  his 
difficulties.    He  enters  the  presence  of  the  money- 
lender with  the  diffident  air. of  a  man  who  hardly 
knows  how  to  express  his  errand.     The  money- 
lender has  difficulty  in  hiding  his  satisfaction.  He 
beholds  a  man  who  has  long  been  above  him  in 
society  and  commercial  standing,  about   to  be 
brought  down.     He  has  in  view  the  advantages 
^vhich  will  accrue  to  himself  by  the  contemplated 
iiunsactions ;  as  he  is  aware  that  he  may  wrin^ 


vast  sums  from  him  in  the  shape  of  usury  I 
his  means  be  thoroughly  wasted.  He  receivee 
therefore,  with  a  semblance  of  humility.  "^ 
the  wishes  of  the  other  are  made  known  1: 
presses  his  joy  at  having  it  in  his  power  to  < 
his  neighbour  at  yery  moderate  interest.  Tl 
gotiations  are  soon  at  an  end,  without  any 
fering  on  the  part  of  the  money-lender.  Ti« 
rower  takes  his  departure,  no  longer  depressi 
the  thoughts  of  having  to  deviate  from  the  ho; 
able  and  legitimate  system  of  mercantile  bus 
and  ask  a  favour  of  a  person  whom  he  hax 
merly  despised.  All  has  now,  however,  p 
over  without  his  vanity  having  been  in  an  v 
hurt,  or  his  dignity  compromised.  He  c( 
however,  again  and  again,  until  he  is  faii-l y  ^ 
in  the  power  of  the  money-lender,  who  will 
throw  aside  his  mask  and  show  himself  U 
wretched  victim  in  his  true  colours.  Thus  i 
are  lured  to  their  destruction. 

The  reader  will  not  understand  these  i^mi 
however  true,  to  convey  insinuations  ag 
any  particular  person.  There  are  many  m< 
respectability  who  are  engaged  both  in  the  1 
ness  of  money-lenders  and  as  tavern-keepers ; 
that  makes  it  the  greater  pity  tliat  a  man  o 
spectability  should  embark  in  a  branch  of  bus! 
which  entails  so  much  misery  upon  his  bretl 
and  tends  to  harden  the  heart  and  crush  all 
fine  feelings  and  sympathies  which  bind  ma 
man  in  one  common  brotherhood.  Man,  as  for 
by  his  Maker,  has  a  heart  capable  of  the  uti 
tenderness;  which  clings  towai'ds  the  heart 
those  around,  with  a  constancy  of  afiectioii 
notliing  but  a  thirst  for  gold  can  deaden  or  ob 
rate.  It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  witness 
fair  and  goodly  tabernacle  of  the  human  lie 
which  ought  to  overflow  with  love  and  charit> 
d^^raded,  as,  for  the  gratification  of  an  avaric 
passion,  to  cast  all  that  ennobles  humanity  beh 
and  become  tlie  receptacle  of  all  that  is  mean 
cruel,  until  the  last  twinge  of  conscience 
ceased  to  disturb,  and  the  heart  of  the  mai 
blood  and  cinielty  is  left  to  the  control  of 
evil  passions  raging  within  it.  Of  all  classe 
men,  the  most  unfeeling  are  the  money-lendei-s. 
takes  some  time,  however,  to  acquire  the  de 
mined  stoniness  of  heart  of  a  money-lender ;  tl 
are  deeply-rooted  tendrils  of  feeling  around 
heart  of  even  a  money-lender,  which  it  requ 
long  practice  in  the  calling  to  tear  up,  and  wh 
in  the  process  sting  deeply,  with  the  secret  c 
sciousness  of  innate  meanness. 

The  fortunes  acquired  by  the  tavern-keej 
are  often  made  in  a  most  disgusting  manni 
their  houses  are  nests  of  thieves  and  hark 
the  most  obscene  and  noisy  revels  are  h» 
resounding  from  them  by  day  and  night ;  ; 
frequently,  immense  fortunes  grow  up  to  j 
keepers  of  these  hot-beds  of  vice  and  dlBsipati 
"The  Globe"  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  l«u 
lord  be  it  mentioned,  did  not  present  any  ofj 
disgusting  appearances  of  many  of  the  otlicrs.  I 
solemn  landlord  liad,  with  no  little  cunning,  sfi 
ceeded  in  gainii^  the  reputation  of  selling  chea| 
than  any  house  in  town  ;  and  wa6  in  consec^iK-'fl 
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{toesesded  of  a  capital  and  lucrative  family  con- 
nesioo.  It.  was  his  interest  to  foster  this  trade  ; 
and  with  this  view  he  exdaded  all  debauchery ; 
And  his  house  had  a  quiet^  neat,  and  cleanly  ap- 
peannoe,  which  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
slovenly  look  which  many  of  the  taverns  present. 
The  hoose  had  a  look  nearly  as  retired  as  a  pri- 
Tite  dwelling-house.  It  was  a  small  house,  with 
tlie  door  in  iie  comer,  and  had  an  inner-door  to 
the  bar,  which  was  covered  with  green-doth,  and 
flora  which  there  would  every- minute  or  two  glide 
1  Rrvant  girl  with  one  or  more  bottles  in  her  hand, 
hi  this  bar  stood  the  landlord,  intent  upon  the  only 
thing  he  ever  thought  about— amassii^g  money. 
He  seldom  left  the  duty  of  serving  at  the  bar  to 
uy  other  person,  for  he  was  suspicious  of  nearly 
cinery  one.  A  saying  which  he  fi'equently  repeated, 
vas,  '^that  servants  had  a  private  purse,"  and 
"that  they  took  a  shilling  for  self,  and  one  to  the 
master."  When,  however,  business  called  him  im- 
poatively  abroad,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  new  suit 
•f  black  dothes,  and  sported  a  magnificent  cane. 
Thus  attired,  he  walked  along,  neither  looking  to 
the  light  nor  to  the  left :  for  he  assumed  an  ap- 
fpetianoe  of  indifiBrence  to  all.  He  was  not  thus 
allowed  to  pass,  for  many  had  an  object  in  at- 
trinpting  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  wealthy,  pub- 
lieaai ;  and  he  oould  hardly  walk  ten  yards  with- 


out being  addressed  by  some  acquaintance.  The 
great  publican  would  stop  ;  and  if  it  was  an  indi- 
vidual whom  he  had  some  object  to  gain  in  treat- 
ing with  civility,  no  one  knew-  better  how  to  be 
complaisant:  but  if  it  was  an  inferior,  or  one 
whom  he  had  no  interest  in  being  civil  to,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  absence  of  mind  that 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  hear  or  answer  any 
question,  and  which  completely  baffled  the  attempt 
of  the  other  to  ingratiate  himself  with  him. 

He  was  never  known  to  smile  but  once,  and 
this  was  at  a  public  meeting*  This  astonislied  one 
or  two  who  knew  him  not  a  little.  The  meeting 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  ^m  the 
inhabitants  persons  qualified  for  holding  some 
situations  of  honour  and  responsibility.  A  scheming 
solicitor,  who  possessed  an  ambition  to  be  a  public 
speaker,  and  had  a  number  of  set  phrases  and  sen- 
tences which  he  dished-up  on  every  occasion  into 
a  speech,  rose  upon  the  occasion  mentioned,  and 
after  a  most  flattering  panegyric,  proposed  the 
publican.  It  was  at  this  tune  that  a  smile  was 
observed  to  flit  across  the  lips  of  that  person ;  and 
the  public,  who  make  pretty  shrewd  guesses  upon 
what  falls  under  their  notice,  concluded  that  the 
publican  smiled  at  the  assurance  of  another  victim. 
Who  flatters  for  nothing? 
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AN  EVENU^G  PARTY  AT  THE  DOWAGER  COUNTESS  OF  a 

YEAR  1814. 


.'S,  IN  THE 


Ix  1814^  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
«f  Proniay  and  other  royal  and  distinguished 
faicigiien^  were,  as  every  one  knows,  in  London. 
AaMiig  the  latter  was  Field-marshal  Blucher :  and 

1  WAS  invited  by  Lady  C y  who  was  celebrated 

•<ir  giving  agreeable  parties,  to  meet  Blucher  at 
l^r  boose,  he  having  promised  to  visit  her  after  the 
Opera  was  over. 

U  WIS  that  memorable  Opera  night  when  the 
PrineeKegoit  and  the  sovereigns  appeared  together 
St  the  Opera-house,  and  when  the  poor  Princess 
^  Waks  was  there  also. 

I  was  at  Lady  C ^'s  before  the  company  from 

the  Haymarket  was  expected,  but  some  of  them 
«)Qn  arrived,  having  left  the  crowded  scene  before 
tlie  entertainments  closed;  and  they  brought  what 
vas  denned  surprising  intelligence,  namdy,  that 
dtt  PdaocsB  of  Wales  was  at  the  Opera,  seated 
<9poeite  to  the  Royal  box,  and  that  the  Prince 
bad  bowed  to  the  Princess :  but  the  next  party 
t^  axrived,  declared  that  he  had  bowed  to  the  pit: 
*sd  on  hearing  Uiese  contradictory  statements,  our 
^^Mlesspat  this  question  to  each  new  comer,  ''Did 
^  Ptiiiee  bow  to  the  Princess,  or  the  pit  ? "  And 
^^^ere  wtre  as  many  who  declared  that  he  bowed 
to  the  pH^  as  that  he  bowed  to  the  Princess, — a 
s^nkiog  proof  how  diflicult  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
tnrth  ii  any  fact,  though,  as  in  this  case,  the  fact 
B  dispole  was  witnessed  by  .  hundreds.  But 
«Uchever  was  Uie  tnw  account,  the  discus^iop 


was  well-timed,  as  it  gave  riso  to  i'emarks  which 
agreeably  beguiled  the  passing  hour,  and  made 
some  of  us  forget  for  what  purpose  we  were 
assembled.  It  also  occasioned  an  unusual  exer- 
tion of  mind,  and  excited  unwonted  interest  in.  the 
conversation. 

The  circumstance  itself  was  not  of  much  mo- 
ment, because  it  was  not  likely  to  have  any  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  parties  relative  to  whom  the 
dispute  arose ;  but  it  gained  importance  from  the 
consideration,  that  though  not  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  History, 
it  would  certainly  be  alluded  to  in  those  of  Bio- 
graphy, and  in  the  memoirs  of  the  day :  and 
among  so  many  conflicting  testimonies,  how  was 
the  biographer  to  know  which  was  the  accurate 
representation?  One  of  the  company  suggested 
that  he  must  take  that  side  of  the  question. on 
which  the  greatest  number  of  persons  agreed; 
another  that  he  must  write  by  the  evidence,  of 
those  whom  he  thought  most  worthy  of  credit. 
However,  in  one  point,  every  one  was.  of  the  same 
opinion,  namely,  that  the  writers  of  History  and 
Biography  were,  much  to  be  pitied  ;  and  that  poor 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  made  a' wise  resolve  in  deter- 
mining to  bum  the  history  he  was  writing,  when, 
of  a  circumstance  which  he  saw  happen  under  the 
window  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  he  heard  .the 
jnext  day  several  different  and  even  contradictory 

apcounts,  and  not  one  of  them  the  true  opcr  . 
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Never  was  the  usual  unvaried  insipidity  of  a 
London  Soiree  more  completely  annihilated,  than 
it  was  for  a  while  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  subject 
was  at  last  exhausted :  we  remembered  we  were 
exfjecting  excitement  of  a  different  nature,  and  we 
began  to  listen  for  shouts  in  the  street ;  but  alas ! 
in  vain.  The  hour  was  late,  the  ballet  must  have 
been  long  over,  yet  no  Blucher  came  I  and  our 
small  party  seemed  about  to  grow  smaller,  when 
we  heard  the  trampling  of  feet  in  the  next  room, 
accompanied  by  other  noises ;  and  then  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Lady  C  L       -,  and  that  amiable 

and  agreeable  Queen  of  the  Blue  Stockings,  the 

late  Lydia  W >,  appeared  dressed  as  old  women, 

pretending  to  dig  with  the  sticks  they  held  in  their 
hands,  and  seeming  to  search  for  something  buried 
and  precious.  I  was  so  stupid  that  I  could  not 
understand  what  they  were  doing :  but  I  saw  they 
were  acting  a  charade ;  and  others,  wiser  than  I 
was,  said  it  is  a  French  charade,  and  called  out 
"  The  word  is  Or — Gold;"  and  so  it  was.  They 
then  disappeared,  but  returned  stamping  violently, 
clenching  their  fists  and  looking  daggers  at  each 
other,  and  with  one  accord  we  all  cried  out  the 
word  is  **  RageP  Again  they  left  us,  and  then 
came  back  expressing  great  alarm,  and  looking 
upwards  as  if  watching  the  skies,  and  starting  as 
if  they  heard  loud  noises,  then-  hiding  their  eyes^ 
as  if  to  shut  out  fearful  sights.  Loud  applause 
now  rewarded  the  performers,  as  they  showed  by 
their  gestures  that  their  charade  was  ended,  and 
the  word  we  knew  was  "  Ora^e  ;"  and  while  we 
felt  grateful  for  this  good-natured  attempt  to 
beguile  the  tediousness  of  waiting,  it  would  have 
been  invidious  to  remember  that  in  Orage  there 
was  only  one  r. 

But  we  relapsed  again  into  that  dlBagreeable 
silence  which  is  so  often  consequent  on  the  expec- 
tation of  something  more  interesting  than  what  is 
actually  before  us;  and  again  we  began  to  listen. 
Nor  did  we  now  listen  in  vain ;  for  we  certainly 
heard  shouts  at  a  little  distance,  which  rapidly 
drew  near,  and  at  length  were  audible  in  the  hall, 
and  on  the  stairs.  In  a  moment  we  were  on  our 
feet,  the  lady  of  the  house  advanced  to  meet  her 
distinguished  guest,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
with  a  firm  and  martial  step,  in  came,  drest  in  a 
military  great-coat,  a  military  cocked-hat  in  her 

uplifted  hand,  the  Lady  C L         !    It  was  a 

disappointment ;  but  we  could  not  help  laughing, 
nor  could  we  fail  to  applaud  the  kind  deception, 
intended  to  amuse  away  the  feeling  of  impatient 
waiting.  Bat  in  another  minute  more  we  heard, 
hot  the  sound  of  shouting,  but  that  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  the  prancing  of  horses'  feet. 

The  door  was  again  thrown  open,  and  Mrs. 

W P e,  (now  Countess  of  M y)  who 

was  to  bring  the  Field-marshal,  entered  the  room ; 
but  she  came  unaccompanied  by  Blucher,  for  he 
was  so  unwell,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  Opera- 
house,  and  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded him  at  the  door,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home  to  bed. 

**  But  instead  of  the  Marshal,''  said  Mrs.  W 

P  0,  gracefully  presenting  a  gentleman  by  her 
side,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  ladyship  the 


Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  arrived  only  t 
morning  in  London ;"  and  instead  of  a  whiskei 
sallow,  ill-looking  old  soldier,  we  saw  a  handsoi 
blooming,  graceful  young  Prince ;  whom  our 
lighted  hostess  soon  conducted  through  her  eleg 
suite  of  apartments* 

*^  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  observed  one  la 

•*  that  Mrs.  W— <  P e  has  brought  us  am 

compensation  for  our  disappointment."^-*'  C 
that  beautiful  Prince!''  said  another, laying  \ 
hand  on  her  hearty  '*I  wish  I  had  gone  away 
fore  he  came!" 

At  this  moment  the  late  Lord  H ^k  entei 

just  returned  from  attending  the  Priwxss  Charl 
of  Wales  to  some  private  exhibition.  He  111 
thought  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Princess,  tl 
he  was  going  to  see  her  future  husband  ;  i 
little  did  she  think,  when  she  retired  to  r 
that  she  had  seen  the  most  important  day  wh 
had  ever  dawned  on  her  young  life.  Litlle  co 
she  suspect,  that  on  that  day  had  arrived  in 
metropolis  of  her  country,  the  favoured  man  v 
was  to  be  the  guiding  sta^  of  her  destiny. 

Important  indeed  to  our  lamented  Princees  ^ 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg 
England.  But  as  he  could  never  be  to  me  m 
than  '^a  bright  particular  star,"  to  gaze  on  ai 
distance,  I  was  impatient  to  depart  after  I  \ 
looked  at  him  and  admired  him  again ;  and  wl 
I  waited  for  his  return  to  the  front  room,  I  \ 

amused  by  seeing  Lady  C L accost  L< 

H ^k,  saying  in  her  most  winning  manner,  as  i 

himg  upon  his  arm,  **  Dear  Lord  H k,  do  g 

me  five  shillings ;  for  I  have  no  money  in  ] 
pocket,  and  I  want  some." — **  What !  want  i 

shillmgs  now.  Lady  C ,"  he  replied ;  "  wl 

for  ?*  "  Only  to  pay  the  servants  here  for  shd 
ing.  Oh!  they  shouted  so  weU!"— "Shoufe 
what  should  they  shout  for?"  '*0h!  I  kno^ 
but  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  the  money 
smoothing  down  his  gold  epaulette  as  she  spol 
**To  be  sure,"  said  tiie  good-natured  noblenw 
putting  five  shillings  in  her  hand.  *  Then  with] 
usual  light  and  graceful  step,  she  glided  out  of  \ 
room,  and  hastened  to  distribute  her  bounty. 

It  was  a  real  entertainment  to  me  to  see  1 
comic,  yet  half-ashamed  expression  of  Lord  H — 
countenance  when  she  turned  away.  He  looked 
if  he  did  not  like  any  one  should  have  seen  h 
easily  he  parted  with  his  money  for  a  purpose 
ridiculous  as  that  of  rewarding  the  servants  of  La 

C for  shouting  for  he  could  not  tell  what ;  \ 

at  length  he  gave  way  to  hearty  laughter,  in  whi 
I  could  not  help  joining. 

The  load-star  of  the  evening  then  shone  on 

again.  Lord  H k  was  introduced  in  form,  aa 

returned  home,  thankful  for  the  various  pleamu 
of  the  day. 

I  had  dined  in  company  with  Lord  Erskine,  a 
the  lamented  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  the  R 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  at  the  house  of  i 
dear  and  highly-valued  friend  J.  G.  Lemaisti 
{nowy  alas !  no  more ;)  and  I  had  finished  the  eve 
ing  in  a  party  more  than  usually  marked  by  i 
teresting  incidents  and  conversation.  Yet  I  m 
I  have  not  said  much  in  fiivour  of  those  gay  ^ 
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husy  scenes  in  which  I  once  moved,  by  confessing 
myself  so  highlj  gratified,  by  what  I.havo  describe 
ed  as  the  means  of  my  gratification ;  still  I  cannot 
retract  myVords :  pleased  and  grateful  I  was.  It 
might  be,  perhaps,  a  weakness  in  me  to  feel  so ;  but 
I  cannot  be  so  disingenuous  as  not  to  own  it  to  its 
fuQ  extent.    But  one  thing  perplexed  me  in  its 

results.    I  thought  Mra.  W P e  called  the 

Priiice,Jaan,notLeopoldof  Saxe  Coburg:  therefore, 
tboagh  I  thought  he  must  be  the  object  of  the  Prin- 
ces Charlotte's  choice,  when  I  heard  she  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  German  Princes,  I  could  not 
be  sore  he  was  the  man,  as  I  never  saw  him  again; 
ud  the  prints  of  him,  represented  him  as  far  less 
yoang  and  handsome  than  he  appeared  in  my  eyes. 
It  was  long  before  I  had  Hn  opportunity  of  dear- 
isg  ap  this  donbt.    But  it  came  at  last. 

ETentfol,  and  interesting  indeed  were  the  five 
years  that  followed  the  evening  in  question  in  the 
life  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  He  had  been 
&  husband,  he  hoped  to  have  been  a  father,  and  he 
VIS  hecome  a  childless  widower.  He  had  there- 
fore experienced  a  blight  not  only  of  his  affections, 
kt  to  his  very  natural  ambition.  But  he  mixed 
vith  the  world  as  usual;  and  at  last  my  strong 
vish  to  see  him,  and  convince  myself  that  he  was 
lae  German  Prince  whom  I  saw  in  1814^  was  like- 
ly to  be  gratified ;  for  the  same  lady  who  had  asked 
ae  to  meet  Blnchcr,  invited  me  in  1820  to  a  party, 
at  which  she  expected  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
Prinoe  Leopold.  Bnt  the  Duke  was  gone,  and  few 
of  the  gaests  remained,  when  Prince  Leopold  came ; 
sad  I  instantly  recognised  in  the  husband  of  our  lost 
Prinoeaa^  the  young  stranger  of  1814.  But  h6  was 
cUnged  in  person.  Then  hjs  complexion  had  much 


of  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to 
be  corpulent ;  but  if  he  had  lost  some  of  his  youth- 
ful beauty,  he  had  considerably  gained  in  interest 
and  expression.  In  1820  he  wore  no  order,  but 
that  of  the  Garter,  and  his  dress  was  black.  What 
an  excellent  model,  thought  I,  he  would  be  for  a 
picture  of  Hamlet ! 

Had  I  still  doubted  his  personal  identity,  my 
doubts  would  soon  have  chcmged  into  certainty : 
for  I  heard  him  say,  as  he  looked  around  tiie 
well-lighted  apartments,  *^  This  is  the  first  house 
I  ever  visited  at  in  London !  I  came  hither  on  the 
very  first  evening  of  my  arrival.  Oh !  I  remem- 
ber this  room  well ! ''  How  I  wished  to  have  been 
authorized  to  say,  ^  And  I  saw  your  Boyal  High* 
ness  introduced,  and  never  have  seen  you  since, 
till  this  mamera^  when  I  see  you  precisely  on  the 
same  spot?^  How  I  should  have  liked  to  read 
his  mind  and  heart  at  the  moment  when  he  re« 
cognised  in  Lady  C  *s  drawing-room,  the  scene 
of  his  first  appearance  in  London  society.  Could 
he  help  remembering  what  he  then  was,  and  what 
he  had  since  become  ?  But  still  more  should  I 
have  liked,  during  my  stay  at  Brussels  in  183^, 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studymg  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  since  his  still  greater  elevation, 
since  he  had  become  a  reigning  sovereign,  and  the 
husband  of  another  **  King's  daughter."  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  whether  his  countenance  was 
bright  with  domestic  happiness,  and  gratified  am-> 
bition ;  or  whether  it  was  anxious,  and  care-worn  ; 
proving  the  justice  of  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  sovereign  of  former  days, 

^  Then  happy  low,  lie  down : 

Uneas/  lies  (he  bead  that  wears  a  Crown." 
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Thet  hroni^t  her  from  the  dty  vast^ 

To  this  dim  forest  dell : 
Twmild  ease,  tbey  said,  her  pain,  to  tread 

Hie  paths  she  loved  so  well. 
Thej  led  her  forth  by  hUl  and  spring, 

haA  down  the  flowery  den : 
ilWj  deoa'd  her  childhood's  haunts  weald  brini; 

Her  ehUdhood  back  again. 

The  flower-hnds  glisten'd  in  the  grass. 

The  bird  snug  in  the  tree : 
A  few  ihort  smniaers  since,  afatf  i 

She  soBg  as  blithe  as  he. 
U  tell  me  not,  in  snmmer.timey 

Wiihm  this  happy  dale, 
That  lady's  eye  oould  long  be  dim, 

Her  cbeA  oonld  long  1^  pale  I 

Yet  momently  they  lost  their  light, 

like  stars,  when  day 's  begnn, — 
Or  bluebells  sweet,  whieh  eUll  winds  blight^ 

When  ramaier  days  are  done. 
And,  hour  by  boar,  life's  son  sank  low*— 

A  piQflei  sad  and  bleak— 


For  death  erept  quietly  and  slow^ 
Like  twilight  o'er  her  cheek. 

'Twas  now  the  golden  antnmn  time, 

The  old  age  of  the  day ; 
Each  flowery  cup  was  folded  up 

Beneath  tiie  parting  ny ; 
When,  as  the  Sabbath's  dying  light 

Stole  through  the  lattice  in, 
That  lady  closed  her  eyelids  brighti 

Upon  this  world  of  sin. 
Each  floweret  ope'd  ite  silken  bell, 

When  merry  morning  shone; 
But  noon  and  evening  came — ^yet  still 

She  silently  slept  on. 

The  lilies  grow  beside  her  feet. 

The  violets  at  her  head ; 
An  angel  might  not  grieve  to  meet 

With  such  a  blessed  bed. 
They  brought  her  from  the  city  vast. 

To  this  dim  forest  dell : 
Here  first  it  sprung,  and  here,  at  lasti 

The  withered  floweret  fell. 
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THE  NEW  NOVELSJ 


The  reading  world— K>r  the  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  it,  the  novel-reading  world,  which  inclndes 
within  itself  most  of  the  leaser  <»:  sectional  reading 
oirolea-^neTer  can  have  found  itself  more  copiously 
Bupplied  than  in  the  present  season.  It  must  be  the 
fault  of  stingy  Librarians  if  three  fresh  volumes 
are  not  furnished  to  voracious  consumers  every 
three  days.  Aa  we  believe  ^'  the  reading  world  " 
derives  not  only  its  entertainment,  but,  though 
indirectly,  as  much  of  its  moral  intelligence  and 
inatruction  from  fictions  and  imaginative  writings 
as  from  didactic  essays  and  moral  discourses,  we 
TfBJQice  to  find  in  this  important  department  of 
literatore  ateady  improvement.  Kot  that  we 
have  more  works  of  power  and  genius  than  distin- 
gniahed  the  past  brilliant  periods  of  Soott  and  Edge- 
worth,  €rod  win,  Bumey,  Lady  Morgan,  and  Banim ; 
but  that  the  entire  class  of  fiction  writers  ia  raised, 
and  that. the  inanities  of  the  Minerva  Press  could 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Even  the  most  common- 
place novel  of  the  present  day  displays  some  know- 
ledge of  rpal  life,  and  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
grand  secret  of  relying  upon  truth  and  nature,  if 
the  object  be  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  to  influ- 
ence the  afiections  and  the  opinions  of  beings  akin 
to  those  described  or  personated  by  the  story-teller. 

To  come  to  the  ample  instalment  of  literary  en- 
tertainment on  our  table :  we  have,  first,  T/ui  Belle 
of  the  Famifyy  from  tlie  pen  of  a  lady  to  whom  we 
owe  the  pleasing  tale  of  The  Little  Wife.  In  point 
of  ezec^ion  this  story  is  very  far  from  faultless. 
It  diapUiys  a  world  of  minor  blunders,  ^icli,  we 
daresay,  may  justly  be  laid  upon  that  ubiquitous 
scapegoat,  the ' printer's  devil;  or,  at  all  events, 
fairly  divided  with  him.  Seriously  speaking,  the 
evident  and  gross  blundei-s  of  some  of  the  London 
novel-printers,  who  get  up  their  works  in  great 
haste,  are  an  injustice  to  readers,  and  must  be  a 
Bore  affliction  to  sensitive  authors,  who  surely  can- 
not be  chargeable  with  one-half  the  sheer  nonsense 
and  bad  gramma^  laid  to  their  account  in  the  ill-com- 
posed (typically  speaking)  and  ill-corrected  pages 
of  many  novels.  This  rebuke  may  be  somewhat 
out  of  place  ;  hut  is  of  a  fault  that  has  reached 
a  height  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  and  one 
which  ought  to  ][)e  amended. 

As  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  a  detailed  ab- 
stract of  one-half  of  the  novels  on  our  list,  we  select 
what  we  consider — if  not  the  most  perfect — ^the 
most  interesting  of  the  group— TAe  BeUe  of  the 
Family,  Yet  in  it,  the  incidents  and  characters  are 
of  the  most  common *8ort ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
reader  concentratfed  upon  the  strife  of  passions  in 

*  L  The  Belle  of  the  Family;  and  Harry  Monk.  By  the 
Author  of  "  The  Little  Wife,"  *•  Young  Prinia  Donna,*^  &c, 
&c.    Three  voluniet. 

n..The.GEaTe-Di£ger.  .By  the  Author  of  «  The  SootTuh 
Heireis."    Three  volumes. 

IIL  New  Sketch  of  Every-day  Life:  a  Diary ;  with  Strife 
and  PeMse;  a  Tale.  By  iWrika  BreoMr.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Hovitt.    Two  volumea. 

IV.  Men  and  Women  ;  or,  Manorial  Ilirht8«    Bv  the  Au- 

ttwrof«9u«aaHoplejr/'  Tbw  volmws. 


the  breast  of  one  young  girl,  the  victim  of  a  b 
education ;  of  the  false  and  worldly  notions  of  I 
relatives,  and  of  the  conventionalities  of  society  ; 
woman  who,  with  her  heart  devoted  to  her  first  lo' 
is  exhibited  bound  on  the  rack  of  an  ill-assort 
marriage.  The  opening  of  the  Tale  shows 
Emma  Vassall  on  Uie  eve  of  her  introduction  ii 
society,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Amyott,  a  g 
and  kind-hearted  married  sister.  Emma  was  t 
youngest  of  the  four  daughten  of  General  Vasss 
whose  death,  by  suicide,  had  consigned  his  bow< 
down,  sorrowing  widow,  to  the  strictest  priva< 
Her  sister,  Mrs.  Nugent,  a  fashionable  match-mak 
had  brought  out  her  daughters ;  and  long  bef< 
this  time  clutched  for  the  eldest,  the  formal  a 
worldly  Elizabeth,  a  very  rich  London  banker.  ] 
was  a  young  old  man,  and  his  wife  an  old  you 
woman.  Fanny,  the  second  daughter,  a  hap 
and  light-hearted  creature,  captivated  the  gay  e 
of  a  needy  peer  ;  and  thus  married  highly,  thou, 
for  love.  Of  the  two  sons  of  General  Vasss 
Lawrence,  the  elder,  was  now  settled  at  a  sn 
Rectory  in  Wiltshire  ;  and  Tom,  the  scape-grs 
of  the  family,  was  in  the  Navy,  and  sometimes 
the  Fleet.  The  third  daughter  had,  from  an  ac 
dent  in  childhood,  been  rendered  a  confirmed  i 
valid  though  a  girl  of  charming  character.  Mu 
of  the  interest  and  afiection  of  the  scattered  houi 
hold  therefore  devolved  upon  Emma,  the  youiige 
and  the  beauty  and  pet  of  the  family ;  loved 
spite  of  her  many  faults,  while  they  were  or 
manifested  in  the  caprices  and  waywardness  oj 
spoiled  child,  from  the  entertainment  which  th 
afforded,  to  the  thoughtless  spectators  of  her  pel 
passions.  Thus,  a  naturally  warm-hearted, 
warm-tempered  child,  grew  up  a  proud,  impatiei 
and  self-willed  girl :  though  with  many  redeem! 
qualities,  some  of  which  were  either  intimate 
allied  to  her  indomitable  pride,  or  had  their  v% 
in  that  imperfection : — 

Emma  was  very  young  when  her  fkther  so  euddui 
and  fearfully  died  !  She  was  the  lonely  last  bom — \ 
last  child  of  a  husband  adored  by  his  bereaved  wife.  . 
All  seemed  to  join  vrith  the  poor  mother  in  assisting 
this  task  of  ruining  the  little  Emma — brothers,  sist« 
servants,  all  succumbed  at  once,  to  every  want  and  w 
of  the  imperious  little  beauty^. 

When  the  time  came  for  governesses  and  mastc 
these  functionaries* found  it  more  prudent,  for  t 
sake  of  quiet,  to  wink  at  the  faults  of  their  pu 
than  to  engage  in  the  troublesome  task  of  patieni 
correcting  them.  ^,But  Emma  was  now  seventee 
and  both  her  married  sisters  had  offered  to  becoi 
her  chaperone.  To  the  sensible  and  worldly  >L 
Chetwood,  Emma  naturally  preferred  her  sist 
Fanny  Aujyott,  a  creature  full  of  mirth  ai 
fascination,  who,  tliongh  she  had  married  so  ii 
prudently,  had  yet,  somehow,  a  very  pretty  snu 
house  in  a  good  quarter  of  London ;  her  husbai 
in  Parliament ;  and  "her  own  horses,"  from  tl 
moment  that  the  season  brought  her  to  town,  uiii 
she  left  it  for  her  father-in-law's  country  sea 

Mrsi  Chetwood  was  the  only  prson  who  had  ev 
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mitared  to  fin ^  fault  with  the  headstrong,  tinnily 
;nrl,  who  now  protested  against  being  domesticated 
vith  her  lecturing  eldest  sister,  and  declared  for 
Fann/s  guidance  and  oom|>anion8hip,  saying — 

'^I  had  enou^  of  the  school-room,  and  prefer  enjoying 
ttjielf  whilst  it  is  in  my  power.  I  shall  go  to  Fanny 
tkayear.** 

''Ajad  imbibe  maeh  a  lore  of  dissipation,  that  every- 
thing slWr  her  lioase,  will  seem  stale,  flat,  and  unproftt- 

'^Aftar  her  honse  I  shall  come  to  you,  if  you  like," 
retorlsd  Emma,  with  a  sly  smile,  and  a  sparUe  in  her 
bri^t,  htt  eyes,  which  told  of  the  mischieTOUS  spirit 
vitka;  'bat  my  first  season  must  be  with  Fanny.  I  like 
Cbriei  Amyott,  too,  and  I  like  dancing,  and  I  shall  dance 
to  nr  hsait's  content :  yon  know  you  never  have  balls; 
ad  I  hils  great  dinners,  and— '' 

Eaaa^  disposition  was  affectionate  and  sensitive,  but 
in  nfriated,  and  impetuous  as  any  spoilt  child's  could 
k.  A  wwd  of  aflbetion  from  her  mother,  whom  she 
vmk^fedy  would  have  mled  her  in  her  most  intern- 
gnUs  moment,  provided  the  cold,  stem  eye  of  Mrs. 
(^«tweed  were  not  watching  her  at  the  time ;  but  in 
in  M  ease,  her  temper  found  relief  in  a  volley  of  words : 
KtUag  pat  her  into  soch  a  passion  as  one  of  Elisa- 
betk^  mim  looks,  and  measored  speeches. 

OAea  and  otiin  was  Emma  dismissed  the  drawing- 
noB,  ftr  her  grand  fault,  her  want  of  respect  towards 
her  elden;  and  then,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  minntes, 
Hdm  WDi^d  slip  out  of  the  room  after  her,  and  soothe 
t^  igitated  spirit,  and  bring  her  round  again.  No 
*»der  the  child  was  spoilt,  and  no  wonder  the  girl  was 
anrly. 

'  Ai  all  eventsy  my  dear  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Chetwood, 
v^she  took  her  leave,  after  staying  a  few  days  at  the 
HiglhDown  HoQse^  as  was  her  annual  custom,  '^  never 
fetr  for  Enuna;  as  long  as  I  am  in  town,  I  shall  keep  a 
*atdifel  eye  over  lier  to  see  if—" 

^  To  see  if  you  e^n't  meddle,  and  make  mountains  out 
ef  ay  molehiUs,"  ijitermpted  Bmma  herself,  who  had 
ntered  umbeerved.  ^  Thank  you,  Elizabeth,  but  we  shall 

Hill  wss  a  sharp  touch.  Emma  had  little  idea  how 
■adi  sf  bittemesB  was  contained  in  that  conventional 
jAriee,  the  meaniDg  of  which  she  did  not  rightly  know, 
ad  the  sound  of  whioh  she  had  caught,  like  a  parrot, 
^  her  svter  Faany.  Mrs.  Chetwood,  on  the  contrary, 
Ut  sioag  by  its  application,  and  incensed  at  the  imper- 
tiKsse  which  prompted  it. 

lied  Few  Am jott  been  in  the  room  the  case  would 
bT« been  different:  her  uncontrollable  bursts  of  laughter 
^  speeches  of  the  kind,  gave  them  a  tacit  approval,  and 
^  ksity  warmth  of  the  spoilt  child's  temper,  was  by 
M  Beaas  in^iovod  tbeteby. 

Under  the  exterior  of  hardihood  and  defiance,  the 
rooBg  Emma  concealed  an  irritable  sensitiveness, 
tbe  growth  of  pride  and  wounded  sensibility.  The 
^  of  her  father,  which  the  x«8t  of  the  family  had. 
ct»ed  to  feel,  she  bitterly  felt,  and  as  a  stigma ; 
udagain^* 

llere  was  another  torturing  subject  often  discussed 
is  ber  preeenee,  under  which  her  proud  and  reckless 
^fint  Writhed,  and  that  was  their  poverty  1  Poverty 
va«  the  nightmare  of  her  bright  dreams  of  the  fhture. . . 

''Oh,  Helen,  if  we  were  but  rich  1" 

'^  Btt  we  haive  an  ample  sufficiency,  Emma." 

''Ah, but  Boi  wealth  I  Oh,  for  riches,  Helen  I  Had  I 
•■Ij  riches,  hew  diffnnently,  bow  scornfully  I  should  look 
"m  the  wnrid." 

*  For  dime,  Emma  !  if  these  are  your  ideas,  marry  a 
■»  fike  Mr.  Chetwood  r 

Aa  expnaaion  of  contempt  bnrst  from  the  proud  lip, 
iBd  a  cnl  ef  disgust  lingered  there. 

In  the  fashionable  circles  into  which  she  was 
ntrodoeed,  Emma  had  a  distinguished  success. 
^  nonchaUiioe  of  her  manners  in  society,  the 
^t  of  her  natural  hanghtiness,  possessetl  a  poig- 


nant charm  in  a  poor  and  obaeofe  beauty.  On  he« 
arrival  in.  London — ^whither,  as  ntie  perfectly  well 
understood,  she  had  come  to  be  seen  and  admired, 
and.  to  make  an  eligible,  that  is,  a  rich  and  high 
marriage—-£mma  was  initiated  by  her  giddy  sister 
into  the  surrounding  eligibilities.  There  was  but 
one  warning : — 

Everhard  Aylmer,  you  know  him  by  name,  because  he 
is  almost  like  a  brother  to  Charles.  Come,  Emma  !  now 
for  a  compact :  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  all  the 
rest,  but  you  must  not  break  my  &8t  favourite's  heart  !** 

A  smile  of  derision  curled  Emma's  lip,  and  she  laughed 
slightly  but  contemptuously  at  the  caution.   .... 

Emma  Vsjuall  was  delighted  with  her  life  at  the 
Amyotts ;  it  was  all  sunshine  at  home  and  abroad,  horn 
Charles  Amyott's  sunny  face  huirying  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  down  to  the  very  lap-dog  v&ch  frisked  about 
the  rooms.  No  one  had  so  many  opera  boxes  offered 
constantly  for  her  use  as  Fanny  Amyott,  now  that  she 
was  introducing  a  young  sister;  and  balls  without  number 
were  on  the  tapis,  where  the  beautifril  MissVassall  was 
expected. 

Though  surrounded  by  several  eligibU  adorers,  the 
haughty  Emma  had  many  secret  mortifioationa  to 
endure.  The  frequent  whisper  attending  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  belle  of  the  ball-room,  of  ^  General 
Vassall's  daughter,  j90or  tJmg  !  **  or,  '**  so  many 
daughtera,  poor  things!^*  *' where  has  the  widow 
hid  herself?''  reached  her  quick  ear,  and  chUled 
her  proud,  warm  heart,  where  her  aisAers  would 
have  been  either  unobservant  or  indilTerent  to  such 
remarks.  OntheeTeningofagreatbaU,where£mma 
danced  with  her  admirer,  Mr.  Gore,  a  ''high-bomand 
delightful  man,  worth  five  or  six  thousand  a-year," 
as  Fanny  said,  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  ilk  oon- 
sequonoe  of  nemarks  which  she  overheard  on  her 
father  a  shocking  death  and  her  mother's  poverty. 
But  Emma  bore  bravely  up  till  concealed  in  her 
sister's  carriage,  when  her  oyerwronght  feeliaga 
gi^ye  way  in  a  pasaionate  bursty  though  she  would 
give  Fanny  no  explanation  of  its  cause.  Mrf. 
Amyott  could'  only  impute  her  exoeaaite  enotion 
to  Mr.  Gore  having  abruptly  **  proposed ; "  while 
Mr.  Amyott  fancied  it  more  likely  that  Emma  waa 
ill  from  eating  too  much  ice.  Fanhy'  th oiig:ht  this 
coarse  idea  ^  waa  so  like  men'f  and  Fanny  was 
certainly  more  discriminating  than  her  husband, 
though  not  exactly  right  in  this  inatanGe:  for  Mr. 
Gore  loved,  but  had  not  yet*' proposed."  Mr:  Gore 
called  next  morning,  and  was  incidentally  informed 
that,  quite  reooTcred,  Emma  had  gone  out  to  walk,  in 
Hyde  Park,  with  the  nurse  and  child,  on  whichhe  raa 
down  stairs,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Hyde 
Park.     Emma  came  in. 

''Did  you  meet  Mr.  Gore!"  was.l^Irs.  Amyott's  ilrst 
question  when  her  sister  returned.  "  Yes,  we  met  him." 
«  Did  he  join  you !"— «  No,  Fanny."—"  No  ! "  I  am 
quite  surprised — I — " — **  I  was  not,"  said  Emma  ;  **  I 
had  protection  enough  without  hiaiL"  "  Oh  yes  I  Nurse 
and  the  child  are  always  enough ;  but  I  declare  I — " 

Fanny  Amyott  was  not  daunted  by  her  sister's  abrupt 
replies,  but  they  put  her  out.  She  knew  she  had  some- 
thing to  say  very  particular,  but  Emma  was  so  unsatis- 
factory, she  never  oould  get  on  with  her. 

**  He  sat  here  some  time,  Esuna.  I  told  him  you  were 
in  the  Park;  he  asked  after  you  in  the  first  plaee." 

"  Of  course  he  did  I"  exclaimed  Emma,  suddenly  firing 
up  ;  "but  once  for  all,  Fanny;  1  do  wish  you  would  not 
throw  that  man  so  openly  at  my  head  !— one  really  can- 
not move  but  there  comes  Mr.  Gore  !  Operas,  dinners, 
balls,  parties,  even  our  qqiet  momii^g  walks^  there  cornea 
Mr.  Gore !    It  is  re^Dy  quite  enough  to  m'^^ke  me  Hate 
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him  !  and  if  yon  Edoond  him  in  Bueh  a  syatem  of  penecu- 
tioB,  much  better  let  me  go  home  again !'' 

Mrs.  Amyott  was  qnite  strnck  dumb.  During  her 
flying  Tisits  to  the  High  DoTms,  Emma's  violence  had 
been  her  greatest  source  of  amnsement,  for  she  had  not 
then  been  the  object  of  it  herself.        •        .        • 

Brief  and  sudden,  and  slight  as  the  scene  had  been, 
it  taught  Mrs.  Amyott  one  lesson,  and  that  was,  that  if 
she  wished  to  exercise  her  talent  of  manaouvring  in  the 
case  of  her  sister,  that  must  be  done  tub  rota;  for  Emma's 
was  not  a  character,  or  a  temper,  to  submit  to  anything 
so  thoroughly  contemptible,  as  being  '^  thrown  at  a  per- 
son's head,"  as  she  figuratiyely,  but  forcibly  expressed  it. 

Mrs.  Amyott  saw  in  a  moment  that  Emma  would  take 
the  reins  in  her  own  hands,  as  far  as  guidance'  went. .  . 
Mrs.  Amyott's  anxiety  for  her  sister's  prospects  wounded 
the  young  girl's  pride.  It  was  too  undisguised.  Emma 
knew  perfectly  that  her  career  in  the  gay  society  was 
not  to  be  without  ^  an  end  and  aim."  She  had  learnt 
by  a  thousand  means,  befbre  she  left  her  happy,  peaoeftd 
home,  that  her  mother  expected  her  to  marry,  and  to 
marry  well.  Of  this  no  secret  had  oyer  been  made:  so 
her  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  no  fault  of  hers ; 
but  she  was  too  proud,  and  too  wilfhl  to  allow  it  to  in- 
fluence her  conduct;  and  though  she  carried  herself 
haughtily,  when  she  thus  by  accident  gained  a  glimpse 
of  Mrs.  Amyott's  views,  she  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth  with  mortification,  at  the  bare  idea  of  Mr.  Gore 
haying  also  penetrated  them,  and  went  to  her  room, 
erestiSillen  and  subdued. 

^  And  this  ! "  she  exclaimed  as  she  threw  herself  into 
%  chair,  ^  this  is  the  shadow  of  what  I  have  come  to 
town  to  endure  I  Oh,  riches  1"  she  added  bitterly; 
^  what  would  I  not  willingly  exchange  for  riches  !  for 
common  independence  1  for  the  simple  power  of  feeling 
that,  by  clinging  to  my  quiet  home,  I  did  not  draw  down 
expense  on  those  who  support  me,  and  future  penury  on 
myself  1  but  I  am  poor  1" 

Other  evils  were  in  store  for  little  Mis.  Amyott. 
Her  Mensihle  sister,  Mrs.  Chetwood,  came  to  reproach 
her  with  haying  conducted  affairs  so  ill,  that  now 
Emma's  name  was  openly  conpled  with  that  of  a 
gentleman  ;  and  that  she  was  also  talked  of  as  a 
flirt  or  a  coquette ;  which  Mrs.  Chetwood  said  she 
was. 

**  LizEy  t  Lizzy !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amyott,  ^'yon  are 
talking  of  your  own  sister  1  spare  her  such  hanh  accusa- 
tions ;  consider  her  beauty  and  attractiveness  in  every 

way  I Names  are  not  coupled  with  hers 

— one  name  may  be ;  but — " 

**  It  is  of  that  name  I  came  to  speak,  Fanny ;  if  Emma 
marries  that  man,  it  would  be  next  to  madness  1  I  think 
nothing  in  comparison  of  hearing  her  given  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crewe,  young  Forrester,  or  a  dozen  others.  I  say 
in  comparison ;  I  think  that  bad  enough — but  they  are 
flirtations  carried  on  before  yon,  and  not — " 

^Now  hear  me,"  persisted  Mrs.  Amyott,  waxing  nearly 
as  angry  as  her  sister  was  warm. 

There  had  been  misunderstanding  between  the 
sisters.  Mr.  Grore  was  the  <me  name  meant  by  Mrs. 
Amyott,  and  Mr.  Gore  "  had  five  or  six  thousand 
a-year."  He  was  quite  unobjectionable ;  but  Mrs. 
Chetwood  still  had  her  fears  that  Aylmer  was  meant^ 
and  was  glad  that  she  had  alarmed  Mrs.  Amyott, 
and  put  her  on  her  guard.  At  the  Forresters,  Em- 
ma, as  Mrs.  Chetwood  told,  instead  of  dancing,  of 
which  amusement  she  was  so  fond,  was  seen  sitting 
on  the  staircase  with  Aylmer.  At  the  Caledonian 
Ball,  after  walking  through,  a  quadrille  with  Sir 
William  Crewe,  another  of  her  eligible  admirers, 
Emma  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  sitting  in  the 
tea-room  with  Everhard  Aylmer : — 

^  Anything  more  1"  asked  Mrs.  Amyott,  compressing 
her  lips, 

^' Just  one  mozefiMt,"  vas  Mrs.  Chetwood's  answer; 


"a  fact  wrung  iVom  my  vigilance,  and  painful  anxi 
on  this  poor  girl's  account.  In  addition  to  all  these 
portunities  of  meeting;  and  you  will  agree  with  me  j 
nothing  is  so  favourable  to  a  love  match,  or  an  ac 
folly,  as  opportunity — " 

**  I  fervently  pray  Emma  may  make  a  love  mate: 
ejaculated  Fanny,  warpily.  ^  God  grant  her  a  fat 
happy !" 

<<  In  addition  to  all  this,"  continued  Mrs.  Chetw 
little  heeding  the  interruption,  ^  unless  you  wished 
two  green  geese  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  wha 
earth  could  induce  you  to  allow  your  Mr.  Everl 
Aylmer  to  attend  the  singing  lessons  of  a  girl  wit) 
beautiful  a  voice  as  Emma  1" 

**  Attend  the  singing  lessons !"  cried  Mrs.  Am^ 
"Why,  really  Lizzy  I  forgive  me  for  the  rudeness  of 
peating  your  words,  but  Everhard  came  here  for  fir 
six  times  in  the  morning,  simply  and  solely  for  nn 
teach  him  to  net  1" 

"  To  net — consummate  angler,  and  oonsummate  d 
Oh,  Fanny  I  at  your  age — ^with  your  worldly-boi 
experience — a  married  woman  of  five-and-twenty  t 
so  gulled  1  to  net  indeed  1" 

**  Fishing  nets,"  said  Fanny.* 

"  Then  he  has  caught  his  fish  before  the  net  is  m 
that's  all,"  said  the  indignant  sister. 

The  truth  began  to  force  itself  upon  Mrs.  Amv 
who  loved  Everhard  Aylmer  as  a  brother,  and 
exclaimed : — 

"  Oh  !  fool  that  I  have  been,  not  to  fancy,  or  feai 
foresee,  or  guard  against,  so  fatal  a  match  !  Emir 
soldier's  wife ! — petted,  spoiled,  and  indulged  all 
life,  and  now  to  dream  of  Everhard  Aylmer,  and 
West  Indies  I" 

The  thought  was  positive  anguish';  and  poor,  til 
little  Mrs.  Amyott  was  nearly  at  her  wits'  end. 

Her  hope  was,  that  Emma,  so  haughty  and  ( 
to  all  mankind,  might  not  return  the  attachmi 
A  pic-nic  to  Richmond  next  day  fully  opened 
eyes.  There  was  a  large  party  ;  but  Aylmer  i 
ever  by  Emma's  side.  He  was,  indeed,  absent  j 
silent,  and  she  was  ennitye;  but  the  vigilant  sij 
detected,  in  a  furtive  smile,  symptoms  of  a  mut 
intelligence  between  them.  They  might  not  hi 
spoken,  but  they  understood  each  other ;  and 
was  all  over  with  her  prudent  care.  Worse  h 
pened.  Emma,  without  a  word  of  advice  asked 
taken,  that  day  rejected  Mr.  Grore,  and  disconraj 
the  attentions  of  Sir  William  Crewe  and  Capt 
Forrester.  Mrs.  Amyott  was  in  despair,  and  accii 
her  favourite  Aylmer  of  having  stolen  her  sist^ 
affections  >^ 

*'0n  the  contrary,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chetwood, " ; 
threw  them  in  temptation's  way,  and  now  you  bla 
the  innocent  one." 

«  Lizzy  1"  cried  Mrs.  Amyott,  lookmg  up,  "  how . 
you  say  the  innocent  one  1" 

**  Because  I  believe  him  to  be  the  innocent  one  !  » 
Fanny,  and  see — judge  for  yourself.  Cold,  haughty,  i 
proud  as  Emma  is,  she  cannot  be  quite  insensible  t< 
man  like  Mr.  Aylmer — without  any  exception  the  hai 
somest  man  you  know." 

**  Elizabeth  I  this  from  you  1 " 

"  Yes.  I  have  watched  Mr.  Aylmer  in  society  wl 
you  little  thought  I  was  noticing  you ;  I  have  heard 
high  character  from  friends,  and  even  brotherK)ffice 
and  I  have  studied  him  when  I  have  met  him  at  y< 
house.  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  him  perfectly,  and  on  I 
strength  of  that,  I  gave  you  my  earnest  advice."     , 

« I  wiU  take  it  I— indeed,  indeed,  I  will !"  exclaim 
Mrs.  Amyott,  tearfully  ;  "only  give  it  to  me." 

The  advice  waa  to  send  for  Aylmer,  and  to  sp^ 
to  him  as  a  friend,  entreating  him  not  to  interft 
with  her  sister  s  brilliant  prospects.  Mrs.  Amyc 
wrote  the  note  of  summona^  while  exclaiming— 
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'  Ak  me !  what  would  I  give  foir  riches,  and  power,  to 
mke  two  poor  ereatnres  happy  !    Oh,  Bessj  I  God  grant 
we  may  noTor  repent  inierferiog,  in  this  way,  with  the 
bppinMi  of  one  so  Tery  dear  to  us  as  Emma  I" 
"  Write  on/*  was  all  that  Mrs.  Chetwood  said. 

Agun  Mn,  Amyott  revolted  from  her  painfdl 
taak ;  and  now  Ifo.  Nugent,  the  match-making 
umt,  set  npon  her ;  and  eveiy  one,  even  Charles 
Amyott,  took  the  liberty  of  telling  Emma  how 
fooKsh  sihe  had  been  in  rejecting  Mr,  Gore.  To 
Xn.  Nngent*B  assnianoe,  that  when  she  recoyered 
h(T  senses  she  would  wish  for  Mr.  Gore  back  again, 
£mnia  sfcontly  replied : — 

"Then  yon  know  Teiy  little  of  me,  aunt  Nugent,  if 
jiQ  fhmk  I  am  made  of  snch  materials,  and  that  I  would 
oerifioe  my  happiness  because  a  good  match  happened 
(o  offer  itself. "  •  .  .  •  And  £mma  retired  abruptly 
\a\a  own  room,  to  hide  the  bitter  tears  that  pride  prison- 
ed back  as  long  as  it  possibly  conld.  There,  too,  the  phan- 
taa  of  fear  followed  her.  Daunted  at  last,  harassed, 
&ti|j^aed,aaddi8pirited ;  torturedby  some  inward  thoughts, 
wkieh  she  would  impart  to  no  one;  plaoed  in  the  wilder- 
iM  of  London,  with  no  friend ;  upbiaided  by  one  thor- 
•og^y  worldly  sister;  flying  the  80oiety,«n  tete  d,  tke  of  the 
ettier,wbom  she  tenderly  lored,  and  whose  heart  she  knew 
sbe  lad  wounded;  the  spirit  of  the  young  and  hitherto 
fnni  girl  seemed  positiyely  dying  within  her,  and  she 
Mbbedloqg  and  bitterly — tears  of  real  anguish  in  that 
world  from  ih»  brightness  of  which  she  had  been  led  to 
ezpeet  so  mneh. 

Ib  a  few  days  it  was  remarked  by  Mrs.  Amyotty 
that  her  sister  Emma  knew  much  more  of  the 
priTate  afiairs  of  Aylmer,  than  either  his  friend 
Charles  or  her  matronly  self.  Emma  was  aware 
that  he  had  not  got  an  exchange  of  his  r^:iment,  of 
vhich  there  had  been  some  talk.  Emma  had  given 
mfonDstion  about  him  required  by  Mr.  Amyott, 
vhiie  cnnwaling  her  face  among  the  cnrls  of  her 
tittle  tepthew : — 

"  He  had  not  on  Thursday,  when  we  were  at  Bich- 
moad."  And  this  time  the  pale  eheek  did  bum,  and  the 
deep  eohmr  dyed  even  the  f^r,  small  hands  that  were 
tRabiingly  holding  little  Amyott's  cup  and  saucer;  and 
Xn*  Amyott  fixed  the  look  of  a  basilisk  on  her  sister. 

"  What  reason  did  he  glre  for  the  delay, my  dear  girl? 
k  <|oi€k,ibr  I  am  in  a  prodigious  hurry,"  said  Charles. 

"  He  was  hesitating  on  account  of  the  expense :  that 
cxdmage  was  to  cost  some  hundred  pounds,  and  he 
ihangtA—uB  his  health  was  improTing — '' 

''Hinnh,  then  !**  cried  Charles,  **  fbr  my  father  has 
*t  all  light;  and  you  will  see  by  that  letter — ^the  kindest 

letter  m  the  world—** And  Charles 

Amyott  mabed  oat  of  the  door  as  hurriedly  as  he  ran 
ia.       , 

Faany  was  more  nettled  than  oyer  she  had  been  in 
her  life--nettled  at  her  sister's  want  of  confidence  in  her. 
^  If,**  ^  ejaculated,  as  she  flew  up  stairs  on  her  way  to 
ICr.  Aayott,  **  if  the  girl  had  but  thrown  her  arms  round 
my  mAf  and  been  candid  with  me,  and  told  me  she  did 
^^are  for  this  man,  I  feel  I  could  not  have  stood  it ;  I 
^oald  hare  gone  through  fire  and  water  for  them.  But 
■0 :  spoiU,  wllfiil,  proud  child !  Everhard  Aylmer,  shall 
mi  rcasm  in  her  society  to  be  made  miserable;  and  the 
^omtBi  of  escape  has  arrived  !" 

Tlie  interyiew  between  Mrs.  Amyott  and  the 
vi^peeted  lover  took  place.  It  was  long  and  pain- 
foL  At  tiie  doee,  Mrs.  Amyott  ventured  to  m- 
quire  if  erer  Aylmer  had  giren  her  aster  any  reason 
to  soppoee  that  there /was  foundation  for  the  reports 
of  his  attachment.  He  had  all  along  been  stoically 
cahn  and  oool,  but  now  he  replied-— 

la  a  teat  of  the  firmeil  decision,  whilst  his  lips  sud- 
^ealy  ^furered.  *  I  am  too  keenly  aliTo  to  my  position 
>*  the  wnld^  ever  to  haye  done  so;  and  beyond  that 
fantioB,  Mrs,  Aai/ott|  I  trust  you  will  not  go.    You 


haye  inflicted  pain  this  day,  &s  gently  and  kindly  as  was 
possible,  and  1  trust  you  will  spare  me  more  !" 

Fanny  revived.  Her  pride  had  had  a  slight  shock, 
when  she  fancied  her  sister's  value  was  not  appreciated; 
but  she  was  now  satisfied,  and  she  expressed  herself  so. 

"  And  about  the  exchange  I"  she  asked,  as  he  rose  to 
take  an  abrupt  leave. 

^  I  shall  vrithdraw  the  application — ^it  is  better— it  is 
best — ^  he  answered  quickly.  "By  the  time  my  leave  ex- 
pires, believe  me,  I  shall  be  quite  ready  and  most  willing 
to  go!" 

To  the  West  Indies  he  was  to  go ;  and  he  pro- 
mised everything  required  of  him — save  to  forget. 
He  pressed  Mrs.  Amyott's  hand  convalsively  at 
parting,  as  he  whispered,  *^  You  cannot  expect  it,** 
The  same  evening  Charles  Amyott  told  his  wife, 
the  attachment^  if  it  existed  at  all,  had  not  been 
mntual : — 

Mrs.  Amyott  started  at  first,  but  soon  recovered  her- 
self. 

^  Just  what  1  thought  I  just  what  1  always  suspected  t 
When  Bessy  teased,  and  worried,  and  persisted  in  my 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  I  always  told  her,  and  indeed  I  told 
my  aunt  Nugent  as  well,  that  1  doubted  if  Emma  cared 
in  the  least :  and  I  am  sure  no  one  can  have  felt  more 
for  Everhard  this  day  than  1  have." 

''He  seemed  so  cut  up,  did  he  1"  asked  Mr.  Amyott, 
sarcastically. 

''  No,  not  exactly  that;  but—" 

**  So  crest-fallen  at  being  discovered,  eh  1" 

**  No,  indeed  I  rather  the  contrary  ;  but — " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Amyott,  with  a  shrug,  "you  and  Bessy 
had  nearly  made  a  nice  mess  of  it !  Let  me  ask  you,  why 
did  not  two  snch  wise  old  heads  attack  Emma  herself!" 

"  Because  she  would  have  laughed  at  and  defied  us." 

"Not  she,  trust  her !  Now,  then,  for  my  secret  that 
you  took  your  oath  about :  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it 
is  ^1  on  her  side  !" 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Amyott  was  breathless :  she  only 
uttered  the  word  "Charles  1"  and  stood  almost  like  a 
statue.  Mr.  Amyott  repeated  the  words,and  then  paused 
for  an  answer. 

"And  he !  did  he  dare  to  say  so  V*  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, whilst  her  eyes,  usually  so  mild,  absolutely 
flashed  flre :  "  did  he  presume  to—" 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  dearest !  Everhard  Aylmer  is 
not  the  kind  of  fellow  to  dare  much  where  you  ladies 
are  concerned,  or  to  presume  anything  at  all ;  neither  is 
he  base  enough  to  boast,  or  betray  the  fact,  of  a  woman's 
preference." 

"  Charles,  for  shame  t"  cried  Mrs.  Amyott  indignantly. 
"  To  insinuate  this  against  Emma,  against  the  sister  of 
your  own  wifSa." 

"  Ventu  one  as  dear  to  me  as  a  brother,  Fanny.  I 
do  not  deny  that  he  has  been  attentive  to  her ;  he  could 
hardly  help  it.  He  has  been  flattered  too,  of  course,  by 
the  nndii^lsed  preference  of  such  a  beautifhl  girl  as  she 
is,  after  all:  but  as  to  his  heart — not  he  t   .    .    .   . 

"  Oh,  pride  I"  burst  from  Mrs.  Aymott's  lips,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes, "  what  a  &11 ! " 

This  secret,  confirmed  by  the  changed  and  faded 
face  of  the  proud,  silent,  and  forsaken  girl,  deeply 
grieved  Fanny ;  and  she  was  relieved  when  aunt 
Nugent,  who  was  going  into  Wiltshire  with  her 
noble  proUgS  Cecy  Gerard,  carried  Emma  down  to 
her  brother  8  parsonage. 

Emma  had  lingered  out  a  last  ball,  a  last  opera, 
but  had  met  no  Aylmer.  The  morning  of  her 
departure  found  the  spoiled  and  petted  beauty  in 
one  of  her  worst  humours.  She  contrived  to  make 
herself  thoroughly  disagreeable  to  her  aunt,  and 
listened  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  to  the 
descriptions  which  the  gentle  Cecy  Gerard  gave 
her  of  the  society  she  was  to  meet  in  Wiltshire, 
Thete  were  the  Vanes  and  the  Clarendons,-^ 
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^  And  the  Rochforts,  do  yon  know  them  t  *' 

^  No,". answered  Emma,  languidly. 

^  Oh,  I  thought  you  might ;  because  they  are  related 
to  Mr.  Aylmer." 

Emma  turned  her  large,  wild  eyes  slowly  on  the 
speaker  with  a  look  of  interrogation  as  speaking  as 
words  ;  and  Miss  Gerard  answered  it  by  saying — 

^  They  are  very  rich  old  people,  with  an  only  child  ; 
a  nice  girl,  who  looks  more  like  their  granddaughter, 
for  she  is  still  in  the  school-room.  She  will  be  immensely 
rich,  heiress  to  their  lovely  property." 

These  few  words  brought' the  shadow  back  to  Emma's 
face,  and  she  leant  silently  out  of  the  carriage,  watch- 
ing the  rapid  eTolutions  of  the  wheels^  for  miles  and 
miles. 

In  the  cruBh-room  of  the  Opera-hoaae  on  the 
previous  night  she  had  heard  herself  thus  canvassed 
by  a  group  moving  through  the  room  : — 

She  Sad  heard  the  question,  ^  Do  you  know  MistVas- 
sail  by  sight  I"  and  the  answer — 

''  I  am  not  certain  that  I  should  ;  but  wherever  Mr. 
Aylmer  is,  yon  need  not  look  far  beyond." 

^  Oh,  but  I  heard  that  Aylmer  was  relaxing." 

'^  Very  possibly  ;  I  never  thought  it  could  be  serious. 
The  Vassalls  are  as  poor  as  church  mice,  and  it  is  only 
wonderAil  how  those  two  have  married  so  tolerably. 
You  know  the  father  ;  did  yon  ever  hear  t" 

**  Oh  yes  ;  shot  himself." 

Emma  Vassall  quivered  at  the  last  words,  even  more 
than  at  the  sentence  that  had  preceded  them  ;  there  was 
no  whisper  on  that  subject  too  low  for  her  ear. 

In  Wiltshire,  Emma  was  as  much  admired  as 
she  had  been  in  London.  One  gentleman  of  high 
birth  and  large  fortune  her  pride  gloried  in  having 
rejected,  some  hours  before  his  insolent  mother, 
Lady  Mary  Forrester,  came  to  warn  her  agaihat 
the  presumption  of  receiving  her  only  eon's  ad- 
dresses, or  of  aspiring  to  come  into  her  family. 
The  rejected  lover  afterwards  went  abroad,  leaving 
his  n^other  in  despair,  and  the  haughty,  though 
mortified  Emma  fiercely  triumphant.  When  her 
brother  came  home  on  that  day  he  found  her  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  When  interrogated 
as  to  what  Lady  Mary  had  done — 

^  What  did  she  t— what  daved  she  t  rather  what  dared 
she  not  1  Bnt  I  trampled  on  her  pride  ;  I  sunk  her  to 
my  feet ;  I  laughed  at  her  foUen  greatness,  and  I 
triumphed  !"  cried  Emma  Vassall.  And  die  paced  the 
room  with  a  step  that  told  the  excited  state  of  her  feel- 
ings, as  much  as  her  panting  voice  and  flawing  eyes. 

Lawrence  could  not  forget  that  the  r^utal  had 
been  written  before  the  mother  came. 

There  was  a  friend  now  in  Wiltshire,  Sir  William 
Crewe,  more  clear-sighted  as  to  the  r^  feelings  of 
Aylmer  .than  Charles  Amyott,  who  had  merely 
remarked  the  silence  of  the  lover  without  reading 
his  anguished  brow  and  quivering  lip.  This  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  Aylmer's  confidence,  and  who 
also  understood  or  guessed  at  the  feelinga  of  Emma, 
now  heard  of  her  rejection  of  Captain  Forrester. 
Sir  William  had  been  farious  at  the  step  taken  by 
Mrs,  Amyott ;  while  Aylmer  himself  only  blamed 
her  for  having  thrown  him  and  Emma  so  constantly 
together.    They  talked  of  Mr.  Gore : — 

''  Miss  Vassall  reftised  Gore  I"  said  Bverfaard,  hastily. 

''She  did,  she  did  !"  pursued  his  fHend,  elevating  his 
eyebrows  :  ^  then  I  would  stake  my  existence  heriiister 
did  not  know  of  it  till  it  was  all  over." 

''I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know  the  fact,"  answered 
Evertiard  Aylmer. 

*^  That  girl  is  a  jewel !"  exchiimed  his  friend.  ^  Take 
my  adyico — ^pursue  her,  save  her  beforo  she  is  spoilt ; 
take  her  with  her  high  generous  ppirit  fresh  np^n  her, 
and  leave  the  re?t  to  fate  I" 


^  How  gladly  would  I  ^  elclaimsd  E^lUnl ;  ^  but 
fate  may  be  just  as  adverse  as  fortune  has  been  1  Besides^ 
there  is  a  sober  reality  connected  with  the  romance  of 
this  afEur  ;  she  has  not  sixpence  t    And  \ !  what  have 

ir 

*"  Paint  heart,''  began  Sir  WiUism. 

<<  Yesl"  said  Everljard,  warmly,  ''I  have  a. faint 
heart  where  she  is  concerned !  I  have  faint  heart  for 
giving  her  a  barrack  home,  and  marching  her  behind  a 
regiment  for  the  best  of  her  days." 

<"  I'd  risk  it,"  p<ir«isted  Sir  William. 

**  I  dare  not  I" 

<<  Come  now,  Aylmer,  listen  to  reason.  You  are  on  the 
eve  of  making  an  enormous  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the 
girl  whose  affections  yon  have  chosen  to  win  ;  and  yet 
that  very  sacrifice  tends  only  to  make  her,  if  she  cares 
half  a  straw  for  you,  miserable  I  You  are  about  to 
leave  the  country,  without  giving  her  even  the  poor  satis- 
faction ;  for  it  is  a  satisfaction,  of  hearing  you  say  that 
she  is  the  cause." 

Aylmer  could  think  of  nothing  hut  his  poverty. 
In  Wiltshire,  Sir  William's  further  silent  and 
close  observation  of  Emma,  convinced  him  that 
she  was  still  true  to  his  friend. 

One  morning  at  the  parsonage,  the  staid,  daty- 
lovingy  estimable  young  clergyman  told  his  excit- 
able sister  that  he  expected  a  strange  gueat ;  and 
the  reedess  and  conscious  Emma,  ever  ready  to  take 
alarm,  was  confounded  when  he  said— - 

^  You  are  to  have  a  visiter  all  to  yourself  to-day.  I 
bespeak  your  best  warmth,  best  manner,  and  best  looki^ 
He  is  coming  out  of  his  way  fh>m  Gerard  Paric  t<Miay, 
to  see  you." 

**  Oh,"  said  Sana,  drawing  a  long  breath,  whilst  the 
colour  grmdnally  returned,  and  flew  over  her  Omk,  *^  I 
sh<dl.be  enchanted  to  see  him."  And  the  visiter  ar- 
rived !  Sir  Courtney' Emlp.  He  was  a  very  fine-look- 
ing man,  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  stately  in  his  manners,  high, 
haughty,  cold,  yet  pleasing  when  he  dioae  ;  and  bearing 
on  Ms  broad,  nnwrinkled  brow,  the,  deep  traee  of  the 
soar  which  bore  witness  to  the  perils  he  had  encoun- 
tered in  his  country's  cause.  It  was  a  high-sounding 
name,  and,  as  Emma  laughingly  remarked  when  he  went 
away — 

**  A  sort  of  name  that  requires  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
before  its  announcement  And  now  that  I  have  ac- 
tually seen  that  general  himself,  he  is  the  very  kind 
of  person  who  would  require  the  flourish  for  his  own 
S9.ke." 

General  Emlyn  was  a  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  YassalL 
She  had  been  in  his  younger  days  a  first  love,  and  dis* 
appointed  ;  she  was  his  last,  for  he  never  married.  His 
brother-officer  and  rival,  then  a  gay  Captain  Vassall, 
^  won  the  prize  ;"  and  the  study  of  General  Emlyn^s 
after-life  had  been  to  watch  her  fkte,  with  never^vaiyiug 
interest,  and  seize  every  opportunity  of  maJ&ig  his 
wealth  of  use  to  her  fatheness  children :  and  yet  this 
had  all  been  achieved  so  silently  and  suddenly,  that  Mi«l 
Vassall  could  only  bless  him  for  his  goodness,  for  he  never 
came  near  her  for  her  thanks. 

•  He  had  stood  godfather  to  her  youngest  aon,  IVnn 
VassaU,  and  sent  him  to  sea  according  to  his  own  wis^ 
It  was  through  his  generosity  that  Lawrence  received  a 
CSirist-diuroh  education,  and  through  his  interest  that 

he  had  obtained  the  living  he  possessed 

When  on  a  visit  at  Gerard  Park,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  within  a  few  miles  of  the  youngest,  and  report 
said  the  fairest  daughter,  and  therefore,  he  added  to  him- 
self,''^  the  one  moat  like  her  mother."    » 

It  was  a  temptation  the  General  could  not  resist.  And 
httle  dreaming  or  thinking  how  long  that  warm,  young 
heart  had  been  beating  to  see  one,  ou  whom  they  had 
all  been  tiiught  to  look  as  a  benefkctor  in  every  way  to 
the  family,  he  was  introduced  to  Emma  VaesaU.  * 

<"  Undeniably  beautifhl !  She  is  Idee  a  dream  of  the 
past,"  muttered  General  Emlyn  between  his  teeth,  as  be 
set  them  hard  '^to  Mri^y"  his  cnrrioleihrsugh  the  narrow 
and  humble  entrance  pf  the  parsonage. 
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Sliwfly  aflei*  this  Sir  Courtney  volunteered  a 
visit  to  High-Down  Houses  Mrs.  VassaH's  resi*- 
ilence  in  Surrey,  and  Emma  tras  recalled  to '  help 
toenteitaiii  him.  The  London  sisters  held  a  con- 
saltation  oyer  tins  yidt,  which  the  sensible  Mrs. 
Chetwood.tlioxight  a  yery  inconsiderate  one. 

'^  A  nan  of  his  thouaands  descending  on  our  poor  mo- 
tbers  homble  little  cottage^  when.  I  am  sure  she  is  leas  able 
to  liHd  the  expense  at  this  moment,  than  at  any  other 
ftaabUe  time  he  ooold  have,  chosen  !  Tom  and  Emma 
iX  Jwine  !  and  poor  Helen  and  the  dolctors  and  all !  And 
sov  Fumy,  in^ho  aane  of  all  tlmtis  dreadful,  what  are 
w^to  do  with  Tom  and  his  debt ?" 

"Tom  is  inoonigiUe^**  said  Idbs.  Amyoit,  angrily. 
°  Ksowiag,  a»he  does,  how  often  mamma  has  seraped  and 
seteved  to  hnmonr  .him,  he  ought  to  go  and  live  on 
cbeese  paiings  f  * 

*  Ihrnwa  says  three  hnndred  would  not  cover  themy  or 
I  Ywld  go  halves  with  you  so  £». ". 

Sir  Coartney  arrived  pnnctnal  to  his  day  and 
^r.  He  had  seen  in  Wiltshire  his  Jirii  lew 
mnimated  in  Emma  Vassall ;  and  now  hia  object 
«u  to  demand  from  Mrs.  VaasaU,  with  all  the 
^ate  and  Ibnnality  of  past  times^  the  hand  of  her 
Tocn^gest  daughter. 

To  £bma  herself  he  h«i  Jbreathed  no  hint  of  his  in- 
teatioM.  It  waajto.  the  mother,  alrei^y  oyerpcwisred  by 
ti»  weight  of  obligations  that  he  had  showered  on  her, 
tbt  fas  imi  appeal  wae  made,  and  Mrs.  Vassall  was 
itntk  dnmb  with  sarpriae. 

Durisg  the  first  few  moments  the  great  disparity  of  age 
•M  the  pKTJkwinant  teling  in  her  heart ;  but  this  gave 
«ay  to  ooamooMwes  of  the  enormous  ^vantages  of 
ttdk  a  oonaaaioo,  and  the  Jbrilliancy  of  a  fate  linked 
vidi  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  such  a  benefia^tor  to 
*M  family,  and  whoee  wealth  appeared  unbounded. 

The  mother  did  what  we  fear  only  too  many 
sood  mothers  of  these  times  would  have  done.  She 
jcive  her  consent  and  promised  her  influence  ;  but 
ibe  shrank  from  speaking  herself  to  Emma,  and 
devolved  the  task  lipon  her  son  Lawrence.  He 
Trlnetastly  performed  it,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  m^er  and  invalid  sister.  Emma,  deeply  feel- 
in?  the  obligations  of  her  family  to  General 
Eolyn,  had,  from  the  first,  taken  peculiar  pains  to 
|4ease  and  gratify  him.  But  now  when  she  heard 
ier  brother — 

Hate  and  breathless,  with  a  fkce  of  such  ashy  pale- 
K«  that  Lawrence  expected  every  moment  to  see  her 
^np,  stood  that  buoyant  figure,  now  trembling  with  dis- 
■ay,  aai  listening  with  strained  and  almost  agonised 
iCestioB,  as  he  pointed-  out  to  her  the  advantages  to 
W  derived  ftom  the  connexion  ;  the  reason  she  had 
Si^vn  him  to  suppose  her  answer  would  be  favourable  ; 
^  kns  hb  friendship  and  assistance  would  be  to  her 
^mdiy  were  itotfao-wSse ;  and,  finally,  the  stigma  to  be 
itTviwd  to  her  name,  if  the  world  heard  of  her  having 
toified  with  one  to  whom  she  had  every  reason  to  be 

^moDy  gnteAiL At  first  she  did 

■it  seem  to  comprehend  rightly  that  the  pleading  looks 
*f her  mother  and  the  persuasive  tones  of-  her  brother, 
etaU  pearfbly  be  in  earnest ;  her  startled  senses  did  not 
Ww  hew  io  i»ollect  themselves. 

'  Uazry  that  old  man,  mamma !  you  must,  you  must  be 
Mmg !  Lawrence,  I  will  not  believe  it !  marry  a  man 
aU  cas^^  to  be  my—" 

She  rteyptd  «ndden]y,.for  the  silent  naqie  of  '^  fiither" 
fvrjmmd  the  Upa  of  General  Yassall's  children  m 
lewwce  of  the  vridow. 

*  Many  him  !  never !  Sooner  let  me  beg  my  bread  ! 
^imy  a  wtutfn  his  money  !"  she  cried  with  indigna- 

t^aad'aSOTB .    '^  Gratitude  1  is  that 

^k  w<M^  to  be  dragged  in  to  serve  in  such  a  ca^e  I 


never !  And  as  fbi  ^on;  La^^no^ !  yon,  i#ith  ydur  ap* 
right,  high,  and  strict  reli^us  principles  !"  she  added, 
tuming^abruptly  on  him,  *^  have  they  actually  drawn  you 
in  to  plead,  support,  outrage,  and  abuse  such  principles* 
by  arguing  on  so  unworthy  a  theme  !  impo4»ble  I  and 
if  they  have,  yon  are  arguing  against  your  conscience  I" 
There  Emma  Vassall  was  right  enoogh.  .  1*he  silent 
monitor  was  busy  within  the  breast  of  Lavrrenee. 

But  the  high-spirited  girl  was  aootii  eflvctnally 

tamed.    Her  elder  sister  arrived  from  London,  and 

said,  *^  Leave  all  to  me ;"  while  the  mother  s  heart 

relented  over  her  beloved  child. 

Mrs.  Chetwood,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  in- 
stantly hit  upon  the  straightforward  and  desperate  sys- 
tem. She  shut  herself  in  .the  room  witii  her  young 
sister,  and  for  hours  they  were  closeted  together.  What 
passed  during  that  long  interview,  Mrs.  Chetwood  did 
not  disclose.  A  dead  silence  had  reigned  thronghont  the 
house,  and  the  well-known  sounds  of  Emma's  voice, 
raised  to  its  passionate  pitch,  had  not  been  heafd  ;  but 
when  Elizabeth  rejoined  the  family  circle,  she  greeted 
them  with  the  words — 

**  Congratulate  yourselyes,  I  have  brought  her  to  rea- 
son ;  and  she  bega,  Lawrence,  that  yon  will  go  and  speak 
to  her." 

^  Oh  1  Bessy,  what  have  you  said  and  ,donet"  cried 
:Mr8,  Vassall,  terifiad  that  the  stem  nature  had  been 
too  harsh. 

'^  Mother,  do  .not  alarm  yourself.  I  had  only  a  few 
words  to  whisper  to  her,  and  they  did  their  errand  very 
q>eedi]y :  she  is  as  good  as  a  child ;  butahe  wants  you, 
Lawrence ;  will  you  go  1" 

^  Will  she  appear  at  dinner  T  asked  Mrs.  Vassall,  anx- 
iously.       •  

"  I  suppose  so.    Why  should  she  not  1"       ', 

"  Sir  Courtney  returns  to-day  ;  does  she  know  that  f* 

'^  I  really  never  asked.  I  did  not  go  beyond  what  J. 
said  I  would  perform."  .   . 

Lawrence  songht  his  young  sister^^  ^e  guessed 

the  secret  of  Mrs.  Chetwood's  mysterious  power. 

It  must  have  been  some  cojumunication  respecting 

**  poor  Emma's  first  ttnhi4[»py  love." 

Lawrence  Vassall  had  seen  his  sister  in  very  km  of 
her  moods.  He  had  heard  of  the  violence  of  her  temper, 
even  from,  a  child,  and  he  had  witnessed  a  little  of  it  at 
the  parsonage  ;  bat  he  was  notprepared  for  the  humour 
in  which  he  found  her  on  repairing  to  her  room. 

The  wretched  girl  was  pacing  up  and  down,  accord- 
ing to  her  fhvourite  custom,  as  though  the  boundary 
from  wall  to  wall  were  irritating  and  torturing  her — 

"^  The  prisctnM  thrash  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  captive  eagle  dies  for  rage." 

And  Emma's  disposition  partook  very  much  of  the  lat- 
ter spirit. 

She  stopped  suddenly  when  he  entered,  and  looked 
unshrinkingly  on  the  ndld,  subdued  countenance,  so  sor^ 
rowfnl,  that  met  her  gaze. 

^  Well,"  she  exchiimed, "  have  they  told  von  1  do  yon 
know !  Are  you  come,"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
**  to  congratulate !" 

'<  No  !  but  to  expostulate,  Emma.** 

*  iris  vain  ;  my  word  is  ^Missed  ;  no  power  on  earth 
would  ncgfv^  move  me.  Uear  me,  Lawrence  ;  do  not  think 
that  I  am  either  blind  or  a  dupe.  I  may  be  a  tool,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  !  I  know  that,  by  marryiai^  so  many 
thousands  a-year,  I  am  supporting  the  falling  fortunes  <^ 
my  family.  I  see  that  by  giving  a  valuable  hand  like  this, 
without  a  sixpence  or  a  heart  in  it,  to'  Sir  Courtney 
Emlyti,  I  am  ridding  my  mother  of  two  encnmhrsaees  at 
once;  both  myself  and  Tom.  Therefore,  you  se^)theagfa 
I  am  a  tool,  a  voluntary  tool,  I  am  no  dupe  !". 

Lawrence  was  shocked. 

The  brother  remonstrated,  and  entreated. ' 

Emma  stood  motionless  during  the  address,  and  she 
leant  her  head  against  the  window  frame,  and  closed 
her  evef»  as  he  proceeded.   The  colomr  >f as  slowly  dy  jng 
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AWmy  fron  Ker  ehtfek  and  lip,  and  she  mnmnred  indis- 
iinoU  J,  ^  My  word  is  pftsiad." 

We  cannot  give  the  continued  energetic  remon- 
strance of  him  who  spoke  as  a  brother,  and  ex* 
horted  as  a  minister  of  Grod,  It  wrong  from  the 
wretched  young  girl  the  only  confidence  that  she 
had  ever  yet  imparted  to  any  human  being. 

''Brother  !"  eried  Emma,  starting  from  her  attitude, 
^  you  may  argue,  you  may  exhort,  you  may  despise  ! 
but,  Lawrence,  yon  cannot  persuade  1  words  have  been 
spoken  to  me  to-day  that  are  burning,  burning  here  !" 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  on  her  breast.  *^  No  sentence 
you  ean  utter  can  efface  them,  or  soften  their  effect. 
You  say  Elisabeth  would  not  tell  you  what  she  said  t 
then  I  will  tell  you  myself.  But  remember  this,  that 
yon  are  the  first,  the  only  mortal  to  whom  my  secret, 
BO  long,  so  Jealousdy  guarded,  has  erer  been  revealed." 

Her  Toiee  shook  at  last,  aad  the  feminine  feelings  of 
her  nature  were  reassuming  their  sway.  She  began  in 
that  low  and  tremulous  tone  whioh  inrariably  influences 
the  Toioe  when  **  VcibjH  aimi^  is  the  theme,  and  quickly 
and  clearly  recounted  the  history  of  the  first  few  weeks 
of  her  life  under  Mrs.  Amyott's  roof.  At  last  she  came 
to  the  episode  itself. 

**  People  first  watched  us,  and  then  reports  began  to 
be  circulated.  We  did  not  listen  to  them ;  we  closed  our 
ears,  Lawrence,  for  it  was  a  happy  dream  to  be  together  ; 
and  if  one  had  breathed  these  world's  whispers  to  the 
other,  the  spell  would  hare  been  soTered.  Ah  me !  are  we 
ifet  serered  now  f  But  I  did  not  know  then  what  I 
know  now.  I  went  on  trusting — ^hoping — ^ftilly,  firmly 
believing — deceired  by  his  looks — by  his  actions — 
his— '» 

She  paused  ;  and  as  she  laid  her  head  on  her  brother's 
shoulder,  large  heavy  drops  began  slowly  to  force 
themselves  tlm>ugh  the  lids,  whioh  she  still  kept  firmly 
closed. 

Lawrence  could  not  speak,  he  felt  for  her  so  keenly. 

As  she  went  on,  expressions  of  blame  were  ut- 
tered by  the  indignant  brother ;  but  to  these 
Emma  would  not  listen.  No  word  of  meaning  had 
ever  passed  Aylmer  s  lips — ^no  hint ;  but  still  she 
had  hoped,  till  now  that  Elisabeth  hod  driven  her 
frantic,  and  she  exclaimed— 

"  I  could  have  died,  to  live  and  hear  her  say  so 
calmly,   'The  man  himself  denies  all  partioipatlon,  if 

any  attachment  does  exist.'  " 

"  Lawrence,"  she  added,  suddeidy  stopping,  and  passing 
her  huid  over  her  forehead,  "  you  had  better  go  now.  I 
am  getting  bewildered  ;  my  word  is  passed.  Tell  my 
mother  not  to  fear  ;  I  shall  not  retreat.  And  now,  Law- 
rence, leave  me  I  But  remember,  tell  them  'all — ^let  no 
soul  come  near  me,  leave  me  to  myself ;  I  shall  play  my 
part  well,  and  appear  in  proper  time.  Hark  !  tiiere 
comes  Sir  Courtney  !  Now,  remember  I  have  done  what 
they  wished,  and  I  will  go  on  to  the  end,  but  only  on 
one  condition,  that  I  am  left  to  myself !  No  interrup- 
tions, no  congratulations,  no  thanks,  'but  peace,  or 
they  will  drive  me  beyond  my  own  control.  Now  I  am 
wound  up,  and  can  enoounter  the  worst."  And  Law- 
rence, the  good  and  excellent  brother,  left  her,  saddened, 
and  moun3yilly  impressed  with  the  story  of  her  life,  so 
simply,  yet  so  incoherently  told. 

In  the  trying  scenes  that  preceded  the  marriage, 
Emma  acted  her  part  well.  Only  once,  when  she 
learned  from  her  prudent  sister  that  their  spend- 
thrift brother,  Tom,  was  again  In  difficulties,  while 
listlessly  holding  in  her  hand  a  case  of  diamonds, 
presented  by  Sir  Courtney,  she  expressed  a  wish 
that  she  might  use  the  diamonds  for  her  brother's 
relief. 

"  Leave  Tom  «nd  his  money  matters  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Chetwood. "  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  not  one  to  lose  anything 
for  want  of  asking." 

*'  Ask  r»  cried  Emma,  starting  up  5 "  yon  don't  mean- 


that  he  would  ask  Sir  Courtney  foi^— for — EUn) 
what  do  you  mean  t " 

"  Pflhaw  I  Emma,  how  foolishly  sensitive  you 
Who  do  you  suppose  is  to  take  our  gallant  brother  ot 
his  hvely  dilemmas,  unless  it  is  the  only  married  ma 
whom  he  has  the  sli^test  claim  I" 

"  Claim  V  exclaimed  Emma,  vehemently  ;''what  cl 
has  he,  or  have  we,  on  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn  !  Clain 
claim  ! — on  a  man  who  has  loaded  ns  with  his  liberal 
Ask  a  pecuniary  favour  of  a  man  who  is  acting  so  n 
and  disinterestedly  at  this  very  moment,  that,  if  1 1 
to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  should  still  feel  a  debto 
the  last  degree  1"    .    .    .    . 

"  In  spite  of  your  heroics,  however,  I  suspect  T( 
debts  are  more  easily  liquidated.  Certainly  Tom's  h 
seems  much  U^ter  within  the  few  last  days,  than  it 
when  Sir  Courtney  first  proposed  to  you." 

Emma  hid  her  ftboe  in  her  hands. 

"  This  is  indeed  dreadfhl  1 — ^already  to  begin.  1 
they  but  waited  :  but  no— to  be  like  sharks  the  ins 
he  was  in  ^e  toils.   Shocking  I  shocking !"    .    . 

The  picture  of  poor  Emma's  mind  at  Uiis  moment 
most  melancholy.    Her  temper  was  more  than  erer 
even,  her  spirits  most  unequal.    There  were  mom> 
when  she  gave  way  to  bursts  of  merriment  most  unu: 
to  her,  and  at  others  she  sunk  into  sullen  gloom, 
poor  mother  watched  her  with  feelings  which  on 
mother  can  understand  :  it  was  a  mixture  of  sympa 
reproach,  tenderness,  and  sorrow.     She  longed  to  1 
to  her,  to  expostulate,  nay,  even  to  reprove  her, 
yet  she  feared  to  rouse  any  greater  excitement  in 
breast. 

Helen  Vassall,  the  sick  sister,  was  the  one  towi 
whom  Emma  had  always  diown  the  most  unvaried 
bearanoe.  Her  gentle  nature,  and  suffering  state, ! 
rendered  her  ever  an  object  of  tenderness  to  the  hi 
spirited,  but  really  warm-hearted  girl ;  but  now,  e 
towa^s  her,  she  occasionally  gave  proofe  of  tern 
which  pained  the  poor  invalid  and  shocked  her  mol 
to  witness. 

"My  child,"  Mrs.  Vassall  was  at  length  roused 
say,  (one  morning,  after  having  watched  with  deep  1 
nervous  concern  the  irritable  msoner  with  which  Em 
treated  the  meek,  enduring  Helen,)  "  how  altered ; 
are  of  late  I  It  displeases  me  to  see  yon  thus  give  1 
to  every  impulse  of  your  temper  ;  I  remember  the  t 
when  nothing  could  have  drawn  finom  you  an  unk 
word  to  Helen." 

Emma  coloured  violently.  The  next  moment,  s))e  bt 
into  a  passionate  fiood  of  tears  ;  and  starting  from 
seat,  she  rushed  towards  the  so&  npon  which  her  mot 
was  seated.    She  knelt  before  her,  and  hid  her  face  u] 
her  lap,  sobbing  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Vassall  was  much  moved  at  this  unusual  sip 
for  Emma  seldom  allowed  her  softer  feelings  to  evi 

till  ATHB  A I  V<l<l 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  she  foltered  forth, "  do  not  chide  n 
for,  in  the  state  of  my  feelings  at  present,  a  harsh  w 
from  you  will  break  my  heart.  I  do  indeed  endcarc 
for  your  dear  sake,  to  stifle  much  that  I  feel :  for  y 
sake  alone  I  do  it.  And  mamma»  in  the  midst  of  aU 
failings,  all  my  imperfections,  yon  know  that  I  have 
ways  loved  you,  always  endeavoured  to  please  yon :  w 
wud  as  I  have  been  to  others,  to  you  I  have  been 
affectionate  child ;  have  I  not,  mother  f  You  asked  1 
and  I  have  broken  with  every  feeling  which  I  hare  ch 
ished  ;  and  in  so  doing,  you  may  l^lieve  that  my  ]> 
heart  is  very,  very  sore ;  so  this  is  not  the  moment 
chide  me,  dearest  mamma.  Helen  will  forgive  roe 
know ;  for  she  is  sure  that,  in  spite  of  my  apparent  1 
kindness,  I  love  her  dearly." 

What  were  Mrs.  Vaasall's  feelings  t 

Emma's  marriage  was  arranged,  and  the  woi 
had  its  talk.  "Sixty,  if  a  day,"  was  the  ar 
the  bridegroom  ;  some  said  **  sixty-eight,"  b 
"  well  made  up,"  and  with  fifteen  thousand  a-y« 
Everhard  Ayhner  now  yowed  that  his  last  wi 
for  Emma  was  heayed ;  while  Emm*— Bnt--- 

The  deed  was  done,  for  the  msrrisi^e  preUmwa" 
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VCR  proeeediflg  with  imnsnal  rapidity ;  and  Emma  Vaa- 
sill  stillliTiiig  recklessly  on,  under  the  influence  pf  her 
deloiioQ,  was  canying  it  all  with  a  high  hand. 

Itms  thus  that  Sir  William  Crewe  saw  her  one  day^ 
vtei  be  was  calling  at  Mrs.  Chetwood's^  from  whose 
hsc«  she  was  to  be  married ;  and,  lovely  aa  she  wa«» 
then  wu  something  so  repugnant  in  her  manner,  that 
keleft  the  house  with  the  impression  strongly  stamped 
apoD  his  mind  that,  after  all,  his  friend  had  had  an  escape. 

He  hsd  casually  (probably  by  accident)  mentioned 
Evcriurd  Aylmer's  name,  and  looked  in  yain  for  the 
ciiBion  blush  that  a  few  short  weeks  before  would  have 
nrexcd  the  fair  yonng  fiice. 

Men  are  quick  enough  in  seeing  a  blush,  but  they 
d»iot  appear  to  he  equally  aliye  to  the  deeper,  the 
■OR  heartfelt  emotion,  which  robs  the  cheek  of  its  co- 
kir,  and  gradually  leares  it  bloodless  ;  he  might  haye 
sea  that  had  he  glanoed  again ;  but  he  saw  nothing  save 
the  ihort,  fiill  lip,  curling  more  proudly  than  usual ;  and 
kkft  the  house,  to  use  his  own  expression,  **  quite  dis- 

In  the  door  had  closed  on  him,  that  young  girl 
tu  locked  in  her  own  room,  flung  on  her  bed,  in  ^  the 
pitiiaot  violence  of  grief,  repentance,  and  remorse  ;  but 
itwutookte  !  Little  did  Sir  William  Crewe  imagine 
iS  tte  torture  which  was  going  on  in  that  proud  but 
i»nag  heart. 

A  vmnan's  lore  will  truly  outlive  hope ;  from  Emma, 
ktpe  HIS  gone  for  ever  !  but  still,  unfortunate,  ill-regu- 
Ittedgiri  1  still  she  loved  ;  and,  in  wretchedness  and 
^apiir,  how  often  did  busy,  mocking  memory,  bring 
kaek  to  her  mind  the  happy,  happy  days  that  were  past 

The  long  tables  laid  out  for  the  marriage  break- 
Mmi  through  Mrs.  Chetwood's  two  long  draw- 
ts^-rooms.  Every  face  was  gaj  when  the  bride 
M  left,  save  her  sister  Fanny's.  She  hid  herself 
behind  a  pillar  bet'ween  the  rooms  to  oonoeal  her 
nd  eves,  aad  thanlced  Heaven  that  in  this  mar- 
nags  «  without  a  spark  of  love, "  she  had  had  no 
put 

*  If  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
c^Iiressionofher  OQontenance  just  before  she  said  the 
voni '  I  will,'  whea  she  looked  so  wildly  round  the 
4iRh  13  if  to  ask,  '  Is  there  no  one  to  save  me  t'  How 
tbt  look  will  ever  haunt  me  1*'  and  Mrs.  Amyott's  tears 
UhHteriy. 

^  Nugent  thought  Fanny  very  foolish. 

To  oblige  her  brother  and  his  young  nautical 
^i^a,  Mis.  Amyott^  on  the  same  evening,  gave  a 
Mi  dance  and  a  sandwich  supper,  as  Mrs.  Chet* 
vood  would  not  hear  of  dandng  on  her  fine  car- 
p^;  and  to  this  dance,  in  honour  of  Emma's 
kiidal,  was  Ayhner  dragged,  and  gaily  he  joined 
0  the  reveL  **  This  is  what  the  world  calls  wear- 
ing the  willow,"  cried  a  witty  young  lady  in  the 
^^ace ;  and  long  afterwards,  when  Emma  chanced 
^iiearof  it^  she  exclaimed  in  bitterness  to  herself, 
'^He  could  dance  on  my  wedding-day." 

The  marriage  of  Lawrence  soon  followed  that 

^liis  sister.    The  amiable,  rich,  and  high-bom 

^J  Gerard  was  gladly  surrendered  to  the  humble 

Mir,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  young  affec- 

^^  by  parents  who  judged  him  by  his  worth 

^  his  power  to  make  their  daughter  happy,  and 

tet  by  his  vrealth  or  station. 

/I an gnrBy  if  ever  any  one  deserved  happiness  he 
^^  said  L»d7  Emlya,  as  she  tossed  ^e  letter  across 
^  table  to  her  hosbaad  which  announced  the  marriage. 

''Why  90  r  asked  Sir  Courtney. 

^Ji>oa*B  eyes  sparided  as  she  raised  them.  She  forgot, 
*>  the  anaeaty  that  the  question,  ^  Why  so  1"  was  a  fk- 
*^ta  phiase,  btoqglii  in  to  serve  on  every  oeoasion, 
^  flftea  used  by  Sir  Courtney  when  he  had  heard  the 
•ciewe  that  preceded  it. 


She  only  fancied  it  implied  a  doubt  whether  Lawrence 
did  deserve  to  be  happy  or  not ;  and  with  her  usual 
thoughtless  petulance  she  prepared  to  defend  his  cause 

warmly The  Emlyns  had  now  been 

married  three*  months,  and  the  time  had  passed  very 
swiftly,  but  not  so  smoothly  as  Sir  Courtney  had  ex- 
pected. Emma  had  never  in  her  life  been  thwarted  in 
anything,  and  he,  half  unconsciously,  thwarted  her  con- 
tinually  ;  this  gave  rise  to  opposition  on  her  part,  and 
argument  on  his,  and  sometimes  the  two  voices  rose  ra- 
ther high,  for  people  who  had  not  even  returned  from 
their  wedding  tour. 

Immediately  on  their  marriage  he  had  taken  her 
abroad.  She  had  always  had  great  ideas  of  the  Rhine 
and  Italy,  and  a  sort  of  romantic  longing  to  visit  both. 
The  word,  '^  abroad"  had  always  comprised,  in  her 
imagination,  the  two ;  but  when  Sir  Courtney  communi- 
cated to  her  their  proposed  route,  it  was  Spain  and 
France,  because  he  had  never  been  there  himself;  and 
this  was  the  first  subject  of  disagreement  between  them. 

^  France  !  the  very  name  of  which  I  hate  and  detest; 
and  Spain,  Sir  Courtney  1  I  have  a  horror  of  Spain." 

Thus  opposition  began.  Emma  discovered 
that  her  husband,  if  slow  in  receiving  ideas^  was 
doggedly  obstinate  in  all  his  purposes. 

The  next  failing  she  discovered  was  his  watchful  jea- 
lousy. If  on  some  sudden  impulse  of  her  warm  and  ener- 
getic nature,  she  lavished  praises  on  Lawrence,  or  her 
sister  Fanny,  or  even  her  sick  and  suffering  sister  Helen, 
and  her  voice  took  a  tone  of  tenderness  unusual  to  it.  Sir 
Courtney  was  visibly  annoyed. 

"  You  speak  in  an  accent  of  most  poignant  regret," 
he  once  said,  *'  as  if  you  were  never  to  see  them  again, 
or  as  if  I  had  treated  you  cruelly,  in  taking  you  from 
them.     Are  you  pining  for  home,  Emma !" 

^  Yes,  I  am,"  was  her  ready  reply ; ''  and  I  should  only 
be  too  enchanted  to  get  back  again." 

And  then  Emma  fell  into  a  train  of  musing :  she 
thought  of  her  home,  humble  though  it  was,  but  the 

abode  of  peace  and  love She  whiq>ered 

to  herself,  ^^  Why  did  I  ever  leave  it !"  and  she  sighed 

bitterly. 

'  Sir  Courtney  was  watching  her  countenance. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  life  we  are  to  lead 
together,"  said  he;  ^for  I  have  never. been  accustomed 
to  settling  down  in  any  fixed  home,  and  you  appear  to 
me,  my  dear  Emma,  to  dislike  travelling." 

^  It  is  three  months  since  we  left  England,"  answered 
Emma. 

''  Then  we  wUl  return,"  said  Sir  Courtney ;  and  with- 
out another  word,  preparations  were  commenced,  and 
Lady  Emlyn  installed,  in  due  time,  in  a  house  in  Belgrave 
Square,  a  palace  in  magnificence,  and  a  wilderness  in 
size.  Wealth,  the  wealth  she  had  so  long  coveted,  was 
now  at  her  disposal.  She  had  unlimited  power  over  her 
husband's  house  and  purse,  and  nothing  she  asked  was 
ever  denied,  except,  indeed,  it  was  going  out  alone  ;  that 
Sir  Courtney  positively  interdicted. 

Neither  in  the  carriage  in  the  morning,  or  to  parties 
in  the  evening,  was  young  Lady  Emlyn  suffered  to  go 
*  unaccompanied  by  himself.     Having  no  occupation,  he 
was  always  at  her  service,  and  always  at  her  elbow.    . 

....  **  Just  as  if.  Sir  Courtney,  you  expected 
me  to  run  away  from  you,"  she  petulantly  said. 

Sir  Courtney  was  indescribably  shocked  at  the  expres- 
sion. 

**  Run  away  from  me  !  Emma,  if  you  have  the  least 
regard  for  me,  or  my  happiness,  never  use  those  words 
again  1  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dearest  girl,  you  were  in 
joke,  but  a  joke  on  such  a  subject  is  the  last  that  I 
should  wish  your  lips  to  utter." 

Mrs.  Vane,  a  tdlly,  flirting  member  of  Emma's 
society  in  her  first  season  in  London,  called  at 
Belgrave  Square,  and  told,  among  other  things,  of 
the  gay  dance  on  Lady  Emlyn's  wedding-day, 

**  Such  a  delightftd  party,  all  on  the  epnr  of  the  mor 
ment,  which  made  it  fifty  times  more  delightfrU.  Your 
brother^  the  sailoTi  was  t^liib  of  us  all :  what  a  charm* 
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ing  \ril(l  cfeatuM  li6  is  \  and  Mr.  Aylmer  waa  qaito  in 
Bpirits,  wliicli  amused  ns  exceedingly  ;  for — "    ... 

When  her  visiter  hsd  departed,  Enima  leant  back  in 
her  chair,  and  closed  her  eyes^    .    .    .    .    i      . 

**  It  wanted  but  this!"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  And 
now  pride,  aid  and  'support  me  !  He  could  dance  on  my 
wedding  day  !  dance  upon  the  grave  of  my  happiness, 
and  be  gay  upon  the  threshold  from  Which  the  viclim 
had  so  lately  passed  !  So.  the  worst  is  over  ;'We  may 
meet  in  safety  now  ;  after  this  I  can  bear  it  well." 

Sir  Courtney  entered  tfie  room  whilst  the  large  tears 
were  still  glistening  on  her  cheek,- and  earnestly  and 
anxiously  inqnired  ^e  reason  'of  them.* 

**  Which  of  your  sisters  was  it  that  I  saw  leaving  the 
house  ;  and  what  has  she  said  to  you,  dearest !" 

''It  was  neither,"  said  Emma;  ^  and  nothing  particu- 
lar upset  me  ;  I  only  feel  rather  \(tw  and  nervous.  I  was 
half  asleep  wh'eii'y'Ou  entered,  and  hardly  aware  that 
these  silly  tears  were  not'dried  up.  Pray  do  not  worry 
yourself.  Sir  Courtney,  for  very  often  when  I  sit  think- 
ing all  alone,  I  surprise  myself  by  feeling  these  tears 
drop  on  my  hand.  H  is  the'wlai  of  our  family  ;  we  are 
such  tearful  people  that  we  could  weep  if  you  only 
asked  us."  ••*.,■ 

Sir  Courtney  was  very  far  from  satisfied,  and  by  no  means 
contented  with  the  answer.  .'...'*  Emma,"  said 
her  husband,  more  seriously  than  he  had  ever  yet  spoken 
to  her, "  your  truest  friend  in  this  world  must  be  your 
lineband  ;  and  if  you  have  mysteries  and  •  reservations 
from  liim,  and  thoughts  in  which  you  allow  him  no 
participation,  Ood  help  us  both  !" 

Emma  was  loo  i^roud  to  own  how  deeply  these  words 
affected  her,  but  her  si)enee  was  a  sign  she  felt  them.'  . 

Among^  the  many  good  and  noble 

traits  in  Sir  Courtney's 'bharabter,  was  his  continued  gen- 
erosity towards  the  Vassall  fIbmQy.  The  recreant  Tom 
was  the  only  one  who  had  greatly  tried  his  patience : 
yet  it  hi^d  stood  the  test ;  and  after  ibaking  the  payment 
of  his  debts  appear  as  his  sister's  weddiiig-present  to 
him.  Sir  Courtney  exerted  himself  tnceasii^y  to  pro- 
cure his  promotion,  and  launched  him  again  on  the  ele- 
ment of  his  profession. 

The  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  too,  became  the  resort 
and  rendezvous  of  every  member  of  the  family ;  and  when 
Helen  Vassall  required  medical  adrice,  Sir  Courtney 
would  nndertake^e  journey  to  the  High-Down  House, 
solely  that  Emma  might  have  the  satisfibction  of  bring- 
ing her  sister  up  to  town  herself. 

There  was  nothing,  in  short,  that  the  most  vigilant  and 
active  anxiety  for  her  happiness  could  suggest,  that  Sir 
Courtney  did  not  shower  down  upon  his  young  wife,  and 
at  last  smiles  began  to  move  the  scornful  lip. 

Emma  was  presented  at  Court,  and  was  uni- 
versally admired,  while  all  the  ladies  were  jealous 
or  envious  of  her  diamonds.  Sir  Courtney  was  at 
all  times  troublesomely  anxious  about  her  ap- 
pearance. He  directed  her  dress.  She  liked  her 
iiair  in  long  youthful  ringlets :  he  admired  the 
dignity  and  classic  chasteness  of  bands ;  but  on 
the  birth-day,  when  she  was  again  to  go  to  Court, 
slie  offered  a  compromise. 

**  I  will  go  to  the  Opera  in  the  evening  with  my  hair 
in  biuids  to  please  you,  provided  I  go  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  please  myself." 

"  The  two  cases  are  widely  different.  They  admit  of 
no  compaifson,  and  therefore  I  do  not  agree  to  the  com- 
promise," said  Sir  Courtney.  ^  At  the  drawing-room  you 
will  be  surrounded  by  crowds  of  my  friends,  in  whose 
eyes  I  should  wish  my  wife  to  appear  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  At  the  Opera  you  will  be  shut  up  in  your 
box,  and  seen  by  so  few,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  small 
consequence  whether  your  hair  be  curled  or  plain." 

*'  Then  I  am  to  infer,"  exclaimed  Emma  with  all  her 
girlish  petulance  and  haughtiness,  ^  that  my  appearance 
is  of  no  consequence' to  you,  except  as  regards  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  !  that  I  am  to  dress  like  a  puppet  for 

others,  not  yourself!" Sir  Courtney 

rose  m>m  his  seat  with  the  blood  ^nopnting  to  \f\fi  fore- 


head, and  calmly  left  the  kKmi  without  ttiteriitg  a  pl- 
iable. But  on  the  morning  of  the  drawing-room,  when 
Isidore  was  announced,  the  husband  and  the  hair-dresser 
entered  Lady  Emlyn's  presence  together,  and  seating 
himself  on  one  side  of  the  table.  Sir  Courtney  said  in  a 
firm,  distinct  voice — 

*'  You  will  dress  Lady  Em]3rn's  hair,  Monsieur  Isi- 
dore, in  bandeauxy  not  descending  too  low  on  either  side 
of  the  face,  and  the  diamonds  may  be  placed  as  they  werv> 
the  last  time,  except  that  with  less  hair.  Another  chain 
may  be  added,  which  I  have  brought  for  your  accep- 
tance, Emma. "  And  opening  a  cajse,  he  quietly  laid  the 
costly  and  glittering  gems  across  the  beautiful  fauids 
that  were  clasped' tightljr^on  her  knees,  as  she  trembled 
with  passion,  and  panted  till  her  heart  seemed  boiBlin^. 

But  her  pride  kept  in  the  torrent  of  angry  words  which 
her  lips  longed  to  play  in  reckless  defiance  of  her  hus- 
band's will ;  for  one  glance  of  Sir  Courtney's  stem  and 
steady  eye,  moving  from  herself  to  the  third  person  pre- 
sent, recalled  her  to  herself. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  she  curtseyed  herself 
past  her  sovereign  ;  her  lipis  compressed,  and  heary  eye- 
lids swollen  with  tears,  lowered  over  them  ;  those  who 
knew  her  stately,  careless  manner,  wondered  thai  day 
at  the  sudden  change,  and  little  dreamt  that  it  was  to 
be  attributed  to  such,  a  source.  .  And  in  the  erening, 
without  altering  the  disputed  style  of  hair,  she  went 
as  usual  with  her  husband  to  the  Opera*  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  ballet,  they  entered  the  crush-room,  to  await 
the  announcement  of  the  carriage.  . 

The  crowd  was  excessive,  and  Emma  clung  closely  to 
Sir  Courtney's  arm,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  cty  of 
^  Mrs.  Rochfort's  carriage  stops  the  way  !"  and  the  gay 
trappings  of  a  young  officer,  who  was  .passing  by,canght 
in  the  lace  of  Lady  Emlyn's  dress.  She  looked  up  whtn 
the  murmured,  indistinct  words  of  apology  fell  on  her 
ear  :  their  eyes  met.  She  saw  the  finked  brow,  and 
quivering  lip  of  that  well-remembered  fkce,  and  the 
speaking  emotion  of  every  agitated  feature. 

.  The  crowd  closed  round  them,  and  she  saw  no  more. 
j^  confused  noise,  mingled  with  the  hum  of  voices  ;  and 
the  outlines  before  her  faded  one  by  one  ;  heavier  and 
heavier  leant  the  weight  of  her  slight  figure  on  Sir 
Courtney's  arm,  and  when  he  looked  quickly  in  her  face, 
she  was  fainting  and  falling,  pale,  cold,  and  senseless. 

The.  breakfast  of  the  next  day  was  long  ami 
silent.  Sir  Courtney  sitting  with  the  newspaper  in 
his  hand,  and  his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  liis 
wife.  Emma  became  impatient  and  angry.  She 
moved  her  chair,  and  said  some  sharp  things  on 
this  fixed  staring,  on  which  Sir  Courtney  intimated 
that  he  had  a  question  to  put  to  her. 

^  You  shock  me,  by  thb  intemperate  indul- 
gence of  your  talent  fpr  repart^,"  was  the  mild  re- 
proof ;  '^  and  my  question  calls  for  no  irritable  reply*  It 
is  simply  this  :  will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
whoso  epaulette  caught  in  your  lappets  last  night  !*' 

Emma  looked  steadily  at  her  husband.  She  knew,  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice,Uiat  though  he  pronounced  tiie  words 
carelessly,  the  curiosity  that  prompted  them  had  a 
deeper  motive,  and  the  impulse  that  dictated  them  was 
anything  but  impromptu. 

Hers  was  not  a  character  to  tolerate  suspicion,  nor  a 
temper  to  stand  distrust,  therefore  the  moment  the  qnett- 
tion  was  put,  she  prepared  herself  for  any  attack  that 
might  follow  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  an  answer  was 
positively  demanded,  she  descended  to  an  equivocation — 

"  I  did  not  look  at  him :  when  the  occurrence  took 
place  I  believe  I  was  famting." 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  curled  Sir  Courtney's 
lip.  Its  sarcastic  expression  was  not  lost  on  its  object^ 
and  she  answered  it  with  characteristic  defiance. 

**  Pray,  Sir  Courtney,  had  you  any  particular  motive 
for  wishmg  to  know  that  person's  name  f" 

^  BefiMre  I  answer  that,"  returned  the  husband  with 
a  look  dnder  which  Emma's  eye  fell,  *^  allow  me  to  ask 
what  possible  motive,  Ljidy  Emlyn,  can  you  have  in  com 
c^alin^  it  ?" 
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Ttie  UUes  wiere  turned.  Emma  saw  at  the  instant, 
Ibt  teiroT  of  her  husband's  jealousy,  and  of  him  alto- 
pi&itty  would  lead  her  into  some  dangerous,  ahd  perhaps 
t3Ul  position,  unless  prompt  and  perfect  candour  in  her 
MXtusvrer  extinguished  the  fire,  which -her  perreise 
and  unarfiitfactory  speeeh  had  kindled.  But  then  the 
{^vocation  :  she  said  she  had  not  looked  at  him. 

Uw  Sir  Courtney  himself  who  relleyed  her  ftom 
M  eaburassment,  with  a  mildness  and  benignity 
«^  touched  her  heart  infinitely  more '  than  all  his 
nfo. 

'"Tbisk  sgain,  Emma.  I  am  perfectly  aware  he  was 
uBcquaintanee,  because  I  observed  him,  for  sometime 
psTiooslj,  watchiug,  I  imagine,  for  you  to  bow.  I  allow 
ikt  f oa  could  not  have  seen  him  if  you  were  taken  ill, 
kt  ]ros  night  haxe  noticed  him  as  he  stood  traiting 

"  I  DCTer  knew  any  one  so  strange  as  you  are,  Sir 
("ffiirtsej.  I  only  saw  one  person  in  the  whole  room  I 
bnr,  ud  that  was  Mr.  Aylmer." 

'Wss  he  iu  uniform  !" 

«Y«.* 

*Hiasph !  the  same  person.  Aylmer  was  the  name 
jKsayr 

*  Certainly.  Ererhard  Aylmer,  if  you  like  it  better, 
.lid  now  that,  like  a  good  child,  I  haye  answered  your 
\m&mj  permit  me  to  inquire  for  whom  you  took  this 
isSnduiir 

^'Fcr  a  Mr.  Aylmer  of  whom  I  hare  heard,"  replied 
S;  Omtaey,  pointedly.  **  And  now  you  see,  Emma,  that 
I  am  wiOing  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  you,  provided 
j^  pint  me  the  same  indulgence.  As  Miss  Vassall 
««ar  laae,  classed  with  that  of  a  Mr.  Gore,  often  came 
EjitT  my  notiee  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
gaartances  connected  with  the  acquaintance  between 

'^PtedUy  not,"  said  Emma,  now  colouring  deeply  ; 
"bit  OH  that  subject  I  am  silent,  if  you  please  1"  .    . 

Tbosgbts  many,  vague,  yet  fevered,  wandered  through 
Ikt  irnm.  Was  this  the  prospect  of  her  future  life  1 
•as  tbis  the  '^  real"  of  the  **  ideal  1"  and  was  every  fresh 
Kw  year  to  bring  with  it  fresh  new  causes  of  doubt, 
S|adoB,  distrust,  and  jealousy  ! 

Oh !  for  the  '^  dinner  of  herbs,"  and  its  ''love  there- 
vr^''  than  sadi  a  lot  of  unrest,  and  life  of  splendour  ! 
.\ad  yet  had  not  this  lot,  from  a  mere  child,  been  her 
^mh  desire !  had  she  not  often  and  often  breathed  the 
pnjer,  and  coveted  the  bliss  which  she  had  dreamt  it 
asR  bring! 

■Vnd  the  miserahle  young  girl  looked  round  on  the 
''«my  whkh  surrounded  her,  the  magnificence  which 
«  all  sides  net  her  gaze,  whilst  tears,  bitter  tears, 
tfwwed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes. 

Ajfaner  related  the  incident  in  the  cmsh-TOom 
ti*  his  confidant.  Sir  William  Crewe,  who  now  re- 
tii^ed  his  former  injurious  opinion,  and  owned 
^  he  had  done  Enuua  wrong.  There  had  been 
^*ul  play  somewhere.  She  had  been  sacrificed. 
'^  But  after  all,"  8iud— 

Sir  William,  with  the  laudable  wish  of  cons<^ing  his 
^^ead  after  his  own  fashion,  **  it  does  not  tell  very  well 
'■**  her  prindples,  considering  she  is  a  married  woman, 
to  g»  fiunting,  and  making  scenes,  and  all  that.  Upon 
uj  VQfd,  I  woiddn't  stand  in  Emlyn's  shoes  for  a  good 
"^ '  You  cannot  esteem  the  woman  who  has  suffbred 
I^Efelf  to  be  saeiificed,  or  have  any  very  high  opinion  of 
>0.  ^ler  so  certain  a  proof  that  she—" 

"  Never  niod  my  opinion,  never  mind  that,"  inter- 
^^^  Eveihard, "  nor  my  esteem.    If  the  scene  of  last 
*^  wve  eahmlated  to  lower  her  in  both,  it  has  but  re- 
^md  My  ptty,  I  f4Bar— ray  tenderness  !" 
^  *1hni  now's  your  time !"  cried  Sir  William,  earnestly. 

Go,  Evohsfd,  leave  the  dangerous  ground,  be  firm 
^  ^^tmg  Uk  0Bce--and  go." 

Iferlmd  w^t  abroad.  His  friend  soon  after- 
*>^  ite^iiied  Mary  Clarendon  ;  and  from  her 
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been  loved,  and  how  cruelly  bhe  had  heen  betrayed. 
This  past,  and  she, was  no  sooner  left  alone, 

Than  she  rushed  to  the  end  of  ^he  darkened  chamber, 
and  like  a  vehement  and  impetuous  child,  sank  passion- 
ately on  her  knees. 

It  was  all  over  ! — ^all,  all  over ! — the  long  strife  of 
feeling,  and  struggle  of  hope,  and  doubt,  and  agony,  and 
despair  1  The  veil  had  dropped,  her  conscience  was  at 
rest ;  she  had  been  deceived  and  sacrificed,  but  she 
thought  not  of  that  then  1  She  was  no  longer  the  weak 
vrretch  in  his  eyes,  loving,  and  not  beloved  again  !  and 
this  idea,  this  consciousness,  was  unspeakable  joy,  and 
indescribable  relief !  The  triumphant  feeling  uppermost 
in  her  heart,  was  simply,  that  Mrs.  Chetwood's  sentence, 
by  whid^  she  had  sealed  her  fate,  was  a  falsehood,  and 
that  Everhard  Aylmer,  when  he  pronounced  his  attach- 
ment hopeless,  must  have  been  totally  ignorant  how  truly 
and  sincerely  it  was  returned  I — ^and  now  it  was  all  over ! 
^e  wad  the  wife  of  another,  and  they  were  severed  for 
ever :  and  she  rose  from  her  knees  with  this  sensation 
of  boundless  relMf  strong  upouher,  and  good  resolutions 
crowding  fiust  and  thick  into  her  brain.    ...... 

Everlmrd  Aylmer  was  absolved  !  The  heartlessness, 
the  cold-bloodedness,  the  viUany  of  which  she  had  sus- 
pected him,  and  which  had  lowered  him  to  the  dust  in 
her  opinion,  were  absolved,  and  he.  was  acquitted  ! 

Emma,  not  yet  more  than  eighteen,  reached  a 
new  stage  in  her  married  trials.  Her  husband, 
from  being  stately  and  dignified,  beckme  gouty 
and  irritable;  and  a  still' greater  change  was 
wrought  in  the  once  violent  and  impatient  creature, 
who  now  watched  by  liis  couch,  all  endunince, 
forbearance^  and  genUeness.  Her  new  oondition, 
and  the  new  relations  of  the  ill-matched  pair,  are 
sketched  with,  we  think,  great  delicacy  and  felicity. 

To  her,  so  long  accustomed  to  receive  f^om'  him  love  that 
approached  to  adoration,  the  change  was  bitter  beyond 
expression.  When  he  showered  epithets  of  tenderness, 
upon  her  naine,'and  seemed  to  think  the  ground  itself 
not  good  enough  for  her  to  tread  on,  she  was  careless  of 
his  feelings,  s^d,  his  affection  was  unappreciated.  But 
when  once  she  began  to  iniss  all  this,  to  have  to  sit  by 
his  side  in  the  bright  summer  days,  and  hear  no  endear- 
ing accents,  to  wait  indefatigably  on  him,  and  instead 
of  thanks,  to  receive  a  reproach  for  the  additional  an- 
guish which  perhaps  the  light  touch  of  her  small  trem- 
bling hands  had  caused, — then  the  high  spirit  and  the 
warm  heart  sank,  and  died  within  her,  and  she  would 
hide  her  fiu>e  iu  her  hands,  and  for  the  first  time  iu  her 
life,  breathe  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  to  grant  her  pa- 
tience and  support — to  give  -her  strength  to  combat 
i^ainst  the  bitterness  and,  repining,  and  fbrtitude  to  fur- 
get  what  her  fate  might  have  been,  in'  striving  to  do 
her  duty  in  titat  which  it  was.  And,  Jband  as  it  proved, 
it  appeared  that  s^e  succeeded ;  for,  when  the  fit  was 
over,  his  kindness  to  her  returned,  though  to  the  world 
he  was  beginning  to  grow  hot  tempered  and  variable. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  well  again,  than  Lady 
Emlyn's  "  quality  of  mercy."  diminished,  and  words  of 
harshness,  ^at  were  endured  in  silence  when  her  hus- 
band was  suffering,  were  angrily,  and  often  vehemently 
returned,  when  health  and  strength  robbed  him  of  inter- 
est in  her  eyes. 

At  .last  these  disputes  were  no  longer  like  angels* 
visits,  they  ceased  to  take  place  ^only  when  they  were 
alone ;  for  on  the  eve  of  Lawrence's  marriage,  when  he 
was  staying  in  his  sister's  house,  he  vras  grieved  to  wit- 
ness one  of  them,  aiid  even  saw  Sir  Courtney  rise  to 
leave  the  room,  which  was  always  a  sign  he  was  irrita- 
ted beyond  his  self-control. 

^  Oh,  Emma  !  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  this  I  You 
vrill  lose  your  husband's  affection— indeed,  indeed  you 
will !  if  vou  mdulge  this  Iktal  love  of  opposition  to  his 
wishes  I " 

**  His  wishes!  Lawrence ;  say  rather  his  orders!  I 
am  Ilia  slave !  he  makes  mc  live  the  life  of  a  drudge ! " 

'  •*  Submit ;  it  U  a  wife'j»  fct  duty/'  urgvcd  Uwrvnw, 
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^  Lawrence,  no  woman  on  earth  could  be  such  a  piti- 
ful wretch,  or  so  abject  a  slaye,  as  yon  wish  me  to  be — 
to  fibwn  npoa  a  man  who  is  always  thwarting  me !  '* 

^  God  help  us  both/'  had  been  the  first  serious  ex- 
pression that  Emma  had  ever  heard  from  her  husband's 
Ups ;  and  now  that  the  same  fell  from  those  of  Law- 
rence, it  seemed  to  hare  gained  additional  weight  and 
power,  and  for  the  time-being  she  was  silenced. 

But  Emma  submitted,  made  the  amende  honor- 
ablCf  and  was  restored  to  farour ;  and  thus 

They  continued  to  go  on,  like  ill-accorded  instruments, 
well  tuned,  perhaps,  and  perfect  in  themselves,  but  which 
could  make  no  harmony  together,  because  the  pitch  of 
the  one  was  different  from  the  other. 

Sir  Courtney  Emlyn  had  married  a  comparative  child, 
and  moreover,  a  spoilt,  wayward,  indulged  favourite. 
How  difficult  was  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon  him- 
self !  The  love  he  felt  for  this  fair  young  being  was, 
indeed,  unbounded  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  her  vei^  faults 
and  foUies,  by  adding  to  the  anxiety  he  felt  on  her  ac- 
count, only  increased  the  interest  she  created  in  his 
breast.  But  we  can  easily  imagine  that  Sir  Courtney's 
life  was  not  one  of  tranquillity,  and  that,  if  he  had  trusted 
himself  to  ponder  upon  the  subject,  he  might  have  ques- 
tioned the  vrisdom  of  marrying  a  girl  young  enough  to 
be  his  granddaughter. 

Sir  Courtney  now  became  as  proud  of  his  young 
wife  sitting  contentedly  by  his  sick  couch,  as  of 
haying  her  beauty  admired  at  Court,  or  where 
she  sat  locked  up  in  her  box  at  the  opera.  He 
had,  from  the  first,  made  a  point  of  seeing  every 
letter  she  received,  and  one  day  detected  her  in 
trying  to  conceal  one,  which  she  knew  was  from 
her  good-for-nothing  brother,  Tom,  and  which  she 
feared  must  contain,  as  usual,  some  improper  de- 
mand. A  contest  arose  about  the  letter  with 
'^the  foreign  post-mark,"  and  Emma  at  last  gave 
it  up,  saying— 

**  Remember,  in  your  displeasure,  that  though  I  am 
his  sister,  I  neither  share  in  his  sinful  extravagance,  nor, 
though  obliged  to  give  you  his  letter,  do  I  support  him 
in  his  disgraceful  request." 

She  trembled,  as  well  she  might,  at  its  contents.  Tom, 
to  whom  Sir  Courtney  had  been  more  lavishly  generous 
than  to  any  one  of  the  family,  was  devoid  apparently 
of  the  smallest  recollection  of  past  assistance,  or  the 
slightest  delicacy  as  to  repeating  his  applications  ;  for 
this  letter  contained  a  cool  request  that  his  sister 
would  exert  all  her  influence  and  power  to  wring 
from  her  husband  two  hundred  pounds.  Sir  Courtney's 
face  was  the  picture  of  concentrated  anger  and  in- 
dignation, but  it  softened  in  a  measure  when  his  eyes 
fell  on  Emma. 

'^So,  Emma,"  he  began  bitterly,  ^  it  is  not  enough 
that  I  use  all  my  humble  influence  to  provide  for  your 
eldest  brother,  after  educating  him  to  the  scholar  that 
he  is  ;  it  is  not  enough  that  I  do  everything  in  my  limit- 
ed power  to  advance  the  interests  of  your  youngest,  in 
a  profession  to  which  I  never  belonged  ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  from  my  love  for  yourself,  I  have  often,  even  to  my 
own  inconvenience,  fostered  and  harboured  in  their  turn 
every  member  of  your  family  ;  no,  ail  this  is  nothing  ! 
but  I  must  do  more  !  I  must  live  to  find  that,  instead  of 
marrying  one  of  yon,  I  have  married  myself  to  the 
whole  ! " 

Emma's  colour  rose,  and  her  eyes  fliashed  fire,  as  she 
impetuously  exclaimed,  whilst  she  proudly  drew  up  her 
slight  figure, — 

^  You  know,  Sir  Courtney,  it  was  all  your  own  tree 
will  1  No  mortal  had  anything  to  do  vnth  your  marrying 
me  !  It  was  your  own  free  will  and  deed,  with  little  wish 
or  will  of  mine!" 

And  the  moment  the  words  had  escaped  her  lips,  she 
would  have  given  all  her  possessions  to  have  recalled 
them  ;  but  they  had  passed  :  Sir  Courtney  had  heard 
them !  Every  feature  of  his  face  showed  that  he  had : 
they  shook  with  anger  and  dismay. 


These  things  also  past,  but  they  never  ecu 
forgotten.  There  was  again  reconciliation 
confidence,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  was  gone  for 
It  began  to  be  whispered  that  Sir  Courtne; 
Lady  Emlyn  were,  notwithstanding  their  bri 
position,  anything  but  happy. 

Though  the  laugh  was  on  the  lip,  there  was  bitt* 
in  the  heart ;  the  diamonds,  and  the  station,  an 
wealth,  and  the  consequence,  had  all  been  bouglii 
a  heavy  price :  for  Lady  £m|yn  was  most  unhappy 
the  world  for  once  was  right  when  it  pronounced  1 

Tones  of  affection,  and  tones  of  kindness,  had  foi 
time  been  but  '^  green  spots  in  the  desert "  to 
Emlyn.  A  change  had  at  last  come  over  Sir  Coun 
manner,  and  a  suspicious  attention  to  every  syllablt 
fell  from  her  lips  as  to  her  career  before  her  mar 
which  harassed  and  sometimes  tortured  her. 

Sir  Courtney,  by  accident,  learned  that  his 
had  refused  the  rich  and  handsome  Captain 
rester,  and  he  consequently  concluded  that 
afi^ections  must  have  been  preoccupied.  He 
came  morbidly  anxious  on  this  subject ;  and  ( 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  tete-d-iete,  cried — 
■  **  From  my  earliest  years  I  had  always  made 
solve  that,  when  I  married,  it  should  be  to  a  woma 
whose  heart  no  other  had  yet  made  an  impres 
Emma,  for  the  sake  of  my  future  peace,  confidence, 
happiness,  I  implore  you  to  tell  me,  was  your  man 
with  me  against  your  own  free  will  3  Was  it  rend 
doubly,  trebly,  incalculably  more  distastefiil  to  jo 
the  existence  of  some  previous  attachment ! " 

Emma  too  well  knew  that  her  husband 
already  informed  on  every  point  on  which  he 
manded  explanation,  and  that  his  question 
but  a  piece  of  ingenious  cruelty.  She,  theref 
considered  herself  insulted  by  it,  and  disdai 
to  reply ;  saying  haughtily,  that,  with  the  ' 
registered  in  his  heart,  his  inquiries  should  h 
preceded  his  marriage. 

Emma's  sisters  were  not  unobservant  special 
of  her  domestic  sufierings ;  and  the  kind  Foi 
was  ready' to  commit  all  manner  of  follies  in 
tempting  to  redress  wrongs  of  which  no  one  e 
heard  a  complaint  from  Emma  ;  and  now — 

It  was  the  close  of  the  season :  the  Emlyns  if 
going  abroad,  and  had  given  their  last  grand  enterti 
ment,  when  the  morning  after  it  had  tsJcen  place,  v\ 
Emma  was  busily  employed  in  arranging  her  jewel  b 
Mrs.  Chetwood  and  Mrs.  Amyott  were  announced.  « 
did  Lady  Emlyn  know  their  mission  ;  and  placid  i 
the  smile  on  that  beautifhl  young  face,  as,  witb 
pausing  in  her  occupation,  she  listened  to  the  aliern 
reproofe,  injunctions,  advice,  and  cautions,  which  i&^i 
in  rapid  turn  from  her  sisters'  lips. 

She  continued  composedly  brightening  up  the  cof 
gems  before  her,  with  her  long  black  lashes  resting 
her  cheek,  which  had  once  been  wont  to  tell  her  evt 
feeling,  but  which  now  preserved  its  bright  tran^ 
rence,  without  one  additional  tint  of  colour,  until  af 
nearly  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  the  vain  errand  ; ' 
sisters  paused,  and  then  Emma  looked  up,  and  spoke- 

«  I  thank  you  both,  if  this  is  meant  in  kindness, 
thank  you  once  more  for  your  interference  in  my  " 
and  prospects  ;  but  I  mtend  it  to  be  the  last  time  J 
do  so,  and  I  beg  you  will  remember  that  so  it  is  w « 
Fanny,  I  am  not  now  addressing  myself  to  yon  :  »  ^ 
Elizabeth  that  I  wish  to  caU  home  her  past  behfc^io 
on   my   accoxmt,   and  the  long   course  of  "**"*. 
treachery,  and  nnpardonable  deceit,  of  which  she  n 
made  me  the  innocent  victim ;  and  after  that,  o 
Chetwood,  preach  to  me  of  my  conduct  as  a  wife*  aj 
talk  to  me  of  my  love  for  my  husband  I "     •    •  ,.\' 
«  Yes  !  »  continued  Emma,  with  a  smile  of  thebitt^w 
triumph,  •<  you  have  no  longer  to  deal  with »  a"F« 
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kt  aa  diat  sobjeci  ny  lipi  are  dosed,  fear  no  betrayal 
fraa  iM  1  I  Imow  idl;  and  in  yonr  own  heart  I  leave 
joi  to  Mtk  the  reet  of  the  eting  oonreyed  in  those 
words ;  bnt  wfacnerer  yon  taunt  and  repioaoh  me  with 
Mtf  mdaet  to  my  husband,  I  rise  against  yon  I  Who 
Side  ue,  by  a  shameftil  fUsehood,  Sir  Gonrtney  Emlyn's 
wife!  Yoonelf  1  Who  wrong  from  my  existence 
tmj  hope  of  happiness,  and  then  dares  to  say  I  make 
Im  ntsoible,  both  at  home  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wwid !  Yoo,  Elizabeth !  sad  yet  both  of  yon,  my  sis- 
kHiBade  me  marry  this  man  I " 

6  Oh,  Emma,  not  I !  **  burst  ftom  Mft.  Amyott's  lips, 
wtich  were  white  with  agitation. 

**  Yon  aided,  Fanny  ;  yon  supported  the  iUsehood, 
vMdi  diew  frmn  me  my  agoniwd  consent  1  *' 

"^  M J  dear  sister  I "  eried  Mrs.  Amyott,  flying  to  the 
bidiBg  doozs,  that  were  open,  and  olosing  t£sm,  "  if 
ujcf  tbe  serrants,  or  yonr  husband,  sho^d  hear  all 

*  Let  them !  let  him  !  That  man,  for  the  last  eighteen 
Bfsth  of  my  life,  has  tortured  me,  by  a  succession  of 
tpmie^  which  I  hare  borne  in  nncomplaining  silence; 
j.'t  hae  yon  reproach  me  for  my  conduct  as  a  wife  1 
\^  &rget  what  has  been  said :  there  is  a  point  to 
T-kh  I  mesn  to  go,  but  not  one  step  beyond  1  I  ao- 
napuy  bim  abroad  this  summer :  I  cling  to  him,  to 
■jniKfy,  IS  long  aa  I  can  ;  but  the  moment  he  tries 
■ebeyo^  ay  patiemee,  beyond  my  powei^--BO  help  me 
Ettf» !  as  I  stand  before  you  both,  I,  leave  him  for 
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It  VII  a  dreadfhl  scene,  it  was  a  fearfiil  lesson ;  and 
khateis  were  aliooked--eTen  petrified  I 

On  this  same  moTning  Sir  Courtney  brought  in 
the  letters  of  the  day  to  his  wife,  and  retired  to 
nad  his  own.  The  first  dropt  from  her  haiid.  It 
«u  wnttea  from  priaon  by  her  brother,  who  had 
yt  only  contracted  new  debtee  but  embezzled  a 
c:«adetable  sam  mtnuted  to  bim  by  a  poor  mid- 
!£ipsDan  for  his  mother.  Kmma,  overpowered  by 
W  feding^  became  insensible.  When  she  i«- 
moed  she  g^aneed  loond  her  splendid  xt>om8, 
ud  at  her  priceleflB  jewels,  and  thought  of  her 
fetched  and  disgraced  brother,  the  inmate  of  a 
JQwu 

^bewtbat  at  thai  momsnt  the  letter  whiefa  would 
oMSKnto  herknsbaaid  beyond  words  was  in  has  hands. 
Ste  bew  that  no  appeal  ef  the  most  piereing  misery 
vjild  aoOen  that  siieni  heart,  when  onee  a  resolution 
^  ftmed ;  and  in  that  ease,  vHiat  was  to  become  of 
^bplesB  brother  t 

Ii  tyi  agoaiiing  slate  of  mfaid,  her  eyes  again  rested 
a  the  geaa  before  Imt,  g^ttefing  in  the  morning  snn, 
^  their  thoanod  rays  ef  li^t.  <^ck  as  thought  an 
^  estered  her  head  :  it  took  away  her  breath ;  but 
'one  vas  no  time  to  be  lost.  She  seised  a  case  of  dia- 
aedi,  and  tofe  thm  ftom  their  fostenings  :  she  caught 
lira  froB  their  places,  and  as  her  husband's  heary  step 
HTvmidied  fkom  the  adjoining  room,  the  costly  treasures 
■ne  saMy  sad  secarely  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

^Coutaey  entered;  and,  as  she ezpeeied,  the  letter 
*a  Song  balne  her.  ' 

*Theie,  madam  !  there  is  the  last  act  of  the  upright 
^  heaMiable  brotiier  whose  canse  yon  hare  so  often 
^  «•  aUy  pleaded.  You  will  plead  no  more,  I  im^ae, 
*^  yen  read  this  bold  and  shamelees  letter.  ¥tom 
^  l>uoa  I  hava  had  the  henoor  to  receiTe  it ;  and  in 
^pnnn,befora  I  stir  one  finger  to  release  him,  may 
^Bfr-aadKfe  anddie!'* 
^■■a  ebsped  her  hands  oe  her  bursting  heart— no 

*^  eoald  issae  l^om  her  dry  and  parched  lips.    She 

sued  wildly  on  her  husbead,  as  he  stalked  migestically 

^«l  the  room  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  it,  than  sb» 

«v  a  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  carriage  round  instantly. 
Aa  tbe  senraat  desoended  the  stairs  again.  Sir  Gourt- 

^r  opeaed  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and  in  a  loud  de- 

^  voice  eoQatamaaded  it. 
^  Wg,  the  angoiflhef  that  momeBt,  exceeded  all 


former  trials ;  when  suddenly,  as  if  to  save  her  in  the 
hour  of  need,  a  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  Lady 
Crewe,  in  all  her  wild  and  heedless  gaiety,  litUe  imagin* 
ing  the  scene  on  which  she  was  entering,  ran  up  stairs, 
and  ushered  herself  into  the  room. 

Lady  Emlyn's  bonnet  and  shawl  Were  on  ;  attd,neTer 
waiting  to  look  at  her  pallid  features  and  trembling 
figure,  Mary  Crewe  caught  her  round  the  waist,  and  in 
her  boisterous  liveliness,  insisted  on  her  going  out  with 
her. 

^  You  must !  you  must !  you  must !  Nay,  not  a  word. 
You  can  countermand  your  own  canriage  in  a  moment, 
and  come  with  me  for  once  in  a  way  :  do — ^hey  1  Oh,  you 
must !  I  have  such  ftin — such  a  joke  to  tell  you !  Only 
think  I  the  regiment  is  ordered  home,  and  we  shall  haTo 
our  firiend, '  I'otjet  amUl'  here  before  we  know  where 
we  are  r* 

**  Take  me  I  take  me  I "  panted  Emma,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  last  few  words,  and  only  thinking  of  the 
jewels,  wMch  were  to  saye  aad  redeem  her  wretched 
brother—^  Take  me,  Mary  i" 

But  as  she  breathed  the  entreaty.  Sir  Courtney,hither- 
to  concealed  by  the  large  screen  which  stood  between 
the  two  rooms,  adran^,  to  Lady  Crewe's  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  ;  and,  with  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
swelled  like  cords,  his  countenance  distorted  with  rage, 
commanded,  in  tones  of  stem  determination,  that  his 
wife  idiould  not  leave  the  house. 

^  Forgive  me  I "  exclaimed  Emma,  in  a  voice  altered 
and  smothered  by  emotion,  as  she  clung  to  the  firm  and 
unflinching  figure  of  Lady  Crewe  ;  **  forgive  me  this 
once !  but  I  am  not  to  be  commanded  in  this  one  in- 
stance !  For  the  first  time  since  my  marriage  I  disobey !" 

"  You  do  1 "  cried  the  incensed  husband  ;  ^  you  do  I  ** 

^  I  must  1  I  do  ! "  answered  Emma,  with  an  implor- 
ing glance^  most  unusual  to  her  ;  **  forgive  me.  for  it  is 
the  only  time  I  shall  ever  ofibnd — ever  again  rebel.  Suf- 
fer me  to  go ;  or  if  not,  pardon  me  if  I  do ! " 

**  Never  I  '*  exelainMd  Sir  Courtney,  tuniag  away  ; 
«  but  go  !  *' 

And  with  these  words  ringbg  in  her  ears,  she  left  the 
house. 

Two  hours  passed ;  two  pamful,  dreadfbl  hours  to 
poor  Emma.  She  knew  w^  that  her  hasband  was  of- 
fended-Hriie  alraoet  feaied  past  fergi^nsg « 

Lady  Crewe,  with  all  her  bold  dariaj|y  was  subdued 
by  the  scene,  aad  trembled  for  her  friend. .  However, 
the  resolute  act  was  achieved  ;  the  jewels,  clasped  with 
such  wild  delight  te  her  breast,  had  given  place  to  bank 
notes,  and  she  retamsd  home,  **  fUly  piepared,"  af  she 
said  to  Lady  Crewe,  en  biddiag  hsi  so  agitated  good* 
by,  **  to  bear  every  severity  as  a  punishment  for  Tom» 
and  his  honour  saved  I " 

Emma,  on  her  return,  found  her  husband  suf- 
fering under  an  apoplectic  attack,  and  in  a  state 
of  utter  unconsciousness.  Her  wild  shrieks 
summoned  the  servants.  And  now,  filled  with 
grief  and  remorse,  she  sate  watching  him  who,  she 
felt,  had,  in  spite  of  her  faults,  and  passionate  and 
bitter  provocations,  been  the  fondest^  best,  kindest 
husband,  and  that  she  must  henceforth  be  alone ! 
alone! 

Though  told  that  there  was  no  hopeleft>  she 
watched  idl  night  for  the  last  look,  whidi  at  loigth 
rested  on  her  face  with  an  ezpiiession  of  pity  and 
afiection.  It  was  a  look  that  should  have  accom- 
panied a  blessuD^  could  the  sealed  Upshave  ftamed 
the  words ;  and  it  was  the  last  1 

DreadfU  was  the  shock  to  poor  Emma  ^  IHtle  was 
she  accustomed  to  grief ;  never  before  had  she  witness- 
ed death. 

According  to  the  dictates  of  her  character,  she  felt 
this  sudden  stroke  most  aeately,  most  fearftilly. 

She  shut  hers^  up,  and  refused  to  me  any  of 
her  family,  iXH  Lawrence  came,  and  would  not  bo 
denied. 
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Lady  Emlyn  found  that  her  original  jointure 
waa  doubled,  and  that,  by  a  recent  codicil  to  his 
Mrill,  Sir  Courtney  had  left  her  sole  executrix,  and 
placed  the  whole  of  his  proj)erty  at  her  disposal, 
with  the  exception  of  legacies  left  to  other  mem- 
bers of  h^r  lamUy.    And  now— 

She  had  lost  for  eTer  that  generous,  though  strict  and 
seTere  guardian.  Nerer  more  should  she  hear  the  ac- 
cents of  his  Yoice  in  kindness  and  aiBsction :  its  tones  in 
anger  were  utterly  foigotten/and  nothing  but  his  watch- 
ftil  tendttfness.  and  oare  remesibered !  Already  she 
missed  him ;  lUnady  she  wrung  her  hands,  when  heavy 
steps  paesed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  none  of  them 
were  his  I  Oh|  human  nature  I  how  inoonsistent  thou 
art !  . 

And  then  again  Emma's  heart  was  agonized  when  she 
remembered  tlieir  last  parting.'  It  was  altogether  a  bit- 
ter retrospeot ;  and  though .  her  tears  could  hardly  be 
said  to  flow  from  grief,  t&  remorse  that  prompted  them 
was  infinitely  more  poignant  to  endure. 
•  Lady  Emlyn  returned  to  High-Down  House ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  felt  as  a  home.  She  took  a  large 
house  in  another  county,  and  her  mother  aiid  invalid 
sister  became  her  guests.  Her  days  became  more 
tranquil,  ahnoet  happy ;  for  in  her  heart  arose  a 
secret  hope  that  irradiated  the  future.  The  head- 
strong impatient  girl  was  now  lost  in  the  energetic 
woman.  Still,  indeed,  self-sufficing  ;  still  high 
and  independent  in  her  course  of  aotion ;  but 
generous  to  all  her  friends ;  attentive  to  aU  her 
duties,  and  occupying  her  station  with  a  dignity  and 
propriety  that  might  have  won  the  approbation  of 
her  husband,  could'  he  have  looked  down  upon 
her. 

.  Lady  Emlyn  went  to  visit  her  brother  and  his 
charming  wife  at  their  parsonage,  Wliat  a  con- 
trast the  matrimonial  lot  of  the  estimable  coupk, 
firlio  had  married  for  affection,  presented  to  the 
splendid  marriage  of  ambition,  to  which  Emma 
had  been  sacrificed,  and  had  sacrificed  herself  . 

Aylmer,  wiio  had  now  returned  from  the  West 
Indies,  was  expected  in  this  part  of  the  country  on  a 
visit  to  bis  relatives,  the  Jlochforts.  They  might 
meet  again ;  and  Lawrence  Vassall  and  his  affec- 
tionate Ceoy  flattered  themselves  that  there  was 
still  happiness  in  store  for  Emma.  Could  ^*  good, 
|Uain,-shy  Anne  Rochfort,"  rich  heiress  as  she  was, 
be  preferred  to  the  beautiful  widow.  Ay Imer's  first 
love  ?  But  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  tell  him 
that  Emma  had  been  betrayed  and  sacrificed,  as 
Emma  had  learned  he  had  been.  They  met  at 
List ;  she  all  tremours,  but  controlling  her  feelings^ 
iind  sheltered  by  the  address  of  Cecy  ;  and  he, 
cold  as  an  icicle. 

Whilst  she  sat  still  and  breathless,  her  heart  op- 
pressed by  a  thousand  fears  and  feelings,  Cecy  turned, 
aiid  said^ — 

**  My  sister  Emma  is  here,  Mr.  Aylmer,"  and  a  low, 
distant  bow,  made  without  moring  ftom  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  of  that  first  cold 
meeting  ;  and  it  was  for  this  meeting  that  Emma  had 
so  long  existed.  This  was  the  hope  wUch  had  strength- 
ened and  cheered  her,  for  so  many  long  and  weary 
moBths  and  days  I 

•*Oh:  but  ill, 

When  with  rich  hopes  o*erfmug&t  the  young  high  heart 

Bean  ite  first  blow.'* 

And  the  evening  passed  heavily  to  Emma,  and  she  re- 
joiced when  its  leaden  hours  were  over. 
^  WeU  r*  ezoUimed  Mrs.  Lawrence- Vassall  to  hex 

bubhaudi  as  soon  as  tlie/  were  algn^i  *^  thU  i^  »ll  a  my^^ 


tery  to  me — all  perfectly  inedmprehensible  !  toy  dear 
Lawrence.  He  never  went  near  her  the  whole  eveuini; 
except  once,  to  ask  some  question  about  the  Amyotte.*' 

**  So  1  observed,**  was  the  quiet  reply. 

^  Then,  did  you  observe  at  dinner,  his  pointedly  leav- 
ing the  place  opposite  to  Emma,  and  coming  round  <m 
the  same  side,  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  &ee 
each  other."    • 

^  I  obseived  everything,  my  dear  Cecy  ;  and  I  mast-t 
caution  you  on  one  point,  ami  that  is,  not  to  fly  too  sud- 
denly to  conclusions.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Ayhaer  evi- 
dently thinks  himself  an  ill-used  person." 

"  Poor  Emma !  her  happiness  is  truly  at  stake  at 
this  moment,  and  it  makes  me  nervous  to  think  of  the 
result.  If  the  love  which  she  has  so  long  cherished,  is 
at  last  unrequited,  what  will  beoome  of  her,  where  will 
she  look  for  consolation ! "  . 

And  su  ch  waatfae  destiny  that  awaited  Emma,  who 
was  to  sixS&r  more  as  a  lover  than  she  had  done  as  a 
wife.  A  pic-nic  excursion  to  Stoneheuge,  durins; 
which  her  jealousy  of  Anne  Rochfort  was  awak- 
ened, drove  her  away  from  Wiltshire  ;  and  when 
Aylmer,  repenting  the  triumph  he  had  momenta- 
rily felt  in  her  evident  distress,  rode  over  next 
day  to  the  paraoiuige,  the  ever  impetuous  Emma 
was  already  gone !  She  had  witnessed  Ayfaner  s 
attentions  to  her  young  rival ;  she  had  heard  from 
the  silly  and  envious  Mrs.  Vane  of  his  engagement 
with  the  heiress  ;  she  had  seen  him — 

•Yet  could  it  be  !  Was  all  the  past  so  utterly  fojgot- 
ten  I  and  was  she  to  be  thus  repaid,  thus  met  I 

It  could  not  be  !  She  felt  as  if  even  harbouring  the 
thought,  and  dwelling  on  the  subject,  were  doing  him  & 
wrong,  for  it  implied  belief  in.  the  rumour  of  his  incon- 
stancy, and  she  would  not  believe  it. 

And  yet  again,  was  inconstancy  the  right  word  1  dared 
she  call  him  false  f  By  what  confession,  or  what  word, 
or  what  hint,  was  he  bound  to  her  1  Alas,  alas  I  none, 
none  1 — save  confessions  of  love,  breathed  by  his  heart 
to  Heaven  in  earlier  days — not  breathed  to  her!  and 
she  tried  to  recover  herself,  and  succeeded  ;  but  in  the 
evening,  in  the  silence  of  tlie  twilight,  when  she  and 
Mrs.  Vassall* sat  alone  by  the  parsonage  window,  a 
vision  floated  before  her  closed  eyes,  and  she  saw-agaiu 
too  vividly,  that  gay  and  giddy  party.  She  saw  the 
small  slight  figure  of  Anne  Rochfort  vault  lii^htly  ua- 
aesisted  into  her  saddle,  as  the  party  dispersed,  and 
she  saw  the  last  sight  of  the  spirited  bay  pony,  flying 
past  the  carriage^  bearing  its  young  mistress^  witli  al- 
most winged  speed,  her  spaniel  puppy  on  her  arm,  ayd 
those  same  strange  lustrous  eyes  turned  back  upon  hiis, 
who  was  urging  his  horse  to  its  fullest  pace,  to  check 
the  li^lit  triumphant  laugh  of  victory  that  rang  from 
those  joyous  lips. 

On,  ou  they  swept  over  the  short  downy  grass  of  Sali^ 
bury  Plain,  till  they  were  out  of  sight.  Emma,  however, 
never  forgot  that  last  sight  of  them. 

All  this  passed  once  more  in  review  bef«rs  Lady 
Emlyn's  eyes ;  and  suddenly  sinking  on  her  knees,  acU 
laying  her  head  like  that  of  a  passionate  child,  on  Cecy 
Vassall^s  lap,  the  floodgates  were  opened,  and  the  high, 
proud  heart  gave  way. 

Mrs.  Vane's  remarks  were  repeated  between  the 
bursts  of  anguisli  and  despair,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  a  full  confession  of  her  feelings  was  poured  out. 

Cecy  listened  in  silent,  deep,  and  earnest  sympathy, 
stroking  back  the  rich  ringlets  of  her  wavy  hair,  and 
gently  kissing  her  burning  forehead,  till  the  paroxy&m 
had  in  a  measure  subsided,  and  then  she  spoke  : — 

^  Calm  yourself,  dearest  Emma !  do  not  belike  one 
word  of  that  spiteful  woman's  story  1  Calm  yourself, 
and  reflect :  is  it  probable  I  is  it  like  him  1 " 

**  No,  it  is  not  like  him  I  not  like  him,  as  he  iec»/  '* 
said  Erama,  wildly  ;  ^*  but  he  ntay  have  changed.  He 
is  !  and  yet,  why  am  not  I  also  changed  t  Alas  !  '*  she 
murmured,  as  she  again  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  ^  if 

tb«  tjile  pr<?ve  trve,  tho  mwy  vf  my  life !»«  but  beguu  *. " 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  FAMILY. 


iir 


It  WIS  Imt  begun.  Yet  at  tliis  time  Aylmer.was 
3ot  engaged  to  Anne  Bochfor^  and  only  loved  her 
as  a  duirniiiigy  artless  girl — ^his  distant  relatiye. 
Yet  the  snminer,  the  autnmn,  the  winter  wore 
aw&T,  and  he  was  otill  domesticated  with  the 
Rochfoits;  and  Lady  Emlyn,  he  felt,  had  pointed- 
ly sToided  him ;  had  left  the  parsonage  abruptly 
when  he  might  have  been  expected  to  renew  his 
interooime  with  her.  And  the  Rochforts  re- 
doaUfid  their  kindness ;  and  though  Anne,  who 
made  pets  of  all  dumb  creatures,  and  lived  sur- 
nvoded  by  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  them,  did  not 
appear  in  love  with  her  soldier  cousin,  it  somehow 
ozne  to  be  understood.     Aylmer,  a  mere  man, 

B0gitt  to  grow  like  himself  again — ^lively,  happy,  and 
isiiiftRiit  as  ever. 

Roehfert  was  the  beau  ideal  of  an  old-fashioned  conn- 
tn-hHise.  It  was  a  long,  irregular,  castellated  style  of 
^vUng,  all  jnttings  ont  and  in,  and  gray  and  monldy- 
y^  exteriorly ;  bat  inside  it  was  replete  with  every 
finfort  and  eleganoe  that  boondless  wealth  and  modern 
linij  coold  proeare.  The  flower-gardens,  the  lawns 
aad  it  parka,  with  their  herds  of  noble  deer,  all  told 
tire  Bsa  of  many  thousands  ;  and  as  Everhard  walked 
ia  an  eTemog  round  the  grounds  with  Mr.  Rochfort, 
violil  Anne  fed  the  different  pets  of  the  herd,  the  old 
BB  wMld  look  from  the  gigantio  trees  to  the  airy  figure 
if  bis  diild,  and  remark  wi&  a  chuckle  of  pride  and  de- 

'He!  ha!  one  wonldh't  think,  to  look  at  her,  that 
tk  little  wftoh  will  have  to  give  the  word  of  command, 
»M  of  these  days,  for  those  fine  old  foresters  to  be  cut 

Aad  ia  the  heart  of  all  this  qi^t  splendour  had  ^  plain 
Xau  RoeUifft "  been  brought  up — chappy  as  a  bird,  in 
Ijff  tnaqail  seclusion,  and  unsophisticated  as  a  child  in 
f^frj  theQght,  word,  and  action. 

£Teriiard  Aylmer  had  lived  much  in  the  worid,  and 

k  had  seen  the  women  of  many  nations  ;  his  taste  for 

^  Uaa  oi  gewitml  had  led  him  where  he  might  rest  his 

rjes  oa  ereiy  variety  of  loveliness,  and  hts  heart,  with 

al  ito  early  finesh  aifections,  had  been  given  to  one  most 

Wiitifol  by  nniversal  acknowledgment;  but  still  in 

jflse  Boddbri  there  was  a  something  which  he  had 

Vf9  yet  aaat— flhe  was  totally  different  to  every  creature 

^  Ittd  «ea,aBd  he  coold  not  tell  in  what  the  diif^nce 

c«9ited.  It  wmild  have  been  absurd  to  say  that  it  was 

^»:»am  there  was  so  little  of  the  woman  of  the  world  in 

^>  for  that  was  a  term,  the  meaning  of  which  she  could 

act  bave  keen  made  to  comprehend.  When  Aylmer  first 

saw  EBamTaasall,  it  was  in  ''the  world."    She  seemed 

^ned  fbr  society,  but  Anne  Rochfort  was  formed  for 

haae!  that  was  the  only  difference  that  Aylmer  ever 

o»ald  enbody  in  words. 

Aaoe*s  uaanumed  simplicity  amused  him;  and  in  time 
^  dtteoTered  that  there  was  no  small  portion  of  faecina- 
T « in  it.  His  conversations  with  her,  which  grew  more 
U4l  noie  frequent  as  he  began  to  fhid  interest  in  them, 
^f^^ght  out  her  character  in  its  true  light,  and  gave 
H^i  oppoftmnty  of  judging  of  the  soundness  of  her  young 
eiad. 

An  this  while  Emma  was  living  in  a  state  of  pro- 
^edigooy.  "Did  youeverseesucha  wreck?"  said 
^aitttFanny,  now  Lady  Amyott,  to  her  husband ; 
** we  mnstforce herabroad."  Lady  Emlyn  would  not 
^  abroad ;  but  she  came  to  her  house  in  Belgrave 
S^wie,  and,  ill  at  ease  as  she  was  herself,  under- 
'4ok  to  act  as  the  chaperoi^e  of  a  young  girl  whose 
*i^  and  winning  manners  had  attracted  her  ; 
'^thoogh  against  her  rule,  the  beautiful  widow 
^  nighty  in  compliance  with  Lily's  pleadings, 
Ji^ed  for  once  to  take  her  to  a  ball.  Lily  was 
*^M)g  the  waltzers  ;  and  immediately  behind  the 
ftattha^— 


Lady  Emlyn  occupied,  was  a  raised  bench,  on  which 
sat  the  old  ladies  side  by  side,  talking  in  so  audible  a 
voice,  that  Emma  thus  became  an  unintentional  eaves- 
dropper. After  mutual-  inquiries  made  after  their  re- 
spective relations,  one  asked  the  other  when  the  maniage 
on  the  tapis  was  to  take  place.  She  hoped,  she  said,  it 
was  not  to  be  farther  postponed. 

**  Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer.  "  Indeed  I  hope  not ;  my 
sister  is  so  much  better  that  she  will  be  quite  able  to  go 
to  the  church  on  Thursday.  Anne  was  determined  to 
persevere  in  putting  it  off  till  her  mother  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  ont  again.-  She  ia  a  most  affectionate 
daughter,  and,  moreover,  generally  gains  her  point  with 
her  parents.  Her  approaching  marriage  is  a  proof  of 
her  unbounded  influence,  for  her  intended  has  absolutely 
nothing  of  his  own ;  however,  they  are  now  quite  satisfied. 
The  business  has  been  some  time  pending :  I  cannot  say 
myself  that  I  like  long  engagements,  or  such  affairs 
hanging  so  lonjg  on  hand.  Anne  has  been  engaged  some 
month's.  He  proposed,  I  have  heard,  at  some  pit-nic  or 
other  last  summer;  actually  nearly  a  twelremonth  ago, 
ma'am !" 

**  He  may  think  himself  a  very  fortunate  man,  ma'am !" 
said  the  other  old  lady,  quaintly. 

"And  so.  may  Anne,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker;  "for 
he  is  a  mOst  estimable  young  man ;  and  it  was  quite  a 
toss-up,  I  assure  you,  in  Wiltshire,  between  Anne  and 
that  beautiful  young  widow,  Ledy  somebody,  only  she 
took  French  leave  very  cavalierly  one  day." 

"  Really  1  and  will.  Mr.  Aylmer  take  Miss  Bochfort's 
name!" 

**  Yes;  Anne  will  be  Mrs.  Aylmer  Rochfort." 

♦'♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

There  was  at  that  moment  a  sudden  sensation  in  the 
ball-room,  and  a  crowding  of  many  people  towards  one 
spot ;  a  pause  amongst  the  dancers,  and  a  cessation  of 
the  music.  The  throng  were  dividing  to  make  a  pass- 
age, and  every  one  kept  asking  what  was  the  matter, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer. 

"  The  heat,"  said  Mr.  Gerard,  coming  back  to  Mrs. 
Vane,  who  had  sent  him  on  the  mission  of  inquiry, "  the 
heat  in  that  comer  was  tremendous,  and  Lady  Emlyu 
was  overcome  by  it,  and  has  fainted,  that's  all;  but  your 
carriage  has  been  here  this  hour— are  you  not  going  1" 

"  Fainted  t  How  fond  she  is  of  making  scenes !  Years 
ago  I  remember  her  dropping  down  in  the  crush-room  at 
the  Opera,  as  if  she  had  been  shot  I  Well,  I  shall  not  go 
yet,  &Brard.  You  must  take  a  turn  with  me.  What  a 
divine  valse.    Come." 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  severe,  its  poetic  jus- 
tice harsh  ;  and,  moreover,  too  much  is  made  to 
depend  on  those  misunderstandings  and  cross-pur- 
poses, without  which  it  seems  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  plot  of  a  novel :  yet,  as  teaching  the  great 
lesson  of  prudent  self-control  and  reasonable 
wishes,  it  is  impressive,  and  forcibly  told. 


Harry  Monif  the  other  tale,  which  fills  these 
volumes,  is  an  antidote  to  the  stories  of  the  Dick 
Turpin  school.  Ayoung,afirectionate,  and  well-born 
girl  forsakes  her  kind  old  father  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  a  man  of  whom  she  knows  nothing,  save 
that  he  has  a  handsome  person,  and  seems  violently 
if  selfishly  in  love  with  her.  He  is  found  to  be 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  highwaymen ;  and  the 
poor  girl,  from  the  moment  that  she  consents  to 
a  clandestine  marriage,  until  the  gallows  leaves 
her  a  wretched  widow,  abundantly  expiates  her 
rash  folly  and  credulity.  The  tale  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  era  of  Cromwell.  It 
is  well  told,  and  contains  much  to  disgust,  and 
nothing  to  fascinate,  in  tlie  truth-like  characters 
and  adventures  of  the  profligates  and  brutal  ruffians 
that  figure  in  it.  Its  main  fault  is  want  of  i-e  • 
*  K 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


lief.  There  is  too  much  gross  and  hardened  vice, 
too  much  misery^  and  ahnost  too  much  of  sufifer* 
Ing  inflicted  on  the  victim  of  a  loving  nature,  and 
a  weak  understanding,  great  as  her  folly  had  been. 
We  peroeive,  with  regret,  that  the  other  novels 


on  our  list  must  for  the  present  be  defened,  kst 
our  lighter  matter  encroach  too  far  on  the  wits, 
poets^  politicians,  and  Utilitarian  philoflophen,vho 
elbow  each  other  for  places  in  the  popular  and 
well-erammed  pages  of  T(n^ 


GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  POPULAR  SCOTTISH  SONGS. 


THE  SKYLARK, 


BT  JAMES  HOGO. 


Bird  of  the  wUdemess, 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 
Emblem  of  happinefis. 
Blest  Ib  thy  dwelling-place — 

0,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 
Wild  is  thy  lay>  and  loud^ 
Far  in  the  downy  oloud; 

LoTe  gives  it  enexgy,  lore  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 
Where  art  then  jonmeying ! 

Thy  lay  is  in  heayen,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 
Q'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 

O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 
Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 

Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing  away  ! 

Then,  when  tiie  gloaming  comes. 
Low  in  the  heather  blooms 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  lore  be  I 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 

O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 


DIE  FELDLBRCHE. 

BT  H.  L.  jr. 

Vogel  der  WUsterei, 
Fr5hlichund  sorgenfrei, 

SOss  urn  den  Plan  t5nt  dein  Morgenlied  nifj 
Sinnbild  von  Freude  bist, 
Selig  dein  Wohnort  ist — 

M(5cht'  Ich  auf  Oeden  nur  wohnen  mit  d!r ! 
Wild  dein  Gesang  und  klar 
Ueber  die  Wolkensohaar, 

Durch  Liebe  begeistert,  aus  Liebe  es  spnos* 
Mit  nassem  FlUgel  hin. 
Wo,  wohin  willst  dn  ziehn  ? 

Auf  Erden  die  Liebe,  himmelan  der  Gesu^. 

Ueber  Berg,  Uber  Baeh  hisi 

Heide  und  Hilgel  grOn, 
Ueber  des  Morgens  roth-stromenden  Stnhl) 

Ueber  das  Wolkenband, 

Ueber  des  Bogens  Rand, 
Melodischer  Cherub,  flieg,  weg,  Ubenll  1 

Kommtdann  die  Dttnun'mngYory 

Unter  dem  Heideflor, 
Sttss  sey  dein  Gruss  and  dein  Liebesbetk  nir  r 

Sinnbild  von  Freude  hist, 

Sehg  dein  Wohnort  ist — 
M0cht'  Ich  auf  Oeden  nor  wohnen  mit  ^  • 


THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

BT  THE  LAST  COUNT  OF  PUBOSTALL.* 

Es  wandelt'  ein  Fremdling  am  einsamen  Ufer, 
Der  Morgenthau  netzte  sein  dtinnes  Gewand  ; 
Es  wandelt'  ein  Fremdling  am  windigen  Hiigel, 
Und  bliokte  hinQber  zum  heimischen  Land. 
Da  sah  er  die  Sonne  mit  trunkenen  Blicken 
Sioh  dort  bey  der  Insel  den  Wogen  entriioken. 
Wo  oinst  er  nut  jugendlich  frohem  EutzUcken, 
Gresungen  die  Lieder  von  Erin  go  bragh. 

Grausames  Schicksal,  erseufzte  der  Fremdling, 
Der  Wolf  kann  in  sidiemde  Hdhlungen  fliehn, 
Nur  ich  kann  alleinig  zur  Heimath  nicht  flUchten, 
Wenn  Sturm  und  Grefahr  mich  drohend  umziehn. 
Ach  I  mir  ist  die  Freude  wohl  nimmer  gegeben, 
Im  sonnigen  Thale  der  Heimath  zu  lel^  ; 
Nie  wird  mir,  wie  einst  dort,  die  Harfe  erbeben, 
3egleitend  die  T5ne  yon  Erin  go  bragh. 

Erin,  zu  deinen  geliebten  Grestaden 
Kehr  ich  in  wonnigen  TrKumen  zuriick; 


Doch  ich  erwache  im  Lande  der  Fremde^ 
Suche  die  Freonde  mit  klagendem  Bliek, 
Wirst  du  denn,  Schicksal,  mich  ewiglii^  baneB  f 
Werden  mich  nimmer  die  Brtider  umftssen . 
Mussten  im  Kampfe  sic  fiir  mich  erblasaeni 
Oder  erleben,  yerbannt  mich  su  sehen  1 

Wo  ist  die  HUtte  im  grunenden  Walde  ? 
Hat  sie  des  Krieges  VerwUstungzerstSrt  I 
Wo  ist  die  Mutter,  die  trcu  mich  gepfleget, 
Und  wo  ist  der  Freund,  den  ich  liebend  TereW » 
Warum,  0  du  thSrichtes  Herz,mit  Gefallen 
Dich  kettenan  GUter,  die  irdisch  zerfallen ! 
Es  kbnnendie  Jahre  ¥rie  Thautropfcn  fJlen, 
Doch  Freude  dir  bringen,  sie  kSnnen  es  nicW- 

Doch  in  der  Erinn'rungen  Schmerzen  yexsisk^f 
Ist  ewig  ein  Wunsch  nur  dem  Hcrzen  mir  dm  } 
£^rin,  i<£  segue  dich  aus  der  Verbaunuogi 
Erin,  mein  Vaterland,  Erin  go  bragh  ! 
Wenn  einstens  im  Grabe  gestUlet  mein  Selmen, 
M5g  ewiges  Grttn  dir  die  Felder  yerschtoen, 
Und  hoch  dir  der  Barden  Lieder  noch  tanen 
Erin  Mayoumin,  Erin  go  bragh  I 


♦  We  committed  an  error  last  mouth  in  attributing  the  Translation  of  PibrodCof  Donald  Dhu  to  that  Count  o^J^^^^e 


who  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  married  Miss  Cranstoun,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewai^  ^l^^ 
early  friend  and  life-long  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Uut  Count  of  Purgstall  wS^  the  translator ;  ^'^^j;^^, 
he  £ed  in  boyhood,  after  giving  promise  of  remarkable  talent,  as  he  survived  his  father,  bore  the  title.  He  <b^  "^  or 
from  his  birth,  and  the  peculiar  chaiaeter  and  attainments  and  tastes  of  his  celebrated  mother,  have  been  uiore  Seocn^^ 
more  poetioaUy  connecbed  with  our  country,  than  his  fiather  could  have  been.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  fan^  ^x^ 
Captain  Basil  Hall's  Sckloss  Hainfild,  will  remember  the  touching  history  of  the  highly-gifted  boy,  and  the  beieavea  v^ 
whom  sorrow  for  his  premature  loss  bowed  down  with  grief  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
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'^  A  mov  n^ert  qae  hommr  et  ^oire  d^estra  diet  et  lepate  BoN  Gadltibb  et  bon  compugnon :  en  ce  nom,  suis  bien  vena 
B  toatas  boimes  compaigniee  de  FantagroeliBtes.**— RabslaiSj  Prologue  de  premier  Iwre, 


ScEfE.— 3^  Interior  of  the  Martello  Tower,  LeUJh-A 
lar^  mrcvdar  Apartmenit  Iwited  by  a  chandelier  from 
lh»  cntre^Boomelvet  and  Pres$ei  round  the  walU— 
A  large  fre  it  blanng,  near  iohich  are  two  eofau  and  a 
tdUj  a»d  a  camp  hed  ie  dmly  weiUe  oppoeite — In  the 
MdiUofthefooT  it  a  eqnare  opening,  wUh  a  lifted  trap- 
^atwhuitheAaftsofatadderare^inbk.  Tins 
-]ItarMidni^. 

Boir  GAuismiR  fcaUitia  down  the  opening.) 
MTherson! 

Thank  CJrom  the  WdlrhoU.) 
(%]i!  Oigh!  luv  nainsell's  here. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Win  yoa  leare  that  small  still  of  yoarsy  you 
ionnigible  sayage,  and  listen  to  me  ?    I  hear  some 
oeebsttering  at  the  gate. 

Thans. 
'Twollpe  an  exceeseman,  nae  doot ;  but  she 's  no 
to  get  in  here. 

Bon  Gaultebr. 

At  the  same  time,  yon  will  do  me  the  £ftyonr 

to  pop  that  shock-head  of  yours  out  of  the  port- 

ye,  and  aes  who  it  is.    I  heard  a  ftUnViwg  just 

BOW,  as  if  some  one  were  meddling  with  the 


Thanb. 
He  nainsell  will  do  that — (A  wavebreaJti  in  at 
f^pvtMe)^Feegh\  proots!  die's  dean  pushioned 
vT the saut  water !  feegh! 

BoN  GAUI^riER. 

A  wgiikr  cascade !  Try  it  again,  old  Ossian; 
r^vhair  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  touch  of 
Neptooe's  Macassar.    Well,  who  is  it? 

Thane. 
TateeTil!  there's  a  man  down  pelow,  like  an 
<*ahsr,  in  a  poat ! 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
The  deaoe  I    A  sheriff's  officer  ? 

Thane, 
^ypeay^andmaypeno;  but  she's  mair  like 
^«iferny.    .    .    ,    ,    Fa's  tat,  I  say  ? 

Voice  wxthoct, 
HaUo!    Aloft  there! 

Bon  Gaultieb. 

0,  it  8  aU  right  I  My  friend  CapUin  O'Malley, 
»t  last  Up  with  the  portcullis,  MTherson,  and 
*««  tile  boat  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

(Capiaiit  CMallet  emetgesfrom  the  weU-hole.J 
*y  dear  CMalley— deUghted  to  see  you.  Wei- 
<»B»  to  my  winter  quarteiB  1 

O'Mallet. 
^Joy^  Bon,  this  is  a  surprise,  indeed!  loould 
J™y  beHeye  that  you  were  not  hoaxing  me, 
^}  got  your  note.  I  had  no  idea  the  interior 
tftlasold  fortwss  was  habitable ;  and  to  say  the 
^  the  sight  of  that  Traitor's  Gate  of  yours 
•wn  bebw  was  rather  ominous.  What  kind 
rfgairiaondoyoukeep?  That  HighLmd  familiar 
«  jwus— you'll  forgive  me— might  be  a  little 


comelier  without  injuring  his  national  peculiari- 
ties. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Comelier?  It  would  be  painting  the  lily,  to 
touch  him.  He's  a  whole  garrison  in  himself. 
That  red  head  of  his  is  as  good  as  a  blunderbuss, 
I  never  knew  the  messenger's  concurrent  yet,  that 
could  look  him  steadily  in  the  face.  But  how  like 
you  the  interior? 

O'Malley. 

Vastly !  A  little  dark  and  Rembrandtish  or  so ; 
but  one  gets  easily  used  to  that.  The  well-hole 
is  a  study  for  Cruikshank.    Dampish,  eh? 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Not  a  whit.    As  dry  as  an  oven. 

O'Mallet. 

And  so  you  got  it  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admi"- 
ralty,eh?  How  good  1  Quite  a  snuggery,  I  swear  ; 
and  with  a  bundle  of  cigars,  a  bottle  of  sherzy,  or 
a  slight  eoupfon  of  cogniac,  I  should  prefer  it  on 
the  whole  to  one  of  our  old  bivouacks  in  the  Pen- 
insula. 

BoN  Gaultier. 

MTherson!  Bring  up  some  of  Cockbum  and 
Campbell's  yellow  seal,  the  spirit-case,  and  the 
kettle  2    You  have  no  idea  how  cool  the  cellars  are* 

O'Mallet. 

HaVn't  I  ?  ril  trouble  you  for  a  light.  I  had  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  coolness  to-day  as  you'll  find  to 
the  'south  of  Kamschatka.  —  Are  these  cigars 
Cotton's  ?— I  left  Glasgow  this  morning,  and  out 
of  a  strange  perversity  determined  to  travel  by  the 
sole  remanent  coach,  instead  of  the  railway.  The 
consequence  was,  that  we  stuck  in  the  snow,  near 
one  of  your  country  cathedrals, — I  think  they 
call  it  Shotts ;  and  I  had  to  wade  three  mortal 
miles  with  the  fifteen-stone  widow  of  a  Greenock 
grocer  upon  my  back. 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Few  men  would  complain  of  cold  under  such  a 
pressure  of  circumstances. 

O'Mallet. 

No  more  did  I,  at  first ;  but  the  unusual  gravity 
of  the  fair  proprietrix  of  the  figs  in  the  end  fairly 
threw  me  off  my  perpendicular,  and  ws  both  suc- 
cumbed in  the  snow-drift.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
two  intelligent  hawbucks, — ^who,  by  the  way, 
mulcted  me  in  half  a  sovereign  a-piece  for  their 
pains, — ^there  would  have  been  a  vacancy  in  her 
Majesty's  Enniskillens. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Anything  stirring  in  Glasgow  when  you  left, 
O'MaUey  ? 

O'Mallet. 

Nothing  particular.  St.  Rollox,  I  pi-esume,  still 
watches  over  the  safety  of  his  beloved  Gallowgate, 
from  the  top  of  yon  colossal  chimney.  By  the 
way,  Bon,  who  the  mischief  was  this  St.  Rollox  ? 
Is  there  anymentionof  himintbe>S<w»itoJM«^or«i»  ? 
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Bon  Gaultier. 

Not  a  word.  Most  probably  he  was  some  West 
country  lad,  who  was  canonized  for  the  invention 
of  calico.  There  are  a  good  many  of  these  gentry 
in  the  west.  St.  Mirren  has  charge  of  the  destinies 
of  Paisley,  and  Ayr  confides  in  the  mediation  of  a 
certain  St.  Quivox.  I  wish  somebody  would  write 
a  sort  of  supplementary  SemiUiy  and  act  as  the 
biographer  of  the  lesser  luminaries  who  have  been 
jostled  from  the  Scottish  calendar. 

0*Malley. 

"  Saint  Mirren,  and  strike  home  !**  What  a  mag- 
nificent war-cry ! 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Or  "  Saint  Rollox  for  the  Gorbals!"  I  shall  cer- 
tainly introduce  them  in  ray  next  novel.  By  the 
way,  I  had  forgot  that  I  have  some  verses  on 
the  subject  of  this  very  Saint,  from  a  bard  of  the 
Whistlebinkie  school,— execrable  enough,  I  allow, 
but  not  worse  than  the  average  of  the  Molendinar 
ditties.     Suppose  I  sing  them  ? 

O'M  ALLEY. 

With  all  my'heart.  Only  wait  till  I  mix  my- 
self another  glass.    Now,  push  along ! 

Bon  Gaultier  sings 

THE  SONG  OF  ST.  ROLLOX. 

AiB,— "  St.  Patrick  vat  a  gentleman.^ 

Year  h'athen  bards  may  rhyme  and  rant 

0*  Castor  and  o'  Pollax. 
But  what  were  they,  the  brithers  twae. 

To  cor  anld  frcead  St.  Rollox ! 
What  though  they  raise  or  lay  the  gales 

That  Boreas  has  begotten, 
While  oor  St.  Rollox  guards  oor  bales 
O'  calico  and  cotton ! 
Then,  brithers,  join  your  sangs  wi'  mine; 

Let 's  spend  thenicht  in  frolics; 
We  '11  never  want  a  patron  sannt 
Sae  liuig  's  we  *ye  gade  St.  RoUox ! 

Nae  foreign  sannts  will  do  for  his; 

O*  them  we  We  had  jam  BoHt ; 
What  for  should  we  no. raise  our  saunts, 

As  weel  's  oor  ain  pitawties  1 
A  Glesgie  chap  he  was — nae  waur — 

Nane  o'  yonr  Romish  fangle, 
And  naething  kent  o'  the  Calendar,' 
Though  his  mither  keep*t  a  mangle ! 
Then,  brithers,  join  your  sangs  wi'  mine; 

Let 's  spend  the  nicht  in  frolics; 
We  '11  never  want  a  patron  sannt 
Sae  lang  's  we  've  gude  St.  Rollox ! 

His  faether  had  a  wee  pawn  shop — 

His  sign  was  three,  not  four  balls — 
His  sisters  twae,  they  used  to  stop 

Oot  bye  about  the  Gtorbals. 
The  Green  has  seen  his  bairns'  pnmks; 

And  aft  my  fiincy  gladdens. 
To  think  by  Molendinar's  banks 
He  roamed,  and  the  Cowoaddens. 
Then,  brithers,  Join  your  sangs  wi'  mine; 

Let's  spend  the  nicht  in  frolics; 
We  '11  never  want  a  patron  saunt 
Sae  lang 's  we  've  gude  St.  Rollox ! 

He  kent  fu'  well  to  wind  and  reel. 

Invented  caumrio  ooUars, 
And  was  the  first  that  banldly  durst 

Singe  muslin  wi'  het  rollers  ; 
He  search'd  the  land,  and  frind  blackband, 

Made  red  the  bellows'  noses. 
And  frae  his  ain  lang  chnmley  tap 

Got  hLs  apotheoisis ! 


Then,  brithers,  join  your  sangs  wi'  mine ; 

Let 's  spend  the  nicht  in  frolics; 
We  '11  never  want  a  patron  sannt 
Sae  lang 's  we  've  gude  St.  Rollox  I 
O'Malley. 
Thank  Heaven !  you've  reached  the  end  oi 
My  teeth  are  on  edge  !     The  fellow  who  w 
that  deserves  to  be  ducked  in  his  native  Gusedu 
Is  there  mudi  of  this  trash  afloat  ? 

Bon  Gaultxeu. 
Reams.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  becoming 
standard  literature  of  Scotland.  The  languag 
Bums  has  been  withdrawn,  as  antiquated  and  i 
gar ;  and  the  jargon  of  Camlachie  b  substiti 
in  its  place.     Have  you  seen  Whistlebinkie  ? 

O'MALLEy. 

Not  I.    What  the  mischief  is  it?— a  persoi 

a  place  ? 

BoN  Gaultibr. 
Neither.  It  is  the  nam  de  guerre  of  the  Paii 
Parnassus,  or  rather  the  mash-tub  in  which 
occidental  rhymsters  are  pleased  to  manufact 
their  small  beer.  There  is  humour,  howe^ 
about  the  knaves,  which  is  a  great  redeeming  q 
lity ;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  glimpse  of  genii 
but  the  dialect  is  generally  disgusting. 

O'Mallev. 
I  don  *t  know  much  about  Scotch  poetry ;  bu 
sounds  both  strong  and  plaintive. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
So  it  always  will,  when  the  proper  string 
touched.  There  are  some  men,  such  as  Balii 
tyne,  Thom,  Park,  or  Latto,  who  can  still  yn 
well  and  purely ;  and  poor  Allan  Cunningham  v 
the  best  and  the  purest  of  them  all.  But  i 
worse  taste  is  prevalent. 

O'Malley. 
What  is  Wilson  the  vocalist  doing? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Declining  sadly  in  his  matter.  After  the  g 
rious  Jacobite  ditties,  which  hurried  one  back 
soul  to  the  stormy  era  of  Culloden,  he  was  pleas 
to  favour  the  public  with  a  **  Nicht  wi*  Bum) 
Some  people  liked  it,  I  daresay — ^but  to  me  it  i 
called  the  memory  of  the  ganger  more  forcifc 
than  the  recollection  of  the  poet.  He  is  now, 
hear,  about  to  exhilarate  our  pensive  public  wi 
"  A  Haver  wi'  Jamie  Hogg." 

O'Mallev. 
What !    The  Ettrick  Shepherd  ? 

Box  Gaultier. 
Even  so.  It  is  ten  thousand  pities  that  the  la 
cannot  step  in  to  prevent  such  desecration,  d 
the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  Another  London  vocali 
is  attempting  to  trump  Wilson  with  "  A  Nicht  v 
Queen  Mary,**  which  is  actually  advertised. 

O'Mallev. 
It  is  enough  to  make  Rizzio's  blood  curdle 
the  boards  of  Holyrood ! 

BoN  Gaultier. 
If  this  style  of  thing  progresses,  we  may  v 
have  "  A  Jaunder  wi'  Sandy  Rodger — " 

O'Malley. 
Or  "  A  Tumbler  wi'  GUfilkn— " 

BoN  Gaultier.  ^ 

Or  **A  Gill  >vi'  the  Gaberlunzie  Man!*     ^^ 

Heavens,    O'Malley  !   nobody  will  be  saf"^-    ^ 
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ironld  not  sarprise  me  one  whit  to  hear,  one  fine 
kj,  the  announcement  of — 

YoiCEtnthe  Well-hole. 
«  A  Jug  Wi'  Bon  Gaultier ! " 

O'Malley. 
TVIiat  was  that  ? 

Thanb  (rushing  wildfy  up  the  ladder.  J 

Ta  seaigh !  ta  sealgh !  She  '11  no  hide  nae  langer 

in  ta  water  hoos,  wi'  ta  kelpies  an*  ta  speaking 

solghs !     Safe  ns !   here's  ta  muckle  hrute  ! — 

(Snatdeta  hhmderhuu  from  the  wall, J 

YouKG  SooTL  AKDy  fbounds  up  the  ladder  in  a  close' 

fitting  sealskin  dress,  J 
Drop  the  gun,  you  Highland  heathen,  or  I  '11 
biain  yon  on  the  spot  like  a  Covenanter  I     Don't 
TOO  know  me  ? 

Thane. 
(Hgh !  and  sure  enough  it's  Maister  Charles,  at 
liB  aiild  pUflkies.    Wha  wad  hae  thought  to  see  ye 
kn  at  this  deed  hour  o'  nicht ;  and.  Lord  safe  us ! 
like  a  sealgh? 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Vantsh,  thou  son  of  Cuthullin,  and  return  with 
a  tumbler.    Well,  Bon,  how  are  you  ? 
O'Malley,  {Aside,) 
fion,  who  is  this  extraordinary  Triton  ? 

BoN  Gaultieb. 
A  perfect  Proteus«    Allow  me  to  introduce  you : 
Cipuin  (yMalley — Mr.  Charles  Edward. 
Young  Scotland. 
O'Malley !   The  yery  man,  above  all  others,  I 
▼i«hed  to  know— excuse  the  dampness  of  my  fin. 
itay  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  for  Lucy — I 
man  Mis.  O'Malley,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  ? 
Boo,  it  would  be  a  kind  turn  in  you  to  concoct  a 
tumbler  for  my  especial  benefit ;  for  the  night  is 
sliarp,  and  I  have  had  rather  an  unusual  stretch. 
Bon  Gaultier. 
It  is  no  great  swim  from  the  end  of  the  pier, 
since  yon  were  mad  enough  to  try  it. 
Young  Scotland. 
Not  from  the  end  of  the  pier,  certainly :  but 
la^eiih  is  a  trifle  further. 

Bon  Gaultisr. 
hidiketth !    What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? 

Young  Scotland. 
Nothing  on  earth,  but  a  good  deal  in  the  water. 
Smpleas  I  sit  here,  I  have  swum  out  to  Inchkeith 
>ui  back  again  to-night  since  eight  of  the  clock, 
»«wi  ftel  considerably  benumbed. — This  compound 
li  &ir ;  but  errs  on  the  side  of  sugar. 
O'Malley,  {in  a  whisper,) 

I  aay,  Bon,  is  your  friend  altogether eh? 

Tou  comprehend  me  ? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
0,  perfectly !  ,He  sticks  at  nothing ;  but  his 
^Kods  are  quite  used  to  it.    That's  rather  a  sin- 
nlsr  swimming  dress  of  yours,  Charles.    Where 
"^yoQgetit? 

Young  Scotland. 
From  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It's  a  capi- 
l^utide,  and  keeps  out  erery  drop  of  water. 
*Gad,  though,  it  nearly  cost  me  my  life  to-night, 
I  was  filed  at,  by  mistake,  for  a  seal. 

BoN  Gaultieb. 
^^^  took  you  to  Inchkeith,  of  all  places? 


YouxG  Scotland. 

Love.  There  is  a  charming  creature  at  the 
light-house — ^an  enchanting  Hero  that  tends  that 
Pharos  of  the  Forth.  Her  image  has  been  perpe- 
tually before  me  for  the  last  three  months:  so, 
this  evening,  when  I  saw  the  distant  spark  begin 
to  twinkle  on  the  island,  and  thought  that  it  was 
kindled  by  the  fair  fingers  of  Jean  M^Closkie,  I 
felt  that  I  could  no  longer,  with  honour,  refuse  to 
obey  the  signal ;  and,  accordingly,  I  committed 
myself  to  the  waves. 

O'Malley. 

But  why  did  you  not  take  a  boat,  Sir  ? 
Young  Scotland. 

Did  Leander  call  a  pair  of  oars  to  cross  the 
Hellespont  ?  His  secret  would  have  been  profaned 
in  the  custody  of  the  jolly  young  watermen  who 
plied  at  tjie  stairs  of  Abydos ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, I  eschewed  tlie  accommodation  of  a  boat  re- 
dolent of  herring-brine,  and  the  society  of  a  couple 
of  gentlemen  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  wl^sky 
and  pig-tail,  than  to  a  diligent  exercise  of  their 
razors.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  I  looked 
in  upon  the  dredgers,  on  my  way  back,  and  re- 
freshed myself  with  a  few  dozens  of  oysters,  and  a 
small  thimbleful  of  the  Ardent.  I  desired  them  to 
drop  a  board  or  two  here  on  their  return. 

Bon  Gaultces. 

If  the  natives  arrive,  I  shall  believe  you.  In 
the  meantime,  and  as  a  condition  of  supper,  I  or- 
dain you  to  describe  youx  adv^ture  in  verse,  for 
the  edification  of  Captain  O'Malley. 

O'MALLEy. 

Pray,  don't  put  your  friend  to  that  trouble. 

Bon  Gaultisr. 

Trouble !  you  don't  know  him.  Verse  flows  more 
naturally  from  his  mouth  than  prose.  I  believe 
that  he  could  versify  the  Almanack. 

Young  Scotland. 

I'm  sure  I've  no  objections.  By  Jove,  though, 
I  made  a  near  shave  of  it  at  the  pier.  Half-a- 
dozen  fellows  banged  at  me  with  ball ;  and  if  I 
had  not  dived  like  a  Newfoundland,  the  whitings 
would  have  had  a  benefit.  But  to  my  rhyming 
gear.    Here  goes  for 

THE  LEANDER  OF  THE  FORTH. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  stars  were  dim, 

Each  jealonBly  was  watching  each; 
And  through  the  weeds  that  shoreward  swim, 

The  waves  were  breaking  on  the  beach. 
I  stood  beside  the  bulwark  stone, 

And  look'd  across  the  heaving  water. 
To  catch  the  first  dim  spark  that  shone, 

And  caird  me  to  M'Closkic's  daughter. 

It  came — it  came  !  a  radiant  gleam, 

Like  some  vast  serpent's  eye  of  fire  ; 
And  ftom  the  middle  ocean  stream 

It  glitter'd  with  inverted  spire. 
One  daring  plnnge  !  the  wares,  though  high. 

Were  not  so  strong  as  to  divide  us; 
And,  like  the  young  Leander,  I 

Was  soon,  half  way  firom  my  Abydos  I 

She  met  me  at  the  mussel  cove, 

She  did— the  tenderest  of  women  : 
TTis  sweet  to  feel  the  arms  we  love 

Entwined  around  us — after  swimming  I 
The  words  she  spoke,  the  kiss  she  gave, 

Not  Hero's  self  could  ere  surpass  her  ! 
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She  wiped  me  from  the  briny  wftTe, 

And  rubbed  me  over  with  Mftcassan 
A  momenti  and  we  climbed  the  stair, 

And  entered  to  the  Hall  of  light ; 
Four  blazing  lamps  were  flaming  there-^ 

The  far-eyed  beacons  of  Uie  night. 
But  Bhe-— my  soul — ^my  joy — ^my  own  ! 

She  only  thought  of  her  protector ; 
And  so  we  sate  entranced,  alone, 

Beneath  the  glare  of  a  reflector ! 
I  did  not  watch  it ;  no,  not  I ! 

I  only  looked  into  her  eyes, 
And  felt  with  each  long,  shuddering  sigh, 

The  pulses  of  her  passion  rise. 
I  knew  that  words,  tiiough  winged  with  flame. 

That  mutual  bliss  would  only  weaken  ; 
When  lo,  I  heard  a  Toice  exclaim, 

^  Ye't^  no  attendin'  to  the  beacon  1** 

One  kiss  1  one  sob  !  and  down  the  stair 

I  darted  swift,  but  not  unseen  ; 
For  rose  the  cry  of  wild  despair — 

**  The  deil's  been  sittin'  vrV  our  Jean  !*' 
Again  I  plunged  into  the  flood, 

And  topped  each  breaker  like  its  fellow. 
Nor  oyer  paused  until  I  stood 

Beneath  the  steps  of  the  Martello.I 

O'Mallet. 
Braro !  capital !    When  I  was  at  the  etorming 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo— • 

BoN  Gaultier. 
My  dear  O'Mallej,  were  you  at  the  theatre  in 
Glasgow?    I  see  Miss  Helen  Fancit  has  been  play- 
ing there, 

O'Mallbt. 
To  be  Bare  I  was  1    A  splendid  oreaturt.    We're 
all  wild  about  her  in  Dublin-— and  no  wonder* 
As  we  used  to  say  at  College — *^  plane  divina  est/* 

BoN  Gaultier. 
^'She  is  indeed  perfection  V^ 

YOUNO  SCOTLANO. 

Oh,  sweet  Helen  Faucit ! 

O'Malley, 

The  Siddons  of  her  time ! 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

Nay,  Captain,  don't  join  in  that  idle  cry  I 
Comparisons  are  not  fcur  genius.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
was  the  ideal  of  her  day,  the  Siddons  of  hers — 
then  came  Miss  O'Neill ;  great  too,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  genius.  And  now,  we  hare  Miss 
Helen  Faucit,  in  all  whose  performances  is  that 
unmistakeable  impress  of  genius,  which  strikes 
out  new  pathways  for  itself,  and  makes  the  stan- 
dard by  which  it  is  to  be  judged.  Hers  is  a  crea- 
tive genius  of  the  highest  order.  The  characters 
outlined  by  inferior  men  become  noble  realities  in 
her  hands.  Bulwer  and  Knowles  must  have 
stared  with  delighted  surprise,  the  one  at  her 
Pauline,  in  the  Lacfy  ofZyonSy  and  the  other  at 
her  Julia  in  the  Hunchback,  But  it  is  as  **  Shak- 
spere's  women"  that  she  should  be  seen.  Her 
genius  rises  with  her  subject.  What  a  flood  of 
new  light  she  flings  upon  those  characters  with 
which  we  had  deemed  ourselves  most  familiar ! 

YOUNO  SC0TLA2n). 

Most  true !  What  a  reading,  for  instance,  is  that 
of  her  Lady  Macbeth  ?  '  WorUi  all  the  commenta- 
tors in  the  world. 

CMallby. 

But  her  Julietl— Why  It  brought  tears  into  my 
old  eyes  I 


BoN  Gaultibr. 

I  am  proud  to  say  my  nerves  were  not  a  wli 
stronger  than  your  own.  I  saw  Fanny  Kembl 
when  she  first  appeared  as  Juliet,  with  the  pre 
tige  of  a  great  ancestral  name,  youth,  and  mu< 
beauty,  and  the  rumour  of  talents,  which  thi 
seemed  to  have  left  the  stage  for  ever.  I  saw  h( 
and  enjoyed  the  scene  as  a  high  intellectual  pi 
vUege.  I  heard  the  glorious  verse  flowing  mel 
fluously  from  beautiful  lips.  I  felt  that  the  pa 
sion  of  the  young  Italian  girl  was  there  mc 
sweetly  counterfeited,  and  joined  with  the  audien 
in  giving  her  the  full  tribute  of  my  applaui 
But  I  cannot  applaud  Miss  Helen  Faucit^  for  she 
no  counterfeit. 

Young  Scotland. 

Of  course  not.  You  would  as  soon  think 
applauding  Juliet  herself,  were  she  to  pass  b 
fore  you  either  in  the  plenitude  of  her  raptu 
or  her  woe.  For  myself,  I  was  lost  in  tlie  reality 
the  spectacle — from  that  wonderful  balcony  seen 
so  passionate,  yet  so  pure—to  the  horrors  of  t1 
ghostly  vault,  where  the  senseless  body  of  tl 
sweetest  lady  lies^  only  to  be  roused  by  the  embra 
of  her  dying  lover. 

Bon  Gaultibr. 

And  that  fearful  starting  from  the  tomb^tJ 

Lazarus  look— the  frantic  clinging  to  the  des 

head  of  her  dear  lord !    It  was  Isabella  with  hi 

pot  of  basil— the  same  passionate  lavishing  of  ei 

dearment,  on  the  cold,  love-hallowed  corpse  I 

1  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place, 

Grow,  live,  die,  looking  in  his  face. 

Die,  dying  clasped  in  his  embrace  ! 

Young  Scotland. 
Will  you  listen  to  some  lines  of  mine  upon  tli 
lady's  Juliet  ? 

Bon  Gaultibr, 
Certainly. 

Young  Scotland  (reads) 

ON  MISS  HELEN  FAUCIT'S  JULIET. 

I  have  been  wandering  in  enchanted  groand. 

The  slave  and  subject.  Lady,  of  thy  spell ; 
I  heard  thy  voice,  and  straightway  all  around 

Became  transformed;  yet  how,  I  conld  not  tell : 
And  through  Verona's  streets  I  took  my  way, 

Thronged  withqnaint  masks  and  gallants  many  a  cm 
I  heard  the  sounds  of  revel  and  of  fray. 

And  saw  bright  weapons  flashing  in  the  sun. 
So  passed  I  on,  in  marrel,  till  the  night 

Cooled  the  red  furnace  of  the  soVithep  skyi 
And  the  sweet  stars,  all  kindling  into  light, 

Burst  through  the  raulted  darimess,  where  they  ii< 
Hush'd  was  the  city,  and  its  yaried  din. 

As  with  a  tremulons  thrill,  and  half  afraid> 
I  entered,  through  a  stately  portal,  in 

To  what  might  be  a  garden  or  a  glade. 
A  soft  ToluptuouS  odour  filled  the  spot, 

fVom  the  rose  thickets  and  the  erange  bower, 
And  a  tall  fountain,  bursting  from  its  grot, 

Broke  up  the  moonbeam  in  a  pearly  shower ; 
And  then  it  was  I  heard  the  nightingale. 

Within  the  dark  pomegranate  boughs  unseen, 
Pour  out  the  saddest  and  the  tenderest  wailj 

That  ever  filled  with  tears  a  lover's  eyne ; 
When  lo  !  a  whisper  stole  upon  my  ear. 

With  such  angelic  sweetness  in  its  tonC) 
That  my  heart  beat  ss  though  a  Saint  were  neif, 

And  lost  all  sense  of  presence— sare  of  one. 
For  there,  upon  the  balcony  above,        ,      , .  ..^ 

And  whiter  than  the  moonlight  round  her  Bwn"'*' 
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I  aw  the  perfect  fom  of  maidoniB  love 
In  the  Tapt  ftndness  of  her  soul  reclining  ; — 

And  heard  her  speak  in  such  impassioned  strain. 
With  saeh  melodions  yearning  and  divine — 

ftai  I  diall  nerer  hear  that  tale  again 
Fran  other  lipe,  sweet  Lady,  than  finom  thine« 

Bojr  Gaultier. 

Pretty  enougli— but  eold. 

0*Mallet. 

That's  just  what  I  was  thinking :  so,  if  yon 

vmild  hand  across  the  materials. — ^Thank  you  I 

BoK  Gaultier. 

The  wonder  in  this  voung  actress,  and  what  dis- 

tisgmsbes  her  from  her  predecessors,  is  her  versati- 

]hj.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two,  her  Lady 

Miebeth  or  her  Juliet^  is  the  finer.    And  these 

igain  are  not  sapeiior  to  her  Imogen,  her  Con- 

^moe,  or  her  Desdemona.     But  finer,  to  my  ap- 

pidieiuion,  than  them  all  is  her  Rosalind, 

YouxG  Scotland. 

Ton  Borprise  me. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Tes,  her  Rosalind  is  perfect.     Other  actresses 

SR  arch,  sparkling,  and  piquant :  but  that  is  all. 

Bot  KisB  Heten  Faucit,  as  was  well  remarked  by 

a  aitic  in  the  Athenseum^  in  a  late  series  of  able 


papers  on  Shakspere's  female  characters,  ^*  infuses 
into  the  part  of  Rosalind  all  the  tender  though 
lively  grace  which  the  poet  has  made  its  principal 
attribute  and  most  exquisite  attraction — ^breathing 
the  soul  of  elegance,  wit,  and  f  eelbg,  through  that 
noble  forest  pastoiaL"  Through  all  the  joyousness 
of  Rosalind's  spirit,  you  see  the  extreme  gentle- 
ness that  is  the  element  of  her  character.  She 
would  not,  as  she  says  herself,  hurt  a  fly«  She  is 
the  recondler  of  differences,  the  maker  of  peace,— * 
she  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  loving-kindness. 
All  this  is  admirably  shadowed  out  by  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  while  the  delicious  wit  of  Rosalind  breaks 
from  her  with  a  graceful  gaiety,  as  fascinating  as 
it  is  rare. 

Young  Scotland. 

Bon,  you  were  severe  upon  my  verses.  Pray, 
have  you  none  of  your  own  upon  this  lady  ?  I 
want  my  revenge. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

You  shall  have  it,  my  dear  boy*  My  lines  are 
not  quite  in  the  old  GMlterian  style ;  and^  as  my 
hand,  like  Hamlet's,  is  ''ill  at  these  numbers,'' 
yon  may  abuse  them  freely.  By  the  way^  the  idea 
is  not  unlike  your  own.    They  are 


TO  ROSALIND. 
Blesnngs  on  the  glorions  spirit,  lies  in  poesy  dirine ! 
Blessings,  lady,  on  the  magio  of  that  wondrons  power  of  thine  I 
I  have  had  a  dream  of  summer — summer  in  the  golden  time, 
When  the  heart  had  ail  its  fteshness,  and  the  world  was  in  its  ^rime. 
I  have  been  away  in  Ardea,  and  I  still  am  ranging  there  ; 
Stfll  I  feel  the  forest  breezes  &n  my  cheek  and  lift  my  hair  ; 
Still  I  hear  the  stir  and  whisper  which  the  arohing  branches  make. 
And  the  leafy  stillness  broken  by  the  deer  amid  the  brake  ! 
Where  along  the  wood  the  brooklet  mns,  upon  its  mossy  brink, 
Myself  a  stridcen  deer  IVe  laid  me,  where  the  stricken  came  to  drink. 
There  be  Amiens  and  his  comates,  up,  yon  giant  stems  between. 
Yonder,  where  the  sun  is  shining,  'neath  the  oak  upon  the  green. 
Hs^  !  the  throstle-cock  is  singing  I  and  he  turns  Ids  merry  note. 
Carolling  in  emulation  of  the  sweet  bird's  joyous  throat. 
Lightly  let  them  troll  their  wood-notes,  fleet  the  careless  time  away  ! 
What  know  they  of  love's  emotion  !    No  sweet  Rosalind  have  they  ! 
I  will  down  by  yonder  dingle — ^none  shall  steal  upon  us  there — 
Heavenly,  heavenly  Bosalinda !  thou  art  with  me  everywheze  1 
Ever  is  thy  voice  beside  me,  ever  on  thy  brow  I  gaze. 
One  sueh  glorious  dream  about  thee  all  the  world  beside  outweighs  I 
See,  young  Ganymede  awaits  me.  Blessings  on  that  rogmsh  boy  I 
How  he  lightens  my  love's  sadness  with  a  sweet  and  pensive  joy  t 
Yet  the  channs,  the  playM  graces,  that  show  bright  in  him,  I  find, 
Only  cluster  round  the  image  of  my  heavenly  Rosalind. 
So  would  Rosalind  have  won  me — so  have  looked  and  so  have  smiled. 
With  such  blithe  and  open  spirit  me  of  all  my  heart  beguiled. 
£ver  deeper  grows  my  passion,  restless  more  my  eager  heart — 
'^  I  can  live  no  more  by  tibinking,"  ftom  my  Rosalind  apart.  * 
*  Then  to-morrow  thou  shalt  see  her— see  her,  wed  her,  if  you  will  I " 
^i  ye  gods,  let  that  to-morrow,  shine  in  golden  numbers  still ! 
For  it  gave  her  to  my  bosom,  and  at  length,  when  there  reclined. 
By*  the  proudest  name  I  claimed  her,  as  my  own,  ^  my  Rosalind  I  "f 

Such,  dear  lady,  was  the  rision,  such  the  passion  strong  and  deep, 
Which  thy  magio  wrought  within  me,  laying  meaner  thoughts  to  sleep. 
I  have  been  the  yonng  Orlando,  and,  though  but  a  dream  it  were. 
Never  from  my  heart  shall  vanish  what  hath  strndc  so  deeply  tiiere  t 


V  O'Mallev. 

\        Oar  ttend  is  moved. 

BoN  Gaultier* 
Uo?iedI   I  should  hope  I  am.     It  would  be  ill 
^  me,  when  genius  in  its  most  delightful  shape 


did  not  move  me.    Well,  Charles,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  to  my  rhymes  ? 

Young  Scotland. 
Oh,  I  yield.    Your  lute  has  the  true  tone  in  it. 
Mine  sounds  like  a  cracked  kit  beside  it.  O'Malley , 


*Orkmdar^l  am  lite  no  lonm  by  thinkior. 

Baidiad,n-l  iriU  veary  you  ttian  no  longer  Ijy  talkine.    ...     If  you  do  love  Rosalind  so  near  your  heart  as  your  get- 
ts»  CM  it  out,  when  your  hrofeber  marries  Aliena,  «hall  you  marry  hen— >4«  You  Like  lU    Act  V*,  Scene  II, 
t  Orimhr-^  there  )w  truth  io  sig^t,  you  are  my  Roj«aUnd,—/6ty.    Act  V.,  Scene  IV, 
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yon,  too,  are  looking  deuoedly  serious,  sentimental, 
and  authorlike.  Do  you  meditate  a  new  Serial,  or 
a  Five-act  Tragedy  ? 

O'Mallet. 

Neither  cock  will  light.  I  have  been  thinking, 
for  some  time,  of  adopting  the  anonymous,  and 
appearing  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  an 
Eidolon.  Don't  you  think  that  a  series  of  bril- 
liant 'sketches— something  between  history  and 
romance-— embodying,  for  example,  the  most  dash- 
ing exploits  of  the  Peninsula,  such  as  the  storming 
of  Ciu— 

Young  Scotland. 

What !  would  you  surrender  all  your  present 
fame,  without  a  murmur,  and  inflict  the  death- 
pang  upon  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  stanch 
O'Malleyites  ? 

O'Malley. 

The  one  great  question  is — ^would  it  not  pay 
better  ?  People  like  to  have  their  curiosity  piqued. 
If  you  discover  yourself,  they  are  sure  to  find  out, 
within  the  year,'  that  yon  want  originality,  or 
variety,  or  some  nonsense  of  that  sort ;  and  walk 
over  to  the  standard  of  the  newest  literary  cham- 
pion. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

There  is  truth  in  what  you  say.  Neither  Icon 
Basilike,  nor  the  Letters  of  Junius  would  have 
maintained  their  ground,  if  the  mystery  of  their 
authorship  had  been  solved  ;  and  even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  when  declared,  was  less  popular  than  the 
Great  Unknown. 

Young  Scotland. 

Stat  nominis  umbra  I  "  The  Doctor"  is  another 
case  in  point.     Was  it  Southey's,  or  was  it  not  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 

It  needed  not  the  affirmation  of  his  lady  to  estab- 
lish that  point.  The  work  itself  contains  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  authorship;  couched,  indeed,  in 
a  sort  of  hieroglyphic,  but  quite  conclusive  when 
explained. 

YoxncG  Scotland. 

As  how? 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Hand  me  the  first  volume  from  the  shelf. — Thank 
you !  The  mysterious  passage  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement, in  the  charming  description  of  the 
author  s  family,  where,  over  breakfast,  he  threatens 
to  write  «  The  History  of  Dr.  Daniel  Dove  ofDon- 
caster f  and  his  horse  NobSy**  and  to  dedicate  it  to  his 
wife.  It  runs  thus,—"  *  Why,  he  is  not  in  earnest,' 
said  my  wife's  youngest  sister.  *  He  never  can 
be,'  replied  my  wife.  And  yet,  beginning  to  think 
thatperadventure  I  was,  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
quick  turn  of  the  eye, — ^*  A  pretty  subject,  indeed, 
for  you  to  employ  your  time  upon  I  You—  Fema 
whehaha  yoku  *  almad  otenba  twandri  athancod  !  ' 
I  have  thought  proper  to  translate  this  part  of  my 
commandante's  speech  into  the  Garamna  tongue." 

O'Mallsy. 

Why,  who  ever  heard  of  the  Garamna  tongue, 
unless  it  be  the  language  of  some  heathen  province 
of  Central  Africa,  which  owes  obedience  to  the 
sceptre  of  King  N.  P.  Willis  the  First ! 

♦  This  is  printed  "yohu"  ia  "  The  Doctor,"  obviously  by 

mistake. 


BoN  Gaultier. 

"Garamna"  is  neither  more  nor  less  tl 
"Anagram,"  subjected  to  its  own  process.  N 
apply  this  key  to  the  mysterious  sentence,  and 
simple  transposition  of  the  letters  you  have  i 
following  result :  "  A  pretty  subject  indeed, 
you  to  employ  your  lime  upon !  yon, — yoa,  t 
have  written  Thalaha  and  Kehama  and  Madoc," 

Young  Scotland. 

A  most  ingenious  discovery,  indeed  I  I  have  j 
marked  off  the  letters,  and  they  suit  exactly, 
wonder  it  was  never  stumbled  on  before.  Is  t 
your  own  interpretation,  Bon  ? 

Bon  Gaultibr. 

No ;  I  have  little  leisure  for  the  Curiosities 
Literature.  The  merit  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Bro 
of  Edinburgh,  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Sci 
tural  Conmientator.  We  may  thank  him 
having  set  at  rest  a  question  that  might  have  c 
us  some  scores  of  speculative  octavos. 

O'Malley. 

Hang  literature !     Let's  have  a  song. 
BoN  Gaultibr. 

With  all  my  heart.  Charles,  you  remeral 
Felicia  M'Taggart  i 

Young  Scotland. 

Confound  it,  Bon  ]  You  might  as  well  let  tl 
affair  alone. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

O,  you  don't  like  the  subject  now,  don't  yo 
Please,  however,  to  remember  what  I  endured 
your  hands,  when  you  were  playing  the  part 
Orlando  Inamorato  ;  and  let  me  at  least  recoii 
my  own  sufferings,  if  I  must  not  allude  to  you 
O'Malley  shall  be  the  judge  betwixt  us.  (Sinps, 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LOVE-SICK. 

Air, — ^'  The  days  we  went  a-giptying.'* 

I  would  all  womajikind  were  dead. 

Or  banish'd  o'er  the  sea  ; 
For  they  have  been  a  bitter  plague 

These  last  six  weeks  to  me. 
It  is  not  that  I*m  touched  myself; 

For  that  I  do  not  fear  : 
No  female  face  hath  shown  me  grace 

For  many  a  bygone  year  ; 
But  'tis  the  most  infernal  bore, 

Of  all  the  bores  I  know, 
To  have  a  friend  who's  lost  his  heart 

A  short  time  ago. 

Whene'er  we  walk  to  Arthur's  Seat, 

Or  down  by  Granton  Pier, 
To  sip  a  glass  of  sherry  wine. 

Commixed  with  ginger-beer. 
Or  climb  the  far  Corstorphine  hill, 

To  catch  a  breath  of  air. 
Then  for  my  sins,  he  straight  begins 

To  rave  about  his  fair  ! 
0  'tis  the  most  tremendous  bore. 

Of  1^  the  bores  I  know, 
To  have  a  friend  who's  lost  his  heart 

A  short  time  ago. 

In  vain  you  pour  into  his  ear 

Your  own  confiding  grief. 
In  vain  you  claim  his  sympathy. 

In  vajn  you  ask  relief, 
In  vain  you  try  to  rouse  him  by 

Joke,  repartee,  or  quiz  ; 
His  sole  reply's  a  bnnung  sigh, 

And,  "^  What  a  mind,  it  is  !" 
O  Lord  !  it  is  the  greatest  bore, 

Of  all  the  bores  I  know, 
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To  hsre  a  friend  who's  lost  his  hearty 
A  short  time  ago ! 

I  Ve  heard  her  thoroughly  described 

An  fa^odred  times,  I  'm  sure, 
Aod  all  the  while  I  Ve  tried  to  smile. 

And  patiently  endure. 
He  waxes  strong  upon  his  pangs, 

Fff  stranger  thaa  his  grog, 
And  atiU  I  say,  in  a  playful  way, 

"  Why,  you  're  a  lucky  dog  I" 
Bat,  oh,  it  is  the  heaviest  bore, 

Of  all  the  bores  I  know. 
To  ha7e  a  friend  who  'a  lost  his  heart 

A  short  time  ago. 

I  really  wish  he'd  do  like  me 

When  I  was  young  and  strong ; 
I  form'd  a  passion  every  week. 

Bat  never  kept  it  long. 
Bni  be  has  not  the  sportive  mood, 

Tbat  alwsys  rescued  me, 
And  so  I  would  «11  women  could 

Be  banish'd  o'er  the  sea ! 
For  'tis  the  most  egregious  bore. 

Of  all  the  bores  I  know, 
To  have  a  friend  who 's  lost  his  heart 

A  short  time  ago ! 

CKMalley. 
A  capital  song !     It  reminds  me  of  a  little  inci- 
kt  that  happened  after  the  storming  of  Cindad 

Rod- 

YorNo  Scotland. 
Anything  new  goings  )Bon,  in  the  verse  way  just 

BoK  Gaultier. 

A  whole  deluge.  Everybody  rhymes.  The 
more  the  better.  It  is  a  wholesome  exercise— en- 
nonges  paper  manufactories,  and  Israelitish  quill- 
iEalei»— and  never  yet  spoiled  a  man  that  was 
»orth  preserving. 

(XMallbt. 

^Tiat  do  yon  say  to  Young  England  ?  It  is  a 
ume  of  some  notoriety. 

BoN  Gaultier.  . 

Tis  a  iine-hearted  set  of  lads,  plucky  as  pan- 
t^  yet  with  a  sore  lack  of  stamina.  They  want 
liis  rollicking  force  of  their  northern  brother,  and 
dinpate  their  energies  upon  too  many  objects  at 
cace.  No  young  £nglander  is  considered  to  have 
{^sKd  hisnoviclate, until  he  has  made  three  separate 
^pearances  as  Poet,  Politician,  and  Puseyite. 

O' Mallet. 

Have  you  read  much  of  their  poetry  ? 
BoN  Gaultier. 

A  good  deal.  Some  of  them  can  turn  a  strophe 
pRttily  enough ;  hut  on  the  whole  the  verse  is 
vi^y,  and  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  soap-suds. 
his  a  queer  mixture  of  Heathen  mythology,  and 
Aaglican  devotion,  not  without  a  yearning  to- 
nids  Rome,  and  withal  as  hazy  as  a  November 
waning.  Monckton  Milnes  and  Baillie  Cochrane 
ue  the  best. 

O'Mallet. 

Do  you  except  Aubrey  de  Vere? 
Bon  Gaultier. 

Ido.  The  QuarUrfy  went  sadly  astray  in  its 
v^tiinate  of  that  young  gentleman's  capabilities. 
He  is  the  aort  of  Sir  Galahad  ^of  the  party— the 
j^^ttden-knight  with  the  white  shield— who  is  ever- 

*3stingly  riding  about  the  world  in  search  of  no- 


thing, and  seeing  visions  without  any  earthly  sig- 
nificance. The  music  of  Shelley  is  pei^>6tually  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  but  he  cannot  reproduce  it. 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Father  Bon,  you  are  too  severe. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
If  you  think  so,  have  the  kindness  to  open  that 
plump  duodeouno.    It  is  De  Yere's  last  volume — 
The  Search  after  Proserpine  — -fuid  favour  us  with 
a  specimen. 

YouNQ  Scotland. 
What  shall  I  read  ?     The  Death  of  King  Charles 
the  Martyr? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
In  Heaven's  name,  no !  the  room  is  cold  enough 
already.     Give  us  one  of  the  sonnets. 

YouNO  Scotland, 
Here  goes  then  for  The  Tomb  of  ThemistocUs  at 
the  PiroBUS, 

The  Sun  is  slowly  sinkings— it  is  set — 

Yet  still  yon  mountain  range  of  Megara 

(Like  one  that  on  his  palate  strives  to  stay 

A  taste  foregone,)  retains,  pnrpnreal  yet, 

The  sweet  remembraace :  crimsoned,  the  waves  fret 

Against  those  far-famed  walls  that  gird  the  bay. 

Marmoreal  record  of  a  mightier  day. 

When,  pushed  beyond  that  rocky  parapet 

In  one  elllptio  wave  of  blood-stained  brine. 

This  golf,  beneath  the  unwonted  weight  accurst 

Of  multitudinous  ships,  bounded  and  burst ; 

And,  sinking,  left  more  high  its  sanguine  line 

Than  yonder  margin  where  the  Athenians'  grave 

Still  in  its  secret  joy  engulfk  the  applauding  wave. 

This  is  rare  rubbish ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Is  it  noti     Only  think  of  the  sunset  on  Megara 
compared  to  the  flavour  of  punch  L    That  is  a  fine 
notion,  too,  of  a  gulf  bursting  with  tlie  weight  of 
sliips.     But  try  him  again. 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Here  is  a  stanza  from  an  Ode  to  the  Planet  Mer- 
cufy,    Aubrey  seems  singular  in  his  subjects, 

Jove's  great  seeptre  thou  hadst  stolen — 

(lo  PsDan,  lo  slug) 
With  clouds  the  brow  supreme  was  swollen. 

Ruffled  the  Eagle's  wing-- 
But  thy  winking  shot  bright  weather 

All  tiie  Olympian  tempests  round : 
The  grave-fkoed  Eagle  hiughed— The  Father 

Thy  locks  with  both  hands  crowned  I 

O'Mallst. 
"  Thy  winking  shot  bright  weather  "  I    'Ods  me- 
taphors !  the  boy  must  be  insane. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
I've  heard  of  a  laughing  hyena  before,  hut  what 
the  deuce  is  a  laughing  eagle?     It  heats  Mrs. 
Squeers'  idea  of  a  peaoock  with  a  tumed-up  nose 
all  hollow. 

YoUNe  SoOfTLAND. 

Well,  I  won  t  give  up  De  Vere  entirely.  There 
is  some  hope  for  .him  yet.  The  longer  poem  has 
better  passages. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Granted.  If  men  like  De  Vere  would  be  con- 
tent to  write  frqpi  impulse  and  feeling,  and  to  wait 
until  the  inspiration  overtook  them,  we  might  look 
for  better  things.  But  the  modem  system  is,  to 
consider  every  external  object  as  a  peg  on  which 
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to  hang  a  sonnet,  and  to  get  up  an  emotion  as  me- 
thodically as  a  milliner  wonld  manufacture  a  cap. 
Tennyson  is  a  glorious  exception. 

O'Malley. 
What!  Alfred  ?   "  O,  plump  head- waiter  at  the 
Cock !"    Are  you  serious  ? 

Bon  Gaultibb. 
I  am.     Literature  has  produced  nothing  for 
twenty  years  at  all  comparable  to  Locksl^  Holly 
or  Ufysses,  or  DorOy  or  twenty  others  which  I  could 
mention. 

YouKO  Scotland. 

^  0,  my  consin,  spider-hearted !   O,  my  Amy !    No  con- 

found  it ! 
I  muBt  wear  the  moumfal  willow — all  around  my  hat 

IVe  boimd  it." 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  such  a  parody,  most 
nefarious  Bon  ? 

Bon  Gattltibr. 

Perfectly  well.  I  wrote  it  myself.  A  parody 
of  a  great  author  is  the  truest  compliment  to  his 
genius.  Who,  in  the  name  of  maudlin,  would  pa- 
rody De  Vere  ? 

YouNQ  Scotland. 

Not  I  for  one.  And  you  are  right  as  to  Locks' 
ley  Hall,  though  no  man  should  read  it  until  he 
has  been  jilted. 

O'Mallbv. 

In  that  case  nobody  need  wait  long.  I  was 
jilted  fifty  times  myself,  before  I  married  Lucy 
Dashwood. 

Young  Scotland. 

Yes ;  and  let  me  tell  you.  Captain,  you  behaved 
infernally  ill  to  Baby  Blake. 

O'Mallet. 

So  she  says  ;  but  I  wish  you  saw  her  now* 
Sixteen  stone  aToirdupois,  at  the  slightest,  with  a 
son  in  the  Kerry  Fencibles.  Heigho !  Woman's 
constancy  is  all  a  dream ;  at  least  I  never  knew 
more  than  one  instance  of  unchanging  attachment, 
and  that,  strange  to  say,  was  in  a  French  vtvan" 
diere, 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

Tell  us  about  it. 

O'Mallbv. 

We  were  searching  the  field  of  battle  after  the 
affair  of  the  Bidassoa ;  and  a  very  shocking  em- 
ployment it  was.  One  of  our  fellows,  Baker,  I 
think,  was  missing,  and  a  few  of  the  Fighting 
Fifth  volunteered  on  a  distress  party  to  look  for 
him.  The  rain  was  pouring  in  oascades ;  and 
whilst  gleaning  our  way  through  the  fallen  harvest 
of  the  dead,  our  thoughts  often  turned  to  those 
who— 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Stop— stop,  O'Malley!  You  are  anticipating 
your  own  number  for  next  month. 

O'Malley. 

O,  true !  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  you  must 
own  it  is  confoundedly  difficult  to  vary  one's  style 
of  description.  Well  then,  all  at  once,  Trevyllian, 
the  heavy  dragoon,  stumbled  over  something  on 
the  ground,  and  sung  out  to  me.  I  came  up ;  and 
by  the  light  of  our  lanthoms  we  saw  the  body  of 
a  young  girl.  Poor  thing !  she  could  not  have 
been  more  than  nineteen ;  with  the  prettiest  black 


hair  you  ever  saw,  and  the  remains  of  a  chasseur's 
uniform.  I  say  the  remains ;  for  the  camp-fol- 
lowers had  been  before  us,  and  had  stripped  off 
the  jacket.  There  was  a  dark  line  acaross  her  bo- 
som, as  if  she  had  been  tatooed  ;  and,  stooping^ 
down,  I  read  the  following  inscription — 

TOUJOUBS  FIDJiLE  AVX  i^M  CuiBASSIBBS. 

That  was  a  beautiful  sentiment. 

Young  Scotland. 
What !  *^  The  general  camp,  pioneers  and  aU  "  ? 
Esprit  de  corps,  certainly.    But  what  became  of 
Baker? 

O'Mallby. 
Oh,  we  found  him  at  last,  veiy  drunk,  in  a. 
vineyard.    But  that  was  nothing  uncommon  in 
our  corps. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 
I  believe  you.    Charles  Edward,  my  son,  are  you 
going  to  sing  or  not  ? 

Young  Scotland, 
Would  you  like  a  Scotch  ballad? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
By  all  means.    Is  it  your  own  ? 
Young  Scotland. 
I  wish  it  wers.    It  is  by  a  friend  of  mine,  of 
old  blood  and  honourable  name,  and  a  heart  that 
adorns  them  both.    The  subject  was  a  poor  gizl 
whose  lover  had  perished  at  sea,  and  whose  reason 
had  never  recovered  the  shock.    She  used  to  sit 
for  hours  upon  the  rocks,  throwing  wild  flowers 
upon  the  waters,  and  searching  for  sheila^  which 
she  fancied  were  love-tokens  sent  to  her  £ram  him 
who  slept  amidst  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

SONG. 

Oh,  weel  I  lo'e  amang  the  rocks  to  wander  by  my  laae, 
To  hearken  to  the  surges'  sang,  and  think  on  days  lang 

gane; 
For  then  I  mind  my  Willie  best — ^the  lore  'tween  bira 

and  me — 
I'm  nearest  there,  where  Willie  lies,  beneath  the  braid, 

braid  sea. 

The  spray  fo's  freshly  on  my  cheek,  and  cools  my  bumin* 

broo, 
But  'tis  not  for  their  callemesB  the  glistenin*  draps  i 

lo'e. 
For  oh,  their  tonoh  upon  my  lip  is  balm  frae  heaven  to 

me — 
They  maybe  wet  my  Willie's  cheek  beneath  the  dark 

blue  sea ! 

And  mony  a  true  love-token  still  the  wares  atween  a? 

bear — 
To  warm  my  Willie's  tangly  bed  I  send  him  mony  a 

tear ; 
And  aft  I  kiss  the  siller  shells  that  Willie  sends  to  me. 
To  tell  me  that  he  lo'es  me  yet,  beneath  the  cauld,caald 

sea. 

I  pu'  the  violets  frae  the  bank,  and  drap  them  on  the 

wave, 
And  a*  to  deck  our  bridal  bed — ^waes  me  I — ^my  Willie'a 

grave; 
And  some  he  keeps,  and  some  come  back  and  bear  his 

words  to  me, — 
''  I'm  weary  in'  for  thee,  Mary,  love,  beneath  the  lanesome 


» 


sea. 

O,  I  am  weary  o'  the  light !   They  say  my  head  is  wrang. 
To  see  thee,  Willie — hear  thee  speak  1 — I'm  sick  wi* 

thinking  lang. 
I  '11  bnt  put  on  my  bridal  g^ar,  and  then  1 11  haste  to 

thee — 
And  rest  me  on  my  Willie's  breast,  beneath  the  lown, 

lown  sea  I 
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Bon  Gaultjbr. 
Beautiful !    It  remindg  me  of  poor  Motherwell* 

O'Mallsy. 
Women  seldom  lose  their  senses  from  love*  'Tis 
fanaticism  that  fills  the  feminine  hedlam. 

BoN  Gau^tier. 
Momingside,  I  hear,  has  overflowed  since  the 
SeceiiBion.  But  we  had  hetter  not  broach  that 
subject  just  now,  otherwise  Young  Scotland  will 
be  down  upon  us  with  a  cataract  of  rampant  Pre- 
lacy, or,  poniblj,  a  Paean  in  honour  of  Bothwell 
Brig, 

O'Mallet. 
I  should  not  object  to  the  last.    'Gad !  it  must 
hare  been  a  sight  worth  seeing^  when  old  Dalziel 
and  Claverse  were  hot  upon  the  haunches  of  the 
Tln^ar-visaged  Whigamores ! 

YOCNO  SCOTLAKD. 

A  glorious  Coyenanting  scramble !     I  think  I 
could  improvise— 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Don  t  be  bitter,  if  you  can  help  it. 

Young  Scotland. 

Oh  no  !  playful  and  humorous.  Wait  till  I  have 

finished  my  great  Epic  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 

Sharpe.     If  they  don  t  catch  it  hot  and  heavy 

then,  I  shall  subscribe  to  a  new  Knox  monument. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
You  need  not  do  that.    Kuined  Churches  and 
desecrated  altars  are  the  fittest  memorials  of  Ge- 
neva;  and  they  are  to  be  foimd  in  abundance. 
Pergtyfuer, 

Young  Scotland. 
Here  foUoweth  the 

SONG  OF  THE  SECESSION. 

When  the  Coek  of  the  Ki^  is  forbidden  to  crow, 
When  erowdy  is  scarce,  and  the  stipenda  are  low ; 
When  lands  srs  rebeUiouB,  and  few  of  *^  oor  Areends  " 
Are  left  in  the  Court  of  Commiflsion  of  Teinds, 
When  payment  is  aaked  of  solioitors'  bills. 
As  a  general  principle — ^Take  to  the  hills. 

With  a  down,  down,  derry  down  1 

Like  oor  others  of  old  we  shall  march  o'er  the  green, 
With  the  bine  flag  aboTo  as — ^that  never  was  seen. 
We  '11  cant,  and  we'  11  rant,  and  condemn  to  the  rope 
Both  Protestant,  Presbyter,  Prelate,  and  Pope. 
The  monntainons  region  is  rich  in  "  sma'  stills," 
No  little  indneement  to  take  to  the  hills, 

With  a  down,  down,  derry  down  I 

Come,  put  on  the  plaid  that  oar  grandfathers  wore, 
And  belt  o'er  yonr  hardies  the  ragged  daymore, 
Stick  on  the  bine  bonnet,  the  badge  of  the  Whig 
Since  the  en  of  Bothwell,  the  raid  of  the  Brigg, 
And  a  handftil  of  solphar,  in  powders  or  pills. 
Is  a  splendid  pioTinon  to  take  to  the  hills. 

With  a  down,  down,  derry  down  1 

We  Ve  sacked  the  old  egg  of  Establishment  dry. 
We  Ve  ta'ea  the  last  pig  from  the  parsonage  stye, 
We  're  gutted  the  manse,  and  we  're  cat  down  the  trees, 
We  Ve  delred  up  the  garden,  and  smoked  oat  the  bees, 
And  feint  a  potato  exists  in  the  drills 
For  those  that  oome  after  the  lads  of  the  hiUs. 
With  a  down,  down,  derry  down ! 

Bon  GAULTDOt. 
Really,  Charles,  you  are  gettmg  beyond  the 
bounds  of  all  moderate  Puseyism, 

O'Maijjst. 
Not  a  bit«<«not  a  bit !    Bravo,  my  boy  1  you 
•re  the  first  improvisators  pf  the  age. 


YouNO  Scotland. 
I  knock  under  to  no  one  now,  since  poor  Theo- 
dore Hook  is  gone.     Bon ;  you  are  unusually 
grave  to-night — ^what  is  the  matter  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
I  am  reflecting,  my  dear  young  friend,  upon  the 
transitory  nature  of  human  existence. 

O'Malley. 
The  man's  deranged ! 

YouNo  Scotland. 
With  the  prospects  of  a  rising  family  before 
you— 

Bon  Gaultier. 
A  rising  family,  you  young  dog !  what  do  you 
mean?     A  bachelor,  like  myself! 

O'Malley. 
A  bachelor— why,  what  the  deuce?  And  Julia? 
That  paper  of  yours  last  month  upon  *^  My  Wife's 
Album."    You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  not 
married? 

Young  Scotland. 
Bravo,  bravo,  bravo ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Married?  Nol  That  paper  was  an  infamous 
fiftbrication  of  Charles  Edward's  there.  He  pur- 
loined some  of  my  scraps,  added  some  of  his  own, 
penned  that  absurd  article  in  my  name,  and  ac- 
tually deceived  Tait  1  I  never  found  it  out  till  I 
received  a  note  ^m  Tait  with  a  cheque  for  the 
article. 

Young  Scotland. 
By  the  way,  Bon,  you  have  not  accounted  for 
your  intromissions  with  that  cheque.    I'll  thank 
you  for  a  proportion  thereof. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Not  a  copper !    I  never  part  with  money.    In 
fact,  if  I  appeared  grave  just  now,'it  vras  because 
I  was  meditating,  in  the  midst  of  this  barren  age, 
upon  the  most  effectual  method  of  realizing  tin. 

O'Mallbt. 
Why  not  become  a  Scotch  O'Connell  ? 

Young  Scotland. 
Sawney  is  too  wide  awake.  TU  tell  you  what ; 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  Fd  feed  myself  on  oilcake 
for  six  months,  until  I  had  attained  the  rotun- 
dity of  Daniel  Lambert,  marry  the  Piebald  Girl, 
and  travel  round  the  country  in  a  caravan.  You 
would  make  wild  work  among  the  provincial  six- 
pences. 

BoN  Gaultier  (musinffJ) 
If  the  Hottentot  Venus  were  alive,  indeed— But 
no— perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is. 

Young  Scotland. 
I  once  fell  in  love  with  a  female  dwarf,  who 
travelled  the  country  in  a  caravan  with  a  giantess. 
She  vrae  a  pretty  little  creature,  but  an  awful 
shrew.  Her  temper  was  a  playful  mixture  of  mus- 
tard and  vinegar. 

O'Mallet. 
How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  fair 
Fenella  ? 

Young  Scotland. 

I  was  living  at  Inverness  after  the  grouse  season, 

and  as  lonely  as  a  hypochondriac  salmon.    I  used 

to  walk  out  every  day  to  CuUoden,  and  smoke 

cigars  upon  the  battle-field,  doing  now  and  then 
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a  bit  of  verse  to  carry  off  my  superfluous  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  at  night  I  usually  contrived  to  termi- 
nate Uie  young  existence  of  some  tumblera  of 
Ferintosh.  Inverness  was  as  dull  as  a  ditch  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  tadpoles ;  and  I  was 
just  about  to  leave  it,  when  the  Fair  took  place. 
One  morning  I  was  returning  from  a  small  mess 
party  at  Fort-Greorge,  when  a  lumping  caravan 
drove  up,  and  the  loveliest  little  pair  of  black 
eyes,  that  ever  sparkled  below  a  mousish  eyebrow, 
shot  a  glance  at  me  through  the  window.  You 
know  my  weakness  for  the  fair  sex.  I  was  a  gone 
'coon  upon  the  instant. 

O'Malley. 

How  did  you  effect  an  introduction  ? 
Young  Scotland. 

I  halloed  to  the  driver,  who  stopped, — ^applied 
myself  diligently  to  the  knocker,  when  the  door 
wa9  opened  by  the  dear  diminutive  on  tiptoe.  I 
said  something  about  fatigue,  I  believe,. and  in- 
vented a  rigmarple  story  about  a  journey  from 
Forres.  But  it  served  the  purpose ;  and,  in  five 
minutes,  I  was  rumbling  on  towards  the  capital 
of  the  Highlands,  with  a  Bohemian  giantess  on 
the  one  side,  FeneUa  on  the  other,  and  a  first-rate 
bottle  of  Barclay  and  Perkins  swelling  with  inter- 
nal foam  upon  tlie  table.  I  grew  animated,  the 
ladies  grew  confidential,  and  in  less  than  an  hour, 
I  was  the  sworn  confidant  of  both;  and,  somewhat 
to  my  own  astonishment,  a  joint  partner  in  the 
concern. 

O'Malley. 

The  deuce  you  were!    How  so? 
Young  Scotland. 

The  showman,  or  rather  the  conventional  bandit 
who  performs  the  part  of  herald,  had  been  taken 
ill  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  at  that  moment  contri- 
buting to  the  medical  acquirements  of  the  pupils 
of  Marischal  College.  I  was  offered  his  vacant 
situation  and  habiUments  ;  and,  love  impelling,  I 
consented.  Yes,  gentlemen,  these  goodly  limbs 
have  been  swathed  in  about  five  miles  of  brilliant 
worsted  binding  ;  thb  head  has  worn  an  inverted 
sugar-loaf ;  and  these  lips  have  known  the  kindly 
contact  of  the  cork.  Eloquence  is  a  gift  that  in- 
creases wonderfully  by  practice.  You  have  no 
idea  how  touching  my  appeals  to  the  credulous- 
ness  of  human  nature  proved,  even  in  these  be- 
nighted regions.  I  magnified  the  giantess  into  a 
mountain,  and  dwindled  the  dear  dwarf  into  a 
daisy,  and  thousands  of  credulous  Celts  paid  their 
pence  for  the  privilege  of  a  peep. 

O'Malley. 

Did  you  not  find  the  amusement  tiresome  ? 
Young  Scotland. 

Not  in  the  slightest.  The  day  passed  like  light- 
ning in  the  thought  of  the  evening  hours.  And 
what  evenings  these  were !  How  hisippy  we  were 
after  the  shutters  were  put  up,  and  the  alligator 
and  rattlesnakes — ^for  we  boasted  the  attraction 
of  these  interesting  reptiles — were  coungf^cd  ^ 
their  box  for  the  night!  How  social  was  our 
little  sapper  of  sausages  and  potatoes,  'witli  the 
smallest  possible  jug  of  run  punch  to  give  them 
flavour !  And,  oh,  what  rapture  thrilled  my  bosom 
when  the  angelic  elf  dropped  her  tiny  hes^d  upon 


my  knee,  and  confessed  that  my  passion  was 
turned ! 

O'Malley. 

What  broke  up  this  second  Eden  ?  The  sna 
at  all  events,  were  in  safe  custody. 

Young  Scotland. 

Jealousy  was  the  cause.  The  great  Glumdi 
had  deigned  to  look  upon  me  with  a  favoun 
eye,  and  could  not  brook  a  rival.  I  was  unav 
of  the  huge  furnace  fire  that  glowed  in  her  e] 
mous  bosom;  and  never  would  have  disco verei 
had  it  not  been  that  one  morning  my  small 
chantress  disappeared. 

O'Mallet. 

Disappeared !     How? 

Young  Scotland. 

You  shall  hear.  I  threw  myself  on  the  gro 
in  an  agony  of  tears,  for  I  never  doubted  for 
instant  that  the  alligator,  who  was  a  vicious  bn 
had  bolted  my  beloved.  Presently  I  felt  my 
trussed  high  in  the  air  by  the  .giantess,  who  t 
me  up  as  easily  as  you  could  lift  a  terrier,  ! 
treated  me  wiUi  an  unceremonious  cuddle.  I 
monstrated  ;  and  my  remonstrance  was  echoed 
my  astonishment,  from  the  interior  of  the  { 
caddy.  In  an  instant  all  was  explained.  1 
jealous  Bohemian  had  immured  her  rival  ii 
fragrant  dungeon  of  Bohea,  in  order  to  procure 
unwitnessed  tete-dL-Ute;  and  the  poor  little  th: 
was  almost  smothered  before  I  could  manage 
procure  her  release. 

O'Mallby. 

And  then  ? 

Young  Scotland. 

0,  then  she  ran  at  the  giantess  with  the  feroc 
of  a  rat ;  bit  her  ancles,  pinched  her  shins,  a 
danced  upon  her  corns,  like  a  demoniac  I  fai 
no  better.  The  miniature  vixen — ^my  pocl 
Venus,  as  I  used  prettily  to  oall  her— believer 
was  an  accomplice,  and  threw  a  live  rattlesna 
at  my  head.  After  that,  you  know,  it  was  fu 
to  be  ofl^ :  so,  with  a  vigorous  spring,  I  cleared  t 
caravan  ;  and  dined  that  evening  in  Glen  Morr 
ton. 

O'Maixey. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Capital !  That  reminds  me  of 
little  affair  that  happened  just  before  the  stormi 

of  Ciudad  Rod 

Young  Scotland,  (^Aside.) 

O,  Lord  !  By  the  way.  Captain,  is  old  Monsoi 
still  alive  ?  He  is  as  original  in  his  way  as  Dagfl 
Dalgetty. 

O'Malley. 

The  Major  lives ;  but  he  is  getting  shake 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  at  Boulogne,  his  hai 
was  vibrating  like  an  aspen  leaf.  "  Charley,  ni 
boy,"  said  he,  « it  does  very  well  still  for  pepperii 
my  meat ;  but  I  find  it  a  deuce  of  a  business  j 
put  down  the  salt  properly  at  the  e^^  of  my  pi***' 

Young  Scotland. 

The  malady  of  the  present  age  is  deUritffl^  tr 
mens. 

BoN  Gaultier.  I 

True  ;  and  no  wonder.  The  very  periodica] 
savour  of  it.  What  do  popular  authors  reco" 
mend  but  incessant  eating  and  drinking ;  not  tn 
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bumorons  exaggeration  of  gcurmanderie^  in  which 
oar  rerered  father  in  fun,  Rahelaisy  revelsy  but 
doffniight  hard  gattling,  and  swilling?  Look  at 
Ainsiroith's  "  Tower  of  London."  There  is  as 
mach  Yietual  oonsnmed  in  that  work  as  would 
hve  stocked  the  fortress  from  the  days  of  Julius 
C<3ar  downwards.  The  most  delicate  of  the 
beroioes  is  gifted  with  the  digestive  powers  of  an 
Anftconda ;  and  as  for  his  heroes,  there  is  not  one 
^tbembnt  might  cope  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mrnos. 

CMalley. 
Yon  may  say  that,  indeed.    It's  positively  dis- 
posting.     There,  now,  is  Dickens*  "Christmas 
Carol,"  that  all  the  people  are  raving  about. 

Youvo  Scotland,  {Aside  to  Bon  Omdiier,) 
Here  goei^  now !  Oh,  these  rival  periodicalbta ! 

Bon  GAULnER,  {Aside.) 
Capital !  A  man  who  makes  a  point  of  sending 
tlne-foorths  of  his  characters  under  the  table 
mij  third  chapter. 

O'Malley. 

What  is  it,  but  an  apoplectic  farrago  of  chuck- 
raif  tod  cramming  ?  Not  but  that  there  are  worse 
thicgs  in  life  than  eating.  If  I  have  a  weakness  in 
tlie  vorid,  it's  for  roast  turkey.  But  your  perpetual 
n'ooee  and  onions!  If  youll  allow  me,  I  shall 
z^  yon  the  benefit  of  a  few  verses  on  that  point, 
viiich  I  made  in  the  coach  this  morning.  You 
oa  be  brewing  another  tumbler,  while  I  sing  my 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

I  used  to  opine, 

When  over  my  wine, 
rut  tho'  tmrke  j,roa8t  beef,  and  plom-pudding  were  good, 

Old  Qiristmas  should  be 

Something  dearer  to  me 
TUa  la  ttnaal  snrfeil  of  flnids  and  food. 

^         Bat  Dickens,  I  find. 

Is  not  of  my  mind. 
Aid  thinks  such  o^nions  are  merely  a  sham ; 

He  cannot  away 

With  a  Cbnxch  holiday, 
'k  ska  it  be  made  a  perpetnal  cram. 

Tia  tme,  he  allows 

That  misletoe  bonghs 
F^runroiu  greeUng  are  always  the  best ; 

Bat  he  rather  approves 

Of  a  aeries  of  shoves, 
"^B  simM  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  chest. 

A  dmckle,  of  course. 

Like  the  congh  of  a  horse, 
^'  Uie  wholeaomest  greeting  to  welcome  the  dawn ; 

And  the  tluuiks  of  the  heart 

Shonld  be  lavish'd,  in  part, 
''^  a  »irloin  of  beef,  or  a  collar  of  brawn. 

What 's  Chrifltmas,  indeed. 

Bat  a  season  to  feed : 
^-7  should  H  be  more  in  the  Christian's  eye  1 

Twas  made  bat  for  this ; 

Bot  to  revel  and  kiss, 
^  <poil  one's  digestion  with  brandied  mince-pie. 

^th  pleasure  nnfeign'd. 

This  leeson  I've  gain'd 
^»B  the  new  «  Christmas  Carol,"  invented  by  Boz, 

And  I  moan  never  more 

To  be  sober,  before 
^  TO  emptied  the  eeDar,  entirely  that's  poz ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 
fli^e  you  read  Dickens'  book,  O'Malley  ? 


O'Malley. 

No.  Extracts  only.  Some  trash  about  a  Mr. 
Fezzi wig's  ball,  and  a  dinner  of  the  Cratchit  family, 
and  80  forth. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

I  thought  so.  Read  the  book,  and  you'  will 
change  your  mind.  It  is  a  noble  book,  finely  felt, 
and  calculated  to  work  much  social  good.  Indeed, 
Dickens  has  produced  nothing  which  gives  me  so 
high  an  idea  of  his  powers.*  It  may  contain  too 
much,  perhaps,  about  the  mere  Cockneyish'  die- 
lights  of  roast  goose  and  plum-pudding  ;  but  these 
are  trifles.  If  it  were  for  nothing  else  than  the 
great  lesson  which  it  teaches,  in  a  most  impressive 
way,  that  "  any  Christian  spirit  working  kindly 
in  its  little  sphere,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  find 
its  mortal  life  too  short  for  its  vast  means  of  use- 
fulness," it  would  be  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
Nor  does  he  forget,  as  you  seem  to  think,  that 
Christmas  is  a  high  religious  festival :  indeed,  the 
highest.  Would  it  were  so  thought  in  this  Scot- 
land of  ours ! 

Youifo  Scotland. 

Ay,  would  it  were  J  Calvinism  has  no  Christ- 
mas. 

£oN  Gaultier. 

Charles,  can  you  give  us'  a  stanza  or  two  on  that 
subject  %    It  is  a  fine  theme. 

Young  Scotland. 

I  shall  try ;  only .  don  t  blame  me  if  I  am  more 
serious  thah  is  my  wont. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHRISTMAS. 

In  truth  it  was  a  solemn  show. 

The  ancient  Scottish  Christmas  tide  : 
The  holly  and  the  misletoe. 

With  other  bonghs  as  green  beside, 
Within  the  altar  and  the  rail ; 

The  offering  of  the  stainless  flowers. 
And  all  the  grateful  heart's  avail. 

For  hope  and  promise  such  as  ours. 

But  these  have  long  since  pass'd  away 

Beneath  the  cold  Geneva  ban; 
No  message  brings  that  sacred  day 

Of  what  was  done  and  wrooght  for  man. 
A  cheerless  day  ! — A  gloomy  time  ! 

Whereon  no  gratefnl  thanks  are  given ; 
Unhallow'd  by  the  holy  chime 

That  ought  to  rise  and  welcome  heaven. 

A  frost  more  deep  than  winter  brings. 

Hath  fallen  on  the  Northern  moor. 
And  no  glad  voice  the  Christmaa  brings. 

To  stay  the  labours  of  the  poor. 
No  anthem,  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Awakes  the  shepherd  from  afar. 
Nor  can  he  see  the  radiant  light 

That  flashes  from  the  promised  Star. 
Alone  upon  the  wint'ry  hill. 

The  banish'd  Angel  sits  and  sighs. 
Yet  scans  the  weary  midnight  stUl 

With  eager  looks  and  tearful  eyes. 
The  winds  around  are  wailing  low ; 

They  moan  amidst  the  leafless  tree ; 
And  in  the  hollow  cave  below 

Is  heard  the  washing  of  the  sea. 
The  morning  comes  I — O,  joy  to  those 

Who  know  the  wherefore  of  the  dawn ; 
Why  yonder  East  so  brightly  glows. 

And  why  the  veil  of  Night 's  withdrawn  ! 
Old  man,  thy  cheek  is  wan  and  pale ; 

The  load  of  years  is  hard  on  tliee ; 
Look  np  above  I— r'^Of  what  avail 

Is  any  morning  light  to  me  T'  , 
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Around  the  girdle  of  the  earth, 

Where'er  the  Gross  hath  ta'en  its  stand. 
Arise  the  tidings  of  the  Birth 

That  made  l£e  world  one  Holy  Land  I 
Save  where  the  faith  is  cold  and  £unt 

As  are  the  Northern  rocks  and  snow. 
Where  sacred  fime  and  honoor'd  saint 

Have  yanish'd  with  the  long  ago  1 

O'Malley. 
Your  hand,  my  boy  I    *Tis  a  pity  you  are  not 
an  Oxonian, 

YouNo  Scotland. 
I  am  very  well  ooniented  as  I  am.  By  the  way, 
O'Malley,  you  were  a  Trinity  College  man  before 
you  buclddd  on  the  8abre« 

O'Malley. 
0  yes !    These  were  meny  days,     Frank  Web- 
ber and  I  used  to  go  it  rather  bard,    Frank  is  a 
Bober  fellow  now,  with  a  silk-gown  upon  bis  back, 
and  a  very  fair  prospect  of  the  bench, 

BoN  Qaultisb. 

Is  he  married  ? 

O'Mallbt. 

O  yes,  and  has  a  rising  family.  He  married 
Lady  Jane  Lorrequer,  after  poor  Harry  met  with 
his  accident, 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Bless  my  soul,  is  Harry  Lorrequer  dead  ?  What 
accident  do  you  allude  to  ? 

O'Malley. 

Faith^  it  was  rather  an  awkward  business. 
Dennis  O'Shaughnessy  shot  him  by  mistake.  A 
party  of  old  campaigners  were  dining  together  one 
day  with  General  Power,  when  O'Shaughnessy 
took  occasion  to  mention — quite  in  a  statistical 
way — ^that,  when  he  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
had  seen  anchovies  growing  upon  the  bushes.  Of 
course,  we  aU  laughed  at  this,  but  Shaugh  persisted 
in  his  statement,  and  at  last  got  so  fierce,  that  it 
became  unsafe  to  argue  with  him.  Harry,  who 
was  a  droll  devil,  would  take  no  hints,  but  kept 
badgering  the  major  ;  and  so,  from  one  thing  to 
another,  words  ran  high,  and  a  tidy  little  meeting 
was  arranged  for  the  following  morning.  We 
tried  to  make  the  matter  up,  but  Shaugh  would 
listen  to  nothing,  unless  Harry  would  admit  the 
fact  of  anchovies  being  vegetables,  which,  out  of 
a  zeal  for  the  science  of  Botany,  I  suppose,  he 
flatly  refused  to  do.  WeU,  Sir,  we  went  out  at 
five  o'clock,  I  backing  Lorrequer,  and  Bob 
McCarthy  doing  the  like  for  Shaugh.  At  the  first 
blaze  Lorrequer  got  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  and  fell 
over  as  dead  as  a  roebuck.  The  Doctor,  Maurice 
Quill,  who  was  on  the  ground,  and  who  by  the 
way,  never  Mked  Harry,  sung  out — "By  Jove, 
there's  a  caper !"  I  wish  you  had  seen  0*Shaugh- 
nessy's  face  :  he  grew  as  white  as  a  sheet, — ^flung 
away  his  pistol,  and  rushing  up  to  Hany,  ex- 
claimed, ^'  Och,  murder  and  turf  I  Lorrequer  my 
darling — I  ask  your  pardon  a  hundred  times  over. 
It  was  capers  I  meant^  and  not  anchovies !" 

Bon  Gaultisr. 
One  must  look  sharp  to  his  language  in  Ireland, 
it  appears.    What  became  of  O'Shaughnessy  1 

O'Mallbt, 
He's  a  monk  of  La  Trappe* 


Young  Scotland, 
Very  well  done,  indeed.    But  we  are  rather  too 
old  birds  to  be  caught  with  such  chaff  as  this. 
I've  heard  that  story  an  age  ago.     How  you  lite- 
rary men  do  pilfer ! 

O'Mallet. 
All  literary  men  are  privateers, 

BoN  Gaultier. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  they  would  turn 
nautical,  club  their  quotas  for  a  schooner,  audsafl 
for  the  Spanish  Main !  Bentley  or  Colbum  would 
make  a  magnificent  captain,  and  Manyat,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  calling,  would  be  a  perfect  Dick  Hat- 
teraick  of  a  lieutenant.  Then  only  &ncy  Laman 
Blanchard  pulling  at  the  ropes,  Tennyson  in  an 
ecstacy  of  terror  clinging  to  the  shronds,  and 
Grant  with  a  duster  round  his  waist^  officiating 
in  the  capacity  of  cook ! 

Young  Scotland, 
Imagine  Ainsworth  with  a  large  junk  of  pi^ 
tail  secreted  in  his  cheek,  and  FitzbaJl  leading  the 
boarders! 

O'Malley. 
A  literary  Armada !    The  idea  is  a  good  one, 
and  might  be  worked  out.    Apropos  of  pincr, 
weren't  you  once  on  the  l^gh  seas  ? 

BoN  Gaultuks, 
I  was, 

O'Mallev. 
Did  you  like  it  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
I  can't  say  I  did,     I  was  not  fortunate  enoogii 
to  find  a  Jack  Bunce ;  and  being  too  much  of  a 
Cleveland  myself,  the  scoundrels  marooned  me. 

O'Mallet. 
Any  Minnas? 

Bow  Gaultier, 
Several,  But  it's  a  long  story,  and  I  will  not 
tell  it  now, — Gentlemen,  I  challenge  you  to  a  nvd 
of  improvising,  while  supper  is  coming  up.— (CSi^ 
daum  the  Well-hole. )  MTherson — ^the  oysten  vith 
all  speed.     Now,  then,  here  goes ! 

I  sate  in  my  castle,  alone,  in  the  sea, 
And  I  heard  a  voice  was  winging  to  me,-*- 

'^  The  moon  shines  bright 

Throngh  the  antumn  night. 
And  the  wares  are  flashing  (u  and  free. 

The  sea-weeds  wave 

On  our  hollow  cave 
Where  the  yelvet  beds  of  the  sponges  be, 

And  the  rarest  shells 

Of  our  fairy  dells. 
We  have  gathered,  and  chosen,  and  spread  forihee!" 

Chorus,  gentlemen ! 

Under  the  sea, 
Where  the  corals  be. 
There  wilt  thon  come,  and  feast  with  me. 

YoUNO  SOOTLAXD. 

As  I  was  swimming  over  the  sea, 

I  heard  a  voice  that  was  singing  to  me — 

''Theishuidisfar, 

And  its  fitfiil  star 
Is  false  as  the  maiden  that  waits  for  thee. 

Oh,  bend  thy  glance 

Where  the  moonbeams  dance, 
On  the  clear  white  sand  and  the  ooral  tiee ; 

For  pure  as  snow 

Are  the  hearts  below. 
That  range  through  the  halls  of  the  watere  free  \" 
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Chorus. 

Under  Ibeae*, 
Whezethe  conlfl  be, 
Theie  wilt  thoa  come,  and  lire  with  me  I 

(/Hallbt. 

As  I  wienwing  oyer  the  sea, 

I  beard  a  Toice  thai  was  singing  to  me— 

''The  shells  are  spread 

On  the  oyster-bed. 
Fir  down  in  the  scalps,  where  the  natires  be. 

Hie  nnctnoos  snore 

Of  the  huge  Pandore, 
It  ilDs  the  flsbennan's  heart  with  glee. 

Tis  good  to  eat 

That  saronry  meat 
With  Tme^^ar,  P^PP^'^  uid  fresh  Chablis  ! " 

Choeto. 

Under  the  sea, 
Where  the  Pandores  be, 
lime  is  a  rojal  feast  lor  thee  ! 


Thake,  (belotB*) 

As  she  was  a  plontering  ofer  ta  sea, 
She  saw  a  young  woman,  tat  sang  to  met 

^  Come,  trink  your  fill 

At  a  fine  sma'  still. 
That's  down  pelow — and  it's  duty  free  V* 

She  sate  on  ta  rocks. 

And  she  kaimed  her  locks 
Wi'  a  mussel  shell  and  her  fingers  three  ; 

And  she  flapplt  her  tai^ 

Like  a  telicate  whale  ; 
And  a  fine  jintale  young  woman  was  she ! 

IThe  Thane  emergw  finm  the  JVeH-hole  with  a 
baker  9  hoard  covered  wUh  o^Oere^  which  he 
plaoes  on  the  table,^ 

Yotmo  Scotland. 
Did  I  not  say,  that  I  had  bespoken  a  supply  of 
ihe  natiyes  on  my  way  from  Inchkeith  ? 

Boif  Gaultier* 
The  vinegar,  O'Malley  I 

{Left  sitting.) 


BONNET  TO  RICHARD  COBDEN, 


AT  THE  OLASOOW  BANQUET. 


0!t!  high  Apostle  in  the  holiest  cause 

That  IVath  and  Mercy  erer  smiled  upon— * 

Already  half  thy  fearless  work  is  done ; 

Aid  fhon  wert  traitor,  didst  thou  shrink,  or  pause, 

rui,  in  the  delegated  might  that  awes 

The  trembling  tturones,  the  might  of  millions  one, 

Ibe  wQik  of  ages  ilml  thoa  hut  undone, 

Aad  triomph'd  liiwf ally  o'er  ^ty  laws. 


A  blessed  light  from  coming  glorious  yearsi 
Is  fiashing  on  thy  fkee  ;  thy  prophet  eye. 
Dilating  in  a  fiur  futurity. 
Beams  hi^  assurance  to  unworthy  fears, 
That  for  a  nation,  bathed  in  Famine's  tearsj 
4n  hoqr  of  proud  deliTerance  is  nl|^ 
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W^  is  the  Sick-room  ;  Ettayt  hy  an  Intaiid,     Post 

octaTO, pp. 221.    London:  Mozon. 

^E  baiFe  raiely  perused  a  volume  more  calculated  to 

h^res3  sympathetic  and  reflectiye  minds  than  these 

^js  of  an  luTalid.    They  are  the  wise  teachings, 

tbe  JttPowed  breaihingB  of  a  tried  and  purified  spirit, 

*U  eomes  forth  of  the  fomaoe,  firm  as  the  Faith  and 

^nth  on  which  it  rests.    They  are  the  lessons  of  one 

^^  QUI  troly  say,  *  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  hare  been 

^fi^cted  f  and  who  sees  a  Father's  hand,  a  dispensa- 

t»a  of  ILetcjp  in  the  heaviest  bodily  ills  with  which  frail 

^■asoity  is  disciplined.    And  the  beauty  and  occasional 

Kofiindity  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  lack  nothing 

^tbe  lighter  graces  of  felicity^  and  elegance  of  expres- 

^   Some  of  the  sketches  are,  indeed,  eminently  beau- 

tifiil  in  the  description  of  fi&miliar  scenes  and  things ;  or 

tfttttei8"fi>nd  and  trivial,"  and  almost  maryellous;  as 

&  prodaetioa  of  a  mind  struggling  with,  and  over- 

^^stenng  severe  physical  suffiering.    In  this  light  the 

Eayswill  be  viewed  by  the  most  indifibrent  reader  ; 

'JeBflBt  healthy  and  robust  individual :  but  how  much 

3«»e  closely  must  their  '^  divine  philosophy''  come  home 

^^nse  soierers  in  the  sick-chamber,  who  require  to  be 

'-rtified  by  the  strength  which  they  impart,  or  soothed 

^JtlKireonaolations.  They  intimate  the  long  experience 

tfiieadfal  and  racking  bodily  agonies,,  and*  of  consequent 

Fwtmion  of  mind ;  but  they  also  tell  whence  comes 

^dastiaement,  for  what  good  purpose  it  is  sent,  and 


how  it  may  best  be  endured,  suzmounted,  and  improved; 
— ^how  a  sick-room  may  become  the  poet  of  the  loftiest 
human  speculation,  and  the  portal  of  Heaven.  When 
we  have  said  this,  we  are  still  aware  that  we  oonvey 
but  a  vague  idea  of  a  work  'of  which  we  think  very 
highly.  It  sets  out  with  the  sublime  idea  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  all  evil,  and  the  permanent  charac- 
ter of  all  good ;  an  idea  which  is  never  so  emphatically 
brought  home  to  the  soul  as  in  the  sick-room.  This 
great  truth  is  thus  happily  illustrated  : — 

For  one  instance,  which  will  well  illustrate  what  I 
mean,  let  us  look  back  so  far  as  the  spring,  and  take 
one  particular  night  of  severe  pain,  which  made  all  rest 
impossible.  A  short  intermission,  which  enabled  me  to 
send  my  servant  to  rest,  having  ended  in  pain,  I  was 
unwilling  to  give  ftxrther  disturbance;  and  wandered, 
from  mere  misery,  from  my  bed  and  my  dim  room,  which 
seemed  faXL  of  pain,  to  the  next  apartment,  where  some 
glimmer  through  the  thick  window-curtain  showed 
that  there  was  light  abroad.  Light  indeed  I  as  I  found 
on  looking  forth.  The  sun,  restmg  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  was  hidden  from  me  by  the  walls  of  the  old  priory : 
but  a  flood  of  rays  poured  through  the  wmdows  of  ^e 
ruin,  and  gushed  over  the  waters,  strewing  them  vrith 
diamonds,  and  then  across  the  green  down  before  my 
windows,  gilding  its  furrows,  and  then  lightmg  up  the 
yellow  sands  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  harbour,  while 
the  market-garden  below  wss  glittering  vrith  dew  and 
busy  with  early  bees  and  butterflies.  Besides  these 
bees  and  butterflies,  nothing  seemed  stirring,  except  the 
earliest  riser  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  the  garden 
be^on^.    At  the  moment^  she  was  passing  down  to  feed 
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her  pigs,  and  let  oat  her  cows ;  and  her  easy  pace,  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  complacent  survey  of  her  early  greens,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  pictare  of  ease  so  opposite  to  my  own 
state,  as  to  impress  me  ineffaceably.  I  was  suffering 
too  much  to  enjoy  this  picture  at  the  moment :  but  hbw 
waf  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  1  The  pains  of  all  those 
hours  were  annihilated — as  completely  vanished  as  if 
they  had  never  been  ;  while  the  momentary  peep  be- 
hind the  window-curtain  made  me  possessor  of  this  ra- 
diant picture  for  evermore '  .    .    It  is  clear 

that  the  conviction  I  speak  of  arises  from  the  supposi- 
tion—indispensable and,  I  believe,  almost  universal, — 
that  pain  is  the  chastisement  of  a  Father  ;  or,  at  least, 
that  it  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  ordained  for,  or  instm- 
mental  to  good.  The  experience  of  men  leaves  this  be- 
lief uncontested,  and  incontestable.  Otherwise,  evil  and 
pain  would  be,  in  their  effects  on  sufferers,  long-lived,  if 
jiot  as  immortal  as  good.  If  we  believed  our  sufferings 
to  be  inflicted  by  cruelty  or  malice,  our  pains  would  im- 
mediately take  a  permanent  existence  by  becoming  con- 
nected with  our  passions  of  fear,  revenge,  &c. ;  though 
still — as  is  known  to  students  of  the  human  soul, — ^the 
evil,  howerer  long  sustained,  must  be  finally  absorbed  in 
the  good.  We,  of  our  age  and  state  of  society,  however, 
have  to  do  with  none  who  believe  pain  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  malignity  of  a  superior  being.  Those  "Who  are  not 
80  happy  as  to  recognise  in  it  a  mere  disguise  of  bless- 
ings otiierwise  unattainable,  receiveit,  under  some  of  the 
various  theories  of  necessary  imperfection,  as  something 
unavoidable,  and  therefore  to  be  received  placidly,  if  not 
gratefully. 

The  Invalid,  profiting  by  her  experience,  brings  for- 
ward another  important  truth  :  she  asserts,  what  must 
be  quite  just  in  her  own  experience,  that  no  true  sym- 
pathy can  be  shown  to  the  victim  of  hopeless  disease, 
save  what  is  displayed  by  plain-dealing,  strict,  and  simple 
trutL  This,  and  this  alone,  has  power  to  reach  the  heart 
of  the  suffsrer.  Praise  of  past  services  done  to  society, 
or  Ibr  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  suffering 
is  endured,  is  felt  idle,  if  not  hollow,  and,  therefore,  irri- 
tating. And  this  may  be  true  of  invalids  of  strong  in- 
tellect and  cultivated  minds ;  though  individual  char- 
acter, and  even  the  nature  of  the  malady,  must  make 
some  distinction,  and  management  necessary  in  the  man- 
ner of  offering  consolation,  or  displaying  sympathy  with 
the  diseased.  The  hopeless  victim  of  incurable  organic, 
disease  may  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  hear,  with  calm- 
ness, those  abrupt  truths  with  which  his  thoughts  al- 
ready have  grown  familiar  during  many  a  weary,  languid 
hour,  and  torturing  vigil,  which  would  completely  over- 
set the  nervous  or  consumptive  patient.  Nor  is  it  every 
doomed  patient  whose  spirit  would  rise  at  being  told^- 

"Wliy  should  we  be  bent  upon  your  being  better,  and 
make  up  a  bright  prospect  for  you  t  ■  I  see  no  brightness 
in  it ;  and  the  time  seems  past  for  expecting  you  ever 
to  be  well."  How  my  spirits  rose  in  a  moment  at  this 
recognition  of  the  truth  1 

The  Invalid  carries  her  faith  in  Arank-spcaking  so  far 
as  to  doubt  if  there  ever  was  any  weak  and  faltering  spirit 
that  required  to  be  soothed  by  fallacious  hope.  If  any 
exist,  she  has  never  known  them.  Yet  they  undoubtedly 
exist.  That  no  Invalids,  save  a  few  of  the  most  vain, 
deluded,  or  self-complacent  of  human  creatures,  can  find 
solace,  or  receive  consolation  fi*om  reflecting  upon,  or 
being  reminded  of  the  good  they  have  accomplished,  and 
of  what  ought  to  be  their  satisfactory,  self-rewarding 
consciousness  of  the  active  fulfilment  of  duty  before 
they  were  rendered  inactive  and  sequestered  by  ill- 
health,— -is  much  more  probable.  The  ofiice  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience  is  ever  more  that  of  a  vigilant 
watcher  and  uncompromising  accuser,  than  of  a  couBoler. 
The  author  of  these  -fissays  imagines  tbi?  common  and 


foolish  sort  of  consolation  more  likely  to  conjure  up  i 
ghosts  of  past  sins,  follies,  and  errors;  to  raise  a  Ic 
train  of  regrets  and  shames,  than  to  soothe  and  tri 
quillize  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  whose  mental  orb 
cleared  by  pain  and  solitude.  The  peace  which, 
rightly  sought,  is  sure  to  come  at  last,  springs  fron 
very  different  source  than  the  whisperings  of  oonscieo 
however  void  of  offence  it  may  be,  can  supply.  H( 
then,  is  the  invalid  to  be  consoled !  It  is  by  speaki 
to  him  "the  truth  in  love." 

• 

One  who  does  this  cannot  but  be  an  angel  of  conso 
tion.  Everything  but  truth  becomes  loathed  in  a  sii 
room.  The  restless  can  repose  on  nothing  but  this :  i 
sharpened  intellectual  appetite  can  be  satisfied  with ! 
thing  less  substantial ;  the  susceptible  spiritual  ta 
can  be  gratified  with  nothing  less  genuine,  noble,  a 
fair. 

Then  the  question  arises,  what  sort  of  truth  ?  TVl 
that  which  is  appropriate  to  the  one  who  administc 
To  each  a  separate  gift  may  be  appointed.  Only  let 
avoid  every  shadow  of  falsehood.  Let  the  nurse  ar 
that  the  medicine  is  nauseous.  Let  the  physician  < 
clare  that  the  treatment  will  be  painful  Let  sister, 
brother,  or  friend,  tell  me  that  I  must  never  look  to 
well.  When  the  time  approaches  that  I  am  to  die, 
me  be  told  that  I  am  to  die,  and  when.  If  I  encroa 
thoughtlessly  on  the  time  or  strength  of  those  abont  i 
let  me  be  reminded  ;  if  selfishly,  let  me  beremonstrai 
with.  Thus  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  is  in  the  pov 
of  all.  Higher  service  is  a  talent  in  the  hands  of  tli( 
who  have  ^  genius  for  sympathy — a  genius  less  ra 
thank  God  !  than  other  kinds.  The  archangel  of  com 
lation  is  the  friend  who,  at  a  fitting  moment,  remin 
me  of  my  high  calling. 

In  .the  practical  details  embodied  in  the  Essays,  it 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  where  the  relatives  or  fami 
of  the  sufferer  have  their  respective  duties  and  occnp 
tions,  the  invalid  should  live  apart  or  alone.  This, 
first  sight,  appears  harsh  and  cold.;  but  there  are  goi 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  in  many  cases,  thouj 
in  all  it  would,  we  think,  be  as  inexpedient  as  cruel. 
•'  By  experience  it  is  found  to  be  not  only  expediei 
but  important  in  regard  to  happiness.  In  pictures 
the  sick-room,  drawn  by  those  who  are  at  ease. and  ha 
py,  the  group  is  always  of  the  sufferer  supported  ai 
soothed  by  some  loving  hand  and .  tender  voice,  ai 
every  pain  shared  by  sympathy.  This  may  be  an  a 
proach  to  truth  in  the  case  of  short  sharp  illnei^,  wbe 
the  sufferer  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  has  his  whole  \i 
son  to  learn  ;  but  a  very  different  account  would  oft< 
be  given  by  an  invalid  whose  burden  is  for  life,  and  w] 
has  learned  tiie  truths  of  tiie  condition.  We,  of  tfa 
class,  find  it  best  and  happiest  to  admit  our  friends  on 
in  our  easiest  hours,  when  we  can  epjoy  their  societ 
and  feel  ourselves  least  of  a  burden  ;  and  it  is  indispe 
sable  to  our  peace  of  mind  to  be  aloue  when  in  pai 
Where  welfare  of  body  is  out  of  the  question,  peace 
mind  becomes  an  object  of  supreme  importance ;  ai 
this  is  unattainable  when  we  see  any  whom  we  love,6( 
fering,  in  our  sufferings,  even  more  than  we  do  :  or  whi 
we  know  that  we  have  been  the  means  of  turaiug  ai 
one's  day  of  ease  and  pleasure  into  sorrow*  The  exp 
rienoe  of  years  qualifies  me  to  speak  about  this  ;  and 
declare  that  I  know  of  no  comfort,  at  the  end  of  a  ai 
of  suffering,  comparable  to  that  of  feeling  that,  howeyi 
it  may  have  been  with  one's  self,  no  one  else  has  suffe 
ed, — that  one's  own  fogs  have  dimmed  nobody's  sui 
shine  :  and  when  this  grows  to  be  the  •  nightly  comfoi 
of  weeks,  months,  and  yean,  it  becomes  the  mo^  Tali 
able  element  in  the  peace  of  the  sufferer,  and  lignte; 
his  whole  lot.  If  not  in  the  midst  of  pain,  he  feels  i 
prospect  of  it,  and  after  it,  that  it  really  matters  ver 
little  whether  and  how  much  he  suffers,  if  nobody  el5 
is  pained  by  it. 

Many  useful  hints  are  given  to  the  inmate  of  tl 
sick-chamber  against  the  indulgence  of  an  exacting  ten 
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per,  and  die  thoo^ilesB  selfiBhiieas  which,  absorbed  in 
penofttl  rafferiiig  and  anxiety  fn  the  temporary  alleYia- 
tkn  of  psiD,  saerifieee  the  comfort  of  all  around  to  its 
orBUonable  desires. 

Om  of  Am  pennanent  and  chief  plearares  or  soothers 
of  d»  eequtetered  invalid  is  described  as  the  f^  con- 
teaplation  of  Natnre  at  all  times  and  seasons.  This 
leads  to  nharming  descriptions  of  scenes  and  sights 
wbidi  ue  able  to  sootiie  ^  all  sadness  bat  despair;"  and 
vtidt  inexpressibly  xelieye  the  inyalld,  who  knows  that 
he  is  eondsnned  Ibr  yean  or  for  a  life-time  to  the  cham- 
ber of  liis  solitary  mffering. 

The  sea  is  one  nnlSuling  sovrce  of  delight,  though 
Husud— 

Bat  tbere  mnst  not  be  too  much  sea.     The  strongest 
17a  aad  nerres  could  not  support  the  glare  and  oppres- 
sn  TBstoesB  of  an  unrelieyed  expanse  of  waters.    I  was 
mie  of  this  in  time,  and  fixed  myself  where  the  view 
«f  the  sea  was  inferior  to  what  I  should  hare  preferred, 
if Ihad  eoffle  to  the  coast  for  a  summer  Tidt.  Between 
■J  window  and  the  sea  is  a  green  down,  as  green  as 
isyield  in  Ireland ;  smd  on  the  nearer  half  of  this 
down,  haymaking  goes  forwaid  in  its  season.    It  slopes 
dmi  to  a  hollow,  where  the  Prior  of  old  preserved  his 
fdi,  there  being  aluices  formerly  at  eiAer  end  ;  the  one 
9famg  spon  &e  riyer,  and  the  other  upon  the  little 
bren  below  the  priory,  whose  ruins  still  crown  the 
ncL  Ytom  the  Prior's  fish-pond,  the  green  down  slopes 
Bpviids  again  to  a  ridge  ;  and  on  the  slope  are  cows 
pang  all  summery  and  halfway  into  the  winter.  Over 
theri^e,  I  surrey  the  harbour  and  all  its  trafilo  ;  the 
um  extending  fimn  the  light-houses  far  to  the  right,  to 
tboriamofseato  the  left.     Beyond  the  harbour  lies 
aaother  ooonty,  with,  first,  its  sandy  beach,  where  there 
se  frequent  wreeks^-too  interesting  to  an  invalid, — 
sod  a  fae  stretch  of  rocky  shore  to  the  left ;  and  above 
the  neks,  a  spreading  heath,  where  I  watch  troops  of 
ho]n  flying  their  kites  ;  lovers  and  friends  taking  their 
tnesj  walk  on  Sundays  ;  the  sportsman  with  Us  gun 
ad  dog ;  and  the  washerwomen  converging  flrom  the 
fin-honaes  on  Saturday  evenings,  to  carry  their  bads 
ia  company,  to  the  village  on  the  yet  fhrther  height.    I 
set  \3beaj  now  talking  in  a  cluster,  as  they  walk  each 
vKh  ber  white  burden  on  her  head»  and  now  in  file,  as 
thejpam  through  the  narrow  lane  ;'and  iinally  tiiey 
Ysrt  off  on  the  village  green,  each  to  some  neighbouring 
^sve  of  the  gentry.    Behind  the  village  and  the  heath, 
^ntehes  the  raOrosul ;  and  I  watch  the  train  triumph- 
latlj  careering  along  the  level  road,  and  puffing  forth 
its  steam  above  hedges  and  groups  of  trees,  and  then  la- 
koering  and  panting  op  the  ascent,  till  it  is  lost  between 
twsheii^its,  whioh  at  last  bound  my  view.     But  on 
then  hei|^  are  more  objects  ;  a  windmill^  now  in  mo- 
&&  and  now  at  rest ;  a  lime-kiln,  in  a  picturesque 
neicy  field  ;  an  aneient  church  tower,  barely  visible  in 
the  awning,  but  conspicuous  when  the  setting  sun 
>hiaes  upon  it ;  »  colliery,  with  its  lofty  wagon-way, 
SBd  the  self-moving  wagons  running  hither  and  thi- 
ther, as  if  in  pure  vrilfhlness ;  and  three  or  four,  farms, 
UTsrioos  degrees  of  ascent,  whose  yards,  paddocks,  and 
dairies  I  am  better  acquainted  with  than  their  inhabi- 
tiats  would  believe  possible.    I  know  every  stack  of 
^  one  on  the  heights.    Against  the  sky  I  see  the 
isviaag  of  eom  and  hay  in  the  season,  and  can  detect 
the  didng  away  of  the  provender,  with  an  accurate  eye, 
>t  the  distsnee  of  several  miles.    I  can  follow  the  so- 
^le  fiumer  in  his  summer-evening  ride,  pricking  on 
is  the  hues  where  he  is  alone,  in  order  to  have  more 
^  for  the  onconseionable  gossip  at  the  gate  of  the 
sext  fimn-hooae,  and  for  the  second  talk  over  the  pad- 
M<feaee  of  the  next,  or  for  the  third  or  fourth  before 
^  perdi,  or  over  the  wall,  when  tiie  resident  farmer 
'ones  out,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  pufih  away  amidst  his 
chat,  tin  the  wife  appears,  with  a  shawl  over  her  cap, 
^  see  what  can  detain  him  so  long  ;  and  the  daughter 
^Jlovs,  with  her  gown  turned  over  her  head,  (for  i  tie 
KvehiQefiDin^  smd  at  lost  the  sociable  horseman 
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ibids  he  must  be  going,  looks  at  his  watch^  and,  with  a 
gesture  of  surprise,  tunis  his  steed  down  a  steep  broken 
way  to  the  beia^,  and  canters  home  over  the  sands,  left 
hard  and  wet  by  the  ebbing  tide,  the  white  horse  mak- 
ing his  progress  visible  to  me  through  the  dusk. .  Then, 
if  the  question  arises.  Which  has  most  of  the  gossip  spirit, 
he  or  I,  there  is  no  shame  in  the  answer.  Any  such 
small  sunusement  is  better  than  harmless— is  salutary 
— ^whidh  carries  the  spirit  of  the  sick  prisoner  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  and  among  country  people.  When  I 
shut  down  my  window,  I  feel  that  my  mind  hae  had  an 
airing. 

Why  should  we  not  say  that  the  locality  here  traced 
is  Tynemoutfa,  the  Invalid  Miss  BCartineau !  Since  this 
notice  was  vmtten,  we  perceive,  that  what  could  be  a 
secret  to  no  one  acquainted  with  her  writings,  has  been 
fireely  revealed  by  the  London  press.    She  proceeds — 

But  there  are  many  times  when  these  distant  views 
cannot  be  sought ;  when  we  sire  too  languid  for  any  ob- 
jects that  do  not  present  themselves  near  at  hand. 
Here,  too,'!  am  provided.  I  overlook  gardens,  and 
particularly  a  well-managed  market-garden,  firom  which 
I  have  learned  and  enjoyed  not  a  little.  From  the  raddish- 
sowing  in  early  spring,  to  the  latest  turnip  and  onion  crop- 
ping, I  watch  the  growth  of  everything ;  and  hence  feel  an 
interest  in  the  frosts  and  rain,  which  I  should  otherwise 
not  dream  of. 

The  description  of  many  of  those  fiuniliar  and  yet 
ne^^ected  sights  which  Nature  lavishly  fhmishes  to 
every  observant  eye,  but  which  are  doubly  enjoyed  by 
the  imprisoned  invalid,  concludes  thus : — 

Should  I  actually  have  quitted  life  without  this  set 
of  aflfections,  if  I  had  not  been  ill  t  I  believe  it.  And, 
moreover,  I  believe  that  my  interest  in  these  spectacles 
of  Nature  has  created  a  new  regard  to  them  in  otinrs. 
I  see  a  looking  out  for  the  rising  moon  among  the  neigh- 
bours, who  have  possessed  the  same  horizon-line  all  their 
Eves,  but  did  not  know  its  value  till  they  saw  what  it  is 
to  me.  I  observe  the  children  fh)m  the  cottage  swing- 
ing themselves  up  to  obtain  a  peep  oyer  the  palings, 
when  they  see  me  on  the  vratch  in  the  window. 

Next  to  the  daily  and  hourly  contemplation  of  the 
varied  &ce  of  Nature,  the  possession,  and  the  training 
of  plants  is  heM  as  a  pleasure ;  and  the  perusal  of  books 
of  travels  and  voyages ;  **  objective  books." 

It  is,  it  would  seem,  in  the  loneliness  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  sick-chamber  that  people  first  learn  to 
look  upon  life  with  the'calm,  dispassionate  eye  of  phCo- 
sophy ;  and,  vrith  enhirging  views  and  opinions,  become 
rational  and  moderate  in  their  expectations,  and  indul- 
gent in  their  judgments;  indifferent  to  fame,  steeled 
agamst  censure  and  calumny  ;  and,  however  mortifying 
it  may  be,  remarkably  oblirious  of  the  judgments  of  the 
press. 

From  the  watch-tower  of  quiet  and  serene  observation 
it  is  also  learned,  among  other  facts,  that— 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  morals— at 
least  in  the  conventional  morals,  of  Statesmanship. 
Ck>nsistency  was  once,  and  not  long  ago,  a  primary  vir- 
tue in  a  Statesman,— consistency,  not  only  in  general 
principle  and  aims,  through  a  whole  public  Me,  but  m 
riews  of  particular  questions.  Now  it  has  become  far 
otherwise.  The  incurable  bigots  of  poUtical  society  are 
the  only  living  politicians,  except  a  very  smaU  number  of 
so-caUed  uhra-liberaU,  who  can  boast  of  unchanged 
views.  Perhaps  every  public  man  of  sense  and  honour 
has  changed  his  opinions,  on  more  or  fewer  questions, 
since  he  entered  public  lifis. 

The  InvaUd  exercises,  and  appears  to  eujoy  one  of  the 
best  privUeges  of  InvaUdism,  in  speculating  upon  the 
endless  evente  that  are  offered  to  her  observation  by  the 
strife  of  passion  and  party,  and  by  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety maU  its  deparimente.  Sheexpatiatesoaopimonsand 
theories,  and  illustrates  the  useof  this  privilegeof  thesick, 
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by  reference  to  miay  of  thorn  things  whioh  are  8ha4ow- 
ed  by  the  Mmgio  Lantern  of  the  daily  life  that  is  busy 
around  her,  and 'of  which  she  judges  as  a  spectator 
deeply  interested  by  strong  sympathies,  if  no  longer  by 
direct  interests. 

From  their  nature  and  plan«  these  Essays  on  Iny* 
lidism  are disonrsiye,  though  generally  madetobear,either 
upon  the  personal  condition  or  the  relatire  position  of 
Inralids.  One  subject  discussed  is,  the  prevalent  and  in- 
creasing practice  of  rifling  the  repositories  of  the  dead, 
— or  ransacking  old  trunks,  to  gratify  Tanity,  or  make 
money  by  the  publication  of  private  letters— of  things 
written  in  the  entire  fiuth  of  the  most  confidential  cor- 
respondence. The  Invalid,  from  particular  circum- 
Btances,  perhaps,  views  the  subject  in  a  more  serious  light 
than  we  think  it  deserves.  We  must  look  to  the  question 
mainly  as  it  affects  the  living ;  for  dead  people  can  no 
more  hare  power  orer  their  old  letters  than  over  any- 
thing else  that  once  was  theirs.  The  following  remarks, 
however,  have  value  :— 

^  We  all  know  how  the  present  action  of  our  new  civi- 
lisation works  to  the  impairing  of  privacy.  As  new 
discoveries  are  causing  all  penetrating  physical  lights  so 
to  abound  as  that,  as  has  been  said,  we  shall  soon  not 
know  where  in  the  world  to  get  any  darkness,  so  our 
new  fiuilities  for  every  sort  of  communication  work  to 
reduce  privacy  much  within  its  former  limits.  There 
are  some  limits,  however,  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
with  vigilance  and  care,  as  indispensable,  not  only  to 
comfort,  but  to  some  of  the  finest  virtues  and  graces  of 
mind  and  life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  privacy  of  vir&  toce  conver- 
sation will  ever  remain  sacred :  but  it  is  known  that  that 
which  ought  to  be  as  holy,  that  of  epistolary  corre- 
spondence,—(the  private  conversation  of  distant  friends,) 
is  constantly  and  deliberately  violated,  where  there  are 
certain  indacements  to  do  so. 

A  strong  protest,  though  the  grounds  of  it  are  not 
clear,  is  taken  against  the  publication  of  private  letters, 
even  vrhere,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  memoirs  of  Bo- 
miUy,  Wilberforce,  Homer,  Scott,  and  others,  they  are 
most  essential  to  the  purposes  of  biography.  That  the 
Invalid  is  sincere  in  her  opinions,  though  they  are  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  is  proved  by  the  course  whioh  she  has 
adopted  about  her  ovni  correspondence.  And  if  she 
have  numerous  American  correspondents,  there  may  be 
some  reason  for  alarm.  That  the  publication  of  private 
letters  has  occasionally  been  pushed  too  Ikr,  and,  in 
some  instances,  grossly  abused,  there  is  no  denying;  yet 
we  can  hardly  imagine  any  great  ii^ury  in  the  publica- 
tion of  almost  any  letters  that  are  worth  preserving,  nor 
yet  how  the  blank  is  to  be  filled  up,  were  all  strictly 
private  letters  swept  ftom  French  and  English  litera- 
ture. Can  we  regret  that  the  most  confidential  of  ik- 
miliar  letters,  those,  for  example,  of  Madame  de  Sevigntf 
to  her  daai^ter,  or,  to  take  an  extreme  case.  Swift's 
Journal  to  Stella,  which  certainly  were  never  intended 
to  meet  the  public  eye,  should  exist  fbr  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  posterity  I  In  vmting  really  confi- 
dential and  familiar  letters  to  the  friends  one  trusts,  we 
cannot  imagine  that  the  idea  of  their  being  one  day  sub- 
jected to  public  scrutiny,  ever  enters  into  any  minds  save 
those  of  individuals  morbidly  occupied  about  themselves 
and  their  doings.  The  distant,  or  phantom-fear  of  pub- 
lication, can  prove  no  restraint  to  the  free  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  a  tnak  and  ingenuous  mind,  and  an 
affiBctionate  disposition,  if  such  cowardly  ffear  should  ever 
once  assail  it.  After  all,  our  objection  is  mersly  to  what 
is  either  a  matter  (tf  taste  and  discretion,  or  aa  oooasional 


subject,  of  some  abase  being  made  a  weighty  and  nrgeat 
question  of  morals.  Upon  the  principle,  that  philoeophers 
have,  for  the  benefit  of  science,  bequeathed  their  bodies 
for  dissection,  men  of  note  might  be  impelled  to  bequeath 
their  most  private  correspondence  to  Uie  world;  or  tlieir 
surviving  friends  might  be  justified  in  thus  actiss  for 
them :  thus  honouring  their  memories,  by  preserving  their 
best  thoughts,  the  expression  of  their  finest  feelinga. 

The  various  aspects  under  which  dissoluti<m  may 
be  supposed  to  appear  to  one  whp  lives  in  oonstaat 
fellowship  with  death,  forpis  the  subject  of  »  fine 
essay ;  and  the  management  and  oontrol  of  his  tem- 
per by  the  invalid,  the  theme  of  another.  One  fre- 
quent trial  of  temper  to  the  confirmed  inyalid.  Is  the 
tacit  understanding  of  his  friends  of  his  mental  incapa- 
city. It  is  understood  that  disease  must  have  affected 
and  weakened  his  mind,  along  with  his  body ;  mad  that 
he  can  no  longer  see  or  judge  of  actions,  but  through  a 
dim  or  perverted  medium.  This  absurd  notion  enter- 
tained by  the  ignorant  pride  of  strength,  and  which  oftea 
leads  to  what,  if  addressed  to  persons  in  health,  woold 
be  considered  an  insult,  is  thus  rebuked : — 

This  may  be  more  or  less  true,  in  individual  cases. 
Still,  it  is  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  temper  to  remind 
the  healthy  and  busy  that  the  warp  may  possibly  not  be 
all  on  one  side,  and  the  enlightenment  on  the  other  ;  and 
that  there  may  be  influences  in  the  life  of  the  meditative 
invalid  which  may  render  his  vievrs  more  comprehensive, 
and  his  judgments  more,  rather  than  less,  sound  than 
heretofore.  If  there  is  any  practicable  test  of  this,  it 
must  be  looked  for  in  his  habitual  tone  of  mind  and  life. 
Unless  this  proves  perversion  or  folly,  his  mind  mnst,  in 
justice,  be  held  as  at  least  as  worthy  of  consideration  as 
at  any  former  season  of  his  life.  If  his  fundamental 
opinions  have  undergone  no  change,  but  rather  enlarge- 
ment vrith  special  modifications,  they  are  decidedly 
worthy  of  more  respect  than  ever.  Thus  does  my  ex- 
perience moralize  for  both  parties.  If,  in  ordinary  lif^ 
there  is  no  peace  of  mind  for  those  whose  happiness 
depends  on  the  good  opinion  of  everybody,  ma^  lees 
can  there  be  tranquillity  of  mind  in  Uie  sick-room  for 
such. 


Certain  forms  of  hypochondria,  or  nervous 
for  it  is  not  quite  monomania,  though  that  vray  mad- 
ness lies — are  powerfully  depicted  in  the  followiag 
passage.  Happily,  comparatively  tew  are,  by  pezsonai 
experience,  qualified  to  comprehend,  in  its  feaxf ul  extent^ 
this  most  balefhl  attendant,  in  imaginative  miada,  of 
the  severer  forms  of  bodily  prostration,  this  njghi^«iaie 
of  the  spirit. 

1  am  not  qualified  by  experience  to  speak  of  serere 
continued  bodily  torment :  but  all  testimony  seems  to 
concur  with  all  our  experience,  that  there  is  no  audi 
instrument  of  torture  as  a  besetting  thought.  The  mere 
description  of  the  suffering,  given  by  those  who  know  it, 
seems  to  have  wrought  upon  the  general  mind  ;  fbr  a 
kind  of  shudder  goes  round  when  it  is  mentioned,  thongh 
it  can  no  more  be  conceived  of  by  the  gay  and  occupied, 
than  the  continual  dropping  of  water  on  the  head  can 
be  imagined  by  him  whose  transactions  with  the  ele- 
ment consist  in  a  plunge  bath  every  morning.  It  is 
knovm,  however,  that  herculean  men  have  shrank  to 
shadows  under  the  infliction ;  that  it  has  reduced  heroes 
to  tremble  at  the  whispering  vrind  or  the  striking  of 
the  clock ;  that  it  turns  the  raven  hair  gray,  lets  down 
genius  into  idiocy,  and  starves  the  most  Tigorons  lifo 
into  an  atrophy.  How  then  are  the  sick  to  meet  this 
woe,  which  comes  upon  them  with  force  exaotiy  propor- 
tioned to  their  wealmess  t 

If  every  si^  prisoner  in  our  land  were  questioned, 
and  could  and  would  answer  truly,  I  believe  all  would 
reply  (all  who  have  minds)  that  their  worst  pangs  are 
in  the  sonL  fV)r  tiie  moment — for  the  hour— no  ai^ony 
is,  I  know,  to  foe  eompared  vrith  fiome  pains  of  body  ; 
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Wi  vhen  the  (ineflil<m  U  of  months  and  years,  (inolnd- 
JBg  ilie  seasoBs  of  delicioas  reaction  from  bodily  pains,) 
I  an  eoofident  that  the  peooliar  misery  of  onr  condition 
-objection  to  a  besetting  thought — ^will  be  owned  to 

ihmb  all  others. O !  there  is  no  aching, 

■oEhooting  or  throbbing  pain  of  fibre  or  nerre  that  can 
(tiken  with  its  alternations)  compare  in  misery  with 
tUs !  Even  the  anticipation  beoomes  in  time  the  worst ; 
tkosgfa  the  bodily  pain  is  known  to  be  real  and  nnaToid* 
liUe,  while  the  ideal  one  is  dearly  seen  to  be  baaeless, 
«r  enomumsly  exaggerated.    .    .    •    .    • 

Some  may  wonder  at  such  a  history  of  an  unknown 
fnable,— some  who^  when  anything  harasses  them, 
■ont  a  hoisej  and  gallop  over  the  sea-sands  or  the 
lace^uflOy  or  Yisit  tl^ir  friends  or  the  theatre,  or  re- 
nt to  maaCf  or  romp  with  children.  Let  them  remem? 
bcr  that  we  cannot  do  these  things, — ^that  the  very 
ftoknen  which  subjects  us  to  these  troubles,  forbids 
fodcape  from  them.  We  know,  as  well  as  they,  that 
'i  nee  we  ooiild  feel  the  open  air  upon  our  brows,  our 
l«too  the  grass,  our  bodies  in  exercise  and  Tigonr,  all 
voild  be  well  with  us ;  but,  as  we  cannot  use  these 
zHKdieSy  the  knowledge  is  of  no  immediate  avail. 

The  work  closes  with  a  view  of  the  gains  and  priyileges 
tf  31  he^th.  The  eompensation  amounts  to  this ;  That  the 
Klecsiig  InTalid  sees  surrounding  Ufe,and  its  varied  pas^ 
■au,  aims,  and  ends,  in  the  steady  light  of  reason  and 
tnt]i,  and  looks  placidly  and  hopefully  through  the 
^  Tdl  which  shroudB  from  all,  Death  and  the  Mystery 
if  tbe  Future. 

We  now  recommend  our  readers  to  study  these  Essays 
fk  themselves.  If  found  so  instructive  and  attractive  to 
the  healthy  and  happy,  what  power  must  they  possess 
b  the  chamber  of  the  solitary  invalid  I  It  is  among  the 
peciliar  ffdoB  and  privileges  of  the  invalid  endowed 
with  intellect  and  talent,  thus  efficiently  to  minister  to 
tke  simerous  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction. 

A  drutmag  Caroly  i»  Prote;  being  a  Ghott-Story  of 
Clriitmas.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With  coloured  plates. 
Ixndon :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Mr.  IMcfcens  has  here  made  a  decided  hit ;  and  as  the 
Ifkle  and,  perhaps,  unreasonable  public  appear  to  think 
tbt,  for  some  time  back,  he  has  been  making  nothing 
Wt  Uots,  we  i^ioe  the  more  in  the  better  fortunes  of 
^  story  of  the  regeneration  of  Mr.  Scrogges,  as  well  as 
^  (he  acquirement  of  a  happy,  enlivening,  and  kindlynspi- 
^^  book,  which  will  be  equally  apt  for  many  a  Merry 
^^nstaaa,  as  for  that  which  has  just  passed.  The  Carol 
bd,however,be6Q  heard  and  admired  over  the  length  and 
^'^adth  of  the  land,  before  it  fell  in  our  vnby  to  speak  of 
^ ;  BO  that,  wifii  a  high  appreciation  of  its  merits  of 
'^^  land,  we  nmst  be  content  with  repeating  that  it  is 
Mt  an  ephemeral  production,  like  the  pantomime  of  the 
^*^^^ ;  but  a  eheerfhl  lesson  for  Christmas-tide,  so  long 
^  there  are  Seroggeses  and  Cratchits  in  the  world.  And 
^^^  gay,  good-hearted,  little  books  of  this  sort,  must 
^  to  b«iiBh  the  former  race  from  the  world,  and  to 
^^^  the  latter  happier  while  in  it,  the  existence  of 
^^regenerated  Seroggeses  must,  we  fear,  still  be  a  rather 
^^tenn. 

Vrist  Emajf  on  ike  Evils  tAkih  are  produced  by  late 
Hovn  cfBmtin€98;  and  on  the  BenefiU  vhick  wotUd  at- 
^*i  t&«tr  Ahrid^meni.  By  Thomas  Davies;  vrith  a 
Pxe&oe  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  NoeL 

1308  ii  the  Essay  whicli  obtained  the  prize  of  twenty 
P^nM  ofoed  by  three' humane  individuals,  on  the  sub- 
let of  the  present  protracted  hours  of  trade  generally; 
^  ncre  especially  as  they  affect  the  physical,  moral, 
^  itteilectnal  condition  of  the  drapers  of  London;  and 
^  adriBtages  likely  to  ^nse  from  an  abridgment,  in 


reference  to  the  employed,  the  employer,  and  the  public 
Twenty  guineas  were  the  reward  of  this  valuable  and 
brief  Essay  ;  but  twenty  thousand,  ten  times  told,  would 
not  repay  him  who  should  effectually  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples it  lays  down.  And  it  is  not  the  draper  alone,  in 
our  uneasy  or  struggling  society,  but  the  men  and  women 
of  every  Trade  and  every  Profession,  that  require  more 
time,  more  leisure,  for  the  highest  employments  of  ra- 
tional, immortal,  and  accountable  beings.  We  are  all  of 
us,  f^m  the  royal  victim  of  state  etiquette  to  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  who  plies  his  task  for  fifteen  hours  a-day, 
over-burdened  vrith  thriftless,  profitless,  mind-stunting, 
soul-benumbing  toil.  It  seems,  indeed,  like  a  madnessj 
this  hastening  to  be  rich;  this  attempt  to  get  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  business,  which,  after  all,  only  defeats  its 
own  purpose.  And  many  parties  are  to  blame  for  the 
hardships  of  the  drapers;  though  we  fear  it  rests  mainly 
with  the  customer-class  to  find  the  remedy.  Let  all  the 
women  of  London,  and  of  other  towns,  abstidn  firom  the 
every-way  objectionable  practice  of  shopping  at  night ; 
and,  according  to  the  Essay,  the  thing  is  done.  But 
they  will  not;  for  too  many  of  them  cannot.  They 
must,  all  day  long,  "work,  work,  work,"*  while  day- 
light serves  ;  and  save  candles  and  eyesight  by  shopping 
at  night  for  the  supplies  of  their  wants  ;  which  slender 
purses  cause  to  be  purchaBed,vnth great  trouble  to  the  shop  - 
keeper,  in  daily  dribblets.  Let  us  hope  that  reform  may 
be  carried  out  among  the  drapers :  for  if  it  fairly  begin, 
it  must  spread.  The  Essay  la  well  vmtten  and  sensible  j 
and  its  object  highly  praiseworthy. 

Sohonberg*$  Chain  JRuU;  a  Manual  of  Brief  Conmermal 

Ariihmeiio. 

HaUifoeWe  Early  Hiitary  of  Free-Matonry  in  England, 
This  title  is  a  misnomer.    The  history  is  a  very  brief 
afikir:  and  Mr.  HalliweU  is  chiefly  the  editor  of  a  curi- 
ous old  poem  on  the  Constitutions  of  Masonry. 

The  Gold' Water  Cure^  aa  practieed  by  Vincent  Priem- 
nitz;  vith  an  Account  of  Casee  auceemfnUy  ^eeUed  at 
Preaburg,    By  Richard  Beamish,  Esq. 

This,  though  among  the  briefest,  is  one  of  the  best 
books  we  have  yet  had  on  the  subject;  though  its  author 
is  something  too  much  of  an  out-and-outer  in  hydro- 
pathy ;  and,  moreover,  has  an  EsTABUSHiuEinr. 

8t,  Patrick'a  Purgatory ;  an  Eseay  on  the  Legends  of 
Purgatory,  Hell,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F J3.  A. 
Post  8vo,pp.  192. 

A  book  this  for  literary  antiquaries,  and  those  to 
whom  the  dark  ages  are  stars  of  the  first  msgnitude,  and 
who  will  look  to  nothing  that  is  not  older  than  the  Refor- 
mation. The  work,  however,  displays  research  and  learn- 
ing of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  the  compiler ;  and  it  will  de- 
light all  Black  Letter  readers,  while  it  edifies  those  who 
can  dive  deep,  tofish  up  the  profound  morals  often  veiled  in 
antique  Legend  and  Allegory.  There  is  also  something 
to  excite  admiration  in  the  vigour  and  bold  invention 
of  some  of  these  ancient  visions  and  moralities,  which 
may  put  the  tamer  fancies  of  a  colder,  later  age  to  shame. 

*  A  lady,  a  friend  of  oun,  has  parted  a  eoffff  id  this  aeog 
within  the  lid  of  her  work-box,  where  it  must,  m  every  dxj  <^ 
her  life,  meet  the  eye,  and  remind  her  of  her  toilwom,  sewing 
sisters.  We  should  be  ffbid  to  hear  that  the  example  was  uni- 
versally followed  ;  until  a  deep  conviction,  a  strong  feeling  of 
the  evU,  should  stir  np  all  womankind  to  its  redress.  The 
abolition  of  the  Com  I«ws  would  be  a  grand  preliminary  step. 
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Tales  of  the  Qreal  amd  Brave,    Second  Series.    By  M. 

Fnser  Tytler^  Author  of  *^  Tales  of  Many  Lands," 

^  My  Boy's  First  Book/'  &0.9  &o.    Fop.  8yo,  pp.  313. 

EdiBboi^:  Tait. 

In  this  Second  Series  of  Tales,  in  which  biography  is 
moralized  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the 
yonng.  Hiss  Tytler  has  imparted  relief  and  rariety  to  her 
snbjeets,  by  the  widest  range  of  choice.   We  hare  Peter 
the  Great,  and  Hofer  the  Patriot  Peasant-hero  of  the 
Tyrol;  Washington,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Henri 
de  Luochcjaquelein,  and  Jdm  Sobieski.    A  great  deal 
may  be  made  ont  of  such  materials ;  asid  a  great  deal  is 
made.    Although  Hiss  Tytler  may  not  always  haTe 
written  her  histories  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  of  the 
Bentham  school,  she  has  giren  line  pictures  of  the  natu- 
ral aftctlons,  as  they  animate  the  breasts  of  heroes  and 
soften  the  horrors  of  war ;  of  devoted  patriotism  or  love  of 
country,  and  of  the  noble  and  generous  aims, — ^howeyer 
opposite  their  opinions  may  be, — of  all  lofty  minds.  With 
all  this,  the  book,  besides  being  charmingly  written,  has 
its  basis  on  what  every  child  loves — Truth.  The  roman- 
tic adventures,  and  the  description  of  the  natural  aspects 
and  the  customs  of  the  countries  which  form  the  scene 
whera  her  heroes  acted,-H>f  the  Tyrol  and  La  Vendee, 
form  an  attractive  feature  in  the  Tales.    The  book  is 
also  an  exceedingly  neat  one :  so  that  it  has  every  sort 
of  claim  on  the  regard  of  those  who  select  woiks  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  young. 

The  CkUd^B  Pietnre  and  Verse  Book;  commatUy  called 
Otto  Speaker's  Table-Book.  Translated  into  English, 
by  Mary  Howitt.    Longmans. 

lUs  is  a  very  pretty  Lilliputian  quarto,  in  which,  on 
one  aide  of  the  page,  Mrs.  Howitt  gives  the  original 
German  of  the  Fables,  and  a  very  elegant  French  trans- 
latioB,  and  on  the  opposite  one  her  own  homely  English 
version,  iUnstrated  by  a  wood-engraving  to  each  piece. 
In  po«tMal  merit  and  elegance,  the  translations  are  not 
in  the  least  to  be  oompared  with  Mary  Howitt's  original 
metrical  compositions  for  young  people ;  but  the  collec- 
tion possesses  more  variety,  more  humour,  and  also  the 
advantage  of  offering  to  the  juvenile  reader  a  nseftil  ex- 
ercise in  the  French  and  German  langusges.  The 
French  translations  of  the  Fables  are  peculiarly  lively 
and  dramatic ;  as  if  the  genius  of  La  Fontaine  still 
lingered  among  and  animated  his  countrymen. 

Jaek  of  the  MiU ;  a  Fire-side  Story.     By  William 
Howitt.    2  volumes,  12mo,  embellished.    Longmans. 
Mr.  Howitt  calls  this  rambling,  juvenile  novel  a  katck- 
up;  orwhat,in  Scotland,  we  more  purely  termaAaiA-«p,or 
v^ixtie-maaHe^  of  all  manner  of  adventures,  sketches,  and 
wondftrfyil  incidents,  tagged  loosely  together ;  a  mo- 
demised  sort  of  Jack  and  tke  Bean-StaXkf  witli  less 
wild,  unbridled  imagination,  and  a  closer  and  deeper, 
or    more    Sandford-and-Mertonish    moral    tendency. 
Some  parts  of  the  story  remind  us  of  the  author's  de- 1 
lightfttl  little  work,  Tke  Counltry  Bofs  Book;  others  of 
the  extravaganzas  of  the  chap-books  of  Germany,  and  of 
£n|(bnd  before  the  Flood-— of  Useftil  Knowledge :  for  we 
ara^Il  too  wise  and  seientiilc  nowforsuch  literary  pueri- 
lities.   Vu0  ^oHHM'ive  eHaeHMNc  wMi  WMv4i^pnv* 
ings,  and  in  every  way  that  may  render  them  attractive  to 
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Leaves  fbom  the  Book  op  Nature.  Part  I.  Va 
burgh :  Lizars. — This  is  the  commencement  of  a  bei^ 
fhl  and  remarkably  cheap  work.  Now  we  do  not  red 
every  book  cheap  that  is  merely  low-priced.  On  a  la 
sheet  of  drawing-paper.  Birds,  Butterflies,  Fishes,) 
Animals  are  represented,  correctly  drawn  in  their  m 
ral  attitudes,  and  brightly  and  truly  coloured.  The ; 
shilling  Part  coniidns,  on  five  of  these  sheets,  above  si 
of  the  most  beantiAil  objects  in  nature ;  sun-birds,  hi 
ming  birds,  splendidly-coloured  foreign  butterflies, ; 
brilUantly-tinted  British  fishes,  with  about  a  dozei 
the  finest  varieties  of  the  dog  species.  There  is  an 
propriate  back-ground  to  each  subject.  The  sun-bi 
are  perched  on  branches  of  the  kinds  of  trees  they  1 
and  resort  to — so  are  the  humming-birds ;  while 
Nestfonndland  Log,  the  Boar  Hound  of  Germany, 
6kepkerd*s  Dog,  the  Dog  of  the  North  American  India 
&0.,  Ac,  is  each  represented  amids*  its  natural  scene 
Glad  should  we  be  to  see  not  only  drawing-room  tab 
but  the  walls  and  sereens  of  nurseries  adorned  if 
these  deUghtftil  objects,  instead  of  those  hideoos 
ricatnres  and  burleeque  prints,  by  wUch  the  ta 
and  the  moral  feelings  of  ehildzen  are  at  present  p 
verted  and  depraved. 

The  New  Spobting  Almauac  fos  1844.~The  . 
manao  contains  a  ^K>rtsman*s  Diary,  arranged  in  I 
manner  of  a  Calendar,  showing  on  what  day  races,  fai 
&C.,  fall.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  amusing  readi 
of  a  sporting  character,  and  many  clever  plates ;  a  I 
of  them  really  good. 

The  Alist  ;  or  a  Divine  Message  to  our  Tis 
Part  I. — ^The  Part  published,  in  a  fine  and  a  eomn 
edition,  gives  one  a  wish  to  see  more,  and  to  conjecfci 
what  is  to  come  of  this  singular  and  tantalising  prodncti^ 

KmoHT*8  Old  England.  Part  II. — The  Pktor 
Museum  is  this  month  improved  by  some  illastrsti 
letter-press. 

Maxwell's  Histout  of  the  Irish  Redelliox 
1798.  Illustrated  by  George  Cmikshank.  Part  I. 
The  history  of  this  movement  has  already  been  wi 
ten  many  times,  and  also  related  in  a  hundred  Iri 
tales  and  romances.  But  these  histories  and  roman( 
have  been,  almost  without  exception,  one-sided.  The 
is  no  danger  of  the  lively  author  of  WHd  Sjxnis  tn  I 
West  erring  on  the  same  side ;  but  may  he  not  dire^ 
on  the  other !  We  shall  see.  Though  not  a  LibeE 
and  much  less  a  Bepealer,  he  has  no  decided  Om^ 
tint  in  his  complexion.  Of  course,  anythmg  that  tea 
to  unhero  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  the  '98,  will ' 
very  ill  received  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  yet,  and  n 
mmaturally,  a  false  halo  around  the  memory  of  some  1 
the  number.  0*Gonnell  has  sometimes  spoken  tmthfi 
these  patriots,  which  have  endangered  his  own  popsl 

rity. ^We  trust  that  Mr.  Maxwell  will  keep  in  ttl\ 

that  he  is  writing  for  the  United  Empire,  and  not  | 
feed  the  rancour  of  the  ascendancy  party  of  Ireland. 
The  London  Polttbchnic  Maoaxinb.  Edited  | 
Thomas  Stone,  M.D.  No.  I.— The  object  of  this  i^ 
Jonnial  is  Soiance  and  the  Arts ;  Science  in  all  depw 
mento,  and  the  Usefhl  as  well  as  the  Fine  Arts.   11 


the  JnTanileSyio  whm  they  0^  so  many  good  lessons.  |  first  number  promises  well  for  the  ftitnre  woric 
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"BussiD  are  they  who  expect  nothings  for  they 
sbll  not  be  diaappointed."    This  is  a  beatitude  to 
whidi  our  mlers  have  generoosly  helped  us  for  a 
^  many  years  past ;  and  from  aaght  that  yet 
ippeui^  it  is  not  to  be  forfeited  in  the  present 
Seasbn.   The  eastomary  short  prologue  of  a  royal 
speed  has  this  year  been  allowed  qnietly  to  pre- 
cede Ihe  CQstomaxy  long,  dnll  farce  of  legislation  on 
tziia,  and  obstmction  or  opposition  to  the  settle- 
latntof  e?eiy  qnestion  of  importance  or  yital  in- 
tereat  KotUng,  indeed,  can  be  absolutely  dnll 
wkre  Iieland  is  brought  forward.    In  that  stand- 
udtngi^oomcdy,  there  must  eyer  be  something  to 
qsieken  the  intellect^  if  it  do  not  moye  the  heart. 
Ami  yety  when  the  protracted  discussion  on  Ire- 
iaid  has  closed,  and  when  eyery  body  has  said  his 
ar,  vhst  impression  is  left  on  the  public  mind — 
W  nmch  nearer  to  the  end  in  yiew  are  we  than 
^■doR  1   The  attack  and  defence  are  matters  of 
WOK ;  and  all  that  remains  of  any  yalue,  whether 
fcrnoTelty  or  weight,  is  the  single  speech  of  Lord 
Howick,  who  does  seem  to  comprehend  the  Irish 
9K8tioDy  in  its  depth  and  breadth,  and  not  merely 
'    II  itaiicts  the  podtion  of  Whigs  and  Tories  and 
^  temporary  restoration  of  tranquillity.    Saye  on 
Inh  affiurs — and  wefreely  admit  tiieir  urgency  and 
pnamoant  importance — ^this,  it  may  already  be  in- 
^ncd,  is  to  be  another  do-nothing,  or  staye-off 
Sanm.    This  is  apparent,  not  alone  from  past 
txperience,  and  the  utter  inanity  of  the  Queen's 
!?ttdi,bat  from  the  declarations  of  Sir  Robert 
Fed,  prompt  and  explicit  for  once,  on  the  absorb- 
'^  nbject  of  the  Com  Laws^  and  the  equally 
■Mfieant  hints  or  indications  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
9^  on  the  same  subject.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
^trader  in  the    abstract,  will   stand  by  his 
t^i^-seak,  as  long  as  he  finds  it  a  crutch  to  his 
ycakoMB.    He  has  not  sworn  to  fall  by  it ;  though 
it  is  now  afanosi  certain  that  such  must  be  his  fate. 
Althoagh  Ireland  were  not  a  millstone  about  his 
acdc,  this  pertinacity  against  his  own  conyictions 
iinffident  to  sink  him. 

We  are  not>  in  the  abstract^  as  our  readers  are 
^vue,  overweening  admirers  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
■&  wod  his  policy ;  nor  do  we  imagine  him  a 
^ttfiiman  of  eHka  more  intelligent  principles^ 
^iwre  liberal  tendencies  than  hb  opponent ;  but 
'•kete  18  this  mighty  difierenoe,  if  not  between 
'•he  iDcn,  yet  between  their  relatiye  positions  with 
^  ic^peetiye  parties,  that  the  Whig  leader 
avt,  almost  of  neceenty,  either  be  pricked  on 
^7  the  more  independent,  Hberal,  and  energetic 
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spirits  around  him,  or  driyen  to  the  wall ;  while  the 
Tory  minister,  or  rather  the  minister  of  the  Tories, 
distrusting  himself,  distrusting  the  country,  dis- 
trusting the  light  and  the  truth  that  is  within 
him,  leayes  himself  no  resource  but  falling  back 
upon  a  party,  of  which  he  is  himself  as  far  in 
adyance,  as  the  Whig  leaders  lag  behind  their 
party.     In   shorty  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  fettered, 
while  the  Whig  leaders  are  not  only  untram- 
melled, but  in  the  way  of  being  shoyed  on  with 
the  moyementy  howeyer  reluctant  they  may  be  to 
adyance.   This  yiew  is  the  more  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  this  Session,  taken  pains 
to  dispel  the  yery  faint  hopes  that  were,  two  years 
ago,  placed  in  bis  free-trade  theories : — ^free-trade 
principles  he  has  none,  that  deserye  the  name ;  for 
principles,  to  be  of  any  yalue,  must  be  the  source  of 
action.     Again,  as  to  Ireland,  which  will  long  be 
the  chief  difficulty  of  eyery  goyemment  we  may 
chance  to  haye,  we  belieye  Sir  Robert  Peel,  per- 
sonaUy,  quite  as  well  inclined  to  pursue  a  liberal 
and  conciliatory  policy  as  Lord  John  Russell  can 
be  ;  but  here,  again,  he  is  the  slaye  of  a  party,—- 
doubly  a  slaye,-— of  the  Ascendancy  party  in  Lre- 
land,  whom  he  has  hitherto  found  it  impossible  to 
shake  off,  and  of  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen 
of  England.  Besides,  Irish  prestige  is  against  him; 
and  whether  the  Irish  are  well  goyemed  or  not, 
it  seems  necessary  that  they  should  be  made  to 
belieye  that  they  are.    The  Whigs,  for  years,  did 
little  for  the  Irish  people,  saye  first  threatening 
and  then  flattering  them ;  and  Lord  John  Russell's 
announced  remedial  measures,  fall  yery  far  short  of 
what  is  required  for  the  remoyal  of  Irish  grieyances 
—of  Irish  poyerty,  which  is,  after  all,  the  monster 
grieyance;  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  is,  and 
eyer  will  be,  the  fruitful  source  of  bitterness  and 
exasperation.     Now,  this  incubus  Church  appears^ 
in  the  meanwhile,  as  inyiolable  in  the  eyes  of 
Lord  John  Russell  as  in  those  of  Sir  James 
Graham ;  though  the  latter,  under  party  constraint, 
might  be  more  apt  to  appoint  some  unpopular 
dean  or  bishop ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  man 
unpopular  with  the  Catholic  party,  though  to  an 
insignificant  office,  seems  as  deep  an  offence,  in  Irish 
eyes^  as  appointing  a  partial  judge,  or  perrerting 
the  course  of  justice.    It  is,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant, in  the  present  excited  state  of  Ireland,  to 
adopt  eyery  fair  and  prudent  means  of  concilia- 
tion.   Whig  remedies  appear  but  a  poor  equiya- 
lent  for  the  objects  upon  which,  as  we  are  taught 
to  belieye,  the  Irish  nation  has  set  its  heart ;  but 
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if  Mr.  O'Connell  finds  it  conyenient  to  tell  his 
countrymen  that  the  Whigs,  whom  he  so  hilely 
denounced  and  despised,  are  more  their  firiends 
than  the  Tories,  the  information,  which  from  such 
a  quarter  must  have  great  weight  in  Ireland, 
ought  Hbo  to  have  great  weight  In  EngLmd. 
Since  Mr.  O'Connell — ^who  has  sohered  down  sur- 
prisingly during  his  hite  season  of  adversity — has 
deigned,  as  we  rejoice  to  perceive,  once  again  to 
appear  at  a  Saxon  Wittenagemot^  instead  of  doing 
a  little  independent  business  for  himself  in  College 
Green,  one  would  hope  that  a  door  to  at  least  tempo- 
rary quiet  and  conciUation,  is  opened ;  and  eyen  the 
temporary  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  some  easily 
practicable  measures  of  needful  justice  to  that  coun- 
try, are  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  United 
Kingdoms,  than  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord 
John  Russell  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  goyemment. 
The  great  objects  that  at  present  animate  Bri- 
tain, Free  Trade  and  Extended  Suffinge^  and  the 
blessings  and  improyements  which  must  follow  in 
their  train,  are  yet  to  be  battled  for,  and  that 
severely,  with  both  of  the  alternately  ruling  fac- 
tions ;  but  if  there  be  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  chiefs,  there  is  now,  as  we  have  intimated,  an 
important  distinction  between  the  two  parties,  both 
as  respects  England  and  Ireland.  While  the  Tories 
are  banding  and  bustling  over  all  the  counties  in 
defence  of  Uieir  com  monopoly,  the  League  has  ob- 
tained some  good  recruits  and  hearty  weU" wishers 
from  the  juveniles  of  the  Whig  ranks.  Tlieie  are 
signs  to  be  regarded,  and  indicate  that  the  League 
must  be  thriving,  since  the  more  sagacious  and 
time-serving,  as  well  as  some  really  Liberal  Whigs, 
are  coming  over ;  the  one  as  allies,  the  other  as  al- 
lies too,  though  also,  perhaps,  to  make  their  own  of 
it.  The  Whigs  must  be  avrare,  that  although  they 
should  gayi,  and  hold,  for  a  time,  the  temporizing 
Liberator,  they  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
League  and  the  Suffragists  at  the  next  general 
election ;  or,  at  all  events^  not  with  League  prin- 
ciples. Loid  Morpeth  is  not,  like  Lord  John  Rus- 
sdl,  a  bigot  to  a  fixed  duty.  If  something  be  not 
done  by  somebody,  in  the  course  of  another  year 
of  grace  which  he  allows,  he  is  nailed  down  as  a 
Total  Repealer.  It  might  be  wished  that  his 
Lordship's  declaration  had  been  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit. Lord  John  RusseU  is  sufficiently  explicit ; 
but  Lord  Morpeth  appears  to  have  satisfied  those 
who  heard  him.  How  Lord  John  and  Lord  Pal« 
merston  look  on  these  escapades  of  the  hot  youth  of 
their  camp,  it  is  not  easy  to  telL  It  is  an  anomaly 
peculiar  to  our  times  to  find  the  Finality  Chief  of  a 
progressive  party  pushed  on  by  his  followers;  and 
the  liberally-inclined,  but  morbidly  cautious  leader 
of  a  stationary  or  retrogressive  party,  dragged 
back  by  his  acQierents.  It  is,  too,  almost  divert- 
ing, or  would  be  so  were  whole  years  of  the  delay 
of  justice  to  a  suffering  people  not  involved  in  the 
matter,  to  note  how  the  Minister  and  the  ex-Min- 
ister  play  off  each  other  on  this  same  Com^Law 
question  ;  the  one  brandishing  his  sliding-scale, 
the  other  doughtily  maintaining  his  post  on  his 
fixed  duty  ;  and  the  dexterous  way  in  which  Sir 
Robert  turns  the  tables^  showing  the  said  fixed 
duty  to  have  as  truly  the  character  of  a  meaiture 


for  landlords'  protection,  as  his  own  pet  schei] 
No  doubt,  the  same  thing  has  been  done  hundr< 
of  times  before,  and  the  fixed-duty  fallacy  expose 
but  it  was  this  time  the  Tory  Premier  who 
structed  the  country  in  the  fact,  that  to  talk  oi 
fixed  duty  ioft  revenue,  to  be  levied  ttn  foreign  cc 
only,  is  to  insult  its  common-sense.  The  intei 
gent  working-men  do  not  require  Sir  Robei 
gratuitous  lesson  on  this  subject ;  but  a  good  ma 
middle-class  Whigs  need  enlightenment  as  to  1 
exact  nature  of  this  sort  of  ^'revenue,"  bef* 
going  to  the  poll  again  to  vote  for  Total  Repealc 
— and  f<Mr  them  oiUy. 

Whether  the  sliding-scale  or  the  fixed  di 
shall  first  give  way,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  1 
League  obtaining,  every  day,  potent,  if  son 
what  indiscreet  auxiliaries,  among  the  landloi 
and  farmers.  They  mean,  no  doubt,  to  be  deac 
opponents ;  but  they  are,  in  fact,  most  useful  alii 
By  their  sayings  and  doings,  many  are  brou^ 
into  contact  witik  the  principles  and  objects  of  \ 
League  that  might  not  otherwise  have  heard  mu 
about  it.  Where  the  public  mind  is  alrea 
informed  and  ripe,  these  meetings  are  at  once  d 
oomfited,  and  scorned ;  and  elsewhere  the  peo] 
are  stirred  up  to  inquire,  "  What  has  thrown  t 
landlords  into  such  a  state  of  ferment?  what  is 
they  fear,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  their  aki 
lest  com  be  too  plentiful  and  cheap  ?  and  abo 
all,  whence  has  arisen  this  sadden  anxiety  abo 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  labourers,  in  t 
authors  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of  EngUmd,  and  fc 
opposers  of  every  sort  of  Poor  Law  in  Scotland 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  curiosity  what  the  count 
is  to  apprehend  from  those  men  who  pay  down  lai 
sums,  and  who  labour,  in  season  and  out  of  sea^ 
only  to  free  com  from  an  impost  T^ch  benef 
the  few  landowners  at  the  expense  of  all  the  n 
of  the  community,  and  to  remove  those  restrl 
tions  which  circumscribe  the  field  of  labour.  It 
impossible  for  landlords  long  to  protract  thi 
transparent  delusions^  even  among  the  nio6t  igo 
rant  of  the  rural  population.  The  signs  are  ri 
that  they  do  begin  in  earnest  to  tremble  for  tl 
iniquitous  privileges  which  their  consciences  t^ 
them  are  doomed.  Some  of  them  must  deeply  i 
pent  that  the  Whig  compromise  of  an  Ss.  du' 
was  not  accepted  three  years  smce.  The  same  i 
fatuatlon  which  led  to  the  Reform  Bill  seized  the 
then,  and  on  a  matter  which  lies  just  as  near  the 
hearts.  For  of  what  use  were  the  monopoly 
legislation,  if  they  may  not  legislate  for  the  bene 
of  their  own  pockets  ? 

It  is  subject  of  endless  gratolation  that  the  Wb 
project  was  resisted  by  the  Tories,  and  that  there  is  \ 
longer  room  for  compromise.  The  League  issolemii 
pledged  to  refuse  and  resist  all  oomproniise,  inj 
face  of  every  meeting  it  has  summoned ;  it  is  pM 
ed,  in  virtue  of  every  shilling  it  has  raised,  to  cari 
Total  Repeal ;  it  is  bound  to  accept  of  nothing  1« 
than  the  absolute,  unqualified,  unconditional  abol 
tion  of  the  Com-hiws,  as  much  to  the  Beggarmaa 
Todmorden,  who  contributed  his  hoarded  sixpen* 
as  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  or  Mr.  Ashto 
It  is  on  diis  principle— a  dear  and  simple  one' 
that  Leaguen>  and  all  who  i^pwr*  the  objects^ 
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tlie  Leigne^  muit  next  go  to  the  poll ;  for,  we 
fttf ,  th&t  theie  maet  be  more  legistiationfly  and 
one  other  general  eketion,  before  the  abolition  of 
tlKsekwB  shall  be  carried.  There  oan  be  no  prind- 
^z  iD»n  hnportant.    More  than  Bread,  move  than 
Fm  Tiade^  are  now  involved  in  it.    It  is  indeed 
beooiM  as  probable  that   the   great  Battle  of 
Amageddon  ia  to  be  finally  f  onght  on  thia  same 
Gsn-fidd,  aa  on  the  groond  of  the  CTomplete  Snf* 
fiigc   Now,  it  oootors  to  os,  that  some  of  onr 
ftUow-siifiragiBta  are  not  fdlly  alive  to  the  new 
■peel  which  the  hostile  array  of  landlords,  and 
ihat  meroenary  tioops  and  eeirile  auxiliaxici^  are 
grring  to  the  atmggle  of  the  Leagae.    The  League 
km  endeavoured  to  isolate  this  qnestion,  and  to 
imtit  purely  on  its  simple  merits  aa  a  fisoil  regu- 
ktioD,  as  a  matter  of  pnblie  economy,  nnoonneoted 
vidL  pdities,  thouffh  most  intimately  conneoted 
Ml  the  wdl-being  of  the  People.    Bat   this 
oealtality  is,  by  the   general  hostility  of  the 
fasded  aristoeracy,  ho  longer  pennitted.    Many 
iadiTidnala,  distingnished  as  much  by  ability  as  by 
mkand  landed  property,  no  doubt  support  the  prin* 
eqto  of  the  League.  Nay,  many  Tories  can  see  no 
protirieiy  in  mixing  up  party  or  speculative  poli- 
tial  opinions  with  the  question  of  free  trade ;  and 
pi,  disguiie  It  as  we  may,  the  battle  is  leen  to  lie 
between  the  daas  that  have  monopolized  the  mak- 
ia^ef  the  lawB,and  the  great  body  of  thePeople  who 
km  ■aHered,  and  are  suffBring,  under  the  unjust, 
putisl,  sdfish,  and  foolish  legiidation  of  that  class. 
Thoseeondderationsooght  to  influence  the  imme- 
4irte  taeties  of  the  G>mplete  Sufiraglsts  more  than 
tkej  seem  to  do ;  and,  without  detaching  them 
hnid  thor  own  peculiar  and  most  important  ob- 
ject, fihoald  induce  them  to  devote  their  whole 
cBegics,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  immediate  sup- 
port of  this  hopeful,  urgent,  and  kindred  cause 
«f  Com-Law  Repeal  :-*for  it  truly  is  a  kindred 
^nae.    For  what  end  do  the  Oligarchs  seek  to 
ochide  the  representatives  of  the  people  from  the 
Boose  of  Commons,  or  to  withhold  the  franchise, 
kst  that  they  may  frame  the  laws  to  suit  their  own 
imposes  of  vanity  and  aggrandisement?    Every 
Cenplete  SoiEragist  must,  we  take  for  granted,  be 
a  bee  trader.    But  every  free  trader  is  not  yet 
^^^nnahle  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  and 
tkose^  therefore,  who  sincerely  seek  to  advance 
Ml  objects,  would  do  well,  we  think,  even  to 
^^,  if  need  be,  to  the  wishes  of  their  fellow- 
lakoiiien  for  Com  Law  repeal.    Depend  on  it,  all 
mr  united  strength  is  required  for  this  struggle, 
^kifJi  is  evefy  day  broadening  its  basis,  and  yet 
^ccsnxiBg  more  deadly.    The  Government  and  the 
^^(fQsition  aie^  so  for  as  the  leaders  are  concerned, 
^^  s&ppeiy  or  hollow  i  and  the  governing  class 
^  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  stUl  de- 
^Uly  hostile,  and  as  ready  to  cUe  in  defence  of 
te  monopolies  as  of  those  exclusive  aristocratic 
f>Ml^^  which  are  valued  as  they  have  given 
^  these  monopolies.    With  this  view,  which 
^  believe  the  correct  one,  the  utmost  concen* 
^'f^ea  of  object  and  effort  is  an  imperative  duty, 
^  out  of  doors  and  in  Pailiament  |  and  we 
'^^•bU  itgiet   to    see   one   atom   of   available 
fiver  thrsrWB  aw»y  on  desidtoxy  and  iresultlees 


efibrts,  however  excellent  in  themselves  the  ob- 
jects of  such  efforts  may  be.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  who  not  only  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  League,  but  endeavour  to  sow  dissension 
in  its  ranks,  and  to  throw  discredit  on  its  ob« 
jeots,  and  yet  call  themselves  Chartists?  Chart- 
ist was  once  no  term  of  opprobrium.  Now 
some  of  that  body  are  directly  chaiged,  by  the 
League  leaders,  with  doing  the  work  of  the  Tory 
landlords— ^th  being  their  hired  tools  in  opposing 
the  League  ^  and  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals, 
on  some  late  occasions,  gives  but  too  much  counte-i 
nance  to  the  allegation.  These  men  are  either 
ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  their  own  poll- 
tical  creed,  or  are  under  the  influence  of  motives 
which  we  shall  not  at  this  time  characterize. 
Their  number  is  probably  small,  and  must  dwindle 
down ;  but  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  there 
should  be  even  a  doeen  of  such  egp^gious  dupes, 
or  bribed  knaves,  to  discredit  the  *^  points"  of  the 
Charter. 

If  Ix>rd  Howick  has  said  nearly  all  that  is  either 
new  or  important  on  the  subject  of  Irish  grievances 
and  their  remedies,  he,  with  Lord  Ashley,  and  the 
men  handful  who  voted  with  them,  have  alone 
given  utterance  to  the  only  sentiments  which  men 
pretending  to  enlightened  consdenceand humanity, 
can  avow,  on  our  late  glorious  wars  and  conquests 
in  the  East.  A  little  hypocritical  regret  is  some- 
times muttered  about  these  events  *  but  the  love 
of  justice  ieems  easily  blunted,  if  it  be  not  entirely 
eradicated  in  some  minds,  by  success  and  booty— 
by  territory  and  revenue.  This  same  Scinde  is  a 
great  way  off,  and  its  rulers  are  barbarians ;  and, 
more  than  all,  our  ffenieeler  classes  are  oppressed 
with  young  men  requiring  appointments  in  India, 
or  anywhere  else.  No  one  grudges  Sir  Charles 
Napier  the  approbation  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  all 
parties  on  his  military  prowess  and  general  ability; 
but  evezy  one  who  thinks  and  feels,  must,  wi^ 
with  Lord  Howick,  that  his  laurels  had  been  won 
m  a  better  cause.  In  hesitatingly  vindicating  this 
new  conquest,  Sir  Robert  Peel  condescended  to  use 
the  same  vile  and  canting  line  of  argument  which 
we  have  so  often  seen  justly  repudiated  when 
found  on  the  lips  of  Americans,  vindicating  their 
treacherous  encroachments  on  the  Bed  Indians.  A 
bad  deed  has  been  done,  and  cannot  be  recalled;  but 
we  need  not  heighten  its  ofience  by  perverting  the 
moral  sense  of  the  nation,  in  attempting  an  im- 
possible vindication  of  it. 

WheoQi  we  have  said  thatsome  small  improvements 
may  be  expected  in  the  Poor  Laws,  and  in  Factory 
regulations,  during  the  Session— 4hat  there  may  1^ 
some  nibblhig  at  the  Currency  Question,  or  rathef, 
the  Banking  System— and  that  there  may  be  a  littie 
Railway  Reform,  unless  the  Tories  be  found  as 
much  afraid  of  interfering  with  joint*stock  railway 
proprietors,  now  a  powerfril  body,  as  the  Whigs  for- 
merly were  of  offending  joint-stock  bankers :— when 
we  have  said  this,  we  have  enumerated  whatever  of 
any  great  importance  is  yet  promised  during  the 
present  Session ;  and  are  left  at  liberty  to  come 
to  Ireland,— the  main  difficulty,  the  insurmount- 
able obstade. 

The  result  of  the  State  trials  can  have  taken 
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no  one  by  sorprise ;  nor  do  we  belieTe  the  yer- 
diety  however  obtained,  unwelcome  to  any  party 
save  the  Repealers.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  policy  of  the  trial,  every  one,  but  the 
veriest  partisan,  must  admits  alter  the  explan- 
ations made  in  Parliament,  that  its  unfairness 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  'or  that  it  was,  at 
least,  as  fur  a*  trial  as  is  possible  in  Ireland ; 
and  that,  considering  the  alleged  offenoe,  it  involved 
no  excessive  penalties.  •  The  conviction  of  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  of  what  is  called  a  conspiracy, 
though  by  a  strain  in  the  forms  of  justice,  is,  we 
conceive,  a  public  evil  of  no  greater  magnitude  than 
arbitrary  prodamationfl^  forbidding,  or  at  once  put- 
ting down  all  public  meetings ;  and  followed  up 
by  coercion  bUls,  and  threatened  military  law ; 
which,  during  a  former,  and  much  less  formidable 
agitation,  were  to  the  Whig  government  in  place  of 
the  late  State  trials.  The  peace  of  Lichfield  House 
healed  the  breach  made  by  Lord  Grey's  severe 
acts  ;  and  if  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  those  whom 
he'  represents,  still  place  more  faith  in  Whig 
than  in  Tory  governors — ^in  Lord  John  Russell's 
remedies,  than  in  Peel  and  Grahams  healing 
measures— we  can  see  no  objection  to  so  harm- 
less a  predilection.  The  complimentary  strain  of 
.Lord  John  Russell,  in  speaking  of  the  Great  Agita- 
tor, andthesudden  journey  of  O'ConnelltoLondon— 
ihough  for  that  there  might  be  various  reasons— 
with  the  tone  of  his  farewell  bulletin,  aigue  some- 
thing like  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  at  least  a  dis- 
position to  a  new  treaty  or  truce.  O'Connell  can 
hare  no  inclination  to  farther  martyrdom  of  the 
positive  kind.  It  is  one  thing  to  ELing  it  in  royal 
robes  at  Tara  or  MuUi^hmast  for  a  summer's  after- 
noon ;  and  another,  to  be  hud  aside  for  a  year  or  two 
in  however  .comfortable  quarters.  His  tone  has 
been  sobered  down  wondeifnlly  since  the  husxaing 
•was  out  of  his  ears ;  and  he  must  be  peifectly 
.sensible,  that  he  has  cost  the  Government,  and  the 
country,  too  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  to  be  let 
loose  to  play  the  same  part  over  again.  Bib  pro- 
ceedings havedoudedthemindsof  liberalmenon  this 
side  of  theChannel,  and  alienated  them,  notwe  hope 
from  the  sacred  cause  of  equal  justice  to  Ireland, 
but  indubitably  from  the  councils  and  projects  of 
the  more  rampant  Catholic  leaders.  O'CofmeU 
required  to  come  across  the  Cluuinfil,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  takea£ur  and  dispasrionate  view  of 
his  own  position,  and.  of  the  true  interests  of  his 
country.  The  whirl  of  excitement  in  which  he  has 
lived  for  the  last  year,  the  incense  with  which  he 
has  been  daily  fumed,  appear  to  have  been&tal 
to  hb  usual  sagaoity.  An  idea  has  also  got 
abroad,  that^  as  he  gets  older,  he  displayfr— besides 
more  of  the  exclusively  Iri^  feeling— an  exoea> 
sive  sectarian  zeal,  and  a  disposition  to  court  the 
priesthood— a  wish  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic 
Europe,  the  Champion  and  Martyr  of  Catholicity. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  this  excessive  show 
of  zeal  for  his  peculiar  form  of  rdigioQ,  though 
guarded  by  many  professions  of  tolerance,  is  his 
chief  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  priesthood ; 
many  of  whom  look  far  beyond  either  eman- 
cipation, or  even  that  equality  to  which. their 
church  is  entitled*     Qow  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 


Now,  with  none  of  these  flselings  and  wishes  for  I 
future  have  the  people  of  Britain  any  sympath 
though  they  not  the  less  desire  justice  for  the  aia 
kingdom.  And  the  government,  whether  it  shall 
Whig  or  Tory,  must  equally  wish  to  pacify,  tl 
is,  to  satisfy f  Ireland ;  which  justice  alone  can 
This  is  their  imperative  and  necessary  policy, 
though  it  were  not  the  du^  of  all  mien.  I 
can  we  perceive  much  difference^  considering  H 
the  one  is  tii  and  tiie  other  ouf,  between  the  ra 
dies  suggested  by  the  one  party  and  the  oU 
We  except  Lord  Howiek;  who  mnut  be  lield 
speaking  for  himself  only,  and  going  lengths  wfa 
the  Wh^asa  party,  would,  we  lear,  not  sancti 
But  theselfsame  half-measures  may havemoiegi 
and  liealingefficacyprooeeding  fccm  the  Wlugs  tl 
from  the  Tories ;  and  if  the  Irish  leaders,  orthe  li 
constituencies,  diow  that  they  prefeLord  John  B 
sell  to  SirltobertPeel,the  powerof  the  Whigstoo 
dilate  Ireland  ought  to  be  a  strong  reoommendat 
of  a  Whig  ministry  to  the  Kngliwh  constitaeno 
and  to  public  confidence  ;  especially  when,  in  oti 
points^  there  is  littte  to  choose  between  Whigs  i 
Tories ;  and  that  little  is,  as  we  have  obsenf 
fiEivourable  to  the  Whigs,— -now  that  Sir  Rob 
Peel  has  disclosed  his  views  on  the  Com  Laws. 

Prom  the  debates  in  ParUament  our  readers  i 
have  learned  iriiat  is  proposed  respectively  by  i 
Ministry  and  suggested  by  the  Opposition.  B 
schemes  fall  feur  short  of  what  is  required 
Ireland,  though  fair  enough  so  £ur  as  they  go;  t 
we  axe  well  aware  that  no  Government  whateyei 
no  Parliament,  though  that  of  CoUege  Gieen— < 
all  at  once  remove  evils  having  many  complical 
causes,  and  accnmuUting  for  generations.  But 
the  cairn  a  beginning  may  be  made.  Tfaeagi 
tion  is  evldeaatly  dan^ped  at  bead-qyartwn  ifor  i 
present  Oiiepa8BBgehiMr.S3)ey.'sspeeeh£>rl 
defence  WM^  indeed,  the  ^niettQiiUndestoit''il 
fiepealhasyet  rw»iv«d.,  A  little  kgisLalion,  fl 
a  Uttle  pageantry  and  puade  In  LNabllB,  at  i 
£ig-«Bd  of  the  Imperial  se«ion,  is  to  sati^  hi 
vanl^;  to  how  could  it  advance  the  natioi 
intenests?  Indeed,  the  vanity  of  certaiB  of  I 
*^  ndmhaa^^^irhOf  like  our  own  wortli^  but  hui 
hkr-minded  Scottish  rpprosentatives^are  veiy  an 
and  ovuiooked  men  in  London,  however  great  a 
BweUii^  at  home— 4ia%  we  doubt  not,  been  d 
active  agent  in  this  BepiMl  agitation.  Thatgsi 
ssems  supcnded  for  the  present.  We  have  < 
talned  a  dear-bought  lull,  and  eannstly  hope  tl 
all  parties  will  heartily  concur  in  impioviiig 
Neither  the  English  erohequer,  nor  the  nstioi 
securify,  permit  us  much  loi^ger  to  retam  ^fol 
taiy  occupation  of  IreUnd,"  although  Justin 
which  is  here,  as  eveiywhere  else^  Uie  best  poli<; 
tolerated  the  hateful  tyranny. 

We  repeat^  the  only  thing  novel  and  imports 
in  the  tedious  debate  on  Irelimd  was  Lord  Howicl 
assertion,  that  the  permanent  peace  of  that  wud 
mnut  he  preceded  ^  the  demolitwn  <^iheaUenI 
tabHeked  Cktirek.  Mr.  Qharles  Bnller  said  near 
the  same  thing.  The  Whig  '<  youth"  are  i«al 
bidding  up  with  some  spirit  of  kte.  They  mn 
not,  however,  suflfor  themeel  ves  to  be  degraded  in 
the  decoy-ducks  of  a  ministerial  cri&is. 
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(CoiUinuedfirompa^  118  o/our  Fdruaty  Number.) 
NEW  SKETCH  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE ;  A  DIARY.— STRIFE  AND  PEACE ;  A  TALE 


ToJCn.  Howitt  we  aie  again  indebted  for  an- 
odur  aeriM  of  the  charming  fictions  of  Fredrika 
ficeoMr.  It  consists  of  two  stories :  the  firsts  The 
Diary  nf  Sophia  Adekm^  may  not  properij  be  c^ed 
s  itoij ;  the  other.  Strife  and  Peaces  is,  ho  wever,  a 
Ule,  and  a  troly  delightful  one  ;  full  of  nation- 
ditj,  l^iend,  and  poetry ;  and  the  scene^  ^^old 
Nflfwsy,'*— "  Norraway  ower  the  fsem," — a  land 
doeelj  entwined  with  the  finest  romantic  memories 
gf  oor  own  northern  country.  The  Diary,  in  char- 
tfter  ud  style,  very  doeely  resembles  The  Hume 
ad  the  Prmdemfs  DanghUrB  ;  but  is,  as  a  whole, 
ks  mtereitmg  than  time  tales.  Nearly  all  the 
poaasges  are  felt  to  be  reproduced,  or  borrowed, 
atncondrhand,  from  those  original  sonrces.  Sophia 
ideliB  and  her  Viking^  resemble  Bear  and  his 
cfaunung  little  wife ;  and  the  step-mother,  and  the 
Fbra  sod  Sdma  ^  the  Diary,  have  each  their  pro- 
tatjrpes  in  the  earlier  fictions :  so  have  the  regener^ 
at«i  heroes ;  and  altogether,  the  personages  are  old 
i^Diintuiocs  :  and  the  book,  with  little  new  in- 
^vikm,  is  made  to  depend  almost  wholly  npon  the 
beutj  of  the  sentiment,  and  that  delicate  analysis 
ud  derelopraent  of  character,  in  which  the  auUior 
oedL  It,  howsTer,  shows  some  scenes  of  exqui- 
atetcodemesB.  Those  of  romance  and  exaggerated 
pttioa  are  less  to  our  taste. 

XiM  Bremer  occasionally  indulges  in  disquisi- 
tioB ;  and  appears  to  have  some  stout  notions  on 
ttrent  topics  that  are  more  and  more  canvassed 
ia  Enropcni  society ;  but  she  takes  cave  never  to 
ottngecorrent  opinion,  nor  to  offend  old  prejudices^ 
cTcahyberboIdlert  speculations.  As  our  attention 
^  fixed  upon  the  Norwegian  tale^  we  shall  dismiss 
^  Diaiy  with  a  brief  scene,  which  looks  like 
» Rfival  of  the  very  old  provincial  manners  of 
^laod,  and  those  of  the  nearer  times  of  Ireland 
lid  SooUand.  The  dinner-hour  in  Sweden  is  ab- 
aidly  early  for  company  dinners ;  and  one  day, 
>fier  eafl^  had  been  sent  round,  a  very  large  and 
^Kihioiiable  Stockholm  party  were  bored  and 
*mBd  to  death  ;  nay,  almost  yawning  in  each 
cthei^s  amiable  faces.  A  young  lady  made  an 
attempt  to  thaw  and  enliven  the  torpid  circle,  but 
it  would  not  do  :— - 

'We  were  lOce  fish  in  a  iteh-tank,  which,  on  account 
tf  the  \uX,  swim  slowly  about  and  wind  about  one  an- 
*^»  ud  oolv  sow  and  then  move  their  gills  a  little." 
Si^hia  Adelan,  the  diarist,  though  not  an  old 
£aid,  was  not  a  very  young  lady.  She  had  lately 
^^^Broedto  Stockholm  to  rejoin  her  fashionable 
step-mother  and  her  half  sister,  Selma ;  a  charming 
Rcttoie,  whom  she  had  left  a  sweet  chUd  and  found 
ttai^.  Ssj^ua  had  spent  many  years  after  the 
^ttase  of  her  father  among  her  mother's  relations 
a  Finlsnd.  To  say  that  Sophia  possessed  Finnish 
^^  and  Rnnish  character,  is  about  equivalent 

*  I  Min  Bnbot^  <*  Birife  and  Pwse.^   'iTolnnns. 
IL*']|aiJuidWoDMasor,Af<MQrM/Bsghte.**    Bj  the 
^ar'*8MMHmlej.'*    3v6himei. 
Qi-**TW€hni^«-d^ger.*'    Svolvmet.  > 
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to  saying  that  a  lady  in  England  is  a  Scotch,  Irish, 
or  Welshwoman.  And  now  for  her  old-fadiioned 
plan  to  infuse  life  into  a  stupid,  fine  party : — 

Selma  came  to  me  and  whispered,  *^  This  is  horrible  ! 
In  my  despair  I  have  jast  now  related  a  little  bit  of  scan- 
dal to  my  aunt  Pendelfelt ;  but  she  looked  with  snoh  a 
'  Grod  defend  us'  air,  that  I  took  to  flight.  But  now  we 
m\ist  set  on  foot  a  rerolution,  in  order  to  enliven  us. 
Poor  mamma  looks  as  if  she  were  ready  to  fly  the  field  ! 
Hast  thou  no  little  suggestion— no  bright  idea  I" 

^  Yes,  a  splendid  idea !  We  will  introduce  a  Finland 
Christmas-game,  with  song  and  dance,  which  I  remem- 
ber.   I  will  propose  it." 

*■  Ah  !  that  will  never  do/' 

^  It  must  do."  And  I  lifted  my  voice,  and  proposed 
to  the  company  to  take  part  in  a  Qiristmas-game. 

I  could  see  by  the  horrible  and  perfect  stiUness  which 
followed  my  proposal,  how  bold  it  was ;  and  my  step- 
mother looked  somewhat  embarrassed  on  my  account. 

But  I  have  a  certain  Finnish  vein  in  mo,  which  makes 
me  with  lively  perseverance  go  through  with  whatever  is 
begun  with  boldness.  I  renewed  therefore  my  proposi- 
tion, and  turned  myself  particularly  to  some  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  company,  and  explained  to  them  the  plan 
of  the  game,  and  besought  them  to  take  part.  I  found 
several,  especially  among  the  ladies,  ready  to  fUl  into 

my  scheme,  but— it  was  so  difficult  I ^  The  game  was 

to  be  aoeompanied  with  song,  and  they  could  not  sing," 
and  so  on,  with  a  thousand  difiiculties  ;  and  the  royal 
secretary,  Krusenberg,  whom  I  besought  to  open  the 
dance  with  me,  started  back  horrified,  and  exclaimed, 
^  No,  heaven  forbid,  my  gracious  lady  I  Impossible  that 
lean.** 

I  went  with  the  Baron  to.  Signora  Luna  to  beg  for  her 
help ;  and  now  our  horizon  became  perfectly  bright,  for 
she  replied, frankly  and  joyou8ly,that  she  would  be  ^more 
than  willing"  to  lead  this  game,  which  she  knew,  and 
which  she  had  often  played  in  her  childhood.  '  And  as 
the  kindly-beaming  Mrs.  Luna  opened  the  dance  with 
the  Baron,  and  I  followed  on  Spanskdld's  hand,  up 
sprung  the  royal  secretary  Krusenberg  to  Selma^  and 
prayed  to  dance  with  her ;  thus  a  great  movement  took 

place The  game  was  not  properly  a 

game  of  forfeits,  but  the  Baron  made  it  such,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  ^gnora  Luna,  who  thought  that  the  redeem- 
ing of  the  forfeits  would  be  amusing.  And  as  the  dan- 
cing had  continued  some  time,  and  it  looked  as  if  people 
began  to  be  a  little  tired,  and  a  great  number  of  forfeits 
were  collected,  "Our  lady"  with  the  bright  eyes,  seated 
herself  magnificently  and  sfdemnly  in  the  middle  of  the 
eircle,  and  said — 


**  I  bom,  I  iKim,  I  i^Iow,  I  glow. 
Who  omifl  this  forfeit  I  iromd  ki 


know.'" 

One  of  the  ilrst  who  had  to  redeem  a  forfeit  was  the 
royal  secretary,  Krusenberg 

An  old  gentleman,  who,  during  the  game  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  cheerful  participation  and  liveli- 
ness,  came  diffidently  and  seated  himself  near  us,  and 
said  gaily, — 

''It  is  quite  pleasant  to  be  made  so  cheerftil  here. 
When  one  beoomes  old  and  heavy,  and  all  is  still  around 
one,  then  one  feels  one's  self  often  so  stupified,  so  deaden- 
ed, that  one  is  ready  to  think  'it  is  all  over  with  thee,  thou 
poor  simpleton ;  over,  quite  over.'  But  if  it  happen  that 
one  beo<mieB  shook  up  or  animated,  then  one  can  see  that 
it  is  not  quite  so  over.  Nay,  there  is  so  much  which  can 
awaken  anew  in  us  and  revive,  tiiat  one  must  be  as  much 
pleased  as  one  is  amazed  to  think  'O  that  thou  shooldst 
still  be  so  young. and  so  fbll  of  life.' " 

Upon  tlds  I  made  the  wise  remark,  that  this  might 
prove,  that  in  truth  the  soul  preserves  her  entirely  fresh 
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]ife,  althODgh,  daring  the  eTening  twilight,  as  we  call 
'age,'  it  slumbers  a  while. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  replied,  ^  how  lorelj  she  is. 
It  can  really  do  good  to  an  old  heart  to  look  at  her,  and 
also  to  talk  with  her." 

Ab  methonght  that  these  words  were  a  little  incon- 
gruous as  an  answer  to  my  obserration,  I  looked  at  the 
old  gentleman  with  astonishment,  and  remarked  that  he 
had  riyeted  his  eyes  with  a  bright  expression  upon 
Selma,  who,  in  order  to  redeem  a  forfeit,  was  sentenced 
*'  to  stand  a  statue,"  and  who  stood  the  test  in  the  most 
oharming  manner. 

But  we  are  impatient  to  get  to  the  Norwegian 
tale,  and  abraptl/  dismiss  the  Diaiy. 

SirifB  and  Peace  opens  with  a  fine  description  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  magnifioent  North  land. 
In  the  very  heart  of  Norway  lies  a  secluded  valley, 
to  which  Miss  Bremer  chooses  to  give  the  name  of 
Heimdal ;  in  ^^the  calm  heart  of  Norway''  it  lies, 
hut  where  the  warm  pulses  of  unsophisticated  na- 
ture are  still  fleshly  throbbing  : — 

Fresh  and  clear  stand  the  thoughts  of  life  there,  as  in 
the  days  of  their  creation.  Wilt  thou  behold  the  great 
and  the  majestic  f  Behold  the  Gausta,  which  raises  its 
colossal  knees  six  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  behold  the  wild  fiant  fbrms  of  Hurrungem,  Fan- 
narauk,  MngnaQeld  ;  behold  the  I^uhan  (the  rushing,) 
the  Varing,  and  Vedal  rivers  foaming  and  thundering 
over  the  mountains  and  plunging  down  in  the  abysses  t 
And  vHlt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  oharming,  the 
beautiful !  They  exist  among  these  19ruitfUl  scenes  in 
peaceful  solitude.  The  S%ter-hut  stands  in  the  narrow 
valley  ;  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  beautifhl  grassy 
meadows ;  the  S&ter-maiden,  with  fresh-colour,  blue 
eyes,  and  bright  plaits  of  hair,  tends  them  and  sings  the 
while  the  simple,  the  gentle,  melancholy  airs  of  the 
country ;  and  Uke  a  mirror  for  that  charming  picture, 
there  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  little  lake 
(kjoem,)  deep,  still,  and  of  a  dear  blue  colour,  as  is  gener- 
ally peculiar  to  the  glacier  water.  All  breathes  an 
idyllian  peace. 

We  would  advise  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
such  an  eiyoyment  and  preparation  in  their  power, 
first  to  turn  up  their  Laing  s  Residence  in  Norway 
— of  which,  by  the  way,  there  should  be  a  People's 
Edition — and  then  boldly  enter  upon  Miss  Bremer's 
Tale.  To  one  of  those  picturesque  and  patriarchal 
wooden  mansions,  in  the  heart  of  a  paternal 
estate,  which  Mr.  Laing  so  beautifully  describes, 
on  a  cool  September  night  came  "the  Coloners 
lady,**  Mrs. — or,  as  we  prefer  it — Frtt  Astrid, 
an  elderly  woman,  of  lofty  and  noble,  though 
gloomy  exterior ;  of  whose  history,  since  she  had 
married  and  left  Semb,  strange  things  were  whis- 
pered. She  was  attended  by  a  young  and  blooming 
Swedish  maiden,  and  a  young  man  styled  the 
Stewards  Fru  Astrid  had  not  once  visited  her  ex- 
tensive paternal  inheritance  since  her  unhappy 
marriage;  and  now  she  returned  a  widow  and 
desolate.  Her  attendant  had  been  engaged  at  a 
Swedish  watering-place,  to  superintend  the  house- 
keeping, which  Susanna  did  most  efficiently : — 

Susanna  Bjdrk  ruled  excellently  as  with  sovereign  sway 
over  the  economical  department,  over  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  household,  Larina  the  parlottr-maid,Kariiia  the 
kitchen-maid,  and  Petro  the  cook,  as  well  as  over  the 
ftrm-servants  Mathea,  Bud^a,  and  Groran  the  oattle4)oy, 
together  with  all  their  suligects  of  the  four-footed  abd 
two-legged  races.  We  will  now  with  these  last,  make  a 
little  nearer  aoquaintanoe. 

The  morning  was  dear  a&d  fresh.  The  September 
sun  shone  Into  the  valley  ;  smoke  rose  from  the  cottages. 
The  ladies'-mantle,  on  whose  fluted  cups  bright  pewls 


trembled ;  the  silver-weed,  with  its  yellow  flowers  a 
silver  glittering  leaves,  shone  in  the  morning  sun  besi 
the  footpath,  which  wound  along  the  moss-grown  feet 
the  back  of  the  mountains.  It  conducted  to  a  spring 
the  clearest  water,  which,  after  it  had  filled  its  bae 
allowed  its  playful  vein  to  run  murmuring  down  to  j 
river. 

To  this  spring,  on  that  beautiful  morning,  went  do 
Susanna  BjOrk,  and  there  followed  her  "cocks  and  he 
and  chickens  smalL" 

Before  her  vraddled,  with  consequential  gabbling! 
flock  of  geese,  which  were  all  snow-white,  except 
one — a  gray  gander.  This  one  tottered  with  a  despo: 
ing  look  a  litUe  behind  the  others,  compelled  to  this 
a  tyrant  among  the  white  flock,  which,  as  soon  as 
gray  one  attempted  to  approach,  drove  it  back  with  a 
stretched  neck  and  yelling  cries.  The  grav  gam 
always  fled  before  the  white  tyrant ;  but  bald  pla 
upon  the  head  and  neck  proved  that  he  had  not  co 
into  this  depressed  condition,  without  those  severe  cd 
bats  having  made  evident  the  fruitlessness  of  protes 
tion.  Not  one  of  the  goose  madams  troabled  hen 
about  the  ill-used  gander ;  and  for  that  reason  Sasaj 
all  the  more  zealously  took  upon  herself,  with  delic 
morsels  and  kind  words,  to  console  him  for  the  injasl 
of  his  race.  After  the  geese,  came  the  well-meaning  1 
awkward  ducks  \  the  turkey-cock,  with  his  choK 
temper,  and  his  two  foolish  wives,  one  white  and 
other  black  ;  lastly,  came  the  unquiet  generation  of  he 
with  their  handsome,  quarrel-loving  cocks.  The  pi 
tiest  of  all,  however,  were  a  flock  of  pigeons  which,  o 
fldingly  and  bashfiiUy  at  the  same  time,  now  alighl 
down  upon  Susanna's  shoulders  and  outstretched  hai 
now  flew  aloft  and  wheeled  in  glittering  circles  aroo 
her  head  ;  then  settled  down  again  upon  the  earth,  whi 
they  neatly  tripped,  with  their  little  fringed  feet  steali 
down  to  the  spring  to  drink ;  whilst  the  geese  with  gn 
tumult  bathed  themselves  in  the  water  and  spUksl 
about,  throwing  the  water  in  pearly  rain  orer  the  gn 
Here  also  was  the  gray  gander,  to  Susanna's  great  Tej 
tion,  compelled  by  the  white  one  to  bathe  itself  at  a  q 
tance  fh)m  the  others. 

Susanna  looked  around  her  upon  the  beautiful  rich 
coloured  picture  which  lay  befbre  her,  upon  the  lit 
creatures  which  played  around  her  and  eigoyed  the 
selves;  and  evident  delight  beamed  fh>m  her  eyes  as  i 
raised  them,  and  with  hands  pressed  together,  said  soft 
'^O  heavens,  how  beauUfhl  1^ 

But  she  shrunk  together  in  terror;  fort  in  that  very  il 
meat  a  strong  voice  just  beside  her  broke  forth— 

"  fiow  glorious  Is  my  fatherland, 
The  old  seorcireled  Nortoway  I " 

And  the  steward,  Harald  Bergman,  greeted,  smiUng 
Sttsanna,  who  said,  rather  irritated — 

«  You  scream  so,  that  you  frighten  the  doves  w1 
your  old  Norroway." 

**  Yes,"  continned  Harald,  in  the  same  tone  of  iosp^ 

tion— - 

"  Yea,  glorious  is  my  &therland, 
The  ancient  toek-bound  Norroway  j 
With  floweiy  dale,  ciags  old  and  gtay, 
That,  spite  of  time,  eternal  sfeaod  I " 

'*  Old  Norway,"  said  Susanna,  as  before ;  *  I  oonsidei 
a  positive  shame  to  hear  you  talk  of  your  old  Norwi 
as  if  it  were  older  and  more  everlasting  thiii  the  Great 
himself  !»•  .  „     . 

"  And  where  in  all  the  world,**  exclaimed  Haral 
**do  you  And  a  country  with  such  a  proud,  serious  peopl 
such  magniflcent  rivers,  and  such  hiigh,  high  moimtams 

Such  is  our  first  introduction  to  thte  jamng  pa 
of  predestined  lovers,  between  whom  national  «^ 
for  a  long  while  preceded  the  lasting  peaee  of  tv 
firmly-knitted,  worthy,  and  warm  hearts ;  fin«i 
attuned,  also,  though  at  first  apparently  discordafl 
The  JSknfi  and  Peaee  between  Susanna  and  Harald 
is,  indeed,  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  Scottia 
proverb,  that  "  Nipping  and  scratching  are  Scol 
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iblk^a  wooIiig,*aiid  it  would  seemof  Norweg;ian  woo- 
iag  slm.  Each  glorified  the  fatlierlaiid  :  Sasanna^ 
hy  emy  kind  of  fond  exaggeration,  passionately, 
tod  in  down-rigM  earnest ;  and  Huald,  half  in 
bittter,  or  to  divert  himseLF  with  the  angry  ex- 
citement of  the  patriotic  maiden.  Before  we  go 
futha  mto  their  disputes  on  the  relative  merits 
of  their  respective  countries,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  &  sketch  of  their  persons  : — 

Hmld  Bergman  haid  speaking,  somewhat  shaip 
foteres,  in  wbi<^  an  expression  of  great  gravity  coald 
eidflj  be  exchanged  for  one  of  equal  waggery.  The 
<iuk  hair  fell  in  graceful  waves  over  a  brow  in  which  one 
av  that  dear  thought  was  entertained.  His  figure  was 
SmIj  proportione<^  and  his  movements  showed  great 
freedom  and  yigour. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  reapectable  family,  had 
cBjsjed  a  carefiil  education,  and  was  regarded  by  friends 
lad  aequamtanees  as  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  pro- 
skt  Jast  as  he  had  left  the  S.  seminary,  and  was  in- 
aadii;  a  jonmey  into  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
sereaK  still  more  his  knowledge  of  agriculture,  chance 
Imght  him  acquainted  with  the  widow  of  Colonel 
fijefan,  at  the  time  in  which  she  was  returning  to  her 
atire  coantiy  ;  and  in  consequence  hereof  he  altered 
kf  plans. 

The  noble  character  indicated  by  the  deportment 

udfeatoresof  ^the  Colonel's  lady,"  had  made  a 

^  hnpressbn  upon  Harald.     He  felt  himself 

iRcastiUy  attracted  to  her ;  he  heard  that  her  past 

life  had  been  one  of  exemplary  virtue  and  of  deep 

Gifering.    She  had  been  sorely  tried  in  the  school 

tf  sdrenity,  and  had  come  forth  elevated  and  pun- 

y.   The  romance  of  the  plot  is  connected  with 

tbescretattraction  of  Harald  to  this  noble  sufferer; 

Int  we  like  the  simple  nature  of  the  story  so  well 

u  to  think  it  does  not  require  the  seasoning  of 

(lot  and  romanee.     We  shall  not,  therefore,  in- 

^r^  with  these  things.  It  is  enough  that  Harald 

Mtfor  His.  Astrid  an  involuntary  reverence,  such 

u  he  had  never  before  felt  for  any  human  being, 

>Qd  longed  to  be  attached  to  her  service ;  to  devote 

Hfluelf  to  her.    His  coadjutor,  Barbra  Susanna 

Bjofk,  was,  like  the  Maid  of  Lodi, 

**  Strong  and  healthy ; 

And  bj  labour  earned  her  food." 

whn  SnnannTi 

Wag  not  handsome,  could  not  be  even  called  pretty, 
'Jsg  that,  she  was  too  large  and  strong,)  but  she  was 
M-loddng.  The  blue  eyes  looked  so  honestly  and 
^J  mto  the  world  ;  the  round  and  ftUl  &ce  testified 
■ahh,  kindness,  and  good  spirits ;  and  when  Susanna 
*u  neiry,  when  the  rosy  lips  opened  themselves  for  a 
^aitj  hMgh,  it  Bade  any  one  right  glad  only  to  look  at 
^'  Bat  tree  is  it,  that  she  was  very  often  in  an  ill- 
^sBov,  and  then  she  did  not  look  at  all  charming.  She 
*u  a  tall,  weU-made  girl,  too  powerful  in  moTement 
^Q  to  be  called  gracefiil,and  her  whole  being  betrayed 
*  fertam  want  of  refinement. 

,  Pftor  child  1  how  could  she  have  obtained  this  in  the 
<fae  aboonding  in  disorder,  poverty ,and  vanity,  in  which 
^P^ter  part  of  her  life  had  been  passed. 

Hct  bOier  was  the  Burgomaster  of  Uddevalla  ;  her 
^^er  died  in  tbe  infancy  of  her  daughter.  Soon  i^r- 
^2"u>an  aont  came  into  the  house,  who  troubled  herself 
^  about  the  housekeeping  and  her  coffee-drinking  ao- 
^^tanee,  left  her  brother  himself  to  seekfor  his  plea- 
''^ tithe  dob,  and  the  child  to  take  care  of  herself. 
of  the  little  Susanna  consisted  in  this 


^die  learned  of  necessity  to  read,  and  that  when  she 
pt^a^ty  ^y  said  to  her,«l8  Burbra  there  agami 
^ftrduae,  Barbra!  Get  out,  Barbra  1"  and  when 
f*.vas  good  i«am,it  was,  *<  See  now,  Sanna  is  here 
HiA\   Welcome,  sweet  Sanaa !»     A  method  which 


certainly  was  not  without  its  good  points,  if  it  had  only 
been  wisely  applied.  Bat  often  was  the  little  girl  talked 
to  as ''  Barbra,"  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
this  had  often  the  eftdct  of  calling  forth  the  said  person- 
age. In  tiie  meantime  she  was  acou^med  as  a  child  to 
go  out  as  Barbra,  and  to  come  in  again  as  Sanna,  and 
this  gave  her  earlv  an  idea  of  the  two  natures  which  ex- 
isted in  her,  as  they  exist  in  every  person.  This  idea 
attained  to  perfect  clearness  in  Susanna's  religious  in- 
struction, the  only  instruction  which  poor  Susanna  ever 
had.  But  how  infinitely  rich  is  such  instruction  for  an 
ingenuous  mind,  when  it  is  instilled  by  a  good  teacher  S 
Susanna  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  one  ;  and 
she  now  became  acquainted  in  Barbra  with  the  earthly 
demon  which  should  be  overcome  in  Sanna,  the  child  of 
heaven,  which  makes  flree  and  enlightens. 

When  Susanna  had  attained  her  twelfth  year,  her 
father  married  a  second  time  ;  but  became  a  second  time 
a  vridower,  idfter  his  wife  had  presented  him  with  a 
daughter.  Two  months  after  this  he  died  also.  Near 
relations  took  charge  of  the  orphan  children.  In  this 
new  home  Susanna  learned  to — ^bear  hardships ;  for  there, 
as  she  was  strong  and  tall,  and  besides  that,  made  her- 
self usefol  and  was  kind-hearted  :  they  made  her  soon 
the  servant  of  the  whole  house.  The  daughters  of  the 
family  said  tiiat  she  was  fit  for  nothing  else,  for  she  could 
learn  nothing,  and  had  such  nnreihied  manners  :  and  be- 
sides that,  she  had  been  taken  out  of  charity ;  she  had 
nothing*  and  so  on. 

The  two  half  sisters  were  now  the  exact  counter- 
parts of  Jeanie  and  Effie  Deans ;  and  Susanna  in 
her  teens  became,  like  Jeanie,  the  devoted  mother 
and  guardian  of  the  lovely  infant,  Hulda  : — 

From  Holda's  birth  Susanna  had  taken  the  little  for- 
lorn one  to  herself,  and  never  had  loved  a  young  mother 
her  first-bom  child  more  warmly  or  more  deeply  than 
Susanna  loved  her  little  Hulda,  who  also,  under  her  care, 
became  the  loveliest  and  the  most  amiable  child  that  ever 
was  seen.  And  woe  to  those  who  did  any  wrong  to  the 
little  Hulda  I  They  had  to  experience  the  whole  force 
of  Susanna's  often  strong-handed  displeasure.  For  her 
sake  Susanna  passed  here  several  years  of  laborious  serr 
vitude  :  she,  however,  saw  no  end  to  this. 

Susanna  wished  to  obtain  a  more  lucrative  ser- 
vice. She  longed  to  earn  more  money ;  for  money 
was  the  foundation  of  the  castle  in  the  air  in  which 
fancy  loved  to  place  Hulda  and  herself.  People  that 
do  not  know  what  an  estate  may  mean  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
globe,  though  rarely,  alas  I  in  England,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  understand  that  Susanna's  wishes  were 
really  not  so  wild  and  extravagant  as  they  appear : 
for  an  industrious  servant  girl  might  dream  of  realiz- 
ing a  paradise  of  home, like  the  one  thus  sketched:— 

This  estate  was  a  little  farm  in  the  country,  which 
Sdsanna  would  rent,  and  cultivate,  and  make  profitable 
by  her  own  industry  and  her  own  management.  She 
planted  potatoes  |  ihe  milked  cows  and  made  batter  ; 
she  sowed,  she  reaped ;  and  the  labour  was  to  her  a  de- 
light ;  for  there,  upon  the  soft  grass,  under  the  green, 
waving  tree,  sate  the  little  Hulda,  and  played  vrith 
fiowers,  and  her  blue  eyes  beamed  with  luH[)piness,  and 
no  care  aad  no  want  came  aaear  her. 

All  Snsanna's  thoughts  and  endeavours  directed  them^ 
selves  to  t^e  realizing  of  this  idea. 

While  Susanna  was  working  hard,  and  indulging 
theee  day-dieams^  a  paralytic  Norwegian  colonel  and 
his  lady,  came  to  the  watering-rplace  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood. The  life  of  the  lady  had  already  been 
almost  crushed .  by  some  secret,  consuming  sonoW, 
and  by  her  patient  exertions  in  attending  the  ex- 
acting and  irritable  invalid.  When  Fru  Astrid 
Hjelm  was  ready  to  drop,  the  Colonel  fortunately 
endured  the  attendance  of  Susanna,  whom  his  lady 
had  engaged ;  and  who,  after  his  decease^  nursed  the 
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widow  thronglioat  a  long  and  severe  illness.  During 
tJiis  period  she  became  as  passionately  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Astrid  as  enthusiastic  and  generous  girls  some  - 
times  are  to  distinguished  women,  their  ideal  of 
their  sex's  excellence.  Susanna,  accordingly,  fol- 
lowed her  mistress  to  Norway,  that  far  foreign  coun- 
try, but  stillkept  in  view  her  plan  for  herself  and  little 
Hulda.— Suohwerethediq>utants;  theintelligent 
Norwegian  youth,  and  the  testy,  cordiial,  honest,  and 
notable  Swedish  maiden.  They  appeared,  at  fint,  to 
have  no  common  feeling  save  deep  love  and  venera- 
tion for  their  mistress,  who  ever  appeared  over- 
whelmed by  some  secret  irremoveable  grief,  which 
6oze  the  current  of  life,  and  rendered  her  indifier- 
ent  to  every  human  interest.  While  she  sate  in 
the  torpor  of  sorrow  and  deadening  despair,  in  her 
solitary  chamber,  young  life  was  active  and  joyous 
around  her;  and  particularly  in  her  provoking 
steward ;  who  maintained,  among  many  other  irri- 
tating points,  that  the  very  geese  of  Norway  were 
larger  and  fatter  than  those  of  Susanna's  country. 
This,  and  all  such  asseverations  depreciating  Swe- 
den or  anytliing  Swedish,  she  most  warmly  denied  ; 
getting  violent  in  the  dispute,  as  patriots  of  her 
sex  in  such  cases  inevitably  do. 

**  We  have,  thank  God,  men  and  monntains  also  in 
Sweden,"  said  SoBaana :  ^  joa  should  only  see  them ; 
that  is  another  kind  of  thing  ! " 

<<  Another  kind  of  thing  I  What  other  kind  of  ihingi 
I  will  wager  that  there  is  not  a  single  goose  in  Sweden 
which  oomd  compare  with  onr  ezceUent  Norway  geese." 

**  No,  not  one,  but  a  thousand ;  and  all  larger  and  fS^tter 
than  these.  Eveiything  in  Sweden  is  larger  and  more 
excellent  than  in  Norway." 

''Laigerl  The  people  are  decidedly  smaller  and 
weaker." 

.  ^  Weaker  f  smaller  1  you  should  only  see  the  people 
in  Uddevalla,  my  native  city  !" 

''How  can  anybody  be  bom  in  Uddevalla!  Does 
anybody  really  live  in  that  city !  How  can  anybody  live 
in  it !  It  is  a  shame  to  live  in  such  a  dty  ;  it  is  a  shame 
also  only  to  drive  through  it.  It  is  so  misnably  small, 
that  when  the  wheels  of  the  travelling-eaxriage  are  at 
one  end,  the  horse  has  already  put  his  head  out  at  the 
other.    Do  not  talk  about  Uddevalla  1" 

*  No,  with  you  it  certainly  is  not  worth  while  to  talk 
about  it ;  because  you  have  never  seen  anything  else  be- 
sides Norwegian  villages,  and  cannot,  on  that  account, 
form  any  idea  to  yourself  of  a  proper  Swedish  city." 
^  ^  Defend  me  from  ever  seeing  such  cities— defend  me  I 
And  then  your  Swedish  lakes  !  what  wretched  puddles 
they  are,  beside  our  glorious  Norwegian  ocean !" 

**  Puddles  !  Our  lakes  1  Great  enou^  to  drown  the 
whole  of  Norway  in  I" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  And  the  whole  of  Sweden  is  beside  our 
Norwegian  ocean  no  bigger  than  my  cap !  And  this 
ocean  would  incessantly  flow  over  Sweden,  did  not  our 
Norway  magnanimously  defend  itwith  itsgranitebreast." 

^Sweden  defends  itself,  and  needs  no  other  help! 
Sweden  is  a  fine  conntxy  !"  ' 

^  Not  half  as  fine  as  Norway.  Norway  reaches  heaven 
with  its  mountains  ;  Norway  comes  nearest  to  the 
Creator." 

^  Norway  may  well  be  pregnmptaous,  but  God  loves 
Sweden  the  best." 

** Norway,  say  II" 

** Sweden,  say  1 1" 

"  Norway  !  Norway  for  ever  t  We  wiU  see  whose 
throw  goes  the  hi||^iest,who  wins  for  his  country.  Nor- 
way first  and  highest  I"  and  with  this,  Hatald  threw  a 
stone  high  into  the  air. 

^  Sweden  first  and  last  I"  exclaimed  Susanna,  whilst 
she  slung  a  stone  with  all  her  might. 

Fate  willed  it  that  the  two  stones  stmek  against  each 
other  in  the  air,  after  which  they  both  fell  with  a  great  I 


plump  down  into  the  spring  around  which  the  small 
tares  had  assembled  themselves.    The  geese  scraained  ; 
the  hens  and  ducks  flew  up  in  terror. 

Thus  ended  one  contest, — leaving  the  di^ntants 
red  and  hot,  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  contending 
whose  stone  had  gone  highest, — but  only  to  be 
renewed  in  the  brew-house. 

Harald  found  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  tastiiig 
the  new  beer  which  Susanna  had  brewed  ;  but  before  he 
had  swallowed  down  a  good  draught,  he  said,  with  a 
horrible  grimace,  **  It  is  good  for  nothing-~good  for  no- 
thing at  all  1" 

Somewhat  excited,  Susanna  made  reply,  'Perii^M  you 
will  also  assert  that  Baroness  Bosenlgelm's  biewing-iv- 
cipe  is  good  for  nothing  I" 

^  That  I  assert  decidedly.  Does  not  she  i^ve  eo0!e- 
parties !  And  a  coffee-bibber  is  alw^s  a  bad  housewife  ; 
and  as  Baroness  Bosenlgelm  is  a  coflbe-bibbery  there- 
fore— ** 

*^  I  must  tell  you,"  interrupted  Susanna,  vehemently, 
''that  it  is  unbecoming  and  pnrfkne  of  you  to  talk  in  this 
way  of  such  an  excelknt  lady,  and  a  person  of  such  high 
rank  !" 

""High!    How  high  may  she  be  r 

**  A  deal  higher  than  you  are,  or  ever  can  be  ;  that  I 
can  assure  you  !" 

^  Higher  than  me  !  then  of  a  certainty  she  goes  ob 
stilts.  Now,  I  must  say  that  is  the  very  tip-t<^  of  gea- 
tility  and  politeness !  One  may  fbr^ve  a  laij^  giving 
coffee-parties,  and  decorating  and  dressing  herself  n|^ 
but  to  go  on  stilts,  only  on  purpose  to  be  higher  thu 
other  folks,  and  to  be  able  to  look  over  their  heads ! "  . . 
.  .  .  Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  see  tbe 
contending  parties  again  met  in  The  Garbbt. 

**  Are  you  yet  angry  f "  asked  Harald,  jokingiyy  as  he 
stretched  in  his  head  through  the  garret-door,  when 
Susanna  was  sitting  upon  a  flour-tub,  as  on  a  throne,  with 
all  the  iniportance  and  dignity  of  a  store-room  queen, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  sceptre  of  the  world-fkmoiis  sweet 
herbs — thyme,  maijoram,  and  basil,  whidh  she 
parating  into  little  bundles,  whilst  she  cast  a 
glance  around  her  well-ordered  kingdom. 

The  bread-chests  were  heaped  up,  for  she  had  just 
baked  oaten-bread  ;  bacon-sausages  and  hams  hong  full 
of  gravy,  from  the  roof,  as  weU  as  great  bundles  of  dried 
fish  ;  litUe  bags  full  of  all  kUids  of  vegetables  stood  in 
their  appointed  places,  and  so  on. 

Harald  looked  also  around  the  garret,  and  truly  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  said,  although  he  had  yet 
reoeiyed  no  answer  to  his  question — 

"  It  is  certain  that  I  never  saw  a  better  proTided  or 
better  arranged  store-room  1" 

Susanna  would  not  exhiUt  one  gleam  of  the  pleaaors 
she  felt  at  this  praise. 

^  But,"  continued  Harald,  ^  you  must  confess  that  it 
does  not  require  so  very  much  skill  to  preserve  the  store- 
room and  cellar  well  supplied  in  a  country  so  rish  in  all 
the  good  things  of  life  as  our  Norway — 

*  Well-Moyed  land,  with  heaven-bigh  momitaSBs» 
Fruit-bearing  Tillrfi,  and  fish-giring  shons !  *  ** 

"  Fish  also  have  we,  thank  God,  in  Sweden,"  replied 
Susanna,  dryly. 

**  0,  but  not  to  compare  with  our  fish  I  Or  would  you 
seriously  set  your  perch  and  carp  against  our  nubekevel, 
herrings,  haddocks,  flounders,  and  all  our  unpankUeM 
quantities  of  flsh  I" 

^  All  your  Norwegian  kind  of  flsh  I  would  give  fbr  one 
honest  Swedish  pike." 

**  A  pike  1  Is  there  then  in  Sweden  rsaDy  nothing  but 
pike  I" 

^  In  Sweden  there  are  all  kmda  of  ikh  that  then  are 
in  Norway,  and  a  great  deal  bigger  and  &tter." 

*'  Yes ;  then  they  come  from  our  coasts.  We  take  what 
we  want,  and  that  which  remains  we  let  swim  to  Sweden, 
that  down  there  they  may  have  somewhat  also."   .... 

But  Harald  did  not  stop  with  the  fishes.  On  the 
morrow  we  see  him  fi>]loiring  Susanna  into  Thb  Daikt. 

*  I  see  ^t  we  are  goiiig  to* have  to-day  Ibr  dinner 
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)0M  of  «mr  mMi  delieimu  iiAtioiial4iili60,  and 

mj  fkTMmte  eatu^.'* 
'  Ueeh  t   Que  geta  qaito  finpid  and  sleepy  when  oae 

«Iy tfdaki  <m  your  natioiial  di^ee.    And  still  more.hcr- 

nbk  than  yovr  onion-iiii]k»  and  more  wmataral  too,  ii 

jrarftuVKN^  with  little  Irarriags !" 
^'fMiwNip  with  Uttle  hertiags  I    Nay,  thai  is  the 

■oit  mper^zedlent  ftod  on  the  earth,  a  food  whieh  I 

Bi|fat  oaU  a  truly  Christiaji  dish  I" 
"And  I  night  call  it  a  heathenish  dish,  whieh  no  true 

Chistisa  man  oould  eat." 
"  From  inldld  ages  it  has  been  eaten  by  free  NorwegT 

m  BMB  in  the  beautiftil  Talleys  of  Norway." 
''Tbst  proves  that  yon  free  Norwegians  are  still  hea- 

tbeai" 

'  I  on  prore  to  yon  that  the  Norvregians  were  a  Chris- 

tiaapeeple  before  the  Swedes." 

"That  yon  may  proTe  as  nmdh  as  you  like,  but  I  shall 

M  hcfisTe  it." 

'Baft  I  will  show  it  to  yon  in  print." 

'Then  I  shall  be  oertain  that  it  is  a  misprint." 

Hanld  laired,  and  said  something  about  the  impossi- 

\Skj  of  disputing  with  a  Swedish  woman. 

Should  now  anybody  wish  to  know  how  it  happens  that 
m  fiadB  HsnUd  so  continnally  in  Susanna's  company  in 
tie  brewhoose,  in  the  store-room,  in  the  daby,  we  can 
<al 7  rq^ly  that  he  must  be  a  great  loTer  of  beer,  and  flour, 
tad  idik,  or  of  a  certain  spice  in  the  eyexy-day  soup  ot 
Ii^,  oiled  bantering. 

lbs.  Astrid  always  breakfruited  in  her  own  room,  but 
fiaed  with  Harald  and  Susanna,  and  saw  them  often  for 
iihpir  in  the  eyening. 

In  these  hot  diapntes^  the  temper  of  Barbra  often 
pi  the  better  of  SoBanns's  maidenly  mildness  and 
vnaanly  tobeannce;  but  there  were  already 
Bttny  interrab  of  calm  and  peace. 

1^  Sosanna  spoke,  as  she  often  did,  of  that  which 
Irr^  in  the  inmoot  of  her  heart ;  of  her  love  to  her  little 
sster,and  the  recollections  of  tilieir  being  together  ;  of 
Wloogiiigs  to  see  her  agun,  and  to  be  able  to  live  for 
kr  M  a  Bioiher  for  her  childr— then  listened  Harald  eyer 
aMy  end  attentiyely.  No  Jeering  smile  nor  word 
CMS  to  dtstnrb  these  pure  images  in  Susanna's  soul, 
iid  how  limnlngly  did  Susanna  describe  the  little 
HuMs'gbeanty.  .... 

M  the  remembrance  of  past  hours  Susanna's  tears 
of^  flowed,  and  preyented  her  remarking  the  tewftil 
fbv  iriudi  someiiiiies  lit  up  Harald's  eyes. 

Hiitid,  howeyer^  had  also  hia  relations ;  not,  it  is  true, 
cf  so  tender  a  nature,  but  yet  interesting  enough  to  lay 
diim  to  an  Sosanna's  attention. 

Harald  was  a  clever,  well-edaeated  yonng  man* 
^  bad  hem  at  school  and  ooU^^  which  last  is 
imch  more  common  in  Norway,  in  his  rank,  than 
in  eonntries  richer,  and  fancying  themselves  more 
drillzed ;  and  he,  besides,  had  a  memory  stored  with 
*&  the  wild  traditiiHiazy  lore  of  Norway ;  that 
rich  inheritance  derived  from  the  Skalds.  He  had 
tie  Sagas  by  heart ;  and  « the  North  conntrie  "  of 
Britain  is  not  more  abounding  in  legends  and 
Wie  ballads  than  Norway.    And,  therefore — 

Vhen  the  day's  woric  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Astrid  had 
>Pa  betaken  herself  to  her  chamber  after  her  slight 
f^faug  nealyit  gave  Harald  great  pleasure  to  read  aloud 
«r  to  relate  hi^ries  to  SuMuma,  whilst  she  sewed,  or 
m  ipinaing-iriieel  hnamed  often  in  lively  emulation  of 
u»^  and  Karina,  and  whilst  the  flames  of  the  fire 
*J*Md  vp  the  chimney,  and  threw  thehr  warm,  joyous 
ms  oTer  the  assembled  company.  It  pleased  Harald 
■"Bitely  to  have  Snsaana  flor  his  anditor,  to  hear  her 
oHwaition  of  ofaihiidL  terror  and  astonishment,  or  also 
■*  hesrty  kog^iter,  or  to  see  her  tears  over  his  now 
''By  and  aeiw  eonowftd  tales. 
J^  deeply  was  Susanna's  heart  touched  by  the  re- 
^^«f  Hari-Stein,  whose  path  over  the  mountain  on 
^cdp  ef  the  abyss  of  lynkan-forse,  which  in  these  days 
«*  tmreUsr  treads  with  dread,  ?ra8  disoorered  by  a 


yoong  girl  guided  by  the  courage  of  love.  It  was  by 
tills  path  that  the  beautiful  Mi^y  of  VestQordal  went 
with  light  and  firm  foot  to  meet  her  friend  of  her  child* 
hood  and  her  beloved,  Ostein  Halfr'ordsen. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  traditionary 
romance  of  Norway,  nor  yet  its  ancient  history, 
of  which  Miss  Bremer  has  made  such  felicitous 
use  in  this  story ;  but  we  must  tell  that  it  fiat* 
tered  Suaana's  womanly  vanity, — 

To  hear  of  women  as  extraordinary  in  the  old  history 
of  Norway ;  as  for  example,  the  proud  peasant's  daughter, 
Gyda,  who  gave  occasion  to  the  hero-deeds  of  Harald 
Haarfager,  who  first  made  Norway  into  a  kingdom ; 
and  alttough  the  action  of  the  Gontld,  king's  mother, 
awakened  her  abhorrence,  yet  it  gave  her  pleasnre  to  see 
how  a  woman,  by  the  supremacy  of  her  mind,  governed 
seven  kings  and  directed  their  actions. 

One  subject  of  conversation  and  cft  dispute  also  between 
Harald  and  Susanna,  was  their  pale  lady.  As  soon  as 
the  diBconrse  turned  to  her,  Harald  assumed  a  very  grave 
demeanour,  and  replied  raly  to  Sosanna's  earnest  in- 
quiries of  what  he  knew  about  her,  ^she  must  have  been 
very  unfortunate ! "  If,  however,  Susanna  began  to  assail 
him  with  questions  about  this  misfbrtune,  in  what  it  con- 
sisted, whether  one  could  not  help  her  in  some  way  or 
other---Susanna  would  have  gone  up  and  down  the  world 
for  this  purpose — ^then  began  Harald  to  tell  a  story. 
Tales  of  women,  powerfhl  and  distinguished  in  their 
valleys,  are  not  rare  in  Norway. 

Harald  sometimes  amused  himself,  by  telling 
Susanna,  in  rebuke  of  her  fond  curiosity,  the  wild- 
est tales  of  their  lady's  previous  fortunes,  and  then 
laughing  at  her  credulity;  and  Susanna  would 
vow  never  to  believe  another  word  that  he  said, 
and  keep  her  vow  till  the  next  time.  Thus  passed 
the  autumn  months  with  their  long  evenings ;  and 
Christmas  came,  the  high  festival  of  Christendom, 
but  especially  of  Scandinavia,  when—- 

Not  alone  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  blaze  up  fires 
of  joy,  and  are  heard  the  joyfiil  cries  of  chUdren;  but  ftom 
the  humblest  cottages  also  resounds  joy  ;  in  the  prisons 
it  becomes  bright,  and  the  poor  partake  of— plenty.  In 
the  country,  doors,  hearths,  and  tables,  stand  open  to 
every  wanderer.  In  many  parts  of  Norway  the  inn- 
keeper demands  no  payment  fh>m  the  traveller  either 
for  board  or  lodging.  This  Ib  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
seems  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  heayenly  words — **  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  reoeiye."  And  not  only 
human  beings,  but  animals  also,  have  their  good  things 
at  Christmas.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-yard,  all 
domestic  animals,  are  entertained  in  the  best  manner  ; 
and  the  little  birds  of  heayen  rejoice,  too,  for  at  every 
bam  a  tall  stakb  raises  itself^  on  the  top  of  whieh  rich 
sheaves  of  oats  invite  them  to  a  magnificent  meal ;  even 
the  poorest  day-labourer,  if  he  Umself  possess  no  com, 
asks  and  receives  fVom  the  peasant  a  bundle  of  com, 
raises  it  aloft,  and  makes  the  birds  rejoice  beside  his 
empty  bam. 

Susanna  had  had  much  to  care  for  in  the  Christmas 
week,  and  was  often  up  late  at  night. 

The  Christmas  adventures  at  Semb  are  charm- 
ingly related,  and  convey  a  delightful  idea  x>f  the 
primitive  customs  that  still  prevail  in  Norway. 
Fru  Astrid  alone  diirunk  from  all  participation 
in  the  general  festivity ;  but  she  besought  Harald 
and  Susanna  to  accept  the  friendly  invitations 
made  to  her  household.  Mr.  Laiug  tells  us  some- 
thing like  what  follows ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
hear  of  the  Christmas-Turns  too  often. 

There  exists  in  Norway  a  pleasant  custom,  which  is 
called  Tura-jul,  or  Christmas-toms.  In  Christmas  week, 
namely,  people  go  out  to  visit  one  another  by  turns,  and 
then  in  the  hospitable  hooses  is  there  feasting,  sporting, 
and  dancing.    That  is  called  **  the  Ghristmas-tums." 
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And  the  ^  turns  '^  extended  also  to  the  remote-lying 
solitary  Heimda).  The  pastor  of  the  mother-parish,  the 
firiendly  and  hospitable  pastor,  Middelberg,  had  sent  an 
invitation  to  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  which  included  also  the  inhabitants  of 
Semb,  to  a  feast  at  the  parsonage,  on  the  eecond  day  of 
Christmas. 

Mrs.  Astrid  excused  herself,  but  besought  Harald  and 
Susanna  to  drive  there.  It  had  firozen  a  few  days  before, 
and  had  freshly  snowed,  so  that  the  sledging  was  excel- 
lent, and  Harald,  now  again  in  good-humour,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  miJLe  a  little  festival  of  driving  Susanna  to  the 
:  parsonage  in  a  small  sledge  with  jingling  bells.    .    .    , 

.  .  The  air  was  so  dear,  the  snow  was  so  dazzling, 
mountain  and  woods  so  splendid,  the  horse  so  spirited, 
and  Harald  drove  so  indescribably  well,  the  most  difficult 
places  being  to  him  mere  play-work,  that  Susanna  ex- 
claimed every  now  and  then,  "  0  how  beautiful !  O  how 
divine  I" 

With  all  this,  Harald  was  uncommonly  polite  and 
entertaining.  Attentive  in  the  extreme  that  Susanna 
sate  comfortably,  was  warm  about  the  feet,  and  so  on, 
he  laid  himself  out  at  the  same  time  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ed witii  all  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  district 

*  When,  after  a  drive  of  about  six  miles,  they  approach- 
ed the  parsonage  house,  they  saw  &om  all  sides  the 
Httle  sledges  issuing  from  the  passes  of  the  yalleys,  and 
then  hastening  forward  in  the  same  direction  as  them- 
selves across  Sie  fields  of  snow.  Steaming  breath  came 
from  the  nostrils  of  the  snorting  horses,  and  merrily 
jingled  the  bells  in  the  clear  air.  Susanna  vras  enrap- 
tured. 

No  less  was  she  enraptured  by  the  cordiality  with 
which  she  saw  herself  received  at  the  parsonage-Hshe,  a 
foreign  serving-maiden— by  foreign,  wealthy,  and  respect- 
able people.  Susanna  was,  besides  this,  very  curious  to 
see  how  things  looked,  and  how  they  went  on,  in  a 
respectable  parsonage  in  Norway  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
very  agreeable  to  her,  when  the  kind  Madame  Middel- 
berg  invited  her  to  see  the  house,  and  allowed  her  to  be 
conducted  by  her  eldest  daughter,  Thea  Middelberg, 
everywhere,  fh>m  the  cellar  even  to  the  garret.  Susanna, 
after  this,  felt  great  esteem  for  the  arrangements  in  the 
parsonage-house ;  thought  that  she  could  learn  various 
things  fh>m  it  ;  other  things,  however,  she  thought, 
would  have  been  better  according  to  her  Swedish  me- 
thod. Returned  to  the  company,  Susanna  found  much 
to  notice  and  much  to  reflect  upon.  For  the  rest,  she 
was  through  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  sort  of  mental 
excitement.  It  seemed  to  her,  as  if  she  saw  the  picture 
of  comfort  and  happiness  of  which  she  had  sometimes 
dreamed,  here  realized.  It  seemed  to  her,  that  life  amid 
these  grand  natural  scenes  and  simple  manners  must  be 
beautiful.  The  relationship  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, between  masters  and  servants,  appeared  so  cordial, 
00  patriarchal.  She  heard  the  servants  in  the  house  of 
the  clergyman,  call  him  and  his  wife,  father  and  mother ; 
she  saw  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  assist  in  wait- 
ing on  the  guests,  and  that  so  joyously  and  easily,  that 
one  saw  that  she  did  it  from  her  heart ;  saw  a  frank 
satisfaction  upon  all  faces,  a  freedom  from  care,  and  a 
simplicity  in  the  behaviour  of  all ;  and  all  this  made 
Susanna  feel  quite  light  at  heart,  whUst  it  called  forth  a 
certain  tearfhl  glance  in  her  eye. 

The  eyening  passed  in  dancing  and  singing,  and 
innocent  gaiety  and  female  tattle;  but  in  one  room 
sat  apart  a  set  of  gentlemen,  with  pipes  and  poli- 
tics; and  certainly  a  little  Norwegian  beer  and 
brandy  also,  though  Miss  Bremer  does  not  confess 
to  it.  And  some  of  them  spoke  harsh  defamatory 
words  of  Sweden  I  a  coimtry  of  which  the  Nor- 
wegians have  certainly  not  become  more  fond  since 
they  were  closely  united  to  it ;  and  which,  if  taken 
as  an  example,  does  not  greatly  recommend  the 
Federal  union  of  kingdoms.  Susanna's  blood  boiled ; 
^be  clenched  her  fist :  '*  Heavens,  were  I  but  a  man  T 
was  the  patriotic  maiden'a  secret  exclamation. 


The  patriotic  burgomaster's  daughter  burned  with 
desire  to  fall  upon  those  who  dared  to  despise  her  father- 
land. She  could  not  bear  this  cooUy,  and  almost  fearing 
her  own  anger  she  was  about  to  rise  and  take  anothei 
place ;  but  Ae  restrained  herself,  for  she  heard  a  grave 
manly  voice  raised  in  defence  of  that  foreign  calumniated 
country.  And  truly  it  was  refreshing  for  Susaonft  tc 
hear  Sweden  defended  vrith  as  much  intelligenoe  as  seal ; 
truly  it  was  a  joy  to  her  to  hear  the  assertions  of  the 
coarser  voice  repelled  by  the  other  less  noisy,  but  mor« 
powerful  voice. 

But  more,  this  was  the  Toice  of  Harald !  It  was 
the  bantering  steward,  who  followed  her  aboul 
everywhere,  mocking  at  Sweden,  who  now  spoke  sc 
beautifully  of  her  ^untry  and  the  great  Gustavua 
that  her  heart  overflowed  in  joy  and  gratitude. 

A  gossiping  lady,  at  this  party,  had  privately 
told  Susanna  a  horridly-calumnious  story  of  he] 
lady,  which,  on  their  way  home,  she  indignantly 
related  to  Harald,  The  steward  vowed  he  would 
stop  the  lips  of  the  slanderer. 

^  No,  such  snakes  at  least  shall  not  hiss  about  th< 
unhappy  lady.  And  to  crush  them  shall  be  my  business  !" 

And  vrith  this  Harald  pressed  Susanna's  hand  ai 
parting,  and  left  her. 

^  And  my  business,**  thought  Susanna,  with  tearfbt 
eyes,  ^  shall  be,  to  love  her  and  toserve  her  faithfiQlj.' 

There  was  thus  one  strong  sympathy  established 
between  the  courageous  steward  of  Semb,  and  thi 
devoted  and  fGuthful  housekeeper. 

Spring  came^  the  chill,  tardy,  boisterous  spring 
of  the  north ;  but  nature  at  last  relented,  and  the 
labours  of  the  year  commenced.  Susanna  and 
Harald  were  faithful,  active,  and  indefatigable 
auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  their  mistress ;  thongb 
their  wooing,  if  such  it  might  be,  was  still  carried 
on  by  '^nipping  and  scratching."  Susanna  was 
delighted  with  Harald's  cheerful  spirit  and  activity ; 
and  she  now  cooked  him  those  dainty  Norw^;ia]] 
dishes,  which  she  had  once  despised ;  and  learned 
herself  to  relish  the  onion  milk,  and  soup  with  the 
little  herrings. 

Harald,  towards  spring,  was  very  much  occupied  wiili 
work  and  workpeople,  so  that  he  had  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  Susanna,  eitiier  for  good  or  bad.  But  he  ba4 
discovered  that  possibly  in  time  he  might  have  a  weak 
ehest,  and  he  visited  her  therefore  every  morning  in  the 
daily  that  he  mi^  receive  a  cup  ef  new  milk  from  her 
hand.  For  this,  he  gave  her  in  return  fresh  spiing- 
fiowers,  or  by  vray  of  cbEmge,  a  nettle  (which  was  always 
thrown  violently  into  a  comer,)  and  for  the  rest  atten- 
tively remarked  the  occurrences  in  the  dairy,  and 
Susanna's  movements,  whilst  she  poured  the  milk  oat  oi 
tiie  pails  through  a  sieve  into  the  pans,  and  arranged 
them  on  their  shelves,  whereby  it  happened  that  he 
would  forget  himself  in  the  following  monologue — 

^  See,  that  one  may  call  a  knack  !  How  well  she 
looks  at  her  vroric,  and  vrith  that  cheerftd,  friendly  fwoe  I 
Everything  that  she  touches  is  well  done  ;--eTei7tliin^ 
improves  and  flourishes  under  her  eye.  If  she  only 
were  not  so  violent  and  passionate  1 — but  it  is  not  in  her 
heart,  there  never  was  a  better  heart  than  hers.  Men 
and  animals  love  her,  and  are  well  off  under  her  oaxe  ; 
happy  the  man  vriio— hum  1" 

l^iall  we  not  at  the  same  time  cast  a  glance  into 
Susanna's  heart  I  It  is  rather  curious  there.  The  fact 
was,  that  Harald  had,— partly  by  his  provooativeaea  and 
naughtiness,  and  partly  by  his  friendship,  his  stoiy'^tell* 
ing^  and  his  native  worth,  which  Snsanna  diaeovered 
more  and  more, — so  rooted  himself  into  all  her  thoo^ts 
and  feelings,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  diq>lace 
him  i^m  &em.  In  anger,  in  gratitude,  in  evil,  in  good, 
at  all  tunes,  must  she  think  of  him.  Many  a  night  she 
lay  down  with  the  wish  never  to  see  him  again,  but 
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ilnTiiwiktt  tibe  n^xt  monung  wiih  tiia  Beent  desin  to 
■MiviOi  Utt  tCMB*  The  tonnB  on  which  ahe  itood 
vitkhniiMQBblBd  April  weather. 

A  May-day,  and  Sasanna  among  her  poultry, 

i^  to  lihe  reader,  like  some  fine  picture  painted  by 

Gaiasbonrngli,  on  which  an  exquisite  rural  poem 

}m  Imw  writteii.     Disengaged  from  her  poultry, 

Sosuua  went  to  Yisit  at  a  neighbouring  cottage ; 

for  she  waa  become  the  intelligent  and  charitable 

Me&d  of  aU  the  cottage  matrons  and  children, 

spreading  useful  knowledge  and  the  love  of  industry 

§wflBff  them* 

Some  tine  ago  she  had  helped  the  wife  to  set  up  a 
piaee  sf  weaTing,  and  now  had  been  assiBting  her  in 
tiiaag  it  dewB,  and  her  oouuteiuuioe  beamed  with  plea- 
nit  at  the  seeae  which  she  had  witnessed  there.  The 
«w  had  calved  there  that  same  morning,  and  the  milk 
na  in  fbamiag  and  abondant  stfeams  to  the  unspeakable 
jqr  sf  ftar  small  pail-boys,  who  now  were  dirided  in 
>  aiar  joy  or^  this,  and  their  admiration  of  the  little 
firmly  black-aod-white  spotted  calf;  which  admiration 
kiRver,  in  the  mind  of  the  youngest,  was  mixed  with 
fesr.  The  web  also  had  turned  ont  beyond  expectation ; 
%iMma  helped  the  honsewife  to  out  ont  the  pieee  of 
dsdi  ia  the  nsost  adyantageoos  maimer,  aad  her  eheer* 
ftd  wotds  aad  oordial  sympathy  were  like  the  cream  to 
1^  sOk  breakfiurt.  It  was  with  this  glad  impression 
m  her  loal,  that  Snsanna  entered  the  court  at  Semb ;  and 
via  minted  by  Alfiero  and  all  the  poultry  with  great 
jsy.  In  the  meantime  she  heard  the  cries  and  lamenta- 
tms  «f  birds;  and  this  led  her  to  the  orchard.  Hers 
did  saw  a  pair  of  starlings,  which  with  aoxiety  aud 
MRsaswers  flying  about  the  lowest  branches  of  an  oak. 
Ia  the  grass  below, eomething  black  was  hopping  about; 
■ad  Sasaona  saw  that  it  was  a  young  starling,  which 
bd  Tentnred  itself  too  early  out  of  the  nest,  and  had 
bUea  dowB.  It  now  raised  its  weak  cries  to  its  parents, 
wMdi,  as  it  appeared,  sought  by  their  fluttering  to  keep 
at  a  nspeetfm  distance  a  gray  cat,  whose  greedy  eyes 
{ksmed  forth  from  under  a  Iwwthom  bush.  Susanna 
ixove  away  the  cat,  and  took  up  and  warmed  the  little 
tiid  in  her  breast.  But  this  did  not  at  all  pacify  the 
Aa^ng  papa  and  mamma ;  their  uneasiness  seemed  rather 
to  ioenase.  Sasanna  would  gladly  from  her  heart  haye 
iQayed  it;  but  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  starling 
aest  high  up  in  the  old  trunk,  many  ells  aboye  her  head, 
■ke  was  quite  in  despair.  With  that  the  noon-day  bell 
vug.  Alfiero  howled  to  it  in  his  tragical  manner ;  and 
Hiadd,  at  the  head  of  his  workpeople,  returned  from 
tbe  ield.  Susanna  hastened  to  aisk  counsel  from  him, 
tad  dwwed  him  Ae  young  one.  ^  Giye  it  here,"  said 
Haiald.  **  I  will  twist  ite  neek,  and  so  we  can  haye  a 
lies  little  ntrnt  fot  dinner.'' 

*  No!  can  yon  be  so  cruel  P  replied  Susanna. 

Hanld  laa^^ied  without  answering,  looked  up  to  the 
•ak  to  aee  where  the  starling  nest  was,  and  swung  him- 
wif  with  great  agility  up  the  tree.  Standing  now  upon 
Ike  Iswsst  boughs,  he  bent  himself  down  to  Susanna,  and 
mid,*  Giye  it  hsre  to  me,  I  will  manage  it  1"  And  Susan- 
na now  gare  him  the  bird  without  any  ftirther  remark. 
Ijghtly  and  nimbly  sprang  Harald  now  from  bough  to 
k«ig^  holding  the  bird  in  his  left  hand,  and  accom- 
P^eitil  by  tiie  crying  starling  parents,  who  flew  terrified 
*>eaad  Us  head.  It  was  oertoinly  a  surprise  to  them 
vfcea  tte  young  one  was  placed  nnipjured  in  the  nest, 
^etH  was  no  longer  so  Ibr  Susanna ;  and  as  Harald, 
^ewiag  and  wann,  sprang  down  from  the  tree,  he  was 
*"e*i*ed  b^  Susanna's  most  friendly  glances  and  cordial 


At  ttif  sMNaent  came  seyeral  trayelUng  tradespeople 
^>ft  their  packs  into  the  court,  and  were  obserred  by 
^aM,  who  ssid  that  he  had  some  little  purchases  to 
snd  besou^t  SussamatB  adrice.    Susanna  was  a 
1  women  giye  adriee  willingly.  Always  good, 


After  seme  tfane  Handd  had  made  yarious  purchases, 
2*d  had  always  asked  counsel  of  Susanna,  who  thereby 
wQ  hstasif  seiaewhat  flattered^  but  could  not  help 


thinking  the  while  of  Harald»  ^  yet  he  must  be  a  regular 
egotist.  He  always  thinks  about  himself,  and  always 
buys  for  himself,  and  neyer  anything  for  his  sister ;  of 
whom  he,  howeyer,  talks  so  much,  and  seems  to  loye  so 
well !  But-^— the  Norwegian  men,  they  lore  themselres 
mostl" 

And  this  time  it  did  not  seem  to  be  without  reason  that 
Susanna  thought  so ;  for  it  was  terrible  how  thoughtfiil 
Hsjrald  was  for  himself,  and  what  a  deal  he  needed  for 
this  self. 

This  piece  of  damask  he  would  haye  for  his  table;  this 
muslin  for  his  curtains,  these  pocket-haudkerohiefr  for 
his  nose,  and  so  on. 

Susanna  could  not  ayoid  saying,  on  purpose  to  try 
him,  when  they  came  to  a  handsome  piece  for  a  dress — 
*  How  pretty  that  is !  Certainly  that  would  become 
your  sister  yery  nicely  1 " 

"<  What  I  my  sister  T  returned  Harald.  <<  No  1  it  is 
best  that  she  clothe  herself.  This  is  exactly  the  thing 
that  I  want  for  my  sofa.  One  is  always  nearest  to 
one's  self !    One  must  care  a  little  for  one's  self." 

"  Then  care  you  for  yourself  1  I  haye  no  time  1"  said 
Susanna,  qnito  excited,  as  she  turned  her  back  upon  him 
and  his  wares,  and  went. 

Thus  the  wooing  proceeded,  till  summer  came 
and  awoke  all  the  latent  poetry  of  the  untutored 
Susanna,  of  whom  Harald  had  become  the  oral  In- 
structor, delighting  in  the  task. 

He  taught  her  to  know  the  flowers  of  the  dale, 
their  names  and  properties ;  and  was  as  much  amused 
at  her  mangling  of  the  Latin  words,  as  he  was  charmed 
at  the  quickness  with  which  she  comprehended  and  ap* 
plied  their  economical  and  medicinal  uses. 

The  dale  and  ite  beauties  became  to  her  oontinually. 
more  known  and  beloved.  She  went  now  again  in  the 
moruing  to  the  springi  where  the  ladies'-mantle  and  the 
silyer-weed  grew  so  luxuriantly,  and  let  the  feathery 
creatures  bathe  and  rejoice  themselyes.  On  Sunday 
afternoons,  too,  she  sometimes  took  a  ramble  to  a  groye 
of  oaks  and  wild  rose-bushes,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
called  KrystaUberg,  which  in  the  glow  of  the  eyening  sun 
glittered  with  a  wonderfiil  radiance.  She  was  some- 
times followed  thither  by  Harald,  who  related  many  a 
strange  legend 

Out  of  the  prosaic  soil  of  her  life  and  action  sprung  a 
flower  of  poetry,  half  reality,  half  legend,  which  difiUsed 
a  delightful  radiance  oyer  her  soul. 

Harald  expected  his  sister  Alette  on  a  visit.  She 
arrived ;  and  wasfound  a  lovely  and  an  accomplished 
girl,  who  charmed  all  with  whom  she  conversed ; 
and  whom  her  brother,  though  he  bantered  her 
also,  very  tenderly  loved.  He  pretended  to  entertain 
high  notions  of  the  superiority  of  his  sex;  and 
announced  his  intention  of  reigning  sole  lord  and 
master,  and  of  making  his  wife,  when  he  got  one, 
his  submissive  servant.  This  drew  forth  the  warm 
indignation  of  Susanna  at  the  despotism  of  Nor- 
wegian husbands..  His  sister  told  how  provokingly 
saucy  he  had  been  when  a  boy ;  and  what  a  tyrant 
in  words ;  but  when  he  went  out — 

Broke  forth  into  a  hearty  panegyric  upon  him,  and 
concluded  with  these  words :  **  Yes.  one  may  probably 
three  times  a  day  get  angry  with  him  before  we  can  right- 
ly get  to  know  him ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if  he  wishes 
it,  yott  cannot  get  clear  of  him  without  first  loriug  him." 
Susanna  sate  silent ;  listened  to  Alette's  words ;  and  her 
heart  beat  at  once  with  painAU  and  afTeotionate  feelings. 

The  brolher  and  sister  now  lived  but  for  each 
other ;  their  endearments,  their  familiar  recoUec- 
tions,  their  conmion  topics  of  fireside  conversation, 
never  ended ;  they  talked  of  the  past,  they  talked  of 
the  future ;  and  poor  Susanna,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  felt  that  she  had  no  part  in  their  thoughte  or 
discourse.  She  retired  to  her  own  room,  melan- 
choly and  depressed,  sadly  wliispering  **  little  Hul- 
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da  r  bnt  her  tears  flowed  not  altogeth;er»  on  that 
nighty'  from  the  pnre  and  sweet  source  of  sisterly 
love.  The  charm  of  Alette's  conversation  and 
talents  was  felt  even  by  Mrs.  Astrid;  while  Su- 
sanna found  herself  little  at  ease  in  the  society 
of  the  accomplished  young  lady,  and  for  the  first 
time  experienced  a  mortifying  sense  of  her  own 
defects.  She  was  heavy,  "lumpish.**  •*  Had  she 
hut  more  knowledge:  could  she  but  obtain  one 
beautiful  talent  that  might  give  pleasure  to  others." 
All  her  fidelity,  all  her  devotion,  had  never  drawn 
from  her  unhappy  lady  one  token  of  fondness  ; 
though  she  now  caressed  the  charming  Alette,  the 
winning  stranger  of  yesterday.  At  the  close  of  a 
very  interesting  conversation,  ^embracing  lofty  and 
wide  themes,  in  which  Susanna  was  quite  thrown 
out^  Mrs.  Astrid  had  involuntarily  risen  and  kissed 
the  charming  girl,  whose  ennobling  sentiments  had 
touched  and  awakened  her  torpid  soul. 

Harald,  too,  was  affected;  bnt  he  appeared  to  restrain 
his  feelings,  and  gazed  with  earnest  and  tearfol  ejes  on 
the  gionp  before  him. 

Silently  and  unobserved  stole  Sosaonaoat  of  the  room. 
She  felt  a  sting  in  her  heart ;  a  serpent  raged  in  her 
bosom.  Driven  by  a  nameless  agonized  disquiet,  she 
hastened  forth  into  the  free  air,  and  ascended,  almost 
without  being  aware  of  it  herself,  the  steep  footpath  np 
the  mountain,  where  many  a  time,  in  calmer  moments, 
she  had  admired  the  beautifbl  prbspect. 

Great  and  beaniifhl  scenes  had,  during  the  foregoing 
conversation,  arisen  before  her  view  }— she  felt  herself  so 
little,  so  poor  beside  them.  Ah !  she  could  not  once 
speak  of  the  great  and  beautifol,  for  her  tongue  was 
bound.  She  felt  so  warmly,  and  yet  could  warm  no  one  ! 
The  happy  Alette  won  without  trouble,  perhaps  even 
without  much  valuing  it,  a  regard,  an  approval,  which 
Susanna  would  have  purchased  with  her  life.  The  Bar- 
bra  spirit  boiled  up  in  her ;  and  with  a  reproachftil  fiance 
toheaven  she  exclaimed,  '^  Shall  I  then,  for  my  whole  life, 
remain  nothing  but  a  poor,  despised  maid-servant !" 

The  hearen  looked  down  on  the  young  maiden  mildly 
but  smiHngly ;  soft  rain-drops  sprinkled  her  forehead  ; 
and  all  nature  around  her  stood  silent,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  sorrow.  This  sorrowing  calm  operated  on  Susanna 
like  the  tenderly  accusing  glance  of  a  good  mother.  She 
looked  down  into  her  heart,and  saw  there  envy  and  pride, 
and  she  shuddered  at  herself.  She  gazed  down  into  the 
stream  which  waved  beneath  her  feet,  and  ehe  thought 
with  longing,  ^0  that  one  could  but  plunge  down, 
deep,  deep  into  these  waves,  and  then  arise  purified — 
improved  1" 

Bnt  already  this  wish  had  operated  like  a  purifying 
baptism  on  Susanna's  soul ;  and  she  felt  firesh  and  light 
thoughts  ascend  within  her.  ^  A  poor  maid-servant !'' 
repeated  now  Sanna  ;  "  and  why  should  that  be  so  con- 
temptible a  lot  T  The  Highest  himself  has  served  on 
earth  ;  served  for  all,  for  the  very  least ;  yes,  even  for 
me.  0  ! — "  and  it  became  continudily  lighter  and  warm- 
er in  her  mind.—"  I  will  be  a  true  maid-servant,  and 
place  my  honour  in  it,  and  desire  to  be  nothing  else  I 
Charm  I  cannot ;  beauty  and  genius,  and  beautiftil  tal- 
ents, I  have  not ;  but — ^I  can  love  and  I  can  serve,  and 
that  will  I  do  witl^  my  whole  heart,  and  with  all  my 
strength,  and  in  all  humility  ;  and  if  men  despise  me, 
yet  God  will  not  forsake  the  poor  and  foithfol  maid-ser- 
vant I" 

And  beautifully  did  Susanna  realize  her  purpose 
of  being  ahumble  and  ^^faithful  maid-servant;"  and 
in  due  time  she  richly  reaped  her  reward.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  we  should  have  fairly  quarrelled 
with  Miss  Bremer ;  but  no  other  result  was  pos- 
sible ;  yet  Susanna  did  not  all  at  once  become  perfect^ 
though  she  womanfully  strove  to  keep  up  to  the 
high  standard  she  had  fixed. 


Her  demeaoonr  was  calmer ;  she  quisiiy  witUrew 
herself  from  taking  part  in  conversatioii  whieh  went  be- 
yond her  education ;  in  a  friendly  spirit  she  endsavooied 
to  renounce  the  attentions  and  interest  of  othen,  and 
busied  herself  only  in  attending  to  the  eonforts  and  plea* 
sures  of  all,  as  well  as  in  aeoompliahiDg,  and  when  pos- 
sible, anticipating  every  wish.  And  such  an  activity  has, 
more  than  people  Imagine,  an  influsnce  upon  the  well- 
being  of  every-day  lifo.  The  aflbctionate  will  lends  even 
to  dead  things  soul  and  life.  But  heavy  to  the  minis- 
tering spirits  is  this  life  of  labour  and  care  for  others, 
where  no  sunbeam  of  love,  no  cordial  acknowledgraent, 
foils  upon  their  laborious  day. 

And  such  was  long  the  case  of  Susanna*  Alette 
was  already  the  betrothed  Of  a  ^nspenms  and 
estimable  young  merchant  of  Tromsoe.  It  had 
been  for  marriage  presents  to  her  that  Harald  had 
purchased  so  many  pretty  and  useful  things,  while 
he  pretended  entire  selfiidmess;  and  the  handaome 
dress  which  Susanna  had  recommended  to  him  as  so 
nice  for  his  sister,  the  brother  and  sister,  one  day,  to 
her  great  astonishment,  pressed  upon  herself  ;  and 
she  was  grateful,  though  she  did  not  feel  glad.  The 
merchant  of  Tromaoe,  Alf  Lexow,  came  to  Semb 
to  daim  his  betrothed,  and  Harald  wished  to  show 
the  stranger  some  of  the  popular  games  and  fes- 
tivities of  the  country.  Meanwhile  the  betrothed 
pair  were  entirely  occupied  with  each  other,  and 
Harald  was  again  thrown,  for  sodety  and  amuse- 
ment, upon  his  companion  of  the  past  aatmnD 
and  winter. 

Alette  was  lively,  sgreeable,  and  well-edueated ;  but 
she  liked  best  to  hear  herself  talk.  So  in  reality  did 
Harald  ;  and  a  better  listener  than  Susanna  could  nobody 
have.  Contentions  occurred  no  longer  ;  but  there  was 
a  something  in  Susanna  which  attracted  Harald  to  her 
more  than  the  former  passion  for  strife  had  ever  datx. 
He  found  Susanna's  manners  altered  for  the  better ; 
there  was  in  them  a  something  quieter,  and,  at  the  sasie 
time,  gentler  than  before  ;  whilst  she  was  now  always 
so  kind,  so  attentive,  and  thought  of  everything  whieh 
could  give  pleasure  to  others.  He  saw,  at  the  same 
time,  with  what  silent  solicitude  her  thoughts  followed 
Mrs.  Astrid,  who  now,  at  the  approach  of  autnms—it 
was  then  the  end  of  August — appeared  to  have  relapsed 
into  her  dark  and  silent  mood,  Out  of  wluch  sho  had  been 
aroused  for  some  time. 

And  at  the  rustic  games  and  dances  which 
Harald  had  set  on  foot,  to  show  his  future  brother 
the  custoniB  of  the  valley,  Susanna^  dressed  as  a 
Hailing  peasant-girl,  and  the  partner  of  EUiraid, 
who  was  also  disguised  as  a  peasant,  looked  so  bright 
and  happy  as  to  appear  almost  handsome;  and 
she  danced  the  Hailing  dance  to  admiration.  What 
follows,  reminds  us  of  Lady  Morgan's  description 
of  that  moeft  national  of  all  national  dances,  the 
Irish  jig. 

This  dance  is  deeply  characteristic.  It  punts  the 
Northern  inhabitant's  Idlest  joy  in  life ;  it  is  the  Ber- 
serker-gladness in  the  dance.  Supported  upon  the  arm 
of  the  woman,  the  man  throws  himself  hi^  in  the  air ; 
then  he  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and  swiaigs  round  with 
her  in  wild  circles  ;  then  they  separate  ;  wen  they  unite 
again,  and  whirl  again  round,  as  it  were,  in  supcombua* 
dance  of  life  and  delight.  The  measure  is  determiaed* 
bold,  and  foil  of  lifis.  It  is  a  daaee-intoxicatien,  in  whieh 
people  for  the  moment  release  themselves  from  eveiy  eare^ 
every  burden  and  oppression  of  existence. 

Hhua  felt  also  at  this  time  Harald  and  Susanna. 
Young,  strong,  agile,  they  swung  themselves  around 
with  certainty  and  ease,  which  seemed  to  make  the  danoe 
a  sport  without  any  effort ;  and  with  eyes  steadfostly 
riveted  on  each  other,  they  had  no  sense  of  giddioess. 
They  whirled  rDund>  as  it  were,  in  a  magic  circie,  to  the 
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fintgi,  flMgical  maaie.  The  uiddntriiigs .  MMUided 
Mg  nd  stnoige.  The  peonlisr  enohjunled  pow«r 
wink  Km  in  tbe  eWsr  dMps  of  the  water,  in  the  myste- 
ma  iMMeoa  ni  the  inoaBtaiiiSy  in  the  shades  of  dtA 
amy  vhidi  tlte  eknlde  haTe  edebrated  under  the  names 
if  BifwaidBy  TiHwintam-kinge,  and  wood-wemen,  and 
vUdi  ditg  dawn  the  heart  so  foreibly  into  nnknown, 
w«iiiwB  deeps — ^tlua  dark  eoog  of  Nature  ia  heard  in 
tbe  udentiinge  of  the  Halling'e  idayfol,  bat  yet  at  the 
BBft  tine  melancboly  tones.  It  deeply  aeiied  apon 
Saama's  sonl,  and  Harald  also  seemed  to  experience 
tUs  «ndiantnient.  LeaTing  the  wilder  moTements  of  the 
6aee,  they  moTed  around  erer  qnieter,  arm  in  arm. 

'0,so  tfaroai^  life !"  whimpered  Herald's  lips  almost 
■fobutuily,  as  he  looked  deep  into  Sasanna's  beaming, 
tesfid  eyes ;  and,  **  O,  so  through  life  !''  was  answered 
n  Sasuna's  heart,  hot  her  lips  remained  olosed.' 

Bat  Susanna's  trials  were  far  from  being  oyer* 
Alette  was  not  pleased  at  what  she,  on  this  evening, 
Botieed  in  the  conduct  of  her  brother ;  and  while 
eooliag  herself  in  a  shady  arbonr,  in  the  interrals 
of  the  dancing,  Susanna  overheard  a  conversation 
vMch  stung  her  to  the  very  heart.    Alette  said — 

'^Sasanna  is,  to  be  sure,  an  exeellent  and  good  girl, 
isd  I  rsaUy  like  her ;  bat  yet,  Harald,  it  wonld  distress 
mt  if  yon  serioasly  were  attached  to  her.*' 

«  And  why  !"  asked  Harald. 

*  Baeanse  I  think  that  she  wonld  not  be  suitable  for 
yssr  wife.    She  has  an  unreasonable  and  violent  temper. 


*  Bat  ftat  may  be  changed.  Alette.  She  has  afaeady 
dbaged  very  much.  Of  her  violent  temper  I  have  no 
fctf :  that  1  ihonld  soon  remove  !" 

'  Grealer  wisards  than  you,  my  brother,  have  erred 
k  tmdk  a  belief.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  much  too 
■aedaeated,  too  ignorsnt  to  be  a  suitable  companion  for 
7m  throoi^  life.  And  neither  would  she  be  suitable 
fiir  the  social  dreles  into  which  you  must  sometimes  come. 

Harald  replied,  that  ^'he  fancied  his  sister  was 

right,*  and  poor  Susanna  heard  no  more.     She 

kuried  by  a  wood-path  hack  to  Sraub :  Barbra 

ccDtending  with  Sanna  for  mastery  in  her  lacer- 

ited  heart: — 

''They  despise  me !"  cried  the  former;  ''they  cast 
■e  flfl^  they  trample  me  under  their  feet.  They  think 
ae  nai  worthy  to  be  near  them ;  the  haaghty,  heartless 
Fsopla !  But  have  they  indeed  a  right  to  hold  Ihemselves 
»  aach  above  me,  because  I  am  not  so  fine,  so  learned, 
w  they;  beoaose  I  am^^poor!  No,  that  have  they 
nt:  fiw  I  can  earn  my  own  bread,  and  go  my  own  way 
dooag^  the  worid  as  well  as  any  of  them.  And  if  they 
win  ha  piaad,  then  I  can  be  ten  times  pronder.  I  need 
■Bt  to  homble  myself  before  them  I  One  is  just  as  good 
usaoOur!" 

*  Ah  f  now  began  Sanna,  and  painftil  tears  began  to 
lew  down  her  cib^ks,  ''one  is  not  just  as  good  as  an- 
sthcr,  and  edneation  and  training  make  a  great  diflbr- 
caee  between  people.  It  is.  not  pleasant  for  a  man  to 
^A  ISnr  ate  ignorance  of  his  wife ;  neither  can  one 
expeet  that  anybody  would  teach  a  person  of  my  age ; 

they  kok  into  my  heart  and  see  how  willingly  I 
learn,  and — aad  Harald,  whom  I  thought  wished 
!ll,whom  I  loved  so  much,  whom  I  would  willingly 
vHh  my  whole  heart  and  life — ^how  coldly  he  BpSke 
tfa^  who  just  before  spoke  so  warmly — 

Aad  Barbra  spoke  again,  and  Sanna  was  very 
wntdied.  On  the  same  night  Susanna  found  Mrs. 
Astdld  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  and  resolved 
■poa  an  immediate  journey  to  Beigen.  She  held 
t^  letter  dasped  in  her  hand  ;  a  letter  which  con- 
taxaed  the  mystery  of  her  grief,  and  which  si^m- 
BMmadher  teBeigen  to  have  every  doubt  resolved :— r 
Soasaaa  was  confounded.  ^  To  Bergen  1^  stammered 
she  iafairiBgiy ;  "  and  the  road  thither  is  so  difficult,  so 
dsagaraoa,  at  this  tin»— " 
^  And  if  death  threatened  me  upon  it,  I  should  yet 


travel  r  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  with impatiouteaefgy.  "Bat 
I  desire  that  no  one  accompany  me.  You  can  stay  here 
at  home." 

"Lord  God  T  said  Sasanna,  painfblly  excited,  "I  spoke 
not  for  myself.  Could  I  die  to  save  my  lady  from  any 
danger,  any  sorrow,  heaven  knows  that  I  would  do  it 
with  joy  !    Let  me  go  with  you  to  Bergen.*' 

Susanna  accompanied  her  mistress,  and  so  did 
Harald ;  and  in  tiie  trials  of  that  dreadful  and 
perilous  mountain  journey,  Susanna  recovered  the 
ground  which  she  had  lost  in  his  worldly  estima- 
tion. In  hb  heart  and  sober  judgment  she  had 
lost  none.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  series  of 
Miss  Bremer's  tales  than  the  description  of  this 
perilous  journey  through  the  mountain  passes^ 
whether  in  scenery  or  in  sentiment. 

Wandering  together — after  their  mistress  had 
been  carefully  laid  on  her  couch  in  a  cave — the 
sympathetic  spirito  of  her  faithful  attendanto  had 
risen  in  ecstatic  admiration,  as  they  watohed  the 
sun  like  a  globe  of  red  fire  setting  among  the  opal- 
tinted  peaks  of  the  snow-mountains : — 

"  Good  God  I  how  great,  how  glorious  1"  exclaimed 
Susanna,  involuntarily,  whilst  wiSi  her  hands  pressed 
upon  her  breast,  she  bowed  herself  as  though  in  adoration 
before  the  descending  ruler  of  the  day. 

"  Yes,  great  and  glorious  V*  answered  a  gentle  echo 
near ;  Susanna  looked  around,  and  saw  Haiald  standing 
beside  her.  There  stood  they,  the  two  alone,  lighted  by 
the  descending  son,  with  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
thoughts,  ardent  and  adoring  in  the  waste,  dead  solitade. 
Susanna  could  not  resist  the  feelings  of  deep  and  solemn 
emotion  which  filled  her  heart.  She  extended  her  hand 
to  Harald,  and  her  teaifhl  look  seemed  to  say, "  Peace ! 
Peace  1"  Sasanna  felt  tills  a  leave-taking,  but  a  leave- 
taking  in  love.  In  that  moment  she  could  have  clasped 
the  whole  world  to  her  breast 

Harald,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  thisk  of  no  leave* 
takiag  ;  for  he  held  Susanna's  hand  fost  in  his,  and  was 
about  to  speak ;  bat  she  hastily  withdrew  it,  and  turning 
herself  from  him,  said — 

"  We  must  now  think  about  supper  1'' 

The  fire  outside  the  cave  biased  up  cbeerfolly,  and  in 
the  eastern  heaven  up  rose  the  moon  amid  rose-coloured 
clouds. 

Soon  was  Susanna^  lively  and  cheerftil,  busied  by  the 
fire.  From  cakes  of  bouillon  and  prepared  groats  which 
she  had  brought  with  her,  she  prepared  an  excellent  soup, 
in  which  pieces  of  veal  were  warmed.  Whilst  this  boiled^ 
she  distributed  bread,  cheese,  sad  brandy  to  the  men  who 
accompanied  them,  and  cared  with  particular  kindness 
for  the  old  guide.    Harald  allowed  her  to  do  iJl  this, 

without  assisting  her  in  the  least. 

Alette's  warnings  flitted  from  before  him  like  the  thence- 
hastening  night-mists,  without  shape  or  reality.  He  saw 
himself  the  possessor  of  an  estate  which  he  would  ennoble 
as  Oberlin  has  done  the  sunken  rocky  valley  ;  saw  him- 
self surrounded  by  dependants  and  neighbours,  to  whose 
happiness  he  really  contributed  ;  he  saw  himself  in  his 
home — he  contemplated  it  in  the  most  trying  light — the 
long  winter  evenings  ;  but  it  dimmed  not  thereby.  For 
he  saw  himself  as  before,  on  the  winter  evenings  with 
Susanna ;  but  yet  not  as  before,  for  he  now  sate  nearer 
to  her  and  she  was  his  wife,  and  he  read  aloud  to  her, 
and  enjoyed  her  lively,  warm  sympathy  ;  but  he  rested 
at  intervals  his  eyes  upon  her  and  upon  the  child,  which 
lay  in  the  cradle  at  her  feet,  and  Susanna  glanced  at  him 
as  she  had  just  now  done  upon  the  rock  in  the  evening 
sun.  The  flames  which  now  danced  over  the  snow  were 
the  flames  of  his  own  hearth,  and  it  was  his  wife  who^ 
happy  and  hospitable,  was  busied  abont  them,  difflising 
comfort  and  joy  around  her. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  a  finer  education  t"  thought  he ; 
^  it  cannot  create  a  heart,  a  soul,  and  qualities  like  this 
girl's !"  He  could  not  turn  his  eyes  from  Susanna ;  every 
moment  she  seemed  more  beaatiftil  to  him. — The  sweet 
enchantment  of  love  had  come  over  him.    In  the  mean- 
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time  th«  tiwmdmg  meal  wm  readji  and  HanJd  was  called 
toii. 

In  the  course  of  this  terrible  joume;^,  the  life  of 
Harald,  the  lives,  indeed,  of  the  whole  party,  were, 
by  means  which  we  cannot  describe,  preserved 
by  the  marvellous  fortitude  and  courage  of  Su- 
tanna,  who  had  nearly  perbhed  herself  in  the  gen- 
erous attempt  to  save  them.  She  imagined,  when 
•he  had  accomplished  her  terrible  task,  that  she  was 
dying ;  and  she  was  content  to  die,  since  she  had 
tecund  the  safety  of  Harald  and  her  lady.  .She 
had  but  one  care : — 

She  seised  the  hands  of  her  mistress  and  of  Harald, 
and  said  with  great  difficaly,  earnestly  prayiog— **  My 
little  Hnlda  I  The  fatherless — motherless— think  of 
herr 

^  Susanna !  my  good,  dear  ehild  I**  exclaimed  Mrs. 
▲strid,  **  ihon  wilt  not,  then  shalt  not  now  die  I"  And 
fnr  the  iirst  time  fell  a  beam  of  anzions  love  from  her 
dark  eyes  npon  the  yonng,  devoted  maiden.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Sasanna  had  enjoyed  snoh  a  glance,  and 
she  looked  np  as  JoyfUly  as  if  she  had  gaaed  into  the 
opened  heaven. 

'^  0  Harald  I*'  said  Susanna,  while  she  gazed  at  him 
with  inexpressible  tenderness  and  clearness  ;  **  I  know 
that  I  conld  not  make  yon  happy  in  life,  bnt  I  thank  God 
that  I  can  die  for  yon.  Now,  now  despise  not  my  love  I** — 
and  seising  his  hand  and  that  of  her  mistress,  she  pressed 
them  to  her  bosom,  saying  with  a  sobbing  voioe,^  Pardon 
my  fiuilt,  for<--my  love's  sake  I" 

A  slight  shiver  passed  through  her  frame,  her  head 
sank  npon  her  breast.  Without  a  sign  of  life,  they  laid 
Susanna  by  her  mistress,  who  held  her  in  her  arms,  and 
bathed  witii  her  tears  the  yonng,  pallid  countenance. 

Months  elapsed  before  Susanna  was  restored  from 
fever,  and  awoke  from  the  wild  delirious  dream,  in 
which  she  had  revealed  her  heart's  dearest  secrets  ; 
and  all  this  while  had  Mrs.  Astrid,  whose  sorrows 
were  now  entirely  banished  by  the  unravelling  of 
the  mystery,  been  her  assiduous  nurse : — 

The  strong  ai^d  healthy  Susanna  had  stood  too  distant 
from  her ;  the  weak,  and  in  her  weakness  the  so  child- 
like affectionate  one,  had  stolen  into  her  heart,  and  she 
felt  her  heart  thereby  bloom,  as  it  were,  anew. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  Susanna  to  leam, 
on  her  recovery,  that  Harald  was  no  true  brother 
of  Alette,  but  tiie  sister  s  son  of  Mrs.  Astrid ;  the 
boy,  whose  imagined  murder  in  childhood  by  her 

grofllgate  husband  for  the  sake  of  his  property, 
ad  been  the  consuming  grief  of  her  life.  Harald 
was  thus  a  greater  man  than  before,  and  Susanna's 
depression  more  deep  than  ever.  She  wished  to 
return  to  her  Swedish  home,  to  her  little  Hulda. 
Hoyp*  unhappy  it  had  been  ever  to  have  left  them ! 
Mrs.  Astrid  insisted  that  she  should  first  return  to 
Heimdal,  and  then  do  as  she  pleased  ;  and  while 
they  remained  in  Bergen,  her  mistress  laboured  to 
supply thedefects of  Susanna'seducation ;  ajid found 
her  an  apt  pupiL  The  journey  over  the  mountain 
passes,  now  in  the  height  of  summer,  was  delightful 
to  all  but  Susanna.    She  was  sad  and  solitary  :•— 

It  was  a  beantiftil  July  evening  when  they  descended 
Into  Heimdal.  Susanna's  heart  swelled  with  sadness  as 
she  saw  again  the  places  and  the  objects  which  were  so 
dear  to  her,  and  which  she  should  now  soon  quit  for  ever. 
Never  had  they  struck  her  as  so  enchanting.  She  saw 
the  sun's  beams  fell  on  the  Krystallberg,  and  she  called 
to  mind  Haiald's  sagas ;  she  saw  the  grove  of  oaks  iHieie 
Mrs.  Astrid  had  sate  and  had  ei\{oyed  the  fragrance 
which  Susanna's  hand  had  prepared  for  her  in  i^enoe. 
And  the  spring  where  the  silver-weed  and  the  ladies'- 
mantle  grew,the  clear  spring  where  she  had  spent  so 
^ntatj  happy  honrs  $  Susanna  semed  te  f^tmC  fer  it.  • . 


• Silently  ascended  the  pillars  of  smo 

from  the  cottages  in  the  dale,  when  she  was  at  hon 
knew  each  child  and  each  cow  ;  knew  the  cares  and  t 
joys  which  dwelt  there,  and  where  she  had  first  leam 
rightly  to  comprehend  Harald's  good-heartedness— t 
ways  Harald— always  did  she  find  hia  image  as  the  hei 
in  all  these  reminiscences.  Bnt  now — now  8lu>uld  a 
soon  leave  all  this,  all  that  was  beauiifel  and  dear  I 

All  Susanna's  dumb  friends  welcomed  her  ba( 
with  clamorous  delight.  ^*  Is  not  our  dale  beau 
ful  ? "  said  Fru  Astrid ;  and  the  heart  of  po 
Susanna,  about  to  leave  it,  swelled.  '^  Yes,  beaui 
ful  for  her."  The  spirit  of  Barbra  rose  in  h 
bosom ;  but  Sauna's  tears  oarried  away  Barbn 
wrath,  while  she  said  : — 

^  Yes,  I  will  go  :  but  I  will  bless  them  wherever  I  £ 
May  they  find  a  maid  equally  feithfel,  equity  deroia 
May  they  never  miss  Snoanna  1  And  then,my  little  Hold 
then  my  darling  and  sole  joy,  soon  will  I  oome  to  the 
I  will  take  thee  into  my  arms,  and  carry  thee  to  sod 
still  comer,  where  undisturbed  I  may  labour  for  the 
A  bit  of  bread  and  a  quiet  home,  I  shall  find  sufficiej 
for  us  both.  And  when  my  heart  aches,  I  will  clasp  th< 
to  me,  thou  little  soft  child,  and  thank  God  that  I  ha\ 
yet  some  <me  on  earth  whom  I  can  love,  and  who  Ion 
me!" 

Just  as  Susanna  finished  this  ejaculation,  she  was  ] 
the  door  of  her  room.  She  opened  it — entered— an 
stood  domb  with  astonishment.  Were  her  senses  jt 
confused,  or  did  she  now  first  wake  ont  of  year-Ion 
dreams!  She  saw  herself  again  in  that  little  room  i 
which  she  had  spent  so  many  years  of  her  youth,  in  tha 
little  room  which  she  herself  had  fitted  up,  had  painte 
and  embellished,  and  had  often  described  to  Harald 
-Hunl  there  by  the  window  stood  the  little  Hulda's  bed 
with  its  fiowery  coverlet,  and  blue  muslin  haagingi 
This  scene  caused  the  blood  to  rush  violently  to  Susanna' 
heart,  and,  out  of  herself,  she  cried — **  Hulda !  my  littli 
Hnlda !" 

^Here  I  am,  Saona!  Here  is  thy  little  Hnlda  f 
answered  the  clear  joyous  voice  of  a  child,  and  the  corer 
let  of  the  bed  moyed,  and  an  angelically-beantiful  child' 
head  peeped  out,  and  two  small  white  arms  6tretcbe< 
themselves  towards  Susanna.  With  a  cry  of  almost  wil< 
joy  Susanna  sprang  forward,  and  clasped  tiie  little  6i.<t« 
in  her  arms. 

Susanna  was  pale,  wept  and  laughed,  and  knew  no* 
for  some  time  what  went  on  aronnd  her.  But  when  shi 
had  collected  herself,  she  found  herself  sitting  on  Holda'i 
bed,  with  the  diild  folded  in  her  arm8,and  over  the  little 
light-locked  head,  lifted  itself  a  manly  one,  with  an  ex 
preasion  of  deep  seriousness  and  gentle  emotion. 

''Entreat  Susanna,  Uttle  HuhSh,"  said  Harald,<<  tha 
she  bestow  a  little  regard  on  me,  and  tiiat  she  doei  doi 
say  nay  to  what  you  have  granted  me  ;  beg  that  I  msj 
eall  little  Hulda  my  daughter,  and  that  I  may  call  yom 
Susanna,  my  Susanna  1" 

'^  0  yes  1    That  shalt  thou,  Susanna !"  exclaimed  mtl< 

Hulda. O  Saona  I    Do  like  his^  sn( 

let  him  be  my  fiather  I" 

And  so  ended  the  wooing  and  the  Strife  with  * 
most  joyous  Norwegian  bridal ;  and  Sasanna  di£ 
not  find  her  husband  the  despot,  and  the  selfish, 
exacting  man  he  had  jearingly  threatened  to  be 
and  so,  too,  ends  what  we  oonrider  the  finest  popn^ 
lar  tale,  take  it  all  in  iJl,  which  we  have  yet  re- 
ceived from  its  gifted  author.  So  much  of  ool 
space  has  been  given  to  it,  that  we  have  but  littu 
space  left  for  our  home  productions : 


**  Mbk  awd  Women  ;  or.  Manorial  Riohk, 
been  so  well  received  by  the  press,  that  it  is  aim 
superfluous  thus  late  to  speak  of  it.    ItzoAJ) 
one  glance,  be  recognised  as  the  twin-sister 
Siuan  Hopf^.   There  is  the  same  kind  of  interest , 
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tJiongli  it  ifi  here,  we  thinks  if  not  moM  deep,  more 
ooDoentiaied ;  the  same  steain  of  sentiment,  and 
general  cast  of  character  and  incident,  and  the  same 
evideiioe  of  writing  with  a  fixed  purpose.  The 
giMi  moral  iUustrated  is,  that  *^  our  pleasant  vices 
sometimes  whip  us  well." 

Mmorial  lUghUy  as  a  title,  means,  we  presume, 
that  commutation  of  an  old  feudal  privilege,  (which 
ire  have  seen  Goloniel  Thompson  sometimes  employ 
(oiUnstiate,  hy  an  extreme  ease,  the  beauties  of 
that  q^item,)  which  now,  instead  of  the  brides,  re- 
ftrictB  the  baron  or  lord  of  the  manor  to  seducing 
u  many  of  the  unmarried  women  on  his  own  and 
the  neighbouring  domains,  as  may  hit  his  roving 
&M7.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  is  the  hero 
of  ti^  story,  has  qpxead  domestic  ruin  and  misery 
brand  wide  among  his  tenantry,  by  his  attempts 
and  his  sacoeases  in  subverting  female  innocence. 
Ha  instromenty  a  corrupted  and  parasitical  valet,  a 
Coorroisier-Iike^  smooth^  andcowardly  villain,  i5,by 
a  gaad  stroke  of  retributive  justice,  made  the  mur- 
doer  of  the  master  by  whom  he  had  originally  been 
compted  ;  and  it  is  shown  throughout  how  inevit- 
ablj  one  crime  produces  another.  The  interest  of 
the  tsle  turaaupon  the  extraorijinary  circumstances 
ef  tliis  murder,  which  occurs  eariy  in  the  narra- 
tive, and  of  which  several  innocent  persons  are 
aiapeeted.  There  are  minds  so  constituted,  as  to 
M  atmnger  interest,  more  intense  enjoyment^  in 
InnniBg  and  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  a  erim- 
jsal  case,  depending  en  circumstantial  and  oon- 
ffieting  evidence,  than  in  the  deepest  tragedy  to 
vhiehthe  genius  of  a  Siddons  or  a  Keen  ever  gave 
fife  and  action.  The  author  of  Mm  and  Womm^ 
from  the  construction  of  the  story,  appears  to  have 
tnindof  this  east.  But  the  main  interest,  and 
the  moral  of  the  story,  are  relieved  and  enlivened 
\y  an  endleas  variety  of  relative  details,  inci- 
^asia,  and  subordinate  characters,  which,  if  not  all 
to  the  development  of  the  plot»  have  a 
stieiigth,  and  enthreness  in  themselTes.    9uch 


are  the  inmates  of  a  third-rate  London  lodging- 
house,  into  which  some  of  the  principal  personages 
are  cast,  during  a  period  of  adversity.  There  is 
truth  in  them  all ;  and  in  the  young  barrister,  and 
the  artist,  Elias  Longfellow,  great  beauty.  It  is 
a  moral,  if  indirect  repudiation  of  Manorial  Rights^ 
to  make  the  high-bom  young  lady  whom  Elias  had 
admired  and  served  in  the  deep  adversity  of  her 
family,  remain  ftathfol  to  this  uncouth  and  modest 
son  of  genius,  when  fortune  smiled  again  upon  her 
house.  Some  of  the  low-life  characters,  again,  as 
Burnley  the  poacher,  possess  power,  tiiat,  in  the 
high- wrought  scenes,  becomes  almost  too  terrific  to 
serve  the  legitimate  ends  of  prose  fiction.  But,  taken 
as  a  whole.  Mm  and  Womm  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess interest  for  every  class  of  novel-readers ;  for 
the  sentimental,  the  romantic,  and  the  lovers  of 
strong  excitement* 

^  Th^  Qrofee-^igger*  has  love,  romance,  and  senti- 
mental distress  enough  for  the  amusement  of  the 
most  youthful  reader  ;  with  dever  and  hwwing 
sketches  of  real  life  for  the  more  experienced  and 
worldly-wise  seeker  of  entertainment  in  fiction.  Li- 
deed,  the  subordinate  part  is,  as  we  think,  much  the 
best  of  the  book.  The  heroes  and  heroine  we  have 
met  with  five  hundred  times ;  and  the  Qraice-dig^ 
ger  and  his  friends  are  considerable  bores ;  but 
the  gentlemen  on  the  London  press,  and  the  mys*- 
teries  of  their  craft,  making  the  necessary  allow* 
anoes,  are  real  personages  and  things,  and  therefore 
well  worth  knowing.  The  regular  customers  of 
the  Lord  Burleigh  Tavern,  are,  indeed,  a  group 
from  genuine  London  life,  truthfully  drawn,  and 
very  little  over-coloured,  and  one  well  worth  con«- 
templating.  It  is  sketches  of  this  kind  which 
seduce  people  of  mature  age,  and  competent  under* 
standing,  into  being  as  devoted  votaries  of  the  cir- 
culating library  shelves  as  green  seventeen.  So 
the  Qraw-diggmr  must  succeed,  as  people  of  all 
ages  are  dependent  on  him. 


THE  TROOPER'S  SONG.    (Schiileb.) 


tp,  fouTadea,  and  saddle !    To  horse,  and  away 
To  the  fleld,  where  freedom  'a  the  prize,  sira ! 

There  hearts  of  true  mettle  still  earxy  the  day. 
And  Bioi  are  the  kings  aad  the  kaiaen. 

^o  shelter  is  there,  where  a  akulker  may  creep : 

te  eaeh  man's  sword  his  own  head  must  keep. 

Fiooi  the  earth  has  fireedom  ontvanished  quite, 
And  left  hut  the  master  and  mastered: 

ChieaaiBg  aad  falsehood  have  fhsten'd  them  tight 
Ob  tiw  liearts  of  the  fool  and  the  dastard. 

As  SDldmr  beurds  dealh  in  the  teelh^—and  he, 

Aieae  of  all  mortals,  alone  is  free. 

life's  eaies  aad  its  tronbles,  he  doffii  them  by  \ 

No  i^  has  he,  and  no  sorrow ; 
He  ahows  a  fiiill  front  to  his  fate  1— for  whyl 

It  oMws,  at  the  latest,  to-morrow. 
Aid  if  thea  io-morrow,  to-day  let  as  drain 
Ihe  heari'Stiiiiaig  eapr— we  may  never  again. 

^e  «oa  ttot,  we  moil  not,  hot  saaidi  for  omnselveo 
Ae  Joys  that  from  heaven  down  tamhle. 

^  scvi^  Sony  dmdge,  ho  digs  and  he  delves, 
la  hopes  on  a  treasare  to  stumble. 


He  digs  and  he  shovols,  while  life  (lies  fkst : 
And  <Ogs,  till  he  digs  his  own  grave  at  last. 

Unwelcome  guests  are  the  trooper  tall 
And  his  coal-black  so  ilercely  ridden : 

When  the  lamps  are  bright  in  the  bridid  hall, 
He  eomes  to  the  revel  nnbidden. 

He  woos  not  with  speeches,  he  woos  not  with  gold. 

But  bears  off  the  prize,  like  a  reiver  bold. 


i,wetteh,  at  parting  I    Why,  never  take  on, 
Year  tears  will  be  dried  by  some  new  love. 
We  are  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are  gone^ — 

Can  a  soldier  know  constant  and  true  love  % 
We  are  tost  to  and  fro,  like  the  restless  mind, 
And  are  true,  while  we  may,  to  the  lass  that's  kind. 

Then  up,  boys,  and  saddle  !    Huzzah  for  the  fight, 
Where  &e  pulses  beat  high,  till  they  madden ; 

Youth  beUs  in  eaeh  vein,  in  eaeh  nerve  dances  light: 
Up,  up,  o'er  its  spirit  ean  sadden. 

Strike  home,  and  remember  in  battle  strife, 

The  man  that  fears  death  has  no  chance  for  life. 


1^2 


AUSTRALIAN  SKETCHES. 


BT  THOMAS  M  COMBIB. 


No.  m.-JACK£Y  JACKET,  THE  BUSHRANGER. 


Brabxr,  bare  yon  ever  heard  of  Jackey  Jackey, 
the  dashing  ^  stand  and  deliver  **  man,  the  gen* 
tleman  highwayman,  or  swell  Tcfymam  of  Aos- 
tralia  ?  Some  of  you  may,  for  his  fame  spread 
far  and  wide ;  and  that  name,  terrible  in  Austra- 
lia, has  penetrated  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Would 
that  the  mighty  magician  of  the  North  had  lived 
long  enongh  to  incorporate  his  name  vnth  the 
brave  Rob  Roy  and  the  gallant  outlaw  of  Sher- 
wood :  for,  like  these  freebooters,  Jackey  Jaekey 
had  all  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  which  have 
shed  80  bright  a  lustre  over  their  romantic  history. 

There  have  been  many  marauders  and  bush- 
rangers in  Australia,  the  chantcters  of  whom  are 
remembered  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  such  as  the 
bloody  MacNamara,  and  many  others.  The  name 
of  Jackey  Jackey  is  not,  however,  remembered  by 
deeds  of  bloodshed  and  rapacity ;  but  by  wild  and 
extravagant  pranks,  by  soft  and-  tender  sayings, 
and  by  gallant  deeds.  It  is  true,  he  was  by  pro- 
fession a  bushranger,  and  the  leader  of  a  gang  of 
bushrangers ;  but  he  was  never  known  to  rob  the 
station  of  a  poor  man,  or  hurt  him  in  any  way. 
When  he  did  rob  a  station,  he  did  it  in  the  most 
gentlemanlike  and  accomplished  manner :  so  that 
muiy  of  those  whom  he  had  robbed  declared,  they 
would  on  no  account  whatever  give  evidence 
against  him ;  and  he  was  welcome  to  what  he  had 
got:  all  they  vrished  was,  that  he  might  meet  with 
a  better  trade. 

Jackey  Jackey  was  not  the  original  name  of 
the  hero  of  this  history ;  but  it  was  bestowed  upon 
him  after  he  had  aoquired  such  fame*  There  is  a 
dispute  about  what  his  name  really  was.  Some 
say  it  was  Mortimer ;  others  affirm  it  was  *  *. 
He  was,  however,  brought  up  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety, and  was  a  crack  shot,  and  billiard  player.  He 
was  transported  when  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  for  forgery ;  from  which  circumstance  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  genius  was  very  precocious. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  the  colony  before  he 
bolted  to  the  woods,  and  turned  bushranger.  He 
soon  made  himself  so  famous  in  this  way,  that  he 
became  the  talk  of  the  time,  and  was  named  after 
Jackey  Jackey,  thegreatlndianchief,  whose  history 
may  perhaps  y<et  be  given  in  these  Sketches.  The 
two  men  are  often  confounded  ;  but  as  a  distinc- 
tion, Jackey  Jackey  is  now  recognised  as  Uie  name 
of  ^e  busluanger,  and  Big  Bob  Jackey  as  the 
name  of  the  chief. 

Jackey  Jackey  is  said  to  have  been  a  remark- 
ably handsome  man,  with  rather  a  melancholy 
cast  of  countenance  ;  tall  and  fair,  with  light  blue 
eyes.  He  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  commonly 
wore  a  frock-coat,  under  which  was  a  belt  thickly 
studded  with  pistols,  i^le  at  each  side  of  his 
saddle  hung  a  carabine.  These  weapons,  however, 
were  only  used  by  Jackey  Jackey  vdien  maraudnng, 
to  rntimidate ;  he  never,  to  his  credit  be  it  said. 


murdered  a  man  in  cold  blood  in  his  life ;  whi 
many  a  poor  man  blessed  his  bounty :  forJack< 
Jackey  never  met  a  poor  man  and  passed  him  ui 
noticed ;  he  gave  him  both  asnatence  and  advic 
When  his  mental  faculties  were  not  obscured  I 
the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  Jackey  Jack< 
was  possessed  of  great  judgment ;  and,  strange  as 
may  seem,  could  sympathize  with  the  poor  ai 
afflicted,  and  give  them  sound  advice. 

When  the  fame  of  his  address  and  courage  sprei 
abroad,  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  h 
ranks,  swelled  by  adventurers  from  eveiy  part  < 
the  country,  began  to  keep  the  whole  oonntiy  i 
a  state  of  constant  anxiety  and  alatm*  The  rail 
tary  were  called  out,  and  the  country  rose  to 
man ;  Jaekey  Jackey  met  them  JJaarieasly,  an 
gave  them  battle.  He  was  worsted,  and  himae 
and  several  of  his  troop  taken  prisoners.  He  di 
not,  however,  show  any  ^mptoms  of  fear,  bv 
marched  along,  heavily  ironed,  whistliiig  *^Bi 
gone  dull  care." .  He  was  lodged  in  Goulbara  jai 
from  which  he  effected  his  escape  on  the  veryfin 
night ;  and  the  next  morning  appeared  before  ih 
hut  of  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  plundered  hi 
station,  burned  his  huts,  and  tied  tlie  inmates  t 
trees,  making  each  of  the  men  swear  a  dreadfi 
oath  that  he  would  not  bear  arms  against  him  c 
his  troop.  Jackey  Jackey  was  ten  times  nkoi 
daring  than  ever  i^ter  this,  and  extended  his  di 
predations  as  £ar  down  as  Windsor.  He  was  ca; 
tured  again,  and  agun  broke  loose  from  the  jailo 
Windsor.  His  £ame  now  became  greater  than  be 
fore.  Tlie  lower  orders  gave  it  as  thur  opinioii 
that  he  had  tamperings  with  the  powers  of  dark 
ness ;  but  the  better  informed  considered  him  ii 
the  true  light,  vis.,  one  of  the  most  perfect  artist 
in  his  profession,  and  worthy  of  a  place  by  th 
side  of  the  old  mastera*  as  they  stand  out  in  bolt 
relief  in  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and  other  works  o 
a  similar  description. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  celebrated  achieve 
ment  of  Jackey  Jackey,  perhaps  the  most  darini 
act  of  the  kind  upon  record.  There  was  to  be  i 
grand  dress-ball  given  in  the  Government  House 
and  all  the  beauty  and  fashion,  not  only  of  Sjd 
ney,  but  likewise  of  New  South  WaJesk^  were  ex 
pected  to  be  present.  The  government  balls  an 
the  Almacks  of  the  cohmies ;  and  a  great  deal  oi 
bad  feeling  is  often  engenderod,  by  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  particular  persons  by  those  whc 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  settling  of  fl 
man's  gentility.  We  must  in  candour  admit, 
however,  that  a  certain  surveillance  is  necessaryi 
as  very  improper  persons  might  thrust  themselTSi 
forward,  and  render  the  whole  affiur  void  of  tlie 
tone  of  fashion  or  respectability.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Jackey  Jadcey  was  determined,  "viiii 
laudable  ambition,  if  possible,  to  gain  admission ; 
and  he  wrote  the  Governor  for  a  ticket  of  a<lmi»- 
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Hon  and  A  letter  of  safe-condtict.  No  notice  was 
takenoftiiislBtter;  but^nevertlielesSy  Jackey  Jackey 
ms  heud  to  exdum,  that  he  would  shake  hands 
^nlhihdGk>yenior,  whatever  was  the  consequence, 
lime  liyed  a  rich  old  gentleman  at  Paramatta, 
vbo  was  a  memher  of  the  Legislative  Cotmcil,  and 
fns  eonadeied  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  Lmd. 
Upon  ihe  night  in  question,  this  gentleman  was 
nfing  into  town  to  partake  of  the  amusements  and 
ftitiTities  of  the  sTening,  as  became  a  man  of  his 
impoitaiioe.  When  his  carriage  was  passing  along 
a  leliied  part  of  the  load,  it  was  suddenly  set  upon 
by  Jaekey  Jackey  and  his  myrmidons,  and  the 
BBBatos  had  the  pleasure  of  beii^  accosted  by  the 
palite  Jaekey  Jackey  in  person*  After  some  con« 
Towtkm  had  passed,  he  informed  the  ere8t»£Edlen 
Bodwrof  the  legisUtiye  council  that  he  would 
favour  him  with  his  company  to  the  goyemment 
UL  To  this  arrangement  the  other  made  some 
demur,  which  was  instantly  settled  by  the  muzzle 
of  the  pistol  of  Jackey  Jackey  coming  into  sharp 
eoBtact  with  hia  ear.  He  was  perfectly  silenced, 
ttpedaUy  when  he  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  showed 
UiB  a  b^  glittering  with  pistds :  **  Now,  look  you, 
ay  good  ieSkrw^  my  name  is  Jackey  Jackey ;  and 
if  you  make  any  words  with  me,  I  will  seUle  you 
00  the  inslant."  The  carriage,  which  contained 
the  lady  and  daughter  of  the  great  man,  was  sent 
hone  under  the  eapeeial  chaige  of  Riery  his  lieu- 
tonnt;  and  Jaekey  Jackey  and  ihe  .member  of 
eovocil,  each  mounted  on  hovsebaok,  set  forth  for 
tfenctropofis. 

The  GoTemment  House  was  one  blaze  of  light ; 
aod  as  carriage  after  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  en- 
liaaes,  and  dischairged  its  gay  inmates,  glittering 
«rith  jewels  and  finery,  the  beholder  almost  fancied 
tefl^hack  in  his  &yourite  London.  The  or- 
^eEtianow  opened,  and  the  lofty  swell  of  the 
nnuie  pealed  through  the  splendid  rooms ;  then 
tbe  bennding  footsteps  of  the  dancers  came  borne 
ikng,  mingling  with  the  -music.  More  than  a 
badbrad  carriages  had  arrived,  and  yet  onwards 
came  more  in  quick  succession :  the  numbers  ap- 
peared endless. 

"1  say,  old  Smith,"  said  a  smart-looking  young 
cMxchsot  to  a  tall,  pale  goremment-derk,  who  ap- 
peared to  think  himself  one  of  the  finest  men  in 
the  room.  **  I  say,  did  you  observe  how  cool  the 
Governor  received  the  colonial  treasurer?  nothing 
^rivng;  nopain  in  the  chest,  as  the  witty  Hook  said?" 

**  Can't  say,  'pon  honour.* 

^Look  here :  is  not  that  old  Malcolm,  the  flash 
uctioneerl  how  did  he  get  in?  he  will  surely  be 
IdekedouL'* 

•Can't  say,  'pon  honour." 

At  this  moment'  botii  -  turned  their  heads  in- 
■tiactivdy  to  observe  two  peraons  who  were  brush- 
Qig  dose  past.  One  of  the  two,  a  tall,  iight-com- 
ffezioaBdy  ^kadid-looking'man,  appeared  to  have 
i^csgnised  the  young  merchant,  for  he  made  a 
I'ight  bow  in  passfaig.  A  flush  diiflused  itself  over 
fte  eoontenanee  of  the  othtfr,  and  he  made  no  re- 
^•rn  to  this  dviliiy ;  more'  from  his  surprise,  ap- 
|>i«ntly;  than  from  any  other  motive. 

*  What  a  fine  man  I*-  exclaimed  the  pale,  lack- 
Waaieal  govemment^derk';  **  nearly  Kib  fine  as  me, 


by  Jove !    Who  was  that  with  old  H—  of  Para- 
matta, that  nodded  to  you,  Mackie.*' 

He  received  no  answer,  and  on  turning  round 
he  found  himself  standing  alone.  "  Mackie  has 
run  after  Thompson  the  brewer^s  daughters ;  what 
taste,  to  be  sure,  they  have,  to  encourage  the  at- 
tentions of  a  rough,  black,  ill-looking  prig  of  a  fel- 
low like  him!"  And  he  gave  several  hems  and  drew 
up  his  shirt-collar  with  the  air  of  an  Injured  indi- 
vidual. 

^  What  a  handsome  jnan  witli  old  H— -  of 
Paramatta !"  exclaimed  all  the  ladies,  *^  Who  can 
he  be?"      :  . 

That  evening,  the  keeper  of  the  turnpike^  about 
two  miles  from  Sydney,  was  rudely  called  out  by  a 
man  on  horseback,  who  desired  him  to  bring  some 
gr<^.  He  informed  the  fellow  that  he  hiad  no 
grog;  and  to  go  about  his  business.  The  answer 
to  this  was  a  pistol-bullet,  which  whistled  past  his 
ear.  ^^  Look  you,  my  good  fellow,  I  am  Jackey 
Jackey ;  and  if  you  do  not  bring  me  grog  in  five 
minutes,  I  will  shoot  you :.  so  be  quick  about  it. ;" 
and  he  threw  him  a  guinea.  The  terrified  toll- 
keeper  brought  him  the  grog,  and  ofiered  him  the 
change.  **  Oh,  no,?  said  Jackey  Jackey ;  **  I 
never,  take  change."  And  after  asking  him  to  be 
certain  and  send  his  compliments  to  his  Excellency 
the  Grovemor,  and  say,  ^  That  he  had  enjoyed  tlie 
evening's  amusunents  yeiy  much ;  and  would  be 
enraptured  if  he  would  take  him  up  for  a  game  at 
billiards  for  one  hundred  guineas  a  side ; "  •  he 
gave  the  toll-keeper .  a  long  advice  to  beware 
of  all  vices,  especially  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
He  advised  him,  also^  to  go  regularly  to  prayers, 
and  never  refuse  charity.  **  I  observe,''  he  continu- 
ed, *^  that  you  are  the  worse  of  drink  now  ;  and 
as  it  would  be  a  sin  in  me  to  leave  you  any  of  this 
grog,  I  think  I  bad  better  drink  it  ofi"."  He  was 
as  good  as.his  word ;  and  pulling  a  pistol  from  his 
bdtyhecast  the  bottle  more,  than  twenty  yards 
away,  and  broke  it  to :  atoms  with  the  bullet,  al- 
though it  was  dark  at  the  time.  ,  **  You  observe 
that,  you  dd  brick  ?  Npw,  what  chance  would 
your  fine  coves  have  with  me  At  twelve  paces  ? 
So^  good  night.  I  warn  you  to  be  8ol;>er ;  drink 
nothing  but  tea ;  and  do  not  take  a  blow-out  of  that 
beverage  too  often."  And  thus  ended  the  memor- 
able visit  of  Jackey  Jackey  to  the  metropolis ;  ^ 
event  which  made  more  noise  than  any  other  upon 
record  in  the  cdony.   - 

.  There,  is  another  story  current.  One  evening, 
when  twoor  three  swell  settlers  were  in  the  billiard- 
room  at  Goulbum,  a  vulgar-looking  fellow  entered, 
dressed  in  a  coat  so  ra^^  that  the  red  flannd 
*shirt  underneath  pe^ed  through  in  twenty  differ- 
ent places,  giving  the  wearer  a  fantastic^  but  far 
from  inelegant  appearance.  The  young  men, 
thinking  some  Half-tipsy  buUock-driver  hiad  got 
into  the.,  room,  inquired  at  him  very  sharply  what 
he  did  there  ?  He  answered  very  saucily,  **  Th|kt 
he  had  as  good  a  right  there  as  any  of-  them  ;  and 
that  he  would  take  the  whole  lot  of  them  up  at 
billiards,  for  one  hundred  guineas  a  side."  This  was 
looked  upon  a^  bravado  by  .the  young  men,  and 
they  held  him  at  his  word.  What  .was  their 
astonishment  when  he  began  to  shell  forth,  the 
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money.  The  young  men  attempted  to  turn  the 
whole  ftffair  off  ae  a  joke ;  bat  they  found  it  was 
like  to  be  a  Berious  joke,  as  the  stranger  insisted 
upon  their  playing^  or  forfeiting  the  amount  of  the 
wager.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  drubbed  them, 
and  won  the  money.  He  rang,  and  ordered  a 
dosen  of  claret.  The  young  men  drank  his  health, 
and  asked  him  to  oblige  them  with  his  name.  The 
red  frock  under  the  coat  was  opened  for  a  single 
instant :  the  usual  number  of  loaded  pistols  met 
tiie  eyes  of  the  young  men.  *^  I  am  Jackey  Jackey/' 
he  said ;  and  walked  off  unharmed. 

Jackey  Jackey  had  no  regular  abode.  He 
wandered  about  the  country,  often  retreating,  when 
pursued,  to  places  of  concealment  so  secure  that  no 
party  could  find  him  out  or  molest  him.  After 
searching  about  for  days  and  weeks,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  ^e  attempt, 
and  quitting  the  neighbourhood.  When  all  was 
settled  down,  Jackey  Jackey  would  commence 
plundering  as  before. 

Jackey  Jackey  had  at  one  time  a  considerable 
force  under  his  command ;  but  he  never  remained 
along  with  them  for  any  length  of  time,  as  doubt* 
less  he  was  afraid  of  treachery.  He  used  suddenly 
to  appear  amongst  them,  and  lead  them  on  to  en- 
terprise and  victory;  when  he  would  disappear 
again  without  exchanging  more  than  a  few  words. 
That  he  had  extraordinary  information  was  evi- 
dent ;  and  from  whatever  source  he  derived  it,  he 
knew  all  that  was  going  forward  in  the  colony 
better  than  most  persons  of  even  respectable  stand- 
ing. The  young  merchant  already  introduced  to 
our  readers  by  the  name  of  Ifackie,  was  supposed 
to  have  had  transactions  with  him ;  and  some  said 
that  Jackey  Jackey  kept  an  account  with  him  for 
years  under  the  name  of  Stephen.  Whether  this 
was  true  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  that  some 
person  of  that  name  did  give  large  orders  upon  the 
mercantile  house  in  quesUon,  is  positive ;  and  what 
made  it  so  ringular  was  the  fact,  that  no  one  ever 
heard  of  a  grazier  of  that  name,  and  his  drays  had 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Although  it  was  never  brought  home  to 
the  firm  in  question,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Jackey  Jackey  had  large  cash  transactions  with 
them  under  the  aforesaid  name  of  Stephen ;  but 
whether  the  partners  were  aware  that  the  name 
was  an  assumed  one,  or  whether  they  considered 
him  merely  as  an  extensive  grazier  somewhere  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 

As  Jackey  Jackey  broke  out  of  every  jail  in 
Australia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sydney  jail, 
it  would  be  out  of  our  power  to  give  the  particu- 
lars of  each  achievemoit  separately.  His  escapes 
were  so  extiaordinary  as  to  gain  for  him  the  fame 
of  a  warlock.  The  lower  orders  of  Irish,  of  whom 
there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  colonies, 
firmly  believed  in  his  communion  with  the  unseen 
powers  of  darkness ;  and,  certoinly,  a  few  of  his 
escapes  were  mostwonderful.  He  broke  twice  outof 
theGoulbum  jail,  then  reckoned  oneof  the  strongest 
fastnesses  in  New  South  Wales.  The  second 
occasion,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  extnoidinaiy 
case  upon  record.    Two  armed  men  slept^  one 


outside  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  one  inside  ;  bet 
of  whom  affirmed  to  the  day  of  their  death,  thi 
they  never  heard  a  stir  or  motion  during  the  night 
and  when  daylight  arrived,  they  found  him  gon 
The  floor  of  the  cell  was  paved  with  heavy  stoii 
flags ;  and  Jackey  Jackey  had,  some  time  darin 
the  day,  when  the  eye  of  tiie  jailor  was  off  his  nu 
tions^  loosed  the  cement  and  morter  around  one  < 
these  flags,  and  let  himself  down  to  the  cell  und« 
neath,  which  was  tenanted  by  a  felon.  They  coi 
trived  to  cut  the  iron  bars  of  the  window ;  and  i 
it  was  only  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  thei 
was  no  difficulty  in  reaching  it  in  safety.  Jacke 
Jackey  then  reascended  to  his  own  cell,  an 
awaited  the  darkness  of  midnight  with  a  beatii 
heart. 

The  soldier  who  was  in  the  room  had  no  ide 
that  Jackey  Jackey  could  escape  but  by  the  dool 
His  orders  were  imperative,  on  no  account  whal 
ever  to  take  his  eye  off  the  person  of  Jacke| 
Jackey ;  but,  at  times,  sleep  overcame  the  poc 
follow,  and  he  leaned  against  the  door  upon  hi 
firelock,  and  slept  soundly.  When  Jackey  Jacke; 
was  certain  that  he  was  asleep,  he  set  to  work,  and 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  let  himself  down  t 
the  cell  beneath.  The  two  worthies  knocked  ou 
the  irons,  and  descended.  Jackey  Jackey  cangh 
the  sight  of  a  soldier  approaching  hastily  to  se 
what  the  noise  was,  and  sank  flat  on  his  &oe  o\ 
the  ground.  The  other  follow  had  his  feet  jofl 
touching  the  earth,  when  the  report  of  thesoldierl 
piece  was  heard,  and  he  fell,  quivering,  on  thi 
ground,  within  a  fow  paces  of  the  spot  when 
Jackey  Jackey  still  lay.  Jackey  Jackey  now  crep 
along  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  There  w» 
a  great  noise  about  the  spot  where  his  companioi 
had  foUen ;  lighte  began  to  stream  about,  and  thi 
guard  was  called  out.  Jackey  Jackey  made  oni 
bound  forwards,  and  reached  the  forest  The  sol 
dier  inside  heard  the  noise ;  but  his  orders  wei^ 
not  to  leave  the  spot ;  and  he  kept  wateh,  vitl 
commendable  care,  over  the  camp-bed,  when 
Jackey  Jackey  ought  to  have  been  reclining,  unti 
the  light  of  day  showed  him  it  was  empty.  Ei 
then  gave  the  alarm  :  for  as  the  felon  had  finalj 
secured  his  door  inside,  in  case  of  surprise  ;  and  ai 
all  was  right,  by  the  soldiei^s  account,  in  the  roon^ 
of  Jackey  Jackey,  no  person  had  suspected  th< 
fact  that  Jackey  Jackey  had  escaped  them.  Th< 
poor  soldier  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  een^ 
tenced  to  be  shot.  This  reached  the  ears  of  Jacke) 
Jackey ;  and  the  night  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  execution,  he  broke  into  the  place  of  Mi 
confinement  at  Groulbum,  with  a  picked  com'' 
pany,  and  released  him. 

We  now  approach  the  event  which  tenninated 
so  inauspiciously  for  poor  Jackey  Jackey.  A  sct^ 
tier,  who  bore  a  particular  ill-will  against  him, 
found  out  his  lurkiag-plaoe,  smd  gave  infonnation 
to  the  authorities,  oflering  to  lead  a  party  to5rard« 
the  place.  Jackey  Jackey  received  information  of 
the  {force  which  had  hem  sent  against  him,  and 
might  have  escaped,  had  he  been  very  uaioos; 
but  the  leaders  of  the  oppoeing  party  bad  been 
heard  to  gasconade,  and  vdsh  they  might  come 
upon  him,  and  the/  would  show  him  the  waf 
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men  ooold  light ;  and  tfaiB  hating  leached  his 
ean^  Jtt  detemiinedy  with  a  gallant  courage,  worthy 
of  abetter  cause,  to  meet  them,  ''and  ohanoe  it."* 
Jackey  Jackey  had  but  a  small  foroe  with  him  at 
the  time ;  the  total  number  he  could  master  being 
bat  in  men,  well  mounted  and  armed.  With  this 
ktet  he  took  up  a  commanding  station  on  the  sum- 
ait  of  a  naing  ground,  defended  on  t¥ro  sides  by  a 
lUageioQS  swamp.  He  was  dressed  splendidly, 
lad  won  a  sword,  the  handle  of  which  sparkled 
vith  glittering  diamonds.  His  banner  was  dis* 
piajed ;  a  phdn  field  of  red,  with  a  heaty  black 
bonier.  Each  of  the  pistols  in  his  belt  gleamed 
&mtly,  as  a  sudden  flash  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the 
SBall  detennined  hand. 

It  was  drawing  towards  the  close  of  day.  The 
m,  which  had  shone  brightly,  scorching  and  op- 
piesBTe  ibr  many  a  long  hour,  began  to  descend 
towards  the  brilliant  golden  clouds  which  margined 
tbe  edge  of  the  horizon.  His  light  fell  now  uncer* 
tiialjr :  now  lighting  up  a  particular  spot,  as  if 
Ktoated  by  a  capricious  fancy ;  then,  with  a  faint 
dicker,  withdrawing  his  face,  making  all  as  dull  as 
vboi  besiity  toils  herself  &om  the  world  and  die- 
Hfeais.  There  was  a  melancholy  in  the  scene 
vbich  Jackey  Jackey  could  not  resist.  ^  Riery,"  he 
said,  awaking  from  a  reverie  which  had  lasted  for 
OUT  minutes,  and  addressing  his  lieutenant,  **  I 
iurdly  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I  feel 
sad,  and  something^  weighs  down  my  heart." 

"  Well,  your  honour,"  replied  the  person  thus 
^JdiesBed,  **  why  wait  here  at  all  ?  Let  us  be  off. 
1  have  no  stomach  for  fighting  when  nothing  is  to 
i«  made  of  it  but  hard  knocks." 
^Oh,no!  you  mistake  me,  Riery.  We  must 
^^  fly  now ;  that  would  be  cowardly  ;  and  what- 
eiir  faults  I  have  been  charged  with,  cowardice 
tisnerer  been  among  them." 

^Well,  please  yourself,  your  honour,"  said 
%7 1  ''yon  know  best ;  and  I  will  stand  by  you 
^  the  last" 

"I  thank  you,  Riery.  I  know  you  are  true 
>adlaaYe ;  and  I  wish  I  had  led  you  on  in  a  bet~ 
|tf  cause.  It  is  not  that  I  dread  anything ;  for  I 
bire  soBwtunee  wished  to  die,  and  would  hare 
nven  mysdf  up  into  the  hands  of  my  pursuers 
i^  ere  now,  bat  that  I  joyed  in  baffling  them.  The 
^^^^i»  that  oi^rees  me  are  of  another  and  a  far 
^ifiincntkind.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  longed 
u^  djstmguiah  myself,  and  gain  a'  name  in  the 
vorid ;  riaions  of  armies  and  battles  were  everbe- 
^  my  eyes.  Then  came  the  thoughts  of  literary 
aad  Bcie&tiiio  renown.  How  my  heart  aspired 
^  that,  none  can  know.  I  determined  to  devote 
°7^  to  the  cause  of  knowledge ;  to  gain  and  lay 
^?  net  stores  of  information  for  the  good  of  my 
^v-rnea.  I  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  worid 
^ha^inesi,  and  my  feUows  as  good  and  happy. 
^  knre  same  in,  uid  broke  up  all  my  plans.  I 
'^  a  beaatifol  gbl,  who  was  now  all  the  world 
^■s*  Books,  and  evoything  else,  were  cast  aside, 
tint  I  might  giwe  myself  np  to  the  enohantments  of 
'-^Ji  Bien  drwight^  which  tuned  into  gall  and 
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bitterness,  and  poisoned  my  souL  I  was  annoyed 
that  the  lady  of  my  adry  dreams  should  be  so  far 
void  of  the  perfection  I  had  looked  for.  This  was 
wormwood  to  my  soul ;  but  I  could  not  resist  ihs 
influence  of  the  passion,  and  I  loved  on.  I  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  I,  a  poor  man,  to  cast  my 
eyes  to  a  lady  of  birth  and  expectationB  !  I 
drowned  care  in  intoxication  ;  turned  a  gambler, 
a  forger,  a  madman.  When  I  entered  the  colony, 
I  could  not  bear  the  bad  treatment  I  received  ftom 
my  master ;  and  turned  bushranger.  The  world 
will  think  of  me  as  the  man  of  blood,  the  £roe* 
hooter,  and  the  robber.  I  might  have  been  some- 
thing better.  I  wish  I  had  resisted  the  temptation 
to  drown  care  in  wine,  or  that  I  had  ended  my 
life  then,  when  the  nobler  feelings  were  strong,  and 
the  mind  not  debased.  Well,  it  is  too  late  now  :  as 
I  have  sown,  so  I  must  reap.  0  Qod,  but  it  is 
hard  (  it  is  horrible  to  endure  this  state  of  self-de^ 
gradation.  Riery,  I  have  wept  whole  nights,  like 
a  woman.  I  have  cursed,  and  torn  my  hab  for 
hours  together ;  nothing  bnt  those  aooursed  intoxi- 
cating fluids^  which  must  have  been  invented  by 
the  arch«fiend,  and  distilled  over  his  sulphury  fur- 
naces, and  given  to  the  world  to  work  the  ruin  of 
man,  could  have  kept  me  up  until  now.  I  would 
have  died  by  my  own  hand  long  ere  this ;  but 
the  spirit,  once  pure  and  noble,  has  become  mean 
and  shrinking,  and  afraid  to  die.  I  would  fifty 
times  have  given  myself  up  to  the  officers  of  the 
law  ;  but  I  dread  the  rude  looks,  and  the  scorn,  and 
pity  of  the  world,  more  than  death.  Riery,  the 
world  will  justly  execrate  my  memory :  it  is  fear- 
ful."    And  he  wept  like  a  child. 

At  this  moment,  the  dull  heavy  tramp  of  a  body  of 
horse  broke  on  the  ear ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
a  long,  glittering  file  of  cavalry  was  seen  approach- 
ing. The  sun  was  setting,  and  his  disk  was  more 
than  half  obscured  by  the  heavy  cloud  of  shining 
purple  ;  but  one  faint,  tremulous  flicker  of  the  re- 
tiring orb,  fell  full  upon  the  bright  carabines  and 
high-plumed  caps  of  the  riders.  As  the  eagle  eye 
of  Jackey  Jackey  lighted  upon  the  approaching 
troops  he  revived ;  for  he  smdt  the  battle  afar.  He 
drew  up  his  body,  which  had  been  bending  for- 
ward, until  he  sat  erect ;  his  nostrils  expanded ; 
and  his  eye  gleamed  with  pleasure.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  advancing  party  had  seen  them  ;  for 
they  came  to  a  halt,  and  formed  into  regular  order. 
They  could  then  be  descried  approaching  slowly 
and  with  much  caution,  evidently  afraid  of  an  am- 
buscade ;  their  bare  swords  gleaming  from  amongst 
the  long  glades  of  the  forest,  as  if  the  wearers  knew 
well  the  de^rate  character  of  the  leader  they 
were  about  to  attack.  Not  a  syllable  had  escaped 
^m  the  lips  of  Jackey  Jackey,  or  one  of  his  party ; 
each  horseman  sat  erect  and  motionless,  as  if 
rivetted  to  the  spot  by  the  power  of  an  enchanter : 
the  lazy  flap  of  the  heavy  banner,  as  it  flitted  in 
the  evening  breease,  was  the  only  sound  which  dis- 
turbed the  utter  stillness.  At  length,  when  the 
pursuers  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Jackey 
Jackey  drew  his  long,  glittering  blade,  and  gave 
the  word.  The  banner  was  raised  aloft;  the 
horses  bounded  forward  ;  and  onwards  they 
went,  with  a  force  which  was  irresistible,  clean 
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through  the  rankfi  of  the  opposing  party,  that  gave 
way  on  each  side ;  for  what  could  stand  against 
that  little  band?  Jackey  Jackey  rode  away  as 
cool  as  if  nothing  had  occurred*  The  settler^  how- 
ever,  who  bore  him  the  ill-will,  had  foreseen  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  and,  as  he  had  his  piece  in  readi- 
nessy  he  took  a  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The  shot 
prored  mortal ;  and  Jackey  Jackey  gave  one 
quiverings  convulsive  motion,  and  fell  from  his 
horse  on  the  ground,  a  lifeless  corpse.  The  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  streamed  feebler  and  feebler,  un- 
til at  last  he  disappeared  beneath  the  gorgeous  cloud 
of  blazing  purple,  and  the  darkening  forest  became 
every  moment  more  shrouded  in  the  thick  falling 
clouds  of  night.  The  stars  now  shine  and  glitter 
overhead;  bright,  oh,  how  radiantly  bright!  But 
one  shines  forth  in  bold  relief,  laiger,  more  glori- 
ously luminous,  and  apparently  millions  of  miles 
nearer  the  earth  than  any  of  the  others;  It 
stteams  full  on  the  spot  where  lies  all  that  remains 
of  the  form  which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  was  re- 
plete with  life.  The  countenance,  where  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart  were  so  strongly  depicted, 
as  thought  after  thought  chased  each  other  at  ran- 
dom in  the  ever  active  mind,  was  now  changed 
into  a  wan  and  withered  thing,  as  it  looked  up, 
unmeaningly,  in  the  pale  starlight  to  that  pure  star, 
which  appeared  to  watch  and  ward  it  from  harm. 


Midnight;  is  past,  and  the  faint  crow  of  .the 
cock  from  some  far-off  station  gives  waming  that 
the  time  draws  towards  morning*  Still  the  g^lo- 
rious  star  shines  on,  shedding  its  lustre  over  the 
spot  as  if  it  had  some  affinity  with  the  dishonoued 
day  of  the  outcast  from  society  which  lay  there 
all  alone.  Had  the  longing  aspirations  of  Jackey 
Jackey  in  his  last  moments  been  some  expi&taoti 
for  his  crimes ;  and  did  the  dwellers  in  that  bright 
planet  rejoice  over  a  spirit  of  innate  [nobkoess, 
rescued  from  a  state  of  degradation  so  low,  with 
mind  and  taste  so  vitiated,  that  the  finely-attuned 
mind  shudders  even  to  contemplate  it ;  or  rather, 
and  we  fear  tlus  is  more  likely,  do  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  that  bright  orb  mourn  over  the  total 
wreck  of  a  noble  and  accomplished  mind  ?  And  is 
it  not  melancholy  thus  to  see  a  man  who  might 
have  benefited  his  species,  and  died  honoured  and 
full  of  years,  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
die  th^  dishonoured  death  of  a  felon.  Reader, 
especially  young  reader,  be  warned  against  ihe 
insidious  vice  of  intemperance.  Look  around  you 
in  the  world,  and  see  Uie  numbers  that  have  been 
ruined  by  it.  See  the  numbers  of  men  possessing 
high  refinement  and  noble  intellects,  who  have 
ruined  mind  and  body  in  the  gratification  of  this 
depraved  appetite.  Be  warned,  then,  and  fly  even 
the  appearance  of  evil. 
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It  is  alleged,  that  in  married  life,  and  in  love- 
matches,  a  squally  season  often  succeeds  the  honey- 
moon, which,  though  the  breeze  may  never  rise  to 
a  hurricane,  will,  with  intermissions,  last  a  long 
while ;  and,  unless  both  master  and  mate  under- 
stand their  duty,  threaten  peril  and  wreck  to 
the  vessel  of  their  peace.  This  season  commences 
at  the  critical  juncture  when  the  husband  begins  to 
find  out  that  the  idol  he  has  created  is  but  of  clay, 
however  finely  that  clay  may  be  attempered ;  and 
when  the  spoiled  wife,  feeling  the  gradual  decay  or 
cooling  of  the  lover's  adoring  homage,  and  the  re- 
laxing of  his  slavish  attentions,  resents  the  change 
as  marked  neglect ;  and  beginning  to  tremble  for 
the  imagined  supremacy  of  the  mistress,  struggles 
by  every  means  to  perpetuate  her  sway.  Nor  can 
royalty  claim  exemption  from  the  common  illusions 
of  passion,  and  their  consequent  painful  dispersion, 
if  there  have  been  love  and  fancy  bright  enough 
to  create  illusion.  James  the  Sixth  and  his  Queen, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  were  neither  the  most  ardent 
nor  imaginative  of  lovers  ;  but  before  reason  had 
established  its  empire  in  their  minds,  and  they 
had  learnt  the  grand  secret  to  bear  and  forbear— 
if  they  ever  learnt  it — ^they  were  liable  to  the  try- 
ing iUs  of  early  wedded  life.  They  were,  besides, 
in  that  position  which  tempted  unprincipled  and 
ambitious  courtiers  to  promote  mutual  distrust 
and  sow  dissension  between  them.  Nor  were  the 
means  wanting.  The  queen  naturally  resented 
the  custody  and  care  of  her  firstborn — the  in- 
fant heir-apparent— being  forbidden  to  her  and  her 


friends,  and  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  whom 
she  disliked ;  and  this  in  defiance  of  her  entreaties 
and  remonstrances.  Her  maternal  feelings  may 
have  .been  wounded  by  tlie  separation ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  her  pride  and  anger  were  inflamed : 
nor,  as  we  have  seen,  were  there  wanting  other 
sources  of  jarring  between  the  youthful  royal  pair. 
The  reports  of  the  violent  family  disputes  at  Holy- 
rood,  about  the  custody  of  the  prince  and  other  mat- 
ters, had  reached  England ;  and  Elizabeth,  both  as  a 
politician  and  a  woman,  was  curious  to  learn  the 
grounds  of  the  misunderstanding  between  hmiMnd 
and  wife,  which  Maitland  had  craftily  fomented. 
There  were,  besides,  strong  rumours  of  the  favour 
shown  by  Anne  of  Dennuurk  to  the  Catholics ;  and 
even  of  her  change  of  religion ;  a  ^slander**  which 
Elizabeth  could  not  believe,  though  she  warned 
Queen  Anne  against  Papist  seductions. 

We  have,  at  this  point  of  Mr.  Tyiler's  histoiy, 
a  graphic  account  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Hebri- 
dean  chiefs ;  somie  of  whom,  more  like  independent 
princes  than  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
acted  as  the  auidliaries  of  Elizabeth,- in  Ireland, 
during  Tyrone's  rebellion ;  while  others  aided  him. 
We  have  also  a  narrative  of  several  of  those  ro- 
mantic incidents,  as  that  of  **Kinmoni  WiBie^* 
and  ''  Christie's  Will,"  which  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  historical  Border  Ballads. 

As  Elizabeth  waxed  in  years^  and  King  James 
increased  in  understanding  and  experience  of  af> 
fairs,  his  probable  succession  to  the  English  throne 
became  the  engrossing  object  of  his  thonghta  and 
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Us  poKcy :  and,  according  to  Mr.  Tytler,  he  dis- 
tovned  sound  judgmtet  in  the  line  of  condnct  to  be 
adopted  in  attaining  this  great  object. 

flufiunst  chance,  he  thought,  to  gain  the  respeot  and 
pod  wuto  of  the  Eaglish  people,  when  death  took 
from  &em  their  own  great  prineess,  was  to  show  that  he 
bew  how  to  rale  oyer  his  own  unziily  sobjects.  Hence 
\a3  y^gonma  determination  to  restrain,  hy  every  possible 
■eaas,  the  power  of  the  greater  nobiUty  ;  to  recruit  his 
exkssted  ffaumces ;  to  reduce  the  isles,  and  consolidate 
histiqgdoD ;  and  to  bridle  the  diOms  of  the  Kirk,  in  all 
aitteis  of  eiTil  goTemment,  or  interference  witii  the 
rojH  prerogatire  :  whilst  he  warmly  seconded  their 
^7b  for  the  preservation  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
RSKlaoee  to  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 

When  the  next  General  Assembly  met  at  Edin- 
kng^,  the  king  suddenly  broke  ofP  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition, and  retanied  to  do  it  honour  by  his  pre- 
wee.   This  was  well  taken ;  and  the  Moderator — 

Thiskedlnm  in  name  of  the  Assembly  for  his  presence ; 
Rsiidiiig  him  of  the  honour  obtained  by  Constantine,  in 
hjuning  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church ;  and  by 
^rid,  in  dancing  before  the  ark*  In  reply,  James  pro- 
mised }aa  zeal  for  religion  since  his  youtii  up.  He  had 
Mvr  esteemed  it,  as  he  declared,  more  glory  to  be  a 
Gaistian  than  a  king,  whatever  slanders  to  the  contrary 
vac  tpeken  against  him.  It  was  this  zeal  which  moved 
Im  to  convene  the  present  Assembly :  for  being  aware 
c^t^  designs  of  Spain,  their  great  enemy,  against  reli- 
S^  and  this  isle,  he  was  anxious  to  meet,  not  only  the 
Ksistry,  but  the  barons  and  gentlemen  ;  to  receive 
tkir  advice,  and  resolve  on  measures  to  resist  the  com- 
inn  enemy.  Two  points  he  would  press  on  them  :  re- 
f-isaation  and  preparation ;  the  reformation  of  them- 
KiVes,  clergy,  people,  and  king.  For  his  own  part,  he 
Vf^er  reftased  admonition ;  he  was  ever  anxious  to  be 
tild  his  faults ;  and  kis  chamber  ^door  should  never 
k  doeed  to  any  minister  who  reproved  him.  AU  he 
Pegged  was,  that  they  would  first  speak  privately  be- 
fore tbey  arraigned  him  in  open  pulpit. 

This  vras  but  a  reasonable  and  even  scriptural 
^i^nktion.  The  king's  address  was  followed  up 
^  a  message,  inUmating  his  intention  of  having 
ill  the  kirks  in  the  kingdom  supplied  with  min- 
istets,  endowed  with  sufficient  stipends ;  and  he — 

Beqaested  the  Kirk  to  canse  their  commissioners  to 
<«el  with  those  eonneillors  and,  officers  whom  he  had 
sffnited  fer  this  pnipese,  and  to  fix  upon  some  plan 
br  eairying  his  resolution  into  effect.  But  he  oommand- 
^i  bis  oommisaioneTS  to  represent  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Crk  how  much  this  good  work  was  hindered  by  them- 
«lTa.  Why  did  they  teach  the  people  that  the  king 
*sA  his  eovKillors  resisted  the  planting  of  kirks,  and 
tnlWed  op  the  livings  of  the  <jergy,  when  they  were 
t^y  Ofost  willing  that  the  whole  kirks  should  be  plant- 
ed, aod  the  rents  of  the  ministers  augmented,  as  far  as 
e^ld  be  obtained  with  consent  of  the  nobility  and  the 
i>chiiien  of  the  teinds,  whose  rights,  without  order  of 
^w,eoiild  not  be  impaired  1 

There  was  now  again,  for  the  moment,  the 
greatest  harmony  between  the  King  and  the  Kirk, 
^though  a  gentle  remonstrance  was  tendered 
igiinst  ^divers  Jesuits  and  excommunicated  Pa- 
(•tsts**  being  still  pennitted  to  harbour  in  the  king- 
^xn,and  spread  their  pestilent  doctrines;  and  com- 
plaining that  the  rents  of  the  confiscated  estates  of 
^Papist  earls  were  not  in  reality  alienated*  The 
^^of  the  self-banishedlordshadremained  in  Scot- 
Uad,as  thsagentsof  theirhnsbandsyandenjoyed  the 
^Tonrof  the  eonri;  and  sbortly  afterwards,  the  Pa- 
M  earl,  Huntly,  it  was  whi8pered,proposed  retum- 
ia^homc.  The  Kirk  was  again  in  alarm;  and  the 
^Bg  once  more  suspected  of  £aTouring  the  Papists. 

Cnriona  readers  may  find  amusement  in  draw^lg 
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I  parallels  between  these  times  and  our  own ;  thongh 
the  modeiti  leaders  of  the  late  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment in  Scotland  show  more  tact  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  when  they  indulge  the  ladies  wiUi 
the  occasional  interlude  of  a  tea  sair^e^  and  platform 
oratory  seasoned  with  merry  jokes  and  person- 
alities,  as  a  relief  to  the  great  days  of  rigid  Fast  and 
Humiliation.  When  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Earl 
of  Huntly,  through  the  influence  of  his  countess 
and  the  favour  of  the  king,  was  about  to  return  to 
Scotland,  there  was  prodigious  alarm  ;  and,  fair  as 
wei-e  the  professions  of  the  ear],  the  alarm  was, 
as  we  apprehend,  not  without  more  serious  cause 
than  Mr.  Tytler  recognises. 

Huntly  had  never,  he  said,  held  any  traffic  with  any  in- 
diriduals  whatever,  against  the  reformed  religion,  since 
his  learing  Scotland,  and  was  ready  to  abide  his  trial, 
if  any  one  dared  to  accuse  him.  He  was  ready,  also,  to 
baniih  from  his  company  all  seminary  priests  and  known 
Papists ;  and  would  willingly  hold  conference  on  the 
subject  of  religion  with  any  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  by 
whose  arguments  he  might  possibly  be  induced  to  em- 
brace their  religion.  He  would  receive,  he  added,  any 
Presbyterian  pastor  into  his  house  for  his  better  instruc- 
tion ;  would  support  him  at  his  own  expense ;  would 
assist  the  Kirk  with  his  utmost  power  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  discipline  ;  and  only  required,  in  return, 
that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  given  him  to  be  satisfied 
in  his  conscience ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  he  should  be 
absolved  from  the  heavy  sentence  of  excommunication 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  him. 

Nothing  could  be  more  moderate  than  such  requests  ; 
bnt  the  Kjak  fired  at  the  very  idea  that  an  excommuni- 
cated traitor,  as  they  termed  the  earl,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  idolatry,  a  crime  ponishable  by  death,  and  who, 
in  the  face  of  his  sentence  of  banishment,  had  dared, 
without  license,  to  return,  should  have  the  hardihood 
to  propose  any  terms  whatever.  It  was  whispered  that 
the  Spanish  faction  was  daily  gaining  strength  ;  that  the 
earls  would  not  show  themselves  so  openly  nnless  they 
knew  their  retnm  to  be  acceptable  to  the  lang :  that  the 
party  against  the  truth  and  liberty  pf  the  Word  was 
bokl  and  confident  of  success,  both  in  England  and  at 
home ;  and  that,  if  some  great  and  resolute  resistance 
was  not  instantly  made,  the  Kirk,  with  all  its  boasted 
purity  and  privileges,  would  become  the  prey  of  Anti- 
christ. To  remedy  or  avert  these  evils,  a  day  of  humi- 
liation was  appointed  to  be  observed  with  more  than  or- 
dinary rigonr ;  in  which  the  people  and  the  ministry 
were  called  upon  to  weep,  between  the  poroh  and  the 
altar,  for  a  land  polluted  by  the  enemies  of  God,  and 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  favour.  A  body  of  six- 
teen commissioners  was  selected  from  the  ministers,  who 
were  to  sit  monthly  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Council  of  the  Qiurch:*'  their  duty  was  to  provide, 
according  to  the  ancient  phrase,  ^Ne  quid  Ecclma 
dttritMfUi  caperet;"  and  through  them  a  constant  cor- 
respondence was  kept  up  with  all  parts  of  the  realm. 

These  proceedings  alarmed  the  king,  who  could  see 
no  good  grounds  for  the  erection  of  so  formidable  a 
machinery  against  what  he  deemed  an  imaginary  danger. 

The  king  wished  to  be  merciful ;  conceiving  that 
mercy  was  his  best  policy,  while  there  was  so 
powerful  a  Catholic  party  in  England  either  to 
oppose  or  to  promote  his  succession.  And  he  had 
reason  for  alarm,  upon  other  grounds,  if  he  per- 
ceived— 

That,  under  the  alleged  necessity  of  watching  over 
the  purity  of  the  faith,  the  Kirk  were  erecting  a  tribunal 
independent  alike  of  the  law  and  the  throne.  Nor  did 
James  conceal  these  sentiments  ;  inveighing  bitterly 
against  the  ministers,  both  in  public  and  private,  at 
counc^  and  table.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  the 
brethren  (for  here,  as  in  all  other  popular  factions,  there 
was  a  more  moderate  party,  who  were  dragged  fbrward 
and  hustled  into  excesses  by  the  more  violent)  entreated 
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him  to  explain  the  oaoflee  of  his  offianoei  and  deelaved 
their  anxiety  for  an  agreement.  ^'Ae  to  agreement/' 
said  the  monarchy  '^nerer  will  there  be  an  agreement, 
as  long  as  the  limits  of  the  two  jurisdictions^  the  ciTil 
and  the  ecolesiastical,  are  so  Tagne  and  nndistingnishable. 
The  lines  most  be  strongl  j  and  elearly  drawn.  In  yonr 
preaohingB»  yonr  license  is  intolerable ;  you  censure  both 
prince,  estate,  and  council ;  you  conToke  general  assem- 
blies without  my  authority  >  you  pass  laws  under  the 
allegation  that  they  are  purely  ecolesiasticaly  but  which 
interfere  with  my  pierogatiTey  and  restrict  the  decisions 
of  my  oonndl  and  my  judges.  To  these  my  aUowanoe 
or  approbation  is  never  required;  and,  under  the  general 
head  of '  Scandal,'  your  synods  and  presbyteries  fulmin- 
ate the  most  bitter  personal  attacks,  and  draw  within 
the  sphere  of  their  censure  every  conceivable  grievance. 
To  think  of  agreement  under  snoh  circumstances  is  vain : 
even  if  made,  it  could  not  last  for  a  moment." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  when  the  feelings  of  the 
king  and  the  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
Mr.  David  Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews,  a 
fierce  Puritan,  delivered  a  discourse  in  which  he  not  oidy 
animadverted  on  the  threatened  triumph  of  idolatry  at 
home,  but  raised  his  voice  against  the  prelacy  which  had 
established  itself  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  The 
Qneen  of  England,  he  said,  was  an  atheist ;  the  religion 
professed  in  that  kingdom  nothing  better  than  an  empty 
show,  guided  by  the  iigunotions  of  the  bishops ;  and  not 
content  with  this  pageant  at  home,  they  were  now  per- 
suading the  king  to  set  it  up  in  Scotland.  As  for  his 
highness,  none  knew  better  than  he  did  of  the  meditated 
return  of  these  Papist  earls  ;  and  herein  he  was  guilty 
of  manifest  treachery.  But  what  could  they  look  for  t 
Was  not  Satan  the  head  of  both  court  and  council ! 
Were  not  all  kings  devU's  baimst  Was  not  Satan  in 
the  court,  in  the  guiders  of  the  court,  in  tiie  head  of  the 
court  I  Were  not  the  Lords  of  Session  miscreants 
and  bribers,  the  nobility  eonnorants,  and  the  Qneen  of 
Scotland  a  woman  whom,  for  fiuhion's  sake,  they  might 
piay  for,  but  in  whose  time  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  good ! 

This  was  fully  as  plain  as  pleasant.  The  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  Bowes,  indignantly  complained  of 
the  insult  offered  to  his  soyereign ;  and  Mr.  David 
Black  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council, 
where  he  assumed  the  line  of  defence  so  often 
abused — 

I  cannot  iUl  in  the  reverence  of  any  evil  law  of  man, 
but  in  so  fkr  as  I  shall  be  found  past  tiie  compass  of  my 
instructions  ;  which  cannot  be  judged  accordingly  to 
that  order  established  bv  that  God  of  order,  but  [except] 
by  the  prophets,  whose  lips  He  hath  appointed  to  be  the 
keepers  of  His  heavenly  wisdom,  and  to  whom  He  hath 
subjected  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  And  now,  seelnf 
it  is  the  preaching  of  the  Word  whereon  I  am  accuse^ 
which  is  a  principal  point  of  my  calling,  of  necessity  tiie 
prophets  must  first  declare  whether  I  have  kept  the 
bounds  of  my  direction,  befoie  I  come  to  be  judged  of 
your  nugesty :  which  being  done,  and  I  found  culpable 
in  transgresdng  any  point  of  that  commission  which  the 
Lord  has  given  me,  I  reftise  not  to  abide  your  mi^esty's 
judgment  in  the  second  instance,  and  to  underly  what- 
soever punishment  it  shall  be  found  I  have  deserved. 

How  "  the  prophets  were  to  declare,"  or  who  the 
prophets  were,  if  it  were  not  the  ministers  them- 
selves who  thus  claimed  Divine  inspiration,  does 
not  appear.  It  was  now  that,  on  Mr.  David  Black 
refusing  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
law,  on  account  of  the  strong  truths  or  seditious 
libels  which  he  had  vended  in  the  pulpit^  the  feud 
between  the  Kirk  and  the  Crown  was  exasperated 
to  extremity.  Both  parties  mustered  their  foroes ; 
but  the  king  was  half  afraid,  and  therefore  half 
unwilling  to  strike ;  and,  hoping  to  compromise 
matters,  he  deferred  the  trial  of  Black,  and  sent 
for  some  of  the  more  judicious  and  moderate  of  the 
i^^unisters^  to  whom  he  said— -t 


It  had  been  reported  to  hin^  that  they  were  in  lerrc 
lest  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  invaded ;  bi 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  mind  than  any  abrid( 
ment  of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk ;  and  he  was  ready,  I 
a  public  declaration  on  this  point,  to  quiet  their  mind 
"  But,**  he  continued,  '^  this  licentious  manner  of  di 
ooursing  of  a&irs  of  State  in  the  pulpit  cannot  I 
tolerated.  My  claim  is  only  to  judge  in  matters  of  b 
dition,  and  other  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  < 
speeches  that  may  import  such  crimes,  wheresoevi 
they  may  be  uttered— in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere :  ft 
surely,  if  treason  and  sedition  be  crimes,  much  more  ai 
they  so  if  committed  in  tiie  pulpit,  vrfaere  the  Word  • 
Truth  alone  should  be  taught  and  heard.** 

To  this  some  of  the  ministers  replied,  that  they  d: 
not  plead  for  the  privilege  of  place,  bnt  fbr  respect  di 
to  their  message,  which  was  received  ttom  God,  and  £ 
above  the  control  of  any  civil  judicatoze.  ^  Most  trae 
said  James ;  ''and  would  yon  keep  to  your  messag 
there  would  and  could  be  no  strife.  But  I  trust  yoi 
message  be  not  to  rule  estates,  and,  when  matters  di 
like  you,  to  stir  the  people  to  sedition,  making  both  n 
and  my  councillors  odious  by  yonr  railings."— '^If  ai 
dare  do  so,"  said  the  champion  of  the  Kirk,  ^  and  bai 
passed  the  bounds,  it  is  reason  he  be  punished  with  a 
extremity ;  but  this  question  of  his  having  past  tl 
bounds  must  be  judged  by  the  Church."—^"  And  aha 
not  I,"  said  the  king,  with  some  asperity,  ^  have  pow* 
to  call  and  punish  a  minister  that  breaketh  out  in  tre 
sonable  speeches,  but  must  come  to  your  presbytery  ai 
be  a  compUuner  t  I  have  had  good  proof  already  whi 
justice  ye  will  do  me  ;  and  were  this  a  doubtftil  cas 
where  by  any  colour  the  speeches  might  be  justifie 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  saying  the  nunist( 
should  be  convicted  by  his  brethren  ;  but  here,  what  nj 
Mr  Black!  <  All  kings  are  devil's  bairns ;  the  treacfaei 
of  the  king's  heart  is  discovered.'  Who  sees  not  tlu 
this  man  hath  passed  his  bounds  t  Who  will  say  he  hat 
kept  to  his  message !" 

It  was  easier  to  demur  to  this  than  to  answer  it ;  an 
so  convinced  were  the  ministers  at  the  moment  of  tt 
reasonableness  of  the  king's  desires,  that  after  much  coi 
ference  and  cavilling,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from  tl 
contest,  till  the  limits  between  the  civil  and  spiritai 
jurisdictions  should  be  discnssed  and  decided  in  a  Ift^ 
fill  General  Assembly. 

One  might  fancy  that  theae  scenes  were  latel 
acted  over  again  in  Scotland — ^but  in  how  change 
a  Scotland !  But  they  calculated  without  ihei 
host  who  reckoned  upon  any  submisuon  from  MJ 
David  Black,  who  need  the  self-same  argomenl 
from  which  the  Catholic  clergy  had  so  often,  i 
ScoUand,  been  driven  by  the  strength  of  the  law 

Come  what  might,  he  would  never  plead  befbre  a  cir 
tribunal  for  an  aUeged  Spiritual  delinquency  ;  bot  if  tb 
monarch  chose  to  remit  him  to  his  lawfril  judge,  the  ecch 
siastical  senate,  he  would  declare  the  trutii ;  and,  if  foon 
guilty,  cheerftilly  submit  to  its  censure. 

Mr.  Cunningham,a  Non-intrusion  minister,  latel 
made  it  his  boast,  that  he  had  literally  trampled  ui 
der  his  feet  the  interdict  of  the  civU  tribunal ;  bu 
he  and  his  associates  did,  at  last,  deign  to  plea^ 
Black  did  not,  and  was  ultimately  found  guilty,  u 
absence,  of  having  slandered  the  king,  the  queei 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Lords  of  CouncJ 
and  Session.  His  punishment  was  merely  nominal 
And  now  anotlier  Fast  was  proclaimed — 

The  Kkk  protesting  that  every  effort  had  ftiled  to  ob 
tain  redress  for  the  wrongs  oifered  to  Christ's  bngdom 
proclaimed  a  fhst ;  commanded  aU  ftithfiil  V^^^^r 
betake  themselves  to  their  spiritual  amour ;  caa^^ 
<<the  Doctrine,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  these  times,  « 
sound  mightUy  ;"  and  protested  that,  whatever  ini^ni 
be  the  consequences,  they,  were  free  of  his  m^e^J 
blood.  ,   X 

The  king  was  enraged ;  and  ordered  Buw*^ 
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p  into  ward,  and  the  oommissionen  to  leave  the 

capital. 

AH  that  be  had  aaked,  he  said,  wbb,  that  his  proceed- 
isp  Ehoold  not  be  made  a  subject  of  pulpit  attack  and 
titter  ecdesiastical  Tailing  :  instead  of  listening  to  wbich 
n^oest,  they  had  yilified  him  in  tbeir  sermons,  accused 
kn  of  penecntionf  defended  Black,  and  falsely  held  him 
ap  to  his  people  as  the  enemy  of  all  godliness.  In  the 
fiee  of  all  such  slander  and  defamation,  he  now  declared 
to  hu  good  subjects,  that  as  it  was  his  determination  on 
tbc  one  hand  to  maintain  religion  and  the  discipline  of 
tbeChndi  as  established  by  law,  so,  on  the  other,  he  was 
reid?ed  to  enforoe  upon  aU  his  people,  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  as  well  as  others,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
KTaeaee  for  the  throne,  without  which  no  Christian 
tacdom  ooold  hold  togetiier. 

Tbat  proceedings^  and  the  lesolts  of  this  embroil- 
iBsnt  of  the  crown  and  the  Kirk,  which  decid- 
edly fixed  the  king's  inclination  for  the  establish- 
ment of  £pi8copac7,  will,  in  oar  own  times,  be  felt 
W  many  the  most  interesting  and  instructiye  por- 
lioa  of  Soottiah  hiatory  embodied  in  the  dosing 
roliDDe  of  the  national  annals.  We  shall  ex- 
met  bat  one  isolated  incident,  which  occurred 
^fheti  the  artifices  of  a  faction  in  the  palace,  con- 
astiiig  of  the  creatnies  to  be  found  larking  in 
emy  palace,  had  to  incensed  the  king  against  the 
citiseiis  of  Edinburgh,  (who  were  the  asealous  snp- 
poitezs  of  the  ministers,)  that,  in  the  heat  of  his  re- 
icBtiiieBt^hearbitrarily  ordered  twenty-four  of  their 
smaber  to  quit  the  town.  This  proceeding  enraged 
thenuniBteTs;  and  their  indignation  ^  blazed  to  the 
%best  pitch,''  when,  from  an  anonymous  letter, 
tbey  learned  that  the  king  had  been  closeted  with 
HsBtly.  The  information  was  false,  or  a  trick, 
bit  it  had  the  desired  e£feet. 

^leaaqiiel  flew  to  the  pulpit ;  and  after  a  general 

&eoine  on  some  text  of  the  Canticles,  plunged  into  the 

prewDt  troubles  of  the  Kirk,  arraigned  the  ^  treacherous 

fjma  "  of  which  they  had  been  lude  the  Tietims  ;  and 

tanuBg  to  the  noblemen  and  barons  who  were  his  audi- 

tcfg,  reaunded  them,  in  glowing  language,  of  the  deeds 

^  their  ancestors  in  defence  oif  the  truth :  exhorting 

'them  Dot  to  disgraoe  their  flkthers,  but  to  meet  the  minis- 

roi  forthwith  in  the  Little  Church.    To  this  quarter 

»  great  a  crowd  now  rushed,  that  the  clergy  could  not 

s^  their  entrance ;  but  lir  Robert  Bruce,  pressing 

^nvaid,  al  last  reached  the  table  where  the  Protestant 

^voBs  were  seated,  and  warning  them  of  the  imminent 

pQxZs  whieh  hung  over  their  heads,  the  return  of  the 

^pisa  earls,  the  persecution  of  Black,  the  banishment 

^jfe  Commissioners  and  the  citizens,  conjured  them  to 

^estzr  theraselyes  and  intercede  with  the  Idng. 

For  tins  purpose,  Lords  Lindsaf  and  Forbes,  with 

u»  Imds  of  Barganie  and  Balquhan,  and  the  two  min- 

'^Ts,  Bruce  and  Wateon,  sought  the  royal  presenee,  then 

^  for  off :  for  the  king  was  at  that  moment  sitting  in 

^  l^Pper  Tolbooth  with  some  of  his  priTy-eounoil,  wliile 

^  Judges  of  the  Session  were  assembled  in  the  Lower 

^««se.    On  bemg  admitted  with  the  rest,  Bruce  informx 

^  Ihe  monarch  that  they  were  sent  by  the  noblemen  and 

°*>we  then  eonvened,  to  bemoan  and  aveii  the  dangers 

*«ateaed  to  religion.    '^  What  dangers!"  said  James: 

i  aee  none ;  and  who  dares  eonrene,  contrary  to  my 

^<*duntaonr— « Dares  l*"  retorted  tiie  fierce  Lord 

l^aay.    "We  dare  more  than  that ;  and  shall  not 

*°^  the  Truth  to  be  oyertfarown,  and  stand  tamely  by." 

^Ve  said  tiiis  the  damour  increased  ;  numbers  were 

*^iigoig  unmannerly  into  the  presence-chamber,  and 

^™g,  itarlhig  up  in  alarm,  and  without  giring  any 

^^ver,  retreated  down  stairs  to  the  Lower  House,  wliere 

^  badges  were  assembled,  and  commanded  the  doors 

^V  ghat.    The  Protestant  lords  and  ministers  upon 

^*  ntsned  to  the  Little  Kirk,  where  the  multitude 

nd  to  addressed,  daring  their  absence,  by  Hr.  Midiael 


Cranston,  who  had  read  to  them  the  history  of  Hamaa 
and  Mordecai.  This  story  had  worked  them  up  to  a 
point  that  prepared  them  for  any  mischief ;  and>  whaa 
they  heard  that  the  king  had  turned  his  back  upon  their 
messengers,  they  became  forious  with  rage  and  dis* 
appointmenl  Some,  dreading  the  worst,  desired  to  se- 
parate ;  but  Lindsay's  lion  voice  was  heard  aboye  the 
clamour,  forbidding  them  to  disperse.  Shouts  now  arose, 
to  force  the  doors  and  bring  out  the  wicked  Haman  ; 
others  cried  out  **  The  sword  of  tiie  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;" 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  an  agent  of  the  cour- 
tiers, or,  as  Calderwood  terms  him,  ^a  messenger  of 
Satan  sent  by  the  Cubioulars,"  yociferated,  **  Amour, 
armour !  saye  yourselyes.  Fy,  fy  1  bills  and  axes  l" 
The  people  now  rose  in  arms ;  some  rushing  one  way, 
some  another  ;  some,  thinldng  the  king  was  laid  hands 
on,  ran  to  the  Tolbooth  ;  Bome,belieyi]^;  that  their  min- 
isters were  being  butchered,  flew  to  £e  Kirk  ;  others 
thundered  with  their  axes  and  weapons  on  the  Tolbooth 
doors  ;  calling  for  President  Seton,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  to  be  given  np  to  them,  that  they 
mig^t  take  order  with  them  as  abusers  of  the  king  and 
the  Kirk.  At  this  moment,  had  not  a  brave  deaoon  of 
the  craftsmen,  named  Wat,  with  a  small  guard,  beat 
them  back,  the  gate  would  have  been  foroed,  and  none 
could  have  answered  for  the  consequences.  But  at  last 
the  provost,  Sir  Alexander  Hume,  whom  the  shouts  of 
the  uproar  had  reached  as  he  lay  on  a  sick  bed,  seising 
his  sw<»d,  rushed  in,  all  haggard  and  pale,  amongst  the 
citiaens,  and  with  difflonlty  appeased  them  into  a  tem- 
porary ciJm. 

James,  who  was  greatly  alanned,  now  sent  the  Esarl 
of  Mar  to  remonstrate  with  the  ministers,  wham  he 
found  pacing  up  and  down,  disoonsolately,  behind  the 
churoh,  lamenting  the  tumult,  and  exensing  their  own 
part.  On  being  remonstrated  with  by  Mar,  all  that  they 
required,  they  said,  was  the  abolition  of  the  aets  done 
in  prejudice  of  the  Kirk  during  the  last  four  weeks  ;  that 
the  President,  Comptroller,  and  Advocate,  men  suspected 
in  religion,  and  enemies  to  the  truth,  should  have  no 
voice  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  and  that  the  good  citi- 
zens who  had  been  banished,  should  be  recalled.  These 
demands  being  reported,  the  monarch  promised  to  lay 
them,  when  put  into  proper  form,  before  his  Council ; 
and  seizing  the  moment  of  tranquillity,  ventured  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  Lower  /Polbooth,  and  aecompanied  by 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  Octavians,  slipt  quietly  into  the 
street,  and  proceeded  to  his  palace  at  Holyrood.  Here 
at  last  there  was  safety ;  and  his  courage  reviving,  James 
expressed  himself  with  the  utmost  indignation  against 
the  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  late  tumult. 

Next  day  the  court  departed  for  LinlithgoW|  at 
an  early  hour ;  and  a  menacing  proclamation  was 
read  at  the  Cross,  denouncing  the  treasonable 
tumult  of  the  previous  day ;  removing  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  courts  of  law  from  Edinburgh ;  and 
commanding  all  noblemen  and  barons  to  depart  to 
their  own  houses,  from  that  rebellious  capital, 
which  was  no  longer  a  fit  locality  either  for  the 
royal  residence  or  the  administration  of  justice, 
^^  This  proclamation,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,-*- 

Had  an  immediate  effect,  and  caused  a  great  altera- 
tion. Men  looked  sadly  and  despondingly  on  each  other. 
The  craftsmen  and  burgesses  foretold  £be  utter  decay  of 
their  town  and  trade.  All  seemed  in  despair  :  but  no- 
thing could  intimidate  the  Kirkmen ;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  one  of  their  principal  leaders,  ascending  the  pul- 
pit, upbraided  them  with  their  pusillanimity,  "  A  day/' 
said  he,  ^  a  day  of  trial  and  terror  is  at  hand.  The  hy- 
pocrisy of  many,  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  others  wUl 
clearly  appear.  The  triid  shall  go  through  all  men : 
from  king  and  queen  to  council  and  nobility,  from  session 
to  barons,  ftom  baroas  to  burgesses,  from  burgesses  to 
the  meanest  craftsmen,  all  will  be  sifted ;  and  sorry  am 
I  that  I  should  see  such  weakness  in  so  many,  that  ye 
dare  not  utter  so  much  as  one  word  for  God's  glory  and 
the  good  cause.  It  is  not  we  that  are  parties  in  this 
cause.    No  ;  the  quairel  is  betwixt  a  greater  prin«a 
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and  Q&  We  nre  bui  silly  men,  and  onworUiy  crea- 
tures. But  it  hath  pleased  Him  who  ruleth  all 
things,  to  set  us  in  this  Office,  and  to  make  us  His  own 
mouth,  that  we  should  oppose  the  manifest  usurpation 
intended  against  His  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  sorrj  am 
I  that  our  cause  should  be  obscured  by  this  late  tumult, 
and  that  the  enemies  should  be  thereby  emboldened  to 
pull  the  crown  off  Christ's  head." 

After  this  stirring  address.  Lord  Hamilton  was  se- 
cretly invited  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  godly 
barons  and  other  gentlemen,  who  had  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Kirk  ;  and  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  excom- 
munication of  Seton  the  President  of  the  Session,  and 
Hamilton  the  Lord  Adrocate  ;  but  in  the  end  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  defbr  this  lawful  process  to  the 
General  Assembly,  when  these  offenders  might,  with 
greater  solemnity,  be  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Mean- 
while, a  Fast  was  proclaimed  ;  and  Mr.  John  Weldi,  one 
of  the  miuisteis,  thundered  f^om  one  of  the  city  pulpits 
an  extraordinary  philippic  against  the  king  ;  taking  for 
his  general  subject  the  epistle  sent  to  the  angel  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus.  His  majesty,  he  said,  had  been 
possessed  wiUi  a  devil :  and  one  devil  having  been  put 
cot,  seven  worse  spirits  were  entered  in  his  place.  He 
was,  in  fkct,  in  a  state  of  frensy  ;  and  it  was  lawftil  for 
the  subjects  to  rise  against  him,  and  take  the  sword  out 
of  his  hand  ;  just  as  a  fsther  of  a  family,  if  visited  with 
itasanity,  might  be  seised  by  his  children  and  servants 
and  tied  hand  aud  foot.  An  exeorable  doctrine,  justly 
observes  Spottiswood,  which  was  yet  received  by  many 
of  the  hearers  as  a  sound  application.  This  insolent 
attack  vras  scarcely  made,  when  Lord  Hamilton,  who 
had  first  received  the  messenger  of  the  Kirk  with  cour- 
tesy, suddenly  rode  to  Linlithgow,  and  put  into  the 
king's  hands  the  letter  addressed  him  by  the  ministers. 
It  was  GonBtrued  into  a  direct  incitement  to  rebellion : 
end  certainly  its  terms  went  fiur  that  way. 

This  letter,  setting  forth  the  wrongs  and  griey- 
ancea  of  the  Kirk,  in  the  person  of  its  commis- 
sioners, (who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh,) 
and  complaining  that  Mr.  David  Black,  who  had 
refused  to  plead  to  any  civil  tribunal,  had  been 
**  convicted  of  treason  and  warded/'  concluded  by 
stating — 

That  the  godly  barons,  with  other  gentlemen  who  were 
in  the  town,  had  convened  themselves  ;  they  had  taken 
upon  them  the  patronicy  of  the  Kirk  and  her  cause ; 
but  they  lacked  a  head,  and  specially  a  nobleman  to 
Countenance  the  matter,  and  with  one  consent  had  made 
choice  of  Lord  Hamilton.  *^  And  seeing/'  so  the  min- 
isters concluded  their  inflammatory  epistle, '' God  has 
given  your  Lordship  this  honour,  we  could  do  no  less  than 
to  follow  His  calhng,  and  make  it  known  to  you,  that 
with  all  convenient  diligence  you  might  come  here,  utter 
your  affection  to  the  good  cause,  and  receive  the  honour 
which  is  offered  you.'' 

This  letter  was  subscribed  by  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  Kirk  ;  Bruce,  Balcanquel,  Rollock,  Balfour,  and 
Watson :  but  the  great  noblepan  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, resisted  the  dangerous  pree'minence,  and  highly 
6ffended  the  Kirk  by  now  placing  it  in  the  king's  hands, 
who  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery. 
In  truth,  the  tumult  recently  committed  by  the  citizens, 
and  the  part  which  had  been  acted  in  it  by  the  cleigy, 
was  a  prodigious  advantage  given  to  the  monarch  ;  who 
quickly  perceived  it.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  the  ministers,  as  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  their  political  attacks  in  the  pulpit,  and 
pleaded  an  independent  jurisdiction ;  but  the  .citixens 
and  bailies  were  unquestionably  amenable  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  and  the  laws.  They  were,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  Protestants  ;  warmly  attached  to  the 
Kirk,  and  a  principal  element  in  its  power.  All  this  the 
king  knew ;  and  when  he  saw  that  he  had  them  within 
his  grasp,  he  d^tennined  they  should  feel  theflill  weight 
of  his  resentment.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  citizens  sought 
to  appease  the  royal  wrath,  and  despatched  the  humblest 
messages  to  implore  its  removal,  and  invite  thsir  sove- 
reign back  to  his  capital.    The  envoys  were  reftised 


access ;  the  provost  was  commatided  to  imprison  the 
mimsters,  who  were  accused  of  having  instigated  a 
tumult  which  had  endangered  the  life,  of  their  prince  ; 
the  outrage  was  declared  treason  by  an  act  of  council ; 
the  capital  was  pronounced  unsafe  ;  the  nobility  and 
gentry  interdicted  from  resorting  thither  ;  the  inTerior 
judicatories  and  the  supreme  court  removed  ;  and  the 
ominous  answer  returned  by  the  king  to  the  citizens,  that 
he  meant  ere  long  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  in  person,  and 
let  them  know  that  ho  was  their  sovereign. 

It  was  now  that  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy 
seems  to  have  been  finally  resolved  upon  by  the 
king ;  who,  shortly  after  this,  pursuing  the  advan- 
tage which  the  recent  violence  of  the  Kirk  party 
had  given  him,  proposed  a  series  of  interrogatories, 
fifty-five  in  number,  which  were  circulated  among 
the  presbyteries  and  synods,  not  '^  for  troubling  the 
Kirk  by  thorny  disputes,"  but  "  to  have  ita  polity 
cleared,  and  its  corruptions  eradicated.*'  The 
spirit  and  tendency  of  these  questions 

Gave  great  alarm  to  the  brethren.  The  king  inquired 
whether  matters  of  external  ecclesiastical  regimen  might 
not  be  disputed,  MoltA.  fde  €t  rdi^ne;  whether  tbt 
prince  by  himself,  or  the  pastors  by  themselves  or  both 
conjunctly,  should  establish  the  acts  concerning  the 
government  of  the  Kirk  ;  whether  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  flock,  and  also  of  the  patron,  was  neeeasary 
in  the  election  of  pastors ;  whether  there  could  be  a 
lawfhi  minister,  vrithont  impotUio  manumm;  whether 
pastors  should  be  permitted  to  allude  by  name  to  eonn- 
cillors  and  magistrates  in  the  pulpit,  or  to  describe  them 
so  minutely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whom  they  meant, 
although  the  parties  so  attacked  were  gniltfesa  of 
notorious  vices,  and  had  not  been  previously  admioniihpd ; 
whether  the  pastor  should  be  confined  to  the  doctrine 
directly  flowing  from  his  text,  or  might  preach  all  things 
on  all  texts  ;  whether  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirit 
might  be  convoked  without  consent  of  the  prince,  he 
being  pius  et  Ckrid\anu$  Magi$lnaH»;  wfaetlmr  it  vrere 
lawful  to  excommunicate  such  Papists  as  had  sever 
professed  the  reformed  fiuth ;  whether  a  Christian  prince 
had  power  to  annul  a  notoriously-uigust  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  to  amend  such  disorders  as  might 
occur  either  by  pastors  failing  in  their  duties,  or  by  one 
jurisdiction  usurping  the  provmoe  of  another ;  wlMPther 
Fasts  for  general  causes  might  be  proclaimed  witbont 
the  command  of  the  prince  ;  whether  any  causes  infring- 
ing upon  the  civil  jurisdiction,  or  interiering  with  vested 
private  rights,  might  be  disputed  and  ruled  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  ;  and  whether  the  civil  magistrate  had 
not  a  full  right  to  stay  all  such  proceedings ! 

These  were  knotty  points  to  resolve ;  and  the 

king's  questions  were  the  subject  of  many  private 

conferences ;  but  at  last  the  Synod  of  St.  Andrews, 

according  to  Mr.  Tytler, — 

As  teas  to  he  expected,  ruled  everything  in  fovoor  of  the 
Kirlc,  and  resisted  every  claim  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
Some  of  these  answers  are  remarkajble,  and  seem  to 
show  that  the  principles  then  laid  down  were  incompa- 
tible with  the  existence  of  civil  government.  Thus,  the 
first  question.  Whether  matters  concerning  the  external 
government  of  the  Kirk  might  not  be  debated  ealvA  jidt 
et  religione  ?  was  met  by  a  peremptory  negative  ;  on  the 
second,  they  were  equally  positive  that  the  king  bad  no 
voice  in  the  discussion  or  establishment  of  any  acts  re- 
lating to  Church  government  All  the  acts  of  the  Kirk 
(so  was  their  response  worded)  ought  to  be  established 
by  the  Word  of  God.  Of  this  Word  the  ordinary  inter- 
preters were  the  pastors  and  doctors  of  the  Kitk ;  the 
extraordinary  expounders,  such  as  were  called  fox  in 
times  of  corruption,  were  tiie  prophets,  or  such  Biea  as 
were  endowed  by  God -with  extraordinary  gifts;  and 
kings  and  princes  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ratify  and 
vindicate,  by  their  civU  sanctions,  that  which  these  pas- 
tors and  prophets  had  authoritatively  declared.  As  to 
the  indecent  and  scurrilous  practice  of  inve^hing  against 
particular  men  aad  councillors  by  omii«  in  the  pulpit. 
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the  J  defended  Ita  ado}>tioii  by  Wluit  they  tenned  ajMs- 
tolio  authority.  ^  The  canon/'  said  they,  ^of  the  apostle 
IS  clear :  '  They  that  sin  pnbliely^  lehnkB  pablicly,  that 
the  rest  may  fear';**  and  so  mnch  the  more  if  the  public 
sin  be  in  a  public  person.  On  other  points  they  wero 
equally  clear  and  diecided  in  fiiTonr  of  their  own  prac- 
tices and  pretensions.  All  things,  they  contended,  might 
be  spoken  on  all  texts ;  and  if  the  minister  trayelled 
from  his  subject,  he  was  only  following  the  express  direc- 
tions of  Paul  to  Timothy. 

Mr.  Tytler  quotes  Calderwood  as  his  autho- 
rity for  these  strange  doctrines  ;  an  authority 
to  which  no  zealous  Presbyterian  will  demur. 
Though  the  Synod  of  Fife  gave  in  these  un- 
qualified replies^  the  king  managed,  nevertheless, 
to  obtain  a  minority  in  the  Greneral  Assembly ; 
where,  with  great  dexterity,  he  broached  his 
plan  of  establishing  Episcopacy,  by,  in  the  first 
place  proposing,  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
many  reforms  needed  in  the  Kirk,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  mintsters  should  have  a  vote  in  Parliament ; 
not  ^Papistical  or  Anglican  Bishops" ;  but,  what 
appeared  bo  Yery  shnUar  in  fimetion  to  these  digni- 
tariee,  that  the  leading  ministers  took  alarm ; 
though  it  was  the  hest  and  wisest  of  their  number 
thai  w«re  to  he  cboeen  to  fill  a  place  in  Parlia* 
nient.  The  most  sturdy  Episcopalian  must  be 
constrained  to  ^ve  some  of  the  leading  ministers 
credit  for  their  clear-sightedness,  firmness,  and 
sincerity,  upon  this  occasion.  They  were  them- 
selves among  the  number  of  those  who  might 
naturally  have  expected  to  attain  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, among  the  fifty-one  to  be  chosen,  *^  as  they 
were  wont  of  old  in  the  papistical  times,''  to  be 
bishopa,  abbots,  and  priors ;  but  either  this  indirect 
bribe  to  their  penoiud  ambition  had  no  influence 
with  tbem;  or  they  might  fancy  themselves  more 
powerful  as  the  chiefs  of  a  separate  body — ^an  inde- 
pendent estate.  They  denounced  the  insidious  pro- 
ject ;  which  was,  however,  carried  in  the  Greneral 
Assembly  by  a  small  majority.  We  now  quote 
from  Mr,  'Tytler. 

The  feeJhigB  with  which  this  triumph  of  prelatical 
principles  was  regarded  by  the  sincere  and  stem  ad- 
herents of  puritanism  and  parity,  will  be  best  understood 
by  this  brief  extract  from  the  work  of  one  of  its  ablest 
advocates,  the  historian  Calderwood :  **  Thas,"  says  he, 
*'tbe  Tro^  heise,  the  Episcopacy,  was  brought  in, 
covered  with  eateai$f  that  the  danger  might  not  be  seen ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  was  seen  of  many,  and  oppoued 
unto ;  considering  it  to  be  better  to  hold  tiiieves  at  the 
door,  than  to  have  an  eye  nnto  them  in  the  honse  that 
they  steal  not :  and,  indeed,  the  event  declared  that  their 
fear  was  not  without  just  cause:  fbr  those  commissioners 
voters  in  parUament,  afterwards  bishope,  did  yiolate  their 
eateatM  as  earilj  as  Samson  did  the  cords  wherewith  he 
bound.** 


The  life  of  the  Kmg  of  Sfeots  for  years,  at  this 
period,  was  anythiog  but  enviable.  He  was  not 
on  the  best  terms  with  his  w^ife ;  the  Papists  mur- 
mured because  he  unduly  favoured  the  Kirk ;  and 
the  Kirk  accused  him  of  favouring  the  Papists. 
Elizabeth  or  her  emissaries  were  ever  busy  fasten- 
ing soapicions  on  him ;  and  he  was  becoming  more 
and  more  anxious  to  establish  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  England,  while  his  ^  good  sister  "  gave  no 
token  of  reoognising  him  as  her  legitimate  heir. 
Besides  these  untoward  circumstances,  witches  and 
sorcerers  were  once  more  getting  a-head  in  Ids  na- 
tive  realm,  in  despite  of  his  potency  over  the  black 


art,  and  dexterous  manner  of  dealingwith  sorcerers. 
Added  to  all,  the  royal  finances  were,  as  ever,  in  fear- 
ful disorder;  and  the  lesser  barons  and  the  burgher 
class  vehement  in  their  displays  of  ^  an  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation."  Money  was,  moreover,  ur- 
gently required  to  furnish  those  embassies  tofriend- 
ly  foreign  courts,  which  were  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  king's  succession  to  the  English  tlirone. 

Sinoe  his  energetic  settlement  of  the  family  feuds 
of  the  nobility,  and  triumph  over  the  Kirk  in  the 
creation  of  bishops,  James  had  begun  to  entertain 
very  high  notions  of  the  extent  and  exercLBe  of  the 
prerogative,  and  was  more  than  astonished  to  find 
himself  thwarted,  both  by  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
dispute  with  the  latter  body  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  spirit  and  independence  of  the  judges  of  that 
day.    It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Tytler*- 

The  snliject  of  qnanel  was  a  judgment  pronounced  by 
the  court  in  fkvoqr  of  the  celebrated  minister  of  the 
Kirk,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
stipend  by  the  king.  Bruce  sued  the  crown  before  the 
Session,  and  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour.  The 
monarch  appealed ;  came  to  the  coort  in  person;  pleaded 
his  own  cause  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  commanded 
the  Judges  to  give  their  vote  against  Mr.  Robert.  The 
President  Seton  then  rose :  '^  My  Uege,"  said  he,  **  it  is 
my  part  to  speak  first  in  this  conrt,  of  which  yonr  high- 
ness has  made  me  head.  Yon  are  our  king ;  we,  yonr 
subjects,  bound  and  ready  to  obey  you  f^m  the  heart, 
and,  witii  all  devotion,  to  serve  you  with  oar  Ures  and 
substance :  but  this  is  a  matter  of  law,  in  which  we  are 
sworn  to  do  justice  according  to  our  conscience  and  tho 
statutes  of  the  realm.  Your  m^esty  may,  indeed,  com- 
mand US  to  the  contrary ;  in  which  case  I,  and  every 
honest  man  on  this  bench,  will  either  vote  according  to 
conscience,  or  resign  and  not  vote  at  all.*'  Another 
of  the  judges.  Lord  Newbattle,  then  rose,  and  observed, 
^  That  it  ^d  been  spoken  in  the  city,  to  his  majesty's 
great  slander,  and  theirs  who  were  his  judges,  that  they 
dared  not  do  justice  to  all  classes,  but  were  compelled 
to  vote  as  the  king  commanded :  a  foul  imputation,  to 
which  the  lie  that  day  should  be  given ;  for  they  would 
now  dellyer  a  unanimous  opinion  against  the  crown.'' 
For  this  brave  and  dignified  conduct  James  was  unpre- 
pared ;  and  he  proceeded  to  reason  long  and  earnestly 
with  the  recusants :  but  persuasions,  arguments,  taunts, 
and  tiireats,  were  unaviiiling.  The  judges,  with  only 
two  dissentient  votes,  pronounced  their  decision  in  &vour 
of  Mr.  Robert  Bruce ;  and  the  mortified  monarch  flung 
out  of  court,  as  a  letter  of  the  day  informs  us,  muttering 
revenge  and  raging  marvellously.  When  the  subservient 
temper  of  these  times  iar  considered,  and  we  remember 
that  Seton  the  president  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  whilst 
Bruce,  in  whose  favour  he  and  his  brethren  decided,  was 
a  chief  leader  of  tiie  Presbyterian  ministers,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  widihold  our  admiration  from  a  judge  and  a 
court  which  had  ^e  courage  thus  fearlessly  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  law. 

The  contents  of  the  king's  celebrated  treatise  on 
government,  the  BadUcon  Ihrcny  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  infant  Prince,  got  rumoured  abroad, 
and  drew  down  a  fresh  storm  of  wrath  from  the 
ministers,  who  could  have  little  more  to  hope  either 
from  the  king  or  from  an  heir-apparent  trained  in 
such  doctrines  as  are  there  set  forth.  What  was 
to  be  expected,  the  ministers  said,  from  a  writer 
who  described — 

The  leaders  of  that  glorious  work  [the  Reformation! 
as  ^'  fiery  i^'d  seditious  spirits,  who  delighted  to  rule  as 
Triimni  plehu*\  and  having  found  the  gust  of  govern- 
ment sweet,  had  brought  a^nt  the  wreck  of  two  queens, 
and  dnijng  a  long  minority  had  invariably  placed  them- 
selves at  tiie  head  of  every  faction  which  weakened  and 
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distnetod  tiid  eotmtryt  What  was  to  be  hoped  for  if 
thofle  men,  who  had  been  erer  the  championB  of  the  trnth, 
were  to  be  held  up  to  Bcom  and  arddance  in  terms  like 
the  following :  **  Take  heed,  therefore,  my  son,  to  such 
Puritans,  Tory  pests  in  the  Chorch  and  commonweal, 
whom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises 
bind;  Ineatbing  nothing  bat  sedition  and  ealanmies, 
aspiring  witiiont  measure,  railing  withont  reason ;  and 
in«.iHtig  their  own  imaginations  (without  any  warrant  of 
the  Word)  the  square  of  tiieir  conscience.  I  protest 
before  the  Great  God,— and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  my 
testament  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in, — that  ye  shall 
neyer  iind  with  any  HigUand  or  Border  thieyes  greater 
ingratitude,  and  more  lies,  and  yile  perjuries,  than  with 
these  fuiatic  spirits." 

These  paanges  were,  it  ib  true,  attributed  to  the 
king  without  any  proof;  but  when  he  published 
the  genuine  obnoxious  book,  it  was  received  with 
the  utmost  indignation,  and  a  rigid  "  Fast ''  of  two 
days  was  held,  *'to  avert,  by  prayer  and  humili- 
ation, the  judgments  likdy  to  fall  on  an  apostate 
king  and  a  miserable  country*"  The  slavish 
doctrines  of  the  famous  treatise  deserved  small 
favour ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  people  and  the 
ministers  were  alike  sincere  in  their  alarm,  and 
that,  as  we  think,  not  without  reason.  They  said, — 

The  king  himself  had  become  the  defomer  of  the  Kirk, 
his  children  were  brought  up  by  an  excommunicated 
Papist ;  and  the  young  nobility,  the  hopes  of  the  country, 
went  abroad  meanly  instructed,  and  returned  either 
Atheists  or  Catholics 

The  arrival  of  a  French  ambassador  at  this  crisis,  in- 
creased the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  queen  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk ;  who  suspected  that  his  mission, 
although  kept  secret,  was  connected  with  James'  in- 
trigues with  the  Catholics  abroad.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  house  of  Bethune,  a  younger  brother  of  the  great 
Sully,  and  much  caressed  at  the  Scottish  court:  but 
what  especially  alarmed  the  Kirk,  was  his  having  brought 
a  Jesuit  along  with  him,  who  was  frequently  closeted  with 
the  king;  whiftt  the  openness  with  which  Sully  was 
allowed  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  caused  the  brethren 
to  sigh  oyer  the  contrast  of  the  present  cold  and  liberal 
times,  with  the  happy  days  when  it  was  death  to  set  up 
the  mass  in  Scotland.  Scarcely  had  these  feelings  sub- 
sided, and  the  ministers  begun  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  departure  of  Bethune,  when 
their  wrath  was  rekindled  by  the  arrival  of  Fletcher  and 
Martin,  with  their  company  of  comedians;  whom  James, 
who  delighted  in  the  theatre,  had  sent  for  from  England. 
To  the  strict  notions  of  these  divines,  profane  plays,  and 
the  licentious  mummeries  of  the  stage,  were  almost  as 
detestable  as  the  mass  itself. The  magis- 
trates of  the  capita],  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
Kirk,  prohibited  the  inhabitants,  by  a  public  act,  from 
haunting  the  theatre.  Bat  James  was  not  so  easily 
defeated. 

To  the  much  canvassed  Cowrie  Conspiracy,  Mr. 
Tytler  devotes  considerable  space ;  and  some  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  character  and  probable 
motives  of  the  principal  conspirator,  the  young 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  in  the  graphic  relation  of  this  foiU 
tragedy.  Mr.  Tytler  is  not  at  the  idle  pains  to  ex- 
amine the  doubts  afterwards  cast  upon  the  reality  of 
this  inexplicable  affair  by  some  of  the  Kirk  ministers ; 
a  few  of  whom  went  the  length  of  starting  the  the- 
ory that  the  king  was  the  true  author  of  the  con- 
spiracy, of  which  Gowrie,  and  his  brother  Alexan- 
der Ruthven,  were  the  innocent(  victims.  Many,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  James  himself,  affected  to 
trace  the  conspiracy  to  England.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, congratulated  her  brother  on  hb  escape  in  a 
letter  written  by  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  also 


upbraided  him  for  hb  impatienee  for  her  deaf 
and  the  indecent  haste  of  hb  preparations  to  ta 
possession  of  a  throne  not  yet  vacant.  She  saj 
in  her  quaint  Elizabethan  style, 

^  And  though  a  king  I  be,  yet  hath  my  ftmenls  be 
prepared,  as  1  hear,  long  ere,  I  suppoee,  their  labour  ih 
be  needfiil ;  and  do  hear  too  much  of  that  daily,  as  I  n 
have  a  good  memorial  that  I  am  mortal :  and  withal 
be  they,  too,  that  make  such  preparation  albrehai 
whereat  I  smile,  supposing  that  sueh  faots  may  ma 
them  readier  for  it  than  I. 

**  Think  not  but  how  wilily  soever  things  be  carrii 
they  are  so  well  known  that  &ey  may  do  more  harm 
otKen  than  to  me," 

Probably  the  most  instructive  portion  of  tl 
volume,  to  those  who  care  little  about  the  dispul 
of  the  Kirk  and  the  Crown,  will  be  the  masterly  a; 
comprehensive  view  that  is  taken,  towards  the  cl< 
of  it)  of  those  concurring  causes  and  that  line 
policy  which  peacefully  opened  up  the  way  of  t 
King  of  Scots  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  whi 
rendered  him,  at  first,  highly  popular  among  ) 
classes  of  his  new  subjects.  The  Basilieon  h 
charmed  the  Papists  and  all  High  Churchmen ;  ai 
Cecil  had  employed  all  hbart  in  dexterously  smoot 
ing  the  way  for  hbfnture  master.  The  Pope  was  sa 
to  have  wept  tears  of  tender  joy  over  the  Basiliea 
while  the  Protestant  citizens  of  London,  prepai 
by  Cecil,  cordially  welcomed  their  new  sovereig 
James  likewise  rose  in  the  regard  of  hb  native  su 
jects  when  they  were  about  to  lose  him ;  and  whi 
proud  for  themselves  and  their  nation,  they  ga 
in  him,  a  sovereign  to  their  ancient  and  powerl 
enemy. 

Often  as  the  melancholy  death-scenes  of  the  ii 
perial  Elizabeth  have  been  described,  they  st 
possess  a  deep  moral,  and  a  touching  interest  in  tl 
narrative  of  Mr.  Tytler.  But  we  pass  to  somethi] 
rarer. 

Not  only  national  and  patriotic,  but  enlightem 

and  liberal  feeling  will  be  gratified  by  the  refle 

tions  iQ  the  passage  with  which  Mr.  Tytler  win 

up  hb  labours,  and  introduces  that  pathetic  inc 

dent  in  which  the  fate,  of  the  ancient  ScottL 

monarchy  and  of  the  Scottbh  nobility  is,  as 

were,  adumbrated : — 

In  this  memorable  oonsnmmatien,  it  was  perhaps  n 
unallowable,  certainly  it  was  not  unnatural,  thst  tl 
lesser  kingdom,  which  now  gave  a  monarch  to  the  gTeat< 
should  feel  some  emotions  of  national  pride :  for  Scotlai 
had  defended  her  liberty  against  innumerable  assault 
had  been  reduced,  in  the  long  struggle,  to  the  veryrer] 
of  despair ;  had  been  betrayed  by  more  than  one  of  h 
kings,  and  by  multitudes  of  her  nobles ;  had  been  weal 
ened  by  internal  fkction,  dbtraeted  by  fknatic  rage;  bi 
had  never  been  overcome,  because  newr  deterted  b^ 
hra9e,th<mgh  ruds  and  iimple  people.  Looking  back  i 
her  still  remoter  annals,  it  could  be  said,  with  perfe| 
historical  truth,  that  this  small  kingdom  had  saccesifuli 
resisted  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  terrible  invasions  i 
the  Danish  sea-kings ;  had  maintained  her  freedoi 
within  her  mountains,  during  the  ages  of  the  Saxo 
Heptaiehy,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  Norman  conqnesl 
had  shaken  off  the  chains  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  b« 
by  the  two  great  Plantagenets,  the  First  and  Tlur 
Edwards,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  tyranny  of  th 
Tudors ;  and  if  now  destined,  in  the  legitimate  course  c 
royal  succession,  to  lose  her  station  as  a  separate  *&* 
independent  kingdom,  she  yielded  neither  to  hostile  i^ve 
nor  to  fraud,  but  willingly  consented  to  link  her  futun 
destinies  with  those  of  her  mighty  neighbour:  like  i 
bride,  who,  in  the  dawning  prospect  of  a  happy  nmon 
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isMitonled  to  VN^gn,  hoi  not  to  foTget,  the  houw  and 
uneofberikthexB.  Yet,  howeyer  pleased  at  this  pacifio 
termioaiion  of  their  long  straggles,  the  feelings  with 
vbichhiB  ancient  people  oeheld  the  departure  of  their 
prioBS,  were  of  s  nelaneholy  natnre;  and  an  erent 
Monied  on  the  aae  day  en  which  he  set  ontythat  made 
s  diep  wprtMiott  nptm  a  natioii  naturally  thonn^tfol  and 
JiyntitionB. 

As  the  mooareh  passed  the  house  of  Seton,  near  Mus- 
rBhoi^  he  was  met  by  the  fimeral  of  Iiord  Seton,  a 
mUeiaan  of  high  rank ;  which,  with  its  solemn  more- 
Mot  and  sable  trappings,  oeonpied  the  road,  and  con« 
tasted  strangely  and  gloomily  with  the  brilliant  pagean- 
tiy  «r  the  royal  caval^e.  The  8etons  were  one  ^  the 
oUest  and  proudest  fkniilies  of  Scotland ;  and  that  lord, 
whose  mortal  remains  now  passed  by,  had  been  a  fkithfhl 
idherent  of  the  king's  mother:  whose  banner  he  had 
leTsr  dsserted,  and  in  whose  cause  he  had  suffered  exile 
sad  proeeription.  The  meeting  was  thought  ominous  by 
die  people.  It  appeared,  to  l£eir  excited  imaginations, 
u  if  the  moment  had  airifed  when  the  aristocracy  of 
Seethmd  was  about  to  merge  in  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
IS  if  tiie  Soottish  nobles  h^d  finished  their  career  of 
tttioiial  gloty,  and  this  last  representatlTe  of  their  raoe 


had  been  arrested  on  his  road  to  the  grate,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  last  of  Scotland's  kings.  As  Uie  mourners 
moved  slowly  onward,  the  monarch  himself,  participating 
in  these  melancholy  feelings,  sat  down  by  the  way-side, 
on  a  stone  still  pointed  out  to  the  historicid  pilgrim;  nor 
did  he  resume  his  progress  till  the  gloomy  procession  had 
oompletely  disappeared. 

We  have  alreadymore  thftBonoe  pointed  oatwbat 
we  consider  the  characterlBtic  distinctions  and  excel* 
lencies  of  Mr.  Tytler  as  anhistorian,  and  also  hb  ap- 
parent bias.  In  taking  leaye  of  him,  and  of  a  work 
whiohhasalieady,byhighauthority,beenpronouno- 
ed  the  Standard  History  of  Scotland,we  must  mention 
one  other  quality,  which  perhaps  in  intrinsic  value, 
and  certainly  in  rarity,  surpasses  aU  the  rest :  This  is 
the  gentlemanly  tone,  and  unfailing  candour  of  his 
remarks  and  his  judgments,  even  in  those  trying  in- 
stances which  must,  more  or  less,  influence  the  feel- 
ings of  eyezy  man  whose  individual  opinions  are 
so  clear  and  decided  as  those  of  Mr.  Tytler. 
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Th8  Gam<len  Society,  which  provided  the  Text- 
book wfamoe  Carlyle  preached  his  ^  Past  and  Pre- 
KDt,*  has  laid  before  us  a  little  book,  from  which 
vs  ftd  strongly  inclined  to  deduce  a  few  sentences 
of  tunbljng  analogy  between  things  past  and  things 
present,  in  the  department  of  political  morality. 
And  we  diall  start  at  once  by  proclaiming,  that 
the  tone  of  pur  reflections,  and  our  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  the  past  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
piesen^  are  both  diametrically  the  reverse  of  those 
to  which  the  mystic  preacher  has  so  nebulously, 
yet  ekMpieiKtly  given  utterance.  In  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  preached  about  the  wickedness  and  the 
Buseiy  of  this  age — ^in  spite  of  all  that  disappoint- 
ed aspirants  may  mutter  about  political  profli- 
gacy, or  that  idle  young  men  of  good  fiamily  may 
grumble  about  a  sordid  and  selflsh  world,  we  main- 
tain that  the  tone  of  political  morality  has  been 
gadoaUy  improving.     It  is  trne  that  there  are 
sboininable  things  done  every  day.    One  man  be> 
oones  a  violent  Patriot,  because  he  ''did  not  get  the 
place  he  wanted  " ;  while  the  person  who  does  get 
it,  is  suddenly  oomverted  into  a  friend  of  "  order, 
property,  and  tbe  established  state  of  things."    A 
deigyman  is  raised  to  the  holy  order  of  Bishops, 
sad  leeeivas  an  apostolic  commission  through  the 
laying  on  of  pontifical  hands^because  hehas  written 
sotait  nnacrapuloas  party  pamphlets;  and  a  nuin 
IS  made  a  judge,  not  because  he  knows  the  law,  but 
Wanse  he  can  say  severe  things  across  the  table 
ia  St  Stephens^  to  those  whom  he  does  not  like. 
StiH  the  reaolt  of  the  hard  struggle  which  is  per- 
pctufly  ragiiig  between  individual  and  public  in- 
^fniUf  between  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  light, 
a»  <hat  efiry  year  beholds  some  gradual  impro  ve- 
BCDt  in  the  morality  of  these  things ;  and  a  sad 
nd  dresiy  prospect  would  it  be  for  those  who  la- 
^m  in  the  garden  of  political  amelioration,  if  the 
boit  vers  ahrays  to  turn  ashes  in  the  month,  and 
tf  psit  inptovements  did  not  foreshadow  a  sneoess- 
U  tisiitt  far  present  exertionst 


It  is  no  longer  in  unison  with  the  proper  rule  of 
party  tactics  for  a  prime  minister  to  slip  a  thousand- 
pound  note  into  the  hand  of  a  distinguished  patri- 
otic member  just  beforea  division-— though  sudi  was 
the  fashion  a  century  ago ;  and  even  then  the  prac- 
tice had  got  so  far  into  questionable  odour,  that  we 
are  told,  the  member  would  profess  to  be  regulated 
by  some  less  ignoble  motive,  and  would  say,  that  his 
majesty  had  shown  his  family  such  marked  kind- 
ness on  last  presentation  day,  he  must  needs  be  very 
ungrateful  if  he  did  not  vote  with  the  court.  A 
judge  would  look  rather  indignant  if  a  note  were 
handed  to  him  on  the  bench,  enclosing  a  douceur, 
and  a  request  for  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  giver; 
but  it  was  the  great  Bacon's  only  defence,  that 
though  he  received  the  cash,  he  was  not  moved  by 
it,  but  decided  all  his  oases  as  law  and  justice  dic- 
tated. There  is  no  man  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
day  when  the  bribing  of  a  judge  was  considered  a 
prudent  speculation ;  and  may  not  we,  or  at  all 
events  the  next  generation,  live  to  see  the  day,  when 
a  falsehood  told  to  the  bench  will  not  be  justified  by 
its  being  paid  for ;  and  when  it  will  not  be  consis- 
tent with  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  the  eti- 
quette of  a  gentleman's  profession,  for  a  man  to 
walk  into  court  with  the  confession  of  a  murderer 
in  his  bosom,  and  try  to  get  him  acquitted  by 
an  attempt  to  fix  the  guilt  on  some  innocent  wit- 
ness? 

In  the  private  deportment  and  convivial  manner 
of  great  personages  too,  there  is  a  considerable 
change.  Greenwich  does  not  witness  a  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  a  Lord  Chancellor  insanely 
drunk,  climbing  naked  to  the  top  of  a  sign-post  to 
drink  the  King's  health,  as  was  said  to  be  veritably 
seen  in  the  days  of  Jefierys.  That  judge  had  upon 
one  occasion  an  attorney  brought  before  him,  charg- 
ed with  some  knavish  trick.  Now  the  attorney 
remembered  the  day  when  the  mighty  judge  haA 
been  a  briefless  barrister,  and  when,  to  impress  the 
public  with  a  notion  that  ho  had  more  busineaa 
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than  waSly  fell  to  bis  ahftn,  he  was  wont,  as  he  sat 
enjoying  his  ease  in  a  cofiee-room,  to  have  a  youth 
in  Ms  employment  whose  daty  it  was  to  rash  in, 
ever  and  anon,  with  great  haste,  crying  out,  *'  Sir, 
there  he  clients  in  your  chambers  abiding  yoor  wor- 
ship's pleasure*  The  attorney  in  question  had  seen 
something  about  Jefferys  which  proclaimed  him  a 
man  to  be  trusted  with  certain  kinds  of  legal 
work,  and  became  one  of  his  first  employers. 
Pluming  himself  upon  this  early  patronage,  as 
attorneys  wUl- sometimes  do,  he  bragged  in  certain 
companies  that  he  had  been  the  making  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor.  In  those  days,  when  a  man  got 
into  trouble,  all  his  eril  sayings  and  doings  were 
ferreted  out,  that  they  might  be  produced  in  judg* 
ment  against  him  ;  and  these  jactations  of  the  at- 
torney were  too  much  to  the  purpose  to  be  forgot- 
ten. ^  He  is  my  maker,  is  he?**  said  the  sayage 
chancellor.  "Very  well ;  I  will  show  him  a  mystery : 
I  shalMay  my  maker  by  the  heels.'*  Lord  Abin- 
ger  would  be  quite  incapable  of  saying  such  a  thing 
at  a  Chartist  trial.  The  latest  instance  of  extrava- 
gant brutality  on  the  bench,  was  in  the  political 
trials  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  last  century.  Lord 
Braxfield  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  practice  of  Coke  and 
JefFeiys  on  that  occasion.  This  judge  was  indeed, 
in  his  conduct,  so  lively'a  representative  of  habits 
and  principles  which  had  long  previously  gone  to 
decay  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  possess  no  more  authentic  record 
of  his  courtenes  than  is  supplied  by  tradition.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that,  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  he  and 
his  friend  Lord  Hermand,  having  a  very  heavy  cal- 
endar to  go  through,  were  compelled,  through  very 
fatigue  from  sentencing,  to  retire  into  a  snuggery 
behind  the  court,  and  relax  themselves  over  the 
social  board.  Becoming  more  and  more  sympa- 
thetic with  every  gkss,  they  had  exhibited  many 
instances  of  mutual  appreciation,  when,  at  last; 
Braxfield  in  a  fit  of  enthusiastic  self-devotion  said, 
tapping  his  friend  on  the  shoulder,  "  Just  sit  ye 
down  Hary,  and  tak  your  piggy,  and  I'll  gae  and 
hang  the  rest  o'  thae  fouk."  Then  is  another  very 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Braxfield,  which  we  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  in  print.  He  was  march- 
ing to  church  one  day  at  the  head  of  the  sequela 
of  the  circuit,  when,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
crowd  was  most  dense,  and  where  the  attention  of 
those  who  observed  the  homage  which  his  ma- 
jesty's judge  was  paying  to  the  Creator  was  most 
intense,  Braxfield,  discontented  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  trumpeters  were  doing  their  duty, 
roared  out  with  all  the  thunders  of  his  singulaiiy 
powerful  voice,  **  Blow,  trumpeters;  blow  like 

h ^,d ye!" 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  our  text,  ^The  Diaiy  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester."  We 
have  read  through  the  whole  of  this  book.  From 
the  worldly  and  business-like  tone  of  the  commence- 
ment, we  were  tempted  to  set  out  on  a  general  exa- 
mination of  its  substance,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  or  not,  ini*  these  confidential 
communings  between  a  Prela^j  and  his  own  soul, 
we  could  find  the  traces  of  an;  services  he  had  done 
to  religion,  which  might  be  Supposed  to  be  an  equi- 
valent for  tlie  worldly  advaiH;ement  he  had  obtained 


by  professing  to  be  a  religious  man.  One  miglit 
read  through  the  whole  book,  without  discovering 
that  the  writer  had  ever  dreamed  that  there  are 
souls  to  be  saved,  or  a  deity  to  whom  he  might  be 
made  accountable.  We  must  not  do  the  Bishop 
injustice,  however ;  there  is  one  person,  and  but 
one,  of  whom  he  cannot  speak  without  giving  some 
indication  of  his  sacred  calling.  On  the  15th  Oc- 
tober, 1687,  he  says,  ^*  Tills  being  the  king's  birth- 
day,! waited  on  him  at  his  lev^e,to  wish  him  many 
happy  years ;  for  which  I  daily  pray."  And  again 
on  die  ensuing  day,  ^'  his  majesty  went  a  hawking: 
God  send  him  safe  home !  Mr.  Towres  sent  me  a 
bottle  of  canary."  In  this  last  entry  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  €rod  appears  in  his  true  char- 
acter. If  we  had  been  bound  under  a  penalty  to 
guess  his  profession  from  the  tone  of  his  memoran- 
da, we  should  certainly  have  sought  after  some 
calling  more  connected  with  the  laying  in  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  than  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  sacred  thoughts  regarding  futurity.  Thus, 
in  December  2,  '*  After  prayers,  and  sitting  in  the 
consistory.  Sir  Rowland  Stanley,  his  brother  Fran- 
cis, Mr.  Egerton,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  and  Mr. 
Chomley,  and  ten  other  gentlemen,  dined  with  me ; 
and  after  dinner,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  brought 
me  a  present  of  8  sugar  loaves,  1  dozen  of  canary, 
1  dozen  of  white  wine^  and  2  of  daret,  and  were 
merry  with  me  till  seven  at  night ;  and  many  ladies 
visited  my  wife."  Discreet  mayor  and  aldermen  I 
and  how  much  more  reputable  in  their  liberahty 
tlian  shabby  Mr.  Towres,  who  presents  but  one 
bottle  of  canary,  yet,  withal,  is  immortalized  for 
the  same.  On  the  9th  **  Mr.  Mayor  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Hancock  and  4116  wife,  who 
sent  me  a  skeg  of  sturgeon,  Mr.  Callis  et  uxor,  Mr. 

Dean,  six  captains,  Mr. .  Mr.  Warrington  the 

brewer  sent  me  twelve  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  sogar 
loaf  weighing  20  lbs  •  •  •  •  I  yisited  Sir  John  A> 
deme  and  his  lady.  Mr.  Dean  sent  me  a  cheese." 
Cheeses  seem  to  have  been  popular  with  the  Bishop. 
On  the  2dd  December  we  have,  **  Mr.  Newton  sent 
me  an  old  cheese,  the  best  I  ever  tasted ;"  and  on 
dd  January  ^  'Mr,  Sherwood  visited  me,  and  pre- 
sented me  with -a  large  cheese."  On  the  9th  of 
August,  the  '^Lord  Molineux  sent  me  a  fat  buck  to 
Wigan ;  I  dined  there  with  Mr.  Mayor  and  tlie 
Recorder :  went  to  the  church  to  prayers.  After 
dinner  called  at  Mr.  Stanley's,  and  went  to  the 
Anchor  at  Preston,  where  I  met  my  Lord  Brandon, 
who  supped  with  us,  and  brought  the  Bayly  of  the 
town,  and  an  impertinent  doctor  of  physic"  The 
notices  which  we  have  of  his  convivial  habits  are 
brief,  but  efiective.  Thus  he  says  of  a  dinner  with 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  ^  I  was  received  by 
the  noble  marquis  with  all  kindness  imaginable 
at  dinner,  from  one  at  noon  till  one  in  the  morn- 
ing." Twelve  consecutive  hours  oooapied  in  eating 
and  drinking !  what  a  hard-working  bishop ! 

There  is  surely  a  family  Ukeness  about  clerical 
minds,  even  when  they  are  not  engi^^ed  in  spiritaal 
things.  The  Rev.  William  Cole,  the  antiquary 
and  friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  belonged  to  a 
time  two  generations  later  tiian  that  of  Bishop 
Cartwright,  has  left  some  fragments  of  a  diaiy,  in 
which  A  like  order  of  mind,  and  of  intellectual  and 
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p]ijfBediiaUia»isat0noeperc6piib]e;  for  example : 
"Febmaiy  1,  Salurday.    Fine  day  and  cold.  -  Will 
Wood,  Jiinior»  earned  three  or  four  loads  of  dung 
into  the  day-pit  dose.     Baptized  William,  the 
aon  of  William  Grace,  blacksmith,  who  "  he  con- 
liimes,  ''I  married  about  six  months  before."     He 
seeos  to  have  been  fond  of  stating  such  facts  in 
their  abstract  umpllcity,  leaving  it  to  the  charit- 
ible  reader  to  draw  the  just  *  conclusion.    The 
Bettor  appears,  unlike  the  Bishop,  to  have  been 
IS  inich  a  giver  as  a  receiver  of  good  things. 
Thnswefind,  "March  6th.    Very  fine  weather. 
Hj  man  was  blooded,    I  sent  a  loin  of  pork  and  a 
spm  x3]  to  Mr.  Cartwright  in  London  "  ;  and  two 
days  later,  it  is  "Very  fine  weather.     Mr.  Cart- 
wzjgbt  brought  me  a  quarter  of  house-lamb  from 
Loodon."    Sensible,  judicious  Mr.  Cartwright!   A 
few  days  afterwards,  there  is  this  sole  important 
entiy  for  the  events  of  a  day :  "  Thursday.    I  sent 
mv  two  Freiieh  wigs  to  my  London  barber  to  alter 
tbeiD,  they  being  made  so  miserably  I  could  not 
vaar  them."    Next  Tuesday  was  a  most  eventful 
day.  "Junel7th, Tuesday.  Windy, cold,  and  rainy. 
I  went  to  an  archdeacons  visitation  at  Newport 
l^^gmd.     I  took  young  H.  Travel  with  me  on  my 
iwd  hoKse,  as  his  father  had  formerly  desired 
ine,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  the  organ  at  New- 
imi,  he  being  a  great  psalm-singer.  [^There  is  more 
of  the  sneer  than  of  the  commendation,  by  the  way, 
in  ihb  method  of  characterizing  a  partiality  for 
meoA  BUflie.  J    Bfr.  Tangnerasy,  rector  of  Bow- 
Biidc-hiU,  pleached  the  sermon  before  the  arch- 
deacon, who  gave  a  charge.    The  most  numerous 
appearance  of  dergy  that  I  remember :  forty-four 
ciDcd  with  the  ardideaeon ;  and  what  is  extra- 
ozdinaiy,  not  one  smoked  tobacco.    My  new  coach 
bofse  veiy  ungain."    The  rector  seems  to  have 
<^^tpnded  Solomons  doctrine  to  comprehend  the 
cpinkm,  that  the  dergyman  who  spareth  the  rod 
liateth  hb  parishioners.    Among  his  Saturday  em- 
pkymcois  we  find,  "  I  cudgelled  Jem  for  staying 
»l0Bg  on  an  errand  at  Newton  Longoeville." 

Bat  to  return  to  Bishop  Cartwright :  there  is 
nmetiung  by  the  way  unpleasant  in  finding  a 
aaae  so  respectable  for  every thix^  that  is  steadfast 
^  true,  possessed  by  sudi  a  man.    We  expect  a 
I^^ebte^s  diary  to  exhibit  a  certain  tone  of  ecde- 
^■itioal  pomp  and  consequence — ^a  sort  of  ever>liv- 
iog  reflection  of  the  possession  of  a  spiritual  lord- 
slup  with  the  substantial  adjuncts  of  a  palace  and 
^  piod  table.     But  really  in  this  bishop's  diary 
tlien  is  little  or  nothing  of  the  high-churchman — 
Bothiiig  that  would  offend  a  Quaker,  a  Unitarian, 
or  8  member  of  the  Free  Church.  There  is  a  reason 
h  tbis :  the  Bidiop  was,  during  the  time  when  he 
vnte  this  diary,  plotting  the  destruction  of  the 
cbich  to  which  he  belong.    On  22d  April,  1087» 
til  oecnpations  were,  "  I  was  at  the  king's  lev^ ; 
tnd  after,  with  the.Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  viftited  Sir 
Ihooitti  ExtiHi,  and  dined  with  Sir  H.  Firebrasse. 
Tbtn  I  met  Bishop   Labpume   and  my  Lord 
Anadel,  who    cairied  me  into  Father  Gally's 
ciomber  to  hear  Cappuchio  sing."     Then  on  Ist 
Xaj,  ^1  was  with  Bishop  Laboume,  who  conduct- 
ed me  into  a  convenient  place  in    St.   James' 
Ch^l,  where  I  saw  Monsieur  Dada  consecrated 


Archbishop  of  Amaaea  in  Ponto,  after  which  I  re- 
turned home  to  dinner,"  Labourne  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  to  whom  James  gave  a  pension 
of  a  tiiousand  a-year  from  the  privy  purse ;  setting 
him  down  as  a  decoy  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
establishment.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Tuam  going 
with  John  of  Tuam,  to  hear  a  cdebrated  Italian 
singer,  or  even  into  a  ^' convenient  place"  to  see  a 
bishop  consecrated  in  Ponto  or  in  Partibm  infide- 
Hum,  would  only  be  a  specimen  of  tolerance  and 
Christian  charity  too  unlikely  to  be  found  flourish- 
ing in  such  high  ecclesiastical  regions;  but  Bishop 
Cartwright's  intercoune  with  the  Catholic  was 
treason,  not  tolerance.  He  loved  his  bishopric 
better  than  his  church,  and  thought  it  better  to 
make  one  among  the  Father  Petres  and  Bishop 
Laboumes,  than  to  be  superseded  by  them ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  likely  to  meet  with  his  re- 
ward, if  the  Revdution  had  not  intercepted  it. 
On  29th  April  we  find,  '*  I  was  at  the  king's  levee, 
saw  the  Quakers  bring  their  address,  was  with 
Father  P.  (Petre;)  dined  with  my  family  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  Mr,  Winwick,  at  Mr.  William  Cole's. 
Went  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxon,  where  I  received  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln's  letter  concerning  his  approba- 
tion, and  promoting  the  address  to  the  king,  which 
I  showed  after  to  his  majesty  in  his  closet,  together 
with  another  letter  from  Mr.  Massey,  both  which 
he  highly  approved  of;  and  dedaredthat  such.men 
as  myself,  who  had  dways  stuck  to  him,  should 
never  want  his  favour ;  and  that  he  woidd  take 
an  effectual  course  to  make  others  weary  of  their 
obstinacy." 

Cartwright's  age  exhibited  some  events  to  which 
there  are  parallels  in  the  present  day,  differing  in 
the  size  of  their  proportions,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  respective  characters  of  the 
two  epochs.  Churches  were  then  crumbling  in 
pieces  and  becoming  reconstructed.  Men  made 
violent  struggles  to  force  their  own  doctrines  and 
religious  observances  on  other  people ;  and  finding 
that  they  could  not  do  so^  made  sacrifice  of  their 
rank  and  worldly  goods,  for  ^' consdence-sake." 
At  that  time  as  now,  people  trembled  at  one  end  of 
the  island  for  the  restoration  of  a  Popish  influence 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  church;  and  at 
the  other,  a  church  writhed  and  struggled  under  im- 
positions which,  it  said, were  unjustly  forced  upon  it 
by  the  State.  Amid  all  this  parallelism,  however, 
how  stormy  and  perilous  was  the  one  period ;  how 
cdm  and  quiet  is  the  other  I  When  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  found  that  they  had  got  the  upper 
hand  by  the  Revolution,  they  breathed  nothing  lescr 
than  extirpation  against  those  whom  they  super- 
seded. In  these  days  the  victors  are  contented  with 
smaller  things :  the  conquering  party  does  not  seek 
the  blood  of  the  conquered.  Such  is  the  improved 
morality  that  we  find  within  the  arcana  of  estab- 
lished systems ;  but  it  is  not  there  that  it  grows. 
No !  it  is  not  in  our  ridi  hierarchies  that  rdigion 
grows;  it  is  not  in  our  princely  palaces  of  learning 
that  education  acquires  light ;  it  is  not  in  the  hall  of 
Rufus  that  the  principles  of  moral  justice  are  culti- 
vated and  improved.  It  is  in  the  simple  but  prolific 
soil  of  ordinary  life,  where  opinion  is  free  to  grow 
unforced  and  unprUned^  that  the  refoitned  morality 
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we  speak  of  has  grown.  Let  ub  be  thankful  in  the 
thonghty  that  when  it  has  onoe  sprang  np,  not  even 
these  fayoorite  lurking  places  of  old  prejudices  and 


opinions  can  entirely  rerist  it;  and  that  the  cares 
of  the  world  and  the  deoeitfiolness  of  riches  are  not 
eren  there  strong  enough  to  choke  the  growth. 


THE  PLIGHT  FOR  PBEEDOM. 

[Prompted  by  Miss  Martiueau^t  Account  of  the  Flight  of  Blaves  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.] 


Bbtond  the  wide  Atlantic  ware. 

In  the  land  oall'd  Freedom's  Home| 
There  groans  for  aye  the  wretched  slave ; 

Thence  ever  comes  his  moan, 
That  midst  the  Free  he  stands  alone ; 

That  right  which  all  should  hold 
Denied — ^the  ng^i  to  he  his  own. 

Not  traffick'd  in  for  gold  1 

GmshM  there  the  husband's,  fbther's  heart ; 

Gnish'd  all  that  makes  life  sweet; 
The  child  and  parent  torn  apart. 

On  earth  no  more  to  meet. 
The  wife  he  to  his  bosom  pressM — 

And  hoped  he  e'er  should  press — 
By  other  arms  must  be  earess'd, 

^niough  loathed  each  caress  I 

His  body  worn  with  toil  serere, 

Extorted  'gainst  his  wUl ; 
His  mind  in  darkness  kept,  through  fear, 

Yet  human  is  he,  still. 
Yet  bums  that  flame  which  eyer  bumeth 

Unquench'd  in  every  soul, 
Which  prompts  the  slave,  where'er  he  moumeth, 

To  seek  fair  Freedom's  goal. 

He  flies  the  lash  and  burning  brand ; 

He  flies  from  ceaseless  woe 
O'er  many  a  weary  league  of  land, 

And  chased  by  many  a  foe. 
By  day  he  hides  within  the  wood, 

Onward  by  night  he  hies ; 
Now  braves  the  storm,  now  stems  the  flood, 

And  still  ftom  thraldom  flies. 

The  hunt  is  up  1 — ^before,  behind. 

They  press  the  flying  slave ; 
But  roused  his  hopes,  and  fls'd  his  mind — 

^is  Freedom,  or  a  grave  1 
Onward  1  onward  flies  he  still ! 

Half-funish'd,  wounded  sore. 
Through  bush  and  swamp,  o'er  rock  and  hill, 

And  nears  the  hoped-for  shore. 

**  Much  gold  shall  pay  his  captor's  toU, — 

A  Thousand  on  his  head  !" 
Eager  they  rash  to  claim  the  spoil ; 

fil  may  the  bloodhounds  speed ! 
Though  every  step  thou  print'st  in  gore, 

Brave  heart !  still  hold  thou  on  1 
One  struggle  yet — one  effort  more — 

The  prize  is  Freedom  won  t 

He  stands  at  length  upon  the  shore, — 

llie  blessed  land 's  in  sight, — 
Afar  is  heard  Niagara's  roar 

Exulting  in  his  might. 
No  help  appears,  no  boat  is  near 

To  waft  him  o'er  the  wave ; 
Again  starts  forth  the  bitter  tear — 

He 's  still,  alas  I  a  slave ! 


But  soon  he  spies  a  distant  bark, 

A  white-wing'd,  tiny  boat — 
To  his  fond  gaze  the  little  ark 

Is  the  noblest  ship  afloat ! 
For  as  the  boat  approaches  nigh 

Where  he  trembles,  still  in  doubt, 
A  glorious  vision  meets  his  eye, 

And  is  welcomed  with  a  shout ! 

For  from  the  mast  floats  Britain's  flag. 

Stirred  by  the  gentle  air — 
Gave  e'er  such  joy  a  ooloured  rag  t 

Or  flag  appear'd  so  fair  ? 
•Tis  joy,  'tis  life,  to  this  poor  wretch ! 

Tis  vigour,  health,  and  food  1 
As,  running  to  the  sandy  beaeh. 

He  dashes  in  the  flood. 

He  gains  the  boat — ^he  climbs  on  board — 

Quick  beats  his  joyfhl  heart ; 
Nor  power  he  hath  to  speak  a  word — 

His  wish  his  looks  impart ; 
And  not  in  vai% — away  they  fly, 

Parting  the  willing  wave. 
To  where,  a&r,  they  can  descry 

The  ref\ige  of  the  slave. 

How  much  of  joy  is  in  that  bound  1 

As  he  exulting  sprincs, 
And  lights  on  F^edom^s  haUow'd  ground. 

As  borne  by  Mercury's  wings ! 
How  sparkle  now  his  eyes  vrith  fire 

They  never  knew  before  1 
He 's  gained  the  summit  of  desire — 

For  he 's  a  slave  no  more  I 

Before  us  now  a  iimhi  doth  stand — 

There 's  vigour  in  his  step ; 
Who  now  can  trace  gaunt  Famine's  hand 

Upon  his  sunken  cheek  ? 
Who  now  the  marks  of  toil  can  trace — 

Limbe  shrunken,  bleeding,  torn  ! 
Or  mark  upon  that  radiant  face 

The  sufferings  he  hath  bone  f 

He  stands  an  alien  on  the  soil. 

Few  friends  to  aid  or  cheer; 
His  prospeets  all  of  care  and  tml. 

With  many  a  pang  to  fear ; 
For  th'  icy  shower  fh>m  Winter's  breath 

Will  pierce  his  southern  form; 
And  laden  with  the  shafts  of  Death 

Will  seem  eaeh  northern  storm. 

But  the  mind  can  give  the  body  power 

To  carry  out  its  will ; 
Give  strength  where  weakness  waa  before— 

Strength,  industry,  and  skill. 
Then  what  to  him  are  toUs  and  care, 

Scant  food  and  vrintry  pains. 
Who  'scapes  from  Slavery's  murky  air, 

And  Freedom's  sunlight  gains  !  H.  F. 
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PART  V. 

Such  was  the  worldly  position  which  wrong 
tears  from  the  gentle  eyes  of  Margaret.  She  had 
borne,  with  ugnal  patience,  the  adversity  shared 
bj  her  husband ;  shs  submitted  with  less  resigna- 
tion to  the  prosperity  tending  to  their  domestic 
dininion.  For  now,  alas !  they  were  often  apart. 
Margaret  had  no  pretensions  to  he  presented  at 
Court.  It  was  much  if  the  king  were  aware  that 
bis  pleasant  gneet  was  a  hnsbuid  and  a  father. 
At  dl  events,  it  was  not  in  that  capacity  he  was 
tonght  as  a  guest  at  the  Royal  Cottage. 

Happy  was  it,  perhaps,  for  Mrs.  firskine  that 
her  eklest-hom  was  a  girL  For  abeady  her  boy 
WIS  at  school,  while  Lily  became  her  mother's 
papil  and  companion ;  and  it  afforded  serious  o&- 
cupation  to  her  leisure  to  rub  off  the  rust  of  the 
i^larahip  hestowed  upon  her  by  her  good  old 
Either,  for  the  benefit  of  her  promising  girl. 

Still  there  wanted,  even  to  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  the  incentive  of  her  husband's  approving 
iinfle;  for  it  was  too  much  to  expect  from  the 
man  whose  hours  were  divided  hetween  the  respon- 
abilities  of  office,  and  the  brilliancies  of  royal  fes- 
tivity, any  very  intense  interest  in  the  progress  of 
copy-hooks,  or  the  mysteries  of  universal  history. 
Captain  Erskine  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  com- 
paratively-sombre home,  prepared  to  relate  rather 
than  to  listen.  He  evidently  attributed  more  im- 
portance to  the  slightest  remark  addressed  to  him 
by  royal  lips,  than  to  the  slow  proficiency  of  a 
child  ;  and  after  conversing  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  with  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  state, 
the  hon-mots  of  a  little  wit  of  three  years  old 
lost  somewhat  of  their  importance  in  his  ears. 

All  this  Margaret  could  not  resent,  for  she 
knew  it  to  he  natural ;  but  she  did  not  the  less 
deplore  her  loss  in  the  extinction  of  perfect  sym- 
pathy hetween  them.  She  fancied,  indeed,  that 
no  distinctions  of  royal  hospitality  would  have 
estranged  her  interest  from  her  own  dear  nursery 
and  sdiool-room.  But  this  arose  as  little  from 
personal  merit,  as  the  worldlineas  of  her  husband 
from  an  individual  fieiult.  She  rightly  attributed 
the  difierenoe  to  the  Inferior  warmth  of  feeling  char- 
acterizing his  sex. 

Without  intending  it,  Lord  Baltimore  increased 
her  unavowed  displeasures. 

"  My  mother  wants  you  and  Erskine  to  come 
down  to  Baltimore  at  Easter,"  said  he ;  **  and,  of 
course,  there  is  always  room  in  the  old  house  for 
as  many  children  as  you  choose  to  bring." 

^  Lady  Powderham  has  kindly  written  to  me 
on  the  subject,"  was  Margaret's  reply ;  *^  and  I  was 
in  hopes  of  behig  ahle  to  accept  her  invitation. 
She  mentions  that  Lady  Mary's  marriage  is  to 
take  place  in  Easter  week." 

^  Yes  :  Greatoux  fancies  himself  chained  to 
town  till  the  holidays,  by  his  duty  to  his  consti- 


tuents ;  and  my  father,  of  course,  sides  with  him, 
as  he  happens  to  helong  to  our  party.  But  why 
can't  you  come?" 

"  Captain  Erskine  expects  an  invitation  to 
Windsor,  and  must,  of  course,  hold  his  time 
undisposed  of." 

**  By  Jove  I  Erskine  is  getting  as  great  a  cour« 
tier  as  the  rest  of  them,"  cried  Lord  Baltimore,  in 
a  tone  of  vexation ;  and  Margaret  did  not  altoge- 
ther succeed  in  repressing  the  shake  of  the  head 
which  accompanied  her  smile  at  the  charge. 

^  It  is  your  doing,"  said  she,  at  length,  ^  You 
have  made  us  sad  vun-glorious  people." 

^  No  1  on  my  soul ! — ^I  have  nothing  of  the  kind 
upon  my  conscience,"  exclaimed  Lord  Baltimore. 
''I  look  upon  courtiership  as  too  thoroughly  a 
game  of  chance,  to  wish  to  see  the  destinies  of 
those  I  regard  embarked  in  the  hazard.  It  is  a 
vocation  which,  like  diplomacy,  no  man  should 
embrace  who  cannot  afford  to  live  without  it." 

**  All  we  possess  is  so  completely  the  fruit  of 
your  friendship,"  observed  Mrs.  Erskine,  ^amestiy, 
in  reply  to  a  remark  so  earnest,  ^  that,  even  had  I 
the  will,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  conceal  from  yon 
the  precarious  nature  of  our  fortunes." 

'^  But  Erskine,  of  ccvrse^  insures  his  life  ?"  de- 
manded Lord  Baltimore.  **  It  was  the  first  mea- 
sure I  suggested  to  him  on  his  ooming  hither ;  and 
he  seemed  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity." 

*^  Yes :  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  such  a  pre- 
caution as  the  duty  of  all  official  men  towards  their 
famUies." 

**  But  are  you  not  certain  of  his  having  effected 
a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  ?" 

'*  It  would  scarcely  have  become  me  to  press 
such  an  inquiry,"  replied  Mrs.  Erskine,  with  a  deep 
blush.  ^^  To  show  solicitude  on  such  a  point, — ^I 
—who  was  portionless,— who— "      ^ 

^  You  are  the  mother  of  children,"  resumed 
Lord  Baltimore,  more  sternly;  '*and  it  is  your 
paramount  duty  to  look  to  their  interests." 

^  AA  insurance  on  a  life  (so  good,  thank  God, 
as  my  husband's)  is  a  costiy  thing,  I  believe,  to 
accomplish  1"  observed  Mrs.  Erskine ;  betraying  by 
the  remark  that  the  subject  had  heen  discussed 
between  her  and  her  husband. 

^  Certainly.  It  could  not  be  done  without 
sacrifice;  hut  it  is  a  sacrifice  incumbent  on  the 
father  of  a  famUy.  Between  ourselves,  dear  Mrs. 
Erskine,  I  often  think  with  anxiety  on  the  uncer- 
tain tenure  of  your  fortunes.  Courtiership,  among 
the  other  evils  attached  to  the  vocation,  is  an  ex- 
pensive calling.  Royalty  perceives  no  diflerence 
in  the  income  of  the  man  of  twelve  thousand 
a-year,  and  the  man  of  twelve  hundred ;  and  these 
constant  journeys  and  gratuities ;  the  expenses  of 
dress,  servants,  and  equipage ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  heavy  pull  of  the  whist-table ;  are  somewhat 
beyond  the  means  of  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
lay  by,  at  least,  a  fourth  of  his  incomings." 
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Captain  Erskine  is  so  good  a  player/' — ^said 
Margaret,  unwilling  to  coincide,  unable  to  deny, 
unwilling  to  confirm, — '*  that,  I  fancy,  he  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  losses  at  play." 

*^  Perhaps  not ;  but  the  habit  of  risking  a  ten 
times  higher  stake  than  he  has  a  right  to  hazard, 
destroys  his  just  appreciation  of  money.  A  false 
standard  is.  ever  before  his  eyes :  he  becomes  ac- 
customed to  trifle  with  sums  which  he  ought  to  re- 
gard as  serious." 

Mrs.  Erskine  no  longer  attempted  to  reply. 
Too  painfully  was  she  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
all  this.  She  knew  that,  for  the  first  time,  now, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  prosperity,  they  were 
contracting  debts.  She  had  heard,  with  conster- 
nation, her  husband  talk  of  employing  a  certain 
fashionable  tailor,  **  because  he  was  a  capital  fel- 
low, whp  (Minchem  assured  him)  never  bored 
people  for  money."  Lord  Baltimore  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  his  suspicion,  that  the  moral  principle  of 
Erskine's  noble  nature  was  deteriorated. 
.  In  order  to  divert  the  conversation  from  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  she  reverted  to  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Mary  Baltimore  and  Lord  John  Greatoux. 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  they  will  be  tolerably  happy, 
as  times  go,"  was  his  reply  to  her  gratulations. 
^'  It  is  a  perfectly  well-assorted  match.  They 
have  the  same  tastes  and  ambitions  :  both  are 
wedded  to  the  world,  and  ought  to  agree  when 
yveddidd  to  each  other." 

A  pang  shot  through  the  heart  of  Margaret. 
She  fancied  that  this  marked  evlogyof  well-as- 
sorted marriages,  arose  from  the  doud  he  saw  ga- 
thering over  her  own — ^her  own  bo  full  of  dispro- 
portion !  But  Lord  Baltimore  contemplated  only 
a  moral  equality. 

"  For  0^  part,'*  added  he,  bitterly,  (as,  by  re- 
maining silent,  she  had  afforded  him  leisure  for 
t1|e  reflection,  that  even  merit  such  as  hers,  and 
excellence  such  aai  Erskine's,  oould  not  secure  per- 
fect unanimity,)  *^  for  my  part,  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  I  am  inclined  to  wonder  at  any  person  s 
riskiug  the  contrarieties  of  matrimony.  Perhaps 
from  ^e' perversity  of  human  nature,  because  my 
father  and  mother  torment  my  soul  out  to  many, 
I  have  all  but  vowed  a  vow  to  live  and  die  a  ba- 
chelor." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  apprize  Mrs. 
Erskine,  that  this  resolution  arose  from  an  inti- 
mation made  by  Lord  Powderham,  (on  sounding 
the  depths  of  hb  paternal  liberality,)  that  fortune 
must  be  his  primary  consideration  in  the  choice  of 
a  wife,  being  unable  to  make  a  settlement  on  him 
becoming  his  position  in  the  world,  as  heir-appa- 
rent to  an  earldom ;  but  he  did  hope  she  might 
repeat  it  to  Miss  Erskine,  so  as  to  neutralize  any 
expectation  she  might  have  formed,  and  had,  per- 
haps, a  right  to  fonn,  from  the  nature  of  his  at- 
tentions whenever  they  met  at  Somerset  House. 

But  on  glancing  towards  his  companion,  to  as- 
certain ihe  effect  produced  by  his  declaration,  he 
saw  that  Max^garet's  feelings  were  otherwise  ab- 
sorbed. Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  anxiety  for 
her  husband  In  her  heart. 

He  now,  for  the  first  time,  noticed  how  much 
thinner  and  paler  she  had  become  since  her  aiTival 


in  town.  Though  still  a  lovely  woman,  she  was 
ten  years  older ;  and  bitterly  did  he  accuse  himself 
of  having  wholly  overlooked  the  change.  In  his 
growing  partiality  for  the  pleasant  society  of  Geor- 
giana,  he  felt  that  he  had  taken  too  little  thought 
of  the  cares  beginning  to  shed  their  thorns  in  the 
path  of  Margaret. 

^  But  even  if  Erskine  be  unable  to  accompany 
you  to  Baltimore  at  Easter,"  said  he,  replying  to 
his  own  observation  on  the  change  in  her  appear- 
ance, ^  why  not  bring  the  children?  It  will  do 
you  all  good.  You  are  pining,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Erskine,  in  the  confinement  of  London.  You 
were  not  bom  for  our  atmosphere :  you  want  the 
fields  and  forests  to  restore  you.  You  want  the 
sunshine  of  the  country." 

^  I  want  the  sunshine  of  the  soul !"  burst  invo- 
luntarily from  the  quivering  lips  of  Margaret ;  and 
the  tears  flowing  unrestrainedly  from  her  eyes, 
appealed  so  forcibly  to  the  feelings  of  her  compan- 
ion, that,  rising  from  his  seat  and  approaching 
her,  he  took  her  hand  with  brotherly  interest,  as 
he  uttered  a  few  broken  words,  not  of  comfort,  but 
of  exhortation. 

Unluckily,  before  either  of  them  had  recovered 
their  composure,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Adolphus  Minchem  (who,  ever  since  the  favour  of 
royalty  had  brightened  the  prospects  of  Captain 
Erskine,  assumed  a  violent  friendship  towards  him, 
as  a  better  speculation  than  his  pretoided  passion 
for  the  pretty  duchess)  made  his  appearance,  with 
an  official  message  from  Lord  Powderham. 

^*  Where  is  Erskine  ?  "  cried  he,  evidently  con- 
fused by  the  untimeliness  of  his  en^r^.  **  I  want 
excessively  to  see  Erskine."  And  Margaret,  with 
whom  the  time-serving  Secretary  was  no  favourite, 
unluckily  found  no  better  answer  to  make  than — 
*^  Then  you  should  have  gone  straight  to  his  ofSce. 
You  must  be  aware  that,  at  this  time  of  day.  Captain 
Erskine  is  always  engaged  at  the  Board." 

The  significant  smile  with  which  Minchem 
glanced  from  the  lady  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
from  Lord  Baltimore  back  to  the  lady,  at  this  can- 
did statement,  caused  the  blood  to  rush  into  the 
cheeks  of  the  former,  not  with  shame,  but  indig- 
nation. For,  without  surmising  that  any  former 
suspicion  had  been  attached  to  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  Erskines,  by  the  malicious  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  he  felt  how  fatally  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  now  discover- 
ed laid  them  open  to  the  slanders  of  an  evil  tongue. 

^  If  you  are  going  in  search  of  Erskine,  Min- 
chem," said  he,  *^  give  me  leave  to  accompany 
you.  I  also  came  hither  with  a  message  to  him ; 
and  shall  be  glad  to  take  back  his  answer  to  my 
mother.  By  the  way,  perhaps  you  can  save  me 
the  trouble  of  the  visit,  by  informing  me  whether 
he  spends  the  holidays  at  Windsor? " 

Lord  Baltimore  rightly  conjectured  that  Mln- 
chem's  attention  would  be  distracted  by  thb  hint 
that  a  party  was  forming  at  Baltimore  Castle,  to 
which  he  had,  as  yet,  received  no  invitation ;  and, 
as  the  Secretary  professed  utter  ignorance  of  Cap- 
tain Ersklne's  engagements,  they  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed together  to  his  office  in  search  of  him. 

But  their  depaiiurc  was  only  a  signal  for  re-  ■ 
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newal  of  the  tears  of  Maigaret.  Not  because  any 
idea  that  the  nature  of  Lord  Baltimore's  attentions 
to  her  oould  be  made  the  subject  of  calumny^ 
glanced  acroes  her  mind.  To  her  he  iiras  still  and 
only  her  husband's  benefactor.  But  the  moment 
ht  avowed  anxiety  on  Erskine's  account^  she  felt 
herself  indeed  privileged  to  be  wretched. 

On  hurrying  home  that  day  from  an  audience  at 
the  Treasury,  (from  which  Minchem  had  driven 
liim  in  his  cab,)  to  dress  in  the  utmost  haste  for  a 
dinner  at  the  mansion  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished satellites  of  the  Carlton  Court,  her  hus- 
band found  the  eyes  of  his  gentle  Maigaret  swollen 
with  weeping  ;  and  eager  were  his  inquiiies  as  to 
the  origin  of  her  grief.  Had  anything  happened 
to  her  or  the  children  ?  Had  any  one  otfended 
her?  Finding,  however,  that  he. could  extract 
from  her  nothing  but  negatives,  easily  mistaken 
for  sullen,  and  being,  as  he  more  than  once  re- 
minded her,  ^  in  the  deuce  of  a  hurry,"  he  was 
obliged  to  defer  his  investigations  and  consolations 
till  a  zaore  convenient  season  :  ^  Lord  Grassfield 
bemg  the  sort  of  punctual  man  who  was  not  to  be 
kept  waiting." 

While  proceeding  to  Jiis  dinner-party  as  fast  as 
a  hackney  coach  could  rumble,  his  mind  naturally 
reverted  to  the  low  spirits  of  his  wife. 

**  I  wonder  what  can  have  put  poor  Margy 
so  plaguily  outi "  was  his  conjugal  soliloquy. 
**  Hin^em .  told  me  he  found  Baltimore  sitting 
mth  her  at  five  o'clock :  so  that  she  cannot  have 
been  fretting,  as  she  sometimes  does,  for  want  of 
campaay.  Bnt  I  verily  believe  women  love  to  cry 
a  little  now  and  then,  to  get  rid  of  their  vapours. 
When  thqr  have  no  family  cares,  they  expend  their 
tears  on  some  sentimental  novel.  But  I  should  have 
thought  9iargy  had  enjoyed  enough  of  weeping  in 
earnest^  in  our  darker  days,  to  find  pleasure  in  cry- 
ing for  nothing." 

While  the  fortunes  of  the  Erskines  were  under- 
going these  singular  transitions,  Apston  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  its  sleepy  way.  Spring  after 
spring  renewed  the  velvet  margin  of  the  Severn ; 
while  the  noble  river  reflected  the  same  unmean- 
ing smfle  on  the  foolish  face  of  the  litUe  town,  as 
it  gazed  down  upon  the  flowing  waters  it  knew  not 
how  to  turn  to  account.  Its  streets  were  still 
green. ¥dth  grass ;  and  its  tabby  coteries  bitter  with 
^ite. 

How  oould  it  be  expected  to  reconcile  itself  to 
the  deqnee,  that  a  being  so  devoid  of  personal  merit 
as  Miss  Lavinia,  should  enjoy  over  her  fellow 
Apstonians  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  residence 
like  the  AVhite  House,  and  the  possession  of  near- 
ly one  hundred  thousand  pounds  8  per  cent,  con- 
sols^ but  of  a  kinsman  beloved  of  earls,  and  en- 
titled to  share  the  bread  and  salt  of  royalty  \  For, 
though  aware  that  they  knew  the  precise  degree 
of  affection  subsisting  between  her  and  her  cousin 
the  Captain,  she  did  not  scruple  to  queen  it  over 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  his  courtly  favour. 
Whenever  an  Apstpnian  had  an  object  to  accom- 
plish in  public  life^  Miss  Lavinia  was  sure  to  re- 
mind them  that^  '^  had  they  behaved  more  gra- 
donsly  to  ppor  Captain  Erskine  during  his  sojourn 
among  theni,  they  might  now  reap  the  benefit  of 


his  influence  at  Court ;  '*  and  on  the  days  when 
the  newspapers  announced  his  arrival  at,  or  depar- 
ture from  Windsor,  there  was  no  calling  at  the 
White  House.  No  longer  adverting  to"Alick's 
prospect  of  a  baronetcy,"  as  a  thing  worthy  his 
inheritance,  the  country-cousin  seemed  to  fancy  it 
depended  entirely  upon  his  own  whim  and  fancy 
at  what  period  he  chose  to  be  made  a  peer.  Per- 
haps, in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  did  not  altogether 
despair  of  seeing  him  figure  in  The  Gazette  and  tiie 
House  of  Lords  as  "  Alexander  Erskine,  Baron 
Apston.'* 

Yet  all  the  recognition  bestowed  by  Captain 
Erskine  since  his  establishment  in  London  upon 
the  ingrata  patria  of  his  wife,  was  occasionally  to 
commend  it  to  the  care  of  the  worst  of  angels ; 
while  even  Margaret  (though  in  her  reveries  she 
still  reverted  to  the  Boumefields  and  Severn-side 
as  the  sum  of  her  nearest  approach  to  perfect  hap- 
piness) had  held  no  further  communication  with 
Apston  than  by  a  commission  to  the  Hobarts 
to  redeem  for  her  from  the  present  possessors, 
whoever  they  might  be,  the  few  sets  of  books 
presented  to  her  father  by  his  pupils,  with  which 
her  extremity  of  poverty  had  compelled  her  to 
part. 

But  if  the  Erskines  obeyed  in  their  prosperity 
as  impIiciUy  as  in  their  adversity.  Miss  Lavinla's 
admonition  to  *^  let  her  hear  no  more  of  them," 
the  old  lady  felt  convinced  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  voice  of  nature  must  cry  aloud  in 
their  hearts.  She  was  still  in  monthly,  weekly, 
daily,  and  hourly  expectatbn  of  hearing  from  "her 
cousin  the  Captain."  Laying  to  her  stubborn  soul 
the  flattering  unction  that  a  letter  might  at  any 
time  be  on  the  road,  dated  perhaps  from  tho  pie- 
cincts  of  royalty,  expressing  contrition,  and  en- 
treating a  restoration  to  favour,  she  was  encouraged 
in  all  her  bitter  nigger-driving  over  Miss  Toddles 
and  the  other  victims  of  her  caprices,  by  full  re- 
liance upon  an  eventual  reconciliation  with  her 
nearest  of  kin. 

Never,  however,  was  there  less  probability  of 
any  concession  of  the  kind.  Induced  in  the  first 
instance  to  dismiss  her  from  his  thoughts  as  some- 
thing bitter  and  odious,  a  woman  who  had  wronged 
his  wife  and  n^lected  her  children,  there  was  no- 
thing now  to  recall  her  to  his  recollection.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  he  considered  the  inheritance  a 
lost  case  ;  and  with  no  other  views  was  he. likely 
to  regard  her.  There  was  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween such  a  person  and  those  among  whom  he 
abided.  Having  forgotten  hb  own  people  and  his 
father's  house,  having  foigotten  his  days  of  ad- 
versity, having  forgotten  his  good  resolutions, 
having  forgotten  himself,  how  was  he  likely  to 
remember  the  crabbed  old  maid  of  the  White 
House? 

Meanwhile  the  good  seed  scattered  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  field  he  was  ac- 
cused by  Adolphus  Minchem  of  trying  to  sow  with 
tares,  was  bringing  forth  fruit.  Tlie  attention  of 
Margaret,  once  directed  to  the  perils  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  did  not  again  lose  sight  of  them.  Since 
new  hazard  of  poverty  was  incuried  by  their  re^ 
cent  agcession  of  ipcome,  slie  found  courage  tg 
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treat  it  Wee  povertyy-^to  retrenoh  and  eoonomize. 
She  Tose  earlier,  dLe  worked  harder,  she  devoted 
herself  mere  seduloosly  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  the  care  of  their  apparel,  the  superintend- 
ance  of  their  liyes.  Like  a  Roman  matron,  ehe  took 
her  sliare  of  the  hihoors  of  her  hand-nuudeni,  and 
was  not  ashamed. 

Instead  of  allowing  herself  to  he  persoaded,  as 
had  heen  nearly  the  case,  to  accompany  Lady 
Carrolstown  now  and  then  to  the  opera,  or  appear 
in  the  Park  in  the  hriUiant  equipage  of  Mrs. 
Wakehurst,  she  set  to  work  as  diligently  as  she 
had  ever  done  under  the  orders  of  Dame  Hohart's 
family  in  her  humhle  lodging  in  the  Market  Place, 
after  an  expedition  to  the  Boumefielcls. 

But  all  this  passed  unnoticed  by  her  husband. 
His  life  was  beginning  to  be  as  the  phantasm  of  a 
dream.  Between  the  pauses  of  his  offidal  life,  he 
had  always  some  royal  commission  to  execute, 
some  person  to  visit,  or  object  to  see,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  king. 

Adolphus  Minchem,  who  neyer  set  foot  in  the 
royal  presence,  but  was  aware  of  Erskine's  triumphs 
from  the  missions  he  had  often  to  indite  in  Lord 
Powderham's  name,  often  suggested  to  the  favouiv 
ite,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  that  he  ought  to 
obtain  an  appointment  in  the  Royal  Household. 

"Who  wUl  obtain  it  for  me?"  cried  Erskine, 
laughing.  ^^  Lord  Powderham  (as  no  one  knows 
better  than  yourself)  has  already  done  marvels 
for  me.  It  would  be  monstrous  on  my  part,  the 
height  of  indelicacy  and  absurdity,  to  expect  him 
to  do  more.  And  from  what  I  haye  seen  of  the 
king,  though  the  kindest  natured  of  men,  he  ier 
one  of  the  lastto  whom  such  a  project  would  occur, 
unless  shggested  to  him  by  others.  He  has  pro- 
bably been  told  that  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
cellent places,  and  concludes  me  to  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  certain  amount  of  private  fortune. 
Were  I  to  make  a  profession  of  poverty,  I  should 
proclaim  myself  unfitted  for  the  position  to  which 
his  kindness  has  promoted  me.  No  chance,  there- 
fore, of  the  promotion  to  which  you  allude,  unless 
at  the  proposition  of  some  better  friend  than  I  am 
iver  likely  to  obtain  at  court. " 

**  But  consider  your  claims  upon  Baltimore !" 

"Heaven  knows  they  have  been  a  thousand- 
fold discharged,"  cried  Captain  Erskine. 

"  Obligations  of  that  kind  are  never  fully  dis- 
charged. He,  at  least,  is,  I  am  sure,  of  that  opinion.'' 

"The more  reason  that  I  should  think  other- 
Wise. 

"  Besides  he  has  such  a  strong  personal  affection 
for  you  all ;  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  the  chil- 
dren,/)r  Mrs,  Erskine  I" 

"  Yes !  he  loves  the  children  almost  like  a  fa- 
ther !*  exclaimed  Erskine,  vrith  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity which  Minchem  regretted  the  necessity  of 
enjoying  without  a  confederate.  "  And  he  would, 
I  really  believe,  do  anything  in  the  world  for  Mar- 
garet. No  one  better  understands  her  value.  But 
I  should  be  ashamed  if  he  fancied  there  could  be 
the  smallest  occadon  to  do  anything  for  her.  We 
are  fifty  times  better  off  than  I  ever  expected. 
'TIs  true,  I  have  a  cursed  old  hag  of  a  maiden  aunt, 
with  a  fortune  of  three  thousand  a-year,  and  not 


another  relation  in  the  worid,  who  once  declared 
me  her  heir,  and  has  turned  her  back  upon  us. 
But  on  ker  1  had  long  ceaaed  to  count*" 

"  Still,  the  case  is  not  hopeless  ?  " 

"Perfectly  so.  Past  praying  for  I  In  £&oty  I 
haye  no  excuse  for  not  living  vrithin  my  income, 
except  that,  on  first  coming  to  town,  a  thooaaad 
little  expenses  occur  which  do  not  happen  again. 
A  year  or  two  hence,  I  shall  be  rich  again ;  a 
year  or  two  hence,  I  shall  have  brought  matters 
round!" 

"  I  was  afraid,  my  dear  fallow,''  said  Minchem, 
cordially,  (perceiving  Erskine  in  the  vein  to  be 
communicative,)  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  it  a 
mieisstl'* 

"  Between  ourselves,  the  last  three  months  have 
been  the  devil !  The  last  time  I  was  at  the  Cot- 
tage, there  was  such  infernal  betting  going  on !  I 
kept,  of  course,  out  of  it ;  for  a  five  pound  note 
staked  here  and  there,  (more  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation and  accidentally  than  for  anything  else,) 
does  not  pass  for  betting.  It  makes  a  sad  hole, 
however,  in  a  slender  pocket-book,  as  I  daresay 
you  have  found  before  now.  Blessed,  ther^ore,  be 
the  advent  of  quarter-day !" 

"But  your  bank^  can  set  any  trifle  of  that 
kind  straight  for  y6u,"  observed  Minchem,  care- 
lessly. 

"I  have  none.  When  I  was  on  service,  my 
agent  was  my  banker ;  now  I  have  received  my 
half-pay  myself.  What  has  a  poor  hand-to-mouth 
fellow  like  myself  to  do  with  a  banker  ?" 

"  Precisely  what  I  said  just  now.  Obtain  his 
assistance  in  making  two  ragged  ends  meet.  If 
you  want  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds^  I  will  take 
you  to  mine,  (a  relaticm  of  my  own,)  who  will,  I 
am  satisfied,  ,be  happy  to  oblige  you.  /  wUl  ex- 
plain matters  to  him.  Your  salary  can  be  paid 
over  to  him,  I  will  take  care  of  the  arrange* 
ments." 

Captain  Erskine,  really  in  want  of  the  sum 
specified,  gratefully  accepted  the  offer.  He  had 
left  home  that  morning,  dreading  lest  Margaret 
should  apply  to  him  for  the  means  of  meeting 
certain  family  expenses,  never  before  allowed  to 
accumulate ;  and  could  not  contemplate,  without 
pain,  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  her  how  far 
he  had  exceeded  their  prudent  resolutions.  To 
evade  this  palnfiil  explanation,  to  be  able  to  vol- 
unteer the  payments  he  was  afraid  of  being  ex- 
posed to  refose,  was  a  delightful  alternative.  After 
signing  a  receipt  and  pocketing  the  money,  he 
could  hardly  forbear  taking  a  precipitate  leave  of 
Minchem,  and  rushing  back  to  his  wile.  As  yet^ 
the  world  had  done  no  more  than  harden  the  ncr- 
face  of  his  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  Margaret  was  too  fond  and 
too  discriminating  an  observer,  not  to  have  been 
fully,  though  silently,  av^are  of  his  want  of  money. 
She  knew  him  to  be  by  nature  generous  and  just ; 
and  had  seen  him,  of  late,  betrayed  Into  illiberal 
and  scarcely  equitable  acts,  by  what  she  justiy 
inferred  to  be  inability  to  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket.  When,  therefore,  die  saw  him  suddenly 
expand  into  joyous  generosity,  like  a  sailor  who 
has  received  his  prize-money,  w  a  lawyer  after 
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goTg:ing  the  eoeiB  of  a  chanoeiy  Buit,  she  ahuddend 
at  the  idea  that  the  money^  thuB  flowing  through 
his  hands,  must  he  the  pxodact  of  sucoess  at  ti^e 
caid-table.  The  coiyectiirB  was  wonnwood  to  hert 
She  had  no  longer  oonrage  to  cut  out  the  new 
diwMs  he  had  presented  hen  She  ooold  not  hear 
to  see  the  children  playing  with  their  costly  toys. 
Than  was  the  price  of  tears  upon  them.  It  was 
not  the  moment  for  leceiving  the  salaries  of  either 
of  his  offices.  Yes :  she  could  not  douht  that  he 
had  been  winning  at  play ! 

Some  e^il  result  or  other  is  sore  to  follow  the 
CTtinciian  of  confidence  between  a  married  couple. 
Had  Erakine  avowed  the  truth  to  his  wife^  it  would 
hare  been  far  less  painful  than  this  humiliating 
and  gioozidlesB  surmise ;  a  surmise  of  which  she 
had  no  means  of  diminishing  the  bitterness :  for 
she  would  have  considered  it  |a  crime  to  confide 
SDoh  an  imputation  to  either  of  her  two  friendsy 
to  Locd  Baltimore,  or  her  cousin  Georgiana. 

But  while  the  sank  dispirited  and  afraid^  yery 
dlfimnt  was  the  result  of  this  new  command  of 
money  on  the  temper  of  her  husband.  Erskine 
was  beeeming  reckless  and  flighty  as  a  boy.  He 
was  wiiat  is  called  up  to  anythhig :  and  with  such 
piedi^Mxitiona^  ererything  h  soon  proposed  to  a 
man.  Minchem  had  abeady  inkoduced  him  to  a 
youi^eir  circle  of  official  men,  younger  and  less 
consequential  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
Powdeiham  House.  His  gentlemanly  appearance, 
and  reputation  as  a  royal  favourite,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  attention.  He  was  elected  into  a 
leading  dub ;  and  many  were  the  pleasant  bachelor- 
parties  he  was  forced  to  join :  nay,  beginning  to 
fuicy  himself  a  wondrous  good  ju<]^e  of  a  horse, 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  betting  books  of 
other  meo*  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  plunge  into  the 
natural  divenbns  of  his  sex,  with  an  appetite  the 
more  eager  from  having  been  so  long  restricted  to 
petticoat  association. 

It  was  noty  as  Captain  Erskine  often  assured 
himself,  that  he  valued  his  home  the  less ;  but^ 
after  bda  official  worries,  he  wanted  recreation. 
His  wife  was  not  at  leisure  to  devote  herself  to  him 
as  formerly.  Her  time  was  absorbed  by  Lily's  edu- 
cation. His  boy  was  at  school ;  the  others  mere 
playthings.  No  fault  of  his^  therefore,  if  he  were 
driven  abroad  for  society. 

So  argued  he  with  himself ;  while  to  Margaret,  he 
lemariced,  that  he  was  glad  to  ride  or  drive  with 
Minchem,  or  Lord  Henry,  Greatouz,  or  Sh  John 
Hall,  as  he  had  almost  lost  sight  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
"He  was  oouTinced  Baltimore  was  in  love,  and 
that  the  course  of  his  true  love  did  not  run  smooth. 
For  Baltimore,  when  they  did  meet»  was  always 
out  of  spirits^,  and  took  care  that  they  should  meet 
but  seliran.** 

Margaret  listened  with  a  pang.  For  she  knew 
that  he  was  not  speaking  the  whok  truth;  and  since 
he  stooped  to  be  disingenuons,  inferred  the  worst. 
She  had  little  doubt  that  their  excellent  friend 
avoided  her  husband's  company,  because  disgusted 
by  his  propensity  for  play. 

Her  disapproving  ^ence  seemed  so  morose,  as  to 
justify  Captain  Erskine  in  joining,  that  day,  a 
dinner  at  the  Clarendon,  given  by  Lord  Henry 


Greatouz  on  his  brother's  marriage,  to  which  he 
had  meditated  sending  an  excuse.  He  went,  there- 
fore, and  drank  deep  ere  he  departed  ;  and  after 
drinking  deep  with  men  of  the  age  and  habits  of 
Lord  Henry,  Minohem,  and  Co.|  the  transition  was 
easy  to  GraJham's,  whither  his  friends  were  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  resorting.  Ha  even  fancied 
he  returned  home  that  night  an  exemplary  char^ 
acter,  because  he  had  not  been  tempted  to  borrow 
money,  (having  luckily  none  in  his  pocket,)  in 
order  '^  to  try  his  luck  "  at  the  hazard-table ! 

Such  was  poor  Erskine's  new  and  Minchemized 
code  of  morality !  Such  was  the  disordered  stats 
of  his  principles ! 

There  are  two  instances  in  which  a  man  cannot 
cast  up  his  accounts  too  often — in  reckoning  with 
his  conscience,  and  in  reckoning  with  his  banker. 
The  moment  he  begins  to  trust  to  his  memory,  the 
moment  his  perceptions  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  right  or  wrong,  become  in  the  slightest 
degree  indefinite,  his  affiiira,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
are  in  a  bad  way. 

There  was,  however,  little  temptation  to  Erskine 
to  make  short  hit  reckonings.  He  did  not  so  enor- 
mously exceed  as  to  make  the  danger  immiiytn^ 
Every  man  still  applauded  and  approved,— -every 
man  still  trusted ;  and,  while  he  beheld  constantly 
scattered  around  him,  from  the  hand  of  prodigality, 
such  piles  of  gold,  such  marvels  of  luxury,  how 
could  he  be  expected  to  recollect  that  the  richest 
mine  may  become  exhausted ! 

He  had,  in  truth,  no  time  for  reflection ;  he  was 
either  always  busy,  or  always  amused.  His  chil- 
dren adored  him,  were  thriving,  and  well-diessed. 
His  wife  received  him  with  a  smile ;  and  he  had 
no  leisure  to  examine  whether  that  smile  arose,  as 
of  old,  out  of  the  depths  of  her  heart ;  or  to  whose 
care  and  industry  he  was  indebted  for  the  tender- 
ness and  attractive  aspect  of  his  children.  Like 
most  men  of  his  set,  so  long  as  the  earth  brought 
forth  good  fruits,  and  he  had  an  appetite  for  their 
enjoyment,  he  was  content  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  without  inquiring  by  what  hand  the 
branches  were  pruned  or  the  roots  watered. 

At  length  came  to  pass  the  event  so  long  ambi- 
tioned  by  Erskine,  as  <»Jculated  to  secure  his  future 
fortunes  in  life : — a  place  in  the  royal  household, 
a  place  that  would  more  than  double  his  present 
income,  was  ofiered  to  his  acceptance. 

^  Have  a  care,"  was  the  warning  remonstrance 
of  Baltimore.  ^  This  post  is  untenable  with  your 
oommissionership." 

^  Of  course  it  is.  But  the  salary  is  more  than 
twice  as  considerable." 

^  The  conmiissionerBhip  is  permanent." 

**  The  place  may  be  considered  permanent :  for, 
when  was  the  king  ever  known  to  dismiss  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household,  unless  for  some  heinous 
offence,  such  as,  I  trust,  I  am  incapable  of  giving?" 

^  The  king  himself  b  not  permanent,"  observed 
Lord  Baltimore. 

^  You  are  not  proceeding  the  treasonous  length 
of  imagining  the  death  of  ihe  king?"  cried  Captain 
Erskme,  laughing.  "  Why,  he  is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  when  we  consider  the  great  age  attained  by 
his  royal  fathers." 
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^  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Bninswick  are 
certainly  long-lived.  But  considering  that,  by 
accepting  this  place,  you  forfeit  a  permanent  home 
for  your  wife  and  family — " 

**  But  if  I  attain  the  means  of  hiring  another, 
and  a  more  commodious  one  V  interrupted  Erskine. 
*'And  you  will  admit  that  Somerset  House  is 
deucedly  out  of  the  way." 

^'Out  of  the  way  for  a  man  of  your  present 
habits,  perhaps.  I  did  not  consider  it  so  when 
first  you  came  to  town, — neither  did  you." 

Erskine  coloured  slightly  at  this  aUusion.  It 
was  a  remark  often  made  to  him  by  Margaret,  in 
answer  to  his  grumblings,  whenever  he  found  him- 
self late  for  a  dinner  in  May  Fair ;  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  man  so  familiar  with 
her  arguments,  had  perhaps  been  instigated  by  his 
wife  to  recommend  his  retaining  the  commissioner- 
ship  and  her  present  house.  This  surmise  hardened 
his  heart.  No  man  can  bear  the  idea  of  his  wife 
engaging  auxiliaries  against  him.  There  is  some- 
thing of  anti-conjugal  confederacy  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, which  amounts  to  treachery.  For  the  first 
time,  he  assigned  unpleasant  importance  to  the  re- 
mark so  often  made  by  Dudo  Minchem, — **  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  Lord  Baltimore  would  not 
do  for  Mrs.  Erskine ! "  ' 

'  The  consequence  was,  that  Baltimore's  argu- 
ments against  acceptance  of-  the  place  served  to 
determine  him  to  an  immediate  resignation  of  the 
conimissionersliip.  -The  moment  his  friend  left 
him,  he  went  straight  to  Irord  Powderham  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  the  Earl,  partly  from  dutiful  con- 
viction, and  partly  because  it  was  agreeable  enough 
to  have  such  a  piece  of  patronage  again  at  his  dis- 
posal, assured  him  he  was  acting  most  judiciously ; 
and  that,  »tuated  as  he  was,  any  demur  concern- 
ing acceptance  of  the  royal  favour  conferred  upon 
him,  would  be  ruinous  to  his  prospects  in  life; — 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  kiss  hands  and  be  thankful. 

Half  inclined,  in  his  present  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards Lord  Baltimore,  to  fancy  that  his  very  dif- 
ferent counsels  and  view  of  the  case  must  have 
proceeded  from  sinister  motives.  Captain  Erskine 
put  a  sort  of  angry  precipitancy  into  every  measure 
connected  with  his  change  of  condition.  He  en- 
gaged a  house  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  without 
consulting  either  his  wife  or  hb  friend.  He  seemed 
to  fancy  them  a  majority  against  him  which  he 
could  only  defeat  by  stratagem ;  and  the  first  men- 
tion whidbi  Margaret  heard  of  her  new  residence, 
was  after  the  signature  of  the  lease ! 

Perhaps  the  angry  husband  surmised  that,  if 
consulted,  she  would  suggest  a  more  moderate 
establishment,  to  secure  the  economy  daily  more 
essential  to  their  affairs.  But  against  such  advice, 
he  felt  armed  by  the  consciousness  of  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  in  which  he  moved. 
What  should  she  know  of  the  feelings  of  his  majesty 
on  such  points  ?  How  could  she  be  aware  of  his 
desire  that  those  honoured  by  his  favour  should 
'  exhibit  the  gloss  of  prosperity  ? 

With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  did  Margaret 
take  possession  of  her  new  habitation.  Her  sad- 
dened miud's-eye  beheld  it  encompassed  with  a 
hedge  of  thorns.     She  knew  it  to  he  beyond  their 


means;  not  their  apparent  means  and  nominal 
income  of  two  thousand  a-year,  but  the  portion 
of  it  which  their  encumbrances  and  the  prospects 
of  their  children  entitled  them  to  expend.  Troublo 
had  rendered  her  wise.  If  at  Somerset  House  she 
had  been  sometimes  tempted  to  sigh  for  her  humble 
lodgings  at  Apston,  how  often,  in  her  new  abode, 
was  she  likely  to  regret  her  gratuitous  home  at 
Somerset  House ! 

She  regretted  it,  too,  on  other  accoimts.  The  dose, 
narrow  street  slie  was  henceforward  to  inhabit, 
looked  like  a  prison  to  her  children,  after  the  cheer- 
ful panorama  of  the  Thames,  to  which  their  eyes 
were  accustomed.  They  seemed  suddenly  deprived 
of  light  and  air.  They  missed  their  broad  terrace 
and  the  Temple  gardens.  Even  the  parks  seemed 
to  want  the  emiMUishmcnt  of  the  busy  move- 
menU  of  their  beloved  river. 

These,  however,  were  minor  grievances.  The 
res!  evil  of  the  house  was  the  loss  of  all  pretext 
for  withdrawing  from  the  attention  of  the  Canols- 
towns,  Wakehursts,  Powderhams,  Greatouxes  and 
innumerable  newfriends  and  acquaintances  entaUed 
uponiier  by  the  hospitalities  of  Baltimore  Castle. 
'^  For  Lily's  sake,  you  must  not  be  too  ungracious 
to  these  people  ! "  was  Miss  Erskine's  advice. 
^  Three  or  four  years  hence,  you  will  be  glad 
enough  to  take  her  to  their  balls  and  parties." 

But  Margaret,  who  knew  that  the  interval  of  those 
three  or  four  years  must  be  devoted  to  the  severe 
discharge  of  her  maternal  duties  towards  a  family 
of  half  a  dozen  children,  who  had  seldom  an  hour 
at  her  disposal,  and  looked  upon  every  frivolous 
expense  as  a  crime,  looked  with  a  tearful  eye  upon 
the  cards  left  upon  Iier  table  by  some  of  the  great- 
est of  the  land.     Such  empty  honours  afforded 
her  no  pleasure.     Amid  the  clatter  of  the  Londoa 
spring,  with  its  uproar  of  equipages  and  vanities^ 
she  longed  for  the  wings  of  a  bird  that  she  might 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest.    Could  some  benevolent 
genius  have  indulged  her  wish  at  that  moment,  it 
would  have  been  to  find  herself  strolling  with  her 
darling  children  among  the  green  pastures  of  the 
Boumefields,  as  in  her  childhood  she  had  strayed 
there  with  her  parents — ^in  her  maturity,  with  the 
object  of  her  affections.    It  seemed  to  her  preju- 
diced heart  as  if  the  spring  could  not  break  so  aus- 
piciously in  any  other  spot ;  as  if  no  forget-me-nots 
could  be  so  blue,  no  turf  so  green,  as  those  which 
had  refreshed  her  eyes  in  the  rare  holidays  of  her 
laborious  days  of  early  probation. 

She  sometimes  wished  she  had  courage  to  talk 
about  these  things  to  Georgiana  Erskine,  for  whom 
she  entertained  a  sincere  regard.  Bat  Georgiana 
was  the  kinswoman  of  her  husband  ;  and,  reluc- 
tant as  she  woold  have  been  to  utter  to  a»^  human 
being  a  syllable  implying  blame  of  him  towards 
whom  she  still  experienced  the  gratitude  of  an 
humble  nature,  it  seemed  doubly  sinful  to  depre- 
ciate him  in  the  eyes  of  one  so  near  akin  :  more 
particularly  since,  while  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
the  world  in  general,  redoubled  their  attentions  to 
the  royal  favourite,  Georgiana  became  every  year 
less  friendly  to  him. 

While  gradually  progressing   into    ^^  Cousin 
Alicl?/*  with  her  sisters,  he  had  become  only  Cap^ 
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tain  Erskine  with  her :  perhaps^  because  no  one 
noted  more  Boitowiiillythe  nnaettled  natnie  of  his 
aooonnts  with  his  banker  and  his  conscience,  or 
measured  his  demerits  so  accurately  by  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Tirkies  of  his  "wife. 

MiB.  Erskine  refrained,  therefore^  firom  anything 
amoonting  to  confidence.  The  only  mark  of  pre- 
fieienoe  stue  showed  Geoigiana  orer  her  sisters  was^ 
that,  after  exerting  herself  to  meet  with  spirit  the 
liTely  sallies  of  the  brilliant  Lady  Carrolstown,  in 
pnsenoe  of  Geoigiana  she  gave  way  nnreserredly 
to  her  depression.  But  she  submitted  to  hear  those 
giSTe  looks  attributed  to  indispoeitiony  rather  than 
STOW  the  oares  that  were  eatings  into  her  heart. 
Nor  was  this  a  mere  pretext.  She  wat  indisposed. 
The  tew  years  of  proq)erity  whieh  had  elapsed 
sinoe  their  settlement  in  London,  had  exercised  a 
more  injurious  offset  upon  her  constitution  than 
the  ten  preceding  ones  of  toil  and  privation. 

Meanwhile^  the  bad  health  or  bad  spirits  of 
Haigarety  no  matter  which,  aiforded  additional 
motive  for  the  visits  of  G^eorgiana.  The  new 
habitation  of  her  cousins  was  within  a  walk  of  her 
own,  sad  her  father  too  much  absorbed  in  his  court- 
diip  of  a  rich  widow,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  at  Cheltenham,  to  take  heed  of  her  comings 
and  goings.  Scarcely  a  day  passed,  therefore, 
without  her  finding  her  way  to  South  Street.  Her 
presence  was  no  obstruction  to  the  children's  les- 
ions. Her  visits  were  no  obstacle  to  those  of  Lord 
Baltimoie.  The  little  Ersklnes  fancied,  they  got 
oa  better  when  cousin  Geoigy  was  there.  Perhaps, 
in  his  heart,  Lord  Baltimore  thought  so  too.  For, 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  settlement 
from  his  embarrassed  father.  Lord  Baltimore  ab- 
rtainedy  fnnn  scruples  of  conscience,  from  profiting 
by  Sir  John  Erskine's  invitations,  lest  he  should 
give  rise  to  expectations  which  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  fulfil.  Yet,  with  the  logic  peculiar  to 
loTens^  be  seemed  to  think  he  was  doing  no  injury  to 
Geoii^aiia  by  cultivating  her  preference,  and  seek- 
ing her  society  at  the  house  of  a  third  person.    . 

It  is  true  that  there  was  every  temptation  to  a  man 
in  love  80  to  indulge  himself .  A  warm  mutual  sym- 
pathy in  the  destinies  of  Maigaret  and  her  children, 
affbided  some  pretext  for  the  pleasure  they  took  in 
each  other's  society ;  and  being  the  only  two  per- 
sons systematieally  admitted  as  morning  visiters 
in  South  Street,  or  rather  as  visiters  at  any  hour, 
it  was  a  pleasure  they  enjoyed  unmolested.  Lord 
Baltimore  was  as  anze  of  a  daily  interview  with 
Geoigian%  aa  though  he  had  obtained  the  consent 


of  both  families  to  their  marriage,  and  the  settle- 
ments were  in  progress. 

How  was  he  to  surmise,  that  the  more  he  de- 
voted himself  to  Miss  Erekine,  the  greater  the 
colouring  lent  to  certain  groundless  scandals  de- 
vised by  the  chattering  private  Secretary  ?  How 
to  conjecture  that,  while  entertaining  no  wish  on 
earth  but  to  become  the  happy  husband  of  an  ami- 
able, companionable,  unaffec^  girl,  he  was  in- 
curring the  charge  of  undermining  the  household 
happiness  of  another  ? 

It  was  natural  that,  the  longer  the  absences  of 
Captain  Erskine  at  Windsor  and  Brighton,  the 
more  assiduous  the  visits  of  his  friend.  A  thou- 
sand attentions  purported  to  mark  to  Mrs.  Erskine, 
Lord  Baltimore's  gratitude  for  the  patience  with 
which  she  bore  his  intrusums,  and  turned  a  blind 
eye  and  deaf  ear  to  his  unavowed  courtship  of 
her  cousin.  But,  alas,  the  blindness  and  kindness 
for  which  he  and  Greorgy  were  so  thankful  to  her, 
proceeded  only  from  the  pre-occupation  of  a  care- 
crazed  mind.  She  saw  nothing  that  was  going  on. 
On  her  bantering  Miss  Erskine,  upon  some  occasion, ' 
on  Lord  Baltimore's  attachment,  she  had  replied — 
*^  I  give  you  my  honour,  he  never  made  me  the 
smallest  avowal  of  regard :"  and  Maigaretinstantly 
concluded  herself  mistaken  ;  more  particularly 
because^  on  venturing  a  similar  hint  by  firelight, 
in  a  confidential  manner,  to  her  husband-s  Mend, 
he  had  answered  in  a  tone  of  grave  displeasure — 
^*  I  am  not  aware  of  diowing  any  particular  pre- 
ference for  Miss  Erskine.  I  should,  in  fact,  be  in- 
excusable for  doing  so ;  as  I  am  never  likely  to 
marry.  The  state  of  my  father^s  affairs  renders  it 
impossible." 

After  so  frank  an  avowal  on  both  sides,  there- 
fore, Margaret  had  every  reason  to  infer,  that  their 
visits  to  South  Street  had  no  other  motive  than 
kindness  towards  herself;  and  as  she  felt  these 
frequent  visits  to  be  somewhat  of  an  interruption  to 
her  matronly  and  maternal  duties, she  was  thankful 
to  them  for  contenting  themselves  with  each  other's 
society ;  which  ^hey  enjoyed,  while  she  read,  or 
wrote^  or  worked,  as  comfortably  as  though  no 
Margaret  were  in  existence  1 

Mr.  Minchem,  meanwhile,  was  fully  justified  in 
his  remark,  that  ^'  It  was  a  deuced  good  thing  for 
Balty's  poor  cab-horse,  that  Erskine  had  given  up 
his  ConunissionerBhip  ;  ay,  and  for  Baity  too,  who 
was  able  to  spend  thne  hours  a  day  in  South  Street, 
instead  of  his  two  hours  and  a  half  at  Somerset 
House.^' 


(To  he  eonHfiued.) 


MUSCA  MORIBUNDA. 


PBOK  THE  GBEEK. 


Wastb  not  on  me  one  pitying  line ; 
Ambition's  glorions  fate  is  mine  ! 
Witii  heedless,  raptnrons  haste  I  flew, 
Lnxed  by  those  eyes  of  witching  blue. 
The  damling  sheen  betrayed  my  sight. 
And  new  I  sink  to  endless  ni|jht. 


Mine  eyes  grow  dim ;  my  senses  reel ; 
No  fears,  no  lisgering  pangs  I  feel ; 
No  vain  regrets ;  a  joyftil  death  I  die : 
Qnenoh'd  in  the  crystal  of  Parthenias'  eye. 

SwruFBTf  Jebvis. 


vou  XI.— so.  cxxiix. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MRS.  GRANT  OF  LAGQAN.* 


Although  Mm.  Grant  of  Laggan  lived  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  has  beeif  dead  for  a  few  years, 
her  name,  we  are  persuaded,  must  still  be  familiar 
and  welcome  to  Scottish  ears.  Nor  can  she  be 
altogether  forgotten  in  England,  where  her  early 
Letters  made  a  lively  impression ;  and  certainly  not 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  At  all  events,  her 
fresh,  healthful,  and  delightfdl  works  must  be  re- 
membered, as  they  represent  something  which  many 
of  us  would  not  willingly  let  go  ;  and  that  because 
they  paint  a  condition  of  society,  a  primitive  state 
of  manners,  which  become  the  more  fascinating  in 
the  retrospect,  the  farther  that  luxury  and  pseudo- 
refinement  bears  us  away  from  the  homely,  but 
pure  and  heartfelt  social  enjoyments  which  they 
promoted.  Distance  may,  no  doubt,  interpose  its 
magic  veil,  softening  asperities  and  extemcd  rude- 
nesses ;  but  the  substantial  plenty,  the  leisure,  and 
freedom  of  mind  of  these  bygone  times,  with  their 
simplicity  and  ease  of  manners, — all,  in  brief,  that 
is  comprehended  in  Wordsworth's  emphatic 

^  Plain  living  and  high  thinking,'' — 

were  solid  and  enduring  social  blessings.  Nor  is 
it  wonderful,  that,  from  the  barren  heights  which 
every  class  of  society,  above  the  lowest^  has  attained, 
if  not  in  physical  comfort  yet  in  external  accommo- 
dation, many  a  longing,  lingering  look  should  be 
oast  back  upon  the  rude  and  simple  times  which 
are  vividly  and  picturesquely  reflected  in  Mrs. 
Grant's  pages.  Her  '^Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains" are  the  genuine  picture  of  a  life  spent  in 
seclusion  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Highlands ;  and 
a  life,  how  full  of  energy,  affection,  and  healthful 
enjoyment !  Imagination  and  taste  may,  in  her 
instance,  have  imparted  a  glow  to  the  local  colour- 
ing ;  but  some  measure  of  these  faculties  were 
no  mean  constituents  in  the  happiness  of  the 
common  life  lived  and  described — part  of  her  char- 
tered possessions,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  possessed 
by  every  Highlander.  Mrs.  Grant's  representation 
of  domestic  and  social  manners  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  her  own  childhood  and  girlhood,  or 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  are  equflJly  faithful 
and  delightful  as  her  delineations  of  the  peaceful  life 
of  the  Highland  glens.— —-The book  before  us  is  of  a 
different  character ;  and  chiefly,  or  alone,  interest- 
ing from  what  it  tells  of  the  farther  personal 
history  of  the  writer  of  the  works  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  of  a  few  distinguished  literary 
persons,  and  other  nctabiliHes  with  whom  she  came 
into  contact,  during  her  long  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh. There  are  in  it  no  loyal  and  pious  clansmen, 
rich  in  manners,  and  in  ancestral,  homely  wisdom, 
though  poor  in  science  and  learning  ;  no  primitive 
Dutch  and  English  settlers  living,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  the  rural  life  in  all 
its  joys  and  ease,  if  not  what  is  now  called  ele- 
gance, or  cottage-om^  refinement.      Nearly  the 

*  Author  of  "Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  "Memoirs 
of  an  American  Lady,"  &c.,  &c.  Edited  by  her  son,  J.  P. 
Ctrant,  Esq.    3  vols.,  with  Portrait.    Longmans. 


whole  interest  of  the  new  series  of  letters  devolves, 
therefore,  upon  the  author ;  the  anecdotes  she  re- 
lates of  distinguished  literary  characters;  and  her 
opinions  on  the  various  topics  which  she  inciden- 
tally touches  in  the  course  of  a  private  correspon- 
dence of  above  thirty  years,  and  consisting  of  four 
hundred  selected  letters.  The  great  blemish  of  this 
correspondence,  is  that  attributable,  more  or  less,  to 
the  greater  part  of  all  female  correspondence  that  is 
not  between  the  most  intimate  and  confidential 
Mends — ^namely,  a,candied  complexion — a  honeyed 
exuberance — a  reflected  egotism  ;  and  that,  having 
often  very  little  to  say,  far  too  much  is  sometimes 
made  of  that  littlemerely  tofill  the  sheet.  Very  many 
letters  of  the  entire  series  are  either  congratulatory, 
complimentary,  or  of  condolence.  There  Lb  a  conse  • 
quent  want  of  the  ease  and  spontaneous  impulse  of 
the  early  letters ;  for  it  is  somehow  felt  that  much 
is  said,  not  to  give  utterance  to  the  affectionate 
feelings  and  recollections  of  an  overflowing  and 
warm  heart,  but  to  perform  a  duty,  and  perhaps 
to  make  a  figure  as  a  letter-writer.  And  though 
letters  of  duty  and  ceremony  must,  we  suppose, 
be  written,  they  excite  little  sympathy  in  those 
who  do  not  share  in  the  feeling  or  obligation  which 
draws  them  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire 
series  does  infinite  credit  to  the  writer's  talents, 
good  sound  common  sense,  and  admirable  tact. 
Without  losing  her  own  identity,  and  without 
forfeiting  our  respect,  or  condescending  to  flatter 
in  any  glaring  way,  she  adapts  herself  with 
exqui^te  felicity  to  the  varying  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  her  correspondents. The  best 

of  the  series,  or  those  letters  that  we  like  the 
best,  are  the  few  addressed  to  her  eldest  son  in 
India,  and  to  her  daughters  ;  and  those  in  which 
she  fiilly  commands  our  sympathies,  whfle  we  see 
her  struggling  to  form  the  virtues  and  raise  the 
fortunes  of  her  numerous  family ;  or  heart-stricken 
with  the  successive  bereavements  with  which  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  afflict  her  in  an  unusual  degree. 
The  Letters  now  published  extend  over  a  period 
of  about  thirty-five  years;  and  in  that  time, 
Mrs.  Grant  had  lost  six  daughters,  in  the  early 
bloom,  or  fuU  maturity  of  graceful  or  beautiful 
womanhood  ;  all  of  them  distinguished  by  talents 
and  virtues.  She  had  also  lost  her  eldest  son. 
These  were  heavy  trials,  and  fruitful,  if  pidnful, 
themes  for  a  mother's  letters  to  those  who  had 
known  and  loved  the  endeared  and  amiable  beings 
she  lamented. 

The  literary  gossip  of  the  Modem  Athens  in  its 
pahny  days,  or  during  the  thirty  years  which  Mrs. 
Grant  resided  in  its  circles,  might  promise  to  be 
an  attractive  feature  in  her  correspondence ;  but 
we  question  if  it  will  be  so  felt.  The  more  re- 
markable of  the  persons  of  whom  she  speaks,  have 
either  forestalled  her  themselves,  or  she  has  been 
anticipated  by  their  communicative  friends.  Mrs. 
Grant  is,  besides,  a  cautious  writer,  never  personal, 
never  satirical;  and  moreover,  her  literary  his- 
tory is  often  inaccurate.      It  is  superfluous  to 
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point  oat  what  was  eironeous  at  the  tune,  and  is 
now  of  no  conaeqiieiice  whatever.  In  short,  Mrs, 
Grant  mnst^  for  a  good  while  if  not  always,  in  her 
litenij  intimacies^  have  belonged  to  the  dowager 
diriflion  of  Edinburgh  society,  and  conld  not  have 
been  in  secrets — not,  perhaps^  much  worth  knowing. 
The  Memoir  and  Letters,  which  are  modestly  and 
nnobtmsiYely  edited  by  Mrs.  Grant's  son,  the  only 
sajTiTor  of  a  large  f amOy,  who  all,  save  himself,  pre- 
deceased their  mother,  open  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
her  early  life,  from  her  own  pen.  It  brings  her  per- 
sonal history  down  to  the  opening  of  her  *^  Letters 
horn  the  Momitainsi";  and  this  newseries  terminates 
h,  with  a  short  account  of  her  latter  years,  by  the  edi- 
tor. Herfather  and  mother  were  both  Highlanders. 
No  drop  of  Sasgenach  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
Anne  Macvicar,  though  she  chanced  to  be  bom  in 
Glasgow.  Her  father,  after  her  birth,  entered  the 
anny ;  and  her  childhood,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
was  passed  in  America,  at  a  Dutch  settlement 
below  Albany,  in  the  manner  she  has  so  fascinat- 
ingly described  in  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady/'  She  may  be  said  to  have  been,  so  far  as 
schools  and  direct  instruction  are  concerned,  lite- 
lally  self-educated.  Her  mother  taught  her  to 
lead;  and  her  intimacy  and  domestication  with 
the  **  American  Lady,'*  her  residence  in  the  instic 
court  of  Madame  Schuyler,  must  have  been  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  her.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen she  returned  to  Scotland  with  her  father  and 
mother;  and,  as  she  was  an  only  child,  should 
have  been  an  heiress,  had  not  the  extensive  grant 
of  land  which  her  father  obtained  been,  after  the 
Tevolution,  included  in  the  new  State  of  Vermont, 
and  confiscated  as  the  property  of  a  British  officer. 
A  reddence  of  some  years  in  Gla^w,  at  this  time, 
inisthaveaddedmuchtoh0rstoresofknowledge,and 
was  a  period  of  great  mental  activity  and  general 
improvement ;  though  her  vivadoos  and  energetic 
mind  bad  received  its  tone  and  impulse  in  A"^^f!^ 
Of  her  Glasgow  residence  she  relates — 

Wilfa  one  ftmily  of  the  name  of  Pagan»  to  whose  son 
wt  were  known  m  America,  I  fonaMl  an  affeetionate 
iatinaey.  At  their  conntry-honse,  on  the  banks  of  the 
nvsr  Cart,  near  Glasgow,  I  spent  part  of  three  summers, 
wUeh  I  look  back  upon  as  a  valaable  part  of  mental, 
polia^  I  ahoald  rather  say  moral,  ednoation.  Minds 
m  pm,  piety  so  mild,  so  eheerftil  and  influential ;  man- 
jDczs  SO  simple  and  artless,  wiUu>ut  the  slightest  tinctnre 
tf  hardness  or  vulgarity ;  such  primitiye  ways  of  thinldng, 
so  audi  of  the  best  genuine  SeottiBh  character,  I  have 
■ever  met  with,  nor  could  ever  have  supposed  to  exist, 
had  I  not  witnessed.  Here  were  the  reliqnes  of  the  old 
CowDanters  all  around  us  ;  and  here  I  enriched  my  me- 
mory with  many  eurious  teaits  of  Scottish  history  and 
maaners,  by  f^uenting  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry, 
and  pemsing  what  I  could  find  on  their  smoky  book- 
shelves. Here  was  education  for  the  heart  and  mind, 
well  adapted  for  the  fhture  lot  whioh  Providence  as- 
signed to  me.  With  these  firiends,  then  a  numerous  family, 
I  kept  up  an  intimate  eonnezion,  which  neither  time 
nor  absence  intezrupted« 

Itisto  the  daughters  of  this  family,  Mrs.  Brown 
of  Glai^w,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  that 
many  of  the  ^  Letters  from  the  Mountains"  are  ad- 
dressed. Many  of  those  in  the  new  series  are  to 
the  same  stanch  friends.  Mrs.  Grant^s  father  ob- 
tained the  ai^intment  of  barrack-master,  at  Fort 
Augottng ;  and,  stiH  an  untaught,  unaccomplished. 


but  a  very  dever,  largely-informed,  and  enthusiasm 
tic  girl,  she  was  tnuisferred  to  the  heart  of  the 
moimtains.     Upon  her  solid,  self-earned  Low- 
land and  American  acquirements  and  stores  of 
various  knowledge,  Highland  romance  and  poesy^ 
were  now  lavishly  superinduced  by  her  reddenoe 
at  Fort  Augustus — ^then,  though  a  kind  of  gar- 
rison, a  much  more  solitary  spot  than  it  is  now— 
and  her  subsequent    reddence  in   Laggan.     In 
1779,  she  married  the  minister  of  that  paridi,  and 
became,  in  eveiy  sense,  a  true  Highland  matron ; 
proving,  not  only  how  much  virtue  and  happiness^ 
but  how  many  beautiful  talents,  how  much  of  re- 
fining  imagination  and    brightening   fancy  are 
compatible  with  the  lowliest  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  parish-helper;  and  with  circumstances 
which  many  of  her  ^ture  correspondents  must 
have  regarded  as  very  narrow,  indeed,  if  not  miser- 
able poverty.    In  1801,  she  lost  her  excellent  hxtB* 
band ;  and  was  left  with  a  family  of  eight  children, 
and  not  altogether  free  from  debt*    But  she  had 
firm  faith  and  high  courage,  and  the  talent  of  at- 
tracting and  attaching  admirable  friends,  who  again 
interested  other  friends  in  her  behalf  and  in  that 
of  her  family.    Nor  were  her  literary  talents  with- 
out their  influence.  From  almost  childhood  she  had 
scribbled  verses ;  and  now,  her  patrons  and  friends 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  a  volume  of  her  poet- 
ly.    It  proved  the  most  successfiil  attempt  of  the 
kind  ever  made,  we  believe,  in  Scotland ;  and  was  but 
an  earnest  of  the  veiy  remarkable  kindness  which 
Mrs.  Grant  afterwaids  met  with  in  quarters  where 
she  could  have  no  claim,  save  that  conferred  by  her 
virtues  and  talents,  and  the  condition  of  her  family. 
Through  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  the  author  of 
^  Caledonia,"  she  received,  in  one  sum,  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  contribution  of  three  princely 
London  merchants,  Messrs.  Angerstein,  lliomson, 
&  Bonar.    A  number  of  ladies  in  Boston  pub- 
lished her  Letters  by  subscription;  and  trans^ 
mitted  her,  'at  different  times,  considerable  sums. 
Other  generous  individuals  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially assisted  her  in  her  struggles ;    and   her 
pubUshers,  the  house  of  Longman  &  Co.,  acted 
towards  her  with  a  liberality  of  which  i^e  was 
warmly  sensible.    They  not  only  gave  her  the  fair 
share  of  profits  on  her  **  Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains," to  which  she  was  entitled,  but,  as  a  free  gift, 
a  considerable  part  of  their  own  profits.    In  her 
latter  years  she  obtained  considerable  l^^es  from 
old  pupils ;  and  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a-year ; 
and  one  of  her  patrons.  Sir  William  Grant,  Master 
of  the  BoUsyleft  her  an  annuity  to  the  same  amount. 
This,  with  her  other  funds,  and  annuity  as  the 
widow  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  with  her  moderate 
tastes,  rendered  her  old  age  easy  and  independent. 
—To  return :  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Grant  removed,  with  her  large  family,  to  Stir- 
ling, in  which  she  resided  for  some  years.  Her  elder 
daughters,  who  had  received  many  more  advan- 
tages of  education  than  their  mother,  were  now  of 
an  'age  to  assist  her  in  any  plan  of  active  usefulness; 
and  she  received  into  her  family  some  little  boys,  of  a 
class  that  could  afford  to  pay  her  handsomely,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  school.  This  scheme  was 
I  afterwards  relinquished  for  one  more  suitable  to 
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her  family  eircnniBtancee ;  and,  settling  in  Edln- 
buzgby  ahe  received  a  select  number  of  young  ladies 
of  good  fortune,  who  had  finished  their  sdbool,  if 
not  their  mental  education,  but  who  needed  the  caie 
and  protection  of  a  mother,  on  their  introduction 
into  life,  and  the  affection  and  society  of  sisters. 
For  many  years,  her  house  was  the  home  of  a 
succession  of  young  ladies  of  this  description ;  and 
she  appears  to  hare  had  much  satisfaction  in  the 
character  and  affection  of  these  pupils,  or  inmates, 
whose  presence  threw  a  brilliancy  around  her 
family  circle.  But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we 
allowed  Mrs.  Grant  to  apeak  for  herself.  As  an 
example  of  her  tact  and  self-respect,  we  select  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hatoell,  Clerk  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  written  while 
Mrs.  Grant  was  in  London,  sending  her  eldest  son 
to  India,  haying  obtained  a  cadetship  for  him 
through  the  interest  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
the  East  India  Director :—    . 

To  John  Hatsell,  Esq.,  Hou9e  of  Commons,  London, 

London,  2d  May,  1805. 

Sir, — ^The  purpose  of  this  address  is  to  endeayonr  to 
recall  to  ^onr  memory  a  person  of  whom  yon  had  a  Tery 
slight  knowledge  indeed,  at  Fort  AugaBtas,  thirty  yearn 
ago,  then  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  in  whose  father's 
house  you  resided  while  there.  Since  that  time  I  was 
happily  and  respectably  married  to  a  gentleman  of  that 
country,  who  was  minister  of  an  adjoining  parish,  and 
chaplain  to  the  90th  regiment.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
humanity  and  generosity.  We  lived  in  an  open  and 
hospitable  manner,  and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom 
eight  remain.  I  hasten  to  the  sad  sequel.  Three  years 
ago,  a  sudden  death  deprived  us  of  the  best  of  husbands 
and  fathers.  To  his  young  and  helpless  family  his  char- 
acter and  example,  are  a  rich  inheritance.  .  I  do  not  fear 
that  they  will  feel  absolute  want,  nor  were  they  left  ab- 
solutely destitute.  My  friends,  however,  urged  me  to 
publish  a  volume  of  occasional  verses,  which  I  had  wrote 
to  please  them  or  myself.  This  volume  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending  you,  not  to  solicit  your  name,  or  derive 
any  advantage  in  that  way ;  far  otherwise.  I  do  not  men- 
tion my  address,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  having  my 
motive  mistaken.  Bnt,  having  come  to  town  to  send  my 
eldest  son  to  the  East  Indies,  and  conclude  some  other 
flatters  relative  to  my  family,  I  happened  to  hear  you 
spoken  of  as  a  worthy  and  benevolent  cluiracter ;  think- 
ing you,  too,  at  the  time  I  met  witii  you,  tiie  finest  gentle- 
man I  ever  saw,  I  was  very  attentive  to  your  conversa- 
tion, and  remarked  that  you  had  a  taste  for  literature. 
These  are  the  cironmstances  that  have  induced  me  thus 
to  commit  myself,  by  placing  a  confidence  in  you  that 
may  lead  you  to  think  oddly  of  me.  I  cannot  help  it. 
Yon  wUl  never  see  nor  hear  of  me  more :  and  if  you  do 
not  attend  to  my  simple  request,  forget,  I  beg  cf  you, 
that  ever  I  made  it. 

Yon  see,  by  the  subscribers'  list,  that  my  own  country- 
people  are  interested  in  me,  and  have  treated  me  with 
unexampled  kindness  ;  yet  my  circumstances  rendering 
it  difficiQt  for  me  to  educate  so  large  a  fi^mily,  witiiout 
encroaching  on  their  little  capital,  I  am  now  about  to 
publish  two  small  volumes,  without  my  name,  of  Juvenile 
correspondence,  genuine  and  unaltered,  under  the  title 
of  **  Letters  from  the  Mountains."  Now,  I  send  you  my 
poetical  volume,  first,  in  return  for  two  books  you  gave 
me  at  Fort  Augustus  ;  and,  next,  that  yon  may  read  it ; 
and  if  you  think  as  kindly  of  it  as  many  others  have 
done,  it  will  perhaps  interest  yon  in  the  writer,  or,  what 
is  much  better,  in  a  large  fitunily  of  orphans  belonging 
to  a  worthy  man.  You  will,  in  that  case,  use  your  in- 
fluence, which  I  know  is  extensive,  to  make  the  intended 
publication  known. .  I  do  not  expeet  you  to  recommend 
it ;  because  that  is  useless,  if  it  wants  merit,  and  need- 
less if  it  has.  Longman  and  Bees  are  my  publishers  ; 
u»y  have  some  Tolomes  of  the  work  herewith  sent  on 


hand  :  these,  too,  I  wish  you  to  make  known.  It  would 
gratify  me,  if  you  would  send  a  note  to  Longman  and 
Rees,  desiring  to  have  the  ^  Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains "  sent  you  when  they  are  published.  If  you  are  a 
man  of  delicacy  and  benevolence,  you  will  do  this,  to 
show  you  take  my  confidence  in  good  part ;  if  not,  be 
at  least  a  man  of  honour, — ^bum  this  letter,  never  men- 
tion it,  and  forget  the  ill-judged  presumption  of  your 
obedient  humble  servant.  Aims  Gbant. 

Many  months  elapsed ;  but  Mrs.  Grant  at  laat 
heard  from  this  cautious  gentleman,  and  afterwards 
found  in  him  an  active  and  useful  friend.  He 
brought  her  book,  and  her  personal  history,  under 
the  notice  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  venerable  Dr. 
PorteuS)  who  criticised  and  corrected  her  Letters 
for  a  second  edition,  keeping  out  some  of  the  more 
trivial  letters.  It  might  be  wished  that  some  one 
had  performed  a  similar  friendly  office  for  the  pre- 
sent collection,  which  a  near  relative  can  never  be 
the  best  qualified  to  perform.  During  her  residence  In 
London  at  this  time,  Mrs.  Grant  acquired  several 
useful  and  pleasant  friends ;  and  among  others, 
Mrs.  Hook,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  fortunate 
Scottish  physician,  Sir  Walter  Farquhar.  ^To  this 
lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  Hook,  afterwards  an 
archdeacon  of  the  English  church,  and  the  mother 
of  Dr.  Walter  Hook  of  Leeds,  many  of  her  most 
elaborate  letters  were  subsequently  addressed.  Her 
English  friends  were  all  High  Church,  and  high 
Tory ;  and  so  was  she,  as  she  takes  very  great  pains 
to  assure  them,  often  going  out  of  her  way  to  express 
contempt  and  dislike  for  the  politics  of  the  liberal 
party  and  of  TheEdinburghBeoiew;  and  for  a  some- 
thing— an  abstraction,  about  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  any  definite  idea — which  Cobhett  wont  to 
call  Scotch  feelosophy,  and  English  High  Church- 
men, with  their  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Grant,  **  Scotch 
metaphysics."  In  her  youth,  Mrs.  Grant  must 
have  been  a  true-blue  Presbyterian  Whig,  and 
admirer  of  the  **  glorious  and  immortal"  ;  but,  in 
the  trying  era  of  Pitt,  she  seems  to  have  become  a 
high-flying  Tory,  and  in  old  age  she  was  a  Legiti- 
mist or  Carlist  who  had  never  been  a  Jacobite  ; 
and  sent  presents  of  ptarmigan  to  Holyrood  to  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  and  wrote  pretty  verses  to 
the  little  Duke  of  Bourdeaux.  Nay,  more,  she 
obtained  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
and  discovered  him  to  be,  not  the  Pope,  as  all  Re- 
formed Scotland  had  ever  believed,  but  the  French 
Encyclopedists.  The  Reform  Bill  appeared,  to  her, 
to  threaten  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  complete 
overthrow  of  religion  and  social  order.  But  these 
notions  were  so  far  harmless,  that  they  excited  no 
rancorous  feeling  towards  those  of  her  firiends  who 
entertained  opponte  opinions.  They  are,  indeed, 
by  a  younger  generation,  rather  to  bo  laughed  at 
than  seriously  animadverted  on.  We  must  now  in- 
troduce a  few  of  the  illustrious  personages  whom 
she  describes  to  her  friends,  and  who,andeed,  form, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  family  letters,  the 
best  staple  of  her  correspondence.  In  March  1810, 
nearly  a  lifetime  since,  she  writes  : — 

Walter  Soott  and  the  formidable  Jel&ey  have  both 
eaUed  on  me,  not  by  any  means  as  a  scribbling  female, 
but  on  aeoount  of  links  formed  by  mntnal  friends.  Yoa 
would  think,  by  their  appearance,  that  the  body  of  each 
was  formed  to  lodge  the  soul  of  the  other.  Having  met 
them  both  formerly,  their  appearanoe  was  not  anything 
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new  io  me :  but  JeflRrey  looks  the  poet  all  orer  }— the 
udent  eye,  the  nenroiu  agitation,  the  Tisibly  quick  per- 
ceptiooSy  keep  one's  attention  constantly  awake,  in  ex- 
peetatioB  of  flaahes  of  the  peenllar  intelligenoe  of  genins : 
nor  is  thai  expectation  entirely  disappointed :  for  his 
contersatioa  ia  in  a  high  degree  fluent  and  animated. 
Walter  Seoti,  again,  has  not  a  gleam  of  poetic  fire  yisible 
la  his  covntenanee,  which  merely  sugJB^ests  the  idea  of 
plain  good  sense  :  his  conceptions  do  not  strike  you  as 
by  any  means  so  rapid  or  so  brilliant  as  those  of  his 
critie  ;  yet  there  is  much  amusement  and  Tariety  in  his 
goed<^iimiMiied,  eaey,  and  unaffected  conTersation. 

Some  months  later,  she  remarks  of  Jeffrey  :^ 

Do  yon  know,  notwithstanding  my  wrath  for  his 
■amfbld  literary  offences,  I  think^I  shall  be  forced  to  like 
the  Arch-Critie  himself.  He  is^  what,  indeed,  I  knew 
before,  the  moet  affectionate  relation  possible.  Mid  tmly 
goed-ttataied  in  society,  though  so  petulant  on  paper. 
....  I  must  teU  yon  how  the  Arch-Critic,  Mr 
Jefltey,  and  I  have  behaTed  to  each  other.  For  some 
time  past  I  met  him  at  parties,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
odd  and  aroided  me.  Something  I  knew  there  was,  but 
was  not  IB  the  least  aware  that  it  was  a  criticism,  hay- 
iag  been  told  formerly  that  he  resolred  to  let  me  alone. 
I  was,  ho woTer,  obliged  to  have,  what  I  much  dislike,  a 
mall  party  in  summer,  on  account  of  some  strangers 
whose  friends  had  strong  claims  on  my  attention.  I 
boldly  sent  a  note  to  the  critic,  saying,  that  if  he  had  re- 
BAueed  me,  he  should  at  once  teU  me  so,  like  a  brave 
nan  a*  he  was ;  if  not,  to  come  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  meet  some  people  whom  I  knew  he  did  like,  Od 
aosirered,  that,  so  ikr  from  renouncing,  he  had  thought 
of  me  more  than  anybody  else  for  some  days  past ;  and 
if  a  Utile  packet  he  vras  about  to  send  me  to-morrow, 
did  mi  make  me  retract  my  invitation,  he  should  gladly 
wait  «B  ne.  I  got>  next  day,  the  threatened  packet, 
DOW  before  the  public.  Here  follows  the  accompanying 
note,  as  Ihr  as  I  recollect  it, — '^  When  I  review  the  worl^ 
of  ny  fiaends,  if  I  can  depend  on  their  magnanimity  as 
■ach  as  I  think  I  can  <«  yours,  I  let  them  know  what  I 
ay  of  them  before  they  are  led  out  to  execution.  When 
1  lake  np  my  reviewing  pen,  I  consider  myself  as  enter- 
iag  the  temple  of  truth,  and  bound  to  say  what  I  think." 

Mrs.  Grant  professed  herself  satisfied.  Seven 
years  after  thia^  we  find  her  writing  about  a  brilliant 
critique  on  Byron  from  Jeffrey's  pen,  with  which  the 
Edinburgh  coteries  were  ringing,  and  giving  him, 
tbongh  on  a  quite  different  score,  praise,  which  we 
oonoeive  very  high  praise  indeed,  when  the  reckless 
extravagance,  folly,  and  paltry  ambition,  which 
shortly  afterwards  plung^  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporariee  into  embarrassment^  bankruptcy,  and 
every  acnrt  of  meanness  and  misery,  are  considered. 
Mrs.  Grant  tells  that  she  dined  at  Mr.  Jefi&ey's — 

A  comparatively  small  and  select  party,  where  every 
one  ooald  see  and  hear  each  other,  proved  very  pleasant. 
At  this  hoose  I  greatly  admire  the  re8peetable,yet  simple 
and  moderate  ^le  of  the  fhmiture,  entertainment,  &e. 
This^  in  snch  persons,  is  the  perfection  of  good  sense  :  it 
woald  be  ae  absurd  for  people,  who,  in  the  most  literal 
aenie  of  the  phrase,  live  by  their  wits,  to  enter  into 
rivalry  of  this  kind  vrith  the  great  and  wealthy,  as  it 
weald  be  for  these  to  try  to  excel  Jeffrey  in  critical 
aeameD,or  Scott  in  poetry. 

Jn  reference  to  the  puerile  and  ribald  attacks 
made  on  the  ^Arch-Critic"  by  the  early  contribu* 
ion  to  Blaeiwood^~by  young  men  trybg  to  write 
tbemaelveB  into  notice,  and  not  very  scrupulous 
about  the  means — Mrs.  Grant  remarks : — 

The  town  is  in  aa  uproar  about  the  CSialdee  manu- 
script in  BUekwood's  Bfagarine Literary 

goanp  here  holds  the  plaee  of  the  petty  personalities  in 
little  eonntry  towns,  and  of  the  more  important  concerns 
of  foreign  eommeree  in  greater  ones.  Formerly  these 
were  very  iM«^1<*f>  oootests ;  but  people  have  got  such 
a  tasie  for  war  and  strong  eensations,  that  what  they 
canwi  find  they  will  make.    Jeffirey  is  the  Buonaparte 


of  literature  here  ;  and  I  think  this  confederacy  of  petu- 
lant young  men  seem  encouraged  to  attack  him  by  the 
fote  of  his  prototype. 

Mrs.  Grant  frequently  expatiates  upon  the  good 
nature,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  and  unpretend- 
ing ways  of  Scott.  One  good  anecdote  of  him  is 
related. 

A  young  lady  firom  England,  very  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction, and  tibinking'  the  outrageous  admiration  of 
genius  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  possession  of  it,  was 
presented  to  Walter  Scott,  and  had  very  nearly  gone 
through  the  regular  forms  of  swooning  sensibility  on  the 
occasion.  Being  afterwards  introduced  to  Mr.  Henry 
Maokenrie,  she  bore  it  better,  but  kissed  his  band  with 
admiring  veneration.  It  is  worth  telling  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Scott's  comment.  He  said,  *'  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  of  that  English  lass,  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  cripple 
clerk  of  Session,  and  kiss  the  dry  withered  hand  of  an 
old  tax-gatherer!" 

Soott^  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  Clerk  of 
Session  ;  and  the  Man  of  Feeling  held  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  Taxes. 

The  parish  of  Laggan  lies  in  the  Duke  of  Gordon's 
principality ;  and  theDuchesshad  taken  a  warm  in- 
terest in  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  family,  though  she 
had  never  seen  her  previous  to  her  widowhood,  and, 
indeed,  only  once  or  twice  during  her  whole  life. 
Of  that  great  lady,  who  then  made  so  brilliant  a 
figure  in  the  highest  circles  of  London,  as  not  only 
the  leader  of  fiuliion,  but  the  friend  of  the  minister 
of  the  day,  Mrs.  Grant  I4>pear8  to  have  formed  a 
true  idea.    While  living  in  Stirling  she  writes  to 

Mr.  Hatsell  :— 

I  VTas  sitting  quietly  at  the  fireside  one  night  lately, 
when  I  was  summoned,  vrith  my  eldest  daughter,  to  at- 
tend the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  We  spent  the  evening  vrith 
her  at  her  inn;  and  very  amusing  and  original  she  cer- 
tunly  is :  extraordinary  she  is  determined  to  be,  where- 
ever  she  Is,  and  whatever  she  does.  She  speaks  of  yon 
in  very  high  terms,  which,  you  know,  always  happens  in 
the  case  of  those  whom  the  Duchess  "  deligfateth  to  hon- 
our "  :  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  your  merit  that  she 
can  give,  she  says  you  were  one  of  the  greatest  fovouritea 
Mr.  Pitt  had ;  and  then  she  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  on  that  truly  great  man.  Her  Grace's  present  rul- 
ing passion  is  literature,— to  be  the  arbitress  of  literary 
taste,  and  the  patroness  of  genius^— a  distinction  for 
which  her  want  of  early  culture,  and  the  flutter  of  a  Ufo 
devoted  to  very  diiferent  pursuits,  has  rather  disqualified 
her ;  yet  she  has  strong  flashes  of  intellect,  which  are, 
however,  immediately  lost  in  the  formless  confosion  of  a 
mind  ever  hurried  on  by  contending  passions  and  eontra- 
dietory  objects,  of  whidi  one  can  never  be  attained  vrith- 
out  the  relinquishment  of  others.  She  reminds  me,  at 
present,  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  ladies  of  the  old 
rtffime  in  France,  who,  when  they  could  no  longer  lead 
up  the  dance  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  set  up  for  beanx  et- 
prUtf  and  decided  on  the  merits  of  authors. 

Having  said  all  this  of  her  Grace,  it  is  butfoir  to  add, 
that  in  one  point  she  never  varies,  which  is  active,  nay, 
most  industrious  benevolence,  ^ver  and  gold  she  has 
not,  but  what  she  has— her  interest,  her  trouble,  her 
exertions — she  gives  vrith  unequalled  perseverance.  She 
was  at  as  much  pains  to  seek  out  an  orphan,  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  ^o  died  lately  in  the  Highlands,  leaving 
a  numerous  unprovided  fiynily  ;  she  was  at  as  much 
pains  to  seek  out  this  orphan,  who  lodged  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  Stirling,  as  if  he  had  been  a  flt  match  for  her 
grand-daughter  who  accompanied  her. 

Mrs.  Grant  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on  a 

visit,  during  the  vrinter  of  1809,  when  the  Duchess 

of  Grordon,  then  somewhat  in  the  veane  in  London, 

irradiated  the  northern  metropolis  by  her  presence. 

She  at  this  time  again  saw  her  Grace,  and  thus 

describes  the  interview ;— 
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I  called  on  the  Daehees  of  Gordon  yesterday :  ihe  and 
I  having  a  joint  intereet  in  an  orphan  family  in  the 
Highlands,  which  creates  a  kind  of  business  between  ns. 
She  had  a  prodigious  ler^,  and  insisted  on  my  sitting  to 
aee  them  out^  that  we  might  afterwards  have  onr  prirate 
discussion.  Among  other  characters  at  her  ley^,  I  saw 
Lord  Lauderdale,  who  made  me  start  to  see  him  almost 
a  lean  slippered  pantaloon,  who,  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
was  a  fair-haired  youth  at  Glasgow  College.  He  was 
really  like  a  ^  memento  mori "  to  me  :  had  I  much  to 
leave,  I  would  have  gone  home  and  made  my  will  direct- 
1t.  More  gratified  I  was  to  see  Sir  Brook  Boothhy ; 
though  he,  too,  looked  so  feeble  and  so  dismal,  tiiat  one 
would  have  thought  him  just  come  from  writing  those 
Borrows  sacred  to  Penelope,  which  you  have  certainly 
seen.  Being  eneaged  to  dinner,  I  could  stay  no  longer. 
The  Duchess  said  that  on  Sunday  she  never  saw  company, 
nor  played  cards,  nor  went  out :  in  England,  indeed,  she 
did  so,  because  every  one  else  did  the  same;  but  she  would 
not  introduce  those  manners  into  this  country.  I  stared 
at  these  gradations  of  piety  growing  warmer  as  it  came 
northward,  but  was  wise  enough  to  stare  silently.  She 
said  she  luui  a  great  many  things  to  tell  me;  and  as  I  was 
to  set  out  this  morning,!  must  come  that  evening,  when 
idle  would  be  alone.  At  nine  I  went,  and  found  Walter 
Soott,  whom  I  had  never  before  met  in  society,  though 
we  had  exchanged  distant  civilities ;  Lady  Keith,  John- 
son's Queeney,  and  an  English  lady,  witty  and  fashion- 
able-looking, who  came  and  went  with  Mr.  Scott.  No 
people  could  be  more  easy  and  pleasant,  without  the 
Visible  ambition  of  shining ;  yet  animated,  and  seeming 
to  feel  at  home  with  each  other.  I  think  Mr.  Scott's 
appearance  very  unpromising,  and  oommon-plaee  indeed ; 
yet  though  no  gleam  of  genius  animates  his  countenance, 
much  of  it  appears  in  his  conversation,  which  is  rich, 
various,  easy,.and  animated,  without  the  least  of  the  petu- 
lance with  which  the  Faculty,  as  they  call  Uiemselves, 
are  not  uigustly  reproached. 

There  is,  we  think,  penetration,  besides  nice 
female  discrimination  in  Mrs.  Grant's  estimate  of 
the  two  Mrs.  Baillies. 

Mn.  BaiUie  (fbr  so  hev  elder  sister  chooses  to  be  dis- 
tinguished) people  like  in  their  hearts  better  than  Mrs. 
Joanna,  though  they  would  not  for  the  world  say  so, 
thinking  that  it  would  argue  great  want  of  taste  not  to 
prefisr  Melpomene.  I,  for  my  part,  would  greatly  prefer 
the  Muse  to  walk  in  a  wood  or  sit  in  a  bower  with ;  but 
In  that  wearisome  farce,  a  large  party,  Agnes  acts  her 
part  muoh  better.  The  seriousness,  simplicity,  and 
ihoughtftalneas  of  Joanna's  manners  overawe  you  from 
talking  oommon-plaoe  to  her ;  and  as  for  pretension  or 
talking  fine,  yon  would  as  soon  think  of  giving  yourself 
airs  before  an  Apostle.  She  is  mild  and  pladd,  but 
makes  no  eflbrt  either  to  please  or  to  shine ;  she  will 
neither  danle  nor  be  daisied,  yet,  like  others  of  the  high- 
er class  of  mind,  is  very  indulgent  in  her  opinions  :  what 
passes  before  her  seems  rather  food  for  thought  than 
mere  amusement.  In  short,  she  is  not  merely  a  woman 
of  Ulent,  but  of  genius,  which  is  a  very  difi'erent  thing, 
Md  very  unlike  any  other  thing  ;  which  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  describe  her.  Joan- 
"»  •  ^^^▼•'•♦ion  is  rather  below  her  abilities,  justifiying 
Lord  Gardenstone's  maidm,  that  true  cenius  is  ever  mo- 
dej^  and  careless.  Agnes  unconscionfy  talks  above  her- 
self, merely  from  a  wish  to  please,  and  a  habit  of  Uving 
amoog  her  intellectual  superiors.  I  should  certainly  have 
1  ?^  "«P««ted  Joanna,  as  a  person  singularly  natu- 
nX  and  genuine,  though  she  had  never  written  a  tragedy. 
I  am  not  at  aU  sure  that  this  is  the  case  with  most 
others. 

These  ladies  were  at  this  period,  June  1820,  on  a 
visit  in  Edinburgh.  Proofs  of  Mrs.  Grant's  sound 
common-sense  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
correspondence ;  and  many  of  her  letters,  as  those 
to  Mr.  Henning  the  artist,  and  to  Miss  Anne 
f>nnbar,  along  with  this  display  very  friendly 
Teelings,  and  a  generous  interest  in  the  weU-bemg 
w  aer  correspondents ;  though  with  Mr.  Henning 


she  seems  a  little  too  *^  apt  to  teach."  We  ahall, 
nearly  at  random,  select  a  few  isolated  paasages^ 
which  tend  to  establish  the  soundness  of  her 
judgment*  It  is  thus  she  speaks  to  a  friend  of 
female  separatists  :^- 

Your  scruples  in  detaching  yourself  in  the  duties  of 
publio  worship,  from  your  fkmily,  must  have  been,  to  your 
Ibeling  mind,  of  much  weight,  and,  I  am  sure,  unmixed 
with  any  lower  motive.  But  I  think  yon  are  well  aware 
that  I  do  not  extend  this  indulgence  of  opinion  to  all  fe- 
males who  choose  a  separate  path;  my  observation  of  life 
having  warranted  me  in  the  opinion,  that  a  love  of  dis- 
tinction and  consequence,  among  a  certain  set,  has  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  subjects  of  this  oensure  of  mine  are 
at  all  aware  of.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  applying 
to  you,  who  are  diffident  to  a  &ult :  but  you  may  observe, 
that  most  people  who  separate  from  their  fiunily  in  this 
manner,  are  of  the  tribe  distinguished  for  Belf-opinion ; 
and  that  when  once  they  do  set  up  a  standard  of  purer 
doctrine  and  stricter  practice,  their  charity  and  good- 
will beoome  very  much  limited  to  those  who  hear  the 
same  preacher,  and  very  mnch  alienated  from  the  friends 
of  early  life 

You  know  my  dislike  to  very  oonspicaoos  goodness 
among  females,  which  makes  me  shrink  a  UtUe  from  Fe- 
male Soeietiesformed  with  the  very  best  intention ;  not  by 
any  means  as  doubting  the  purity  of  the  intention,  or,  in 
many  instances,  the  beneficial  results :  bnt  sn«h  societies 
so  often  include  in  their  number  officious  gossiping  char- 
acters, who  derive  a  certain  imagined  consequence  by 
overruling  and  interfering,  and  are  so  officious  in  raising 
contributions  on  all  their  acquaintance,  and  have  so  little 
of  the  charity  of  opinion,  that  I  could  never  feel  conge- 
nial with  many  of  them,  though  there  are  some  I  hold  in 
reverence.  I  think  if  I  were  wealthy,  however,  I  should 
gladly  ^  shake  the  superflux  to  them,"  as  not  doubting  of 
their  iSuthftil  administration,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
those  on  whom  they  bestow ;  but  having  little  to  give,  I 
bestow  that  little  on  the  poverty  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted. 

Young  ladies  of  ostentatious  piety,  and  oonse* 
quently  of  weak  understanding,  began,  at  this 
period,  to  carry  about  Bibles  in  tiieir  reticules,  on 
which  practice  Mrs.  Grant  remarks : — 

To  have  the  Scriptures  laid  up  in  the  heart,  and  influ- 
encing the  heart  and  conduct,  would  be  just  as  well  as 
carrying  them  about  :  neither  Lady  Bachel  Russell  nor 
Hannah  More,  nor  any  other  of  those  illustrious  women 
that  did  honour  to  Christianity  and  their  country,  ever 
carried  about  a  Bible  as  a  spell  to  protect  them,  or  as  & 

Catholic  relic I  am  grieved  to  find  in 

some  high  professors,  and  in  those  who  are  rather  boldly 
termed  advanced  Christians,  such  inconsistencies,  such  a 
want  of  candour  and  charity,  as  makes  me  at  a  loss  how 
to  estimate  these  professions.  This  produces  a  painful 
distrust  both  of  myself  and  others  :  I  accuse  myself  of 
having  less  reverence  for  high  professors  than  formeriy, 
and  considering  some  of  them  as  self-righteous  and  un- 
charitable ;  wUle  I  find  others,  who  have  walked  softly 
under  the  same  fears  and  doubts  as  myselfj  more  oonstant 
and  upright« 

Edinburgh,  as  may  be  expected,  figures  at  large 
in  Mrs.  Grant's  correspondence.  Nor  does  she  at 
all  underrate  the  many  advantages  of  ^Scotia's 
darling  seat,"  when  she  states,  what  howeyer  may 
be  perfectly  just  of  one  of  its  circle  : — 

One  high  preeminence,  however,  that  Edinburgh  holds 
above  other  towns,  and  more  particularly  above  London, 
is  the  liberal  style  of  conversation.  All  the  persons 
most  distinguished  and  admired  here  speak  with  a  degree 
of  respect  and  kindness  of  each  other,->no  petty  animo- 
sities nor  invidious  diminutions,  even  though  diiTermg 
much  on  political  or  other  subjects.  Then,  there  is  no 
scandal,  no  discussion  of  people's  private  affairs  or  cir- 
cumstances to  be  met  with  in  what  is  accredited  as  good 
society.  .  .  .  Now,  in  England,  people  in  middle 
life  are  constantly  talking  of  their  snperiorsj  and  talking 
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10  Tezy  ainch  of  tliem,  thst,  as  Jobnson  says  of  Shak- 
spetre,  who,  **  exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined 
new,"  they  ezhanst  their  follies  and  vices,  and  then 
imagine  new^nes.  This  style  x>f  conversation  is,  of  all 
the  styles  I  have  met  with,  the  most  oontemptihle. 

Speaking  of  a  young  Englishman  who  had  been 
mtrodnced  to  her  family,  she  remarks  :— 

He  appears  to  them  a  young  man  very  correct  in  his 
eondnct,  and  of  good  disposition,  bat  evidently  bom  in 
the  age  of  calculation  ;  a  propensity  of  which  we  Scots, 
in  revenge  fbr  the  obloquy  formerly  thrown  on  us  by 
John  Ball,  are  very  apt  to  accuse  his  calves.  There  is 
no  doubt  hut  there  are  amonf  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Athens  many  who  csuculate  very  nicely  ;  hut 
they  leave  that  to  be  discovered  in  their  conduct,  and 
take  care  tiiat  it  does  not  appear  in  their  conversation. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  place  where  gossiping  discussions 
respecting  the  amount  of  individual  incomes,  and  the 
prices  of  articles  of  luxury,  are  so  seldom  heard ;  yet 
people  here  think  of  these  things,  and  struggle  to  attain 
them  as  much  as  others.  Good  taste  keeps  many  things 
oat  of  sight,  which  good  feeling  in  a  high*toned  mind 
would  not  suffer  to  exist. 

Apropos  to  all  the  evil  propensities  which  high  rents 
and  exorbitant  wealth  have  cherished,  till,  like  the 
eoekoo's  progeny,  they  turn  the  owners  out  of  their 
proper  abodes  ;  I  hear  the  complaints  that  resound  from 
every  side,  with  the  most  philosophic  indifference,  and 
reserve  my  sympathy  for  great  and  real  evils.  As  I 
lever  thought  people  essentially  the  better  fbr  the  super- 
taitiea  which  tiie  late  unnatural  state  of  things  enabled 
them  to  possess,  so  I  do  not  think  them  the  worse  for 
wanting  them. 

Such  is  this  Tory  lady's  opinion  of  the  conse- 
^MDoes  of  high  rents,  and  ^the  protection  of 
agrienltnre." 

The  rtractnie  of  Edinburgh  society,  in  rela- 
tion to  Mis.  Grant  and  others  of  the  frugal-genteel, 
is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  composition  of  her  respeotiye  parties : — 

I  have  this  morning  the  muddiest  head  yon  can  sup- 
pose^ having  had  a  party  of  friends  with  me  on  the  last 
two  evenings.  To  understand  the  cause  of  all  this  hos- 
pitality, you  must  know  that,  being  a  very  methodical 
aod  economical  fiifluly,  every  cow  of  ours,  as  we  express 
it  m  our  rustic  Highland  <^alect,  has  a  calf ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  we  have  a  party,  which  in  Edinburgh  includes 
a  cold  collation,  we  are  obliged  to  provide  quantum  tuf- 
f6z  for  our  guests,  who,  being  of  a  description  more 
given  to  good  talking  than  good  eating,  are  content  to 
admire  and  be  admired,  and  have  little  time  to  attend 
to  vulgar  gratifications  :  of  consequence,  the  more 
material  food,  alter  contributing,  like  the  guests,  to  em- 
bellish the  entertainment,  remains  little  diminished.  As 
our  vride  acquaintance  includes  the  greatest  variety  of 
people  imaginable,  there  are  among  them  a  number  of 
goody  kind  people,  that  dress  finely,  laugh  heartily,  and 
si&g  merrily,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  genealogy  be- 
sides ;  yet  on  these  good  people  the  lions  and  lionesses 
of  literature  would  think  their  roaring  very  ill  bestowed. 
These,  however,  make  a  greater  noise  in  their  own  way, 
and  before  their  superior  prowess  the  substantials  soon 
vanish :  they  sfe  in  every  sense  less  fastidious ;  happier 
because  leas  wise,  and  more  benevolent  because  less 
witty.  An  assemblage  of  these  contented  beings,  who 
CMi  amply  appreciate  the  value  of  a  custard,  a  jelly,  or 
a  jest  on  its  second  appearance,  are  convenient  succes- 
sors to  the  refined  pretenders  to  originality,  who  prefer 
nhai  is  new  to  what  is  true,  and  would  not  for  the 
wodd  be  caught  eating  blano-mange  while  Mr.  Jeffrey 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  are  brandishing  wit  and  phil- 
osophy in  eadi  other's  faees  with  electric  speed  and  bril- 
liaiwe.  These  good  fibt  people,  who  sing  and  eat  like 
canary-birds,  come  with  alacrity  the  day  after,  and 
esteem  themselves  too  happy  to  be  admitted  so  soon  to 
oonsame  mere  mortal  aliment  in  the  very  apartment 
where  the  delicacies  of  intellect  were  so  lately  shared 
nptriar  intellii^snces. 


The  grand  firsi-day  entertainment^  and  those 
who  afterwards  thriftily  eat  up  'Uhe  faneral  baked 
meats,"  might  be  a  subject  fbr  Dickens. 

Theodore  Hook,  apropos  to  such  writers,  fre- 
quently formed  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Grant's  corre- 
spondence with  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Hook ;  and 
we  are  struck  with  the  justice  of  her  observations 
on  his  position  and  character,  and  his  pitiable- 
most  pitiable ! — career.    In  one  place,  she  says : — 

Talking  of  genius  leads  me  naturally  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  awakened  brotherly  feelings  of  that  Theodore 
for  whom  I  know  your  sisterly  concern  is  restless  and 
extreme.  Yon  may  believe  I  rejoice  over  the  capture 
of  this  shy  bird,  for  lus  own  sake,  as  well  as  yours  :  I  do 
in  my  heart  love  genius  in  all  its  forms,  and  even  in  its 
exuberance  and  eccentricity.  Yon  will  teach  him,  for 
his  own  good,  to  make  a  due  distinction  between  living 
to  please  the  world  at  large,  and  exerting  his  powers  in 
a  given  direction  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  lus  real  friends.  The  uncultured  fiowers,  and  even 
the  early  fruit  of  premature  intellect  form  an  admirable 
decoration  for  a  dessert ;  but  woe  to  him  who  would  ex- 
pect to  feast  on  them  daily  and  only.  Of  a  person 
depending  merely  on  talents  and  powers  of  pleasing, 
what  more  brilliant  example  can  be  given  than  Sheridan ! 
and  who  would  choose  to  live  his  life,  and  die  his  death  ? 
I  talk  of  his  death  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place,  for 
what  is  there  worth  living  for  that  he  has  not  already 
outlived  I  and  who,  that  ever  knew  the  value  of  a  tran- 
quil mind  and  spotless  name,  would  be  that  justly 
admired,  and  as  justly  despised,  individual  1  And  if  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan  be  such,  what  must  the  tribe  be  ^of 
those  that  live  by  crambo-cUnk,"  as  poor  Bums  called 
those  hapless  sons  of  the  Muses,  who,  without  an  object 
or  an  aim,  run  at  random  through  the  world,  and  are  led 
on  by  the  nnfeeling  great  and  gay  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
expensive  pleasures  and  elegant  society,  and  then  left  to 
languish  in  forlorn  and  embittered  obscurity,  when  their 
he  Jth  and  their  spirits  and  their  means  ebb  together. 
Baise,  then,  your  voice  of  truth  and  affection,  and  out- 
sing  all  the  syrens  that,  on  the  coast  of  idleness,  strive 
to  attract  Theodore  by  the  songs  of  vanity,  pleasure,  and 
dissipation  ;  teach  him  to  love  those  that  love  him,  inde- 
pendent of  all  that  flatters  or  pleases,  for  himself ;  and 
make  auxiliaries  of  all  those  kindred  among  whom  y(»a 
are  now  placed,  to  make  him  know  sometUng  of  more 
value  than  empty  admiration 

Though  you  had  not  the  generous  and  tender  motives 
uriiich  aotoally  instigate  your  endeavours  to  gain  an 
ascendency  over  the  volatile  though  accomplished  mind 
of  Theodore  Hook,  worldly  prudence  should  induce  you 
to  woo  into  the  paths  of  honourable  exertion  and  perma- 
nent respectability  the  brother  of  your  husband  and 
uncle  of  your  children  ;  and  mere  worldly  wisdom  would 
point  oot  to  you  the  oiUy  means  by  wbidi  this  could  be 
brought  about.  ^  Sour  advice  with  scrupulous  head " 
vrould  only  pioduee  the  effect  of  driving  hun  for  shelter 
into  the  enemy's  camp  ;  no  cords  will  draw  him  but  that 
^  silken  band  of  love  "  that  poor  Bums  talks  of. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  she  remarks : — 

Among  other  glad  tidings  yon  send  me,  I  am  hig^y 
pleased  with  Theodore  Hook's  intention  of  entering  the 
Temple.  He  is  not  too  old  for  it,  and  has  certainly 
sense  enongh  to  know,  and  spirit  enough  to  feel,  how 
pracarious  and  disreputable  it  would  be  to  spend  one's 
whole  life  in  a  manner  which,  however  it  might  amnse 
the  butterfly  spirit  of  youths  made  so  little  provimon 
of  any  kind  for  riper  years.  It  would  be  mortifying 
to  see  one  that  has  so  many  better  things  than  vrit 
and  gaiety  about  him  shuffled  into  the  mob  of  people, 
whose  amusive  talents  make  them  first  applauded  and 
next  endured,  when  people  see  that  it  is  all  they  have. 
I  think  that  the  fate  of  Monk  Lewis  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  wits  by  profession.  Spirits  will  not  always 
flow  ;  and  Pope  has  finely  described  the  "many  miser- 
able nights  of  those  who  must  needs  affect  them  when 
they  have  them  not."  Half  the  ingenuity  that  modore 
wastes  to  amuse  people  who  are  not  worth  his  pains 
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would  rniike  him  eaiMui  in  a  profoiBion.  I  always 
think  of  him  with  mnoh  kindnoM,  and  rejoioe  not  a  little 
to  hear  of  his  being  likely  to  cast  anchor. 

Mrs.  Grant  often  played  the  critic  in  lier  letters, 
And  could  not  well  avoid  it,  while  her  friends  were 
continnally  inquiring  her  opinion  of  the  new  hooks 
that  appeared,  as  that  of  one  who  sometimes  looked 
in  the  living  &oe  of  Mr  Jeffrey; — and  who  had  au- 
thority in  literature  herself.  One  of  her  most 
pointed  critiques  is  this,  on  Peter's  Letters,  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  one  of  the  most  just  :-— 

Yon  would  know  what  I  think  of  Peter's  Letters !  I 
answer  in  a  very  low  whisper— not  madi.  The  broad 
personality  is  coarse,  even  ^ere  it  is  laudatory  ;  no  one 
very  deserring  of  praise  cares  to  be  held  np  to  ihe  pnb- 
lie  eye  like  a  pictue  on  sale  by  an  auctioneer :  it  is  not 
the  style  of  our  country,  and  is  a  bad  style  in  itself.  So 
much  for  its  tendency.  Then,  if  you  speak  of  it  as  a 
oomposition,  it  has  no  keeping,  no  chastity  of  taste,  and 

is  in  a  high  degree  florid  and  verbose Some 

depth  of  thought  and  aouteness  appears  now  and  tiien 
like  the  weights  at  the  tail  of  a  paper  kite,  but  not 
enough  to  balance  the  levity  of  the  whole.  With  all 
this,  the  genius  which  the  writers  possess,  in  no  common 
degree,  is  obvious  through  the  whole  book  :  but  it  is 
genius  misapplied,  and  running  riot  beyond  all  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  and  sober  thinking.  We  are  all 
amused,  and  so  we  should  be,  if  we  lived  in  a  street 
where  those  slaves  of  the  lamp  had  the  power  of  render- 
ing the  walls  so  transpaient  that  we  could  see  every- 
thing going  on  at  our  neighbours'  iixesides.  But  ought 
we  to  be  so  pleased  f 

In  general,  however,  she  is  an  indulgent  critic, 
protesting  against  the  frequent  severity  and  petu- 
lance of  The  Edinburgh  BevieWy  and  Mr.  Jeffrey's 
denial  of  the  existence  of  female  genius^  save  in 
Miss  Edgeworth.  Though  Wordsworth's  Religion 
and  Metaphysics  do  not  appear  to  have  pleased  her, 
she  nked  his  poetry.  We  consider  the  following 
unstudied  praise  an  offset  for  whole  reams  of  tech- 
nical critical  condemnation : — 

There  is  something  so  pure  and  lofty  in  Ms  concep- 
tions ;  he  views  external  nature  so  entirely  with  a  poet's 
eye,  and  has  so  little  of  the  taint  of  worldly  minds,  that  I 
grieve  when  I  find  him  wandering  through  the  trackless 
wilds  of  metaphysics,  where  I  cannot  follow  him,  or  in 
the  lower  and  too  obvious  paths  of  diildish  inanity, 
where  I  wish  not  to  accompany  him.  Yet  he  is  always 
morally  right ;  and  his  pictures  in  the  Excursion  delight 
me.  It  is  next  to  pro&nation  to  read  that  book  in 
town,  unless  at  midnight :  its  purity  and  simplicity,  and 
occasional  elevation  of  thought,  make  us  all,  with  our 
note-writing  and  everlasting  door-bells  calling  us  to  talk 
nothings  to  mere  nobodies,  seem  like  puppets  on  wires, 
without  a  thought  beyond  our  daUy  trifles,  which  aie 
worse  than  his  worst ;  the  radiance  of  the  White  Doe 
excepted.  What  a  treasure  the  Excursion  wonld  have 
been  at  Lsggan  I  How  often,  even  amidst  this  senseless 
hurry,  have  I  read  the  account  of  the  eccentric  clergy- 
man, who  removed  his  fkmily  in  panniers  to  the  moun- 
tain parsonage.  People  come  in  here  constantly  with 
new  books,  that  take  up  one's  time  :  dear  Laggan, 
where  we  conned  over  those  we  had  till  they  grew  like 
old  friends  i 

This  series  of  Letters  has  a  use,  and  perhaps  its 
l^ghest  and  most  permanent  use,  in  the  wmtinflr  in 
which  it  shows  how  the  deepest  affliction  may 
be  home  by  a  pious  and  reasonable  mind.  On 
the  death  of  a  third  or  fourth  daughter,  and 
soon  after  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  eldest 
Bon,  Mr.  Duncan  Grants  whose  prospects  in  India 
were  of  the  most  cheering  kind,  and  his  conduct 
and  character  all  that  the  fondest  mother  could 
have  wished,  we  find  Mrs.  Grant  writing  to  her 


eldest  daughter,  then  ih  England,  ia  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  philosophy.  This  fondly-loved  brother, 
suddenly  snatched  away,  had  been  the  pride  and 
stay  of  his  sisters. 

My  Dear  Mary^— I  have  just  read  your  letter,  and 
with  every  allowance  for  humsn  frailty,  sisterly  affec- 
tion, and  the  sinking  effect  of  many  sorrows,  I  must 
affectionately  reprove  yon  for  indulging,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  feeling,  or  expressing  Uie  language  of 
despsir.    Had  we  been  reduced,  by  the  death  of  your 
dear  brother,  to  extreme  poTerty,  and  deprived  of  the 
daily  society  of  a  beloved  relative,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  many  other  more  deserving  persons,  we  wonld  not 
be  entitled  to  speak  of  ^  the  extinction  of  every  hope  ;" 
because,  even  tiien,  the  gates  of  a  blessed  immortality 
would  have  been  still  more  visibly  open  to  us  for  our 
transient,  though  severe  sufferings.    But  here  we  had  no 
right  to  rest  any  hopes  on  him  so  early  taken  from  us, 
but  those  of  knowing  at  a  distance  that  he  loved  and 
remembered  us.    I  never  meant  that  we  should  subsist 
upon  the  price  of  blood,  as  I  thi^  all  do  who  live  at 
ease  on  what  prolongs  Uie  exile  of  their  relatives  in 
that  fatal  Indiam  climate.    We  have  the  same  worldly 
views  of  subsisting  by  our  own  exertions  as  we  had 
before  ;  and  our  views  of  ftiturity,  if  we  improve  and 
patiently  submit  to  the  Divine  will,  are  improved  by 
this  severity,  from  that  fatherly  hand  which  chastens  in 
loTe.    Yon  know  my  reliance  on  Bishop  Taylor,  who 
asserts,  fr«m  close  observation  of  God's  providence,  and 
deep  study  of  his  word,  that  where  the  vial  of  wrath  is 
poured  out  in  this  world,  without  any  visible  cause  why 
the  punished  should  be  distinguished  by  superior  inflic- 
tions, there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  treasure  of  divine 
mercy  may  be  reserved  in  the  next.   This  is  a  rich  source 
of  comfort.    Then,  what  may  not  this  dispensation  have 
prevented  !    Biches  are  a  great  snare  ;  and  he  who  once 
sets  his  mind  on  making  money  is  apt  to  forget  the  just 
uses  of  wealth.    Great  prospects  of  worldly  advantage 
were  opened  to  the  beloved  object  of  our  sorrow  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  he,  or  we,  should  have 
borne  this  well :  if  otherwise,  we  are  best  thus. 

It  is  the  language  of  humility  and  submission,  not 
that  of  rash  despair,  that  we  ought  to  speak.  Much, 
much  remains  that  we  may  still  be  deprived  of :  you 
have  relatives  to  lose,  whose  value  would  be  trebled  in 
your  estimation,  were  you  deprived  of  them  ;  you  have 
my  firmness  of  mind  and  exertion  to  lose,  which  has 
hitherto  been  almost  miraculously  preserved  to  me,  for 
your  general  good  ;  and  you  have  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence to  lose,  which  fruitless  and  sinfiil  excess  ot  sorrow 
may  deprive  you  of.  Do  not  think  me  harsh :  the  excuse 
you  will  all  make  to  yourselves  for  a  sinful  indulgence 
of  sorrow  is,  that  we  have  suffered  so  very  much.  The 
very  contrary  inference  should  be  dravm  by  a  chastened 
and  well-regulated  mind.  Why  did  we  suffer  so  much  f 
(xod'has  no  ill-will  towards  his  creatures  ;  no  delight  in 
giving  them  pain.  If  He  has  so  often  broken,  with  a 
strong  hand,  those  ties  that  bound  us  to  the  world, 
should  we  not,  by  this  time,  be  loosed  from  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  all  diat  the  vicissitudes  of  life  can  bring  to 
those  whom  sorrow  should  have  sanctified !  We  are 
permitted  to  weep,  but  we  must  not  lie  down  in  the  dust 
and  forsake  each  other ;  but  rather  consider  ourselves 
as  a  remnant  of  a  once  large  and  promising  family,  left 
to  soothe  and  support  each  other,  and  do  honour,  by 
our  patience  and  submission,  to  the  reli|pon  we  profess. 
Comfort,  comfort  me,  my  child !  and  may  the  God  of 
consolation  vidt  you  with  light  and  many  blessings. 
All  here  are  rather  mending,  and  support  is  given  to 
your  affectionate  mother,  Anne  Geamt. 

Those  who  have  read  the  '^  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands,''  must  he  aware,  that  there  was  a  little 
tinge  of  something  deserving  a  softer  name  than 
superstition,  apparent  in  Mrs.  Grant's  mind,  as 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  every  imaginative  mind.  One 
proof  of  it,  and  nearly  the  only  thing  of  the  sort 
in  the  entire  correspondence,  occurs  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  above  letters,  in  whieh  she  says,  that  she  will 
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not  Rear  again  io  her  daughter's  death,  feeling  the 
wound  too  deep  to  ezpoee  it  to  indifierent  eyes. 

I  only  add  what  I  must  tell  yon,  that  Anne,  for  a  few 
days  bflfoTo  her  death,  when  waking  confused  from  nn- 
qiiiet  sleep,  exclaimed  three  or  four  times,  **  Diuic&n  is 
in  HeaTen  I "  Strange,  this  gave  us  no  fear  or  alarm  at 
the  time  ;  now  it  is  iMiim  to  my  sad  recollections  :  he 
<fied  about  ten  days  before  her.  Accept  poor  Isabella's 
loTe,  and  belieye  me,  with  affection,  your  attached  friend. 

We  shall  cite  but  one  more  proof  of  the  sacri- 
ficiqg  strength  of  this  mother's  mind,  her  power  to 
omtrol  her  own  emotions,  when  reoeiying  the 
serereet  chastisement,  and  to  sustain  the  less  discip- 
lined minds  of  her  young  daughters.  She  was  on  a 
visit  with  her  eldest  daughter,  at  Rok^by  Hall, 
whence  ahe  got  a  little  boy,  the  heir  of  that  place, 
as  a  pupil.  She  had  left  one  of  her  daughters  at 
home,  in  a  very  deUcate  and  precarious  state 
of  health,  though  immediate  danger  was  not  appre- 
hended: and  the  daughter  who  accompanied,  was 
abo  in  indifierent  health.  When  die  had  re- 
tttined  to  Glasgow,  on  her  way  home,  she  thus 
wrote  Mrs.  Hook  :— 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  after  wearing  ont  my  very  soul 
aad  spirits  with  communicating  sad  tidings  to  others,  I 
come  to  elaim  your  sympathy  and  gratolation  at  once  ; 
for  you  will  both  feel  my  distress,  and  duly  estimate  my 
consolations.  Catherine,  my  admired  and  truly  admir- 
able Catherine,  is  at  rest !  My  old  attached  friend,  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Hall,  who,  with  his  whole  family,  were  parti- 
culaily  fond  of  Catherine,  had  lodgings  near  her,  and 
some  of  theqi  saw  her  daily.  I  found  a  letter  addressed, 
by  my  desire,  to  FeUfoot^  in  which  they  told  me  that  she 
kad  not  at  any  rate  been  worse  than  when  I  saw  her, 
aod  that  they  hoped  she  would  be  better  by  the  time  I 
Rtomed.  Some  days  after,  I  got  a  letter  at  Rokeby 
from  Mr.  Hall.  I  opened  it,  and  found  the  first  lines  a 
preparation  for  some  wounding  intelligence.  I  feared  it 
ni^  affect  me  so  powerfUly  as  to  force  me  to  distress 
a  &08e  frill  of  strangers,  and  particularly  alarm  Mary, 
whose  mind  had  suffered  so  much  from  former  distress, 
that  she  was  ill  prepared  for  a  new  shock.  I  put  the 
letter,  unread,  in  my  pocket,  and  feigned  indisposition 
to  Mary,  to  account  for  the  tremours  I  felt,  which  shook 
XM  eyery  now  and  then  almost  to  fainting.  I  sent  Mary 
to  bed  before  me,  and  when  she  was  asleep,  opened  the 
&tal  letter.  I  will  not  describe  my  anguish  on  finding 
the  dear  creature  had  got  beyond  my  cares  and  tender- 
ness, at  the  yery  time  I  was  langnislung  to  clasp  her  to 
my  breast.  Nothing  oould  be  more  sudden  or  more  quiet 
than  her  departure. 

My  dear  friend,  I  can  write  no  more.  When  I  arriye 
at  Stirling,  and  settle  quietly,  I  will  tell  you  at  laxf^e  of 
my  Catherine,  that  you  may  know  how  yaluable  she  was. 
And  yet  how  much  fitter  her  ferrid  spirit  was  for  the 
Uiss  of  angels  than  for  the  struggles  of  suffering  human- 
ity.   Adien  !  my  grief  will  in  time  be  tranquil  as  she 

whocauaedit Shall  I  complain, 

whose  mind  had  suffered  so  much  fiY>m  former  distress, 
while  conscious  that  angels  hoyer  round  me,  and  while 
those  that  still  on  earth  loye  me  so  tenderly  are  them- 
selyea  so  worthy  of  loye  1  The  fire  of  heayen  has  indeed 
scathed  my  branches  ;  but  while  the  stem  is  bound  by 
such  tendrils  as  these,  life  will  still  remain  in  it.  How 
tender,  how  interesting  were  those  eight  days  we  passed 
together !  The  dear  souls  liye  in  a  yoluntary  seclusion, 
tluU  they  may  cherish  the  precious  memory  of  my  beloyed 
children,  and  indulge  those  aspirations  alter  a  happier 
state,  so  natural  to  the  wounded  heart. 
I  am  apt  to  say,  in  some  moments  of ''  anguish  nnmingled 
aad  agony  pure,"  '  O  Catherine,  Catherine,  then  hast  split 
ay  h»rt " ;  aad  I  think  X  hear  her  melodious  yoice  reply, 
^  Then  liye  the  purer  with  the  other  half."  Sure  1  must 
haye  told  you  of  Catherine's  yoice ;  the  day  that  we 
parted,  she  sang  the  Judgment  Hymn  to  me  like  a  seraph. 
**  Aa^eb  hear  ^at  angel  sing.**  Thete  is  no  speaking  of 
tfaatadniiaUe  ofeatare  without  soaring  into  rapture,  or 


sinking  in  anguish.  ^  Tarn,  hopeless  thoughts,  turn  from 
her  !" 

We  have  been  beguiled  by  Mrs.  Grant's  letters 
into  exceeding '  our  allotted  space,  and  must  ab« 
ruptly  leave  off  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  her 
son  in  India,  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  many  British  mothers  who  have 
sons  in  that  country. 

I  must  now  tell  you  of  an  additional  and  yery  strong 
motiye  that  I  have  for  keeping  your  sisters  independent 
of  you.  I  regard  with  yery  great  compassion  most 
men  who  are  destined  to  spend  their  liyes  in  India. 
Far  f^m  home  and  all  its  sweet  and  social  comforts, 
and  burd^ied  perhaps  with  relations  who  keep  them 
back  in  the  paths  of  independence,  they  seek  a  resource 
in  forming  temporary  connexions  with  the  natives. 
l%ese,  I  am  told,  are  often  innocent  and  even  amiable 
creatures,  who  are  not  aware  of  doing  anything  repre- 
hensible in  thus  attaching  themselves.  In  the  meantime, 
the  poor  woman  who  has  devoted  herself  to  him  secures 
his  affection  by  being  the  mother  of  his  cdiildren :  time 
runs  on ;  the  unfortunate  mother,  whom  he  must  tear 
fh)m  his  heart  and  throw  back  to  misery  and  obUyion, 
is  daily  forming  new  ties  to  him.  The  children,  bom 
heirs  to  shame  and  sorrow,  aire  fbr  a  time  fondly  cher- 
ished, till  the  wish  of  their  father's  heart  is  fhlfilled,  and 
he  is  enabled  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  make 
the  appearanoe  in  it  to  which  his  ambition  has  been  long 
directed.  Then  begin  his  secret  but  deep  vexations;  and 
the  more  honourable  his  mind;  and  the  more  affectionate 
his  heart,  the  deeper  are  those  sorrows  'n^ch  he  dare 
not  own,  and  cannot  conquer.  This  poor  r^ected  one, 
perhaps  faithfully  and  fondly  attached,  must  be  thrown 
off;  the  whole  habits  of  his  hfe  mast  be  broken;  he  must 
pay  the  debt  he  owes  to  his  progenitors,  and  seek  to  re- 
new the  social  comforts  of  the  domestic  circle  by  solicit- 
ing, with  little  previous  acquaintance  and  no  great  at- 
tachment, some  lady  glad  to  give  youth  and  beauty  for 
wealth  and  consequence.  The  forsaken  children,  once 
the  objects  of  his  paternal  fondness,  must  be  banished, 
and  have  the  sins  of  their  Withers  sorely  visited  upon 
them. 

I  will  spare  myself  and  you  the  pain  of  finishing  this 
picture,  which  you  must  know  to  be  a  likeness,  not  of  an 
indiridnal  only,  but  of  a  whole  tribe  of  expatriated 
Scotchmen,  who  return  home  exactly  in  this  manner. 
This,  my  dear  son,  is  what  I  dread  in  your  case,  and 
would  fain  avoid,  that  is,  preyent  it  if  I  could.  All 
that  remains  for  me  is,  in  the  first  plaee,  not  to  burden 
you  with  encumbrances  that  may  check  the  f^edom  of 
your  will ;  and  in  the  next,  to  assure  you,  that  if  any  per- 
son, whom  it  would  be  decent  or  proper  for  you  to  connect 
yourself  with  by  honourable  ties,  should  gain  your  affec- 
tions, your  mother  *  and  your  sisters  will  be  ready  to 
adopt  her  to  theirs.  Difference  of  nation,  or  even  of 
religion,  would  not  alienate  us  f^m  any  wife  that  you 
woi3d  choose.  Doubtless,  we  should  much  prefer  that 
you  were  married  to  one  that  we  knew  and  esteemed ; 
but  we  should  far  rather  make  room  in  our  hearts  for  a 
stranger,  who  was  modest  and  well  principled,  than  see 
you  in  the  predicament  I  have  described. 

We  fear  that  Mrs.  Grant's  liberality  as  to  rdigion 
might  only  extend  to  the  Episcopalian  form,  and 
of  natumy  to  the  English,  and,  perhaps,  the  Irish; 
She  showed  that  strong  prejudice  against  the  French 
which  was  the  feeling  of  her  Anti-Gallican  age. 

But  Mrs.  Grant  was,  on  principle,  a  friend  to 
early  mairiages  ;  and,  in  contradistinction  to  Mrs. 
TroUope  and  others,  thought  the  young  married 
people  of  America  justified  in  living  in  boarding- 
houses  for  a  time,  if  they  could  not  afford,  all  at 
once,  *^  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  gl(h- 
rious  housekeeping."  -'^  How  much  is  affection," 
she  says,  **  curbed  in  this  country,  and  how  much 
happiness  ddayed,  by  the  ambition  for  style !" 
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MAJOR  H ARRIS'S  HIGHLANDS  OF  ETHIOPIA  * 


This  is  the  moat  iuteiefiting  book  of  Travels  in 
any  part  of  Africa  which  has  appeared  since  the 
aecount  of  Clapperton  s  Expedition ;  and  of  trayels 
in  Abyssinia,  since  the  work  of  Brace.  We  are 
not  forgetting  Mr.  Salt,  the  narratiye  of  Pearce, 
and  other  records  of  travels  in  Abyssinia,  when^  at 
least  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  is  concerned, 
we  advisedly  state  this  opinion. 

The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia  is  a  genuine  book  of 
Travels,  in  the  old  and  pure  sense  of  the  word ;  for  it 
describes  regions  with  which  Europeans  had  little 
or  no  previous  acquaintance;  and  manners,  of 
which  we  had  no  accurate  knowledge,  though  ex- 
isting in  a  country  which,  since  the  fourth  century, 
has  been  nominally  Christian. 

The  original  empire  of  Abyssinia  has  long  been 
broken  into  separate  states  and  provinces;  con- 
tinually changing  their  rulers,  dynasties,  and 
boundaries,  because  for  ever  at  war  among  them- 
selves. Its  political  oondition  has  been  aptiy  com- 
pared to  that  of  England  during  the  Heptarchy. 
Besides  intestine  wars,  many  provinces  have  been 
overrun  by  invaders ;  among  whom  are  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Galla,  a  race  which  is  supposed  to  have 
pushed  forward  from  the  central  parts  of  Africa. 
The  Abyssinians,  though  there  is  now  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  races,  belong  to  the  ^thiopic 
variety  of  the  human  family.  They  claim  to  be 
the  descendants  of  Cush,  one  of  the  twelve  children 
of  Ham.  But  the  early  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Abyssinia  are  probably  as  fabulous  as  those  of  most 
other  nations.  Abyssinia  early  received  a  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity,  and  is  still  nominally  Christian, 
though  a  strange  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Jewish  su- 
perstition mingles  with  its  professed  Christianity,  of 
which  the  distinguishing  principle  seems  a  rancor- 
ous hatred  of  the  Moslems.  Throughout  the  whole 
country  there  are,  however,  more  Mahommedans 
and  Jews  than  Christians,  though  Chnstianity  is 
the  Established  religion  of  Shoa,  the  kingdom  to 
which  Major  Harris  was  sent,  and  a  standing  proof 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  merely  ritual  and 
ceremonial  religion,  whatever  be  its  name. 

Among  the  modem  independent  States  of  Abys- 
sinia, Shoa,  including  Efat,  is  the  most  important, 
from  natural  wealth,  comparative  civilisation, 
** fixity  of  tenure"  in  its  present  dynasty,  and  in 
part  from  its  geographical  position.  The  new  route 
adopted  to  our  Eastern  Empire  has  made  all  the 
provinces  bordering  upon,  or  easily  accessible  from 
the  Red  Sea,  of  great  interest  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Abyssinian 
rulers,  his  most  Chrbtian  Majesty  of  Shoa,  Sahela 
Sel&ssie,  having  expressed  himself  in  friendly 
terms  towards  the  i^lish,  the  East  India  govern- 
ment^ during  the  late  administration  of  Lord 
Auckland,  resolved  to  send  an  Embassy  to  lus 
court.  Sihela  Selilssie  could,  however,  have  known 
very  little  of  the  '^red  men '' ;  and  that  little  through 

*  The  HighkndB  of  Ethiopia.  By  Major  W.  Com^raJIifl 
Hgris,  of  tlie  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Engineers ;  Author  of 
•*  wad  Sports  in  Sonthem  Africa,"  &c.,  &c.  Thwe  Yolmnes 
octavo,  with  nnniiBroiiB  embeUifhme&tB.  La&don :  LongnuniB. 


the  suspicious  medium  of  slave  merchants^  and 
pther  knavish  pretenders  and  traders. 

Captain  Harris  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  mis- 
sion, from  motives  most  honourable  to  himself; 
namely,  the  enterprise  and  decision,  the  discretion 
and  prudence,  which  he  had  displayed  on  his  pre- 
vious exploratory  Travels  in  Africa.  The  Embassy 
was,  in  every  respect,  liberally  appointed,  and  so  aa 
best  to  provide  for  its  own  safety  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  objects.  These  were  of  various  kinds; 
but  chiefly  to  establish  friendly  and  commercial 
relations  with  Sihela  SeUssie,  and  to  attempt  the 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in  his  dominions. 
The  Embassy,  which  consisted,  besides  the  military 
escort,  of  several  medical  officers  and  men  of 
science,  was  conveyed  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Aden 
in  a  government  steamer.  At  **  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  East,"  of  which  Major  Harris  gives  a  lively 
description,  ordnance  and  volunteer  artillery-men 
joined  the  Embassy ;  which  again,  embarking  on 
the  Bed  Sea,  made  for  Tajura,  the  capital  of  a 
small  maritime  state,  which  was  to  be  passed 
through  on  the  route  to  S^ela  Sel&ssie's  dominions. 
Up  to  this  point  all  had  been  smooth  sailing ;  but  now 
difficulties  and  obstacles  of  many  kinds  presented 
themselves,  arising  from  the  despicable  character  of 
the  wretched  and  squalid  creature  the  Sultan  of  this 
province,  and  the  rapacity,  insolence,  and  bad  faith 
of  the  petty  chiefs,  and,  indeed,  of  every  one  with 
whom  the  English  came  in  contact.  The  obstacles 
were,  however,  finally  surmounted  by  the  firmness  of 
Major  Harris,  who  gives  the  whole  tribe,  the  entire 
Danakil  nation  and  its  chiefs,  a  bad  character  in 
every  respect.  Personally,  he  had  abundant  reason 
for  tills  sweeping  condemnation. 

The  journey  to  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Shoa 
was  attended  by  a  full  share  of  those  hardships  and 
perils  which  attend  every  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior of  almost  any  part  of  the  African  Continent. 
Among  the  miseries  of  the  party,  was  the  excessive 
heat ;  the  want  of  even  bad  water  ;  a  mountainous 
region,  consisting  of  alternate  rocks,  chasms,  and 
gullies,  and  no  roads ;  and  exposure,  at  all  times^ 
to  the  attacks  of  the  wild  mountain  Bedouins,  who 
lurked  in  the  passes  and  ravines,  or  hovered  on  the 
clifis,  ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey,  or  attack 
the  camp  duringthe  night.  One  night  attack  cost  the 
lives  of  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  a  Portuguese  at- 
tendant. It  is  not  so  much  plunder  as  the  thirst  of 
gloiy^  which  is  the  animating  motive  of  these  wild 
highland  robbers.  The  first  murder  which  they  com- 
mit entitles  them  to  wear  a  white  ostrich  plume,  and 
every  succeeding  one  is  marked  by  an  additional 
copper  bracelet  on  the  arm.  These  trophies  hold 
the  place  of  the  scalps  worn  by  a  Red  Indian  Brave. 

A  Company's*war  schooner,  the  '^Constance,"  ac- 
companied the  Expedition  to  afford  it  support  and 
protection  as  long  as  possible.  But  this  was  not 
long ;  and  the  farther  route  was  attended  by  dangers 
of  many  kinds.  As  they  domb  over  diffii,  or 
threaded  ravines,  every  point  of  the  route  had  its 
bloody  legend,  duly  recited  by  the  camel-drivers 
and  guides.    A  chie^  whom  Major  Harris  nick- 
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nunes  the  Ogre,  was  the  hero  of  many  a  horrible 
tale.  The  Traveller  does  not,  in  any  infitance, 
tempt  his  readers  to  become  adiinirers  of  barbarous 
or  savage  life ;  though  we  can  imagine  some  en- 
thosiasta  enchanted  by  the  daring  and  prowess  of 
'*ihe(^;re''«nd<<theDevU."  This  region  affords, 
however,  great  scope  for  bold  and  picturesque 
deseripticm ;  and,  although  Major  Harris  in  his 
introduction  apologizes  for  the  imperfections  of  a 
work  hnniedly  written  in  the  heart  <d  Abysainiay 
and  amidst  continual  Interruptions^  some  readers 
may  fuiey  his  style  only  too  ornate  for  a  narrative 
which  poesesses  too  much  intrinsic  interest  to  re- 
qoiie  adventitious  decoration.  One  adventure  on 
the  journey  we  must  give,  though  the  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  Sihela  Selissie,  and  the  personal 
aanativ^  are  more  than  we  can  overtake  even  in 
a  cunoxy  way :— 

Skirtiiig  the  base  of  a  barren  range,  eovered  with 
of  la7»  blocks,  and  its  foot  ornamented  with  many 
aitiileial  piles,  marldng  deeds  of  blood,  the  lofty  coniciJ 
peak  of  Jebel  See^ro  rose  presently  to  sight,  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  £ur-£uned  [salt]  Lake  Assil,  suiroiinded 
by  dancing  mirage,  was  seen  sparkling  at  its  base. 

Hie  first  glimpse  of  the  strange  phenomenon,  althongh 
oorioiis,  was  for  from  pleasing.  An  elliptical  basin, 
BKun  miles  in  its  transrene  axis,  half  filled  with  smooth 
water  of  the  deepest  cssrolean  bine,  and  half  with  a 
solid  sheet  of  glittering  snow-white  s^t,  the  ofi&pring  of 
craporatioii — girded  on  three  sides  by  huge  hot-loolung 
Bovntains,  which  dip  their  bases  into  the  yery  bowl,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  omde  half-formed  rocks  of  lava,  broken 
aad  divided  by  the  most  omntelligible  chasms, — it  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  spoiled,  or,  at  least,  of  a  very 
ofiniahed  piece  of  work.  Bereft  alike  of  vegetation 
sod  of  animal  life,  the  appearance  of  the  wilderness  of 
land  and  stagnant  water,  over  which  a  gloomy  silence 
pnerailed,  and  which  seemed  a  temple  for  ages  conse- 
crated to  drought,  desolation,  and  sterility,  is  calculated 
to  depress  the  spirit  of  eyery  beholder.  No  sound  broke 
01  the  ear ;  not  a  ripple  played  upon  the  water ;  the 
■olten  suifoce  of  the  lake,  like  burnished  steel,  lay  un- 
raiBed  by  a  breeze  ;  the  fierce  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  angry  sun,  like  a  ball  of  metal  at  a  white  heat, 
lode  triumphant  in  a  full  blaze  of  noontide  refulgence, 
which  in  sickening  glare  was  darted  back  on  the  strain- 
ing vision  of  the  fainting  wayfiirer,  by  the  hot,  sulphury 
nnmtaans  that  encircled  the  sl^,  hollow  basin.  A 
white  foam  on  the  shelying  shore  of  the  dense  water,  did 
eontrive  for  a  brief  moment  to  deceive  the  eye  wiUi  an 
appearance  of  motion  and  fluidity ;  but  the  spot,  on  more 
attentive  obeervation,  ever  remained  unchanged — a  crys- 
tallized efilorescence. 

As  the  tedious  road  wound  on  ever  basalt,  basaltic 
lava,  and  amygdaloid,  the  sun,  waxing  momentarily 
more  intensely  powerful,  was  reflected  with  destructiye 
and  stifling  feryonr  from  slates  of  snow-white  sea-lime- 
stone borne  on  their  tops. 

DaAiri,  a  wild  broken  chasm  at  some  distance  ftom  the 
read,  nsaally  contains  abundance  of  rain  water  in  its 
rocky  pool :  bat  haying  already  been  long  drained  to  the 
dngs,  it  ofTered  no  temptation  to  halt.  Another  most 
serere  and  trying  declivity  had  therefore  to  be  overcome, 
ere  the  long  and  sultry  march  was  at  an  end.  It  de- 
scended by  craggy  precipices  many  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  small  close  sandy  plain  of 
Mooya,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake — a  positiye  Jehannam^ 
where  the  gallant  captain  of  the  ^  Ck»nstance "  had  al- 
ready been  some  hours  esconced  under  the  leafless 
brandies  of  one  poor  scrubby  thorn,  which  afforded  the 
only  sereen  against  the  stifling  blast  of  the  sirocco,  and 
the  merciless  rays  of  the  refiolgent  orb  oyer-head. 

Ad^li,  a  deep  mysterious  cayem  at  the  further  ez- 
tvsmity  of  the  plain,  is  believed  by  the  credulous  to  be 
the  shaft  leading  to  a  subterranean  gallery  which  ex- 
tends to  the  head  of  Goobnt  el  Kharftb:    Deeni,  most 


expert  and  systematic  of  liars,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  he  had  seen  through  it  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
although  he  admitted  it  to  be  the  abode  of  ^gins  and 
efreets,"  whose  voices  are  heard  throughout  the  night,  and 
who  carry  off  the  nnwary  trayeller  to  devour  him  with- 
ont  remorse.  •  •  •  •  • 

Foul-mouthed  yampires  and  ghouls  were  alone  want- 
ing to  complete  the  horrors  of  this  accursed  spot,  which, 
from  its  desolate  position^  might  have  been  believed  the 
last  stage  in  the  habitable  world.  A  close  mephitic 
stench,  impeding  respiration,  arose  from  the  saline  ex- 
halations of  the  stagnant  lake.  A  frightful  glare  from 
the  white  salt  and  limestone  hillocks  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  vision  ;  and  a  sickening  heaviness  in  the  load- 
ed atmosphere,  was  enhanced  ra&er  than  alleviated  by 
the  fiery  breath  of  the  pajrohing  north-westerly  wind, 
which  blew  without  any  intermission  daring  the  entire 
day.  The  air  vras  inflamed,  the  sky  sparkled,  and  col- 
umns of  burning  sand,  which  at  quick  intervals  towered 
high  into  the  dazzling  atmosphere,  became  so  illumined 
as  to  appear  like  tall  pillars  of  flre.  Crowds  of  horses, 
mules,  and  fetid  camels,  tormented  to  madness  by  the 
dire  persecutions  of  the  poisonous  gad-fly^  flocked  reck- 
lessly, with  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  cUmate,  to  share 
the  only  bush  ;  and  obstinately  disputing  with  their  heels 
the  slender  shelter  it  afforded,  compelled  several  of  the 
party  to  seek  refuge  in  noisome  caves  formed  along  the 
foot  of  tiie  range  by  falling  masses  of  voleanio  rock,  which 
had  become  heated  to  a  temperature  seven  times  in  ex- 
cess of  a  potter's  kiln,  and  fairly  baked  up  the  marrow 
in  the  bones.  YerUy  !  it  was  ^  an  evil  place,"  that  lake 
of  salt :  it  was  ^  no  place  of  seed,  nor  of  figs,  nor  yet  of 
vines  ;  no,  nor  even  of  pomegranates  ;  neither  was  there 
any  water  to  drink." 

In  this  nnventilated  and  diabolical  hollow,  dreadfnl 
indeed  were  the  sufferings  in  store  both  for  man  and 
beast.  Not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  existed  within  many 
miles  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  every  human  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  to  secure  a  supply,  by  means  of  skins 
oarried  upon  camels,  the  very  great  extent  of  most  im- 
practicable country  to  be  traversed,  (which  had  unavoidr 
ably  led  to  the  detention  of  nearly  all,)  added  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  restraining  a  multitude  maddened  by  the  tor- 
tures of  burning  thirst,  rendered  the  provision  quite  in- 
sufiicient ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  appalling  day, 
with  the  mercury  in  the  therinometer  standing  at  126** 
under  the  shade  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas — ^in  a  suffocat- 
ing Pandemonium,  depressed  five  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  below  the  ocean,  where  no  zephyr  fanned  the  fever- 
ed skin,  and  where  the  glare  arising  from  the  sea  of 
white  salt  was  most  painful  to  the  eyes  ;  where  the  taoh 
naoe-like  vapour  exhaled,  almost  choaldng  respiration, 
created  an  indomitable  thkst,  and  not  the  smallest  shade 
or  shelter  existed,  save  such  as  was  afforded,  in  cruel 
mockery,  by  the  stunted  boughs  of  the  solitary  leafless 
acacia,  or,  worse  still,  by  black  blocks  of  heated  lavar— it 
was  only  practicable,  during  twelve  tedious  hours,  to 
supply  to  each  of  the  party  two  quarts  of  the  most  me- 
phitic brick-dust-coloured  fluid,  which  the  direst  neces- 
sity could  alone  have  forced  down  the  parched  throat ; 
and  which,  after  all,  f$x  from  alleviating  thirst,  served 
materially  to  augment  its  insupportable  horrors. 

It  is  true  that  since  leaving  the  shores  of  India,  the 
party  had  gradually  been  in  training  towards  a  disre- 
gard of  dirty  water — a  circumstance  of  rather  fortunate 
occurrence 

Slowly  flapped  the  leaden  wings  of  Time  on  that  dis- 
mal day.  Each  weary  hour  brought  a  grievous  acces- 
sion, but  no  alleviation,  to  the  fearful  torments  endured. 

Many  marvellous  reports  preceded  the  Embasqr ; 
particularly  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  ordnance, 
which  had  been  painfully  dragged  thus  far.  The 
mere  report  of  the  guns,  it  was  told,  was  sufficient 
to  shiver  rocks^  dismantle  mountain  fortresses,  and 
set  the  earth  on  fire !  S^ela  SeUssie,  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  his  subjects,  refused  to  permit  the  ad- 
vance of  the  guns,  until  he  had,  in  person,  inspected 
the  battery.    If  the  King  of  Shoa  was  ignorant 
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and  snpdrstiUoiis — and  it  was  impoastble  that  he 
should  hare  been  otherwise — he  was  neither  bigoted 
nor  destitute  of  a  good  natural  understanding.  Nor 
was  he  naturally  suspicious.  He  was,  in  faet^  the 
creature  of  surrounding  circumstances;  and  less 
capricious  and  cruel  thaji  most  other  semi-barbar- 
ous Potentates^  deprared  by  absolute  power. 

The  presentation  to  the  King  was  picturesque 
and  imposing:  the  etiquette,  making  allowance 
for  the  latitude,  not  materially  difierent  from  that 
of  other  Christian  courts.  At  all  events,  the 
numerous  presents  were  most  graciously  received  ; 
and  his  Itfajesty  expressed  unbounded  delight,  and 
more  gratitude  than  is  usually  found  among  those 
who  fancy  the  world  made  for  them.  The  Embassy 
had  nowcast  its  slough, and  appeared  inall  the  pomp 
of  scarlet  and  gold,  and  waving  ostrich  plumes. 

The  King  was  in  full  court  costume,  and  made 
a  good  appearance.  The  reception  was  cordial ; 
the  presents  wonderfiil ;  and  the  King's  confessor, 
a  dwarfish  spiritual  Father,  declared  that  this 
arrival  was  the  fulfilling  of  old  prophecies,  which 
foretold  that  strangers  should  arrive  in  Ethiopia 
from  Egypt,  bringing  goodly  gifts,  and  that  then 
great  miracles  would  be  wrought  in  the  land ! 

The  residence  assigned  to  the  Embassy,  and  the 
royal  rations  provided,  were  not  of  the  most  com- 
modious or  delicate  kind ;  but  no  disrespect  was 
meant,  and  great  kindness  was  professed ;  while  the 
King  rejoiced  over  the  many  gifts  presented  to  him, 
like  a  child  enriched  and  distracted  by  too  many 
new  toys. 

If  there  are  still  any  sceptics  as  to  the  literal 
truth  of  some  of  Bruce's  most  marvellous  tales  of 
Abyssinia,  their  incrsdulity  must  be  conquered  by 
the  spectacle  which  was  witnessed  by  the  Embassy 
ere  it  had  been  many  days  at  the  Court  of  Shoa. 
The  passage  which  settles  this  question  deserves  to 
be  fully  extracted  :— > 

Six  handred  peasants,  who  had  been  pressed  on  the 
serviee  of  the  state  from  the  Mohammadan  villages  of 
Argdbba,  after  transporting  the  king's  baggage  ftom  Alio 
Amba  to  Machal-wans,  had  bivonaoked  withont  food  or 
shelter  npon  the  bare  saturated  ground,  and  were  strew- 
ed OTer  tiie  green  sward  like  the  slain  on  a  battle-field. 
As  the  day  dawned,  their  load  cries  of  ^  Ahiet,  <ibiet,** 
^  Master,  master,"  arose  to  the  palace  gates  firom  efery 
quarter  of  the  vaUey ;  but  they  lifted  up  their  sad  voices 
in  vain ;  and  reiterated  entreaties  for  dismissal  passing 
unheeded,  a  number  of  oxen,  sufficient  to  allay  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger,  were  with  great  difficulty  purchased  by 
the  Embassy,  delifered  over  for  slan^ter,aiid  slain  and 
eaten  raw  upon  the  spot. 

The  sceptic  in  Europe  who  still  withholds  his  credence 
from  Bruce's  account  of  an  Abyssinian  brind  feast,  would 
have  been  edified  by  the  sight  now  presented  on  the 
royal  meadow.  Crowds  swarmed  around  each  sturdy 
victim  to  the  knife,  and  impetuously  rushing  in  with  a 
simultaneous  yell,  seized  hornBy  and  legs,  and  tail.  A 
violent  struggle  to  escape  followed  the  assault.  Each 
vigorous  bound  shook  off  and  scattered  a  portion  of  the 
assailants,  but  the  stronger  and  more  athletic  retained 
still  their  grasp,  and  resohrtely  grai^ling  sad  wrestling 
with  the  prise,  iinally  prevailed.  With  a  loud  groan  of 
despair  the  bull  was  thrown  kicking  to  the  earth. 
Twenty  crooked  knives  flashed  at  once  from  the  scabbard 
—a  tide  of  crimson  gore  proelaimed  the  work  of  death, 
and  the  hungry  butchers  remained  seated  on  the  quiver- 
iug  carcass,  until  the  Ust  bnbbUng  jet  had  welled  from 
the  widely-severed  and  yawning  throat.   . 

Rapidly  from  that  moment  adraneed  the  work  of  de- 


molition. The  hide,  was  ^^Mned  in  fifty  places,  and  col- 
lop  after  collop  of  warm  fiesh  and  muscle — ^ced  and 
scooped  from  the  bone — ^was  borne  off  in  triumph.  Groups 
of  feasting  savages  might  now  be  seen  seated  on  the  wet 
grass  in  erery  direction,  greedily  munching  and  bolting 
tilie  raw  repast,  and  pounds  were  with  all  held  of  light 
account.  Entrails  and  oflQed  did  not  escape.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  nought  remained  of  the  carcass  save  hoofr  and 
horns,  and  the  disappointed  vultures  of  the  air  assembling 
round  the  scene  of  slaughter  with  the  village  curs,  found 
little  indeed  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

Similar  scenes  were  frequently  afterwards  wit- 
nessed during  the  dghteen  months  that  the  Em- 
bassy sojourned  in  Shoa.  Machal-wans  (the 
Windsor  of  Shoa)  is  about  six  miles  distant  fit>m 
Ankdber,  the  metropolis.  The  church  and  mon- 
astery of  Tekla  Haimanot^  the  patron  saint  of 
Abyssinia,  stands  on  a  romantic  spot  between  the 
towns.  On  emeiging  from  the  forest  in  which  this 
building  stands,  the  capital  was  first  beheld^  and — 

Spreading  £»  and  wide  over  a  verdant  mountain, 
shaped  like  Afric's  appropriate  emblem,  the  fabled 
sphynx,  presented  a  most  singular  if  not  imposing  ap- 
pearance. Clusters  of  thatched  houses  of  all  sixes  and 
shapes,  resembling  bams  and  hay-stacks,  with  small 
green  enclosures  and  splinter  palings,  rising  one  above 
tiie  other  in  very  irregiUar  tiers,  adapt  thei^elfes  to  all 
the  inequalities  of  the  rugged  surface ;  some  being  perch- 
ed high  on  the  abrupt  verge  of  a  di^  and  others  so  in- 
volved in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  fissure  as  scarcely  to 
reveal  the  red  earthen  pot  on  the  apex.  Connected  with 
each  other  by  narrow  lanes  and  hedgerows,  these  rude 
habitations,  the  residence  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  cover  the  entire  mountain-side  to 
the  extreme  pinnacle — a  lofty  spire-like  cone,  detaching 
itself  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  form  the  sphynx's  head. 
Hereon  stands  the  palace  of  the  Negoos,  a  most  ungain- 
ly-looking edifice  with  staring  gable  ends  and  numerous 
rows  of  clay  chimney-pots,  weU  fortified  by  spiral  lines 
of  wooden  paUsades,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  interspersed  with  barred  stockades,  between 
which  are  profrisely  scattered  the  abodes  of  household 
slares,  with  breweries,  kitchens,  cellars,  storehouses, 
magaaines,  and  granaries. 

Orer  those  portions  unengrossed  by  cultivation  or  by 
architecture,  shrubs  and  bushea,  and  great  beds  of  nettles, 
assumed  the  most  luxuriant  and  lively  appearanoe.    . 

Loud  cheers  from  the  whole  aaaembled 

population,  female  as  well  as  male,  greeted  the  amval 
of  the  king's  guests,  the  thunder  of  whose  guns  in  the 
adjacent  valley  had  given  birth  to  a  feeling  of  respect  in 
the  breast  of  all. 

The  King  had  previously  enjoyed  the  display  of 
ordnance,  and  stood  it  out  with  great  intrepidity. 
The  Moslem  servants,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Expedition  from  India,  were  so  disgusted  with  this 
Christian  capital,  that  they  now  took  their  depar- 
ture, resolved  to  brave  every  danger  rather  than  re- 
main in  so  hateful  a  place.  The  European  Christian 
Embassy  were  not  more  in  the  favour  of  the  priests 
than  were  the  Moslems.  The  Bishop  of  Shoa  was, 
from  the  first,  their  avowed  and  bitter  enemy : — 

To  him  was  traced  a  report  that  the  Embassy  were  to 
be  summarily  expelled  the  country,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
non-obserranee  of  the  fasts  prescribed  by  the  JEthiopie 
creed,  and  because  a  Great  Lady,  whose  spies  they  were, 
was  on  her  way  from  the  sea-coast,  with  a  large  military 
force,  to  overturn  the  true  religion,  put  the  Hug  to  death, 
and  assume  possession  of  all  Abyssinia. 

On  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Viigin,  the  cemetery  was 
thrown  open,  wherein  rest  the  remains  of  As&  Wooeen, 
grandsire  to  S^ek  Sellissie.  It  is  a  building  adjoining 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  a  message  was  sent  solicit- 
ing the  Lord  Bishop's  permission  to  visit  the  mausoleum. 
An  insolent  reply  was  returned,  that  since  the  English 
were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  oolTee  and  smokbg  tobacco, 
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both  of  wliieli  Mobaniinachm  abomiiiftlioiui  are  interdict- 
ed in  Shorn  upon  leligioiu  grwrnda,  they  eonld  not  be  ad- 
Biitted  wHliin  the  preeinets  of  the  hallowed  ediilee,afl  it 
would  be  polluted  by  the  fbot  of  a  Gyptsi. 

Eating  food  prepared  hy  the  MahommadaiUy 
was  a  proof  that  the  English  bould  not  be  Chris- 
tianou  Christianity  in  Abyssinia,  if  it  be  not  rather 
a  s^mnge  jombleof  Pagan^  Jewish,  and  even  Mos- 
lem superstitions,  is  so  deeply  alloyed  by  them,  as 
hardly  to  be  recognisable  as  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Shoa  may,  however,  vie  with  any  Roman  Catho- 
lic state  in  its  ceremonial  observances,  and  the 
namber  of  its  holydays. 

The  Embassy,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
of  the  Lord  Bi^op,  ventured  to  attend  worship  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  wjiich  is  the  church 
that  the  King  attends : — 

After  wading  through  the  miry  kennels  that  form  the 
arennes  of  aeeess,  the  slipper  was  nnlaced  in  acoordanee 
vifli  Jeirish  pnjudice,  and  the  foot  of  the  heretic  £a- 
rtpean  striped  upon  a  floor  of  muddy  rushes.     The 
ceowling  eye  of  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  priest  sparkled 
with  a  gleam  of  unrepressed  satisftkction  at  the  sight  of 
a  rich  jdtar  cloth,  glowing  with  silk  and  gold,  wlii<3i  had 
been  imfolded  to  hk  gaie  ;  and  a  smile  of  delight  played 
sroiind  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  as  the  hard  dollars  rang 
in  his  avarieions  palm. 

A  strange,  though  degrading  and  humiliating  sight, 
rewarded  admittance  thus  gained  to  the  circular  interior 
of  the  sacred  building.    Coarse  walls,  only  partially 
wMte-waahed,  rose  in  sombre  earth  but  a  few  feet  over- 
head, and  the  suspended  ostridi-egg — emblem  of  heath- 
cotsh  idolatry — almost  touched  the  head  of  the  visiters 
as  they  were  naheied  in  succession  to  the  seat  of  honour 
aooDg  the  erudite.     In  a  broad  verandah,  strewed 
Uuongfaont  with  dirty  wet  rushes,  were  crowded  the 
bfind,  the  halt,  and  the  lame — an  unwashed  herd  of 
sacred  drones,  muffled  in  the  skin  of  the  agazin ;  and 
tfaisgronp  of  tnrbaned  monks  and  hireling  beggan  formed 
fte  only  eongregation  present. 

The  high  priest,  baring  proclaimed  the  munificence  of 
the  strangers,  pronounced  his  solemn  beiiediction.    Then 
arose  a  boist  of  praise  the  most  agonizing  and  unearthly 
that  ever  resounded  Arom  dome  dedicated  to  Ghristian 
wordiip.    No  deep  mellow  chant  from  the  chorister — ^no 
Mul'inspiring  roll  of  the  organ,  pealing  with  the  cadence 
«f  the  anthem,  lifted  the  heart  towards  heaven.    The 
Abyssiniaii  caUtedral  rang  alone  to  the  excruciating  jar 
ef  most  unmitigated  discord  ;  and  amid  howling  and 
Kreaming,  each  sightless  orb  was  rolled  in  the  socket, 
sad  every  mutilated  limb  oonrulsed  with  disgusting 
nhemenee.    A  certain  revenue  is  attached  to  the  per- 
lormanoe  of  the  duty ;  and  for  one  poor  measure  of 
black  barley  bread, 'the  hired  lungs  were  taxed  to  the 
extremity ;  but  not  the  slightest  attempt  could  be  de- 
tected at  music  or  modulation  ;  and  the  dissonant  chink 
«f  the  timbrel  was  ably  seconded  by  the  cracked  voice 
•f  the  mercenary  vocalist,  as  his  notes  issued  at  discretion. 
No  liturgy  followed  the  cessation  of  these  hideous 
screams.    ......    In  the  holy  of  holies,  which 

may  be  penetrated  by  none  save  the  Ugh  priest,  is  de- 
pesited  the  sacred  toftof,  or  ark  of  the  &ith,  consecrated 
at  CSondar  by  the  delegate  of  the  Coptic  patriarch ;  and 
avsand  the  veil  that  feU  before  this  mysterious  emblem, 
there  hnng  in  triumph  fSour  sporting  pictures  from  the 
praMsl  of  Aiken,  whi(di  had  been  presented  to  His  K^jesty. 
niey  rspceeented  the  great  Leicestershire  steeple-chase ; 
aad  Disk  Chfistiaa,  with  Us  head  in  a  ditch,  occnpied  by 
&r  the  most  prominent  niche  in  the  boasted  cathedral  of 
StMiehaell 

The  deeontioDB  of  the  cathedral  were  as  char- 
acteristic. The  attendants  of  every  barbarous 
court  in  the  world  are,  by  the  testimony  of  all 
traveOers^  gnedy  and  importunate  beggars ;  but 
the  oourtien^  ladies,  and  servants  of  his  Christian 


Majesty  of  Shoa  beat  them  all.  Everything  was 
needed  by  eveiybody ;  and  the  munificent  Embassy 
was  expected  to  supply  all  wants  and  gratify  all 
wishes.  For  aught  received,  they  were  as  grate- 
ful as  the  most  eloquent  of  Irish  b^^gars.  *'  May 
the  Lord  reward  thee!"  ''God  will  reward  you, 
for  I  cannot,"  said  the  King.  His  Majesty  was, 
however,  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  one  obtaining 
presents  save  himself ;  and  it  wae  the  law  that  none 
could  be  accepted  until  finst  submitted  to  him  and 
declined*  The  Embassy  was  speedily  put  into 
constant  requisition  for  mending  and  repairing 
guns,  musical-boxes  and  umbrellas^  they  had 
presented,  and  for  making  and  embroidering  gar- 
ments. But  the  medical  skill,  by  which  S6hela 
Seltoie  was  at  different  times  restored  to  health, 
next  to  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  raised  the  Em- 
bassy highest  in  the  estimation  of  his  Christian 
Majesty,  and  finally  gained  his  confidence  and 
respect.  He  distrusted  every  one  about  him— 
living  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  being  assas- 
sinated or  poisoned ;  and  not  without  reason :  but 
it  is  a  pcoof  of  his  understanding,  that  he  came  to 
place  reliance  on ''his  children,"  the  English,  who 
had  come  so  fiar,  and  so  well  laden,  to  visit  him ; 
and  priest-ridden  and  superstitious  as  he  was,  his 
desire  to  protect  them  seems  to  have  had  higher 
motives  than  mere  selfishness.  Indeed,  his  Majesty 
appears  to  have  had  a  better  cultivated  mind,  and 
more  intelligent  curiosity  than  any  other  man  in 
his  dominions ;  and  he  was  brave^  without  being 
bloodthirsty.  Among  other  objects  which  excited 
his  wonder,  was  the  air-gun.  Having  imminentiy 
endangered  the  life  of  one  of  the  lieges,  when  mak- 
ing ti^  of  an  air-oane,  he  remarked  :— • 

*  My  son,  I  am  old,  aad  have  but  fbw  years  more  to 
lire.  I  have  seen  many  strange  things  from  your  country, 
but  none  that  surpass  this  engine,  which  without  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  can  destroy  men.  Sorrow  were  it  that  I 
should  have  died  and  gone  down  to  the  grave  before  be* 
holding  and  understanding  so  wonderftil  an  invention. 
It  is  tnily  the  work  of  a  wise  people  who  employ  strong 
medicines  I** 

His  majesty,  if  old  in  constitution,  was  little 
more  than  forty  years  of  age. 

From  many  descriptions  of  the  Homeric  court 
of  Ankdber,  we  extract  this  brief  sketch : — 

His  mig'esty  had  more  than  once  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  holding  consultation  relative  to  his  projected  ex- 
pedition on  &e  termination  of  winter,  and  early  one 
morning  an  express  courier  arrived  to  desire  the  imme- 
diate attendance  of  his  British  guests.  Blacksmiths  and 
workers  in  siWer  were  as  usual  plying  their  craft  in  the 
verandah,  under  the  royal  eye—artists  were  daubing  red 
and  yellow  paint  over  the  pages  of  the  Psalter,  or  illu- 
minating the  lives  of  the  saints  with  white  angels  and 
sable  derils— saddles  and  warlike  ftimiture  were  in 
course  of  repair— q[>ears  were  being  burnished — gun- 
locks  desned — aad  silver  gauntlets  manufiu)tured  ;  but 
the  artificers  were  all  summarily  dismissed,  and  the  king, 
rising  from  his  seat  in  the  portico,  beckoned  his  visiters 
to  foUow  into  the  audience  hall. 

"  Qakoky  master,"  he  cautiously  began,  "there  is  yet 
another  subject  upon  which  I  am  desirous  of  taUag 
counsel,  aad  wherein  I  need  your  assistance.  It  is  my 
intention  shortly  to  nndertake  an  expedition  to  the  great 
lake  in  Gnnigu^.  la  it  be  many  islands  which  contain 
the  treasure  of  my  ancestors.  *  There  are  jars  filled  with 
bracelets  of  solid  gold.  There  are  forty  drums  made  of 
elephant's  ears,  and  •  many  holy  arks  pertaining  unto 
ancient  ohnrches,  besides  seven  hundred  ehoioe  ^thiopic 
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TolvnieSy  some  of  whieh  haTe  nnfortiiiisiely  been  defkoed 
by  the  uiimalB  called  oMoko,  Elephante  abound  on  the 
borders.  In  the  trees  are  found  black  leopards  of  a  most 
ferocious  nature,  multiplying  always  among  the  branches, 
and  never  descending  npon  the  earth ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  whieh  are  smooth  as  glass,  and  without  bottom, 
teem  with  monstrous  gametri,  and  with  fish  of  brilliant 
colours,  red,  yellow,  greeui  and  blue,  such  as  have  never 
befbre  been  seen. 

^  Moreover  there  are  specifies  against  small-poz  and 
other  dreadftil  diseases.  No  resistance  is  to  be  antici- 
pated ;  fbr  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Christian 
monks,  have  often  invited  me.  I  must  no  longer  delay 
to  recover  the  lost  wealth  of  my  forefathers,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  you,  with  the  British  officers  who  have  come 
hither  from  a  &r  country,  should  accompany  me  and  oon- 
Utruet  boats.  Hereof  my  people  are  ignorant,  and  your 
name  as  well  as  mine  will  therefore  become  great,  and 
will  live  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom. 

^  From  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  near  Aim^ele,  I 
have  beheld  through  a  telescope  the  lake  and  its  tall 
trees,  but  the  elephants  came  in  numbers.  I  feared  that 
my  people  would  be  destroyed.  I  ran  and  they  all  ran 
with  me.  Now,  what  say  you  t  What  is  your  advice 
in  this  matter  1    Are  you  able  to  build  boats  I" 

Though  pleased  with  the  models  of  the  skin  piints^ 
gun  rafts,  &c.,  &o.,  submitted  to  him  for  inspeo- 
tion,  his  Majesty's  courage  failed  before  the  near 
approach  of  the  encounter  of  elephants  and  buffa- 
loes ;  and  the  expedition  was  deferred. 

Besides  the  priests,  the  Embassy  had  insidious 
enemies  in  the  traders^  who  had  hitherto,  at  a  dear 
rate,  supplied  the  King  with  fire-arms,  artieles  of 
glass,  and  cloths ;  and  whose  wares  and  wonders 
were  now  far  surpassed  by  those  presented  as  free 
gifts.     These  men  during  the  winter-* 

Did  not  fSul  to  repeat  and  to  improve  the  absurdities 
circulated  by  the  mischievous  DaniUdl  regarding  the 
foreign  intruders.  The  Gyptzis  were  pronounced  eaten 
of  serpents,  mice,  and  other  reptiles,  and  had  come  with 
.the  design  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  country  by  the 
aid  of  magic  and  medicine. 

Great  umbrage  was  taken  at  the  praetioe  of  toasting 
the  wretched  half-baked  dough  received,  under  tiie  de- 
nomination of  bread,  from  the  royal  stores ;  and  a  soldier 
who  carried  a  metallic  pitcher  to  the  stream,  was  roundly 
taxed  with  having  used  charms  to  poison  ihe  water, 
which  was  consequently  condemned  as  unfit  for  use  until 
purified  by  the  blessing  of  the  piieet.  Predictions  of  the 
impending  fate  of  Abyssinia  were  derived  from  the  &ct 
of  the  foreigners  employing  instruments  which  read  the 
stars  ;  and  the  despot  was  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
warned  to  be  upon  his  guard.  But  His  Migesty  cut 
short  these  insinuations  by  threatening  to  extract  the 
tongues  of  three  or  four  of  the  maligners,  and  paid  no 
attention  vrhatever  to  the  threat  of  excommunication 
extended  to  him  by  the  fanatic  clergy  of  Aramba,  who 
had  declared  the  ban  of  the  church  to  be  the  just  punish- 
ment due  for  the  admission  into  the  empire  ^  of  red  here- 
ties,  who  ought  oareAilly  to  be  shunned,  since  they  prac- 
tised witchcraft,  and  by  burning  the  king's  bread  threat- 
ened to  bring  a  famine  upon  the  land." 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the 
Shoaa  soroerers  gave  oat  that  S^hela  Selfosie  was  to  be 
the  Isst  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  desoended  from  the 
house  of  Solomon,  who  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
fore&thers,  and  that  a  foreign  Idng  wonld  oome  by 
way  of  Alio  Amba  to  usurp  the  dominion.  It  is  amusing 
to  trace  the  progress  of  these  crafty  insinuations  among 
an  ignorant  and  weak-minded  people. 

The  burning  of  beef  by  **the  King's  strong 
strangers,"  excited  universal  astonishment;  and 
an  old  lady  had  even  learnt  that  they  hunU  the 
King's  bread  also,  an  unheard-of  enormity. 

Among  other  expeditions,  the  Embassy  attended 
the  king  to  Angdllala,  which  is  on  the  GaOa  fron- 


tier and  the  capital  of  the  western  portion  of  Shoa. 
This  town  was  founded  by  Sahela  Selassie,  and 
now  forms  his  faTourite  reddenoe.  The  following 
picture  of  a  semi-barbarous  court  and  its  acoes- 
saries,  is  complete,  if  we  except  the  harem. 

Upwards  of  three  thousand  horsemen  composed  the 
eorUge^  which  was  swelled  every  quarter  of  a  nule  by 
large  detachments  of  cavalry.  Led  by  their  respeetiYe 
chiefli,  each  band  dismounted  at  a  considerable  distance 
on  the  flank,  and  advancing  on  foot  with  shoulders  bared, 
fell  prostrate  with  one  accord  before  the  state  umbrellas. 
The  Negoos  {the  king]  bestrode  a  richly  caparisoned 
mule,  with  swallow-tailed  housings  of  crimson  and  green 
and  massive  sUver  collars ;  and  he  was  closely  followed 
by  the  corps  of  shield-bearers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  who,  by  vigorous  sallies,  and  the 
judicious  exercise  of  a  long  stick,  kept  the  crowd  from 
encroaching  upon  the  royal  person,  during  the  eight-mile 
ride  over  the  level  plain. 

From  four  to  five  hundred  circular  huts,  consisting  of 
loose  stone  walls  very  rudely  thatched,  cover  the  slopes 
of  a  group  of  tabular  hills  that  enclose  an  extensive  quad- 
rangle. On  the  summit  of  the  largest  eminence,  near 
the  church  of  Kidina  Mehertt,  stands  the  palace,  de- 
fended by  six  rov^  of  stout  high  palisades.    .    •    . 

The  rugged  ascent  up  the  steep  hill-side  was  thronged 
with  spectators,  msle  and  female,  assembled  to  greet  the 
arrival  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  stare  at  the  foreigners. 
Paupers  and  mendicants  crowded  the  first  enclosure  ; 
and  the  approach  from  the  second  gate  through  four 
court-yards,  to  the  king's  quarters,  was  lined  vrith  match- 
lockmen  and  fbsileers,  who,  as  the  Embassy  passed  be- 
tween the  raoks,  made  a  laughable  attempt  to  present 
arms  in  imitation  of  the  artillery  escort  at  the  review. 
Kitchens,  magazines,  and  breweries  were  scattered  in  all 
directions  ;  and,  with  the  long  banqueting-hall,  the  cham- 
ber of  audience,  the  apartments  of  the  women,  and  the 
solitary  cells,  formed  a  curious,  but  fitf  from  imposing 
group  of  buildings. 

The  despot,  in  high  good  humour,  conducted  his  guests 
over  the  unswept  premises,  and  up  a  rude  ladder  to  the 
attic  story,  which  commands  a  pleasant  prospect  over 
vride  grassy  meadows,  intersected  by  serpentine  stream- 
lets, and  covered  with  the  royal  herds.  Upon  a  floor 
strewed  with  newly-cut  grass,  blazed  the  wood  Are  in 
the  iron  stove,  with  the  never-failing  cats  luxuriatiog 
under  its  influence.  A  dirty  couch  graced  the  alcove, 
and  a  few  guns  and  fowling-pieces  the  rudely  white- 
washed walls ;  but  otherwise  the  dreary  chamber  was 
unfhmished.  ''I  have  brought  you  here,"  quoth  His 
Majesty,  **  that  you  may  understand  what  I  want.  These 
rooms  require  to  be  ornamented  ;  and  I  wi^  your 
artist  to  cover  them  with  elephants  and  soldiers,  and 
with  representations  of  all  the  buildings  and  strange 
things  in  your  country,  which  my  eyes  have  not  seen. 
At  present  my  children  may  go.'' 

In  the  fllthy  purlieus  of  the  palace,  and  dose  to  the 
outer  gate,  stands  a  mound  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  mingled 
with  the  noisome  lees  that  stream  over  the  road  from  the 
adjacent  royal  breweries.  Packs  of  half-wild  dogs,  the 
pest  of  Ang<511ala,  luxuriate  hereon  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  set  forth  on  their  reckless  foray,  dispelling  sleep 
when  the  moon  rises  by  their  fbnereaJ  dirge,  and  de- 
stroying tents  in  their  pilfering  invasions.  Long  before 
the  dawn,  the  shrill  crowing  of  a  thousand  cocks  first 
starts  the  slumberer  from  his  uneasy  repose.  The  wild 
whoop  of  the  oppressed  Galla  who  demands  redress,  then 
mingles  with  the  *^  AlAet!  Abiet!"  reiterated  by  the 
more  civilized  AmhiUa  from  every  hill-top.    .    .    . 

Bands  of  mendicant  monks  next  silently  take  post  on 
the  crest  of  a  crumbling  wall  within  spear's-length  of  the 
slumberer's  pillow,  and  by  a  shrill  recitative,  followed  by 
a  chiming  chorus  of  independent  voices,  dispel  the  morn- 
ing dream,  whilst  they  scream  with  a  pertinacity  that 
bribery  oan  alone  queU 

To  the  cry  of^u^M^/"  which  now  resounded  soun- 
oeasingly  in  the  still  air  of  the  momiBg,  the  Abyvimaos 
attach  the  opinion  that,  on  the  last  day,  Satan,  present- 
ing himself  before  the  gates  of  heaven,  will  continue  thus 
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to  toeiftraie  uniil  lie  gaiui  adraiarion.  On  presenting 
hinself  before  the  jndgment-fleat,  it  will  be  asked  '*  what 
he  wonld  ba^e  t"— <*  The  eonle  which  haTe  been  wrested 
ftom  me  by  the  angels/'  is  to  be  the  reply  ;  bat  on  his 
aekaowledgiag  inability  to  specify  the  names  of  tiiose 
who  have  robbed  him,  tiie  Father  of  £yil  will  be  com- 
Banded  to  begone,  and  never  to  show  his  foce  again. 

The  kingy  who  is  absolute,  administers  justice 
in  person  to  the  suppliants,  who  appear  before  him 
bare  to  the  waist^  and  prostrate  in  the  dusty  to 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  some  tyrannical 
^ief,  or  gOTemor  of  a  proTince.  The  appeals 
which  assail  the  king's  ear,  in  every  direction,  and 
wherever  he  appears,  are  never  made  in  vain ;  and 
his  judgments^  if  not  so  well  considered  as  those  of 
the  late  Lord  Eldon,  are  generally  correct  as  well  as 
prompt.  As  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sab- 
baths are  observed  in  Shoa,  the  king  rests  from  his 
labours  as  a  judge  on  these  days, and  then  he  hunts. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  his  majesty's  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  his  prowess  against  wild  ani- 
mals are  not  distinguished.  A  creature,  which 
tamed  out  to  be  a  badger,  or  a  '*  devil's  sheep," 
VIS  described  as  an  awful  monster ;  and  one  day, 
in  riding  past  a  narrow  sheet  of  water  where  an 
otter  had  been  seen,  he  gravely  told-— 

*  It  has  hands,  and  nails,  and  fingers  like  a  man,  and 
a  bead  like  a  black  dog,  and  a  skin  like  velvet ;  and  it 
builds  its  honse  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  plucks 
Snss,  and  washes  it  in  the  water  ;  and  all  my  people 
thought  it  was  the  devil,  and  would  kill  them  with  strong 
laedicine.  Now  is  this  animal  found  in  your  country, 
aad  how  do  they  call  its  name  t" 

For  the  sake  of  seeing  the  countiy  in  safety,  the 
Embassy  had  accompanied  the  Kegoos,  the  native 
title  of  the  kings  of  Shoa,  on  one  of  those  forays  for 
RTenge  and  plunder  of  cattle  which  he  often  under- 
takes. The  refusal  of  the  English  to  share  in  the 
wholesale  massacre,  attending  this  savage  expedi- 
tion, drew  upon  them  the  suspicion  of  cowardice ; 
ind  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre  of  their  strong 
name,  they  made  a  proposition,  the  boldness  of 
which  astounded  the  whole  countiy. 

The  destruction  of  an  adult  elephant,  which  is  reckon- 
ed equivalent  to  that  of  forty  Gralla,  is  an  achievement 
that  had  not  been  accomplished  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  age,  although  mentioned  in  traditions  oon- 
aeeted  with  the  exploits  of  tiie  most  renowned  ufithiopio 
wirrion.  Permission  was  aooordingly  solicited  to  visit 
the  distant  wilderness  of  Giddem,  on  the  northern  frontier 
«f  E&t,  in  the  dense  forests  of  which  the  giant  of  the 
mammalia  was  reported  to  reside — a  pretext  which  tax- 
tier  aflbrded  plausible  grounds  for  exploring  a  portion  of 
the  country  reputed  to  be  amongst  the  most  fertile  and 
pndnetiva  in  Abyssinia. 

The  king  opened  his  eyes  wider  than  usual  at  this  un- 
precedented application.  ^My  children,"  he  returned 
deliberately,  **  how  can  this  be  f  Elephants  are  not  to 
be  il^  with  rifle  balls.  They  will  demolish  you  ;  and 
what  answer  asi  I  then  to  give  t  The  gun  is  the  medi- 
cme  for  the  Galla  in  the  tree,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon 
the  riAooa." 

Though  his  Majesty's  permission  was  finally 
obtained,  many  obstacles  remained  to  be  overcome ; 
b«t  beads  and  dollars  opened  a  way.  It  was  now 
about  the  dose  of  NoTember. 

Every  choicer  meadow  was  covered  with  the  sleek 
beeves  swept  off  from  Finfinni,  and  its  sloping  sides  were 
yellow  with  the  royal  crops  now  under  the  sickle,  whilst 
in  the  namtrona  threshing-floors  muzzled  oxen  were 
already  tnading  oni  the  grain. 

The  route  M  across  MoUtit  and  the  Toro  Mesk 
throng  dales  and  over  hills  abutting  upon  the  face  of 


tiie  bloff  frontier  boundary  of  Shoa»  in  which  are  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  more  distant  tributaries  to  the 
blue  Nile 

Under  flimsy  ootton  awnings,  the  night  proved  intensely 
oold ;  and  at  an  early  hour  9ie  enswng  morning,  as  the 
journey  was  resumed  over  a  swelling  oountry  thickly 
dotted  with  Christian  hamlets,  the  more  sheltered  pools 
by  the  road-side  were  covered  with  a  thin  ooating  of  ioe^ 
the  first  witnessed  since  arrival  in  Abyssinia.  At  the 
village  of  Amarigu^,  hoqfHtable  entertainment  had  been 
prepared  by  Ayto  Bg&aoo,  which  name  being  interpreted, 
signifieth,  **  May  they  buy."  This  notable  warrior  had^ 
prior  to  the  late  foray,  introduced  himself,  somewhat 
i^propos  of  his  title,  by  an  ingenious  but  abortive  at- 
tempt to  sell  an  unsound  horse.  Dhmoonting  on  the 
right  side  from  the  identical  straw-coloured  steed,  he 
now  placed  himself  with  shoulders  bare,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  by  the  life  of  the  king  abjured  the  party 
to  enter  his  abode,  in  order  to  partake  of  a  sheep  that 
had  been  expressly  slaughtered. 

Wttlleta  Seliissie,  his  comely  partner,  daughter  to 
Shishigo,  the  governor  of  Shoa-meda,  had  kindled  in  the 
dark  hall  the  fiercest  of  fires,  and  immediately  on  the 
termination  of  complimentary  inquiries,  an  ox-hide  being 
spread,  the  heavy  door  was  barred  to  exclude  the  evil 
eye.  Baw  coUops  having  been  steadily  rejected,  bones, 
singed  in  a  somewhat  cannibal-like  fashion,  were  rapidly 
circulated  by  the  attentive  host.  ^Take  the  eye,"  he 
repeated,  coaxingly,  to  each  in  turn,  presenting  at  the 
same  time  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb  the  extracted 
orb  of  the  deceased  mutton  ;  **  do,  the  eye  is  the 
daintiest  part.  No— well  yon  must  eat  this  marrow," 
crushing  the  uncooked  shank  with  a  grinding-stone 
handed  by  a  slave  girl,  and  extending  the  splintered 
fragments  to  be  sucked.  Overflowing  bumpers  of  bout 
beer  having  been  filled  in  a  gloomy  comer  at  a  huge 
earthen  jar,  each  horn  was  tasted  by  the  cup-bearer  from 
the  hollow  of  his  palm,  in  demonstration  of  the  absence 
of  poison.  The  surplus  repast,  fiuid  as  well  as  solid, 
quickly  disappeared  under  the  united  efforts  of  the  re- 
tinue ;  and  a  bead  necklace  having  meanwhile  been  hung 
about  the  neck  of  the  lady^s  hopeful  son  and  heir,  the 
tortured  guests  finally  efibcted  their  escape  from  the 
oven-like  apartment  with  the  aid  of  divers  promises 
made  to  both  master  and  mistress,  and  sundry  pieces  of 
silver  disbursed  to  silence  a  host  of  importunate  menials* 

Their  further  progress  brought  them  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  George. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  position 
selected  by  the  cowled  fraternity  of  St.  Greorge  ;  large 
bands  of  whom,  lounging  away  their  hours  of  idleness 
beneath  the  dark  funereal  junipers  in  which  the  retreat 
is  deeply  embosomed,  were  for  once  aroused  from  listless 
apathy  by  the  passing  cavalcade  of  white  strangers. 
The  land  swarms  with  friars,  monks,  and  anchorites,  who 
are  habited  in  yellow  dresses,  as  the  badge  of  poverty,  or 
in  the  prepared  skin  of  the  antelope.  Usually  licentious 
in  their  manners,  they  roam  through  the  country  a  perfect 
pest  and  plague  to  society.    Men  become  monks  at  any 

period  of  life The  poor  subsist  upon  the 

bounty  of  the  king  and  of  the  community  ;  and  many 
never  enter  the  cells  of  the  monastery  at  all,  but  wi^ 
their  wives  reside  at  ease  in  their  own  homes,  having  as- 
sumed the  counterfeit  piety  of  the  order  solely  for  the 
sake  of  defhkuding  their  creditors ;  since,  however  deeply 
involved,  the  "  putting  on  angel's  clothing  "  clears  off  aU 
former  scores  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  most  in-i 
dulgent  court  of  insolvency. 

^e  skin  of  the  Agazin  is  usually  adopted  as  the  garb 
of  humiliation ;  and  this  emblem,  together  with  tbe  un- 
washed person,  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  legend 
of  their  great  founder  Eustathius,  who  boasted  of  having 
performed  no  ablution  during  a  long  term  of  existence^ 
and  who  miraculously  crossed  the  river  Jordan,  fioating 
securely  upon  his  greasy  cloak 

Throughout  Shoa,  lakes  are  believed  to  form  the  great 
rendezvous  of  evil  spirits ;  and  in  one  called  Nugiieet- 
fer,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  drum  of  the  water  kelpy 
is  frequently  heard^  to  the  no  small  terror  of  the  super- 
stitious  auditors.  .  .  •  .  . 
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Dame  Twotii,  one  of  the  king's  ohoiiBtete,  wbo  accom- 
panied the  army  to  Garra  Gorphoo,  and  was  now  making 
a  pmfeasional  tour  of  the  .proyinoes,  Joined  the  party  en 
rovUf  carrying  a  small  wicker  parasol ;  and  as  she 
ambled  along  upon  her  mule,  with  the  batter  ponring  in 
streams  over  her  shoulders  through  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  the  good  lady  was  pleased  to  chant  eztem- 
poraaeous  couplets  in  honour  of  the  war  about  to  be 
waged  against  tiie  beasts  of  the  forest.  '^  The  Gyptzis 
will  slay  the  elephant,  whereof  all  the  warriors  of 
Amhtei  are  afraid  " — ^whilst  it  formed  the  burden  of  the 
song,  conTeyed  an  opinion  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
entertained  by  the  public ;  and,  the  followers,  inspired 
by  the  words  of  a  woman,  took  up  ,the  sentiment,  and 
made  the  yalleys  reScho  to  their  martial  chorus,  which 
attracted  to  the  road-side  the  inhabitants  of  eyeiy  ham- 
let in  the  yicinity. 

Mahhfood,  a  Tillage  hemmed  in  by  high  kolqnal  hedges, 
formed  the  termination  of  the  march.  Its  natural  forti- 
fications having  uniformly  proved  insurmountable,  this 
district  has  never  been  conquered  either  by  the  Gralla  or 
Mohammadans.  The  residence  of  the  governor,  who 
has  been  honoured  with  the  hand  of  Woizoro  Birk- 
enich,  daughter  of  the  Queen,  by  her  former  marriage, 
stands  on  the  apex  of  the  loftiest  of  the  many  isolated 
hills  ;  and  in  acoordance  with  the  precaution  invariably 
taken  to  prevent  surprise  on  these  disturbed  frontiers,  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  formidable  fence.  The  camp  was 
formed  at  the  foot ;  and  the  thermometer  having  stood 
in  the  morning  at  32^  on  the  summit  of  Dokticet,  the 
difibrence  in  temperature  was  considerably  felt  during 
the  afternoon,  when  the  mercury  mounted  to  90^  under 
the  flimsy  palls  which  formed  the  only  screen. 

Standing  specially  recommended  to  Ayto  Gideloo 
whose  acquaintance  had  been  formed  during  the  late 
foray,  a  visit  of  ceremony  was  paid  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  when  the  party  were  received  and  entertained 
according  to  the  perfection  of  Abyssinian  etiquette. 
The  whole  of  the  durty  domestics  and  household  slaves 
were  mustered  on  the  occasion  to  witness  the  presenta- 
tion of  gifts  brought  for  the  ^  Emabiet,"  who,  like  the 
rest  of  the  princesses  royal,  displayed  unequivocal  signs 
of  being  sole  and  undisputed  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. Fat,  fkir,  and  forty,  she  was  seated  in  a  gloomy 
zacess  upon  aa  '*  alga,"  and  partially  screened  from  view 
by  the  intervention  of  a  lusty  handmaiden.  The  good 
man,  who  occupied  a  comer  of  the  throne,  presented  in 
his  owlish  features  the  very  personification  of  a  well- 
trained,  henpecked  husband,  for  years  accustomed  to  the 
iron  rule  of  the  shrew — and  so  complete  was  her  lady- 
ship's monopoly,  that  he  could  be  said  to  boast  of  little 
beyond  the  empty  title  of  governor  of  Mahhfood. 

The  lady  put  a  few  preliminary  questions  touching 
the  number  of  wives  possessed  by  each  of  the  party,  and 
appeared  highly  to  approve  of  the  matrimonial  code  that 

limited  the  number  to  one The  host, 

who  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  any  inter- 
rogatories respecting  his  own  country,  edified  himself 
when  he  did  speak,  by  subjecting  his  fancied  Egyptian 
guests  to  a  lucid  catechism  ;  and  like  the  Arab  Bedouin 
who  formed  his  estimate  of  the  poverty  of  Europe  by  the 
fact  of  its  producing  neither  dates  nor  camels,  Ayto 
Gideloo  conceived  a  passing  indifferent  idea  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  discovery  that  it  boasted  no  mules. 

^  Have  you  mashela  and  daboo  and  tuUah  [Anglic^, 
^  maize,  bread,  and  beer  "]  in  your  country !"  he  inquir- 
ed, whilst  his  fair  partner  feasted  her  eyes  upon  the 
''pleasing  things"  presented,  in  none  of  which  it  was 
evident  the  lord  of  the  creation  was  destined  to  partici- 
pate— "  Oh,  you  have  all  these ;  well,  and  have  yon  oxen 
and  sheep,  and  horses  and  mules  t" — ^"  How,  no  mules  t" 
he  shouted  in  derision,  while  the  slaves  tittered  and  hid 
their  black  fkces,  and  their  mistress  laughed  outright — 
**  Why,  what  a  miserable  country  yours  must  be !" 

The  reception  qf  the  Embassy,  from  the  next 
governor,  on  their  route,  was  more  satisfiictory. 

**  May  the  guests  of  the  Negoos  come  quickly  I— all  is 
prepared  for^their  reception,''  vras  the  mesfnge  received 
early  the^  ensuing  morning  ttom  the  old  governor,  to 


whom  the  party  stood  spedally  consigned  by  the  king:, 
and  who  was,  moreover,  an  acquaintance  miade  in  the 
late  expedition,  where  he  had  appeared  in  capacity  of 
''wobo,"  or  general  commanding  the  rear  guard.  A 
winding  ascent  up  the  almost  peipendicnlar  mountain 
side,  and  a  gradual  rise  round  the  shoulder  of  the  range 
in  two  hours  revealed  his  residence,  occupying  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  hill,  and  well  fortified  with  palisades  and 
wicker-work.  A  deep  grove  of  tall  trees  on  the  opposite 
eminence  concealed  the  monastery  of  Kasaiyit,  famous 
as  the  depository  of  the  chronicles  of  Saint  Eustathius  ; 
and  beyond,  a  ^d  tract  of  forest  land,  intersected  by 
serpentine  riyers,  stretched  avray  to  the  blue  bills  of 
Efrata  and  Worra  lUloo. 

Approaching  the  residence  of  Ayto  Tsanna,  a  salute 
was  fired  in  his  honour  by  the  escort ;  and  being  forth- 
with ushered  into  his  presence,  the  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable  veteran  was  found  seated  in  the  inner  porch 
of  his  spacious  house,  where  skins  had  been  spread  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  visiters.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  munificence  of  the  reception — bread,  honey,  but- 
ter, hydromel,  beer,  poultry,  and  eggs,  being  lavished  in 
princely  abundance,  whilst  oxen  and  sheep  without  num- 
ber were  slaughtered  fbr  the  use  of  the  followers  ;  and 
com  and  grass  supplied  to  the  numerous  train  of  horses 
and  mules.  A  spacious  domicUe  was  provided,  in  which, 
after  a  fire  had  been  lighted  to  dislodge  evil  spirits,  the 
repast  was  spread  ;  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
afternoon,  the  liberal  and  intelligent  host  continued  to 
witness  the  drill  of  the  artillery  escort,  performed  at  his 
special  request,  and  to  converse  vrith  evident  satisfaction 
on  the  manufiibotures  of  Europe,  specimens  of  some  of 
which  had  been  most  unwillingly  accepted. 

Messengers  were  in  the  meantime  despatched  to  five 
subordinate  goremors,  with  orders  to  assemble  their 
quotas  on  the  morrow  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  .  . 
.  The  son  of  the  host,  a  tall,  handsome  youth, 
wearing  gay  necklaces  of  beads  and  a  streaming  white 
feather  in  token  of  achievements  performed  during  the 
recent  foray,  had  been  specially  clurged  vrith  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  followers  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  potent 
old  hydromel,  no  less  than  the  liberality  with  whleh  it 
had  been  dispensed,  were  but  too  evident  upon  the  ma- 
jority ere  the  night  fell.  Loquacity  increased  with  each 
additional  gumbo  that  was  dn^ed,  and  loud  and  boister- 
ous were  the  praises  from  every  mouth  of  the  good  cheer 
of  the  chieftain's  hall. 

Amongst  the  visiters  who  fiooked  to  behold  the  white 
strangers,  was  a  oowled  monk  from  the  aiUaoent  monas- 
tery, who  proved  deeply  versed  in  traditionary  lore.  It 
was  diverting  to  listen  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
holy  father  against  the  projected  hostilities. 

British  honour  had  been  at  stake,  before  that 
grand  achievement  was  performed,  which  filled  the 
mind  of  every  beholder  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment ;  and  the  fame  of  the  exploit  was  spread  by 
express  couriers  throughout  the  empire,  though 
many  remained  incredulous  to  the  astonishing  fact. 
The  people  of  Abyssinia  are  too  rich  in  cattle  and 
sheep  to  know  much  of  the  chase.  Apes  and 
baboons,  which  are  called  the  ^  king's  game,"  and 
birds,  are  their  common  prey  in  their  hunting 
matches.  But  the  dead  elephant  was  now  on  the 
ground ;  and  those  of  the  appalled  infantry,  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  high  trees^  found  courage  to 
descend ;  while  the  horsemen  rode  up,  all — 

Extolling  the  prowess  of  the  King's  European  visiters 
hi  the  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  mMister,  whose 
colossal  strength  eonld  haye  carried  him  trampling 
through  a  whole  array  of  their  own  host,  dealing  death 
and  destmction  wheresoever  his  will  impelled  him. 
Whilst  dandng  and  howling  around  the  carcass,  amid 
the  crimson  torrent  which  deluged  the  ground,  they 
afllrmed  the  deed  to  be  the  work  of  genies  and  of  super- 
natural beings,  and  complimented  the  doers  as  the 
*"  bravest  of  the  brave,"  under  the  titles  of  ^  F^  "  and 
^  Gobes ;"  declaring  thai  ^  the   mould  whereof  the 
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Oyptris  wm  ftahtoned  mtxet  be  <^'ft  nre  quality,  and 
U^t  if  ail  the  aabjeeta  of  Shoa  were  bat  cempoeed  of  the 
nae  mataiial,  the  dominioiiis  of  Stiiela  Selteie  iroold 
know  no  Umii." 

Troops  of  women  and  girls  raised  a  song  of  wel- 
come aiid  praise  to  the  retomlng  victors  oyer  the 
dephant.  Bollocks  were  slaiightered  for  a  fieast^ 
and  wild  datncing  and  m^M^i^l  mnsicy  oontinned 
throoghoat  the  long  nigfat,  celebrated  the  wondroos 
achieyemeiLt.  The  prophetic  monk  alone  was 
di^leaaed.  He  '^  liked  it  not";  something  sinister 
miui  be  Impending,  The  people  and  the  king  did 
not  participate  in  these  feeUngs^  and  when  the  ric- 
tora  retomed  to  oourt^— — 

*  Tour  joy  is  my  jojj"  exolaimed  his  H^estyy  so  soon 
ai  the  nsiul  salntationB  had  been  oondnded;  ^  and  I  am 
delij^ited  when  my  children  are  happy.  I  feared  that 
the  elephants  would  destroy  you;  but  you  have  achiered 
a  triumph  whieh  none  other  hare  aecompliahed  during 
Ibe  reip  of  Sihela  Selisaie.** 

WfaDst  the  king  listened  with  great  interest  and  seem- 
iDg  astoniahment  to  the  detail  of  proceedings^  and  to  the 
aannanoe  that  the  monarch  of  the  forest  might  always 
be  naqnished  by  a  single  bullet,  if  properly  directed, 
tte  irmej  was  laid  at  the  royal  footstooL  A  long  con- 
kmtm.  if  the  personal  dread  entertained  of  the  elephant 
\j  his  Mijesty  was  followed  by  an  anecdote  formerly 
toadied  upon  at  Hachal-wans,  of  his  own  discomfiture, 
and  that  of  his  entire  host,  by  a  herd  encountered  during 
a  finay  agamst  the  Metdia  Galla,  when,  being  firmly 
CQBiineed  that  the  army  would  be  destroyed,  he  had 
isoaed  it  prudent  to  retreat  with  all  expedition.  '^  I 
itn,"  he  repeated  sereral  times  with  emphasis — ''  I  ran, 
sad  every  one  of  my  followers  did  the  same.  Yon  eyi- 
deatly  understand  we  mode  of  deiJing  with  these  mon- 
sters; bat  if  ten  thousand  of  my  people  ventured  to  oppose 
a  troop,  the  elephants  would  consume  them  all." 

The  rewards  and  immunities^  to  which  the  de* 
fltrnTOB  of  wild  beasts  are  entitled,  were  now  heaped 
ea  the  ^strong  strangers,*'  and  thej  were  invested 
wHh  tlie  appropriate  insignia :  a  sQyer  gauntlet, 
wom  on  the  right  arm,  surmounted  by  a  silver 
Imcdet;  and  the  spoils  of  a  male  lion,  on  the  right 
•hoalder. 

His  Majesty  then,  with  his  own  hand,  presented  newly 
pbicked  qirigs  of  wild  aspangas,to  be  wont  in  the  hair 
Magfbfty  days,  and  be  at  tiM  expiration  of  that  period 
icplaMd  by  the  itMoom  feather.  And  as  the  guests  thus 
bwwmed  took  their  way  down  through  the  eourtyarda 
«f  the  palace,  a  band  &t  warriors  again  preceded^  dis- 
datpng  their  moskets  at  intervals,  whilst  they  chanted 
tbe  Amhara  war  ehoms,  and  danced  the  death  triumph. 
.  .  .  •  •  A  new  invoice  of  beads,  entlery,  trinkets, 
^Um^  and  other  V«Ming  things,"  had  been  received 
from  the  ooa4it ;  and  visits  were  therefore  unusually  rife 
on  the  pwrt  of  all  who  loved  to  be  decorated.  Abba 
liooillee,  suxnamed  **  the  Great  Beggar  hi  the  West," 
with  Us  adopted  brother,  appeared  to  hold  the  lease  of 
the  teal  ia  perpeiaity  ;  and  in  return  for  amber  neck- 
kces  and  gay  ehiatz  vestments^  hourly  volunteered  some 
IKonse,  simply,  it  would  seem,  thsA  they  might  altera 
niids  eigoy  the  pleasure  of  forfeiting  a  gratuitous  oath. 
If  solessn  asseverations  by  highly  respectable  saints  and 
■arCyis  were  to  be  reeeived  with  credit,  messengers  were 
ilaoet  dally  despatched,  and  on  fleet  horses  too,  for  the 
sarpose  of  biriaging  ^Srom  the  Galla  dependencies  on  the 
Nile,  ssMWifst  other  treasnroe,  the  spoils  of  the  gdmekt, 
a  black  le^ard,  eltewhere  not  procurable,  and  **  wom 
mty  hj  the  goveraon  of  provinces.'*  But  by  some  nn- 
aceonntable  fetality,  not  one  of  these  fleet  eouriers  ever 
ftnmd  his  way  back  to  the  English  camp  at  Angtfllala ; 
and  the  cry  meanwhile  eontiuMd,  witiiout  intermission, 
—^  Show  me  pleasing  things ;  give  me  delighting  things ; 
aiom  me  item  head  to  foot." 

Pages  and  aUgails  were  hourly  in  attendsaoe,  on  the 
part  of  their  royal  Bmster  or  austrew,  with  some  rubbish 
horn  the  paJaee,  which  was  caiefolly  removed  from  its 
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red  and  yellow  baisket  of  Gurtfgul  grass,  divested  of  all 
its  numerous  vmppers,  and  confidentially  exhibited  with 
an  inquiry,  toUo  eo<;«,^  whether  more  of  the  same  de- 
scription  was  not  to  be  obtained  1'*  The  outcry  raised* 
for  detonating  caps  was  vrearisome  and  incessant ;  for 
although  it  vras  notorious  that  the  royal  magazines  boast- 
ed a  hoard  sufficient  to  answer  the  utmost  demand  of  at 
least  three  generations,  the  king  was  ever  apprehensive 
of  bankruptcy,  in  event  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Adaiel,' 
''because  his  own  people  knew  not  the  road  beyond  the 
world  of  waters."  Thus  it  hi^^pened  that  Kidtoa  Wold, 
the  long  gunman,  who  had  cha^  of  the  royal  armoury, 
received  private  instructions  to  look  in  at  the  Residency 
at  least  twice  a-week,  with  a  numaiacha  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  tezabty  and  regularly  once  a  month  to  aver  that 
he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  drop  from  his  girdle 
another  box  of  his  mi^esty's  patent  anti-corrosives — 
a  loss  which,  unless  timely  repaired,  must  inevitably 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  liberty.  ^  The  GaUa  has  dis- 
covered my  carelessness,"  he  would  add,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  **  and,  by  Mary  I  if  you  don't  help  me  immediately, 

I  shall  be  sent  to  Gdncho." Architecture 

now  occupied  a  ftall  share  of  the  royal  brain.  The  hand 
corn-mills  presented  by  the  British  Government  had  been 
erected  within  the  palace  vralls,  and  slaves  were  turning 
the  wheels  with  unceasing  diligence.  *^  Demetrius  the 
Armenian  made  a  machine  to  grind  com,"  exclaimed 
his  Mi^esty  in  a  transport  of  del^ht,  as  the  flour  stream- 
ed upon  the  floor ;  ^and  although  it  cost  my  people  a 
year  of  hud  labour  to  construct,  it  vras  useless  when  fin- 
ished, because  the  priests  declwed  it  to  be  the  Devil's 
work,  and  cursed  the  bread.  But  may  Sihela  Selltosie 
die  1  these  engines  are  the  invention  of  clever  heads. 
Now  I  will  build  a  bridge  over  the  B^za,  and  yon  shall 
give  me  your  advice." 

Early  the  ensuing  morning  the  chief  smith  iras  accord- 
ingly in  attendance  with  hammer  and  tongs ;  and  ^when 
the  sun  said  hot,"  the  pious  monarch,  having  first  paid 
his  orisons  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  proceeded  with 
all  suitable  cunning,  to  plan  the  projected  edifice  beneath 
a  fortunate  horoscope. 

It  was  foretold,  by  the  English,  that  the  bridge, 

on  which  the  king  so  greatly  prided  himself,  would 

not  stand ; 

But  predictions  of  the  impending  catastrophe  were  re- 
ceived with  an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head ;  and  the 
advice  that  orders  should  be  issued  to  the  Governors  on 
the  Nile  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out  for  the  iQ)per  tim- 
bers on  their  voyage  down  to  E^gypt,  was  followed  by  a 
good-humoured  laugh  and  a  playftil  tap  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  audacious  foreigner,  who,  to  the  horror  and 
amazement  of  the  obsequious  courtiers,  had  thus  ventured 
to  speak  his  mind  to  the  despot.  In  vain  vras  it  proposed 
to  construct  a  bridge  upon  arches  which  might  defy  the 
impetuosity  of  the  torrent.  ^  All  my  subjects  are  asses," 
retorted  his  Msjesty :  ''they  are  idle  and  lazy,  and  de- 
void of  understsnding.  There  is  not  one  that  will  con- 
sent to  labour,  no,  not  one  ;  and  if  through  your  means 
they  should  be  compelled  to  perform  the  task,  they  would 
weep,  and  invoke  curses  on  the  name  of  the  Gyptzis. 
Your  com  mills  are  approved,  because  they  save  the 
women  trouble  ;  but  bv  the  shs!desof  my  ancestors  1 — ^a 

l^ridge ^    Here  all  sense  of  the  decorum  due  to  the 

sceptre  was  forgotten  for  tilie  moment,  and  the  monarch 
whistled  aloud.    And  the  king  was  right. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  exceUent  dbpofiition, 
a  commercial  treaty,  which  had  often  been  spoken 
of,  was  happily  concluded.  The  advantages  of 
manufiactures  and  commerce  had  often  been  ex-' 
plained  to  his  Majesty,  who  shook  his  head  when 
first  told  that  five  hundred  pair  of  hands,  efii* 
ciently  employed  at  the  loom,  might  bring  more 
wealth  into  his  country  than  ten  thousand  warriors 
engaged  in  forays.  But  at  length  he  appeared  to 
apprehend  what  was  meant ;  and  he  had  seen  so 
many  wonderful  things,  that  he  was  now  prepared  to 
believe  those  that  were  unseen.   At  all  events  hi 
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OontiaiiAii  Teidtod  in  tiM  expnauom  «f  his  ^mb» 
ihftt  certain  articles  agreed  upon  migbi  be  drawn  up  on 
parchment,  and  presented  for  signaturey  which  had  ao- 
oordiogly  been  done ;  and  the  daj  fixed  for  the  return 
of  the  Embassy  to  Aidctfber  was  appointed  for  the  pnblie 
ntifioation  of  the  documait  by  the  aimexnre  thexeto  of 
the  royal  hand  and  seaL 

Noblee  and  oaptaias  thronfad  the  eouri-yatd  of  the 
palam  at  AngtfUaUs  and  the  king  reeiined  on  the  thnme 
in  the  attic  chamber.  A  highly  illnminated  sheety  sur- 
nuronted  on  the  one  aide  by  the  Holy  Trinity---the  denea 
inTariaUy  employed  as  the  aims  of  Shoar— and  on  the 
other  by  the  Boyal  AchieriMsnt  of  Englsndj  was  ib^ 
maUy  prescgatedy  and  the  sixteen  articles  of  the  conven- 
tion in  Amh^iic  and  English,  read,  commented  npouyand 
fhlly  approTod, 

The  artioleay  whether  they  shall  be  obserred  or 
not,  certainlj  contain  many  judiekmB  and  nrata- 
allj  beneficid  provisions :  Tbe  coQY^tloQ  ^'^  ^^ 
solemnly  ratified. 


Tekla  Mariam^  the  nyil  notaiy,  loiMlii^  hrid  tlso 
upper  part  of  the  uuroUed  scroll  upon  the  state  eoflliioiij 
and  the  king»  taking  the  proffiraed  pen,  iascribed  After 
the  words  **  Done  and  concluded  at  Angdilala,  the  G«Ua 
caintal  of  Shoa,  in  token  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hand  and  seal, — S^hela  Sell&asie,  who  is  the  Ne^^oos 
of  Shoa,  Ef4t,  and  the  GaUa."  The  imperial  signed  a 
cross  encirded  by  the  wnd  "  Jesus,"  was  then  sttaeheci 
by  the  scribe  in  piesenoe  of  the  chief  of  the  chnrch,  tlm 
Deeh  Agafiuri,  tha  Governor  of  Morit,  and  three  other 
fimotionaries  who  were  summoned  into  the  alcove  for 
the  purpose. 

^  You  have  loaded  me  with  costly  presents,**  exclaua- 
ed  the  monarch  as  he  returned  the  deed :  'the  rahnenft 
timt  I  wear,  the  throne  whereon  I  sit,  the  Tanons 
curiosities  in  my  storehouses,  and  the  muakata  which 
hang  around  tiie  great  hall,  are  aU  from  your  eonntry. 
What  have  I  to  give  in  return  i!br  such  wealth  I  My 
kingdom  is  a0  nothing." 

(^To  be  eontittueoL) 
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wkh  8keUke$  taken  on  ike  Soottmk  Border;  beietg  a 
Sequel  to  «  WUd  Sporte  of  Ae  Weet."  By  W.  H. 
Ifazwell,  Esq.,  Author  of  '  Stories  of  Waterloo,"  &c 
2  volumes  octavo.    London :  A.  H.  Baily  &  Co. 

The  Introductory  Epistle  to  these  vranderings  of 
Colonel  O'Shaugnessy  or  OTlaherty,  fbr  we  are  not 
quite  sure  of  the  proper  name,  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
them ;  and  it  is  all  about  Ireland,  and  apropoe  to  every- 
thing in  Ireland,  and  only  preparatory  to  bringing  the 
reader  to  Scotland.  The  descent  was  made  on  one  of  the 
fiurest  portions  of  Highland  Scotland,  Argyleshire,  where 
it  opens,  on  the  Clyde,  its  dozen  mountain-girdled /ord< 
or  salt-water  lochs ;  the  fairest  feature  of  the  scenery  of 
the  West  Highlands.  There  happened  to  be  a  regatta 
on  Loch  Fyne ;  and  the  Colonel  made  a  run  over,  as  pert 
of  the  jovial  company  of  a  friend's  yacht  There  was, 
of  course,  a  great  gathering  of  the  dans  at  Inverary  ; 
the  season  wafl  the  prime  of  summer,  and  the  Highlanders 
had  put  all  their  bravery  on,  and  showed  even  more 
than  their  wonted  hospitality.  Every  castle  and  man- 
sion on  the  shores  of  the  lochs  was  a  scene  of  feasting  and 
gaiety.  There  is  here,between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  vast 
scope  for  the  Colonel  or  ICr.  Mazvrell's  pencil ;  and  he 
makes  good,  and  to  the  native  gentry,  most  gracious  and 
even  flattering  use  of  it.  When  he  gets  ftoriy  domesti- 
cated in  a  Highland  Home,  it  is  found  a  region  of  enchant- 
ment;  whether  the  mansion  of  his  hospitable  friend,  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  Loch  Fyne,  or  his  own  shooting 
ftoMy,  al  the  mouth  of  sweet  Glenfinnart.  The  following 
sketch  does  credit  to  the  artist ;  and  moreover  is  not  a 
heau  ideal  one.  But  to  make  the  Scottish  picture  more 
complete,  we  must  first  see  the  Irish  reverse. 

You  would  have  me  invest  my  property  ^  at  home." 
— "  Home,"— with  windows  blocked  up,  and  loaded 
blunderbusses  on  the  sideboard  t    ^  Home  !  "--mine, 
indeed,  Jack,  shall  be  home ;  but,  i*fiutii,  it  must  be  in 
another  country ;  a  land  unoursed  by  political  priests, 
unvisited  by  proselytizing  parsons;  your  peace  unoroken 
by  seditious  scoundrels  agitating  before  ^  the  rint,"  or 
by  fanatics  who  never  could  tot  three  figures  on  a  slate, 
anaouncing  that  they  have  caleulated  the  millennium  to  a 
day,  and  hinting  to  ancient  gentlewomen  that  the  time 
iB  come  when  their  houses  should  be  set  in  order. 

Jack,  ril  be  plagued  by  none  of  these  annoyances ;  I 


win  remain  in  comfortable  independence ;  and  vrhen  I 
invest  the  earnings  of  a  hard  and  venturous  life,  it  shall 
be  in  property  over  which  I  may  exercise  a  legitimate 
control ;  and,  though  the  doctrine  is  now  exploded,  ^  do 
with  mine  own  what  I  wilL" 

Think  me  not  ungrateftil  after  a  recent  s^owr  in  your 
hospitable  mansion,  if  I  requite  your  kindness  by  dispa- 
raging the  country  or  the  hearth.  Far  from  it ;  your 
household  is  unexceptionable.  That  English  spider- 
brusher  is  a  gem  beyond  value ;  your  butler  should  be 
canonised ;  your  cook  shall  live  in  my  recolleetion ;  and 
your  wine— the  old  cellar.  Jack— ehould  be  immortalized 

by  Captain  Morris  or  Anacreen.    But,  d it,  I  hate 

to  see  fire-arms  on  the  sideboard;  and  I  get  the  fidgeto 
whenever  those  splinter-proof  window  shutters  are 
screwed  up.  Give  me  a  quiet  evening  after  a  good  din- 
ner ;  it  assists  digestion  wonderfeUy.  I  have  been  too 
often  under  fire  in  my  youth,  to  fency  it  particularly  at 
forty-five.  Honestly,  Jack,  I  abominate  a  feast  that 
terminates  in  a  ftisilade;  ay,  as  heartOy  as  Cnddie 
Headrigg  hated  seimons  which  aaded  in  a  psalm  at 

the  Grassmaifcet. 
BesMmber,  Jack,  I  am  also  thy  senior  by  some  twenty 

years;  and  time  will  oooi  even  the  hot  blood  of  the 
O'Flahertys.       .... 

Heie  then,  Jack;  here,  in  sober, steady  Scotiaad,  like 
another  Bidmrd,  vriU  I  exclaim,  ^Up  with  my  tentl" 
—Here,  posseawr  of  a  Highland  hill,  and  master  of  an 
humble  oottage,  will  I  seek 

''  Health  in  the  breeze,^and  shelter  in  the  stonn.** 

Here  I  will  deep  with  an  unlatched  door;  worship  God 
as  Iplease;  and  that,  too,  with  a  sure  vrsarant  that  life 
is  safe,  and  property  free  from  spoliation.      .      •     • 

Ithoughtthat  the  duration  of  Whig  power,  aad  eke 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  were  not  very  dissimilarly  cinun- 
stanced.  One  blast  from  Derrinsiie  would  send  The 
Mdboumee  sky-high;  and  a  spark  from  Dan's  dk%d^M 
set  the  count^  in  a  bbae,  even  from  Lov|^  Foyls  to 
ffillamey. 

You  call  me  un-Irisk,  and  charge  me  with  ooldnen  to 
my  country.  Did  I  exactly  comprehend  the  meamng  of 
the  phrase,  I  would  at  once  plead  guilty,  or  deny  it  If 
it  be  un-Iruk  to  exercise  a  free  agency  in  thoughts  and 
acts,  reckless  whether  they  may  obtain  the  applause,  or 
provoke  the  anger  of  the  multitude,  then,  indeed,  am  I 
un-IrUh,  I  will  neither  yelp  with  the  crowd,  nor  obey 
the  dJUstHMot  their  leader.  If  the  proof  of  true  belief 
lie  in  the  rejection  of  mutton  outlets,  and  in  poisoning 
myself  with  stale  haddocks,  because  it  happened  to  be 
Friday,  vrrite  me  down  heretical  when  you  please.    I 
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vffl  Art  b6Ma«  %  pttMoi  it  titt  risk  of  h^w,  mad  swel- 
ter tiuooglioiii  the  dog-dsys  in  natlTe  ftieie.  To  the 
geiMnl  purity  of  my  ooantfywomeii«  I  bear  a  most  hon- 
OQible  testimony ;  bnt  I  must  be  exensed  in  deelining 
to  compliment  *  the  ladies  of  tbe  sod'*  at  the  expense  of 
the  female  eommonity  of  a  sister  land.  I  will  neither 
libsl  Em^iah  Tirftae  nor  palliate  Irish  mnrders,  I  caa 
isd  no  exeaae  Ibr  the  slaughter  of  a  landlord,  eyen 
tboB|^  he  be  a  parson ;  and  although  the  erime  now-a- 
dajB,  hi  the  gentle  varkmee  of  the  Whigs,  is  softened 
iofwn  to  that  of  ^  simple  homicide."  That  ^  fine  pea- 
nutry*  who  leeeiye  the  assassin  red*handed  from  the 
fral  deed,  and  shield  him  from  the  law's  pnnmit,  I  esti- 
snte  as  roffians  fn  whom  the  gallows  is  too  good.  If 
•pnions  such  as  these  are  anti*national,  Jaok^  ^  I  own 
ihe  soft  impeaehment»"  and  shall  oontinne  um-lruk  to 
m J  death. 

Aid  now  we  oome  to  the  peaeeftd  abode  on  Loeh 
Long  side. 

Wdlf  I  haye  pitched  my  tent»  I  am  master  of 
*  A  low,  sang  dwellings  bat  in  good  npeir  ;** 

sad  with  a  locality  aroond  it  that  a  painter  or  poet  would 
delist  in.  Encompassed  by  a  noble  pine  wood,  I  peep, 
thnragh  a  rista  in  the  trees,  upon  one  of  the  sweetest 
Ues  In  Scotland.  Behind,  the  ground  rises  abruptly, 
sad  protects  me  from  the  east  wind  ;  whfle,  in  frill  front, 
a  fine  gorge  opens  among  the  hills,  Ibrndng  the  pio- 
taresque  ^klley  of  Glenfinnart  What  a  subject  fbr  tira 
pendl  does  tlds  hi^^iland  sfa«th  present !  The  sun  is 
setting,  and  over  the  nearer  hill-tops  he  has  thrown  a 
gDfgeons  curtain— rich  puiple  and  molten  gold.  Be- 
neaSb,  Locb  Long  glitters  like  a  mirror ;  iririle,  more 
distant  stiQ,  the  lofUer  highlands  are  shaded  by  tlie  haze 
ef  cTening.  All  wiU  be  quiet  soon.  Oh,  no  :  twilight 
bit  giTes  the  signal  Ibr  the  peasant  to  renew  his  toiL 
The  keel  grates  orer  the  pebbled  beach :  boat  after  boat 
glides  firom  the  shore  ;  and  tlie  busy  work  of  herring- 
fiddne  is  commencing.  But  in  those  harmless  sounds 
tikne Is  a  soothing  influence,  as  the  oar,  dipped  in  the 
witer  witii  a  measured  stroke,  falls  in  unison  with  a 
GaelM  boat-eong.  Gradually,  the  queen  of  night  sur- 
BouBts  the  eastern  hill.  The  ruddy  blush  of  sunset  has 
soak  behind  the  mountains.  Now  an  unclouded  moon 
is  panmount  OTer  lake  and  hill,  flingmg  around  a  pearly 
V^stf  exquisitely  soft  and  beautiAil,  and  suited  for  a 
*  tairf  home  "  and  **  witching  scene,"  in  which  wildness, 
Uau^j  and  romaoee,  haye  blended  all  their  charms. 
•  ..... 

Jaeky  I  am  regularly  domiciled ;  and  all  about  me 
bespeaks  the  humble  plenty  which  gladdens  a  comfbrt- 
iMe  tethement.  Poultry  surround  my  bam  :  sundry 
cowi  admit  me  owner  ;  and  the  hill  behind  my  garden 
is  stocked  with  highland  wedders.  My  old  companion, 
Bsiossa,  is  aoeommodated  with aroomy  stall ;  and  dogs 
ef  **  h^  and  low  degree  "  haye  all  their  seyeral  canton- 
Meats.  As  I  walked  outthis  mornings  a  roebuck  bounded 
froa  tile  next  plantation ;  and  retming,  a  hare  crossed 
the  road,  and  stopped  impudently  to  examine  me,  as  if 
abs  had  detected  hi  mine  the  features  of  a  stranger.  The 
hoarse  creaking  of  the  partridge  tells  that  his  mate  is 
WlfWngfn  the  lawn :  at  dusk,  the  black  cock  crows  my 
'titteo* ;  and  at  dawn,  his  challenge  serres  for  my 
'KfelUe.'*  Of  the  flnny  tribe,  they  tell  me  that  the  lake 
pOBssaesanlnexhanstiblesnpply;  and,  consequently,  that 
led  or  net  axe  rarely  used  in  tafaL  Was  eyer  a  retreat 
better  diOBen  for  one  who  has  bulKbted  the  world  from 
bejhood :  one,  where  he  can  peaceftilly  wear  away 
"what  span  of  life  "  may  still  remain ;  and  wait  calmly 
tin  the  iaet  order  of  readiness  arriyeSi  ^t  shall  eom- 
to  rqoin  his  kindred  day  t 


g»mse,  partridges^  tad  sahmm,  in  what  wont  io  be  the 
best  sporting  regions  of  Ireland.  After  stating  this  mel- 
aneholy  fkct,  he  continues  the  contrast. 


•  •  •  a  .  • 

Gome  Utlier,  Jack :  there  is  notUng  to  preyent  It 
Wh(g  aad  Tory  agree  on  one  polnt,and  that  is,  that  Ire- 
landbas gone  to  the  deyil ;  iad  its  game,  like  an  ad- 
naeed  gaud,  has  preeeded  the  main  body  by  a  forced 


Aeeordiag  to  Colonel  OTlaheriy,  agUcOwn  has  ba- 
the yeiy  iedrdMr»  aad  miimbly  reduced  the 


Hersy  the  hall  door  remains  unloeked*  and  the 
ments  are  totally  unprotected.  Mark  how  diiferentiy 
we  liye.  Should  the  tones  of  an  unknown  yoiee  be  heard 
in  our  respectiye  dwellings  after  nightfall,  you  would 
confront  the  stranger  ^  armed  to  the  teeth  f*  while  I 
would  proyide  nothing  for  our  meeting  bnt  the  dram- 
bottie.  For  the  shooting  of  a  man,  they  tell  me  that,  in 
Tipperary,  where  these  things  are  oonectly  understood, 
a  couple  of  pounds  is  considered  a  sportfaig  remuneration ; 
now,  from  John  O'Groat's  to  Gretna  Gnen,  you  might 
search  Scotland  oyer,  and  not  obtain  a  contractor  for  the 
Job ;  ay,  if  you  offered  a  cool  hundred.    The  people  here 

are  "  dull  as  ditch-water." Men  use  a 

chapel  as  a  house  of  prayer ;  and  there  rents  are  not 
allowed  to  be  collected;  and  there,  that  ^  sacred  impost," 
to  wit,  Daniel's  own,  has  neyer  found  an  adyocate.  In* 
deed,  I  half  belieye,  that  if  his  "  pow  was  in  the  tow," 
and  a  shilling  would  free  "  the  craigie  frae  the  hemp," 
the  Kirk  woidd  not  contribute  a  bawbee.  But  then  they 
are  a  blind  and  stiff-necked  race.  Not  one  of  them,  eyen 
8ub  tigillo  amfeitumiif  would  confide  to  the  Uiinister  those 
fiunily  occurrences  which  they  foolishly  consider  to  be 
sacred.  They  go  to  their  account  ^  unannointed  and 
unannealed." 

Now,  we  rather  question  if  Glen  Finnart  does  not  Ue 
too  much  within  reach  of  the  Broomielaw  steamers  to 
render  such  primitiye  fastenings  as  are  here  described,  at 
all  times  expedient ;  and  neither  do  we  foiget  that  the 
said  Dan  has  branded  the  Sooteh  as^the  most  priest* 
ridden  people  on  earth ;"  while  we  knew  that  many 
would  oome  down  handsomely,  to  preyent  a  single  hair 
of  his  wig  from  iigury.  Howeyer,  Scotland  is  a 
country  in  which  life  and  property  are  still  tolerably 
safe  ;  and  if  the  disciples  of  John  Knox  permit  any 
ultra-lording  it  oyer  conscienoe,  it  must  be  their  own 
foult.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fondamental  principles, 
in  the  theary  of  his  religion,  that  frkyours  spiritual  despot* 
ism.  The  wanderer  made  his  way  from  Loch  Fyne 
side  to  the  Trosaohs,  via  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Balloch, 
Rowerdennan,  and  Inyersnaid,  across  Glen  Arklet,  and 
down  Loch  Katrine.  Ben  Lomond  had  the  somewhat  rare 
drility  to  doif  his  cap  when  Colonel  O'Fkherty  and  hie 
iriend  tke  SknU  OentUwkin  clomb  to  his  summit,  and 
they  obtained  a  wide  imd  glorious  yiew  of  much  of  old 
Scotland  and  her  bounding  seas.  He  relates  his  subse* 
quent  adyentures  by  flood  or  fell  the  way  to  Edinburgh, 
by  Aberfoyle  and  Stirling,  m  the  same  riyadous  yein, 
intermixing  the  nanatiye  with  yarious  foreign,  bnt  not 
heterogeneous  matters.  We  select  one,  the  sequel  to  a 
disquisition,  for  we  trust  it  may  help  to  abate  the  pie* 
torial  nuisance  of  ^  mine  own  portrait,"  as  it  now  exists 
in  rampsat  enormity  in  many  inns,  and  some  lodging- 
houses.  Haying  described  the  general  style  of  this  kind 
of  hostelrie  portraiture,  the  wanderer  proceeds— 

Of  course,  eyery  Jack  wiU  haye  his  Jill.  Gentlemen 
must  be  mated ;  and  the  female  portraits  are  fit  pendants 
for  those  of  their  liege  lords,  and  proye  that,  if  without 
woman  **  the  garden  were  a  wild,''  ^  the  bar"  would  be 
still  less  endurable.  In  selecting  her  costume,  eyerr 
gentie  dame  appears  to  haye  fiurly  '^  exhausted  worlds,'* 
and  afterwards  drawn  on  the  imagination  to  the  last. 
On  one  interesting  feet  these  portraits  are  condusiye ; 
eyery  yictualler's  lady  is  either  literary  or  floricultural; 
and  her  peculiar  taste  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  refer- 
ence  to  her  right  hand,  in  which  a  book  or  b(m^  wiU 
appear,  and  solye  the  difficulty  at  once.  In  drawing  and 
colouring,  the  school  of  Rnbens  appears  the  feyourite. 

.  •  .  •  I  can  sit  a  summer  afternoon  surrounded 
by  seyena  feneiatieoe  who  had  heard  ^  the 
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^Unk,**  or,  in  earlier  life,  responded  io  lond  akraniB  npon 
bell-metal,  with  Francis's  **  Anon  1  anon  I"  I  can  re- 
tain the  smile  of  the  bnzom  landlady  who  looks  a 
^  merry-be-yonr-heart "  iVom  her  oarred  frame-work. 
I  can  sympathise  with  the  sad  and  stupid  stare  of  mine 
nnfortnnate  host,  whose  portrait  had  doubtless  veeeiTed 
the  finishing  touch  immediately  after  the  brewer's  tra- 
veller had  called  for  the  beer  bill. 

In  short,  Ck>lonel  O'Flaherty  can  do  all  that  is  to  be 
expected  from  mortal  man ;  but  a  pot-boy — the  land- 
lord's eldest  hope — ^masquerading  on  oanyaesyin  the  cos- 
tume of  a  gentleman,  he  conld  not  in  reason  be  expected 
to  stand;  nor  yet  this  Highland  chieftain  of  the  Glas- 
gowhAtel. 

In  Glasgow  my  temper  was  fSUrly  driyen  from  ^its 
propriety."  Over  the  chimney-piece,  a  florid  painting 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  a  Highlander  in  full  costume- 
brooch,  puise,  pistols,  and  powder-horn,  dirk  and  clay- 
more, ay,  and  the  skene-dhn  sticking  in  his  garter..  ^  A 
Highland  chief,"  I  muttered  to  myself;  <<and  in  the 
Macdonald  tartan,  too.  It  must  be  himself  Waiter, 
who  is  this  f  Clanranald,  I  suppose." 

**  Na,  Sir ;  it 's  the  owner  o'  the  boose. 

^  The  deyil !"  I  exclaimed,  passionately. 

**  Na»  not  the  deil ;  but  the  maister,"  replied  Sandy, 
eool  as  a  cucumber. 

The  wanderer  came  to  Edinbugjif  steamed  on  fnnn 
Granton,  and  ultimately  reached  the  Shetland  Islands, 
landing  by  the  way,and  coasting  from  Aberdeen  to  Shuns 
Castle.  At  an  after-period  he  seems  to  hare  touched  at 
Wick^andsnrFeyedtheooast  scenery  of  Caithness.  He 
tells  good  stories  and  romantie  legendsof  the  country  to 
beguile  the  way  or  l^hten  the  page.  But  what  can  haye 
tempted  him  to  spoil,  by  a  hash  up,  our  own  inimitable 
Paddy  Foorhane*s  Prieame  of  other  years,  by  conyerting 
it  into  a  Laird  of  Graigdanoch's  Cook  Mattie's  dainty 
disht  . 

From  the  domicile  of  a  Shetland  Udaller,  we  are 
wfaipt  back  to  the  English  Border,  where  the  Colonel 
lounged  about  for  a  time.  Ashing,  studying  the  pic- 
turesque, and  the  liying  manners ;  telling  old  mUUaire 
storie8,and  relating  modem  traits  and  aneodotes;with  ex- 
ceeding^Mto.  Again— ibrhiscourBeismosteocentii^-lie 
steered  northward ;  cut  across  west,  and  took,  this  time, 
a  land-route,  going  from  Inyerary  to  Oban  by  Loch 
Awe,  and  thenee  through  the  Great  Glen  to  Inyemess.^ 
Some  days  were  fai^Uy  passed  on  the  route  in  the  hos- 
pitable dtrelUng  of  an  ^Id  Peninsular  oamarado;  pro- 
bably created  for  the  nonce,  and  located  in  Glen  Arkaig. 
Colonel  O'Flaherfy  abruptly  leayes  us  in  Shetland,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  summoned  te  stand  god-father  for  the 
first-bomson  of  his  trayelling  companion,  the  Stout  Qm^ 
ikman,  yriio  had  fUlen  in  loye  with  a  pretty  Shetland 
maiden,  and  married  and  settled  in  those  misty  isknds. 
In  short,  we  haye  here  a  lively,  deyer  book  of  sketches, 
thou^  it  does  not  tell  yery  mndi  that  is  new  shout  Scot- 
land, and  seems  to  haye  little  fixed  purpose  of  any  sort, 
beyond  the  amusement  of  the  paiming  hour.    We  are 
not  going  to  say  anything  graye  about  the  ^motml  ten- 
dency "  of  a  deyer,  ephemeral,  and  good-natured  book ; 
but  must  hint,  that  there  is  frilly  more  about  Glen- 
liyat,  and  seyen  tumblers,  and  pretty  girls,  than  is,  per- 
baps,  altogether  in  good  taste.   The  book  also  pi«yes  its 
Irish  paternity,  by  a  few  harmless  blnnders,  which  we 
leaye  as  nnts  to  the  critics. 

Fiftf  I>afa  on  Board  aSh/M-VendUike  Moxaminqae 

Ckaimdyim  AprU  amd  May,\U^.    By  the  Reyerend 

Pascoe  GrenfeU  Hill.    Pp.  116.    London:  Murray. 

The  author  of  this  litUe  book  emiied  about  the  Mo* 

lambique  Ghaaael  for  *  eoniiderable  lei^  of  tiae^  as 


chaplafai  of  the  ^  deopstra,**  a  yenel  then  on  the  duty 
of  looking  out  for  slayers.  One  of  these  floating  Pande* 
moniums  was  captured  by  the  ^'  Cleopatra,"  off  Fogo^ 
after  a  hard  chase,  and  pouring  a  good  deal  of  shot 
around  the  brigantine,  which,  did  not  shorten  sail  until 
her  chance  of  escape  became  desperate.  There  is  some 
good  description,  and  general  and  commercial  informa- 
tion respecting  the  numerous  places  at  which  the  author 
touched ;  but  we  must  limit  ourseWes  to  the  flrst  as- 
pects of  the  slaye-ahip.  when  it  reluctantly  surrendered, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  its  yoyage : — 

We  now  ranged  up  alongside,  and  eager  eyes  were 
turned  on  every  part  of  tiie  vesseL    Dark  naked  forms 
passing  across  her  deck,  removed  the  least  remaining 
doubt  as  to  her  character,  and  showed  us  that  she  had 
her  human  cargo  aboard.    A  cotter  ^ing  hoisted  out, 
an  oflicer  was  sent  to  take  possession,  and  the  British 
ensign  displaced  the  Bradl&n.    Captain  Wyrill,  whom 
I  accompanied,  then  followed,  taking  with  1dm  tiie  sur- 
geon, to  inspect  the  state  of  health  on  board  the  prixe. 
It  was  a  stnnge  scene  which  presented  itself  to  us  when 
yra  mounted  her  side.    The  deck  was  crowded  to  the 
utmost  with  naked  negroes,  to  the  number,  as  stated  in 
her  papers,  of  450,  in  almost  riotous  confusion,  haying 
revolteiil,  before  our  arrival,  against  their  late  masters  ; 
who,  on  their  part,  also  showed  strong  exdtement,ftom 
feelings,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  no  pleasant  nature.  The 
negroes,  a  meagre,  fiunished-looking   throng,  haying 
broken  through  all  control,  had  seised  everything  to 
which  they  had  a  fkucy  in  tiie  yessd ;  some  with  hands 
ftill  of*  fkrinha,"  the  powdered  root  of  the  nmndroe  or 
cassava ;  others  with  iMge  pieces  of  pork  and  beef,  hay- 
ing broken  open  the  casks ;  and  some  had  taken  fowls 
from  the  coops,  which  they  devoured  raw.    Many  were 
busily  dipping  rags,  fhstened  to  bits  of  string,  into  the 
water-casks ;  and,  unhappily,  there  were  some  who,  by 
a  like  method,  got  at  the  contents  of  a  cask  of  **  aguar^ 
diente,"  fiery  Braiilian  rum,  of  which  they  drank  to 
excess.    The  addition  of  our  boats'  crews  to  this  crowd 
left  hardly  room  to  move  on  the  deck.    Hie  shrill  hub- 
bub of  noises,  whidi  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe,  ex- 
pressiye,  however,  of  the  wildest  joy,  thrilled  on  the  ear, 
mingled  with  the  clank  of  the  iron,  as  they  were  knocking 
off  their  fetters  on  every  side.    It  seemed  that,  from  the 
moment  the  first  ball  was  fired,  they  had  been  actiyely 
employed  in  thus  freeing  themselves,  in  which  our  men 
were  not  dowin  lending  their  assistance.    I  counted 
but  thirty  diaokted  together  in  pairs ;  but  many  more 
pairs  of  shackles  were  found  bdow.    We  were  not  left 
an  instant  in  doubt  as  to  the  light  in  which  they  viewed 
us.    They  crawled  in  crowds,  and  rubbed  caressingly 
our  feet  and  clothes  with  their  hands,  even  rolling  them- 
sdyes,  as  ft.r  as  room  allowed,  on  the  deck  before  us. 
And  when  they  saw  the  crew  cf  the  vessel  rather  un- 
ceremonioudy  sent  over  the  dde  into  the  boat  which 
was  to  take  them  prisoners  to  the  frigate,  they  sent  up 
a  long  universal  diout  of  triumph  and  delight. 

Account  was  now  taken  of  the  number  of  the  negroes, 
amounting  to  447.  Of  these  were  189  men,  few,  how- 
oyer,  if  any,  exceeding  20  years  of  age ;  45  women ;  213 
boys.  The  number  of  d<&  among  them  was  reckoned 
at  25.  [This  calculation  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
much  too  low.]  Captain  Wyyill  proposed  to  take  100 
on  board  the  ^  Cleopatra."  This  humane  and  jndidoos 
intention  was,  howeyer,  unfortunately  prevented  from 
taking  eflbct,  owing  to  an  erroneous  impression  that 
some  of  them  were  infooted  with  the  small-pox.  Our 
prise  proves  to  be  the  same  vessd  which  we  chased  on 
the  81st  nit.,  off  Qnilimane  ;  her  name  the  *  Pxogresso," 
last  fh>m  Paranaguay  in  Brasil,  and  bound,  as  ha  crew 
state,  to  Bio  Jaikeiro.  They  are  seventeen  in  number, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  aotive-lookingy  able-bodied 
men:  three  Spaniards,  the  rest  Portuguese  or  Brasilians« 
They  quitted  the  coast  only  last  evening,  and  have  thus 
been  captured  by  ns  witidn  a  few  hours  after  the  em- 
barkation of  their  csrso.  The  vessd  is  of  about  140 
tons;  the  length  of  the  slave-deck,  87  feet;  its  mean 
brendth,2U  <M;  its  hmght,  3i  foet.    The  eaptain,  if 
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w»  Bsy  oiedii  ilia  ■UftemMii  of  tlie  orew,  was,  wilh  an- 
utiwr  man,  drDwned  in  the  siijf,  when  they  embarked 
tte  Mfroes;  and  the  absence  of  the  long-boat  giree 
MOM  piobabSliky  to  the  story.  A  Spaniard,  of  Barce- 
Ifloa,  Sy  name  Antonio  YaUe^  replied  to  my  inquiries, 
*  No  hinr  <inien  maada;  tan  eapitanes  somos  nno  eomo 
"  "ThereiBBOoiie  who  oommaads;  weare  eap- 
aa  mneh  one  ae  another."  This  man,  with  another 
Spaniard,  of  GaUieia,  Seba8tianVioete,and  a  Portngnese, 
named  ICanoel,  employed  to  oook  for  the  negroes,  were 
seat  back  into  the  i«iie.  An  interpreter  &ing  mneh 
wanted  to  eommimieate  with  them  ooneeming  &e  eare 
and  maaagemeni  of  the  nogroes,  I  oflbred  my  serviees 
dnriag  llw  Toyage,  to  which  Oaptain  Wyrill  having 
■ssnntedj  at  seren  o'clock  in  the  cTeniag  I  found  myself 
with  mj  eerrant  and  carpet-bag,  on  board  the  ^  Pro- 
greeso^"  under  sail  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A  sqaall  eama  on;  and  this  scene  of  horrors  oeouned: 

The  hands  haring  to  shorten  saO  suddenly,  uncertain 
as  to  tke  force  of  the  aquall,  fbund  the  poor  helpless 
ueataiw  lying  about  the  deck,  an  obetmction  to  getting 
at  the  ropee  and  doing  what  was  required.  This  caused 
the  order  to  send  them  all  below,  whieh  was  immediate- 
ly ebeyed.  The  nif^t,  howeyer,  being  intensely  hot  and 
dsas,  400  wreteh A  beings  thus  crammed  into  a  hdd 
\t  yarda  in  lengtii,  7  in  breadth,  and  only  9^  foot  in 
ha^A,  speedily  began  to  make  an  effort  to  reissue  to 
the  open  air.  Being  thrust  back,  and  striving  the  more 
ts  get  oni,  the  after-hatch  was  forced  down  on  them. 
Om  the  other  hatchway,  in  tiie  fore-part  of  the  Tessel, 
a  weeden  grating  was  ftstened.  To  this,  the  sole  inlet 
Car  the  air,  the  suflbokting  heat  of  the  hold,  and,  per- 
haps^ panie  flmn  the  stnngoiess  of  their  situation,  made 
and  thtts  great  part  of  the  spaoe  below  was 
leleos.  TlMy  erowded  to  the  grating,  and, 
to  it  for  air,  eompletely  barred  its  entrance. 
Ihey  strare  to  force  their  way  tiirongh  apertures,  in 
kagtii  14  inehes  and  baxely  6  inches  in  breadth,  and,  in 
MBM  insfsnnns^  sneoeeded.  The  cries,  the  heat^ — I  may 
my,  wilboai  exaggeration,  ^  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
Mat,"— which  aacended,  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
esithly.  One  of  the  Spaniards  gave  warning  that  the 
coaseqaoMee  would  be  ^  many  deaths."  ^  Manana 
btfai  mncboa  nmertos." 

ThmndMtfjiffU  lUh^fHciy  !niirMidy.>— The %»an- 
isnl'^  predtetien  of  laat  night,  this  monunc  was  fiear- 
My  Tenfied.  Fifly-fonT  cruahed  and  mangled  corpses 
fitted  ap  from  the  aUTo-deck  haye  been  bron^t  to  the 
pMfwmj  and  thrown  orerboasd.  Some  were  emaciated 
i;  auuiy  bruised  and  bloody.  Antonio  teUs 
thai  Mnne  wove  foand  atrani^ed,  their  hands  still 
_  _  each  otheit'  thjoats,  and  tongues  protruding 
turn  ihair  mouths.  The  bowels  of  one  were  crushed 
sot.  They  had  been  trampled  to  death  for  the  most 
fuif  the  weaker  under  the  i^t  of  the  stronger,  in  the 
Tsnilafisi  and  termeat  of  soifooatton  from  crowd  and- 
beaL  It  waa  a  fasnid  sight,  as  they  paaeed  one  by  one, 
the  stiff  dwtorted  limbe  smeared  with  blood  and  filti^ 
to  be  cast  into  the  sea. .  Some,  still  quiyering,  were 
laid  ea  tits  deck  to  die ;  salt  water  thrown  on  them  to 
lerive  thsm,  and  a  little  fresh  water  poured  into  their 
ass  Ilia  Antonio  reminded  me  of  hie  last  ni^t's  warn* 
ii^  **  Ya  ae  lo  dixi  anoehe.*'  He  aetiyely  employed 
fcliaalt  with  hia  eoanade  Sebastian,  in  attendance  on 
Ihs  wiatched  liying  beings  now  releaaed  from  their  cen- 
iasama*  bek»w ;  distributing  to  them  their  morning 
■sal  ef  *  foifnlm^**  and  tMr  aUowanoe  of  water, 
alher  man  than  half  apint  to  each,  which  they  grasp- 
id  with  ineoBoeiyable  eagemeas,  some  bending  their 
kasaa  to  the  deck  to  aroid  the  risk  of  losfaig  any  of  the 
Kfrid  by  unsteady  footing,  thefr  throata*.  doubtless, 
fwdied  to  the  ntmoat  with  crying  and  yelmig  through 

thinq^t. The  great  physical suifer- 

iiyefallaaenuito  be  araghig^unqnenchable  thfagst;  .  .  . 

«H  »  mm  •pmm  mtAtwnmt*  «•  «•  4rXMv  mu  Omfwm  mn»»    They 

cageriy  eateh  the  dxipiHnga  from  the  sails  after  a  shower; 
Sfply  thefr  lipa  to  the  wet  masts;  and  crawl  to  the 
eoope  to  share  the  supply  placed  there  for  the  fowls. 
I  haie  seflHvked  aooM  of  the  sick  licking  the  deck  when 
iraiWlwiaijalt  water.    Their  dinoex  to^y  cfloriatad 


of  four  bags  of  beans  and  two  of  rice,  well  boiled  t6- 
gether,  and  affording  a  plentifol  repast.  It  is  distributed 
in  tnb^  round  which  tiiey  are  seated  in  parties  of  ten  ; 
and,  at  a  signal,  begin  to  dip  their  hands  into  the  mess, 
and  conyey  the  contents  to  their  months  with  great 
dexterity,  but  without  any  undue  haste  or  greediness. 

During  the  Toyage,  which  was  protracted  by  squally 
weather,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  slayes 
died;  but  the  misery  surpassed  the  mortality, large  as  it 
was.  And  there  weze  more  deaths  after  the  yessel  oame 
to  andior  in  Simon^  Bay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But 
why  dwell  longer  on  these  horrors.  From  the  conduding 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hill  we  copy  what  may  be  more  nsefol, 
as,  whether  all  sound  or  not,  it  is  suggestiye  :— 

In  general,  it  is  certain  that  the  augmentation  of 
Bufforings,  under  the  present  system  employed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  is  such  as  to  present  an 
additional  motiye  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  efficient 
course,  by  taking  some  measures  which  may  giye  force 
to  the  penal  enactments  against  persons  engaged  in  that 
traffic.  WhUe  we  boast  the  name  of  WUberforce,  and 
the  genius  and  eloquence  which  enabled  him  to  arouse 
80  general  a  seal  against  the  slaye-trade ;  while  others 
are  disputing  with  him  the  daim  of  being  ^  the  true 
annihilator  of  the  slaye-trade  ;"*  that  trade,  so  for  from 
being  annihilated,  is  at  this  yery  hour  carried  on  under 
circumstances  of  greater  atrocity  than  were  known  in 
his  time;  and  the  blood  of  the  poor  yietims  calls  more 
loudly  on  us  as  the  actual,  although  unintentional,  aggra- 
yators  of  their  miseries. 

I  may,  in  conclusion,  remark  that,  eyen  after  taUng 
tills  first  necessary  step,  the  root  of  the  eyil,  dayery 
itself, would  still  remain  deeper  than  aaypenal mea- 
sures, howeyer  strictly  enforced,  can  readi.  It  spn^p 
from  the  present  debased,  demoraliaed  condition  of  the 
natiye  African  tribes.  The  prominent  feature  of  social 
relation,  ui  many  parts,  is  that  of  absolute  slayery  to 
their  chiefo.  The  barter  and  exchange  of  slayes  among 
them  is  aa  frequent  as,  in  Europe,  that  of  don  or  horaes. 
I  haye  mentioned  the  case  of  a  diief  from  the  interior, 
at  Qnilimane,  who,  thougb  in  no  way  concerned  in  the 
exportation  of  day  es,  offered,  in  my  presence,  four  of  his 
train  to  Axeyedo,  m  barter  for  a  paltry  musicsl  toy. 
Parents  will  sometimes  bring  eyen  their  own  children 
for  sale.  The  abomfamble  tridBe,eagrafted  on  this  "  do- 
generate  and  degraded  state,*"  eonfirming  and  perpetu- 
ating its  ills;  the  wholenle  shipment  of  slayes  to  foreign 
hmS,  inyolying  the  multiplied  hardshipiB  of  their  jour- 
ney from  the  hiterior  to  the  coast;  abandonment  in  sick- 
ness, or  destitution  of  food,  should  tiieir  stay  there  be 
prolonged;  exposure  to  aggrayated  sufferings  and  not- 
tality  after  embarkatipn,  eyen  under  the  moat  foyour^Ua 
dreumstapces :  these  form  the  catalogue  of  charges 
against  the  slaye-trader.  The  predominance  of  slayery, 
howeyer^  in  the  barbarous  countries  with  which  he  trades, 
existed  prerioudy  to  his  traffic;  and,diould  it  cease, 
would  still  remain.  No  other  measure  can  reach  thia 
eyil  than  the  mtrodnction  among  their  sayage  tribes  of 
the  prindples  of  driliaation  and  Christianity,  witiwut 
which  blessings  their  state  would  be  but  partially  amend- 
ed by  the  suppresdon  of  the  slaye-trade. 

This  is  so  melancholy,  because  so  distant  a  prospect, 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  its  absolute  truth. 
A  BupfUmMHtary  Report  o»  ih€  EtmilU  of  a  Special 

Inptiry  ifOo  the  Practke  of  ItOermeiU  in  Towns,  ^c^ 

^0.    By  Bdwm  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Baniater-at-Law, 

This  report,  sent  in  to  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Hdme- 
Secretary,  is  supplemental  to  tiie  Beport  on  tiie  Sani- 
tary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  noticed  in  TaWi  liaqamm^  at  tiie 
time  of  its  appearance.  Thou  j^  tiie  eyils  consequent  on 
intorment  in  towns  form  tiie  prominent  feature  of  tiie  sup- 
plemental  report,  it  contafais  .yarietyofmatter  of  equal 
org,eatorimporta«ce,connectedwith.tiiecondiUon^^^^ 

I  iaboBri»gdasa«bO>«»««»<^^P*®«*''"*«****'^*  ^^^"* 
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iMseniiig  the  general  nte  of  mortality,  and  iscreaBing 
the  national  wealth,  by  economizing  the  reaooroes  of 
indiyidnals.  It  is  not  easy,  nor  indeed  possible,  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  that  is  annoally  worse  than  lost,  in 
medical  and  funeral  expenses  alone  ;  laying  aside  the 
waste  ef  life,  for  want  of  proper  attention  to  preyentiye 
means,  to  sanitary  regulations,  to  draining,  sewerage, 
TentUation,  and  preventing  the  spread  of  epidemio  and 
contagions  diseases*  The  danger  and  iigurious  ten- 
dency of  hairing  burial-grounds  in  towns,  and  the  ous- 
torn  of  burying  the  dead  in  ohuxvhes,  is  so  self-evident, 
that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  this  seeftion  of  the  report. 
It  is  enou^  that  the  fkcts  are  established  by  the  best 
possiUe  eTidenee.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  dearly  es- 
tablished than  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  effluvia  of 
decomposing  bodies  on  the  health  of  those  exposed  to 
this  agency.  This  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  the  most  malignant  form  of  typhus  fever  and 
•earlatina,  whieh  are  often  found  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  dead  body  being  retained  for  many  days,  previous 
to  interment,  in  the  crowded,  confined,  and  iU-ventilated 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  What  a  woefbl  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  labourers  inhabiting  Whiteohapel  and  Lower 
Aldgate,  and  of  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  does  this 
part  of  the  evidence  give  I  Sometimes  corpses  are  re- 
tained in  the  same  small  room,  vrith  the  numerous  living 
inmates,  for  twelve  days.  ■  This  is  sometimes  done  ficom 
a  mistaken  feeling  of  doing  honour  to  the  dead ;  but  not 
nnfireqnently  because  the  survivors  are  not  able  to  raise 
fhnds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  interment.  Mr.  R. 
Craven,  a  surgeon  in  Leeds,  and  but  one  witness  out  of 
many  to  the  same  &ots,  says — ^^  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  seeaoorpee  laidout  in  aroouiwhere  eight  or  ten  persons 
(Irish) have  to  sleepand  sometimes  even  both  to  sleepand 
eat."  The  medical  officer  of  a  district  of  the  White- 
chapel  Union  says,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  long  ex- 
amination,  ^  What  I  observe  when  I  first  enter  a  room, 
is  a  degree  of  indifference  to  the  presence  of  the  corpse : 
the  fasuly  is  fimnd  eating  and  drinking,  or  pursuing 
their  usual  callings ;  the  children  playing."  One  wit- 
ness, who  is  an  undertaker,  has  known  bodies  to  be 
^  kept  for  three  weeks.''  And  he  adds,  "  We  every 
week  see  them  kept  till  the  bodies  are  nearly  putrid ; 
sometimes  they  have  run  away  almost  through  the  cof- 
fin ;  and  the  poor  people,  women  and  children,  living 
and  sleeping  in  the  same  room  at  the  time.**  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  which,  upon  every 
consideration,  moral  and  physical,  of  public  and  of  indi- 
vidual health,  requires  to  be  amended.  It  is  well  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Report,— 

Astonishment  is  frequently  excited  by  the  cases  which 
abound  in  our  penal  records,  indicative  of  the  prevalence 
of  habits  of  savage  brutality,  and  carelessness  of  life, 
amongst  the  labouring  population ;  but  orisies,  like  sores, 
will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  wider  in- 
fluences than  are  extemallv  manifest ;  and  the  reasons 
ibr  such  astonishment  wUl  be  dinunished,  in  proportion 
as  those  circumstances  are  exasuned,  wliidi  influence  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  population  more  pewerftUly 
than  precepts  or  book  education.  Among  these  demo- 
ralizing circumstances  which  appear  to  be  preventible 
or  removeable,  are  those  which  the  present  inquiry 
brings  to  light.  Disrespect  fn  the  human  Ibrm  under 
suffering,  indifference,  or  carelessness  at  death,  or  at 
that  destruction  which  follows,  as  an  e&ct  of  suffering, 
is  rarely  found  amongst  the  uneducated,  unconnected 
with  a  callousness  to  others'  pain,  and  a  recklessness 
about  life  itself. 

The  testimony  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  stood  by  many 

of  the  death-beds  of  the  poor,  confirms  this  reasoning. 


^  The  whole  of  this  t  can  testiff ,  tnm  personal  know- 
ledge, to  be  just.  With  the  upper  classes,  a  corpse  ex- 
oftw  feelings  of  awe  and  respect ;  with  the  lower  orders, 
hi  these  districts,  it  is  often  treated  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  the  carcass  in  a  butcher's  shop.  Nothing  can 
exceed  their  desire  for  an  imposing  ftineral ;  nothins^  can 
surpass  their  efforts  to  obtain  it ;  but  the  deceased^  re- 
mains share  none  of  the  reverence  wbich  this  anxiety 
for  their  becoming  burial  would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
inconsistency  is  entirely,  or,  at  least,  in  great  part,  to  be 
attributed  to  a  single  circumstance— -that  the  body  is 
never  absent  from  their  sight :  eating,  drinking,  or 
sleeping,  it  is  still  by  their  side,  mixed  up  with  all  the 
oi^Mnary  functions  of  daily  lifo,  till  it  becomes  as  fomi- 
Uar  to  them  as  when  it  lived  and  moved  in  the  fiunily 
ofarcle.  From  funHiarity  it  is  a  short  step  to  desecration. 
The  body,  stretched  out  upon  two  <^airs,  is  pulled  about 
by  the  dhildren,  made  to  serve  as  a  resting-place  for  any 
article  that  is  in  the  way,  and  is  not  seldom  the  hiding- 
place  for  the  beer-bottle  or  the  gin  if  any  visiter  airives 
inopportunely.  Viewedasanoutrage  upon  human  fiBcUng, 
this  is  bad  enough  ;  but  who  does  not  see  that  when  the 
respect  for  the  dead,  that  is,  for  the  human  form  in  its 
most  awfol  stage,  is  gone,  the  whole  mass  of  social  sym- 
pathies must  be  we^ened — ^perhaps  blighted  and  de- 
stroyed t  At  any  rate,  it  removes  that  wholesome  fbar 
of  death  which  is  the  last  hold  upon  a  hardened  con^ 
science. 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  prevented  t  Is  this  not  a  case 
calling  for  legislative  interference  I  This  is  assumed  in 
the  Report. 

The  excessive  expense  of  Amends  above  what  is  ne- 
ce8sary,amongall  classesof  8ociety,is  another  evil,and  one 
which  presses  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  labouring 
class.  One  very  firequent  cause  of  tiie  iigurious  delay 
of  interments  among  the  poor  is,  the  difiSonlty  of  raising 
money,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  to  bury  the  dead. 
The  expenses  of  fdnerals  for  all  classes  of  society,  and 
in  almost  every  locality,  are  indeed  exorbitant ;  but  in 
Lond<m  they  are  positively  enormous.  Burial  Societies 
are,  even  when  best  conducted,  but  a  palliative  of  an  evil 
which  demands  thorough  reforoL  And  they  are  often 
very  ill  conducted,  and  liable  to  many  and  some  shame- 
fhl  abuses,  and  incentives  to  horrible  crimes.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  the  aggregate  expense  oi  fiiaerals 
in  the  metropolis  alone  is  estimated  at  neariy  half  a 
million  per  annum ;  though  pauper  ftamals  are  reckon- 
ed at  only  ISs.  each.  This  of  itself  is  an  evil ;  but  one 
of  trifling  consideration  when  compared  with  many 
otiiers.  The  expense  is,  of  course,  greatiy  inereased  by 
the  number  of  fhncrals,  occasioned  by  that  Ugh  rate  of 
mortality  deducible  from  other  causes,  which  are  re- 
mediable by  sanitary  regulations.  With  all  this,  and 
the  great  e^»cnse  which  all  classes,  according  to  or 
above  their  means,  incur  fbr  mourning  habits,  Auerals 
are  conducted  with  less  impressive  solemnity  in  this 
than  in  other  countries.  No  carriage  or  crowd  on  the 
street  ever  gives  way  to  a  ftmeral  procession ;  no  one 
meeting  it  takes  off  his  hat  in  reverence  for  the  dead ; 
and  where  speotators  are  attracted  in  mobe  by  idle  ca- 
riosity, they  are  rude  and  noisy.  A  clergyman  perform- 
ing the  Burial  Service  will  be  hidled  with  ^  Speak  out, 
old  fellow ! "  and  the  Service,  which  must  be  frequentiy 
performed  in  the  same  day  and  hour,  must  often  be  in- 
deoenUy  hurried  over. 

The  excessive  expease  is  aa  evil  so  genanilly  folt,that 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  eorrect  ft  in  many  of 
the  larger  towns,  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool ; 
and  the  funerals  of  Burial  Societies  are  now  generally 
conducted  upon  a  simpler,  and  chei^Mr,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  mon  Christian  plan*  Idle^nseless  tm^pinia^  and 
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tin  diredfl  of  oirt-wotii  BttptttHlioiifly  vn  dismiaBed. 
Tlisre  ia  less  trumpery^  and  leas  drinking.  In  Amexte^ 
nlnoh,  in  •TCTTlbliig  oondtieiTe  to  the  well-being  of  the 
vam  of  iliO  people,  bo  fkr  ontetripB  %  eoantry  nHiefe 
eTefTbodT*!  bnflinees  is  nobody^  bnsinen,  wo  letm  ^t, 

The  eril  of  ^e  ezpenslte  interments  consequent  on 
tbe  BOttOpoly  wideh  the  natore  of  tlra  event,  and  the 
ftefingi  of  aarviwin^  gitia  to  thepezwm  aearest  at  hand 
fiv  tbe  pocimBanoo  4tf  the  vnderftaksr'B  serriooy  is 
checked  b  J  special  anaogementa.  InBostonyandsBost 
of  the  large  towns  in  America,  there  is  a  Board  of 
HeaMi  which  nominates  a  sapeiintendant  of  burial 
graondSy  wIm>  is  invariably  a  person  oi  special  qualifier-  | 
tioBBy  and  genoially  a  mndioai  nan.  All  ondertaken 
an  lieoBsed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  by  whom  the  11- 
aeaae  niny  nt  any  time  bo  reyoked.  The  sexton  of  the 
dmreh  vnudi  the  deceased  attended  is  usually  the  un- 
dertaker. The  bills  of  the  undertaker  are  made  out  on 
a  blank  fonn,  furnished  by  the  pnblie  superintendent  of 
iatannent,  to  whom  all  bills  ate8ubidtted,andby  whom 
they  are  audited  and  allowed,  before  they  are  presented 
liar  payment  to  the  relations  or  friends  of  the  deceased. 

.  .  •  .  •  In  America  the  later  regulations  numi- 
te  Ae  tendon^  of  the  general  experience  to  connect 
tiM  regnlatioDs  of  interment  with  the  general  regula- 
tioosibr  the  preteetion  of  the  public  health ;  and  to  do 
this  by  single,  specially  qualified,  paid,  and  responsible 
oflleea,  rather  than  by  Boards,  or  by  any  unskilled  and 
honerasy  agonmr.  The  retised  statutes  of  Massachusetts 
infaodnoe  the  tutemaATe  of  the  appointment  of  a  smgle 
affioer.  Srery  town  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  Board 
of  Health, "  or  a  healih  ofilcer  ;"  and  the  Board  so  ap- 
aointed  may  appoint  ^  a  physician  to  the  Board."  The 
Beard  acting  by  such  officer  may  destroy,  remoTO,  or 
fRfont^  as  tho  ease  may  require,  all  nuisances,  sources 
afiilfli,  and  onuses  of  sickness.  ''WheneTer  any  such 
niaanee  or  source  of  iUth,  or  cause  of  sickness  shall  be 
fbaad  on  privnte  property,  the  Board  of  Health  or 
health  officer,  ahall  order  the  owner  or  oceunant  thereof 
at  hia  own  expense  to  remove  the  same  wiudn  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  if  the  owner  or  occupant  shsll  ne^ect 
ao  to  do,  he  aiudl  finUnt «  sum  not  OTneoding  one  hnn- 
4nd  dollars." 

What  n  olaourar  would  bo  hoards  wore  the  piggarios 
andreeeptaicloB  of  filth  of  the  Anglo-Irish  in  the  towns  of 
Great  Britain  nttachod  under  such  n  regulation  as  this  t 
Iha  details  of  the  aoangomonts  axe  given  $  and  without 
inteiftring  with  individual  righisy  they 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  Funerals  are  also 
mfulated  by  the  government  or  the  aaoniolpality  in  many 
af  the  towns  of  (aermany ;  and  the  expenses  sunk  be» 
■eath  the  ntes  of  England  to  an  ineradible  extant* 
thsfinmnls  of  Paris,  though  the  snlgoct  of  a  jSao,  ace, 
sevarthelesa^  managed  advantageously  to  the  pubUc,  if 
iniiridnaln  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  q»eoified 
taoisflfthotaKiffftzthedii&nnt  kinds  of  celobratioiSt 
But  eaDeepi  in  leasened  expense,  there  is  notiiiag  in  the 
Frisian  p zaotiee  deserring  of  imitation. 

The  Bi^ort  is  fhvonrablo  to  grand  national  cesMteries, 
piaced,«f  coarse,  beyond  even  the  suburbs  of  towaspin  pre- 
ftranee  to  those  which  communities  and  eomponles  have 
faimed  ISnr  thomaelves,becanso  nothing  else  was  proposed. 
It  h  odd,  by  the  vray,  but  by  no  means  nnaeoountaUo, 
that  until  Ao  nation  had  set  about  aetmg  for  itself  in  some 
matter,  national  plans  never  oocnnod  to  any  one  having 
infiBenflo  or  power  to  originate  them.  Lancasterlan 
schools  begot  National  schools;  and  local  eemeteries  be- 
gan, and  canied  throu^  by  private  aaaociatjons,  may 
lead  to  national  ones  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  only  in 
the  naighbourhood  of  towns  that  such  cemeteries  can 
evar  bo  xequiied.  The  rude  foreihthers  of  the  hamlet 
■ayalill  aloep  in  ponce  in  the  village  churchyard. 
Xha  sttrieoB  of  an  OfiSoer  of  Hoalth,^a  ftuLOtionary 


contemplated  by  the  ^potV^is  <^efty  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease,  thou|fh  other  useful  services  may  be 
combined  vrith  this.  Of  these  we  have  details,  and  also 
examples  takenfitmi  the  practice  of  American  towns ;  and 
from  some  of  the  contittental  dttea,  suoh  as  Munich  and 
Frankfort,  whence  good  ideas  may  be  borrowed.  The  Ke- 
port  concludes  with  the  suggestion  for  tbe  remedy  of  the 
evils  set  forth  ;  and  a  recommendation  to  her  MJajesty's 
govemment  to  set  their  hands  in  earnest  to  the  great 
woriE  laid  before  them. 

Th4  lAft  aikl  IMamtff  Rmauu  0/  OUrlaa  Beeot  i^m* 
hgftm^wiA  Bamm^wihmi^ar<M^  By 

W.  J.  Fox.  Edited  by  John  Fowler,  Secretary  to  tho 
Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institution.  Octavo^  pp.  506, 
vrith  a  Portrait.    London :  Charles  Fox. 

Maiqr  readers  vrill  reeolleet  a  series  of  rambling 
papers,  but  aJl  instinct  with  thought,  whidi,  about  ten 
years  since,  appeared  In  the  defonct  MoMly  Bepotitory, 
under  the  title  of  the  Antoibiograpkj/  of  Pd.  Vefjmcc 
These  papers,  it  would  now  appear,  oontain  much  of  the 
personal  history,  as  well  as  the  opinions  on  men,  man- 
ners, and  institutions,  of  Gbuulbb  Psmberton  ;  a  man 
^  whose  face  must  have  been  made  of  a  fiddle ;  for  every- 
body liked  him."  His  countenance,  as  it  is  shadowed 
here,  explains  in  part  the  mystery  of  this  singular  power 
of  attraction ;  for  It  is  not  only  handsome,  and  uUeUecttud, 
(we  crave  pardon  for  this  hackneyed  word)  but  exceed- 
ingly prepossessing.  But  Pemberton  must  have  possessed 
other  sympathy-begetting,  heart-drawing  qualities.  This 
is  not  Ihe  age  of  Hero-worship,  whether  the  hero  be  giant 
or  pigmy;  nor  of  idolizing  talents,  unless  they  be  shovrn 
in  fiddling,  danchig,  or  foee-making ;  we  mean  mental 
as  vrell  as  physical  face-making— fhce-nuAdng  by  pen  and 
pencil.  Charies  Pemberton  possessed  none  of  those  sure 
passports  to  regard  and  popularity;  and  yet  he  was  be- 
loved wherever  he  came,  and  that  in  no  common  degree. 
Part  of  the  secret  of  this  fosdnation  may  have  been,  that 
he  was  an  actor. 

Unless  the  autobiography  ofPd,  F<^ft^0,— -the  appel- 
lation vrldch  this  sweet-blooded  man  assumed,  upon,  we 
suppose,  the  prindple  of  contrariety^— be  taken,  as  we 
are  assured  it  may  be,  for  the  actual  Memoirs  of  his 
lifo,  his  editor,  Mr.  Fowler,  can  tell  very  little  about 
him.  He  was  a  native  of  Wale8,and  bom  in  1 790 ;  but  his 
fiither  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  a  labourer  or  me- 
chanic, of  vrhom  he  speaks  with  the  warmest  aifection, 
and  the  highest  veneration.  Through  his  fiiither  he  had, 
or  mig^t  have  had,  anoetton ;  and  as  for  Ms  mother,  she 
was  a  true  high-bom  daughter  of  Cambria.  What  poor 
lumps  of  dullest  crockery,  chimney-pot  clay,  are  yobr 
^  Saxons''  compared  with  the  Gael,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Iriah  I    As  for  Pel's  mother—- 

^  There  had  been  princes  in  her  family,"  so  there  had 
been;  and  one  of  their  descendants  veas  then  skimming  a 
pot  of  mutton  broth,  or  darning  my  fktiier's  hose.  Into 
the  patrimonial  acres,  (into  her  share  of  them,  at  least,) 
a  daw,  which  never  relaxes  its  grasp,  had  been  diggedr- 
Law  1  law  I  law !  Tho  right  was  clearly  hers,Bhe  gain- 
ed the  rictory,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  tell  ihe  reader 
what  became  of  the  acres.  She  preyed  on  the  loss— on 
such  food,  how  could  she  live  1  But  she  was  not  a  ciea- 
tnxe  of  sadness;  she  used  to  laugh,  and. laugh  well;  aaMi 
such  a  langh  !  so  dear  and  koen--no,  not  keen»  that  is 
sharp-edgy :  you  could  not  hear  a  jar  upon  her  laugh  so 
harsh  as  a  gossamer  thread.  It  was  a  succession  of  b^ads 
of  sound  leaping  up  from  her  larynx;  diminishing,  and 
dfaninishing,  and  diwiniflbing  (these  words  are  too  long) 
to  an  inriaiblo  point,  and  all,  to  the  perceptible  last,  so 
clear !    You  have  heard  a  smooth  pebble  as  it  danced 
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along  the  glaze  ioe !  I  neyer  heud  raoli  a  laugh  bat  I 
once  Binoe.  A  feW  weeks  ago,I  was  w^kbg  in  Piccadilly 
at  one  o'clock  iii  the  mornSig,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  west- 
end  Tocabnlary,  evenina — to  prerent  mistakes,  I  mean  it 
was  one  honr  past  mi<uight.  I  heard  such  a  laugh  (on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  note  ye)  from  one  of  the 
merry  miserables  who  parade  London  streets  at  that  hour, 
perhaps  shelterless.  It  was  my  mother's  langh  1  and 
she  had  been  dead  thirty-fiye  years.  She  died  young — 
in  her  youth. 

I  was  bom  within  some  hundred  yards  of  the  termina- 
tion of  a  wooded  hill,  the  slope  of  ^ch  abruptly  dosed 
in  tiie  precipitous  banlm  of  a  rugged  and  roaring  stream, 
wttU  dmracterixed  by  its  name,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  is  Stone,  or  Rook  breaker.  Peihape  I  im- 
bibed the  froth  and  impetuosity  of  my  charaeter  from  a 
syiApftthy  with  that  stream.  There  stood,  and  yet  stands 
—but  oh,  how  changed  1 — a  little  white-washed  cottage, 
trellioed  with  honeysuckles  and  roses;  the  perAime  from 
which,  eten  across  this  gulf  of  time  and  distance,  I  can 
inhale  in  imagination.  A  small  garden,  the  ground  of 
which  was  stolen  from  the  domains  of  the  woody  hill, 
looked  laughingly  down  on  the  cottage,  and  was  circum- 
scribed by  a  wall  of  rough,  unhewn  ii4gments  from  the 
neighbouring  rocks.  This  wall  was  my  other's  handy- 
worik  :  for  a  gate,  a  gap  had  been  left  in  the  building, 
which  was  reach^  by  ascending  three  larger  fragments 
embedded — ^mud,  I  suppose,  was  the  cement  used — ^in 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall, — ^three  jutting  stones. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Charles  Pemberton  commanded 
a  graphic  pen.  He  received  a  tolerably  good  plain  edu- 
cation in  Birmingham,  where  he  became  an  apprentice  to 
aa  uncle,  a  brass-founder.  His  situation  here  was  uncom- 
fortable, and  he  was  probably  wayward ;  for  he  had  been 
bom  with  a  truant  di^Msition :  so  at  seyenteen  he  ran  off 
to  Liyerpool ;  was  kidnapped  by  a  press-gang ;  and  for 
seyen  years  remained  on  ship-board,  under  his  mother's 
name  of  Reece.  Of  his  life  for  tlie  next  twenty  years, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  account.  He  was  an  actor  and 
manager  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands  ;  but  he  had 
roamed  oyer  the  whole  world ;  and  was  in  his  own 
words,  **  acquainted  with  all  classes  of  society,  as  with  all 
coasts  of  country;  and  had  been  subjected  to  all  manner 
ofyieissitudes":  emphatically,  a  wandebsb.  His  origi- 
nal talents  were  quick,  and  lively,  though,  probably,  not 
profound ;  and  the  world  had  been  his  school.  It  is  not 
exactly  known  when  he  retumed  to  England  ;  but  in 
1828  he  was  found  lecturing,  reciting,  and  acting  in  the 
towns  of  the  Midland  Counties.  '*  It  was,"  says  his 
biogr^her,  ^  quite  impossible  for  Pemberton  to  Uve  in 
any  place  but  for  a  day  or  two,  without  making  deyoted 
friends ;  and,  consequently,  though  partially  neglected 
by  the  public,  he  met  with  many  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  himself  and  his  abilities."  The  man,  and  his  disposi- 
tions, we  should  imagine,  must  have  been  more  remark- 
able than  the  abilities ;  yet  he  must  have  possessed  merit 
of  no  ordinary  kind  to  arrest  the  attention  of  so  good  and 
practised  a  judge  as  Seijeant  Talfourd ;  who  fkncied  that 
he  had,  in  seeing  Pemberton  perform  at  the  Hereford 
Theatre,  diseoyered  either  a  new  Kean,  or  some  great 
original  genius.  The  account  which  Seijeant  Talfourd 
sent  of  tiie  proyincial  performer  to  the  N$v>  Monthljf 
JUaganni^  and  his  recommendation  to  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble,  brou^t  Mr.  Pemberton  to  London ;  where  his  suc- 
cess did  not  eorveepond  with  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
though  he  obtained  great  praise.  Of  his  appearance,  it 
is  said  :  ^  The  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  discussing  his 
merits,  contradicted  themselyes,  and  each  other,  even 
more  than  they  usually  do ;  and  that  proves  that  they 
understand  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
wrote*  There  are>  and  have  been,  some  noble  exceptions; 


but,  generally  speaking,  newspaper  etities  judgv  of  aei- 
ing,  not  by  what  should  be,  but  by  what  has  been." 
Seqeant  Talfourd  showed  up  the  disoordaat  judgments 
of  the  newspaper  eritifiB  with  great  unotion.  Pember- 
ton's  appearanoe  in  London  did  him  no  ham,  but  rather 
good,  in  the  country,  where  he  was  already  a  fovoortte  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  preferred  lecturing  on  the  Dnaukf 
and  what  he  caUed  Soeial  Beadmg$  and  Recitation,  to 
engagements  as  an  actor.  In  these  exhibitions  he  was 
very  successflil ;  and  his  fome  spreading  hr  and  wide, 
his  services,  as  a  lectureri  were  in  general  request  anumg 
the  Literary  Societies  and  Meohanies*  InstitutionBy 
both  of  London  and  the  country.  To  the  members  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions  he  took  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  addresshig  himself,  and  from  the  best  motives  :  for 
''he  had  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  people  :  and 
after  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence,  he  cared  littie  for 
pecuniary  advantages,  so  that  he  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good." 

The  funds  of  many  Mechanics'  Institutions  were  mate- 
rially augmented  by  the  attractions  of  his  lectures;  and 
wherever  the  poverty  of  a  Society  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
engagement,  he  was  usually  (perhaps  invariably)  willing 
to  accommodate  his  terms  to  the  circumstances  ef  the 
ease.  At  Birmingham  he  was  very  popular,  and  attract- 
ed as  crowded  audiences  as  ever  aflseinhlod  in  that  town. 
In  1834,  he  visited  Sheffield  for  the  first  time.  After  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  Sheffield  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mechanics'  Institution;  and  from  diat  time 
he  was  an  established  favourite  in  the  town.  He  lectured 
again  to  the  Sheffield  Mechanics'  Instituti<m  in  the  spring 
of  1836,  and  delivered  a  subscription  course  en  Shak- 
qmre's  Characters  in  that  town  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year.  In  1 836,  he  performed  Macbeth  and  Shylock 
at  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  Bir- 
mingham Mechanics'  Institution,  and  on  both  occasions 
tiiat  large  theatre  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

Among  his  vrannest  admirers  at  Shefileld  was  Ebene- 
ler  Elliottf  and  in  many  respects  they  were  congenial 
spirits.  To  the  genius  and  intellectual  energy  of  EHiott, 
Pemberton  had,  indeed,  no  pretensions  ;  but  both  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  glowing  philanthropy,  and 
burning  hatred  of  oppression.  Mr.  Pemberton  was 
pursuing,  in  his  own  walk,  a  popular  and  profitable 
course  when  his  health  failed.  After  a  reeidence  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  1837,  he  became,  as  he  imagined, 
much  better ;  though,  on  his  return,  his  friends  perceived 
the  most  distressing  change  in  the  whole  physical  man. 
Yet,  during  the  excitement  of  his  publio  exhibitions, 
the  mind  partially  recovered  its  native  buoyancy,  and 
triumphed  over  bodily  infirmities.  What  Mr.  Fowler 
tells,  reminds  one  of  the  picture  given  of  John  Knox  in 
his  last  feeble  days ;  crawling,  with  pain  and  difllculiy, 
up  to  the  pulpity  there  to  be  once  again  animated  by  the 
fiery,  consuming  seal  which  quickly  made  him  *^like  to 
drive  it  in  blads,  and  flee  out  of  it"  As  Pemberton'e 
health  foiled,  his  friends  became  extremely  anxiou?  about 
him  ;  and  what  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  spontane- 
ous subscription  was  privately  raised  to  enable  him  to 
try  the  efllfects  of  the  climate  of  E^gypt,  which  had  been 
recommended  in  oonsumptive  cases.  His  letters  in  this 
volume — and  beautifhl  letters  they  are — ^give  an  acooant 
of  this  Tour  in  search  of  health.  It  failed  of  the  desirad 
end.  His  ilhiess  had,  indeed, 'gone  too  for  to  leave 
gr<ftuids  for  rational  hope  before  he  ceased  to  lecture,  or 
left  England  ;  and  his  bodily  sufferings  appear  to  have 
been  far  more  constant  and  acute  than  those  which  at- 
tend the  ordinary  forms  of  consumptive  disease.   He  be- 
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and  vetomed  to  Ei^land.    He  died  in 
hoiiW}  in  BirmlngfaMB^  in  the  epxing  of 
Mmiely  and^luippilj.'*    His  Temaias  were  bone 
by  tone  atemben  of  ihe  Meehaaioe'  lasti- 
Tbe  papers  of  Pel  Yeijaioe  in  Tk$  Mtmtkly  Re- 
bad  giyen  Um  sobm  odebrity  in  one  region  of 
world;  aad  Us  warth  and  taleots  appear 
U^y  appreeialed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  wbo 
addiass'in  bis  ebapel  in  Finsbviy  on  tbe 
of  PeBberton's  death.    Iti8Stoted^— 


Ibe  nHaila  serfiee  was  affeetiag  and  solemn;  and  ibe 
MbwiagiaAideatal  lines,  written  by  Ebeneser  Elliott, 
mie  lepeaied  iriule  '^  tears  were  flowing  all  lonnd  :"— 


ShnnnM  by  the  ricb,  tbe  Tafai,  tbe  doll, 

Tratb's  aU-fbigtving  sob, 
Tbe  gentlest  of  tbe  beantiftil. 

His  painftil  course  bath  ran; 
Content  to  live,  to  die  resigned 
In  meeknesB,  proud  of  wishes  kind, 

And  daties  nobly  don^. 

A  god-like  efaild  bath  left  the  earth ; 

In  heaT*n  a  ebild  is  bom : 
Cold  world !  thou  oould'st  not  know  bis  worth, 

And  well  be  earned  thy  scorn; 
For  ha  beUered  that  aU  may  be, 
Wlntautftyrs  are  in  spite  of  ^ee^ 

Mor  wear  thy  crown  of  thorn : 


SnfUng  be  wreathed  it  round  his  brain, 

And  dared  what  martyrs  dare; 
For'God,  who  wastes  nor  joy  nor  pain, 

Hbd  ^arm'd  his  soul  to  bear  :" 
But  jun  bis  hope  to  find  below. 
That  peaee  which  Heav'n  alone  can  know; 

He  died — ^to  seek  it  there. 

A  menamsat  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
rwcisiy  at  Birmingham,  bearing  an  inscription,  which 
■mt  Bot  be  called  flattering,  ftom  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fez.  It  says  weU  for  human  nature  that  Pemberton 
fesad  se  many  friends  ;  and  well  for  him  who,  after  a 
lib  ^  hardship,  trial,  and  Ticissitnde,  not  alone  main- 
tused  the  integrity  and  independence  of  bis  mind,  but 
the  kiadMBB  and  sweetness  of  disposition  which  attracted 
nufensal  regard.  He  had  detractors,  too ;  but  how 
eoald  se  warm-hearted  and  warm-tempered  a  man,  who 
fcidbei  bat  a  poor,  strolling  player,  and  was,  at  best,  an 
itiaBnal  Isetmer,  want  them  in  the  regions  of  ^  fkt,  con- 
tealedigiiaiaaee^f 

The  idea  of  what  Pemberton  called  Social  Beadingi, 
k  worth  being  made  known.  One  can  fkncy  no  more 
fisaosat  or  profitable  manner  of  young  men  or  women 
tgmilwg  an  arening  than  in  the  way  here  described  :— 

He  oeeasionally  gaye  lectures  on  Social  Reading, 
which,  in  plaees  where  he  was  known,  were  yery  at- 
taactiTe.  It  la  seareely  poeaible  to  oonceiye  of  a  more 
lleasaat  saoda  of  spending  an  eyening  than  was  ezpe- 
ikaeed  by  those  who  enjoyed  these  rare  opportunities. 
flnztoanded  by  seyeral  hundreds  of  intelligent  indiyiduals, 
hs  woidd  sit  in  the  midst ;  and,  after  briefly  speaking  of 
tbe  adyaaftsges  to  be  deriyed  from  reading  iJoud  hi 
Mcial  paities,  then  proceed  to  read  from  a  book  a  tale 
«  smay  on  some  sabjeot  of  general  interest  The  au- 
ttoo^  from  whose  works  he  usually  made  selections, 

who,  to  grace  aad  freedom  of  expression,  unite 
to  which  humanity  instinctiyely  responds. 

he  read  for  a  long  or  a  short  time,  his  hearers 
isnr  tired:  the  eaae,  eleganoe,  and  eflldencr  of  his 
^eei^lsiriy  eaptiyated  them.  It  was  dell|$itftil  to 
MS  tbe  care-worn  frMses  in  his  audience  gradually  as- 
■nse  aspects  of  happtneos.  .  .  .  His  taste  and  skill 
Vile  psffa^w  saldom  shown  to  neater  adyantage  than 
tt  te  Mnner  IB  wfalih  he  aodulated  bis  yoice  in  these 


illustrations  of  Social  Reading.  If,  for  instance,  he  was 
feeding  a  tale,  he  did  not  act,  nor  narrate  it ;  he  simply 
read  it:  and  yet  with  eyery  change  of  scene  or  circum- 
stance his  yoioe  rose  or  feU,  softened  or  swelled  as  the 
occasion  required. 

The  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  British  Poets  were 
frequently  examined  and  illustrated  by  Pemberton.  .  . 
,  .  To  many  he  was  the  flrst  herald  of  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  poetry.  Byron,  Elliott,  Coleridge,  Hemans, 
and  others.  Hying  and  dead,  who  stir  the  blood,  quicken 
the  aifections,  or  expand  the  intellect  by  their  ^  might 
of  mind,**  had  in  him  a  worthy  expositor. 

What  follows  shows  that  Sergeant  Talfourd  could  not 
haye  been  altogether  mistaken  in  his  man.  Pemberton 
must  haye  had  flue  and  yersatile  talents  for  the  stage. 

It  was,howeyer,  on  Shakspere's  tragic  charaoters  that 
Pemberton  most  delighted  to  discourse.  On  them  he 
layiAed  all  his  resources  of  art,  and  all  his  powers  of 
thought :  they  were  the  study  of  the  best  purt  of  his 

life Had  a  book  been  written  by  himself— in 

which  should  haye  appeared  eyery  materiiJ  word  he  ut- 
tered on  the  subject — ^it  would  not  haye  giyen  more  than 
an  outline  of  bis  design.  His  own  language  in  print, 
graphic  as  it  is,  does  not  conyey  his  foil  meaning :  it  wants 
the  yitality,  which  he  could  infose  by  his  yoice,  look,  and 
action.  His  lectures  on  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  and 
King  John,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  mind  than  most 
theatrical  performances  of  those  tragedies. 

Pemberton's  liberal  politics,  and  the  tone  of  his  gene- 
ral opinions,  must  haye  helped  to  commend  him  to  the 
aflbctions  of  some  of  bis  auditors ;  while  his  manners  and 
accomplishments  formed — 

The  spell  o'er  hearts, 
Which  Acting  only  lends ; 

the  ebann  by  which — 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb. 

This  is  an  Art  quite  independent  of  spouting^  mouth- 
ing, grimace,  and  all  sorts  of  afflectation,  well  worthy  of 
cultiyation  by  our  itinerant  lecturers,.and  one,  the  culti- 
yation  of  which  would,  we  are  persuaded,  well  repay  them. 

AnHgua  and  the  AtUiffuam :  a  fiiU  Account  of  the  Colony 
and  Us  InhabUa«t$,from  the  time  of  iShe  Carib$  to  the 
present  day.  Also  an  impafiial  view  of  the  Slavery 
and  Free-labour  systenu^the  Statieties  of  the  Island^  and 
Biographical  notices  of  the  principal  Families,  Two 
yolumes,  pp.  700.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

For  the  History,  Topography,  and  Statistics  of  the  small 
Island  of  Antigua,  giyen  at  such  nmfHe  length  as  they 
appear  in  this  long-paged  and  closely-printed  book,  few, 
saye  the  Antignans  and  theur  friends,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  West  India  Islands,  yrill  care  muoh.  But 
the  sketches  of  negro  character,  superstitions,  aad  cus* 
toms,  will  entertain  some  readers;  and  the  pictures  of  the 
coloured  people,  the  half  gentry,  must  amuse,  for  they 
are  perfectly  TroUopian,  If  there  be  less  deyemess 
than  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  American  Sketches,  there  is  also 
less  acerbity.  The  besetting  foolt  of  the  author  or 
authoress  is,  not  knowing  when  to  stop,  and  sometimes 
choosing  triyial  topics;  together  with  the  proyindal 
pedantry,  ofa  parade  of  reading.  Bot  there  Is  really,  with 
a  superflux  of  miscellaneous  information,  a  yast  ftmd  of 
entertahunent  in  the  book;  as  the  reader  auy  guess  from 
one  or  two  specimens  of  West  Indian  Life,  which  we  haye 
selected.  Since  Emancipation,  the  free  seryants  in  the 
Island  haye  become  almost  as  saucy  and  independent  as 
the  American  helps;  and  are  much  lower  in  morals,  with 
about  equal  hiaptitnde  for  work.  Haying  mentioned  a 
few  of  tiieir  many  bad  qualities  and  propensities,  such 
as  idleness,  gluttony,  lying,  and  thiering,  it  Is  said  :— 
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Another  peenliuity  Among  this  tribe  is  the  freedom 
with  which  they  address  their  employers.  This  has 
even  inereased,  k  anythingy  since  emancipation ;  for  now 
they  are  free,  (hey  appear  to  think  themselyes  upon  an 
equality  with  the  highest  in  the  land.  They  condescend, 
it  is  tnie,  to  take  your  money,  bat  at  the  same  time 
seem  to  think  it  a  degradation  to  do  your  work.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  find  fault  with  any  purt  of  their  conduct, 
they  generally  return  a  saucy  answer,or  else  make  this 
rejoinder—"  Berry  weU,  as  we  can't  agree,  we  best  part ; 
me  no  care  to  hire  meself  out  again  ;**  and  immediately 
collecting  their  dilfeient  articles  ioge&er,  (including, 
perhaps,  some  belonging  to  their  master  or  mistress,  of 
oourse  by  mistake  I)  away  they  go ;  and  the  only  plan  you 
can  adopt  is,  to  procure  another  domestic  in  their  place, 
who,  perhaps,  acts  eren  worse. 

WASHEBWOMEM  Uf  AllTIGUA. 

Ghroups  of  washerwomen  may  be  seen  in  the  moniing 
with  large  bundles  of  clothes  upon  their  heads,  their 
half-naked  '^pic'neee''  dinging  round  their  hips,  and 
similarly  aoooutred  little  urchins  running  by  their  side, 
wending  their  way  to  some  of  the  ponds  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  When  arriyed  at  the  place  &TOur- 
able  for  such  sports  or  oooupations,  their  bundles  are 
flrst  put  down,  tiieir  youngest  children  placed  upon  the 
ground  with  one  of  Luger  growth  to  watch  over  it,  their 
own  dress  properly  arranged,  and  then  the  business  of 
the  day  commences. 

.  The  clothes  are  thrown  into  the  pond,  and  allowed  to 
remain  tiiere  until  completely  saturated  with  water ; 
they  are  then  taken  out,  placed  upon  large  stones,  (which 
are  generally  to  be  found  about  such  spots,)  and  holding 
a  piece  of  wood  (in  shape  like  a  cricket-bat,  which  they 
call  9^  beetle)  in  their  hands,  they  commence  pounding 
the  articles  with  all  their  might,  utterly  regardless  of 
loss  of  buttons,  causing  large  rents,  or  any  other  it 
cetera  which  may  chance  to  happen 

All  the  time  the  labour  of  the  hands  is  goin^  on,  the 
tongue  is  by  no  means  idle.  The  news  of  tibie  island  is 
discussed;  dress,  daiices,and  religion,  descanted  on;  and 
the  [extempore]  songs  upon  indiyiduals  (already  alluded 
to)  composed.  One  party  of  staid  matrons  commence 
a  conversation.  ^  You  no  go  prayers  last  night;  bery 
well ;  massa  miss  yo — ^why  yo  no  go  t  Don't  you  'mem- 
ber what  godmodder  (aa  they  call  their  leaders  in  the 
Morayian  society)  say  'bout  aunty  Nanny  'cause  she  no 
go  get  her  speak  last  time  I  Well !  sure  the  Lor*  he  one 
good  Lor*,  (what  you  keep  bawling  so  for,  you  cross 
pic'nee,  eh! — ^me  no  gee  you  one  cane  to  suck,  you 
good-for-noting,  you  1"  addressed  by  way  of  parenthesis 
to  a  little  crawling  biack-ehmo&Tf  who,  unable  to  gain  its 
mother's  attention  by  more  pleasing  means,  is  compelled 
to  raise  its  '  importunate  call ;')  yes,  me  dear  sister,  de 
liOr*  one  good  Lor,'  and  massa  parson  talk  all  good  talk." 
Another  party  of  giddy,  laughing  girls,  chatter  away  in 
a  different  strain.  ''I  say,  Ange,'  (Angelina,)  you  see 
dem  ehaUit  ae  (sister)  Eleanor  hab  selling  last  week ! 
Welly  I  buy  one,  only  it  no  make  yet,  'cause  I  no  get 
money  'nough  to  buy  de  black  lace  to  trim  it.  Tse 
wants  to  hab  it  make  like  dat  bucra  lady's  frock,  she  as 
eome  from  England  de  oder  day,"— ■'^  No,  me  no  seed 
em ;  me  buy  one  robe  dress  Christmas  gone.  But  did 
you  hear  'bout  se  Margate !"— "No ;  war  tMut  she  I" 
— "£hl  eh!  you  no  hear!" 

PASBIOM  von  DBESB  AMOIfO  THB  LOWBn  OKDBB  OV 
O0LO17BSD  PKHALBS. 

Sundays,  marriages,  and  ftinerals,  are  the  occasions 
appointed  Ibr  making  the  greatest  display.  At  other 
periods,  a  long  dressing-gown,  or  "wn^per,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  Ant^;ua,  with  a  many-ooloured  cotton  kerchief 
around  their  shoulders,  and  their  heads  perhaps  envel- 
oped in  a  similar  article,  and  dip-skod  shoes,  constitute 
their  attire.  But  when  "  high-days  and  holidays  "  come, 
and  an  italage  is  contemplated,  one  or  two  of  their 
friends  are  generally  called  in  to  oflioiate  ae  tire-women ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  thinr  place  is  then  no  eineoure. 

The  style  of  dress  adopted  by  ladies  of  this  rank,  when 
abrolul,  is  very  superb  t    l^lks  and  BfttfaiB  of  the  most 


approved  colours;  challis  and  moUKelinenle-liines  of  the 
gayest  patterns;  mantelets,  and  "  Victoria  cloaks f  bon- 
nets covered  with  flowers;  silk  stockings;  paraeols  of  the 
most  fashionable  dimensions ;  gloves  of  the  softest  dyes; 
shoes  and  boots  of  every  shade;  reticules,  with  tassels 
and  all  complete;  and  pocket  handkerchief,  ornamented 
with  lace  in  the  manner  dictated  by  the  changeful  god- 
dess, added  to  a  rather  exuberant  display  of  bijouterie, 
whose  gold  iM  deeply  alloyed,  and  whose  gems  owe  their 
bri^test  rays  to  the  aid  of  different  coloured /oi^,  serve 
to  mcrease  the  charms  of  the  olive-tinged  Creole  beauties. 

Those  of  this  class  who  frequent  the  chapel,  and  term 
themselves  Methodists,  make  some  slight  difference  in 
their  apparel.  Their  bonnets,  for  example,  are  divested 
of  flowers  on  the  outtide;  fbr  which  they  make  amends 
by  various  twinings  and  «o«»^-twiniiigs  of  glossy  rib- 
bon and  cotton  lace,  and  filling  their  caps — I  beg  par- 
don, I  mean  their  hride$ — with  such  a  proftision  of 
flowers,  which  be  they  of  Amaranthine  birth  I  know  not, 
but  I  am  very  sure  they  are  like  nothing  earthly,  that 
their  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  Just  peep  forth  like  sentinels 
from  some  guarded  fortress.  Others,  more  scrupulous  I 
suppose,  discard  the  use  of  flowers  altogether,  and  in 
their  room  call  to  their  aid  snowy  blondes,  and  bows  and 
pu&  of  choicest  ribands.  Jewellery  is  also  interdicted, 
although  a  few  of  the  smarter  of  the  ^  chapel  belles  " 
contrive  to  smuggle  a  ring  or  two,  a  mock-cameo  brooch, 
or  a  treble-gilt  chain,  into  their  outward  adornments. 
Fashion  is,  however,  worshipped  by  alL  Their  bonnets 
must  be  of  the  proper  siae,  their  eoUan  and  cajpee  of  the 
proper  shape,  tiieir  dresses  of  the  proper  length  and 
breadth,  and  their  waists  reduced  to  the  proper  circum- 
ference. But  the  deeva  of  their  dresses  are  the  parts 
appropriated  to  the  display  of  their  most  exquisite  skill. 

But,  jestiiig  apart,  it  is  really  the  very  pinnacle  of  ab- 
surdity, to  see  the  rage  to  which  dress  is  carried,  by  this 
class  of  persons  in  particular,  when  their  style  of  living 
and  rank  in  society  are  taken  into  consideration.  Their 
mothers  are  of  that  class  who  have  been  already  described 
when  speaking  of  the  negroes,  but  who,  it  mnirt  be  men- 
tioned, disdain  that  term.  .  •  .  •  •  Perfectly  un« 
educated  themselyes,  they  of  course  see  no  charms  in 
knowledge ;  and  except  tiie  simple  act  of  being  able  to 
spell  through  an  easy  lesson,  or  scrawl  their  own  names, 
these  unfortunate  girls  are  brought  up  with  no  higher 
ambition  than  tiie  wearing  smart  clothes,  utterly  unbe- 
fitting their  station,  and  spending  their  lives  in  brushini^ 
and  dressing  their  hair,  or  rubbing  their  teeth  with  a  roll 
of  tobacco.  While  their  mothers,  who  keep  a  small  shop, 
sell  in  the  market,  or  huckster  about  the  town  to  gain  a 
subsistence,  think  they  have  performed  the  part  of  a  good 
parsnt,  by  procuring  for  their  dau^^ters  dothing  vrbich 
every  well-thinking  person  must  monm  to  see  them 
arrayed  in. 

Their  houses  are,  in  many  instances,  the  domiciles  I 
have  also  already  described  in  the  negro  chapters,  where, 
amid  all  these  smart  habiliments,  the  young  persons 
whom  yom  may  see  walking  out  with  the  air  and  dress 
of  a  dMokem,  herd  together,  eat  the  coarsest  £are,  perhaps 
never  know  the  luxury  of  a  table-cloth ;  and  where  the 
whole  fiunily,  including  male  and  fenude  of  every  age, 
take  their  nightly  repose  together.  Some  of  these  young 
females  are  more  industrious,  and  take  in  needlework  of 
different  kinds  ;  but  the  amount  of  their  earnings  is  la- 
vished upon  that  all-absorbing  object — dress.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  species  of  work  they  will  condescend  to 
perform  ;  for  as  to  going  out  to  service,  tiiey  scorn  the 
very  idea.  The  young  men  are  equally  scrupulous  in 
adorning  their  persons  ;  although,  in  many  instances, 
very  negligent  in  improving  their  minds. 

The  coloured  dandies  appear  mneh  more  ridiculoiu 
than  the  young  ladies,  and  more  idle  and  impudent. 

CX)UNT£T  RXaiDBIfCES  OF  THE  FLiJHTBBS  A2ID  W^T  OF 
UFB  IN  THS  WEST  INDIES. 

Most  of  these  dwellings  are  very  pleasantly  sitnaied, 
generally  upon  a  gentle  slope,  and  every  breeae  that 
blows  finds  a  ready  entrance  at  the  open  windows. 
Some  of  them  are  built  in  the  cottage  style,  with  only 
one  floor,  eleyated  a  few  frat  from  the  groond ;  just  af- 
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fft^ng  mfllcieBt  loom  fbr  »  mug  and  eool  oeflar,  w liere 
the  good  inmates  Btoxe  tlteir  generous  wines.     These 
Iwuses  contain  a  spaeions  hall,  (the  principal  room  in  a 
West  Indian  hooaoy  ooenpying  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  dwelling:,  and  where  meals  are  taken,)  a  parlour, 
er  drawing-room^  generally  opening  with  folding-doors 
into  the  first-named  apartment^  a  small  morning  room, 
feor  or  fire  bed-rooms ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Irailding 
18  ditided  Into  butler's  pantry,  larders,  and  a  kind  <$ 
lobby,  wliere  the  numerous  domestics  assemble,  and, 
wlien  not  aetually  engaged  in  waiting  at  table,  or  minis- 
toing  to  their  own  ungoTemable  appetites,  stretch  them- 
selTss  along  the  floor  in  all  the  Inxurianoe  of  idleness. 
The  kitehenfl  are  detached  from  the  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oTadlng  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the  wood  lues ; 
ud  eont^oos  to  them  are  a  long  line  of  'negro 
rooms,*  (as  they  term  the  apartments  in  this  country 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  domestics,)  stables,  and 
eoadi-hooses,  interspersed  with  **  stock "  houses  for 
peoltiy,  and  pens  for  the  accommodation  of  those  nn- 
Kenly  animals  yulgarly  called  hogs. 

These  country  residences  are  sddom  doToid  of  com- 
paiiy,  who,  in  parties  of  three  or  four,  leaye  the  conflne- 
■ent  of  the  town  ibr  the  adrantage  of  the  purer  air. 
ne  days  are  spent  much  after  the  same  fttshion.  Be- 
tweoi  the  hours  of  flye  and  six  in  the  morning,  a  tap 
cones  at  yonr  chamber-door,  and  a  black-Tisaged  smil- 
bg  daneel  enters  with  shoeless  feet,  and  grinning  lips 
diowing  their  two  rows  of  irory,  and  with  £e  accustom- 
ed *  morning  missis,"  presents  you  with  a  cup  of 
deBdotia  coHbe.  The  motning's  costume  arranged  with 
doe  predaioB,  you  quit  yonr  chamber,  and  passfaig 
throogh  tiie  "  hall,"  where  two  or  three  black  serrant 
boys  are  qireading  the  snowy  damask,  and  otherwise 
pRpazing  for  the  plentiful  break&st,  you  gain  the 
drawing-room.  Stepping  through  its  open  windows  or 
doors,  yon  find  yourself  in  a  coTered  gallery,  amid,  per- 
baps,  a  gronp  of  children  and  their  nurses,  busily  em- 
plsyed  in  Tarioos  little  infkntile  amusements.  Upon  the 
appeanaoe  of  *tiie  lady,"  these,  howeyer,  are  immedi- 
atdy  poB^oned,  as  each  miniature  man  or  woman  comes 
forward  iriih.  natire  courtesy  and  outstretched  hand, 
and  ofers  the  usual  compliments. 
A  giatefril  breeae  greets  your  cheek  with  its  bland 
and  the  early  sunbeams,  doToid  of  their 
meridian  heat,  glisten  on  the  dew-besprinkled 
kafes,  or  dance  in  the  ripples  of  the  neighbouring  ponds. 
If  the  property  should  be  a  sugar  estate,  and  it  is  the 
ef  liaryest  when  yon  visit  it,  many  a  jocund  laugh 
from  the  mill-door,  where,  under  direction  of  the 
or  overseer,  the  sails  are  unforled  and  given  to 
the  wind ;  and  with  about  and  creak,  and  cracking  of 
idtfp^  the  sober  oxen  are  draggii^  home  cart-loads  of 
gsUea  sogar-eanea.  Thus  the  time  wears  on )— at  one 
■•Bent  watehing  the  busy  gronp  at  the  mill-door,  at 
another  holding  converse  with  the  lovely  skies,  or  foUow- 
Bg,  with  dacaled  ^ance,  the  rapid  flitthigs  of  the  honey- 
se&ing  fly-bird ;  and  anon  poring  over  the  pages  of 
MBO  spirit-etiiring  vohinie,  or  in  ooeadonal  snatdiee  of 
•QVfciaalion  with  the  hospitable  hostess. 

At  length  the  master  of  the  domain,  in  Ida  snow-white 
dnsi^  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  returns  from  his  morning 
lide  asonnd  the  property,  and  the  other  guests  assemble ; 
and  as  tim  bell  rings  for  nine  o'clock,  a  black  boy,  with 
napkin  on  his  arm,  annonnoes,  ^hreek-fiu  (brnkfost) 
mady,  ma'am,"  and  a'  general  movement  takes  piaoe. 
The  la^  of  the  house,  in  her  simple  morning  dress,  pre- 
sides at  the  head  of  her  wellHrtecked  table  with  a  quiet 
graeefnlnsas  of  manners;  and  amid  a  little  racy  talk  and 
piessant  jest  the  meal  proceeds.    Tea  and  ooflbe,  the 
iiilfat  roD-bke  bread,  roasted  yams  or  potatoes,  cutlets, 
H8h  ^tneaeik^i  flsh,  and  potted  meats,  are 
the  lisla  of  ezeellencea  found  at  a  West  Indian 
i}  wliile  fresh  bnttar,(which  is  reckoned  a  rarity, 
and  is  very  troublesome  to  procure,  being  churned  in  a 
bottle,  by  continoally  shaking  it,  and  which  is  served  up 
nriiboai  the  addition  of  any  salt,)  and  tempting  fruits, 
frssli  gatheied  from  the  tree,  with  the  purple  bloom  upon 
then,  form  tilie  lighter  delicacies  of  the  repast. 
Us  mmH  Ofor,  and  finger-glaaaes  handed  twoA,  ihe 


company  quit  the  table,  and  assemble  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  order  to  pass  the  morning.  The  gentlemen 
leave,  on  various  cares  intent :  some  ride  to  town,  to 
pursue  their  customary  avocations ;  while  the  master  in- 
spects the  labours  of  his  people,  Bettles  some  magistracy 
business,  or  visits  some  other  estates  under  his  manage- 
ment. The  ladies,  in  the  meantime,  settle  themselves  to 
various  little  womanly  employments.  There  is  the  piano, 
the  paint-box,  and  the  embroidery-frame  ;  a  selection  of 
periodicaJs,  new  works,  (most  of  the  genteel  people  are 
subscribers  to  the  "  Library  Society,")  or  a  porte-feuilU 
of  prints  to  look  over ;  lively  conversations  of  ''home 
and  home  scenes,"  (all  West  Indians  call  England 
home,)  promenades  in  the  galleries  or  verandahs,  or 
romps  with  the  children  to  while  away  the  hours. 

About  two  o'clock  the  lunch-table  is  spread,  when 
some  of  the  gentlemen  find  time  to  be  present,  and  more 
good  things  are  partaken  of.  Pepper  punch  is  brewed 
for  ''the  lords  of  the  creation ;"  Hock  and  Seltzer  water 
introduMd,  and  the  delidous  lemonade,  made  from  tiie 
limes  that  moment  gathered  ;  and  sparkling  water  from 
the  peculiar  porous  jars,  which  keep  it  as  cool  as  if 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  some  gelid  grot. 

The  flies  are  very  troublesome  in  Antigua,  particularly 
at  those  moments  when  meals  are  going  forward.    .    . 

To  guard  against  these  disagreeable 

associates  in  vour  repast,  it  is  customary  to  have  a  black 
boy  stand  behind  your  chair,  vrith  a  large  green  bough 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  brushes  backwuds  and  for- 
wards, in  order  to  drive  the  intruders  away.  If  the 
bough  made  use  of  be  gathered  from  any  aromatic  shrub, 
it  is  particularly  agreeable,  as  it  throws  a  pleasing  fn^ 
grance  around,  at  the  same  time  it  raises  a  gentle  breeze. 

After  lunch,  your  former  amusements  are  resumed, 
until  the  sun  loses  a  little  of  its  intensity,  when  bonnets 
and  shawls  are  called  into  requisition,  and  you  stroll  to 
*the  boiling-house"  to  see  the  preparation  of  sugar- 
boiling  going  on,  and  taste  the  "  sling,"  (the  name  given 
to  the  sugar  when  in  its  liquid  state,)  canter  over  the 
short  turf  on  the  back  of  some  "Bucephalus,"  or  wander 
through  scenes  of  sylvan  beauty,  until  the  time  arrives 
when  it  is  necessary  to  repair  to  the  house  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Seven  o'clock  is  the  usual  time  appointed  for  *^this 
momentous  meal,"  a  time  better  fitted  for  this  warm 
climate  than  an  earlier  hour.  The  dinner  generally 
consists  offish  and  soup,  with  the  accompanying  CSiam- 
pagne,  followed  by  fiesh  and  fowl,  and  concluded  by 
pastry,  game,  (when  in  season,)  butter,  cheese,  and 
shell-iish.  Madeira  and  Sauteme  are  the  wines  gener- 
ally used  at  dinner ;  and  port,  claret,  cherry-brandy,  and 
other  liqueurs,  with  luscious  Malmsey,  are  introduced 
with  the  dessert,  which  of  course  embraces  the  choicest 
of  the  West  Indian  firnlts.  Most  of  the  higher  families 
possess  a  good  stock  of  silver  and  glass,  and  the  table 
linen  would  please  the  most  frtstidioas. 

The  gentlemen  do  not  sit  long  at  their  wine,  but  join 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  where  tea  and  coffee 
soon  make  their  appearance ;  and  the  evening  is  spent  in 
music  and  conversation  until  the  ornamental  clock 
points  to  a  late  hour,  when,  family  prayers  over,  you  re- 
tire to  your  chamber,  and  under  cover  of  a  single  sheet, 
repose  in  quietness,  unless  disturbed  by  an  officious 
mosquito,  which,  tan$  ceremonU^  has  entered  by  a  peep- 
hole in  the  " net"  which  surrounds  the  bed. 

The  houses  of  the  coloured  gentry  are  neatly  and 
tastefiilly  furnished.  The  hall  contains  its  complement 
of  dining-tables,  side-boards,  with  their  glittering  bur- 
dens, butler's  trays  and  stands,  chairs  and  sof^ ;  wall- 
shades,  hand-shades,  suspension-lamps,  and  china-tables : 
sometimes  a  book-case  and  writing-table,  and  a  few 

J  orbits  in  gilt  fhunes.  The  drawing-room  has  its  couches, 
ounging-chairs,  and  ottomans  ;  ite  pianofortes,  chilfon- 
ieis,  and  "whatnots ;"  loo  and  sofa  tables  ;  and  all  its 
little  foncy  embellishments  of  ornamental  china,  albums, 
and  ormolu  docks.  The  floors  are  generally  covered 
with  oil-cloths  ef  various  patterns,  which  are  found  to 
answer  better  in  this  wtom  climate  than  cazpeting. 

We  bad  BMkedoni  for  extract  the  English  origm  and 
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West  Indis  rise  aad  progren  of  the  ffemu  whipper-in 
and  OTeneer,  graduiklly  emerging  to  the  state  of  planter^ 
legislator,  and  man  of  fashion  and  family;  bnt  we  mnst 
be  content  with  the  latter  steps  of  his  prosperons  career, 
passing  over  his  more  ignoble  early  duties. 

A  few  yean  oyer  and,  if  the  overseer  is  ^  smart "  in 
his  business,  he  gets  promoted  to  ^  manager ; "  marries, 
perhaps,  his  former  master's  daughter,  or  some  other  fair 
one ;  starts  his  horse  and  gig,  purchases  a  dozen  or  two  of 
wine,  and  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  ;  and  what  with  his 
salary,  and  the  pickings  and  gleanings  procured  ftom  off 
the  property,  he  begins  to  nu^ce  a  sl^w,  and  rentures  to 
giTc  a  dinner-party  to  the  ^  great  people." 

Another  year  or  so,  and  if  the  island  is  blessed  with 
line  and  copious  rains,  and  the  estate  makes  a  good  crt^ 
in  consequence,  the  proprietor  in  England  experiences 
great  delight,  and  by  the  return  packet,  despatches  a 
commission,  promoting  our  d^d^wxnt  OTcrseer  to  the 
situation  of  attorney  as  well  as  manager.  Now,  in  truth, 
he  begins  to  raise  his  head,  like  other  mushrooms  after 
a  shower  of  rain,  and  thinks  himself  a  man  of  funily. 
His  gig  is  replaced  by  a  rattling,  shaking,  tumble-down 
carnage,  drawn  by  a  pur  of  sparined  horses,  and  ftuther 
graced  by  a  shoeless  coaohman,  his  head  surmounted 
by  a  pitiful  bearer,  encircled  by  a  gold  or  silrer  band ; 
his  only  other  article  of  livery  consisting  of  a  scarlet 
waistcoat,  made  perhaps  from  some  cast-^  militia  uni- 
form. A  little  meagre  black  boy,  whose  habiliments  are 
upon  a  similar  scale  to  the  coachman's,  serves  the  office 
of  fbotman,  and  attends  upon  ''the  ladies"  in  their  morn- 
ing drive,  with  a  grace  and  grimace  most  admirably 
seconded  by  the  monkeys  in  the  soological  gardens  of 
London.  Nor  is  the  stsorting  of  this  equipage  all  that 
marks  the  change  ;  Mr.  Attorney  becomes  more  egotis- 
tical every  day :  his  cellar  receives  a  stock  of  cham- 
pagne, (or  perry,)  and  he  cries,  **  Taste  my  wine  :  it  is 
excellent,  I  do  assure  you.  I  cannot  drink  bad  wine ; 
I  have  never  been  used  to  it  1"  His  larder  becomes  re- 
plenished with  richer  fitre.  "'Try  this  turtle-soup," 
says  he ;  ^  youll  find  it  superb  :  my  cook  is  celebrated 
for  his  skill.  I  can  tolerate  nothing  that  is  indUFerent 
at  my  tdUe.**  He  procures  a  comndssion  in  the  militia, 
and  sets  up  for  the  house  of  assembly ;  and  being  elect- 
ed, takes  Us  place  among  that  august  body  with  a  vast 
deal  of  dignity.  He  makes  no  long  speeches,  'tis  true ; 
but,  instead,  shakes  his  head  with  an  overpowering  gra- 
vity, and  insinuates,  '*  I  think  the  more  f  taldng  good  care, 
however,  to  chime  in  with  the  strongest  party. 

His  family  becomes  of  some  importance ;  his  sons  are 
intended  for  the  bar,  or  the  church ;  and  one  is  destined 
to  step  into  his  own  shoes.  He  next  looks  out  for  some 
poor  damsel,  who,  to  save  herself  from  actual  starvation, 
agrees  to  wear  out  her  strength,  and  prostrate  her  talents 
in  endeavouring  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  his  daugh- 
ters the  elementary  branches  of  education  for  a  sum 
your  washerwoman  would  scorn  to  take. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  overseer  rises  to  manager, 
the  manager  to  attorney  :  and,  like  the  worthless  grub, 
when  it  puts  on  the  butterfly's  painted  wings,  and  soar- 
ing on  the  bland  and  beautiAil  zephyr,  scorns  lus  former 
race,  who  yet  remain  grovelling  in  the  dust,  and  fancies 
itself  of  a  higher  creation ;  so  the  attorney,  as  he  gains 
the  pixmacle  of  his  ambition,  forgets  his  former  lowly 
state  and  penniless  pockets,  and,  with  haughty  brow  and 
over-weening  pride,  proclaims  himself  an  aristocrat. 
How  very  fait  mushrooms  do  spring  up  I 

But  it  may  be  asked,  **  What  salary  does  an  attorney 
receive  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  all  this  state  of  gran- 
deur I  surely  it  must  be  something  handsome !"  In  an- 
swer, it  must  be  remarked,  that  such  afBurs  are  not  con- 
ducted in  the  West  Indies  as  they  are  in  England,  lliis 
is  the  country  for  a  poor  man  to  make  a  display  in :  here 
he  may  run  his  carriage  without  fearing  a  visit  from  a 
tax-gatherer  ;  or  dress  up  his  servant  in  livery  without 
having  to  pay  £1,  4s.  per  annum.  His  wine  costs  him 
about  2s.  sterling  per  bottle ;  claret,  Is;  and  ^^reaX  Cog- 
nac" can  be  obtained  for  2s.  6d Then 

the  attorney  has  one  or  two  horses  allovred  him;  and  if 
he  purchases  any  more  from  his  private  funds,  the  estate 


finds  them  in  eom  and  graas;  he  keeps  a  fleek  of  sheep, 
for  which  the  property  also  stands  caterer ;  and  now  and 
then  his  employer  may  forward  him  a  hogshead  of  por- 
ter, or  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  besides  other  little  presents, 
consisting  of  barrels  of  beef,  or  pork,  or  any  other  little 
matters.  Thus,  in  the  end,  his  pomp  and  grandeur  is 
kept  up  at  a  very  moderate  charge  to  his  own  poekets. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  intend  to  assert,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  Antigua  is  wholly  composed  of  the^n^ 
tribe,  or  that  all  her  planters  are  of  the  upetartish  class 
it  has  pleased  me  to  describe.    Far  from  it.     ... 

But  to  return  to  the  mushroom  gentry.  While  they 
are  travelling  the  high-road  to  preferment  and  honour, 
their,  wives  are  proceeding  with  railway  speed  in  the 
paths  of  affectation  and  conceit.  From  the  more  useful 
occupations  of  washing  their  own  clothes,  and  mending 
their  own  stockings,  they  now  play  the  part  of ''my  lady," 
and  pass  their  time  in  lolling  up<m  a  sofls,  with  an  open 
book  before  them,  ready  to  take  up  should  ^  company  " 
arrive;  or  with  wondering  ears,  listen  to  their  daughters 
bungling  through  one  of  Mozart's  waltzes,  or  stammer- 
ing over  a  French  &ble. 

Yet  it  is  but  proper  to  observe,  all  the  ''ladies"  of 
this  class  of  aristocrats  do  not  spend  their  time  in  this 
indolent  manner.  No-rfifcr  from  it.  Many  of  them  have 
an  eye  to  business  amid  all  their  grandeur,  and  keep,  in 
a  little  tenement  adapted  to  the  purpose,  a  good  stock 
of  salt  pork  and  salt  fish ;  mackerels,  herrings,  and  ale- 
wives,"  [a  description  of  salted  fish,  brought  from 
America;]  corn-flour,  tobacco,  and  candles;  besides  vari- 
ous articles  of  finery  and  coarse  cloths,  which  they  dis- 
pense to  the  negroes  upon  the  neighbouring  estates,  at 
the  very  moderate  profit  of  about  50  per  cent. 

The  lady  contrives,  besides,  to  carry  mutton,  pigs, 
poultry,  eggs,  &0.,  ftc,  to  town,  in  a  comer  of  the  car- 
riage ;  and  under  the  rose,  or  without  disparagement  to 
her  dignity,  to  exchange  them  for  such  foreign  commodi- 
ties as  tea,. wine,  &c.  Well;  we  can  see  no  harm,  and 
much  good,  in  this  system  of  barter,  if  the  foir  huxten 
were  not  ashamed  of  it;  and  puffed  up,  besides,  vrith  all 
manner  of  absurd  pretepsions. 

Of  course,  when  these  "  ladies  of  distinction  "  draw  on 
their  mitts,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  Aop  is  banished  firom  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion ;  and  if  not  literature,  at  least  toi^cs  of  scandal, 
rank,  and  lineage,  are  discussed  in  its  place.  Some 
great-great-grandfother,  who,  from  some  freak  of  royal- 
ty has  been  dubbed  kni^t,  or  else  some  imaginary  kins- 
man, is  called  up  ftom  tiieir  long-forgotten  tomb,  to 
stand  as  a  kind  of  foundation  to  their  present  greatness. 

Their  daughters  are  carefolly  instructed  in  all  the 
various  modes  of  setting  forth  their  own  charms,  and  of 
publishing  their  own  exalted  rank,  by  expressing  their 
c<mtempt  for  all  beneath  them.  The  scondhl  toss  of  the 
head,  the  disdainftal  curve  of  the  upper-lip,  the  affected 
heave  of  the  shoulders,  the  insolent  stare,  and  the  air  of 
proud  oondescension,  is  studied  with  for  more  intense- 
ness  than  their  grammars  or  geographies.  -Meet  them 
where  you  vrill,  in  the  place  of  worship  or  the  "  public 
show,"  their  manners  are  equally  haughty 

In  the  days  when  the  militia  was  in  behig  in  Antigua, 
the  ladies  of  these  self-elected  aristocrats,  were  very 
fond  of  alluding  to  the  martial  rank  of  thc^  relatives, 
particularly  in  their  visits  to  England — ^talking  of  "  my 


husband,  the  colonel,"  "Capt.  X-*—,  my  papa,"  or 
*•  Lieut.  Z f  my  brother." 

We  may  briefly  state,  that  though  AtUigua  and 
the  AfUiguam  is  not  a  perfect  book  even  of  its  kind,  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  good  material  in  its  compoation. 
How  angry  it  vriil  make  a  few  people,  tool  and  so  little 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  care,  that  it  is  not  worth 
their  while  to  be  angry. 

Future  I>ayt:  a\8erie$  of  Lettere  to  my  PmpUe.    Pp. 
318.    London :  Hatchard  &  Son. 

The  authoress  of  this  volume  has  been  for  many  ye^ 
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•B6of  fte  heads  of  an  establishmeni  for  femaHe  ednefttkni. 
To  her  ynjSiB  her  Letters  ue  addreeaed;  tfaoagh  they 
ire  equally  applicable  to  the  eircumatanoes  of  all  young 
womea  of  the  middle  ranha  who  are  entering  upon  life^ 
•ad  who  lafoire  the  guiding  eonnsels  of  experienooy  in  the 
attaiaiaait  of  the  Yirtaes  becoming  their  several  condi- 
ilons,  and  the  inflneBoe  of  bright  example.  The  ex- 
emplars of  the  Tirtaes  of  wires,  mothers,  edncators,  and 
angle  women,  are  principally  drawn  from  history  and 
biogr^^;  though  a  few  are  new,  bnt,  we  imagine,  real 
danAkerB.  Ovr  ipeeimen  shall  be  selected  from  one  of 
{he  latter,  fW>m  the  history  of  a  woman  who  conferred 
honour  on  the  state  of  single  blessedness ;  who  was  a 
bleoing  to  herself,  and  a  nsefol  dtizen — 


-,  A  pbokbtaut  siszbr  ov  cbabitt. 

Her  beneTolence  was  as  boundless  as  it  was  unceasing, 
fiffher  Qiristian  labours  were  literally  without  repose ; 
sad  an  this  with  an  income  so  limited,  that  her  means 
of  living  would  haye  been  deemed  nothing  short  of  star- 
TstioD,  by  most  women  brought  up  in  a  refined  sphere 
effife. 

Her  fikther  iras  a  citizen  of  London,  in  an. extensiTe 
fiu  of  business,  upon  the  profits  of  which  he  liyed  in 
IsTish  abundance  ;  and  his  liberality  enabled  hia  eldest 
dughter,  of  whom  I  am  apeaking,  to  follow  an  in- 
diaation  Ibr  actire  benoTolence,  wUch  ahe  had  mani- 
ftflted  tnm  her  earliest  yean.  Upon  his  deathj  how- 
ever, it  iq^peared,  that  no  other  proTision  had  been  made 
bt  Ma  child,  tiian  a  lift  insurance  for  one  thouaaoid 
pMmds ;  at  a  period,  too,  when  ahe  had  reached  the  me- 
Bdisaef  lifia. 

Having  lost  her  mother  many  yeara  before,  and  her 
aisten  being  settled,  one  in  New  York,  and  another  at 
file  Cape,  Ihe  situation  of  Mias  H.  appeared  to  be  truly 
dewklate  ;  b«t  ahe  was  one  of  those  who  could,  with 
hdy  eenfldence,  adopt  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
*  Although  the  fig-tree  ahall  not  bloasom,  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  tile  vines;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
aad  the  fields  ahall  yield  no  meat ;  the  fiock  ahall  be 
at  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  ahall  be  no  herd  in  the 
ataOa ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
Ged  ofay  talTation." 

Ob  ^sfposiag  of  her  Ihther's  large  establiahment,  ahe 
Btaeved  into  humble  apaitmenta  at  the  houae  of  a  re- 
qpectshle  but  indigent  fiunily,  reaiding  in  the  neighbour- 
haed  of  Soho  Square ;  and  so  well  did  she  sneoeed  in 
afpertioiliag  her  expenses  to  her  income,  that  a  yery 
f&w  maBths  served  to  convince  her,  that  ahe  might,  wi^ 
pndenee,  eentinne  to  reside  in  London,  and  pursue  the 
plaas  Ab  had  marked  out  ibr  heraelH 

Under  tiie  depression  of  her  recent  loaa,  and  cut  off 
fram  every  pecuniary  resouroe^  but  what  was  sufllcient 
barely  to  supply  the  common  neceaaariea  of  life,  ahe  re- 
Mlved,  with  a  heroiam  abnoat  unparaUeled,  to  deyote 
the  nnafaider  of  her  life  to  the  good  of  her  fellow-crea- 
tsraa;  and  ahe  adhered  to  her  reaolution  with  a  firmneas 
of  wlicli  there  are  ftw  examples. 

She  witiidrew  her  subscription  from  every  public  and 
private  charity  of  viineh  she  had  hitherto  been  a  liberal 
■pperter,  bnt  ahe  yolnnteered  the  continuance  of  her 
a^hre  cxartieais.  "  Haye  the  coun^^eto  appear  poor," 
aafs  WaafaiagtoQ  Irving,  ^and  poverty  loses  hitt  ita 
She  possessed  this  courage. 

Her  isal,  her  singleness  of  heart,  her  ftrvent  charity, 
were  soon  appreciated  by  those  of  ample  means;  and  i^ 
as  fteqeently  became  the  almoner  of  her  liberal  but  leaa 
active  neighboura,  that  her  charitable  ftmd  was  often 
man  considerable  than  oyer  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
■sr  greaaess  prospen^. 

There  was  not  a  laoe,  or  alley,  or  garret,  ov  cellar,  in 
Ae  Bcighbonrfaood  of  St.  Giles's,  in  which  ahe  waa  not 
known,  sad  her  appearance  hailed  with  Joy.  ^  When 
the  eye  aaw  her,  it  gaye  witneaa  to  her  ";  Ibr  ahe  waa  a 
BoOcr  to  the  poor,  and '^  ihecaose  which"  she^knew 
aat,*dia '^searched  out." 

"  Ahrays  veady,"  i^ppeared  to  be  her  motto,  at  all 

neither  detened  by  the 


scorching  sun  nor  piercing  oold  from  pursuing  her  way 
to  the  abodes  of  wretchedneaa  and  diaeaae  ;  for,  like  all 
other  fears,  the  fear  of  infection  seemed  to  be  unknovm 
to  her.  Nor  were  her  exertions  confined  to  the  poor 
alone:  amongst  the  vride  circle  of  her  acquaintance, 
whereyer  there  was  sickness  or  affliction,  ahe  was  at 
hand  to  minister  relief,  as  far  as  watchful  care  and 
Christian  sympathy  could  do  so. 

Thus  had  her  talent  been  occupied  for  nearly  five-and- 
twenty  yeara,  when  I  became  acquainted  with  her ;  and 
I  have  never  met  with  a  more  intereating  picture  of  the 
decline  of  life, — I  will  not  aay  of  old  age,  for  ahe  was 
preeminently  diatingnished  by  ^  thoae  qualitiea  which 
neyer  grow  old." 

.^  Her  conyersation  was  peculiarly  animated,  and  her 
information  on  pasaing  eyents  and  general  literature 
truly  astonishing.  I  judged  that  it  must  have  been  ac- 
quired by  mixing  in  good  society  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
ease,  ibr  ahe  had  never  viaited,  since  her  fkthera  death, 
except  where  her  preaence  might  be  usefiil :  not  that  die 
objected  to  social  interooorse  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  did 
her  best  to  promote  it  amongst  othera  ;  but  in  her  own. 
eaae,  ahe  conaidered  that  yisiting,  even  in  the  moat 
limited  way,  must  tend  to  exp^ise,  and  she  had  there- 
fore conscientiously  refrained  from  it. 

Bnt  there  was  one  recreation  which  she  allowed  her- 
aelf,  and  thia  waa  derived  from  booka.  For  thirty  yeara, 
she  told  me,  she  had  annually  saved  one  guinea,  to  aub- 
acribe,  during  a  portion  of  the  winter,  to  a  '^  Reading 
aociety."  "Booka,"  she  obaerved,  "help  to  keep  my 
ihcttltiea  from  alun^iering,  and  my  mind  from  prejudice: 
I  rank  them  among  my  numberleaa  blessings." 

To  the  last,  her  intellecta  were  preaeryed  in  undimi- 
lushed  brightneaa.  She  waa  not  confined  to  the  houae 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  before  her  departure,  in  the 
aeventy-fifth  year  of  h^r  age,  to  be  made  a  partaker  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  aainta  in  light. 

She  waa  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  almost  unprece- 
dented number  of  real  mourners,  to  whom  her  loss 
seemed  to  be  irreparable.  The  wretched,  the  yile,  tiie 
neglected,  the  fbrsaken,  were  amongst  the  peculiar  ob-. 
jeets  of  her  care  :  she  appeared  to  be  a  measenger  aent 
into  the  highwaya  aad  the  hedgea,  to  compel  the  very 
oatcaate  to  turn, "  repent,  and  live." 

The  tone  of  the  yolume,  of  wliich  this  is  a  specimen, 
is  sensible,  pure,  and  rationally  pious;  and  with  suffi- 
cient strictneaa,  it  haa  nothing  of  the  atareh  of  the  goyer- 
neaa.  It  ia,  indeed,  ita  chief  merit,  that  it  ia  a  compila- 
tion from  the  beat  sources. 

Ouaine  of  the  Operations  of  the  Britith  Troops  in  Seinde 
and  Jffghanistanybetvixt  November  1838  and  Novem- 
ber 18il  :  wUh  Bemarks  on  the  policy  of  the  War. 
By  George  Buist,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Bombay 
Times,  j*o.  ^e. 

This  is  a  yery  homely-lookbg  yolume,  yery  indifferent- 
ly printed  on  dingy  paper,  an  uninviting  specimen  of 
Bombay  typography  altogether,  but  by  ftr  the  best  ge-. 
neral  nairatiye  of  the  late  aggressive  wara  in  India,  up  to 
the  date  apedfied,  that  haa  yet  been  publiahed.  There  has 
indeed  been  no  general  history  of  these  wara ;  though  a 
world  of  detached  narratiyea  by  officera,  medical  men, 
and  ladiea,  relating  viiiat  fell  under  their  peraonal  ob- 
aervation;  which  with  stiU  more  yaluable  priyate  infor- 
mation, haye  afibrded  Dr.  Buist  ample  and  rich  mate- 
rials, which  he  has  turned  to  excellent  account.  Euro- 
pean knowledge  of  these  transactions  is  still  yery  con- 
fhsed  and  imperfect.  We  haye  all  been  thrilled  by  the 
episode  of  the  Cabul  insnrrsction,  and  the  destruction  of 
our  army  in  the  retreat.  We  also  know  something  of  the 
preyious  campaign,'the  stoxming  of  some  forte,  and  the  ad- 
yance  to  Cabul ;  but  we  had  no  connected  narratiye,  no 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  proceedings  of  that  calami- 
tous war  until  the  appearanee  of  this  outline,  whieh  haa 
beenompUed  ft«mflillinftinatio&  and  with  great  oars. 
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The  Miihor  was  tiaoaghoiii  oppOMd  to  the  policy  of  tiio 
war ;  aor  doei  he  eeem  now  to  Admire  the  eonquert  of 
Seinde,  which  has  so  duded  ub  at  home.  We  hold  this 
teiritory  it  is  trae ;  but  by  what  meaiiB  waa  it  obtainedi 
and  at  what  a  price  do  we  hold  it !  The  dokneia  of  the 
troops  had  not  made  great  ravages  when  this  history  was 
closed  ;  yet  its  last  sentence  is^  even  financially  speak* 
ing,  anytiiing  bat  cheering.  ^  At  present  16,000  men^ 
at  an  annual  cost  of  aboYe  a  miUion,  are  required  to 
w.i«t«.ti»  it  in  peace— the  share  of  its  reyenue  claimed 
by  ns,  being  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  this.**  And  now 
we  hear  of  12,000,  out  of  this  army  of  16,000,  being  in 
the  hospital. — ^Those  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  policy,  and  the  transactions  of  the 
4ffgVn  war,  would  do  well  to  peruse  this  Tolume. 
And  the  work  ought  to  be  continued  down  to  the  con- 
quest of  Scinde — ^to  the  general  peace,  if  peace  it  shall 
eyentually  proTC — and  revised  and  published  In  England 
in  a  more  readable  shape. 

T%e  UwUtd  8uum  of  America;  ikeir  HigUnjfrom  As 
earlisd  period,  Aeir  Indutiry,  Oomsmtm,  Banking 
TrantaetionSf  and  National  Workt ;  ikeir  InttiMtiom 
and  Ckaraotery  Politioal^  Social,  and  lAtera/ry,  tmih  a 
Snrvey  of  their  TWitory,  and  Bemarki  on  tkeproepecU 
and  plane  of  EmigranU.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F  JtS.&, 
Ac.,  ftc  In  three  Tolumes.   YoL  I.    Oliyer  &  Boyd. 
This  work,  of  which  only  the  first  yolume  has  yet  ap- 
peared, though  the  second  and  third  are  announced  for 
February  and  Maroh,  focniB  a  portion  of  The  Edinbur^ 
Cabinet  Library,  The  volume  isoocupied  with  thegeneral 
history  of  the  discoyery  of  that  part  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent forming  the  United  States,  and  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  different  States,    The  compilation  displays 
great  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  skill  in  presenting  the 
details  in  a  oomprehenaiye  and  lucid  manner ;  neyer 
neglecting  any  one  eirand  of  the  rope,  fWna  bestowing 
too  much  time  in  spinning  and  twisting  another.    We 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  work  when  it  is  fhlly  be- 
fore us. 

The  Arietoeraey  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  the  Lava  of 
EntaU  and  Primogeniture,  Judged  by  Recent  Frent^ 
writere,  &c.,  &c.     Pp.  232.      Cupar :  Tullis.    Edin- 
burgh: Tait. 

Here  is  an  admirable  little  compilation,  framed  on  a 
trae  principle,  and  embracing  topics  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  Since  France,  as  one  unending  lu^y  conse- 
quence of  her  First  reyolution,--onewhichmight,of  itself, 
atone  fi>r  many  foul  but  temporary  atxoeitieB^»got  rid  of 
what  remained  of  feudalism,  her  ablest  and  most  philo- 
sophical political  writers  have  gradually  become  the  ad- 
vocates of,  among  other  fundamental  changes,  the  law 
of  the  equal  succession  of  all  the  children  of  a  fiunily 
to  the  property  of  the  parents  ;  a  principle  with  which  a 
privileged  landed  aristocracy  cannot  coexist.  Equal 
succession  is  the  law  of  f^rance.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  compilation,  consisting  of  translated  selec- 
tions from  French  writers,  to  show  that  the  souroe  of 
nearly  all  the  manifold  evils  so  apparent  in  the  social 
condition  of  England  is  the  sJbuses  of  our  aristocratic 
system ;  fostered  and  bolstered  up,  as  it  is,  by  the  Laws 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  The  French  writeis  who 
are  here  copiously  quoted  from,  are  Passy,  Gustavo 
de  Beaumont ;  Sismondi ;  £.  Buret ;  Guiioi ;  R  Con- 
stant ;  Dttpin;  J.  B.  Say ;  Blanqui ;  and  llignet.  There 
is  also  Arthur  O'Couaor,  vrho  has  lived  so  long  in  France 
as  to  be  considered  eompletely  natnraliBed;  whioh,  in- 
deed, he  legally  was. 


The  compiler  might  hava  fofond  much  to  his  papose 
in  our  own  writers;  in  Gobbett ;  in  Statistical  Reports, 
and  the  Beports  of  Parliamentary  Commissions  on  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  oognate  sabjeets;  in  many  Pam^ets ;  in 
Laing ;  in  Henry  Bolwer ;  and  many  more  native  writers 
on  political  economy,  to  have  swelled  his  statements 
and  relnforoed  his  argunents.  But  he  has  limited  him- 
self to  foreign  authors;  and  to  those  who  should  be  dispas- 
sioaale  judges :  so  thai  no  one  ean  cry  out  ^  demagogues" 
and  '^ incendiaries."  He  has,  moreover,  selected  from 
authors  whose  political  opinions  on  all  other  subjects  vary 
considerably,  or  are  totally  antagonistic ;  including  I>emo- 
erati^  Bepublicans,  and  Conservatives.  There  are  no 
Tories  in  France,  nor  anything  equivalent  to  that  super- 
annuated order  of  politicians ;  though  English  Whigs 
and  French  Loetrinairee  approximate.  We  need  not 
cite  from  a  cheap  small  volume  of  extracts ;  and  con- 
clude byjexhoiting  our  liberal  readers,  and  all  readers, 
to  study  this  body  of  the  opinions  of  distinguished  French- 
men for  themselves.  For  what  are  we  Taitiane  ever 
advocating  a  freer,  more  popular  system  of  representa- 
tion,  but  that,  among  lesser  ills,  England  may  get  rid  of 
that  tap-root  evil,  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  I 

Bancrofe$  Eietory  of  the  United  8tate$  of  America; 
from  the  Dieeowry  of  the  American  CknUinent  to  the 
War  of  Independence.   Royal  8vo.    Pp.573.    Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  Glasgow:  FuUarton. 

We  need  not  tell  that  this  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  the 
best  works  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  from  the  pen  of  a  native  writer.  We  dare- 
say there  may  be  critics  in  the ''Old  Country"  who  vriU 
not  allow  Bancroft's  work  to  be  History,  pn^erly  qieak- 
ing ;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  not  written  in  the  style  in 
which  European  authors  compose  their  aanals.  Facts, 
disquisitions,  individual  opinions,  analysis  of  character, 
and  speculations  on  every  subject,  are  mixed  up  in  the 
bold,  familiar  spirit  of  republicanism  and  entire  religious 
freedom;  and  with  remarkable  vitality,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  breadth  of  view.  But  why  speak  of  a  work 
so  well  known  as  Bancboft's  Hisxoat,  save  to  say,  that 
its  appearance  at  this  moment  in  a  chei^  and  popular 
form  is  peculiarly  well-timed.  Let  us  look  to  the  origin, 
and  study  the  History  of  that  people  and  their  Institu- 
tions, whom  too  many  among  us  are,  in  ignorance,  or, 
worse,  prejudice,  so  ready  to  despise  and  revile ;  and 
greater  knowledge  must,  we  are  persuaded,  be  follow- 
ed, if  not  with  afibction,  then  with  forbearance  and 
respect.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  the  wisdom  and  the 
spirit  displayed  in  this  History  widely  diffused  in  Great 
Britain. 

Fraeet^t  Eand-Book  for  TraveOers  in  Ireland.  Third 
Thousand,  with  County  and  General  Kaps,  Copious 
Index,  &C.,  &c.  Pp.  735.  Dublin  :  Cujry.  London : 
Longmans, 

Of  this  new  edition  of  a  work  that  vrill  be  indispen- 
sable to  travellers  in  Ireland,  as  soon  as  Baxona  dare 
again  venture  to  show  their  faces  in  that  country,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  it  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  ^  cor- 
rected and  enlsjrged  ;"  and  that  eonsiderably,  sfaice  we 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it, 
and  describing  its  varied  merits  as  a  safo  guide  and  a 
pleasant  companion. 

Mr.  Brewitef^e  Cheurtiet  Sermcnt.     12mo.,  pp.  424.  All 

Booksellers. 
The  Seven  Chartist  Sermons,  as  they  vrere  named,,  or 
nick-named,  which  appeared  separately,  are  now  ool- 
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keted  into*  ¥oIii]im)»  and  hftve  )uA  a&  ezplMiiiitory  ap* 
pndiz  addad  to  them.  Ab  Mr.  Brewster  liaa  had  the 
gMd  luck  to  gat  oat  of  the  eerape  in  whioh  he  was  in- 
tolved  by  his  somewhat  bold  assumption  of  ^  the  Li- 
berty of  prophesying/'  his  case  may  now  excite  less  in- 
terest His  Tolnme  of  disoonrses  cannot,  at  the  worst,  be 
Aaiaeteriasd,  eTen  by  those  who  diifer  l^om  him  in 
epniony  bat  as  an  indiscreet  example  of  excess  of  zeal, 
« the  right  side  ^~on  that  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

IrdamdaadUilMen  amee  1929.  \l?93tiiiMTinL  Seeond 
Edition.    London  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

A  book  able  and  fiur,  and,  aboTO  all,  pal  to  the  time. 
Heaee  the  ra^d  sale  of  the/n*  sdUiom,  Its  retnMpeo* 
tire  sketobes  of  men  and  things  are  ^"«""g  enough, 
sod  disph^y  judgment  and  sagadty,  though  something 
to  no  doubt  done  fbr  men  effiset.  Its  striotnres  on 
the  present  state  of  Ireland  and  the  prospects  of  that 
cosntry,  are  of  fiur  more  conseqnenoe.  Aecordin|^y,  the 
lensiks  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholio  priests,  thefar 
lasnaloiia  pontion,  and  the  eril  inflnenoe  which  they 
SR  almost  of  necessity  compelled  to  exereiso  among  tho 
pesssatfy,  is  the  most  important  section  of  the  book. 
IhBs^  its  title  be  Ireland  and  its  Balers,  a  great  deal 
tf  it  conaista  of  magasiwe-liks  sketches  of  indiridaals 
wiis  hsnpe  beeoma  conspioaoas  dozing  the  Irish  agi* 
Irtioas  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Among  the  best  of 
these  is  that  of  Lord  Stanley;  and, in  another  style,  Fear- 
gps  OXiOnnor.  The  diapter  on  the  present  agitation 
■ay  be  »M>^i»'"g  to  alarmists,  but  is  not  Tcty  satisfko- 
isiy  to  thinkers.  The  Irish  qnestion  may  best  be  stated 
ia  the  Oocker  way :  If  in  three  handled  years  Irish 
piefaaees  and  discontent  haye  ineraased  to  the  present 
mMontykow  many  generations  will  it  take  to  redress 
tkse  grieraneeo  and  allay  the  discontent)  after  the  woi^ 
iiihvly  began 

5fl<ee  M  Nakn'oH  History.     By  Andrew  Pritchard, 

1LR.L,  Author  of  Microscopic  Illastrations,  ftc,  ftc 

London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

It  fa  Dr.  CSialmers,  we  think,  who  has  a  tolerable  ac- 
qosiBtanee  with  the  stapendoos  wonders  of  modem 
AatroDomy,  that  has  said,  the  microscope  repeals  more 
than  the  telescope.  In  reading  of  the  battles  of  the 
onueoroifs  larva,  as  seen  by  it,  one  mij^t  Ihncy  one 
reading  of  the  skirmishes  of  the  Russians  and  Cir- 
To  giye  a  minate  description  of  all  the  parts 
ef  the  larva  of  the  common  honse-fly,  as  it  is  seen  and 
»Tmwhi<Mi  by  the  microscope,  wonld,  we  are  told,  of  it* 
mif  ill  a  Tolome.    This  completely  silences  as. 

There  are  a  namber  of  cdonred  plates,  of  minntdy* 
laall  insects  and  larvm  as  seen  by  the  microscope, 
ippended  to  the  book ;  which  will  be  found  ftill  of 
interest  to  the  admirers  of  Natare's  gnatt  litiU  works. 
The  Biocescope  is  indeed  an  instroment  which  lays 
world  entirely  new  to  us.  What  strange 
te  example,  as  figured  hen,  an  the  ani- 
■akoles  or  eels-in-paste,  with  the  dnsteis  of  which 
we  are  all  fhmiliar  as  the  mould  tiiat  gathers  on  com- 
■sn  pesle  1  Bat  again  the  bodies  of  these  animalcules, 
vhfli  cut  across,  an  found  to  be  teendng  with  embiyo 
Sfeysnd  wUh  liTkig  yming,  till  one  is  lost  in  wonder. 


nu  ElemenU  of  Commercial  Arithmetic^  containing  an 
Improved  Devdopment  of  the  Principles  of  the  Seieneey 
with  ike  meet  general  calcfUations  in  ike  practice  of  ike 
Coniting4ioMee.  A  new  and  corrected  edition.  By  Wil- 
£aA  Tate.  12mo,  pp.  215.  Key  to  the  aboTC,  pp.  164. 
London :  Bffingham  WUson. 


JUVBNILE  B00K6. 
Donne  Scbmsb  in  Ganuf land  ANn  Iceland,  with 
iLLOsrBAnoHS.  18me,  pp.  lU.  Yan|YoorBt— A  nice 
and  pretty  little  book,  describing  the  countriea  men- 
tioned in  its  title,  in  the  plain  and  ftmilisr  way  that 
best  airests  the  attention  and  gratifies  the  cariosity  of 
children.  The  wood-cuts,  illnstratire  of  manners  and 
costume,  an  true  and  lively. 

SERIAL  WORKS.  ' 
Thb  BioeRAFHiciL  DicnoRinT  op  the  Socmr  von. 
VHX  DiFVvsioN  OP  Useful  KKowLXDeB.  Volume  III.* 
Part  Il^-In  this  Part,  which  of  Itself  makes  a  goodly 
Tolume,  we  have  Ari&topkanes  concluded,  and  Aristotle 
and  Aikwrigfat  discussed:  with  a  fhll  notice  of  those  Bor- 
der heroes  the  Armstrongs  ;  namely  the  gnat  Johnny  of 
Gilnockie,  and  the  sereral  Johns  who  wen  physicians 
and  poets,  with  William  or  Ckrieti^i  Will,  and  also 
^  Kinmont  Willie,**  and  othen  of  the  clan  not  quite  so 
llunouB.  Tins  enumeration  Is  a  tolerable  proof  of  the 
compnhensiTe  character  of  this  Dictionary.  We  han, 
among  many  other  memoin  of  noted  persons,  thoss  <^ 
Axnauld  ^  tiie  Adrocate,"  and  his  distinguished  poste- 
rity; which  fbrm  in  ihet  a  History  of  Port  Royal,  or  of 
the  controrersy  between  the  Jansenists  and  JesuitB. 
Among  the  Arnolds,  we  haTo  the  late  Professor  of  Mo* 
dem  History  in  Oxford.— The  greatest  difficulty  in  this 
work  must  lie  In  allottmg  the  space  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  relatiTe  importance  of  the  person  whose  life  is 
giren  ;  and  it  is  one  not  to  be  obriated  sare  by  rigorous 
nnsparing  enttmg  down,  as  the  error  will  in  general  be 
on  the  side  of  redundancy.  We  weald  Ulustrate  our 
meaning  by  stating,  that  In  giring  but  one  page  to  the 
celebrated  Aepatia,  and  so  many  to  the  daugbten  of 
Amauld— although  AngtUque,  or  rather  Jacqueline 
Amauld^  no  doubt  acted  an  important  part— no  Ihir  pro* 
portion  is  preserred.  In  an  Ecclesiastieal  biognq^hy 
this  ample  notice  of  the  Abbess  might  be  suitable,  but 
not  in  a  general  or  rather  a  UniTsrsal  one,  which  this 
work  is.  Our  illustration,  howeyer,  may  not  be  altogether 
correct,  as  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  Athens  may 
again  reappear  with  Pericles  ;  but  H  serves  to  oonny  the 
idea  of  what  might  pnye  a  defect  in  a  woric  ^riiich  all  the 
world  hare  an  interest  in  seeing  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Annals,  too  ftally  writ,  of  the  illustrious  obscure,  is  ano* 
ther  emr  abeady  in  some  instances  incumd^  and  one 
to  be  sedulously  guarded  against.  It  would  be  InTidious 
to  point  out  instances;  but  such  an  not  wanting. 

MUXRAY*S  COLOmiL  AND  HOHB  LlBRABT.       NOS.   3. 

and  4.— For  the  second  publication  of  the  Ck>lonial  and 
Home  Library,  Mr.  Murray  has  selected  one  of  the  most 
delightfoUy  instructive  books  of  trayel  in  the  language, 
^Bitkop  Heber^e  Indian  Jowmal.  Heber,  among  prose 
writen,  ranks  with  Cowper  among  the  poets.  Then  is 
in  both  the  same  gentle  tenderness,  purity,  and  amia- 
bility of  feeling ;  the  same  high  moral  tone,  the  same 
plajftd  elegance,  and  the  same  solid  excellence.  Greatly 
reduced  as  the  book  is  in  price  in  this  edition,  one  could 
wish  that  it  could  be  aflbrded  for  still  less;  so  desirable 
must  such  an  acquisition  be,  both  to  Home  and  Colonial 
naden.  It  is,  howcYcr,  a  great  gain  to  get  such  a  book, 
while  in  copyright,  on  anything  like  reasonable  terms. 

The  Phbeno-Magnxt.    Nos.  IX  and  X. 

The  BIilleb  ov  Deanhauoh.    Part  X. 

Habbt  Mowbeat.    Part  XII.  and  last. 

The  Spirit  op  the  Nation.    Part  II. — As  we  ban 
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not  yet  seen  the  fint  Part  of  these  eflhaioiiB  of  the  Re- 
peal Muse,  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to  ipeak  of  the  col- 
lection^  of  which,  we  pmrame,  the  hrighteat  gems  miut 
ha^e  appeared  fint. 

CuHioKo's  Foxs's  Book  op  Mabttbs.    Part  XXX. 

Bill's  CoxpoeiTioiis  fbom  the  Lrubot.    Part  III. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Thb  CuBRSfcr  AND  THE  GoiTitTRT.  By  John  Gelli- 
braad  Hubbard,  Esq.  Pp.  112.  Longmans. — We  can 
only  give  two  propositions  from  the  summary  (consisting 
of  seren)  appended  to  this  pamphlet ;  bnt  these  will 
enable  the  rrader  to  gness  at  its  cnrrency  doctrines  : — 
^  It  is  the  daty  of  a  government  to  protect  the  commnnity 
against  the  ciroolation  of  any  coin  which  is  not  standard; 
and  of  any  notes  which  aze  not  indubitably,  and  at  all 
times  the  eqoiyalent  of  the  coin  they  represent.**  .... 
^  The  profit  arising  f^m  the  ciroolation  of  either  metal- 
lie  or  paper  money  belongs  to  the  nation."  Farther, 
the  whole  advantages  proposed  by  Mr.  Gellibrand  Hub- 
bard can  be  ^effectually  attained  only  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  single  bank  of  issue.'* 

Lettbb  to  Sir  Robsbi  Peel  on  the  Rbbponsibilitt 
ov  Monomaniacs  fob  the  Csna  ov  Mubdeb.  By  James 
Stark,  M.D.,F.R.S.E.,Fellowof  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh. — Those  the  farthest  f^m  agreeing  in 
the  conelnsions  of  Dr.  Stark,  will  yet  give  him  fhll  credit 
fiBT  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed  this  difiKcult 
question  in  jurisprudence  and  in  morals.  He  takes  the 
Btem  side;  that  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed: 
which  spirily  perhi^s,  carries  leniency,  in  some  instances, 
too  far;  but  still,  to  tiiat  extreme  which  is,  on  the  whole 
so  fkr  as  short-sighted  mortab  can  judge,  the  least  dan- 
gerous. Dr.  Stark  has  brought  considerable  professional 
knowledge,  and  also  legal  reading,  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  supports  his  own  side  of  the  argument 
acutely  and  strenuously,  citing  many  eminent  medical 
authorities  and  jurists.  We  select  this  brief  specimen 
of  the  Letter,  firom  admiration  of  its  professional  can- 
dour no  less  than  its  good  sense. 

Nothing  has  ever  astonished  me  more  than  that  learned 
judges,  accustomed  to  sift  fiusts,  and  to  reject  firom  all 
witnesses  their  opinions  on  the  facts  which  they  are 
bound  on  oath  to  declare,  should,  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  witnesses,  be  satisfied  with  opinions,  and  thus 
allow  the  medical  wtneu  to  act  the  pari  bctk  of  judge 
and  jury.  I  say,  I  cannot  understand  how  they  allow 
this, — how  they  allow  themselyes  to  be  led  by  the  opin- 
ion of  a  man  who,  however  eminent  his  standing  in 
hiiB  own  profession  may  be,  is  far  firom  being  nearly  so 
capable  as  the  judge,  (ay,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  jury- 
men themselves,)  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  on  the 
facts  which  he  may  have  heard  firom  the  ordinary  wit- 
nesses, or  ftom  his  having  seen  the  prisoner  once  or 
twice.  Medical  men,  from  the  long  habit  of  viewing 
certain  thwriei  as  /ootf,  have,  generally  speaking,  most 
illogically-eonstructed  minds;  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  judge  and  jury  allow  the  opinions  of  such  men  to 
guide  them,  as  if  they  themselves  could  not  form  a 
more  unbiassed  and  more  just  opinion  fhnn  the  fJMSts 
brought  out  in  evidence.  The  medical  witnesses  seem 
in  every  case  to  have  forgotten  that  they  are  there  as 
witnesses  to  prove  faete  not  to  giw  opinions ;  and  the 
questions  urtuch  ought  to  be  addressed  to  thJem  ought 
to  be  such  m  wHl  bitiig  out  the  fiMi  of  the  pnamer'a 
state  of  mind,  and  the  factSi  if  any  sueh  there  be,  which 


prove  him  to  be  labouring  under  such  permanent  and 
delusive  general  fancies  as  prevent  him  from  being  able 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  Had  this 
been  done  on  the  late  truls,  I  have  no  heBitation  in 
saying  we  should  have  had  very  different  verdicts. 

Speech  of  Yisoount  Lobd  Bebnabd,  M.P.,  oh  Msu 
Wood's  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  2, 
18iS,  &c.  Published  for  the  Protestant  Assodaiion. 
— Mr.  Wood's  motion  vras  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Irish  Established  Church  ;  for  the  abolition,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  of  the  enormously-endowed  church  of  a 
few  Episcopalian  Protestants,  in  a  country  of  which  the 
great  bulk  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  considerable 
number  Presbyterians  or  Methodists.  By  the  endow- 
ments, we  do  not  mean  the  stipends  of  the  parochial  Irish 
clergy;  fbr  they  are  often  small  enough,  instead  of  beini; 
enormous.  Lord  Bernard,  as  a  dutifhl  son  of  the  Church 
of  England,  of  course,  opposed  Mr>  Wood's  motion  to 
the  utmost.  His  speech  may  be  found,  vre  daresay,  in 
the  newspapers,  or  in  the  record  of  the  Debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  in  the  pamphlet  he  has  also  in- 
troduced many  learned  notes  illustrative  of  the  early  his- 
toxy  of  the  Ghurdh  in  Ireland.  Lord  Bernard,  however, 
fbrgets  that  few  people  care  anything  about  what  the 
Irish  Church  was.  Its  present  usefhlness,  and  whether 
it  is  a  benefit  or  a  grievance,  an  iigustioe  and  a  cause  of 
perpetual  irritation,  is  the  only  question  in  which  the 
public  feel  any  interest. 

The  Mebbt  Mabttbs  ;  on,  Cubsort  Obsbevations 
ON  THE  KiUL  Question.  By  a  Churchman. — ^This  pam- 
phlet derives  its  quaint  title  frovL  a  speech  made  some- 
where by  a  Non-Intrusionist  minister,  the  Rev.  T. 
Guthrie,  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  We  are  far  too 
merry4ooking  f^Bllows :  the  deputation  [to  England] 
ought  to  have  been  composed  of  men  more  like  martyrs, 
than  we  were."  The  pamphlet  travels  over  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy.;  and  descants,  with  ample  quota- 
tions firom  speeches,  upon  the  bilter  enmity  which  the 
Free  Secession  discover  against  the  body  they  have  left. 

Suthbbland  and  the  Suthkblandebs  :  TBimt  Beu- 
oious  AND  Social  Condition  ;  ob.  The  Duties  of  the 
Chubch  and  the  Chieftain. — This  pamphlet  is  pro- 
bably meant  as  an  antidote  to  a  publication  on  the  other 
side,  which  appeared  some  time  since.  We  see,  by  the 
Inverness  paper,  The  Courier,  on  the  intelligence  and  im- 
partiality of  which  we  can  ftUly  rely,  that  it  is  thought 
highly  of  by  those  best  qualified,  from  local  knowledge,  to 
judge  and  decide  between  the  controversialists. 

Hints  on  Poor  Law  Lboislation,  on  PnAcncAL 
Measuebb  foe  Diminishino  Paupeeism. — ^This  is  by 
yet  another  advocate  of  the  system  of  Founier,  idio  ap- 
plies his  principle  of  association,  or  ootfperatioDf  to  the 
core  of  Pauperism. 

A  Lettbe  to  Feabous  O'Connob,  Esq^,  aqainst  hib 
Plan  of  Dividing  the  Land,  and  in  favour  op 
THE  Association  of  Pbopertt,  Skill,  and  Capital. 
By  Samuel  WeUwood,  a  Hand-loom  Weaver. — 
Samuel  is  another  disciple  of  Fonrrier,  and  a  shrewd 
man ;  though  he  has  not  quite  sncoeeded  in  proving  that 
artisans  and  mannfkcturers  must  actually  be  deterio- 
rated in  condition  by  the  possession  of  small,  separate 
patches  of  land  to  enltivate  for  themselves. 
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PABTYI. 

A  sciHDALOvs  nimonr  once  created  in  that  temple 
of  echoes^  the  world  of  fashion^  it  is  impossible  to 
^ess  firom  what  quarters,  or  in  how  many  innumer- 
able directions^  arise  the  side-winds  that  gire  it  force 
and  publicity !  People  who  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Erskine,  b^^n  to  talk  of  her  the 
moment  it  appeared  there  was  something  infamous 
to  be  said ;  something  infamous^  nkoreover,  that 
coupled  her  name  with  that  of  a  lord.  The  low 
and  TTxlgar,  and  high  and  vulgar ;  footmen  gossip- 
pbg  in  the  hall,  or  duchesses  in  the  drawing-room, 
ntade  mention  of  her  for  the  first  time :  some  ob- 
erring  that  it  was  a  melancholy  thing  for  Captain 
Eiakine ;  some,  that  it  was  a  shocking  thing  for 
the  Powderhams ;  but  no  one  compassionating  the 
sapposed  victim.  Nothing  too  bad  could  be  said 
of  Margaret ;  nothing  too  bad  could  befall  her. 

Saeh  was  the  view  taken  of  the  case  during  the 
first  expansion  of  the  slander  so  cautiously  whis- 
peied  by  Minchem  as  to  ensure  its  drculation. 
Fot  everybody  expected  some  catastrophe  to  take 
^aee,  and  chose  to  be  prepared  beforehand  with  a 
becoming  quantity  of  virtuous  indignation.  But 
wben  they  found  there  was  no  explosion,  that  the 
njal  favourite  neither  shut  his  door  upon  his  wife, 
nor  kieked  lus  friend  down  stairs, — that  he  called 
nobody  out,  and  turned  nobody  out,--«  reaction 
took  place,  and  they  admitted  they  might  have 
been  a  little  hard  upon  ^poor  Mrs.  Erskine!" 
"niose  acquainted  with  her,  therefore,  left  cards  at 
berdoor;  and  those  not  acquainted  with  her,  de- 
tenmied  to  ask  for  an  introduction.  In  the  course 
of  t  week  or  two,  all  agreed,  that  Lord  Baltimore^ 
being  00  charming  a  person,  they  did  not  wonder 
sbe  found  pleasure  in  his  society ;  and  that  Mrs. 
^kine^  being  so  interesting  a  woman,  it  was  only 
natural  he  should  pass  his  life  in  her  house.  Sudi 
is  nsaaUy  the  way  lioMons  are  dealt  with  in  Lon- 
don, where  all  parties  concerned  appear  acquies- 
cent^ and  make  no  parade  of  their  sins.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  tolerant  public  that  the  inti- 
niaey  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  wife  of  his 
^nnd  was  of  so  harmless  a  nature. 

7o  one  spot  of  the  kingdom,  however,  that  idle 
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tale  had  reached,  where  it  excited  real  indignation. 
Apston,  usually  deaf  as  an  adder  to  the  rumours 
of  the  world,  had  strangely  enough  contrived  to 
ascertain  the  abominable  construction  placed  by 
society  upon  the  frienddiip  between  Margaret  and 
her  hnsband's  benefactor. 

Doctor  Toddles^  having  occasion  to  visit  London, 
(to  consult  an  aurist  concerning  the  disablement  of 
his  last  surviving  tympanum,)  condescended  to 
drink  tea  with  one  of  his  grand  nephews,  a  medi- 
cal student,  who  thought  to  do  him  honour  by 
inviting  to  meet  him  a  former  King's  College  chum, 
a  clerk  in  the  office  recently  deserted  by  Captain 
Erskine.  To  make  no  boast  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  late  Commissioner,  would  have  been  too  much 
to  exact  from  the  country  doctor's  philosophy;  and 
he  had,  accordingly,  the  satisfaction  of  learning  all 
that  the  malevolence  of  an  often-reprimanded  sub 
had  been  able  to  extract,  concerning  the  jfomily, 
out  of  the  inuendoes  of  the  Sunday  papers. 

Wliat  a  triumph  for  the  Toddles  dynasty  ! 
What  a  delight  to  the  doctor  to  be  able  to  carry 
back  such  a  budget  of  mischief  to  the  White 
House  !  Such,  then,  was  the  infSunous  origin  of 
the  much-envied  honours  of  the  Erskine  funily : 
and  what  Apstonian,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  impeccability,  would  have  deigned  to  become 
distinguished  at  such  a  cost.  Doctor  Toddles  de- 
clared, that  for  his  part,  he  had  always  suspected 
there  was  some  ugly  story  at  the  root  of  their 
advancement.  Virtue,  if  its  own  reward  in  this 
world,  was  a  poor  paymaster.  It  was  only  Vice 
that  contrived  to  obtain  thousands  per  cent,  for 
its  enormities, — as  in  the  case  of  the  Erskines. 

He  had  better  have  held  his  peace,  if,  by  tattling, 
he  intended  to  e£Pect  further  estrangement  between 
Miss  Lavinia  and  her  cousin.  So  far  from  joining 
in  the  outcry  against  ^'  the  Erskines,''  she  was  care- 
fnl  to  distingidsh  between  her  injured  kinsman 
and  the  low-bom  Apstonian  who  had  brought  this 
disgrace  upon  his  name ;  and  ii^  by  some  fortunate 
chance,  he  had  addressed  her  at  that  moment  with 
the  slightest  overtures  toward  reconciliation,  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  town  would  have  been  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  consols  the  loser.    But  Captain  ESrskine 
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was  as  Utile  aware  of  the  filar  inflicted  on  the  good 
name  of  his  wife,  among  his  own  people,  as  of  the 
odium  transferred  from  his  own ;  and  was  never 
farther  from  the  intention  of  humhling  himself  in 
the  sight  of  Apston  and  his  cousin. 

His  thoughts  were,  in  fact,  hecoming  more  and 
more  perplexed  between  unceasing  pleasure  and 
growing  embarrassments.  The  carriage  and  horses, 
with  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  dispense ;  the 
dinner-parties  he  was  now  forced  to  glre,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  hospitalities  of  other  people ; 
dress,  furniture,  plate,  subscriptions,  and  benefac- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  rank  he  now  held  in 
society ;  all  these,  and  hundreds  of  unanticipated 
and  uncitable  expenses,  caused  him  to  exceed,  by 
half,  an  inoome  more  than  half  bespoken. 

Like  all  embarrassed  men,  he  was  often  out  of 
countenance ;  and,  like  all  men  out  of  countenance, 
often  out  of  temper.  Towards  Margaret,  he  had 
long  been  fractious  and  unjusU  Be  eyen  accused 
lier,  at  times,  of  being  a  bad  manager ;  and  assured 
her  he  knew  families,  who,  with  half  their  means, 
lived  twice  as  well  as  they  did* 

To  such  temarks,  Mrs.  Erskxne  never  haasarded 
a  word  in  reply.  She  felt  that  she  should  degrade 
herself  by  attempting  vindioation  £rom  a  charge 
80  grouxiiUess  as  that  of  extravagance  or  bad  house- 
wifery. The  only  point  on  which  she  ever  re- 
monstrated was  his  caprioiousness  with  the  chil- 
dren :  encouraging  them  one  day  to  sportive  liber- 
ties, which,  the  next,  he  resented  as  an  offence, 
according  as  he  had  been  harassed  by  contrarieties 
in  his  affairs,  or,  as  his  poor  wife  fancied,  accord- 
ing to  his  success  at  the  gaming-table.  But  even 
in  this  she  remonstrated  without  anger :  throwing 
herself  ttlenily  in  the  way  of  his  reprimands,  when 
,  she  saw  him  arrive  at  home  with  a  louring  brow, 
such  as  she  fancied  prognosticated  harshness  to 
her  darlings. 

It  is  true,  compensation  speedily  followed  his 
outbursts  of  temper.  No  man  could  look  more 
ashamed  of  himself  than  he  did,  when,  his  fit  of 
irritability  subsiding,  he  became  doubly  conscious 
of  the  meekness  on  which  it  had  wreaked  its  ven- 
geance. Sometimes  he  had  hardly  courage  to  face 
Creorgiana  Erskine :  so  confident  was  he  that  his 
wife  musi  have  confided  to  her  his  despotism  and 
Injustice.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  oontonpt, 
not  always  very  carefully  repressed  in  the  counte- 
nance of  his  cousin,  arose  solely  from  conviction  of 
his  instability  of  character  and  infirmity  of  prin- 
ciple^ founded  upon  the  regrets  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

Harassed  by  the  idea  of  having  a  cotmdl  of  war 
sitting  constantly  upon  his  conduct  by  his  own 
fireside,  he  made  this  an  excuse  to  himself  for 
absenting  himself  more  systematically  than  ever. 
The  evenings  for  which  he  had  no  engagement,  he 
spent  at  his  club,  as  became  so  good  a  whist  player, 
and,  consequently,  so  popular  a  man.  But  he  was 
seldom  wUhout  an  engagement ;  the  claims  of 
Windsor  occupying  at  least  three^fourths  of  his 
time. 

Mrs.  Erskine's  little  family  consisted  of  three 
boys  and  three  girls ;  two  of  the  former  being  at 
school,  and  their  little  brother,  the  youngest  child 
and  pet  of  the  family.    Lily  was  uow  fourteen ; 


fair  as  became  her  name,  ('^ptt^  hianea  diffigUo  I ") 
and  pure  in  nature  as  she  was  spotless  of  tint ;  but 
Georgiana,  who  was  a  nice  observer,  noticed,  as  a 
peculiarity  in  a  woman  so  gentle  as  Margaret, 
that,  instead  of  fostering  this  excess  of  delicacy  in 
her  first-bom,  all  the  mother  s  efforts  were  directed 
towards  fortifying  her  mind  and  imparting  vigour 
to  her  character. 

<' Perhaps,''  thought  Miss  Ezskine,  '^shc  is 
aware  that,  if  more  gifted  with  firmness,  she  might 
have  obtained  a  stronger  ascendancy  over  my 
cousin  Alick,  and  preserved  him,  by  her  wiser  in- 
fluence, from  the  follies  in  which  he  indulgee." 

But  no  I  the  motive  lay  deeper  still,  even  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  but  a  mother's  perspicuity, 
naC  of  head  but  heart.    All  she  desired  was,  to  form 
the  character  of  the  young  girl  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  take  her  place  in  the  family,  in  case  she  should 
be  removed.     She  wanted  to  create,  in  LOy,  a 
mother  for  her  young  ones;  and  took  as  much 
pains  to  initiate  her  into  the  foibles  and  infinnities 
of  her  little  sisters^  as  though  they  were  forthwith  to 
be  committed  to  her  chaige.    I^e  taught  nothing 
to  her  eldest  girl  but  what  was  strictly  uaefiod,  and 
would  qualify  her  to  become  the  watchful  mistress 
of  a  family.     Helen  and  Geoigy  were  encouraged 
to  draw ;  to  practise  ;  to  study  their  French  and 
Italian.    All  she  asked  of  Lily  was  to  be  a  tMSMM, 
— to  be  a  woman  before  her  time ;  to  be  a  woman 
as  quickly  as  she  could.    Perhaps  because  she  felt 
her  own  time  approaching  for  becoming  an  angel. 

But  all  this  was  a  subject  of  mortification  to  the 
father.  In  the  eagerness  of  his  newly-awakened 
ambitions,  Captain  Erskine  was  already  beginning 
to  form  projects  in  favour  of  his  pretty  daughter. 
There  was  no  reason  she  should  not  become  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  court ;  no  reason  she  should 
not  form  some  noble  alliance.  He  did  not  wish 
her  to  be  brought  up  with  these  homely  viewi^  so 
unsuitable  to  the  present  condition  of  her  family. 
'^  It  was,  doubtless,  at  Lord  Baltimore's  smggestion 
poor  Lily  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  becom- 
ing a  musician.  Lord  Baltimore  perhaps  thought 
it  a  sin  she  should  be  taught  to  dance;  though 
Lady  Carrolstown  assured  him,  that  his  daughter 
was  light  as  a  sylph,  and  might  be  made  one  of 
the  best  pupils  of  Madame  Michaud.  There  was 
really  no  occasion  to  have  poor  Lily  reared  like  a 
sempstress.'' 

Even  this  last  unkindest  cut  of  all,  produced  no 
rejoinder  from  Mrs.  Erskine.  So  habitual  was 
now  her  self-command  that  she  swallowed  her  tears 
in  silence ;  merely  replying,  that  the  world  is  full 
of  casualties ;  that  ^iheir  sky  might  again  be  over- 
cast ;  and  that  she  thought  it  prudent  to  rear  one 
of  the  family  with  such  a  view  to  its  future  main- 
tenance, as  might  excuse  some  indulgence  of  their 
weakness  as  regarded  the  rest.  It  should  be  as  he 
pleased.  If  he  wished  Lily  to  cultivate  her  talents 
for  music,  nothing  could  be  easier.  The  time  she 
now  gave  to  teaching  little  Harry  might  be  applied 
to  the  piano." 

''I  thought  it  was  j^oti  who  taught  Hany?" 
cried  Captein  Erskine,  abruptly.  ^'  I  relied  upon 
yotf.  Alexander  and  Charks  were  considered  very 
advanced,  for  their  age,  when  they  went  to  school. 
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Charles  had  begun  his  Latin  grammar  when  veiy 
little  older  than  Harry.  I  should  be  sony  to  have 
thepoorlittlefellowywhohas  excellent  abilities,  pot- 
ter awaj  his  time  in  the  hands  of  a  girl  like  LUy." 
Carefol  not  to  reply  that  she  was  not  now  quite 
80  strong  as  in  the  days  when  she  was  up  and 
dressed  at  seven  o'clock,  to  superintend  the  chil- 
dren s  lessons ;  and  that  it  was  in  order  to  devote 
her  own  time  to  the  two  younger  girls,  the  little 
pet  of  the  family  was  committed  to  the  schooling 
of  Mb  sister ;  she  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  his  date  of  Churles'  Latin  proficiency ;  and 
that,  when  the  appointed  time  came,  Harry  would 
not  be  found  more  ignorant  than  his  brothers. 
She  did  not  venture  to  add  that  Lily  was  perfectly 
qualified  to  give  the  necessary  instructions,  lest,  to 
his  former  taunt,  he  should  be  tempted  to  add,  that 
he  did  not  want  his  daughter  to  be  brought  up  like 
a  schoolmaster. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  other  points  in  which 
the  placeman  and  courtier  chose  Lily  and  his  own 
vanity  to  be  mdulged.  Horsewomanship  was  becom- 
ing one  of  the  characteristic  accomplishments  of 
the  day;  and  Captain  Erskine  was  desirous  she 
fifaonld  ride,  as  wdl  as  the  Lady  Baltimores;  using 
the  old  argument,  that  ^^no  woman  could  be  a 
companion  to  her  husband,  in  country  life,  which 
oecapies  eight  months  of  the  fashionable  year,  who 
b  not  a  courageous  horsewoman."  Margaret 
pleaded  the  expense,  and  was  overruled. 

'^Wakehurst  had  just  presented  him  with  & 
capital  lady's  horse^  broke  on  purpose  for  Mrs. 
Wakehurst,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  ride,  by 
her  phyucian ;  and  he  would  himself  afibrd  his 
daughter  the  necessary  instructions."  And  right 
prond  was  he  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  his 
lovely  girl,  when  she  appeared  with  him,  after  a 
few  lessons^  in  the  Park,  well  mounted  and  well 
dicaed.  Erskine,  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
his  own  marriage,  was  now  verging  towards  five- 
aad-forty,  with  his  hair  a  little  Posted,  and  more 
than  a  few  crow's  feet  puckering  hb  careworn  face, 
felt  that  he  brought  forward  some  apology  for 
looking  old,  in  the  person  of  this  lovely  daughter. 

Poor  Margaret  now  trembled  indeed.  How 
oodd  ^e  be  assured  that  the  society  of  the  gay 
companions,  who  constantly  joined  her  husband 
and  daughter  in  their  ride,  would  exercise  no  evil 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Lily !  They  were  most 
of  them  pleasant,  lively,  amusing,'people;  men  and 
▼omen  of  the  world ;  easier  to  talk  to  and  listen 
to  than  such  persons  as  Lord  Baltimore  and  their 
eoosin  Geoxgiana.  It  was  perhaps  expecting  too 
much  from  a  girl  of  that  age,^-even  reared  so 
ligidly  as  the  child  old  enough,  at  quitting  Apston, 
to  remember  the  bitter  days  of  her  youth,  and 
piofit  by  the  remembrance, — to  suppose  that  she 
^>tmld  prefer  the  gravities  of  her  mother^s  fireside 
to  the  liveliness  of  those  graceful  flutterers  of 
£idiion. 

Every  day,  when  she  saw  poor  LHy,  in  the  joy 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  take  her  departure  for 
the  Parky  by  the  nde  of  the  father  at  once  so  vain 
asd  proud  of  her,  Margaret's  heart  ached  again 
with  its  unavow^  apprehensions ;  and,  on  her 


daughter's  return,  would  press  her  lips  fervently  to 
that  fair  forehead,  as  if  expecting  to  find  there 
some  indication  of  the  ordeal  she  had  been  passing, 
and  the  impression  she  had  received. 

^^You  look  quite  pale,  Margy,"  said  her  hus- 
band, one  day,  on  finding  her  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  waiting  to  welcome  them  back.  ^  I  do  be- 
lieve you  think  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
care  cf  this  little  puss?  But  I  promise  yon  there 
is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  She  has  now  as  good  a 
seat  as  any  woman  in  England." 

So  little  did  he  enter  into  the  real  nature  of  a 
mother's  apprehensions !  Whatever  her  fiiult  might 
be,  Lily  was  to  be  trusted.  But  though  incapable 
of  being  caught  by  mere  glitter,  or  blinded,  by  the 
flattering  attentions  of  a  few  ladyships  and  showy 
lords,  to  the  flightiness  of  their  manners  and  silli- 
ness of  their  conversation,  as  compared  with  the 
ladylike  gentleness  of  her  mother,  it  was  impoah 
sible  for  a  creature,  in  whose  bosom  the  impulses 
of  yonth  and  health  were  thrilling  unimpaired, 
not  to  be  conscious  of  a  relief  from  the  habitual 
atmosphere  of  care  and  depression  ndiile  enjoying 
the  company  of  her  father.  Those  rides  in  the 
Park  were  very  pleasant  to  Lily.  The  paces  of  her 
pretty  Arabian;  the  summer  sunshine;  the  elastic 
turf ;  the  aspect  of  cheerful  faces ;  the  enfranchise- 
ment from  the  school-room;  combined  to  make 
her  feel  happier,  the  moment  she  entered  Stanhope 
Street  gate,  than  she  could  almost  foigrve  herself 
for  feeling  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasure  unshared 
by  her  dear  mother. 

And  Margaret  discovered  this  on  her  return. 
In  her  cancSd  face  she  read  how  happy  the  child 
had  been ;  and  was  divided  between  the  feeling  of 
*^  Let  her  be  happy  while  she  can,"  and  the  wiser 
thought  of  ^^God  forbid  she  should  contract  an. 
appetite  for  a  life  of  pleasure!" 

The  father,  on  the  contrary,  was  inspired  with 
new  ambitions  and  fresh  hopes,  by  witnessing  the 
joy  and  triumph  of  his  daughter.  By  degrees, 
those  with  whom  they  were  mutually  acquainted 
abroad  found  their  way  to  the  house.  Men  whom 
he  had  formerly  received  in  his  own  room,  for  the 
discussion  of  dogs  and  horses,  bets  and  cigars^ 
new  cabriolets  and  old  Hock,  were  now  introduced 
into  the  drawing-room  ;  and  Erskine  found  his 
home  the  pleasanter.  The  children,  it  is  true,  be- 
came strictly  confined  to  the  school-room  ;  and 
Lord  Baltimore  and  Greorgiana  were  no  longer 
sure  of  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  each  other  s 
society ;  but  the  man  of  pleasure  found  himself 
more  completely  master  in  his  own  house. 

The  secluded  life  led  by  Mrs.  Erskine,  the 
quiet^  gentle  woman  who  received  them  aU  so 
calmly,  and  said  so  little  to  encourage  their  return, 
was  pretty  generally  attributed,  by  his  acquain- 
tance, to  ill-health.  Her  husband  contented  himself 
with  the  vague  explanation,  ^  that  his  wife  was 
not  fond  of  the  world ;"  and  they  were,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  settle  among  themselves — some  that 
she  was  serious ;  some  that  she  was  sickly ;  some 
that  she  was  sulky.  On  one  point  only  were  they 
unanimous :  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  so  good 
a  fellow  as  Erskine  should  be  so  cursedly  ill- 
matched  in  a  wife. 
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A  few«-a  few  vrho  fancied  tbemselves'iiiore  iu- 
timatelj  lus  .fiiendfl,  such  as  Minchem  and  Sir 
John  Hall,  (the  sort  jpf  friends  who  had  introduced 
him,  the  one  to  his  banker,  the  other  to  his  Jew,) 
—went  &rtiier :  the  latter  observing,  with  a  round 
oath,  that  '^  Evskine,  like  many  otbera,  {lad  thrown 
himsetf  away  in  a  d  d  bad  i^atch,  before  he 
knew  what  he  was  about ;"  the  other  whispering, 
with  malice  more  intense,  the  name  of  '^Baltimore." 

No  need,  however,  to  waste  time  in  discussing 
the  pale,  sullen  woman,  ensconced  in  the  house  in 
South-  Street,  like  a.  pearl  in  its  shell.  Even 
Erskine  saw  as  little  of  her  as  he  could.  The 
world  had  become  too  pleasant  a  world  to  him  to 
render  the  failure  of  pleasantness  at  home,  a  para- 
mount evil.  There  were  races,  and  yachtings,  and 
launches,  and  levies,  and  reviews*  The  Royal 
Cottage  exhibited,  within  itself,  a  microcosm  of 
worldly  pleasures.  The  joys  of  a  boudoir-life  were 
concentrated  there,  as  by  enchantment ;— fair  wo- 
men, conversational  men,  music,  flowers,  new 
bookSynewgewgawB,newinstruments  of  all  descrip- 
tions, for  the  extirpation  of  time  without  pain. 
Captain  Erskine  abided  there,  like  Aladdin  in  his 
palace,  unresponsible  and  unharassed  ;  pitying 
the  ministers  who  brought  down,  once  or  twice  a- 
week,  their  burthen  of  cares  of  state,  which  con- 
stituted only  news  to  the  .inmates  of  the  cottage. 
The  perplexities  that  rendered  their  heads  so  bald, 
and  feces  so  sallow,  were  spared  to  the  mere 
placeman.  Risings  in  the  North,  fire-raisings  in 
the  South,  rebellion  among  the  collieries,  and  star- 
vation in  Ireland; 'bankruptcies  in  Tks  Groeeftey  or 
death  warrants,  curdHng.  the  blood  of  some  new- 
made  sheriff,  exercised  no  control  ov:er  his  con- 
science. LordPowderhamled  thelife  of  a  packhorse, 
by  comparison- wiHi  his  li^t-headed,  lightrhanded 
service.  His  business  was  to  bring  the  painted 
glasses  in  the  magic  lantern  of  life  into  a  proper 
focus,  to  suit  the  impaired  optics  of  royalty ;  his 
reward,  to  enjoy  the  best  entries  of  the  best  cook 
in  Europe,  the  best  wines  of  the  best  cellar,  the 
best  jokes  of  the  first  wits,  the  best  opinion  of  the 
first  gentleman;  the  run  of  the  royal  stand  at 
Ascot ;  the  royal  boxes  at  the  theatres,  the  envy 
of  his  aequaintanoe,  and  an  escape  from  the  affec- 
tions of  a  faultless  wifB  and  dutiful  children. 
What  oould  a  man  wish  for  more  ? 

He  wished,  of  course,  as  human  nature  resident 
in  May  Fair,  and  a  frequent  inmate  of  race-stands 
and  opera  boxes  is  apt  to  wish,  for  a  few  ready 
thousands  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  a  few 
more  per  annum  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  incur- 
ring more.  Such  was  the  modest  ratio  fixed  for  the 
necessaries  of  polite  life  by  the  man  to  whom  four 
a  hundred  a-year  had  once  constituted  riches  I 
He  wished  it,  moreover,  with  anything  but  despair 
of  its  attainment.  On  the  .child  of  luck,  tljiousands 
may  devolve  as  eamly  as  hundreds ;  and  the  £dO,000 
prize  is  attainable  ■  as  well .  as  one  of  £500.  He 
heard  constantly  of  fines  falling  in  to  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church  and  law,  to  the  amount  of  tens  of 
thousands ;  of  perquisites,  of  office,  to  an  untold 
amount ;  of  patronage  in  patent  oQices,  which 
rendexed  his  petty  sinecure  aji  atom  oC  dust  in  the 
scale ;  and  with  an  indefinite  expectation  of  coming 


fortune,  engendered  by  a  sangulneness  <^  nature 
which  the  restraining  influence  of  Maxgaret's  good 
sense,  or  Baltimore's,  or  even  Geoigiana  Erskine's, 
was  no  longer  exercised  to  repress,  the  man  who 
saw  some  new  favour  daily  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  king  his  master,. conceived  himself  perpetu- 
ally on  the  eve  of, being  appointed  governor  of 
Ba«itaria,'or  Cacique  of  Poyais.  Ha4  he  consulted 
Talleyrand,  the.  arch -priest  of  policy,  in  whose  in- 
structive pretence  he  often  found  himself,  it  might 
have  been  hinted  to  him,  as  initiatory  to  such  pre- 
ferment, to  exercise  impaired  judgment  or  a  more 
infirm  memory  at  the  royal  whist-table.. 

Meanwhile,  a  slight  cloud  was  gathering  in  the 
horizon,  that  augured  ill  for  those  summer  ephe- 
mera. 

Sir  John  Erskine  was  found  one  day  insensible 
on  the  floor  of  his  dressing-room ;  and  Alexander 
Charles,  his  nephew,  baronetized  in  his  stead! 
So- much  the  better.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  car- 
ried higher  authority  with  it^  in  the  Red  Book  and 
list  of  royal  hospitalities,  than  a  simple  Captain- 
ship ;  and  the  new  baronet  felt  all  trace  of  his  early 
ignominies  effaced,  by  his  change  of  name.  His 
son  would  do  better  at  Eton,  as  ^^Mr.  Erskine ;'' 
and  lus  daughter  come  out  with  more  6claiy  when 
presented  at  court  with  ''her  mother,  Lady  Ers- 
kine." 

But  this  was  not  the  only  point  of  view  in 
which  the  event  was  fated  to  influence  his  destinies. 
Reportsoon  whispered  thafhlsaccessionof  honours 
was  a  barren  one ;  that,  so  far  from  estates  descend- 
ing to  Sir  Alexander,  as  had  been  predicted,  his 
uncle  had  no  estates  to  leave,  and  died  insolvent." 
The  foolish  old  gentleman,  trusting  to  the  last  to 
repair  his  fortunes  by  matrimony,  in  truth,  left, 
for  the  support  of  his  daughter,  only  a  slender 
aimuity  ;  the  baronetcy  he  had  solicited  from 
government,  purporting  to  form  a  screen  to  his 
poverty,  rather  than  accredit  the  solidity  of  his 
fortunes. 

The  public  was  surprised  and  sorry  :  for  the 
public  had  always  settled  Sir  John  Erskine  to  be 
a  stingy  old  gentleman,  with  large  colonial  estates, 
the  revenues  of  which  he  had  not  spirit. to  expend, 
and  which  would  devolve  with  the  title.  But  his 
nephew  and  sons-in-law  knew  so  much  better, 
that,  instead  of  feeling  disappointed  at  finding  he 
had  nothing  to  inherit,  on  arriving  from  Ireland  to 
attend  the  funeral.  Lord  Carrolstown  insisted 
upon  carrying  back  Georgiana  with  him  to  Carrols- 
town Castle,  till  she  found  a  more  eligible  home. 
He  perfectly  imderstood  that,  at  two-and-twenty, 
and  all  but  portionless,  she  was  in  need  of  brotherly 
protection. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  she  was 
gone  before  Lord  Baltimore  heard  any  hint  of  her 
departure.  Her  absence,  however,  could  not  be 
long,  since,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  the 
faniily  were  to  arrive  in  London  for  Lady  Carrols- 
to  wn's  confinement ;  and  in  the  interim,  he  trusted 
to  come  to  such  an  understanding  with  his  father, 
as  would  enable  him  to  offer  a  permanent  home  to 
Creorgiana.  But,  until  assured  of  Lord  Powder- 
ham's  assbtance,  he  had  courage  to  persevere  in 
his  silence.    To  an  English  temperament,  indeed^ 
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Bach  self-control  is  by  no  means  impossible  ;  more 
espedally  at  the  age  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was 
only  four  years  younger  than  his  friend  Sir  Alex- 
ander Erskine. 

Bat  though  unwilling  to  open  his  lipa^  it  was  no 
dime  to  open  his  ears ;  and  aware  that  Miss  Ers- 
kine  correqponded  with  her  cousin  Bfargaret^  there 
seldom  passed  a  day  but  he  found  his  way  to  South 
Street^  to  inquire  what  news  tneoi  Cairolstown 
Cude.  Such  was  his  sober  way  of  being  in 
loTe! 

Peipeiaally>  therefore,  did  Sir  Alexanderfind  him 
crofiBing  his  path.  Four  yean  before,  he  had  come 
daily,  Bometimes  twice  a-day,  and  his  risits  had 
nerer  seemed  importunate.  Now,  it  only  needed 
to  render  Enkine  fractious,  for  Minchem  to  obserre, 
**  How  heayy  poor,  dear  Balty's  time  must  hang  on 
his  hands,  for  him  to  waste  it  so  extravagantly  on 
morning  yisits !  **  He  felt  persuaded  the  tribunal 
had  been  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him ; — and  what 
hoainess  had  his  wife  to  entertain  an  understand- 
iog  with  any  other  man  concerning  the  foibles  of 
her  husband? 

He  was,  in  fact,  peculiarly  prone,  just  then,  to  be 
peevish  and  impatient :  for  the  supposition  that  he 
had  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  unde,  or  perhaps 
the  certainty  of  the  contrary,  tended  to  bring  his 
creditors  upon  his  ehoulders  more  importunately 
than  usoaL  But  that  the  court  was  at  Windsor, 
aod  likely  to  proceed  to  Brighton,  Margaret  would 
have  had  a  bitter  time  of  it. 

One  day,  towards  the  cbse  of  the  year,  one  of 
those  cheerless  London  days  when  the  atmosphere 
•eems  palpable,  and  only  a  few  hours*  daylight 
serves  to  divide  one  dreaiy  night  from  another. 
Lady  Erskine,  who  had  been  spending  the  Autumn 
m  tovni  with  her  children,  from  the  difficulty  of 
imding  ready  money  for  removing  so  large  a  family 
to  the  sea-side,  rose  with  more  than  the  usual  weight 
upon  her  epirtts.  Her  husband  being  at  Windsor, 
Geoigiana  in  Ireland,  Lord  Baltimore  with  his 
femily  in  Yorkshire,  i^e  was  thoroughly  alone,  to 
fight  against  the  consciousness  of  increasing  indis- 
positaon.  She  felt  that  she  wanted  country  air. 
Hie  skies  seemed  to  hang  too  heavy  upon  her.  A 
few  wanderings  in  the  Boumefields  would  have 
done  her  more  good,  she  thought^  than  a  whole 
oolkge  of  physicians. 

While  presiding  in  the  school-room,  and  finding 
little  Georgy  harder  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries 
ef  the  irregular  French  verbs  than  she  had  ever 
foimd  her  before.  Lady  Erskine  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  a  knock  at  the  door;  a  well-known 
knock— Lord  Baltimore's ! 

"I  had  not  the  least  idea  he  was  in  town  !  How 
piad  I  am !"  was  her  ejaculation,  even  before  the 
Krvants  came  to  announce  his  name.  And  the 
chOdren,  who  saw  her  joyously  lay  down  her  book, 
avowed  their  curiosity,  when  she  was  gone,  to 
hnow  who  could  be  the  gentleman  whose  knock  at 
^  door  was  a  signal  of  such  joy  to  their  mother. 

All  her  ^irits  vanished,  however,  on  rejoining 
^hcir  friend.  Lord  Baltimore  seemed  as  much  dis- 
<^ooiposed  as  she  had  ever  seen  her  husband  1  After 
*<'c^ting  the  aim-chair  she  drew  for  him  towards 
thefire^he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  what  he 
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was  doing  or  saying.  Though  silent,  his  reverie 
was  anything  but  that  of  a  mind  at  ease.  Lady 
Erskine  having  replied  satisfactorily  to  his  first 
question  concerning  the  health  of  Geoigiana,  he 
evidently  considered  it  unnecessary  to  listen  to 
anything  further  she  might  have  to  say. 

At  length,  the  train  of  his  ideas  came  to  a  sud- 
den check ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw  the  eyes  of  his 
companion  fixed  so  wonderingly  upon  his  face,  as 
to  rivet  his  looks  in  return  upon  her  own. 

*^  How  ill  you  are  looking  !*  cried  he,  with  an 
abruptness  quite  on  a  par  with  his  previous  absence 
of  mind.  ^  Why  on  earth  don't  you  get  out  of 
town?" 

**  I  cannot  interrupt  the  children's  studies,"  she 
replied,  unable  to  tell  the  truth.  ^*  It  would  be  a 
pity  for  Lily  to  lose  her  masters." 

*'  Masters  ?  Stuff  and  nonsense !  What  are  all 
the  accomplishments  on  earth,  compared  with 
health,  and  health  so  precious  as  yours.  For  good- 
ness' sake,  let  all  the  sonatas  go  to  the  devil,  and 
hasten  to  Brighton  or  Hastings  for  a  ooupls  of 
months." 

'*  Not  even  for  a  couple  of  days  !'*  replied  Lady 
Erskine,  forcing  a  smile.  **  I  agree  with  the  song, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  *  Be  it 
ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  h^fme*'  I  am 
wedded  to  South  Street** 

^  You  are  wedded  to  a  man  who  don't  take  half 
the  care  of  you  he  ought !"  cried  Baltimore,  who' 
was  in  the  humour  to  find  fault  with  everything 
and  everybody.  *'  I  see  how  it  is !  I  perfectly 
understand  it  all.  You  can't  ajfbrd  to  go  to  Brigh- 
ton. For  want  of  a  hundred  pounds,  you  must  sub- 
mit to  be  pent  up  in  this  accursed  town  till  you  are 
in  a  low  fever  !  Money  again !  always,  always 
money  at  tlie  root  of  every  human  misery." 

*^  Bo  not  expect  to  put  me  out  of  conceit  with 
my  looks,  or  my  condition,  or  even  with  South 
Street  I*  exclaimed  Margaret,  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully.  *^  London  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots 
in  the  world.    The  children  are  all  well." 

^But  you  are  not!"  cried  Lord  Baltimore* 
**  Don't  contradict  me  ;  I  shall  not  bdieve  you  the 
more  for  that.  Miss  Erskine  assured  me,  before  she 
left  town,  that  though  you  never  complained,  she 
was  convinced  you  were  often  a  suffarer.  And  this 
dull,  lonely  winterin  town  will  quite  knock  you  up." 

*^  Believe  me,  you  are  both  mistaken,"  Margaret 
was  beginning,  with  a  faltering  voice,  when  Lord 
Baltimore  interrupted  her. 

**  The  worst  of  it  is,"  cried  he,  « that  I  cannot 
propose  the  only  alternative  that  suggests  itself  for 
your  restoration  to  health,  without  taxing  the 
pocket  of  Erskine,  which  I  know  to  be  just  now 
badly  famished.  I  cannot  say,  as  I  used,  *  Bring 
thechildxendownwithyoutoBaltimoreCastle!'  My 
father  and  mother  are  not  there  ;  and  even  if  thejr 
were,  I  am  on  the  worst  possible  terms  with  them. 

"^On  bad  terns  with  Lord  and  lady  Powder- 
ham  V*  exclaimed  Margaret^  much  surprised. 

« Yes.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  speak 
again ;  the  old  story,  as  I  said  just  now,  money, 
is  at  the  root  of  all  human  evil." 

**  But  you,  surely,  have  never  been  extravagant," 
inquired  Lady  Ert^e,  colouring* 
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*^  No  I  but  ik^  have ;  and  /  am  to  bear  the 
conaequenoee :  bear  it  in  the  sacrifice  of  my  dearest 
affections ;  bear  it  in  the  person  of  the  being  I  love 
most  on  earth." 

Satisfied  that  her  friend  Georgiana  was  alluded 
tOy  Lady  Erskine  became  doubly  attentiye. 

<<  I  need  not  tell  you/'  continued  Lord  Baltimore, 
^*  that,  some  years  ago,  I  relieved  my  father's  neoes^ 
sities,  by  enabling  him  to  out  off  the  entail  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  estates ;  a  portion  sufficient,  I  thought, 
to  place  the  whole  family  at  ease.  In  return,  I 
certainly  felt  justified  in  the  hope  that  my  father 
would  enable  me  t<Kmarry,  whenever  I  asked  his 
leave  to  offer  my  hand  to  a  person  of  suitable  con* 
dition.  AVell,  I  was  mistaken.  I  haw  asked  it, 
I  informed  him  yesterday  of  my  desire  to  make 
proposals  to  Geor —  to  Miss  Erskine." 

"And  he  refused  youT* 

^  His  answer  was  tantamount  to  a  refusal :  that 
*  there  wanted  nothing  more,  at  this  moment^  to 
complete  th«  ruin  of  my  family.'  His  afi^in,  it 
seem^  ^I  speak  to  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Erskine,  as  to 
a  sister,;  are  in  a  most  disordered  state.  Ever  since 
Mary's  marriage,  my  mother  has  been  doing  a 
thousand  foolish  things,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
equally  good  establishments  for  Elizabeth  and 
Jane ;  while  my  father  has  so  shackled  himself  by 
his  improvements  at  the  castle,  as  to  have  little 
beyond  his  ofiicial  salaiy  at  his  disposal." 

Lady  Erskine  could  scarcely  refrain  from  re- 
iterating Lord  Baltimore's  former  exclamation  of 
"  money !  always,  always  money ! " 

"  In  short,"  resumed  her  companion,  ^  no  sooner 
did  I  unfold  my  projects  to  him,  than  he  replied  by 
confidences  of  the  most  disagreeable  nature.  While 
ff»^  feelings  have  been  absorbed  by  your  and  £r»* 
kine's  difficulties,  similar  evils,  it  seems,  have 
been  overhanging  my  own  family.  My  mother, 
in  her  old  age,  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  sad  re- 
verses of  fortune." 

^I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Lady  Erskine, 
earnestly.  **  Heaven  knows,  you  are  entitled  to 
the  prayers  of  my  family,  that  yours  should  be 'de- 
livered from  evil." 

^  Pray  for  me^  my  dear  Mend !  pray  rather  for 
me  !  "  said  Lord  Baltimore,  in  a  tone  of  irrepressible 
emotion:  ^^for  a  more  miserable  man  tiban  the 
one  before  you  does  not  live.  My  father  has  used 
me  ill,  undeservedly  ill.  My  father  has  thought 
proper  to  ascribe  my  choice  to  motives — ^my  father 
has  chosen  to  vilify — "  he  stopped  short! — /m- 
posstbU  to  state  to  a  chaste  and  honourable  wife, 
like  Margaret,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Powderham 
accused  him  of  having  been  taken  in  to  offer  his 
hand  to  Georgiana,  in  order  to  redeem  the  forfeited 
character  of  Lady  Erskine. 

So  thoroughly,  indeed,  did  he  appear  overpowered 
by  his  feelings,  that  Margaret  attempted  to  afford 
him  some  relief  by  observing,  "  I  always  thwtghi 
you  were  attached  to  my  cousin ;  I  always  hcj^ed 
it !  Even  with  the  momentary  difficulties  of  the 
case,  I  rejoice  to  learn  your  affection  for  poor 
Georgy,  who,  I  am  convinced,  loves  you  in  re- 
turn. A  deep-felt  mutual  attachment  cannot  but 
end  happily  at  last." 

Lord  Baltimore  suddenly  wheeled  round  his 
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lounging-chair  towards  the  sofa  on  which  Mar- 
garet was  seated.  '^You.rwi^  think  she  loves 
me?"  cried  he,  with  aU  the  eagerness  of  an  honest 
heart.  "  No,  no  I  you  are  flattering  me ;  you  see 
how  wretched  I  am  to-day,  and  are  willing  to 
comfort  me  by  a  gleam  of  hope." 

<'  I  would  not  deceive  you,  even  with  so  kind  a 
purpose.  I  have  often  tried  to  extract  &om  C^rgi- 
ana  an  avowal  of  her  sentiments  concerning  you." 

'^  Miss  Erskine  has  too  much  delicacy,",  inter- 
rupted Lord  Baltimore,  '^  to  own  herself  attached  to 
a  man  who  has  made  her  no  declaration  of  his  love.' 

^^  All  I  ever  obtained  in  the  way  of  oonfessbn, 
resumed  Margaret,  ^^was,  that  ^e  admired  and 
esteemed  you  beyond  all  other  men.  It  is  my  own 
observation  of  her  cheerlessness  when  you  quitted 
town ;  of  her  delight  whenever  I  invited  you  to 
meet  her  here ;  of  her  utter  indifference  to  the  ad- 
miration of  others ;  of  her  anxiety  when  you  were 
Ul,  or  long  absent,  or  long  silent ;  which  convinces 
me  that  you  engross  every  feeling  of  her  heart." 

As  Georgiana  was  not  present  to  be  clasped  to 
the  heart  of  the  happiest  of  men.  Lord  Baltimore 
contented  himself  with  demonstrating  his  joy  and 
gratitude,  for  all  this  delightful  intelligence,  by 
seizing  the  hands  of  Lady  Erskine,  and  pressing 
them  to  his  lips ;  and  while  still  startled  by  his 
sudden  movement,  half-laughing  and  half- weeping, 
she  was  attempting  to  disentangle  them  from  his 
grasp,  her  husband,  who  had  walked  up  from  the 
Treasury,  after  unexpectedly  accompanying  one  of 
the  cabinet  ministers  to  town,  suddenly  stood  be- 
fore them.  Sir  Alexander  made  his  i^pearance 
quite  as  inopportunely  as,  on  a  former  occasion, 
Mr.  Private-secretary  Minchem. 

Impossible  to  look  more  guilty  than  the  couple, 
surprised  in  so  affectionate  a  tSte-d-tiUy  or  more 
infuriated  than  Sir  Alexander.  His  &oe  was  livid 
with  rage ;  his  voice  trembled  with  passion.  There 
was  notiiing,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  (Lady 
Erskine  having  already  withdrawn  her  hands,) 
to  justify  any  extreme  measure  of  resentment. 
But  the  confusion  of  the  parties  was  not  to  be 
overlooked ;  and,  instead  of  addressing  them  with 
the  customary  civilities  of  greeting,  Erskine  banged 
to  the  ground  with  violence,  a  chair  he  had  seized 
on  his  entrance,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  knocking 
Lord  Baltimore  down ;  perhaps,  only  with  the  in- 
tention of  seating  himself. 

*^  Has  anything  happened  to  annoy  yon?"  was 
the  simple  apostrophe  of  Margaret ;  far  from  sur- 
mising the  truth,  and  absorbed,  at  that  moment, 
in  the  idea  of  the  consolation  awaiting  her  friend 
Georgiana. 

^^  Happened  !  "  exclaimed  her  husband.  ^  What 
should  happen?  Only  that  I  have  had  a  damned 
cold  drive,  (it  is  freezing  hard  in  the  country;) 
and  that  you  and  Baltimore  seem  so  engrossed  by 
the  interest  of  your  conversation,  as  to  forget  to 
ring  for  coals.    The  fire  is  almost  out." 

And  he  rang  the  bell  with  a  degree  of  violence 
that  nearly  broke  the  spring,  and  brought  the 
servant  hurrying  up  stairs,  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  one  or  more  of  the  party  in  p^ril  of  their  lives. 

*^  Coals ! "  cried  he,  in  a  voice  that  mjght  have 
given  the  word  of  command  to  a  regiment,  or  a 
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man-of-war.  And  Lord  BaUimore,  unable  to  snr- 
min  himsdf  an  object  of  jealousy  in  the  house  of 
Ids  friend^  and  attributhig  the  extraordinary  con- 
duet  of  Erskine  to  momentary  excitation,  arising, 
probably,  from  the  insolence  of  some  dun,  waited 
quietly  for  him  to  get  cool  again,  and  afiPord  them 
an  explanation. 

"  Yon  must  have  been  surprised  to  find  me  here," 
said  he,  at  length,  addressing  Sir  Alexander^  on 
finding  silent  sulkiness  succeed  to  rage.  ^*  I  only 
came  to  town  half  an  hour  ago." 

**  Surprised  ?  not  In  the  least.  I  heard  from  the 
children  you  were  here;  that  is,  I  concluded  it  to 
be  you,  from  their  account  of  Ijady  Erskine  s  ex- 
clamations on  hearing  your  knook." 

"You  have  been  into  the  school-room,  then  ?j*'  in- 
quired Margaret,  a  little  surprised.  But  her  hus- 
band deigned  not  the  smallest  reply ;  a  rudeness 
which  served  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of 
Lord  Baltimore. 

''I  am  afraid  I  hoftfe  a  sad  postman's  knock," 
said  he.  "  My  Mother  and  Mary  Greatoux  often 
upbraid  me  with  my  want  of  skill.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  these  days  of  improvement,  door-knockers 
will  soon  be  altogether  abolished." 

Conceiving,  from  the  obstinate  silence  maintain- 
ed by  Sir  Alexander,  tlu^t  he  might  wish  to  be  alone 
with  his  wife  for  some  explanation  regarding  their 
&mily-affairs.  Lord  Baltimore,  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable, rose  to  take  leave. 

"Shall  I  see  you  again  before  I  leave  town?" 
said  he,  quietly  addressiM  Margaret.  "I  am  off  for 
Wales  to-morrow  night. 

"  On  your  way  to  Ireland  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Ers- 
kine,  with  a  smile  whose  significance  tended  still 
further  to  exasperate  the  suppressed  fary  of  her 
husband. 

"  No  snch  good  luck,"  was  the  mysterious  reply. 
''But  in  case  I  don't  fi^d  you  at  home  to-morr6w 
morning,  God  bless  you !  and,  as  I  said  judt  now, 
remember  me  in  your' prayers.  Good  bye,Er8kine,*' 
added  he,  on  reaching  the  door,  without  having  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  the  angry  man,  who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  hands  bdhind  him, 
by  way  of  fadlitatang  his  restoration  to  coolness; 

Lady  Erskine  had  already  rung  the  bell,  some- 
what more  moderately  than  her  husband,  that  the 
Knrants  might  be  in  attendance  on  their  guest ;  and 
in  another  moment,  the  door  closed  on  him,  and 
the  husband  and  ^ife  were  left  alone. 

**"  How  long  has  that  man  been  here  ?  "  was  Ers- 
kiae's  frantic  inquiry,  fixed  his  flaming  eyes  upon 
Haigaret. 

"  I  can  scarcely  say.  Did  not  the  chfldren  tell 
yon?"  replied  the  astonished  Lady  Erskine.  And 
the  remark  was  instantly  construed  by  the  angry 
niAn  into  a  taunt. 

/*  No ;  they  told  me  notbmg  but  your  exdama- 
tion  of  joy  on  his  arrival,"  replied  he,  becoming 
^aore  and  more  excited.  •*  It  au^ht  not  to  have 
SQipriaed  me ;  though,  I  own,  I  am  amaised  you 
CMiJi^ot  command  yourself  better  in  their  pre- 
sence, poor  innocent  Httle  creatures  \  But  I  might 
^▼e  expected  it  all.  I  had  been  warned 1 " 

He  could  not  complete  his  sentence.  The  once 
niild  and  gimtlemanly  Erskine  was  literally  chok- 


ing with  rage.  Still,  Margaret  did  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  conjecture  ih»  origin  of  his  excite* 
ment.  She  feared  he  had  met  with  some  insult. 
She  scarcely  knew  what  she  feared.  There  was 
perhaps  some  disagreement  between  him  and  Lord 
Baltimore,  rendering  it  painful  to  them  to  meet« 

^'Lord  Baltimore  has  been  making  a  sad  explana- 
tion to  me,"  said  she,  by  way  of  deprecating  his 
animosity.  "It  appears  that  he—"  She  stopped 
short.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  that  his  avowal 
of  afiection  for  Georgiana  had  rather  escaped  his 
lips,  than  been  confided ;  and  that  It  might  not 
suit  him  to  have  it  communicated  to  the  nearest 
kinsman  of  Miss  Erskine.  The  confusion  over- 
spreading her  countenance,  at  the  idea  of  her  own 
indiscretion,  was  apparently  that  of  a  guilty  t^n- 
science. 

"Well,  Madam?"  said  he,  intently  regarding 
her,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  "  It  ap- 
pears, you  say,  that  ho-      " 

"  It  appears  that  the  aflairs  of  Lord  Powderham 
are  nearly  as  embarrassed  as  our  own !" — ^pursued 
Lady  Erskine ;  agitated,  in  her  turn,  at  this  strange 
apostrophe.  "And  that  he  has  actually  announced 
to  his  son,  the  impending  ruin  of  his  family !" 

"And  may  I  inquire  Lord  Baltimore's  motive 
for  making  this  very  confidential  disclosure  to  your- 
self ?"  cried  Erskine,  in  the  same  passionate  tone. 

"  Probably,  because  he  felt  himself  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  of  those  so  deeply  obliged  to  him." 

"  I  understand  you,"  cried  her  husband.  "  You 
wish  to  recall  to  my  mind  what,  Grod  knows,  I  am 
little  likely  to  forget ;  that  I  am  debtor  to  this  man, 
that  I  owe  him  money — money  I  am  unable  to  pay! " 

Lady  Erskine  turned  pale  as  death.  Till  that 
moment,  she  entertained  no  suspicion  that  her 
husband  had  incurred  pecuniary  obligations  to 
their  benefactor.  She  did  not  know  that  Bal- 
timore, feeling  himself  in  some  degree  respoh- 
sible  for  the  follies  committed  by  Erskine  ill  tke 
sphere  into  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  trans- 
porting him,  had  more  than  onee  volunteered  re- 
lief from  the  urgent  claims  made  on  the  improti- 
dent  man. 

"  But  do  not  suppose  I  have  one  moment  for- 
gotten my  miserable  obligations,"  persisted  the 
infuriated  husband,  misinterpreting  her  change  of 
countenance.  "  They  add  too  bitterly  to  my  hu- 
miliation, as  well  as  to  the  guilt  of  his  conduct,  in 
availing  himself  of  his  suf^eriority  over  me,  to  dis- 
grace my  unhappy  name,  and  deprive  me  of  the 
affections  of  my  wife !" 

Margaret  was  aghast.  She  fancied,  she  trusted 
that  her  ears  deceived  her.  But  the  madman  did 
not  long  leave  her  in  doubt. 

"  For  months  past,"  said  he,  incoherently,  **  ay, 
for  months,  have  the  hints  of  officious  friends  i^- 
prized  me  of  all  that  was  going  on  here.  For 
months  past,  Madam,  I  have  been  watching  your 
proceedings.  I  could  not  bring  myself  at  once  to 
believe  that  you,  you  of  whom  I  thought  so  highly ; 
you  for  whom  I  sacrificed  all  my  worldly  prospects, 
and  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  my  existence; 
you,  whom  I  raised  into  my  bosom  from  a  life  of 
drudgery  to  the  condition  of  a  gentlewoman;  you, 
whose  low  birth  will  one  day  be  a  stigma  upon  your 
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children,  as  it  has  long  been  a  drawback  to  my 
own  adyancement ;  I  could  not  bring  myself  a$  <nu»y 
1  say,  to  believe  you  capable  of  such  black  ingrati- 
tude. But  now  my  own  eyes  have  convinced  me  of 
the  terms  of  indecent  familiarity  existing  between 
you  and  the  man  I  will  no  longer  call  my  friend. 


^'  I  can  no  longer  doubt  thai 

He  paused,  and  flew  towards  Lady  Erskine's 
chair.  But  before  he  reached  it,  Margaret,  cold 
and  senseless  as  a  stone,  had  sunk  from  her  seat 
upon  the  floor. 

(  To  he  cofUmtied,) 


MUSIC.    A  RHAPSODY. 


It  is  not  alone  in  the  late's  low  sigh 
That  miiflic,  enchanting  music  !~-dwells, — 

In  the  soft  Ante's  Toice  of  melody. 
In  the  peaJing  organ's  mightier  swells. 
In  far-off  echoes  of  the  dells 

Waked  by  JSolian  sonnds  at  even, 
In  the  pensire  chime  of  Tillage  bells. 

Wafted  on  incensed  clouds  to  heayen ; 

Sweet — sweet  are  these — ^and  oft  to  me 
Have  come,  in  all  their  mystic  power. 
At  twUight's  dim  and  dreamy  hour. 

Slumbering  as  'twere  in  minstrelsy; 

Or,  'mid  the  hush  of  night  profound, 

Drinkiug,  with  each  soul-thrilling  sound, 

The  fitfVil  beams  of  erery  star; 
Where  the  spirit,  upborne  as  on  seraph  plume, 
Hatii  seemed  to  burst  her  fleshly  tomb. 

And  wing  the  unthought  ether  &r: 
Yet  there  are  more  sweet  than  these 
Sights,  and  sounds,  and  symphonies. 

Give  me  to  list  at  erentide. 

Where  gently  babbling  waters  glide ; 

Give  me  to  tread  the  moonless  shore, 
*  When  ocean's  maddening  billows  roar. 

While  the  foamy  surge  dashes  wildly  round, 

And  deep-cavemed  rocks  the  echo  rebound; 

Give  me  to  hear,  where  the  loud-voiced  blast 

On  pinions  of  speed  is  fleeting  past; 

Or  the  mom  breeze — soft  pledge  of  Aurora's  loves. 

Scarce  stirs  the  sweets  of  the  ^e-tree  groves; 

Ay — give  me  to  traverse  nature  through, 
.  Where  beauty  hath  left  her  strict  impress 

On  eartii's  soft  green,  on  heaven's  deep  blue, — 

Or,  let  me  roam,  entranced  to  view 

All  her  terrific  loyeliness ; 

The  fearfhl  crag,— the  steep  descry 

Of  mountain,  from  whose  cloud-veiled  brow 

Earth,  sea,  outspread  in  pomp  below, 

Dwindle,  as  years  in  memory; 

Ay,  give  me  these^ — ^whate'er  their  bound — 

Or  mute,  or  vocal  be  they  found. 

To  fill  tiieir  echoes  undefined 

With  all  the  melody  of  mind. 

Yea  mind — for  mind  hath  music  too, 

And  high-wrought  passion  hath  a  charm 
Few  feel— still  fewer  prize-— where  new 
The  world,— heart  young,— affections  warm ; 
, '  Which,  all  unmasked,  as  'twere  a  rainbow  hue 
Dies  on  the  bosom  of  the  darkling  storm; 
Yet,  timely  caught,  a  little  moment  stays 
To  hght  our  human  path  with  heavenly  rays. 
To  pour  its  sunshine  through  this  being's  shade. 
Nor  quit  us,  till  by  earth-£m  ills  o'erweighed. 
By  earth-bom  terrors,  our  immortal  half. 
It  dies — the  desolate  heart  its  cenotaph. 

• 

111  were  it  then  to  deem  the  all 

Of  life  a  joyless,  lightless  hour, 
'  Nor  less  untrae,  survived  the  fiekll 

Beauty  had  brightened  Eden's  bower. 
And  joy,  in  rapturous  recall. 
Yielding  a  harvest,  scarce  less  sweet 
Than  when,  at  first,  the  o'erwhelmed  heart  beat 

With  all  of  heaven  to  earth  transferred, 
Snblime,  o'erflowing;  and  might  dare 

To  doubt  if  the  prime  parent  erred, 


Suioe  error  could  not  bliss  impair; 
And  in  the  beautifiil,  where'er 

In  eye,  in  thought^  in  soul  it  be. 
Voluptuous  music  doth  indwell. 
As  in  the  Magian's  dark-wrought  spell. 

Still,  shadowy  supremacy; 
And  thrills  to  the  heart— its  mystic-  tone, 
Its  charm,  o'erpowering,  unknown. 
Such  charm  have  sympathy  and  love, 

The  ceaseless  melocUes  of  mind; 
Unsought  below— unhoped  above — 

i£therial  transport,  more  refined 
Than  these  oonfer;  aXL  cannot  feel; 

And  hence  there  be  who  idly  deem 
Them  phantom-sprung, — ^untme^ — ^idea}; 
Bubbles  on  life's  unquiet  stream, 
And  youth's  and  fancy's  noon-tide  dream; 
Trae  they  are  fleeting,  but  no  less 
Dissolve  the  heart  to  tenderness; 
Earth's  blossoms  few,  but  bright  as  rare, 
Their  nurture  asks  the  warmer  care ; 
As  if  a  single  flower  should  bloom 
In  desert  barrenness  and  gloom. 
Less  lovely  or  less  cherished  there, 
Upspringing  as  on  nature's  tomb, 
YasuM  by  the  all-blasting  else  simoom, 
Than,  nursed  in  sunny  regions,  where 
Innumerous  sweets  oppress  the  air : 
Far  other— he  that  hath  a  heart 
Will  love  the  lonely  desert  child. 
And  love  the  more  that  it  is  lone, 
(As  the  widowed  mother  her  orphan  son;) 
Somewhat  of  bliss  it  shall  impart. 
Some  solace  in  the  darksome  wild, 
That  one  delight  may  yet  intmde 
To  break  its  desolate  solitude. 
Hast  thou  marked  the  eye  as  it  rested  on 
The  wretch  all  pale  and  woe-begone ; 
And  the  pitying  glance,  so  blandly  keen, 
Burstmg  from  its  watery  sheen; 
And,  pregnant  with  responsive  woe, 
The  bosom's  billowy  ebb  and  flow  I 
There 's  music  in  that  humid  eye. 
That  look  of  loveliest  sympaihy. 
There 's  music  in  that  bosom's  swell. 
The  heart  enwrithed  with  agony, 
That  hath  felt  their  solace  alone  may  tell. 
Or,  hath  there  been  a  heavenlier  hour 
When,  thrall  of  love's  all  conquering  power, 
'Twas  thine,  apart  from  ken  or  gaae, 
To  bask  in  beauty's  sun-bright  blaze; 
Drink,  from  voluptuous  lip  or  eye. 
The  deep,  deep  draught  of  ecstasy; 
And,  on  a  bosom  fond  as  fiur 
To  pillow  thine  head,  and  for  all  thy  eare 
Find  a  bless'd  nepenthe  there; 
Then,  midst  that  still  oblivious  trance. 
Death-like— how  lovely  thus  to  have  died ! 
Hast  thou  not  bent  one  bummg  glance 
On  her,  thy  spirit's  promised  dove. 
And  sighed  to  speak,  and  only  sighed. 
Thoughts,  which  sighs  alone  replied; 
Like  gleams,  and  mutual  pulses,  all 
The  heart's  deep  echoes  magical. 
The  worldless  eloquence  of  love : 
Oh,  if  ^ou  hast  a  soul  for  bliss. 
There  aie  music,  and  rapture,  and  heaven  in  this  \ 
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Tms  work,  though  the  title  denotes  less  if  not 
Bomething  diffsient,  is,  in  f act,  a  concise  history  of 
the  zise,  piogTeas^  and  prospects  of  this  youngest  and 
at  present  most  popular  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
P^  Phillipy  in  common  with  New  South  Wales, 
hasundeigone  a  ^^crisis"  ^ce  it  was  visited  inl84l 
by  Mr.  Murray ;  hut  it  is  rallying  again :  and  his 
plain,  sensihle,  and  unafiected  narrative  may  still, 
we  should  imagine,  give  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  colony,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  emigrants  there,  whatever  revolution  may 
have  lately  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  indivi- 
dual settlers. 

Owing  to  natural  advantages,  hut  eq>ecially  to 
its  proximity  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  ^  rise  of 
the  Port  Phillip  settlement  has  heen  one  of  unpre- 
cedented rapidity,  and,  upon  the  whole,  prosperity. 
It  has  participated  in  few  or  none  of  the  hard- 
ships and  laeJbctuts  to  which  all  infant  colonies  are 
swre  or  less  exposed.  It  was  so  late  as  1835  that 
a  regular  settlement  was  first  made,  though  there 
had  been  previous  attempts ;  and  when  Mr.  Mur- 
ray visited  the  colony  in  1841,  he  found  it  popu- 
Iras  and  prosperous.  The  approach  to  its  diores 
mast  be  picturesque  and'  striking.  Port  Phillip 
Bay,  from  which  ike  colony  takes  its  name^  oom- 
mimicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  inlet,  not  per- 
ceptible to  unpractised  eyes  until  it  is  closely 
approached.     It  is  thus  described, — 

The  eootraeted  paasage,  which  thus  oomes  into  view 
to  nnexpeetedly,  serves  to  separate  two  promontories 
Kucely  three  miles  apart  at  the  points  nearest  eaeh 
other:  that  on  the  west  is  called  Point  Lonsdale ;  whUe 
the  ether.  Point  Nepeaii,  is  a  long  strip  of  rocks  and  sand, 
spoB  reonding  which  we  were  at  onee  shnt  ont  from  the 
opcaMa,aad  traosfarred  to  the  threshold  of  a  magnifloent 
Uy.  Port  Phillip  bay,  into  which  we  had  thns  passed, 
ji  entsinly  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  kind ;  bnt  in  reality 
it  is  aa  inland  sea  of  considerable  extent,  along  whose 
«ia£ag  shores  are  to  be  fonnd  many  inlets  and  bays, 
etch  one  eapable  of  sheltering  whole  fleets.  Nowhere 
^oes  it  exceed  forty  nules  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth ; 
tad  ssMmg  the  indentations  that  mark  its  outline,  the 
>UBt  eons^eaons  is  Geelong  bay,  a  fine  expanse  of  water 
nmihig  dbep  into  its  westm  shore.  At  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, lies  Hobson's  bay,  and  the  port  of  Melbonme ; 
tad  thither  onr  eonrse  was  shaped. 

The  first  impressions  of  Mr.  Murray  were  un- 
£ivonrahle.  He  had  formed  vague  expectations  of 
finding  an  English  scene,  though  so  far  from  Eng- 
had;  and  in  a  place  only  rising  six  ^next 
gnsB."  But  there  was  here  gold  that  did  not 
glister :  for  of  the  dreary  forest  track  now  in  the 
^y>€«f  s  view,  there  was  scarcely  an  acre  which 
did  not  nourish  some  of  those  numerous  flocks  and 
herds  which  had  so  suddenly  enriched  Port  Phillip. 
WhUe  Mr.  Murray  resided  in  the  colony,  houses 
^«re  ^ringing  up  as  if  hy  magic ;  and  enclosures 
iBihing,  and  gardens  laying  out,  along  the  ima- 
gnied  desolate  coast  whidi  he  had  first  seen ;  and 
^  oonaidersd  it  probable,  that  before  another 
jcur  revolved,  every  headland  along  the  beach 
^^Kribed  would  he  crowned  with  its  villas^  as  the 
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locality,  from  its  reputed  saluhrity  during  the 
hot  season,  and  proximity  to  Melbourne,  was  fast 
rising  in  estimation  and  in  money  value.  WO- 
liamstown  is  the  port  of  Melbourne,  which  capital 
may  be  reached  either  by  the  Yarra»YarTa,  by  a 
steamer,  or  by  a  road  not  yet  quite  so  smooth  as  it 
will  doubtless  soon  be.  Mr.  Murray  considers 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  colony  well  selected ; 
and  the  building  and  street  plans  seem  good, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  far  from  heing  com- 
pleted. Indeed  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Port 
f^hiUip,  discovered  forty  years  before,  seemed 
almost  forgotten,  when,  in  the  summer  of  183^,  a 
few  ^enterprising"  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Launceston  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a 
settlement  on  a  grand  scale.  For  this  purpose 
they  sent  a  Mr.  Batman  as  their  agent  or  plenipo- 
tentiary, to  treat  with  the  native  chiefs  for  a  ces- 
sion of  the  territory,  which,  among  savages,  belongs 
in  common  to  the  tribe ;  and  a  tract,  embracing 
an  area  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  was  ob- 
tained on  the  Yankee-like  terms,  which  we  gather 
from  the  following  comical  State  document  :— 

* "  Know  all  persons,  that  we  three  brothers,  Jagajaga, 
Jsgigaga,  Jagi^aga,  being  the  principal  chiefr,  and  siso 
Cooloolodc,  Bnngarie,  Yanyan,  Moowhip,  Momarmalar, 
being  the  diiefb  of  a  certain  native  tribe  called  Dntigal- 
lar,  sitnate  at  or  near  Port  Phillip,  called  by  as,  the 
above-mentioned  chieft,  Iransnoo  and  (Jeelong,  being 
possessed  of  the  tract  of  land  herein-mentioned,  for,  and 
in  consideration  oi^  20  pairs  of  blankets,  30  kniyes,  12 
tomahawks,  10  looking-glassefl;,  12  pairs  of  scissors,  50 
handkerchiefr,  12  red  shirts,  4  flannel  jackets,  4  suits  of 
clothes,  and  50  pounds  of  ilour,  delivered  to  us  by  John 
Batman,  Esq.,  do  give,  grant,  &o.,  all  that  tract  of  coun- 
try, about  100,000  acres,  in  consideration  of  the  yearly 
tribute  of  50  pairs  of  blankets,  50  knives,  50  tomahawks 
50  pairs  of  scissors,  50  looking-glasses,  20  suits  of  slops 
or  clothing,  and  two  tons  of  flour."  The  same  royal 
brothers,  in  privy-council  with  Cooloolock,  Bungarie,  &c^ 
alienated  a  portion  of  their  crown  lands  to  the  amount^ 
of  500,000  acres,  more  or  less,  for  20  pairs  of  blankets, 
30  tomahawks,  100  knives,  30  pairs  of  scissors,  30  look- 
ing-glasses, 200  handkerchief,  100  pounds  of  flour,  and 
6  sfalrts ;  and  a  yearly  tribute,  differing  little  in  its  items 
from  the  above,  except  in  so  fur  as  it  rectified  the  impor- 
tant mistake  of  proportioning  six  shirts  to  200  handker- 
chiefr. The  present  value  of  the  land,  thus  ceded,  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  a  million  sterling. 

The  colonial  governments  at  Sydney  and  Ho- 
bart  Town  would  not  stand  this  very  original 
treaty ;  one  suhversive,  too,  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  crown  over  the  ceded  territory ;  and  they  were, 
besides,  jealous  of  the  formation  of  new  settle- 
ments. In  these  circumstances^  the  Van  Diemen  s 
Land  Association  of  necessity  waived  their  as- 
sumed territorial  rights  as  lords  of  the  soil,  and 
took  possession  as  **  unlicensed  squatters."  Before 
the  dose  of  the  year  '85,  fifty  settlers,  with  a  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  and  sixteen  hundred  sheep,  had 
arrived;  and  eight  vessels  were  entered  inward, 
which  had  transported  this  colony,  with  its  live 
stock,  and  chattels.  This  was  but  a  nnall  b^inning. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  stream  of  immigration  firom 
Van  Bramen's  Luid^ — trolling  in  so  rapidly  and  continu- 
ously, as  to  distance  every  preTioos  caloulation.  Before 
the  month  of  June  came  on,  the  infrat  settlement  had 
risen  to  the  status  of  a  village.     Gardens  had  been 
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formed,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  rich  bad  mad^  flt  ^ 
tillage.  The  number  of  sheep  amoanted  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand,  of  which  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
had  b«en  iihported  during  that  half-year.  Of  yesaels, 
thirty-fiTe  had  arriyed,  being  principally  employed  in 
conveying  the  live  stock  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  At 
the  same  time  the  population  was  augmented  to  up- 
wards of  two  bundled  individuals,  and  the  country  in 
the  interior  located  to  the  distanoe  of  fifty  miles.  To  the  ez* 
traordinary  numbers  of  sheep,  and  other  stock,  imported 
daring  this  and  the  following  year,  we  may  trace  the  incre- 
dible rapidity  with  which  the  settlement  shot  upwards ;  and, 
in  truth,  this  fact  reveals  the  grand  cause  of  that  uninter^ 
Hipted  career  of  prosperity  which,  ever  since,  has  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  colony.  Its  foonders,  we  ought  to 
l^ear  in  mind,  neither  had  to  encounter  the  privations, 
nor  to  reap  the  late  harvest  of  those  who  sow  with  scanty 
means.  On  the  contrary,  they  carried  with  them  not 
only  their  servants  and  food,  all,  in  short,  that  was  ne-, 
oessary  to  their  existence ;  but,  in  the  immense  masses 
of  sheep  traneported,  they  conveyed  the  elements  of  a 
wealth  at  once  self-productive  and  boundless.  Hence 
the  settlement,  from  the  first  moments  of  its  being,  ex- 
hibited a  spectacle  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  no  other 
colony  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  colony  has  now  a  population  of  20,000,  of 
which  the  large  proportion  of  12,000  are  located  in 
the  capital.  In  it  are  already  fire  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  three  newspapers,  published  twice  a<week ; 
hallsy  concerts,  theatres,  and  races ;  with  banks, 
hotels,  and  stores  innumerable ;  and  also  a  compe- 
tent supply  of  attorneys,  and  other  such  indications 
of  high  civilisation.  Melbourne  has,  moreover,  its 
ultra-fashionables  and  Exclusiyes.  Its  quarterly 
assemblies  must  occasion  some  amusing  scenes. 

It  would  appear  that  the  leaden  of  fkshion,  to  whom 
they  owe  their  establishment,  deemed  the  presence  of 
certain  classes,  as  well  as  certain  individuals,  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  ball-room;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  exclusion  of  such  persons  beoame  a  part  of 
their  plan.  How  this  was  effected,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
nor  is  it  very  obrious  how  a  line  of  distinction  could  be 
drawn  among  a  community  of  traders,  where  all  are,  in 
fket,  buyers  and  sellers,  whatever  be  their  pretensions, 
and  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  same  level ;  but 
oertain  it  is,  that  some  mark  of  difference  was  discovered 
or  invented,  the  effect  of  which  went  to  place  a  number 
of  very  respectable  inhabitants  without  the  pale  of 
fiuhionable  life.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  ire  of 
the  excluded  was  very  great  indeed,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
war  of  recrimination,  of  which  the  newspapen  were  the 
field ;  and  although  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted 
has  abated  much  of  its  virulence,  yet  to  this  day  the 
"dignity  ball,"  as  the  first  of  these  assemblies  was 
termed,  can  never  be  referred  to  without  stiiring  up  a 
commotion  vrorthy  of  a  better  cause. 

There  is,  according  to  Mr.  Murray,  reiy  good 
society  to  be  found  in  Melbourne ;  and  '^  a  more 
elevated  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling  than  is 
usually  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.**  This 
he  attributes  to  the  ^  presence  of  families  of  birth 
and  education,**  of  which  the  proportion  is  very 
decided.  We  suspect,  that  though  now  found 
among  the  buyers  and  sellers^  these  parties  are  the 
Exclusiyes  of  the  ball-rooms.  There  must  be  "  a 
line  drawn  somewhere,"  and  it  is  wise  to  begin  in 
time.  There  is  in  the  colony  ^  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary abundance  of  young  men  of  good  family, 
especially  from  Ireland  and  Scotiand  ;*,*  who  are 
<Sertainly  much  better  employed  at  Port  Phillip 
than  in  running  up  long  tailors'  biUsy  beating 
watchmen,  and  stealing  dMnvknookers,  Uke  some 
of  their  congeners  at  home.  Mr.  Murray  has  a 
▼^yy  high  opinion  of   this    class";  which   may 


prove  a  good  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
a  young  colony,  provided  there  is  not  too  much 
of  it. 

Zealous  as  any  in  pushing  their  fortunes  by  every 
possible  opportunity,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they 
rarely  foiget  the  gentleauuily  prindples  they  have  tmx- 
ried  with  them  firom  home,  however  much  they  may  be 
exposed  to  the  practices  of  individuals  of  a  less-elevated 
status,  with  whom  they  are  necessarily  brought  into 
contact.  As  a  class,  they  are  distinguished  not  alone 
fbr  a  warm  spirit  of  good  fellowBfaip,  and  the  exereise  of 
an  unaffected  hospitality  that  makes  the  stranger  a  wel- 
come guest  wherever  he  goes,  but  for  what  is  not  so 
usual — a  strong  feeling  of  unanimity  as  to  whatever 
touches  the  welfkre  of  their  adopted  land. 

A  gallant  exploit  of  a  volunteer  party  of  these 
spirited  gentlemen,  performed  in  an  encounter  with 
a  set  of  desperate  armed  bushrangers,  is  related 
much  to  their  honour. 

The  drawbacks  on  Port  Phillip,  as  a  place  of 
settlement,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  are 
those  common  to  all  the  Australian  colonies; 
namely,  periodical  excessive  droughts,  dust,  an 
exceedingly  variable  temperature,  though  the  cli« 
mate  is  fine,  antt  those  minor  evils  that  must  dis- 
appear  with  the  maturer  age,  and  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  colony.  Among  the  temporary 
evils  are,  very  high  house-rents,  and  the  exorbitant 
price  of  labour,  and  of  many  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  In  1841  eighty  pounds  a-year  were 
asked  for  a  small  house  of  four  rooms,  with  a^de- 
tached  kitchen;  and  from  two  to  three  hundred 
a*>year  for  a  good-sized  house.  Colonists  are  thus 
tempted  to  build  rashly ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
they  become  the  dupes  of  unprincipled  individuals ; 
and  building  upon  ground  to  which  those  who  sell 
it  have  no  proper  titie,  they  are  liable  to  be  ejected, 
and  lose  all  they  have  laid  out.  The  law  of  eject-- 
ment, — an  ofishoot  of  feudal  tenures,  not  very  equi- 
table anywhere, — ^should  surely  be  modified  among 
aqwOUrt  in  new  settlements.  As  it  is>  individuals 
building  on  suspicious  ground  adopt  the  comical 
expedient  of  mounting  their  houses  on  wheels,  so 
that  they  can  move  them  off  in  the  event  of  their 
right  to  the  site  being  diluted,  and  set  .them  down 
somewhere  else.  If  the  houses  in  themselvee  are 
not  remarkable  either  for  el^^nce  of  architecture, 
or  extent  of  accommodation,  they  possess  the  rarer 
advantage  of  romantic  and  beautiful  sites.  Of  the 
cottages  and  villafl  in  the  environs  of  Melbouiney 
we  are  told — 

There  is  much  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  aspect  of 
these  houses,  as  they  are  seen  crowned  by  their  low 
pavilion  roofs,  with  dropping  eaves,  and  resting  in  the 
shade  of  the  broad  verandahs  whieh  endrde  <heir  wails. 
Theenvifonsarefiillofthem.  .  •  •  AlmoataUof 
them  stand  in  the  shadow  of  giant  forest  trBe%  which 
here  spread  over  the  ground  like  the  ornamental  timber 
of  a  park ;  the  hollows  and  eminences  by  which  the  sur- 
face is  broken,  bemg  alike  clear  of  underwood,  and  of 
every  object  but  the  vast  stems  that  shoot  up  at  irregular 
intervals  firom  each  other.  The  solitude,  besides,  is  most 
profound ;  and  though  Melbourne  is  only  a  short  mile 
distant,  so  little  of  its  noise  is  carried  that  way,  that  you 
might  easily  fhncy  yourself  fkr  away  in  the  depths  of  the 
inland  forest.  But  the  greatest  attraction  is  the  green, 
sward,  that  stretches  up  to  every  door,  everywhere  offer- 
ing to  the  tread  a  short,  firm  carpet  of  verdure,  a  luxury 
of  no  small  price  to  those  whose  daily  laboun  lead  them 
into  the  dust  of  the  town.  No  greater  annoyance  <san  be 
conceived  than  this  fine  dust,  clouds  of  which  rise- during 
high  windS;  of  such  volume  and  density  as  to  darken  the 
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tkiM  wret  tiw  town,  and  ibr  a  time  to  enrolop  it  In  the 
gtoon  of  a  London  fog. 

One  adyantage  pooaessed  by  Port  Phillip — ^though 
keen  colonists  aee  Bomething  to  counterbalance  it 
—18  its  never  baring  been  a  penal  settlement. 
Settlers  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  have  bronght 
orer  oonyiets,  tiieir  assigned  servants ;  bnt  they 
ue  neither,  iioin  numbers  nor  social  position,  likely 
to  gain  the  same  bad  eminence  and  influence  that 
havebeen  attained  by  this  ^lass  of  characters  in  those 
oldsr  colonies  where,  according  to  Dr.  Lang,  the 
lunilies  of  the  wealthy  desoendants  of  those  ^  who 
left  their  country  for  its  good"  now  say  "toe 
are  the  old  aristocracy  of  New  South  Wales." 
Mr.  Murray  rates  yery  highly  this  original  ad- 
rantage,  whieh  the  settlement,  howcTer,  only  en- 
joys in  common  with  South  and  West  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate  it. 
In  the  older  colonies,  the  social  body  may  in  time 
thiow  off  its  impurities ;  but  it  is  better  to  set  out 
free  from  oontamination.  Great  eare  has  been 
taken  at  home,  it  is  stated,  in  selecting  the  free 
emigrant  labourers;  an  important  precaution,  as 
we  imagine  that  the  idle  offscourings  of  over- 
eiowded  town  populations^  who  find  ^eir  way  to 
tkess  colonies,  though  without  passing  through  a 
erimiBal  court  and  a  jail,  are  often,  morally,  not 
greatly  superior  to  rural  poachers  and  juvenile 
piUsrers.  Of  the  labouring  emigrants  selected  for 
this  colony,  it  is  said— 

Af  a  bod/,  they  have  giren  unmingled  satisfaotion 
wktnrer  keated ;  setting  an  example  which  may  be 
itow  of  eommanicating  itself  to  others :  but  that,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  ezeroise  an  inflnenoe,  not  only  within 
their  own  sphere,  bat  o?er  erery  grade  of  their  fellow* 
coMsis,  is  what  no  one  will  donbt  who  believes  in  the 
cftaaey  ii  good  example,  and  the  power  of  numbers  act- 
ia|  In  one  direction,  to  prodnoe  an  impression  over  a 
WMltgQffiiee. 

With  the  geography  and  history  of  the  settle- 
ment, of  whldi  Mr.  Murray  gives  a  brief  but  clear 
and  comprehensive  account^  we  shall  not  interfere. 
We  need  not  tell  that  the  settlement  is  a  depen- 
dency of  New  South  Wales— is  its  Irelamd;  and 
that  there  has,  consequently,  been  considerable 
discontent^  and  a  strong  desire  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union*  Mr.  Murray  seems  to  incline  to  a  sort  of 
Federal  union,  which,  without  separating  the  two 
porinces^  shall  give  the  weaker  one  more  power 
in  the  management  of  its  own  internal  aifairs, 
with  the  entire  control  of  its  revenue*  Lord  Stan- 
ley has  certainly  not  neglected  this  important 
setflement ;  but  Mr.  Murray  alleges,  not  without 
ntson,  that  a  seat  of  legiskture,  600  miles  off  at 
Sydney,  is  not  well  adapted  to  a  body  of  represen- 
tatires  who^  while  they  attend  to  public  business, 
tte  under  the  necessity,  at  the  same  time,  of  per- 
mally  superintending  their  own  commercial  or 
Agrieoltural  affairs ;  and  even  the  wealthiest  of 
the  Port-Phillipians  are  still  in  this  condition. 

Bal  the  meet  obnoxioas  by  ftr  of  all  the  grieTances 
^dusd  by  theeolonists  has  now  been  set  at  rest.  The 
leveaaes  of  the  two  eolooies  no  longer  join  in  forming  a 
Ceaeral  ftmd,  bnt  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other ; 
te  nhioh  arises  from  taxation  at  Port  PhiUip  being 
MW  deelaied  inapplicable  to  the  nses  of  Sydney.  Befbre 
this  ehaage  took  place,  the  younger  colony  was  placed 
in  a  ill  aaliou  of  extreme  hardship.  In  want  of  nnmeroos 
)n»1  iaprereBients^taeb  as  bridgefl,  roach,  pnblio  edi- 


fices, harbovrs,  and  especially  labour,  it  saw  the  proceeds 
of  its  land  sales,  by  which  ail  these  wants  might  have 
been  supplied,  systematically  diverted  into  the  treasury 
at  Sydney,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  absorbed  in 
the  support  of  that  district.  As  one  instance  alone,  the 
enormous  sum  of  300,000  pounds  was  raised  from  the 
sale  of  crown  lands  during  the  years  1840  and  1841.  01 
this,  soareely  one  half  was  deroted  to  the  introduction 
of  emigrants  into  the  colony ;  the  remainder  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  goyemment  of  Sydney,  for  the  furtherance 
of  emigration  to  its  own  shores,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
its  own  public  works ;  while  it  permitted  Melbourne  to 
grow  up  into  a  town  without  a  court-house,  or  gorem- 
ment  omees,  without  jails  of  an  efficient  description,  or 
even  a  bridge  oyer  the  river  by  which  it  is  divided  in 
two.  .  .  .  Of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  advancement 
of  the  colony,  none,  I  am  persuaded,  has  exercised  so 
baneftil  an  ixifluence  as  this;  and  had  not  a  timely  check 
been  put  to  it  by  the  present  administration,  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  step,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
assert,  that  the  career  of  the  colony  would  have  been 
seriously  endangered. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  to  justify  revolt* 
The  Deputy-governor,  Mr.  Latrobe,  is  exceedingly 
popular  in  the  seat  of  his  vice-royalty ,  Melbourne, 
This  is  rather  a  rare  fact,  we  believe,  in  any  small 
colony,  and  says  much  for  his  steady  and  judicious 
administration  of  even-handed  justice.  Theadminis- 
tration  of  justice,  the  police,  and  the  municipalautho* 
rity,  seem  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  other  Aus* 
tndian  colonies.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  very 
heavy  duties  upon  all  imported  spirits,  and  from  a 
duty  of  fire  peVcent.  adZlorm^npZ  tea,  nigar« 
and  wine.  Port  Phillip  has,  if  not  its  Com  Laws, 
then  a  fited  diayj  a  most  unwise  arrangement  iii 
any  new  settlement.  The  amount  is  five  per  cent, 
upon  flour,  meal,  wheat,  rice,  and  oihet  grain« 
This  is  but  a  inAeiothe  fixed  du^o£  Sn,  a-quarter 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  England  ;  but 
it  is  an  eviL  A  bounty  on  the  importation  of  corn 
and  provisions  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  cir-* 
cumstances  of  the  infant  colony,  if  it  oould  have 
been  afforded.  There  is  also  a  pretty  high  duty  on 
tobacco  and  snuff,  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  goods 
not  being  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  But 
the  sale  of  lands  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue.  There  is  now  little  or  no  un* 
improved  land  to  be  obtained  within  five  miles  of 
Melbourne  under  £10  an  acre. 

An  unwise  regulation,  as  it  tells  against  a  most 
valuable  class  of  settlers,  namely  farmers  of  small 
capital,  who  cultivate  their  land  by  their  own  and 
their  children's  labour,  is  the  prescribed  extent  of 
the  allotments  ;  which  prevents  any  man  wanting 
a  farm  from  obtaining  less  than  an  estate  of  two 
hundred  acres,  or  much  more.  Mr.  Murray  con- 
siders that 

It  will  be  more  advantageous  for  the  settler  on  a  small 
seals  to  eoneiude  a  purehase  with  some  landholder  $  aad| 
as  the  newspapers  teem  with  advertisements  of  land  for 
sale,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  in  making  a  selection  fironk 
land,  either  wholly  or  partially  improved,  or,  if  he  prefers 
it,  from  that  which  still  awaits  the  approach  of  the  axe 
or  pkngfa.  Of  the  latter  description,  there  is  stiU  an 
abundanoe  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Melboumei 
notwithstanding  the  broad  area  of  cleared  land  by  whieh 
it  is  begirt,  and  to  which  cultivation  is  daily  adding  its 
tribute.  Doubtless  the  prices  will  appear  startling  to 
the  inquirer,  especially  for  land  as  yet  in  a  rude  state ; 
bnt  a  little  experienee  will  convince  him  that  there  is 
lees  foundation  for  deemhig  them  exorbitant  than  seems 
reasonable  at  first  eight,  and  that  they  are  no  more  than 
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comniaiuuiate  with  the  high  profits  by  which  the  soil 
pays  the  labours  of  its  cnltiyator.  -  . 

There  are  many  important  details  to  which, 
though  they  nearly  conoem  persons  intending  to 
emigrate,  we  cannot  even  advert ;  nor  does  Bfr.  Mur- 
ray speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  the 
soil  and  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  colony. 
He  defers  to  the  judgmemt  and  opinions  of  those 
who  ought  to  know  better  than  any  temporary 
sojourner ;  and  quotes  at  considerable  length  the 
report  of  a  praeUcal  agriculturist,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bolden,  whose  experience  of  colonial  husbandry 
is  of  some  years'  standing.  Of  the  cattle  and  sheep 
of  the  colony  that  gentleman  said,  at  a  public  din- 
ner given  to  Governor  Gipps,— 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  cattle  thrive  here  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner;  and  many  of  you  are  aware  that  I 
have  procured  the  returns  at  which  beef  has  been  sup- 
plied at  home  to  the  English  navy  and  the  East  India 
Company  for  many  years.  I  consider  that  we  may  supply 
tiiem  with  salt  provisions  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  rate  at  which  they  have  hitherto  received  them. 
In  Ihct,  no  country  in  the  world  is  capable  of  producing 
hsef  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  this  colony ;  for,  in  all  coun- 
tries nearer  the  tropics,  their  food  is  destroyed  in  the 
summer  season ;  and  in  colder  latitudes  it  requires  arti- 
fidal  means  to  produce  Jht  beef  in  winter.  But  here  our 
cattle  are  Jht  and  thriTing  all  the  year  round ;  and,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Smith- 
field  diows  for  many  years,  I  never  saw  beasts  there  ex- 
hibited fktter  than  what  I  have  seen  produced  on  the 
natural  herlMtge  of  this  country.  Take,  therefore,  the 
open  and  drier  plains  for  the  production  of  fine  wool, 
which  this  climate  produces  in  such  perfection.  Let  the 
moister  and  more  thinly-wooded  districts  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  growth  of  cattle  for  supplying  the  British 
navy  and  various  parts  of  the  world  wim  salt  provisions; 
and  let  the  rich  alluvial  ilats  be  taken  for  the  purposes 
of  agricultare,  capable  of  growing  food  in  the  utmost 
abundance  for  many  hundred  times  our  present  popula- 
tion."* 

But,  in  Australia,  a  fertile  soil  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  the 
sole  tcflt  by  which  a  landed  property  is  valued.  Perhaps 
a  more  paramount  consideration  than  any  is  the  fS&ct  of 
its  enjoying  a  copious  supply  of  water,  summer  as  well 
as  winter.  No  land,  indeed,  is  ever  offered  to  the  public, 
either  by  government  or  private  individuals,  that  does  not 
diqilay  its  extent  of  ^water-frontage  f  because,  wanting 
that  essential  point,  no  one  would  ever  think  of  looking 
at  it :  but  the  inquirer  must  satisfy  himself  by  personal 
obserration  as  to  the  whole  truth  of  such  statements. 

Mr.  Murray  gives  many,  and,  we  daresay,  very 
useful  hints  and  advices  to  the  emigrant  farmer ; 
but  we  must  look  to  matters  of  more  general  home 
interest,  and  seek  a  little  of  what  may  entertain 
and  enliven  ordinary  readers,  as  well  as  instruct 
the  colonial  farmer.  So  we  turn  abruptly  to  life 
in  the  Bush,  to  the  heart  of  which  the  traveller  is 
on  his  way  :-— 

I  have  said  that  ftshion  has  few  courtiers  in  the  wil- 
derness to  which  we  are  hastening.  But  this  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  is  a  mistake.  A  more  carefhl  surrey  of 
my  companion's  outward  man,  induces  me  to  believe 
that,  deep  In  the  dark  woods  in  our  front,  we  shall  find 
an  oracle  whose  voice  has  been  consulted  in  these  i^quip- 
ments  rather  more  than  private  taste.  Something  there 
is  of  a  desire  to  cultivate  a  rough  outside,  which,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  is  reckoned  highly  genteel  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bush,  and,  at  least,  possesses  the  merit  of 
being  in  keeping  with  the  sylvan  scenes  they  frequent, 

*  Mr.  Bolden  alio  eulogiied  the  simin  crops,  which,  even  in 
jmn  of  drought,  he  ndd,  far  exeecaed  in  produce  per  acre,  as 
well  as  in  quality,  the  home  growth.  But  Mr.  Bolden  may 
be  languine.  He  hat  not  aaia  how  many  acres  it  requires  to 
pastuie  a  kheep  in  Port  Phillip.—^.  T.  M. 


It  is  difficult,  to  be  sure,  to  shine  in  the  homely  appoint- 
ments to  which  necessity,  as  much  as  ikney,  eondenms 
them.  Hats  of  Indian  grass,  shooting-coats  of  fristian, 
nether  garments  fortified  on  tiie  exterior  with  a  casing 
of  kangaroo  leather,  and  half-boots  once  black,  but  now 
of  the  latest  mud  colour,  form  no  very  picturesque  oos- 
tume  ;  yet  thoee  who  study  to  be  the  obsnrved  of  all 
observers^  contrive  to  throw  over  the  whole  a  kind  of 
pixatioal  air,  hj  girding  on  black  leathern  belts,  with 
huge  brass  bucUes,  and  by  clothing  their  bronsed  visages 
witii  moustaches  and  beards  of  Turkish  luxuriance.  I 
fear,  however,  that  much  of  the  intended  Affect  is  lost 
by  being  associated  with  the  peacefhl,  if  not  ungenteel 
pursuits  of  counting  sheep  and  driving  cattle.    .    .     . 

In  the  meantime  we  have  left  beh^d  us  the  unpaved 
streets  of  Blelboume,  fkmed  for  the  gutters  that  mean- 
der from  side  to  side  in  deep-worn  channels,  which,  it 
would  appear,  are  purposely  neglected,  in  order  to  in- 
struct the  population  in  leaping  during  the  day,  and  to 
flunish  bnuses  and  broken  limbs  by  night  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science 

A  few  miles  from  town  we  begin  to  lose  many  of  the 
tokens  of  life  and  industry  that  have  served  to  render 
our  ride  less  lonely.  Fewer  fences  become  visible, 
running  their  straight  lines. through  the  woods,  and  yon 
catch  fewer  glimpses  of  cottages  and  houses  planted  in 
the  centre  of  square  enclosures :  everything  dmiotes  that 
we  are  getting  into  the  bush 

About  fifteen  miles  from  town  there  is  a  station  lying 
in  our  route,  at  which  my  companion  proposes  to  make  a 
halt  for  an  hour  or  two.  His  keen  eyes  soon  detect  the 
track  that  turns  off  from  the  main  road  and  leads  to- 
wards the  huts ;  and  before  we  have  penetrated  fkr  by 
its  windings,  the  gleaming  of  yellow  grain  is  half  seen 
through  some  disikant  trees,  and  announces  this  to  be 
the  site  of  the  home  station.  •  A  rude  fbnce  surrounds 
the  field  which  is  only  partially  cleared,  not  a  few  giants 
of  the  forest  still  dotting  its  snrfkce ;  some  towering  over 
the  crop,  mere  pillars  of  charcoal,  while  others  fiourish 
in  fiill  foliage.  In  the  centre  stands  the  principal  hut, 
with  two  or  three  others  intended  to  serre  as  offices. 
Their  whole  appearance  is  characteristic  of  a  half- 
savage  state  of  existence.  The  walls  are  constructed  of 
that  material  known  in  the  colony  as  '^  wattle  and  dab," 
or,  in  other  words,  a  ftame  of  wicker-work  overspread 
with  mud;  and  support  a  roof  covered  with  ndls  of  bark 
which  the  wooden  stretchers  that  press  them  down  can 
scarcely  keep  from  resuming  their  original  circular 
shape.  Two  or  three  windows,  or  port-holes,  admit  the 
light;  while  a  huge,  misshapen  chimney  of  turf  flanks  one 
end  of  the  dwelling  in  fh>nt,  which,  on  the  whole,  may 
be  considered  as  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  a  budi  hut. 
At  the  door  the  master  comes  out  to  receive  us,  and  to 
give  us  a  welcome  with  all  the  unceremonious  tibongh 
kindly  hospitality  of  a  settler.  The  interior  by  no  means 
belies  the  expectations  exdted  by  these  observations. 
Stumbling  over  a  mud  floor,  moulded  by  heary  heels  into 
an  excellent  model  of  a  mountainous  region,  we  find  our 
way  to  a  seat;  and,  safely  balanced  thereon,  after  one  or 
two  unsuccessftil  attempts,  for  it  has  a  great  tendency  to 
topple  over,  we  peroeiye  we  are  in  an  apartment  Uiat 
seems  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
inside  of  the  walls  differs  in  nothing  from  the  exterior 
except  that  the  mud  is  a  little  smooSier  ;  but  the  bark 
above  our  head8ishiddenfh>myiew  by  a  ceUingof  canvass 
stretched  across ;  once,  perhaps,  of  snowy  purity,  but  now 
sadly  defaced  by  sundry  stains  and  blotches^ — ^the 
handiwork  of  a  leaky  roof  and  the  last  rainy  season.  At 
one  side  yawns  the  firepUice,  a  cavern  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, within  which  a  whist  party  might  ensconce  them- 
selves very  oomfortably,  and  with  plenty  of  room  to 
spare.  As  it  is  now  midsummer,  instead  of  the  ponder- 
ous logs,  or  rather  trunks  of  trees  tiiat  are  wont  to  roar 
and  blase  as  if  in  a  fhmace,  the  light  of  day  descends 
from  a  wide  aperture  intended  to  serve  as  a  chimney, 
and  fiUs  the  vacancy  with  warm  sunshine.  Doors  and 
windows  of  extraordinary  architecture  complete  tiie  pic- 
ture. Through  one  of  the  doors,  which  boasts  of  as 
many  creyices  as  planks,  I  have  a  view  of  another  apart- 
ment, whose  arrangements  bespeak  it  to  be  the  chuiber 
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tSttSaB  bost.  Indeed,  ii  wonld  be  an  excess  of  civility 
to  ask  to  be  sbown  over  tbe  bonse ;  as  from  tbe  spot 
where  I  sit,  wbat  firom  ebinks  in  tbe  fuurtitions  and  eye- 
let boles  in  tbe  wood-work,  I  bave  a  pretty  fiur  idea  of 
the  length  snd  breadth  of  the  rooms  a^Joinmg.  All  this 
zoo^uieBB  is  Tendered  still  more  striking  by  its  eontrast 
vith  tbe  flmitorey  which,  owing  to  &e  proximity  of 
tswBy  is  tKt  superior  to  that  nsnally  seen  in  the  bush. 
Mahogany  displaye  itself  in  tiie  soik  and  table,  although 
both  wesr  a  kmd  of  reckless  air,  as  if  inured  by  long 
ottge  to  the  hard  knocks  of  a  roving  life ;  and  in  one 
eomor  a  pianoforte  halts  upon  three  1^,  the  remaining 
ma^bet  ilndmg  no  soundings  in  a  deep  exeaTation  that 
lies  underneath  it.  Directly  oyer  the  instrument  bangs 
ooeofthe  largest  blots  in  the  eanyass  ceiling,  indicating 
that  here  the  floods  pour  down  theur  heaTiest  streams  ; 
and  while  I  am  pondering  how,  in  a  rainy  day,  the  per- 
fanner  keeps  her  post — whether  she  sits  with  an  nm- 
biella  om£sad,  or  puts  on  a  mantle — the  lady  of  tbe 
Wase,  or  rather  hut,  enters  and  puts  a  stop  to  farther 
speenlation.  I^e  is  a  natiye  of  this  new  world — an 
Anglo- Australian ;  has  trarelled  nowhere  but  in  Austra- 
lia ;  and  has  seen  no  other  metropolis  but  Sydney,  where 
sbe  was  bom.  Like  all  her  sister  Australians,  the 
bsitess  is  in  possession  of  no  small  share  of  personal 
attnetiotts,  and  partakes,  to  the  Aill,  of  the  style  of 
beanty  by  which  they  are  characterized.  Daiic  eyes 
and  dark  hair  generally  prevail,  and  are  united  to  a 
coBplexion  which  seems  to  own  the  influence  of  a 
loathflm  sun.  Though  there  is  no  want  of  rich  bloom 
on  the  cheeks,  it  is  flu*  less  fiur  than  what  we  are  accus- 
toaed  to  see  on  our  northern  shores.  In  truth  they  are 
a  lughly-interesting  race,  and  are  gifted  with  much  to 
win  the  goodwill  of  the  stranger.  In  particular,  yon 
will  obs^ve  a  gentleness  of  manner,  of  tone,  and  move- 
ment, that  seems  natural  to  all;  sometimes,  it  must  be 
eonfesaed,  verging  upon  languor,  but  at  all  times  convey* 
ing  the  impression  of  great  amiability  and  tenderness  of 
di^odtion. 

Bat  the  pictaiesque  and  the  awful,  like  the  use- 

fal,  we  must  hnny  past,  as  if  **  the  forest  were  on 

fire"  behind  ns,  (as  Mr. Murray  and  his  companion 

actually  found  it,)  to  get  to  another  lodge  in  the 

vildemesB. 

Onr  destination  is  at  length  in  sight :  a  low  hut,  the 
IkictBre  of  rustic  neatness,  and  far  superior  to  the  habita- 
tion I  have  fbrmerly  described;  having  reason  to  boast  of 
its  ihingle  roof  and  the  porch  by  which  you  enter.  Before 
the  door  lies  a  garden,  railed  in  and  sloping  down  to  a 
wate^bole,  whose  brimming  waters,  ever  clear  and  sweet 
throngbottt  the  long  reign  of  summer,  have  been  the  chief 
tttiaction  in  the  choice  of  this  site.  Further  back  stand 
tbe  oflloes  and  bams,  shaded  by  noble  gum  trees;  and  a 
hrge  paddock,  enclosed  with  a  stiff  fence,  covers  many 
an  acre  of  the  native  pasture;  while  another  fence  sur- 
nonds  a  patch  <tf  grovring  wheat, — both  enclosures  ap- 
pearing ^jd  diminutive  plots  amid  the  open  expanse  in 
wUeh  they  are  situated.  Little  there  is  to  remind  you 
of  borne;  for  everything  has  been  reared  after  a  rade 
Mion.  Yet  this  is  the  abode  of  life ;  and  how  welcome 
the  n|^  to  him  who  feels,  as  he  enters  the  light  of  the 
deuing,  that  going  down  into  the  forest  has  been,  in 
tnthjlike  **  going  dovm  to  the  great  deep !".... 

Onr  accommodations  within  are,  for  the  bush,  on  a 
>opeib  sode  :  a  real  table  and  real  chairs, — not  the  few 
pianki  nailed  together,  nor  the  wooden  stools  which  you 
ind  as  substitutes  in  other  huts;  and,  moreover,  an  old 
M  packing-box  flgnres  as  a  book-case,  and  contains  a 
doaen  wefl-thnmbed  volumes;  and  there  are  doors  to  the 
inner  apartments,  and  curtains  to  the  four  panes  of  glass 
tfaat  admit  the  light,  while  everything  is  sompulously 
dean,— thanks  to  my  entertainer's  housekeeper,  who  is 
Kfuded  as  the  paragon  of  her  profession  idl  over  the 
ctNtttry  side.  At  the  early  hour  of  six  we  have  tea 
■erred  up.  This  is  the  beverage  of  the  bush;  master  or 
>aa,  yoQ  win  And  no  other  liquid  but  this  to  moisten 
your  day;  and  if  yon  vrish  to  indulge,  you  must  be  sa- 
tisfied vrith  the  kettle  and  its  temperate  contents.  At 
dinner,  tiie  eups  are  ranged  beside  the  plates  as  at  break- 


fitst,'and  tbe  servant  pours  out  hs  niany  libation^  as  you 
please.  The  same  thing  is  done  at  supper;  and  between 
meals,  whenever  you  ftel  thirsty,  the  cry  is  for  some 
more  tea,  which  speedily  makes  its  appearance.  The 
oceans  that  are  thus  disposed  of  amount  to  something 
quite  incredible;  and  confirmed  topers  never  emptied  so 
many  hogsheads  as  a  regular  bushman  does  boxes  of  tea. 

All  other  liquids  of  a  stronger  description  ate 

almost  universally  banished;  not  so  much,  it  must  be 
confessed,  from  choice  as  from  the  utter  impossibility  of 
obtaining  them  in  the  interior.  Before  a  keg  of  rum 
reaches  its  destination,  unnumbered  are  the  dangers 
through  which  it  must  run  the  gauntlet.  Drays  wtU  up- 
set on  bad  roads,  and  their  cargo  be  wrecked  beyond 
the  hopes  of  salvage;  faithless  drivers  «tf^  broach  the 
cask,  and  make  merry  with  what  was  to  gladden  their 
masters*  hearts ;  and,  worst  of  all,  should  it  safely  ar- 
rive, on  the  news  being  spread,  the  whole  country  side 
will  flock  to  Judge  of  its  quality,  {uid  %piU  remain  until 
the  last  drop  is  drained,  and  the  possessor  nearly  driven 
to  the  brink  of  despair.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  pra- 
dent  settlers  prefer  loading  their  dray  with  something 
more  enduring  than  the  ill-fbted  fire-vrater. 

As  a  substitute  for  bread,  we  have  damper, — the  staff 
of  life  in  the  backwoods  of  Australia.  Take  a  mass  of 
dough,  shaped  like  a  thin  cheese,  cover  it  over  with  hot 
emigre,  let  it  remain  till  the  crust  is  hard,  and  then 
scrape  away  the  ashes,  and  yon  have  damper  before 
you.  With  your  knife  cut  off  a  wedge  and  hand  the. 
loaf  to  your  next  neighbour.  Be  not  particular  if  the 
aforesaid  knife  has  just  been  employed  about  your  mut- 
ton chop,  as  spare  ones  are  a  luxury  you  must  not  ex- 
pect in  the  bush  ;  and  if,  as  a  last  resource,  you  think  of 
wiping  yours  on  the  table-cloth,  ten  to  one  such  an  ar* 
tide  is  unknown  within  the  compass  of  twenty  miles. 

At  this  station,  the  wonder  and  envy  of  sur- 
ronnding  stations,  there  was  found  the  magnifi- 
cence of  delft  dishes,  not  more  than  the  half  of 
them  cracked  I — an  extraordinary  degree  of  refine- 
ment this.  The  tobacco  pipe  is  the  great  soother 
of  life  in  the  Bosh ;  and  the  shorter  and  blacker, 
the  more  like  the  genuine  Scotch  eutHe  or  the  Iridi 
dhudeen,  the  pipes  are,  they  are  the  more  prized, 
and  often  shrined  in  cases  of  silver,  though  genera 
ally  worn  in  the  hat-band,  like  those  of  the  **  fin- 
est pisantry,"  at  once  for  ornament  and  safety. 
At  the  last  station  described,  the  stock  amounted 
to  three  thousand  sheep,  whidi  is  considered  under 
the  average  of  such  establishments ;  with  a  few- 
head  of  cattle^  and  some  horses.  The  run^  or 
range  of  pasturage,  was  considered  a  fine  one. 
The  details  of  managing  stock  seem  much  the 
same  as  those  described  by  other  writers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Wages 
are  reported  as  oomparatively  high  in  all  these 
colonies ;  hut  this  surely  does  not  apply  to  the 
wages  of  shepherds,  a  most  important  cliuss  of  la- 
bourers, who  are  now  better  paid  at  home.  The  pre- 
vailing disease  among  the  flocks  appears  of  a  much 
more  malignant  nature  than  any  of  which  we 
have  experience  at  home;  The  **  scab"  is  one  of. 
the  worst  ills  with  which  the  settler,  if  a  flock-mas- 
ter, has  to  contend.  The  effect  of  this  frightful  con- 
tagious distemper,  is  to  deteriorate  both  the  quanti- 
ty and  quality  of.  the  wool,  besides  proving  highly 
injurious  to  the  constitution  of  the  sheep ;  and — 

So  subtle  is  the  contagion,  that  a  piece  of  tainted 
wool,  thrown  into  a  fold,  is  quite  suflicient  to  communi- 
cate the  poison,  which  immediately  spreads  like  wildfire 
among  the  flock,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a  tedious 
and  expensive  process.  An  ai^lication  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, several  times  repeated,  is  found  to  be  the  most 
•ffectual  remedy.    Yet  tbe  disease  is  never  wholly  ex- 
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iirpatod^  although  the  diMp  an  reported  ''clean/'  and 
freqaentlj  breaks  forth  again  after  a  short  disappear- 


At  one  time^  the  evil  looked  so  serious,  that  the 
colonial  Leguiatnre  attempted  to  check  it  by  a 
sort  of  sheep  gmravtine^  which,  like  all  regulations 
of  the  kind,  proved  uwleas.  Mr.  Murray,  wains 
the  emigrant  who  intends  to  become  a  sheep-far- 
mer, against  not  only  unclean  sheep,  but  against 
the  rery  ground  where  tainted  flocks  have  ever 
browsed.  The  commercial  embarrassmeDts  of  thi^ 
and  the  larger  colony,  hate  necessarily  been  re- 
flected on  the  sheep-farmers ;  but  Mr.  Murray 
administers  consolation,  applicable  at  least  to  those 
who  have  sufficient  capital  or  credit  to  be  able  to 
wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  he  say8> 

So  long  as  a  market  for  wool  is  fbnnd  in  England,  the 
aheep-fknaer  need  not  mnrmnr  londly  at  his  aconmu- 
lating  flooka  :  for  while  their  fleeoes  pay  all  expenses, 
he  can  afford  to  wait  till  better  times  arriye  ;  more  for- 
tunate tSiMi  those  "vfho  must  either  effect  sales  or  elose 
their  eetablishnenta  in  despair ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that 
I  hsTe  seen  of  his  present  condition,  has  oonyinced  me 
to  the  full,  that  he  is  placed  in  the  situation  of  one  who 
does  not  lose  ground,  but  whose  progress  is  merely  sus- 
pended for  a  season. 

Showing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
both  kinds  of  stock,  cattle  and  sheep,  Mr.  Murray 
leaves  the  emigrant  to  choose  between  them,  and 
paints  the  life  of  the  '^  gentleman  farmer  "  in  fairer 
colours  than  we  have  sometimes  seen  employed.  But 
much  depends  on  taste.  To  some  men  there  is  a 
resistless  charm  in  the  wild  freedom  of  gipsy  life. 
Danger  from  the  Aborigines,  or  the  more  formid- 
able Bnshraogers,  is  held  of  little  moment,  while 
the  ^Bgid  and  l(usnre  of  the  farmer-proprietors  are 
highly  prized.  And  when  this  ease  and  absence 
of  care  extends  to  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  prised 
too  highly*  That  "  Care  killed  a  cat,"  was  never 
so  true  in  English  society  as  at  this  time.  "  In 
truth,"  says  Mr.  Murray, 

There  are  few  vocations  that,  on  the  whole,  make 
such  slender  demands  on  one's  time  and  energies.  Your 
morning's  canter  round  the  station  being  ended,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  at  jour  disposal,  either  for  pastime 
or  other  punrnita  ;  or  if  of  an  actiye  temperament,  and 
indisposed  to  louQge  away  the  hours  as  most  of  the  set- 
tlers do,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  a  mnltitode 
of  occupations  connected  with  your  establishment  which 

will  fully  occupy  your  spare  time In  fact,  I 

can  compare  the  settler's  li&  to  nothing  so  much  as  that 
of  a  country  gentleman,  who,  from  choice,  takes  an  active 
management  in  the  operations  of  his  estate ;  and  who, 
without  being  compelled  to  an  unremitting  superinten- 
dence, devotes  himself  to  his  pursuit,  only  so  far  as  he 
finds  consistent  with  his  convenience.  That  such  a  life, 
therefore,  has  many  charms,  is  readily  to  be  imagined, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  ease  and  independence  wUch  it 
confers  OB  those  who  embrace  it.  «...  .  With 
what  feelings  must  the  change  be  welcomed  by  the 
youth  lately  emancipated  from  some  of  the  mercantile 
dungeons  of  London  or  Liverpool,  and  now  free  to  range 
oTsr  the  little  domain  he  calls  his  own  ;  his  hours,  his 
movements,  and  his  will,  for  the  first  time,  at  his  sole  dis- 
posal . 

Having  drawn  a  rather  flattering  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  Bush,  in  all  its  wild  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, he  concludes, 

If  this  representation  be  truly  drawn,  it  is  applicable 
to  three-fourths  of  the  settlers,  not  only  in  the  distriot 
of  Port  Phillip,  but  in  every  colony  of  Australia, 


The  cruelties  and  atrocities  that  have  been 
practised  upon  the  Aborigines  are  not  altogether 
veiled  by  Mr.  Murray,  nor  at  all  vindicated ;  but 
they  are  either  imputed  to  the  convict  servants  of 
the  settlers  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  self-defence. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  natural  history,  that 
the  cattle  of  the  colonists  have  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  the  presence  of  the  natives,  ficom 
whom  they  will  flee,  if  at  liberty;  and  that  the 
sight  of  "  a  black  fellow"  will  liirow  a  bullock- 
tcAm  into  ^^  the  most  admired  disorder."  Aware 
of  this  bestial  prejudice,  the  natives  take  a 
mischievous  pleasure  in  setting  the  herds  of  any 
settler  at  whom  they  have  a  grudge,  a-scampering 
among  those  of  his  neighbours,  to  their  mutual 
annoyance.  Some  measures  have  been  adopted  by 
the  colonial  government  for  the  protection  and 
civilisation  of  the  natives ;  but,  like  tiie  Bed  Men, 
and  the  Aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  a 
few  more  generations  they  will  probably  have  dis- 
appeared wiili  the  kangaroo  and  the  emu. 

Mr.  Murray  concludes  with  some  judicious  ad-^ 

vice  to  emigrants,  whom  he  neither  buoys  up  with 

extravagant  hopes,  nor  unduly  depresses.    On  an 

important  head  he  remarks^" 

In  flbct,  there  are  but  two  classes  of  indiriduals  desired 
in  the  colony,  and  who  alone  ha^e  any  chance  of  succeed- 
ing ;  viz.,  the  indindual  with  capital,  and  the  individual 
with  labour.  Both  of  these  have  as  wide  a  field  open  for 
their  respective  qualifioations  as  could  be  wished ;  both 
will  find  their  riches,  whether  lying  in  their  coffers  or  in 
their  thews  and  sinews,  yielding  a  fourfold  increase  from 
being  transplanted  to  tills  distant  soil ;  both  hare  within 
their  grasp  the  attainment  of  opulence,  by  the  exereise 
of  no  more  than  common  industry  and  prudence.  To  these, 
the  colony  will  prove  an  El  Dorado;  but  by  all  others 
it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  the  difficulties  they  ex- 
pect to  avoid  by  coming  here,  are  not  a  whit  less  fbrmid- 
able  and  perplexing  than  in  the  mother  country.  Neither 
is  this  a  place  for  wose  who  rear  their  visions  of  emi- 
nence upon  their  abilities All  the  profes- 
sions may  be  regarded  as  either  overstocked,  or  as  so 
feebly  supported  as  to  hold  forth  no  inducements  for 
their  practice.  In  the  bush  there  are  numbers  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  who,  finding  in  Melbourne  no  scope 
for  their  avocations,  have  wisely  turned  sheep-farmers, 
and  retired  thither,  where  their  presence,  especially  that 
of  the  medical  fraternity,  confers  a  benefit  on  their  own 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  Of  those  who  have  re- 
mained in  town,  there  are  none,  unless  rendered  inde- 
pendent by  other  means,  who  succeed  in  deriving  more 
than  a  bare  competence  from  their  occupations.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  Uie  idea  of  acquiring  wealth  ought  nerer 
to  be  entertained  by  him  who  cannot  bring  pecuniary 
resources  to  his  aid. 

The  poseession  of  £5000,  or  upwards,  of  capital, 
enables  a  man  to  make  a  rapid  fortune.  He  need 
not  invest  it  all  in  stock.  Loans  upon  mortgages 
bear  from  10  to  15  per  cent  interest,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  equally  safe  as  in  England.  With  the 
present  low  rate  of  interest  in  England,  and  its 
vast  amount  of  nearly  useless  capital,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  rate  of  interest  keeps  up  so  long 
in  these  colonies.  The  influx  of  British  money, 
though  the  late  ^  commercial  crisis"  will  not  acce- 
lerate its  flow,  must  speedily  tend  to  equalize  the 
rate  of  interest ;  if  ^commission''  and  '^iEtgencies" 
were  once  placed  upon  a  sound  and  proper  footing* 
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A  GOSSIP  ON  SENSUOUS  INFLUENCES. 


WiTBoiiT  advocating  any  one  of  the  abstmae 
doefcrines  concerning  Mind,  whioli  hare  from  time 
to  time  absorbed  the  attention  of  philoeophere^  or 
pmoming  to  point  out  the  relative  raloe  of  the 
Bttttrial  emanations  of  Epicurus,  the  phantoms 
of  Aiifetotley  the  archetypes  of  Plato^  the  visbn- 
aij  B(»ientitifl8  of  Berkeley,  the  acquired  ideas  of 
Locke^  or  the  bumps  and  hollows  of  the  Gall-ic 
philosophy,  in  solring  the  enigma  of  the  Human 
Mind,  we  wiUventnie  on  the  recital  of  a  few  illus* 
tntioBs^  which  serve  to  show  the  deep  and  mysta* 
liont  influence  which  extemal  incidents  have  had 
in  the  formation  of  character,  in  the  masses  and 
mths  individual.  In  doing  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
nD|iiy  that  ^  man  ia  the  creature  of  circumstances ;" 
bt  with  the  universally-quoted  Shakspere  we 
agree:  **  'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  this  or  that ; 
oer  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  which  our  wills  are 
gaidenera :  so  that»  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow 
kttuee,  or  set  hyssop,  or  weed  up  thyme,  either  to 
^ATe  it  sterile  with  idleness  or  manured  with  in- 
dostzy,  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of 
this  lies  in  our  wUls."  Guarding,  then,  against 
nj  miseonoeption  on  this  pointy  and  allowing  the 
Wnity  aad  truth  of  the  passage  quoted,  we  shall 
jet  lind  that  individuals  have  been  much  led  by 
estenud  pageantry ;  often  kept  in  thraldom  by  the 
nme ;  and  at  other  times  have  gathered,  from  a 
psnng  incident,  facte  and  principles  which  have 
ertshKshed  their  fune,  and  blessed  mankind. 
Wheiever  it  has  been  the  object  of  interested  par- 
ties to  mask  truth  or  conoeid  error,  there  has  the 
Jmngiwation  been  appealed  to  by  a  thousand  scenes, 
and  the  excited  feelings  enlisted  to  their  service^ 
We  eee  this  forcibly  illustrated  in  all  matters  of 
Ke^ott.  Wherever  it  has  been  wished  to  convert 
the  innate  feeling  of  reverence  to  Grod  into  a  mere 
ageat  for  acquiring  command  or  gaining  wealth, 
thtie  the  magic  of  extemal  influences  has  been 
bought  into  play  to  bewilder  the  fancy  and  intoxi- 
cate the  min^  which  would,  if  uninfluenced,  descry 
truth,  and  be  led  to  a  deep  adoration  of  its  loveli- 
BSH^  nmplietty,  and  beauty.  In  considering,  for 
iastaiicei  ^^  character  of  the  early  Britons,  and 
the  knowledge  that  was  then  existing  in  our  island, 
we  are  strudc  with  the  amount  of  superstition  that 
then  prevailed.  There  must  have  been  some  ela- 
Iteiate  machinery  at  work  to  keep  the  mind  in 
sadi  dark  subjection.  History  teems  with  much 
that  is  wondrous  and  startling.  It  teUs  usof  mighty 
eavee  and  gloomy  forests,  stupendous  altars,  and 
magic  incantations.  But  let  us  enter  a  little  into  the 
Kqientitions  rites  of  this  extraordinary  race  of  men. 

The  Dmids  had  as  many  orders  and  grades  of 
isnk,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  hierarchy  of  the  pre- 
■ent  day ;  and  their  dress  was  modified  and  regu- 
lated by  individual  rank.  Each  suffered  his  beard 
to  grow  to  the  greatest  possible  length;  and  around 
Ms  neck  wore  the  mysterious  serpent-egg.  Won- 
derful and  magic  powers  were  ascribed  to  this.  It 
vas  reported  &at  each  egg  was  the  product  of  a 
namber  of  seip^dts  rolled  together  in  a  coil^  and 


that  it  was  hurled  into  the  air,  at  the  moment  of 
its  formation,  aco<mipanied  with  hisses  and  sounds ; 
that  the  birth  had  been  watched  by  a  Druid  in 
fuU  pontifical  robes,  mounted  on  a  white  horse ; 
that,  at  the  moment  it  was  hurled  ii^to  air,  he  sped 
forward,  and  caught  the  treasure  in  an  unsullied 
tunic  ere  it  had  been  polluted  by  a  touch  of  earth ; 
that  in  the  deepest  spot  of  the  gloomy  temple,  its 
virtues  had  been  redted,  and,  amid  prayers  and  in- 
cantations, it  was  conveyed  with  all  its  mysterious 
attributes^  to  the  neck  of  the  possessor.  Like  the 
Brahmins,  the  Druidical  priests  had  a  species  of 
bull  sacred  to  the  worship  of  their  gods.  They 
Were  beautiful  animala.  Their  horns  were  short, 
clear,  and  slightly  curved ;  and  their  skins  being 
of  snowy  whiteness,  they  formed  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  landscape,  as  they  roamed  through 
the  dark  paths  or  open  vistas  of  the  forests.  We 
will  now  follow  the  Druids  through  one  of  their 
awfid  ceremonies.  It  is  a  high  festival.  It  is  the 
tenth  of  March— the  first  day  of  their  year.  A 
solitary  misletoe  has  been  discovered.  It  is  even- 
ing. Every  light,  from  the  small  rush  in  the 
squalid  hut  to  the  larger  light  of  the  then  rude 
palace,  is  extinguished.  The  night  is  sacred  to 
the  worship  of  the  serpent,  and  of  fire.;  and  die 
mistletoe  is  about  to  be  cut  from  the  sacred  oak. 
Two  snow-white  bulls  have  been  captured.  They 
are  led  forward  through  the  hallowed  grove.  The 
gloomy  forest  is  entered  by  thousands ;  rude  musio 
is  sounding;  and  the  white-robed  priests^  with 
wand  in  lumd,  are  following,  with  measured  step,  in 
the  wake  of  one  of  nobler  mien,  and  more  com* 
manding  look,  and  whose  dress  bespeaks  him  an 
Arch-Druid.  In  his  hand  is  a  golden  knife,  and 
his  robes  have  a  longer  sweep,  and  nrare  graceful 
foldings,  than  those  of  his  attendants.  The  mys- 
^^9  egg-bearing  chain  that  encircles  his  neck  is 
more  massive ;  -  his  wand  is  loftier ;  and  a  "  breast- 
plate of  justice ''  rests  on  his  bosom.  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  painted  with  ochre^  or  covered 
with  skins,  are  following  in  their  rear.  The  ores* 
centie  moon  is  shining  on  high ;  but  its  silvery 
light  scarce  penetrates  the  dark  forest.  The  solemn 
group  moves  on ;  and  the  cry  of  many  a  startled 
bird  salutee  the  ear.  Many  a  vista  has  been  trod« 
den ;  and  a  long  and  weary  way  has  been  wended 
among  trees  that  have  battled  the  storm  for  cen- 
turies. But  a  gnarled  and  gigantic  oak  ia  at 
length  descried,  stretching  out  its  withered  and 
mighty  arms  in  the  faint  moonshine.  Around 
its  hoary  trunk,  and  from  its  knotfy  limbs, 
the  sacred  bough  displays  its  pearly  berries. 
This  is  the  object  of  their  pUgrimage*  The  priests 
draw  near.  The  music  and  the  clamour  cease* 
The  painted  multitude  stand,  with  tremblmg 
awe,  in  the  dim  distance.  The  animals  are 
brought  forward,  and  their  horns  are  now  lashed 
to  the  body  of  the  tree.  Their  bellowings  make 
the  woods  echo ;  but  the  mysterious  rite  is  not 
accomplished.  A  Druid  ascends  the  tree,  and 
with  a  golden  knife  severs  the  sacred  bough  from 
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its  foster-parent;  bat  no  human  hand  has  yet 
polluted  it  by  a  touch.    Its  fall  is  gently  checked 
by  the  slender  wand  of  the  Arch-Druid,  and  it  is 
caught  in  a  white  doth  to  be  borne  with  solemn 
pomp  to  the  temple  of  the  Terrible  Power  to  whom 
the  groves  are  sacred.    The  bulls  are  now  slain ; 
the  Yisoera  are  examined,  and  diyination   sue* 
ceeds.    But  other  sacrifices  are  demanded,  and  the 
slaughtered  animals  are  yet  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altars  of  the  temple.     The  groves  are  retrodden 
with  solemnity  as  before,  and  the  rude,  hideous^ 
gigantic  pile  is  once  more  reached.    The  god  re- 
quires a  human  sacrifice,  and  one  has  been  kept 
for  the  occasion.    Deep  in  the  earth  a  dungeon 
has  been  prepared,  and  there  the  condenmed  culprit 
has  been  immured,  through  many  a  dreary  week, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  sacrificial 
offering.    He  now  comes  forth,  pale,  weak,  and 
thin.    His  sandy  hair  has  grown  lank  and  wixy, 
and  the  ochre-stained  lines  of  his  body  and  his 
face,  though  somewhat  faded,  form  a  ghastly  con- 
trast to  the  blanched  appearance  of  the  rest  of  his 
person  and  visage  :  for  his  eyes  are  sunk  in  their 
orbits,  and  his  cheek  is  haggard  with  fear.    Dark 
days  spent  in  awful  musings,  long  nights  of  pain- 
ful watching  or  frightful  dreams,  have  exhausted 
every  energy,  and  made  him  a  weak,  trembling, 
emaciated  wretch.     But  he  comes  forth  to  be 
victimized  as  a  sacrifice.    A  Druid  robed  in  a  sur- 
plice, and  bearing  a  long  wand,  precedes   the 
unhappy  creature,  and  brings  him  to  a  group  of 
other  priests^  with  the  Arch-Druid  standing  before 
them.    The  high  priest  points  to  a  withered  oak, 
at  a  short  distance.    Thither  the  prisoner  is  led. 
A  huge  osier  basket  is  at  his  side,  containing  the 
remains  of  the  slaughtered  bulls,  but  a  vacancy 
remains.   The  multitude  are  in  breathless  suspense. 
The  priests,  with  the  Arch-Druid  at  their  head, 
marchforward, bearing  golden  sacrificial  knives  and 
white  wands.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the  unhappy 
man  are  pinioned  over  his  head ;  and  now,  aiter 
a  slight  pause,  a  priest  plunges  a  sabre  into  his 
midriff.    He  falls.    The  white-robed  Druids  gather 
round  him,  watch  the  convulsions  prompted  by  his 
agony,  and  minutely  scan  the  crimson  torrent  as 
it  flows  from  his  chest.    These  frightful  appear- 
ances having  passed  away,  the  body  is  laid  open, 
and  the  entrails,  reeking  with  life,  are  exhibited 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Arch-Druid,  who  pre- 
tends to  gather  from  these  things  omens  of  events 
to  come,  and  divines  accordingly.    The  body  is 
now  plunged  into  the  osier  basket,  dragged  to  the 
stony  altar,  and  hobted  thereon.  The  fire  is  lighted, 
and  Druidical  worship,  with  all  its  gloomy  horrors, 
is  carried  on.     Such  is  a  short  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  external  influence  which  was  made 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  our  rude 
forefathers,  and  by  which  they  were  long  kept 
in  superstitious  darkness  and  under  the  thrall  of  a 
proud  and  cruel  priesthood.   In  all  lands  wherever 
Paganism  lived  or  lives,  a  pageantry  as  awful  is 
earned  on.    The  bloody  worship  of  Moloch  in 
Syria,  the  rites  of  Typhon  and  Isis  in  the  land 
of  the  Pyramids,  the  ghsistly  revels  of  Odin  in  Scan- 
dinavia, the  superstitions  of  the  South  Seas,  the 
crushing  system  of  Juggernaut  in  India,  di^lay 


the  darkening  influence  which  such  agency 
ever  had  upon  the  mind  and  intellect  of  man !    So 
much  has  it  lent  its  magic  aid  to  the  propagation 
of  error,  the  concealment  of  truth,  and  the  aggran- 
dizement of  selfishness^  that  a  reflex  action  has 
ere  now  been  excited :  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those  who  were  for  **  dingmg  down  the 
cathedrals,**  banishing  the  organ  as  a  ^  mere  kist 
of  whistles,*  and  spoiling  with  ruthless  hand  the 
productions  of  a  Rafiaelle  or  an  Angelo!    Bat 
extremes  are  dangerous.    Painting  may  be  made 
subserrient  to  the  cause  of  devotion.    For  who 
can  gaze  on  that  sweet  production  of  Corregio's, 
the  **  Ecce  Homo,'*  without  emotion?    That  face 
so  full  of  holy  love  and   awful  suffering,— of 
that  warm  charity  which  breathed  the  praTer, 
^*  Father,  forgive  Uiem,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,"  and  the  agony  whidi  made  the  blood 
start  in  drops  from  his  person,  end  for  a  moment 
shook  the  grand  and  lofty  purpose  of  his  mission? 
But  let  this  pass.    The  mind  is  too  frequentlj 
dazzled  by  external  splendour,  and  disqualified  by 
its  intoxication  for  cool  reflection  and  deliberate 
thought    Thus  the  glitter  of  martial  array  ap- 
peals to  every  heart.    Multitudes  are  won  by  its 
fascinations,  as  easily  as  a  bird  by  the  &bled 
powers  of  the  snake.    We  will  single  ont  some 
sober  hamlet  embosomed  amid  hills  and  green 
fields,  far  remote  from  cities,  and  ignorant  of  the 
stormy  political  movements  of  the  great  world 
around  them.     We  know  many  such ;  where 
the  change  of  ministers,  the  wordy  wars  of  St. 
Stephens,  the  political  schemes  of  parties,  the 
agitated  question  of  com  laws,  and  Chartism, 
come,  and  go,  and  pass  away,  without  being  once 
chronicled  ^  among  the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor,"  or  causing  a  single  paus^  in  the  daily 
round  of  the  quiet  peasant.     Let  a  recruiting 
party  enter.    See — ^the  shrill,  sharp,  quick  sounds 
of  <<  the  ear-piercing  fife,"  and  the  beat  of  the 
^'spirit-stirring  drum,"  have  been  heard.     The 
village  is  in  an  uproar.     The  inhabitants  hare 
quitted  their  cottages,  and  are  crowding  around 
tiie  strangers.    The  patriarch  of  the  phuse,  with 
^  his  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare,"  9sA 
his  aged  dame,  are  there,  with  great-grandchildren 
full  of  awe  and  wonder,  clinging  to  coat  and 
apron.    The  *^  bonnie  lassies,"  too,  the  pride  of 
the  village,  have  given  a  glimpse  at  the  glass,  and 
run  hurriedly  to  look  at  the  soldiers.    Old  and 
young  are  there.    Graudy  ribbons  are  flaunting  in 
the  wind,  and  the  flowing  sash  and  nodding  plnn^^ 
bewilder  the  peasantry.    Many  fine  you^  have 
determined  to  join  them ;  but  we  will  single  out 
one.    He  is  determined  to  quit  the  home  of  his 
fathers.    The  scenes  of  his  chUdhood  appeal  to 
him  in  vain.    He  is  fascinated  by  the  spell  of 
fife  and  drum,  of  shining  arms,  and  gaudy  co- 
lours.    Yon  aged  woman  is  wrdng  with  woe  at 
the  thought  of  his  leaving.    I%e  has  hung  over 
him  in  infancy,  ministered  to  the  i^orts  of  his 
chUdhood,  and  watched  with  anxiety  his  mao* 
hood's   prime.      This  very  mom,  her  mother- 
heart  glowed  with  gladness  as  she  looked  on  hu 
robust  form,  his  stalwart  lunbs,  and  checks  flushed 
with  health  and  happiness.     She  was  proud  of  bet 
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child.  Bat  the  fond  charm  is  gone — ^the  spell  of 
hn  ia  broken— the  darling  of  her  age— the  joy  of 
her  existence— -the  prop  on  which  she  leaned^  has 
been  bewitched  b j  the  pageantry  of  war ;  enchain- 
ed by  the  glitter  of  an '  '*  external  inflnenoe,"  and 
escape  is  impossible.  He  gives  a  **  good  bye,"  and 
the  tears  stiurt  up  as  he  views  his  feehle,  weeping 
mother  totter  to  her  home,  his  own  hirdi-place— 
his  little  world,  the  hitherto  one  sole  tie  of  all  his 
earthly  Jore.  The  dmm  and  the  fife  beat  np,  there 
is  BO  time  for  grief-indolgence ;  he  nods  to  the 
motley  group,  and  with  a  forced  merriment  joins 
thenuuch.  We  may  smile  at  this  poor  fellow's 
omplidty ;  yet  how  many  are  bewildered  by  the 
nme.  The  highest  ornaments  of  dress  betoken  this ; 
ind  even-  the  tender-hearted  female,  carried  away 
by  the  poetry  and  chivalry  that  are  thrown  around 
i^iisteos  with  delight  to  the  tale  of  contending 
anoies.  The  agonies  of  the  dying  are  forgotten ; 
the  parched  throats  and  writhing  limbs  of  the 
naiffled  are  hid  in  the  tramp  of  moving  battalions ; 
the  smoke,  the  carnage,  and  the  din  are  covered  by 
floating  pennons  and  nodding  plumes ;  and  even 
the  poor  soldier  rashes  to  the  death-fight  under 
the  m&tnation  of  the  ^  neighing  steed,  the  shrill 
tramp,  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing 
fift,  the  royal  banner,  and  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
^i^emnstance  of  glorious  war,'*  and  grapples  in 
fierce  anmuMity  with  his  brother-man!  The 
^t's  groan,  the  mother  s  agony,  the  sister's 
^  the  misery  and  pain,  the  ruin  and  the  loss 
that  beset  miUiona,  and  make  many  a  heart  de- 
Riate,  all,  all  are  forgotten  in  the  mad  rejoicings 
fifsaccesB,  and  are.  drowned  in  the  bell-ringing 
asd  gnn-firing  which  celebrate  the  victory !  And 
after  all  the  suffering  and  all  the  woe,  after  all 
the  floatbg  of  flags  and  showy  parades,  and  the 
ilaoghter,  death  and  gloiy,  how  little  more  can 
often  he  said  for  it»  than  by  old  Easpar  in  Southey's 
aqniaite  little  poem,  the  ''  BatUe  of  Blenheim  I " 

"  It  WIS  the  T'.ngliflh,*'  Kaspur  cried, 

"  That  pat  the  French  to  rout : 
Bot  what  they  killed  each  other  for 

I  could  not  well  make  out. — 
Bot  eTerybody  said,  quoth  he, 

l%at  'twas  a  fanums  victory. 

"And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 

Who  saeh  a  fight  did  win—" 
"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  hurt  i" 

Quoth  Uttle  Petexkin. 
'Why  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 

**  Bat  'twas  a  famoos  victory. " 

hi  descending  from  general  to  individual  in- 
flnenees,  the  lives  of  our  poets  and  painters  fur- 
uah  us  with  many  instances  of  important  results 
Epiiaging  from  a  casual  impression  made  on  the 
outward  sense.  Every  child  is  familiar  with  the 
^  of  Newton,  and  the  fall  of  an  apple;  while  the 
it<ny  of  Archimedes  discovering  the  method  of 
detecting  the  impodtion  in  his  sovereign's  crown 
by  the  sudden  overflowing  of  the  bath,  will  occur 
to  the  memory  of  every  classic  reader.  Gralileo  fur- 
i^i^  OS  with  an  interesting  example  of  how  slight 
^incident  may  be  turned  to  account  by  the  obser- 
Taot  mind  of  genius.  He  was  walking  along  the 
*^  <tf  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Pisa,  when  a  hunp 
"ospeodied  by  a  chain  from  the  roof  had  been  ac- 


cidentally struck  and  thrown  into  motion*  Its 
oscillations  arrested  the  philosopher's  attention, 
and  he  fancied  that  each  beat  occupied  equal  time, 
that  the  velocity  diminished  with  the  distance  of 
its  movement,  and  that  thus  an  equilibrium  was 
kept  up,  as  regarded  the  interval  occupied  by  its 
movements.  Galileo  seized  upon  the  fact,  put  it 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  invented  the  pendu- 
lum. The  genius  of  West  was  brought  into  play 
by  the  beautiful  smile  of  a  child.  He  had  been 
placed  by  his  mother  to  guard  her  sister's  babe, 
while  the  mothers  strolled  to  a  distance ;  the 
beauty  and  expression  that  played  upon  its  tiny 
features  attracted  the  notice  of  the  embryo-artist^ 
and,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  he  endeavoured  to 
convey  it  in  lasting  characters  on  a  board ;  and  the 
portrait  was  so  far  good  as  to  induce  his  aunt  to 
exclaim,  "  Dear  me,  if  Ben  has  not  made  a  like- 
ness of  little  Sally."  From  that  moment^  West 
was  smitten  with  a  love  of  art,  and  his  father  s 
doors  and  **  shutters"  bore  evidence  of  his  zeal  and 
assiduity  in  the  practice  of  it.  The  beautiful 
painting  of  the  *^  Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  might  have 
never  existed  had  not  some  **  fine  prints  in  an  ob- 
scure village  in  Yorkshire"  fallen  under  the  notice, 
won  the  love,  and  excited  the  emulation  of  Stot- 
hard;  and  the  lamented  Chantrey  and  Wilkie 
were  induced  to  follow  their  respective  professions, 
the  one  from  viewing  some  rude  carving  in  an  old 
picture-frame,  and  the  other  from  being  amused 
with  the  serio-comic  face  of  a  schoolboy  **  on  that 
bad  eminence  the  stool  of  shame."  Canova,  we 
learn,  felt  his  genius  flag  when  removed  from  the 
warm  skies  and  loved  scenes  of  his  fatherland ; 
and  if  the  climate  of  other  lands  did  not  paralyze 
his  arm,  or  benumb  his  fingers,  it  rendered  his 
chisel  inert,  for  it  spread  a  gloom  across  his  mind ; 
and  no  visions  of  beauty,  no  ideal  forms  of  love- 
liness rose  before  him  to  which  he  could  give  a 
tangibility  and  a  form.  It  was  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  Rome  that  first  inspired  Gibbon  with  the 
wish  to  write  her  history.  Around  him  were  scat- 
tered the  trophies  of  great  men ;  and  the  genius  of 
architecture  seemed  to  plead  for  a  perpetuation  of 
their  memory.  Many  a  massive  column,  and 
time-worn  pillar  were  jutting  out  in  the  moon- 
light, and  chequering  with  light  and  shade  the 
revered  spots  where  ''  Romulus  stood,  Tully  spoke, 
or  Cesar  fell " ;  but  it  was  a  different  locality  that 
awoke  the  slumbering  energies  of  a  Tacitus  in  the 
mind  of  Gibbon,  and  induced  him  to  write  *^  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  :"  for  he  writes — *^  It 
was  at  Rome  on  the  15th  of  October  1764^  as  I 
sat  musing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while 
the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  now  the  Church  of  the 
Franciscans,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started  in  my 
mind.  ,  But  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed 
to  the  decay  of  the  city  rather  than  the  empire, 
which  my  further  reading  induced  me  to  prose- 
cute." What  scene  roused  the  soul  of  Burner  and 
made  him  pour  forth  that  song  which  thrills  the 
heart  like  a  trumpet  ?  What  filled  the  Ayrshire 
Ploughman  with  a  zeal,  an  energy,  and  a  battle- 
song  worthy  of  Tyrtceus  before  the  embattled  walls 
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of  Ithome?    It  was  in  going  from  Kenmiure  to 

G«tfthoufe  that  the  scene  occurred  in  which  the 

spirit  of  the  Brace  took  poaieseion  of  the  Bard — 

^  The  lightnings  gleamed,  the  thunders  rolled :  the 

Poet  enjoyed  the  awful  scene :  he  spoke  not  a  word ; 

but  next  day  he  produced  me  the  address— 

<  Scots,  wha  hM  wi'  Wallaoe  bled  ! 
Soots,  wh»m  Bmee  bas  aftea  led  1 
Weloome  to  yonr  gorr  bed. 
Or  to  Tictory.'  '^ 

Bant^  gathered  inspiration  from  the  form  and 
beauty  of  his  Beatrice ;  while  Petrarch,  from  a 
passing  glunpse  of  Laura  on  her  way  to  the  church 
of  St.  Claire  in  Avignon,  was  so  smitten  with 
love  and  song,  that  his  country,  forgetting  the  sor- 
rows of  the  Man  in  the  triumph  of  the  Poet»  called 
him  from  comparative  obscurity,  and  proudly 
placed  him  among  the  worthiest  of  her  sons.  His 
name  became  an  household  word ;  and 

**  There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqna,  reared  in  air, 

Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagiifl  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 

Many,  familiar  with  his  well-song  woes, 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genios.^ 

Beethoven  loved  to  wander  forth  by  himself.  The 
hollow  meanings  of  the  coming  storm,  the  whist* 
lings  of  the  agitated  trees,  the  flowing  stream, 
the  gushing  waterfall,  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  Toiees,  and  the  thousand  things  which  fall 
upon  the  ear,  filled  him  with  delight,  and  imbued 
him  with  those  wild  and  wondrous  combinations 
which  astonish  and  please  every  lover  of  music. 
The  grand  compositions  of  Handel  were  suggested 
by  the  hum  and  noise  of  London,  as  he  himself 
states  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Luxborough;  while 
Gluck,the  composer  of  the  operas,  '^  Artaxerxes,'* 
''  Demetrius  in  Venice,"  and  "^  The  Fall  of  the 
(Hants,"  was  accustomed  to  have  his  pianoforte 
carried,  on  a  fine  day,  into  some  beautiful  meadow, 
fancying  himself  more  capable  of  composing  when 
under  the  influence  of  flowers  and  sunshine.  Sarti, 
the  Imperial  Chapel  Master  at  St.  Petersbuig, 
loved  the  mysterious  gloom  of  a  badly-lighted 
room  ;  and  the  eloquent  Bossuet,  and  the  no  less 
brilliant  Curran,  prepared  for  their  oratorical  dis- 
play by  wild  and  extemporaneous  airs  on  the 
violoncello.  Music  is  a  sensuous  influence  which 
powerfully  excites  the  mind;  even  the  philoso- 
phic Bacon  found  his  ideas  more  rife,  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  writing  increased,  by  having  an  organ 
played  in  the  adjacent  room ;  and,  happily,  music 
is  not  limited  to  the  pealing  tones  of  the  organ,  the 
soft  breathings  of  the  lute,  the  stirring  appeals  of 
the  trumpet,  or  the  lively  strings  of  the  violin — 
there  is  music  in  the  passing  breeze  and  g^usfaing 
rill,  in  the  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  bees,  and  in 
the  village  bells,  as  they  echo  along  the  plain ;  and 
even  on  the  battle-field  has  their  influence  been 
felt :  for  ^  who  forgets  the  anecdote  of  Napoleon 
and  the  village  bells  of  BrientsT  '<  He  was  riding 
late  one  day  over  a  battle*field,  gazing,  stem  and 
unmoved,  over  the  dying  and  the  dead  that 
strewed  the  ground  by  thousands  round  about  him, 
when,  suddenly,  ^  those  Evening  Bdls '  struck  up 
a  merry  peal.  The  Emperor  paused  to  listen : 
his  heart  was  softened — ^memory  was  busy  with  the 
past :  he  was  no  longer  the  Conqueror. of  Auster- 


Utz,  but  the  innocent,  happy  sehool-boy  at 
Brientz ;  and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Bapp,  who  relates  the  circum- 
stance, burst  into  tears."  Our  gossip,  ^'a  thing  of 
skreds  and  patches,"  is  too  long  to  tell  of  young 
Fergusson  s  early  wonder  at  the  power  of  the 
lever,  and  his  thus  acquired  fondness  for  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  of  other  like  sensuous  influences 
which  have  lit  up  a  love  for  specific  pursuits ;  but 
we  cannot  forego  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  scenery 
on  the  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  death  of  the  rest- 
less Rousseau,  who,  a  few  minutes  before  he  breathed 
his  last,  spoke  thus  to  his  wife :  ^^  Be  so  good  as 
to  open  the  window,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  once  more  the  verdure  of  that  field. 
How  beautiful  it  is  1  How  pure  the  air !  How 
serene  the  sky !  What  magnificence  in  the  aspect 
of  nature  I  Look  at  the  sun,  whose  smiling  aspect 
seems  to  call  me  hence !  God  himself  opens  to  me 
the  bosom  of  his  paternal  goodness,  and  invites  me 
to  taste  and  enjoy,  at  last,  that  eternal  tranquil- 
lity which  I  have  so  long  and  so  ardently  panted 
for."  It  was  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  that  Byron 
composed  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Childe 
Harold ;  the  soft  beauties  of  the  place  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  woo  him  from  the  reckless  career  he  too 
much  loved ;  for,  in  the  85th  verse  of  the  dd  Canto, 
he  writes— 

^  Clear,  pladd  Leman  I  thy  eontrasted  lake 

With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Whioh  warns  me  with  its  stillness  to  forsiJES 

Earth's  troubled  waters — for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  ia  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  firom  distraction.    Once  I  loved ' 

Tom  ocean's  roar  ;  bat  thy  soft  mnrmuring 
Sounds  sweet,  as  if  a  sister's  voiee  reprored 
That  I,  with  stem  delights,  should  e*er  have  been  so 

moved." 

And  speaking  of  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  Clarens, 
he  sings— 

^  He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  leam  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit :  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  would  love  the  more ;  '* 
for 

**  Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought." 
Enough !  We  sum  up  this  wearisome  gossip  by  an 
eloquent  peroration  from  William  Howitt  on  the 
influence  of  mountains  : — ^  We  involuntarily  give 
to  the  mountaineer  heroic  and  elevated  qu^ties. 
He  lives  amongst  noble  objects,  ^nd  must  fmbibe 
some  of  their  nobility  ;  he  lives  amongst  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry,  and  must  be  poetical ;  he  lives 
where  his  fellow-beings  are  far,  far  separated  from 
their  kind,  and  surrounded  by  the  sternness  and 
the  perils  of  savage  nature ;  his  social  afiections 
must,  therefore,  be  proportionally  concentrated, 
his  home  ties  lively  and  strong ;  but,  more  than 
all,  he  lives  within  the  barriers,  the  strongholds, 
the  very  last  refuge  which  Nature  herself  has 
reared  to  preserve  alive  Liberty  in  the  earth,  to 
preserve  to  man  his  highest  hopes,  his  noblest 
emotions,  his  dearest  treasures,  his  ftiith,  hb  free^ 
dom,  his  hearth,  and  his  home."—*'*  Thanks  be  to 
Grod  for  Mountains,  and  for  the  Leonidases,  the 
Tells,  and  the  Hofers,  that  have  lived  and  died 
among  them." 
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The  name  of  Mr.  Baimbach  is  familiar  to  the 
loven  of  Art,  as  the  engraTer  of  the  greater  part 
of  Wilkie'a  finest  pictures,  and  as  one  who  attained 
eminence  in  his  difficult  profession  by  the  only 
saie  means;  good  original  talents  for  art,  sustained 
hj  arduous  and  indefatigable  perseyerance,  and 
the  deteimination  to  excel* 

At  the  earnest  and  repeated  request  of  his  elder 
son,  Mr.  Raimbach  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
was  induced  to  throw  together  a  number  of  notes, 
which  forma  kind  of  autobiography.  Every  artist 
of  ahility  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  well-informed 
man,  possessed  of  a  variety  of  liberal  knowledge,  and 
»>me  literary  taste.  The  conversation  of  artists  is, 
according  to  Hazlltt,  the  most  rich  and  delightful 
of  that  of  any  class  of  men.  An  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  objects  of  art,  and  a  life 
spent  in  the  metropolis  and  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
ut,  imply  a  great  deal  beyond  the  immediate 
bo^ess  of  the  professor's  study.  But  independently 
of  collateral  advantages  and  accomplishments,  the 
simplest,  faithful  record  of  the  early  difficulties 
of  an  artist,  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  he  man- 
fully fighta  his  way  to  excellence  and  eminence, 
must  have  a  powerful  interest  for  all  who  sympa* 
thize  in  the  struggles  of  genius,  and  in  its  ultimate 
trinmph  over  the  thousand  obstacles  which  impede 
its  progress,  and  often  threaten  to  overwhelm  it. 
The  memoirs  of  Mr.  Raimbach  are  unpublished; 
aod  as  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy,  we  deem 
it  the  more  incumbent  togive  our  readers  an  account 
of  their  contents  than  if  the  book  were  one  that 
might  be  obtained  on  the  usual  tonus.  The  ex- 
imples  of  Mr.  Baimbach,  and  his  friend  Six  David 
Wilkie,  are  bemdes,  in  our  opinion,  calculated  to 
he  most  useful  and  beneficial  to  young  men  who 
hare  choeen  simflar  professions.  In  both  cases 
9Dod  abilities  would  have  been  comparatively 
worthless  save  for  the  exercise  of  the  patient  and 
modest  virtues  which  fostered  them  into  perfection. 
Hk  mere  life  of  Mr.  Baimbach  is  of  more  interest 
than  that  of  WHkie  ;  first,  because  he  was  a  Lon* 
ion  boy,  and  thua  early  brought  into  contact  with 
distinguished  artists  and  men  of  talents  in  various 
departments,  but  chiefly  because  he  is  the  teller  of 
his  own  story.  Wilkie  finally  emerged  into  a 
vider  social  sphere ;  but  he  has  left  no  personal  re- 
totd  either  of  his  progress  in  art,  or  his  history. 
^^  Raimbach  was  bom  in  London,  in  1776.  His 
father  was  a  Swiss,  who  had  come  in  boyhood  to 
Z^ndon,  probably  in  some  very  humble  capacity, 
and  never  again  left  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
worthy  and  sensible  man,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
traordinaiy  dialect.  He  acquired  some  property, 
&od  brought  up  his  children  well  and  respectably. 
Much  of  his  prosperity,  and  the  well-being  of  his 
children,  might  have  been  owing  to  the  inestimable 
hleanng  of  that  good  mother,  of  whom  her  son,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  long  lifetime,  speaks  with  the 
wannest  affection  and  veneration  as  the  especial 

*  lada^ar  a  H«Bioir  of  Sir  D»>rid  Wilkie.     Edited  by 
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object  of  his  filial  reverence  and  regard.  Hispa^ 
rents  were  poor  during  the  childhood  of  Abraham 
Baimbach ;  but  he  was  kept  constantly  at  school, 
and  profited  by  his  advantages.  For  school-fellows, 
he  had  Henry  Winchester,  who  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  Charles  Mathews 
the  comedian,  who  gained  a  wider  celebrity;  and  a 
few  more  persons  who  afterwards  made  some  figure 
in  life  in  different  departments,  as  artists,  actors, 
and  in  business.  An  early  fondness  for  pictures 
and  prints,  with  some  readiness  and  great  perseveor* 
ance  in  attempts  at  drawing,  probably  gave  a  cue 
to  the  parents  in  determining  the  profession  of 
their  son ;  and,  instead  of  sending  him  to  an  at* 
tomey's  office,  as  had  been  at  first  intended,  en- 
graving was  diosen  as  a  suitable  and  business-like 
branch  of  art.  Heath  and  Sharp  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  profession,  and  the  elder  Baimbach 
applied  to  both,  but  neither  of  them  would  accept 
of  the  offered  pupil,  who  relates-— 

An  engagement  was  nltimately  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Hall;  and,  after  a  short  interval  of  probation,  articles  for 
seven  years  were  finally  agreed  on  and  signed  by  tlie  re- 
spective parties,  and  witnessed  by  Mr.  Hall's  lon-in-law, 
^phen  Storaee,  the  mosioal  oomposer.  The  oonditiens  «f 
the  engagement  were,  that  I  was  to  breakfast  and  dine  at 
Mr.  Hall's,  and  sleep  at  home;  my  friends  to  pay  a  pre* 
minm  of  fifty  ponnds.  This  snm  was  only  half  the  usual 
fee;  bnt  my  fkther  pleaded  poverty  in  IbAb  bo  peenharly 
odd  manner,  that  it  eonld  not  be  easily  resist^.  After 
settling  the  terms,  Mr.  Hall  offered  to  make  the  time  ef 
payment  convenient  to  eircnmstanees,  saggesting  a  bill 
at  a  distant  date.  It  was  qnite  characteristic  of  my  fii- 
ther,  instantly  to  give  a  oheqne  on  I>rommond'8  for  the 
amount,  to  the  great  and  not  disagreeable  surprise  of  the 
other  party. 

I  have  never  eonsidered  it  a  matter  to  be  regretted 
that  the  application  to  Sharp  and  Heath  did  not  snoceed, 
though  their  professional  talents  were  doubtless  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Hall.  So  little  is  to  be  derived,  in 
the  acquirement  of  an  art,  f^m  the  skill  and  ability  Of 
a  master,  however  distinguished  he  may  be,  that  the  de- 
gree of  his  eminence  I  take  to  be  of  very  small  impor- 
tance  to  the  pupil.  In  my  own  ease,  I  am  disposed  main* 
ly  to  limit  the  benefits  of  pupilage  to  the  oonstant  and 
regular  habits  of  assiduous  attention,  induced  by  ex- 
ample and  enforced  by  authority.  Almost  all  beyond 
the  mere  routine  the  student  must  seek  out  Ibr  himself. 
The  very  best  of  teaching  can  do  little  more  than  indi- 
cate the  means  of  success — ^the  path  which  leads  to  dis- 
tinction :  it  cannot  convey  originaUty,  or  the  power  of 
forming  original  or  new  combSnations;  and  without  these, 
or  some  such  faculties,  nothing  beyond  mediocrity  can 
result.  All  true  excellence  in  art  is,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  an  early  oonrietion  of 
the  inadequacy  of  all  meansof  improTement,incompari«' 
son  with  tiuit  of  self-aoquired  knowledge. 

Mr.  Baimbach  describes  his  master's  family,  and 
his  friends  and  occasional  visits nu  Hall,  the  pupil 
of  Bavene^  if  not  eminent,  was  respectable  in  his 
art ;  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  good  conduct, 
still  more  respectable  in  his  social  poaition.  His 
daughters  manned  well,  and  his  eldest  son  became 
the  master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  One  of 
the  daughters  married  the  Bev.  Bann  Kennedy, 
Master  of  the  Free  School— we  prasume  King 
Edward's  School — Birmingham ;  another  was  mar- 
ried to  Signior  Storaee.  There  was  in  brief  in 
Ball's  famffyy  and  the  society  which  his  pnpO  saw 
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at  his  table,  enough  to  make  naefiil  and  lasting 
impKBsionB  upon  a  young  aspirant  in  the  same 
profession.  And  he  saw  warnings  and  contrasts  as 
well  as  examples.  Hall  had  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-twoy  was  of  mediocre  talents,  and  must  haye 
encountered  many  difficulties  ;  but  industry  and 
good  conduct  are  potent  auxiliaries.  *  The  pupil 
says — 

Few  men  of  Hairs  station  and  profession  hare  done  so 
well  with  their  children.  He  forms,  indeed,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  strong  contrast  with  his  illostrions  contemporary 
and  friend,  Woollet,  whose  widow  and  daughters  were, 
in  a  great  degree,  dependent  upon  public  benerolence 
for  support,  and  whose  only  son  threw  away  all  his  ad- 
TantagBS,  and  neglected  the  fiurest  opportunities,  to  be- 
come an  outcast  and  a  Tagabond.  I  regret  never  having 
seen  Woollet;  but  he  died  a  few  years  before  I  went  to 
engraving,  from  the  eifect  of  an  accident,  unskilfolly 
treated  by  an  ignorant  pretender.  John  Hunter  was 
called  in,  bnt  too  late. 

I  have  always  been  disposed  to  reckon  among  the  chief 
advantages  I  derived  from  being  placed  with  Mr.  Hall, 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  me  of  getting  occasionally  a 
glimpse  of  men  distinguished  in  some  vray  or  other  by 
talent  or  notoriety.  Sheridan  came  twice  or  thrice,  once 
with  Joseph  Richardson,  author  of  '<  The  Fugitive,"  dur- 
ing the  engraving  of  his  portrait;  and  my  memory  dwells 
with  pleasure  to  this  hour  on  the  recollection  of  his  hav- 
ing said  a  few  kindly  and  encouraging  words  to  me,  a 
boy,  drawing  at  the  time  in  the  study.  I  was,  however, 
most  struck  with  what  seemed  in  such  a  man  an  undue 
sod  unbecoming  anxiety  about  his  good  looks  in  the  por- 
trait to  be  executed.  The  efflorescence  in  his  face  had 
been  indicated  by  Sir  Joshua  in  his  picture,  not,  it  may 
be  presumed,  a  bon  ^i,  on  the  part  of  Sheridan;  and  it 
was  strongly  evident  that  he  deprecated  its  transfer  to 
the  print.  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  Hall  set  his 
mind  at  ease  on  this  point ;  but  I  could  not  but  wonder 
that  a  matter  that  might  be  excused  in  the  other  sex 
should  have  had  power  to  ruffle  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
wit,  poet,  and  orator  of  the  age.  Kemble,  from  his  friend- 
sMp  and  intimacy  with  Storace,  was  also  an  occasional 
visiter,  and  of  course  formed  an  object  of  great  interest 
with  me.  Hall  had  had  in  his  time  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  introduction  to  Garriek;  and  this  circumstance, 
with  his  fondness  to  the  last  of  theatrical  entertainments, 
afforded  me,  through  conversation  with  him,  a  tolerable 
insight  into  the  state  of  dramatic  performances  immedi- 
ately preceding  my  own  time,  as  well  as  some  sli^t 
means  of  comparison  with  its  then  existing  condition; 
and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  mode  of  art 
introduced  by  Kemble  was  utterly  inefficient  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  a  return  to  the  principles  of  truth,  nature, 
and  feeling.  I  have  lived,  indeed,  to  witness  the  eclipse, 
if  not  the  total  extinction  of  the  Kemble  school,  (as  fol- 
lowed out  by  Young,  Charles  Kemhle,  and  others,)  by 
the  genius,  taste,  and  energy  of  Kean. 

An  artist  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  London, 
must  at  one  time  or  other,  almost  of  necessity, 
have  been  a  play -goer  and  theatrical  critic ;  and 
Mr.  Raimbach  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He 
relates  anecdotes  or  gives  sketches  of  the  players 
of  his  early  days.  He  sometimes  did  occasional 
duty  as  a  critic  for  the  newspapers,  when  the  re- 
gular Aristarch  of  the  printing-house  was  other- 
wise engaged  ;  and  he  claims  for  his  effusions  the 
rare  merit  in  all  half-bred  critics,  of  extreme  good- 
nature.   Ignorance,  idleness,  and  pretension,  gen- 


erally attempt  to  pay  off  their  own  defects  by 
unmeasured  severity,  whether  the  judgment  be  of 
actors  or  books.  The  talents  of  the  pupil  soon  be* 
came  useful  to  his  master.  Of  the  commencement 
of  his  career  he  relates — 

When  first  placed  with  Mr.  Hall,  I  could  draw,  per- 
haps, better  than  the  generality  of  boys,  and  was  soon 
put  forward  to  that  wUoh  was  serviceable  to  my  master. 
One  of  the  first  occasions  that  occurred  of  my  rendering 
valuable  assistance  was  when  I  had  been  about  a  twelve- 
month at  engraving.  On  the  publication  of  the  laz;ge 
plate  by  Bartoloszi  of  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  the  outline  of  the  heads  usually 
issued  in  such  cases,  as  a  key  or  explanation  to  the  por- 
traits. This,  by  the  way,  was  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  characteristic  Yankee  astuteness  of  Copley,* 
who  could  not  in  decency  have  charged  his  numerous 
subscribers  to  the  print,  (a  high-priced  one  at  the  time) 
on  tte  delivery,  an  additionid  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence (which  he  did  afterwards)  for  the  explanatory 
etching.  However,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  finally 
the  execution  of  it  fell  to  my  lot.  I  naturally  felt  diffi- 
dent in  undertaking  a  task  that  seemed  beyond  my 
powers,  but  was  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
time  in  the  National  Gallery,  where  an  impression  hangs 
suspended  under  the  original  picture.  This,  my  first 
money-getting  service,  produced  Hall  fifteen  guineas. 

The  Death  of  Lord  C3iatham  by  Bartolosa  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.   Although  a  work  of  great 
ability  and  immense  labour,  it  has  never  become  a  stan- 
dard, or  at  all  a  popular  print.  It  was  many  yean  in  hand, 
and  the  price  agreed  upon  with  Copley  (2000  guineas,  as 
I  understood)  was  nearly  expended  by  Bartolozd  on  as- 
sistance, which  proved,  for  the  most  part,  aooor4ing  to 
his  account,  worse  than  none.    Testolini,  a  fellow-conn- 
tryman,  was  employed  on  it  fof  three  or  four  years,  and, 
as  I  heard  him  state,  to  the  entire  satisfiution,  as  express- 
ed by  his  principal,  during  its  progress ;  but  their  en- 
gagement terminated  in  a  quarrel,  and  Bartolozn  erased 
much  of  what  Testolini  had  done.    Delattre,  the  ordi- 
nary and  regular  assistant  of  Bartolozzi,  also  contributed 
his  aid,  and  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Copley  to 
make  a  smaller  engraving,  a  copy  of  the  laiger,  for  which 
he  engaged  to  pay  him  five  or  six  hundred  guineas,  bnt 
afterwards  reftised  to  receive  the  plate,  on  the  plea  of 
gross  imperfection  in  its  execution.  This  led  ultimately 
(1801)  to  alawsuitjt  which  excited  great  interest  in  the 
Uttle  world  of  art,  and  ended  in  fkvour  of  Delattre,  to 
whom  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  whole  amount  of 
his  claim.    The  plate,  however,  though  paid  for,  was 
never  published.    The  motive  which  influenced  Copley 
in  having  a  smaller  engraving  made  was  with  the  view 
of  preventing  surreptitious  copies  being  circulated,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  larger  one,  from  the  sncoessfol  sale  of 
which  he  expected  extraordinary  results;  in  which,  I 
think,  he  must  have  been  greatly  disappointed.   The  last 
time  I  saw  Copley  was  in  1812,  at  Wilkie*s  exhibition  in 
Pall  Mali.  The  family  was  latterly  supported  chiefly  by 
the  son. 

Woollett  and  Sharp,  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Raimbach  as  two  of  the  greatest  names  that  adorn 
the  history  of  engraving.  Woollet  was  described  to 
him  by  Hall,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  his  as- 
sociate in  executing  the  great  pictures  of  The  BaUU 
ofLaHoguey  and  The  Battle  of  ike  Bcyne;  and  Sharp 
he  knew  personally. 

In  person  Woollet  vras  rather  below  the  middle 
stature,  and  extremely  simple  and  unpretending  in  man- 
ner and  demeanour.     He  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 


*  John  Singleton  Copley,  lather  of  the  present  Lord  Lvndhunt,  was,  like  Weet,  a  native  of  America.  He  was  bom,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Boston,  where  auo  was  bom.  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  his  truly  iUuBtrious  son,  the  preaent  Lord  Lyndhurrt.  He  had 
seveml  daoffhten,  bnt  I  never  heard  uat  he  had  any  other  son.  He  resided  in  George  Street,  Hanover  Slqnare,  in  the  honae 
afterwarda  long  occupied  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  About  the  year  1791, 1  was  sent  there  several  times  on  buamess,  and  saw  the 
ladies  of  the  familv  oceaaionallv,  but  the  son  was  probably  away  for  his  education. 

+  On  a  remarkable  trial  Mr.  Raimbach  relates — **  Copley *8  son  wpecved  in  the  witness-box,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some 
fact,  making  the  chain  of  evidence  complete.  The  fntore  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  then  a  smart-Iookinf  young  man,  about 
twenty-eiffht  or  twenty-nine,  with  powdered  hair,  buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots ;  and,  I  dare  say,  uttle  thought  at  the 
time  of  what  Fortune  had  in  store  for  him.  ' 
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paeral  engrftver  In  CheapBide.  *  His  great  works  were 
execBted  at  Ins  hooBe,  the  comer  of  Charlotte  and  North 
Stneta.  The  house  has  undergone  much  alteration  of 
Ute  years ;  but,  till  a  comparativelj  recent  period,  the 
window  of  his  workroom,  which  he  had  adapted  to  his  por- 
pQMjSad  which  had  anorthem  aspect,  remained  unaltered. 
He  WIS  aoenstomed,  on  the  completion  of  a  plate,  to 
sEsemble  his  ikmily  on  the  landing-place  of  his  study, 
(tlie  first-floor,)  and  all  give  three  cheers.  He  was  in- 
timste  with  Parsons,  the  celebrated  comedian,  who  had 
a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  they  occasionally  smoked  their 
pipes  toge^er.  Woollet  was  a  man  of  integrity,  can- 
dour, and  liberality,  worthy  of  his  elerated  station  as  an 
tftist.  I  haye  seen  a  letter  of  his,  in  which  he  bore  the 
kighest  testimony  of  his  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
talbnts  of  his  then-considered  riral,  Bartolozzi.  He  died 
iboai  the  age  of  fifty,  leaving  a  widow,  a  son,  and  two 
daa^tteiB.  He  had  realized  but  a  small  property. 
Sbsa^  I  knew  personally.  He  was  as  notorious  for  sin- 
gularity of  character  as  he  was  celebrated  for  talent  in 
kia  profession.  After  his  apprenticeship,  with  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Longmate,  he  began  as  a  writing  and 
ienldry  engrayer  in  Doctors'  Commons,  where  he  kept  a 
null  shop,  of  which  there  is  a  card  extant  of  his  own 
exeeotion.  He  afterwards  engrared  a  good  many  book- 
platea  for  the  Notdut*9  Magazine,  Engli^  Theatre^  &c. 
His  first  great  work  (perhaps  the  greatest)  was  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  &c.,  which  was  followed  by  the 
splendid  portrait  of  John  Hunter,  The  Sortie  of  Gibral- 
tar, King  L€»r,  and  a  great  number  of  other  fine  works. 
He  was  engaged  by  Copley  to  engrave  his  picture  of  the 
Destractum  of  the  Floating  Batteries,  (exhibited  in  a 
laife  tent  in  the  Green  Park,  by  express  permission  of 
Gewge  III.,)  which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  was 
pablnhed,  but  with  little  success.  Sharp  was  said  to 
kfe  dissipated  a  decent  patrimonial  fortune  in  the  indul- 
gesce  and  pursuit  of  his  wild  vagaries.  He  was  a  prose- 
lyte of  the  insane  prophet,  Richard  Brothers,  and  of 
Jokanna  Southcote,  to  the  very  last,  engraving  their 
pertraits  in  testimony  of  his  faith  in  their  prophecies. 
He  was  implicated  slightly  in  the  aflkir  of  Hardy  and 
Heme  Toolu^  who  were  tried  for  high  treason  in  1794. 
Is  his  orduuury  conversation  he  was  shrewd  and  intelli- 
grak,  but  with  a  general  tinge  of  eccentricity.  He  died 
at  Chiswick,  about  the  age  of  seventy,  and  left  little  or 
■0  pn^rty.  He  was  about  the  middle  stature,  corpu- 
feni)  and  with  a  head  worthy  of  the  sculptor's  art,  as  is 
proved  by  Chantrey's  fine  bust  of  hinu 

During  the  seven  years  of  Mr.  Raimbach's  ap- 
prenticeahip,  his  master  (and  by  the  way  he  never 
uses  the  words  master  or  apprentice)  was  engaged 
on  the  plates  for  Macklin's  Bible,  those  for  a 
Hume's  History  of  England,  an  edition  of  Shaks- 
peie,  and  some  small  book-plates  such  as  are  al- 
ways in  preparation.  He  relates,  and  this  part  of 
bis  career  is  worthy  of  the  especial  notice  of  all 

itodents  of  art,— 

My  bnsinesB  was  to  advance  as  for  as  I  could  with 
these ;  but  I  vnw  very  soon  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  necessary  means 
t»  any  dianoe  of  distinetion,  and  therefore  all  my  avail- 
^c  tiaie  was  devoted  to  its  study  and  practice.  This 
cooBtsted  chiefly  of  the  hours  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
vondag  and  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  my 
Other's  residence,  and  was  usually  occupied  in  drawing 
fioa  small  eopies  of  the  antique  figures  in  plaster  of 
Psria.  I  was  desirous,  during  my  pupilage,  of  drawing 
St  the  Royal  Academy ;  but,  as  there  appeared  to  be  an 
iBwillingness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hall  to  consent,  it  was 
not  ntged.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  other 
nesoD  for  the  objection,  on  his  part,  but  the  apprehen- 
•»a  «f  its  interfering,  however  Httle  it  might  be,  vrith 
^  due  proseontion  of  my  labours  for  him.  Be  that  as 
it  Bay,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  my  inclination  till  the 
expiration  of  my  articles,  in  1796,  when  I  immediately 
catered  as  a  probationer,  by  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Edward  Edwards,  associate  and  teacher  of  perspective 
hi  the  Beyal  Academy.    He  was  an  old  friend  and  con- 
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stant  visiter  at  Mr.  Hall's,  and  had  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  measure  to  my  adoption He 

was  a  man  of  considerable  aoquireipents,  much  diversity 
of  knowledge,  and  a  very  respectable  degree  of  literary 
talent ;  but  he  had  not  attained  exceUence  in  any  of  the 
various  branches  of  art  he  had  pursued.  He  had  had 
the  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  of  a  wealthy  patron  in  Ralph 
Udney,  £)squire,  who  sent  him  to  Italy,  and  liberally 
enabled  him  to  pass  some  years  at  Rome.  The  lessons 
he  gave  on  perspective  in  the  Academy  were  probably 
more  practically  useftd  to  the  young  men  than  were  the 
professor's  (Tamer)  lectures  at  an  after-time. 

The  yonng  engraver  had  unbounded  admiration 
for  Heath,  whom  he  sometimes  saw  with  Hall.  As 
Heath's  career  marks  a  higher,  and  also  a  new  com- 
mercial era  in  the  art,  it  is  worth  quoting.  Heath 
was  bom  in  London,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  a  respectable  engraver  named 
CoUyer,  of  whose  severity  he  complained,  as  he 
seems  to  have  held  him  strictly  to  work.  But  in 
thb  Mr.  Raimbach,  whatever  were  the  motives, 
sees  good  uses  to  the  pupil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Heath  derived  the 
greatest  advantage  from  this  circumstance,  inasmuch  as 
that  high  degree  of  mechanical  execution,  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  foscinating  qualities  of  Heath's 
engraving,  may  foirly  be  deduced  from  it.  His  nume- 
rous early  book-plates  for  BelTt  PoeUy  The  Nof>d\9f.*B 
Magcusine,  &c,  exhibit  a  display  of  tasteM  ingenuity 
till  then  unknown  in  this  department  of  art.  Its  popu- 
larity afforded  Heath  an  opportunity  of  turning  his 
talent  to  account,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  profit.  He 
oonstantly  employed  a  considerable  number  of  assis- 
tants, from  whose  labours  he  derived  great  pecuniary 
advantages,  and  willingly  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his 
reputation  as  an  artist  to  his  desire  of  becoming  a  rich 
man.  Hence  many  of  the  works  bearing  his  name  con- 
tain but  little  of  his  labour,  and  are  far  below  that 
standard  of  tasteful  and  elegant  execution  in  which 
his  exceUence  was  aolcnowledged.  His  larger  produc- 
tions, the  Riot  in  Broad  Street,  Death  of  Migor  Pierson, 
and  Deitth  of  Nelson,  do  not  maintain  a  very  high  char- 
acter ;  though  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  .the 
small  figures  in  the  first*named  are  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Heath  accepted  the  diploma  of  Associate  Engraver  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  to  the  great  vexation  and  surprise 
of  Sharp  and  Hall,  who  had  invariably  spumed  it,  con- 
sidering, as  did  WooUet  and  Strange,  that  it  was  ii^uri- 
ous  to  the  profossion,and  degrading  to  the  individual. 

Hall's  study,  which  was  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
house,  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  visiters, 
probably  because  there  might  be  an  expectation  of 
meeting  good  company,  and  also  because  he  ma- 
naged to  make  admission  be  considered  a  favour  to 
literaiy  loungers,  artists,  singers,  actors,  and  print- 
collectors. 

It  was  at  a  dismal  period  for  art  in  England, 
and,  indeed,  for  every  liberal  pursuity  that  Mr. 
Raimbach  became,  in  1796,  his  own  master. 

The  war  of  the  French  Revolution  vrss  raging  in  all 
its  fury ;  and  the  nature  of  the  contest,  absorbing  all 
men's  thoughts  and  calling  on  all  men's  exertions,  left 
but  little  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  peacefol 
arts.    Everything  connected  with  them  was,  of  course, 

at  the  lowest  ebb I  weU  knew  that  I 

had  the  kindest  of  parents,  who  never  were  and  never 
would  be  backward  in  affording  me  every  assistance  m 
their  power ;  but  I  equally  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  a  bur- 
then to  them  no  longer,  more  especially  after  what, 
with  but  slender  means,  they  had  already  done  for  me, 
and  had  still  to  do  for  their  younger  children.  Indeed, 
I  must  injustice  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  set  down  as 
one  of  the  lawU^ret  tmporu  acti,  that,  m  my  early 
time,  the  young  men  were  generally  influenced  by  that 
just  pride  of  independence  which  leads  to  a  ^^ance 
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solely  upon  ielf-«lMtk>ii«  With  these  seniimenis,  it  iHU 
be  readily  4>elieTed  that  I  spued  no  pftins  in  seeking  ibr 
employment ;  and,  as  the  booksellers  were  at  this  time 
the  only  patrons  (such  as  they  were)  of  engraTing,  by 
the  decoration,  with  little  Tignettes,  of  small  Tolomes  i( 
poetry,  plays,  fto.,  I  made  assidnons  application  in  every 
quarter  where  I  thought  there  was  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  a  snocessfnl  result.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I 
met  with  many  mortifying  refhsals ;  but  at  length,  after 
some  week  or  ten  days'  painfhl  suspense,  I  receiyed  a 
note  firom  a  bookseller  to  whom  I  had  applied,  desiring 
tne  to  call  on  him  in  Piccadilly,  with  a  yiew  to  a  com* 
mission  he  had  for  me.  I  obtained  the  commisiion, 
though  nothing  was  arranged  or  even  hinted  at  respect- 
ing terms.  The  bookseller  was  Stockdale.  (father  of  the 
Stockdale  of  Harriette  Wilson  notoriety,)  and  the  en- 
graving a  figure  from  a  drawing  by  Mets,  of  a  Maroon 
ehief,  Leonard  Parkinson,  for  Bryan  Edwards's  HUiory 
(j/  ike  Maroon  War,  Tlus,  my  Hist  start,  was  rather 
an  inauspicious  one,  inasmuch  as  Stockdale  refused  to 
pay  the  sum  I  demanded,  (six  guineas,)  offering  me  two 
guineas,  which  I,  in  my  turn,  somewhat  indignantly 
refhsed  in  a  letter  which  appeared  to  nettle  the  old  man 
extremely,  as  coming  from  a  youth  to  whom  he  had 
shown  himself  favourably  disposed.  The  matter  was, 
however,  settled,  I  cannot  say  amicably,  but  without 
litigation,  by  means  of  a  friend  of  hoik  parties.  He 
decided  very  judiciously,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think, 
though,  at  the  time,  neither  of  the  disputants  was  quite 
eatisled  by  his  award.  John  Stockdale,  a  respectable 
bookseller,  was  a  Yorkahireman,  and  had  been,  I  be- 
lieve a  fhrrier.  He  ms,mutatis  muianduy  what  Murray 
of  Albemarle  Street  is  at  present,  the  publisher  for  the 
government  party.  I  remember  an  admirable  caricature 
of  him  by  Gilray,  in  which  he  is  represented  at  the  bar 
of  Bow  Street  for  an  assault,  or  some  slight  matter. 

The  arbiter  ''halved  the  difference;"  and  fonr 

guineas  was  the  price  of  this  first  independent 

eiFort.    Employment  did  not  all  at  once  flow  in 

upon  the  young  artist ;  but  he  tellsy  that 

By  dint  of  repeatedly  a^iplying,  I  obtained  a  small  eom- 
mission  from  Cooke  of  Paternoster  Bow,  a  publisher  of 
miniature  editions  of  the  works  of  the  poets  and  novelists. 
A  little  picture  of  Kirk,  from  the  TaU$  of  ike  GtnUy 
formed  my  «m/>-^*esfat,  for  the  fkvonr  of  the  rather 
pompous  gentleman  publisher,  who  at  this  time  dis- 
pensed his  patronage  among  the  hungry  artists  with  an 
air  of  conscious  superiority.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
my  recollection  of  the  circumstance,  this  plate  was  un- 
dert^en  under  the  implied  condition  of  **  No  enre  no 
pay" — that  is,  if  Cooke  did  not  approve,  I  was  to  ex- 
pect nothing.  However,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  the  great  man's  criticism  without  being 
much  singed,  received  six  guineas,  his  average  price, 
and  a  promise,  which  was  fSuthfiilly  perfonned,  of  ftitnre 
employment.  I  thus  oontinned  to  engrave,  from  time  to 
time,  a  plate  for  his  editions  of  the  poets  and  novelists ; 
I  say  from  time  to  time,  because  his  publications  were 
not  regular,  languishing,  as  did  everything  connected 
with  the  arts,  under  the  paralysing  iiidinenoe  of  a  vrar, 
waged  with,  periiaps,  nnpiecedented  inveteracy.  My 
prospects  of  success  were  anything  but  enconzaging ; 
but  I  did  not  relax  in  my  efforts  at  improvement.  The 
Mr.  Edwards  before-mentioned  gave  me  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  keeper  of  the  Bx>yal  Academy,  Mr, 
Wilton,  to  whom  I  submitted  some  specimens  of  my 
drawing,  and  was  admitted  a  probationer  forthwith,  the 
facilities  of  admission  being  then  much  greater  thui  at 
present.  I  soon  after  obtained  my  ticket  of  student, 
and  in  the  year  1799  a  silver  medal  for  a  drawing  from 
the  living  model.  I  sedulously  pursued  my  studies  at 
the  Royid  Academy  for  about  nine  years,  and  am  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  much  to  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  that  establishment.  Some  few  of  my 
studies  from  the  living  models  were  painted  in  oil.  Both 
the  antique  and  Hfe  academies  were  at  this  time  crowded 
with  young  men,  aspirants  for  fuae  and  fortune  ;  and  it 
is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  very  small  number,  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  Aggregate  of  students,  that  have  since  ob' 


talned  eittier  the  one  or  the  other.  And  of  the  fbw  wh» 
aoquire  some  celebrity  in  their  day,  how  rare  are  Hkt 
instances  of  their  flime  outliving  the  fortunate  possessors 
themselves  !  Bart  nantet  in  gurgite  vasto.  It  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  regard  to  talent,  or  even  indications 
of  talent,  the  then  actual  state  of  the  schools  was  little 
calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  institution  ;  and  so  it  vras 
evidently  considered  by  the  academicians,  inasmndi  as 
an  order  of  the  council  was  issued,  by  which  It  was  de- 
creed that  every  student  in  each  department  (the  Anti- 
que and  the  Lifb)  should  submit  anew,  ibr  the  Judgment 
of  the  academy,  a  specimen  of  his  drawing.  Some  were, 
in  oonsequence,  removed  from  the  Life  to  the  Antique 
class,  and  some  from  that  of  the  Antique ;  as  also  those 
students  of  ten  years'  standing,  who  had  not  obtained  a 
medal,  were  excluded  altogether  ;  in  a  way  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  melancholy  process  then  going  on  in 
the  nation  at  large  to  a  considerable  extent,  caoaed  by 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  of  a  remove  fifom  the  garret 
to  the  cellar,  and  thence  into  the  street  The  eflbct  of 
this  expurgatory  ordeal,  however,  somewhat  exoeeded, 
perhaps,  the  intentions  or  expectations  of  its  framers,  as 
the  result  was  the  excitement  of  a  feeling  of  disgust  or 
mortification  among  the  young  men  in  generaL  vHiich 
led  to  nearly  a  desertion  of  the  schools  altogether.  I 
distinctly  remember  having  been  more  than  onoe  th« 
only  individual,  besides  the  visiter  and  the  model,  in  th« 
Life  Academy.  Mr.  (Sir  Martin  Archer)  Shee  was  tiiat 
visiter. 

Having  passed  muster  in  this  harsh  and  not  very  Jn- 
dicious  process,  I  continued  my  unremitted  application 
to  drawing;  both  morning  and  evening  attending  the 
library  and  lectures,  and  making  the  best  use  in  my 
power  of  the  opportunities  for  improvement  allbrded  by 
the  academy. 

This  course  of  proceeding,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
regretted,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  pursue,  but 
that  the  actual  state  of  engraving,  still  declining  firom 
bad  to  worse,  left  me  ample  leisure  to  adopt  it. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  indicated  the  causes 
of  Mr.  Baimbach's  ultimate  euccaeB.  So  inade- 
quate was  the  remuneration  then  obtained  for  good 
plates^  that^  for  some  years,  he  added  miniature- 
painting  to  his  profession,  and  acquired  some  fii- 
cility  in  execution,  and  in  the  power  of  ^  making 
inveterate  likenesses.^  A  portrait-painter  may  be 
held  as  progresslDg  in  his  art  whea  he  begins^  in 
Tulgar  eyesi  to  lose  this  dangerous  and  early-felt 
power.  Of  those  pietuies  he  relatesy  and  wo  quote 
the  passage  because  it  leads  to  something  better— 

I  sent  some  to  the  exhibitiott,  which  I  eontinned  te 
do  for  several  years,  and  obtained  a  good  atany  to  do  at 
three  guineas  each.  I  soon  found  that  I  derived  great 
benefit  fit>m  my  attendance  at  the  Royal  Academy,  not 
merely  from  the  ordinary  studies  of  At  establishment, 
but  for  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  interehaoge  and 
collision  of  ideas  with  the  other  young  men,  and  the  re- 
marks and  ooeasional  conversation  of  the  aeademimansb 
chiefly  when  they  ofllciated  .as  visiters  in  the  Lifii  Aca- 
demy. Of  this  number  I  would  especially  note  Barry, 
Hamilton,  Stothard,  Hoppner»  Beechey,  Northoote, 
Opie,  Tresham,  Shee,  FuseU*  Banks,  Nollekeas,  and 
Flaxmaa.  Some  of  them  oocasionsJly  made  studies 
fh>m  the  model  during  their  visitation.  Hamilten,  in 
particular,  was  as  assiduous  as  a  novice ;  and  his  draw- 
ings diqpjayed  great  elegance^  though  they  were  not 
very  faithfttl  to  nature.  Bany's  had  a  rough  gran- 
deur of  style,  and  were  executed  with  the  oommoa- 
est  materials,  usually  on  a  fragment  of  eoane  paper, 
with  the  pen  and  ink  which  served  tiie  young  men  te 
write  their  names  in  the  hall  as  they  arrived.  Steihard 
made  slight  and  small  sketches,  that  were  replete  with 
character  and  aetton.  Flaxman's  drawings  tnm  the 
academy  Ague  were  highly-wronght  pure  imitatioos  el 
nature,  viewed  throng  the  medinm  of  his  reflaed^BBti- 
que,  and  enltivated  mind. 

Of  these  artists  a  brief  and  spirited  descriptiott 
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is  given  in  those  saperabounding  foot-notes  whioh 
Mr.Raimbach  appears  to  have,  from  time  to  time, 
added  to  his  original  text,  and  which  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  incoxporated  with  it  had  he  liyed 
to  be  his  own  editor.  Cursoir  as  these  notes  are, 
they  will  be  interesting  to  all  connected  with  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Barry  was  mcoath,  and  rough  in  mppearanee ;  bat  bene- 
tolent  and  gentle  in  nuuinen  towardB  the  yonng  men.  In 
Ug  dispute  with  the  Royal  Academy,  which  terminated  in 
his  expulsion,  the  eonneil,  in  a  mannsoript  notice  pUutard- 
ed  in  the  hall,  designated  him  simply  as  *^  James  Bury," 
onitting  the  ^  Esqnire  "  at  the  end  of  the  name,  and  not 
efenpreflxing.  the  ordinary  ^  Mr."  This,  of  oeurae,  was 
■eaat  as  a  degradatioa  of  Barry  ;  bat,  of  the  parties 
ccntmding,  it  may,  I  think,  fkirly  admit  of  aqnestion,idie- 
tiierhe  was  the  one  degraded  by  this  childish  and  petn- 
leit  proceeding. 

W.  Hamilton,  as  an  artist,  now  almost  Ibrgottea,  may 
be  kindly  remembered  for  his  amiable  and  conciliatory 
cfaaraeter. 

Thomas  Stothard  had  great  variety  of  talent,  mnch 
knowledge,  without  edneation,  and  abundant  materials 
im  his  art.  He  was  plain,  simple,  and  commnnicatiTe, 
lod  may  eertamly  be  considered  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
his  profession. 

JamesHoppner — an  admirable  portrait-painter,haaghty 
in  Banner,  and  satirical  and  bitter  in  his  conversation,  as 
irell  as  in  his  reviews  in  Tkt  Q^amrliftDf  the  editor  of 
iriiich  he  was  tiie  fHend  and  constant  companion.  Hop* 
peer  was  said  to  have  royal  blood  flowing  in  his  veins. 

Sir  W.  Beechey — ^respectable  talents,  aided  by  great 
good  fortune  ;  vulgar  manners,  with  considerable  shrewd- 


JaoMS  Northeoto— distlngnished  both  in  art  and  litera- 
toie ;  cynical  and  parsimonioua  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter ;  yet  friendly  and  encouraging  to  the  juniors  ;  of  low 
stature,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  the  look  of  an  old-clothes- 
man ;  but  with  marked  fieatnre8,and  an  eye  like  a  hawk. 

Jefan  Opie  was  naturally  of  somewluit  coarse  and 
hhat  demoaoonr;  bat  I  thhik  he  affeoted  to  be  move  so. 
He  was  very  popular  in  his  day,  but  that  day  was  a  short 
<ae.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  yet  had  outlived  his  cele- 
brity. Northoote  and  Opie  were  in  a  manner  considered 
mils,  and  the  works  of  both  are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite 
fcigotten. 

Henry  Foseli — a  man  <ii  ondonbted  genina,  though,  as 
a  painter,  his  claims  to  preiioiinenoe  may  be  disputed — 
u  excellent  Greek  scholar,  with  extensive  acquirements 
in  tarious  departments  of  literature.  His  knowledge  and 
cmmaad  of  oar  language  contrasted  strongly  vnUi  his 
Aragn  pronnnoiation.  He  was  a  natiTe  of  Zurich;  in 
penoa  of  small  stature,  with  a  large  head,  and  gray  h^ 
floving,  like'  a  lion's  mane>  and  proud  and  poushed  in 
his  demeanour. 

Banks,  Nollekens,  Flaannan.  The  three  great  English 
seolpton  of  their  time.  We  may  refer  in  proof  of  this 
asMrtioB  to  the  <"  Achilles,"  the'' Caraciacns,"  the  "  Mah- 
ntta  Chieftain  "  of  Banks,  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  monument : 
to  the  monuments  of  Mrs.  Howard  of  Corby,"  of  "  The 
Huee  Captaina,"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  numerous 
bests  of  NoUekens ;  and  the  various  works  of  Flaxman, 
both  ia  design  and  sculpture.  Nollekens  was  one  of 
tiiose  anomaUee  of  nature  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
vet  with  in  every  pnrsnit,  and  which  may,  in  his  instance, 
be  ebajaeterised  by  a  parody  of  Gairi^'s  epitaph  on 
Goldsmith : — 

*"  H€  taJftwrtd  Iih$  Pkidiof,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll ! " 

Indoshry  and  perseverance  brought  the  time 
"vben  the  yonng  artist  was  called  npon  to  make 
bis  election  between  miniature-painting  and  en- 
glaring,  as  he  found  that  his  commissions  in 
both  had  so  vauik  increased,  that  he  must  con- 
fine himself  to  one.  He  fortunately  preferred 
engraTing,  tiiough  not  exactly  from  any  pre- 
sentiment   of  his    great    future    eminence,  but 


more  from  reasons  which  must  be  very  pre* 
Talent  among  portrait-painters,  though  too  many 
are  tied  up  from  acting  upon  them ;  not  having, 
like  Raimbach,  another  profession  to  fidl  back 
upon.  The  grounds  of  preferring  the  tedious,  plod* 
ding,  sedentary,  but  independent  art^  were  not  in^ 
judicious. 

The  taste  I  had  had  of  the  business  of  portrait-paint- 
ing, though  it  was  but  in  a  small  way,  most  assuredly 
did  not  enchant  me.  The  purchaser  of  an  article,  be  it 
what  it  may,  feels  a  right,  in  laying  out  his  money,  to 
have  the  commodity  he  pays  for  suited  to  his  liking,  if 
it  be  possible.  Now,  taste  is  so  capricious,  and  personal 
vanity  so  difficult  to  satisfy,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  self-respect  and  feelings  of  independence  which,  X 
presume,  every  man  possesses  in  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, are  liable  to  great  mortification  in  the  profession 
of  portrait-painting.  I,  certainly,  in  my  very  humble 
efforts,  found  it  so,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  much 
abler  men  have  not  found  it  so  too.  Engraving,  what* 
ever  may  be  its  disadvantages,  (and  they  are  many,)  has 
not  the  &ncies  of  individuals  to  humour  or  consult,  but 
appeals  at  once  to  the  public,  or  to  that  small  part  of  the 
public  that  takes  an  interest  in  such  trivialities. 

In  shorty  engraving  was  adopted,  and  henceforth 
unremittingly  pursued.  But  so  far  was  the  future 
engraver  of  The  BmU  D^y^  TkaViUage PoUtidani^ 
&c.,  &c.,  from  having  attained  the  summit,  that 
he  had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ascent.  He  was 
still  far  off  on  the  dead  level,  working  assiduously  on 
small  subjects  for  scanty  pay  ;  but  devoting  the 
large  remainder  of  his  time  almost  exclusively  to 
academical  studies,  in  the  hope  of  qualifying  him- 
self for  better  things,  if  ever  a  more  propitious  day 
should  arrive*  His  first  comparatively  great  en- 
gagement— for  he  had  laboured  for  sixteen  years 
before  he  got  a  large  plate — ^was  to  engrave,  from 
the  designs  of  Smirke,  some  of  the  plates  of  a 
highly-decorated  edition  of  the  Arabian  NighU, 
Among  his  associates  in  this  undertaking  were 
Heath  and  Anker  Smith.  This  association  led  to 
some  useful  collateral  results.  The  engravers  en- 
gaged on  this  work  met  once  a-month,  at  each 
other  s  houses,  as  a  social  club,  and  then  first  learnt 
the  secrets  and  the  uses  of  combination  for  the 
protection  of  their  common  inteiests* 

Mr.  Ralmbach  had,  for  a  considerable  time, 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  French  modeller,  in 
Charles  Street^  Middleeex  Hospital,  where,  besides 
finding  opportunities  of  studying  the  antique,  he 
acquired  a  considerable  skill  in  the  French  lan- 
guage and  in  conversation.  When  the  short  Peace 
of  1802  opened  up  the  continent,  he  happened,  from 
his  plates  for  the^roft^an  Nights^  to  be  in  cash ;  and 
he  resolved  to  visit  Paris,  then  recently  enriched  in 
art  by  the  spoils  of  Italy,  and  other  conquered 
countries.  The  expedition  was  one  that  xnade  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  artist ;  and  the  treasures 
of  art,  the  vast  number  of  novel  objects  that 
he  saw,  and  the  strange  scenes  he  witnessed,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  vividly  remembered  till  the  close 
of  life.  They  are  dwelt  upon  at,  perhaps,  too  great 
length  in  the  Memoirs,  for  their  relative  impor- 
tance ;  yet  an  EngliiAiman  might  then  have  seen 
assembled  in  Paris  more  of  the  talent  and  rank  of 
his  own  country,  than,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
he  could  ever  have  met  in  London ;  while,  to  an 
artist,  no  such  opportunity  of  studying  the  masterr 
pieces  of  the  world  had  ever  before  been  afforded, 
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or  probably  ever  will  again.   Paris  was  then  full  of 
English  artists  and  amateurs. 

Mr.  Raimbacb  gives  a  full  and  lively  account  of 
the  theatres  of  Paris  at  the  brilliant  period  of  his 
visit,  and  of  actors,  artists,  shows^  and  sights,  be- 
sides the  remarkable  characters.  Among  the  latter 
was  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  "  The  Rights  of  Man," 
who  had  by  this  time  sunk  both  in  fortune  andfame. 
Though  the  engraver  enjoyed  and  protracted 
his  stay  in  the  French  capital,  he  luckily  came 
away  before  Napoleon  had  promulgated  the  tyran- 
nical edict,  whidi  he  expiated  long  afterwards  at  St. 
Helena.  Mr.  Raimbach,  who  had  connexions  in 
Paris,  visited  that  city  at  different  periods,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  along  with  his  family.  He  ad- 
mired the  French  capital ;  but  was  too  inveterate 
in  the  in-born  love  of  English  ft'<2tfieM  and  wmfitrt^ 
ever  to  prefer  it  as  a  residence.  Paris  has,  however, 
advantages  and  superiorities  which  are  thus  ac- 
knowledged, and  by  a  very  competent  judge : — 

The  tone  of  good  sodetj  seems  altogether  on  a  mach 
more  agreeable  and  familiar  footing  in  France  than  it 
is  in  England  ;  less  enenmbered  with  formality  and  eti- 
quette ;  and  where  the  solemn  pause,  the  dead  silence, 
and  overpowering  tnnux  that  are  Bometimes  encountered 
in  an  English  drawing-room  are  utterly  unknown.  The 
French  ladies  are  here  in  their  element,  and  appear  to 
great  advantage.  In  addition  to  the  charms  of  their 
manner  and  address,  they  have  great  powers  of  conver- 
sation,  both  in  vMAkrid  and  in  mode  of  expression  ; 
never  sinking  to  the  inanity  and  nothingness  of  mere 
cap-and-boimet  talk,  and,  with  equal  good  sense  and 
good  taste^  avoiding  all  approach  to  the  recondite  and 
profound  disquisitions  of  blue-stocking  philosophy.    . 

The  manners  of  the  people  generally, 

without  being  rude  or  insolent,  were,  at  this  period 
(1802)  somewhat  abrupt  and  &miliar,  differing  greatly 
I  dionld  suppose,  from  the  gentle  and  conciliatory  char- 
acter of  the  French  in  by-gone  times.  Still  an  Eng- 
lishman had  abundant  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  lus  re- 
ception in  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  recent  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries  might  Lave  left  some  em- 
bittered feelings The  absurd 

and  ridiculous  excess  to  which  in  private  life  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  England  carry  their  notions  of  etiquette, 
in  regard  to  rank,  station,  and  fortune,  is  displayed  to  a 
most  amusing  degree  by  the  exclusives  of  Greenwich, 
where  the  iJ^  of  the  population  consists  of  tradesmen 
out  of  business,  clerks  in  public  offices,  some  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  Lloyd's,  of  Mark  Lane,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  indigenous  village  muster,  of  law, 
physic,  and  dirinity;  concentrating,  in  a  narrow  space, 
all  the  less  amiable  characteris^cs  of  toGtety,  as  it  is 
called — vain,  frivolous,  intolerant,  caJnmnions,  over- 
bearing ! 

Mr.  Raimbach  must  have  been  quite  as  good  an 
economist  in  his  early  days,  as  was  his  friend  Wilkie. 
Seventy  pounds,  which  he  received  from  the  pub- 
lisher for  three  plates  for  the  Arabian  Niffhts,  not 
only  enabled  him  to  reside  in  Paris  for  two  months^ 
(a  period,  to  him,  of  great  professional  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  of  refined  and  liberal  enjoyment,) 
but  to  enter  upon  one  of  those  joint-stock  pub- 
lishing speculations,  against  which  young  artists 
ought  to  be  upon  their  guard.  The  parties  were 
Miller  the  publisher,  and  a  person. of  soniewhat 
equivocal  character,  if  not,  indeed,  an  adventurer, 
in  spite  of  his  sacred  calling,  namely,  the  Rev. 


Mr.  Forster,  the  editor  of  the  embellished  edition 
of  the  Arabian  Nights^  and  a  kind  of  universal 
projector.  Of  this  rash  and  unfortunate  specula- 
tion, it  is  remarked — 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  |reat 
reason  to  believe  that  I  was  made  the  dupe  and  victim 
of  an  unprincipled  scheme.  However,  by  the  usual  kind 
assistance  at  home,  which  was  never  withheld,  I  wea- 
thered this  check  without  any  material  injury  ;  and  as 
a  powerful  impulse  had  been  now  given  to  the  decora- 
tion, in  a  superior  way,  of  the  standard  literature  of  the 
country,  I  had  the  prospect  of  sufficient  occupation  in 
engraving  to  warrant  my  discarding  altogether,  as  a  pro- 
fession, miniature  and  portrait  painting  ;  which  at  one 
period  I  was  disposed  to  adopt,  bnt  which  I  was  soon 
convinced  could  not  be  carried  on  with  another  pursuit 
advantageously  to  either. The  in- 
creased taste  or  fkshion  for  highly-embellished  books 
naturally  led  to  more  active  oompetttion  among  the 
caterers  for  the  public  ;  and  the  names  of  Du  Boveray  * 
and  Sharpe  may  be  cited  as  among  the  most  active  spe- 
culators in  ornamental  literature,  who  now  sought  the 
aid  of  the  engravers  in  their  several  projects. 

A  new  era  was  dawning  for  engravers.  Mr. 
Raimbach,  instead  of  the  six  or  seven  guineas 
he  had  received  for  the  plates  of  CJooke's  works, 
obtained  from  Sharpe  eighteen  for  the  pistes  for  his 
edition  of  The  Spectator;  and  an  impulse  was  given 
to  the  art  by  the  encouragement  of  the  public,  and 
the  growing  taste  for  prints  and  embellished  edi- 
tions, which  was  speedily  felt  in  the  improved 
prospects  of  the  laborious  artist.  The  worthy  and 
frugal  old  Swiss  must  have  been  delighted  to  hear 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  guineas  for  a  single  plate !  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Raimbach  married, 
when  his  father  handsomely  presented  him  with 
one  of  his  houses  in  Warren  Street,  Fitzpoy  Square, 
which  for  six-and-twenty  years  formed  his  con- 
stant residence.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he 
lost  his  father,  and  in  the  following  year  his  mo- 
ther ;  the  heaviest  affliction,  he  says,  with  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  his  first-bom  duld,  a 
beloved  daughter,  that  has  ever  befallen  him. 

His  merits  as  an  engraver  must  have  been  gener- 
ally acknowledged  before  the  ultra-cautious  or  camiy 
David  Wilkie,  on  a  misunderstanding  with  Burnet^ 
made  proposals  to  him,  and  that  connexion  was 
happily  begun  which  exhibits  both  parties  in  so 
favourable  a  lights  whether  as  artists,  each  of 
first-rate  merit  in  his  own  department,  or  as  men 
of  excellent  sense,  probity,  and  real  generosity. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sordid  or  ^/^pm^  indicated 
in  any  part  of  Wilkie's  connexion  with  Raimbach. 
But  we  must  let  Mr.  Raimbach  himself  relate  the 
most  interesting  event  in  his  professional  history. 

I  have  now  to  bring  forward  the  name  of  an  indiri- 
dual  who,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man,  is  an  honour  to 
his  country — David  Wilkie  ;  vrith  whom  I  first  became 
personally  acquainted  in  the  year  1807,  when  he  lived 
in  the  Hampstead  Road.  I  had  still  continued  fiilly 
occupied  vrith  engagements  with  various  booksellers, 
when  the  great  success  of  Burnet's  print  f^m  Wilkie's 
admirable  picture  of  the  Blind  Fiddler,  and  some  dis- 
satisfaction between  the  parties,  led  to  l^s  proposing  to 
me,  in  1812,  a  joint-stock  adventure,  in  whidi  we  should 
be  the  sole  proprietors,  he  finding  the  picture  and  I  the 
engraving.  Anxious  as  I  had  long  hm  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  trying  my  hand  upon  a  larger  scale  than  I  bad 


*  Du  Roveray  vrasa  merchant,  or  stockbroker,  sad  by  way  of  amusement,  I  Buppose,  occupied  Jiis  leisure  in  |»wfu«H«> 
handsome  editions  of  Pope,  Gratf,  &c.,  exceedingly  well  embellished,  but  by  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  obtaim 
much  proBt,  though  he  certvnly  proved  himseUpooMiNd  of  some  taste,— iVote  6y  Mr,  Rambaok, 
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been  aceastomed  to,  mnd  thereby  obtaining  at  least  a 
dnnce  of  esoape  ftom  the  thraldom  of  doTOting  the  la- 
boon  of  a  wliole  life  to  the  end^  as  it  would  seem,  of 
their  being  shut  up  in  a  book,  I  gladly  and  at  once  ao- 
eeded  to  the  proposition.  The  mutual  conditions  of  our 
engai^ement  were  promptly  arranged  upon  the  basisi 
with  Tarious  modificatious,  of  one-third  share  to  Wilkie, 
ind  two-thirds  to  me ;  which  terms  were  afterwards 
changed  to  one-fourth  and  three-fourths  respeotiyely,  at 
the  generous  and  unsolicited  suggestion  of  Wilkie,  who 
eonsidered  the  first  adopted  proportions  as  bearing  ra- 
ther hard  upon  me,  and  throwing  an  undue  advantage 
into  his  hands.  Several  of  his  pictures  were,  by  per- 
ninon  of  their  noble  proprietors,  available  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  and,  after  maturely  balancing  the  pros  and  eons 
of  eaeh,  we  finally  determined  on  commencing  with 
Loid  Uansfield's  picture  of  Village  Politicians. 

Some  difficulty  stood  in  the  way,  which  it  re- 
quired a  hundred  guineas  to  remove ;  and  though 
Wilkie  was  not  at  this  time  a  rich  man,  and  never 
a  eareless  one  in  pecuniary  matters,  this  sum, 
which  stood  against  the  concern,  he  subsequently 
took  upon  himself.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Raimbach 
had  fulfilled  hb  other  commissions^  and  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  picture,  which  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  Wilkie  Grallery,  he  fell  to  work 
with  ardour,  and  finished  the  plate  in  barely  six- 
teen months.  This  and  all  the  Wilkie  engravings 
are  entirely  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ;  and 
hence  the  perfection  of  his  plates;  the  most  minute 
details  being  as  carefully  elaborated  and  highly 
finished  as  ^e  most  important  points.  The  next 
Wilkie  picture  which  Mr.  Raimbach  engraved  was 
The£ent  Dcgf^  and  it  met  with  even  more  success 
than  The  ViUage  PoUtieians.  Both  partners  in 
this  joint-stock  concern  appear  to  have  understood 
the  publishing  art  quite  as  well  as  those  whose 
tnde  it  was  ;  but  they  were  exposed  to  peculiar 
difficnltiefl  of  the  foUowing  kind : — 

The  printsellers,  though  compelled  by  the  great  po- 
pilirity  of  WiUde  to  deal  in  his  prints,  were  neverthe- 
leegy  naturally  as  traders,  opposed  to  any  enterprise  ori- 
ginating out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  (as  they  considered 
bjii^)  exelnsive  domain.  However,  the  sale  kept 
CReping  on  by  little  and  little,  though  checked  perhaps 
by  oar  having  raised  the  price  to  non-subscribers,  and 
fcr  more  than  twenty  years  never  came  to  a  Aill  stop. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  prooft  were  printed,  besides 
twenty-four  before  the  insertion  of  the  coat-of-arms,  and 
the  aheistion  of  the  etched  letters  of  the  tiUe,  making 
together  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  a  number  that 
tat  nme  years  remained  a  complete  drug  on  our  hands; 
10  mofih  so,  that  we  sent  a  large  quantity  on  a  venture 
to  America,  and  never  received  any  tidings  of  them  more. 
A  favourable  change  has  since  taken  place,  and  prooft 
lave  brraght,  even  at  auctions,  the  extravagant  sum  of 
ftuiteea  or  fifteen  pounds  each.  A  good  deal  of  time 
^  necessarily  occupied  in  superintending  the  publica- 
tioQ,  and  maintaining  a  rather  extensive  correspondence 
with  dealers,  English  and  foreign  ;  but  the  interruption 
in  itself  was  more  agreeable  than  otherwise,  and  made 
sdieerftal  and  animated  break  in  the  usual  secluded 
>ad  monotonous  course  of  the  unsocial  life  of  an  en- 
graver. 

Attending  to  the  business  details,  and  retouch- 
ing the  plates,  from  this  period  occupied  the 
pettier  part  of  Mr.  Baimbach's  time,  both  agree- 
s^y  and  piofitably.it  would  seem,  though  he  siiU 
executed  some  sinaller  commissions  for  the  pub- 
Sdiers.  Tk9  (ha  Finder,  and  Blind  Man's  Buff^ 
^  next  in  the  order  of  engraving  and  publica- 
^u ;  and  when  we  hear  office  hundred  proofis  of 
The  Village  Politicians^  at  four  guineas  each,  (the 


prints  selling  at  two,)  and  of  the  price  of  proofs  of 
this  plate  and  of  The  Rent  Dc^  being  soon  after- 
wards doubled,  when  on  sale,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  partners  were  tempted  to  overshoot  the 
mark  with  the  proofs  of  Blind  Man^e  ^'*^ff>  o^  which 
so  many  were  printed  and  in  the  market  that  there 
was  no  room  for  a  rise  of  price.  Wilkie's  Beading 
of  the  Will  was  not  engraved  by  Mr.  Raimbach,  as 
tiie  King  of  Bavaria  probably  did  not  like  to  want 
his  picture  for  years,  and  the  English  engraver 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Munich  with 
his  young  family ;  he  therefore  purchased  on  his 
own  account,  from  the  British  Gallery,  the  picture 
of  Distraining  for  Renty  for  six  hundred  guineas, 
the  Directors  declining  to  permit  him  to  engrave 
it  on  other  terms.  This  was  a  bold  venture, 
but  he  afterwards  sold  the  picture  for  eight  hun- 
dred guineas.  Mr.  Wilkie  cautioned  his  friend 
against  this  speculation — in  the  profits  of  which 
he  shared  in  virtue  of  his  copyright — as  he  feared 
the  subject  was  too  melancholy  for  a  popular 
print.  The  result  justified  this  shrewd  and  candid 
opinion.  The  print  sold  very  ill.  But  as  the  plate 
seems  to  be  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Raimbach's 
representatives,  its  time  may  still  come.  A  good 
plate,  and  that  firom  a  fine  picture  by  Wilkie,  is 
even  yet  no  bad  investment.  On  the  completion 
of  the  etching  of  this  plate,  Mr.  Raimbach,  who 
throughout  his  whole  life  appeared  to  labour 
**  doggedly,"  as  he  expresses  it, — but  surely  not 
uncheered  by  the  best  rewards  which  attend  the 
exertions  of  an  ingenious,  and  latterly  a  distin- 
guished artist, — ^allowed  himself  a  season  of  relax- 
ation ;  and  in  1824  again  went  to  Paris  with  some 
members  of  his  fSamily.  It  must  give  every  liberal 
mind  true  pleasure  to  learn  some  of  the  results  of 
this  visit.  "  They  order  these  things  better  in 
France."  But  again  we  must  make  Mr.  Raim- 
bach spokesman.  He  fills  the  office  vrith,  we 
think,  as  much  grace  and  propriety  as  manly  mo- 
desty. 

Of  the  flattering  reception  I  met  with  ftom  my  bro- 
ther-artists, the  French  engravers,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
speak  vrithout  unbecoming  egotism.  I  had  previously 
been  visited  in  London  by  M.  Desnoyers  ;  and,  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  beeame  also  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  other  eminent  engravers  of  Paris  :  Forster,  Du- 
pont,  Riohomme,  Leisnier,  Yallot,  &c. ;  and  have  ever 
since  eigoyed  a  continuance  of  that  liberal  and  friendly 
disposition  on  their  part,  that  equally  honoured  and  de- 
lighted me  at  the  time.  Among  the  numerous  civilities 
bestowed,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  an  invi- 
tation to  a  sumptuous  dinner  given  at  Grignon's,  which 
was  attended  by  about  a  dozen  artists  and  amateurs. 
The  whole  aflkir  went  off  admirably,  as  is  usual  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  among  the  French,  and,'  not  to  speak  of 
myself,  proved  especially  gratifying  to  my  son,  who  was 
kindly  pressed  into  the  party  by  our  libenJ,  vnum- 
hearted  friend,  Forster.  The  reception  generally  of 
English  artists  in  Paris  is  flattering  in  the  extreme,  and 
still  Uie  more  generous  on  the  part  of  the  French,  ais  I 
fear  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  reciprocity  of  conduct. 
Without  adverting  to  others,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow, 
in  respect  to  myself,  the  deepest  acknowledgments.  In 
the  saUm  (exhibition)  of  1814,  the  engraving  of  Village 
Politicians  was  placed  by  one  of  our  Parisian  agents. 
The  print  was  then  newly  published,  and  exdted  some 
notice,  as  also,  perhaps  fortunately,  a  good  deal  of  sharp 
criticism,  showing  at  least  that  it  was  not  considorwl 
benei^th  observatipn.  For  this  a  gold  medal  was  award- 
ed  by  the  committee  of  adjudication,  and  which  1  duly 
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reoeiyed  tbrongli  the  medium  of  Hr«  C.  Maoke]izie»  ene 
of  tJiesecretuieB  of  oar  embassy.  •  -  •  SmaJl 
as  the  honour  may  be,  I  felt  it  as  a  great  distinction,  in 
the  absence  of  all  academical  reward  or  encouragement 
in  my  own  country  ;  and  how  much  was  this  feeling  in- 
creased when  afterwords,  in  1835, 1  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Institute  of  Fiance  1  To 
show  that  being  thus  noticed  was  no  slight  compliment, 
there  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  names  of  the  distinguish- 
ed men  of  every  country  in  Europe,  which  form  the  an- 
nually published  list  of  this  unequalled  assemblage  of 
art,  science,  and  philosophy.  Of  English  artists  admitted 
into  this  association,  are  Wilkie,  Ck>ckereU,and  Donald- 
son ;  while,  on  ihB  other  hand,  not  eren  a  single  instance 
can  be  quoted  in  which  our  Royal  Academicians  haye 
eyer  manifested  an  honorary  recognition  of  foreign  con- 
temporaiy  taJent.  Inyidious  contrast  I  not  less  morti- 
fying than  discreditable,  that  our  academy  annals  should 
not  only  nerer  haye  been  graced  by  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Canoya,  ThorwaJdsen,  Gr^rard,  and  Morghen,  but 
that  the  courtesy  of  an  advantageous  place  in  our  exhi- 
bition has  been  almost  invariably  refiised  to  the  works  of 
foreign  artists,  and,  in  many  instances,  their  pictures  of, 
at  least,  average  merit  rejecUtd  altogether  ;  a  system  of 
mean  and  narrow  ezclusiveness,  that  would  well  warrant 
the  application  of  the  line  of  the  French  satirist — ^  Nul 
n*aura  de  Ve^prU,  Kors  noua  et  not  amis,** — Boileau. 
Many  such  occurrences  might  be  quoted,  but  the  fol- 
lowing, one  of  the  most  recent,  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate this  dominant  and  invidious  conduct. 

In  the  first  year's  exhibition  in  their  new  apartments 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  (1837,)  a  picture  of  cabinet  size  was 
presented  for  admission  by  M.  Oudin,  the  French  ma- 
rine-painter, and  was  at  first  refused,  but,  on  the  indig- 
nant remonstrance  of  more  than  one  academician  on  the 
discredit  which  such  a  prooeeding  towards  an  eminent 
Ibreigner  would  reflect  on  their  society,  it  was  after- 
wards admitted,  but  only  on  condition  that  one  of  the  re- 
monstratort  (Mr.  W.  Daniell)  should  withdraw  one  of  his 
own  pictures  already  received  of  similar  dimensionB. 
The  condition  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  Mr.  W.  Daniell, 
and  rigidly  enforced  by  the  academy,  who  justified  this 
harsh  proceeding  on  the  plea  of  want  of  sufficient  space 
in  their  rooms  for  works  of  superior  claims.  It  required, 
however,  but  little  critical  knowledge  to  perceive  at  a 

S*  .nee  over  the  exhibition,  that  Gkdin's  La  DHreate,  as 
picture  was  named,  possessed  more  interest  in  its 
subject,  a  shipwreck,  and  displayed  more  talent  in  its 
execution,  than  scores  of  the  gay  works  which  surround- 
ed it. 

The  generosity,  magnanimitj,  or  shall  we  term 
it  the  exalted  self-denial  of  Mr.  W.  Daniell,  is,  we 
fear,  an  effort  of  greater  yirtue  among  artiste  than 
will  be  easily  understood  by  the  uninitiated.  It 
was  worthy  and  oharacteristic  of  that  derer  and 
original  artist — ^in  his  own  province  quite  original 
—to  whose  professional  merits  Mr.  Raimbach 
bears  high  testimony ;  ranking  him  as  even  above 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Daniell,  known  by  the  Views  in 
India.  Many  of  our  Scottish  readers  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  younger  Daniell's  Picturesque  Voy- 
age  roimd  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  a  work  which, 
though  more  than  twenty  years  have  gone  by  since 
it  first  appeared,  with  thelapse  of  time  only  increases 
in  value.  Of  Scotland,  at  least,  the  coast  scenery 
has  never  been  illustrated,  in  any  degree,  to  be 
compared  with  the  marine  sketches  of  the  generous 
artist  who  took  down  his  own  to  hang  up  the 
Frenchman's  marine  picture,  in  the  first  year  that 
the  liberal  Royal  Academicians  exhibited  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  I ^To  return  to  Mr.  Raimbach : — 

So  replete  with  interest  and  enjoyment  had  his  last 
▼isit  to  Paris  been,  that  he  owns  it  required  no 
•mall  effort  to  take  up  again  the  monotonous  and 
solitary  duties  of  his  profession.    «  But  much,"  he 


adds,  ^may  be  done  by  dogged  resolution ;"  ai 

thex«aremanyquietaad  soothing  pleasurea  oonne< 

ed  with  labotir,  when  even  of  the  most  monotono 

sort.     Retouching  the  Wilkie  plates,  worn  out  1 

numerous  impressions^  was  one  of  his  most  freque; 

and,  we  should  imagine,  welcome  intmnediate  ei 

ployments.— ^Artists  and  print-oollectoTB  will 

curious  to  know  the  prices  given  for  plates  in  wh 

were  the  palmy  days  of  the  art ;  before  painter 

copyrights,  steel  plates,  or  the  discovery  of  tl 

electrotype  process  of  multiplying  prints  thi«a 

ened  the  engraver  with  ruin.   The  plate  of  Wilkin 

SpanUh  Mother  was  sold  to  Hodgson  for  sevi 

hundred  and  fifty  guineas.    The  speculation  w 

not  fbrtunate  for  the  printeeller,  as  at  this  peri< 

Edwin  Landseer's  MankeofBoUon  Ahbqr  appeare 

which  genial  and  poetical  revival  of  the  olden  ihn 

and  masterpiece  of  art,  seen  in  the  admirable  me 

zotint  of  CouHtu,  carried  the  day  against  Wilk 

and  Raimbach,  and  their  more  severe,  if  legitima 

and  orthodox  school  of  art    The  young  engran 

who  had  begun  with  plates  for  Stockdale  at  foi 

guineas,  was  now  commissioned  by  Moon  to  ei 

grave  the  ParM   Beadle   at    sixteen   hundrc 

guineas  I     It  was  now  first  that  enormous  sun 

began  to  be  demanded  by  psdniers,  under  the  claij 

of  copyright,  which,  in  the  case  of  good  and  popi 

lar  pictures,  must  often  more  than  double   tl 

artist's  gains,  whether  he  disposes  of  his  oopyrigh 

or,  like  Sir  David  Wilkie  in  his  partnership  wit 

Raimbach,  retains  an  interest  in  the  plate.     J&ei 

zotint,  spbndidly  revived  by  the  Mmakt  of  BcUc 

Abb^,  and  reconmiended  by  comparative  chea] 

nesfl,  was  followed  by  several  abortive  negotiatior 

between  the  great  line-engraver  of  the  day,  Mj 

Raimbach,  and  the  leading  printsellers ;  though,  i 

the  instance  of  the  Columiue,  a  painting  in  the  coj 

lection  of  Mr*  Holf ord,  which  he  wished  to  exeeut 

in  his  usual  style  of  highly-finished  line-engravin| 

he  was  willing  to  make  **a  large  sacrifice"  in  pric< 

In  mentioning  the  commencement  of  a  series  < 

engravings  from  the  pictures  in  the  Florence  Gal 

lery,  on  wliich  he  expected  to  be  engaged.  Mi 

Raimbach  makes  this  melancholy  enumeration  c 

failures,  to  which  we  fear  some  later  addition 

might  be  made : — 

In  regard  to  this  class  of  pubhcations,  it  is  diificult  t 
aocount  for  the  constant  renewal  of  schemes  of  serial  o 
continuous  works  hi  art,  notwithstandmg  ths  ahnost  in 
variable  ill  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  them.  1 
forms  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph  of  hope  ove 
disappointment.  To  name  a  fow  only  that  are  withi 
mj  own  reoolleetion :  the  first  and  grMVtest,  that  of  th 
French  Museum  by  Bobillard  and  Lanrent,  though  we] 
sustained  by  abundant  capital,  the  highest  professions 
talent,  and  very  skitfiil  direction,  during  a  long  oours 
of  varying  fortunes,  finally  termhiated  in  a  heavy  loss 
In  England,  the  respective  works  publidied  by  Forste! 
and  by  Tomkins,  of  engravings  fiwm  pictures  by  tiie  oh 
masters  in  the  collections  of  the  English  nobility  an( 
gentry ;  the  prints  by  the  associated  engravers  of  som< 
of  the  pamtmgs  in  the  National  Gallery;  thepubUcatioi 
of  the  Messrs.  Fmden,  of  engravings  fipom  the  works  (M 
modem  English  masters ;  not  to  mention  the  eountlesi 
numbers  of  annuals,  which  at  the  outset  were  greaU] 
encouraged,  have  all,  after  different  terms  of  existence 
more  or  less  short,  sunk  into  oblivion. 

Mr.  Raimbach  laments  the  indifference  of  th^ 
English  to  prints,  as  compared  with  the  taste  foi 
engravings  displayed  by  the  Cohtinental  people, 
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Oar  ffianifbld  comforts  are  so  exacting,  our  plea- 
sures in  general,  even  though  of  a  sordid  kind,  bo 
expenare,  that  the  mftan*  of  giTing  encourage- 
ment  to  the  arts  are  wanting,  though  the  taste 
were  possessed.  Mr.  Raimbadi  is  donbtfdl  whe- 
ther, in  the  enoonragement  now  afforded  by  so 
msBT  Art^Unions,  the  stimulus  of  the  lottery, 
whidi  forms  their  basia,  Is  not  more  powerm 
smosg  subseribera  than  the  Iots  of  Art. 

After  th«  death  of  Sir  Datid  Wilkie,  it  wai 
thom^t  bett  to  diqpoM)  of  the  jolnl  property  of  the 
plates ;  and  they  trere  in  the  qpring  of  1842,  re- 
qwctiTelj  knocked  down  :  Th4  ViUag$  PoUHdans^ 
to  Oiarea  &  Co.,  for  iC967,  10s.  j  RmiS  Jk^,  to 
6]bb6,4S10;  ^JiiKl  Jf«fi'<^/,toaibbs»^C204^16s.; 
On  Filler,  Gibbfl,  £64^  Is.  $  ErrmdBi^,  Shirley, 
i80,B^i  andthefar  best  bargain,  we  should  ima- 
gbe^  and  loie  to  which  there  was  probably  no 
•PfMitien,  J)utrmmiig  fir  Bmiif  to  Mr.  lUimbach 
Iff^lOi.  The  plates,  with  the  prints  on  hand^ 
pndueed  nearly  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  prices, 
considering,  we  presume,  the  worn  condition  of 
tiie  plates»  were  considered  ^'  unpreoedentedly 
good."  With  the  account  of  this  sale,  Mr.  Raim- 
bseh  closes  his  narratlTe.  His  eldest  son,  whose 
filial  affeoUon  first  elicited,  and  next  preserved 
these  interesting  memorials,  in  the  autumn  of  last 
Jiar  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  five 
/tars  in  India  and  China.  He  was  surprised  and 
ihocked  at  the  alteration  which  he  saw  in  his  fa- 
ther's appearance  ;  and  felt  that  the  end  was  draw- 
in|xiear«  Yet,  after  this  time.  Mr.  Baimbach  was 
to  hy  ttie  Irish  Art>Union  Society  to  ei^ 


grave  a  large  plate,  on  the  handsome  terms  of  fif- 
teen hundr^  guineas.  He  did  not  like  the  subject, 
(the  t%9hermtitC$  Dead  Child,)  and  probably  also 
felt  himself,  from  failing  health,  unequal  to  the 
undertaking;  for  this  was  in  I^ovember  1842, 
and  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1848,  horn  water  in  the  chest.  His 
personal  appearance  ia  thus  described  by  his  affec- 
tionate editor  ^«- 

In  person  my  fkiher  Was  short  and  stoutly  built*  la 
his  youth,  as  I  have  been  told  by  his  early  frirads,  he  was 
somewhat  reauu^blo  for  his  aotivity  and  ekill  in  the 
maaly  exeroiiea  proper  to  his  age.  But  in  the  deoline  of 
life,  the  oloee  eoufinement  of  his  laborious  and  sedentary 
occupation  had  encouraged  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
oorpuleney.  His  countenance,  though  not  regularly 
handsome,  was  admirably  adi^pted  for  the  ezpreasion  A 
every  passing  shade  of  feeling  or  thought,  ever  varying, 
and  always  ftdl  of  meaning.  There  are  three  good  por- 
traits of  him  in  existence :  one  by  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
painted  in  1818,  an  admirable  little  picture,  as  well  aa 
an  excellent  likeness  at  that  time. 

An  engraving  from  a  medallion  by  M.  Grat- 
teaux,  executed  by  Freebaim,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
striking  likeness,  is  in  a  style  which  an  engravet 
of  the  old  orthodox  line  school,  like  Baimbach^ 
might  not  have  approved,  fine  as  it  is.  It  gives 
the  idea  of  a  massive  man,  of  genial  humour, 
sturdy  independence,  and  vigorous  intellect ;  capa- 
ble of  the  most  ^^  dogged  resolution,'*  where  duty 
and  afieetion  demanded  firmness  and  perseverance 
lirem  him.  And  sneh  a  man  was  he,  whose  endur* 
lag  and  able  works  now  brighten  and  embellish,  and 
dlently  teach  good  and  beautifol  lessons  in  many 
a  bappy  home  throughout  his  native  land. 


THE  FOOD-TAXED.— A  GtttB. 

BaAaiiii.T  nnoicann  lo  taa  holy,  ifo»ii%  am»  weasHmvt  coM^iirr  ot  food-* aXsis,  vt  ttf  atn  AniciaiNa 

osssavB%  nor  rsx  %vicb  ssAavaa  tirto  adosatiok,  EBSirBzaa  aLLion. 


Wair  se  gnnd  as  wise  eadeavour, 

flceiBinf  meanness,  fbar,  and  hate  f 
Honest  men  aie  noble  ever ; 

Worth  is  always  great : 
Vet,  where  Hampden  nobly  periBh'dJ 

Bere,  where  Milton  nobly  wrote, 
Heie,  Where  Pym  his  high  Uioughts  eberish'd. 

Worth  is  set  at  nought. 

Haifc !  te  laud  the  base  aod  greedy, 

Faehioas  gilded  lyre  is  strung  1 
Htie,  the  neeftd  axe  tlie  needy ! 

Here,  the  good  die  young ! 
Meie,  at  wisdom  firand  is  sOoflbig ! 

Here,  the  honest  eannot  live  1 
Here,  to  want  wealth  gives  a  eoffln ! 

Toil  halh  none  te  give. 

Death  for  lAh,  our  righteous  judges 

Xhidly  pay  to  honest  toil ; 
Parish  graves  to  lifeless  drudges, 

Pila,  to  tkem  they  spoil ; 
Kindly  starving  milUons  sauey. 

Giving  &umel  to  some  w — e, 
Kicking  beggars  from  the  eausey-— 

Dogi^  fhail  tell  no  mote. 


See  that  sempstress  t  how  her  roses 

Fade  on  misery's  hc^less  thorn  t 
Nameless  there,  lo,  truth  reposes, 

Laugh'd  at  still,  by  scorn  I 
Why  from  want  should  hope  be  parted  t 

Woman  1  why  art  thou  a  slave ! 
Why  is  goodness  broken-hearted  I 

Why  IS  wealth  a  knave  t 

!  H d  I— both  kind  fellows, 


Drying  tears,  and  taxing  food ; 
^  Farmer's  Friends ! ''  for  Am's  sake,  tdl  as 

Rapine's  price  of  blood  t 
Why,  in  food-taxed  Britain  only, 

Sires  kill  ohUdren,  children  aires  I 
Wives  are  ftaatlo !  maidens  lonely  t 

Rascals,  lords  and  squires  I 

God  return  ye  good  for  evil, 

Deathless  fkme,  for  whining  scoiT; 
Gibbeted,  to  shame  the  devil, 

Till  his  tail  drop  off  I 
*  Forty-parson-powers"  were  needed 

Once,  your  blushing  brass  to  sing ; 
Now,  from  viler  wee<6  you're  weeded— 

Now,  youte  useftd— Swing  I 
Aboot  Hill,  14th  March,  1844. 
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{Ckmcluded  from  page  190  of  cur  Mareh  Number,) 


Before  the  departare  of  the  Embasiy,  through 
the  influence  which  the  strangenr  had  acquired,  a 
signal  triumph  over  ancient  custom  was  obtained. 
Much  of  this  influence  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hu- 
manity, skill,  and  success,  of  the  medical  officers. 
The  fame  of  some  marvellous  surgical  operations  had 
spread  abroad,  and  applications  for  medical  and 
surgical  aid  came  in  from  all  quarters.     But — 

The  patient,  in  lieu  of  tendering  a  fise,  invariably  in- 
sisted, when  cured,  upon  the  reoeipt  of  some  reward. 

An  exceedingly  iU-ikvoured  fellow, 

striding  into  the  tent,  exhibited  a  node  upon  the  fore- 
head, which  he  desired  might  be  instantly  removed. 
*<  The  knife,  the  knife,"  he  exoUimed  ;  '<  off  with  it ;  my 
fkce  is  spoiled,  and  has  become  like  that  of  a  cow."  A 
ruffian  who  in  a  domestic  brawl  had  contrived  to  break 
the  arm  of  his  wife,  entreated  that  it  might  be  ''mended  f 
and  a  wretched  youth  whose  leg  hi^  been  ftractnred 
twelve  months  previously,  was  brought  in  a  state  of  ap- 
palling emaciation,  with  the  splinters  protruding  horribly. 
Amputation  was  proposed  as  the  only  resource,  but  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  was  loud  in  his  opposition.  "'Take 
my  advice,"  he  remonstrated,  ''and  leave  this  business 
alone.  If  the  boy  dies,  all  urill  declare  that  the  '  pro- 
prietor of  the  medicines'  killed  him — and  fhrthermore, 
should  he  survive,  it  will  be  said  the  Almigbty  cured  him.' 

This  Master  (^the  Horse,  though  uninvited,  often 
gave  the  Embassy  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at 
dinner,  where  he  admixed  and  devoured  everything, 
particularly  relishing  the  Cogniac  He  swore  "  By 
Mary,"  the  favourite  adjuration  of  the  Abyssinians, 
as  of  the  Scotch  Hebrideans,  that  the  king,  himself 
would  be  happy  to  come  to  dine  with  them  as  often 
as  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  how  many  good  things 
they  had.  Amulets  and  enchantments  are,  as 
in  all  barbarous  countries,  resorted  to  for  the 
cure  of  those  diseaaefl^  which,  as  they  cannot 
he  understood,  are  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
demons,  or  of  the  Evil  Eye.  So  many  were  cured, 
that  his  Christian  Majesty  became  alarmed  that 
there  might  not  be  enough  of  medicine  left  for 
himself,  though,  by  various  contrivances,  he  had 
already  amassed  an  immense  stock  of  pills. 

*^  You  will  take  care  not  to  give  the  whole  of  the  re- 
medies to  my  people,  or  there  will  be  none  left  for  my- 
self, should  I  fiJl  sick,"  was  an  almost  daily  message 
from  the  selfish  despot.  But  prescriptions  designed  for 
his  own  use  were  invariably  tried  fint  upon  a  subject ; 
and  the  much-dreaded  goulard-wash  having  been  once 
more  prepared,  directions  were  given  to  apply  it  constant- 
ly to  a  boy  who  had  been  found  labouring  under  opthal- 
mia,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  died  or  survived. 

The  most  particular  inquiries  were  instituted  relative 
to  the  mode  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye, 
and  much  disappointment  expressed  at  the  unavoidable 
intimation  that  flie  dispensary  of  the  foreigners  contained 
neither  "  the  horn  of  a  serpent,"  which  is  believed  to 
afford  an  invaluable  antidote  against  witchcraft,  no  pre- 
servative against  wounds  in  the  battle-field,  nor  any  nos- 
trum for  "  those  who  go  mad  from  looking  at  a  black 
dog."  "  We  princes  also  fear  the  small-pox,"  said  his 
M^esty, "  and  therefore  never  tarry  long  in  the  same 
place.  Nagtei,  my  illustrious  ancestor,  suffered  matyr- 
dom  from  this  scourge.  Have  you  no  medicine  to  drive 
it  from  myself  1" 

Vaccine  lymph  there  was  in  abundance,  but  neither 
Christiatt,  Moslem,  nor  Pagan  had  yet  consented  to  make 


trial  of  its  virtues.  Glasses  hermetically  sealed,  betwixt 
which  the  perishable  fluid  had  been  deposited,  were  ex- 
hibited, and  its  use  expounded.  "  No,  no  I"  quoth  the 
King,  as  he  delivered  tiie  acquisition  to  his  master  of  the 
horse,  with  a  strict  iigunction  to  have  it  carefully  stitch- 
ed in  leather — **  this  is  talakk  mftdanUy  very  potent  me- 
dicine indeed ;  and  henceforth  I  must  wear  it  as  a  talis- 
man against  the  evil  that  beset  my  forefkthers." 

"  You  must  now  give  me  the  medicine  which  draws 
the  vicious  waters  ft«m  the  leg,"  resumed  His  Majesty, 
"and  which  is  better  than  the  earth  from  Mount  Leba- 
non;—the  medicine  which  disarms  venomous  snakes, 
and  that  which  turns  the  gray  hairs  black  \ — the  medicine 
to  destroy  the  worm  in  the  ear  of  the  Queen,  which  is 
ever  burrowing  deeper  ;  and,  above  all,  the  medicine  of 
the  seven  colours,  which  so  sharpens  the  intellects,  as  to 
enable  him  who  swallows  enough  of  it,  to  acquire  every 
sort  of  knowledge  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Fur- 
thermore, you  will  be  careftil  to  give  my  people  soHtf  of 
«Am." 

The  schoolmaster  is  ever  the  terror  of  despots. 

The  king  had  lost  his  left  eye  ;  but  one  of  his 
flattering  courtiers  averred,  that  Sdhela  Selassie 
saw  better  with  his  blind  eye,  than  other  people 
did  with  their  most  perfect  eyes.  The  king  was 
now  not  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  but  a  dis- 
solute life  had  made  him  prematurely  old.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  had  left  a  monastery  to  ascend 
the  throne.  The  expression  of  hb  face,  despite 
the  loss  of  his  eye,  was  open,  pleasing,  and  manly. 
Upon  state  occasions,  he  was  splendidly  and  even 
richly  attired :  his  bushy  hair  arranged  in  elabo- 
rate curls,  in  the  fashion  of  the  full  periwigs  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  First.  On  ordinary  occasions 
his  dress  was  plain.  His  kingly  office  is  no  sine- 
cure. We  know  of  no  monarch,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  is  so  actirely 
and  incessantly  occupied  :  and  he  does  not  possess 
the  iron  frame  of  the  colossal  Czar.  Here  is  a  de- 
scription of  his  day : — 

After  the  religious  performance  of  his  matin  devotions, 
the  King  inspects  his  stables  and  workshops,  bestows 
charity  upon  the  assembled  poor,  despatches  couriers, 
and  accords  private  audiences  of  importance.  Then  re- 
clining in  state  upon  the  throne,  he  listens  for  hours  to 
all  appeals  brought  against  the  decisions  of  lus  Judges, 
and  adjusts  in  public  the  tangled  disputes  and  contro- 
versies of  his  subjects.  Here  access  is  easy.  SiLhela 
Seliisde  listens  to  all,  foreigners  or  natives,  men  and  wo- 
men, rich  and  poor.  Every  one  possesses  the  right  to 
appear  before  him,  Mid  boldly  to  explain  the  nature  of 
his  case  ;  and  although  the  established  usage  of  the  land 
compels  the  subject  to  prostrate  himself  and  to  pay  ratiier 
adoration  than  respect,  yet  may  he  uige  his  complaint 
without  the  least  hesitation  or  timidity.  Judgment  ia 
always  prompt,  and  generally  correct ;  nor  will  the  ob- 
server be  less  struck  with  the  calmneBS  and  placidity 
that  maris  the  royal  demeanour  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
boisterous  discussions. 

But  we  have  told  this  already,  and  shall  proceed 
to  the  other  avocations  and  pleasures  which  All 
up  his  majesty's  day. 

At  three  o'clock  the  King  proceeds  to  dine  alone ;  and 
no  sooner  is  the  royal  appetite  appeased  than  t&e  doors 
are  thrown  open,  and  the  long  table  in  tiie  great  baa- 
queting-hall  is  crowded  with  the  most  distinguished 
warriors  and  guests.    Harpers  and  fiddlers  perform  dnr- 
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mg  the  entile  entertainmeniy  and  singerfl  lift  up  their 
Toioes  in  pnise  of  the  munificence  and  liberality  of  their 
MTcreign,  who^  daring  all  this  ecene  of  conflision  and 
taannoil,  still  eontinnes  to  pemae  letters  or  to  issue  in- 
structions, until  the  boaord  hu  been  thrice  replenished 
and  as  often  eleared,  and  until  all  of  a  certain  rank  have 
ft?el7  partaken  of  his  hospitality.  At  five  he  retires 
with  a  few  of  those  who  eigoy  the  largest  share  of  in- 
iinubcy,  to  the  prirate  apartments.  Prayers  and  potent 
fiqoon  iUl  up  the  OTening  hours  ;  and  the  company  de- 
paitylearing  the  fkrourite  page,  who  is  made  the  bearer 
of  the  royal  eommands. 

Midnight  calls  his  Migesty  from  his  conch  to  the  peru- 
sal of  pnlms  and  sacred  writings.  A  band  of  sturdy 
priests  in  the  antechamber  continue,  during  the  liyelong 
night  to  chant  a  noisy  chorus  of  hymns  to  preserre  his 
alsmben  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  or  apparitions, 
aad  daylight  brings  a  repetition  of  the  busy  scene,  which 
is  only  diversified  by  exercise  on  horseback,  when  busi- 
ness and  the  fickle  sky  will  permit 

Drsading  the  fate  of  his  &ther,  the  monarch  noTor 
BtiiB  from  hie  threshold  unprorided  with  a  pistol  con- 
essfed  under  his  girdle  along  with  his  IkTourite  amulet, 
in  which  he  reposes  implicit  faitii  and  reliance.  His 
esQch  is  nightly  surrounded  by  tried  and  trusty  warriors, 
eideared  to  his  penon  by  munificence  displayed  to  no 
otter  dass  of  his  subjects,  whilst  the  gates  of  the  palace 
lie  barred  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  stoutly 
gnarded  during  the  continuance  of  the  nocturnal  hours. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and  those 
most  confided  in  by  the  suspicious  monarch,  are  the 

eonadiB. As  well  from  religious  as  from 

woridly  notlTee,  Stfbela  SeMssie  entertains  a  vast  num- 
ber of  pensioners,  who  receiTo  dir^,  or  daily  rations,  in 
Tuions  proportions — some  being  limited  to  dry  bread, 
vhilst  others  extend  to  mead,  the  greatest  luxury  which 

fte  country  can  aiford Making  muni- 

ieent  donations  to  churches  and  monasteries,  the  King 
stands  in  high  odour  with  the  fanatic  clergy,  and  thus 
orjoys  the  i^rantage  of  tiieir  influence  over  Uie  priest- 
ridden  population,  whom  he  rules  principally  through 
tbe  cfaureh  ;  and,  neyer  undertaking  any  project  without 
consnlting  some  of  its  members,  is  in  turn  much'  swayed 
by  their  exhortations,  prophecies,  dreams,  and  risions. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  Christianity  of  Ethiopia,  which 
abounds  in  Jewish  prejudices,  he  is  still  far  from  bebg 
faitolersnt.  According  to  the  best  of  his  uncultiTated 
ideas  he  encourages  letters,' and  spends  considerable 
mam  of  money  in  collecting  ancient  manuscripts. 

This  ia  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  yet  SiUieU 
Selassie  is  not  merely  popular,  but  adored  through- 
out his  domiiiions,  in  spite  of  vices  which  are,  ho w- 
erer,  more  hurtful  to  himself  than  his  people.  His 
hmditary  territory,  extending  one  hundred  and 
fifty  by  ninety  miles,  has,  with  its  numerous  de- 
pendencies, a  population  of  about  two  millions  and 
a  half,  of  whom  one  million  are  Christians  like 
himself:  the  wild  Gralla  are  all  Moslems.  From 
focfatores,  tribute  and  reyenue  arising  principally 
from  import  duties  on  slaves,  foreign  merchandize, 
and  sal^  the  king,  who  has  extensive  crown  do* 
mains^  is  imagined  to  have  amassed  considerable 
tiesMire.  He  is  naturally  avaricious ;  but  from 
poliey,  profuse  to  certain  classes  of  his  subjects. 

The  power  of  the  Aboon  or  Archbishop  in  what 
are  eonsiidered  spiritual  affairs^  is  only  inferior  to 
that  of  the  absolute  despot,  who  is^  however,  the 
bead  of  the  Church. 

Consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  pos- 
ie«ing  with  rich  revenues  the  intelligence  of  other  lands, 
the  Hmate  is  uniTersally  feared  and  respected  through- 
out the  empire ;  and  all  religious  difi'erences  and  dissen- 
aioos  must  be  carried  for  the  final  decision  of  his  Holiness. 
Prinees  and  rulers  pay  implicit  deference  to  his  liigh  be- 
best,  aad,  seated  on  the  ground  before  his  episcopal 
tbrone,  receive  with  the  uunost  respect  his  every  wish 


and  adrice But  whilst  his  infinence  is 

thus  potent,  the  extent  of  his  diocese  is  also  great ;  and 
many  local  difficulties  opposing  the  pastoral  visit  to  the 
extremities  of  his  see,  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  has  for  ages 
been  deprived  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  resi- 
dence of  an  archbishop. 

In  the  hand  of  the  Aboon  is  vested  the  exclusive  power 
of  consecration.  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  can  from 
him  alone  receive  holy  office. 

The  present  Aboon  was  educated  at  Alexandria, 
and  is  a  man  of  some  understanding  and  liberality. 
The  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  grand 
prior,  and  the  comus  or  bishop,  who  ranks  next 
above  the  priest.  His  functions  are  circumscribed 
to  a  few  ceremonial  and  superstitious  observances. 
Besides  these  dignitaries — 

Tweve  thousand  clerical  drones, 

**  Fruges  consumere  nati,** 

fiitten  in  idleness  on  the  labour  of  the  working  classes  ; 
and  the  kiss  imprinted  on  the  hand  of  one  of  these  licen- 
tious shepherds  being  believed  to  purify  the  body  from 
all  sin,  they  are  treated  with  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration ;  are  fed  and  caressed  both  by  high  and  low, 
and  invariably  addressed  as  **  Father." 

Upon  payment  each  of  a  few  pieces  of  salt,  many 
hundred  candidates  receive  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Aboon  in  a  single  day  ;  but  every  Abyssinian 
being  ignorant  of  his  own  age,  it  is  essential  to  the  re- 
ception of  priestly  orders  ^t  the  beard  should  have 
appeared. 

The]churches  are  all  endowed  ;  though  by  a  wise 
provision  the  revenues  and  estates  belonging  to  the 
clerical  establishments,  are  administered  hy  the  Ala- 
kaSyOj  persons  appointed  by  thecrown.  Whena  suc- 
cessful cattle  foray  is  made,  the  church  gets  its  share 
of  theplunder,  and  votive  and  thanksgivingoffBrings 
are  as  common  as  in  the  most  devout  Catholic  coun- 
try. There  is  more  **  Church  Extension "  in  Abys- 
sinia than  in  any  other  country :  for  buUding  a 
church  is  supposed  to  atone  for  every  sin.  They 
are,  however,  miserable  and  fragile  structures.  In 
pointing  out  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Jewish 
worship  to  that  of  the  Abyssinian  churches — which 
all  have  their  inner  compartments,  and  Holy  of 
Holies  where,  of  the  laity,  only  the  Alaka  is  ad- 
mitted in  virtue  of  his  ofiBice — ^it  is  related — 

The  true  ark  of  Zion  is  believed  still  to  exist  m  the 
church  at  Axum ;  but  prayers,  vows,  and  oblations,  are 
equally  made  to  the  handicraft  of  any  vain  ecclesiastic, 
which  may  be  held  up  to  the  admiring  multitude  as 
having  been  secreted  in  a  cave  during  the  inroad  of  the 
conquering  Graan,  and  since  revealed  by  a  miraculous 
dream  from  Heaven. 

In  the  presence  of  the  mysterious  casket  consists  the 

only  sanctity  of  the  church. Young  and 

old,  rich  and  poor,  prostrate  themselves  to  the  ground 
as  the  idol  is  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets 
under  the  great  umbrellas ;  and  when  replaced  in  his 
case  in  the  holy  of  holies,  the  air  is  rent  by  the  attendant 
priests  with  shouts  of  '*  The  temple  of  the  etemiJ  God  ! " 

All  the  disqualifications  of  the  Leritical  law  oppose 
entrance  to  the  secret  edifice,  and  both  the  threshold  and 
the  door-posts  must  be  kissed  in  passing.  Like  the  Jews, 
the  Abyssinians  invariably  commence  the  serrice  with 
tbe  Trisagion,  *'  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  God,  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth." 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  danced  before  the  Lord  ; 
and  a  caricature  imitation  remains,  the  chief  point  of 
Abyssinian  worship.  Capering  and  beating  the  ground 
with  their  feet,  the  priests  stretch  out  their  crutches  to- 
wards each  other  with  frantic  gesticulations,  whilst  the 
clash  of  the  timbrel,  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  the  howl- 
ing of  har^  Yoicesy  complete  a  most  strange  fi>nn  of  de- 
votion. The  lessons  are  taken  partly  from  the  Scriptures, 
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firtlj  ftMi  tke  aiiMlM  «f  the  My  Vwn  ud  of  TflU* 
BauiuMi,  tk*  lib  ef  Si.  Gwrg/^  and  otiwr  l(Mluh  and 
ftbolonf  work! ;  bat  all  an  in  tk*  ueieftt  ^tiiiopie 
toagne,  wlueh  to  tk*  eMgregatioB  it  a  4«id  tetter ;  and 
tke  Mk  ediScatioB  ofa  Tint  to  tha  dmieli  ia  tharafom 
in  the  kiai  that  has  been  impiintad  am  the 


As  pdygmmy  is  the  pfaolies  of  this  dirirtisii 
eountiy,  celibacy  is  not  enjoined  on  the  priests ; 
bat»  SB  flome  sacrifice  mnst  be  made  to  nphdd  their 
sanctity,  they  sre  restricted  to  one  wife.  Their 
Imyning  and  thrir  usefulness  axe  on  a  par. 

Few  in  after  years  can  read— still  fewer  respect  the 
TOW  of  chastity— and  the  enployaMBt  of  the  motninf 
heois  of  the  Sabbaa^  and  of  the  holydays,  hi  daneing 
and  shouting  frithin  the  walls  of  lbs  ehaiehy  entitle  the 
performer  to  all  the  immonities  and  eomforts  pertaining 
onto  holy  orders.  .  .  •  • 

Priest-ridden  and  bigoted  to  the  last  degree,  the 
ehaias  of  bondage  are  firmly  riyeted  aroand  the  nesk  of 
the  iafatoated  AbysriniaiL  The  most  ridienloas  doctrines 
mnst  be  believed,  and  the  nest  soTsre  fests  and  penaaees 
mnst  be  endued,  aeeording  te  the  pleasue  and  the  fiat 
of  the  ehnreh.  Uncharitsils  and  «neoBipionusittg»  her 
anger  often  biases  forth  into  the  ferioas  blast  of  exeom* 
Bonieation ;  and  for  oflisnees  the  suMt  tririal,  the  seals 
of  iBOtt  are  consigned  to  etenal  perdition. 

Fasts,  penances,  and  exeonunnnieation  form,  in  fiMt, 
the  ehief  props  of  the  clerical  power ;  bat  the  repentant 
iianer  can  always  parshase  a  aabetitnte  to  ondeigo  the 
two  former,  and  the  ban  of  the  ehnreh  is  readily  aTorted 
by  a  timely  oibriag. 

Smoking  is  one  of  the  sins  which  the  priests 
create,  and  employ  to  maintain  their  sway.  Their 
prohibition  of  it  is  founded  on  the  text:  "It  is 
that  Cometh  oat  of  the  mouth  of  a  man  that  de- 
fileth  a  nuuL*'  Death,  as  in  many  other  Christian 
countries,  is  seised  upon  as  an  occaaion  to  enrich  and 

feast  the  priest* 

The  clergy  enjoy  the  piioe  of  death-bod  oeafesaMi ; 
and  a  corner  of  the  chnrebyard  is  sternly  denied  to  all 
who  die  without  the  due  performanee  of  the  rite,  or 
whose  relations  reftise  the  fee  and  the  fttneml  feast. 
The  payment  of  eight  pieces  of  salt,  howeyer,  wafts  the 
seal  of  a  poor  man  to  a  plaos  of  rest ;  and  the  tetomr,  or 
banqoet  for  the  dead,  j^aees  him  in  a  degree  of  happi- 
ness according  to  the  costliness  of  the  entertainsunt. 
The  price  of  eternal  bliss  is  necessarily  higher  to  the 
rich. 

The  power  of  the  keys  is  not  sofFered  to  remain 
dormant  in  Abyssinia.  But  our  qpace,  too  limited 
lor  merely  noting  the  adyenturea  of  the  Embassy, 
fofoids  ns  eren  to  refer  to  the  copious  information 
which  Major  Harris  has  added  to  former  European 
stores  of  knowledge  concerning  the  religion,  govern- 
ment^ and  social  condition,  the  manners^  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  in  what  isnow  the  most  import- 
ant dirision  of  ^e  andent  Abyssinian  empire.  Nor 
can  we  adrert  to  lus  accounts  of  the  many  tribes 
dependent  on  the  King  of  Shoa,  and  still  but  im- 
perfectly subdued,  as  is  seen  in  the  insurrections 
sontinually  breaking  out.  Slavery,  and  the  state 
of  the  slave  trade,  wUl  ferm  an  interesting  section  to 
many.  The  king,  alone,  has  eight  thousand  house- 
hold slaves  at  lus  difierent  residences.  Of  his  five 
hundred  concubines,-— for  in  number  he  rivals 
Solomon,  from  whom  his  dynasty  claims  descent^ 
•^-three  hundred  are  slaves.  But  slavery  in  Shoa 
has  a  much  less  repulsive  moral  aspect  than  in 
some  other  Christian  countries  that  we  could  name. 
The  slaves  enjoy  some  privileges;  they  are  not 
«AK«41ikehai4-w9vkedMiiiBito^  and  ia  ftUepi* 


there  is  no  whits  man's  seom  to  be  eDdoiad  by  the 
sable eom^ezioned*  Weretheartidesoftheoommer- 
dsl  treaty  entered  into  with  the  King  of  S3ioa  car- 
ried out,  it  is  imagined  that  slavery  mi^the  mitigat- 
ed till  the  trade  ceased,  as  the  motives  to  its  oantinn- 
anoe  gradually  disappeared.  From  the  diaraeter 
of  the  present  spiritual  head  of  Shoa,  and  also  that 
of  the  rrigning  monarch.  Major  Harris  eonuders 
the  present  time  ani^icions  for  the  introduction  of 
sounder  ideas  of  that  social  advaaesBsmt  and  «▼!-> 
lisatiott  which  must  efsry  where  pave  the  way  lor 
the  down&Il  of  slavety . 

A  gotluc  hall,  built  by  the  ^  strong  strangers^'* 
decorated  with  coloured  engravings^  and  fumiahsd 
like  an  English  cottage  cru^  enchanted  the  tastefid 
monarch,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  palaces  hav- 
ing neither  glass  windows  nor  chimneys.  Warmly 
devoted  as  the  whole  nation  is  to  the  wisdom  of  its 
ancestors^  the  king  was  delighted  with  the  savinip 
of  timber  effected  by  the  use  of  the  eroBe-saw,  as 
well  as  by  the  economy  of  time  and  labour  horn 
employing  the  same  implement. 

^Yoa  English  are  indeed  a  strange  people,"  qnoth 
the  monarch,  after  the  first  plank  had  been&shioaed  by 
the  European  escort.  **  I  do  not  nndentand  yonr  stories 
of  the  road  in  year  oonntry  that  is  dug  below  the  waton 
of  a  river,  nor  of  tlio  carriages  tluit  gaUop  withoat 
horses ;  bat  yon  are  a  strong  people,  and  .eaploy  wonder- 
fnl  inventions." 

Meanwhile  the  platform  required  for  the  new  building 
advanced  slowly  to  conqtletion.  The  crowd  of  applicants 
for  justice  who  daily  convened  befine  the  tribunal  of 
'^  the  four  chairs "  were  pressed  into  the  serrioe ;  and 
when  his  M^'esty  returned  firom  an  excursion  in  the 
meadow,  the  entire  eort^  might  be  seen  carrying  each 
a  stone  before  his  saddle  in  imitation  of  the  royal  ex* 
ample. 

The  ^  red  men  **  were  now  in  such  credit  thai 
the  king  having,  in  a  grand  iotaj,  made  captive 
upwards  of  a  thousand  women  and  girls^  on  the 
remonstrance  or  prayer  of  the  Embassy  released 
them  vrithout  ransom  ;  content  with  the  forty 
thousand  cattle  which  he  had  taken  and  sent  to 
the  royal  pastures.  This  annual  plundering  expe- 
dition partakes  of  the  character  of  a  crusade 
against  tito  infidel,  as  well  as  a  foray. 

Led  on  to  victory  by  the  holy  ark  of  St.  Michael,  the 
great  crimson  umbrellas  streamed  again  throa^  the 
barrier  wall  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  chivalry. 
Twenty  thousand  troopers  pursued  the  route  of  the  Sor- 
tie Lake  to  the  Metta  (HUa,  occupying  the  plains  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  valley  of  Flnfinni,  and  who 
were  now  the  victims  marked  out  fivr  spoliation.  Uo 
despot  had  so  invariably  passed  this  tribe  without  offer- 
ing anv  molestation,  that  the  heathen  were  little  pre- 
pared lor  the  thunderi>o]t  that  was  about  to  fkll,  and  of 
which  the  first  intimation  was  afforded  £u  the  dmultane- 
ous  investitare  of  the  entire  tract.  Overwhelmed  by  tha 
torrent  of  desolation  which  had  so  sndde^y  bnnt  ia, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  Gentiles  of  all  agea  were 
butchered  bv  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  and  of  these  the 
greater  number  were  shot  from  trees  that  they  had  as- 
cended in  the  vain  hope  of  eluding  obserration. 

When,  after  the  return  <^  the  king  and  his 
warriors,  the  release  of  the  captives  was  claimed, 
S4hela  Selissie  replied-*- 

^  I  listen  to  your  wofds,"  said  his  Mi^festy,  as  heagaia 
iisned  the  fiat  of  release,  ''that  the  name  of  84heU  Se- 
lissie be  not  broken." 

Such  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  undisciplined  armies  of  Ethiopia,  when  disputing 
the  abstruse  mysteries  of  Abyssinian  divinity,  or  seeking, 

ia  the.iflsntlssB  ftej  of  nligieos  halt>  to  eitensiftale  a 
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htMiUhiaimd  iinmfletialiim  by  »  Mries  6f  ontaadctt  mid^r- 
takcB  aa  an  aoetptable  Tindioaiion  of  Hub  Mored  symbol 
of  Qniftianity. 

Tho  AbyttinuuiB  hayo  folly  adopted  that  spirit  of  mer- 
eilett  dastruetion  which  impelled  the  Iflraelites  to  destroy 
their  enemies  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Considering 
themselres  the  lineal  descendants  of  tibose  heroes  of  an- 
cient history  who  were  arranged  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord,  they  are  aotnated  by  the  same  motiyes  and 
feehngs  which  led  the  baads  of  Jadah  to  the  massacre. 
The  fte  IB  a  Pagan,  who  does  not  fimt^  nor  kiss  the  ohoroh^ 
nor  wear  a  maiib.  All  feelings  of  hnmanity  are  thrown 
to  the  winds  ;  and  a  high  reward  in  heayen  is  belieyed 
to  await  the  King  and  the  blood-thirsty  soldier  for  the 
biming  of  the  hiunlet,  the  capture  of  the  property,  and 
the  morder  of  the  accursed  Gentile.  The  words  of  ab- 
solution  from  the  month  of  the  Father  Confessor  nsher 
in  the  nithless  slaughter ;  and  the  name  of  the  Most 
H^  is  wantonly  employed  to  consecrate  the  ensning 
scenes  of  sayage  atrocity.  That  the  minds  of  the  people 
Aonld  not  be  more  disturbed  and  alienated  from  agri- 
eiltoral  pursuits,  by  the  continual  military  expeditions 
they  arc  thus  called  upon  to  make^  cannot  fiul  to  appear 
tzteaordinary. 

Oa  some  occaaionf,  the  king  appeared  ashamed 
of  the  barbaziiiea  which  it  was  ths  glory  of  the 
Chiistians  to  inflict  upon  the  Infidels.  When  told 
how  inhnman  was  the  massacre  of  innocent  chil- 
dien,  he  confessed  it  was  bad,  but  *^  every  country 
had  its  own  customs ;"  and^  as  the  Galla  destroyed 
bis  people^  it  was  but  fair  to  retaliate. 

With  a  numerous  progeny  by  his  concubines, 
who  are  often  leceiyed  into  the  various  royal 
baremsfrom  political  considerations>Sahela  Selassie 
bu  two  legitimate  sons  by  his  queen.  The  elder, 
irbo  ia  not  his  father's  favourite,  has  fortunately 
deyoted  himself  to  the  church.  The  philosophic^ 
lomance  of  lUsselas,  is  a  bitter  satire  on  the  real 
condition  of  the  princes  of  Abyssinia  in  their 
''happy  valley/'  The  death  of  the  King  of  Shoa 
is  the  signal  for  consigning  all  the  brothers  and 
lukdes  of  the  sovereign  to  a  subterranean  dungeon, 
where  they  are  doomed  to  remain  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  amusing  themselves  by  carving  ivory. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  those  revolutionary  pro- 
jects which  have  so  often  devastated  the  kingdom. 
When  the  Embassy  arrived  in  Shoa,  seven  princes 
of  the  blood-royal,  uncles  or  brothers  of  Sihela 
Selasrie,  had  long  been  inmates  of  the  vaults  of 
Goncho.  The  same  fate  must  have  awaited  his 
legitimate  sons  ;  but,  as  was  mentioned,  there 
vers  but  two  of  them,  and  the  elder  had  chosen 
the  church.  The  younger,  Saifa  Selissie,  or  ^  the 
Sword  of  the  Trinity,"  is  therefore  presumptive 
bar  to  the  throne.  While  the  Embassy  were  one 
day  present  at  one  of  the  endless  religious  festivals 
d  a  country,  in  which  half  the  year  is  consumed  in 
bolydays,  the  young  |Hrinoes  arrived.  The  elder  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  was  observed ; 
hi  the  younger,  who  had  ophthalmia,  was  led  in  by 
s  withered  eunuch,  with  his  eyes  veiled. 

Siifii  Sd&saie  « the  Sword  of  the  Trimty."  is  an  ex- 
tRBely  aristocratic  and  fine-looking  youth,  about  twelye 
Jtm  cit  age,  possessing  the  noble  features  of  his  sire, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  very  Mx  instead  of  a  swarthy 
M^lezion.  Beneath  a  zed  dunts  vest  of  Arabian 
waiafiMTtore  he  wore  a  striped  cotton  robe,  which  fell 
is  graceful  folds  from  the  girdle,  and  from  the  crown  of 
tts  head  a  tassel  of  minutely-braided  locks  streamed  to 
(he  middle  of  his  back.  ''This  is  the  light  of  mine 
CTe^sad  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself,"  exclaimed  the 
DBg^wMbdrawingHie  bMid»ge;'uid  caiessiiig  the  boy 


with  the  utmost  fondness'-''  Qive  him  the  medicine  thai 
removes  ophthalmia,  or  he,  too,  will  be  blind  like  his 
fother.*' 

His  Majesty  was  assured  that  no  alarm  need  be  en* 
ttftained;  and  that,  although  the  cause  was  to  be 
regretted,  the  day  which  had  brpoght  the  honour  of  an 
interriew  with  the  young  prince  could  not  but  be  deemed 
one  of  the  highest  good  fortune.  Much  affiected  by  this 
intimation,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  party 
speaking,  and  replied,  **  We  do  not  yet  know  each  other 
as  we  ought,  but  we  shall  daily  become  better  and  bet- 
ter acquainted." 

Before  the  Embassy  left  Shoa,  a  wonderful  re- 
volution in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
duoed  by  the  influence  of  the  strangers,  natural 
affection,  and  the  terrors  of  a  half-awakened  con- 
science.   The  cause  is  thus  related — 

That  singular  blending  of  debauchery  and  deyotion 
which  marks  the  royal  vigils  has  seriously  impaired  a 
constitution  naturally  good.  During  a  long  succession 
of  years  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  strongest  cholera 
mixture  have  equally  shared  the  midnight  hours  of  the 
King ;  and  although  scarcely  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
he  is  subject  to  sudden  spasmodic  attacks  of  an  alarming 
character.  In  one  of  these  his  restoration  had  been  de- 
spaired of  both  by  the  priests  and  the  physicians  ;  and 
&e  voice  of  waiUng  and  lamentation  abeady  filled  the 
precfaicts  of  the  palace. 

Scarcely  was  it  light  ere  there  came  a  page  with  an 
urgent  summons  to  the  presence.  Pale  and  emaciated, 
with  fevered  lip  and  bloodshot  eye,  the  despot  reclined 
upon  a  couch  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  closed  verandah,  his 
head  enveloped  in  a  swathe  of  white  cloth,  and  his  trem- 
bling arms  supported  by  bolsters  and  cushions.  Abba 
Raguel,  the  dwarf  Father  Confessor,  with  eyes  swollen 
from  watching,  was  rocking  to  and  fro,  whilst  he  drow- 
sily scanned  an  lUuminated  JEthiopic  volume,  containing 
the  lives  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  in  deep  conversation  with 
the  sick  monarch  was  a  fiivourite  monk,  habited  like  an 
Arab  Bedouin  in  a  black  goat's  hair  cameline  and  a  yel- 
low cowl,  but  displaying  the  sacred  cross  in  his  right 
hand,  ^e  loud  voice  of  the  priesthood  arose  in  boister- 
ous song  from  the  ai^acent  apartment :  strings  of  red 
worsted  had  been  tied  round  the  monarch's  thumbs  and 
great  toes  ;  and  the  threshold  of  the  outer  chamber  was 
bedewed  with  the  still  moist  blood  of  a  black  bullock, 
which,  when  the  taper  of  life  was  believed  to  be  flicker- 
ing in  the  socket,  IumI  been  thrice  led  round  the  royal 
couch,  and,  with  its  head  turned  towards  the  East,  was 
then  slaughtered  at  the  door,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  My  children,"  said  his  Majesty  in  a  sepulchral  voice, 
as  he  extended  his  burning  hand  towards  his  Enropean 
visiters — **  behold,  I  am  sore  stricken.  Last  night  they 
believed  me  dead,  and  the  voice  of  mourning  hi&  arisen 
within  the  palace  walls ;  but  God  hath  spared  me  until 
now.    Tell  me  the  medicine  for  this  disease." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  fbllow  the  etiquette  of  the 
Abyssinian  court,  by  tasting  the  draught  prescribed  ; 
but  the  King,  agsin  extending  his  parched  hand,  protest- 
ed against  this  necessity.  ^  What  need  is  there  now  of 
this  f "  he  exclaimed  reproaohfiilly  e  **  do  not  I  know  tliat 
you  would  administer  to  S4hela  SeUssie  nothing  that 
could  do  him  mischief  ?  My  people  are  bad  ;  and  if  God 
had  not  mercy  on  me  to  restore  me,  they  would  deal  evil 
with  you — and  to  strip  you  of  your  property  would  OTon 
take  away  your  lives." 

The  king  had  oftentimes  been  complimented  upon  the 
mildness  and  equity  of  his  rule,  and  on  the  readiness  with 
which  he  gave  ear  to  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  slave. 
The  implicit  confidence  wluch  had  supplaated  all  fear 
and  suspicion  in  the  breast  ef  his  lU^esty,  now  fS^voured 
a  still  stronger  appeal  to  hibi  himaaity,  to  hia  magna- 
nimity, and  to  his  piety.  He  was  urged  to  take  into. 
&vourable  consideration  the  abject  condition  of  his  royal 
brothers — ^victims  to  a  tyrannical  and  unnatural  statute, 
the  legacy  of  a  barbarous  "iige,  which  for  centuries  had 
resulted  in  such  incalculable  xoisery  and  mischief* 

Every  fitting  argument  was  employed ;  and  the 
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fiick  king  swore  ^by  the  Holy  EnchanBt,  and  by 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  that  if  he  re- 
covered, his  brothers  should  be  restored  to  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom.  The  despot  was  restored  to 
healthy  and  he  kept  his  vow.  When  the  mandate 
went  forth,  the  sages  and  admirers  of  ancestral  wis- 
dom shook  their  wise  heads  at  the  fatal  ascendancy 
wliich  men  who  smoked,  drank  coffee,  and  daily 
committed  other  sins  which  pi-oved  they  were  not 
Christians,  had  acquired  over  the  royal  mind.  The 
unfortunate  princes  had  now  been  immured  for 
about  thirty  years  in  the  damp  vaults  of  Groncho, 
where,  heavily  manacled,  their  weary  hours  had 
been  spent  in  the  fabrication  of  ivory  combs. 
When  the  hour  of  their  release  came — 

The  royal  gaze  was  strained  wistfally  towards  the 
wicket,  where  he  should  behold  once  again  the  child  of 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  accession, 
and  should  make  the  first  acquaintance  with  his  uncles, 
the  brothers  of  his  warrior  sire,  who  had  been  incarcer- 
ated ere  he  himself  had  seen  the  light. 

Stem  traces  had  been  left  by  the  constraint  of  one 
third  of  a  century  upon  the  seyen  unfortunate  descen- 
dants of  a  royal  race,  who  were  shortly  ushered  into  the 
court  by  the  state  gaoler.  Leaning  heavily  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  and  linked  together  by  chains  bright 
and  shining  with  the  friction  of  years,  the  captiTes 
shuffled  onward  with  cramped  and  minute  steps,  rather 
as  malefactors  proceeding  to  the  gallows-tree,  than  as 
innocent  and  abused  princes,  regaining  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  Tottering  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  they 
fell,  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  their  burly  conductor, 
prostrate  on  their  fkoes  before  their  more  fortunate  but 
despotic  relatiye,  whom  they  had  known  heretofore  only 
by  a  name  used  in  connexion  with  their  own  misfortunes 
and  whose  voice  was  yet  a  stranger  to  their  ears. 

Rising  with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  the  monarch, 
they  remained  standing  in  tront  of  the  balcony,  gazing 
in  stupid  wonder,  at  the  novelties  of  the  scene,  wi&  eyes 
unaccustomed  to  meet  the  broad  glare  of  day.  At  first 
they  were  fixed  upon  the  author  of  their  weary  captivity, 
and  upon  the  white  men  by  his  side  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  its  termination ;  but  the  dull,  leaden 
gaze  soon  wandered  in  search  of  other  objects ;  and  the 


approach  of  freedom  appeared  to  be  reeeived  with  the 
utmost  apathy  and  indifference.  Immured  since  earliest 
infiuiey,  they  were  totally  insensible  to  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  Their  feelings  and  their  habits  had  become 
those  of  the  fetter  and  of  the  dark  dungeon.  The  iron 
had  rusted  into  their  very  souls. 

The  released  and  stupified  princes  of  Abyssinia 
were  told  that  henceforUi  they  were  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  near  their  royal  relative, 
who  liad  nothing  to  apprehend  from  miserable 
beings,  crippled  alike  in  mind  and  body ;  and — 

Again  the  joke  and  the  merry  laugh  passed  quickly  in 
the  balcony — the  court  fool  resumed  his  wonted  avoca- 
tions ;  and,  as  the  monarch  himself  struck  the  chords  of 
the  gaily-ornamented  harp  presented  by  his  bloated 
brother  Amnon,  the  buffoon  burst  into  a  high  and  deserv- 
ed panegyric  upon  the  royal  mercy  and  generosity. 

*^  My  children,"  exclaimed  His  Majesty,  turning  to- 
wards his  foreign  guests,  after  the  completion  of  this 
tardy  act  of  justice  to  those  whose  only  crime  was  their 
consanguinity  to  himself— an  act  to  which  he  had  been 
prompted  less  by  superstition  than  by  a  desire  to  rescue 
his  own  offspring  firom  a  dungeon,  and  to  secure  a  high 
place  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world — **  My  children, 
you  will  write  all  that  you  have  now  seen  to  your  coun- 
try, and  will  say  to  the  British  Queen  that,  although  far 
behind  the  nations  of  the  wldte  men,  from  whom  Ethi- 
opia firbt  received  her  religion,  there  yet  remains  a  spark 
of  Glffistian  love  in  the  breast  of  the  King  of  Shoa." 

Thus  dramatically  closes  the  history  of  the  Em- 
bassy to  Shoa,  for  there  is  not  even  a  line  to  tell  how 

it  got  back  to  the  coast. This  visit  must  form 

a  memorable  era  in  the  annals  of  Ethiopia,  if  "  the 
Sword  of  the  Trinity"  inherit  the  ability  and  Uber- 
allty  of  his  father.  The  vast  natural  resources  of 
Shoa,  and  its  numerous  dependencies  and  neigh- 
bouring regions,  and  the  facilities  for  improvement 
pointed  out  by  Major  Harris,  were  Britain  as  ac- 
tive as  it  is  commercially  disposed,  and  could  the 
slave  trade  be  safely  suppressed,  we  must  lea^e,  to- 
gether with  a  vast  amount  of  varied  information, 
wholly  unnoticed.  This  is  of  less  consequence,  as 
the  book  is  one  that  must  be  read. 


THE  POOR  MAN  TO  HIS  DEAD  CHILD. 


Ybs,  lie  then  there,  my  little  one. 
The  death  dew 's  on  thy  brow. 

Thy  eyes  are  closed  to  flower  and  sun, 
Thy  pulse  is  quiet  now. 

No  more  thou'lt  ask,  my  famish'd  boy. 

For  bread  with  wailing  cry. 
When  I'd  have  given  my  fiesh  with  joy. 

Bat  bread  I  could  not  buy. 

Poor  child  !  thy  sharp,  cold  features  speak 

Of  pain,  and  want,  and  care ; 
Oft  did  the  tear-drops  on  thy  cheek 

Freeze  in  the  biting  air. 

But  colder  than  the  keenest  wind. 

Were  human  hearts  to  thee. 
Because,  though  claiming  human  kind. 

Thy  lot  was  poverty. 

The  proud  ones  say,  His  Heaven's  award : 

They  but  kind  Heaven  obey. 
To  keep  the  gifts  of  nature  barr'd, 

From  those  who  cannot  pay. 

My  child,  'tis  sadly  sweet  to  think 

Thoult  never  hunger  more. 
Nor  gaze  with  wistfhl  eye,  yet  shrink 

From  bread's  inviting  store. 


But  oh !  my  fkded  flower,  for  this 

Was  thy  young  being  given. 
To  meet  with  nought  but  wretchedness, 

And  firowns  f^m  earth  and  heaven ! 

Was  this  the  pledge  of  cradled  smile 

That  spoke  the  happy  dream. 
And  gave  me,  worn  with  pain  and  toil. 

Of  passing  bliss  a  gleam ! 

And  yet,  mayhap,  thy  fiite  is  bless'd, 

And  I  should  rather  joy 
That  thy  young  heart  the  woes  have  miss'd 

That  wait  the  poor  man's  boy. 

The  cold  repulse,  the  galling  sneer 
That  drives  to  theft  and  shame  ; 

The  madd'ning  thoughts  the  soul  that  sear. 
The  scom'd  and  blighted  name. 

O  yes  :  or  haply,  worse  than  all. 
Thou  might'st  have  lived  to  be 

A  servile,  crouching,  flatt'ring  thrall 
At  some  wealth-dagon's  knee. 

Than  this,  thy  eyes  I'd  rather  close 
On  all  tikou  might'st  have  8e«n, 

All  stricken  through  with  manj  woes 
As  thy  young  heart  hath  been. 


CvRfS. 
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BY  AN  ETE-WITNESS. 


EvEBTTHiKO,  at  tke  present  time,  relating  to 
Ireland^  is  fated  to  be  monstrons  in  its  character. 
We  have  had  moniter-mteiingB ;  then  a  monster- 
trial  ;  and  lastly,  summing  np,  and  including  all, 
ire  haye  had  a  monster-debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  whole  forms  a  grand  and  starts 
lii^  drama,  of  which  the  last  scene  in  Parliament 
was  an  appropriate^  a  magnificent  finale.    It  is 
the  fiishion  to  exalt  the  eloquence  of  past  genera- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  present.     No  old  gen- 
tleman is  now  to  be  met  with  who  does  not  groan 
when  he  thinks  of  modem  degeneracy.    He  speaks 
with  a  sort  of  melancholy  exultation  of  Fox,  of 
Pitt,  of  Burke,  and  Windham,  and  Sheridan ;  de- 
Ecribes  with  ardour  the  glories  of  the  many  smaller 
itais  that  were  wont  to  revolve  round  these  great 
luminaries ;  but  when  he  deigns  to  mention  mo- 
dem names,  and  modem  times,  it  is  only  to  evince 
a  feeling  of  contemptuous  compassion.     His  father 
doubtless  did  so  before  him ;  and  Chatham,  and 
Fox,  (Lord  Holland,)  Walpole,  and  Bolingbroke, 
were  talked  of  as  a  race  of  giants,  who  had  left  no 
wortiiy  deaoendants  behind  them.     There  is  also, 
at  the  present  time,  another  cause  for  depreciating 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  besides  this  com- 
mon weakness  which  makes  us  look  back  to  the 
days  of  our  exulting  youth,  as  the  bright  era  of 
man's  history.     The  Reform  Act  was  thought  to 
have  rendered  that  assembly  far  more  democratic 
than  its  predecessors ;  and  they  who  clung  with 
food  recollection  to  the  ancient  glories  of  a  borough- 
mo^gering  Parliament,  were  but  too  happy  if  they 
coaM  make  themselves  and  others  believe  that  the 
change  had  been  for  the  worse  ;  that  in  talent,  in 
manners,  in  business  habits,  the  democratic  must 
yiehl  the  palm  to  the  more  aristocratic  assembly. 
The  late  debate  on  Ireland  must,  we  think,  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  prejudiced  admirers  of 
ancient  times,  have  shaken  this  disparaging  be- 
lief; for  that  debate  has  shown,  that  in  all  the 
qualities  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  great  representative  body,  the  present 
Hooae  of  Commons  is  equal  to  any  of  those  which 
have  gone  before  it.   Let  no  one,  for  an  instant,  be- 
lieve that,  in  saying  this,  we  are  asserting  that  the 
Houseof  Commons  is  what  it  ought  to  be,acomplete 
representation  of  the  people  of  England.    What 
we  are  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  ia^  that  it  is  not  worse  in  consequence  of  its 
adyance  towards  democracy  ;  and  we  are  willing 
to  take,  as  the  test  of  its  excellence  in  the  art 
of  debating,  the  last  discussion  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land.   Further  than  this  we  are  not  inclined  to 
go ;  yet  are  there  many  signs  of  the  advance  made 
hy  the  House  of  Commons  in  all  that  marks  a 
light  and  generous  feeling,  in  all  that  belongs  to 
a  wam-hearted,  kind,  and  magnanimous  assem- 
bly, to  be  perceived  by  the  observant  spectator 
during  the  past  debate  on  Irish  affairs.    We  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  the  previous  state  of  mind  re- 
b-pecting  Ireland  ;  the  obstinate  antipathy,  on  the 
pari  of  Englishmen,  (not  indeed  altogether  un- 


founded,) with  regard  to  Ireland  and  Irishmen, 
before  we  can  properly  appreciate  the  remarkable 
circumstances  of  this  most  remarkable  discussion. 
Englishmen  will,  indeed,  seldom  condescend  to 
speak  or  reason  about  Ireland  with  common  fair- 
ness, or  equanimity.    All  that  is  needed  to  disturb 
their  judgments,  and  excite  their  ire,  is  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  that  unhappy  country.     The 
Protestant  part  of  her  population  we  look  upon  as 
degenerate  English — men  cursed  with  a  rude  and 
vulgar  fanaticism,  and  wedded  to  watchwords  of 
party  and  religion,  when  the  enlightened  of  man- 
kind have  seen  good  reason  to  forget  and  to  abjure 
the  miserable  and  degrading  doctrines  which  those 
watchwords  are  employed  to  herald  and  support. 
Of  the  Catholic  population,  our  estimation  is  far 
more  charitable  indeed  than  that  of  our  progeni- 
tors; but  while  our  charitable  feelings  are  in- 
creased, it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  our 
contemptuous  emotions  are  not  diminished.    We 
are  not  so  much  inclined  to  persecute  our  brethren 
of  the  Catholic  persuasion  as  in  times  past ;  though 
we  are  somewhat  more  inclined  to  despise  them  for 
what,  in  our  proud  superiority,  we  choose  to  con- 
sider the  woefid  prostration  of  their  understanding 
to  the  dominion  of  an  ignorant  and  arrogant  priest- 
hood.   That  such  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Protestant  public,  we  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt.     Let  us,  then,  see  what  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— ^this  somewhat  democratic  assembly — ^has 
done  to  mark  its  feelings  and  opinions.    Let  us 
see  if  it  has  been  carried  away  by  the  reigning 
disposition,  and  yielded  to  the  public  clamour  on 
the  subject  most  likely  to  influence  a  popular 
assembly,  viz.,  a  religious  as  well  as  popular  cry. 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  the  subject  of  Ireland  at  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  momentous  crisis.     Mr.  O'Connell  had 
roused  the  whole  of  Catholic  Ireland  against  the 
people  and  the  dominion  of  England,  by  appeals 
to  the  most  mischievous  and  degrading  prejudices ; 
to  feelings  resulting  from  considerations  of  race 
and  religion.     That  England  has  ever  been  a  cmel 
despot  over  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  no 
really  wise  or  benevolent  man,  no  one  who  looked 
beyond  the  present  hour,  would  appeal  to  these 
past  oppressions  as  resulting  from  the  indelible 
distinctions  of  race,  and  thus,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
render  inunortal  the  hate  which  such  oppression 
had  engendered.      Mr.  O'Connell,  however,  for 
reasons  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand, 
thought  fit  to  appeal  to  every  weakness  which  a 
national  feeling  could  engender,  in  order  to  arouse 
a   direful   animosity  to  England.     He  took  no 
pains  to  distiuguish  between  the  government  and 
the  people  of  England,  but  involved  them  in  one 
common  accusation,  and  held  them  both  before  his 
countiymen  as  equally  guilty  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  towards  Ireland.    The  JSfaxon  and  Celt  have 
by  him  been  made  the  watchwords  of  national 
hate  ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  mistake 
(we  give  it  no  harsher  term)  will  remain  long 
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alter  the  time  that  Mr.  O'Connell  and  he  who  now 
presames  to  criticise  his  acts  are  monldering  in 
the  dost.    In  the  feelings  which  this  unhappy 
agitation  has  created^  many  generations  will  par- 
ticipate, and  a  long  reign  of  prudence  and  Justice 
will  he  requii^  to  efface  the  consequences  of  a  few 
years  of  well-directed  appeals  to  national  preju- 
dices.    All  men  who  took  part  in  politics  knew 
that  this  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  Mr. 
(yConnell's  proceedings.     They  well  knew  how 
much  Mr.  O'Connell's  power  was  dependent  on 
the  evils  against  which  he  warred  ;  hut  they  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  that  he  had  done  little  to  di- 
minish the  mischievous  effect  of  the  wrongs  that 
he  comhated ;  and  that  his  love  of  Ireland,  how- 
ever intense,  was  equalled  hy  his  hatred  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  he  was  blinded  by  prejudice  against 
us,  while  impelled  onwards  by  a  generous  emotion 
respecting  his  countrymen  of  Ireland.    The  neces- 
sary consequence  was,  that  even  among  the  Liberals 
of  England,  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  against 
Mr.  O'Connell,  wMch,  had  he  been  left  unpursued 
by  the  government,  would  have  put  an  end  to  his 
influence  in  England,  and  have  shaken  to  its  centre 
his  power  amongst  his  now  confiding  countrymen. 
The  government,  while  this  feeling  was  strong 
amongst  Englishmen  of  all  classes,  at  a  moment 
when  Mr  O'Connell  had  seen  reason  to  believe  his 
agitation  a  failure,  thought  fit,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
put  down  the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  and  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
friends,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  government. 
The  conduct  of  this  prosecution  was  confided  to  a 
very  shallow,  but  very  bigoted  partisan,  the  At- 
torney-general for  Ireland.       Lord  Elliot,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  a  well-intentioned,  but  a 
very  weak  and  inefficient  functionary.     Lord  de 
Grey,  the  Lord  Lieutenant^  may  be  considered  in 
such  transactions  a  cipher.    The  Attorney  for  Ire- 
land, with  Mr.  Shaw  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  were 
the  real  conductors  of  this  remarkable  prosecu- 
tion.   Party  hate  and  zeal  presided  ;  justice,  and 
the  courtesies  which  modem  manners  require  were 
forgotten.      These  Irish  Orangemen  forgot  that 
England  was  looking  on,  and  believed  that  the 
happy  Orange  days  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  were 
suddenly  revived.     The  Reformed  House  of  Com-  ' 
mons,    aided   by  the    press   and  the  railroads, 
awakened  these  functionaries  from  this  pleasing 
hallucination.      No  sooner  had  the  Parliament 
assembled,  than  the  Irish  Attorney-general  was 
put  upon  his  defence ;  and  at  length  when  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  forward  his  motion  aespect- 
ing  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  tide,  which  had  long 
set  against  the  Irish  agitators,  had  begun  to  turn 
in  their  favour.    A  mixture  of  feelings  neverthe- 
less existed  ;  the  old  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  brother  agitators  was  still 
prevalent.    This,  however,  was  now  counteracted 
by  the  conduct  of  the  opposite  Irish  party,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  Orange  bigots  won  favour 
to  the  Catholic  leaders.    It  was  quickly  seen  that 
the  foul  deeds  of  '98  and  1803  could  not  be  re- 
enacted  in  1843-44.      The  consequence  was  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  the  Attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  and  his  bottle-holder  Mr  Shaw. 


It  was  in  thb  state  of  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
land that  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  general 
state  of  Ireland. 

They  who  have  watched  the  workings  of  poli- 
tical parties  for  some  years  past,  felt,  and  felt 
acutely,  the  adverse  effects  of  Lord  John  RusselPs 
position  upon  this  occasion.  They  remembered, 
and  they  knew  that  his  opponents  would  not  fail 
to  remind  him  of,  the  conduct  of  his  party  and 
himself  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  coercion 
bill  of  1833  was  not  forgotten :  it  was  certain  that 
the  Tories  would  cite  it  as  a  justification  of  any 
atrocity  they^might  contemplate,  and  would  be 
sure  to  quote  it  against  the  noble  lord,  who  now 
was  converted  into  a  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.  Those  Liberals  who  still  wished  to  fight 
under  his  banner  felt  deeply  the  reproach  which 
his  past  conduct  justified,  and  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  battle  robbed  of  that  moral  influence  which 
the  greatest  of  warriors.  Napoleon,  declared  to  be 
two  parts  in  three  in  all  warfare.  They  knew 
that  imputations  could  be  justly  made  against 
their  leader  in  the  strife  that  was  about  to  take 
place — ^imputations  of  making  party  objects  sub- 
jects of  paramount  consideration,  of  changing  his 
views  with  his  position,  of  being  an  oppressor  in 
office,  and  a  factious  preacher  of  liberality  while 
in  the  cold  regions  of  Opposition.  Under  such 
discouraging  influences  did  the  Liberal  party  pro- 
ceed to  this  difficult  and  dangerous  conflict. 

It  will  be  asked.  Why  difficult  alid  dangerous  ? 
The  answer  can  only  be  given  by  a  reference  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  England.  It  is  true  that  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion had  been  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Attorney-general  towards  Mr.  O'Connell.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  dissenters  of  England, 
and  all  the  people  of  Scotland,  were  and  are  pos- 
sessed with  a  peculiar,  and,  with  their  pardon  be 
it  said,  a  vulgar  teiror  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  so  identified  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  good  government  in  Ireland  with  the 
promotion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  it  was  diffii- 
cult  to  make  the  public  of  Great  Britain  believe 
that  they  who  favoured  the  one  were  not  also  the 
supporters  of  the  other;  and  thus  it  fell  out,  that 
all  those  who  were  the  friends  of  toleration,  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty  in  Ireland,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  friends  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  papal 
superstitions  also.  If  to  this  be  added  the  dur 
cast  upon  the  cause  by  the  party  interests  of  the 
opposition  Whigs,  it  will  soon  be  seen  how  great 
was  the  prejudice  against  which  the  true  friends 
of  freedom  in  Ireland,  and  of  prudence  and  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  England,  had  to  contend. 

It  was,  then,  under  such  adverse  influences  that 
the  great  debate  was  commenced  by  the  Liberal 
party. 

The  session  had  begun  without  any  manifesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Whig  leaders ;  the  reason 
given  being,  that  the  trials  in  Dublin  were  yet  un- 
decided. The  great  discussion  was  therefore  post- 
poned. A  fortnight  lingered  on,  and  nothing  was 
done.  At  length  the  trials  were  finished,  and  the 
great  day  for  the  parllamenta^  discussion  arrived. 
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n»  attntim,  iioi  moMly  «f  p(^tioiaa8,  biit  of  the 
whole  empire^  was  direeted  to  the  oorning  expoei- 
tkm  that  was  to  he  made  by  the  chief  of  the  great 
Libeial  party  in  Parliament.  Lord  John  RuBsell 
vm;  and  breathless  was  the  attention  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  listen  to  his  exposition*  He 
had  before  him  a  wide  field.  The  past  misgoTem- 
ment  of  one-third  of  the  empire  had  to  be  exposed : 
the  fntore  and  improyed  rule  had  to  be  explained : 
the  eanses  of  the  misery  of  Ireland  had  to  be  laid 
bare ;  the  means  of  redress  of  her  many  wrongs  to 
bedcseribed: — and  was  all  this  done  ?  Alas!  no. — 
There  was  great  yigour  shown  in  little  matters ; 
but  t  pigmy  force  was  applied  to  a  gigantic  weight. 
Fiiifnl  party  attacks  were  made  where  mighty 
oetioiud  interests  were  concerned ;  and  petty  and 
contemptible  personal  feelings  usurped  the  place  of 
a  eoDBideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  great  people 
whose  destinies  were  at  stake.  The  noble  lord, 
indeedy  proved  himself,  on  this  occasion,  quite 
eqnel  to  the  deeds  of  his  past  career.  He  was  not 
wiotiiig  in  oonrage,  (for  in  that  he  never  fails.) 
He  was  fluent  after  his  fashion ;  pointed,  too,  in 
his  personal  attacks ;  energetic  in  little  things ; 
and  acute  in  the  detection  of  the  errors  of  his  op- 
ponents :  but  in  vain  did  we  look  for  any  large 
and  generous  view  as  to  the  fature  government  of 
Iiehmd.  Long  and  tedious  were  the  hours  devoted 
to  an  exposure  of  the  faults  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment ;  mistakes  were  pointed  out  with  much  inge- 
mtjy  and  no  small  acrimony ;  the  wrong  was 
QgnaUzed  with  avidity ;  the  errors  of  the  past 
were  dwelt  upon  with  a  gloating  satisfaction ;  but 
the  reparation  of  the  mischief  held  but  a  small 
ipaoe  in  this  great  oration.  The  noble  lord  was, 
indeed,  a  giant  while  censuring,  but  a  very  dwarf 
when  proposing  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  described 
anddeplored.  With  patient  and  anxious  attention  did 
we  watch  and  listen  to  every  word  that  he  uttered. 
And  no  one  could  fail  to  remark  the  anxiety  that 
was  manifested  by  all,  and  more  especially  by  the 
friends  of  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  approached  the 
Abject  of  the  means  whereby  the  many  miseries 
^h  we  all  deplored  were  to  be  redressed.  Bit^ 
ter,  indeed,  vras  the  disappointment  of  his  friends, 
ud  jabHant  the  triumph  of  his  opponents,  when 
be  described  that  which  he  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  the  future  good  government  of  Ireland.  His 
<ypponcints  asked,  and  asked  with  a  malicious  satis- 
Action,  in  what  the  noble  lord  differed  from  the 
present  administration.  He  complains,  said  they ; 
bat  does  not  his  complaint  signify  merely  that  he 
is  OQt  of  office  t  Does  he  propose  any  measure  not 
sheady  in  contemplation  f  Does  he  dare  to  grapple 
with  any  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  his  friends 
point  as  the  great  evils  of  Ireland  ?  Is  he  not,  as 
tt  well  as  ourselves,  a  great  supporter  of  the  Irish 
(^nrch?  Will  he  touch  its  revenues?  Invade  its 
*npiemaey  t  or  attempt  to  produce  that  religious 
cqeality  which  his  friends  describe  as  absolutely 
iiceeaBary  for  the  well-being  of  the  Irish  people  ? 
We  acknowledge,  they  said,  that  he  is  bitter  in  his 
criticisms  of  our  conduct ;  but  we  defy  him  or  his 
friends  to  point  to  any  priiiciple  in  which  he  dif- 
fers from  ourselves ;  to  mark  any  distinction  but 
^t  of  persons  in  tiie  government  which,  under  his 


auspices^  would  govern  Ireland  from  that  which 
now  rules  over  her  f  To  these  questions  the  fri^ds 
of  the  noble  lord  had  no  answer ;  for,  however 
vigorous  his  manner,  however  bitter  his  attacks 
upon  the  opposite  party,  the  principles  which  he 
laid  down  as  the  guiding  and  superintending  in- 
fluences of  his  own  conduct,  as  respected  Ireland, 
were  in  nothing  different  from  those  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself.  The  supremacy  of  the  Irish  Church 
establishment  he  proposed  not  only  not  to  weaken, 
but  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  exalt :  religious 
equalityhe,infact^abjured,whatevermightin  words 
be  his  support  of  tiie  great  doctrines  of  liberty. 
In  short,  spite  of  every  empty  phrase  in  praise  of 
liberal  opinions,  it  was  dear  the  noble  lord  was 
out  of  place  when  attempting  to  lead  the  great 
Liberal  party  of  this  country ;  that  in  Ireland, 
he  was  a  supporter  of  Protestant  ascendancy, — in 
England,  of  exclusive  and  aristocratic  dominion. 
After  the  speech  of  that  evening,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  to  be  a  drag-chain  upon  the  party  to 
whieh  he  profdssed  to  belong  ;  and  that  the  first 
great  business  of  the  Libeitkls  of  England  was  to 
free  themselves  from  the  incubus  of  the  noble  lord's 
supremacy. 

The  checm  which  attended  the  close  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech  were  the  mere  expressions  of  partisan 
support ;  that  sort  of  applause  that  always  follows 
vigorous  party  attacks.  His  fearless  demeanour 
always  wins  respect,  and  his  readiness  to  meet  and 
grapple  with  every  opponent,  is  pleasuig  to  the 
pugnacity  which  distinguishes  our  natbnal  charac- 
ter. But  in  all  that  vociferous  applause,  there  was 
no  admiration,  felt  or  expressed,  of  the  great  and 
benevolent  views,  the  ymae  liberality,  the  prudent 
daring,  which  ought  to  have  been  found  in  the  long 
philippic  he  had  Just  delivered.  T%e  more  saga- 
cious of  the  parliamentary  supporters  of  the  noble 
lord  were  grieved,  becauee  they  saw  that  he  could 
not,  in  these  times,  lead  them  to  victory  and  to 
place.  They  who  thought  only  of  the  interests  of 
the  empire  at  large,  perceived,  and  perceived  with 
regret,  that  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  liberal 
party  was  unequal  to  the  task  which  had  devolved 
on  him;  and  that  the  great  battie  for  religious 
and  civil  liberty  in  Ireland  must  be  fought  under 
the  guidance  of  a  different  and  more  enlightened 
leader. 

While  it  was  evidentiy  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord  to  make  a  fierce  attack  upon  his  political 
opponents,  without  committing  himself  to  any 
definite  opinions,  or  any  specific  line  d!  conduct 
respecting  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  administration  to  force 
from  him  or  his  party,  positive  declarations  upon 
this  important  subject.  Sir  James  Graham,  there* 
fore,  when  he  rose  to  answer  the  opening  speech  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  taunted  him  with  the  ambi- 
guous language  that  he  had  employed  on  the 
occasion.  The  imputation  of  disingenuousness  was 
well-founded ;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  eould  fairly,  at  the 
end  of  the  debate,  contrast  the  hesitation  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  noble  lord's  language  with  the  frank 
avowals  of  all  his  supporters.  The  debate  brought 
out  every  man's  opinion  who  spoke  on  this  monster* 
grievance  of  Ireluid,  except  that  <^  the  most  im- 
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portant  person  who  took  part  in  it,  viz.,  that  of 
him  who  (had  his  motion  heen  successful)  would 
have  been  the  successor  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  Such  wariness  might  have  been  in 
accordance  with  precedent ;  but  was  not  wise  or 
just  upon  so  important  a  question,  or  at  a  time 
which  preeminently  demanded  the  fullest  declara- 
tion of  opinion. 

The  speech  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  a  most 
artful  and  elaborate  specimen  of  parliamentary 
rhetoric.  During  the  last  session,  Sir  James 
Graham  had  twice,  by  ill-considered  expressions 
and  offensive  suggestions,  increased  the  difficulties 
of  his  leader  witii  respect  to  the  government  of 
Ireland.  The  recollection  of  these  mistakes  seemed 
to  be  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  to  govern  every  word, 
and  thought,  and  act.  Sarcastic  towards  his  oppo- 
nents, once  his  friends,  minute  as  well  as  energetic 
in  his  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  he  avoided,  with 
great  caution  and  much  ability,  all  expressions 
which  could  give  unnecessary  umbrage.  And  yet 
his  speech  was  one  of  the  few  delivered  during  the 
debate  which  smacked  of  the  olden  time,  and 
evinced  that  spirit  of  Protestant  intolerance  which 
no  longer  dares  to  appear  in  all  its  genuine  hideous- 
niess  within  the  walls  of  the  Houise  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Shaw  even  finds  it  impossible  to  be  completely 
Orange  in  that  assembly.  The  spirit  of  the  time 
is  too  strong,  and  compels  a  moderation  of  language 
when  it  has  not  produced  a  corresponding  kindness 
of  feeling. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  what  followed, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  two  separate 
subjects  of  consideration  were  before  the  house. 
The  first  was,  the  past  conduct  of  the  government 
towards  Ireland ;  the  second,  the  future  govern- 
ment of  that  unfortunate  country.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  first  question,  the  whole  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
neU's  conduct  in  ids  Repeal  agitation,  the  attempts 
of  the  government  to  put  an  end  to  that  move- 
ment, and  the  late  judicial  proceedings  as  a  means 
to  that  end,  came  under  review ;  and  herein  was 
shown  mudi  party  and  personal  heat.  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  representing  the  late  Whig  admini- 
stration, led  on  the  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the 
present  government.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  speak- 
ing as  their  chief  law  functionary,  directed  his 
powerful  battery  against  the  late  trials.  The 
Irish  members,  the  O'Connor  Don,  for  example, 
Mr.  Wyse,  and  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall,  set  forth  the 
grievances  of  which  their  countiy  complained; 
while  Mr.  Sheil,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exer- 
citations  ever  heard  in  parliament,  flung  a  radi- 
ance over  the  melancholy  subject  of  Ireland's 
misery.  The  defence  was  ably  maintained  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  R.  Peel. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  legal 
proceedings ;  in  which  they  received  no  mean  as- 
sistance from  the  English  Attorney-general,  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock.  Had  the  debate  been  confined 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  would  probably  have 
been  more  exciting  to  an  ordinary  spectator ;  but 
it  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  chief  claim  to 
the  grave  consideration  of  those  who  are  anxious 
as  to  the  future  destinies  of  our  common  country.  I 


The  future  is  fraught  with  change,  and  the  mode 
of  that  change  was  pretty  clearly  shown  by  the 
tone  and  temper  whidi  alone  won  favour  with  the 
house.  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Stanley,  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  were  the  representatives  of  the  old 
Orange  intolerance.  This  spirit  found  no  other 
friends ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
men  whispered  to  each  other,  ^^  The  doom  of  the  Irish 
Church  establishment  has  gone  forth ;  and  we  have 
only  to  determine  the  time  at  which  that  doom 
will  be  executed."  When  treating  of  the  future 
government  of  Ireland,  the  obstacles  to  improve- 
ment came,  necessarily,  under  consideration  ; 
amongst  these,  as  the  cliief  cause  of  continued  ani- 
mosity and  disturbance,  the  Established  Church 
held  the  first  place.  The  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  on  this  subject,  evinced  more  generous  sen- 
timents, more  extensive  and  comprehensive  views^ 
more  real  prudence,  than  was  manifested  by  the 
Tory  party ;  and  yet  these  last  concurred  in  much 
that  their  opponents  advanced  ;  and  opinions 
which,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  beenUiought 
the  dangerous  dreams  of  some  theoretic  radical, 
found  supporters .  amid  the  ranks  of  the  High 
Church  party.  To  Lord  Howick  belongs  the  me- 
rit of  taking  the  lead  in  this  wise  and  generous 
policy :  he  is  the  first  of  the  late  Whig  adminis- 
tration, who  openly  avowed  himself  the  friend  of 
perfect  religious  equality.  Last  year,  indeed,  both 
Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Roebuck  boldly  declared,  that 
peace  in  Ireland  was  impossible,  uxdess  the  Church 
establishment  were  so  modified,  as  no  longer  to  be 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  periect  equality ;  Mr. 
Roebuck  openly  asserting,  amidst  something  very 
like  groans  from  the  ranks  opposite,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  total  suppression  of  the  establishment^  as 
an  establishment,  would  be  an  adequate  remedy. 
These  statements,  though  very  significant  demons- 
trations of  opinion,  coming  from  men  unconnected 
with  party  were  comparatively  of  little  weight. 
When,  however,  the  son  of  Lonl  Grey,  himself  too 
one  of  the  late  administration,  destined  also  to  oc- 
cupy a  distinguished  position,  as  well  from  his  per- 
sonal character  and  ability,  as  from  his  powerful  fa- 
mily connexions — when  such  a  man  adopted  these 
opinions,  and  gravely  and  calmly  avowed  them,  the 
whole  subject  assumed  another  aspect;  andtheopin- 
ions  themselves  acquired  a  dignity  and  importance 
which  had  not  previously  belonged  to  them.  The 
great  Opposition  party  are  now  really  pledged  to 
this  opinion,  and  cannot  recede  from  it.  The  day 
that  sees  a  new  Liberal  administration  in  power, 
will  be  the  last  in  which  the  Church  establic^iment 
of  Ireland  will  be  the  perennial  source  of  disquie- 
tude and  misery. 

After  this  preface,  we  may  proceed  to  describe 
the  more  important  and  peculiar  incidents  of  the 
discussion  itself  as  well  as  to  express  an  opinion 
respecting  the  performance  of  sonie  of  the  more 
diBtinguLshed  actors  in  this  eventfiil  drama. 

The  duration  of  the  debate  has  naturally  ex- 
cited remark.  The  cause,  however,  of  this  almost 
unexampled  length  was  not  altogether  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  discussed.  The  small  wits  out 
of  doors  are  peculiarly  fluent  upon  the  grievance 
of  long  speeches  and  many  speaJcers.    We  should 
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ho«rerer  remember^  that  members  at  the  present 
time  hare  constitaente  who  wish  to  know  the 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  be 
their  representatiyes ;  that  this  wish  is  a  yery  be- 
nefidal  incentive  to  exertion,  and  check  upon  dis- 
honesty ;  and  that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
tbe  existence  of  a  democratic  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  debate,  nevertheless^  was  length- 
ened by  another  circumstance,  not  altogether  unde- 
sernng  of  reproach :  time,  we  doubt  not,  will  reform 
this  evil.  The  truth  is,  that  in  every  debate  which 
is  supposed  likely  to  be  adjourned,  the  real  business 
does  not  begin  tUl  near  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  great  guns  are  not  fired  off  to  an  empty  House ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  common  custom  to  dine  at  six  or 
seren,  the  House  is,  in  all  long  debates,  almost 
empty  from  half-past  five  to  half-past  eight.  I^ 
however,  the  leading  speakers  would  break  through 
this  role,  and  speaAL  early,  no  unnecessary  speeches 
voold  be  permitted,  and  they  who  are  merely 
tolerated  as  stop^gaps  would  receive  very  significant 
hints  to  compress  the  exposition  of  their  opinions; 
thedebate  would  be  of  continuousinterest,  much  time 
vonld  be  saved,  and  much  idle  talking  prevented. 

The  early  part  of  the  debate  was  distinguished 
bj  a  more  thoughtful  character,  a  more  calm  and 
diapaasionate  tone,  than  that  which  belonged  to 
the  later  portion  of  it.  The  speech  of  Lord  Ho  wick 
prodaoed  this  effect.  Never  has  it  been  our  fate 
to  hear  a  speech  which  was  more  honourable  to 
the  speaker.  It  was  the  solemn  declaration  of  a 
leflecting  and  conscientious  man,  upon  a  subject 
vhich  he  conceived  to  be  of  the  highest  importance. 
Lord  Howick  appeared  to  labour  imder  the  appre- 
hension that  his  declaration  might,  by  many  of  his 
ooontiymen,  be  received  with  disapprobation,  and 
that,  by  the  frank  avowal  of  his  opinions,  he  was 
numing  the  risk  of  losing  friends  and  power.  This 
feeling  increased  the  value  of  his  declaration.  It 
vas  clear  that  no  light  purpose  would  have  tempted 
him  to  incur  the  chance  of  such  a  loss;  but  that 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty  had  compelled 
him  to  the  performance  of  a  painful  task.  His 
lecmate  and  powerful*  description  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  in  the  future  government  of 
Ireland ;  his  cogent  reasoning  in  support  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  religious  equality,  which  he  pro- 
pounded, proved  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  large  capacity  of  his  understanding;  while 
the  benevolent  toleration  which  he  advocated, 
flowed  him  to  be  as  generous  as  he  is  sagacious. 
The  news  of  the  noble  lord  were  ably  supported 
by  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Hawes ; 
but,  above  all,  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  It  is  the  fashion 
among  new^per  critics  to  talk  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
hiiUiant phraseology ;  his  pointed  antithesis;  his 
mmded  periods:  and  all  this  jargon  has  been 
repeated  ad  nauseam  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
truth  however  is»  that  this  speech  was  distinguished 
by  a  manly  simplicity  of  language,  by  an  entire 
ftbsenoe  of  mere  rhetoric  art^ce.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  antithens  ;  no  ornate  diction ;  no  la- 
boured metaphor.  He  showed  not  only  that  he 
had  read  the  history  of  the  country  of  which  he 
was  peaking,  but  that  he  had  carefully  thought 
qpon  it ;  that  he  was  a  philosopher  ae  well  as  a 
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historian ;  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  scholar.  The 
answer  that  was  by  the  opposite  party  intended  to 
be  given  to  this  finished  effort  of  a  mature  and ' 
comprehensive  mind,  was  confided  to  the  forensic 
skUl  of  the  Solicitor-general,  Sir  William  Follett. 
No  contrast  was  ever  stronger.  To  the  multitu- 
dinous stores  of  knowledge  ;  to  the  largest  views ; 
to  the  widest  range  of  historic  illustration,  there 
was  opposed,  in  no  favourable  contrast,  the  narrow 
methods  of  the  formidable  nisi  pritu  advocate ; 
the  minute  perspicuity  of  a  well-^Lned  disputant 
on  legal  topics  ;  of  one  powerful  indeed  within  his 
sphere,  but  incapable  of  stepping  beyond  it;  an 
accomplished  advocate,  but  an  uninstructed  state»- 
man.  Expectation  had  been  raised,  both  by  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  by  the  reputation 
of  the  combatants ;  the  disappointment  was  con- 
sequently proportionately  increased  by  the  ac- 
knowledged failure  of  the  Solicitor-general;  his 
friends,  indeed,  attributing  to  ill  healUi,  and  over- 
work in  his  profession,  the  inadequacy  of  his  per- 
formance in  Parliament. 

The  speeches  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  which  related  chiefly  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  though  far  inferior  in  ability  to 
the  masterly  expositions  of  Mr.  Macaulay  and 
Lord  Howick,  were  nevertheless  more  remarkable 
as  evidence  of  a  change  in  public  opinion.  Our 
readers  have  probably  heard  the  plmise  *^  Young 
England"  applied  to  a  particular  section  of  the 
ministerial  party ;  they  may  possibly  not  know 
exactly  what  the  phrase  signifies^  or  to  whom  it 
more  especially  applies.  Of  the  gentlemen  who 
compose  what  is  cadled  ^  Young  England  "  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  we  have  very  little  to  say; 
and  that  little  will  not  be  pleasing  to  the  inordi- 
nate vanity,  and  somewhat  offensive  presumption 
of  this  small  band  of  troublesome  Ministerial  sup- 
porters. Individually  these  men  are  particularly 
insignificant ;  they  are  utterly  inefficient  as  debaters, 
have  very  little  knowledge,  though  endowed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  conceit.  Now,  though  this  be 
true  of  them  individually,  yet  the  opinions  which 
they  propound,  and  the  state  of  mind  which  leads 
them  to  propound  these  doctrines,  are  interesting 
and  remarkable.  The  existence  of  a  body  among 
the  jfotin^  men  of  the  Aristocracy  who  choose  to 
depart  from  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track  of 
thought  and  feeling  ;  who  preach  toleration  even 
from  the  excess  of  their  dislike  of  Puritanic  doc- 
trines in  the  Church ;  who  denounce  Protestantism, 
and  rail  at  the  Aristocratic  revolution  of  1688— 
the  object  of  whose  veneration  in  the  Church  is 
Laud ;  in  the  state.  Lord  Strafford ;  who  propose  to 
create  a  Catholic  establishment^  to  pay  die  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  and  to  assist  that  priesthood  by 
state  funds  in  the  business  of  educating  their 
flocks ;  and  to  whom  a  violent  Orange  partisan  is 
just  as  obnoxious  as  a  furious  Rep^er;  the 
existence  of  such  a  body,  we  say,  is  a  signifi- 
cant evidence  of  the  breaking  up  of  old  opinions^ 
and  of  a  general  move  and  change  in  all  the 
established  modes  of  thought  and  feeUng.  By  fiur 
the  most  remarkable  speech  made,  in  the  sense  of 
**  Young  England,"  was  that  of  Mr.  D'laraeli, 
who  himself  can  hardly  be  considered  one  of  the 
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little  eliqae  to  whom  that  oick-name  has  been  ap- 
plied,  though  he  rery  much  deeires  to  be  looked 
Qpon  as  their  leader.  He  is  far  too  ghrewd,  has 
far  too  much  senae,  to  be  really  one  of  them ;  he, 
neverthelesay  is  aware  of  the  importance  he  would 
acquire  if  it  were  believed  that  he  swayed  the 
councils  of  this  small  band  of  enthusiastic,  but  in- 
efficient, sdons  of  nobility.  To  this  end,  he  haunts 
the  seat  on  which  it  delights  them  to  congregate, 
and  puts  into  phrase,  which  they  cannot  imitate, 
howerer  much  they  may  admire  his  power  and 
dexterity,  the  yery  wildest  of  their  doctrines ;  sup- 
ports them  by  ingenious  argumentation,  and  no 
small  dii^lay  of  historic  lore ;  annoys  Ids  party, 
and  does  not  please  his  opponents.  Whether  he 
wiU  succeed  in  the  object  he  has  evidently  in 
view,  time  alone  can  determine.  In  place,  he 
would  certainly  be  a  more  docile  supporter ;  we  can- 
not, however,  presume  to  say  that  he  would  prove 
a  very  efficient  Under-secretaiy  for  Foreign  affairs! 

By  the  time  that  the  debate  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  it  became  evident  what  its 
dose  would  prove.  The  trials  in  Dublin  had  been 
constantly  fdluded  to;  Mr.  Shaw  had  given  his 
explanation  of  the  extraordinaiy  blunders  that  oc- 
curred in  making  up  the  juiy  list ;  Mr.  Sergeant 
Murphy  had  criticized,  with  just  severity,  the 
whole  of  the  late  legal  proceedings,  (and  as  the 
learned  gentleman  is  well-known  not  to  be  a  friend 
of  Repeal,  or  in  any  way  a  prcfUg^  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  Ms  testimony  was  the  more  valuable ;)  Mr. 
Charles  Buller  liad  described  the  actual  condition 
of  Ireland,  in  language  that  no  one  could  misun- 
derstand, and  which  excited  uncommon  wrath  on 
the  ministerial  benches ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  on  the 
Friday  night,  closed  the  week's  debate  with  a 
speech  characterized  by  all  the  vigour  of  manner, 
and  weakness  in  everything  else,  which  usually 
attend  his  effi)rts  in  Parliament.  The  noble  lord 
invariably  appears  like  a  bold,  courageous  school- 
boy, ready  to  fight  anybody ;  and  the  bigger  his 
opponent,  the  more  undaunted  is  his  deportment. 
His  petulance,  too,  is  childish  in  its  character,  and 
his  imprudence  must  be  a  constant  source'of  anx- 
iety and  apprehension  to  his  waiy  and  skilful 
leader.  His  bold  demeanour,  and  his  gallant  readi- 
ness, always  win  for  him  an  attentive  audience ; 
but  they  will  be  disappointed  who  expect  £rom  him 
anything  beyond  the  shallow  sophistries  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  ready  debater.  As  usual,  he 
was  not  content  with  standing  on  the  defensive, 
but  carried  his  attack  into  the  enemy's  camp  ; 
and,  to  the  evident  annoyance  of  his  leader,  stirred 
up  the  flames  of  religious  strife,  by  repeating  the 
often  refuted  chaige  upon  the  Catholic  members^ 
of  being  careless  of  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  He 
read  vrith  much  emphasis,  with  much  theatric 
solemnity  and  pompous  gravity,  the  oath  taken 
by  the  Catholic  members  at  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  and  sat  down  amidst  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause from  the  many  fierce  partisans  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  and  to  whom  his  unwise  and  pe- 
tulant outpouring  appealed  the  very  perfection  of 
acrimonious  debating. 

The  almost  philosophic  character  of  the  early 
part  of  the  debate  was  now  to  be  entirely  departed 


firam ;  and  the  diseossbn  of  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  the  late  judicial  proceedings  in  Dublin 
usurped  the  place  of  more  important  considerations. 
This  vras  an  inevitable  evil.  The  dangerous  state 
of  Ireland  was  the  immediate  oause  of  the  debate ; 
the  Repeal  agitation,  and  the  trial  of  the  chief 
Repealersy  were  the  most  marked  incidents  among 
the  many  important  transactions  of  the  last  year. 
Mr.  O'ConneU  had  come  to  London,  and  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  amidst  the  roc^roas 
applause  of  many  English,  as  well  as  Irish  mem- 
bers. The  Attomey-geneial  for  Ireland,  also,  was 
now  in  the  house,  prepared  to  vindicate  his  own 
conduct,  and  to  meet  the  charges  of  his  opponents. 
Everything  portended  a  violent  altercation  ;  and 
the  result  justified  the  anticipation.  On  the  Tues- 
day, late  in  the  evening,  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  opened 
his  ponderous  fire  upon  the  Attorney-general  for 
Ireland.  In  a  speech  of  three  hours'  duration  he 
minutely  examined  every  step  of  the  late  legal 
proceedings ;  and  as  he  advanced,  condemned,  in 
severe  and  energetic  language,  the  injustice,  the 
acrimony,  and  Ihe  blundering  which  throughout 
had  attended  them.  By  this  elaborate  accusation^ 
the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland  was  put  upon 
his  defence,  which  was  boldly,  skilfully,  and  not 
altogether  unsuccessfully  made  on  the  following 
evening ;  the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Attorney-general.  Wednesday  is  what  is 
called  an  order  day;  viz.,  a  day  on  which  or- 
ders of  the  day  have  precedence  of  motions; 
and  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  government  has 
not  precedence.  Consequentiy,  the  Wednesday  is 
a  sort  of  field-day  for  private  legislators-^  for 
country  gentiemen,  for  example,  who  have  pro- 
found notions  respecting  enclosing  of  commons^  or 
preserving  of  game,  or  reforming  proceedings  in 
petty  sessions.  Sometimes  a  lawyer  tries  his  hand 
at  a  bill — ^thinks  that  he  can  cheapen  and  expedite 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  thereupon  he  gets 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  improving  of  county 
courts,  which  is  fixed  as  an  order  of  tiie  day  for 
Wednesday.  If  the  minister  be  in  a  mereif^il 
mood,  he  allows  the  discussion  upon  this  private 
legislation  to  take  place ;  and  the  cmp  de  ^^race  is 
given  at  once  to  the  unahapen  offspring  of  these 
private  Solons.  Grenerally,  indee(^  they  linger 
through  the  session,  appearing  every  Wednesday, 
only  to  be  deferred  till  about  the  time  of  groase- 
shooting ;  when  the  list  becoming  alarmingly  long, 
the  whole, m  nMsse^&re  in  one  fell  night  thrown  out. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  fate  of  these  private  attempts 
to  improve  our  laws.  The  Wednesday,  however, 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  to  behold  a 
different  scene.  It  so  happened,  that  many  betting 
members  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  an  obsolete  law :  so,  suddenly  to  relieye 
them,  the  House  of  Lords,  with  anxious  and  pater- 
nal haste,  passed  a  bill  putting  a  stop  to  various 
actions  which  had  been  commenced  for  penalties;, 
and  legalizing  betting.  Mr.  James  Stuart  Wortley 
had  charge  in  the  Commons  of  this  precious  speci- 
men of  lordly  legislation.  To  be  useful,  this  bill 
required  to  be  passed  at  once.  It  was  therefore, 
spite  of  the  importance  of  the  great  Irish  dis- 
cussion that  was  to  be  renewed  that   eveningj 
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prttwd  on  a  flti^^  and  ga^e  rise  to  a  long  desul- 
tory debate.    TMb  delayed  tha  lesaming  of  the 
adjoarned  debate  till  nine  o'clock,  when  at  length 
the  Attorney^general  for  Ireland  rose  to  make 
his  defence.     This  gentleman  was  certainly  no 
£iToiirite  with  the  House.    He,  tlierefore,  spoke  at 
first  under  great  difficulties,  which  neyertheless  he 
gallantly  surmounted,  and  gained  favour  as  he 
proceeded.    With  the  House,  his  defence  was  suc- 
eessfol  for  himself,  personally.    That  it  really  jus- 
tified him  on  the  merits  of  liie  case,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  admit,  though  we  have  not  now  space 
or  time  to  make  clear  the  many  disingenuous 
statements  employed  to  excuse,  or  to  defend  his 
impradenoe,  petulance,  and  injustice.     The  next 
nighf  8  debate  was  dosed  by  Mr.  Shell.     It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  describe  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Shell's  oratory.     In  his  figure,  yoice, 
and  gesticulation,  there  is  nothing  prepossessing. 
His  short  person,  broad  high  shoulders,   shock 
bead,  short  neck^  and  long  arms ;  his  shrieking 
Toioe ;  the  wild  tossing  of  his  arms ;  his  ahnost 
tmearthly  laugh  ;  though  they  may  not  be  pleas- 
ing either  to  eye  or  ear,  instantly  rivet  attention. 
The  peculiar  frame  of  his  sentences,  the  wholly 
Qn-English  style  of  his  phraseology,  the  balanced 
and  laboured  periods,  ^e  bitter  sarcasm,  the  po- 
lished irony,  and  the  excited  passion    that   he 
CTinoes,  altogether  make  him  a  man  whom  no  one 
er^r  forgets,  once  having  heard  him.     Though  he 
may  not  convince,  he  dazzles  our  understanding ; 
breathless  attention  waits  upon  his  words;  and 
wonder  and  admiration,  invariably,  are  freely  and 
without  party  bias  bestowed  upon  the  splendid  cor- 
uscations of  his  high-wrought  eloquence.     In  the 
flare  business  of  life,  he  comes  upon  us  as  a  sort 
of  ^irit  who,  with  a  wand,  brings  before  our  view 
the  briUiant  yet  fitful  splendour  of  some  unearthly 
Kene :  enchanted  and  enthralled,  we  listen  with 
throbbing  pulse  and  excited  imaginations ;  each 
nooeeding   scene  becomes  more   wild,  wonder- 
H  and   splendid  ;  ten  thousand  many-coloured 
^ets  shoot  up  into  the  air,  blinding  us  with 
the  very   excess  of  their  imnatural  brightness, 
when  suddenly   the   strange   voice    ceases,   the 
pageant  has   passed    away,  and  a   heavy    and 
oppressive  darkness  falls  suddenly  over  aU.    This 
IB  really  no    exaggerated   description.     It  has 
often  been  our  fortune  to  witness  these  strange 
di^Iays :  the  effect  has  always  been  the  same  in 
eharacter,  though  necessarily  differing  in  degree. 
As  yet  they  have  not  palled  upon  our  sense,  though 
years  have  passed  over  dnce  first  we  heard  the 
r^ht  honourable  gentleman.    Assuredly  this,  his 
W  effort  before  the  most  critical  assembly  in  the 
world,  rose  superior  even  to  his  former  reputation. 
The  last  evening  came.    An  arrangement  had 
Gently  been  made  as  to  the  immediate  actors  in 
this  closing  seene  ;  and  expectation  was  on  tip-toe, 
as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  would  be  the  speakers 
of  the  evening.    The  Attorney-general  for  Eng- 
land commenced.     His  good  feeling  and  frank 
manner  made  aU  men  regret  that  to  him  had  not 
been  confided  the  direction  of  the  late  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Repealers.     Mr*  Roebuck 


followed,  and  then   Mr.  O'Connell  rose.     The 
House  by  this  time  was  completely  filled.    The 
galleries  were  crammed  with  strangers  :  no  man 
lingered  at  dinner ;  but  all  were  present  to  hear 
the  great  conspirator  vindicate  himself,  and  defend 
his  country  before  the  assembled  Commons  of 
England.     The   occasion  was  a  great  one,  the 
scene  impressive ;  and  when  the  old  and  now 
almost  broken  man  began  his  address,  you  could 
have  heard  a  child's  whisper  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  that  large  chamber,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  excited  hearers.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  evidently 
labouring  under  indisposition ;  and  his  voice  was 
weak  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  recollected  him 
in  the  days  of  the  first  reformed  parliament.    His 
whole  demeanour  was  that  of  one  labouring  under 
mental,  as  well  as  physical  depression.     He  was, 
nevertheless,  firm  in  his  language,  uncompromising 
and  steady  in  the  assertion  of  his  opinions ;  but 
rising  with  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  audience,  he  avoided  all  those  appeals 
to  vulgar  and  mischievous   prejudices  and  base 
passions,  which  have  so  much  disfigured  his  late 
addresses  to  his  own  countrymen.    The  names  of 
Celt  and  Saxon  were  entirely  passed  over ;  dis- 
tinctions were  made  between  various  classes  and 
parties ;  and  one  wide  and  universal  anathema  was 
not  fulminated  against  the  whole  people  of  England* 
This  change  so  suddenly  manifested,  was  too  sud- 
den and  too  startling  to  be  altogether  satisfactory* 
It  was  too  plainly  the  effect  of  Uie  adverse  verdict: 
the  result  of  Wi  overwhelming  necessity,  rather 
than  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  understanding. 
The  speech,  however,  produced  a  favourable  im- 
pression. Calm  and  argumentative,  it  stated  fairly, 
and  without  much  exaggeration,  the  grievances  of 
Ireland ;  was  listened  to  with  respect  by  all;  and 
proved  the  more  effective,  because  simple  and  un- 
pretending.   Sir  Robert  Feel  followed,  and  for 
nearly  four  hours  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
house  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  dexterity,  and 
skill.    It  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  audience ; 
the  effort  of  one  who  had  spent  years  in  parliamen- 
tary training,  and  who  came  now  in  the  very 
height  of  his  power,  with  his  mind  in  its  utmost 
vigour ;  excited  by  the  greatness  of  the  stake,  and 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  victory,  to  cope  with  an 
adversary  strong  enough  to  give  credit  to  his  suc- 
cess.   His  answer  to  Lord  John  Russell  was  in- 
deed a  triumphant  parliamentary  reply ;  but  his 
treatment  of  the  real  difficulty  before  him,  viz., 
the  future  government  of  Ireland,  too  plainly  showed 
the  doubt  and  hesitation  by  which  he  was  en- 
thralled.    The  genuine  convictions  of  his  own  im- 
derstanding  were  evidently  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
policy  towards  her;  but  he  feared  his  party,  dis- 
trusted his  own  influence  over  the  bigotry  of  hia 
supporters,  and  constantly  halted  between  con- 
tending influences ;  leaning  to  the  truth,  in  accor- 
dance with  his  own  feelings  and  judgment,  yet 
driven  into  error  by  the  fatal  necessity  of  his  posi- 
tion. Disclaiming  the  doctrine  that  the  church  was 
inviolable,  he  yet  bound  himself  to  maintain  it,  in 
all  its  hideous  deformity  and  extravagance,— -wish- 
ing that  perfect  religious  equality  could  exist,  he 
nevertheless  declared  himself  the  unflinching  advo- 
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cate  of  the  most  galling  distinctions:  desirons  of 
goyeming  Ireland  with  justice,  he  still  clung  to 
Orange  domination^  and  eommit^d  his  ministerial 
existence  to  their  support  and  protection.  Great, 
therefore,  as  was  the  ahility  he  displayed,  and  li- 
beral as  was  much  that  he  advanced,  the  effect  of 
his  whole  speech  was  tantalizing  and  painful.  A 
noble  daring  wsa  evidently  wanting ;  a  generous 
and  lofty  estimate  of  his  own  position,  and  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  great  office  he  filled,  was  never 
manifest.  He  was  throughout  the  mere  chief  of  a 
party^  an  able  and  dexterous  partisan  leader,  but 
never  the  wise  and  benevolent  ruler  of  a  magnani- 
mous people.  To  the  great  occasion  he  showed  him- 
self unequal. 

Lord  John  Russell's  reply  was,  from  the  time  at 
which  it  was  delivered,  necessarily  incomplete,  and 


without  effect.  After  nine  nights'  debating,  a 
speech,  delivered  at  three  in  the  morning,  could 
not  be  listened  to ;  all  were  anxious  to  divide ; 
the  close  of  the  long  conflict  was  imperatively  de- 
manded, and,  spite  of  aU  opposition,  was  at  length 
attained. 

Not  a  vote  had  been  changed  by  the  able  and 
continued  discussion :  the  ministerial  majority  was 
as  formidable  as  ever;  and  yet,  to  all  reflecting  men, 
it  was  manifest  that  a  mighty  change  in  thought 
and  feeling  had  taken  place  ;  that  the  doom  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  was  pronounced ;  and 
that  a  new,  and,  we  hope,  a  happier  era  for  Ireland, 
is  at  hand.  The  debate  which  was  the  forerunndr 
of  this  great  change  will  be  long  remembei^d :  for 
its  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  our  common 
country  will  be  lasting  and  benefloial* 


SCHILLER'S  ODE  TO  JOY. 


BY  BON  0AULT7ER. 


Jot,  thou  brightest  of  heaven's  treasures, 

Daughter  of  Elysian  birth, 
Chant  we  now,  in  high-stmng  meaBures, 

At  thy  shrine  our  hymn  of  mirth  1 
Things  by  heartless  fashion  parted 

Reunite  beneath  thy  spell, 
Man  in  brotherhood  true-hearted 

Dwells  with  man  where  thou  dost  dwell. 

Millions,  let  my  arms  unfold  ye  ! 

One  and  all,  take,  take  this  kiss  ! 

In  the  heavens  a  £ikther  is, 
Who  in  his  love  doth  ever  hold  ye. 

Crowned  with  best  of  life's  best  graces, 

Thou  that  art,  and  hast  a  friend. 
Thou  that  hast  to  thy  embraces  ^ 

Won  a  fond  wife,  with  us  blend. 
Ay — if  there  be  one  heart  only 

Thou  canst  call  thine  own  and  keep. 
Come  ;  but,  if  not,  hence,  thou  lonely 

Man  of  sorrows,  hence  and  weep  ! 

Let  each  heart,  with  life  that  swelleth. 
Bow  to  sympathy  and  love. 
They  transport  the  heavens  above. 

Where  the  unseen  father  dwelleth. 

Joy  all  living  earthly  creatures 

Drink  from  nature's  genial  breast. 
Saints  and  souls  of  baser  features 

Welcome  all  the  rosy  guest. 
She  'twas  gave  us  wine  and  tlsses, 

Friendship  firm  in  death  to  love. 
Creeping  things  all  taste  her  blisses. 

Cherubs  of  the  skies  above. 

Bow  in  adoration  purely  I 

World,  dost  know  thy  maker  near  ! 

There  above  yon  stairy  sphere 
Dwells  the  great  Creator  surely.    * 

In  each  vital  instinct  larketh 

Joy,  of  every  soul  the  soul ; 
Joy  the  wheels  untiring  woriceth 

Of  the  mighty  moving  whole. 
Flowers  spring  up,  in  bloom  appearing. 

Suns  come  rorth  at  her  command, 
Countless  orbs,  through  space  careering, 

AU  are  guided  by  her  hand. 

Cheerly  tread  the  path  before  ye  ! 
Brothers,  onward,  like  the  sun. 
Joying  in  his  course  begun. 

Or  hero  to  the  field  of  glory  !    ■ 


To  the  sage  she  smiles  assurance, 

'Wildered  'mid  researches  deep. 
Guides  him,  that  with  calm  enduranoe 

Toils  up  virtue's  rugged  steep. 
Where  on  high  in  light  reposes 

Meek-eyed  Truth,  her  banners  wave. 
She  a  home  of  bliss  discloses 

'Mid  seraph  choirs  beyond  the  grave. 

Millions,  let  no  fears  affright  you  ! 

Upwajrds,  upwards  persevere ! 

There,  above  yon  starry  sphere. 
Is  a  great  God  will  requite  you  ! 

(rods  what  we  can  give  require  not : 

To  be  like  them  is  oar  joy. 
Cheer  the  drooping  heart  and  tire  not. 

Wipe  fh)m  every  breast  annoy. 
Wrath  and  wrathftil  passions  spuming. 

Each  forgive  his  mortal  foe, 
So  Remorse's  lava  burning 

Ne'er  shall  scordi  his  heart  with  woe ! 

Blot  all  record  of  offences  ! 

Discord,  hence,  and  hostile  jars  ! 

Brethren,  God  above  the  stars 
The  judgment  each  hath  judged  dispenses. 

Joy  gleams  in  each  sparkling  chalice. 

Wine,  bright  wine,  from  every  bowl. 
Drowns  in  rude  hearts  hate  and  malice. 

Gives  despair  a  hero's  soul. 
Up,  my  brotiiers,  up,  and,  showing 

In  free  worship  periect  love. 
Drain  this  cup  with  hearts  o'erflowing 

To  the  Grod  that  rules  above  ! 

Whom  the  circling  stars  are  praising. 
Whom  the  hymns  of  seraph's  laud. 
To  the  good  and  bounteous  God, 

Drink,  your  hearts  in  concord  raising  ! 

Firmness  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

Help  to  innocence  and  woe. 
To  a  promise  no  denial, 

truth  to  friend  and  truth  to  foe  ! 
Even  to  kings  a  f^nt  unswerving, 

Manly,  dauntless,  uni^bdned, 
Honour's  crown  to  the  deserving, 

Death  to  fklsehood's  traitor  brood  t 

Knit  the  bond  by  ties  supernal, 
Still  this  fluth  be  yours,  be  mine  ! 
Swear  it  by  ^is  golden  wine, 

Sw^ar  it  by  tiie  Judge  eternal ! 
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As  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  History  of  an 
AtahoresB  may  shortly  appear  at  full  length  before 
the  public,  which  seems  well  prepared  to  receire 
H,  our  ooncludiug  specimens  are  meant  rather  to 
whet  than  satiny  the  general  taste ;  and  refer 
more  to  the  early  firiends  and  protectors  of  the 
little  heroine,  than  to  her  personid  history. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Snig,  and  her 
loTer,  the  ckrk  of  Justice  Tender,  were  about  to 
eoDflign  that  good  man's  pet,  the  pretty  innocent 
Barbaia,  to  the  keeping  and  care  of  Mrs.  Kite,  the 
Paruh  Nurse,  on  a  very  slender  weekly  pension. 
With  that  worthy  matron  the  poor  child  shared 
the  same  kind  care  bestowed  upon  the  other  miser- 
able in&nts.  She  was  starved,  beaten,  and  con- 
fined in  impure  air  for  five  long  bitter  years. 

Herfriend,  and  the  protector,  and,  sofar  as  he  durst 
be  so,  the  champion  of  the  other  wretched  children 
nnraed  by  Mrs.  Kite  and  her  daughters — the 
cleTer  and  courageous  Will  Woodcote— had  slow- 
Ij  perished  before  her  eyes ;  and  Barbara  had  ob- 
tained his  post  of  gin-and-beer  carrier,  and  errand- 
goer  to  the  establishment.  The  frequent  deaths 
or  disappearance  of  the  children,  at  length  made 
the  house  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion ;  and  Mr. 
^P^^ggBy  the  Parish  Beadle,  a  man  of  a  soft  heart 
in  ^ite  of  his  hard  office,  one  day  questioned  the 
litUe  Barbara,  who  seemed  fast  following  Will 
Woodcote  to  the  grave,  and  from  her  artless  re- 
plieB  gathered  the  horrible  truth.  He  carried  her  to 
the  pariah  surgeon,  Mr.  Stout,  who,  though  only 
foor  feet  in  height,  addicted  to  Glenliv at,  and  con- 
siderably hen-pecked,  poseessed,  with  some  skill, 
much  humanity.  He  durst  not  introduce  the 
pretty  Barbara,  whose  lovely  face,  sweet  disposi- 
tion, and  winning  ways,  gained  all  hearts,  into 
his  own  family,  in  which,  besides  Mrs.  Stout^  there 
were  her  mother,  Mrs.  Patch,  and  three  Misses 
Patch,  all  in  a  confederacy,  which  forced  the  good 
little  man  even  to  cook  his  supper  in  the  shut-up 
SDgery,  with  his  faithful  ally  and  assistant^  Mr. 
^^^iggins.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  constable 
tnd  his  wife  too]^  care  of  the  little  maid,  who 
<^ly  felt  the  first  tenderness  that  had  been  for 
many  years  bestowed  upon  her ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  benevolent  Stout,  dressed  in  his  best,  made  his 
vay  to  a  lady,  in  whom  he  hoped  to  find  a  bene- 
^letreas  for  the  sweet  creature  who  had  crept  into 
lus  affectionate  heart.  This  lady.  Miss  Catherine 
Haydon,  was  rich,  well  bom,  most  amiable,  and 
benevolent ;  and  in  a  charming  villa,  or  riu  in 
«i^  adjoining  the  Parish  Nurse,  lived  the  £ng- 
Hih  single-kdy'slife  in  all  its  independence  and  ele- 
Suee.  The  little,  friendless  girl  at  once,  gained 
Catherine  Haydon's  affections ;  and — ^for  there  was 
i^xxnance  in  Catherine's  character— something  was 
Ken  in  the  features,  in  the  expression  of  the  beau- 
ttfdchild,  whiehawakened  old  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten memories.  But  Barbara,  when  questioned, 
could  tell  nothing  of  her  own  history ;  nor  of  her 
&ther,  when  adjured  by  Catherine  to  speak.  The 
dwelliBg  id  Mrs.  Kite  had  been  to  her  as  the  grave. 


The  public  indignation  was  now  so  strongly 
excited  against  Mrs.  Kite,  that  the  house  of  the 
reputed  child-murderer  was  attacked  by  the  en- 
raged mob ;  and  public  justice  vindicated,  by  the  ma- 
tron and  her  daughters  bdng  committed  for  trial. 

Ha^py  now  were  the  hours  of  Barbara.  The 
old  housekeeper  feasted  her  with  dainties,  the  old 
butler  carried  her  through  the  gardens  in  his  arms; 
she  was  the  bright  creature  who  had  awakened  the 
heart  of  the  dormant  household.  Every  a£Pection 
concentrated  on  the  little  idol,  whom  Catherine 
Haydon  found  it  delight  to  instruct ;  whose  heart 
and  mind  unfolded  like  flowers  in  the  sun,  and 
whose  caresses  and  prattle  formed  the  charm  of 
her  solitary  life. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  the  Authoress  was 
at  eight  years  of  age.  It  was  as  a  principal  wit- 
ness against  the  Parish  Nurse  and  her  daughters* 
Barbara  acquitted  herself  to  admiration ;  shock- 
ing discoveries  were  made  ;  and  the  inhuman 
nurses  were  condemned  to  expiate  their  cruelty. 

Catherine  Haydon  had  an  old  kinsman,  rich,  and 
a  bachelor,  Mr.  Trimstick,  who  paid  her  an  annual 
visit^  which  she  regularly  returned.  He  was  a  scho- 
lar, a  man  of  refinement  and  of  hobbies ;  but,  above 
all,  a  dilettante  in  physic.  He  read  TJie  Lancet^  and 
studied  dietetics.  Barbara  crept  into  his  heart 
also.  It  was  a  simple  and  kind  one,  and  fore- 
boded great  things  for  the  intelligent  child. 

When  little  Barbara  went  to  visit  this  gentle- 
man with  her  patroness,  at  his  fine  old  country 
house,  she  was  enchanted  with  its  bright-rubbed 
oak-panelled  parlours;  its  pictures  and  quaintly- 
carved  furniture,  and  richly-bound  books^  and  trim 
gardens ; — and  so  nicely  fitted-up  was  the  surgery — 
Mr.  Trimstick's  veritable  boudoir*  What  a  con- 
trast wasaU  now  around  her  to  the  squalid  dwell- 
ing of  Mrs.  Kite  and  its  brutal  inmates !  And 
how  affectionate  was  Miss  Haydon,  how  fond  the 
old  gentleman,  how  kind  every  one !  It  was  too 
bright  and  happy  to  last.  The  Authoress  was  to 
to  be  trained,  by  adversity  and  vicissitude,  for  her 
future  vocation.  One  day  she  rode  out  on  a  pony 
with  Mr.  Trimstick,  the  amateur  physician,  to 
visit  a  dying  young  woman  at  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bouring grange  ;  and  now  we  drop  these  rude  con- 
necting links  of  ours,  and  resume  the  real  and  full 
narrative  of  the  Authoress.  We  cannot  here  explain 
the  motives  which  made  the  Kites,  and  some  of  their 
male  associates  whom  we  have  seen  before  at  the 
ThreeBells,wishful  to  kidnap  the  child;  but,  since  the 
trial,  in  the  heart  of  Suke  Kite  revenge  was  added  to 
them.  Ademon  Jew, whosemallgnant  glance  haunt- 
ed and  horrified  Barbara,  was  by  this  time  added  to 
the  number  of  her  enemies.  On  thdr  ride  home  her 
protector  was  assailed  androbbed  by  a  setof  ruffians ; 
and  Barbara  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 
Miss  Kite  and  Jem  Twigster,  who  formed  a  part  of 
this  roving  squadron  of  housebreakers  and  vagrants. 
The  thieves  struck  into  the  woodlands,  halted  to 
feast  on  their  varied  spoils ;  apd  marching  across  the 
country,  did  not  again  halt  till  next  day  at  noon. 
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The  pftrty  halted  on  a  lone  heathy  tract,  some  twenty 
miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  place  whence  they 
had  started  ;  and  after  pitching  the  tent,  and  pre- 
paring all  things  for  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  their  ease, 
Barhura  was  imbonnd  firom  the  railing  of  the  mde  oart 
to  which  she  had  been  tied  since  the  prerions  night. 
Exhausted  by  weeping,  and  bruised  by  the  lolting  of  the 
yehiole  oyer  the  rough  forest  ground,  with  the  admixture 
of  many  blows  both  from  Jim  and  his  firiend  Miss  Snke, 
the  ehild,  when  tiiey  had  unbound  her,  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground,  and  was  borne  into  the  tent.  When  she 
reooTered,  she  found  herself  lying  upon  an  empty  sack, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  saying  a  few  children,  carous- 
ing oTor  the  noon-tide  meal.  The  yiands,  which  seemed 
by  their  smell  to  haye  been  of  a  sayonry  description, 
were  already  discussed  (setting  aside  such  reUos  as  were 
left  for  the  especial  comfort  of  two  yery  hungry  terriers.) 
As  sayonry  dishes  make  hunger  less  and  thirst  the 
greater,  the  party  drew  pleasant  draughts  of  ale  from  a 
little  barrel  that  stood  beside  them.  They  all  drank 
from  one  horn*;  and  when  it  was  emptied,  he  that  had 
the  good  fortune  to  sit  nearest  the  tap  filled  it  again, 
tasted  it,  and  passed  it  round ;  and  as  this  circumsUvce 
occurred  yery  often,  the  party  grew  talkatiye,  and  re- 
curred to  the  adyentures  of  the  preyious  night. 

^  Now,  genel-men,  (for  I  like  to  be  purlite,)"  said  Mr. 
Twfgster,  filling  the  horn  for  the  tenth  time,  ^  let  each 
nan  be  a  man,  and  say  what  was  the  go  last  night." 

The  Bpoils  were  now  diyided  amidst  a  flow  of 

tlueTOB'  fllang ;  while  Barbara^  weeping  and  sobbing 

on  her  sack,  began  to  ponder  how  she  might  steal 

away  while  the  women  and  children  slept. 

The  spot  in  which  they  had  halted,  was  a  wooded  up- 
land, dotted  with  ancient  trees,  so  solitary  withal,  that 
a  stnnger  might  haye  thought  it  some  unknown  and 
primitiye  region,  untrod  by  human  foot,  had  not  the  re- 
cent traces  of  the  woodman's  axe  dispelled  so  quaint  an 
illusion.  The  trunks  of  these  olden  foresters  were  scat- 
tered around  in  that  state  of  picturesque  negligence  that 
•nits  well  with  nature's  adornment:  some  were  strip- 

Sed  of  their  bark,  others  lay  as  they  had  fallen,  half 
uried  amidst  the  fern,  or  hid  by  the  undulating  ground. 
A  timber  wain,  sheltered  by  a  clamp  of  hollies,  a  forest 
riyulet  and  a  glade  in  the  distance,  yaried  the  fore- 
nonndand  marked  the  distance  of  this  forest  scene. 
The  party  had  chosen  their  resting-place  by  one  of  these 
fidlen  trees ;  and  it  had  been  chosen  daintily,  for  it  was 
shadowed  from  the  sun,  and  boasted  a  sward  of  the 
IBiest  green. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Jim  and  Morris  absented  them- 
Selyee  for  some  hours ;  nor  did  they  return  till  nightfall, 
then  bearing  with  them  the  fair  fruits  of  their  toil,  in 
the  shape  of  two  rabbits,  a  fowl,  and  a  duck.  Yet  it 
was  not  the  hour  for  the  seething  pot :  for  when  the 
moon  had  arisen,  lighting  up  the  open  parts  of  the  glade, 
and  casting  giant  wadows  here  and  there  across  the 
sylyan  scene,  the  little  cart  was  again  put  in  motion,  but 
not  for  a  yery  long  journey :  for  after  an  hour.or  so's 
trayel,  the  party  again  halted,  within  the  area  of  some 
antique  ruins.  A  rude  awning  was  now  cast  oyer  the 
decaying  rafters  of  a  recess  in  the  tiiick  walls,  a  wood 
fire  kindled,  and  the  pot  swung.  Mr.  Morris,  who  was 
an  epicure  in  sayoury  dishes,  superintended  in  person 
the  simmering  of  the  stew,  and  of  course  it  was  done  to 
a  turn  ;  and  delectable  was  the  enjoyment  thereofl  Bar- 
bara, who  had  wept  bitter  tears  during  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  that  day,  was  ux^und  from  £e  cart,  and  with 
her  yoiee  ohoked,  and  her  limbs  benumbed,  was  forced 
to  serye  the  supper  and  ply  the  fire  with  new  friel,  and 
then  shrink  into  a  corner  to  ^t  some  ooarse  rellos  of  the 
meal. 

Thns  did  onr  Authoress  gather  her  first  lessons 
in  rural  scenery  and  philosophy.  We  will  now  in- 
troduce to  our  readers  Mr.  Alexander  Trout^  her 
first  master  in  the  elegant  arts.  When  Barbara 
l^d  been  wandering  for  many  days,  following  the 
yagzants^it  chanced  that^late  in  an  aftcznoon,  she 


lagged  wearily  along  the  road,  carrying  a  heavy 
basket,  and  some  yards  in  the  rear  of  Miss  Kite — 

She  was  oyertaken  by  a  round  and  rosy-faced  little 
man,  with  a  heayy  barrel-organ  strapped  across  his 
shoulders,  whistling  merrily  as  he  came  along,  and  beat- 
ing appropriate  time  with  a  light  switch  that  he  carried. 
He  walked  behind  Barbara  for  some  little  distance,  snd 
then,  quickening  his  step,  came  beside  her,  and  wished 
her  a  good  morrow.  The  words  were  so  kindly  and 
cheerfully  spoken,  that  Barbara  looked  up  into  the  little 
man's  face,  and  replied  to  his  salutation. 

"  My  name 's  Trout — Alexander  Trout :  yot  's  yours 
yen  you  are  at  home  !" 

^  Barbara,  Sir,"  said  the  child,  lifting  on  to  the  other 
arm  Miss  Kite's  heayy  basket. 

**  Manda  's  prettier  though,"  said  the  little  man;  ^  and 
Harribella  the  yery  prettiest  of  'em  hall." 

^Come  on,  ye  brat,  afore  'tis  yorser  for  ye,"  shrieked 
Miss  Kite,  seating  herself  upon  a  stile,  and  shaking  aloft 
her  bony  hand. 

<^  Yot !  's  that  yer  mam  1"  said  Mr.  Trout.  ^  If  she 
is,  she 's  a  werry  sour  un.  You  should  jist  see  yot  a 
blissid  father  Trout  is  to  his  Manda  and  his  Harribella; 
so  werry  tender,  so  werry  like  a  chicken.  Stop  a  bit. 
Come  this  yay,  my  little  dears." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Trout  turned,  and  Barbara  as 
well.  She  then  saw  two  ragged  little  urchins  of  her 
own  age,  decked  in  a  quantity  of  tawdry  finery,  coming, 
at  a  quick  run,  along  Uie  shady  side  of  the  road,  in  obe- 
dience to  Mr.  Trout's  tender  and  treble  yeice. 

"  There  they  bar,"  said  Trout,  in  a  triumphant  yoice, 
and  waying  Ms  hauad  as  he  spoke ;  **  there  they  har, 
bliss  them  ;  sich  a  Manda  and  sich  a  Harribella  neyer 
yos,  nor  never  yill  be  again  :  'tis  all  Trout's  luck !" 

And  Barbara  partly  thought  so  ;  for  in  all  her  expe- 
rience of  Mrs.  Kite's  home,  she  had  neyer  seen  two  mora 
wretched  staryelings  than  these  two  children  Mr.  Trout 
BO  strongly  eulogized.  They  were  dressed  in  a  fantastic 
garb  of  tfaln  gauxe,  looped  up  with  a  few  dirty  artificial 
flowers,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  worn  and  dusty 
shoes,  so  large,  that  they  ratiier  hung  to  the  feet  than 
they  could  be  said  to  fit  them.  Their  shoulders  were 
bare,  and  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun;  while  their  hair, 
of  a  yery  matted  appearance  and  nondesoript  colour,  was 
tied  round  with  a  fillet  of  gay  ribbon.  Mr.  Trout's 
blithe  and  tender  words  would  seem  to  haye  implied  a 
reciprocating  loye  on  the  part  of  these  two  fiuitastie 
children ;  but,  alas  !  such  was  not  the  case  ;  for  they 
stood  speechless  and  in  awe  before  lum.  When  Mr. 
Trout  had  finished  his  admiring  gaze,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way,  followed,  in  dumb  silence,  by  the  two  children, 
who,  neyertheless,  cast  furtive  glances  upon  the  pale 
face  of  Barbara.  Presently  Mr.  Trout  reached  the  stile 
on  which  Miss  Kite  was  seated ;  and  that  humane  lady 
was  about  to  pounce  upon  Barbara,  to  inflict  due  chas- 
tisement for  her  haying  loitered,  when  Mr.  Trout  stayed 
her  uplifted  arm,  and  said,  in  a  pleasant  yoioe— 

'^  My  name 's  Trout — ^Alexander  Trout ;  and  this 
here  little  hurchin  bas  been  admiring  nater'syorks.  She 
aint  seen  half,  though,  yet.  To  see  Manda  in  a  horn- 
pipe, and  HarribeUa  in  them  here  French  steps,  is  a 
bUssid  thing.  And  Trout 's  a  father  to  'em — they  know 
it,  and  thinks  themselves  the  blissidest  little  things  that 
ever  vos.    Ma'am,  yot  line  do  you  travel  bin  t" 

'^  That's  nothing  to  you,"  answered  Miss  Kite,  in  a 
surly  voice :  ^  my  tongue  am't  a  bell-olapper  for  any- 
body to  ring." 

^  Well,  Ma'am,"  said  Tront,in  a  voice  even  doubly 
polite,  ^  ciwility  's  ciwility  all  the  vorld  over ;  and 
Trout 's  alvays  ciwil  to  the  vinimin.  Bliss  'em,  who 
yould  be  nnpurlite  yen  vimmin  are  the  softer  sex  I  Tis 
nater.  Ma'am  ;  Alexander  is  von  to  see  yot 's  right  in  a 
vinkin." 

"  You  're  a  blustering  prig,"  said  Miss  Kite,  whom 
Mr.  Trout's  politeness  could  not  soften.  "  Think  yerself 
a  gentry  cove,  I  warrant !," 

'^  Yell,  Ma'am,  Trout  had  rather  be  taken  for  mild 
ale,  than  small  beer." 

^Idacesay.    Comeon»Bab,orI11«*^''    Tbethi«at 
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wuiiiaiidibie ;  fiir  Ifias Kiie^ mtittezing  it  to  hsnelf, 
irii  aboat  to  proceod  ftlong  the  ioimI  at  a  good  lonnd 
paee,  when  Mr.  Tronty  laying  his  hand  npon  her  cloak, 

Bjud— "  Hark  ye,  eiwility  iB  a  jewel,  and "  Mr.^Trout 

was  unable  to  end  so  good  a  traism  ;  for  the  woman, 
daitiiig  at  him  a  look  of  shrewd  snspioion,  tuned  upon 
lier  heel,  and  dntohing  Bairbaiftbytheannyas  if  the  had 
liBtn  for  her  aaieij,  pzoooeded  along  the  dusty  zoad  with 
giant  strides. 

Her  baek  was  no  Booner  tomed,  than  Mr.  Trout  gaye 
s  Bgnifleant  whistle,  and  performed  the  feat  of  winking 
Tiiy  hard ;  then  shifting  the  organ  on  to  his  other 
ibMlder,  gaye  the  word  of  oommand,  (fai  a  tone  that 
n&er  belied  his  self-characteristic  of  gentleness,)  and 
erasing  the  nmar  stiloi  made  his  way  irith  a  quick  foot 
em  the  fields. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Kite  punmed  her  way,  tiU— 

Anepening  In  the  trees  hrought  in  light  an  old- 
frshioDed  grange  or  hall,  built  probably  when  the  style 
«f  Todor  arehiteetnre  was  in  its  pahaiest  da3rs.  It 
boasted  of  a  profusion  of  gables,  and  twisted  chinmeys, 
wrought  in  brick  ;  while  round  its  southern  fbont  lay  a 
B&iow  garden,  with  qnaintly-lhshioned  walks,  decorated 
with  dipt  yews,  of  sombre  shade,  and  withal,  of  so  de- 
Klale  an  aspect,  aji  not  unaptly  to'suit  the  uneultiTated 
pletisunce  that  stretched  around.  Part  of  the  grange, 
whidi  had  once  been  of  some  extent,  lay  in  mins ;  wldle 
neh  portion  of  the  buOding  as  yet  lefmained  entire, 
was  ao  proftisely  eorered  with  ity,  as  to  wholly  «»oeal 
Qtt  moulder  and  decay  of  time. 

Entering  a  pleaohed  walk,  that  led  beneath  an  opea 
casement,  the  woman  perceived  some  figures  moving  in 
the  distance;  and  presently,  as  the  sound  of  mnsie  caught 
her  ear,  ^e  recognised  Mr.  Trout  labourhug  in  his  roca- 
tion,  and  the  two  children,  whom  he  had  spoken  of  so 
endearingly,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  with  their 
qnick  footsteps.  At  the  open  casement  stood  a  portly 
woman,  and  a  young  girl,  in  appearance  some  years  older 
than  Barbara,  who,  by  their  looks  of  attention,  seemed 
aaiitten  with  Mr.  Trout's  performance. 

The  little  organ-player  no  sooner  perceived  Miss  Snke 
sdvaneing,  tlum  he  gave  another  wink,  and  another  low 
whistle,  amd  moving  aside,  so  as  to  be  unobserved,  said, 
in  a  whisper — ^  Alexander  Trout 's  purllte  to  the  vimen 
Ten  they  are  not  pnrlite  to  him.  The  ciwil  cut  would 
been  the  shortest.  And  Harribella's  hornpipe  isn't  gam* 
BOD,  I  can  tell  yon.  They  sport  the  lush  here;  but  'tisn't 
ach  as  prigs  tuck  under  their  vaiseoats.  Now,  Trout 's 
agenel-man,  and  carries  snmfhn  besides  a  hoigaa.  Tot 
nj,  vsn  thin  little  bisnis  is  hover,  Jlst  to  taste  a  drop  of 
Jiime  hout  and  houf 

*  You  know  me,  do  ye  f  said  the  woman,  in  a  rough 
T«icc 

*  Yes,  for  one  of  the  Softer  sex.  Vot  de'ye  say  I  Trout 
doBt  ask  sich  a  werry  nice  kavestion  twice.'^ 

*Ye  want  to  tout  the  cove,  and  twig  more  than  the 
leading  made  easy.  Keep  yer  lush  and  yer  blarney  to 
yenelf.    Come  on.'* 

Various  reaMHia  conspired  to  make  Mr.  Trout 
^carouB  of  adding  Barbara  to  his  itinerant  corpt  de 
^^;  and  in  the  after-attempt  to  steal  her  away 
from  the  roina^  where  he  passed  a  jovial  night  with 
^  Tagrants^  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  was,  indeed^ 
by  them  left  for  dead.  In  the  afiray,  the  child 
<Kaped  into  the  woodsy  and  wandered  on ;  new 
nuuung,  now  reetlng,  1^  orerpowered  with  deep/ 
^y  Toiees  were  in  her  morning  dreams ;  and  the 
little  nudd  awoke,  surrounded  by  a  party  of  jolly 
^-Imnten.  They  chanced  to  lunch  at  the '^  Three 
^«Qb,"  the  eountiy  inn  kepi  by  Tom  Purland, 
whom  we  ha^e  already  seen ;  and  thither  Barbara, 
48  directed  by  one  charitable  gentleman,  Squire 
I«thbridge^  dragged  her  weaiy  limbs.  She  had 
told  him  her  little  stoxy,  and  naw-«« 

He  nodded,  and  spurred  his  horse  into  a  gftllop ;  and 
w  vtary-foeM  chBd  Mewed  peiiently  ia  the  rew. 


The  heavy  rain  still  fell  in  torrents ;  but,  by  dmt  of  keep* 
ing  a  watchfdl  eye  upon  the  horse-track,  she  came  in 
sight  of  the  hostlery,  just  as  the  dull  afteraoon  was 
diurkened  by  premature  night.  It  was  a  rambling  but 
comfortable  habitation,  inth  a  pleasant  garden  and  jolly 
hay-ricks  round  it  $  and  a  goodly  oloud  dT  smoke  rolled 
up  from  its  blackened  ohimney,  that  to  one  drenched  and 
chill  with  the  heavy  storm,  looked  promising  of  hospital* 
ity  and  sprightly  cheer.  The  child  knocked  timidly  at 
the  stout  odken  door ;  and  Lethbridge's  hand  opened  it, 
and  welcomed  her  into  the  wide  kitchen.  There  vraa 
great  bustle  within  it;  a  savoury  smell  steamed  from  its 
wide  cliimney-pieoe;  a  mighty  frying-pan  hissed;  a  roast 
twirled;  divers  saucepans  boiled  or  simmered;  and  thnre 
stood  a  very  iSat  landlady,  and  a  raj  fU  servant,  busy 
inall  the  mystery  of  her  art.        .... 

In  the  parlour  of  the  Three  Bells  (Bells  that  were 
graced  with  a  knight's  escutcheon,  and  that  motto  borne 
to  Holy  Wars,  '"Tot^aiwtfdeU  ")  was  laid  the  damtieet 
doth,  (it  liad  been  one  of  Purland's  grandmother's,)  and 
on  it  was  served  a  dish  of  trout,  tbbt  tiie  Isjidloid  had 
himself  caught,  and  a  pullet  that  had  strutted  that 
morning  around  Purland's  bam  in  all  tiie  pride  of  chicken 
beauty.  And  there  sat  the  five  friends,  rejoicing  in  the 
handiworks  of  Mrs.  Tingle. 

And  by  the  care  of  t£it  good  old  lady,  and  the  ready 
hand  of  Lethbridge,  Barbaia  sat  in  the  warm  ehimney* 
eomer,  dryly  olad,  and  r^'oioing  in  back-bone  and  breast, 
(foirest  portions  of  fowl,)  when  the  dook  went  six. 

Money  was  left  with  the  landlady  for  the  imme« 
diate  wants  of  the  child,  to  whom  many  kind  words 
were  said  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  who  hoped  to  discover 
het  friends.  We  must  now  have  another  glance  at 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  musical  landlord* 

The  dock  had  gone  seven,  the  hearth  was  dean,  and 
the  tea  was  ready,  when  the  staircase  door  opened,  and 
our  inestimable  and  well-remembered  acquaintance,  Tom 
Purland,  made  his  entrance,  looking  a  little  older,  but 
still  merry  withal;  his  head,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  white, 
but  his  cheeks  like  a  sunnied  apple,  and  pleasant  to  look 
on;  his  softest  slippers  on  his  feet,  a  little  scrap  of  musie 
in  his  left  hand,  and  his  fiddle  in  the  right.  (Reader, 
hast  thou  foigot  Purland's  Cremona !) 

'^  Woman,  my  tea,"  said  the  landlord,  stepping  aoross 
the  kitohen;  for  there  was  always  a  certain  authority  in 
his  wotds,  when  he  had  been  regaling  his  ear  with  the 
mystery  of  sweet  sounds.  '^Oh,  oh!  music  and  tea, 
music  and  purl,  a  dean  hearth,  and  a  well-rosined  fiddle, 
what  else  would  a  man  desire  V* 

"Ah,  80  I've  heard  for  the  last  thirty  years,*^  muttered 
Mrs.  Tingle,  in  her  usual  grumbling  tone,  creaming  the 
landlord's  souchong  as  she  spoke.  ^  I  thhik,  if  you  was 
to  leave  olF  fiddling,  and  tend  the  tap,  Hwould  be  as  well. 
Here 's  been  company,  and  the  Lord  knows  what;  roast- 
ing and  ikying,  and*-'^ 

*^  Woman,  drink  vour  tea,|'  said  Purland,  arran^^g 
the  cushion  of  his  elbow-chair.  ''When  shall  I  teach 
you  the  divineness  of  Corelli,or  the  sweetness  of  SeUen- 
ger,  or  the  what  shall  I  say  of  my  old  friend  Olloon  t 
When  a  man's  practising,  Mrs.  Thigle,  he  isn't  a  man, 
Imt  something  better.  Cm  1  when  Purland  is  in  seved 
sharps,  he  forgets  he  is  an  honest  publican ;  when  he 's 
in  three  flats,  he  feels  solemn ;  and  to  be  solemn,  is  to  b0 
holier  and  better.  To  be  vrith  Master  Purcell,  or  old 
Greene,  is  to  forget  barrel,  tap,  and  8pigot,-^tunAlng^ 
dealing,  working.  Tom  rarUiad  is  not  himself!  he 's 
gentle,  Mrs.  Tingle ;  old  Tom  then  feels  that  he  has  gentM 
blood  within  him." 

^'Tis  well  you  have  me,  Purland,"  said  Mrs.  Tiaglog 
with  a  sigh.  ^  Very  well !  for  who  'd  brew  as  I  do;  who 
bake,  who  pickle,  who  knit  your  stookings,  and  mend 
your  small-dothes  1 " 

^  Betty."  said  Purland,  stirring  up  his  tea,  '<  I  know 
itall.  I  think  of  it  at  nights.  (yRoon  sad  Betty  Tiagto 
lie  together  in  the  waRne9t  comer  of  my  heart.  Womaoi 
thou  art  Purland's  mainstay,  his  prop,  his  stick,  his  gloTSi 
his  best  piece  of  ftumiture,— thou  wouldst  be  all  things 
to  Purland  if  thou  hadst  aji  eajr  for  sweet  sounds.  Pour 
out  the  next  cnp|:  that  cbromatio  nmrnust  be  praetisedf 
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What  ft  man  0*Roon  wu  for  the  cfaromaties. ^Boi 

who  haye  we  here ! " 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  he  had  tumed  and 
beheld  Barbara:  he  put  his  right  leg  across  his  left, 
stirred  np  his  tea,  and  looked  at  Bin.  Tingle. 

''God help  her r  said  Mrs.  Tingle, '"tis  a  houseless 
cratur.  The  gentlemen  that  was  here  had  pity  on  her, 
and  left  money  for  a  week's  food  and  lodging,  if  she 
wants  it  as  long." 

«  Betty,"  said  Pnrland,  with  a  sigh,  "^  donH  talk  of 
money:  old  Tom  doesn't  grudge  a  night's  cheer  when 
poverty 's  in  the  way.  He^  her  to  the  bread  and  butter, 
and  Ui  her  tea  be  sweet.  Tom  himself,  was  fond  of 
sweet  tea  when  he  was  a  boy." 

But  poor  little  Barbara  was  soon  to  be  driyen 
from  this  temple  of  good  cheer^  sweet  soimdfl^  and 
kindly  hearts.  The  malignant  Jew  who  had 
bribed  Txont  to  steal  her  for  him,  had  traced,  and 
again  cast  his  eyil  eyes  upon  her.  He  entered 
the  inn  kitchen  just  as  tea  was  over,  and  Barbara 
seated  cheerfully  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Tingle,  who 
knitted  her  stocking,  while  the  landlord  smoked 
his  pipe. 

The  Jew's  eyes  fell  instantly  upon  Barbara.  The 
glance  was  a  keen  and  penetrating  one.  He  shrugged 
his  lean  shoulders;  and,  with  a  stealthy  step,  crept  across 
the  kitchen  to  the  settle,  and  called  for  a  small  glass  of 
beer.  It  came.  He  gulped  it,  drop  by  drop,  slow — ^rery 
slow,  as  if  each  drop  were  an  ocean,  and  time  itself  stood 
still.  His  eyes  were  upon  the  child.  It  was  a  gaze 
that  moved  not.  The  Jew's  soul  was  in  that  leer, — ah, 
ah,  that  leer,  drop,  drop,  drop,  drop  1  And  Barbara, 
what  was  the  link  that  bound  thee  to  that  man  t 

At  midnight  this  fiend  was  bending  over  the 
erib  where  the  little  Barbara  slept  in  security, 
muttering  to  himself— 

'  We  are  alone — accounts  that  are  soon  settled,  are 
well  settled :  let  Hagman's  fingers,  and  ihU  bastard's 

neck  be  as  of  kin Soft,  she  sleeps  sweetly. 

Shall  it  be  her  last  t  Yes,  or  no  I  her  breathing  is  like 
music.  What !  would  the  Jew  be  a  craven  t  Now  the 
ihint  U  vp&n  me. " 

Kneeling,  he  clutched  the  child's  neck,  dragged  the 
pillow  from  beneath  her  head,  placed  it  over  her,  grin- 
ned and  laughed.  An  iron  hand  caught  his,  a  voice  rung 
in  his  ears,  he  tuned  aside  his  hea^  and  beheld  with 
mouthing  terror  Furland  the  landlord !  Still  kneeling, 
with  outstretched  hands,  with  his  lean  and  twisted  body 
so  still,  that  it  seemed  wrought  in  stone ;  with  eyes  that 
looked  starting  from  their  hollow  cells,  with  wan  and 
bloodless  cheeks,  the  Jew  gaced  upwards  at  his  antago- 
nist, his  tongue  cleaved  to  his  mouth,  he  could  not 
speak  ;  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  they  fell  again  upon 
Barbara. 

'^  Man,  or  rather  deviL  would'st  then  spill  blood  1" 

The  words  hissed  in  Hagman's  eaors.  He  felt  the  life- 
blood  rush  back  to  hii  heart  ;  he  started  to  his  feet  and 
grappled  with  the  landlord.  Hagman  was  the  taller, 
Furland  the  more  powerful ;  and  5ie  struggle  seemed 
to  warrant  a  doubtfhl  issue.  At  that  moment  the  noise 
started  Barbara  from  her  sleep ;  she  sprang  upright  in 
the  bed,  and  beheld  the  hideous  phantom  of  the  Jew 
struggling  with  Furland. 

Barbara  awoke,  screaming,  and  hastily  dressed 
herself. 

A  sudden  resolution  had  nerved  her ;  it  was  to  quit  the 
house.  She  could  not  breathe  in  the  same  atmosphere 
with  Hagman. 

Poor  soul  1  she  was  quitting  the  roof  of  one  in  whose 
heart  was  a  nobility  of  kindness ;  who  yearned  to  her 
young  face;  who  in  her  bright  and  lustrous  eye  had  re- 
freshed an  older  memory.  Ay  I  there  are  many  fine  na- 
tures like  old  Tom  Furland's.  They  are  stuck  about 
the  world;  bright  lights  in  the  darkness  of  what  is  selfish. 

For  four  days  Barbara  wandered  on,  hoping  to 
find  the  house  of  her  protector,  Miss  Haydon ; 


sleeping  beside  any  friendly  hay-riek)  and  gett 
a  morsel  of  food  from  the  charitable  cottage  : 
trons.  But  her  evil  star  again  found  her  out. 
the  fourth  day,  overpowered  with  fatigue,  she 
disooTered  by  Mr.  Trout,  asleep  on  the  oaken  b^ 
of  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  church  porch. 

How  long  she  rested  she  knew  not ;  but  she  ^ 
length  awakened  by  no  less  a  personage  than  jtbe  ( 
Amanda ;  while  peeping  round  the  porch  was  Alex 
Trout  and  the  inimitable  Arabella.  She  started  i 
holding  them ;  and  little  Trout,  who  looked  pal 
way-worn,  sndled  very  graciously,  and,  noddii 
head,  said — 

^  Yell,  ye  see,  Trout's  yer  friend ;  and  so  is  the 
little  craters,  and  so  is  the  horgan :  for  Trout 
worry  good  terms  vith  his  horgan.** 

Fiined  at  beholding  the  loquaoions  Mr.  Troai 
in  spite  of  his  good  serrices,  Barbara  held  him  in 
dislike^ — she  replied  not  to  his  pleasant  greetii 
the  little  man,  setting  down  his  burden,  came 
theporeh. 

'^  Everybody  likes  Trout:  HarribeUa  and  that' 
doat  on  him.  Vot  's  the  vorld  to  them  veu  Troi 
of  hit  t  He 's  father,  mother,  graad&ther,  grand 
he  feeds  them,  clothes  them,  pays  for  them.  Ti 
bout  and  houter  to  them  little  vimen.  Bless  *ei 
tau^t  *em  to  be  helegant ;  to  do  the  five  posi 
balansay,  to  do  a  hornpipe,  a  fimdango^ — in  8h< 
thing.  And  worry  grateful  they  are  for  it.  No 
ander  is  worry  generous ;  he  '11  teach  you  *em  h 
he  vos  yer  father." 

'^  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  home,*^  said  t 
burstittg  into  tears.  **  Do  tell  me  which  road 
itr~to  Miss  Haydon's  I  mean." 

^  This  vont  do,"  muttered  Trout  to  himself.  ^ 
vont  do,  sour  must ;  and  Trout  can  be  tart  ven '. 
Then,  iJoud,  **  I  say,  little  voman,  jist  hear  M 
reasons ;  if  you  don't  do  vot  he  hadLs,  he'll  tali 
from  vere  ye  come  from,  and  that  am't  werr 
Come  along !" 

This  was  said  in  so  resolute  a  tone,  that  Barl 
not  refuse ;  and  so,  leading  the  way  into  th 
nook  of  the  lone  church-yard,  Mr.  Trout  seat 
upon  the  grass,  and  bid  Arabella  do  her  di 
duty  consisted  in  showing  Barbara  how  she  n 
and  how  receive  her  first  lesson  in  dancing. 

''Now,  that's  the  first  position.  Recollect 
yer  toe ;  now  give  a  jump ;  now  put  hout  y  ei 
Yer  see  vot  a  master  Trout  is :  he 's  worry  i 
his  hart.  Now  to  the  second.  'Manda,  do  ^ 
bit :  moosio  is  an  henlightener.  Go  on ;  Tn 
vinkin  for  a  drop." 

And  so,  for  a  AiU  half-hour,  the  dancing 
ceeded ;  tiie  organ  being  ground  nnceaslngly 
time  by  the  divine  in  person,  when  the  ham 
Trout's  situation  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
a  portly,  and  a  thin  man,  who  both  came 
churchyard  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Trout  sat. 

It  was  the  ponderous  vicar  and  the 
The  former,  proclaiming  that  he  held  tb 
had  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  caused 
to  be  made  fast  in  the  stocks  for  desec 
churcli  porch. 

During  the  whole  afternoon  of  hia  pnnia 
bara  had  remained  within  the  range  of  Mr. 
and  sunk  upon  the  grass  hard  by  ;  and,  w€ 
joumeyings,  rested,  half  sleeping;  half  i?vak 
of  stupor,  brought  on  by  &tigue  and  ill  fa: 
suddenly  startled  by  a  strong  glare  of  li^ 
eyes,  and  looking  up,  beheld  an  nnconth  ^ 
ing  by  her  side,  gazing  at  her  vriih  strai 
and  holding,  with  uplifted  hand,  a  horn  1 
figure  rose ;  its  form  was  dwarfish  and  a 
unweildy,  and  its  countenance  old  ;  a  1< 
was  girt  about  it,  and  hands  pow^rfol  aj 
bespoke  him  to  be  one  who  plied  the  for 
though  his  age  might  be  that  of  a  man, 
bara  with  an  entranced  look  ;  raised  the  1 
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dftwB,  and  looked  on  her  hoe,  as  if  within  it  he  nw  & 
beanty  that  he  had  never  before  seen.  The  dwarf's  re- 
Tcrie  and  the  child's  terror  ended  in  a  few  minntes  ; 
Mr.  Trent  pnt  his  hand  npon  Baihara's  ehonlder  and 
bidher  come  along ;  the  hlaokamith  bid  the  lad  light 
bim  to  the  fi»ge>  wd  Mr.  Tront  ahonldering  the  organ 
ud  stepping  on  hie  way,  the  boy  and  the  chUd  parted. 

Fairer  and  tonching  incidents  await  our  record,  so 
that  we  pass  oyer  many  sncceeding  weeks,  nor  digress 
ap<»i  Barbara's  progress  in  the  art  of  hornpipes  and  fan- 
dagoea,  nor  her  confabulations  with  the  DivtM  and  the 
himUaiie;  nor  Mr.  Trout's  bland  words  and  harsh  treat- 
meat  ;  nor  speak  of  a  thousand  things  that  happened  in 
tbst  diori  interraL  Suffice  it,  that  Mr.  Trout  was  a 
emuuBg  rascal ;  and  as  he  never  heeded  promises  or  ever 
kept  hu  word,  and  as  gain  was  the  motto  he  upheld, 
he  tbonght  to  make  a  harvest  from  the  graceftil  steps 
€f  poor  Barbara. 

The  Aathoresa's  second  appearance  in  public 
ivas^  therefore,  in  a  bam  opera-house ;  places^  two- 
pence, reecrvcd  seats,  threepence. 

With  the  promise  of  so  fair  a  sight,  at  so  reasonable  a 
nst,  what  wonder  that  Mr.  Trout's  theatre  filled  at  an 
cuiy  hour.  After  Grod  save  the  King  performed  on 
toth  barrel  organs,  with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  trombone 
(we  had  Ibigot  to  state  the  fhll  strength  of  the  orchee- 
tn)  theDivine  and  the  Inimitable  came  forward  and  per- 
ivned  a  hornpipe,  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
puy ;  for  Mr.  Trout,  like  a  wise  general,  kept  Barbara 
u  a  reserved  corps,  as  the  mainstay  of  his  night's  per- 
foraanee.  Hie  child  had  wept  bitter  tears,  at  the  dnad 
of  the  coming  hour,  at  the  idea  of  being  dragged  before 
a  Botley  group  of  spectators,  to  be  tiie  oentre  of  attrac- 
tion; to  lose,  for  the  first  time,  that  treasured  sense  of 
nodesty.  The  time  came.  In  spite  of  her  entreaties,  in 
ipite  of  her  tears,  Mr.  l^nt  dngged  her  forward  ;  the 
company  clapped  their  hands,  the  trombone  hit  its  key- 
oote,  the  organs  were  set  a-grinding,and  with  downcast 
ly^,  and  beating  hearty  Barbara  performed  her  part. 
n»  andience  wooM  have  had  it  repeated,  but  the  child 
had  no  more  nerve  or  heart ;  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
itde  to  the  other  side  of  the  bam,  whither  Mr.  Trout 
i)llowed  her.  But  no  threats  could  induce  the  weeping 
ehfld  to  stir  ;  and  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  harsher 
Bsage,  when  Bubara  flinching  from  his  grasp,  beheld 
throogh  a  wide  crevice  of  the  bam,  the  glistening  eye 
aad  piercing  fhee  of  the  Jew.  For  a  moment  all  was 
forgotten ;  she  dung  close  to  Mr.  Trout ;  and  that  worthy, 
thbhiag  this  was  a  token  of  her  compliance,  was  lead- 
iig  her  forward  to  the  scene  of  her  labours,  when  her 
eye  eaaght  the  opening  of  the  door,  for  the  ingress  of 
■nae  new  comer ;  and  starting  from  Trout  before  he 
was  aware,  die  bounded  across  the  bam  floor,  and  gained 
the  liberty  of  the  open  lane  that  led  to  the  main  street. 
The  Boond  of  Trout's  voice  rung  in  her  ears,  a  footstep 
ibHowed,  she  tamed  with  sickening  heart,  and  beheld 
the  Jew  coming  on  with  speedy  foot.  With  swift  step 
she  paced  on.  Endurance  was  nerved  to  its  last  point ; 
Toiees  were  in  the  distance,  foot  echoed  foot ;  now  she 
heard  her  pursuer,  now  he  was  lost  to  hearing  ;  now  he 
gamed  upon  her,  now  agony  was  at  its  hei^t.  She 
gaiaed  the  main  street ;  she  knew  the  Jew  was  close  at 
hand;  he  seemed  to  breath  in  her  very  ear;  she  passed  the 
lighted  shops,  gained  the  darkened  footpath,  and  then 
tamed  mto  a  little  by-street.  Here  all  was  stilL  She 
fistened ;  again  she  heard  a  noise.  There  was  a  light  seen 
ia  a  window — she  readied  it :  it  was  a  little  bookseller's 
thqp— an  old  man  was  sitting  in  it  reading.  She  could 
bear  no  more  ;  die  pnshed  the  unlatched  door  aride, 
dasped  her  hands  in  agony  y  and  foil  speechless  aad  in- 
Mndble  upon  the  floor. 

And  yean  roll  hj,  of  which  we  can  take  no  note, 
tnd  we  again  look  into  this,  the  old  shop  of  Mr. 
Adam  Leaf  dale,  the  bookseller  of  Noimanstow,  and 
lus  adopted  daughter,  the  sweet  Barbara,  now  four^ 
teoL 

It  was  an  evening  in  the  end  of  August.  The  last  and 
^ikest  rays  of  tlM  setting  sun  lit  ftirtively  the  gloom  of 


the  quaint  and  only<  bookseller's  shop  in  the  little  town 
of  Normanstow.  Behind  the  counter  sat  Barbara,  (when 
we  bring  her  to  the  Ught,  we  will  describe  Time's  im- 
press,) busied,  as  far  as  the  failing  light  would  allow,  in 
sewing  together  the  sheets  of  some  goodly  quarto.  Our 
chronicles  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  were  the 
Holy  Living  or  Dving,  or  sweet  Mr,  Baxter's  Saints' 
Best — ^more  probably  the  latter  than  it  should  be  the 
first — or  contain  within  it  the  Saving  Grace  of  Thomas 
ik  Kempia.  A  small  door  within  the.  shop  opened ;  and 
an  old  man,  bent  with  years,  trod  the  floor  with  a  gentle 
footstep,  and  approached  the  girl  unperceived. 

^  My  child,"  said  the  old  man,  **  this  isn't  well.  Peg 
could  have  minded  the  shop,  and  thou  might  have  walked 
to  the  schoolmaster's,  or  stepped  into  Master  Fuller's 
orchard,  or — '* 

**  Dear  Master  Adam,''  said  Barbara,  taking  the  old 
man's  hand,  **  yon  wanted  this  work  done ;  aad  yen  so 
praise  my  handliworksy  that  it  were  not  well  to  be  idle: 
besides — '* 

^  I  know  what  you  would  say,  dear  child,"  said  the 
old  man,  drawing  her  fondly  towards  him.  ^  'Tis  flve 
years,  to-night,  since  thou  came  beneath  this  roof:  flve 
years  since  I  and  Peg  nouziahed  yon  thiongh  a  weari- 
some illness ;  and  blessed  years  have  they  been  to  an 
old  man,  who  hath  found,  aptitude  in  thee,  my  child,  to 
bequeath  unto  thee  his  love  of  books.  'Tis  a  noble  heri- 
tage, Barbara;  yet  not  so  in  the  world's  eye." 

**  I  have  been  weeping  once  to-night,"  said  the  child, 
clinging  to  the  old  man,  **  to  think  that  thou  art  so  poor, 
and  yet  so  kind;  so  wronged  by  bad  friends,  yet  so  gener- 
ous; so — " 

"  Weak  and  old,  Barbara.  Ay !  in  that  lies  my  misery. 
Heaven  may  take  me,  when  thou  wilt  want  a  friend  the 
most.    I  can  leave  thee  no  worldly  substance." 

**  That  isn't  worth  a  pain.  I  was  thinking  just  now, 
dear  Master  Adam,  how  I  should  best  earn  bread ;  for 
Peg  and  yon  are  both  old  and  poor.  My  heart  is  with 
books :  is  there  no  means  of  getting  money  by  the  learn- 
ing got  fh>m  them  I  Is  there  no  way  of  being  industri- 
ous \  Is  there  no  way  of  helping  you  and  Peg  ?  Do  tell 
me ;  for  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  the  last  hour." 

'^  Barbara,"  said  Leafdale,  in  a  hoUow  voice,  ^  the 
sohoolniaster  and  I  have  talked  oyer  this  matter  more 
than  \once ;  it  was  but  our  suspicions.  Now,  God  help 
thee,  I  see  in  which  channel  the  tide  runs." 

The  love  of  knowledge,  fostered  by  the  conTersa- 
tion  of  good  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
quaint  old  volumes  in  his  store,  had  grown  into  a 
strong,  consuming  passion  in  the  heart  of  Barbara. 
She  had  secretly  begun  to  write  whole  volumes  of 
verses,  which  she  concealed  behind  the  old  book- 
shelves ;  but  they  were  discovered  by  the  half-idiot 
dwarf,  Jock  the  blacksmith  boy,  who,  worshipping 
Barbara,  had  long  been  in  Adam's  household  as  an 
apprentice,  and  in  this  capacity,  stupid  as  he  seem- 
ed, was  found  most  willing  and  helpftil.  Peg  the 
housekeeper,  also,  was  the  identical  old  Peg  that 
had  been  the  servant  of  Justice  Tender,  and  driven 
from  his  employment  under  a  charge  of  dishonesty 
bytheart8ofMissSnigandherlover,Mr.Crumpsure. 

The  conversation  of  worthy,  guileless  Mr.  Adam 

and  his'  adopted  child  was  resumed.     He  had 

started  in  life  as  a  hawker  of  books,  drawn  to  this 

occupation  by  his  love  of  them ;  and  he  therefore 

warmly  sympathized  in  the  tastes  of  Barbara. 

And  yet,  of  knowledge  he  now  said— 

''It  is  a  burning  and  a  wasting  thirsty  where  cirenm- 
stancea  are  against  the  quenching  of  it.  lafo  hath  no 
desire  so  unquenchable  as  the  love  of  learning :  none 
for  which  the  heart  so  yearns.  Thou  hast  the  germs  of 
this  within  thee,  my  child.  Foster  it;  yet  build  not  too 
much  upon  the  hopes  it  l>rings.  Yet  be  steadfost  in  one 
principle:  that  of  eating  the  bread  of  Independence. 
I  Remember  it  is  a  truth  better  than  gold,  any  way,  so 
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thftt  yon  fotter  ihifl  good  ipirik  Tim  »  me  duuee  to 
gmin  Bach  wholesome  bread  by  books;  so  keep  the  spirit 
of  them  in  thy  heart :  trust  for  thy  bread  to  the  labour 
of  thine  hands,  and  thoa  wilt  be  sore  of  it.  Then  hast 
iqptitndei  BarlMura ;  yon  may  not  hare  genina— 'tis  given 
only  to  the  few." 

« I  didn't  say  that  I  shoold  be  learned,  dear  master/' 
said  the  child.  **  I  was  only  thinking  how  I  shonid 
serre  yon  and  Peg;  and  I  tboaght  of  books  becanse  I 
loTO  them." 

**  Ay,  ay,  my  child,  serre  thyself  Think  of  my  words, 
Barbara ;  they  shoold  fitU  well  npon  a  heart  like  thine. 
Bat  I  hear  Mr.  Sonth's  Toiee ;  let  na  into  the  kitehen, 
and  Jock  shall  close  the  shop." 

Hand  in  hand,  the  child  and  Adam  Leafdale  entered 
the  kitchen ;  the  shutters  were  closed ;  a  bright  fire  smiled 
apon  the  hearth;  and  there  sat  Soath  the  parish  school- 
master, and  the  venerable  Peg.  The  schoolmaster  had 
oome  to  give  Barbara  her  writing  lesson,  for  Leafdale's 
hand  was  palsied ;  and  so  the  copy-book  was  got  ont,  and 
Peg  took  her  knitting,  and  the  two  old  men  sat  by  and 
looked  on.  Some  hour  went  by;  the  oopy  was  written 
nigh  onto  the  end  of  the  page,  fairly  and  without  a  blot; 
and  the  schoolmaster  had  smiled,  (sweet  praise  to  an  apt 
scholar,)  when  the  kitchen  door  opened,  and  an  nnwieldy 
flgare  niade  its  entrance ;  and  steiJing  across  the  kitchen, 
iMnt  over  the  child's  chair,  and  watched,  with  intent 
eye,  her  moving  hand.  The  watcher  was  a  wide,  Ihick- 
set  dwari^  whose  Inmpish  body  and  legs  were  fitting  in 
symmetry  to  the  iU-ehaped  head.  He  was  hideoosly  de- 
formed; so  mvch  so,  that  a  stranger  would  have  shrank 
from  his  touch,  as  if  it  were  uiholy.  His  hair  was 
coarse,  his  mouth  stretching  from  ear  to  ear,  his  eyes 
sanken  and  small;  yet  when  that  child  moved  or  spoke, 
they  glistened  witii  a  rare  delight,  as  if  in  her  beauty 
and  innocence  he  had  true  joy  in  worshipping  a  being 
more  gifted  than  himself.  When  Barbara  laughed — Jock 
laughed;  when  the  schoolmaster  spoke — ^the  dwarf  hung 
upon  his  words :  so  sweet  is  praise  to  the  humbler  heart. 
I^ere  was,  too,  great  seeming  friendship  between  Jock 
and  Barbara;  for  when  the  child  spoke,  the  dwarf 
listened  with  an  earnest  ear;  and  when  the  girl  pointed 
to  the  fkir  and  rounded  letter,  the  dwarf  pointed  too : 
and  as  the  sympathy  seemed,  so  was  it  in  truth.  The 
lesson  ended;  Jock  laid  the  cloth;  and  the  schoolmaster 
staid  to  the  humble  supper  of  salad  and  cheese.  When 
that  was  over,  Barbara  kissed  Master  South  and  Adam 
Leafdale,  and  hand  in  hand  with  Peg  retired  to  her 
little  chamber. 

"  Dear  Peg,"  said  the  warm-hearted  child,  when  she 
had  reached  the  little  room  in  which  she  slept,  **  'tis  five 
years  to-night,  since  I  came  here.  Do  you  remember 
that  time)" 

**  Ay,  child,"  said  the  otone,  ^  I  remember  thee  twelve 
long  years  ago.  Master  Leafdale  would  have  taken  thee 
back  to  false  friends.  I  knew  the  snake  in  the  grass, 
and  kept  thee  here.  Ay,  Barbara !  it  was  in  the  home 
of  Justice  Tender  that  these  old  eyes  first  saw  thee." 

Let  hb  now  see  Nonnanstow,  and  then  we  shall 
better  understand  the  piospeots  of  Barbara. 

Sweet  name,  and  sweeter  town,  we  greet  thee  ;  and 
in  whichever  county  of  merry  England  thou  mayest  lie, 
we  wish  thee  well — ^very  well.  It  was  a  market  town, 
with  one  broad  street,  and  a  lesser  one  ;  a  recess  amidst 
the  houses,  called  amarket-oross,  where  men  might  say 
with  Suckling,  <*  Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our 
hay  ;"  one  churchy  one  vicar,  (we  don't  insinuate  that 
the  vicar  had  but  one  church  ;  all  that  we  say  is,  that 
the  church  had  one  vicar,)  one  surgeon,  one  attorney,  one 
half-pay  captain,  eight  diops,  and  about  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  in  which  census  were  computed  sixteen  old 
maids,  (martyrs  in  the  Malthuaiaa  cause.^  It  was  a 
pleasant  country  place ;  in  truth,  a  village  (migaamed  a 
town)  amidst  the  fields,  ganiished  by  &ir  orchards,  trim 
gardens,  and  threaded  by  brooks  of  clear  and  swift- 
streamed  water.  The  only  bookseller's  shop  in  Nor- 
nanstowwas  Adam  Leafdale's ;  and  here  he  had  lived 
for  fifty  years,  great  part  of  which  he  had  been  the 
trusty  agent  of  that  weU  known  follower  of  Caxton, 
U;reat  impriator  of  the  Holy  Word,  of  the  ima^pnative 


Tinker's  sweet  sayings,  of  Taylor,  and  the  old  divines,) 
John  Ghilds  of  Bungay  ;  and  till  age  had  fidlen  upon 
him,  he  had  been  a  trusty  and  a  fiutUbl  servant,  work- 
ing well  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  spreading  truth 
amidst  hill  and  valley,  giving  it  to  &im  and  homeatead, 
contented  to  be  a  pacinian  and  a  disciple ;  for  Adam 
Leafdale  oazried  knowledge  at  his  back,  and  in  his  hearty 
the  wisest  place  of  all* 

Adam  was  now  far  past  his  wayfruring  toils ; 
bnt  he  still  attended  to  the  mling-machlne  and 
the  binding,  and  taught  Jock  the  mystery  of  the 
craft.  He  was  waxing  poorer  as  he  became  older  ; 
for  his  open  and  liberal  nature  had  exposed  him  to 
be  pillaged  by  knaves:  hut  with  his  tidj  old 
housekeeper,  and  his  darling  Barbara,  and  the 
faithful  Jock,  old  Adam  Leafdale  was  still  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in  Normanstow. 

By  the  time  that  her  treasure  of  verse  had  beea 
discovered  in  its  hiding-place  hy  Jock,  Barhara 
had  gained  a  rich  fund  of  knowledge;  and  Mr. 
Sumner,  on  perusing  the  trifling  efforts  of  her  muse 
privately  submitted  to  him  by  Adam,  to  whom 
Jock  luid  in  his  pride  hetrayed  them,  Ihat  gentle- 
minded  and  profoundly-learned  curate,  resolved 
that  so  promising  a  genius  should  not  he  lost 
for  want  of  cultivation.  The  proud  and  happj 
Barhara  now  attended  him  at  his  mother's  house, 
to  receive  lessons  in  Latin,  and  to  read  History. 
The  curate  was  master  of  King  Edward's  school 
in  Normanstow,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  man 
than  Mr.  South,  the  master  of  the  Parish  school ; 
but  they  were  warm  friends  to  each  other,  never- 
thelessy  and  alike  attached  to  Barbara  and  Adam 
Leafdale.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  verses  of 
the  Authoress  had  heen  written  ;  and  now  we 
come  to  her  first  love !  It  was  a  sweet  and  sud- 
den, though  transitory  and  childish  passion.  Bar- 
bara's time  was  not  yet  come. 

Normanstow,  like  every  other  town  in  England, 
had  its  aristocracy.  The  Vicar  vms  a  proud  man ; 
Squire  Bamham's  lady  was  the  niece  of  a  baronet, 
a  decided  blue^  and  furious  educator ;  and  there 
were,  besides^- 

The  three  Misses  Pyefinch,  daughters  of  a  deceased 
surgeon,  who  occupied  a  trim,  red  brick  house  in  the  High 
Street  of  Normanstow.  They  eked  out  a  scanty  income 
by  letting  their  two  best  rooms,  ftimished,  to  Captain 
Dogget,  the  half-pay  navy  captain ;  and  by  curtail- 
ing ms  chops,  his  rum,  and  his  coals,  (his  tobacco  they 
let  alone,)  they  managed  to  pay  for  sundry  writing 
and  sundry  music  lessons  that  -they  thought  proper  to 
bestow  upon  an  orphan  niece,  the  sole  ofBqpring  of  their 
dead  sister.  They  were  proud,  poor,  illiterate,  envious 
adders  within  tiie  fikir  bosom  of  Normanstow.    .    .    . 

Normaasto  wboasted  of  its  coteries ;  and  thus  they  stood : 
Adam  Leafdale  and  Mr.  Fuller  the  tanner  were  friends. 
The  druggist,  the  mercer,  and  the  wine-merchant,  aspired 
higher  :  their  high  thoughts  were  with  the  Misses  Pye* 
finch,  the  Misses  Curtle,  and  Mrs.  Pink  t  so  that,  when 
these  latter  ladies  found  the  surgeon's  and  the  attorney's 
wife  cool  and  formal,  they  condescended  to  visit,  only 
keeping  the  matter  secret ;  and  when,  by  any  chance, 
they  did  take  tea  with  the  surgeon's  or  the  attorney's 
wife,  speaking  contemptuously  of  tiie  before-mentioned 
parties  as  U^  Smith  the  mercer,  er  that  Brown  the 
grocer,  or  that  Green  the  liquor-seller,  (they  did  not  say 
wine-merchant,  unless  they  were  in  his  house.)  Then 
as  to  Mr.  Marsh  the  surgeon,  and  Fowler  the  attorney, 
tiiey  looked  a  step  npwuds ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
friendly  with  Captain  Dogget,  gave  the  curate  invitations 
to  dinner,  and  only  tolerated  Ihe  before-mentioned  Misses 
Pydbich,  Curtle,  &o.,  te.,  on  account  of  anticipative 
hopes  of  taking  physic  or  nakiog  a  wilL   StSU  loftier  in 
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the  uoeading  Betle  was  the  good  hearted  Hopeton^  ft 
fiidioa],  ftod  a  retired  sUyersmlth  ;  next  BanUiam,  an 
ex-nannftetiirer,  and  a  high  Tory  ;  next  the  aristocratic 
noff,  Winnington,  who  aspired  oTen  nnto  oommingUng 
frith  Moietj  no  lower  than  marquises  or  earls — ^maybe 
with  dim  Tisions  of  shaking  dnkes  by  the  hand,  and  say- 
mg,  "  I  agree  with  your  grace."  The  Bamhams  and 
the  Wimungtone  went  side  by  side  ,in  the  aristocratic 
nee:  the  ricar,  remembering  that  his  fkther  was  a 
biihop,uid  the  retired  merchant  foigetting  that  he  had 
em  seen  ledger  or  day-book. 

It  WIS  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  Captain  Dogget  had  sat 
down  to  hanl  in  the  main-sheet ;  that  is  to  say,  to  eat 
the  hetter  portion  of  a  boiled  fowl,  greens,  and  bacon  ; 
and  to  flip,  with  the  same,  an  anti-eructatiye  mixture  of 
cognM  and  water,  mixed  after  the  fkshion  of  Mynheer 
Tin  DoBck;  when  a  loud  rap  came  to  the  hall  door,  and 
up  from  the  nether  regions  flew  the  ghostly  seryant. 

"  Wbo  is  it  I"  said  Miss  I^eilnch  the  elder^  when  the 
fhottly  sarant  had  again  descended. 

"Milter  Sonth,MaW'' 

*Well,I  hope  my  face  isn't  hot.  Fetch  memyoap,Betty; 
ftrl  mut  superintend  Emma's  lesson.  My  keys,  where 
iR  they  1  There,  screw  up  that  Are,  and  put  no  more 
eoali  on.  Now,  mind,  when  the  old  fellow  rings  his  bell, 
np  at  the  parlour  door,  and  say,  I'm  wanted  ;  say  that 
a  gentleman  has  called  ;  for  I  don't  want  eyery  one  to 
know  that  I  cook  the  oldfellou^a  dinner.  Don't  answer 
the  bell  Ull  you'ye  sud  this.  Now,  mind  you  don't  pick 
the  fowl,  Betty,  as  you  did  the  other  day  ;  for  what 's 
left  will  do,  badied,  for  supper;  for  Mrs.  Pink  's  coming. 
If  the  old  fellow  should  leaye  a  leg  and  wing,  all  i& 
better ;  but  he's  such  an  appetite. 

£noi]gh  of  the  Pyefinches ;  and  enough  of  the 
coteries  and  ariatocracy  of  Normanstow.  Let  it 
suffice  that  party-spirit^  embittered  by  Blander 
and  back-bitingy  ran  so  high,  that  the  amiable 
carate,  thongh  far  gone  in  consomption,  was 
^▼en,  broken-hearted,  from  his  employment, 
under  the  charges  of  heterodoxy,  Badicalism, 
ind  immorality*  A  faction  was  raised  against  him. 
Tht  Maltster  and  the  Batcher  were  stinred  np  by 
the  £x-mannf actnier ;  and  of  all  this,  though  we 
oimot  here  explain  it,  poor  Barbara  was  the  remote 
and  innocent  cause.  The  good  name  of  the  young 
pA  was  even  attempted  to  be  whispered  away; 
and  though  the  poor  scholar  was  the  first  victim, 
the  mischief  reached  much  farther.  Barbara  found 
<^  steady  friend,  where  one  might  have  been 
Itttt  expected  ;  and  we  now  turn  to  him,  passing 
Ittr  musio-master,  Blind  Joe  Brascord,  who  was 
as  much  of  an  original  as  Mr.  Trout  her  ballet- 
lister:— 

Captain  Bogget  dlrided  those  hours  that  were  spared 
frpM  the  sipping  of  Jamaica,  the  whifling'ofVirginianweed, 
er  the  conyerse  of  merry  friends,  between  the  delights  of 
aottteur  ship-building  and  the  practice  of  music.  In  the 
oift  of  the  former  he  had  renowned  skill ;  haying  built, 
ncssd,andappointeda  miniature  Blazer,  [the  name  of  his 
^Uthlp,]  in  which  he  sailed,once  more,  imaginary  yoyages 
to  the  Northern  Sea,or  rode  into  the  well-remembered  ha- 
vens of  the  Baltie.  The  miniature  Blazer  was  his  nunUiog, 
theefaild  that  he  had  petted  intoezistence.  He  had  hud  its 
tetimbers  ;he  had  npreared  its  frail  hull ;  it  was  neyer 
niiM  ;  there  was  always  something  to  be  done.  Each 
enung,  when  he  took  his  pipe  and  planted  his  elbow- 
^lair  oppoeite,  his  heart  wandered  to  it ;  it  seemed  to 
w  tgain ;  his  comrades  trod  its  decks ;  the  boatswain's 
^uatfe  was  heard  aloft;  the  canyass  floated  before  him  ; 
we  winds  whistled  m  the  shrouds ;  the  watch  was  called, 
ff  the << look-out"  was  heard:  and  imagination  was  so 
peteut,  that  the  old  man  was  once  more  young.  Norman- 
^w  was  forgotten ;  the  ocean  was  his  home ;  and  when  he 
•^  awaken  from  this  dream,  and  see  that  his  youth  and 
■ttihoodwasbutamemory,he would  shake  theashesfirom 
■i*pipSw&iOBctinMdropatear.  • . » If  ship-building 


was  his  legitimate  delight,  the  practice  of  the  trombone 
was  a  rare  pleasure.  When  Captain  Dogget  sat  with 
**  Tom,"  as  he  named  his  trombone,  before  mm,  he  was  a 
graye  gentleman, ayery  clerk  in  the  practiceof  the  gamut, 
a  solemn  apprentice  unto  chromatic  runs.  All  other  in- 
struments of  music  he  despised  ;  yerily  the  saokbut  and 
psaltry  would  haye  been  profane  in  his  ears  ;  the  yioUn 
he  thought  a  yile  and  squeaking  instrument ;  the  harp, 
piano,  lute,  dulcimer,  horn,  flagelet,  drum,  or  yiol-de- 
gamba,  had  few  charms  to  Ms  taste  ;  but  the  trombone, 
the  rich,  mellow-noted  trombone,  had  a  graye  solemn  har- 
mony in  its  notes,  that  the  sea-captain  likened  unto  the 
roar  of  a  wintry  sea :  therefore  he  loyed  it,  and  practised 
upon  it  with  due  heed  and  reyerence. 

Captain  Dogget,  like  most  men  that  liye  much  alone, 
entertained  diyers  whimsical  opinions ;  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  bore  reference  to  the  fair  sex.  He 
believed  women  uniyersally  gifted  with  an  ear  for  music, 
and  a  hand  for  pudding-making;  books  he  thought 
trash,  and  literature  affectation.  All  the  young  ladies 
in  Normanstow,  that  could  play  the  piano  or  sing,  were 
fkyourites  with  the  Captain  ;  and  once  entertain  Captahi 
Dogget  with  a  sweet  cake  and  a  song,  firom  thenceforth 
he  was  your  warmest-hearted  friend.  Accordingly,  the 
Captain  was  a  uniyersalfkyourite :  the  doctor's  daughters^ 
and  the  attorney's  daughters  all  loyed  him.  No  party 
of  esteem  in  Normanstow  oyer  excluded  the  Captain 
from  the  comforts  of  their  fireside. 

But  it  was  only  in  rare  homes,  and  to  rare  friends,  that 
Captain  Dogget  and  his  trombone  were  twain.  If  he  did 
consent  to  play  before  an  audience,  it  must  be  in  concert 
with  some  young  lady's  piano  ;  and  howeyer  discordant 
the  duet  might  be  to  other  ears,  it  fbund  grace  in  those 
of  the  sea-captain.  Yet  in  the  practice  of  his  loyed  in* 
strument,  the  Captain  had  two  aooompanyists  of  more 
esteem  than  the  rest :  these  were  blind  Joe  Brascord  and 
the  Misses  Pyeflnch's  niece.  Many  an  hour  did  the 
blind  musician  and  the  sea-captain  pass  together ;  some- 
times Joe  came  to  sip  the  Captain's  Jamaica ;  sometimes 
the  Captain  went  to  taste  ale  brewed  from  the  famed 
receipt  of  Mrs.  Brascord's  ancestors.  These  yisits,  on 
either  side,  generally  took  place  in  the  quiet  of  the  eyen- 
ing  hour  ;  but  in  the  morning  the  Captain  was  oft-times 
in  the  Misses  Pyeflnch's  little  parlour,  blowing  with 
his  mouth  and  beating  time  with  his  foot,  to  the  sounds 
of  the  antique  spinet,  played  by  his  fayourite  Emma. 
In  return,  the  Captain  was  Emma's  best  friend ;  his  khtd- 
nesses  the  only  comfort  that  cheered  a  life  of  dependence. 

We  now  turn  to  Adam  Leaf  dale,  who,  like  the  cu- 
rate, had  been  marked  out  for  oppression.  For  years 
he  had  supplied  the  public  schools  of  Normanstow 
with  stationery ;  and  of  this,  the  protector  of  the 
hated  Barbara,  and  the  friend  and  defiender  of  the 
persecuted  curate,  was  now  meanly  deprived.  It 
had  been  his  main  dependence ;  and  his  means  were 
thus  sadly  curtailed.  Adam  felt  himself  drawing 
near  to  poverty,  and  perhaps  to  death;  but  his 
heart  was  only  troubled  for  his  adopted  daughter. 
He  proposed  to  write  to  Justice  Tender,  which 
Peg,  draiding  the  treacherous  machinations  of  Miss 
Snig  and  Crumpsure,  had  always  hitherto  pre- 
vented. Touching  were  the  private  conversations 
now  held  between  the  desponding  old  man  and  the 
young  girl,  strong  in  hope,  and  trust,  and  love.  She 
urged  Mr.  Adam  to  bum  the  letter  he  had  written— 

"  Bum  it,  dear  master ;  indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Hope  for  us.  Blessed  Hope,  too,  because  of  its  honesty. 
Mr.  South  says  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  school — some 
rillage  school,  perhaps  ;  and  in  its  pleasant  cottage  you 
and  Peg  may  yet  find  a  home.  Dear  master,  believe  this, 
and  be  happy.  Besides,  I  have  no  claim  upon  this  good 
old  man.  Justice  Tender.  And  if  I  had.  Peg's  enemy, 
Crumpsure,  would  again  betray  the  trust  of  the  good 
gentleman."  ^ 

''Hope,  Barbara,  will  notb0g  bread;  nor  Trust 
learning." 
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^Both:  *t»  nil  to  donbi  the  good  eml  of  a  ri^teou 
caue  ;  lo  yon  huTe  oflon  UAd  me.  IVne,  we  we  poor, 
7011  ill,  and  Peg  sad.  Yet,  still  yon  am  my  beet  ftAber ; 
so  do  not  aak  year  dnld  to  leave  her  dear  liome.  Oil  I 
liaater  Adam,  yon  make  me  weep." 

And  80  together  wept  the  old  and  yomig :  and  they 
were  strange  and  nnbidden  tean.  By  and  hy,  when  the 
old  man  grew  calmer,  he  again  niged  the  sending  of  the 
letter ;  hvt  Barbara  reAised;  and,  pleading  wearinees,led 
the  old  man  to  his  chamber. 

For  a  while  she  listened.  Thinking  he  had  snnk  to 
rest,  dM  was  about  to  retam,  when  A£un  called  her  by 
name  ;  and  unlatching  the  door  she  entered  his  room, 
and  knelt  beside  tiie  bed. 

**  Barbara,  fozgiTe  me.  Thou  art  my  dearest  tie  ;  so 
if  an  old  man's  words  hare  had  asperity  in  them,  be  they 
ftngiyen.  The  matter  of  the  letter  shall  be  talked  over, 
and  Peg  eonsnlted.  Yon  mnst  promise  to  hear  reason  ; 
indeed  yon  mnst.  I  do  not  want  to  beg  riches  for  thee, 
bnt  craye  a  timely  help  ;  a  help  to  serve  thee  in  the  cause 
of  learning,  from  one  who  dierished  thy  young  time. 
Beyond  this  I  can  have  no  desire;  as  I  have  tau^t  thee 
to  believe  that  earned  bread  is  sweeter  than  the  bread 
of  dowries  or  beqneathments,  to  one  that  thinks  as  thou 
dost.  Believe  &at  such  application  is  poverty's  last 
step,  one  that  I  have  not  thoni^t  of  without  much  pain. 
Now,  go  to  rest.  CSierish  all  your  heart  tells  yon  ;  and 
believe  that  thou  art  Adam  Leafdale's  noblest  treasure. 
Good  night.  A  love  must  be  holy  that  was  first  graced 
by  the  written  thoughts  of  honest  Bunyan." 

Thus  Barbara  and  the  old  man  parted :  the  night  was 
a  memory  in  the  af%er-time. 

Deprived  of  her  kind  teacher  the  gentle  curate, 
Barbara  had  contrived  a  very  singular  manner  of 
continuing  her  studies ;  but  one  which  expoeed  her, 
by  means  m^ch  we  cannot  here  explain,  to  the  sus- 
picion and  malevolence  of  the  new  master,  the 
vicar,  and  the  Tory  faction.  One  day  the  grammar- 
school  boys  divided,  like  their  elders,  into  Liberals 
and  Tories^  and,  according  to  their  politics,  the 
friends  or  enemies  of  Barbara,  quarrelled.  Bar- 
bara chanced  to  be  hovering  near  the  school-house 
while  the  master  was  that  day  attempting  to  chas- 
tise a  Whig  boy,  her  champion. 

The  fkcetions  and  witty  rascal  slipped  away  from  the 
descending  ferula;  and  espying  Barbara,  cried  out, 
^  Look  thee  there  1  There 's  even  a  pretty  girl  come  to 
see  how  sharp  a  Tory  rod  faUs  on  a  Whig ** 

The  master  didn't  allow  the  sentence  to  be  finiahed ; 
but  gripping  the  boy  by  the  throat,  cried  oat,  **  Go  and 
see  what  it  is  I "  And  whilst  the  obsequious  Longpole  and 
divers  other  boys  rushed  from  the  school-room,  he  dealt 
out  his  revenge  upon  the  luckless  wight. 

This  matter  had  not  been  settled  ere  Master  Long- 
pole  returned,  dragging  in  the  afirighted  Barbara  to- 
\rard8  the  chair  of  the  mighty  pedagogue.  The  peda- 
gogue's vrrath  was  at  its  height.    ^  Who  are  yon !" 

**  Barbara  Leafdale,  Sir." 

<"  Oh !  Mr.  Sumner's  &ir  friend  t    Indeed  I " 

"  She 's  the  prettiest  and  the  best  girl  in  Normanstow; 
and  that  everybody  knows,"  cried  the  still  offending 
culprit. 

''You  will,  will  yon!"  So  saying,  the  reverend 
teacher  plunged  forward  to  recommence  the  affiray;  when 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  portly  vicar,  the 
worthy  Bamham,  and  a  very  orthodox  churchwarden. 

Poor  Barbara  was  not  obtaining  the  fairest  play 
from  these  loyal  and  orthodox  gentlemen,  when  a 
voice  behind  the  group  called  out-— 

**  Fair  play  is  a  jewel ;  and  a  well-gnnned  brig  afore 
the  wind  wouldn't  bear  d9wn  upon  a  wreck.  For  shame ; 
don't  run  hard  upon  the  good  name  of  an  orphan ! " 

^  And  who  are  yon  I*!  cried  the  vicar. 

"  Daniel  Dogget ;  a  aeaman  that  'a  seen  all  weathers. 
Not  a  lubberly  land-mb ;  bnt  a  shark  that  can  bite, 
when  justice  isn't  justiAl" 

••  Turn  him  out,"  eiila^  the  ex-manufacturer. 


«"  Thai  I  viU,"  said  the  dkaiehwarden. 

""Be  patient,  gentlemen,"  said  the  vicar.  <"  If  tl 
brother  smites*  thee  on  the  eheek,  retnm  it  not.  Ther 
fore  bear  this  low  fellow's  iniiolenoe  vrith  what  grM 
yon  may.  Now,  Daniel  Dogget, Bstea; /will  condescea 
for  once." 

^Condescend,  eh!"  cried  the  choleric  C^tain.  "i 
man  that  has  fought  with  Howe  and  NekMm,  and  double 
the  Cape,  has ^" 

''Oh,  I  presume  yw  have  many  titles;,"  intempte 
the  vicar. 

And  that  worthy  explained,  that  the  snthorit; 
for  certain  grave  charges  against  Barbara  and  tfa 
curate  was  excellent  Mrs.  Pink  the  milliner,  an 
the  virtuous  Misses  Pyefinch. 

'^  IndecMl,"  muttered  the  Obtain  ;  ^  them  Misses  Pyi 
finch  shall  never  pinch  the  Jamaica  again." 

**  Well,  gentleman,"  continued  the  vicar,  '^  I,  as  hea 
of  the  diiuch  within  tlus  reputable  town,  tried  to  su| 
press  vice.  Bnt  in  vain.  This  girl,  not  forgetting  he 
former  walks,  I  presume,  gentleman,  mnst  come  hithe 
day  by  day,  planting  hersA  in  the  way  of  this  discree 
gentleman,  the  master  ef  this  said  grammar  school,  mucl 
to  his  annoyance,  and " 

**  Indeed,  Sir,  tlus  isn't  true,"  said  the  terrified  Bar 
bara,  sinking  on  her  knees  before  the  churchman.  **  In 
deed.  Sir,  they  that  have  said  so,  said  not  the  truth.  J 
bnt  listened  to  hear  this  lesson  explained." 

'^  What  lesson,"  asked  WinningUm. 

Barbara  held  the  book  towards  him,  weeping  bitterlj 
as  she  did  so.    The  book  created  anew  tiie  vicar's  ire 
his  wrath  was  at  its  climax,  lus  spleen  was  in  a  ferment 
he  literally  gasped  for  breath  as  he  exclaimed,   "  Wkoi 
tkould  y<m  hitow  about  this  book." 

^  Presumption  1"  cried  the  ex-manufiusturer. 

^  Rigilar  imperance  !"  ejaculated  the  churchwarden. 

"  Itisn't  to  be  borne  !"said  the.vicar.  «  Trounce,  take 
the  baggage  to  the  woAhouse,  and  privately  repri- 
mand her ;  or,  perhaps,  a  wholesome  taste  of  birch-rod 
might " 

^  Be  a  cure  for  envy,"  said  the  sea-captain,  approach- 
ing Barbara.  **  Avast  there ;  if  you  touch  the  girl,  it  shall 
be  through  Daniel  Dogget's  body.  'Tain't  apt  to  flinchj 
for  it 's  stood  shot  and  powder.  As  for  your  lies,  they  are 
too  pitifhl  for  anger;  and  the  girl 's  a  good  girl,  as  all 
men  know." 

**  Father  says  she 's  a  good  nn,"  said  the  Whig  boy. 

**  Mother  don't  like  her,"  said  the  Tory  boy.— *<  Come 
along,  girl,"  said  Dogget,  lifting  the  speechless  Barbara 
from  the  floor ;  ''come  along  :  leave  the  crow  and  the 
gulls  to  fight  it  out  their  ovm  way.    Come  along." 

"  Yon  are  personal,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  Obtain.  ^  Daniel  Dogget  can 
fire  back  a  broadside." 

In  conducting  the  poor  girl  home,  the  Captain 
came  up  with  Miss  Pyefinch  and  her  friends,  who 
were  holding  an  exulting  confabulation  in  the 
street,  over  the  exposure  and  downfall  of  the  great 
genifUf  "  the  bookseller's  girl.'* 

**  Her  pride  will  come  down  at  last,"  said  the  third 
lady. 

**  Don't  let  me  interrupt  yon,  Miss  Pyefinch,"  cried 
the  Captain,  in  a  key  deep  as  the  tone  of  his  trombone  ; 
**  only  recollect,  when  you  haw  done,  that  I  quit  your 
lodgings  to-morrow,  without  leaving  any  of  my  Jamaica 
behind  me." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  old  genUeman  paced 
onward  ;  and  turning  into  the  little  by-street  in  which 
the  bookseller  dwelt,  perceived  a  motley  crowd  pushing 
their  way  through  the  shop  door.  The  hum  of  voices 
caught  Barbara's  ear ;  and  though  half  paralysed  by  the 
scene  she  had  so  lately  passed  tluou^,  raised  her  head, 
as  if  divining  some  ill ;  sprang  from  Dogget's  arms,  and, 
pushing  her  way  through  tljie  Sirong,  reached  the  kitchen 
with  a  face  pale  as  death.  Within  it  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  scene  ;  for  master  Adam  lay  lifeless,  supported, 
in  his  accustomed  chair,  by  a  dozen  officious  hands,  the 
surgeon  stand^  by,  using  such  restoratives  as  were 
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near,  toreoorer  tlie  nnooiiBoioiis  Peg ;  groups  of  people, 
all  loeking  eo  Mudons  and  so  dislreesedy  that  the  sight 
waiy  indeed,  a  very  sad  one.  A  glance  revealed  the 
tradi  to  Barhttra's  quick  eye :  her  heart  sickened  ;  her 
soil  was  too  full ;  the  room  swam  ronnd  hefore  her 
daaled  eyes ;  and,  sinking  insensible  at  the  dead  man's 
feet,  she  was  blessed  m  happy  unconsdonsness.  She  was 
tone  to  her  little  chamber;  and  the  fint  roiee  that  spoke 
in  sympathy,  was  that  of  Captain  Dogget. 

lliat  worthy  sea-captain  was  a  good  friend  to  the  Cas- 
tom-hoase ;  for  he  whiffed  Virginia  both  with  a  hearty 
gneeasd  a  true  ^ixit,  that  wonld  have  done  himour  to 
a  Dutdunan.  He  patroniied  tobacco  of  three  seveial 
kinds ;  that  is  to  say,  shag,  returns,  and  curious  bird's- 
eye,  of  delightfhl  fragrance.  Pig-tail  he  took  seldom, 
and  that  very  privately.  Shag  was  for  common  smoking ; 
tkat  is  to  say,  of  a  morning,  or  at  other  unremarkable 
times.  Returns  was  always  whiffed  in  the  pleasant 
erensg  hoars,  its  flavoor  being  then  heightened  by  the 
Bteamy  odour  of  Jamaica.  But  bird's-eye,  tkat  was  re- 
Knsd  to  All  the  ^  Calumet  of  Peace,"  to  be  puffed  into 
light  bhie  doads  when  meditation  and  council  sat  high 
in  the  honest  heart  and  simple  brain  of  Captain  Dogget. 

Under,  the  Biosely  was  faVL  of  bird's-eye,  the  Captain 
wu  in  his  easy-chair,  and  before  him  was  seen  the  minia- 
taie  Blaier.  When  the  pipe  had  been  fint  lighted,  the 
Curtain's  meditative  eye  rested  on  the  hull,  during 
which  be  had  frowned  slightly.  With  the  second  glass 
and  the  second  pipe,  he  had  travelled  upwards  to  the 
spin;  with  the  third,  to  the  rigging ;  witii  the  fourth, 
to  the  top-mast :  for  Captain  Dogget  allowed  himself, 
•s  aoeeasion  like  this,  lour  pipes  and  four  glasses ;  and 
thosght)  m  the  spirit,  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  quoted 
— *  The  first  glass  fbr  myself,  the  second  for  my  friends, 
the  third  for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  ene-' 
■iefl."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  top-mast  was  gained ; 
dxKfiM  was  Cb^ptainDogget's  thoughts  ftill-blown.  The 
dinaxsswere  one. 

Tbe  old  gentleman  arose,  shook  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  draw  a  cumbersome  pocket-book  from  a  neighbour- 
ing dmwer,  put  on  his  hat,  blew  a  note  or  two  on  his 
tnaboiie,  placed  it  beneath  his  arm,  and  then  made  his 
way  iato  the  street,  paomg  leisurely  along  towards  the 
hene  of  Joe  Brascord. 

When  we  first  meet  Joe  Brascord,  ia  the  history 
of  little  Barbara,  he  is  a  blind  boy,  roaming  and 
■nging  capital  songs  from  YiUage  to  Tillage,  and 
&mto  hrttLf  with  his  minstrel  father ;  his  sturdy 
mother  carrying  on  her  back  all  manner  of  instru- 
ments, on  which  they  pexf ormed.  But  *^  Little  Joe," 
who  lud  ever  been  an  admiier  of  what  he  called 
"Prtionage,*  had  now  advanced  in  the  world, 
ffis  parents  had  long  been  dead.     He  had  got  a 
notable  wife ;  and,  from  the  ^'  itinerant  line,"  had 
■>  thriven  in  the  ^  flitting  line,"  that  he  had  now 
*  flbop,  several  old  instruments,  and  some  sheets  of 
oM  muae  on  sale,  and  a  few  pupils ;  together  with 
Bob,  an  assistant  o(  whom  he  was  matrimonially 
JMloos.    Joe,  moreover,  besides  harmony,  lik^ 
good  cheer,  and,  like  most  performers,  particularly 
reHflhe^^his  supper.    His  jealousy,  gourmanderiey 
omplicity,  and  worldly  wisdom,  are  very  amusing 
-4nitwe  wait  not  for  them ;  for  now  Captain  Dog^ 
get  is  by  Joe's  fireside : — 

The  musician's  kitchen  was  oheerfiil  and  comfortable. 
A  good  ta^  shed  its  warmth  around  ;  a  savorous  and 
pMitiftd  supper  crowned  the  board,  and  all  within  the 
nm  bespoke  Krs.  Brascord  to  be  a  diligent  and  pains- 
^•kiqg  matron.  The  children  were  in  bed;  little  Joe 
haTing  been  but  lately  despatched  there  by  way  of  pun- 
i^liaentfor  the  sin  of  spoiling  the  apple-sauce  :  so  that 
the  company  only  consisted  of  the  Captain,  Mr.  Robert, 
umI  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brascord.  The  pork  smelt  well  and 
eat  wen ;  but  Captain  Dogget  declining  to  venture  there- 
^  satby  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  partook  of  Welsh  rab- 


bit and  a  glass  of  ale ;  pale  amber-coloured  ale,  smooth 
as  oU,  and  sipped  from  a  glass  of  taper  and  due  form. 

Supper  done,  and  the  fire  stirred  into  a  brighter  glow, 
the  Captain  took  up  Tom,  Mr.  Brascord  a  horn,  and  Bob 
a  clarinet ;  the  concert  commenced,  and  the  Captain 
was  in  his  glory. 

At  length  the  old  gentleman  came  to  a  rest.  He  drew 
his  hand  over  Tom,  and  said  triumphantly,  ^  Never  was 
such  a  fellow  as  this  Tom,  Mr.  Brascord.  How  well  he 
is  just  now,  quite  in  trim.  Sir." 

It  was  an  adagio  movement :  bo  when  the  last  note 
had  been  played,  the  ale  went  round,  and  Mr.  Brascord 
turning  to  his  guest  said, 

^  Captain  Dogget  you  were  bom  a  timeist.  Time  is  a 
jewel.  Sir  ;  to  play  in  time  is  everything.  You  and  Tom, 
Sir,  are  twins." 

'*Tom  is  my  son.  Sir.  I  bought  him  of  a  Burgo- 
master forty  years  ago.  Tom  was  then  old,  Sir;  but  he 
grows  younger.  Tom  gets  mellow  with  his  years  ;  ay, 
ay,  may  the  parting  be  far  off  between  Daniel  Dogget 
and  his  trombone." 

«  What  is  that  you  are  talking  about  Sarah  I"  <"  No- 
thing."—<"  What  are  you  doing  Bob  I"    "^  Nothing." 

*^  Well, 'tis  time  for  you  to  be  going,  Bob. — ^Mind,  yon 
don't  want  to  come  in  the  morning,  tUl  I  am  up." 

Bob  withdrawn,  the  trombone  was  laid  reverently 
aside,  and  the  party  drew  closer  to  the  fire. 

^  ThB  thing  is  this,"  said  Captain  Dogget,  when  he 
had  sipped  a  fourth  glass  of  ale,  **  that  I  have  two  opin- 
ions ;  opinions  that  I  cherish,  Mr.  Brascord,  as  I  do  Tom ; 
and  they  relate  to  that  sex  of  which  Mrs.  Brascord  is  a 
pleasing  member.  Women  have  a  delicate  hand  for 
pastry,  and  a  delicate  ear  for  music.  Now,  the  truth  is, 
that  I  want  to  serve  this  little  Barbara  Leafdale,  who, 
between  ourselves,  has  been  mistaught.  Latin  and 
books,  Mr.  Brascord,  are  all  nonsense.  Music  is  the 
thing.  I,  when  a  boy,  learnt  Latin  ;  but  Tom  came.  Sir 
— I  learnt  the  gamut,  and  forgot  nouns." 

Of  course  Bir.  and  Mrs.  Brascord  assented  to  this  re- 
mark, lauded  the  Captain's  generosity,  and  listened  with 
attentive  ear  whilst  he  thus  continued. 

**  This  Barbara  Leafdale  is  a  good  and  an  apt  girl, 
Mr.  Brascord  ;  and  as  I  shall  stand  her  friend,  1  was 
thinking,  that  if  ypu  could  teach  her  music,  and  Mrs, 
Brascord  board  her,  so  that  when  crotchets  and  quavers 
were  at  a  stand  still,  she  might  see  how  puddings  are 
made,  and  ale  brewed.  And  for  sudi  good  teaching 
I'll  stand  paymaster,  in  pounds  honest  and  true." 

^  Of  a  certainty  there  Is  nothing  like  music  Bob,  Sir, 
could  teach  her  her  notes,  and " 

**  She  could  practice  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  could  have 
my  eye  upon  her.  Captain :  but  about  the  board !" 

**  Oh  !  that  is  soon  arranged,"  muttered  Joe.  ^  Mrs. 
Brascord  has  always  something  nice  for  us.  For  we 
keep  a  good  house.  Captain.  You  know  the  three  Miss 
Jones's,  Sir.  Well,  I  teach  music,  and  they  pay  in  pork. 
Mrs.  Brascord  has  now  three  flitches  and  five  hams  in 
salt,  besides  what's  dry.  Then,  Sir,  yon  know  the  Tom- 
kins's :  there  I  take  it  out  in  malt.  The  ale  yon  are  now 
sipping  was  brewed  from  it." 

'^  Very  good  it  is,"  answered  the  Captain  ;  "^  but  I  was 
thinking  uat  if  you  took  Barbara  for  two  years,  that  is 
to  say  as  an  apprentice,  I'd  pay  whatever  sum  yon  like 
to  ask." 

^  Let  me  see,"  said  the  musician,  putting  out  his  left 
hand  to  count  the  fingers  of  it  with  his  right.  ^  There's 
first  instruction,  one  lesson  a-day  ;  second,  new  music, 
beginning  with  Cnuner's  Instructions,  and  going  up  to 
the  Fall  of  Paris  ;  then  there's  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment. " 

**  And  board  and  washing,  and  we'll  say  a  little  sing- 
ing, with  thorough-bass.  Captain.  Besides  the  privileges 
of  eating  good  pork,  and  drinking  good  ale." 

^  Shall  it  be  done,  Sarah.    Shall  we  say  thir— " 

«  Fifty,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Brasoord." 

«  Fifty,  Captain,"  ejaculated 'Joe.  *^  Mrs.  Brascord 
will  be  a  mother  to  her.  Though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't 
say  it,  Mrs.  Brascordf'  Sir,  is  a  pattern ;  the  men  all 
thmk  me  a  lucky  dog."  ^. 

^  I'm  as  assured  of  that,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
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*M  I  »m  aarared  ihftt  Tom  *s  a  fine  fellow.  Now,  to 
Bliow  you  that  I  am  in  earnest,  111  pay  yon  part  of  the 
money  this  rery  night." 

So  saying,  Captain  Dogget  produced  the  befbre-spoken- 
of  pooket-book,  took  from  it  oertain  bank-notesj  and 
placed  them  in  Mrs,  Brascord's  hand. 

"  By  the  by  you  must  settle  the  matter  as  soon  as 
you  can,  for  Barbara  is  without  a  home.  She  shall  come 
to  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Brasoord  j  and  you  shaU  put  her, 
Sir,  through  the  gamut.  So  that  she  may  accompany 
Tom  in  a  rery  little  while." 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the  Captain  took  his 
parting  glass,  put  Tom  under  his  arm,  and  bid  the  worthy 
pair  good  night. 

^  Let  me  feel  'em,  Sarali :  are  they  good  bank-notes, 

eh!" 
"Yes,  and  if  youll  be  very  quiet,  well  get  more  of 

'em ;  bank-notes  are  bank-notes,  Mr.  Brascord.    IVe 

said  fifty :  it  shall  be  sixty  before  weVe  done.   Old  men, 

Joe,  are  not  oyer  sharp  in  these  matters.    Let  me  alone 

for  getting  my  money's  worth." 

"  Bob  can  teach  her." 

''  To  be  sure ;  she  can  help  me  in  the  day,  and  practice 
at  night.  We'll  put  the  old  harpsichord  up  in  the  gar- 
ret, for  it  doesn't  do  to  make  the  world  as  wise  as  our- 
selyes." 

To  this  piece  of  wisdom  Kr.  Brasoord  assented  i  and 
though  in  no  wise  unkindly  disposed,  yet  he  was  so  ac- 
customed to  be  ruled,  that  he  insensibly  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Brascord's  worldliness. 

On  yarious  occasions,  through  a  period  of  some 
dozen  years,  when  his  Jamaica  was  more  than  ordinarily 
pinched,  Ms  sugar  stolen,  or  his  fuel  oyercharged.  Cap-* 
tain  Dogget  had  fallen  into  a  mighty  ra^e,  and  threat- 
ened to  leave  Miss  Pyeflnch's  ready-furnished  lodgings. 
But  after  sipping  his  glass,  and  smoking  the  ^'  Calumet  of 
Peace,"  his  rage  had  ebbed,  and  harsh  thoughts  had 
vanished  from  his  mind:  so  that  when  Miss  Pyefinch 
heard  the  Captain's  threat,  she  laughed|  and  took  her 
way  homeward  contentedly. 

But  when  the  Captain  did  not  return  till  night,  and 
then  gave  short  answers  to  her  bland  words,  the  lady 
grew  somewhat  aJarmed;  determining  to  soothe  the  Cap- 
tain, by  preparing  for  him  on  the  following  morning, 
something  rare  and  savoury  for  his  breakfast. 

For  once.  Miss  Pyefinch  vras  mistaken ;  for  once,  she 
had  reckoned  without  her  host.  Captain  Dogget  could 
bear  a  good  deal,  when  he  was  himself  the  sufferer ;  but 
trench  upon  the  good  name,  or  the  good  feelings  of  an- 
other, then  at  once  did  the  old  man  stand  up  in  defence, 
with  all  the  honesty  and  warmth  of  an  English  sailor. 

Miss  Pyefinch  quaked  in  her  very  bed,  when  on 
the  following  morning,  long  before  it  was  day -break, 
she  heard  Captain  Dogget  solacing  himself  with  a  tune 
on  his  trombone.  Experience  had  taught  her  that  this 
was  an  ill  omen.  By  and  by  she  heard  the  Captain  drag 
a  heavy  trunk  across  the  fioor ;  then  Tom  was  put  into 
his  case ;  then  the  old  gentleman  clinked  divers  bottles; 
and  more  than  all,  when  daylight  had  fairly  broke,  a 
heavy  oart  rumbled  up  the  street,  and  stayed  before  the 
door. 
^.  The  lady  oould  bear  this  suspense  no  longer:  she 
hastened  her  toilet,  and  descended  the  staircase.  Things 
grew  worse  and  worse;  carpenters  arrived;  the  upstair's 
window  was  taken  out ;  a  mob  collected :  it  was  very 
dear  that  the  Blazer  was  about  to  sail  on  a  new  voyage. 
Miss  Pyefinch  rushed  into  the  hall,  fell  at  the  Captain's 
feet,  crying, "  Oh,  don't  leave  us  1" 

^  I  frill  speak  to  you  presently.  Madam,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  very  gravely.  '^  At  present  you  interrupt 
me." 

At  length  the  Blazer  rolled  away ;  the  canteen  fol- 
lowed ;  then  the  trunks ;  and  lastly,  Tom. 

**  Be  very  careful  of  that  excellent  fellow  I"  shouted 
the  Captain,  as  he  watched  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
oart.  Then,  crossing  the  hall,  he  entered  the  Misses 
Pyeflnch's  sitting-room. 

**  To  think  of  this  1"  sobbed  Miss  Pyefinch. 

^  Our  dtar  friend  l^  shrieked  the  Grandisonian  Pye- 
finch. 


<*  My  heart  tnU  break !"  cried  the  knitter,  hi  a  hystei 
eal  voice. 

*^  Ladies,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  rare  to  Ui 
^  you  should  have  thought  over  these  things  before  p 
defamed  an  orphan — before  you  robbed  the  poor  boot 
seller  of  bread — ^before  you  slandered  those  who  had  nev* 
hurt  you.  I  oould  have  borne  still  longer  with  tl 
meannesses  you  have  practised  for  yean.  I  would  hv 
been  still  your  friend.  But  when  I  learnt,  for  trot 
that  you  systematically  followed  up  the  ruin  of  po 
Barbara  Leafdale, — ^when  you  did  this  from  a  pure  spi] 
of  envy, — I  should  have  been  less  than  a  man,  less  ih 
an  honest  seaman,  leas  in  common  feeling,  less  in  eoi 
mon  faith,  and  less  in  that  right  principle  which  Oh 
puts  into  the  heart  of  all  men,  if  I  hadn't  shown  ji 
that  Daniel  Dogget  can  resent.  Therefore  I  quit  yot 
lodgings,  to  return  no  more ;  and  may  you  be  kinder  i 
the  fbture." 

Finding,  by  his  words,  that  the  Captain  was  resolni 
and  that  fUse  weeping  would  not  change  him.  Miss  Pj 
finch  started  from  her  chair,  and  stood  with  arms  akimt 
^  Barbara  Leafdale  I  I  give  you  joy,  Captam  Dogge 
be  so  good  as  to  reserve  your  next  sermon  for  her  ei 
Now,  my  demand  is,  half-a-year's  rent,  or  half-a-yeu 
warning." 

**  Insttltiag  creature  1"  cried  the  Grandisonian  Py 
finch. 

"  Abominable  impudence !"  said  the  knitter. 

Barbara  was,  in  due  time,  installed  in  her  ne 
home  as  a  musical  pupil ;  and  found  abundai 
employment  in  scrubbing,  washing,  ironing,  men* 
ing  and  nursing,  and  strumming  on  the  old  spim 
The  Captain  took  a  pleasant  cottage  in  the  neigl 
bourhood  of  Normanstow ;  engaged  old  Peg  as  li 
housekeeper,  and  a  man-servant  to  assist  her ;  ai 
found  a  pond  on  which  to  launch  the  Blaze 
"  And  as  for  you,  Barbara,"  he  had  said  to  tl 
weeping  girl,  before  she  went  to  Brascord's — 

**  I'll  make  a  musician  of  you.  You  shall  learn  to  a 
company  Tom.  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Brascord,  to  p 
you  through  the  gamut :  and  if  Mrs.  Brasoord  will  boa 
you,  so  much  the  better  ;  for  the  musician's  wife  has 
fine  hand  at  a  mince  pie,  or  elderberry  wine:  bio 
therefore,  mustn't  be  thrown  away.  Then  once  a-we< 
you  shall  come  and  see  Peg.  Well  have  somethi 
nice  for  yon,  depend  upon  it.  And  after  dinner,  Tc 
shall  treat  you  to  a  tune  ;  a  rare  treat,  that  Con 
oheer  up,  whilst  I  say  good-night  to  you." 

Captain  Dogget,  in  spite  of  his  goo^  qualities,  wu 
very  self-willed  old  gentleman  ;  ao  wedded  to  the  o 
opinion,  that  all  women  have  an  aptitude  for  music; 
firm  in  the  belief  that  books  are  tnksh,  and  music  evei 
thing,  that  the  thought  never  once  came  into  his  mi 
as  to  the  propriety  of  consulting  Barbara  whether  6 
would  like  or  dislike  this  change  in  her  fortunes.  1 
norant  of  the  drudgery  that  lay  before  her,  passive  wi 
grief,  bearing  with  her  the  knowledge  of  her  necessiti 
and  forlorn  as  she  was,  and  afraid  of  offending  the  ku 
old  seaman,  Barbara  made  no  objections  to  being  initii 
ed  into  the  mysteries  of  music. 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  things  went  on  very  wel 
Mr.  Brascord  expatiated  on  the  delights  of  Sar&l 
cookery,  and  Mrs.  Brascord  on  the  rare  talents  of  t 
loving  Joe.  Within  this  interval,  Barbara  had  toil 
through  the  notes  :  so,  by  way  of  good  news  for  the  e 
of  Captain  Dogget,  she  commenced  the  strummiDg 
God  save  the  King  ;  and  as  the  piano  was  in  the  kitch( 
and  that  day  ironing-day,  the  accompaniment  if 
played  by  Mxk  Brascord's  iron,  whilst  Joe  sat  by  i 
fire. 

"  Sarah,  how  long  is  it  to  tea !"  oried  Mr.  Brascord. 
''Not  quite  in  time  ;  count  one,  two,  three, four.  The 
that'll  do.    Now,  jump  up,  and  be  making  the  toast." 

In  this  hopeful  way  we  now  take  leave  of  o 
future  Authoress,  still  but  on  the  threshold  of  li 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  more  to  sj 
when  her  full  History  is  fairly  before  the  public 
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Ths  weary  Session  drags  on,  crowning  the  small 
promiae  of  its  commencement  with  large  talk  and 
mfinitflgimal  performance.    If»  as  has  been  said, 
^ExppY  are  they  whose  annals  are  tedious  of 
peronl,''  onr  legiidators  mnst  be  living  in  a  rery 
pfindise.    Hiansard  is  coming  to  be  a  synonyme 
of  dulnesB ;  and  Adjonmed  Debate  bids  fair  to  be 
good  dictionary-English  for  ^Vanity  and  vexation 
of  gpiiit."    The  morning  papers  hare  latterly  been 
mtking  the  very  signifioant  complaint,  that  nobody 
nads  Uie  debates ;  and  editors,  Whig  and  Tory, 
write  able  articles,  to  show  how,  by  cortailment 
of  reports^  abridgment  of  discussion,  and  avoid- 
ance of  adjournments,  the  jaded  interest  of  the 
Rading  public  may  be  aroused  from  sinking  into 
absolute  torpor.     Even  the  nine-nights'  debate  on 
iKdand,  though  productive  of  many  brilliant,  and 
tome  philoeophical   orations,   and  enlivened  by 
plenty  of  vigorous  personalities  and  smart  party 
luta^  has  passed  ofiF  coldly  with  the  public,  notwith- 
standing the  absorbing  interest  of  tiie  subject ;  and 
»,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  would  a  nine,  or  a 
nineteen  nights'  debate  on  the  Com  Laws.    The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek ;  it  lies  consider- 
ably nearer  the  surfi&ce  than  our  ingenious  editors 
Kern  to  suppose.     Short  speeches  and  short  re- 
porta  would  not  find  many  more  readers  than  long 
ones;  nay,  the  summary  and  brief  abstract  of 
parliamentary  proceedings,  which  editorial  good- 
natme  kindly  provides  as  a  sueeedaneum  for  the 
nnieadable  reports,  will  soon  share  the  same  fate 
^th  the  double  sheets.     The  plain  truth  is,  the 
People  know,  once  for  all,  that  the  parliament  is 
wme  of  theirs  ;  is  not  doing  any  work  of  theirs ; 
and  that  neither  long  speeches  nor  short  speeches 
make  things  go  on  better  or  worse  than  if  the 
*liole  passed  in  dumb  show.     Eloquence,  every 
^t  as  good  as  the  parliamentary,  is  to  be  had 
^iaevhere,  where  speakers  and  hearers  are  in  ear- 
liest ;  and  in  Hansard  and  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag  no 
li^g  man  believes. 

It  seems  to  be  a  generally  understood  fact,  that 
^  little  was  done  last  Session,  less  will  be  done 
thia.  The  Peel  ministry,  and  the  Peel  parlia- 
nwnt,  are  fairly  settled  on  their  lees.  The  re- 
canented  compact  alliance  of  the  titled  and  pro- 
Pitied  provision-dealers,  the  licensed  victuallers 
^  the  aristocracy,  with  the  ministry  which  they 
o^e  and  could  unmake,  stops  the  way  of  all  the 
popular  questions ;  and  the  stoppage  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  destined  to  last  the  life-time 
of  the  present  parliament.  Agitation  itself  seems 
to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  this  state  of  things. 
^1  has  become  more  than  ever  prospectial  in  its 
^ ;  takes  long  views ;  assumes,  as  its  f unda- 
iB*Qtal  postulate,  the  incorrlgibleness  of  the  mo- 
^list  legislature ;  and  works  fbr  the  registra- 
^ons  and  the  next  general  election.  With  Sir 
fc>beTt  Peel,  we  **  will  not  undertake  to  say  what 
ctnistitutes  an  impossibility ;  but  there  is  wisdom 
in  practically  taking  for  granted,  the  impossibility 
of  any  good  thing  coming  out  of  the  present  House 


of  Conamons.     The  principles  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice  lie  over,  and  will  lie  over,  in 
last  year's  speeches,  unapplied  and  useless.     The 
gripe  of  monopoly  on  industry  continues,  and  will 
continue  unrcdaxed,  palling  the  worker's  hand 
while  it  picks  his  pocket.    Labour  oontinues,  and 
will  continue,  to  sweat  and  starve  on  seven  shil- 
lings a-week,  veith  the  Union-house  in  the  back- 
ground.    To  the  gigantic  wrongs  and  woes  of 
Ireland— the  weakness  of  the  empire,  the  disgrace 
of  the  century,  the  amazement  of  foreigners  who 
cross  the  channel  to  study  our  civilisation — ^no 
remedy  Is  to  be  applied,  beyond  a  few  peddling, 
bit-by-bit  reforms,  which  may  be  good  enough  so 
far  as  they  go,  but  can  never  touch  the  heart  and 
root  of  the  evU.     That  ^  Ctj  from  Ireland,"  which 
has  startled  us  with  disclosures,  that  must  be  new 
to  many  of  those  best  acquainted  with  Irish  griev- 
ances, of  the  enormous  iniquities  daily  perpetrated 
there  by  the  lords  of  the  soil,  is  answered  by  a  Land- 
lord-and-Tenant   Commission,  composed  entirely 
of  landlords.    A  modified  ejectment  law ;  a  statu- 
tory tenant-right  in  the  value  of  improvements 
made;  a  subletting  bill;  an  extension  of  education  by 
the  '* mutilated  Bible";  a  legislative  permission  to 
Catholics  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own  in 
the  way  of  ecdemastical  and  charitable  endow- 
ments ;  and  a  small  registration  and  franchise  bill, 
(with  a  large  violation  of  old  pledges  on  the  part 
of  its  framers :) — ^these  are  all  the  relief  that  the 
Peel  ministry  and  parliament  have  to  offer  to  an 
accumulation  of  social  and  political  wrongs,  which 
intelligent  travellers,  who  have  seen  the  worst- 
governed  countries' of  Europe^  proclaim  to  be  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  statistics  of  human  misery. 
In  one  thing  only  our  law-makers  seem  quite  in 
earnest — ^in  saving  themselves  firom  the  penalty  of 
their  own  law-breaking,  vilifying  the  informer  fi>r 
services   which   they  have    themselves  invoked, 
cheating  their  own  labourer  out  of  his  well-eamed 
statutory  hire.    That  precious  specimen  of  class- 
legislation,  the  Horse-Racing-Penalties  Relief  Bill, 
so  prompt  and  effectual  in  its  redress  of  a  *^  proved 
practical  grievance"  bearing  on  aristocratic  pockets, 
will  godown  to  the  future  historianin  curious  juxta- 
position with  the  windy,  profitless  talk  on  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Brazilian  Treaty. 

We  have  no  desire  to  re-open  now  the  questions 
raised  in  the  Irish  debate ;  on  every  one  of  which 
men  s  minds  are  by  this  time  pretty  generally  made 
up.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  voted,  the  only 
practical  net  result  is,  that  Ireland  remains,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  whetiier  with  or  without  State  pro- 
secutions. Sir  Robert  Peel's  chief  difficulty ;  or  to 
adopt  Mr.  ShelTs  amended  readingof  the  often-quoted 
text,  his  **  insuperable  impossibility."  We  fireely 
credit  him  with  the  best  of  good  intentions  that  may 
exist  in  a  mind  destitute  of  large  views,  high  pur- 
poses, and  commanding,  energetic  will ;  and  weido 
not  undertake  to  impeach  the  sincerity  of  those  fair 
words  in  which  he  vindicated  his  past  conduct,  and 
announced  his  kindly  and  pacific  wishes  for  the 
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fatiire«  Bat  the  good  intentions  and  the  fair  words 
leare  the  matter  precisely  where  it  was  before :  all 
the  world  knew  these  long  ago.  We  must  admit 
that  the  Premier's  defence  of  his  coarse  with  regard 
to  the  agitation,  the  proclamalion,  and  the  trials^ 
reads  well  in  print — ^reade  like  the  yindication  of  a 
man  who  reaUy  believes  himself  to  be  in  the  righl; 
and  perhaps  such  is  his  belief.  But  there  is  this 
flaw  in  the  ministerial  manifesto — ^it  is  too  apolo- 
geticy  too  elaborately  selfndefensiye.  It  would  seem 
to  be  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  in  the  business  of  Ireland  except  to  wpUnn 
and  make  out  a  clear  case  for  himself.  He  appears 
to  think,  that  if  he  can  fence  as  well  as  Lord  John 
RuBselly  while  his  Attomey-general  pairies  the 
thrusts  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde ;  if  he  can  prore  that 
the  government  had  no  hand  in  playing  tricks  with 
the  Dublui  jury-panel,  and  that  a  certain  procla- 
mation was  pasted  on  the  walls  of  Dublin  streets 
at  a  particular  hour  on  a  certain  Saturday  after- 
noon ;  and  if  he  can  dear  his  character  for  con- 
sistency and  impartiality,  by  showing  how  he  has 
promoted  a  Catholic  lawyer  and  snubbed  some  Pro- 
testant addressers  ;  then  he  has  done  about  eveiy- 
thing  that  reasonable  people  can  expect.  But  the 
vincUcation  of  his  government,  the  demonstration 
of  his  consistency — ^however  interesting  a  subject 
to  him  and  his  party,  and  the  party  of  honourable 
gentlemen  on  the  oppositionbenchee— are  mattersof 
extremely  small  concern  with  the  British  people. 
The  business  of  the  ruler  of  an  empire,  one-third 
part  of  which  is  habitually  in  a  state  of  peaceable 
and  constitutional  insurrection,  is  not  self-defence, 
but  legislation ;  not  anxious,  lawyer-like  explana- 
tions of  the  mtpitcfMr  of  last  year's  administration, 
but  plain,  broad,  bold  expositions  of  a  policy  that 
shall  go  to  the  root  of  existing  evils,  and  cut  off 
the  sources  of  future  discontents.  All  which  is 
exactly  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  give ;  for 
he  has  not  got  it  to  give.  To  be  able  to  boast  that 
he  has  done  nothing  wilfully  to  make  matters 
worse  than  they  were  before,  seems  to  be  his  idea 
of  statesmanship. 

We  are  left,  then,  after  the  trials  and  the  debate, 
just  where  we  were  before ;  even  luppoung  the 
ministerial  vindication  as  complete  as  the  majority 
of  ninety-nine  affirm  it  to  be :  we  are  left  with 
the  chief  difficulty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  good 
intentions  on  the  other.  It  is  a  safe  political  pro- 
phecy; that  the  chief  difficulty  will  turn  out  to  be 
too  strong  for  the  good  intentions.  Between  the 
good  intentions  and  the  difficulty  stands  the  ob- 
structing, perverting  medium  of  the  ascendancyand 
Orange  partisanships,  through  whose  instrumen- 
tality Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion,isdoomedtogovern.  Thegood  intentions  cannot 
find  their  way  to  the  difficulty :  they  are  stopped 
in  transitu  by  the  Baron  Lefroys,  and  Judge  Jack- 
sons,  and  Attorney-general  Smiths,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tices, who  chaige  strongly  against  the  ^^  other  side." 
Good  intentions  enlarge  the  grant  for  education : 
political  necessity  makes  deans  and  bishops  of  its 
enemies.  No  conceivable  quantity  or  quality  of 
good  intention  can  overcome  the  difficulty  of  poli- 
tical relationships,  which  make  it  incumbent  on 
the  representative  of  Majesty  to  return  warm  ac- 


knowledgments for  the  honour  of  a  Dublin  Pro- 
testant address,  soliciting  the  extirpation  of  idola- 
try. The  good  intentions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are 
not  of  force  to  unsay  the  ''alien"  speech  of  his 
chancellor,  or  undo  its  effisct  on  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people ;  and  the  healing  tendencies  of  the 
Premier's  deprecation  of  a  new  Coercion  Bill, 
(for  which  we  thank  him,)  are  neutralised  by  the 
presence  in  his  Cabinet  of  the  chief  author  and 
instigator  of  the  old  Coercion  Bill.  The  best  of 
intentions  will  avail  nothing,  so  long  as  Ireland 
sees  those  two  Mordecais  sitting  at  the  Qneen's 
gate.  Kind  wishes  and  smooth  words  will  scarcely 
be  accepted  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  an  ade- 
quate set-off  against  the  incarceration  of  the  man 
whom,  wisely  or  unwisely,  seven  millions  of  them 
look  to  as  their  liberator  and  leader,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  hero-worship,  of  which  this  century  has 
no  other  example ;  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  no 
man  of  those  millions  believes  to  have  had  a  £sir 
trial.  The  difficulty  of  convincing  Irishmen-— or 
Englishmen  either — ^that  twelve  stanch  Ganser- 
vative  Protestants  are  a  fair  jury  to  tiy  the  repre- 
senjkative  of  Catholic  grievances,  pasdons,  and 
aspirations,  is  too  formidable  for  the  ablest  master 
of  parliamentary  logic  that  ever  dressed  up  a  case 
for  the  House.  He  may  explain  and  accoont  for 
the  fact  in  the  most  satisfactory  way — ^prove,  quite 
unanswerably,  that  no  blame  attaches  to  anybody: 
but  the  fact  remains,  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
Irish  people  could  not  get,  on  that  jury-trial,  one- 
twelfth  share  of  the  representation;  a  &ct,  stub- 
bom  and  intractable  as  facts  are  apt  to  be,  easy  of 
remembrance,  difficult  of  solution,  fatal  to  the 
moral  influence  of  the  verdict,  the  court,  the  law, 
and  the  government.  Good  intentions  cannot  go 
far  to  convert  military  occupation  into  govern- 
ment, when  the  form  which  the  goodness  pmeli- 
cally  takes,  is  that  of  a  pledge  to  maintain  unabated 
that  gigantic  nuisance  and  iniquity,  the  Chuieh  of 
England  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  flne  climax  of  Sir 
James  Graham's — the  '^choice  made  at  the  Refor- 
mation, confirmed  at  the  Revolution,  sealed  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement^  and  ratified  by  the  Act  of 
Union :'' — ^but,  if  the  choice  was  that  of  a  con- 
queror forcing  terms  of  servitude  and  humiliation 
on  the  conquered ;  if  the  Reformation,  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Settlement,  and  the  Union,  are  identified, 
in  Irishmen's  minds,  with  confiscation,  massacre, 
penal  code,  and  the  torture  of  the  pitclwM^  and 
triangles, — ^the  choice  will  have  to  be  revised,  all 
reformations,  revolutions,  settlements,  and  unions, 
notwithstanding.  We  are  glad  the  Tories  are 
pledged  to  stand  or  fall  with  this  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  as  we  are  sorry  that  their  probable  suc- 
cessors in  office  are  not  more  distinctly  pledged  to 
cut  it  down.  There  can  be  no  peace  for  Ireland 
while  it  lasts.  The  Irisli  people  may  be  in  error 
with  respect  to  the  economical  bearings  of  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  institution ;  they  may  be  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  true  doctrine  of  tithe ; 
what  the  economists  say  about  the  inddenoeof  eccle- 
siastical taxation,  (now  that  Rathoormac  massacres, 
and  commissions  of  rebellion  are  out  of  date,)  may 
be  quite  true:  but,  if  true,  is  quite  irrelevant. 
The  grievance  of  the  Protestant  Church  Establish^ 
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ment  ib^  ihftt  it  is  an  appiopriatioii  of  national 
property  to  nnnattonal  and  anti-national  uses — a 
badg*  ^  conquest^  a  memento  of  d^;nidation,  a 
lelio  of  fire  and  sword.  As  long  as  Uie  people  of 
Gloat  Britain  insist,  or  let  their  rulers  insist  for 
thflm,  on  the  ecclesiastical  occupation  of  Ireland, 
thej  must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  military  occupation  likewise. 

Some  features  of  this  Irish  debat&-*the  only  one 
of  any  great  significance  that  has  hitherto  varied 
the  dulses  of  the  parliamentary  sessionr— may  be 
noted  with  approval.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  it 
is  no  longer  deemed  wise  and  decent  to  call  Ire- 
knd  and  the  Irish  bad  names.  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
part  has  this  year  been  omitted— perhaps,  by  spe- 
cial desire*.  The  *'lazy  contumely,"  as  Grattan 
called  it,  with  which  Irish  nutters  were  wont  to  be 
treated,  has  given  place  to  a  decorous  diow  of  at- 
tention, and  laborious  professions  of  affectionate 
sad  sympathising  concern.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to 
find  that  ministers  mean  to  abstain  from  asking 
for  a  Coercion  Bill :  it  would  be  more  pleasant  if 
ene  could  see  ground  for  the  faith  tliat  this  absti- 
aenoe  will  be  permanent.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  it  is 
true,  **  deprecates  nothing  so  much  "  as  coming  to 
parhament  for  new  powers ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel 
hss  deprecated  many  things  in  his  time,  which  he 
]ii8  sftttwards  had  to  do.  What  if  the  seven 
millions  of  conspirators  should  still  go  on-  with 
their  conspiracy^  Will  the  law  of  conspiracy,  in 
that  case,  be  left  to  take  its  bourse?  WiU  the 
goremment  be  di^osed  to  try  its  strength  again 
at  a  ptoeecution  ?  And  how  often?  And  if  not, 
what  is  to  be  the  substitute  for  prosecutions  and 
the  law  of  conspiracy  ?  We  give  Sir  Robert  Peel 
credit  for  so  much  of  kind-heartedness  and  mode- 
xition  as  is  implied  in  not  wishing  to  govern  by 
Coeicion  Acts  and  the  sword — if  he  can  help  it ; 
imt  whether  and  how  long  he  will  be  able  to  help 
it,  depends  not  altogether  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
on  the  actual  facts  and  relations  of  things.  From 
the  kw  of  Protestant  judges  charging  strongly 
against  the  ^' other  side,"  and  the  verdicts  of 
OtiDge  juries  against  Catholic  conspirators,  the 
Mma  roHo  of  Orange  bayonets  does  not  seem  im- 
aieaaiirably  remote*  The  physical  force  is  already 
ia  penpective  thirty  thousand  strong ;  and  de- 
precation, however  sincere  and  fervent,  is  but  a 
•lender  security  against  contingencies  that  may 
call  it  mto  action.  On  the  whole,  the  ministerial 
pmnise  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  Coercion  Acts, 
is  ene  of  those  good  things  in  regard  to  which  pru- 
dent people,  before  returning  thanks,  will  wait  and 
see. 

The  true  guarantee  for  the  permanent  peace  of 
Inland  (Mr.  CConnell  ensures  its  present  tran- 
quillity) is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  pacific  well- 
iDcaningness  of  a  Tory  Premier,  but  in  the  wise 
>ad  generous  temper  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britam,  who  have,  within  these  past  weeks^  dealt 
ft  hknr  at  the  Ascendancy  and  the  Repeal  together, 
vhidt  cannot  be  without  a  wholesome  effect  on 
both.  The  reception  which  Ifr*  O'Connell  has 
met  with  in  England  is  one  of  the  ''great  facts" 
ef  the  day.  We  hope  its  sigmficance  will  not  be 
sdamdefstood  either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.    In 
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that  magnificent  Covent-Garden  cheer,    which 
those  who  heard  it  wiil  never  forget  to  the  latest 
hour  of  their  lives,  there  was  not  Repeal  of  the 
Union— not  even  the  "Precursor  stage"  of  it,.at 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  flatters  himself  numbers  of 
Englishmen  have  arrived ;  there  was  not  approval 
of  last  year's  mischievous  agitation  of  Celt  against 
Saxon ;  there  was  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with 
the  anti-English  politics  of  the  Monster  meetings 
and  the  Dublin  Com  Exchange.  There  was  English 
love  of  fair  play ;  there  was  the  reaction  of  gener- 
ous and  honest  minds  in  favour  of  a  man  believed 
to  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with ;  there  was  jus- 
tice to  Ireland  ;  there  was  religious  and  political 
equality— the  equality  of  every  Catholic  with 
every  Protestant,  and  of  every  Irishman  with  every 
Englishman  ;  there  was  the  determination  to  up- 
hold the  right  of  peacef al  and  legal  agitation ; 
there  was  the  consolidation  and  completion  of  the 
Legislative  Union.    That  cheer  was  the  Saxon's 
answer — ^and  the  Saxon  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
it — ^not  only  to  the  verdict  of  the  sectarian  jury, 
but  to  the  out-pourings  of  Celtic  animosity  at 
Tara  and  Mwllaghmast.    If  it  expressed  the  £ng« 
lish  people's  welcome  to  O'ConneU,  and  sympathy 
with  Ireland,  it  implied  their  utter  impracticabi- 
lity on  the  question  of  Repeal.     The  one  alien 
speech  of  the  English  Tory  Chancellor,  and  the 
hundred  alien  speeches  of  the  Irish  Repeal  Agita- 
tor, were  alike  condemned  in  that  outburst  of 
English  enthusiasm  for  justice  to  Ireland.    We 
hope  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  Mr.  O'Connell : 
he  ought  not  to  have  needed  it.    We  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  Repeal  formally  abandoned 
yet  awhile;    but  it  is  scnnething   gained  that 
"  greater  moderation,  and  a  more  conciliatory 
spirit,"  are  enjoined  in  its  pursuit ;  and  the  neces- 
sity which  appears  to  be  felt  at  head-quarters  of 
vehemently  protesting  ''No  compromise,"  may 
lead  a  shrewd  looker-on  to  suspect  that  the  life  is 
already  going  out  of  it.    The  English  liberals, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  by  their  generous 
and  wise  reception  of  O'ConneU,  have  done  much 
to  neutralize  the  miscbiefs  both  of  the  prosecution 
and  the  agitation.     The  former  experiment  will 
probably  not  be  repeated ;  and  the  discreeter  ad- 
vocates of  Repeal  see  open  before  them  an  honour- 
able retreat  on  the  first  change  of  men  and  mea- 
sures.   Of  course,  the  agitation  will  go  on  for  the 
present ;  but  it  is  henceforth  conditional,  provi- 
sional, and  with  an  alternative  in  the  back-ground. 
If  ^e  English  welcome  to  the  Irish  Agitator  b 
a  great  fact,  standing  out  in  bold  and  hopeful  re- 
lief from  Uie  tedium  of  parliamentary  debates, 
which  few  mortals  read,  greater  still  is  that  Free- 
trade  agitation,  in  whose  proceedings  even  the 
Covent-€rarden  cheer  of  the  21st  of  February  was 
but  the  episode  of  a  moment.    What  a  fact  it  is ! 
How  it  grows — bigger  and  bigger  every  week — 
under  aU  sorts  of  circumstances.    High  prices  and 
low  prices,  bad  harvests  and  good  harvests,  manu- 
fiicturing  distress  and  revival  of  manufacturing 
prosperity,  the  inertness  of  opponents  and  their 
virulent  antagomsm — all  help;    nothing  comes 
amiss  to  the  League ;  it  can  digest  and  assimilate 
any  thing,  lives  and  thrives  op  any  thing,  and  keep9 
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working  away  vith  a  fez«6y  a  eoniuiuUy,  a  steamr 
angiiie  piecbioii  and  regularity,  and  a  progreMiye 
•xpaDAion  of  effort,  which  bring  everything  within 
its  sweep,  and  make  its  eventual  and  not  remote 
sueoess  as  sure  as  though  the  act  for  total  and  im- 
mediate repeal  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
C^een's  printer.  This  League  is  doing  a  great 
work  with  a  strong  heart.  It  produces  the  doc- 
trines of  Adam  Smith  on  the  stage  of  the  patent 
theatres,  preaches  them  in  the  market«places  of 
country  towns^  heads  the  poll  with  them  at  city  of 
London  elections,  and  gets  votes  of  thanks  for 
them  from  county  meetings.  It  drags  the  Aristo- 
cracy of  Great  Britain  down  from  the  seventh 
heaven  of  the  Upper  Hou^,  wl^ere  they  pat  like 
Epicurus'  gods,  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  where 
they  are  but  as  men ;  and  makes  the  proud  and  lazy 
culprits  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction,  and  plead 
to  the  indictment  like  any  other  criminals.  These 
lords  and  gentlemen  are  certainly  playing  high  for 
their  chance  of  two  or  three  years  more  of  Com 
Law»  Their  Anti-League  agitation  is  not  a  wise 
proceeding.  It  evokes  a  power  that  will  soon  break 
loose  from  any  control  or  guidance  of  theirs; 
already  has  the  People's  Charter  more  than  once 
divided  votes  and  speeches  with  '^  protection  to  na- 
tive industry."  It  shows  the  world,  too,  in  the 
most  edifying  way  possible^  what  manner  of  men 
they  are,  in  intellect  and  temper,  who  dare  to  chain 
down  the  industry,  and  limit  the  franchises  of  this 
mighty  British  people.  Perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able result  as  yet  of  the  Anti -League  movement  is, 
that  it  supplies  theheavily-taxed  inventive  powers 
of  League  orators  with  a  perpetual  variety  of  sti- 
mulating texts  and  topics,  and  saves  Covent^Garden 
meetings  from  all  possibility  of  growing  dull.  They 
had  better  have  stuck  to  their  maJoritieS|  and  let 
well  alone. 

We  look  on  this  Free-trade  agitation  vnth.  an 
interest  and  sympathy  far  beyond  what  are  due  to 
its  direct  object  of  cheapening  food,  and  emanci- 
pating industry.  Both  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  and 
for  its  obvious  incidental  tendencies,  it  deserves 
the  heartiest  support  from  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions of  Liberals.  The  League  is  the  first  effectual 
organisation  of  the  classes  enfranchised  by  the  first 
Reform  Act,  and  of  the  classes  to  be  enfranchised 
by  the  next,  under  leaders  of  their  own,  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own,  wielding  the  forces  of  opinion 
for  an  end  which  the  heads  of  both  the  old  parties 
alike  oppose.  It  is  pledged,  and  hitherto  has 
honourably  kept  its  pledge,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
With  parties  or  party-leaders,  as  such.  It  makes 
no  account  of  Peel  or  Russell;  quietly  accepts  the 
aid  of  either,  and  quietly  defies  the  opposition  of 
both.  Again  we  entreat  our  friends^  the  Com- 
plete Suffragists,  to  see  if  this  Anti-Com-Law 
League  is  not  worthy  of  their  cooperation.  It  is 
doing  their  work — all  honest  men's  work.  It  has 
nothing  of  compromise  or  halfness  about  it.  Its 
aim  is  a  radical  reform  in  one  large  branch  of  our 
national  policy  and  legislation;  the  agencies  by 
which  it  works  are  such  as  must  make  all  other 
radical  reforms  easier  and  surer.  It  is  humbling 
the  aristocracy  as  they  never  have  been  humbled 
yet— not  even  in.l832;  for  we  fought  that  battle 


under  aristocratic  leaderi ;  ^mpePifig  ths  Eieh« 
monds  and  Bockinghams  tp  owda  down  irom  thsii 
high  pUces  as  l<Nrds  of  Parliament^  and  plead  their 
cause  with  the  democracy — who  are  lords  of  Par* 
liament  too,  in  another  sense.  It  is  pseaching  tli« 
doctrine  of  ^^  the  people  the  only  source  of  legiti- 
mate power,"  in  a  most  efficient,  practical  kio4 
of  way;  making  Tory  monopolists  acknowledge 
that,  after  all,  popular  opinion  is  to  settle  the 
question^  and  not  thdir  majpritiee*  It  is  doing  ^ 
great  educational  work  on  the  public  mind:  b^ 
society  extant  comes  near  the  League  for  the  dif i 
fusion  of  useful  knowledge.  If  the  time  has  evei 
been  when  the  Corn-Law  question  was  a  narrow 
and  isolated  one,  that  time  is  gone  |  it  is  now,  ii 
its  principles  and  practical  tendencies,  as  wide  «^ 
the  Suffrage  itself,  (or  wider;  for  it  takes  in  Xh 
women  and  children.)  The  effectual  assertion  oi 
the  right  of  the  peopk  to  feed  themselves  will  faci: 
litate  the  obtaining  of  every  other  right:  ik 
downfal  of  this  one  monopoly  will  be  the  loowa 
ing  of  all  other  monopolies — abating  their  valu^ 
diminishing  the  zeal  for  their  defenoe,  impairioi 
the  power  of  defence,  and  getting  the  enemy  int^ 
the  habit  of  being  beaten.  Both  for  what  it  is  i| 
itself,  and  for  its  inevitable  tendencies,  the  Fre9 
trade  agitation  is  deserving  of  all  honest  men' 
support;  it  breaks  bulk  on  the  whole  of  the  arieto 
cratic  monopoly,  fiscal,  ecclesiaetjcal,  and  parli4 
mentary. 

If  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  expected  this  year  ll 
the  way  of  just  and  beneficent  legislation,  tfa 
work  of  preparation  for  future  ohange,  legislativ 
and  organic,  is  going  on  as  fast  as  heart  coul 
wish.  Facts  and  principles  are  daily  beeomii^ 
familiar  to  the  public  mind,  which  most  te 
powerfully  on  opinion  and  government.  That  n 
volution  in  our  literature  which  Crabbe  and  EUioj 
began,  and  which  hundreds  more  are  carrying  01 
has  found  its  way  into  politics,  and  Is  rapid| 
forming  political  writers  and  speakers  to  ne^ 
habits  of  thought.  The  practical,  matter-of-fa^ 
every-day  condition  of  the  hungry  and  filing  mL 
lions,  is  more  and  more  realized  to  men  s  imag 
nations.  Dorsetshire  labourers,  Garmarthenahi] 
farmers,  Tipperary  peasants,  London  needle- wome] 
the  life  which  these  and  the  like  of  these  liv 
perseveringly  obtrudes  itself  on  public  notice.  ] 
is  daily  less  and  less  true  that  one  half  of  tl 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  Hvei 
the  knowledge  is  collected  with  an  accuracy  at 
circulated  with  a  rapidity  which  the  history  of  t 
time  or  country  can  match.  Not  by  royal  an 
Parliamentary  Commissions  is  the  work  done,  bi 
by  Reuben  and  the  Times  reporter.  Not  in  grei 
blue  books  are  the  results  chronicled,  but  in 
«  Ciyfrom  Ireland"  and  a  **  Song  of  the  Shirt."  Tl 
leading  journal  thunders  from  day  to  day  on  tl 
case  of  the  poor  creatures  that  sleep  fbodless  aH 
shelterless  in  the  Parks ;  the  wages  paid  in  tl 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Uoses  &  Son  are  as  we 
known  to  the  public  as  are  the  other  marvels  ( 
that  celebrated  onporium  of  elegance  and  fashion 
and  all  Europe  has  a  pretty  clear  notion  how  tl 
world  goes  with  the  farm-labourers  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Bankes  and  the  Earl  of    Shaftesburj 
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UnSlofdB  ccnuot  oaU  aa  Aiiti*Leagae  meetuigy  \ 
Imi  they  mwtt  expect  to  hearoroM-questions  about  ( 
the  WDik  and  wages,  lodging  and  diet  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  in  reply  to  which  it  will  not  do  to 
gin  eTaaiTe  and  crooked  answers;  and  Mr. 
Cebden  must  be  always  ready,  on  short  notice,  to 
tdlthe  secrets  of  his  concern  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  doubt  there  is  much  faction  and 
Qot  a  little  hypocrisy  along  with  this  philan- 
throphy ;  but  that  faction  and  hypocrisy  should 
tike  this  paitiealar  turn  is  a  significant  indication 
•f  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  may  be  all  sorts  of 
blonders  and  peryerslties  mixed  up  with  it ;  but 
the  thing  will  work  itself  clear  as  it  goes  on. 
That  the  New  Poor-Law  does  not  make  the 
panperism  whose  hardships  some  of  its  provisions 
hudily  and  needlessly  aggrayate ;  that  Messrs. 
Mflsas  &  Son  are  not  individually  and  personally 
rapensible  for  the  low  market-price  of  needle- 
work ;  and  that  Metropolltui  Destitution  Relief 
Sodeties  cannot  permanently  diminish  the  num- 
Wrtef  the  destitute,  or  better  the  condition  of 
thoes  who  are  struggling  to  keep  their  heads  above 
ieititatiNi  point,  are  discoveries  which  will  come 
prebably  with  time  and  experience*   At  all  events 


it  is  a  goo4  thii^g  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  There 
is  hope— the  best  of  hopes — ^in  this  new  Radicalism* 
It  is  a  seed  of  good,  which  will  bear  fruit  after  not 
many  days. 

In  the  general  negation  and  blank  with  which 
the  prospects  of  the  parliamentary  year  have 
opened,  and  which  notMng  has  yet  occurred  ma- 
teiially  to  change,  one  thing  is  satisfactory — ws 
are  not  going  to  be  mystified  with  any  show  of 
compromise  or  half-way  concession.  The  people'^ 
way  lies  straight  and  clear  before  them.  At  length 
we  have  got  the  uUimaium  of  the  Peel  Ministry 
and  the  Peel  Parliament ;  the  Irish  Church  as  i( 
is,  and  the  sliding-scale  as  it  is,  with  eveiything 
elee  to  match.  The  great  delusion  is  over ;  hence- 
forth there  is  no  mistake,  can  be  no  mistake. 
The  moderate-fixed-duty  men,  the  Catholio- 
priest-endowment  men,  the  ^*  security-grinders" 
of  all  sorts  and  degrees  are  lefb  without  a  hope 
— ^their  vocation  is  at  an  end.  We  are  come  now 
to  a  simple  naked  trial  of  strength  between  the 
feudal  power  and  the  industrial  power — ^the  asceii« 
dancy  principle  and  the  religious-equality  princi- 
ple— ^the  worst  wrongs  of  the  past  aud  the  best 
hopes  of  the  future, 


A  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE.* 


Tbjb  work|  named  we  presume  after  Hazlitt's 
*'Spini  of  the  A^*  appears  to  be  a  London  joint- 
stock  affair,  with  a  good  deal  of  a  clique-is^  or 
coterie-like  character*    It  however  contains  much 
fine  criticism,  and  not  a  little  good  writing.  Itsgene- 
nl  strain  is  laudatory,  and  that  in  several  instances 
to  an  extreme  degree.    A  few  leading  writers — ^as 
Dickens  among  the  prose  fictionists,  and  Tennyson 
among  the  poets — are  honoured  with  an  entire, 
bng,  and  elaborate  article ;  while  persons  of  infe- 
nor  note,  in  the  estimation  of  the  author  of  the 
New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  are  coupled  up  in  a  leas}i,  or 
pfesented  in  groups  of  threes  and  fours;  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  associaticfU  being  either  similitude  or 
contrast.     The  work  opens  with  Boz  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  propriety ;  as  his  ingenious 
critic  regards  Mr.  Dickens  as  the  greatest  writer 
of  prose  fiction  the  world  has  ever  seen.    The  dis- 
sertation is,  indeed,  more  an  elaborate  eulogy  than 
ui  analysis  or  criticism  of  his  works ;  and  with 
wme  petty  blemishes,  tenfold  atoned  for,  Dickens 
ii,  in  plain  terms,  placed  above  Scott,  Fielding, 
le  Sage,  and,  to  crown  all,  Cervantes, — save,  in- 
deed, that  he  has  not  produced  a  character  like 
Don  Q^oixote.    This  is  an  important  blank.    The 
iadividnal  who  the  most  nearly  approaches  the 
loiinitable  is  Hogarth — ^bnt  Hogarth  as  seen  in  the 
fenid  if  paradoxical  commentaries  of  Hazlitt,  or 
the  Tagaries  and  Ijrilliant  fancies  of  Charles  Lamb. 
"There  are  no  caricatures  in  the  portraits  of 
Hogarth,  nor  are  there  any  in  those  of  Dickens." 
Thiee  times  over,  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  we 
ire  told  that  Dickens  never  caricatures.    It  is  only 

*  f^tad  bj  R.  H.  Home,  aatbor  of  the  "  Qrion/'  <*  Qxmrj 
^^  &eL  fte.  ^  voli.  poit  8vo,  with  portnuts.  Lonaon : 
Mhl^naer. 


the  illustrations  of  Cruikshank  which  make  people 
sometimes  imagine  he  does.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
his  characters  untrue,  or  exaggerations ;  they  are^ 
for  the  most  part,  ^^fac-HmiU  creations^  though  few 
people  could  have  guessed  as  much.  Happy  the 
author  who  finds  so  penetrating  a  critic  as  Mr. 
Dickens  has  found  here ;  one  who  discovers  every 
character  and  every  page  to  be  teeming  with  recon- 
dite beauties,  of  which,  we  are  certain,  their  author 
himself  never  dreamed.  The  greatest  of  all  Mr. 
Dickens's  productions  is  his  last,  ^  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit."  No  other  author  could  have  written  one  of 
its  chapters.  And  if  Martin  Chuzzlewit  be  the 
greatest  work,  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  the  greatest  char- 
acter Dickens  has  ever  drawn.    Yea—* 

The  pUosible,  smooth-surfaoed,  aelf-poseessed  hypo* 
crite,  Mr.  Pecksniff— the  character  which  bids  fair  to  be, 
when  the  work  is  finished,  the  master-piece  of  all  the 
author's  nnmerons  characters,  or  ritalled  only  by  the 
more  subtle  delineation  of  young  Martin  Chnszlewit. 

The  public  are,  it  seems,  as  usual,  committing 
sad  blunders  in  regard  to  Mr.  Dickens's  books. 
*^The  'Sketches  by  Boe'  are,  for  the  most  part," 
we  are  told,  ^  rather  poor  afiairs."  ^  There  are 
few  of  the  papers  above  mediocrity .'*  But  suc- 
ceeding performances,  especially  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
have  proved  their  author  to  be,  in  fiction,  the  mas^ 
ter-spirit  of  his  age ;  and  surely  of  all  ages,  if  he 
surpass  Scott,  Fielding,  and  Le  Sage,  which  is  veiy 
distinctly  intimated.  Gay,  in  h\A  Beggar's  Opera^  is 
held  as  nothing ;  and  Dickens  wouldhave  been  equal 
to  Cervantes,  who  seems  a  veiy  great  favourite 
with  the  critic,  only  that  he  is  not  pleased  to  be  so 
^  elevated  and  poetical"  in  his  conceptions  of  char- 
acter, and  that  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
^'delhieate"  such  a  character  as  Don  Quixote, 
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Probably  vo^ ;  nor  yet  to  eonceive  iU    Bat  we 

most  cite  our  critic. 

Mr.  Diekentf  haa  eftes  been  eeHpared  with  Seoity 
with  Fielding,  and  Le  S^gfe.  He  ia  not »«  ell  like  Seott^ 
whose  meterials  are  derired  from  hietories  and  traditienB, 
as  shewn  by  hia  elaborate  aetaa  to  everj  ehaiiler — all 
worked  up  with  eonenmaittte  ekill.  Mr.  Dickens  has  no 
notes  derived  from  books  or  reeords,  bat  ftom  a  most 
retentiye  memory  and  subtle  assooiatioii0(  and  all  this 
he  works  np  by  the  aid  ef  an  inyentite  geninSy^nd  by 
geonine  impnlse  rather  than  art. 

So  then,  Scott  knew  nothing  of  actual  life; 
^  his  materials  are  derived  from  histories  and  tra- 
ditions ?  '*    They  mnst^  however^  be  historiee  never 
written,  traditions  never  told  of,  where  they  are 
not  ** materials'*  in  the  same  sense  with  those  tra^ 
ditions  on  which  Shakspere  has  founded  his  dra- 
mas, or  Chaucer  bis  tales.    In  what  tradition  or 
history  did  Scott,  to  begin  with  his  first  rcmianee, 
find- the  Baron  Bradwardine  and  his  fSaetor,  Bailie 
Mac wheeble?  where  the  **  innocent,"  ^ Daft  Davie"  ? 
Ebenezer  Cruikshank  of  the  candlesticks?  Bean 
Lean  and  his  daughter  ?  Fergus,  and  his  sister  I  and 
the  endless  groups,  high  and  low,  which  figure  in 
that  one  work?    Where  has  he  found  the  charac- 
ters of  Guy  Mannering  in  tradition  and  history! 
the  Laird  of  EUangowan?  Dandie  Dinmont,  and 
Dominie  Samson  ?    The  gipsy  woman  had  a  kind 
of  skeleton  in  local  tradition,  and  Scott  has  made 
the  dry  bones  live, — ^made  her  immortal.    We 
have  mentioned  but  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
fint  two  only  of  Scott's  romance^  which  of  them- 
selves may,  we  think,  establish  for  him  sometliing 
besides  the  power  of  working  up  the  ready-got  ma- 
terials of  history  and  tradition  ;  something  like-* 
very  like— inventive  and  original  genius,  ^e  shall 
not  speak  of  Tke  Aptiquaty,  or  Old  MwtdUty^  or 
The  Heart  of  Mid^LcMan^m  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermo&r^  or  Eob  Moy^  or  twenty  more  books;  as  we 
conceive  that  those  who  injudiciously  mention  Scott 
and  Dickens  in  the  same  day,  do  the  latter  gentle- 
man positive  wrong  and  disparagement.  Does  it  not 
sometimes  look  as  if,  with  a  great  deal  of  talk,  the 
critics  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  (however  it 
may  be  with  the  readers)  did  not  understand,  nor 
at  all  appreciate  Scott.  No;  scarcely  even  Hazlitt, 
in  all  the  richness,  fulness,  and  variety  of  Scott's 
teeming  and  shaping  mind.  We  remember  to  have 
Been  one  of  the  characters  delineated  in  this  JVew 
£jkrU  ofiheAge^  while  expressing  great  and,  indeed, 
unbounded  admiration  for  Scott,  lamenting  that 
he  could  see  humanity  only  in  two  aspects ;  those 
of  lords  and  ladies,  with  their  valets  and  waitings 
maids.*    Wlien  we  shall  meet  with  another  fic- 
tionist  at  all  approaching  Scott  in  commanding 
sweep  of  many-coloured  life,  in  its  heights  and 
depths  and  broad  levels^  ais  wdl  as  in  its  odd  nooks 
and  bye-comers,  we  shall  begin  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  instituling  comparisons  between  him 
and  others.    It  is  admitted  that,  unlike  Scott  and 
Fielding,  Mr.  Dickens  works  upon  no  plan ;  that 
he  cannot  construct  or  tell  a  story ;  and  this,  too, 
would  seem  to  be  a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  cntic, 
from  the  freedom  it  allows. 
He  imposes  no  restraints  upon  himself  as  to  method 

^Miia  MvtineMi,  8om«where  in  Tait^  Magaxine.  fint 
'•n^VysdvMioedthiiophiion,  ( 


or  msp;  his  genius  cannot  bear  the  oub,  bat  goes  dane 
ing  along  the  high  road,  and  boUs  ed  2«fti(iMi.  (It  is  noi 
to  be  admired.)  He  is  like  Scott  and  Fielding  in  thi 
fleshly  solidity,  costume,  and  oom^eteneos  of  his  ezter 
nal  portraitures.  He  is  also  like  Fielding  in  some  of  hi 
best  internal  portraitures.  Scott  does  very  little  in  tha 
way.  The  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  ^  Nich 
olas  Nickleby,**  says  of  it,  '^  Ce  livre  est  une  panorama 
mouvant  de  toutes  les  classes  de  la  soci<^t€  Anglaise;  ui 
critique  fine  et  piquante  de  toua  les  ridicules,  une  va8t4 
composition  k  la  maniere  de '  Gil  Bias,'  ou  miUe  person 
nages  divers  se  meuvent  et  posent  devant  le  lecteur.* 
This  is  quite  true  as  to  the  method  of  working  out  thei: 
ideas;  but  with  this  moving  panorama  of  divers  classes 
and  the  excellent  delineation  of  character,  all  resem 
blance  ceases.  The  tendency  of  the  great  and  too  de 
lightfhl  work  of  Le  Sage,  is  to  give  us  a  contempt  fbi 
our  species,  and  to  show  that  dishonesty  and  cunning  an 
the  best  policy. 

There  is  here  injustice  to  the  moral  purpose  o: 
Le  Sage.  Dishonesty  and  cunning  are  aeen^  for  i 
time,  to  prosper ;  but  they  are  never  shown  to  be 
ultimately,  **  the  best  policy."  But  we  must  nol 
pass  a  more  egregious  heresy.  Soott^  it  fleems 
does  very  little  ^*  in  the  way  ef  internal  portrai- 
ture." The  phrase  is  ambiguous.  Is  there  no 
^  internal  portraiture,"  to  take  but  two  cases,  and 
these  extreme  opposites,  in  Balfour  of  Burley  and 
Lucy  Ashton?  No  power  of  ^internal  portrai- 
ture*' in  Scott ;  no  inner  deTd<^pmenA ;  no  ^'  war- 
fare within" !  We  advise  the  critio  ef  Didcens  tc 
return  to  the  study  of  the  Scottish  novels :  there 
is  a  treasure  unexplored,  if  not  yet  whoUy  un- 
known, in  store  for  him  in  these  v^mee. 

With  an  amiable  simplicity^  which  in  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  on  Robert  Montgomery,  in  these 
volumes,  might  look  like  irdBy,tiie  critic  thus  un- 
folds the  nature  and  tenure  of  the  literary  renown 
of  Mr.  Dickens. 

The  slowness,  and  dogged  grudging  with  which  the 
English  public  are  brought  to  admit  ef  great  merits 
except  in  cases  where  their  admlratlen  is  suddenly  car- 
ried off  unawares  from  them,  is  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  prodigality  of  disposition  towards  a  favourite  ones 
highly  established.  And  this  influences  all  classes,  mors 
or  less.  A  recent  instance  must  have  caused  our  authei 
great  merriment.  At  a  public  dinner  a  short  time  slnce^ 
Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd,  regrettfaig  the  absence  of  hfii 
friend  Mr.  Pickens,  paid  an  appropriate  and  weU4 
merited  compliment  to  the  breadth  of  surft^e  over  whidl 
the  life,  character,  and  general  knowledge  eoittained  isl 
his  works,  extended.  The  reporter  not  rightly  hearhiA 
this,  or  not  attending  to  it,  but  probably  saying  to  IrinS 
self,  ''Oh — ^it's  about  Diekens-Hme  can't  ge  wrong,^ 
gave  a  version  of  the  learned  Seijeant'e  speech  in  the 
next  morning's  paper,  to  the  effbct  that  Mr.  Dioken^ 
genius  comprised  that  of  all  the  greatest  minds  of  tfa«i 
time  put  together,  and  that  his  wwks  represented  ail 
their  works.  The  high  ideal  and  imaginalive— the  imi^ 
provements  in  the  steam-engine  and  machinery— all  th^ 
new  discoveries  in  anatomy,  geology,  and  electricityjj 
with  tiie  prise  cartoons,  and  history  and  philosophj 
thrown  into  the  bargain  ;>— search  from  the  '^l9[etohes  b; ' 
Boz"  to  Martin  Chnnlewit  inclusive,  and  yen  shall  fin 
in  some  shape  or  other  '^  properly  nndeistood,"  every- 
thing valuable  which  the  world  of  letters  elsewhen 
contains. 

Leaving  the  injudicious,  becadse  overdone  pane^ 
gjrrio  on  Mr. Dickens theauthor, we  haveiinminglejB 
pleasure  in  extracting  what  is  said  of  the  man,  leavJ 
ing,  however,  the  prophesied  immortality  of  his 
writings  to  their  natund  chances, 

<"  Nicholas  Niokleby,"  the  *"  Old  Curiosity  Shop,' 
<<  OUver  Twist,"  and  **  Martin  Chiizslewil,"  wiU  Uve  U 
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bm  «  odr  Hterattxie  endures,  and  take  mdc  wifih'  Ihe 
works  of  Cerruites,  of  Kogaaih,  end  Be- Foe. 

Mr.  BfckeiiB  is,  in  priTate,  yery  much  wli&t  might  be 
•Xj^eeied  from  his  works  ;  hy  no  means  an  invariable 
eoineidenoe.  He  talks  much  or  little  according  to  his 
sjapathies.  His  oonTersation  is  genial.  He  hates  ar- 
gBBHtt;  In  fkdf  he  is  unable  to  argue — ^a  common  ease 
vith  impolsiTe  eharacters  who  see  the  whole  tm^,  and 
ftel  it  crowding  and  struggling  at  once  for  immediate 
fttiersnce.  He  never  talks  for  effect,  but  for  the  troth 
ttr  fbr  ^  fun  of  the  thing.  He  tells  a  story  admirably, 
wlgeiinaUy  with  humorous  exaggerations.  His  sym- 
psUiSes  are  of  the  broadest,  and  his  literary  tastes  appre- 
dske  1^  excellence.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson.  Mr.  Dickens  has  singular  personal  acti- 
Titj,  snd  is  fond  <^  games  of  practiced  skiU.  He  is  also 
s  freat  walker,  and  very  much  given  to  dancing  Sir 
Boger  de  Coverley.  In  private,  the  general  impression 
«r  bim  is  that  of  a  first-rate  practical  intellect,  with 
"no  nonsense"  about  him.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  any 
■snbetn  meie  beloved  by  eontemporary  authors,  and 
b;  the  puUio  of  his  time.  His  portrait  in  the  present 
iroik  is  extremely  .like  him. 

If  ise  eaniiot  go  along  witb  the  New  Spirit  of  the 
Aft  in  its  €(zaggerftted  pniae,  we  do,  however  un« 
amiaUe  it  nay  appear,  oordially  concur  in  some 
of  its  Inr  sentences  of  ^  deep  damnation."  Thomas 
Ii^gnklsby  is  the  most  prominent  instance  of  dealing 
bold,  nnmingled,  and  lichlyrmeiited  oensore ;  and 
this  becsnse  his  fanlts,  or  vioe^  are  of  the  blackest 
kind  vdiieh  litsrafeuie  can  perpetrate.  The  /»- 
jyiitfifty  Isgmda  are  justly  held  to  be  depraved  and 
depEraTing  in  spirit;  foul  themselves,  and  fertile  of 
cormption*  But  the  anthor  of  these  Legends,  it 
Mons,  means  no  ill;  he  is  '^  hnt  in  fnn ;"  he  poisons 
only  in  jest.  And  on  this  alleged  condition  our 
critic  kavely  takes  him  np. 

The  itory  of  Nell  Cook  (second  series)  is  very  dearly 

and  graphically  told  in  rhyme.    Nelly  is  the  cook-maid 

rfa  portly  Canon,  a  kamed  man,  ''with  a  merry  eye." 

NtUy,  besides  bemg  an  excellent  cook,  is  aluo  a  very 

ossMlf  law;  and  the  twofold  position  i^e  holds  in  the 

pnvals  Bstoblishment  of  the  Canon,  is  sufficiently  eroar- 

Mi>    la  this  meny  condition  of  gastronomical  aJfSUrs, 

Acre  arrives  ^a  lady  gay"  in  a  coach  and  four,  whom 

tbo  Guea  presses  to  his  breast  as  his  niece,  gives  her  his 

blesB^  and  kisses  her  ruby  lip.    NeUy,  the  mistress- 

«Mk,  koks  askew  at  this,  snspectuig  they  were ''  a  little 

las  than  'kia^and  rather  more  than  kind."    The  gay 

ls4y  nsuuns  leasting  with  the  Canon  in  his  honse, 

VntAqg  wine,  and  singing  BMv^  Joan  I    The  oook 

UsosMs  ieidons  of  the  clergyman,  hates  the  assumed 

Bttee,  and  hits  upon  a  plan  for  discovering  the  real  truth 

^  the  sslationahip.    She  hides  the  poker  and  tongs  in 

tks  lady's  bed  1  The  said  utensils  remain  there  unheeded 

dspagsb:  weeks;  and  the  primitive  muse,  with  '^a  fine 

^  sf  morality,"  says  she  does  not  know  where  the 

My  took  her  rest  aU  that  time  t    To  be  brief:  Nelly 

psto  feison  into  her  cookery ;  the  bell  rings  for  prayers ; 

tks  Onion  does  not  oonie— cannot  be  .found.    ..They 

ittMb^  howeveir,  and  eventually  breaking  open  the  door 

^  a  bcd-ehamber,  they  find  the  Canon  lying  dead  upon 

4e  bed,  and  his  "  Niece"  upon  the  floor,  dead  sJso. 

^  Uaek,  swollen,  livid  forms,  are  described  ;  and  the 

^>MttheaBays,''WeUlhere'sa  prettvgol"    When 

^ssnoMd  Mkbtionshq;^  of  the  parties  is  mentioned  in 

^ *isered  fiue,"  the  Sacristan  *^  puts  his  thumb  unto 

Ittsose^  ind  spreads  his  fingers  out  I"    It  may  now  be 

^  assumed,  with  submission,  that  the  Ingoldsby 

w  ii  not  serious,  but  only  in  fim  ;  in  fact,  that  she  is 

'nte  too  gay."    To  proceed,  therefore^  with  the  se- 

Wl  tf  this  eztesmely  droll  story. 

lbs  mmks,  or  somebody  employed  by  them^  as  it 
tteai,  seiie  upon  NeUy,  and  tatdng  up  a  heavy  paving- 
*^  near  the  Caoon'B  door,  bury  her  aUre  under  it. 
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«lVe bean  toM,  tfaaft-SMM  Ind  Hiteta, and  fiBotfttl  mil  and 

shriek 
Game  from  beneath  that  paving-stone  for  nearly  half  a  week-^ 
Fbr  three  loa^  days^  and  three  long  nights,  came  lorth  those 

sounds  ef  fear ; 
Then  all  was  o^er<-4hey  never  more  fell  on  the  listening  ear !  ** 

ExcellenI  fon  1 — ^buried  aMva  l-^moansand  shrieks  for 
thres  days  and  nights  !— really  this  fine  vein  of  morality 
will  be  tho  death  of  us  I 

But  these  things  are  iMt  meant  to  be  pleasant.  This 
is  meant  to  be  serions.  It  eertainiy  looks  very  Uke  tiiat. 
In  process  of  years  three  masons  take  up  the  heavy 
stone^  and  underneath  it,  in  a  sort  of  dry  well,  they  dis- 
cover a  fieshless  skeleton.  This  also  looks  very  serioas. 
Bnt  presently  we  shall  find  that  horror  and  levity  are 
exquisitely  blended :  the  ^smiles  and  the  tears,"  as  it  is 
beantiflilly  said  by  some  admirers,  in  extennatioa.  For 
"  near  this  fleshlesa  skeleton"  there  lies  a  small  pitcher^ 
and  a  **  mouldy  piece  of  HMtfi^-crust  1"  Here  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  Life  and  Death  meet  in  horrible  con- 
summation.   It  is  awfblly  fhnny  indeed  1 

Underthshsad  of  «  Uoml,"  at  the  end,  all  morality 
is  evaded  by  dilly  cemmon-place  exhortations,  intended 
to  pass  for  hnmour,suob  as  cautioning  "  learned  Clerks  " 
not  to  ''keep  a  pretty  serving-maid ;"  and '^  don't  let 
your  Niece  sing  BcifMng  Joan/*  and  ^  don't  eat  too  much 
pie  f " — ^poisoned  pie. 

Hers  is  another  of  Ihese  fine  veins  of  a  Muse  who 
^poisons  in  jest."     A  learned  Qerk^the  clergy  are 
'specially  favoured  with  prominently  licentious  Po- 
tions in  these  horrible  pleasantries— a  learned  Clerk 
comes  to  visit  the  wHb  of  Gengnlphus   in  his  ab-- 
sence.    They  eait,  and  drink,  hold  revels ;  tiie  ^spruce 
yonng  Clerk "  finds  •  hiiMelf  very   much  at    home; 
with  ^tbat  froUcksome   lady;"   and  then,  having 
placed  everything  quite  beyond 'doubt,  the  primitive. 
Muse  leaves  a  bluik  with  asterisks,  as  if'  she  were  too 
delicate  to  say  more.    During  one  of  their  festirities  the 
hnsbaad,  Qengalphns,  returns  from  a  pilgrimage.    The . 
learned  Clerk,  the  spruce  young  divine,  is  concealed  by 
the  wife  in  a  closet,  and  she  then  bestows  all  manner  of 
fond  attentions  upon  her  wesjry  husband,  whose  "weak- 
ened body"  is  soon  overcome  by  some  strong  drink,  and 
he  falls  into  a  sound  steep.    The  young  divine  then 
comes  out  of  the  closet,  and  assistft  the  wife  in  murder- 
ing Giengnlphns^  by  smothering  and  suffocation,  all  of. 
which  is  related  with  the  utmost  levity.    After  this,' 
they  deliberately  cut  up  the  corpse. 

"  So  the  Clerk  and  the  Wife,  they  each  took  a  knife, 
And  the  mppen  that  nipped  the  loif^ngBr  lor  tea  ; 
With  the  edges  and  pointa  tb^  severed  the  joints 
At  the  clavicle,  elbow,  hip,  ankle,  and  knee.^* 

Having  dismembered  him  *limb  firom  limb,"  cutting  off 
his  hands  at  the  wrists,  by  means  of  the  great  sugar- 
nippers,  they  determine  upon  throwing  his  head  down 
the  well.  Before  doing  this,  however,  they  out  off  his 
long  beard,  and  stuff  it  into  the  cushion  of  an  arm-chair, 
all  of  which  is  laughabW  told.  Then,  the  Muse  does  not 
mean  to  be  serious  \ — this  is  not  intended  as  an  account 
of  a  murder  done,  or  anything  beyond  a  joke.  Bead  the 
next  stanza. 

«  They  eonttived  to  pack  up  fhft  tronk  in  a  sack. 

Which  they  hid  m  an  osier  bed  outside  the  town. 
The  Clerk  bearing  anns,  legs,  and  all  on  his  back. 

As  the  htte  Mr.  Greenaere  served  Mrs.  Brown." 

Exactly— this  is  the  point  at  issue— here  is  the  direct, 
dearly-pronounced  comparison  with  an  acptual  horror,- 
made  palpable  beyond  ail  dispate.  As  did  Qreenacre, 
in  Uke  maimer  did  this  iqpiuoe  young  Clerk  I 

In  the  same  admirable  style^  others  of  these 
rhymed  infamies  are  dissected*  .  It  was  a  needful 
and  a  most  meritorious  service  to  literature  and 
molality.  These  Ijegends  are  allowed  to  possess 
great  talent  of  its  own  low  kind;  though  that, 
talent  is  perhaps  overrated.  They  possess  a  cer- 
tain knack,  a  practical  facility,  and  a  power  of 
captivating  a  very  large  class— far  too  large  a 
class— who  ate  accurately  described  as  being — 
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Extremely  di^ioied  to  be  f  leMed  with  a  eleter  daHl- 
aaoe  amidst  anseemly  eabjects  and  stories  ;  a'liqaorish 
temerity  which  continually  approaches  the  yery  yerge  of 
Terbal  grossness,  and  escapes  nnder  the  insinuation ;  in 
fact,  an  ingenious  **  wrapping  up"  of  all  manner  of  un- 
eightly,  nnsayoury,  and  unmentionable  things.  The 
quantity  of  oemmon-place  slaog  in  these  Legends  is  a 
temarkable  feature. 

.  The  very  objectionable,  but  well -abused,  if 
much  admired  Jack  Sheppard^  with  the  worst  of 
the  embodied  Thiedet^  LketatMre  of  the  times,  are 
held  to  be  mnch  less  reprehensible  in  tendency  than 
these  Ingoldsby  abominations ;  and  in  this  jndg- 
ment  every  reflecting  mind  must  concur.  Let  every 
•ne  whom  it  concerns  carefully  read  this  paper ; 
and,  if  he  has  any  shame  or  grace  remaining,  con- 
fess that  he  has  done  grievous  wrong  in  suffering 
these  Legends  to  captivate  and  pollute  his  mind, 
and  henceforth  thrust  all  such  defilementsfromhim 
with  indignation  and  horror.  It  is  well  said,  ^'  The 
present  age  is  bad  enough  without  such  ministers." 
By,  we  daresay,  an  unstudied  arrangement,  it  so 
happens  that  an  account  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
and  Lord  Adliley,andof  their  philanthropic  labours^ 
precedes  the  analysis  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Let  the  author  of  them  look  at  himself  in  their 
light,  and  repent  and  amend  his  ways. 

A  high  panegyric  on  Mr.  Savage  Landor — a  per- 
son of  whom  everybody  has  heard,  but  of  whom  few 
know  anything,  save  that  he  possesses,  and  per- 
haps prizes,  a  character  for  self-willedness  and 
literary  arrogance — ^flows  much  less  freely  from  the 
heart  of  the  writer  than  the  eulogy  on  Mr.  Dickens, 
which,  at  all  eventi^  seems  sincere  and  cordial.  The 
panegyric  on  Mr.  Landor  looks  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing to  be  done ;  and  it  is  not  well  done  ;  as  if 
the  writer  felt  this  same  praise  to  be  a  tough  job, 
and  one  for  which  an  indifferent  public,  which  has 
unpardonably  overlooked  that  gentleman's  trans- 
dendant  merits,  would  feel  little  grateful.  The 
writer  is  gratulatory  upon  a  certain  production  of 
Mr.  Lander's  not  having  been  published — ^to  the 
disgrace  of  its  author,  we  presume,  he  means ;  but 
it  certainly  has  been  published.  If  any  one  wish 
to  form  a  true  estimate  of  Mr.  Savage  Landor  as  a 
writer,  who,  whatever  be  his  classical  attainments, 
has  little  influence  of  any  kind  upon  his  age,  and 
Consequently  little  businese  in  its  Spirit,  he  should 
study,  along  with  this  idealized  portrait,  another 
whidi  appeared,  some  time  since,  in  JBlaeiwootPs 
Magazine^  and  with  a  good  name  to  it.  He  may 
make  out  the  truth  of  resemblance  between  the 
yery  opposite  paintings  of  the  two  artists. 

William  and  Mary  Howitt  receive  great  and 
deserved  praise ;  but  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
leaders  of  Tait  must  know  all  that  can  be  said  of 
•their  writings  and  way  of  life.  It  is  such  as  com- 
mends and  exalts  the  profession  of  literature  even 
when  followed  by  persons  of  talents  and  attainments 
very  inferior  to  those  which  distioguish  these 
pleasant  ministers  to  the  public  instruction.  Dr. 
Pusey  is  a  greater  notoriety  at  present ;  but  of 
him  too,  thanks  to  the  newspapers,  the  public 
know  a  good  deal ;  and  the  sketch  given  here  is  of 
the  slightest  texture.  Dr.  Pusey  is  a  man  of  an- 
cient and  noble  Saxon  descent.  He  was  bom  in  the 
first  year  of  the  century.    The  Tractariaii  Heresi- 


areh  iff  gnmdson  to  the  Radieal  Esrl  of  Radnor. 
Here  is  a  climax!  He  is  going,  it  is  said,  to 
reside  in  Leeds,  where  reigns  Dr.  Hook,  nephew 
to  Theodore  Hook.  Here  is  another  climax,  or  anti- 
climax ;  and  such  in  these  days  are  the  strange 
varieties  of  characters  l»d  opinions  to  be  foimd  in 
families.  Theodore  Hook,  by  the  way,  is  accurately 
appreciated  among  the  modem  novelists  who  are 
here  grouped  together.  A  fair  measure  of  justice  is 
dispensed  to  all  of  them  with  one  exe^tbn,  tliough 
a  very  stinted  measure  compared  with  th*t  deaH 
to  Mr.  Dickens.  His  laurel  is  the  Aftttm's  rod 
which  swallows  up  all  the  rest.  The  excep- 
tion is  Mrs.  Trellope  j  and  we  are  glad  to  find  ths 
Editor  protesting  or  dissenting  in  a  foot-note  from 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  thAt  lady.  It  \t  evi- 
dent that  the  author  had  not  very  carefully  read 
lier  novels^  and  especially  her  later  ones.  She  is, 
at  least,  not  like  Theodore  Hook.  She  does  not 
scoff  at  the  poor  because  they  are  poor ;  and  she 
has  no  scruple  at  making  more  than  ^  fiin  of  a 
lord."  She  is  a  very  loyal  lady,  and  a  very  daring 
female  writer ;  but  her  satire  is  confined  to  no  class. 
She  never  has  thought  it  one  of  the  finest  points  of 
a  dashing  fellow, "  not  to  pay  his  tailor^s  bili.**  We 
imagine  her  critic  would  like  her  better  were  he 
better  acquainted  with  her  writings.  If  she  has 
strong  prejudices,  she  has  few  merely  conventional 
hypocrisies. 

Of  Mrs.  Gore,  had  the  critic  applied  himself  to  her 
voluminous  fictions  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  has 
analyzed  the  writings  of  Dickens— fishing  up  un- 
suspected beauties  and  displaying  the  recondite  in 
broad  day — the  seventy-six  pages  devoted  to  the 
Boz  progeny  had  certainly  swelled  to  thrice  that 
number  in  describing  that  of  Mcihers  and  Dau^ 
ters.  Yet  it  is  something  to  draw  forth  the  acknow^ 
ledgment  that  Mrs.  Grore 

Within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  bss  dfartMcsd 
nearly  all  her  contemporaries  by  a  rapid  sueceSiioD  sf 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  noyels  in  onr  laDgnage. 

None  of  these  novels  are  described  save  CtaJy 
which  is  certainly  either  not  the  star  of  the  family, 
or  else  in  another  sense  the  only  star.  A  moeh  liap^ 
pier  illustration  of  Mrs.  Gore's  powers  might  easily 
have  been  found  than  Cecil.  Mr.  James,  Hook,  Mar- 
ryat,  Ainsworth,  and  Lever  are  each  discussed,  and 
that  pretty  fairly,  and  in  few  words.  It  u  thought 
unnecessary  to  be  too  severe  on  the  popnlar  Ains- 
worth, as  his  faults  have  been  already  smartly 
chastised ;  and  his  new  book  is  described  aa  helow 
criticism ;  or,  in  other  words^  not  a  work  of  lite* 
rature  at  all,  but  a  picture-book,  full  of  pretty 
pictures,  and  full  of  catalogues,  and  numberkti 
suits  of  clothes,  green  jerkins,  white  plume^  stiver 
tissue,  and  spangles  of  gold  :  very  harmlesa  work 
this.    Lever  is  thus  despatched  among  the  Irish 

Novelists  :— 

Lever,  well  known  in  the  popnlar  literature  of  the 
day,  as  ^  Harry  Lorrequer,'*  writes  Irish  novels  to©, 
and  therefore  is  mentioned  in  this  plaee.  He  has  s 
large  circle  of  readers,  and  many  of  them  woold  say 
they  prefer  him  to  snybody  else  ;  bnt  if  you  tried  to 
elicit  from  them  one  good  reason,  they  wonld  have  na 
better  answer  to  give  than  **  Oh  !  he's  a  capital  fellow  T 
What  the  French  call  material  life,  is  the  whole  life  he 
recognises ;  and  tha$  lifb  is  a  jest,  and  a  very  load  one, 
in  his  philosophy.     The  sense  of  beauty  and  love  he 
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1ms  ttol  THogok%  at  ftll,  «mpt  In  our  modern  oAidi- 
tioD  of  Mdal  ttkiittiUf.  To  xoftd  him  is  like  ritting  in 
the  next  room  to  an  orgie  of  gentlemen  topers,  with 
their  noisj  gentility  and  **  hip  !  hip  !  hurras  !*'  and  the 
rtttUng  dih  of  plates  and  glasses.  In  his  way,  he  is  a 
nrf  cleTsr  writer,  nobody  ean  dony ;  but  he  is  oon- 
tnstsd  and  ooftTfntioitti,  and  mirefimd  in  his  lino  of 
(«BTeotionaUty«  •  .  •  .  Ho  has  undoubted  humour 
and  a  quick  talent  of  inrention  of  comic  scenes,  which 
Generally  end  in  broad  farce.  He  doefl  not  tcfpresent 
oMj  eren  the  social  and  joyial  side  of  men  of  mueh  re- 
fiiement,  or,  if  he  does^  he  should  not  represent  tliem  as 
hi  doei,  oa  mU  sidea  thas  loeial  and  joriali 

'^  A  cipital  follow  " — is  I<orreqner  accounted  by  his 
nidera ;  and  that  expression  we  take  to  be  the  most 
compact  and  complete  estimate  Of  him.  The  sort  of 
Mder  Ibr  Harry  liorreqner,  ii  one  of  those  right 
]«tM  bladei  who  eaa  dismlsa  his  six  down  of  oysters 
aiMlaiaaksrdofstont  ''after  the  pUy/'  and  then  ad- 
joon  with  some  other  capital  fellows  to  brandy-and- 
witer  and  a  Welsh  rabbit,  pleasantly  relieved  by 
jMched  eggs,  and  cigars,  and  a  eolnic  song  ;  yet  rise 
ftenext  mominc  without  a  £ra«tioB  of  headache,  with- 
Mt  the  knowleoge  of  a  atomach,  and  go  to  bieakfitft 
iritk  a  fox-hnntorr 

Bat  ''ThelriahNoyeliaU"  la  hero  a  title  of  far  too 
great  pretensions,  for  all  that  is  said  of  thenii 
fiinim  is,  however,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  this  is  io  far  satiafactorj ;  and  Lorer  is  placed 
&f  abore  Layer,  and  so  is  Carleton*  These  three  are 
indeed  vital  Irish,  each  different,  and  each  perfec- 
tion inhia  own  sphere. ^Balwergets,like  Dickens, 

i  whole  niche  to  himself,  though,  of  course,  a  much 
imaller  one«  Zanoni  is  held  to  be  his  greatest 
work,  at  Martin  Chu£zlewit  is  that  of  Dickens. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  ta^s,  and  we  daresay 
ibis  maj  also  be  the  author's  own  opinion.  Zanoni 
ifeertalnlj  the  most  studied  e£Fortof  Bulwer,  and  also 
of  all  hia  fictions  **  the  purest  and  highest  in  moral 
pnipose."— The  writings  of  Bulwer  are  tolerably 
well-known ;  and  for  this  reason  we  bring  forward 
the  man,  or  the  critic's  idea  of  him,  which  may 
not  be  whoUy  Dalse,  and  which  might  have  been 
Men  faintly  ahadowed  in  the  now  disparaged  Pel- 
ham. 

Su*  2.  L.  Bulwer  is,  in  private,  a  very  difi^reut  and 
•aperior  man  to  the  character  Indicated  by  the  por- 
fav'ts  of  him.  That  by  Chalon,  conveys  the  last  in- 
innJties  of  mawkish  sentimentality  and  personal  alTec- 
tation  ;  whereas  Sir  Lytton  is  very  frank,  easy,  care- 
k»,  (sometimes  perhaps  studiously  so,)  good-natured, 
plaaaant,  conversible,  and  without  one  tint  of  those 
iaek-a-daisy  qualities  oonferred  upon  him  by  the  artists. 
If  his  sitting  had  its  "  weak  moment,"  the  artist  ought 
not  to  have  copied  it,  but  to  have  taken  the  best  of  the 
trvth  of  the  Whole  man. 

N«w»  it  SMsy  be  the  fhct,  that  nothing  wonid  convey 
•0  eottplote  9k  oonviotion  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Lytton  of  his 
own  geniaa  and  general  talents,  and  so  perfect  a  sensa- 
tion of  inward  satisfaction  and  happiness,  as  to  be  seated 
at  a  table — say  in  the  character  of  an  AmbaaBador — ^with 
hi  Ifaigers  oovered  with  daasling  rings,  and  his  feet  de- 
iifbtfiilly  pinBhed  in  a  pair  of  looking-glass  boots  with 
Uothor-Shipton  hoolS)  while  he  hold  a  conversation  with 
two  diplomatic  foreigners  of  distinction,  from  different 
eonitSy  each  in  his  own  language  ;  took  up  the  thread  of 
an  argament  with  a  philosopher  on  his  right ;  put  in  every 
how  and  then  a  capital  repartee  to  the  last  remark  of  a  wit 
at  his  left  elbow,  while  at  every  moment's  pause  he  con- 
tinued three  letters  lying  before  him — one  to  the  Minister 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  one  to  a  fHend,  (en- 
closing a  postaeript  fbr  his  tailor,)  and  one  on  love,  eon- 
tainlng  some  exquisite  jokes  in  French  and  Italian  on 
the  Plat(Miic  Republic  ;  and  all  those  conversations,  and 
^iguments,  and  repartees,  and  writings,  continuing  at 
the  same  tim^y*«ftch  being  f^d  fttnn  the  same  fount  with 


ehoagh  to  last  till  the  toib  eatte  ronAd.  And  finally^ 
that  he  should  discover  the  drift  of  one  diplomatist, 
talk  over  the  other  to  his  views,  confute  the  philosopher, 
silence  the  court  Wit,  convey  the  most  important  infor- 
mation to  the  English  Premier,  give  his  friend  all  th^ 
adricp  he  asked,  and  something  far  more  subtle  besides^ 
(together  with  the  dearest  directions  and  fractional 
measurements  in  the  postscript,)  and  that  the  lore-letter 
should  not  only  answer  every  possible  purpose  of  kindli- 
nett,  delight,  amusement,  and  admiration,  but  should, 
by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  be  eaeily  eonvertible  into  an  ex* 
qnisite  chapter  for  a  future  novel. 

But  where  is  the  great  mischief  of  any  private  fanoiea 
of  this  kind,  which  moreover  have  some  foundation  in 
an  undoubted  versatility  and  general  accomplishments  t 
Even  in  the  matter  of  external  daintiness,  a  great  dOal 
too  much  friss  is  mado  about  it,  and  many  ill-natured 
remarks  vented,  as  if  no  other  eminent  man  had  a  prir 
vate  hobby.  If  the  private  hobbies  of  the  majority  of 
our  leading  minds,  and  well-known  men  of  genius,  were 
displayed,  the  eyes  of  the  public  would  open  to  the 
largest  circle,  and  its  mouth  oeeome  pantomimie.  One 
great  author  has  a  fanoy  for  oonJuriBg  trioks,  which  ha 
performs,  *  in  a  small  oiitle,"  to  admiration ;  another 
would  play  at  battledore  and  shuttle-cock,  till  he  dropped ; 
another  or  two,  (say  a  dozen)  prefer  a  hatlet  to  any 
other  work  of  art ;  one  likes  to  be  a  tavern-king,  and  to 
be  placed  in  ^  the  chair  f*  another  prefeni  to  sit  on  a 
wooden  bench  round  the  fire  of  a  hedge  alehouse,  and 
keep  all  the  smock-frocks  in  a  roar  ;  two  or  three  are 
amateur  mesmerists,  and  practise  the  "passes"  with 
prodigious  satisfaction  ;  one  poet  likes  to  walk  in  a  high 
wind  and  a  pelting  rain,  without  his  hat,  and  repeating 
his  verses  aloud  ;  another  smokes  during  half  the  day, 
and  perhaps  half  the  night,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fender 
and  puffing  the  oloud  up  the  chimney  ;  another  sits 
rolled  up  in  a  bear's-skin,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
**  the  idea,"  he  rushes  out  to  write  it  down ;  another  has 
a  fancy  for  playing  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  and 
could  not  be  left  alone  in  a  loom  with  organ,  bag-pipe« 
or  bassoon,  but  in  a  few  miantes  a  symphony  would  be- 
gin to  vibrate  through  the  wall ; — and  if  so  much  is 
thought  of  an  over-attention  to  a  man's  bodily  outside, 
what  should  be  said  of  those  who,  as  one  would  fill  a 
tub,  pour  or  oram  into  the  bodily  Unkds  so  mueh  that  ia 
not  harmless,  but  injures  health,  and  with  it  ii^ures  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  moral  feelings,  besides 
shortening  the  duration  of  life !  We  should  look  into 
ourselves,  and  be  tolerant. 

The  living  poets  reoeive  great  attention  in  thia 
estimate  of  the  Z^rit  of  the  Age.  From  Words- 
worth to  Robert  Montgomery  we  have  them  all» 
(and  also  some  rarely  heard  of,)  with  the  exception 
of  at  least  one  true  poety-— Ebenezer  Elliott.  The 
dioertation  on  Montgomexy  is  meant^  we  pre6um9, 
for  a  piece  of  exquiaitaly  grave  irony,  worthy  of 
Swift  or  Arhnthnott^  though  we  fear  few  readers 
will  find  out  the  joke.    If  they  take  it  for  earnest, 

it  will  he  just  so  much  the  better. ^The  best  of 

these  papers  on  the  poete,  in  point  of  originality 
and  beauty,  ia  a  long  and  genial  critique  on  Ten- 
nyson ;  whatever  may  he  tihought  of  it  aa  just  in 
principle* 

Wordsworth  and  Leigh  Hunt,  as  almoat  the  sole 
sarvivors  of  the  Lake  and  the  Cockney  Schools, 
are  coupled  up  togethei^  and  ample  and  kindly  jus- 
tice is  done  to  the  latter.  Of  neither  was  it  longer 
possible  to  say  much  that  was  wholly  new.  With 
the  exception  of  Byron,  who  is  pawed  oyer  as  if 
completely  forgotten,  as  his  School  is  said  to  be, 
liberal  praise  is  dealt  to  aU  the  later  poets,  but, 
above  all,  to  Keats,  of  whom,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  too  much ;  and  to  all  the  dramatists,  save 
the  iuthor  of  PMUp  Van  ArteveMe,    On  what 
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priocaple  "we  do  not:  mubniiaid,  thi»  avtkoris 
linked  to  the  author  of  the  poetical  drama  of  Fethts, 
which  the  public  are  bo  perrerse  as  to  neglect.  It 
probably  will  be  equally  perverse  in  taking  its 
own  way  as  to  the  degree  of  admiration  which  it 
ought  to  bestow  upon  some  other  writers  patnm- 
ized  by  the  New  i^rii  of  the  Age.  Of  Browning 
and  Marston,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  say  much 
until  it  had  been  established  that  they  more  de- 
cidedly belonged  to  theAge,  by  affinity  to  its 
highest  poetical  spirit;  and  the  same  rule  might 
be  applied  to  other  authors  that  obtain  a  cursoiy 
but  friendly  notice.  Among  these>  are  Mr.  Monck- 
ton  Milnes^  Hartley  Coleridge^  and  others  of  the 
vigorous  poetical  offidlioots  of  this  highly  poetical 
age :  for  such  it  is  here  recognised^  whatever  may 
be  affirmed  to  the  contrary  by  superficial  observers. 
There  seems  entire  sympathy  between  the  writer 
and  Mrs.  TroUope  on  one  pointy  however  he  may 
dislike  the  association.  This  is  admiratkn  of  tlM 
muse  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes^  of  whom  it  is  said — 

Hifi'^Layof  the  Homble/' *  Long  Ago/*and  other  names 
of  melodies,  strike  upon  tJie  memory  as  softly  and  deeply 
as  a  note  of  the  melodies  themseWes ;  while  (apart  ft^m 
these  lyrics)  he  has  written  some  of  the  fhUest  and  finest 
sonnets,  not  merely  of  oar  age,  bat  of  oar  literature. 

And  this  after  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Mr. 
Milnes  may  well  be  a  pzpud  man. 

There  is  a  biogxaphical  sketch  of  Seijeant  Tal* 
fourd,  and  an  account  of'  his  dramas  and  literary 
character ;  and  a  long  and  raither  lugubrious  essay 
on  the  evil  condition  of  the  acted  drama,  and  of  all 
modem  dramatic  writings  in  a  paper  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  Sheridan  Knowks  and  Mr.  Macieady. 
The  writer,  however,  foresees,  though  faintly  and 
distantly,  tiie  dawning  of  a  brighter  day,  both  for 
dramatic  literature  and  the  act^  drama.  It  may 
be  so  ;  but. we  must  first  have  more  sweeping  re- 
volutions than  those  he  eootemplatea ;  and  he  goes 
a  good  length. '  Actors  must  condescend  to  adapt 
their  powers  to  what  dramatists  set  down  for  them, 
and  play- writers  cease  to  make  a  character  to  fit 
the  play-actor,  as  if  it  were  a  suit  of  clothes  to 
order  and  by  measure.  MeanwhUe,  we  bring  the 
drama  to  our  own  firesides  from  the  shelves  of  the 
circulating  library ;  and  until,  in  this  pictorial 
age,  imaginatibn  is  totally  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  pictures  and  symbols,  thel^^,  sea- 
coal  public,  which  more  and  more  delights  in  com- 
fort and  privacy  in  its  pleasures,  will  never  abandon 
its  bad  practices,  while  the  dramatic  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  probably  of  the  comhig  one,  is  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  successors  of  Bulwer, 
James,  Mrs.  Grore,  Mrs.  TroUope,  and  fifty  more, 
than  in  the  regular  playhouse  pieces.  Mr;  Sheri- 
dan Knowles,  almost  the  only  popular  play- writer, 
is  said  to  succeed,  because  his  is  like  the  age,  not 
imaginative,  but  domestic,  and  penonifies  tiie  do- 
mestic foelings  of  the  time.  Some  of  the  opinions 
advanced  on  the  character  of  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Knowles,  and  on  the  fallen  state  of  the  drama,  are 
hardly  consistent  with  themselves.  Sometimes  we 
hear' oif  the  literature  of  the  playhouse  being  at  a 
low  ebb ;  but  at  others,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
public  that  cannot  appredate  the  excellence  of 
Jerrold,  Planch^,  Oxenford,  Mark  Leman,  and 
Leman  Rede.    Driven  by  neglect,  or  hooted  with 


contempt  from  the  Oiympic,  the  Add^hi,  snd  the 

Haymarket,  some  of  theee  wits  have  got  up  Pmek^ 
we  understand,  on  their  own  account,  and  are 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  this  new  venture,  be- 
cause they  are  managers^  as  well  as  writers.  May 
not,  after  all,  one  great  cause  of  the  ill  sncoess  of 
the  modem  drama  be  the  waste  of  time  to  a  busy 
people,  caused  by  the  length  of  the  perfoimancea^ 
and  also  the  price  of  tickets.  It  ia  a  sarioua  busi- 
ness going  to  the  play  every  n^ghL 

There  is  something  unreasonable  in  one  oomplaint 
made  by  the  critic.  All  plays,  however  good,  can- 
not become  standard  pieces,  or  when  would  thete 
be  time  to  act  them  all?  That  a  play  does  not 
charm  for  ever,  or  beyond  a  season,  is  no  more  to 
be  wondered  at  than  that  Bulwer's,  or  Mrs.  Goie\ 
or  even  Dickens's  novels  of  this  year,  shonld  diaplam 
those  of  former  years ;  or  that  few  should  buy  them 
when  their  day  is  out,  and  no  one  read  any  of 
them  every  night,  even  though  the  '*real  and  liv- 
ing dramatic  spirit  of  the  age"  is  to  be  found  in 
their  pages.  Still  there  is  something  quite  pathetic 
in  the  following  passage  :*- 

Some  of  their  pieces  have  lived  their  thirty,  fifty,  and 
even  hundred  nights,  and  then  been  heard  of  no  more. 
I%e8e  writers  haye  home  the  brunt  of  mneh  tmeulent 
and  bombastic  criticism — they  have  been  miserably  re- 
munerated— and  often  but  HI  appreciated,  though  much 
applauded.  Whoever  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  speat 
his  eyenings  at  the  Olympic,  the  Adelphi,  the  Hay- 
market,  the  Strand,  the  Surrey,  and  even  the  Vietoiia 
Theatres,  cannot  but  recall  the  innumerable  dramas 
that  have  risen,  like  summer  clouds,  evening  after  even- 
ing, only  to  be  absorbed  into  a  night,  endless  in  all 
cases,  and  frequently  undeserved.  How  many  sparkliog 
sallies — ^how  much  gaiety — ^how  many  humorous  charac- 
teristics—lightly ami  rividly  shadowing  forth  our  social 
existence,— and  what  skill  in  the  distribution  of  the 
aetion  and  efifeots !  Ck>uld  all  the  laughs  be  collected 
and  re-uttered  in  a  continnons  volley,  the  artilleiy  of 
Waterloo  would  be  a  trifle  to  it ;  nor  would  the  rain  of 
that  destructive  day  exceed  the  tears  that  have  beea 
shed  at  these  shrines  of  the  dramatic  muses.  Yet  the 
authors  are  spoken  of  slightingly  by  the  ponderous  dis- 
pensers of  fame ;  and  treated  by  the  managers,  and  even 
the  delighted  public,  as  something  only  a  few  degrees 
above  street-minstrels.  But  herein  is  shadowed  the  &te 
of  their  mighty  predecessors;  and  in  the  red-herring 
and  Rhenish  banquet  that  killed  Nash— in  the  taven- 
brawling  death  of  Marlowe — in  the  penury  of  Dekker— 
of  Webster,  who  was  a  parish-clerk,— of  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  sad  the  distiesses  of  nearly  every  oae  of  the 
dramatists  of  their  age,  is  to  be  found  the  synbol  of  the 
conduct  which  originality  ever  suffers  in  the  &8t  instaaee. 

Truly,  the  dramatists  have  done  wisely,  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  to  take  to  Punch  and 
the  Illuminated  Magazines.  But  the  %ma(ied  dza* 
matists  far  outnumber  those  whose  pieces  are 
acted,  multitudinous  as  these  are*  The  list  com- 
prehends ^  nearly  all  the  best  authors."  Everybody 
worth  naming  has  written  a  play,  seldom^  if  ever, 
to  be  either  read  or  acted.  ^In  &ct,"  says  our 
author, — 

There  is  manifestly  the  strongest  tendency  in  the  pre- 
sent age  to  be  dramatic,  but  its  chief  authors  have  no 
means  of  learning  the  art.  To  go  no  farther  back  than 
Byron,  Sonthey,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  the  list  indudet 
almost  every  author  eminent  in  works  of  imagioation 
and  invention.  Even  Wordsworth  and  Keat8,-Ahe  two 
last  men  f^iom  whom  anything  In  the  ahape  of  a  drasBa 
could  be  expected,  have  written  tragedies.  Suely 
nothing  can  more  directly  show  the  breadth  of  tiie  ex- 
ternal influences  of  this  Spirit  of  the  Age.    It  has  evea 
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peotinM  io  ih*  Ikeiri  of  tfa«  ftfisteeney,  ss  tbvwn  in 
tin  dnaiM  of  Loid  FhttioiB  Egerton^  Lord  John  RnsBell, 
Lord  John  Manners,  Lord  Beaumont,  &c.;  the  ''Fran- 
eeaea  di  Faenza**  of  the  latter,  oontaining  aome  of  the 
fiaest  dramatic  writing  and  nhuattmi  of  modem  times. 

Hie  Hat  were  tneomplete  without  the  'distin- 
goiflhed  names  ai  Talfomd  and  Bnlwer ;  and  moie 
m^t  he  added ;  and- jet  the  drama  liaa  no  Uheral 
patronage.  There  must  be  eome  cause  for  this  be-, 
lides  injndieioas  managers,  insolent  eapricious 
actorB,  and  dishonest  or  incapable  critics.  We  find 
this  summing  np  of  a  history  of  failures  :— 

So  great  are  the  diffieolties  attending  flve-aet  pieces, 
either  tragedies^  eomedies,  or  plays,  thii  there  is  no  in- 
ituM  of  a  saeeessAil  author  in  them,  throughout  onr 
fiteiatnre  of  the  present  day.    No ;  tiiere  is  not  one. 
ShsU  we  mention  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  who  has  writ- 
ten three  or  Ibnr  times  as  many  liTe-aet  pieces  as  any 
•Oeraaflier,  all  of  whidihaTe  been  acted!    Whatishis 
neeesB  I   One  tragedy,  scarcely  ever  played  now ;  and 
two  ooaedies.    His  kiBt  four  dramas  haye  been  dead 
fiQnres,  notwithstanding  ueir  fine  detached  scenes,  dia- 
logues, and  gennine  poetry.    Shall  we  name  Sir  E.  L. 
Bdwerl    With  all  the  professional  friendship  and  as- 
utsaeehe  has  had  from  Mr.  Maonady  and  others,  and 
Mtvithstanduig  lus  great  ingenuity  and  tact,  snd  Ter- 
atile  ikill,  his  dramatic  list  presents  marked  fkilures, 
with  two  exceptions,  only  one  of  which  is  now  acted. 
Ur.  Seijeant  Talfourd's  success  rests  upon  one  tragedy, 
seldom  acted.    As  for  the  many  great  ^  discoTeries"  of 
Ur.  Kacready,  they  hare  ranished  for  erer.    We  al- 
lode  io  such  equirocal  tragedies  as  *^Mary  Stewart," 
"Plighted  IVoth,"  the  mneh-paifed  *  Gisippns"  t  &c., 
ie.  There  has  nerer  been  in  our  own  times  one  success- 
hi  acted  dramatist  of  the  higher  class.    Yet  some  of 
these  writers  (as  well  as  others  less  known,  or  not  known 
at  all)  are  probably  able  to  achieve  many  successes, 
could  they  have  practically  mastered  their  art.    .    .    . 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a  dozen  good  collateral  causes 
for  the  decline  of  the  acted  drama ;  but  those  at  the  root 
of  the  matter  are  simply  these :  that  the  actors,  who  ne- 
ver did,  and  ncTer  can,  originate  or  contribute  to,  a 
Dramatic  Literature,  hare  got  the  exdusiye  power  of 
the  stage ;  that  anthers  of  genius  hare  no  free  access  to 
the  stage  for  the  production  of  pieces  that  originate  in 
their  ova  strongest  impulses ;  and  that  nearly  all  criti- 
cal literature  is  arrayed  against  them  by  reason  of  the 
total  disbelief  in  their  practicable  existence,  or  tiie  pos- 
able  oompoeition  of  actable  dramas  which  are  not  Hen. 
We  need  seek  no  more  causes  than  these.    There  is  a 
body  without  a  soul ;  and  the  body  has  got  tiie  yiaible 
positioii. 

There  is  weight  in  this. ^Female  writers  re- 

oeiTc  some  slight  but  courteous  notice  in  these 
Toluraes,  though  less  than  their  /nfluence  upon  the 
Sphit  of  the  Age  demands.  Mrs.  Norton  and  Miss 
£.  Barrett  axe  joined  together  upon  the  principle 
of  contrast  which  perrades  other  portions  of  the 
^rork ;  and  so  are  Mrs.  James  or  Jameson,  and  Miss 
Kaitineau.  Mrs.  Shelley  obtains  the  honour  of  a 
Bnill  separate  niche.  The  sketdies  are  brief  and 
^ht ;  hut  each  of  the  ladies  is  handsomely  treated, 
tDd  with  good  discrimination  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  her  mind  and  genius.  From  a  paper 
oa  Mr.  Carlyle,  which  reads  well,  although  the 
subject  is  not  now  of  the  newest,  nor  yet  rery 
Mdy  treate^y  ve  give  the  following  extract : — 

We  have  obsenred  that  Carlyle  is  not  an  originator ; 
aad  aHhoogh  he  is  a  man  of  genius  and  origin^  mind, 
aad  although  he  has  knocked  out  his  window  in  the 
uaU  of  his  century,— and  we  know  it^— we  must  repeat 
dttl,  m  a  strict  sense,  he  is  not  an  originator.  .  .  . 
Hia  oflee  eertainly  is  not  to  '^  exchange  new  lamps  for 
old  ones.*'  His  quality  of  a  ''gold  reriTcr"  is  the 
aaarest  to  a  noTcl  acquirement.     He  tells  us  what  we 


knewyhnt  had  ibrgetisn  or  reAised  to  remember ;  and 
his  reiterations  startle  and  astonish  us  like  informations. 
We  <<  hate  souk,"  he  tells  us.  Who  doubted  it  in  the 
nincleanth  century  ;  yet  who  thought  of  it  in  the  roar 
of  the  steam-engine !  He  tells  us  that  work  is  eyery 
man's  duty.  Who  doubted  that  among  the  fhctory- 
masters  l^or  among  the  dmrity-children,  when  spell- 
ing from  the  catediism  of  the  national  church,  that 
they  wUl  ^^  do  their  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  them  f*  Yet  how  deep  aad 
like  a  new  sound  do  the  words  **  soul,"  *  work,"  ''duty," 
strike  down  upon  the  flaaiUng  anrils  of  the  age,  till  the 
whole  age  rihrates !  ....  It  is  ebrioos  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  not  an  originator,  but  a  renewer,  although 
his  medium  is  highly  original ;  and  it  remains  to  us  to 
recognise  that  he  is  none  tiie  less  important  teacher  on 
that  aoeoont,  and  that  there  was  none  the  less  necessity 
for  his  teaching.  "  l!he  great  fire^heart,"  as  he  calls  it, 
of  human  nature  stay  bum  too  long  without  stirring  ; 
bum  inwardly,  cake  outwardly,  and  sink  deeply  into 
its  own  ashes  ;  and,  to  emancipate  the  flame  oleariy 
and  brightly,  it  is  necessary  to  stir  it  up  strongly 
from  the  lowest  bar.  To  do  this,  by  whaterer  form  of 
creation  and  iUn8trstion,is  the  aim  aad  end  of  all  poetry 
of  a  high  order  ;  this, — ^to  resume  human  nature  from 
its  beginning,  and  return  to  first  principles  of  thought 
and  first  elements  of  feeling  ;  tUs,— to  dissolye  h^m 
eye  and  ear  the  film  of  habit  and  oonTontion,  and  open 
a  free  passage  for  beauty  and  truth, .  to  gudi  in  upon 
unencrusted  perceptiye  faculties :  for  poetry,  like  reli- 
gion^ should  make  a  man  a  child  again  in  purity  and  un- 
adulterated perceptirit^. 

No  poet  yearns  more  earnestly  to  make  the  inner  lifii 
shine  out,  than  does  Garlyle.  No  poet  regrets  more 
sorrowAilly,  wHh  a  V>ok  across  the  crowded  and  crush- 
ing intellects  of  the  world,— that  the  dust  rising  up 
from  men's  energies,  should  haTC  blinded  them  to  the 
brightness  of  their  instincts,^and  that  understsnding 
(aecording  to  the  Gennaa  riew)  should  take  precedence 
of  a  yet  move  spiritnaliied  faculty.  He .  is  reproached 
with  not  being  practical.  "Mr.  Carlyle,"  they  say, " is 
not  practical."  But  he  is  practical  for  many  intents  of 
the  inner  life,  and  teaches  well  the  Doing  of  Being. 
"  What  would  he  make  of  us  1"  say  the  complainers. 
^  He  reproaches  us  with  the  necessities  of  the  ago,  he 
taunts  us  with  the  TOry  progress  of  time,  his  require- 
ments are  so  impossible  that  they  make  us  despair  of 
the  republic."  And  this  is  true.  If  we  were  to  give 
him  a  sceptre,  and  cry,  "Rale  oyer  us,"  nothing  could 
exceed  the  dumb,  motionless,  confounded  figure  he  would 
stand :  his  ilnt  words,  on  recoyering  himself,  would  be, 
"  Ye  bays  souhi !  work-~helieye."  He  would  not  know 
what  else  to  think,  or  say  for  us,  and  not  at  all  what  to 
do  with  us. 

It  is  remarkable^  that  eyery  one  writing  about 
Mr.  Carlyle,  writes,  or  attempts  to  write,  like  him. 
They  resemble  the  girls  in  a  boarding-school,  who 
seeing  a  companion  labouring  under  a  fit  of  hy- 
stericsy  or  St.  Vitus's  dance,  are  smitten,  and  forth- 
with begin  to  imitate  her  strange  gestures  and 
contortions  of  muscles.  Sartor  Ruwius,  as  it  is 
Mr.  Carlyle's  first  and  most  original  work  in  his 
new  niode**-i6r  he  once  wrote  like  other  people — 
Is  regarded  as  his  finest ;  and  next  to  it  his  Past 
and  PresetU.  Mr.  Carlyle's  practical  or  expressed 
dissatisfaotbn — ^his  continual  findings— 

"That  naught  is  eyery  thing,  and  every  thing  is  naught," 

is  accounted  for  by  his  dislike  of  the  competitive 
system  which  modem  wisdom  makes  the  root  of 
all  social  good,  and  approbation  of  the  coopera- 
tive rule  of  social  worldng,  and  by  his  hero-theory. 
Not  the  worst  part  of  the  disquisttion  is  the 
story  which  closes  it  :-— 

Leigh  Hunt  and  Carlyle  were  once  present  among  a 
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lintall  party  of  eqiidlj  wtll-kaown  mtti.  It  cfanietd 
that  the  oonTertatloti  rested  with  these  two--both  flrat- 
rate  Ulken,  and  the  ethers  sat  Well  pleased  to  listen. 
Leigh  Hunt  had  said  something  abont  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  or  El  Dorado,  or  the  Millenninm,  and  was  flowing 
en  in  his  bright  and  hopeful  way,  when  Carljle  dropi 
some  heayy  tne^trnnk  across  Hunt's  plesBsaat  stream^ 
and  banked  it  vp  with  philoiopliioal  doubts  and  objee* 
lions  at  efery  interval  of  the  speaker's  Jejonf  progress. 
Bat  the  nnmitigated  Hunt  never  eeaaed  his  overflowing 
Antioipations,nor  the  satnmine  Carlyle  faisinflnite  demurs 
to  those  finite  floarishings.  The  listeners  laughed  and 
applauded  bj  turns  $  and  had  now  ihiriy  pitted  them 
against  eaoh  other,  as  the  philoBopher  of  Hopefulness 
and  of  the  Unhopeful.  The  oontest  eontinued  with  all  that 
ready  wit  and  philosophy,  that  mixtnre  of  pleasantry 
and  pTofhndity,  that  extensive  knowledge  of  books  and 
eharaeter,  with  their  ready  applioation  in  argument  or 
illustration,  and  that  perfeot  ease  and  good-nature, 
which  distiuguish  eaeh  of  these  men.  The  opponents 
trere  so  well  matched  that  it  was  quite  clear  the  eontest 
would  never  ceme  to  an  end.  But  the  night  vras  Hr 
^vaneed,  and  the  partf  broke  up.  They  all  sallied 
fbrth  \  and  leating  the  elose  room,  the  eandlos  and  the 
arguments  behind  them,  suddenly  found  themselves  in 
presence  of  a  most  brilliant  star-light  night.  They  all 
looked  up.  <'Now/'  thought  Hunt,  *<Carlyle's  done 
fcr !--he  can  have  no  answer  to  that  1"  ''There  1'^ 
shouted  Hunt,  **  look  up  there  I  look  at  that  glorious 
harmony,  that  sings  with  infinite  Toioes  an  eternal  song 
of  hope  in  the  soul  of  man.''  Garlyle  looked  up.  They 
all  remained  silent  to  hear  what  he  would  say*  They 
began  to  think  he  was  silenced  at  last,— ho  was  a  mortal 
man.  But  out  of  that  silence  came  a  few  low-toned 
words,  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent.  And  who,  on  earth, 
eould  have  anticipated  what  the  voice  said  t  '^  Eh  t  it's 

a  tad  sight  I " Hunt  sat  down  on  a  stone  step.  They 

all  laughed — ^ihen  looked  tery  thoughtfhl.  Had  the 
finite  measured  itself  with  inftoity,  instead  of  surrender- 
ing itself  up  to  the  influence  t  Again  they  laughed — 
|hen  bade  each  other  good  night,  and  betook  themselves 
homeward  with  slow  and  serious  pace.  There  might  be 
some  reason  for  sadness,  too.  That  brilliant  firmament 
probably  contained  infinite  worlds,  each  full  of  struggling 
and  BufTering  beings, — of  beings  who  had  to  die. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  unfold  tlie  causes  for  sad- 
BOM  among  the  inhabitants  of  diatant  spheres.  There 
was  woe  enough  on  Earth,  and  around  the  speakers 
on  that  night,  and  on  every  night,  to  make  ''  a 
iad  sight"  to  those  whose  humour  was  to  find  it  so. 

Of  a  book  that  is  likely  Boon  to  be  in  everybody's 
hands,  we  have  already  said,  though  little,  perhaps 
too  mueh.    Ita  main  blemii^a  are  exoeaa  of  kind- 


nesB  to  favoutitM,  sfid  'dofntf  injusiicd  to  one 
two  individuals,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  b^ing  the  pr 
cipal  attempted  victim.  And  this  injustice 
amply  atoned  by  an  exuberance  of  praiae  of  oth 
much  more  in  need  of  commendation  than  1 
authot  of  Philip  Fan  Ari^vdie.  Those  w 
look  for  personal  history  or  aneodotes  in  t 
volumes  will  bo  disappointed ;  though  there  f 
slight  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  '^  Spirits  '*  drai 
from  familiar  sources^  and  telling  little  that  is  ne 
An  attractive  feature  is,  good  portraits  of  Dicke; 
Alfred  Tennyson^  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Miss  M< 
tineau,  Mr.  Browning,  (the  author  of  Paracelsu 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  prints  of  the  basts  of  I 
Southwood  Smith  and  Wordsworth* 
.  The  two  volumes  published  seem  to  be  but  pa 
of  a  more  comprehensive  design  to  illustrate  t 
Spirit  of  the  Age  ;  so  that,  besides  the  Poets,  Dr 
matlsts,  and  Novelists,  we  may  look  forward 
renowned  persons  of  all  sorts.  We  should  n 
have  omitted  that  we  have  already  the  tpits^  wl 
are  represented  by  a  group,  consisting  of  the  Re 
Sydney  Smith,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Albany  Foi 
blanque.  Jerrold  was  the  son  of  a  country  mam 
ger.  He  went  to  sea  very  young  as  a  midshipmai 
but  afterwards  became  a  printer,  whieh  trade  I 
foUoM^d  for  some  years  before  beginning  to  wril 
for  the  minor  theatres.  His  other  writings  ai 
well-known.    It  is  said  of  him — 

Douglas  Jerrold  is  seldom  disposed  to  be  *^  pleasant; 
his  merriment  is  grim ;  he  does  not  shake  your  sides  s 
often  as  shake  you  by  the  shoulderu — as  he  wool 
say^''  See  here,  nowl  look  there,  now!  Do  you  knoi 
what  you  are  doing!  is  thu  tvhat  yon  think  of  your  tt\ 
low  creatures  1"  A  little  of  his  writing  goes  a  grea 
way.  You  stop  very  often,  and  do  not  return  to  th 
book  for  another  dose,  till  next  week  or  so.  «  .  • 
Even  his  writings  in  Puuok  give  you  more  of  the  baton 
than  the  beverage  **  in  the  eye.*'  Sydney  Smith  ha 
oontinnsJly  written  articles  for  the  pure  ei^oyment  ao< 
oommnnioation  of  fun  ;  Fonblanque  never  ;  Jeiroh 
never,  except  on  the  stage,  and  that  was  probably  onl; 
as  **  matter  of  income,"  rather  than  choice. 

Mr.  Fonblanqne  began  life  as  a  student  for  th< 
bar  ;  but  made  such  *' palpable  hits  **  in  politick 
that  he  soon  feU  upon  the  newspaper  press.  Anc 
his  wit,*-is  it  not  to  be  seen  weekly  in  the  colomiu 
of  The  Examiner  f 
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CktfUmpliUioni  oi^  the  Solar  %ff#m.    By  J.  P.  Niohol, 

Proftssor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow; 

author  of  the  "  Architecture  of  the  Heareas^"  dEC.,&c. 

Second  edition.    Edinburgh:  Taiii 

So  much  has  this  work  been  altered,  revised^  and  ex- 
panded, that,  though  entitled  a  Sicond  JBdition,  ProiiBS- 
i^r  Nichol  correctly  enough  describes  it,  in  his  Preface, 
as  really  a  new  work ;  and  one  that  he  considers  a  fitter 
sequel  to  his  Arekiteetmrt  efth$  Bta^ene  than  it  was  on 
Its  first  appearance.  Ho  has^  too,  in  the  New  Chi4>ters, 
indulged  in  a  bolder  vein  of  speculation,  and  produced  a 
more  original  (though  somewhat  discursive)  treatise  upon 
the  Astronomy  of  the  Solsr  System ;  and  he  vindicates 
the  freedom,  or  latitude  of  speculation,  which  he  has 
•indulged  on  philosophical  principle»^the  same  prin- 
ciples, if  we  recollect  aright,  which  Hcrschel  has  assumed 


m  soaring  to  the  heights,  or  plunging  hito  the  depihS)  of 
the  same  sublime  themes.  Disclaiming  dogmatism,  whicli 
at  all  times  so  ill  beseems  the  philosophic  inqoireri  Pro- 
fessor Nichol  urges  that  even  where  speculation  miasesthe 
truth,  it  «*  yet  forcibly  draws  the  attention  ef  the  Inquirer 
to  the  Unknovrn,  and  hinders  that  premature  appeal  *J 
Final  Causes,  which  is  not  only  the  closing  up  of  aD 
Philosophy,  but  also  the  root  of  most  inadequate  notion* 
concerning  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  Creator. 

In  disregard  or  impatience  of  the  trite  and  the  o«b- 
mon-place,  or  what  the  progress  of  discovery  ^^•Jlr! 
inch,  some  students  may  deem  that  Pnrfiwwr  Aicwi 
has  occasionally  overlooked  the  main,  if  humbler,  bnsi^ 
nesB  of  an  instructor  in  science,  while  borne  s^aX  ° 
the  strong  wings  of  Imagination  through  the  ^f'J"^ 
and  trackless  reahns  of  space.    But,  in  his  bow 
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lighltyliaemUartBfroiiiiiheflnii  flbuidfttioD  of  aioer- 
UoMd  trathy  and  alte  takes  the  most  eminent  names 
is  sdenee  for  his  gnides^  so  fkr  as  they  hare  yet  pene- 
trated. The  Treatise  is  dirided  into  three  leading 
Parts;  the  1st  treating  of  the  in£uicy  of  Astronomical 
SeisBce,  down  to  the  era  of  Copemicns*  The  2d  Part, 
is  qosiatly  named  The  Jlndmg  of  the  Key,  i.  e.,  the 
gnst  Law  of  GraTit&tion^  groped  after  by  Tycho 
tod  Kepier^  and  found  by  Newton.  In  this  grand  divi- 
fioQ  of  the  work  there  is  a  ehapter  on  Comets,  whieh 
affords  as  an  ^t  speoimeii  of  the  original  parts  of  the 
new  Tslome  ^ 


£ariy  in  the  recent  year,  1843,  an  object  appeared  in 
ibe  Hearens  that  must  haye  astonished  many  worlds 
besides  ours.  Situated  in  the  region  below  the  oonstel* 
lation  Orion,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  long  auroral 
itreak,  Tisible  immediately  after  snnset,  and  evidently 
panoing  a  course  through  our  system.  Unfayourable 
weather  concealed  it  from  me  until  the  25th  of  March* 
wl»n  it  presented  the  dim  and  strange  appearance  I 
hire  shown  in  the  frontispieee.  The  beginning  or  head 
of  this  streak,  although  nerer  obserred  here,  was  often 
seen  ia  southerly  IsUitndes,  where  it  appeared  like  a  rery 
mall  star  with  an  enormous  misty  enyelope ;  behind 
which  that  immense  tail  streamed  tlurough.  the  sky. 
There  is  no  reason  to  beliete  that  this  nucleus  was  in 
Rality  a  star,  but  only  a  denser  portion  of  the  nebulous 
nbetasoe  of  which  the  whole  object  was  composed ;  for 
vith  other  apparitiona  of  the  same  kind,  whose  brighter 
parts  looked  like  &  star,  the  application  of  a  yery  small 
teleMopio  power  has  always  been  enough  to  dissipate 
tfae  iDoaion,  and  to  resolve  what  seemed  their  solia  re- 
|ia&  into  a  thin  tapoar. 

This  extraordinary  visiter  was  measured,  and  the 
BStnre  of  its  path  detected;  and  oertamly  the  results  of 
these  inquiries  caused  us  look  on  it  with  still  greater 
voider.  The  diameter  or  breadth  of  its  nucleus  was 
ather  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  ;  and  the 
iul  gtreaming  from  it,  which  in  some  parts  was  thirty 
tunes  as  broad,  stretched  through  the  celestial  spaces 
to^  the  enormoQs  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
nOions  of  miles,  or  about  the  whole  sise  of  the  orbit  of 
the  Eartki  Nor  vrere  its  motions  less  singular.  Unlike 
ujr  globe  connected  with  the  Sun,  it  did  not  move  in  a 
coatinnons  curve,  vvhich,  like  the  circle  or  ellipse,  re- 
<ftteiB  into  itself,  and  thus  constitutes,  to  the  body  thai 
las  adopted  it,  a  fixed,  however  eccentric  home:  but 
■pying  oar  luminary  alkr  off,  as  it  lay  amid  those  outer 
^jutt,  it  approa«ched  along  the  arm  of  a  hyperbola  ; 
^^M  across  the  orderly  orbits  of  our  system  into 
closest  oeighbourhood  with  the  Sun,  being  at  that  time 
apart  from  him  only  by  a  seventh  part  of  our  distance 
^m  the  Moon ;  and,  defying  his  attractioui  by  force  of 
|t8  own  enormous  yelocity^  which  then  was  nothing  less, 
ID  one  part  of  its  mass,  than  one-third  of  tiie  velocity  of 
^t,  it  entered  on  the  other  diveigent  ann  of  its  course, 
ud  gped  towards  new  immensities. 

Here  a  diagram,  showing  the  path  of  the  Comet  te- 
l^ncd  to,  is  given  I  and  then  the  description  of  the  course 
•f  this  rather  alarming  visiter  is  thus  resumed  2 — 

It  was  when  retiring  that  this  unexpected  visitant 
^  seen  for  a  brief  period  in  Europe.  In  the  course 
*>Hs  approach,  it  must  have  passed  between  us  and  the 
So,  sauting  a  Cometic  eclipse,  and,  in  so  ftr,  en  Inter- 
«Ftion  of  his  healing  rays ;  bnt  that  occurred  during 
ear  sight. 

And  now,  wfiat  is  to  be  made  of  this  extraordinary 
apparition  1  Ivhat  is  its  nature?  what  its  relations  to 
^  system  t  and  what  new  revelation  does  it  bring  oon- 
cening  the  structure  of  the  Universe  I  Its  relations  with 
J^peUm,  appear  to  have  been  ftw  and  transitory;  and 
^this  it  resembles  the  probable  millions  of  such  masses, 
w  have,  since  observation  began,  crossed  the  plane- 
^  orbits  towards  the  Sun,  end  after  bending  round 
^  gone  in  pursuit  ef  some  other  fixed  Star.  No  more 
USB  thiea  are  known  to  belong,  properly  speaking,  to 
ue  scheme  dependent  on  cor  luminary-— Encke's,  BieU's, 


and  Halley's ;  bnt  thcnglt  tfiese  do  nvdive  around  him 
in  fixed  periods,  the  circumstance  must  be  regarded  in 
the  light  6t  an  accident^  their  orbits  bemg  wholly  un- 
like any  other,  and  having  little  assurance  of  stability  ( 
for  as  they  cross  the  planetary  paths,  every  one  of  them 
may  yet  undergo  the  fate  of  Lexell's,  which^  by  the 
action  of  Jnpiter,  was  first  twisted  from  its  diverging 
orbit  into  a  comparatively  short  ellipse ;  and  then,  after 
making  two  consecutive  revolutions  around  the  Sun,  so 
that  it  might  haye  begun  to  deem  itself  a  deniaen,  waik 
by  ihe  same  planet,  twisted  back  again,  and  sent  off, 
never  to  revisit  us,  away  to  the  chill  abysses  1  Strange 
objects^  with  homes  so  undefined— flying  from  star  to 
staap — tvristing  and  winding  through  tortuous  courses, 
nntil>  perhaps,  no  depth  of  that  Infinite  has  been  untra* 
versed  1  What,  then^  is  it  your  destiny  to  toll  us  1  To 
what  new  page  of  that  Infinite  book  are  yon  an  index  t 
We  missed,  indeed,  only  very  narrowly,  an  opportunity 
of  information,  which  might  Imve  been  not  the  most  con- 
venient ;  for  the  £arth  escaped  being  involved  in  the 
huge  tail  of  our  recent  visiter,  merely  6y  being  fourteen 
iaye  hekin^  ft.  Foir  one^  I  should  have  had  no  appre- 
hension, even  in  that  case,  of  the  realisation  of  geo- 
logieal  romances,  via.,  of  otir  Equator  being  turned  to 
the  PolCf  and  tiie  Pole  to  the  £quator — ^tbe  Ocean^ 
meanwfai^,  leaping  from  ite  ancient  bed.  But  if  that 
ndst,  thin  though  it  was,  bad«  with  ito  next  to  incon* 
ceivable  swiftness^  bnnhed  across  cur  globe,  certainly 
stnuige  tumults  must  have  occurred  in  the  atmosphere ; 
and  probably  no  agreeable  modification  of  the  breathing 
medium  ef  organic  beings*  Rights  certeinly,  to  be  most 
curious  about  cometo }  bnt  prudent,  vrithal,  to  inquire 
concerning  them, from  a  greater  dittance  than  that: 
although  one  night  in  Novem)>er  IS37|  I  cannot  be  per* 
Buaded  that  the  £arth  did  net  venture  on  a  similar,  but 
comparatively  small  experiment.  It  was  when  our  globe 
passed  from  the  peaceful  vacant  spaces  into  that  myste- 
rious meteor  region.  The  sky  became  inflamed  and  re4 
as  blood ;  coruscations,  like  Auroras,  darted  across  it; 
not  as  usual,  streaming  from  one  district,  but  shifting 
constantly,  and  sweeping  the  whole  Heavens. 

We  ai*e,  fbr  our  own  parts^  perfectly  contented  that 
our  humble  orb  should  always  keep  at  the  same  respect' 
fhl  distance  oifourUen^  or  twice  that  number  of  days 
in  the  rear  of  such  fiery  and  eccentric  strangers. 

Without  the  illustrative  plates  and  diagrams,  we 
could  not  make  the  farther  bold  speculations  on  the  na* 
ture  of  Comets  intelligible  to  our  readers ;  and  must 
therefore  be  content  to  cite  this  eloquent  summary,  which 
closes  a  relation  of  the  discoveries  of  Halley,  Heinsius^ 
and  Bessel : — 

Look  at  the  magnetic  needle.  By  a  touch,  it  hatf 
been  gifted  with  its  new  character,-  or  rather  by  the  mere 
pretence  of  another  body ;  it  will  now  rest  in  only  one 
position  in  regard  of  this  other  ;  but  ito  wd^At  is  not 
altered.  Are  not  those  Cometic  masses,  then,  akin  to 
the  magnetic  fluid— decomposed  by  an  energy  in  the 
Sun;  and  thus — ^without  their  gravity  being  altered, 
because  of  the  exact  balance  of  the  developed  forces — 
constrained  to  exist  towards  him,  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion, as  the  position  of  the  needle  is  determined  by  the 
place  of  the  inducing  magnet  I  We  shall  find  that  thia 
Ulnstration  is  more  than  a  vague  one ;  for  phenomena 
have  now  demonstrated  that  the  Sun  is  so  acting  on 
these  strange  mists,  and  with  a  grandeur  hitherto  un- 
noticed in  the  Universe. 

When  the  Comet  of  Halley  reappeared,  it  duly  ful- 
filled ito  apparent  mission  of  stirring  new  thoughts  ; 
and  we  owe  our  instruction  in  this  case  chiefly  to  the 
illustrious  Bessel.  After  it  became  visible  in  £urope,  it 
eontinned  for  SMue  time  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  mere 
nebulous  spot,  with  no  speciality  of  configuration ;  but 
on  approaching  the  Sun,  an  intense  internal  activity 
appeared.  One  evening,  for  instonce,  ito  lustre  in- 
creased almost  vrith  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  :  but  ite  other 
changes  were  more  interesting,  because  more  intelligible. 
The  moat  striking  of  these  wns  a  vivi4  emanation  or 
QUtetreaming  of  matter  from  the  Comet  towarde  the  6V». 
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This  was  not  the  tail,  whioh  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
comet ;  but  a  distinct  and  direct  flow  of  particles  from  the 
mass  of  the  nucleos,  in  Tirtue  of  some  peculiar  attrac- 
tive enezgy — ^not  graTi^ — exercised  over  tliem  by  our 
laminary.  Bat  what  followed  was  far  more  remark- 
able. After  stretching  towards  the  Son  throngh  a  long 
but  well-defined  distance,  the  emanation  seemed  to  be 
obstructedir— it  wayered,  as  if  on  the  yerge  of  hostile  or 
repulsiye  territories — took  on  a  curious  motion  of  vibra- 
tion, something  like  a  pendulum,  to  and  fro— ^bent  and 
curved  inwards,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a  tan.  .... 
Think  now  of  the  pith  ball  of  an  electric  machine.  It 
approaches  the  charged  conductor  until  it  is  ioturatedf 
and  then  darts  backwards  into  spaee.  And  what  else  is 
this!  Tremendous  indeed  the  scale;  but,  after  all, 
merely  the  repetition  and  enlaigoment  of  something  like 
that  small  phenomenon:  the  miyestic  Cometic  emanation 
first  appioaches  the  Sun  in  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  an 
electric  or  magnetic,  or  other  Polar  Force,  and  then, 
with  immense  activity,  streams  backwards  and  passes 

into  the  tail.  „    -  v     *v 

The  speculation  thus  unexpectedly  realized  by  the 
comets,  will  in  future  limes  lead  in  discoveries  of  the 
profoundest  interest  regarding  the  system  of  the  Uni-^ 
verse.  It  has  bestowed  on  the  Sun  a  new  character, 
and  enlarged  indefinitely  the  sphere  of  his  action.  By 
how  many  cosmioal  mysteries  is  our  own  world  engirt, 
which,  in  the  energy  now  revealed,  may  receive  their 
explanation  I  Look  at  the  Auroras,  with  their  strange 
magnetic  influences  1  nay,  think  of  the  potent  magnetic 
dispositions  of  our  globe,  and  of  their  variations,  so 
closely  connected  with  our  lumiawy's  diurnal  and  annual 
eourse.  The  intimation  of  a  new  cosmical  power— I 
mean  of  one  so  unsuspected  before,  but  which  yet  can 
foHow  a  comet  through  its  wanderiii«B— throws  us  back 
once  more  into  the  indefinite  obeenre,  and  checks  all 
dogmatism.  How  many  influences  hithwt»imdiseerned 
by  our  ruder  senses  may  be  eveir"  streaming  tvwwd  us, 
and  modifying  every  terrcatfial  action.  And  yet,  be- 
caase  we  had  traced  om  of  these,  we  have  decned  that 
our  Astronomy  is  complete  !  Deeper  for,  and  nearer  to 
the  root  of  things,  is  that  world  with  which  Man's  de»- 
tinies  are  entwined.  ^    .      ^,, 

Again  into  those  august  spacee  that  wandering  thing 
has  passed  to  undergo  its  fates.  Dim  though  it  is,  with- 
out a  mountain,  vrithout  ah  ocean,  without  a  mom  or 
eve,  encompassed  by  strange  ethers,  doubtless,  in  its 
Journey,  it  too  rejidoes  in  the  Universal  Lifo  ;  and,  with 
whatever  objeet,  is  Hke  aU  visible  things,  preparing 
for  another  form  of  being.  As  to  us,  we  have  said  to 
it  our  everlasting  forewells. 

Had  I^ante  been  aoquainted  with  the  Modem  Astro- 
nomy, he  would,  certainly  have  placed  his  Hell  in  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon.  We  cannot  give  the  plate  (from 
a  drawing  by  Major  Davis)  representing  this  waste, 
howling,  Innar  wilderness,  yet  a  good  idea  of  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  vivid  and  powerfol  description  of  Pro- 
fessor Niohol  >— 

Wandering  through  a  district,  perhaps  the  most  chaotic 
in  the  Moon,  where  ranges,  peaks,  round  mountains  with 
flat  tops,  are  intermingled  in  apparently  inextricable  con- 
fiision, — ^where  there  is  no  plain  larger  than  a  common 
fleld,  that,  too,  rent  by  fissures  and  strewn  with  blocks 
that  have  fallen  frrom  the  overhanging  precipices— we 
descry  in  the  horizon  what  seems  an  immense  ridge 
stretching  forther  than  the  eye  can  carry  us,  and  refiect- 
ing  the  Sun's  rays  with  dazzling  lustre.  On  approaching 
this  wall,  throngh  a  country  still  as  toilsome,  it  appears 
not  so  steep,  but  to  have  an  outward  sloping,  which, 
however  rough,  is  yet  practicable  to  the  strong  of  head 
and  firm  in  knee.  Ascend,  then,  O  Traveller  I  averting 
your  eyes  from  the  burning  Sun  ;  and  having  gained  the 
summit,  examine  the  landscape  beyond  1  Landscape  ! 
It  is  a  type  for  the  most  horrible  dresm — ^a  thing  to  be 
thought  of  only  with-  a  shudder.  We  are  on  the  top  of  a 
circular  precipice,  which  seems  to  have  enclosed  a  space 
fifty-five  miks  is  diameter  from  all  the  living  world  for 


ever  and  ever  !  Below,  where  the  watt  easts  its  sha- 
dow, it  is  black  as  Orcus — no  eye  can  penetrate  its  utter 
gloom  ;  but  where  daylight  has  touched  the  base  of  the 
chasm,  its  character  is  disclosed.  Giddy  it  must  be  to 
stand  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  .the  Jungfrau,  or 
Teneriife  :  but  suppose  Jac^ubs  Bauut,  when  he  set 
the  first  foot  on  that  loftiest  Alpine  peak,  had  found  on 
the  other  side,  not  the  natural  mountain  he  ascended, 
but  one  unbroken  precipice  13,000  feet  deep,  below 
which  a  few  terraces  disturbed  the  uniformity  ;  and  at 
some  ten  miles  distance  from  its  base,  a  chasm  deeper, 
from  where  he  looked,  by  2000  feet  than  Mont  Blanc  is 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea !  Would  even  the 
stout  Swiss  have  brought  home  his  senses  t  or  rather, 
would  he  have  returned  at  all,  and  not  lain  there  to  this 
hour,  fascinated  as  by  ten  thousand  rattlesnakes  t  But 
onwards  : — and  to  the  bottom  of  this  mysterious  place. 
No  foot  of  man  can  take  us  there :  so  that  we  must 
borrow  a  wing  from  the  Condor,  or,  better  still,  Mr. 
Hansen's  Aerial  Machine. — Off  then,  down,  down,  and 
arrive !  It  is  indeed  a  terrible  place  I  There  are 
mountains  in  it,  especially  a  central  one  4000  feet  high, 
and  five  or  six  concentric  ridges  of  neariy  the  same 
height,  encircling  the  chasm  ;  t«it  the  eye  can  rest  on 
nothing  except  that  impassable  wall  without  bnatdi — 
only  with  a  few  pinnacles  on  its  top,  towering  17,000  foot 
aloft  on  every  side,  at  the  short  distance  of  twenty-«even 
miles,  and  ba^ng  our  escape  into  the  larger  world.  No- 
thing here  but  tiie  scorching  siin  and  burning  sky:  no  rain 
ever  refreshes  it,  no  cloud  ever  shelten  it :  only  benign 
Nionrwith  itsStars,and  themildfaceof  theEarthI— Bat 
we  tarry  no  longer^ — so  again  Mr.  Hansen  !  and  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  top  of  that  highest  pinnacle.  Look  around 
now,  and  away  from  Tycho  !  What  a  scene  !  llioee 
round  hills  with  flat  tops  are  craters  ;  and  the  whole 
visible  surfooe  is  studded  with  them,  all  of  less  diameter 
than  Tycho,  bnt  probably  as  deep.  Nay,  A&.  Hansen 
assures  us  tiiat  some  exist  of  at  least  equal  depth,  v^oee 
diameter  is  not  more  than  3000  feet !  What  concep- 
tion can  we  form  of  chasms  so  tremendous !  Can  there 
be  life  in  them  ;  or  are  they,  by  some  primal  curse,  shut 
out,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  fi^m  all  other  reafans  cf  ihe 
Etbbmal  f  Life  t— is  its  profosion  ao  neccnary  t  I 
have  been  amid  solitudes  in  this  land,  where  no  bird  is 
seen,  nor  heard  the  cry  of  any  winged  creature— eearcely 
even  an  insect's  hum  ;  where  only  the  casual  hiss  of  the 
snake,  and  the  hurried  and  uneasy  creeping  of  the 
beetle,  announce  that  life  exists !  Look  yet  fiarther. 
What  are  those  dazzling  beams,  like  liquid  silver,  pass- 
ing in  countless  multitudes  away  frt>m  ns  along  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Moon  f  Favourites  they  are  ^ 
the  Sun  ;  for  he  illumes  them  more  than  all  else  beside, 
and  assimilates  them  to  his  own  burning  glory. — And 
see  I  they  go  on  every  side  from  Tycho  I  In  his  very 
centre,  overspreading  the  very  chasm  we  have  left,  there 
is,  now  that  the  Sun  has  fiuiher  ascended,  a  jdain  of 
brilliant  light ;  and  outside  the  wall,  at  this  place  at 
least,  a  large  space  of  similar  splendour  from,  which  these 
rays  depart.  What  they  are,  Mr.  Hansen  knows  not ; 
but  they  spread  over  at  least  one  third  of  the  Moon*s 
whole  surface.  And  so  this  chasm,  which  in  first  nsb- 
ness  we  termed  an  hideous  dream,  is  bound  indiseolnbly 
to  that  Orb  on  which,  when  the  heart  is  pained,  one 
long9  to  look  and  be  consoled,  and  through  her  to  the 
beneficent  Universe  even  by  those  silver  though  mystic 
cords  ! 

The  plates  representing  the  Meen's  raHkee,  or  its 
landscapes,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  exceedingly  inters 
esting.  Some  of  them  are  coloured,  may  we  say,  after 
nature  1  and  we  find  the  following  speculation  on  those 
singular,  varied,  but  unrepresentable  hues  which  the 
telescope  discovers :— > 

What  means  that  colouring  f  Is  it  inoigaaie  or  or- 
ganic t  Is  it  an  indication  of  different  geological  for- 
mations, or  of  something  else !  If  the  fonner,  we  ought 
to  find  the  variety,  although  distmbed,  also  among  the 
mountain  districts.  My  impresrion  at  preasnt  is,  that 
it  is  not  there,  although  I  wxmld  speak  with  dffldence. 
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Cto  ii  be  tcUkgjb  I*  If  orij^saiian  exists  in  that 
itnsge  ^obe^  it  is  dear  that  we  must  reach  the  know- 
ledge of  it  firstthrongh  its  forests  and  saTannahs— objects 
probsbl J  Terj  lai|^ly  diffused  compared  with  architecture^ 
or  the  abodes  ot  sentient  beings.  And  it  is  precisely  in 
tbe  plains,  undisturbed  by  the  tossings  of  that  barren 
{Tuite,  that  such  objects  should  be  found.  There  is 
uother  fine  illustration^  in  the  patch  near  Aristarchus, 
wUeh  seems  almost  a  picture  of  the  varied  colouring  of 
t  beautifVil  undulatiDg  country.  And  yet,  how  strange 
this  conception  appears  I  A  world  with  yegetation 
wiibout  water,  and  with  so  small  an  atmosphere  I 
Stnoger  still,  if  that  globe  has  no  communion  with  or- 
ganited  things  ;  if  Lxfje,  which,  by  its  mighty  assimila- 
tire  enexgies,  has  so  bent  under  its  dominion  the  rocks 
of  oar  own  world,  should  be  powerless  in  that  globe, 
eren  under  those  hard  conditions.    It  surely  cannot  I 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  theme  fiurthery  hut  inquire 
bow  sodi  handings  strike  the  ear  as  the  uoionM  or 
tbe  dimdi  aod  mat  of  the  planets,  the  snoftn  of  Mars, 
the  tcindt  of  Venus,  or  the  trade-inndi  of  Jupiter  t 
They  must  at  least  stimulate  intelligent  curiosity  about 
the  eoiditioiMi  of  these  planets.  The  probability  (^JA/e 
iiilitiieseapiMns^iffasiibjeetaloiioemeTO  daik,aiid 
unre  exdtiag;  and  H  calls  fbrth  one  of  the  most  b61d 
sod  eloquent  of  the  Comtsmplatioits  oh  the  Solab 
Stsixsi* 

We  an  fomewhat  divided,  ia  seleciing  a  final  extraet 
ft«n  iliii  semarlcal^le  Tolnme,  between  the .  author's 
fisgshuly-elear  maimer  of  ilhistratiog  or  proving  the 
iketssad  discoveries  of  .Astronomical  Science — instances 
•f  idiieh  abound  in.  the  volume— and  those  q»ecnlations 
which  are.  mere  chaiaeteristie  of  the  genius  of  the 
«ite,aa<lof  th#  general  seepe  of  his  book.  Many  will, 
10  dovbt,  prefer  tiie  more  teehnieal  part  of  its  contents, 
— ihe  sdentiflc  and  precise  information.  It  would,  how- 
eTs,  be  marring  the  unity  of  our  hasty  and  imperfect 
netios  to  diverge  into  this  departments  and  we  shall 
ttoeftn  eioee,  ae  we  began,  with  the 

QOBRIOH  IB  TO  IIFB  Ilf  THB  PLAITBIB. 

In  tiie  course  of  the  previous  expositions,  I  have 
^oken  often,  and  vrithout  shrinking;,  concerning  the 
piobable  existence  of  Life  through  all  these  spheres. 
Let  us  look  for  one  moment,  before  concluding  the  sub- 
ject)  at  the  real  nature  of  the  question,  which  is  of  sJl 
the  Bost  interesting.  It  appears  equivalent  to  this : 
Alt  we.  Without  pawing  into  extravagance,  entitled  to 
Mine  that  Forces,  which  in  so  fiff  as  we  have  posi- 
tively traeed  ihem,  enter  as  essentials  into  the  constitu- 
te of  our  Eitfth,  are  not  confined  within  its  conditions ! 
^Hiink  of  Gravity.  Before  Science  raised  the  veil  from 
the  distant,  we  knew  it  only  in  the  fiict  of  the  fall  of  a 
stooe,  or  in  the  roundness  of  a  drop  of  water  ;  note,  we 
hate  followed  it  thiough  the 'complex  motions  of  the 
Moon,  and  through  the  oider  of  the  entire  system.  It 
pvnes  the  eomets  through  the  abysses  ;  it  governs  the 
oihits  of  the  double  and  triple  stars  ;  it  guides  Uie  Sun 
m  his  path  through  the  skies,  ay,'and  even  those  stupen- 
doQs  evoluMomi  of  firmaments,  during  which  the  stars 
fougiegate  into  daizling  clusters,  or  arrange  themselves 
in  gftfaoies.  Boundless  the  sphere  of  this  Force  ;  and 
Bhsll  an  energy  yet  nobler,  more  subtle,  probably  with  a 
not  much  mere  profound,  be  fkneled  so  weak,  so  feeble, 
n  dependent  on  eirenmstance,  that  only  in  our  world, 
oreooie  one  like  it,  it  is  free  to  work  out  its  wonderfel 
piodnets  t  Look  at  its  history  in  that  very  Earth.  In 
the  ebalk  eliflk,  in  eavcms  unseen  by  the  Sun,  in  marshes 
that  to  Man  are  desolatien  and  death.  Life  yet  teems 
uid  rejoices — ^ita  forms  growing  in  adi^tation  to  their 
fOBdidoas,  Long  ages  ago  the  odd  Trilobite  swarmed 
Jnoor oceans,  and  the  liurge-eyed  Ichthyosaur  dashed 

*  **  Aod  yet,  why  should  foliage  be  ^rtm  in  the  Moon  ?** 
ttb  FrofeeMr  NiehoL  There  ii  no  reason  whatever.  M neh 
iotiage  oa  eaitii  exhibte  dlifersnt  hues,  as  purple,  biown,  and 


through  their  waterB«  These  are  all  gone  ;  but  nlastio 
Nature,  ever  forming  with  ceaseless  activity,  has,  by  the 
most  mysterious  of  her  actions,  brought  up  new  forms 
to  play  their  parts  among  her  vast  scenes.  Through 
Space,  as  through  l%ne,  she  is  doubtless  working  ;  and 
with  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  evolving  far  nUghtier 
results  than  the  formation  of  inoi^ganic  worlds.  I  see 
this  in  the  blush  of  the  morning  which  beams  on  all 
these  globes,  and  there,  too,  awaJkens  the  glad  creatures 
from  their  repose.  I  see  it  in  the  downfal  of  evening, 
that  speaks  of  refreshment  from  toil,  but  also  of  the 
living- time  of  activities  not  fitted' for  the  Sun.  I  see  it 
in  the  progress  of  the  Earth,  and  in  its  course,  through 
much  conjdict,  towards  perfection :  for  its  rocks  and 
stones  tell  not  only  of  change  but  of  the  struggles  of  its 
creatures  to  become  linked  to  something  higher : — Yes  I 
ye  Worlds,  wondrous  and  iimumerable,  that  shine  aloft, 
and  shovrer  around  us  your  many  mystic  infinenoes^ — 
ye,  too,  are  the  abodes  of  sentience  suited  to  your  oon- 
ditions,  ay,  and  of  Intelligence,  different,  far  different 
fh)m  ours,  and  in  states  of  approach  to  the  Divinity  of 
all  possible  gradations  ;  but  of  which  every  constituent, 
where  every  oreature  of  whatever  Idnd,  is  pressing  out- 
ward like  the  bud  in  Spring,  and  stretohing  with  long- 
ings that  are  unutterable  towards  the  Infiiutb  and  the 
Etkbnil  I 

Idany  fine  illustrative  plates,  and  usefol  diagrams, 
give  additional  value  to  this  sequel  to  the  Architecture 
of  the  Hdotent;  this  eloquent  exposition  of  our  own 
sttblime  system/--ear  small  province  in  Universal  Being. 
And  how  emphatically  it  merits  the  Epithet  sublime,  we 
Biay  gather  from  this  brief  passage,  w&ich  follows  a  fa- 
miliar description  of  the  Solar  Heavens : — . 

But  these,  numbers,  however  much  they  astound  the 
reason  and  overwhelm  the  imagination,  ares  indeed,  only 
dry  bones ;  and  represent  not  tiie  living  object.  Conceive 
in  space,  unsupported,  unrelated,  solitary,  and  serene,  the 
m^estte  Sum,  diffusing  aseiukd  him  a  flood  of  light,  at 
first  sight  boundless,  dense .  as  himself  on  his  surface, 
but  gradually  thinning  as  it.  pierces  the  surrounding 
depths :  passing  far  beyond  Uranus,  which  is  still  en- 
lightened as  by  a  thousand  of  our  Moons — then  fading 
and  fading,  until  it  melts  into  the  Infinite  Obscure. 
Placed  at  various  depths  within  this  sphere  of  light, 
are  various  bodies,  each  confined  to  its  appointed  pro- 
fiindity,  and  at  a  fixed  distance  rolling  around  ite 
Inminary  with  the  speed  of  .lightning.  .  Rightly  to  un- 
derstand the  scene,  we  most  eaoape  from  the  Earth, 
and,  leaving  day  and  night,  pass  to  the  verge  of  that 
radiance.  As  if  through  a  globe  of  some  precious  stone 
that  has  concentrated  light  in  its  centre,  looking  in- 
wards, how  wottderfol  thoee  activities  appear  1  On- 
wards dash  the  planets,  sweeping. through  li^ht  with 
inoonoeivable  swiftness ;  each,  also,  as  it  rolls,  whirling 
on  its  axis — its  dark  side  ever  flashing  towards  the 
Sun ;  and  again,  through  some  mysterious  agfency,  obe- 
diently returning  into  Nights  Mighty  UniVerse  I-— even 
if  this  were  all  I  But  see  also  its  minutisB.  lliose  de- 
pendant rolling  orbs  have  often  attendants  which  sweep 
swiftly  around  tkem,  and  revel  also,  and  most  variously, 
in  the  light  of  the  Sun.  And  on  the  suifeees  of  all, 
ever  as  tikey  move.  Powers  rage  and  foam,  doing  the 
behests  of  Ood,  and  at  his  word  being  stiU. 

Such  is  the  magnificent  subject  of  this  work;  and  such 

the  lucid,  attractive,  and  often  eloquent  and  impressive 

manner  in  which  it  is  disoussed. 

Ireland  Before  and  After  the  Union  with  Cheat  Britain. 

By  R.  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq.    Octavo.    Pp.424. 

London:  W.  S.  Orr  ^  Co. 

Mr.  Martin  enjoys  oensiderable  eelebrity  as  a  staii»' 
tieal  writer.  He  has  here,  in  a  goodly  volume  inscribed 
to  the  Premier,  set  himself  to  prove  that  Ireland  is  in  a 
much  better  condition,  as  to  production,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, than  prior  to  the  Union,  which,  it  is  alleged,  has 
impeded  her  agriculture,  mined  her  manuftetnres,  and 
entaiM  all  kinds  of  misery  and  degntdaticin  upon  her 
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pe<^le.  Now,  no  fliliikiog  man  belitres  Inland  to  bo  in  ft 
positively  worse  eondition  than  before  1800,  irithont  the 
oopioos'proofe  offered  bjMr.Martin'8  reasoning  and  nnine« 
voas  statistioal  tables.  Thtro  is  not  more  soTere  distress 
now  fdt,  not  noio  aotaal  porertj;  bat  the  roTorse.  Yet 
there  exists  a  mnoh  greater  panper  popnlstion,  in  spito 
of  the  increased  retams  shown  by  the  Savings  Banks, 
Post  Office,  Stamps,  Excise,  &c^  &c.:  for  the  Union, 
whatever  else  it  nifty  hftve  dono»  bfts  surely  not  ^  depo* 
pnlfttod  Irriand,"  as  ito  enemies  tometimes  preposter- 
ously allege.  In  point  of  faot,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land has  been  doubled  since  the  Union.  Now  a  popu- 
lation already  too  dense  in  a  country  much  of  the 
snrface  of  which  is  held  by  Mr.  Jdaxtin.  to  be  unfit  for 
eultivation,  and  in  which  there  are  no  manufactures,  is 
oonsidered  by  him  one  of  the  great  and  growing  evils 
of  Ireland,  **  The  population  has  far  outstripped  the 
augm^Dtation  of  property."  In  Scotland,  where  much 
of  the  soil  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  worst 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  these  worst  parts,  whether  monn- 
tain,  bog,  or  lake,  are  of  vast  extent,  the  population  is 
86  to  the  square  mile,  while  in  Ireland  it  is  251  !  And 
in  Scotland  manufactures  are  so  extensive  and  prospe- 
rous as  to  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  population. 
This  demonstrates,  we  fear,  that  something  more  than 
perfect  religious  equality  is  required  to  give  permanent 
peace  to  Ireland. 

Ilr.  Martin  has  injured  the  effect  of  his  ^  Facts  and 
Figures,"  by  giving  his  work  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fbnoe  of  what  is  indefensible ;  or  of  making  out  a  case 
fbr  the  English  government  of  all  times  against  the  Irish 
nation  at  all  periods.  Whom  his  labours  are  direct- 
ed to  disproving  and  refuting  the  Anti-Saxon  oxaggo- 
rations  of  the  Dublin  Com  Exchange  orators,  they  are 
highly  useful  and  commendable. 

Xi/#<  of  St.  BUphin,  Founder  of  HU  dtUvcUm  Ord^r, 
pp.  186.    London:  Toovey. 

If  this  Life  of  St.  Stephen  should  be  well-received,  we 
are  to  have  a  sories  of  suoh  Ltvos  from  some  purtly 
Catholic  source,  though  we  eannot  tell  whether  it  be 
Papist  or  Poseyite :  the  disciples  of  the  one  sect  being 
as  much  devoted  to  the  saints  as  the  other.  The  Life  of 
St.  Stephen  Harding,  however,  forms  entertaining  read- 
ing; and  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  is  not 
vrithout  instruction.  St.  Stephen,  though  he  flourished 
in  France,  was  an  Englishman;  and,i^m  his  surname  of 
Harding,  is  imagined  to  have  been  a  Saxon.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  great  reformer  of  corruptions  and  abuses, 
the  spiritual  father  of  St.  Bernard,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
eipal  founders  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  The  Life  is 
written  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  author's  intention,  we  hope  his  book  may  have 
the  effect  of  exhibiting  the  fruitlessness  nf  the  recluse 
life,  even  where  th^  professors  are  as  devoted,  zealous, 
lad  rigidly  self-denied  as  was  St.  Stephen.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  renewal  of  monastic  orders  in  England,  it  must 
be  those  of  St.  Ashley,  and  not  of  St.  Pusey  or  St.  Froude. 

Agtifihonuii  a  Eomanoe.  1  voL  Moxon« 
We  have  perused  this  little  volnme  with  delight  not 
nnminglftd  with  wonder ;  for  so  rave  ft  combination  of 
learning  and  poetry,  philosophy  and  romanoe,  has  sel- 
dom been  eonflned  within  so  narrow  a  oompass.  While 
eonfessing  that  (in  the  spirit  of  the  SVenoh  eritio  who, 
wlien  labouring  against  dassioal  tragedy,  exclaimed  in 
despair — 

J*  Qui  «M  dilmrora  dm  Qroo9  tt  iie9jhm<iAm/* } 


WO  faftitt  boon  somotinfes  tonpfod  io  ftJaenlate,  aft< 

emsftde  ftgainst  the  ^fonlftting  libraries, «  Save  us  ft 
flie  Saracens !  **  we  are  now  half-tempted  to  enl 
under  the  banner  of  the  Crescent. 

The  design  of  Agaihania  is,  manifestly,  to  pass  in 
Tiew  the  varions  religions  of  the  aaoient  world ;  the 
posing  spirits  of  Faith  and  Reason  being  embodiec 
the  persons  of  Agathonla  the  Christian  martyr, 
Telephus  the  student  of  Alexandria.    The  theolog; 
the  little  romiace  be  on  its  head ;  for  we  know  of 
ohnxeh,4>r  rather  of  no  dinroh  establishment,  to  w) 
it  is  likely  to  prove  acceptable.    But  cJko  will  ran 
insensible  to  the  force  of  the  language,  the  beant; 
the  description,  the  humanity  of  the  doctrines,  and 
spirit  of  tenderness,  holiness,  and   grace,  perrad 
every  line  of  the  work  1    Eloquent  as  the  poetr} 
Byron,  or  prose  of  Macaulay,  we  doubt  not  that 
picture  of  the  valley  of  Lamaca  will  attract  man} 
our  English  yachters  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
glected  island  of  Bhodes. 

The  Year  Book  of  FaoUfor  1844. 

TbJB  work  maintains  its  usual  oharaotei',  Itiia  n 
oellaneons  oolloction  of  fitets  on  subjects  conneqted  n 
science  and  the  useftil  arts,  especially  as  these  are  n 
servient  to  improvements  in  mannfifcctnres  and  domet 
economy.  The  Faets  are  diligently  and  judiciously  glei 
ed  from  the  now^apers,  and  the  literary  and  soient 
journals  of  the  Continent  and  the  United  States,  as  well 
those  of  Enghud.  As  a  qpooimen  we  give  the  fbllowi 
usefhl  notioe  of  the  Mauhb  Savbtt  PonraaioxAu,  c< 
struotod  by  Liontenant  Irvine : — ^  It  is  so  oonstrnd 
that  neither  water  nor  damp  air  ean  penetrate  any  ^ 
of  it,  although  immersed  in  water  for  monUis.  It  ii 
buoyant  that,  in  case  of  accident,  it  oould  be  throi 
overboard  with  a  grapnel  and  few  ihthoms  of  rope  i 
tached,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  the  contents  perfet 
Although  the  safety  of  valuable  property  and  documei 
is  of  great  importance,  it  is  only  secondary  to  the  salv 
tion  of  human  life.  The  writer  has  witnessed  the  el 
cacy  of  the  Portmanteau,  at  the  baths  in  the  Westmi 
ster  Road,  when  a  small  trunk  filled  with  clothes  support* 
in  the  water  six  grown  people  ;  and  after  floating  sb» 
for  an  hour  or  two,  was  opened  and  the  contents  we 
found  perfectly  dry.** 

lUudraH0UioftkoTh4oryamdPradic$<^  VeiUilatioi 
friik  Bmarkt  on  Warming^  Exdutwo  LigkHnh** 
the  Communication  of  Sound.  Octavo,  pp.  451 ;  wi 
numerous  Illustrative  Figures.  By  David  Bo8W( 
R^d,  M.D.,  F.E.S.E.,  &o.,  &c.,  &c.    Longman  &  Co 

When  a  man  of  science  and  of  genetal  ability  derot 
much  of  his  attention  to  any  special  object,  the  tri 
principles  of  whidh  are  only  to  be  ascertained  by  loQ 
minnte,  and  oarefiU  aeientifio  investigation,  it  is  next  < 
impossible  that  he  shall  not  make  valuable  diseorerie 
Such  absorbing  objects,  pursued  for  a  course  of  Jf^ 
with  unabating  zea^  have  Ventilation  and  AoooBtics,  i 
applied  to  public  buildings,  dwelling-houses,  sbopfi,  v 
manufoetories,  been  to  Dr.  B.  Beid.  In  this  rolajse  li 
details  his  experiments,  and  communicates  at  gf^' 
length  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  The  impoi 
tance  of  his  investigations  to  the  public  health,  and  ^^ 
material  well-being  and  comfort  of  every  indiTidasI  c 
every  class,  cannot  easily  be  over-rated.  And  the  m* 
terial  or  scientific  results  of  his  investigations  w«^; 
more  worthy  of  commendation  than  the  P****^^^  j 
thropio  spirit  which  pervades  the  Treatise/    Tbongi 
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AewkisMM  tob«8ftad]Ad  by ANUtMtf, alup'biiild* 
OBythoM  who  hftre  tbe  npcraton^Mue  ^f  bealth  in 
Impitolf^  Mbaftlfly  Ac.,  dcCf  liT  alao  cootuns  many  im- 
portttt  hintSy  and  pfmotical  diieotioiii,  by  irfaicb  every 
Kider  may  pn^  in  the  regulation  of  bia  doniestiG 
mugemeBteyaiid  eqMoially  on  the  important  sobjeet  of 
Ventilation. 

FrindpUi  of  Education,  PraeticaUy  eonrid&red,  wUh  an 
apeeial  refertnce  to  ike  pretent  ttate  of  Female  Educa- 
tion in  England.  By  M.  A.  Stodart^  author  of  "  Erery- 
d»7  Duties,**  ^  Hints  on  Reading/'  &c.  Pp.  281. 
loudoo :  Seeley^  Bumside,  &  Seeley. 

This  treatise,  by  an  authoress  with  whose  preyious 
works  we  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted,  is 
distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  even  intellectual  rigour, 
though  not  Trithout  a  taiut  of  dogmatism,  or  rather,  some- 
thi]^  too  much  of  the  tone  of  the  schoolmistress.  We 
an  not,  howeTor,  aware  that  the  writer  is  a  practical  in- 
stnetreas.  To  characterize  the  work  would  require 
noch  more  space  than  we  can  at  present  afford  for  such 
grare  and  important  matters  as  those  of  which  it  treats ; 
but  we  consider  it,  oTen  from  a  slight  glance  into  its 
contents,  a  treatise  well  worth  the  attention  of  mothers, 
and  those  who  are  intrusted  with  female  education  in  the 
widest  sense  embraced  by  the  phrases  moral  and  intellec- 
toa]  eoUnre.  The  authoress  denounces  the  modem  parrot- 
ing fljstem  of  instructing  by  catechisms  ;  thinks  meanly 
^tbe  ordinary  class  of  elementary  school-books ;  and  has 
a  Teiy  bad  opinion  of  female  boarding-schools.  We  can* 
not  »j  more,  save  that  we  conceive  the  book  a  better 
ofijOnthe  whole,  than  some  that  we  have  seen  much 
freer  from  what  we  consider  blemishes. 

?ltilidogieal  Proofe  of  the  Original  Unitv  and  JtecvU 
Origin  of  the  Human  Bace,  Derived  from  a  Compari- 
99n  of  ti^  Languagee  of  Ana,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America  f  being  an  Inguiry  how  far  the  d{ference9  in 
t^  Languages  ofthf  Globe  are  referribU  to  cckueee  now 
bo^Mrofaois.  By  Arthur  James  Johnes,  Esq,  Octavo, 
pp.  315.    London:  Samuel  Clarke. 

Some  of  the  0peenlatioii«  of  this  leanied  work  m»y,&e 
^e^on,  be  deemed  fanciful,  and  its  proo^  and  demon* 
Ktntiotts  far-fetefaed ;  but  many  of  them  are,  neverthe- 
loB,  eieeedingly  plausible  and  ingenious  :  and  instead 
4  she  lepolsiwo  dryness  wbioh  might  be  assumed  to 
ebasterixe  a  purely  philologies  Treatise,  a  wide  range 
•f  ap4  illnatraftion  rendem  much  of  the  dissertation 
ittnetive  reading,  even  to  those  who  may  can  little  for 
iUaain  object. 

TU  Trtaeury  of  Hietory;  comprising  a  General  IntrO' 
duetory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  and  a  Series  of  Separate  Histories  of  every 
prindpai  Nation  thatexists:  ^eirIUse,Progress,Present 
Condition,  ^c,  ^e.  By  Samuel  Maunder,  Author  of 
"The  Treasory  of  Knowledge,"  ** Biographical  Trea- 
nuy,"  &C.,  &e.  12mo,  double  columns,  pp.  864. 
Longman  &  Company. 

The  above  is  a  title-page  of  large  promise,  though  we 
itrctaj  the  ample  contents  of  this  weighty  Treasury 
n^iBs  it.  This  History  of  Great  Britain,  particularly 
i&  its  recent  periods,  is  properly  given  with  considerable 
fthiMs  of  detail,  and  not  in  the  usual  dry  or  formal  style 
<)f  abridgments. 

Tit  Uniud  States  of  America:  their  History  from  the 
JEariieA  Period;  th^  Industry,  Commerce,  Banking 
TranauUons,  and  National  Worhs;  thsur  InstUutionf 


and  Character,  PoHiiMrf,  Soeiai,  and  Literary,  By 
Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.E.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  II. 
Oliver  &  Boyd. 

This  volume  commenees  with  the  history  of  the  rove* 
lutionary  war,  and  eomes  down  to  the  Peace  after  the 
second  war  with  Britain.  It  also  oontaittB  some  vidu- 
able  chapters  on  the  political  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  their  agriculture  und  manufactures,  domestio 
and  foreign  commerce,  &g.,  &o.  We  wait  for  the  eon** 
elusion  of  the  work  to  say  our  say  of  what  promises  to 
be  the  most  valuable  digest  which  has  yet  appeared,  in 
the  entire  series  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 

Introductory  Booh  of  the  Sciences,  adapted  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Students*  In  tuH>  Parts.  Part 
I.,  Physical, — II.,  Natural  Science,  By  James  Nicol: 
Illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  five  Engravings  04 
wood.  Pp.144.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd. 
This  little  work  may  be  cited  to  show  how  far  con- 
densation of  knowledge  and  cheapness  of  price  can  hp 
carried.    It  is  remarkable  for  both  qualities. 

Backgammon,  its  History  and  Practice,  by  the  Author  of 
Whist;  with  Illustrations  by  Kenny  Meadotcs. 

We  should  have  imagined  that  so  simple  a  game  a4 
backgammon  could  hardly  have  stood  even  a  s»ivl| 
Treatise  Hke  this ;  but  we  were  altogether  mist«,ken,  A 
clever  writer,  and  Kenny  Meadows,  may,  between  theilii 
make  something  good  of  anyjihing,  or  nothing. 

MomenU  of  Thought  en  Subfeels  Spiritual,  Experisnental, 
and  Practical.  By  Samuel  Alexander  Bradshaw; 
London:  6.  Virtue. 

A  little  book  written  from  an  excellent  motive,  and 
which  appears  to  us  to  answer  the  writer's  end.  A  few 
apt  words  from  the  Sacred  Writings  are  generally  as- 
sumed as  a  text  or  title  ;  and  the  discourse  or  Thought 
on  these  is  pithy  fti^d  brief. 

The  Gleaner,    By  Mrs.  J.  Parkerson.     Two  volumes. 

Saunders  &  Otley, 

This  is  a  lady'e  eoramon-plaee  book,  and  one  di#« 
playing  no  remarkable  research.  The  book  ie  neatly 
<(  got-up,"  as  laundresses,  managers,  and  new  publisher^ 
say  s  and  exhibits  a  eomfortable  list  of  names  for  what 
sve  delioately  termed^  preSagaged  eopies,''  which  maM^I 
it  the  less  necessary  to  eay  moeh  about  its  structure  nnd 
contents. 

A  Treatise  on  Moral  Freedom;  containing  In^isriesin* 
to  the  Operations  of  the  Intellectual  Principles  in  cou" 
nexion  with  Moral  Agency  and  Besponsibility,  but  es" 
pedaUy  with  Volition  and  Moral  Freedom,  By  Wil- 
liam  Cairns,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  Bel&st  College.  Octavo,  pp.  i96.  Long* 
man  ft  Co. 

The  Doctrine  of  Changes  as  applicable  both  to  thelnstitU' 
tions  of  SodcU  Life,  and  to  the  Progressive  Order  of 
Nature.  By  the  Author  of  '^  The  Morning  and  Evening 
Sacrifice,"  ••  The  True  Plan  of  a  Living  Temple,"  &c., 
&o.    l2mo, pp. 620.    Edinburgh:  Clark. 

A  Treatise  on  Grammati^  Punctuation,  designed  for 
Letter^Writers,  Authors,  PrinterSf  and  Conductors  of 
ike  Press;  and  for  the  Usecf  Academies  and  SchoolSf 
By  John  Wilson«  Manchester:  Published  by  the 
Aath<^9  and  sold  by  ftU  Booksellers. 

Pcmata  Lyriea  versa  Latino  rimante  Scripta.  Hen- 
rico D.  Ryder,  in  Ecclesia  Cathedrali  Lichfieldensi 
CaoonieOf  Fp*  1 87»   London :  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 
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NEW  POEMS. 

Ths  foeto  and  draiatifU  hsre  got  so  long  a  way 
a-liead  of  ns,  that  we  despair  of  again  OTertaking  their 
rapid  aurefa  before  midsaauner.  To  the  number  of 
Tolnmee  pnt  forth,  we  hare  now  to  add — 

L  Piuf  Lbatb.  By  K  Honckton  Milnes.  London : 
Ifoxon. 

IL  PoBifs  BT  Jamsb  Rcmell  Lowkll.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cambridge :  Owen. 

III.  The  Silent  Yiuaoe.  A  Poem  with  Notes.  By 
Thomas  Clarke^  author  of  ''A  Day  in  May,"  " Donna 
Rosa,"  &c  fto.    London :  Piekering. 

lY.  Spiutval  Thoughts;  a  Poem:  akd  Other 
PoBifS.  By  George  Wingfield,  Esq.,  author  of  ^Soli- 
tude," &e.    London :  Newberry. 

V.  O'SuuJTAR  the  Bahdit  Chief:  a  Legehd  of 
KiLLAxmnr.  By  Viscount  Massereene  and  Femurd. 
Dublin:  Curry. 

VI.  Ea&lt  Houbs  ahd  Suhmke  Dbbams.  Saunders 
motley. 

VII.  Poems  by  Euzabbth  D.  Mackat,  a  Gbbat- 

OBAirDDAVOBTEB  OF  THE  CELEBEATED  FlOEA  MaCDOKALD. 

Elgin :  Blacdonald.  Lest  this  title  should  mislead  any 
one,  we  nay  state  that  these  poems  are  not  JaeobUe,  but, 
in  accoidaaee  with  the  New  Spirit  of  the  Age — rdigunu. 

VIII.  Lots  anp  Jeaxodst.     A  Tragedy  for   the 

HfllMML  

l^RIAL  WORKS. 

Beu's  COKFQttnOllS  FBOH  THE  LiTVBOT.     PsrtS  IV. 

aadV. 

Kkioht's  PopinLAn  Pictobial  AjrnquiTiB.   Part  IV. 

Maxwell's  Uisioet  of  the  Ieisb  REBELuoir  of 
1798.    Part  in. 

The  LoivDOE  Polttbchiiic  Maoaziee.    No.  III. 

Chahbbbs'  Ctclopjeoia  of  Emoush  Litbbatvbb. 
Part  XIV. 

The  Mtttjm.  of  Deanhavoh.  Parts  XII.  and  XIII. 
—-These  Parts  conclude  a  Scottish  tale  of  humble  and 
middle  lifs,  (interspersed  with  songs  and  f ogitive  Terses,) 
which,  we  are  giTcn  to  understand,  has  been  as  popular 
in  its  natiye  land  as  fkom  its  pleasant  rein  and  cheeiftil 
and  healthy  moral  it  deserred  to  be.  Dot's  IllustrationB 
in  the  concluding  numbers  are  peculiarly  good.  They 
haTe  all  the  charaeter  and  spirit  which  ought  to  distin- 
guish such  pictures,  without  the  gross  caricature  and 
M^ine9$  which  disfigure  many  of  the  sketches  of  the 
London  artists*  — 

PAMPHLETS. 

TEsmioinAL  to  Me.  Rowland  Hill. 

The  State  and  Pbospbcts  of  Penny  Postage,  as 
Detbloped  in  the  Etidence  taken  befobe  the  Post- 
age Cohmittee  of  1843 ;  with  Incidental  Rexa&ks 
on  the  Testimont  of  the  Post-office  Authobities,  and 
AN  Appendix  op  Cobbbbpondence.  .  By  RowWd  Hill. 
London  :  Knight  &  Co. 

%*  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  Taloable  pamphlet  has  been 
yery  long  of  reaching  us,  and  merits  a  much  ftiUer  ex- 
amination than  can  at  this  time  be  giyen  to  its  impor- 
tant contents.  We  therefore  only  notice  it  to  prefSftoe  a 
piece  of  intelligence  which  must  be  warmly  welcome 
fhim  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's.  There  seems  at 
last  a  plan  in  eontemplation  to  oflbr  a  publle  testimony 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  for  the 
inestimable  blessing  which  he  has  been  the  means  of 


coofeRing  upon  his  country.  His  eminent  serrioes 
the  eommeree  and  general  business  of  the  country 
haye  always  been  disposed  to  consider  as  secondary 
the  yet  undeyeloped  and  unmeasured  moral  adTsntSj 
wUch  cheap  postage  must  ultimately  produce;  a 
which  entitle  Mr.  Hill  to  the  name  of  the  first  eda 
tor  and  intellectual  improyer  of  lus  age. 

Ladies — ^women,  indeed,  of  all  ranks — ^wiTeB,moth( 
daughters,  nay,  children,  who  haye  already  participfti 
in  the  blessings  diffused  by  an  easy  means  of  contin 
intercourse  with  i^osM— must  be  so  sensible  of  wl 
they  owe  to  Cheap  Postage,  that  we  are  certain  of  t 
lealous  cooperation  of  the  whole  fomale  world  in  i 
extensiye  plan  that  may  be  suggested  for  express; 
their  gratitude  to  their  cdmmon  benefactor.  We  h 
not  yet  seen  any  definite  plan  of  subscription  prom 
gated  tnm  authority.  But  let  London  once  tell  the  F 
yinces  what  is  expected  firom  them,  or  rather  how 
proceed,  and  there  is  no  fear  whateyer  of  the  signal  bei 
promptly  and  eagerly  responded  to,  and  the  right  thj 
done  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  Pbeseht  Ststeh  of  Publishing;  being 

EXAHINATION  OF  A  PbOPOSED  PlaN  FOR  SUPERSEDING  ] 

contained  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled  **  Reasons  for  Es 

BUSHING  AN  AuTHOB'S  PUBLICATION  SoClETYf  BY  WEI 
LiTEBABT  LaBOUB   WOULD    BBCXITE   A    HORB  ADEQCi 

Rewaed,  and  the  Pbicb  of  all  Books  bb  much  i 
DucED." — ^Tlus  were  "  a  consummation  deyontlj  to 
wished ;"  but,  unfortunately,  the  EMmination  dem( 
strates  it  to  be,  like  many  other  excellent  Bchemi 
totally  impracticable.  As  the  project  seems  to  ha 
made  little  impression,  or  rather  to  haye  fallen  to  t 
ground  before  it  was  fkirly  launched,  we  need  not  a 
more  of  the  reply. 

A  WoBD  on  TWO  ON  Poet  Wine,  ADDRBSSto  to  n 
Public  geneballt,  bot  particulablt  to  Private  Ge 
TUBMEN,  &c,  &c,  &c.  By  One  Residing  in  Portugal  f 
Eleyen  Years.— This  pamphlet  is  an  exposition  of  t1 
manner  in  which  port  wine  is  adulterated  l>efbre  it  lear 
Portugal  The  writer  is  a  port-wine  merchant,  ai 
wishes  to  reform  abuses  which  are  striking  at  the  too 
of  his  trade. 

Letter  on  Free  Trade,  addbbssbd  to  Lord  Jo£ 
Russell.  By  Walter  Fletcher.  Fourth  Edition.-V* 
are  glad  to  see  so  many  editions  of  this  yaloable  pampi 
let.  The  deafest  adder  must  at  last  listen.  Webai 
hopes  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  do  not  quite  despair  of  ^ 
<'iUnstrioushouseofRassell,"thoughremoyedby80Bi*ii 

more  descents  aboye  the  sound  of  "*  popular  damoor. 
Lbtteb  to  the  Lobd  ADyocATE  OF  SootlaW),  show 

ING   THE  UBGENT  ExPEDIENCT  OF  CEBIAIN  ALTEEATIO. 

in  begaed  to  the  Tbial  by  Jubt  of  inteicaib  Jub 
Cases.     Edinburgh :  Clark.— The  necessity  of  *>ib 
change  of  the  nature  suggested  in  this  Letter,  h«» 
beUeye,  been  rather  generaUy  folt  among  the  ncmw 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Scotland,  and  was  fkeq^ej  • 
indeed,  argued  in  our  own  pages  by  the  ^•^^     '  ^|j, 
Darling,  W.S.     The  pamphlet  is  worthy  we  pa 
attention.  g^g, 

A  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  ^^"■""''JLa,  »t 
Essays.    By  John  Gwyther  Hughes,  Esq.,  Bs«i«"' 

^^"  «T»  Pbactica' 

Railway  Reform  :  Its  ExPEDinHC*  anp  * 

BiLiTY.    People's  Edition. 
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BLANKS  AND  PRIZES ;  OR,  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 

A  TALE.    BY  MBS.  GOBK'-'(Continuedffvmpage2l2of  our  April  Number.) 


PABT  vn. 

In  a  moment  jKrvants  were  despatched  in  search 
of  ih£  medical  attendant  of  the  family ;  and  to  do 
jostice  to  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  the  sight  of 
Maigaret,paleand  senseless  before  him,  even  though 
he  isi  believed  her  guilty,  cut  him  to  the  souL 
He  had  never  thought  her  utterly  lost,— only 
estranged  from  him  in  affection,  and  weakened  in 
principle  ;  but  now  that  he  beheld  her  as  one  dead, 
eren  this  surmise  was  foigotten.  He  saw  in  her 
once  more  the  faithful  wife  of  hb  youth. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  was  even  partially 
Rstoied  to  herself.  When  she  did  recover  her 
consciousness,  her  husband  wisely  judged  that  she 
hid  better  find  herself  with  Lily  and  the  servants ; 
that  he  had  better  not  offer  himself  to  her  notice. 
Bat  on  quitting  the  room  with  the  medical  man, 
the  communication  made  to  him  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  reassure  his  feelings. 

''Has  anything  occurred  to  Lady  Erskine,  Sir, 
nay  I  ask,  to  produce  this  nervous  criabl"  said 
Dr.  Wilson ;  ''  or  am  I  to  suppose  it  merely  symp- 
tomatic 1" 

^  I — I  fancy  she  has  been  a  little  flurried  this 
ffloming,"  replied  Eiskine,  fancying  that  perfect 
sincerity  might  be  essential  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid. 

*^I  am  almost  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tto ;  ''for^  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  uneasy  on 
lady  En^ne's  account.  You  must  have  perceived, 
Hke  myself,  a  great  change  in  her?" 

''I  hare  certainly  seen  her  hw  at  times ;  the 
Rsult,  perhaps^  of  family  cares.  The  children  are 
occasionally  too  much  for  her  l  '* 

''It  18  true  there  are  few  such  mothers  and 
muses  as  Lady  Erskine!  But  the  change  to 
which  I  allude  has^  I  fear,  some  more  serious 
oi%in.  When  the  boys  had  the  measles  last 
winter,  .and  little  Hany  was  so  slow  in  his  recov- 
ery, I  was  here^  Sir,  as  you  may  remember,  daily ; 
that  is,  as  you  do  not  remember,  for  you  were  on 
duty  at  Windsor.  But  I  recollect  saying  once  to 
Lady  EIrskine,  when  she  followed  me  to  the  door 
to  ask  my  opinion  of  the  child,  (then  on  the  eve  of 
convalesoence,)  that  I  wished  I  thought  her  half 
u  welL  She  tried  to  laugh  off  the  diarge  of  in- 
^uposttion.  Bat  we  Doctors  are  always  on  the 
alert  in  such  matters ;  and  I  had  not  been  shak- 
ing hands  with  her  twice  a^^lay  for  three  weeks, 
without  disoorering  that  her  strength  was  consum- 
ing under  a  low  fever.  I  could  not  persist,  when 
she  stated  herself  to  be  *mll^quiie  well,'  only  a 
TOL,  Uw — w>.  cxxv. 


little  fatigued  by  nursing  and  anxiety.  I  should 
have  appeared,"  added  Dr.  Wilson,  with  a  smile, 
*^  to  be  fishing  for  a  job !  But  I  did  not  the  less 
perceive,  with  regret,  that  something  was  sorely 
amiss ;  and  have  never  seen  her  ladyship  since, 
without  being  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  At 
present,  I  can  give  you  no  insight  into  the  cause 
of  all  this.  But  we  must  watch  carefully  over 
her.  Sir  Alexander.  I  say  we;  for,  to  a  woman 
like  Lady  Erskine,  the  care  and  tenderness  of  her 
family  are  of  almost  as  much  account  as  the  skill 
of  the  physician." 

This  bint  arose  from  the  private  observation  of 
a  man  familiar  with  the  ways  of  South  Street, 
that  Margaret  was  left  too  much  alone ;  that  Mar- 
garet was  the  burthen-bearer  of  the  house.  It 
served,  however,  to  increase  the  self-accusations  of 
her  husband ;  who  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  had  acted 
in  an  unmanly  manner,  by  letting  faU  upon  his 
wife  the  displeasure  he  had  concealed  from  her 
partner  in  error.  Harassed  and  perplexed,  it  was 
not  till  just  before  dinner,  not  till  the  candles  were 
lighted,  that  he  ventured  to  enter  Margaret's 
room.  She  was  up ;  she  had  refused  to  remain  in 
bed  ;  but  was  lying  on  her  sofa,  with  a  face  as 
white  as  alabaster,  and  eyes  still  glassy  from  the 
effects  of  recent  insensibility.  Writing  materials 
were  scattered  on  a  table  near  the  sofa,  and  an 
open  note  was  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  were  expect- 
ing his  arrival. 

**  Do  me  the  favour  to  read  and  send  that,"  said 
she,  extending  it  towards  her  husband,  instead  of 
replying  to  his  inquiries ;  and  without  noticing 
the  superscription,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  follow- 
ing few  lines : — 

'^  Dear  Lord  Baltimore, 

"  Have  I  your  permission  to  repeat  to  my  hus- 
band the  whole  of  our  conversation  this  morning  1 

**  Truly  yours,  M,  Erskike." 

And  though,  after  the  perusal,  he  entreated  her 
to  banish  the  subject  from  her  mind,  and  dissuaded 
her  from  sending  the  letter,  she  persisted  so  ear- 
nestly, that,  fiy^  minutes  afterwards,  it  was  on  its 
way  to  White's,  where  Baltimore  had  mentioned 
that  he  was  to  dine. 

Long  indeed  appeared  the  interval,  till  the  ser- 
vant brought  back  the  answer : — 

"  Every  syllable,  if  you  please;  dearest  Lady 
Erskine ;"  wrote  Lord  Baltimore  in  reply.  '* As  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  the  woman  who  has  long 
possessed  my  heart,  and  to  whom,  I  hope,  I  may 
yet  be  enabled  to  offer  my  hand,  Erskine  is  entitled 
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to  the  confidence.  Bat  his  nncomteoiif  manner  of 
accosting  me  to-day,  rendered  all  communication 
impossible.  I  shall  not  see  jou  to-morrow,  as  I 
leave  town  earlier  than  I  esp^sted*  Let  me,  there- 
fore, take  this  opportonitj  of  begging  yon  to  say 
for  me,  in  your  next  letter  to  Geoigiana,  all  that 
can  be  said  compatibly  with  the  nnfortnnate  posi- 
tion of  ^^  Your  sincere  friend, 

«B." 

Before  this  satisfactory  letter  amyed,  Sir  Alex- 
ander had  been  obliged  to  proceed  to  a  formal  din- 
ner-party at  the  house  of  Uie  Master  of  the  Horse. 
But  on  his  return  home,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
evening,  he  found  it  unopened  on  his  table,  enolot- 
ed  in  a  blank  cover,  and  addressed  to  him  by  his 
wife.  Heartstruck  and  ashamed  at  so  complete  a 
refutation  of  his  calumny,  he  longed  to  rush  into 
her  presence,  and  on  his  knees  implore  foigiveness. 
But  before  he  had  been  many  minutes  in  the 
house,  the  nurse,  who  had  attcoided  his  children 
ever  since  their  establishment  in  town,  made  her 
appearance,  to  acquaint  him  that  Lady  Eiskine 
had  undeigone  another  severe  attack;  that  Dr. 
Wilson  had  been  called  in,  had  prescribed  an 
opiate,  and  issued  strict  orders  that  she  should  not 
be  disturbed.  Her  room  was  closed;  only  Miss  Lily 
was  there,  watching  by  hermamma,  who  was  asleep. 

That  was  a  very  long  night  to  the  conscience- 
stricken  Erskine,  overwhelmed  with  compunction: 
for  his  cruel  injustice  towards  the  best  wife  and 
best  friend  ever  vouchsafed  by  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, occupied  a  first  place.  So  dense,  too,  as 
well  as  so  graceless,  had  he  shown  himself  in  the 
matter !  for  what  more  probable  than  an  attach- 
ment between  persons  so  well  assorted  as  Baltimore 
and  Geoigiaaa?  In  spite  of  the  asseverations  of 
the  former  that  he  riiould  never  marry,  what 
more  evident  to  any  man  in  his  senses^  than  the 
attraction  which  brought  these  two  people,  day 
after  day,  to  the  hum-drum  house  which  even  he^ 
thou^  it  contained  the  family  he  loved,  often  voted 
the  duUest  in  London?  ^He  was  an  ass  1  he 
admitted  that  he  was  an  ass  I  that  he  had  written 
himself  doim  an  ass!"  Alas!  he  had  not  yet  wisdom 
to  discover  that  he  was  something  infinitely  worse. 

Geoxgiana's  prospects,  however,  afibrded  him 
some  solace.  He  forgot  all  the  bitter  things  he 
had  said  to  his  wife,  and  the  monstrous  cruelty 
with  which  he  had  repaid  her  years  of  love  and 
fubmission  ;  while  reflecting  that,  among  the 
growing  honours  of  his  family,  would  be  that  of 
saluting  his  fair  cousin  as  ^^  Countess  of  Powder- 
ham!"  For  the  marriage  would  certainly  take 
place.  The  old  Earl  was  infirm  and  tottering  in 
his  place ;  and  Baltimore  the  very  man  to  main- 
tain his  afiections  unchanged,  to  the  end  of  a  hun- 
dred years. 

^It  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  my  girls!" 
pondered  the  now  worldly  man.  '^Lady  Carrols- 
town  is  not  in  a  good  set ;  and  Mrs.  Wakehuxst  a 
vulgar  woman.  But  when  Lily  comes  out,  she 
could  not  have  a  better  chaperon  than  such  a 
cousin  as  Lady  Powderham,  who  will  take  an  ex- 
cellent place  in  the  world,  and  has  tact  enough  to 
maintain  it.** 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  such  ffears  as  (mghi  to 


have  been  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  the  family 
physioian  on  Maigaret's  state  of  health,  he  was 
devising  means  for  superseding  her  in  the  public 
charge  of  her  daughters ;  who  he  fancied  might 
be  more  advantageously  established  under  the 
chaperonship  of  a  woman  of  higher  rank,  and  mon 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world. 

StiU,  the  better  principle  was  not  so  utterly  ex- 
tinguished, but  that  eventually  he  recurred  to  th( 
sufTerings  he  had  occasioned. 

^  Poor  thing !  she  has  taken  it  all  too  much  U 
heart,'*  thought  he.  '^Margaret  used  to  hay< 
more  sense ;  Margaret  used  to  have  higher  courage 
how  she  used  to  work  at  Apston,  and  without  \ 
murmur!  now,  the  least  thing  annoys  her,  an( 
she  is  as  nervous  as  a  fine  lady.  Poor  Matgy 
I  was  wrong  to  be  so  hasty;  but  appearance 
were  strangely  against  them.  Even  now,  I  thin] 
Baltimore  was  to  blame,  (so  intimately  ai  w 
have  lived  together,)  not  to  have  been  more  ex 
plidt  with  me  on  the  subject  of  Georgiana.  Bui 
in  their  love-affaurs,  some  men  are  strangel; 
punctilious.  I  am  glad  he  leaves  town  to-morroTv 
for  it  would  have  been  disagreeable  to  meet  bin 
after  the  scene  of  this  morning  I  I  scarcely  knoi 
how  I  shall  ever  fEtce  poor  Maigy,  particularly  a 
Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  she  must  be  kept  s 
quiet.  I  wiU  write  a  few  lines,  to  be  given  t 
her  when  she  wakes  in  the  morning ;  and  then 
unless  she  provokes  further  explanations,  let  th 
matter  rest.'* 

He  wrote,  therefore,  a  kind  note,  returning  he 
the  explanation  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  entreatin 
herfbxgivenees.  And  thus,  these  two  persons— wh 
had  once  existed  but  in  each  othei^'s  presence,  fel 
with  one  heart,  thought  with  one  mind,  breathe 
only  a  commingled  breath — ^were  reduced,  by  ti 
evil  influences  of  social  life,  to  conununicate  wit 
each  other,  though  abiding  under  the  same  ro< 
— by  letter ! 

Next  morning  the  offender  rose  with  the  fee 
ings  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  bad  fall  out  huntin 
the  precedhig  day.  Before  he  was  quite  drease 
Minchem  was  announced ;  and  on  proceeding  i 
the  breakfast-table  he  had  expected  to  find  solitai: 
not  only  the  Secretary  but  his  friend  Sir  Job 
Hall  was  awaiting  him. 

"I  have  brought  you  good  news,**  cried  tl 
former.  **  I  mentioned  to  Lord  Powderham,  son 
days  ago,  that  it  was  an  object  to  you  to  get  inl 
parliament ;  and  there  appears  every  probabilil 
that  government  will  have  a  seat  at  their  dispoii 
very  shortly.  The  old  Duke  of  Shrapnel  is  at  h 
last  gasp ;  and  Hexmgton  will  fall  in  to  ub,  whi 
Lord  HoUes  goes  to  the  Upper  House.'* 

**  Lord  Powderham  is  disposed,  then,  to  acc^ 
my  services?" 

*'  Of  course  he  is !   You  are  the  man  we  wanl 

We  shall  be  pleased,  ycu  will  be  pleased,  and  tl 

king  will  be  pleased,  who,  from  so  dutiful  a  ml 

jeot  as  myself,  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  obtaW 

precedency.'* 

**  What  the  deuce !  Is  Erskine  going  to  be  aei 
to  the  galleys?'*  cried  Sir  John  Hall,  throwii 
down  The  Morning  PotC 

<^He  is  going  to  take  sanctoary!**  said  the  q 
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eretaiy,  indieiaiiBly.  ^  Yon  and  Hemy  Qieatomc 
knoeked  him  up  between  jon  last  Aaoot.  Didn't 
th£7,£nkme?" 

^Wli7,  surely  yoa  had  not  a  heavy  book  at 
AieotV*  InqniTCd  Sir  John,  unable  to  oonceiye 
that  the  Ion  of  hundreds  might  produoe,  to  another 
muiy  the  lame  inoonvenienoa  at,  to  himself,  the  lose 
ofthoasanda. 

''Net  II  a  mere  trifle/'  cried  Erskine;  not 
wishing  to  render  the  lohedule  of  his  prirate 
•fbirs  the  property  of  the  dubs*  But  Mhichem 
chose  to  pereevere. 

''Were  I  in  your  plaoe,  ErBkine,  lucky  dog  as 
yoa  are,''  said  he,  ^  instead  of  seeking  seeuiity 
under  the  buff  coat  of  the  Commons,  I  should 
mike  a  bold  stroke  at  once  for  a  suit  of  Milan 
iteel  among  the  Lords.  Why  not  spell  for  a 
peerage?  They  say  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the 
king  is  more  partial  than  yourself." 

''What  have  I  done  to  deserve  it!  What  pxe- 
teit  is  there  for  such  a  distinction  V* 

"Who  talks,  now-a-days,  about  dessrti  or  pre- 
texts?" cried  the  Secretaiy.  ^'Irish  peerages,  which 
were  given  in  George  the  Third's  time,  to  those 
who  asked  inst  the  key  of  the  Birdcage  Walk,  (as 
the  lesser  favour  of  the  two,)  have  now  fallen  stUl 
lower  hi  the  market.  Do  you  remember  the 
Ksson  assigned  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth  for  bestow- 
bg  a  df^eet  i/t  Jhte  on  the  father  of  the  famous  St. 
Simon?" 

Neither  Hall  nor  Erskine  had  ever  heard  of  any 
"&nums  St  Simon,"  but  the  author  of  St.  Simon- 
ianism. 

^Because,'*  said  Minehem,  with  a  significant 
smile, — "our  trusty  and  well  beloved  St.  Simon 
kaows  a  good  horse  when  he  sees  it,  and  does  not 
tlaver  the  cor  de  chaue  out  hunting,  before  he  passes 
Hon." 

"Erskine  don't  slabber  his  key-bugle,  then?" 
cried  Sir  John  Hall,  with  an  uproarious  laugh. 
"Well  try  you,  my  boy,  the  first  time  I  take  out 
TDj  dray;  and  recommend  you  to  his  majesty  and 
his  majeaty's  ministers,  according  to  the  result,  to 
be  made  lord  Drybib.*' 

"I  have  neither  pretension  nor  fortune  to  be 
made  a  peer,"  said  ^  Alexander,  a  little  annoyed. 
"My  dear  fellow,  such  honours  are  conceded, 
now-a-days;,  to  cover  a  want  of  fortune.  An.  Irish 
coronet  is  stamped  on  a  man  like  the  ^  free '  upon 
a  frank  !**  said  the  saucy  Secretary. 

"For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  more  pitiable 
^^  a  poor  peer^"  observed  Erakine,  shrugging  his 
iboslders, 

I  do :  a  poor  baronet,"  retorted  Sir  John  Hall. 
I'm  sure  I  wish  government  would  entitle  me  to 
^  myself  Lord  Yanxhall,  or  Lord  anything  else, 
u  a  reward  for  my  knowledge  of  horse-flesh ;  (the 
onlj  knowledge  I  have ;  and  I'm  thankful  to  Dudo 
for  showing  me  a  new  way  of  turning  it  to 
•ecount.)  The  poorest  posuble  peer  has  always 
^  piivflege  ;  and  who  ever  heaid  of  a  lord  in  a 
Workhouse  1  where  I  am  very  likely  to  find  my- 
"^If,  by  the  way,  if  the  next  Derby  plays  me  as 
^^  as  the  last.  But  you've  done  breakfast, 
^kine.  Why  not  come  down  with  us  to  Tat- 
tenaffst   We're  walking.   'Tis  only  a  step  across 
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the  Park ;  and  this  eutsed  frost,  which  keeps  one 
away  from  Melton,  at  least  makes  London  support^ 
able." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Tattersall's ? " 
inquired  Erskine,  unwilling  to  go  out  so  early. 

"  Bead  with  your  eyes,  if  you  can  possibly  have 
avoided  hearing  with  your  ears,  that  Rayland's 
horses  are  to  be  sold  to  day  1"  cried  Sir  John,  push- 
ing The  Morning  Pott  towards  him.  "  The  second 
column,  and  stretching  half  down  half  the  paper, 

^OAFITJJU   SEABOVBD    HUMTBBS.'      All  LoudoU  WaS 

there  yesterday,  at  the  view,  and  I  among  the  rest. 
No  chance  of  Crusader,  however.  Henry  Greatoux 
means  to  go  to  the  devil  of  a  price  for  hxm.  But  I 
don't  mudi  mind.  Crusader  is  hardly  up  to  my 
weight ;  and  there  is  a  brown  horse,  half-brother 
to  Gustavus,  that  would  be  the  very  thing  for  me." 

^^Whatl  the  horse  Bayland  rode  last  year  with 
the  staghoundsl"  inquired  Sir  Alexander,  with 
some  interest;  for  he  knew  that  the  Master  of  the 
Buckhounda  had  made  an  unsnooeBsfiil  ofier  for 
the  horse,  for  the  royal  stud. 

^'Pieoiselyl  The  greatest  beauty,  without  paint, 
I  ever  set  eyes  on." 

Already,  Sir  Alexander  had  rung  for  his  great- 
coat, with theintention  of  accompanying  hbfriends; 
eontenting  himself  with  sending  up  a  kind  mes- 
sage of  inquiry  to  Margaret,  (to  whom,  two  hours 
before,  he  had  despatched  his  contrite  note  of  ex- 
planaUon,)  begging  to  know  how  she  had  rested* 
The  answer  was  brought  by  Uly,  just  as  her  father 
was  leaving  the  house :  "  Mamma  was  better, 
mMiinfiJt  thanked  him  for  his  letter." 

The  little  girl  had  hurried  down,  breathless,  with 
the  express  intention  of  adding,  at  her  own  sug^ 
gestion,  '^  Surely  you  will  not  go  out  without  seeing 
her  ?  I  fear  she  is  not  so  well  as  she  thinks  herself." 
But  on  finding  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Minehem 
and  Sir  John  Hall,  both  of  whom  were  laughing  im- 
moderately as  they  passed  through  the  hall,  at 
some  coarse  joke  of  the  latter,  she  felt  a  modest  re- 
pugnance, young  as  she  was,  at  mentioning  her 
mother  and  her  mothe/s  illness  in  their  presence. 

A  few  hurried  words  of  satisfsction,  therefore, 
accompanied  the  kiss  which  Erakine  hastily  im- 
printed on  his  daughter's  forehead,  and  the  street 
door  closed  after  them,  and  they  were  gone ;  gon^ 
to  play  their  part  in  that  world  of  materialista, 
whose  lives  glitter  with  the  semblance  of  brilUancy, 
— ^like  the  diamond-out  mock  jewel,  which  owes  its 
colour  to  a  little  tinsel  at  the  bottom. 

And  right  joyously  they  played  it  I  It  was  a 
sunshiny,  frosty  day,  and  the  noisy  idlers  among 
whom  they  soon  found  themselves  dispersed,  were 
high  in  the  sort  of  buoyant  spirits  often  generated 
by  a  crowd.  It  was  not  often  so  fine  a  stud  was 
brought  to  the  hammer  as  that  of  their  Mend  Ray- 
knd,  who  was  ruined  and  gone  abroad ;  and  they 
were  fightmg  a  good  fight  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil.  From  Tattcrsall's,  the  noble  knowing-in- 
horse-flesh  proceeded  to  St.  James's  Street ;  some 
to  refresh  with  a  hot  jelly,  a  glass  of  liqueur,  or  a 
rizdla  Turque,  after  lounging  in  the  cold ;  some 
to  attack  the  newspapers,  in  search  of  food  for  their 

empty  minds. 
London  was  full  for  the  season.    A  wesk's  frost 
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had  brought  up  the  Meltonians ;  and  the  opera 
and  parliament)  to  borrow  their  own  order  of  classi- 
fication, were  abont  to  commence  operations.  For 
both  a  brilliant  Session  was  anticipated  ;  and  the 
triflers  of  that  day  who  included  politics  among 
their  trivialitieB,  and  the  grave  men  who  seemed 
to  regard  trifling  as  a  portion  of  their  lo  jal  duties, 
were  equally  on  the  qui  vive.  Elation  of  spirits  is 
usually  contagious.  The  new  baronet  found  it 
difficult  to  harp  upon  his  domestic  grievances,  or 
retain  vexatious  recollections,  where  all  were  so  full 
of  confidence  and  hope.  He  heard  mention  only 
of  what  was  pleasant  and  profitable ;  new  measures 
to  be  carried,  new  proselytes  for  the  ministry,  new 
improvements  for  the  metropolis,  new  furniture  for 
the  new  palace,  new  favourites  for  the  new  Derby, 
new  patents,  new  prospects,  new  triumphs  for  the 
king  and  the  country.  And  the  soul  within  him 
was  glad :  for  he  felt  that  he  and  his  had  a  por- 
tion in  these  things. 

His  afiairs  must  come  round.  Scarcely  a  man 
with  whom  he  was  associating  but  was  far  deeper 
'^dipped "  than  himself.  And  th^y  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  array  themselves  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  because  certain  scrubby  individuals,  called 
tradesmen,  were  entitled  to  say  to  each  of  them, 
without  touching  their  hats,  ^  Pay  me  that  thou 
owest." 

Before  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  quitted 's  he 

was  engaged  to  dine  there  with  a  party  who 
had  an  order  for  the  royal.box  at  Covent  Garden; 
the  triumphs  of  Fanny  Kemble  rendering  it  just 
then  rather  less  vulgar  than  usual  to  be  seen  at  the 
play.  It  was  a  comfort,  therefore,  to  hear  from  the 
nurse,  on  his  return  home,  that  ^'Lady  Erskine 
was  much  better,  bnt  dozing,  the  effect  of  the 
opiate  of  the  night  before ;"  and,  after  admonish- 
ing Lily  to  take  great  care  of  her  mother,  and  send 
for  Dr.  Wilson  in  case  of  any  return  of  indisposi- 
tion, away  he  went  again,  i^lieved  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  interview.  At  this  rate,  all 
unpleasant  recollections  would  be  effaced  between 
them  before  they  met  again. 

On  his  part,  no  means  were  left  untried  to  efface 
them  from  his  recollection.  One  of  Ude's  diners 
des  plus  succuknsy  with  plenty  of  L^ovill&and  dry 
Champagne  to  enliven  the  wits  of  two  or  three  of 
the  pleasantest  men  in  London,  served  as  an  agree- 
able prelude  to  a  well-acted  play,  one  of  the  last 
coruscations  of  the  expiring  English  drama.  It  is 
true  they  only  arrived  at  the  theatre  in  time  to 
hear  Chjorles  Kemble  exclaim  that  **  Fathers  have 
flinty  hearts,  no  tears  can  move  them,"  after  re- 
scuing his  daughter  £rom  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets  in  the  last  scene  of  *^  Romeo  and  Juliet.'* 
But  a  capital  pantomime  followed;  and  ''Puss 
in  Boots"  served  them  to  laugh  at  quite  as  well  as 
Mercutio.  They  went  home  literally  exhausted  by 
their  uproarious  mirth  at  the  drolleries  of  the  best 
of  clowns ;  and  next  day  the  papers  only  announ- 
ced that  ''among  the  distinguished  visiters  to  Covent 
Grarden  Theatre,  last  nighty  to  witness  the  perfor- 
mance of  Miss  Kemble,  were  the  Duke  of  Sweep- 
stakes, the  Earls  of  Spadeshill  and  Grabinton,  Lord 
Henry  Greatoux  and  Sir  Alexander  Erskine" : — 
(an  additional  evidence,  if  any  were  wanting,  of 


the  patronage  bestowed  by  the  nobility  of  tli 
realms  npon  the  patent  theatres  and  the  natioi 
theatres  :     "Yivat   Rex"    and   Sliakspere 
ever !) 

On  his  return  home,  after  a  cigar  and  its  con 
mitants  with  Lord  Henry,  Erskine  felt  a  little  n 
vous  when  his  pass-key  grated  in  the  door, 
could  not  altogether  forget  the  observations  nu 
the  preceding  day  by  Dr.  Wilson.  Then  ca 
the  consoling  reflection  that^  "ignorant  of  1 
moral  cause  of  poor  Maigy's  fainting  fit^  the 
luded  Doctor  made  the  most  of  a  temporary  inc 
position."  But  having  noticed,  as  he  approacl 
the  house,  a  dim  light  through  the  cracks  of  i 
window-shutters  in  Lady  Erskine's  room,  he  v< 
tured  a  low  tap  at  her  door,  with  the  intention 
she  were  still  awake,  of  inquiring  after  her ;  a 
receiving  no  answer,  cautiously  turned  the  han 
and  went  in.  All  was  still ;  and  by  the  glimm 
ing  of  the  fire,  he  perceived  poor  Lily  seated  in  \ 
great  arm-chaur  beside  her  mother's  bed.  Sic 
had  overtaken  the  weary  child  in  her  watch. 

Erskine  advanced  on  tiptoes ;  and  having  slighl 
drawn  aside  the  bed-curtains,  and  ascertained  tl 
the  invalid  was  also  reposing,  resolved  to  wake  ] 
daughter  and  enjoin  her  to  retire  to  her  bed  in  t 
adjoining  dressing-room,  while  he  assumed  her  po 
Bnt  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  touching  her  ar 
a  gleam  of  firelight  fell  upon  her  fair  face,  pal 
than  even  her  white  night-dress*  and  showed  her 
pure,  so  young,  so  lovely,  so  much  resembling  1 
Maigaret  of  other  days,  that  tears  came  into  1 
eyes  as  he  gazed. 

By  some  strange  influence  exercised  upon  1 
feelings,  he  had  not  courage  to  wake  her.  He  h 
not  courage  to  separate  the  mother  and  chUd 
worthy  of  each  other,  and  so  sympathetically  ass 
ciated.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  told,  he  f< 
that^  after  the  evening  he  had  been  spending, 
was  not  quite  worthy  to  tread  the  hallowed  groui 
on  which  he  was  stiusding. 

Once  in  his  own  room  again,  however,  where 
lamp  was  always  left  for  him  by  the  servant,  tl 
spell  was  broken.  The  world  came  back  upon  hii 
and  Erskine  was  himself  again ;  more  especial 
when  he  saw,  lying  upon  his  table,  a  letter  in  Mi 
chem's  handwriting,  signed  by  Lord  Powderhai 
and  headed,  "  Private  and  confidential ;"  while  tl 
cover  (for  the  instruction  of  that  wingless  Me 
cury,  a  Treasury  Messenger)  was  superscribe 
"  With  haste." 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sib," — (ran  section  one  of  the  minust 
rial  missive,) — "  You  will  do  me  a  favour  by  cal 
ing  on  me  to-morrow  as  early  as  possible,  harii] 
business  of  moment  on  which  to  confer  with  joi 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  POWDERHAM." 

Section  the  second  added,  more  drcnmstantislJj 
"  Old  Shrap.  is  gone  off.  We  have  lost  a  paraljti 
Duke  and  gained  a  close  borough.  I  shall  be  at  th 
shop  by  ten ;  and  have  a  thousand  things  to  tall 
over  with  you,  preparatory  to  your  audience  of  th 
Pacha.  Yours  d  ^  v»0  e;  a /amort,  A.M.":  to  wbicl 
secretarial  appendix  was  added,  in  Dudo's  looses 
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handwriting,  **  a  deal  moTO  priyate  and  confiden- 
tial than  t'other." 

Sir  Alexander  mbbed  his  hands,  exultingly,  as 
he  kid  down  the  letter  co-partite.  The  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Shrapnel  was  indeed  a  lucky  event. 
His  Grace  could  not  have  died  more  opportunely ; 
though,  it  may  be  observed  en  passanty  that  men 
whose  deaths  make  way  for  the  advancement  of 
their  feUow-creatures,  may  choose  their  own  day, 
for  they  can  never  die  mal  d  prcpot. 

Bat  while  Erskine,  in  the  height  of  his  self-gra- 
talation,  was  hurrying  to  bed,  that  he  might  be 
astir  betimes  for  the  business  of  so  important  a 
moRow,  his  eye  feU  upon  two  other  letters,  one  of 
which  he  placed  unopened  in  his  writing  drawer, 
the  clerkly  address,  cotton  paper,  and  red  wafer, 
foretelling  the  nature  of  a  tragic  folio,  terminating 
with  the  usual  hint  respecting  "  immediate  atten- 
tion;* whereas  the  other,  from  the  oddity  of  its 
form,  and  clumsiness  of  its  folding,  attracted  the 
immediate  attention  vainly  solicited  by  its  rival. 
Kor  did  the  ill-spelt  address,  to  **  Sir  Alizander 
Ereskin,  Esq.,  Bart.,"  diminish  his  curiosity.  The 
epistle  was  evidently  from  a  stable  correspondent ; 
for  it  smelt  powerfully  of  the  Mews, 

An  exclamation  of  disgust,  enforced  by  an  oath, 
and  very  different  in  tone  from  that  which  had 
hailed  the  decease  of  the  Diike  of  Shrapnel,  escaped 
him  after  perusal.  A  low  scamp,  on  whom  he  re- 
membered having  bestowed  a  gratuity  in  the  course 
of  some  horse-dealing  transaction,  appealed,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  his  honour's  generosity,  to  be 
rewarded  for  giving  him  the  earliest  warning  that 
a  writ  had  been  taken  out  against  him  by  a  noto- 
rious bill-discounter,  with  whom  he  was  at  issue 
oonoeming  his  usurious  per-centage. 

"  By  Jove !  I  was  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  Duke  of  Shrapnel  had  died  just  in  time ! "  said 
he,  thrusting  the  unsavoury  missive  into  the  heart  of 
the  fire  still  smouldering  in  the  grate,  and  taking 
eare  that  no  portion  of  it  should  remain  extant  to 
edify  the  housemaid  in  the  morning.  For  so  much 
reason  had  he  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  information 
he  had  received,  that,  instead  of  waiting  to  obtain 
inteliigenoe  concerning  his  wife,  he  hurried  off  at 
once  to  Minchem's  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  and  after 
bteakfittting  with  hhn  and  arranging  the  preUmi- 
oaries  of  his  conference  at  the  Treasury,  found  he 
oonld  not  do  better  than  proceed  straight  to  Hex- 
ington  after  his  audience  with  the  Earl.  A  privy- 
ooundl  had  sat  the  preceding  day.  The  new 
writ  was  already  issued. 

How  to  describe,  meanwhile,  the  feelings  of  poor 
^laigaret  during  thiB  weary  interval !  Her  own 
presentiments,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
were  not  deceptious.  Long  afflicted  with  real  phy- 
acal  ailment,  she  was  less  prepared  to  meet  the 
blow  so  wantonly  dealt  by  ike  hand  that  should 
have  been  evermore  outstretched  to  succour  her, 
lest  at  any  time  she  should  dash  her  foot  against 
ft  stone.  At  firsts  indeed,  she  had  been  providen- 
tially stunned  by  its  cruel  violence.  It  was  only 
gradually,  and  during  the  leisure  of  her  bed  of 
weakness,  that  she  was  able  fully  to  comprehend 
the  ungrateful  injury  she  had  received. 
AccuKd  of  nnchastity  I  Suspected  of  everything 


that  is  heinous  in  woman's  nature :  coldly  suspect- 
ed, deliberately  watched !  Her  life  of  humble  se- 
clusion attributed  to  the  self-suffering  indulgence 
of  illicit  love !  She,  whose  eye  had  never  strayed 
from  her  husband  and  children,  unless  when  raised 
in  patient  gratitude  to  Heaven !  Was  it  for  this 
she  had  lived  ?  was  it  for  this  she  had  struggled  ? 
was  it  for  this  she  had  resigned  herself?  Deeply 
had  she  ever  recognised  her  husband's  sacrifices  in 
her  favour ;  and  deferentially  regarded  his  superi- 
ority of  birth  and  education.  But  now,  these  feel- 
ings of  veneration  were  to  be  converted  into  bitter- 
ness by  the  avowal  of  his  long-smothered  contempt. 
He  had  been  feeling  the  extent  of  his  sacrifices  all 
this  time,  it  appeared,  even  more  deeply  thanherself ! 

Margaret  firskine  was  undergomg,  in  short,  one 
of  those  agonizing  crises  produced  by  the  worth- 
lessness  of  a  beloved  object ;  one  of  those  moments 
in  which  nothing  seems  true,  or  good,  or  just  in 
human  nature ;  when  discovery  and  disappoint- 
ment render  us  alternately  eager  to  search  into 
the  motives  of  all  the  world,  and  to  shrink  with 
terror  from  the  investigation.  Terror  was  in  her 
heart,  confusion  in  her  mind.  There,  where  she 
had  trusted  so  largely,  had  she  been  deceived ; 
there,  where  she  had  loved  so  fondly,  had  she  been 
an  object  of  disgust.  The  truth  was  now  revealed. 
Prosperity  had  usurped  her  place  in  the  heart  of 
her  husband. 

She  was  gradually  attaining  the  usual  desperate 
exclamation  of  the  heartbroken,  *'  Then  what  have 
I  left  to  live  for!"  when  a  little  hand  was  gently 
placed  within  her  own,  and  a  fond  kiss  imprinted 
upon  her  cheek  by  the  warm  lips  of  her  young- 
est bom.  Lily,  who,  while  watching  by  the  bed- 
side of  her  mother  during  that  night  of  misery, 
noting  with  silent  grief  her  restlessness,  her  sup- 
pressed sobs  and  unsuppressable  sighs,  had  hasten 
ed,  at  daybreak,  (taught  by  the  precious  instincts 
engendered  by  such  an  education  of  the  heart  as 
adversity  alone  bestows,)  to  fetch  the  children  for 
her  consolation.  The  girls  were  already  by  her 
bedside,  little  Harry  in  her  arms ;  and  with  the 
soft  face  of  Lily  bending  over  her  own,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Margaret  to  repeat  the  sinful  exclama- 
tion of,  "  What  have  I  now  to  live  for  I" 

The  tears  wept  over  those  beloved  heads,  affo;rd^ 
ed  greater  relief  to  the  invalid  than  all  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  physician.  Gathering  strength 
from  the  contact  of  her  children,  she  rallied  her 
courage  sufficiently  to  assure  poor  Lily  that  ''she 
felt  much  better,  and  would  try  to  rise."  She  tried, 
and  could  not. .  The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh 
was  weak.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Wilson,  finding,  on 
his  arrival,  her  fever  abated  and  her  pulse  more 
calm,  pronounced  that  his  patient  was  improving. 

''  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow,  dearest,"  whisper- 
ed she,  to  her  kind  little  daughter :  and  conscien- 
tiously could  she  promise  it,  for  she  was  determined 
to  be  better.  Her  hands  were  as  full  of  duties  as 
her  heart  was  full  of  resignation  ;  and  she  knew 
that  she  must  not  faint  by  the  way. 

There  was  every  encouragement  for  her  conval- 
escence. A  kind  note  from  her  husband  had  ap- 
prized her  of  his  departure  for  Hexington  under 
an  urgent  necessity  for  haste.    Nor  must  she  longe  r 
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delay  writiag  to  Geofgiana,  acending  to  her  pro- 
mite  to  Lord  Baltimore  ;  and  it  waa  ao  pleaaant  a 
taak  to  aay,— ^  You  are  lored  by  him  yoa  love, 
and  who  la  ao  deaerving  of  your  loye.  NoUuDg 
pratenta  him  from  teUing  yoa  thia  in  penon  but 
the  diaorder  of  hia  ^ther^a  affi&ira.  Thia  cannot 
laatforerer.  Fear  nothings  therefore;  for  all  will 
Mid  aa  yon  deaire." 

The  letter  deapatehed,  her  heart  felt  more  at  eaae. 
For  though  aha  would  not,  for  worlds^  haTt  had 
Mi»  F^yjrinA  anapect  the  wronga  to  which  Lord 
Baltimore'a  paauon  had  expoaed  her,  Maigaret  felt 
that  it  doubled  her  daima  to  the  good  officea  of  her 
friend.  She,  too,  waa  looking  forward  for  her 
children  1  But  with  viewa  how  different  from 
thoee  entertained  by  her  huaband.  He  wanted  to 
atcura  the  notice  of  the  Counteaa  of  Powderham 
iat  hia  daughteia;  ahe,  the  connaelaof  the ezoellant 
Geoigiana* 

On  the  return  of  the  truant  to  town,  aome  daya 
aficrwaidi^(aa  Sir  Alexander  EnJdne,  Bart,  ILP^) 
ha  waa  ahocked  to  perceive  the  zaTagea  wrought 
in  her  appearanoe  by  the  lapae  of  a  week.  She 
waa  no  longer  like  tiie  aame  woman.  Spiritleia, 
emaciated,  the  ghaatly  amlle  with  which  she  aa* 
anred  him  aha  waa  quite  well  again,  and  should 
aoon  be  strong  aa  ever,  filled  him  with  conater* 
nation! 

With  all  the  inconsistency  of  his  present  modes 
of  thought  and  action,  he  began  to  accuse  Lily  of 
not  having  takeii  sufficient  care  of  her  mother ; 
the  children  of  having  overtasked  her;  the  old 
nurae  of  suffering  her  to  exhaust  herself.  He  even 
decided  that  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  old  woman,  and 
proposed  to  call  in  a  consulting  physician.  But 
Margaret,  dther  annoyed  by  the  blame  attached 
to  those  so  faultlees  aa  r^arded  her,  exerted  herself 
to  appear  better,  or  aha  was  touched  and  exdted 
by  kindneas  so  unusual  on  the  part  of  her  husband ; 
lor  the  day  after  his  arrival  from  Hexington,  she 
made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  looking 
nearly  as  well  aa  usual.  Minchem,  who  had 
business  with  the  new  member,  noticed  to  Sir 
Alexander,  when  they  left  the  house  together  to  go 
through  certain  official  forms  at  the  Treasuiy, 
that  he  had  never  seen  Lady  Erskine  more  charm- 
ing.  The  solt-laoe  cap  and  white  wrapping-gown 
in  which  Lily  had  attired  her  mother,  became  her 
more  than  her  usual  somewhat  austere  simplicity 
of  dreast 

Only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  from  his  fears,  Sir 
Alexander  was  content  to  accept  any  demonstration 
of  amendment.  Without  inquiring  very  curiously 
into  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  rest,  or  appetite  of 
the  patient,  it  sufficed  him  that  she  was  in  her 
place  again,  which  entitled  him  to  resume  the 
duties  of  his  own.  He  was  Just  then  in  great 
force.  The  announcement  of  his  name  in  Ths 
Gazette,  as  a  ^'  member  returned  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament,''  placed  him  perfectly  at  ease. 
Between  two  such  safeguards  as  the  royal  house* 
hold  and  the  imperial  senate,  he  might  laugh  to 
acorn  the  threats  of  his  creditors. 

Aa  he  walked  down  St.  James's  Street  with 
Minchem,  the  hilarity  of  his  spirits  brightening 
hia  countenance,  exchanging  nods  with  the  dub  I 


window^  and  a  friendly  word  with  almoet  evei 
man  they  met  whoee  friendship  waa  worth  cult 
vating,  thoae  famHiar  iaoea  amiled  their  congr 
tulaibna  to  him  upon  the  newa  communicated  1 
the  morning  papers.  Every  nod  purported  to  « 
— >^ How  are  you,  Erakine?  wiah  you  joy  of  g« 
ting  into  parliament  1"  And  all  the  joy  they  wish 
him  aeemed  really  expanding  in  hia  heart 

^  I  am  aorry  Lord  Powderham  ia  gone  down 
Baltimore  Castle,"  aaid  ha  to  Mioehem,  as  Hn 
passed  the  end  of  the  street  containing  Powderba 
Houaa.  ^  I  should  like  to  have  seen  and  thank 
him.  I  believe,  however,  the  kii^  ipoke  to  hi 
about  me  ?  All  thia  haa  probably  been  an  act 
kindness  suggested  by  the  king,  ever  thoughti 
and  generous !  Still,  my  obUgationa  to  Lo 
Powderham  ought  to  be  acknowledged." 

^  If  you  mean  to  acknowledge  them  by  tiyu 
to  give  him  pkaaure,"  said  Minchem,  drily,  **  fa 
tween  onradves^  the  leas  you  ahow  your  face : 
hia  houae  the  better," 

^Show  my  &ce  in  hia  houaal  What  do  yc 
mean,  my  dear  fellow?"  cried  Exakine,  in  son 
amaiement. 

*^  Ay,  what  do  I  meant  I  wiah  to  heaven  yc 
would  tell  me;  for  I  am  aa  much  puszled  as  y^ 
can  be.  All  I  know  ia,  that  yon  are  in  veiy  bi 
odour  juat  now  in  the  high  and  puiaaant  honae  < 
Baltimore;  but  I  can  tdl  you  nothing  wherefore. 

^  Some  miniaterial  caprice,  I  suppose ! " 

^  Pardon  me  I  My  noble  master  is  much  U 
heavy  a  Idlow  to  be  capridous !  The  Pacha  is  i 
steady  aa  Time^  and  almoet  aa  tedious.  If  he  hai 
taken  a  dialike  to  you,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  o 
what  he  calls  good  and  suffident  grounds;  an 
there  will  be  no  repeal  of  the  statute  without  a 
act  of  parliament,  or  some  sudi  lumbering  proce8& 

''A  dislike  tomef  reiterated  Eiddne,  whohs 
been  long  enough  a  royal  favourite  to  have  fe] 
aaanred  that  this  waa  impoadble. 

'^  Even  ao  1  I  owe  it  you  to  be  frank,  as  tb 
judge  says  to  the  prisoner  he  condemns  to  deati 
for  wilful  murder ;  and  promise  you,  that  ChroDon 
hotonthologos  mentioned  your  name  as  loathingl; 
yesterday,  when  your  election  waa  discussed,  as  i 
you  were  a  man  who  dared  to  be  a  Whig  in  thi 
most  Tory  of  times,  or  as  if  you  had  been  convictei 
at  Hexington  of  breaking  into  any  other  hous 
than  the  Commons ;  instead  of  (saving  your  hon 
curable  membership's  presence,)  licking  the  spitUi 
of  government." 

By  thb  time  the  mind  of  Sir  Alexander  was  be 
coming  enlightened. 

"  I  will  venture  twenty  to  one,"  add  he^  tuminj 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  sauciness  of  his  companion,  ^thai 
if  Lord  Powderham  abused  me  much,  he  abused 
Baltimore  more  ?" 

**  Exactly  I  And  pray  what  have  you  both  been 
doing  to  raise  such  a  typhoon  in  the  mill-pond  ? 

But  like  Margaret  on  a  former  occasion,  Sn 
Alexander  did  not  at  present  fed  entitled  to  publisb 
the  attachment  between  Baltimore  and  his  cousin* 

**  Let  me  answer  your  question  by  another,"  said 
he.  "  Is  it  true  that  the  owner  of  Bdtimore  Castle 
and  twenty  thousand  a-year,  is  likdy  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  act?'' 
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**Utd  Fo wdevham  ?^ Wliy  I  should  think  he 
was  nthor  hard  up,  by  the  prodigiouB  pains  he 
takei  to  make  me  think  the  contrary.  They  want 
to  many  Baltimoxo,  it  leemB,  to  Lord  SpadeahiU's 
enoked  daughter,  who  !•  to  inherit  his  barony  of 
Fnnt  and  ten  thousand  a-year.  Did  not  you  un* 
derstand  his  hint,  the  other  day,  about  getting  the 
SpadeahiUs  invited  to  the  Pa^on,  in  case  the 
king  went  to  Brighton  V 

*^  I  seldom  understand  hints.  I  only  wish  people 
who  want  anything  of  am  would  speak  out,"  cried 
Enkine,  annoyed  to  hear  of  so  serious  an  obstacle 
to  the  prospects  of  Georgiana. 

*<  And  haying  this  Darby-and-Joan  crotchet  in 
his  head,"  resumed  Minchem,  carefully  watching  the 
effect  his  obserration  might  hare  on  his  companion, 
'*  Lord  Powderham  thinks,  perhaps,  that  Balty's 
visits  to  South  Street  are  a  little  too  frequent." 

Taith !  he  is  right  enough  there  !"  said  Sir 
Alexander,  in  a  tone  of  exultation  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Secretary,  who  had  no  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Erskine. 

**  And  80  I  suppose  he  resents  upon  you  the  in- 
Jaence  of  the  fair  lady  his  wrath  is  unable  to  reach/' 

''Let  him  resent  and  be  hanged  to  him !''  said 
the  baronet,  in  a  tone  of  defiance.  ^  All  the  thun- 
ders and  anathemas  of  Baltimore  Castle  will  ayail 
him  little  against  that  influence !  Baltimore  is  as 
&st  in  the  noose  as  need  be ! " 

With  all  the  suppleness  and  recklessness  of  his 
nature,  Minchem  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  au- 
dadty  of  Uns  cool  avowal !  Hitherto  he  had  stood 
somewhat  in  awe  of  the  nice  sense  of  honour  of 
the  new  member  for  Hexington.  Hitherto,  he  had 
&ncied  that  his  lago-like  endeavours  to  stir  up  the 
jealousy  of  Enkine  against  Michael  Cassio,  Lord 
Baltimore,  had  again  been  seoredy  sueoessful.  And 
now,  Othello  eeemed  to  glory  in  the  frailty  of  his 
Besdemona. 

But  that  they  just  then  reached  the  Treasury, 
where  both  had  business  to  transact,  and  were 
forced  to  assume  the  gentlenumly  deportment  of 
official  decency  which  none  wore  with  a  better 
grace,  Minchem  would  have  been  puzzled  in  what 
tone  to  reply  to  the  unaccountable  yaunt  of  Sir 
Alexander, 

Meanwhile,  had  not  the  latter  known  himself 
berond  the  reach  of  Lord  Powderham's  evil  influ- 
ence, in  what  is  called  the  highest  quarter,  he 
might  hare  felt  a  little  alarmed  at  the  yengeance 
lilcely  to  be  taken  upon  him  by  the  Earl,  in  the 
event  of  his  son  persisting  in  his  projects  of  alliance 
^nth  the  family.  But  he  knew  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  The  fayour  of  the  king  towards  him  was 
Seriating.  The  straightforwardness  of  his  ways 
▼as  fully  appreciated  at,  Windsor.  It  was  rare 
for  so  good  a  whist-player  to  exhibit  such  exem- 
plarj  amplicity  of  character  as  Erskine ;  and  as 
finmerly  in  the  case  of  peninsular  tactics,  in  the 
oidiiiary  routine  of  life  George  the  Fourth  knew 
he  could  always  rely  upon  his  testimony.  When 
perplexed  by  mi^yings  touching  the  authenticity 
of  ministerial  or  newspaper  intelligence,  a  simple 
answer  from  the  man  too  unimaginatiye  to  deceiye 
binuelf  or  oiber^  often  decided  his  majesty's 
opinion. 


Sir  Alexander  had  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  this  security,  when  it  soon  afterwards  tran- 
^ired  that  Lord  Baltimore  was  on  a  yisit  to  Car-* 
rolstown  Castle,  ai  the  ayowed  suitor  of  Miss  Ers^ 
kine. 

Though  somewhat  slow  both  in  his  perceptions 
and  resolutions.  Lord  Baltimore's  determinations, 
once  taken,  were  steadfast.  On  his  road  into  Wales, 
while  reflecting  seriously  on  the  agitating  incidents 
of  the  last  few  days,  he  accused  his  own  supineness 
as  the  cause  of  afOiotion  both  to  Margaret  and 
Greorgiana.  Grateful  towards  the  former  as  the 
generous  fosterer  of  his  attachment,  he  felt  guilty 
of  heinous  ingratitude  in  not  haying  disproyed,  as 
well  as  disclaimed,  the  cruel  charges  made  against 
her  by  his  father, 

*^  That  excellent  wife  and  mother  deseryed  better 
of  her  honest  man !"  was  his  exclamation ;  and 
could  he  haye  surmised  that  the  false  inferences  of 
Baltimore  Castle  were  founded  on  the  false  witness- 
ing of  its  priyate  ^retary,  Minchem  might  hay» 
quaked  in  his  well-yamished  shoes. 

But  it  was  not  too  late  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
Margaret ;  and,  sincerely  persuaded  that  this  was 
the '  leading  motiye  of  his  conduct,  he  determined 
to  hurry  oyer  to  Ireland,  o£fer  his  too  long  irreso- 
lute hand  to  Miss  Erskine,  and  leaye  her  to  decide 
whether  the  prospect  of  lordly  staryation  (that  is, 
an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  by  the  union 
of  their  hands  and  means)  were  more  acceptable 
than  the  bread  of  dependence  from  a  brother-in- 
law.  With  loyer-like  sophistty,  though  his  heart 
was  palpitating  within  him  with  the  joy  of  his  re- 
cently-acquired assurance  of  Georgiana's  afiection, 
he  approached  Carrolstown  Castle  with  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  the  sole  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
perform  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  innocent 
Lady  Erskine.  Luckily  he  found,  in  the  object 
of  his  loye,  a  person  to  whom  Margaret  was  so  dear, 
that,  instead  of  resenting  such  a  yiew  of  the  case, 
Greoigiana  Erskine  was  still  more  yehement  than 
himself  in  indignation  against  the  authors  of  s6 
yile  a  calumny. 

And  thus  it  happened,  that  from  the  thorns 
planted  by  the  industrious  mischief  of  Minchem 
grapes  were  gathered.  Greorgiana  so  fully  coin- 
cided with  her  admirer  in  his  opinions  about  the 
duty  of  rendering  prompt  justice  to  a  woman  so 
yilely  traduced,  that  the  woman,  who  had  been  for 
four  years  past  deyotedly  attached  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, accepted  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had  been 
for  four  years  passionately  in  loye  with  Greorgiana 
Erskine ;  because,  as  they  mutually  assured  each 
other,  it  would  be  shameful  to  increase  the  domes- 
tic cares  of  their  excellent  friend.  They  agreed, 
in  short,  to  be  poor  and  miserable  together  for  her 
sake ;  and,  once  resolyed  upon  this  desperate  pur- 
pose, it  began  to  appear  a  little  extraordinary  to 
both  that  the  rash  act  should  haye  been  so  long 
delayed.  After  accomplishing,  twice  told,  his  years 
of  discretion.  Lord  Baltimore  admitted  that  it  was 
somewhat  late  in  life  to  haye  submitted  to  parental 
prohibition. 

No  one  disapproyed,  except  Lord  and  Lady  Pow- 
derham. The  world  decided  it  to  be  a  well-assorted 
match ;  the  Canolstowns,  Wakehuirta,  and  Era- 
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kines,  to  be  a  very  liappy  one.  Neither  bride 
nor  bridegroom  was  of  a  disposition  to  defer  the 
accomplishment  of  their  intentions  to  the  idle 
vanity  of  preparing  wedding-clothes  and  wedding- 
carriages,  inconsistent  in  splendour  with  their  pre- 
sent limited  means.  And  so,  about  the  period 
when  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  was  taking  his  seat 
in  the  House,  as  representative  of  the  government 
borough  of  Hexington,  Lord  and  Lady  Baltimore 
were  taking  theirs  once  more  by  the  fireside  in 
South  Street :  the  Morning  Pott  of  the  preceding 
week  having  announced  the  grand  festivities  con- 
sequent upon  their  nuptials  at  Carrolstown  Castle ; 
and  the  Morning  Post  of  the  preceding  day  their 


arrival  in  town,  ^^  at  the  mansion  of  their  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Wakehurst,  in  Berkeley  Square." 

^*  Such  is  my  reward,"  growled  Lord  Powderham, 
as  he  pointed  out  the  offensive  paragraph  to  his 
Countess,  ^'for  aU  the  favours  I  have  lavished 
upon .  those  Erskines.  Paupers,  whom  I  raised  oat 
of  the  mire  ;  vipers,  whom  I  have  cherished  to 
sting  me  !  But  we  have  not  yet  closed  accounts. 
Sir  Alexander  may  find  that  luck  is  not  all  in 
this  world ;  or  rather,  that  there  are  blanks  in  the 
wheel'  as  well  as  prizes.  I  heard  rumours  this 
morning,  of  a  fatal  event  that  will  fall  upon  no 
one  more  heavily  than  upon  Sir  Alexander  Era- 
kine !"  {Tohe  concMed  in  our  next.) 


A  ROSARY  FROM  THE  RHINE— I. 


I.  PROLOGUE. 

Ths  Exile  fondly  keeps  the  merest  toy 

Preserved  by  chanoe  from  home  and  brighter  days  ; 

The  Lover  to  his  Lady's  likeness  pays 
Sweet  worship,  dreaming  of  his  former  joy. 
Still  as  the  Hours  our  happiness  destroy, 

Kind  Fancy  o'er  the  wreck  her  scene  will  raise, 

And  cheat  the  heart  of  pining  and  delays 
With  fond  descriptions  of  its  past  employ. 

So  I,  returned  to  loneliness,  confide 
To  this  sure  Confessor  of  Memory's  tale. 

Some  flowers  that  pleased  me,roamingwhere  they  grew; 
Some  threads  from  History's  robe,  and  Nature's  veil ; 

Some  drops  from  one  dear  source,  too  early  dried ; — 
And  visit  scenes,  the  while,  now  faded  from  my  view. 

II.  ENTREATY. 

And  thou,  Mysterious  Spirit !  deified 
By  Ancient  Faith, — a  genius  bom  in  Air 
Of  Thought  sublimed  and  Music  ;— essence  rare, 

That  none  can  buy,  or  mimic,  or  divide ; — 

That  in  the  soul  which  Heaven  has  bid  thee  guide. 
Once  poured,  forsak'st  it  never ;  but  dost  share 
All  joy  and  grief,  and  tumest  all  to  fair, 

And  bidd'st  the  past  reviye,  the  fleeting  bide ! 
If  thou  hast  been  my  Monitor,  in  verse 

All  fruits  of  Life  to  gamer,  though  no  eye 
Might  seek  the  words  to  Silence  consecrate, 

BreaUie  on  them  now  a  warmer  hue,  that  hers. 
Who  once  approved  thy  voice  with  kind  reply. 

May  linger  on  the  leaves  that  here  thy  bidding  wait ! 

III.  DEPARTING. 

Down  this  imperial  current  to  the  sea. 

By  mart  and  palace,  arsenal  and  fane. 

Through  countless  fleets  that  hasten  to  the  main, 
Or  fraught  return,  full-wing'd ; — a  wanderer  free, 
Floating,  I  gaze ;  elate  of  heart  to  see 

The  wealtii  and  stir,  the  more  than  eastern  train. 

Bringing  from  icy  Belt  and  Indian  plain 
Due  tribute  to  our  Island  sovereignty. 

Flow  on !  my  England's  peerless  Thames !  I  seek 
Another  mighty  river ;  not,  like  thine. 

The  Queen  of  Ocean's  pathway,  but  august 
With  empire  old  and  hallowed  art  antique ; 

And  loved  by  Nature,  strewing  o'er  the  dust 
Of  realms  her  gold  and  green : — the  wonder-haunted 

Rhine. 


IV.  SCHELD. 

Low  o'er  the  downs  of  Flushing  morning's  haze 
Lay  weeping  rain ;  as,  moyed  with  reverence  meet, 
Alert  I  rose,  the  fkmous  Schxld  to  greet  ;— 

And  view  the  brimming  stream  with  nd  amaze ! 

Between  its  BuUen  dykes  the  weary  gaze 
HailB  some  lone  fisher !    Argosy  and  fleet 
Are  gone.    Was  this  the  drain  of  Ind !  the  street 

Of  Flemish  Tyre  ?    0  blight  of  evU  days  I 
— ^There  lay  the  wily  Pabma  :*  yonder  threw 

Across  the  indignant  stream  his  wondrous  bar: 
There  MABNixf  vainly  'gainst  the  bulwark  dnve, 

While  famine  shrieked  in  Antwerp  at  the  view  !— 
Behold  the  work  of  tyrannous  wrong  and  war ! 

— All  seems  forsaken  now,  and  lifeless,  but  the  waTC. 

V.  ANTWERP. 

White  Antwerp  !  as  along  thy  streets  I  wend. 
On  signs  of  merchant  splendour  in  decay, 
And  contrasts  rade  of  meanness  and  display. 

Grim  age  and  wanton  youth,  mine  eyes  I  bend : 

And  praise  thy  arts,  where  broidered  spires  aMend 
Tapering  to  heaven ;  or  jewelled  wreaths  inlay 
Thy  shrines;  or  Painting  breathes  o'er  Rubens'  day;— 

But  ffraver  visions  still  my  steps  attend ! 
—Hush  I  'tis  the  train  of  MxnaARBrtt  sweeping  by ! 

— There  0]uicob,§  curbing  his  resentful  mood, 
Frowns  mute  aloof.   Lo  (•  stained  with  innocent  blood, 

Grim  Alba  stalks  around  his  citadel  !|| 
— The  tocsin  peals — O  God !  the  fiendish  cry 

Of  lawless^  bands  in  storm — the  plundered  city's  knell ! 

VI.  FROM  ANTWERP. 

I  wake,  as  fitdes  the  Terror,  in  the  beams 
That  cast  warm  shadows  forward,  glancing  round 
On  crofts  and  spires,  and  plots  of  pLtden.  ground ; 

With  fruit,  and  flocks,  and  com,  the  level  teems, 

And  rich  and  calm  the  populous  region  seems, 
As,  with  the  panting  engine,  eastward  bound. 
By  fair  Louvain,  from  Mbchlir 's  tower  renown'd, 

Speed  the  swift  cars,  as  quick  as  change  in  Dreame. 
AU  smiles  with  happy  growth !    So  Time  repairs 

The  gaping  wounds  of  Evil — one  by  one 
Closing  the  scars : — and  bids  us  make  the  Past 

A  light  to  guide,  no  shadow  to  o'eroast ; 
WhUe,  like  this  whirling  train,  with  all  it  bears 

To  Joy  or  Pain,  alike,  He  speeds,  and  stays  for  none. 


*  In  the  memorable  si^e  of  Antweip,  (1585.)    The  site  of  the  bridge  is  opposite  Gslloo,  within  the  city. 

f  Philip  von  Mamix  (oJled  St.  Aldegonde)  was  the  leader  of  the  desperate  attempts  made  to  relieve  the  city,  by  bresking 
through  the  great  Dyke,  and  letting  the  Zealand  fleet  enter  with  the  fiood. 

:;:  Regent  for  Philip  U.  §  The  great  Prince  of  Onmte,  William  the  Silent. 

11  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  the  only  fortress  which  Alba  was  able  to  erect  in  Flanders.  Its  bsstiona  still  bear  his 
several  titles. 

^  The  sack  of  the  city  (in  1 576)  by  Spanish  troooB,  who  had  mutinied  in  the  citadel,  exceeds  in  horror  aaythii^  that 
history  records,  exeeptj  pevfaaps,  TiUy*8  Storm  of  Magaebuxg»    Antwerp  never  recovered  from  this  calamity. 
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LAING'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  HEIMSKBINGLA ;  OR,  CHRONICLE 

OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY.* 


Those  who  may  reliah  this  work  at  all,  are  likely 
to  become  enthusiastic  in  admiration.  And  it  has 
aomething  for  almost  eyerybodj:  for  the  hi8toiian« 
theanti^aiyythe  poet  and  dramatist,  and  the  or- 
dinary reader  in  search  of  entertainment.  Along 
with  naeh  authentic  history,  it  reveab  the  dark 
supentitions  and  wild  Ps^nism  of  anciiBnt  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Odin  mythology.  And  then,  what 
vere  the  perilous  and  daring  adventuf  )8  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  Newgate  Calendai^\h&  Dick 
Toipins  and  Jack  Sheppards,  to  those  of  the  fierce 
Beraerkers,  and  brave,  if  ferocious  Vikings  \ 

The  Heimskringla  is  a  fancif  al  name  given  to  the 
Saga;  that  is,  the  Books,  or  Chronicles  of  the  Kingsof 
Norway ;  which  were  compiled  ^y^  hundred  years 
nnee,  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  a  native  of  that  won- 
derful island,  Iceland,  and  himself  a  very  remark- 
able character.  It  contains  a  connected  series  of 
menx>irs  of  the  kings,  jarls,  scalds,  and  other  dis- 
tingniahed  men  of  Norway,  and  a  narrative  of  the 
erents  in  which  they  figured  or  acted,  whether  in 
Norway,  or  daring  their  various  forays  and  enter- 
prizes  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  its  isles,  and,  in  short,  every  place 
to  which  they  were  led  hy  the  passion  for  conquest, 
or,  a  more  frequent  motive,  the  lust  of  plunder. 
It  commences  with  the  fahulons  period  of  Norse 
lustory,  with  Odin  and  his  warriors — ^though  this 
is  rapidly  passed  over — and  comes  down,  growing 
in  authenticity,  to  the  twelfth  century,  which 
was  not  long  prior  to  the  birth  of  Snorro ;  the  rude, 
but  v^roQs,  graphic,  and  animated  chronicler  of 
the  adrentures  and  achievements  of  these  fierce  semi- 
iiubarians.  Snorro  Sturleson  is,  in  foct^  in  some 
»rt  the  prose  Homer  of  Scandinavia,  and  he  is 
^  its  Tacitus.  The  period  in  wMch  he  lived 
And  wrote  was  still  Homeric ;  though  that  wild 
KortUand,  and  particularly  Iceland,  ui^ke  Homer  s 
Greece,  ahefldy,  in  the  age  of  Snorro,  boasted  a  rich 
uid  remarkable  literature^  and  had  made  consider^ 
^le  progress  in  commerce  and  the  ruder  arts  of  civi- 
lisation. Yet  the  age  of  Snorro  was  far  more 
heroic  than  refined. 

^^Ittre  are  many  reasons  which  combine  to  make 
tlieae  Chronicles  a  work  of  deep  interest  to  £nglish 
i^ers;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  have  never 
till  now  been  translated  into  our  language.  To  the 
^orth  and  the  Northmen,  the  national  character 
and  social  inaiitntions  of  Britain,  and,  through  her, 
America,  owe  what  Bums,  in  his  personal  case, 
terms  that  ^stubborn, doggedsomething"  which  has 
nude  and  preserved  England  the  freest  among  the 
European  nationa.  Mr.  Laing — and  pany  thinkers 
lure  entertained  the  same  opinion — ascribes  what- 
e^r  most  highly  distinguishes  Englbh  institutions 
to  the  Northmen,  and  refuses  the  honour  of 
^ing  the  birth-place  of  civil  liberty,  to  the  forests 
of  Germany.    Nor  is  there  a  doubt  that  the  fre- 

*TiiiiaUtod  fiom  the  leelandie  of  Snorro  Starlaaon ;  with 
»  Frriiminvj  Diawrtation,  &c  Bv  SmuuoI  Idbing,  £«|., 
Autbor  of  «*  A  Baaidcnc^  in  Nonmy,  &«.,  &g.  Thrw  volomoa, 
octot«.   Iioiigiiuui.&  CompADj. 
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quent  infusion,  during  three  or  four  centuries,  of 
the  fresh,  free  blood  of  the  pagan  Northmen,  into 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  invigorated  a  stock, 
becoming,  in  the  course  of  ages,  inert  and  priest- 
ridden.  Men  also,  whether  as  invaders  or  peace- 
ful colonists,  usually  display  a  spirit  of  courage, 
and  of  wild  energy  and  independence,  in  their  new 
country,  that  might  never  have  distinguished  them 
in  their  native  seats.  Yet  Biitain,  beyond  all  cavil, 
owes  much  to  the  Northmen,  whether  Danes  or 
pure  Norse ;  though  the  institutions  of  England, 
like  the  English  language,  have  drawn  freedom 
and  vigour  from  many  sources ;  a  mixture  of  races 
being  of  itself  an  element  of  strength,  when,  as 
among  the  modem  population  of  England,  the 
amalgamation  is  complete.  To  return :  The  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Kings  of  Norway  has  not  only  lain 
until  now  untranslated  into  English,  but  is  little 
known  in  this  country,  even  to  scholars,  save  tlie 
few  students  of  the  Icelandic  and .  other  Northern 
literature.  It  had  been  translated  long  since  into 
not  the  most  choice  Latin,  and  subsequently  into 
Swedish,  and  modernized  Norse ;  the  Icelandic  in 
which  it  was  originally  written  having  become,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  unintelligible  to  modern  Ice- 
landers. In  Latin,  and  with  an  overloading  of 
learned  lumber  in  tiie  form  of  notes  and  commen- 
taries, or  in  Swedish,  the  Heimskringla  may  Ibe 
found  in  some  of  our  public  libraries ;  and  one  or 
two  individuals,  such  as  the  author  of  AUila,  Mr. 
Herbert,  or  Mr.  Conybeare,  may  have  studied  its 
contents,  and  a  few  more  may  have  dipped  into  it; 
yet,  to  the  great  majority  of  readers  it  has  been  a 
sealed  book,  though  one  teeming  with  vital  interest 
to  every  descendant  of  the  Northmen.  The  eloquent 
opening  of  Carlyle's  Hero-worship  must,  of  itself, 
have  inspired  many  with  the  desire  to  peruse,  in 
their  mother  tongue,  those  wildly-subl^e  Norse 
poems,  and  racy  dramatic  Sagas,  of  which  he  re- 
lates such  strange  things;  afiirming  that  Gray's 
Fragments  of  Translated  Norse  Poetiy  give  no 
truer  notions  of  it  than  Pope's  translation  does  of 
Homer.  Now,  in  part,  nay,  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure, this  translation  of  Snorro  Sturleson  does,  even 
of  the  Scaldic  poetry,  give  the  true  notion ;  while  his 
earlier  Sagas  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  and  are  as  intimately  connected  with 
its  legendary  as  with  its  authentic  history.  And 
the  whole  is  worked  up  with  rude  power  and  happy 
touches  of  native  genius,  which  entitle  Snorro  to 
all  the  praise  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  bestowed  on 
him,  and  perhaps  to  the  place  which  Mr.  Laing 
assigns  him,  which  is  as  far  above  Joinville  and 
Froissart  as  they  are  above  the  tame  and  meagre 
monkish  chroniclers  who  preceded  them.  Snorro 
had  the  advantage  of  wilder  theme8,and  a  freer  field. 
In  his  pages  we  are  permitted  to  see  those  old 
Norse  manners  and  characters  vivified  and  drama- 
tized ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Laing,  "  the  deeds 
of  bold  and  bloody  sea-kings,  their  cruises,  their 
forays,  their  adventures,  battles  in  foreign  lands, 

and  their  home  fire^side  lives  also/' 
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Darinf  Mr.  Laing^s  refiidenee  in  a  remote  rallej 
of  Norway,  of  which  he  hai  given  bo  charming  a 
deBcription,  he  borrowed  from  a  bonder^  or  Peasant 
Proprietor,  one  of  his  mstic  neighbours^  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  portion  of  Snorro's  Chronicles, 
It  was  "  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,"  which 
is  a  favourite  house-book  among  the  Norwegian 
peasantry.  This  whetted  his  curiosity,  and  the 
result  is  before  the  world  in  these  three  ample  vo- 
lumes. Until  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
the  Heimskringla  was  as  little  known  to  common 
readers  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  as  it  stiU  is  in 
Britain.  But  the  habits  and  associations,  the  old 
remembrances  and  national  pride  of  the  people 
had  well  prepared  them  to  give  it  welcome.  It 
was  a  work  as  eminently  fitted  for  them,  as  Blind 
Harry's  Wallace  is  or  was  for  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, or  Robin  Hood  for  the  English ;  and  the 
translation  into  the  vernacular  by  Peter  Clausson, 
a  wild,  reckless  priest  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
but  with  much  of  the  old  Nor6e  character,  was 
joyfully  received,  and  has  become,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  cherished  house-book.  It  is  from  these 
translations  of  Peter  Clausson,  among  other  sources, 
that  Miss  Bremer  has  gathered  so  many  legends 
and  romantic  stories  to  embellish  her  Norwegian 
tale  of  Strife  and  Peace,  Previous  mental  habits  and 
old  associations  must  have  as  strongly  predispos- 
ed Mr.  Laing,  a  Scotsman,  nay,  an  Orcadian,  to 
the  true  feeling  for  these  stirring  Chronicles  as  if 
he  had  been  a  born  Northman.  But  we  shall  let 
him  tell  his  own  story  :— 

Reading  it  [the  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint]  in  the 
midst  of  the  historical  localities,  and  oif  the  very  houses 
and  descendants  of  the  very  men  presented  to  you  in  the 
stirring  scenes  of  this  saga  at  the  battle  of  Stiklestad,  he 
may  very  probably  have  imbibed  an  interest  which  he 
cannot  impart  to  readers  nnacqaainted  with  the  country, 
the  people,  and  their  social  state.  He  read  with  delight 
the  account  of  old  manners  and  ways  of  living  given  in 
the  saga,— old,  yet  not  without  much  resemblance  to 
what  still  exists  in  ordinary  family  lifb  among  the  bon- 
ders. He  found,  from  knowing  the  localities,  the  charm 
of  truth  from  internal  evidence  in  the  narratives  of  that 
saga.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  favourable  circum- 
stances may  have  given  the  translator  a  higher  impres- 
sion of  the  literary  merit  of  the  Heimskringla  than  others 
may  receive  from  it.  He  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that 
the  volume  which  delighted  him  was  but  a  translation 
of  a  single  saga  from  Suorro  Sturleson's  work  into  a 
Norse  which  itself  was  becoming  obsolete,  and,  like  the 
IScotch  of  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  Chronicle,  was  in  some 
degree  a  forgotten  language  even  among  the  peasantry. 
It  has  since  been  the  occasional  and  agreeable  occupa- 
tion of  his  leisure  hours  to  study  the  work  of  Snorro  in 
the  original.  To  much  knowledge  of,  or  familiarity  with 
the  Icelandic,  he  cannot  lay  any  claim.  To  get  at  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  text,  helping  himself  over  the 
difficulties,  which  generally  only  lay  in  his  own  ignorance 
of  the  language,  by  collating  every  passage  he  was  in  doubt 
about  with  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the  translations 
of  Peringskiold,  Sch5ning,  and  Aal,  and  to  give  a  plain 
faithful  translation  into  English  of  the  Heimskringla, 
Unencumbered  with  antiquarian  research,  and  suited  to 
the  plain  English  reader,  has  been  his  object 

The  short  pieces  of  scaldic  poetry  which  Snorro  inter- 
mixes with  his  narrative,  and  quotes  as  his  authorities 
for  the  facts  he  is  telling,  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
in  a  translation.  They  are  not  without  a  rude  grandeur 
of  imagery,  and  a  truthfulness  in  description  of  battles 
and  sea-fights ;  and  they  have  a  simplicity  which,  al- 
though often  flat,  is  often  natural  and  impressive.  They 
have  probably  been  originally  delivered  viva  voc^  in 


recitative,  so  that  the  voicoi  adroitly  managed)  woe 
form  a  measure. 

In  a  faithful  translation,  rendering  the  spirit  a; 
character  of  the  composition  with  the  facts  of  t 
narrative,  those  pieces  of  verse,  the  glowing  col 
mentary  on  the  text  of  Snorro,  could  not,  wi 
propriety  be  omitted ;  though  it  becomes  a  qw 
tion  whether  Mr.  Laing  might  not  sometimes,  wi 
advantage,  have  shaken  himself  free  of  the  fett 
of  rhyme,  or  in  freer  metres  have  rendered  t 
Scaldic  remains  as  truly.  It  would  require  t 
art  and  mastery  of  Loekhart  or  Macaulay 
seise  and  transfuse  the  living  spirit  of  these  Scali 
efinsions ;  though  many  of  them  are  tame  enou^ 
Yet  some  of  the  translations  of  the  Scaldic  remai 
found  in  Snorro  s  work,  are  not,  as  we  hope 
shoW)  without  fire.  None  of  them,  at  all  even 
are  paraphrases  or  smoothed-down  roodernia 
ballads.  In  the  translation  of  these  interspersi( 
Mr.  Laing  has  received  assistance  from  a  grate! 
source— from  his  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  of  C& 
bridge.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  Engli 
translator,  it  is  fit  to  devote  a  few  words  to  \ 
Icelandic  author.  It  is  ''  a  strange  island,*'  si 
Carlyle,  *'  that  same  Iceland  I  Heaved  up  by  i 
from  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea,  a  land  of  barrenm 
and  lava — swallowed  up  many  months  of  eve 
year  in  black  tempests,  yet  with  a  wild  gleami 
beauty  in  summer-time,  towere  up  there  stern  a 
grim  in  the  North  Ocean ;  with  its  snow-joku 
roaring  geysersi  sulphur  pools,  and  horrid  volcai 
chasms,  like  the  waete  chaotic  battle-field  of  Fn 
and  Fire.'*  Yet  this  was  the  birth-place  of  Nori 
em  poetiyand  literature;  the  chosen  reti^eat 
the  Scandinavian  Muses.  It  was,  too,  the  birt 
place  of  Snorro  Sturleson.  He  was  a  man  of  bii 
and  consideration,  descended  of  the  royal  stock 
Odifl,  who  was  claimed  as  the  common  ancest 
of  all  illustrious  Norse  families.  After  the  cosU 
of  the  age,  Snorro  was  fostei-ed,  or  rather  adopt 
by  John  Loptson,  a  wealthy  and  honourable  ma 
whose  grandfather,  Ssemund,  had  been  the  coi 
piler  of  the  older  or  poetic  Edda*  It  was  a  Utera 
family.  And  here  Mr,  Laing  thus  speculates,  ai 
inspireshisreaderswithhis  own  intelligent  curiosi 
about  the  manners  of  those  brave  old  times.  It  ^ 
then  drawing  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 

John  Loptson's  mother,  Thora,  was  an  illegitima 
daughter  of  King  Magnus  Barefoot.  In  such  a  fami 
we  may  presume  the  literature  of  the  country  would 
cultivated,  and  the  sagas  of  the  historical  events  m  M 
way,  and  of  the  transactions  of  her  race  of  kings,  woa 
be  studied  with  great  interest. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  peeple  of  distmction 
that  age  lived  and  were  lodged  in  Iceland ;  what  «' 
of  house  and  housekeeping  the  daughter  of  a  king  wou 
have  there.  We  have  no  positive  date  to  judge  fron 
but  we  may  infer  from  various  circumstances  that  w 
class  would  be  at  least  as  well  oif  as  in  Norway ;  tru 
comparatively,  the  comforts,  luxuries^  and  spleDdonr 
life  in  the  poor  countries,  would  not  be  so  much  infew 
to  those  of  the  rich  countries  as  in  our  own  days,  bap 
coffee,  tea,  silks,  cotton,  and  all  foreign  articles,  we 
almost  equally  out  of  reach  and  enjoyment  m  all  " 
countries  of  the  north.  From  the  natural  producU, 
crops  of  the  land,  all  that  was  enjoyed  had  to  be  o 
tained.  Iceland  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  more  secon 
of  property  and  person  ;  and  the  natural  P/o^"^". 
Iceland,— fish,  oil,  skins,  butter,  wool,  and,  before  tw  » 
troduction  of  cotton  as  a  dothing  material,  the  waama 
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or  eottw  woollai  cloth  matinfiMtared  in  Iceland,  in 

wU<hrait  ud  tazM  w«re  paid,  and  which  eircnlated  as 

money  throagh  all  the  North,  and  in  which  oren  other 

goodj  wen  rained  as  a  medinm  of  exchange,— woold  all 

be  of  ffloeh  higher  oompariitiTe  Talne  than  in  after  ages, 

tHien  commerce  and  manolketaree  gaye  people  a  greater 

mpply  of  better  and  cheaper  articles  for  the  same  nsee. 

Tbe  market  tor  the  wood  of  Norway  being  confined  to 

nehidinds  as  produced  none  for  building  pnrposeB,  the 

boons  wonld  probably  be  mneh  the  same  in  size  and 

oonveaienees  as  thoee  common  among  all  classes  in  Nor- 

mj,  and  Utile  more  expensiyO.    The  trade  of  bartering 

their  products  fbr  those  of  other  conntries  would  pro- 

bibly  be  much  more  extensire  than  now,  because  ^eir 

kind  of  products  were  much  more  generally  used  in 

other  coanfcties.    In  Drontheim,  Beigen,  and  Tnnsberg, 

KTeral  merchant  yessels  at  the  same  time  are  often 

ipoken  of  m  the  sagas  ;  and  Torfceus,  in  his  **yinlandia," 

pttge  69,  mentions  a  Hrafnus  Limirfeepeta,  so  called 

from  his  fr6<|ueni  Toyages  to  Limerick  in  Ireland,— a 

Limeriek  trader,— who  had  related,  to  Thorfinn  earl  of 

Oibey,  some  aoconnts  of  a  Great  Ireland  in  the  Western 

Ocean. The  poorer  lands  and 

coontrtts  of  Europe,  and  the  employment  of  their  in- 
babitants,  hare,  in  fltct,  undergone  a  great  depreciation 
IB  Ttloe,  and  which  is  still  going  on,  by  tiie  introduction 
ad  general  diffusion  of  better  articles  for  food,  clothing, 
isd  enjoyment,  from  better  climes,  and  by  the  diffusion 
of  more  refined  tastes  and  habits,  than  the  products  of 
tbeir  soil  and  industry  can  gratify.    When  wadmal,  or 
mne  woollen  cloth,  was  the  ordinary  wear ;  stock-fish, 
ttnlUfishjin  great  use,  eyen  in  royal  honsdiolds  ;  fish- 
oil  the  only  means  in  the  North  for  lighting  rooms,— the 
poorest  countries,  such  as  Iceland,  Greenland,  or  the 
Borth  of  Norway,  which  produced  these,  must  hare  been 
noeh  more  on  a  par  with  better  countries,  such  as  Den- 
auk  or  England,  which  did  not  produce  them,  and  must 
bre  been  comparatiyely  much  better  to  liye  in,  and  the 
inhabitants  nearer  to  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
pother  conntries,  than  they  are  now.    The  daughter  of 
Kog  Mignus  Barefbot  would  probably  be   as  well 
j^S«d,  fbd,  clothed,  and  attended,  as  she  would  haye 
been  in  Scotiand  in  that  age. 

We  wish  we  could  state  that  the  domestic  yir- 
teflB  or  monl  qualitieB  of  Snorro  were  equal  to  hia 
^^truy  aceomplisbments  and  rigour  of  intellect ; 
but  with  all  Mr.  Lalng's  tenderness,  he  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  Chronicler  must  have  been  a  man 
of  violent  di^oeition ;  and  he  is,  indeed,  diiectly 
<=^S^  by  his  biographers  with  a  long  catalogue  of 
black  crimes.  But  his  accoaen  were  his  enemies.  He 
*u  mordered  by  hia  tiiree  sons-in-law  in  his  sixty- 
^  year.  He  had  previoualy  diyoreed  the  mo- 
^  of  their  wiyes  to  many  another  woman  for 
^  sake  of  her  large  fortune^  and  wae^  in  conse- 
qtKDce,  hiTolTed  in  fiunily  feuds,  which  probably 
W^  Tengeful  feelings,  and  produced  the  cataa- 
^be ;  though  the  alleged  cause  of  his  murder 
*v  an  attempt  to  bring  his  native  island  under 
^  erown  of  Norway  and  the  domination  of  an 
^rper.  He  had  been  a  favourite  at  the  court  of 
Norway,  and  had  lived  long  among  the  higher 
^%  of  that  country.  Besidei  being  the  richest 
^  Kost  learned  man  of  Iceland,  he  appears  to 
^^  poanned  a  taste  fbr  refinement  and  magni- 
^cc  far  beyond  his  age.  And  these  qualities 
yy  have  begotten  envy  among  a  rude  people. 
^.  Lafa^  contends  that  this  violent  and  unprin- 
apled  man  was  but  a  type  of  his  age,  and  pro- 
•»Wy  not  worse  than  others  in  every  way  inferior 
w  him  in  intellectaal  powers  or  cultivation.  He 
foM  evea  excuse  Snorro's  betrayal  of  the  national 
"xtegtndsi^  of  Iceland  by  the  pka  of  »  wiee  ex> 


pediency ;  a  dependenoe  which  g;ave  peace  and 
security  to  society  being  at  all  times  preferable  to 
a  nominal  independence  and  real  anarchy. 

The  original  Preface  of  Snorro  to  his  Chronicles^ 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Laing,  is  important^  fcom 
fixing  the  authenticity  of  as  many  of  his  Saga  as 
were  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  from  ex- 
plaining the  various  sources  from  which  they  had 
all  been  handed  down  and  compiled.  He  haa,  he  tell% 
**  written  down  old  stories  **  as  he  had  heard  them 
told  by  intelligent  people,  concerning  chiefs  who  held 
dominion  in  the  northern  countries.  Some  of  hla 
information  was  found  in  ancient  family  registeiiy 
^  in  which  the  pedigrees  of  kings  and  other  penon- 
ages  of  high  birth  are  reckoned  up,  and  part  ia 
written  down  after  old  songs  and  ballads  which  our 
forefathers  had  for  their  amusement."  Though  he 
could  not  affirm  that  all  was  true  in  these,  it  waa 
certain  that  old  and  wise  men  had  held  them  aa 
authentic.  A  long  poem  by  Thiodolf  hinn  Frode, 
the  scald  of  Harald  Haarfager,  was  one  of  hia 
authorities;  and  he  also  found  authentic  materials 
in  the  ballads  of  other  celebrated  scalds.  Snorro 
relates,  in  his  P)ref ace,  thair*- 

Iceland  was  occupied  at  the  time  that  Harald  Haar- 
fager was  the  King  of  Norway,  firom  861  to  about  931. 
There  were  scalds  in  Harald*8  court  whose  poems  the 
people  know  by  heart  even  at  the  present  day,  together 
with  all  the  songs  about  the  kings  who  have  ruled  in 
Norway  since  his  time  ;  and  we  rest  the  foundations  of 
our  story  principally  upon  the  songs  which  were  sung  in 
the  presence  of  the  chiefs  themselves,  or  of  their  sons, 
and  take  all  to  be  true  that  is  found  in  such  poems  about 
their  feats  and  battles  ;  for  although  it  be  the  fashion 
with  scalds  to  praise  most  those  in  whose  presence  they 
are  standing,  yet  no  one  would  dare  to  relate  to  a  chief 
what  he,  and  all  those  who  heard  it,  knew  to  be  a  false 
and  imaginary,  not  a  trae  account  of  his  deeds ;  because 
that  would  be  mockery,  not  praise. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  a  priest  in  Iceland 
named  Are  hinn  Frode  (or  The  Wise)  began  to 
write  down  histories  in  the  Norse  language,  setting 
forth  the  settlement  of  Iceland  and  the  introduo- 
tion  of  Christianity,  and  the  leading  public  evento 
in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England.  This  priest 
derived  much  of  his  information  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  either  had  been  actors  in  the  events  de- 
scribed, or  had  gained  their  knowledge  from  ihoae 
who  had  been  so.  Snorro  considers  Are  the  priest^ 
who  lived  not  very  long  before  his  own  time,  aa  an 
irrefragable  authority. 

To  ike  translations  Mr.  Laing  has  prefixed  a 
long  and  somewhat  diffuse,  but  interesting  preli- 
minary Dissertation,  embracing  a  wide  range  of 
topics.  There  is  also  an  Appendix,  which  contains 
information,  some  of  it  probably  acquired  after  the 
Dissertation  was  completed,  whidi  the  critical 
reader  might  do  well  to  peruse  before  he  enter 
upon  the  Sagas.  But  as  our  only  object  is  to  give 
the  common  reader  a  notion  of  the  character  and 
spirit  of  these  picturesque  and  racy  dramatic  nar^ 
ratives,  we  shall  come  to  them  vrithout  further 
preface.  They  are  nxteen  in  number.  The  Ist^ 
The  Ynouwoa  Saga,  treats  of  the  Ynglin  family  or 
race,  from  the  Great  Odin,  to  Halfdan  the  Black. 
As  much  of  this  Sa^^a  must  be  purely  fabulous,  and 
all  is  dark  or  donfatf ol  in  the  annala  of  (hftt  cari/ 
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period,  the  jndioiotis  Snorio  npidly  pauses  over 
the  history  of  many  centuries.  In  this  Saga,  how- 
ever, more  is  found  of  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy than  in  the  otheora^  and  also  of  the  origin  of 
Odin  worship. 

-  There  is  no  question,  that  if  ever  such  a  person- 
age as  Odin  really  existed,  (ahout  which  the  learned 
liave  raised  doubts,)  that  he  and  his  followers  came 
irom  Asia,  where,  it  is  told,  in  a  city  of  *^  Asaland, 
named  Asgaard,  flourished  Odin,"  a  mighty  chief 
and  warrior,  as  enthusiastically  rerered  and  be- 
loved by  his  followers  as  ever  was  Mahomet  or 
Napoleon^  Odin  conquered  many  kingdoms  and 
aever  lost  a  battle.    Snorro  says  of  him, — 

It  was  the  belief  of  his  people  (hat  victory  belonged 
to  him  in  every  battle.  It  was  his  oustom  when  he  sent 
his  men  into  battle,  or  on  any  expedition,  that  he  first 
laid  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and  called  down  a  bless- 
ing npon  them ;  and  then  they  believed  their  undertak- 
ing would  be  sueeeasftil.  His  people  also  were  accns- 
tomed,  whenever  they  fell  into  danger  by  land  or  sea, 
to  call  npon  his  name;  and  they  thought  that  always 
they  got  oomfort  and  aid  by  it :  for  where  he  was  they 
thought  help  was  near.  Oiten  he  went  away  so  long 
that  he  passed  many  seasons  on  his  jouneys. 

The  supernatural  machinezy  or  incantations  em- 
ployed by  Odin  to  ensure  success,  all  point  to  an 
Asiatic  origin.  But  to  Odin  was  attributed  qua- 
lities which  are  indeed  godlike. 

When  Odin  of  Asaland  came  to  the  north,  and  the 
gods  with  him,  he  began  to  exercise  and  teaoh  others 
the  arts  which  the  people  long  afterwards  have  prac- 
tised. Odin  was  the  eleverest  of  all,  and  from  him  all 
the  others  learned  their  magio  arts;  and  he  knew  them 
first,  and  knew  many  more  than  other  people.  But  now, 
to  tell  why  he  is  held  in  such  high  respect,  we  must  men- 
tion various  causes  that  contributed  to  it.  When  sitting 
among  his  friends,  his  oountenanoe  was  so  beautiflil  and 
friendly,  that  the  spirits  of  all  were  exhilarated  by  it; 
but  wlMn  he  was  in  war,  he  appeared  fierce  and  dread- 
ful. This  arose  from  his  being  able  to  change  his  colour 
and  form  in  any  way  he  liked.  Another  cause  was,  that 
he  conversed  so  cleverly  and  smoothly,  that  all  who 
heard  were  persuaded.  He  spoke  eyerything  in  rhyme, 
such,  as  now  composed,  and  which  we  call  scald-craft. 
He  and  his  temple  gods  were  called  song-smiths;  for 
from  them  came  that  art  of  song  into  the  northern  coun- 
tries. Odin  could  make  lus  enemies  in  battle  blind,  or 
deaf,  or  terror-struck,  and  their  weapons  so  blunt,  that 
they  could  no  more  cut  than  a  willow  twig.  On  the 
other  hand,  lus  men  rushed  forwards  without  armour; 
were  as  mad  as  dogs  or  wolves;  bit  their  shields;  and 
were  strong  as  bears  or  wild  bulls,  and  killed  people  at 
a  blow,  and  neither  fire  nor  iron  told  upon  them.  These 
were  called  Bersierkers. 

Odin  could  transform  his  shape  :  his  body  would  lie 
as  if  dead,  or  asleep;  but  then  he  would  be  in  shape  of 
a  fish,  or  worm,  or  bird,  or  beast,  and  be  off  in  a  twink- 
ling to  distant  lands  upon  Ms  own  or  other  people's  busi- 
ness. With  words  alone  he  could  quench  fire,  still  the 
ocean  lu  tempest,  and  turn  the  wind  to  any  quarter  he 
pleased.  Odin  had  a  ship  which  was  called  Skidbladnir, 
in  which  he  sailed  over  wide  seas,  and  which  he  could 
roll  up  like  a  cloth.  Odin  carried  with  him  Mimir's 
head,  which  told  him  all  the  news  of  other  countries. 
Sometimes  even  he  called  the  dead  out  of  the  eartii,  or 
set  himself  beside  the  burial-mounds;  whence  he  was 
called  the  ghost-sovereign,  and  lord  of  the  mounds.  He 
had  two  ravens,  to  whom  he  had  taught  the  speech  of 
man;  and  they  flew  fkr  and  wide  through  the  land,  and 
brought  him  the  news.  In  all  such  things  he  was  pro- 
emmently  wise.  He  taught  all  these  arts  in  Rones,  and 
soncs  which  are  called  incantations,  and  therefore  the 
Asaland  people  are  called  incantation-smiths.  Odin  un- 
derstood also  the  art  in  which  the  greatest  power  is 
lodged,  and  which  he  himself  practised;  namely,  what 


is  called  magic.  '  By  means  of  this  he  could  know  before* 
hand  the  predestined  fate  of  men,  or  their  not  yet  com- 
pleted lot;  and  also  bring  on  the  death,  ill-luck,  or  bad 
health  of  people,  and  take  the  stxength  or  wit  tnm  one 
person  and  give  it  to  another.  But  alter  such  witchcraft 
followed  such  weakness  and  anxiety,  that  it  was  not 
thought  respectable  for  men  to  practise  it;  and  therefore 
the  priestesses  were  brought  up  in  this  art  Odin  knew 
finely  where  all  missing  cattle  were  concealed  under  the 
earth,  and  understood  the  songs  by  which  the  earth,  the 
hills,  the  stones,  and  mounds,  were  opened  to  him;  and 
he  bound  those  who  dwell  in  them  by  the  power  of  his 
word,  and  went  in  and  took  what  he  pleased.  From  these 
arts  he  became  very  celebrated.  His  enemies  dreaded 
him;  his  friends  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  relied  on  his 
power  and  on  himself.  He  taught  the  most  of  his  arts 
to  his  priests  of  the  sacrifices;  and  they  came  neareBt  to 
himself  in  all  wisdom  and  witch-knowledge.  Many 
others,  however,  occupied  themselves  much  with  it;  and 
from  that  time  witohoraft  spread  &r  and  wide,  and  con- 
tinued long.  People  sacrificed  to  Odin  and  the  twelve 
ohiefs  from  Asaland,  called  them  their  gods,  and  be- 
lieved in  them  long  after.  From  Odin's  name  came  the 
name  Audnn,  whioh  people  gave  to  his  sons;  and  from 
Thor's  name  comes  Thorer,  also  Thorarinn;  and  also  it 
is  sometimes  augmented  by  other  additions,  as  Steenthor, 
or  Ilafthor,  and  many  kinds  of  sltezations. 

Odin  established  the  same  law  in  his  land  that  had 
been  in  force  in  Asaland.  .  .  .  Towards  winter  there 
should  be  blood-sacrifioe  for  a  good  year,  and  in  the 
middle  of  winter  for  a  good  crop ;  and  the  third  sacrifice 
should  be  in  summer,  for  victory  in  battle.  Over  all 
Sweden,  the  people  paid  Odin  a  scatt  or  tax— so  mnch 
on  each  head;  but  he  had  to  defend  the  country  from 
enemy  or  disturbance,  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  sacri- 
fice-feasts towards  winter  for  a  good  year.  .... 

Odin  died  in  his  bed  in  Sweden;  and  when  he  was 
near  his  death,  he  made  himself  be  marked  with  the  point 
of  a  spear,*  and  said  he  was  going  to  Grodheim,  and 
would  give  a  welcome  there  to  all  his  friends,  and  all 
brave  warriors  should  be  dedieated  to  him ;  and  the 
Swedes  believed  that  he  was  gone  to  the  ancient  Asgaard, 
and  would  live  there  eternally.  Then  began  the  belief 
in  Odin,  and  the  calling  upon  him.  The  Swedes  believed 
that  he  often  showed  himself  to  them  before  any  great 
battle.  To  some  he  gave  victory;  others  he  inrited  to 
himself;  and  they  reckoned  both  of  these  to  be  well  off 
in  their  fate.  Odin  waS  burnt,  and  at  his  pile  there  was 
great  splendour.  It  was  their  fluUi,  that  the  higher  the 
smoke  arose'  in  the  air,  the  hi^er  he  would  be  raised 
whose  pile  it  was;  and  the  richer  he  would  be  the  more 
property  that  was  oonsumed  with  him. 

Sach  was  the  religion  of  Scandinavia,  the  Pagan- 
ism that  subsisted  in  Norway  and  Iceland  for 
many  centuries  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been 
Christianized,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  com- 
pletely enervated  and  priest-ridden  by  Romish  su- 
perstition. The  First  Saga,  though  deemed  apoci}- 
phal,  was  necessary  to  connect  the  genealogy  of  the 
Norwegian  kings  with  the  dynasty  of  Odin ;  bat 
in  the  Second  Saga,  referring  to  the  time  when 
Ualfdan  the  Bhick  flourished,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  history  is  considered  authentic.  Like 
every  otiier  Norwegian  king,  Halfdan  the  Black, 
was  a  renowned  warrior  ;  but  from  his  Saga,  in- 
stead of  bloody  frays  and  battles,  we  shall  borrow 
a  scene  which  gives  a  glimpse  of  domestic  man- 
ners and  social  life  : — 

Sigurd  Hiort  was  the  name  of  a  king  in  Bingerige, 
who  was  stouter  and  stronger  than  any  other  man,  and 

*  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  head  of  a  spear;  that  is,  with  the  sign  of  thecro&s. 
The  sign  of  Thor's  hammer,  tiz.,  the  head  of  a  baUle-axc  or 
halheM,  was  sud  to  be  need  as  the  sign  of  the  eron  was  after 
Christiaaity  was  introduoMl :  it  was  a  kind  of  eonseentioii  by 
a  holy  sign,    But  this  i4  probably  a  pious  interpolation. 
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bit  eqnai  eonld  not  be  seen  for  a  handsome  appeannce. 

His  fiither  was  Helge  the  Sharp ;  and  his  mother  was 

Ailaiigy  a  dandier  of  Sigurd  the  Worm-eyed.   It  is  told 

ofSi^rdythat  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  he 

killed  in  single  oombat  the  Bersrorker  Hildebrand,  and 

eleren  others  of  his  comrades ;  and  many  are  the  deeds 

•f  aaahood  told  of  him  in  a  long  saga  abont  his  feats. 

Sigfod  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  daughter, 

oiled  fiagnhiid,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  an  ex* 

cellent  brisk  girl.    Her  brother  Gnttorm  was  a  youth. 

It  is  related  that  Sigurd  had  a  custom  of  riding  out 

quite  done  in  the  uninhabited  forest  to  hunt  the  wild 

beiflts  that  are  hurtful  to  man,  and  he  was  always  very 

e^er  at  this  sport.    One  day  he  rode  out  into  the  forest 

u  Qsna],  and  when  he  had  ridden  a  long  way  he  came 

oot  at  a  piece  of  cleared  hmd  near  to  Hadeland*    There 

the  Bersnrker  Hake  came  against  him  witii  thirty  men, 

and  they  fought.    Sigurd  Hiort  fell  there,  after  killing 

tvelTe  <^  Hake's  men ;  and  Hake  himself  lost  one  hand, 

a&d  had  three  other  wounds.    Then  Hake  and  his  men 

rode  to  Sgurd's  house,  where  they  took  his  daughter 

Ragahild  and  her  brotiier  Guttorm,  and  carried  them, 

with  much  property  and  raluable  articles,  home  to  Hade- 

hnd,  where  Hake  had  many  great  farms.    He  ordered 

&  feait  to  be  prepared,  intending  to  hold  his  wedding 

viih  RagnhUd  ;  but  the  time  passed  on  account  of  his 

voonds,  which  healed  slowly;  and  the  Benuerker  Hake 

«f  Hadeland  had  to  keep  his  bed,  on  account  of  his 

wnrnda,  all  the  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter.    Now 

Kmg  Halfdan  wa£  in  Hedemark  at  the  Yule  entertain- 

Bents  when  he  heaxd  this  news ;  and  one 'morning  early, 

when  the  king  nvas  dressed,  he  called  to  him  Harek 

Gaud,  and  told  him  to  go  over  to  Hadeland,  and  bring 

inn  Bagnhild,  Sigurd  Hiort's  daughter.     Harek  got 

Rsdy  with  a  hundred  men,  and  made  his  journey  so  that 

they  eame  oyer  the  lake  to  Hake's  house  in  the  grey  of 

the  flwming,  and  beset  all  the  doors  and  stairs  of  the 

plues  where  the  ttouse-serrants  slept.    Then  they  broke 

ato  the  8leeping*T0om  where  Hake  slept,  took  Ragnhild, 

^th  her  brother  Guttorm,  and  all  the  goods  that  were 

there,  and  set  fire  to  the  house-serrants'  place,  and  burnt 

^  the  people  in  it.    Then  they  coyered  oyer  a  magnifl- 

cmt  wagon,  placed  Ragnhild  and  Guttorm  in  it,  and 

^e  down  upon  the  ice.    Hake  got  up  and  went  after 

them  a  i^le ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  ice  on  the  lake, 

1»  tamed  hie  swiord-hiH  to  the  ground  and  let  himself 

ftUapoathe  point,  so  that  the  sword  went  through  him. 

He  was  buried  under  a  mound  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

^B^heu  Kmg  Halfdan,  who  was  yery  quick  of  si^t,  saw 

^  party  retnzning  oyer  the  frozen  lake,  and  with  a 

overed  wagon,  he  knew  that  their  errand  was  accom- 

^luhed  aoeording  to  his  desire.    Thereupon  he  ordered 

the  tables  to  be  set  out,  and  sent  people  all  round  in  the 

ceighboorhood  to  inVite  plenty  of  guests ;  and  the  same 

%  there  was  a  good  feast  which  was  also  Halfdan's 

■amage-fea«t  with  Ragnhild,  who  became  a  great  queen. 

Kignhild'B  mother  was  Thymi,  a  daughter  of  Harald 

Klak,  king  in  Jutland,  and  a  sister  of  Thyri  C^nnebod, 

^ho  was  married  to  the  Danish  king,  Gorm  the  Old, 

vfao  then  ruled  oyer  the  Danish  dominions. 

Ha^inhild,  who  was  wise  and  intelligent,  dreamt  great 
^RiBis.  She  dreamt,  for  one,  that  she  was  standing  out 
tt  her  herh-giirden,  and  she  took  a  thorn  out  of  her  shift ; 
hat  while  she  waa  holding  the  thorn  in  her  hand  it  grew 
^  that  it  became  a  great  tree,  one  end  of  which  struck 
itielf  down  into  the  earth,  and  it  became  firmly  rooted ; 
ttd  the  other  end  of  the  tree  raised  itself  so  high  in  the 
av  that  she  conld  scarcely  see  oyer  it,  and  it  became 
*^  wonderftilly  thick.  The  under  part  of  the  tree  was 
^  with  blood,  but  the  stem  upwards  was  beautifully 
S^ccn,  and  the  branches  white  as  snow.  There  were 
^7  and  great  limbs  to  the  tree,  some  high  up,  others 
'Ow  down ;  and  so  yast  was  the  tree's  foliage  that  it 
*^ed  to  her  to  coyer  all  Norway,  and  even  much  more. 
Kiog  Halfdan  neyer  had  dreams,  which  appeared  to 
him  an  extraordinary  circumstance ;  and  he  told  it  to  a 
Baa  called  Thorlief  the  Wise,  and  asked  him  what  his 
adriee  was  about  it.  Thorlief  said  that  what  he  himself 
^d,  when  he  wanted  to  haye  any  reyelation  by  dream, 
^a*  to  take  hie  sleep  in  a  swine-sty,  and  then  it  neyer 


failed  that  he  had  dreams.  The  king  did  so,  and  the 
following  dream  was  reyealed  to  him.  He  thought  he 
had  the  most  beautiful  hair,  which  was  all  in  ringlets ; 
some  so  long  as  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  some  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  his  legs,  some  to  his  knees,  some  to  his 
loins  or  the  middle  of  his  sides,  some  to  his  neck,  and 
some  were  only  as  knots  springing  firom  his  head.  These 
ringlets  were  of  yarious  colours ;  but  one  ringlet  sur- 
passed all  the  others  in  beauty,  lustre,  and  size.  Thia 
dream  he  told  to  Thorlief,  who  interpreted  it  thus : — 
There  should  be  a  great  posterity  from  him,  and  his 
descendants  should  rule  oyer  countries  with  great,  but 
not  all  with  equally  great  honour ;  but  one  of  his  race 
should  be  more  celebrated  than  all  the  others.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  people  that  this  ringlet  betokened  King 
Olaf  the  Saint. 

King  Halfdan  was  a  wise  man,  a  man  of  truth  and 
uprightness — who  made  laws,  obseryed  them  himself, 
and  obliged  others  to  obserye  them.  And  that  yiolenoe 
should  not  come  in  place  of  the  laws,  he  himself  fixed 
the  number  of  eriminal  apts  in  law,  and  the  oompensa- 
tions,  mulcts,  or  penalties,  for  each  case,  according  to 
eyery  one's  birth  and  dignity. 

Queen  Ragnhild  gaye  birth  to  a  son,  and  water  was 
poured  oyer  him,  and  the  name  of  Harald  giyen  him, 
and  he  soon  grew  stout  and  remarkably  handsome.  Aa 
he  grew  up  he  became  yery  expert  at  all  feats,  and 
showed  also  a  good  understanding.  He  was  mudi  be- 
loved by  his  mother,  but  less  so  by  his  father. 

King  Halfdan  was  at  a  Yule-feast  in  Hadeland,  where 
a  wonderful  thing  happened  one  Yule  eyening.  When 
the  great  number  of  guests  assembled  were  going  to  sit 
down  to  table,  all  the  meat  and  all  liquors  disappeared 
from  the  table.  The  king  sat  alone  yery  confused  in 
mind ;  all  the  others  set  ofif,  eadi  to  his  home,  in  con- 
sternation. That  the  king  might  come  to  some  cer- 
tainty about  what  had  occasioned  this  eyent,  he  ordered 
a  Laplander  to  be  seiaed  who  was  particularly  knowing, 
and  tried  to  force  him  to  disclose  the  truth ;  but  how- 
ever much  he  tortured  the  man,  he  got  nothing  out  of 
him.  The  Laplander  sought  help  particularly  from 
Harald,  the  king's  son ;  and  Harald  begged  for  mercy 
for  him,  but  in  yain.  Then  Harald  let  him  escape 
against  the  king's  will,  and  accompanied  the  man  him- 
self. On  their  journey  they  came  to  a  place  where  the 
man's  chief  had  a  great  feast,  and  it  appears  they  were 
well  receiyed  there.  When  they  had  been  there  until 
spring,  the  chief  said,  ''Thy  fkther  took  it  much  amisa 
that  in  winter  1  took  some  provisions  ttom  him, — ^now  I 
will  repay  it  to  thee  by  a  joyftil  piece  of  news:  thy- 
father  is  dead ;  and  now  thou  shalt  return  home,  and 
take  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  which  he  had,  and 
with  it  thou  shalt  lay  the  whole  kingdom  of  Norway 
under  thee." 

Halfdan  the  Black  was  driving  firom  a  feast  in  Hade- 
land, and  it  so  happened  that  his  road  lay  oyer  the  lake 
called  Rdnd.  It  was  in  spring,  and  there  was  a  great 
thaw.  They  drove  across  the  bight  called  Rykensvig, 
where  in  winter  there  had  been  a  pond  broken  in  the 
ice  for  cattle  to  drink  at,  and  where  the  dung  had  fallen 
upon  the  ice  tiie  thaw  had  eaten  it  into  holes.  Now  as 
the  king  drove  oyer  it  the  ice  broke,  and  King  Halfdan 
and  many  with  him  perished.  He  was  then  forty  years 
old.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  fortunate  kings  in 
respect  of  good  seasons. 

Bad  seasons  and  bad  crops,  were  always  by  thd 
Norse  attributed  to  the  wickedness  or  impiety  of 
their  kings;  and  no  king  could  possibly  maintain 

his  popularity  when  tbe  crops  failed. The  Third 

Saga,  that  of  the  famous  Hamld  Haarfager,  or 
the  Long-haired^  is  full  of  stirring  events.  He 
came  very  young  to  the  crown,  as  we  should  say, 
but  was  assisted  by  the  energetic  counsels  of  hia 
maternal  uncle  Guttorm — ^whom  we  have  seen 
above — who  acted  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
While  Harald  was  still  very  young,  the  romantic 
incident  occurred  which  is  related  in  Miss  Braner^s 
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late  8toiy,aiiid  which,  in  the  Sega  of  Saano,  rone 
thus:— 

King  Huald  sent  his  men  to  a  girl  called  Gyda,  a 
daughter  of  King  EMo  of  Hordalaad,  who  was  brought 
«p  as  a  foeter-ohild  in  the  house  of  a  great  bonder  in 
Valders.  The  kinr  wanted  her  Ibr  his  ooneabine ;  for 
■he  was  a  remarkaSly  handsome  girl,  bat  of  high  spirit 
withal.  Now  when  the  messengers  eame  there,  and 
delirered  their  errand  to  the  girl,  she  answered,  that  she 
would  not  throw  herself  away  eren  to  take  a  king  for 
her  husband,  who  had  no  greater  kingdom  to  rule  oyer 
than  a  few  districts.  ''And  raethinks,"  said  she,  ^ it  is 
wonderfhl  that  no  king  here  in  Norway  will  make  the 
whole  country  subject  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as  Gorra 
the  Old  did  in  Denmark,  or  Erie  at  Upsal.**  The  mes- 
sengers thought  her  answer  was  dreadfully  haughty, 
and  asked  what  she  thought  would  come  of  such  an 
answer;  for  Harald  was  so  mighty  a  man,  that  his  in- 
vitation was  good  enough  for  her.  But  although  she 
had  replied  to  their  errand  differently  from  what  they 
wished,  they  saw  no  chance,  on  this  occasion,  of  taking 
her  with  them  against  her  will;  so  they  prepared  to 
return.  When  they  were  ready,  and  the  people  fol- 
lowed them  out,  Gyda  said  to  the  messengers,  **  Now  tell 
to  King  Harald  these  my  words, — I  will  only  agree  to 
be  his  lawful  wife  upon  the  condition  that  he  shall  first, 
Ibr  my  sake,  subject  to  himself  the  whole  of  Norway,  so 
that  he  may  rule  orer  that  kingdom  as  freely  and  fully 
as  Kiug  Eric  over  the  Swedish  dominions,  or  King  Gorm 
OTer  Denmark ;  for  only  then,  methinks,  can  he  be  called 
flie  king  of  a  people." 

Now  came  the  messengers  back  to  King  Harald, 
brbging  him  the  words  of  the  girl,  and  saying  she  was 
io  bold  and  foolish  that  she  well  deseryed  that  the  king 
should  send  a  greater  troop  of  people  for  her,  and  inflict 
on  her  some  disgrace.  Then  answered  the  king,  ^^Hiis 
girl  has  not  spoken  or  done  so  much  amiss  that  she 
should  be  punished,  but  rather  she  should  be  thuiked 
for  her  words.  She  has  reminded  me,"  said  he,  ''of 
something  which  it  appears  to  me  wonderfol  I  did  not 
think  of  before.  And  now,**  added  he,  **  I  make  the 
solemn  tow,  and  take  God  to  witness,  who  made  me,  and 
tules  orer  all  things,  that  nerer  shall  I  clip  or  comb  my 
hair  until  I  have  subdued  the  whole  of  Norway,  with 
•eatt,*  and  duties,  and  domains ;  or  if  not,  hare  died  in 
the  attempt.**  Guttorm  thanked  the  king  warmly  for 
his  TOW ;  adding,  that  it  was  royal  work  to  foUU  royal 
words. 

King  Harald  kepi  hia  yqw.  He  waa  a  great 
eonqaeror  of  the  petty  kinga  or  chiefs  around  him, 
who  all  get  the  title  of  king  in  the  Saga,  and  an 
oppressive  tyrant ;  but  popular  from  his  bravery 
and  success.  In  summer  he  conquered  by  land, 
and  in  winter  swept  the  Vikings  or  Northern  Cor- 
eaira  from  the  ocean.  Many  warriors  or  fighting 
adventurers  resorted  to  him,  attracted  by  his  fame. 
Though  polygamy  might  not  have  been  the  rule 
9f  Pagan  Norway^  and  is  unknown  in  the  Scanda- 
aavian  Pantheon,  ita  earthly  kings  took  as  many 
wives  and  oonenbines  as  they  chose,  and  Harald 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  custom.  It  is  re* 
lated— 

When  King  Harald  had  now  become  sole  king  over  all 
Norway,  he  remembered  what  that  proud  girl  had  said 
to  him ;  so  he  sent  men  to  her,  and  had  her  brought  to 
him,  and  took  her  to  his  bed.  And  these  were  their 
children :  .  .  .  .  .  King  Harald  had  many  wives 
and  many  children.    Among  tiiem  he  had  one  wife,  who 


*  Scatt  was  a  land-tax,  paid  to  the  king  in  moner,  malt, 
meal,  or  flMh-meat,  fnm  all  lands ;  and  was  adjudged  by  the 
Thing  [Popular  Assembly]  to  each  kug  upon  his  accession, 
and  being  proposed  and  accepted  as  king. 

In  OrMmey,  where  the  land  in  general  has  been  feudalised 
iinee  the  annexation  in  1463  of  the  islands  to  the  Scotch 
wown,  the  <^d  ndal  tax  of  scatt  remains  as  an  item  in  the  feu- 
duUes  payable  to  the  crown* ' 


was  called  Bagnhild  the  Mighty^  a  daughter  of  King 
Eric,  from  Jutland;  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  Eric 
Bloody-axe.  He  was  also  married  to  Swanhilde,  a  dangh- 
ter  of  Karl  Eystein ;  and  their  sons  were  Olaf  Geirsta- 
daalf,  Biom,  and  Bagnar  Ryskill.  Lastly,  King  Harald 
married  Asfailda,  a  daughter  of  King  Dagsson,  up  in 
Ringerige ;  and  their  children  were  Dag,  lUng,  Gudrod, 
Skina,  and  Ingigerd.  It  is  told  that  King  Harald  put 
away  nine  wires  when  he  married  Ragnhild  the  Mighty. 

We  shall  now  give  one  of  his  campaigns  :— 

King  Harald  heard  that  the  Tikings,  who  were  in  the 
West  sea  in  winter,  plundered  tar  and  wide  in  the  middle 
part  of  Norway ;  and  therefore  every  summer  he  made 
an  expedition  to  search  the  isles  and  out-skerries  on  the 
coast.  WheresooTer  the  Tikings  heard  of  him  they  all 
took  to  flight,  and  most  of  them  out  into  the  open  ocean. 
At  last  the  king  grew  weary  of  this  work,  and  therefore 
one  summer  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  right  out  into  the 
West  sea.  First  he  came  to  Shetland,  and  he  slew  all 
the  Tikings  who  oould  not  saTo  themselTcs  by  flight. 
Then  King  Harald  sailed  southwards,  to  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  cleared  them  all  of  Tikings.  Thereafter  he 
proceeded  to  tiie  Hebrides,  plundered  there,  and  slew 
many  Tikings  who  formerly  had  had  men-at-arms  nnder 
them.  Many  a  battle  was  fought,  and  King  Harald  was 
always  rictorious.  He  then  plundered  far  and  wide  in 
Scotland  itself,  and  had  a  battle  there.  When  he  wu 
come  westward  as  fkr  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  report  of 
his  exploits  on  the  land  had  gone  before  him ;  for  all 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  OTor  to  Scotland,  and  the  island 
was  left  entirely  bare  both  of  people  and  goods,  so  that 
King  Harald  and  his  men  made  no  booty  when  they 
landed.    So  says  Homklofe : — 

"  The  wise,  the  noble  king,  great  Harald, 
Whose  hand  so  freely  scatters  gold. 
Led  mauT  a  northern  shield  to  war 
Aeainst  tne  town  upon  the  shore. 
The  wolves  soon  gathered  on  the  sand 
Of  that  lea-thon ;  for  Harald's  hand 
The  Scottish  anny  droTe  away, 
And  on  the  coast  left  wolves  a  pray.** 

In  this  war  fell  iTar,  a  son  of  RegnTald»  Sari  of  HSie ; 
and  King  Harald  gare  BoguTald,  as  a  oompensation  for 
the  loss,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  when  he  sailed 
ftom  the  West ;  bnt  BogUTald  immediateiy  gaTe  both 
these  countries  to  his  brother  Sigurd,  who  remained 
behind  them ;  and  King  HaraM,  before  sailing  eastward, 
gave  Sigurd  the  earldcnii  of  theoL  Thorstein  the  R<d, 
a  son  of  Olaf  the  White,  and  Ande  the  Wealthy,  entered 
into  partnership  with  him;  and  after  plnndering  in 
Scotland,  they  subdued  Caithness  and  Snthertand,  as  hi 
as  E^alsbakki.  Earl  Signrd  kiUed  Melbrigda-Tonn,  s 
Sooteh  earl,  and  hung  his  head  to  his  stimp-leather; 
bnt  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  scratolied  by  the  teeth,  whieh 
were  sticking  out  firom  the  head,  and  the  wound  eansed 
inflammation  in  his  leg,  of  which  the  earl  died,  and  be 
was  laid  in  a  mound  at  Ekjalsbakki.  His  son  Guttens 
ruled  OTor  these  countries  for  about  a  year  there- 
after, and  died  without  children.  Many  Tikings,  botfe 
Danes  and  Northmen,  set  themselTOS  down  then  in  thoet 
countries. 

After  King  Harald  had  subdued  the  whole  land,  ht 
was  one  day  at  a  feast  in  Mtfrs,  given  by  Enri  Bopnld. 
Then  King  Harald  went  into  a  balh,  and  had  his  hsif 
dressed.  Earl  RoguTald  now  cut  his  hair,  which  bid 
been  uncut  and  uncombed  for  ten  years ;  and  therefois 
the  king  had  been  called  Ugly  Head.  Bat  then  Eari 
RoguTald  gaTe  him  the  distinguishing  name— Harald  , 
Haarfager ;  and  all  who  saw  him  agreed  that  there  waa 
the  greatest  truth  in  that  surname,  for  he  had  the  most  | 
beautiful  and  abundant  head  of  hair. 

Earl  Rognrald  was  King  Harald's  dearest  friend,  and 
the  king  had  the  greatest  regard  fbr  him.  He  was  mar* 
ried  to  Hilda,  a  daughter  of  Rolf  Nsefla,  and  their  sons 
were  Rolf  and  Thorer.  Earl  RoguTald  had  also  three 
sons  by  concubines,— the  one  called  Hallad,  the  secood 
Einar,  the  third  HroUaug;  and  all  three  were  grown 
men  when  their  brothers  bom  in  marrisge  were  jtiU 
children.  Rolf  became  a  great  viking,  and  wsTfTj* 
Stout  a  growth  that  ao  hone  could  oany  hiB|aBdin«>** 
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MCTer  lie  went  he  must  go  on  foot ;  and  therefbre  be 
wu  called  Gange-Rolf.  He  plundered  mach  in  the  East 
Ma.  One  snmmer,  as  he  was  coming  from  the  eastward 
on  I  Tiking's  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Viken,he  landed 
tbere  and  made  a  cattle  foray.  As  King  Harald  hap- 
pened, jnst  at  that  time,  to  be  in  Viken,  be  heard  of  it, 
and  was  in  a  great  rage ;  for  he  had  forbid,  by  the 
greatest  ponishment,  the  plundering  within  the  bounds 
of  the  country.  The  king  assembled  a  Thing,  and  had 
Bolf  declared  an  outlaw  oTer  all  Norway.  When 
Bolf'a  mother^  Hilda,  heard  of  it  she  hastened  to  the 
kiBf,  and  entreated  peace  for  Rolf;  but  the  king  was 
10  eoraged  that  her  entreaty  was  of  no  ayail.  Then 
UU<ia  spake  tbesip  lines : — 

*•  Think'Bt  than  King  Hanid,  in  thy  aagur. 

To  6nv  away  my  bfave  Bolf  Qannr, 
Like  a  mad  wolf,  from  out  the  land  P 
Why,  Harald,  laise  thy  mighty  hand  ? 
Why  banish  Aefia^s  gallant  nam^-fom 
The  brother  of  brave  udal-men? 
Whv  is  thy  cruelty  so  fell? 
Bethink  thee,  monarch,  it  is  ill 
With  such  a  wolf  at  wolf  to  play, 
Who,  driven  to  the  wild  woods  away, 
May  make  the  king's  best  deer  his  prey/* 

Gange-Rolf  went  afterwards  over  sea  to  the  West  to 
tbe  Hebrides^  or  Sy4reyar ;  and  at  last  farther  west  to 
TiUaud,  where  he  plundered  and  subdued  for  himself 
f  great  earldom,  which  he  peopled  with  Northmen, 
ibn  which  that  land  is  called  Normandy.  Gange- 
Bolf  I  son  was  William,  father  to  Richard,  and  grand- 
&t}ier  to  another  Richard,  who  was  the  father  of 
Bichaxd  Longspear,  and  grandfather  of  William  the 
Bastard,  from  whom  all  the  following  English  kings  are 
dfiKended. 

The  GftDge-Rolfy  or  Rolf  Ganger,  of  the  text 
vi^  as  we  thus  see,  the  eonqueror  of  Normandy. 
Mr.  Laing  conjectures  that  the  place  mention- 
ed in  Sutherland  is  the  river  still  named  the 
Oickel,  and  that  Sydreyar  is  Sodor,  t.  e»  the  Isle  of 
fiodor  and  Man,  which  was  reckoned  the  sonthem 
diTiaion  of  the  Hebrides.     Valland  was  a  general 
name  for  all  the  west  coast  of  France,  but  more 
putienlarly  for  Brittany,     King  Harald  at  one 
tame  conceived  a  sadden  and  violent  passion  im 
tile  daughter  of  a  Lapland  peasant,  whom,  forget- 
ting the  interests  of  nis  kingdom  and  his  kingly 
^nity,  he  married.      His  violent  attachment^ 
viuch  even  outlived  its  object,  was  imputed  to  en- 
chantment;   and  when  the  king  recovered  his 
lenses,  he  detested  the  progeny  of  the  Lapland 
witch,and  became  agood  king ;  and  ''he  accordingly 
sale  in  peace,  and  the  land  enjoyed  good  harvests.'' 
This  legend  of  a  bewitched,  uxorioua  king  ie  not 
peculiar  to  Norway. 

The  hero  of  the  Fourth  Saga,  Hakon  the  Good, 
te  yoonge^t  of  the  many  sons  of  Harald  Haarfager* 
^T  his  Bamerons  wives  and  concubines,  is  thus 
atnMhiced  in  the  chronicle  oi  his  father — 

Eail  Hakon  Griotgardsson  of  Lade  had  the  whole  rule 
•rer  Drontheim  when  King  Harald  was  anywhere  away 
in  the  country  ;  and  Hakon  stood  higher  with  the  king 
than  any  in  the  country  of  Drontbeim.  After  Hakon's 
death,  his  son  Sigurd  succeeded  to  his  power  in  Dron- 
tbeim, and  was  the  earl,  and  had  his  mansion  at  Lade. 
King  Harald's  sons,  Halfdaa  the  Black,  and  Sigrod, 
^o  bad  been  before  in  the  house  of  his  father,  Earl 
Hakon,  continued  to  be  brought  up  in  his  house.  The 
^DS  of  Harald  and  Sigurd  were  about  the  same  age. 
wl  Sigurd  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time,  and 

*  NoiChem  genaalMnsto   trace  the  origin  of  many  of 
^  aeble  teailus  «f  Bof^  to  the  numerous  progeny  of 


married  Bergliot,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Therer  the  Silent ; 
and  her  mother  was  Alof  Aarbot,  a  daughter  of  Harald 
^aarfager.  When  King  Harald  began  to  grow  old,  he 
generally  dwelt  on  some  of  his  great  farms  in  Horda- 
land  ;  namely,  Alrekstad,  or  Ssim,  Fitiar,  Utstein,  or 
Augvaldsness  in  the  Island  Kormt.  When  Harald  was 
seventy  years  of  age  he  begat  a  son  with  a  girl  called 
Thora  Mosterstang,  because  her  family  came  nrom  Mos- 
ter.  She  was  descended  from  good  people,  being  con- 
nected with  Horda-Kaare  ;  and  was  moreover  a  very 
stout  and  remarkably  handsome  girl.  She  was  called 
the  king's  servant  girl ;  for  at  that  time  many  wery 
subject  to  service  to  the  king  who  we^'e  of  good  birth, 
both  men  and  women.  Then  it  was  the  custom  with 
people  oif  consideratiou,  to  choose  with  great  care  the 
man  who  should  pour  water  over  their  children,  ana 
ive  them  a  name.     Now  when  the  time  came  that 
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ora,wbo  was  then  at  Moster,  expected  her  confinement, 
she  would  go  to  King  Harald,  who  was  then  living  at 
Saeim;  and  she  went  northwards  in  a  ship  belongiug  to 
Earl  Sigurd.  They  lay  ^t  night  close  to  the  land,  an^ 
tbere  'X^ora  brought  forth  a  child  upon  the  land,  up 
among  the  rocks,  close  to  the  ship's  gangway,  and  it  wa^ 
a  man  diild.  Eiurl  Sigurd  poured  water  over  him,t  and 
oalled  him  Hakon,  after  his  own  ftither,  Hakon  earl  of 
Lade.  The  boy  soon  grew  handsome,  large  in  size,  ana 
very  like  his  father.  King  Harald.  King  Harald  let 
him  follow  his  mother,  and  they  were  both  in  the  king'f 
house  as  long  as  he  was  an  infant. 

At  Hub  time  a  king  called  Athelstan  had  taken  the 
kingdom  of  England.  He  sent  men  to  Norway  to  King 
Harald,  with  the  errand  that  the  messengers  should 
present  him  with  a  sword,  with  the  hilt  and  handle  gilt, 
and  also  the  whole  sheath  adorned  with  gold  and  silve^ 
and  set  with  precious  jewels.  The  ambassadors  pre.- 
sented  the  sword-hilt  to  the  king,  saying,  ''Here  is  a 
sword  which  King  Athelstan  sends  thee,  with  the  request 
that  thou  wilt  accept  it."  The  king  took  the  sword  by 
the  handle ;  whereupon  the  ambassadors  said,  **  Now« 
thou  hast  taken  the  sword  according  to  our  king's  desire, 
and  therefore  art  thou  his  subject,  as  thou  hast  taken 
his  sword."  King  Harald  saw  now  that  this  was  a  jest, 
for  he  would  be  subject  to  no  man.  But  he  remembered 
it  was  his  rule,  whenever  anything  raised  his  anger,  to 
collect  himself,  and  let  his  passion  run  off,  and  then  take 
the  matter  into  consideration  coolly.  Now  he  did  8<^ 
and  consulted  his  fhends,  who  all  gave  him  the  advice 
to  let  the  ambassadors,  in  the  first  place,  go  home  ii^ 
safety. 

The  following  summer  King  Harald  sent  a  ship  west- 
ward to  England,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Hank 
Haabrek  :  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and  very  dear  to 
the  king.  Into  his  han4s  he  gave  his  son,  Hakon.  H^uk 
piroceeded  westward  to  England,  and  found  the  king  in 
London,  where  there  was  just  at  the  time  a  great  feast 
and  entertainment.  When  they  came  to  the  hall,  Hank 
told  his  men  how  they  should  conduct  themselves  { 
namely,  that  he  who  went  first  in  should  go  last  out,  anj 
all  should  stand  in  a  row  at  the  table,  at  equal  distance 
firom  eaeh  o^er  :  and  each  should  have  his  sword  at  his 
left  side,  but  should  fasten  his  cloak  so  that  his  sword 
should  not  be  seen.  Then  they  went  into  the  hall,  thirty 
m  number.  Hank  went  np  to  the  kmg  sod  saluted  him) 
and  the  king  bade  him  welcome.  Then  Hank  took  tb^ 
child  Hakon,  and  set  it  on  the  king's  knee.  The  king 
looks  at  the  boy,  and  asks  Hank  what  the  meaning  of 
this  is.  Hank  replies,  "  Harald,  the  king,  bids  thee 
foster  his  servant-girrs  child."  The  king  was  in  great 
anger,  and  seised  a  sword  which  lay  beside  him,  and 
drew  it,  as  if  he  was  going  to  kill  the  ehild.  Hank 
says,  "  Thou  hast  borne  him  on  thy  knee,  and  thou  canst 
murder  him  if  tiiou  wilt ;  but  thou  wilt  not  make  an 
end  of  all  King  Harald's  sons  by  so  doing."  On  that. 
Hank  went  out  with  all  his  men,  and  took  the  way  direct 


•f*  This  ceremony  had  no  relation  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  It 
was  imagined  among  the  Norse,  that  with  the  name  so  be- 
stowed, the  apirit  of  the  giver  was,  at  his  death,  transfused 
into  the  diild.  Hence  one  among  other  reasons  for  giving 
chUdjren  for  a  MOM-iather;  ft  man  of  nDova  sod  biaveiy. 
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to  his  ship,  and  put  to  sea,— for  they  were  ready, — and 
came  hack  to  King  HanJd.  The  king  was  highly 
pleased  with  this ;  for  it  is  the  common  observation  of 
all  people,  that  the  man  who  fosters  another's  children 
of  less  consideration  than  the  other.    From  these 
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transactions  between  the  two  kings,  it  appears  that  each 
wanted  to  ^  held  greater  than  the  other  ;  bat  in  trnth 
there  was  no  injury  to  the  dignity  of  either,  for  each 
was  the  npper  king  in  his  own  kingdom  till  his  dying 
day. 

King  Athelstan  had  Hakon  baptized,  and  brought  np 
in  the  right  faith,  and  in  good  habits,  and  all  sorts  of 
exercises,  and  he  loved  Hakon  above  all  his  relations  ; 
and  Hakon  was  beloved  by  all  men.  Athelstan  was  a 
man  of  understanding  and  eloquence,  and  also  a  good 
Christian.  King  Athelstan  gave  Hakon  a  sword,  of 
which  the  hilt  and  handle  were  gold,  and  the  blade  still 
better  :  for  with  it  Hakon  cut  down  a  mill-stone  to  the 
centre  eye,  and  the  sword  thereafter  was  called  the 
Qaembiter.  Better  sword  never  came  into  Norway,  and 
Hakon  carried  it  to  his  dying  day. 

Harald,  grown  yeiy  aged,  resigned  his  power  to 
his  favoarite  son,  Eric  of  the  Bloody-axe,  some 
years  before  his  death.  When  that  erent  took 
place,  the  brothers  qaarrelled  abont  the  kingdom, 
and  gave  battle  to  each  other.  Two  of  his  bro- 
thers were  killed  in  a  battle  where  Eric  was  vie* 
tor,  and  two  of  his  nephews  fled.  Meantime,  the 
fature  Good  King  of  Norway  was  still  a  youth  at 
the  court  of  Athelstane,  while  of  Eric  it  is  said, — 
*  Eric  was  a  stout  handsome  man,  strong,  and  very 
manly, — a  great  and  fortunate  man  of  war ;  but  bad- 
minded,  gruff,  unfriendlyj  and  silent.  Gunhild,  his  wife, 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  women, — clever,  with  much 
knowledge,  and  lively ;  but  a  very  false  person,  and  very 
cruel  in  disposition.  The  children  of  King  Eric  and 
Gunhild  were,  Gramle,  the  oldest ;  then  Guttorm,  Har- 
ald, RagnfHd,  Ragnhild,  Eriing,  Gudrod,  and  Sigurd 
Sieve.    All  were  handsome,  and  of  manly  appearance. 

This  Gunhild,  a  sort  of  Norse  Lady  Macbeth,  or 
•*  She- wolf  of  France,"  is  celebrated  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Norway,  where  she  is  termed  **  the  Mother  of 
Kings."  Her  adventures  while  guiding  the  coun- 
cils of  her  sons,  and  sharing  their  wild  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  form  a  stirring  episode  in  the  Saga  of 

thia  period. ^With  the  unexpected  appearance  of 

Hakon  in  his  late  father's  kingdom,  the  Fourth 
Saga  opens  in  this  lively  and  graphic  way: — 

Hakon,  Athelstan's  foster-son,  was  in  England  at  the 
time  he  heard  of  his  father  King  Harald's  death,  and  he 
immediately  made  himself  ready  to  depart.  King 
Athelstan  gave  him  men,  and  a  choice  of  good  ships, 
and  fitted  him  out  for  his  Journey  most  excellently.  In 
harvest  time  he  came  to  Norway,  where  he  beard  of  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  and  that  King  Eric  was  then  in 
Viken.  Then' Hakon  sailed  northwards  to  Drontheim, 
where  he  went  to  Sigurd  earl  of  Lade,  who  was  the 
ablest  man  in  Norway.  He  gave  Hakon  a  good  recep- 
tion ;'and  they  made  a  league  with  each  other,  by  which 
Hakon  promised  great  power  to  Sigurd  if  he  was  made 
king.  They  assembled  then  a  numerous  Thing,*  and 
Sigurd  the  earl  recommended  Hakon's  cause  to  the 
Thing,  and  proposed  him  to  the  bonders  as  king.  Then 
Hakon  himself  stood  up  and  spoke ;  and  the  people  said 
to  each  other,  two  and  two,  as  they  heard  him,  <<  Harald 
Haar^er  is  come  again,  and  grown  young."  The  be- 
ginning of  Hakon*B  speech  was,  that  he  offered  himself 
to  the  bonders  as  king,  and  desired  from  them  the  title 
of  king,  and  aid  and  forces  to  defend  the  kingdom.  He 
promised,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  all  the  bonders 
udal-holders,  and  give  eveiyman  udal  rights  to  the  land 
he  lived  on.  This  speech  met  such  Joyful  applause  that 
the  whole  public  cried  and  shouted  that  they  would  take 
him  to  be  king.    And  so  it  was  that  the  Drontheim 

*  An  aMorobly  of  the  people  or  parliament. 


people  took  Hakon,  who  was  then  fifteen  years  old,  for 
king  ;  and  he  took  a  court  or  body-guard,  and  servants, 
and  proceeded  through  the  country.  The  news  reached 
the  Uplands  that  the  people  in  Drontheim  had  taken  to 
themselves  a  king,  who  in  every  respect  was  like  Kin^ 
Harald  Haarf^^r, — ^with  the  difference,  that  Haz«Id 
had  made  all  the  people  of  the  land  vassals,  and  unfiree; 
but  this  Hakon  wished  well  to  eveiy  man,  and  offered 
the  bonders  to  give  them  their  udal  rights  again,  which 
Harald  had  taken  from  them.  All  were  rejoiced  at  this 
news,  and  it  passed  from  month  to  mouth  ;  it  flew,  like 
fire  in  dry  grass,  through  the  whole  land,  and  eastwaid 
to  the  land's  end.  Many  bonders  came  from  the  tJp- 
lands  to  meet  King  Hakon.  Some  sent  messages,  some 
tokens ;  and  all  to  the  same  effect, — that  his  men.  they 
would  be  ;  and  the  king  received  all  thankfully. 

Early  in  winter,  the  king  went  to  the  Uplanda,  and 
summoned  the  people  to  a  Thing ;  and  there  streamed 
all  to  him  who  could  come.  He  was  proclaimed  king 
at  every  Thing  ;  and  then  he  proceeded  eastward  to 
Viken,  where  his  brother's  sons,  Tryggve  and  Ga^lrod, 
and  many  others,  came  unto  him,  and  oomplained  of  the 
sorrow  and  evil  his  brother  Eric  had  wrooght  The 
hatred  to*  King  Erie  grew  more  and  more,  the  more  lik- 
ing all  men  took  to  King  Hakon ;  and  they  got  aaore 
boldness  to  say  what  they  thought.  King  Hakon  gave 
Tiyggve  and  Gudrod  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  domin- 
ions which  King  Harald  had  bestowed  on  their  iktliers. 
Tryggve  got  Ranrige  and  Yingulmark,  and  GndixMi 
Westfold;  but  as  they  were  young,  and  in  the  years  of 
childhood,  he  appointed  able  men  to  rale  the  land  tor 
them.  He  gave  them  the  country  on  the  same  oondltioos 
as  it  had  been  given  before, — ^that  they  should  haw  half 
of  the  scatt  and  revenues  with  him.  Towards  spruig 
King  HiJcon  returned  north,  over  the  Uplands,  to  thpon- 
theim. 

King  Hakon,  early  in  spring,  collected  a  great  mrmj 
at  Drontheim,  and  fitted  out  ships.  The  people  of  Viken 
had  also  a  great  force  on  foot,  and  intended  to  join 
Hakon.  King  Eric  idso  levied  people  in  the  middle  of 
the  country;  but  it  went  badly  with  him  to  gather 
people,  for  the  leading  men  left  him,  and  went  over  to 
Hakon.  As  he  saw  himself  not  nearly  strong  enoa^  to 
oppose  Hakon,  he  suled  out  to  the  West  sea  with  each 
men  as  would  follow  him.  He  first  sailed  to  Orkney, 
and  took  many  people  with  him  from  that  country  ;  and 
then  went  south  towards  England,  plundering  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  north  parts  of  Esgland,  wherever  he 
could  land.  Athelstan,  the  king  of  England,  sent  » 
message  to  Eric,  offering  him  dominions  under  him  la 
England ;  saying  that  King  Harald  his  father  was  a  ^eod 
friend  of  King  Athelstan,  and  therefore  he  would  do 
kindly  towards  his  sons.  Messengers  passed  beiweea 
the  two  kings ;  and  it  came  to  an  agreement  that  King 
Eric  should  take  NorUiumberland  as  a  fief  from  King 
Athelstan,  and  which  land  he  should  defend  against  the 
Danes  or  other  vikings.  Eric  should  let  himself  be  bap- 
tized, together  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  the 
people  who  had  followed  him.  Eric  accei^bed  this  o&r, 
and  was  baptized,  and  adopted  the  right  faith.  North- 
umberland is  called  a  fifth  part  of  England.  Eric  had 
his  residence  at  York,  where  Lodbrok's  sons,  it  was  aaid, 
had  formerly  been,  and  Northumberland  was  principally 
inhabited  by  Noiihmen.  Since  Lodbrok's  sons  had 
taken  the  oountry,  Danes  and  Northmen  often  plundered 
there,  when  the  power  of  the  land  was  out  of  their  hands. 
Bfany  names  of  places  in  the  country  are  Norwegian  ;  as 
Grimsby,  Haukfliot,  and  many  others. 

Grimbsby  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Laing,  who 
gives  many  iogenious  and  usefdl,  with  some  su- 
perfluous explanatory  notes  to  the  text  of  the  dif- 
ferent Sagas,  cannot  make  out  what  place  is  meant 
by  Haukfliot.  We  have  seen  that  Hakon,  who 
came  to  Norway  as  an  usozper  or  invader,  suc- 
ceeded because  he  promised  justice  to  the  people. 
The  same  sound  policy  opened  the  way  to  power  to 
succeeding  invaders.  Though  those  hardy  Norse 
I  prized  the  old  lineage  of  Harald  Haarfiigery  they 
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]oT«d  freedom  and  secority  for  their  rights  still 
better,  and  always  supported  him  who  offered  them 
some  substantial  advantage  to  fight  for.  The  sons 
of  Eric  and  of  Gunhild  "the  Mother  of  Kings"  now 
became  famous  mauraders,  and  had  carried  fire  and 
Bword  into  many  lands ;  but  Hakon  the  Grood 
ipras  too  firmly  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  Norwe- 
gians to  be  either  supplanted  by  their  plots  or 
subdued  by  their  arms.  He  possessed  the  secret  of 
Teigning. 

As  long  u  Hakon  was  king  in  Norway^  there  was 
good  peace  between  the  bonders  and  merchants  ;  so 
that  none  did  harm  either  to  the  life  or  goods  of  theother. 
Good  seasons  also  there  were,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
King  Hakon  was  of  a  remarkably  cheerifiil  disposition, 
elerer  in  words,  and  Tery  oondesoending.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  understanding  also,  and  bestowed  atten- 
tioB  on  lawgiving.  He  gave  ont  the  Gnia  Thing's  laws 
OB  the  adriee  of  ThorUef  the  Wise ;  also  the  Froste 
Things  laws  on  ttie  adrice  of  Earl  Sigurd  and  of  other 
Drontheim  men  of  wisdom.  Eidsrold  Thing  laws  were 
ifasi  established  in  the  country  by  Halfdan  the  Black, 
the  fkther  of  Harald  Haarftiger. 

King  Hakon  kept  Ynle  at  Drontheim,  and  Earl 
Sigurd  had  made  a  feast  for  him  at  lAde.  The  night 
of  the  first  day  of  Yule  the  earl's  wife,  Bergliot,  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  boy-chUd,  which  afterwards  King 
Hakon  poured  water  orer,  and  ga^e  him  lus  own  name. 
The  boy  grew  up,  and  became  in  his  day  a  mighty  and 
able  man,  and  was  earl  after  his  Ikther,  who  was  King 
HiUcott's  dearest  friend. 

Eystein,  a  king  of  the  Uplands,  whom  some  called  the 
Great,  and  some  the  Bad,  once  on  a  time  made  war  in 
Drontlieim,  and  subdued  Eyna  district  and  Sparbo  dis- 
trict, and  set  his  own  son  Onund  oyer  them  ;  but  the 
Drontheim  people  killed  him.  Then  King  Eystein  nmde 
another  inroad  into  Drontheim,  and  raTaged  the  land 
far  and  wide,  and  subdaed  it.  He  then  offered  the 
people  either  his  sla^e,  who  was  called  Thorer  Faxe,  or 
his  dog,  whose  name  was  Sauer,  to  be  thehr  king.  They 
preferred  the  dog,  as  they  thought  they  would  sooner 
get  rid  of  him.  Now  the  dog  was,  by  witchcraft,  gifted 
with  three  men's  wisdom;  and  when  he  barked,  he 
spoke  one  word  and  barked  two.  A  collar  and  chain  of 
gold  and  silTcr  were  made  for  him,  and  his  courtiers 
carried  him  in  their  hands  when  the  weather  or  ways 
were  foul.  A  throne  was  erected  for  him,  and  he  sat 
ni>on  a  high  place,  as  kings,  are  used  to  sit.  He  dwelt 
in  InderOen,  and  had  his  mansion  in  a  place  now  called 
Saurshoug.  It  is  told  that  the  occasion  of  his  death 
was  that  the  wolves  one  day  broke  into  his  fold,  and 
his  courtiers  stirred  him  up  to  defend  his  cattle ;  but 
when  he  ran  down  from  his  mound,  and  attacked  the 
wolres,  they  tore  him  to  pieces.  Many  other  extraordi- 
nary things  were  done  by  this  King  Eystein  against  the 
Drontheim  people,  and  in  consequence  of  this  persecu- 
tion and  trouble,  many  chiefs  and  people  fled  and  left 
their  udal  properties. 

Ketil  Jemte,  a  son  of  Earl  Onund  of  Sparbo,  went 
eastward  across  the  mountain  ridge,  and  with  him  a 
great  multitude,  who  took  all  their  fiirm-stock  and  goods 
with  them.  They  cleared  the  woods,  and  estabSshed 
large  farms,  and  settled  the  country  afterwards  called 
Jemteland.  Thorer  Helsing,  Ketil's  grandson,  on  ac- 
count of  a  murder,  ran  away  fVom  Jempteland,  and  fled 
eastward  through  the  forest,  and  settled  there.  Many 
people  followed  ;  and  that  country,  which  extends  east- 
ward down  to  the  sea-coast,  was  called  Helsingland ; 
and  its  eastern  parts  are  inhabited  by  Swedes.  Now 
when  Harald  Haarfager  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country  many  people  fled  before  him,  both  people  of 
Drontheim  and  of  Numedal  districts;  and  thus  new 
settlers  came  to  Jemteland,  and  some  all  the  way  to 
Helsingland 

King  Hakon  was  a  good  Christian  when  he  came  to 
Norway ;  but  as  the  whole  country  was  heathen,  with 
much  heathenish  sacrifice,  and  as  many  great  people,  as 
well  as  the  faTOur  of  the  common  pleople,  were- to  be 


conciliated,  he  resolred  to  practise  his  Christianity  in  pri- 
rate.  But  he  kept  Sundays,  and  the  Friday  fasts,  and 
some  token  of  the  greatest  holydays.  He  made  a  law 
that  the  festiyal  of  Yule  should  begin  at  the  same  time 
as  Christian  people  held  it,  and  that  every  man,  under 
penalty,  should  brew  a  meal  of  malt  into  ale,  and  there- 
with keep  the  Yule  holy  as  long  as  it  lasted.  Before 
him,  the  beginning  of  Yule  or  the  slaughter-night,  was 
the  night  of  mid-winter,  and  Yule  was  kept  for  three 
days  thereafter.  It  was  his  intent,  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  himself  fSast  in  the  land,  and  had  subjected  the  whole 
to  his  power,  to  introduce  Christianity.  He  went  to 
work  first  by  enticing  to  Christianity  the  men  who  were 
dearest  to  him ;  and  many,  out  of  friendship  to  him, 
allowed  themselres  to  be  baptised,  and  some  laid  aside 
sacrifices.  He  dwelt  long  in  the  Drontheim  district,  for 
the  strength  of  the  country  lay  there ;  and  when  he 
thought  that,  by  the  support  of  some  powerful  people 
there,  he  could  net  up  Christianity,  he  sent  a  message  to 
England  for  a  bishop  and  other  teachers ;  and  when 
they  airiyed  in  Norway,  Hakon  made  it  known  that  he 
would  proclaim  Christianity  oyer  all  the  land.  The 
people  of  Mttre  and  Raumsdal  referred  the  matter  to 
the  people  of  Drontheim.  King  Hakon  then  had  sereral 
churches  consecrated,  and  put  priests  into  them  ;  and 
when  he  came  to  Drontheim  he  summoned  the  bonders 
to  a  Thing,  and  inrited  them  to  accept  Christianity. 
They  gare  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  they  would  de- 
fer the  matter  until  the  Froste  Thing,  at  which  there 
would  be  men  fVom  erery  district  of  the  DronUieim 
country,  and  then  they  would  giro  their  determination 
upon  this  difficult  matter. 

Sigurd  earl  of  Lade  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
for  sacrifices,  and  so  had  Hakon  his  father  been  ;  and 
Sigurd  always  presided  on  account  of  the  king  at  all 
the  festiyals  of  sacrifice  in  the  Drontheim  country.  It 
was  an  old  custom,  that  when  (there  was  to  be  sacri- 
fice all  the  bonders  should  come  to  the  spot  where  the 
temple  stood,  and  bring  with  them  all  that  they  requir- 
ed while  the  festiyal  of  the  sacrifice  lasted.  To  this 
festiyal  all  the  men  brought  ale  with  them  ;  and  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  hones,  were  slaughtered,  and 
all  the  blood  that  came  from  them  was  called  laut,  and 
the  yessels  in  which  it  was  collected  were  called  laut- 
yessels.  Laot-stayes  were  made,  like  sprinklmg-bmshes, 
with  which  the  whole  of  the  altars  and  the  temple  walls, 
both  outside  and  inside,  were  sprii^ed  oyer,  and  also 
the  people  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  ;  but  the  fiesh 
was  boiled  into  sayoury  meat  for  those  present.  The 
fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor  of  the  temple,  and 
oyer  it  hung  the  kettles,  and  the  tali  goblets  were  hand- 
ed across  the  fire ;  and  he  who  made  the  feast,  and  was 
a  chief,  blessed  the  full  goblets,  and  all  the  meat  of  the 
sacrifice.  And  first  Odin's  goblet  was  emptied  fbr  ric- 
tory  and  power  to  his  king;  thereafter,  Niord's.and 
Freya's  goblets  fbr  peace  and  a  good  season.  Then  it 
was  the  custom  of  many  to  empty  the  braga-goblet  ;*  and 
then  the  guests  emptied  a  goblet  to  the  memory  of  de- 
parted friends,  called  the  remembrance-goblet.  Sigurd 
the  earl  was  an  open-handed  man,  wIm.  did  what  was 
yery  much  celebrated;  namely,  he  made  a  great  sa- 
crifice festiyal  at  Lade,  of  which  he  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses. Kormack  Ogmundson  sings  of  it  in  his  ballad 
of  Sigurd : — 

**  Of  cup  or  platter  need  has  none 

The  guest  wno  aeeks  the  generous  one, — 

Si^rd  the  Generous,  who  can  tzaco 

His  lineage  from  the  giant  race ; 

For  Sigurd*8  hand  is  bounteous,  free,— 

The  guardian  of  the  temples  he. 

He  loves  the  gods, — ^his  iibeml  hand 

Batters  his  sword^s  gains  o^er  the  land.*^ 

Wben  King  Hakon  came  to  the  Froste  Thing, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  people  to  be- 
oome  Christian,  like  himself ;  **  to  believe  in  one 
God,  and  Christ  the  Son  of  Mary,  9^d.  refrain  from 
all  sacrifices  to  heathen  gods,  and  keep  holy,  by 


The  bragn-goblet,  over  wh?ch  vowj  were  made. 
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abstaining  from  work,  and  keeping  a  fast,  on  the 
seventh  day  " — 

As  BOOH  as  the  king  had  proposed  this  to  the  bonders, 
great  was  the  murmur  and  noise  among  the  crowd. 
They  complained  that  the  king  wanted  to  take  their  la- 
bour and  their  old  faith  from  them,  and  the  land  could 
not  be  cultlTated  in  that  way.  The  labouring  men  and 
slayes  thought  that  they  could  not  work  if  they  did  not 
get  meat ;  and  they  said  it  was  the  character  of  King 
Hakon,  and  his  father,  and  all  the  fiunily,  to  be  gener- 
ous enough  with  their  money,  but  sparing  wiik  their 
diet.  Asbiom  of  Midalhonse  in  the  Gbkulai^  stood  up, 
and  answered  thus  to  the  king's  proposal : — 

^f  We  bonders,  King  Hakon,  when  we  elected  thee  to 
be  our  king,  and  got  back  our  udal  rights  at  the  Thing 
held  in  Drontheim,  thought  we  had  got  into  heaven ; 
but  now  we  don't  know  whether  we  have  really  got 
back  our  freedom,  or  whether  thou  wishest  to  m^e 
vassals  of  us  again  by  this  extraordinary  proposal  that 
we  should  abandon  the  ancient  faith  which  our  fathers 
and  forefathers  have  held  from  the  oldest  times,  in  the 
times  when  the  dead  were  burnt,  as  well  as  since  that 
they  are  laid  under  mounds,  and  which,  although  they 
were  braver  than  the  people  of  our  days,  has  served  us 
as  a  faith  to  the  present  time.  We  have  also  held  thee 
so  dear,  that  we  have  allowed  thee  to  rule  and  give  law 
and  right  to  all  the  country.  And  even  now,  we  bonders 
will  unanimously  hold  by  the  law  which  thou  givest  us 
here  in  the  Froste  Thing,  and  to  which  we  have  also 
given  our  assent ;  and  we  will  follow  thee  and  have 
thee  for  our  king,  as  long  as  there  is  a  living  man  among 
us  bonders  here  in  this  Thing  assembled.  But  thou, 
king,  must  use  some  moderation  towards  us,  and  only 
require  from  us  such  things  as  we  can  obey  thee  in,  and 
are  not  impossible  for  uHp  If,  however,  thou  wilt  take 
up  this  matter  with  a  high  hand,  and  wilt  try  thy  power 
and  strength  against  us,  we  bonders  have  resolved 
among  ourselves  to  part  with  thee,  and  to  take  to  our- 
selves some  other  chief  who  will  so  conduct  himself  to- 
wards us  that  we  can  freely  and  safely  enjoy  that  &ith 
that  suits  our  own  inelinations.  Now,  king,  thou  must 
ehoose  one  or  other  of  these  oonditions  before  the  Thing 
is  ended." 

The  bonders  gave  loud  i^iplause  to  this  speech,  and 
paid  it  expressed  their  will,  and  they  would  stand  or  fall 
by  vHnat  had  been  spoken. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  people  to  cany  the  principle 
of  resistance,  and  the  eacred  flame  of  Liberty,  into 
every  land  they  touched.  Earl  Sigurd,  who  knew 
the  nature  of  the  people,  advised  the  king  to  tem- 
poriae,  as  not  only  the  head  people  but  the  mul- 
titude were  against  him.  A  new  test  or  trial  of 
the  king's  faith  was  planned  at  the  usual  winter 
festival  sacrifice.  On  former  occasions,  instead  of 
sharing  in  these  Pagan  orgies,  Uakon  used  to 
take  his  meals  by  himself  in  a  litUe  place,  or  with 
a  few  of  his  attendants  :— 

But  the  bonders  grumbled  that  he  did  not  seat  himself 
on  his  throne  at  these  the  most  joyous  of  the  meetings  of 
the  people.  The  earl  said  that  the  king  should  do  so  this 
time.  The  king  accordingly  sat  upon  his  throne.  Now, 
when  the  first  full  goblet  was  filled,  Earl  Sigurd  spoke 
some  words  over  it,  blessed  it  in  Odin's  name,  and  drank 
to  the  king  out  of  the  horn  ;  and  the  king  then  took  it, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it.  Then  said 
Kaare  of  Gryting,  **  What,  does  the  king  mean  by  doing 
so !  Will  he  not  sacrifice  I "  Earl  Sigurd  replies,  **  The 
king  is  doing  what  all  of  you  do,  who  trust  to  your 
power  and  strength.  He  is  blessing  the  full  goblet  in 
the  name  of  Thor,  by  making  the  sign  of  his  hammer 
over  it  before  he  drinks  it."  On  this  there  was  quiet- 
ness for  the  evening.  The  next  day,  when  the  people 
sat  down  to  table,  the  bonders  pressed  the  king  strongly 
to  eat  of  horse-flesh  ;  *  and  as  he  would  on  no  account 

*  Thii  eating  of  hone-fleah  at  these  religious  festivals  was 
considered  the  most  direct  proof  of  Paganism  in  Uie  following 
times,  and  was  punished  by  death  pr  mutilation  by  QU  Olaf. 


do  so,  they  wanted  him  to  drink  of  the  soup ;  and  m  he 
would  not  do  this,  they  insisted  that  he  should  at  least 
taste  the  gravy  ;  and  on  his  refkisal  they  were  going  to 
lay  hands  on  him.  Earl  Sigurd  came  and  made  peace 
among  them,  by  asking  the  king  to  hold  his  mouth  over 
the  handle  of  the  kettle,  upon  which  the  fat  smoke  of 
the  boiled  horse-flesh  had  settled  itself ;  and  the  kiog 
first  laid  a  linen  cloth  over  the  handle,  and  then  gaped 
over  it,  and  retnmed  to  the  throne ;  but  neither  party 
was  satisfied  with  this. 

The  winter  thereafter,  the  king  prepared  a  Yule  feast 
in  More,  and  eight  chiefs  resolved  with  each  other  to 
meet  at  it.  Four  of  them  were  fh>m  without  the  l^n* 
theim  district,  namely,  Kaare  of  Gryting,  Asbiom  of 
Midalhonse,  Thorberg  of  Vamses,  and  Orm  from  Lyra ; 
and  from  the  Drontheim  district,  Blotolf  of  Olvishoug, 
Narfe  of  Staf  in  Vserdal,  Thrand  Hake  from  Egge,  and 
Thorer  Skeg  from  Husaboe  in  Inderoen.  These  eight 
men  bound  themselves,  the  four  first  to  root  out  dim* 
tianity  in  Norway,  and  the  four  others  to  oblige  the  king 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  ffods.  The  four  first  went  in  foui 
ships  southwards  to  More,  and  killed  three  priests,  and 
burnt  three  churches,  and  then  they  returned.  Now, 
when  King  Hakon  and  Earl  Sigurd  came  to  More  with 
their  court,  the  bonders  assembled  in  great  numben ; 
and  immediately,  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  the  bond- 
ers insisted  hard  with  the  king  that  he  idiould  offer 
sacrifice,  and  threatened  him  with  violence  if  he  refused. 
Earl  Sigord  tried  to  make  peace  between  them,  and 
brought  it  so  far  that  the  king  took  some  bits  of  horse- 
liver,  and  emptied  all  the  goblets  the  bonders  filled  for 
him  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  feast  was  over,  the  king  and  the 
earl  returned  to  Lade.  The  king  was  very  ill  pleased, 
and  made  himself  ready  to  leave  Drontheim  forthwith 
with  all  his  people  ;  saying,  that  the  next  time  he  came 
to  Drontheim  he  would  come  with  such  strength  of  men- 
at-arms  that  he  would  repay  the  bonders  for  their  en- 
mity towards  him.  Earl  Sigurd  entreated  the  king  not 
to  take  it  amiss  of  the  bonders. 

This  is  a  curious  picture  of  manners,  and  of 
Northern  tenacity.  Another  invasion  of  Denmark, 
by  the  fierce  sons  of  Eric  of  the  Bloody-axe  and 
Queen  Gunhild,  arrested  Hakon's  vengeful  pur- 
pose ;  and  peace  was  made  up  with  the  people  of 
Drontheim.  King  Hakon  was  again  victorious. 
Of  a  snbsequent  invasion  by  the  sons  of  Eric, 
Snorro  gives  this  graphic  description  :— 

The  bonders  also  suffered  by  these  false  alarms  whea 
they  were  given  uselessly  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
no  news  of  this  expedition  of  Eric's  sons  circulated 
through  the  land  until  they  had  come  as  fkr  north  as 
Ulvesound,  where  they  lay  for  seven  days.  Then  spies 
set  off  across  the  upper  neck  of  land  and  northwards  to 
More.  King  Hakon  was  at  that  time  in  the  island 
Fraade,  in  north  More,  at  a  place  called  Birkestrand, 
where  he  had  a  dwelling-house,  and  had  no  troops  with 
him,  only  his  body-guard  or  court,  and  the  neighbouring 
bonders  he  had  invited  to  his  house. 

The  spies  came  to  King  Hakon,  and  told  him  that 
Eric's  sons,  with  a  great  army,  lay  just  to  the  south  of 
Stad.  Then  he  called  together  the  most  understanding 
of  the  men  about  him,  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether 
he  should  fight  with  Eric's  sons,  although  they  had  snch 
a  great  multitude  with  them,  or  should  set  off  north- 
wards to  gather  together  more  men.  Now  there  was  a 
bonder  there,  by  name  £gil  Ullssark,  who  was  a  very 
old  man,  but  in  former  days  had  been  strong  and  stont 
beyond  most  men,  and  a  hardy  man-at-arms  withal, hav- 
ing long  carried  King  Harald's  banner.  Egil  answered 
thus  to  the  king's  speech  : — '^  I  was  in  several  battles 
with  thy  father  Harald  the  king,  and  he  gave  battle 
sometimes  with  many,  sometimes  with  few  people ;  but 
he  always  came  off  with  victory.  Never  did  I  hear  him 
ask  connsel  of  his  friends  whether  he  should  fly,  and 
neither  shalt  thou  get  any  such  counsel  from  us,  king ; 
but  as  we  know  we  have  a  brave  leader,  thou  shalt  get 
a  trusty  following  from  us.**  Many  others  agreed  with 
tbis  speech;  and  tb«  Jdug  biowplf  declared  he  itw  a9st 
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inelitted  to  fi^t  with  raoh  itiragtb  m  they  eonld  gather. 
II  was  80  detefmnied.  The  king  split  up  a  war-arrow, 
whidk  he  sent  off  in  all  direetions,  and  hy  that  token  a 
nnnJ^  of  men  was  eoUeeted  in  all  haste.  Then  said 
^(gd  Ullsferk^  **  At  one  time  the  peace  had  lasted  so 
long;,  I  was  afraid  I  might  come  to  die  the  death  of  old 
age,  within  doors  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  although  I  would 
rather  fidl  in  battle  following  my  chief.  And  now  it 
may  so  tnm  ont  as  I  wished  it  to  be." 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  fight  of  Frsdarberg, 
which  followed,  and  which  has  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing chancteristics  of  a  Norse  battle  :  — 

King  Hakon  had  nine  ships  with  which  he  lay  under 

Fraedaiberg  in  Freyar  Sound ;  and  Eric's  sons  had  twenty 

ships,  with  which  they  brought  up  on  the  south  side  of 

the  same  cape,  in  Freyar  Sound.   King  Hakon  sent  them 

a  message,  asking  them  to  go  upon  the  land ;  and  telling 

them  tlukt  he  haA  hedged  in  with  haxel  boughs  a  place 

of  eombat  at  Rastarkalf,  where  there  is  a  large  flat  field, 

at  the  fbot  of  a  long  and  rather  low  ridge.    Then  Eric's 

sons  left  their  ships,  and  went  northwards  OTor  the  neck 

of  land  within  Fnedarberg,  and  onward  to  Rastarkalf. 

Then  ^1  asked  King  Hakon  to  give  him  ten  men  with 

ten  banners,  and  the  king  did  so.    Then  Egil  went  with 

his  men  nnder  the  ridge  ;  but  King  Hakon  went  out 

upon  the  open  field  with  his  army,  and  set  up  his  banner, 

and  drew  up  Ms  army,  saying,  ^  Let  us  draw  up  in  a 

long  line,  that  they  may  not  surround  us,  as  they  have 

tine  meet  men."    And  so  it  was  done ;  and  there  was  a 

aerere  battle,  and  a  very  sharp  attack.    Then  E^l  Ull- 

ssexk  set  vp  the  ten  banners  he  had  with  him,  and 

placed  the  men  who  carried  them  so  that  they  should  go 

as  near  ihe  summit  of  the  ridge  as  possible,  and  leaving 

»  spa/te  between  each  of  them.    They  went  so  near  the 

snmmit  that  the  banners  could  be  seen  over  it,  and 

moved  on  as  if  they  were  coming  behind  the  army  of 

Erie's  sons.    Now  when  the  men  who  stood  uppermost 

in  the  line  of  ^e  troops  of  Eric's  sons  saw  so  many  fiying 

bannexv  advancing  high  over  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  they 

supposed  a  great  force  must  be  following,  who  would 

eome  behind  their  army,  and  between  them  and  their 

ships.    They  made  eadi  other  acquainted  with  what 

was  going  on  in  a  loud  shout,  and  the  whole  took  to 

flight ;  and  when  the  kings  saw  it,  they  fled  with  the 

rest    King  Hakon  now  pushes  on  briskly  with  his  people, 

panning  the  flying,  and  killing  many. 

When  Gamle  &icsson  came  up  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
he  turned  round,  and  he  observed  that  not  more  people 
w«rs  following  than  his  men  had  been  engaged  with 
already,  and  he  saw  it  was  but  astratagem  of  war  ;  so 
he  ozdered  the  war-horns  to  be  blown,  his  banner  to  be 
set  vp,  and  he  pnt  his  men  in  battle  order.  On  this,  ail 
his  Northmen  stood,  and  turned  with  him,  bnt  the  Danes 
fled  to  the  diips  ;  and  when  King  Hakon  and  his  men 
came  thither,  there  was  again  a  diarp  conflict ;  bnt 
now  Hakon  had  the  moat  people.  At  last  Eric's  sons* 
foiee  fled,  and  took  the  road  south  about  the  hill ;  but  a 
piwt  of  their  amy  retreated  upon  the  hill  southwards, 
IbUowed  by  King  Hakon.  There  is  a  flat  field  east  of 
the  ridge  which  rans  westward  along  the  range  of  hillsy 
aod  is  bounded  on  its  west  side  by  a  steep  ridge. 
GaMle's  neB  retreated  towards  this  ground ;  but  Hakon 
followed  so  closely  that  he  killed  some,  and  others  ran 
west  over  the  ridge^  and  were  killed  on  that  side  of  it. 
King  Hakon  did  not  part  with  them  till  the  kst  man  of 
them  was  killed. 

Gamle  Ericsson  fled  from  the  ridge  down  upon  the 
plain  to  the  south  of  the  bill.  There  he  turned  himself 
again,  and  waited  antil  more  people  gathered  to  him. 
All  his  brothers,  and  many  troops  of  their  men,  assem- 
bled there.  Egil  UUsserk  was  in  front,  and  in  advance 
of  Hakon's  men,  and  made  a  stout  attack.  He  and  King 
Gamle  ezcluuiged  blows  with  each  other,  and  King 
Gamle  got  a  grievous  wound ;  bnt  fjgil  fell,  and  many 
people  with  him.  Then  came  Hakon  the  king  with  the 
troops  which  had  followed  him,  and  a  new  battle  began. 
King  Hakon  pushed  on,  catting  down  men  on  both  sides 
of  him,  and  kUliag  the  one  upon  the,  top  of  the  other. 
So  ng»  Gnttoim^iidn  ;^ 


"  Scared  by  the  sharp  swords*  ringing  sound, 
BraQdishea  in  air,  toe  foe  gave  eround. 
The  boldest  warrior  cannot  stand 
Before  King  Hakon^s  conquering  hand  ; 
And  the  king^s  banner  ever  fliea 
Where  the  spear-forests  thickeet  riie. 
Altho*  the  king  had  gained  of  old 
Enough  of  Freya's  tears  of  gold. 
He  spared  hiraaelf  no  more  than  tho' 
HeM  had  no  vreU-fiUed  purse  to  show." 

When  Eric's  son  saw  their  men  falling  all  round,  they 
tamed  and  fled  to  their  ships ;  but  those  who  had  sought 
the  ships  before  had  pushed  off  some  of  them  firom  the 
land,  while  some  of  them  were  still  hauled  up  and  on  the 
strand.  Now  the  sons  of  Eric  and  their  men  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and  betook  themselves  to  swimming.  Gamle 
Ericsson  was  drowned ;  but  the  other  sons  of  Erie 
reached  their  ships,  and  set  sail  with  what  men  remain* 
ed.  They  steered  southwards  to  Denmari^,  where  they 
stopped  a  whiles  very  ill  satisfied  with  their  expedition. 
King  Hakon  took  all  the  ships  of  the  sons  of  Eric  that 
had  been  left  upon  the  strand,  and  had  them  drawn  quite 
up,  and  brought  on  the  land.  Then  he  ordered  that 
Egil  Ullsaerk,  and  all  the  men  of  his  army  who  had 
fsJlen,  shonld  be  laid  in  the  ships,  and  eovered  entirely 
OTer  with  earth  and  stones. 

The  battle  in  which  Hakon  the  Good  received 
his  death-wound,  Ib  equally  ch(iracieriaiio,  not 
only  of  Northern  freedom  and  customs,  hut  of 
the  style  of  Snorro's  Chronicles, .  It  is  thus  de« 
scribed  :— 

When  King  Hakoui  Athelstan's  foster-son,  had  been 
king  for  twenty-six  years  after  his  brother  Eric  had 
left  the  country,  it  happened  that  he  was  at  a  feast  in 
the  house  of  Fitiar  at  Stord,  and  he  had  with  him  at  the 
feast  his  conrt  and  many  of  the  peasants.  And  just  as 
the  king  was  seated  at  the  snpper-table,  his  watchmen 
who  were  outside  observed  many  ships  eoming  sailing 
along  firom  the  south,  and  not  very  Ikr  from  the  island. 
Now,  said  the  one  to  the  other,  they  shonld  inform  the 
king  that  they  thought  an  armed  force  was  coming 
against  them  ;  but  none  thought  it  advisable  to  be  the 
bearer  of  an  alarm  of  war  to  the  king,  as  he  had  set 
heavy  penalties  on  those  who  raised  such  alarms  falsely; 
yet  they  thought  it  unsuitable  that  the  king  should  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  what  they  saw.  Then  one  of  them 
went  into  the  room  and  asked  Ey  vind  Finsson  to  come 
out  as  fast  as  possible,  for  it  was  very  needful.  Ey  vind 
immediately  came  on^  and  went  to  where  he  could  see 
the  ships,  and  saw  directly  that  a  great  array  was  on 
the  way  ;  and  he  returned  in  all  haste  into  the  room, 
and  placing  himself  before  the  king,  said,  **  Short  is  the 
hour  for  actiag,  and  long  the  hoor  for  feasting."  The 
king  cast  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  said,  ^  What  now  is  ia 
the  way  t"  Eyvind  said — 

"  Up,  king  I  the  aTengers  are  at  hand ! 
Erieii  bold  sons  approadh  the  land  ! 
The  judgment  of  the  sword  they  erave 
Against  their  foe.    Thy  math  I  biave  ; 
Tho*  well  I  know  tis  no  light  thing 
To  bring  war-tidings  to  the  king, 
And  tell  him  His  no  time  to  rest. 
Up  !  gird  your  armour  to  your  breast : 
Thy  honour^s  dearer  than  my  life  ; 
Therefore,  I  say,  up  to  the  strife  !^* 

Then  said  the  king,  <<Thou  art  too  brave  a  fellow, 
Eyvind,  to  bring  us  any  false  alarm  of  war."  The  others 
all  said  it  was  a  true  report.  The  king  ordered  the 
tables  to  be  removed,  and  then  he  went  out  to  look  at 
the  ships  ;  and  when  it  could  be  clearly  seen  that  these 
were  ships  of  war,  the  king  asked  his  men  what  resolu- 
tion they  should  take — ^whether  to  give  battle  with  the 
men  they  had,  or  go  on  board  ship  and  sail  away  north- 
wards along  the  land.  **  For  it  is  easy  to  see,"  said  he, 
''  that  we  must  now  fight  against  a  much  greater  force 
than  we  ever  had  against  ns  before ;  although  we  thought 
just  the  same  the  last  time  we  fonght  against  6unhild*s 
sons."  No  one  was  in  a  huny  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
king ;  but  at  last  Syyhid  replied  to  theUag's  iqpeech:— 
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*^  Thoo  who  in  the  battle-plaia 

Hut  often  poured  the  tharp  fpear-rain  ! 

Ill  it  beaoenu  our  warriors  orave 

To  tj  npon  the  ocean  wave  : 

To  fly  upon  the  blue  wave  north. 

When  Harald  from  the  south  comes  forth. 

With  many  a  ship  riding  in  pride 

Upon  the  foaming  ocean-tide  ; 

M  ith  many  a  ship  and  southern  viking, — 

Let  us  take  shield  in  hand,  brave  king  !** 

The  king  replied,  **  Thy  counsel,  Ey  vind,  is  manly,  and 
after  my  own  heart ;  but  I  will  hear  the  opinion  of 
others  upon  this  matter."  Now  as  the  king's  men 
thought  they  diseemed  what  way  the  king  was  inclined 
to  take,  they  answered  that  they  would  rather  fall 
brarely  and  like  men,  than  fly  before  the  Danes  ;  add- 
ing, that  they  had  often  gained  the  victory  against 
greater  odds  of  numbers.  The  king  thanked  them  for 
their  resolution,  and  bade  them  arm  themselves  ;  and 
all  the  men  did  so.  The  king  put  on  his  armour,  and 
girded  on  bis  sword  Qnernbiter,  and  put  a  gilt  helmet 
npon  his  head,  and  took  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  shield 
by  hii  side.  He  then  drew  up  his  court-men  and  the 
bonders  in  one  body,  and  set  up  his  banner. 

After  Gamle's  death.  King  Harald,  EIric's  son,  was 
the  chief  of  the  brothers,  and  he  had  a  great  army  with 
him  iVom  Denmark.  In  their  army  were  also  their 
mother's  brothers, — Eyvind  Skreya,  and  Alf  Askmand, 
•both  strong  and  able  men,  and  great  man-slayers.  The 
sons  of  Eric  brought  up  with  their  ships  off  the  island, 
and  it  is  said  that  their  force  was  not  less  than  six  to 
one, — so  much  stronger  in  men  were  Eric's  sons. 

When  King  Hakon  had  drawn  up  his  men,  it  is  told 
of  him  that  he  threw  off  his  armour  before  the  battle  be- 
gan.   So  sing's  Eyrind  Skaldaspiller  :— 

**  They  found  Biome*s  brother  bold 
Under  his  banner  as  of  old. 
Heady  for  battle.    Foes  advance, — 
The  m>nt  rank  raise  the  shining  lance  ; 
And  now  begins  the  bloody  fray ! 
Now  !  now  begins  Hildur^s  wild  play  ! 
Our  noble  kin^,  whose  name  strikes  fear 
Into  each  Danish  heart, — ^whose  spear 
Has  single-handed  spilt  the  blood 
Of  many  a  Danish  noble, — stood 
Beneath  his  helmet^s  eagle  wing 
Amidst  his  guards  ;  but  the  brave  king 
Scorned  to  wear  armour,  while  his  men 
Bared  naked  breasts  against  the  rain 
Of  spear  and  arrow.    Off  he  flung 
His  coat  of  mail,  his  breast-plate  rung 
Agunst  the  stones  ;  and,  blithe  and  gay. 
He  rushed  into  the  thickest  fray. 
With  golden  helm,  and  naked  breast, 
Brave  Hakon  played  at  slaughter's  foast.** 

King  Hakon  selected  willingly  such  men  for  his  guard 
or  oonrt-men  as  were  distinguished  for  their  strength 
and  bravery,  as  his  father  King  Harald  also  used  to  do ; 
and  among  these  was  Thoralf  SkoUnson  the  Strong,  who 
went  on  one  side  of  the  king.  He  had  helmet  and  shield, 
spear  and  sword ;  and  his  sword  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Footbreadth.  It  was  said  that  Thoralf  and  King 
Hakon  were  equal  in  strength.  Thord  Siarekson  speaks 
of  it  in  the  poem  he  composed  concerning  Thoralf : — 

**  The  king's  men  went  with  merry  words 
To  the  shiurp  clash  of  shields  and  swords, 
When  these  wild  rovers  of  the  sea 
At  Fitiar  foucht.    Stout  Thoralf  he 
Next  to  the  Northmen's  hero  came, 
Scattering  wide  round  the  battle  flame. 
For  in  the  storm  of  shields  not  one 
Ventured  like  him  with  brave  Hakon." 

When  both  lines  met  there  was  a  hard  combat,  and 
much  bloodshed.  The  combatants  threw  their  spears, 
and  then  drew  their  swords.  Then  King  Hakon,  and 
Thoralf  with  him,  went  in  advance  of  the  banner,  cutting 
down  on  both  sides  of  them.  So  says  Eyvind  Skalda- 
spiller:— 

**  The  body-eoats  of  linked  steel, 

The  woven  iron  coats  of  mail. 

Like  water  fly  before  the  swing 

Of  Hakon's  sword — the  champion-king. 


About  each  Gotland  war-man*s  head 
Helm  splits,  like  ice  beneath  the  tread. 
Cloven  by  the  axe  or  sharp  sword-blade. 
The  brave  king,  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Dyes  crimson-red  the  spotless  white 
Of  his  bright  shield  wiui  foemen's  gore, — 
Amidst  the  battle  wild  uproar, 
Wild  pealing  round  from  shore  to  shore." 

King  Hakon  was  very  conspicuous  among  other  men, 
and  also  when  the  snn  shone  his  helmet  glanced,  and 
thereby  many  weapons  were  directed  at  him.  Then 
Eyrind  Finnson  took  a  hat  and  put  it  over  the  king's 
helmet.  Now,  Eyvind  Skreya  called  out,  ''Does  ^e 
king  of  the  Norsemen  hide  himself,  or  has  he  fled! 
Where  is  now  the  golden  helmet !"  Then  Eyrind,  and 
his  brother  Alf  with  him,  pushed  on  like  fbols  or  mad- 
men. The  king  said, "  Come  on  as  ye  are  coming,  and 
ye  will  find  the  king  of  the  Norsemen."  So  says  Eyvind 
Skaldaspiller : — 

«  The  raiser  of  the  storm  of  shields. 
The  conqueror  in  battle  fields, — 
Hakon  the  brave,  the  warrior's  friend. 
Who  scatters  gold  with  liberal  hand. 
Heard  Skreya's  taunt,  and  saw  him  rush 
Amidst  the  sharp  ^Mars'  thickest  push. 
And  loudly  shouted  in  reply — 
'  If  thou  wilt  for  the  victory  try, 
The  Norseman'fe  kiuf  thou  soon  shalt  findl 
Hold  onwards,  friend!  Hast  thou  a  mind?"* 

It  was  also  but  a  short  space  of  time  before  Eyvind 
did  come  up,  swinging  his  sword,  and  made  a  cut  at  the 
king;  but  Thoralf  thrust  his  shield  so  hard  against 
Eyvind,  that  he  tottered  vrith  the  shock.  Now  the  king 
takes  his  sword  Qnembiter  vrith  both  hands,  and 
hewed  Eyvind  through  helm  and  head,  and  clove  him 
down  to  the  shonlders.  Thoralf  also  dew  Alf  Askmand. 
So  says  Eyvind  Skaldaspiller: — 

**  With  both  his  hands  the  gallant  king 
Swung  round  his  sword,  and  to  the  chin 
Clove  Eyvind  down :  his  £uthless  mail 
Against  it  could  no  moro  avail 
Than  the  thin  plank  against  the  shock 
When  the  ship'^  side  beats  on  the  rock. 
Bv  his  bright  sword  with  golden  haft 
Through  helm,  and  head,  and  hair,  was  cleft 
The  Danish  champion ;  and  amain. 
With  terror  smitten,  fled  his  men.'^ 

After  this  fall  of  the  two  brothers.  King  Hakon  pressed 
on  so  hard  tliat  all  men  gave  way  before  his  assault. 
Now  fear  came  over  the  army  of  Eric's  sons,  and  the 
men  began  to  fiy;  and  King  Hakon,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  pressed  on  the  flying,  and  hewed  down 
oft  and  hard.  Then  flew  an  arrow,  one  of  the  kind  called 
flein,  into  Hakon's  arm,  into  the  muscles  below  the 
shoulder ;  and  it  \b  said  by  many  people  that  6unhild*s 
shoe-boy,  whose  name  was  Kisping,  ran  out  and  for- 
vrards  amidst  the  confusion  of  arms,  and  called  out 
**  Make  room  for  the  king-killer."  Others  again  say, 
that  nobody  could  tell  who  shot  the  king^  whidi  is  indeed 
the  most  likely ;  for  spears,  arrows,  and  all  kinds  of 
missiles  flew  as  thick  as  a  snow-drift.  Many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Eric's  sons  were  killed,  both  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  on  the  way  to  the  ships,  and  also  on  the  strand,  and 
many  threw  themselves  into  the  water.  Many  also, 
among  whom  were  Eric's  sons,  got  on  board  their  ships, 
and  rowed  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  Hakon*s  men 
after  them.    So  says  Thord  Siarekson : — 

**  The  wolf,  the  murderer,  and  the  thief. 
Fled  from  before  the  people's  chief: 
Few  breakers  of  the  peace  grew  old 
Under  the  Northmen's  ling  so  bold. 
When  gallant  Hakon  lost  his  life,    • 
Black  was  the  day,  and  dire  the  strife. 
It  was  bad  work  for  Gunhild's  son^. 
Leading  their  pack  of  hungry  Danes 
From  out  the  south,  to  have  to  fly. 
And  niany  a  bonder  leave  to  die. 
Leaning  his  heavy  wounded  head 
On  the  oar-bench  for  feather-bed. 
Thoralf  was  nearest  to  the  side 
Of  salUnt  Hakon  in  the  tide 
Of  battle ;  his  the  sword  that  best 
Carved  but  the  raven's  bloody  feast : 
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Amidst  the  heapB  of  foemen  slain. 
He  was  named  oravest  on  the  plain.^* 

When  King  Hakon  came  out  to  his  ship  he  had  his 
woond  boond  np  ;.but  the  blood  nui  from  it  so  much  and 
80  oonBtantljy  ^t  it  coold  not  be  stopped  ;  and  when 
the  day  was  drawing  to  an  end,  his  strength  began  to 
leave  him.  Then  he  told  his  men  that  he  wanted  to  go 
northwards  to  his  boose  at  Alrekstad ;  bnt,  when  he 
came  north,  as  fkr  as  Hakon*s  Hill,  they  put  in  towards 
the  hud,  for  by  this  time  the  king  was  almost  lifeless. 
Then  he  called  his  friends  aronnd  him,  and  told  them 
what  he  wished  to  be  done  with  regard  to  his  kingdom. 
He  had  only  one  ohild,  a  daughter,  called  Thora,  and 
had  no  son.  Now,  he  told  them  to  send  a  message  to 
Eric's  sons,  that  ihey  should  be  kings  oyer  the  country ; 
bat  asked  them  to  hold  his  ftiends  in  respect  and  honour. 
**  And  if  &te,"  added  he, ''  flbonld  prolong  my  life,  I  will, 
at  any  rate,  leaye  the  coaatry,  and  go  to  a  Christian 
land,  and  do  penance  for  what  I  haye  done  against  God; 
bQt,  should  I  die  in  heathen  land,  give  me  any  burial 
JOQ  Uiink  fit."  Shortly  afterwards  Hakon  expired,  at 
the  little  hill  on  the  shore-side  at  which  he  was  bom.  So 
great  was  the  sorrow  oyer  Hakon's  death,  that  he  was 
lamented  both  by  ftiends  and  enemies ;  and  they  said,  that 
noTer  sgain  would  Norway  see  such  a  king.  His  fhends 
remoyed  his  body  to  Seaheim,  in  North  Hordaland,  and 
made  a  great  monnd,  in  which  they  laid  the  king  in  Aill 
iimonr,  and  in  his  best  clothes,  but  with  no  other  goods. 
Tbey  spoke  over  his  graye,  as  heathen  people  are  used 
io  do,  and  wished  him  in  Valhalla.  Eyyind  Skaldaspiller 
eonposed  a  poem  on*  the  death  of  King  Hakon,  and  on 
bow  well  he  was  reeeiyed  in  Valhalla.  The  poem  is 
eaUed'^Hakonarmar*:— 

<*  In  Odin*8  hall  an  empty  place 
Stands  for  a  kio^  of  Ynrro  s  race ; 
*  Gh>,  my  valkynars,*  Oun  said, 
'  Gro  forth,  my  angels  of  the  dead, 
Gondal  and  8k(%nl,  to  the  plain 
Drenched  with  the  battlers  bloody  rain^ 
And  to  the  dying  Hakon  tell, 
Here  in  Valhalla  he  shall  dwell.* 

**  At  Stord,  so  late  a  lonely  shore, 
Was  hisaid  the  battlers  wild  uproar ; 
The  lightning  of  the  flashing  sword 
ftmed  fiercely  at  the  shore  of  Stord. 
From  leyelled  halberd  and  spear>head 
Life-blood  was  dropping  fast  and  red ; 
And  the  keen  arrows*  biting  sleet 
Upon  the  diore  at  Stord  &8t  beat. 

•  •  *  * 

"  With  batterM  shield,  and  bIood-8mear*d  sword, 
Sits  one  beside  the  shore  at  Stord, 
With  armour  crushed  and  gashed  sits  he, 
A  grim  and  ghastly  sight  to  see ; 
And  nrand  about  m  sorrow  stand 
The  warriors  of  his  nUlant  band : 
Becanse  the  king  of  DSglin^s  laee 
In  Odin*li  hall  must  fill  a  place. 

**  Then  np  spake  Gondul,  standing  near, 
Resting  upon  his  long  ash>8pear, — 
'  Hakon !  the  gods*  cause  prospers  well. 
And  thou  in  Odin*s  haUs  shalt  dweU!  * 
The  king  beside  the  shore  of  Stord 
The  speMh  of  the  valkyriar  heard, 
Who  sat  there  on  his  coal-black  steed. 
With  shield  on  arm  and  helm  on  bead. 

«<  Thouffhtful,  said  Hakon,  <  Tell  me  why, 

Buler  ^battles,  victory 

Is  so  dealt  out  on  Stoid^s  red  plain  ? 

Have  we  not  well  deservod  to  gain?  * 

'  And  is  it  not  as  well  dealt  out  P  * 

Said  Gondol.    *  Hear*st  thou  not  the  shout? 

The  field  is  cleared — the  foemen  run  — 

The  day  is  ours— -the  battle  won !  * 

**  Then  Skognl  said, '  My  coal^bkck  steed 

Home  to  the  gods  I  now  must  speed, 

To  their  green  home,  to  tell  the  tiding 

That  Hakon's  self  is  thHher  riding.' 

To  Hermod  and  to  Braga  then 

Bud  Odin,  *  Here,  the  first  of  men, 

Biaye  Hakon  eomes,  the  Norseman's  king, — 

Go  forth,  my  welcome  to  him  bring.* 


**  Fresh  from  the  battle-field  came  in, 
Dripping  with  blood,  the  Norsemen's  king. 
*  Methinks,'  said  he,  *  great  Odin's  will 
Is  harsh,  and  bodes  me  further  ill : 
Thy  son,  from  off  the  field  to-day 
From  vi^ry  t6  snatch  away ! ' 
But  Odin  said, '  Be  thine  the  joy 
Valhalla  gives,  my  Ofm  brave  boy ! '  ** 

This  is  a  long  extract ;  but,  besides  being  the 

description  of  a  memorable  battle,  it  gives  us  one 

of  the  finest  of  the  pieces  of  Scaldic  poetry  that  is 

to  be  found  embedded  in  Snorro's  Chronicles.   The 

death  of  Hakon,  and  the  accession  of  Eric's  sons 

to  the  sovereignty  of  Norway,  of  whom  Harald 

Greyskin,  the  eldest  then  living,  was  set  over  the 

rest,  was  marked  by  a  contest  between  their  soalds, 

each  of  whom  extolled  the  feats  and  virtues  of  his 

own  patron  king.    Harald's  scald,  a  very  brave 

man,  named  Glum  Gierason,  we  are  told,  made 

this  song  of  triumph  upon  King  Hakon's  death : — 

"  Gamle  is  avenged  by  Harald ! 
Great  is  thy  deed,  thou  champion  bold  ! 
The  rumour  of  it  came  to  me  ' 

In  distant  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
How  Harald  gave  King  Hakon*s  blood 
To  Odin*8  ravens  for  their  food.** 

This  song  was  much  favoured.  When  Eyvind  Finn* 
son  heard  of  it  he  composed  the  song  which  was  given 
before,  via. : — 

«  Our  dauntless  king  with  Gamle*8  gore 
Sprinkled  his  bright  sword  o*er  and  o*er,**  &c 

This  song  also  was  much  favoured,  and  was  spread 
widely  abroad  ;  and  when  King  Harald  came  to  hear 
of  it,  he  laid  a  charge  against  Eyvind  affecting  his  life  ; 
but  friends  made  np  the  quarrel,  on  the  condition  that 
Eyyind  should  in  fhtnre  he  Harald's  scald,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  King  Hakon's. 

The  scalds,  like  minstrels  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees, love  ^'  a  free-heart  and  an  open  hand."  The 
sons  of  the  Mother  of  Kings  were  said  to  be  par- 
simonious, and  to  hide  their  money  in  the  ground  ; 
and  Hakon's  scald,  though  now  attached  to  Harald, 
made  a  song  upon  this  theme  : — 

*<  Main-mast  of  battle!  Harald  bold  ! 
In  Hakon's  days  the  scald  wore  gold 
Upon  his  faIcon*s  seat  ;*  he  wore 
Rolf  Krake's  seed,i*  the  yellow  ore. 
Sown  by  him  as  he  fled  a¥ray. 
The  avenger  Adils*  speed  to  stay. 
The  gold  crop  grows  upon  the  plain ; 
But  Frode*8  girls  so  gay^  in  vain 
Grind  out  die  rolden  miud,  while  thoso 
Who  rule  o*er  Morwaf*s  realm  like  foes, 
In  mother  earth's  old  bosom  hide 
The  wealth  which  Hakon  far  and  wide 
Scattered  with  generous  hand :  the  sun 
Shone  in  the  days  of  that  great  one. 
On  the  gold  band  of  Fulla's  brow,§ 
On  gold-rinffed  hands  that  bend  the  bow, 
On  the  scald*8  hand ;  but  of  the  ray 
Of  bright  gold,  glancing  like  the  spray 
Of  sun-lit  waves,  no  scsdd  now  sii^ — 
Buried  are  golden  chains  and  rings.** 

Now  when  King  Harald  heard  this  song,  he  sent  a 
message  to  Eyvind  to  come  to  him,  and  when  Eyvind 
came,  made  a  charge  against  him  of  being  unfaithful. 
**  And  it  ill  becomes  thee,"  said  the  king,  *'  to  be  my 


*  One  of  the  Edda  figures  of  speech  for  the  hand. 

+  Rolf  Erake  scattered  gold  on  his  flight  over  the  I^*. 
volde,  to  divert  the  pursuit  of  Adils*  men.  The  meaning  is, 
the  scalds  had  gold  rings  on  their  fingers  in  Hakon*k  days. 

X  Menia  and  Fenia  were  strong  ^rls  of  the  giant  race, 
whom  Frode  bought  in  Sweden  to  grmd  gold  and  good  luck 
to  him ;  and  their  meal  means  gold. 

§  FtUIa  was  one  of  Odin's  followers,  who  wore  a  gold  band 
on  the  forehead ;  and  the  figure  means  sold,— that  the  sun 
shone  on  gold  rings  on  the  hands  of  the  scalds  in  Hakon's  days. 
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enemy,  as  thoa  hast  entered  into  my  serrioe."  EyTxnd 
then  made  these  yerses : — 

*<  One  lord  I  had  before  thee,  Har&ld ! 
One  dear-loved  lord!     Now  am  I  old. 
And  do  not  wish  to  change  again.— 
To  that  loved  lord,  through  strife  and  pain, 
Faithful  I  stood ;  still  true  to  Hakon,— 
To  my  good  kintf,  and  him  alone. 
But  now  I^  old  and  nseless  jgrown, 
My  hands  are  empty,  wealth  is  flown ; 
I  am  but  fit  for  a  short  space 
In  thy  court-hall  to  fill  a  plaee.^* 

Bat  King  Haloid  forced  Eyrind  to  submit  himself  to  his 
demency.  Eyvind  had  a  great  gold  ring,  which  was 
called  Molde,  that  had  been  duf  np  ont  of  the  earth  long 
since*    This  rin|f  the  kiof  said  bO  mai^t  have  as  the 


mulct  for  the  offenee ;  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
Then  Eyyind  sang  :-^ 

«I  go  across  the  ocean-foam. 

Swift  skating  to  my  Iceland  home 

Upon  tile  ocean-skates,*  &8t  driven 

By  gales  by  Thurael  witoh-wife  given. 

For  from  the  fialoon-bearing  hand 

Harald  has  plucked  the  gold  snake-band 

My  father  wore— by  lawless  might 

Has  taken  what  is  mine  by  right.^* 

Eyrind  went  home  ;  but  it  is  not  told  that  he  trer  oame 
near  the  king  again. 

There  is,  to  our  feeling,  something  deeply  paUie* 
tic  in  the  lines — 

One  lord  1  had  before  thee,  Harald  t 


*  Oeseal  skatesi— an  expitssiea  fi»r  ships. 


{To  6tf  tontUMd.) 


EPISCOPACY  IN  SCOTLAND. 


The  diseaseB  to  which  a  ehutch  polity  is  liable 
resemble  those  maladies  of  the  human  frame, 
which,  beginning  with  some  almost  Imperceptible 
point  of  diwiganization^  scarce  create  alarm  in  the 
patient,  or  its  frienda,  until,  suddenly  expanding 
itself,  it  poisons  all  the  blood,  and  has  the  yictim 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  almost  as  soon  as  he  has 
noticed  its  insidious  presence.  Robust  health  and 
full  rich  blood  are  no  impediments  to  the  march  of 
the  poison,  but  rather  give  it  better  materials  to 
work  upon.  We  come  not  forward  prophetically 
to  assert  that  the  Church  of  England  is  that  full, 
prosperous,  apparently  healthy  body  which  has 
within  lib  the  elements  of  disease ;  but  there  is  that 
going  on  in  a  branch  of  the  Episcopal  body  in 
'Britain,  at  this  moment,  which  is  worth  inquiring 
after,  and  as  to  which  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
^ho  should  pronounce  where  and  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  split  it  creates  will  be  stopped.  More 
wonderful  things  have  happened  in  the  history  of 
churches  than  that  a  wedge  let  in  to  the  humble 
EpiscopalChurch — webegreverendgentlemen'spar- 
don,the  "Reformed  CatholicChurch"— of  Scotland, 
should,  in  the  end,  be  the  instrument  of  splitting 
the  mighty  Church  of  England :  and  we  think,  if 
our  readers  will  follow  us  through  a  running 
sketch  of  the  hbtory  and  present  state  of  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  they  may  come  to  the  opinion, 
that  such  an  anticipation  is  far  from  being  an  ex- 
travagant one. 

We  take  up  the  subject  at  the  epoch  when  the 
Episcopal  became  a  dissenting  und  voluntary 
church,  viz.,  the  Revolution  of  1688.  When  that 
event  took  place,  **thp persecuted  remnant"  felt  that 
the  day  had  come  when  their  enemies  were  to  be 
delivered  into  their  hands, — ^and  terrible  hands  they 
Would  have  been  for  any  persons  of  a  different 
opinion  from  their  own  to  be  delivered  into.  But 
William  III.  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  turned  to 
such  purposes ;  and  when  a  deputation  of  zealous 
priests  waited  upon  him  to  tell  him  that  they 
hoped  he  would  exterminate  Prelacy  and  Heresy, 
he  intimated  to  them,  that  extermination  was  not 
a  word  in  his  political  vocabulary.  The  Dutch 
king  had  a  curious  mixture  of  political  elements 
to  deal  with«      There  were  the  High  English 


Churchmen,  who  would  rather  go  to  the  Tower 
than  promulgate  James*  declaration  of  indulgence, 
yet  would  have  no  other  king  but  him ;  the  dissen- 
ters, who  had  been  the  real  moving  engine  in  the 
Revolution,  yet  to  whom,  at  the  risk  of  getting 
even  the  Low  Church  party  of  England  against  him, 
he  dared  give  no  higher  boon  than  that  of  mere 
existence.  In  Ireland,  a  couple  of  millions  or  so 
of  Roman  Catholics  thought  it  not  quite  reason- 
able that  they  should  be  saddled  and  bitted  by  a 
hundred  thousand  English  Churchmen;  but  the 
latter  said,  Is  not  Popery  a  false  religion,  and  shall 
we  not  put  it  down?  a  vaunt  hardly  uttered, 
when  Presbyterianism  appears  at  its  back,  and 
says.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  nearly  as  far  wrong  as  the 
Papists :  we  are  the  truth,  our  king  Is  a  Cfdvinist, 
and  he  will  assist  us  to  extirpate  error.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  there  was  not  that  ov<erwhelming 
preponderance  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  existed.  Probably 
there  was  a  majority,  certainly  not  a  very  large 
one,  in  favour  of  that  form ;  and  it  certainly  had 
on  its  side  the  portion  of  the  population  most  zeal- 
ously religious,  while  the  other  had  the  preponder- 
ance in  rank  and  wealth.  It  was  entirely  in  the 
south  and  west  that  the  Covenanters  had  their  ad- 
herents ;  and  north  of  the  Tay,  if  there  were  not 
many  very  zealous  supporters  of  the  Episcopal 
polity,  there  were  few  who  objected  to  it.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  pretty  clearly  shown,  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  attempted  a  negotiation  with  the  Scottish 
bishops,  and  only  threw  up  their  cause  on  finding 
that  they  would  not  serve  him :  for  they  were  hon- 
estly true  to  their  principles,  such  as  these  w^ere.  The 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  seemed  to  be  the 
only  resource ;  and  to  understand  how  this  was  so 
quietly  accomplished  in  those  parts  of  the  oountxy 
where  Episcopalian  opinions  previuled,  it  must  be 
had  in  mind,  that  the  change  was  not  an  apparently 
great  one  in  the  mere  connexion  between  the 
minister  and  his  Hock.  Under  the  Episcopal 
system  as  established  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  there  was  no  liturgy ;  and  the  only  a{^>arent 
difference  which  the  Revolution  made,  was  to  alter 
the  government  to  which  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  to  be  taken.   The  Covenanters  xefused  to  take 
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the  oath  of  allegialiee  ftfid  the  other  obths  to 
perversely  tendered  to  them  by  the  Stuarts,  and 
were  expelled  ;  the  supporters  of  James  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  and  the 
tests  which  bound  them  to  the  Presbyterian  polity, 
and  were  expelled  in  like  manner.      At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  order  of  things,  the  Hill-men 
of  the  west  gathered  themselves  together,  and  say- 
ing, **The  doom  of  all  malignants  is  clearly  set 
down  in  the  Word  of  God,*'  proceeded  to  execute 
vengeance   against  those  from  whom  they  had 
snflfered  so  much ;  but  an  arm,  stronger  in  Its  quiet 
might  than  that  with  which  they  had  heretofore 
^appled,  put  them  down,  and  the  country  was 
leduced  to  peace.    It  has  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Presbyterian  party  consisted  of  two  portions,  the 
Cameronlans,  Hill-men,  Remonstrants,  or  by  what- 
ever name  the  more  violent  members  were  known, 
and  the  Moderates.    The  former  were  the  instru- 
mental agents  in  procuring  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism.     They  did  the  hard  work  ;  they 
were  tried  in  the  furnace  of  persecution  ;  they  pre- 
sented the  iron  frames,  unscrupulous  natures,  and 
hot  passions  which  made  Presbyterianism  foimid- 
able.    But  it  was  to  be  with  them  "  sic  ww  non 
wMj  *   When  things  were  coming  into  a  settled  con- 
dition, their  moderate  brethren,  addressing  the  king, 
humbly  besought  his  majesty,  "that  those  who  pro- 
mote any  disloyal  principles  and  practices,  as  we  dis- 
own them,may  be  looked  upon  as  none  of  ours,  what- 
soever name  they  may  assume  to  themselves.'*    The 
oaths,  in  fact,  were  fully  more  efficacious  in  keeping 
ont  these  hot-blooded  children  of  independence,  than 
in  expelling  the  adherents  of  the  ex-king:  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  those  who  had  given  testimony 
on  the  mountain,  &c.,  were  cut  out  by  the  comfort- 
able men  who  profited  by  their  exertions,  and  were 
driven  in  their  madness  to  plot  with  their  old  foes 
the  Jacobites. — Even  according  to    the  boldest 
stretch  of  that  new  principle,  which  allows  people 
to  take  credit  for  the  sufferings  and  exertions  of  cer- 
tam  persons  who  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
themselves,  some  century  or  two  ago,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  those  who  either  now  are,  or  lately 
were,  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  any 
clear  right  to  convert  the  sufferings  of  the  wild 
Covenanters  Into  political  capital.     But  these  out- 
and-outers  were  not  shaken  off  until  there  remain- 
ed no  hard  work  for  them  to  do.     The  universities 
Were  cleared  of  malignants ;  and  Gregory,  their 
only  ornament^  found  a  more  congenial  field  of  ex- 
ertion in  Oxford.    Measures  were  taken  for  getting 
the  parbhes  "  purged  "  of  {^relating  incumbents — 
Presbyterianism  is  excelled  only  by  the  Sam  Slicks 
In  a  vocabulary  of  good  hard  words  for  offensive 
use.    The  operation  lingered  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  country,  partly  because  the 
aristocracy  protected  the  incumbents,  partly  be- 
eanse  there  were  in  some  places  no  congregations 
for  Presbyterian  ministers,  partly  because  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  clergymen  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  partly  because  the  new  government 


would  have  interfered  had  much  violence  been  used. 
In  the  lately- renowned  presbytery  of  Auchterarde:^, 
it  appears  that  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution 
there  was  but  one  Presbyterian  minister.  In  some 
parishes  north  of  the  Grampians,  Episcopal  minis- 
ters kept  possession  of  their  benefices  until  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  and  the  last  vestige  of  these  residuaries 
had  not  disappeared  till  that  of  his  successor.* 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  when  we  reflect  on  its 
conduct  when  in  power.  Episcopacy  at  its  fall  waft 
well  used.     It  is  no  despicable  compliment  to  a 
religious  body,  in  such  circumstances  as  the  Preft- 
byterians  were  then  placed  in,  that  they  shed  no 
blood  after  the  Revolution  on  religious  grounds. 
It  is  true  that  they  could  not  have  carried  out  their 
first  threat  of  extermination  to  any  great  extent 
under  the  eye  of  William,  and  their  hands  would 
have  been  still  more  tightly  held  at  the  accession 
of  Anne.     But  if  the  spirit  that  had  burned  at 
Drumclog  and  Magus  Moor  had  not  died  away 
under  the  influence  of  mildness  and  prosperity, 
there  would  have  been  at  least  a  beginning  of  the 
good  work.    That  Episcopacy  should  be  tolerated, 
as  a  mode  of  worship,  would  have  been  a  stretch 
of  liberality  not  to  be  expected.    Every  minister 
of  the  ex-Scottish  Church  was  prohibited,  by  act 
of  parliament, ''  from  baptizing  any  children,  or 
solemnizing  marriage  betwixt  any  parties,  in  all 
time  coming,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  ay  and 
until  he  find  caution  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
never  to  return  thereto ;"  and  wherever  Presbyte- 
rianism was  predominant,  any  attempt  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Episcopal  worship  was  carefully  ftuppresl^* 
ed.     On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  however, 
the  Episcopalians  ventured  to  lift  their  heads,  for 
they  not  only  had  a  friend  at  court,  but  the  court 
was  their  friend.    If  that  Queen  had  any  feeling 
within  her  which  extended  beyond  the  circle  of 
her  waiting-maids,  it  was  a  bitter,  bigoted  hatred 
of  every  religion  which  differed  from  the  Church 
of  England.    The  Church  of  England  she  would 
have,  and  neither  more  nor  less :  Popery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Presbyterianism  on  the  other,  were 
equally  detestable  to  her.    It  was  not  inexpedient, 
too,  for  some  of  the  ejected  clergymen  to  choose  to 
consider  her,  by  something  like  a  fiction  of  law,  as 
the  viceroy  for  her  exiled  brother,  and  in  this  light 
some  of  the  legitimatists  were  content  to  pray  for 
her.     Thus  it  was  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  Edinbui^gh  and  a  few  other 
places,  small  meeting-houses  raised  their  heads; 
much  to  the  horror  and  fear  of  honest  Robert 
Wodrow  and  his  friends,  who  saw  in  them  so  many 
horns  of  the  beast.    In  what  manner  they  had 
kept  alive  the  exercise  of  their  devotions  in  the 
South  of  Scotland,  during  the  interval  of  suppres- 
sion and  seclusion  it  might  be  difficult  todiscover  ;->-» 
when  they  reappeared  they  brought  with  them  the 
general  adoption  of  the  English  Lituigy.     The  use 
of  a  liturgy  was,  as  already  said,  a  departure  from 
the  older  system  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  it 
was  one  which  arose  naturally  out  of  tlie  circum- 


*  See  Hiitorj  of  the  Seottiih  Epiioopal  Church  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  timet  ^J  John  Parker  Lawson,  M.A., 
p.  liO.  It  appears  from  a  MS.  colleetiun  regarding  the  Pmbytery  of  Perth,  then  quoted,  that  in  the  Parish  of  Kilspindie, 
for  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  "  ministers^  sent  from  time  to  timehy  the  oresbytery,  sometimes  tren  aUeWed  to  prsach 
at  the  ki»  door,  and  sometimes  were  not  allowed  by  the  people  to  come  near  the  kirk  at  all." 
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stances  of  the.  times  ^  arose  out.of  ihe  gveait  l^w  of 
natare,  that  a  persecatad  sect  will  alwa/s  strive  to 
make  their  practices  diveige  farther  and  farther 
from  those  of  their  perseeuUMrs.  The  influence 
of  persecution  on  the  Presbyterians  had  been,  in 
the  first  place,  to  drive  iheu  from  the  use  of  any 
fixed  service,  snoh  as  that  which  they  had  adopted 
in  the  days  of  Knox.  Every  form  and  ^mbol, 
natural  or  artificial,  by  which  Catholicism  or 
Episcopacy  expressed  devotion^  became  to  them 
hateful.  As  Luther  supported  polygamy  because 
Catholic  priests  were  not  even  allowed  one  wiie, 
they  sought  for  what  was  rights  in  whatever  pre- 
sented the  strongest  contrast  to  the  practice  of 
their  enemies  ;  and  to  this  day  a  sort  of  stand<up 
independenoe  is  the  characteristic  of  Presbyterian 
wordiip,  beoaose  kneeling  and  bowing  are  to  be 
found  in  the  EpiscopaJiaft.  ..  Dear  and  doubly 
reverential  must  have  been  every  scrap  of  form 
and  solemnity  to  the  sinoere  followers  of  the  fallen 
system,  when  they  beheld  the  thinga  they  revered 
so  relentlessly  desecrated  ;  and  their  love  of  offices 
and  ceremonies  must  have  been  driven  deeper  into 
their  heartsby  every  mdeblow  levelled  against  them. 
And  it  appearathat  habits^  at  which  even  Presbyte- 
rians would  now  be  shocked,  characterized  the  Scot- 
tish church-goers  at  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
Every  reader  wUl  remember  the  captain  of  Enock- 
dunder,  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  smokiuig  ''with 
infinite  composure  during. the  whole  time  of  the 
sermon."  This  proceeding,  though  it  shocked 
douce  Davie  Deans,  seems  not  to  have  been  uncom- 
mon. In  the  ^Collections  for  a  history  of  the 
Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  BanfiF,"  a  zealous  non- 
juring  clergyman  thus  makes  his  moan  in  reference 
to  the  church  of  Fintray.  "  This  cliurch  being 
inconveniently  situated,  is  now  become  ruinous,  a 
new  one  having  been  built  by  Sir  William  Forbes 
of  Craigievar,  a.d.  1703,  but  which  I  cannot  say 
is  consecrated.  This  new  church  has  an  isle  for 
this  family,  wherein  there  is  also  a  room  for  their 
use ;  and,  again,  within  it,  a  hearth  and  cupboard 
&c.f  so  that  people  may  eat  and  drink,  and  even 
smoak  in  it  if  they  will ;  a  profaneness  unheard 
of  throughout  all  antiquity,  and  worthy  of  the  age 
wherein  we  live;  for,  since  the  Revolution,  the  like 
liberty  has  been  taken  as  to  several  churches  in 
the  south."  ♦ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Established 
Church  would  tamely  submit  to  thia  reappearance 
of  its  enemy,  in  a  new  and  aggravated  form.  Mr. 
Greenshields,  a  clergyman  who,  having  been  or- 
dained by  one  of  the  deprived  Scottish  .bishops, 


had.  been  in  the  meantime  ofiiciating  in  Ireland, 
settled  in  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1709,  and 
publicly  administered  the  English  litui^y  to  a 
congregation,  which  is  said  to  have  chiefly  consisted 
of  natives  of  England,  who  had. settled  in  Scotland 
after  the  Union.  He  was  cited,  liefore  the  Presby- 
tery, "to  give  an  account  of  himself,"  whereupon 
he  produced  his  letters  of  orders  and  testimo^U, 
countersigned  by  the  Irish  primate  and  two.  of  his 
sufiragans. .  Thla  produced  much  such  an  effect 
as  if  a  man  charged  with  vagrancy  before  a  bench 
of  justices,  were  to  produce  evidence  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  poacher.  The  Presby- 
tery "prohibited  and  dischaiged"  him  "  to  exercise 
any  .part  of  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  within 
their  bounds,  and  recommended  him  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinbuxgh  and  other  judges  competent, 
to  render  this  sentence  efifectual."  The  magistrates 
fulfilled  the  recommendation,  and  committed  him 
to  prison  until .  he  should  find  security  to  desist 
from  perfoi'ming  clerical  functions — a  condition 
which,  of  course,  he  would  no  more  accede  to 
than  Dr.  Chalmers  would  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  then 
took  up  the  matter,  and  "  moved,"  as  they  said, 
"  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  purity  and 
uniformity  of  his  worship,  and  for  securing  the 
peace  and  quiet  both  of  church  and  state  ** — the 
last  was  surely  a  superfluous  assurance-— directed 
presbyteries  to  be  careful  to  prosecute  the  authors 
of  such  innovations  before  the  civil  .magistrate. 
The  Episcopal  clergy  thus  found  that  the  law  on 
the  one  hand  attacked  them  with  penalties  and 
imprisonment,  and  on  the  other  left  Uiem  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  all  who  chose  to  break  the  win- 
dows of  their  cliapels  or  insult  their  worship  ;  acts 
which  were  often  committed,  and  were  far  from  be- 
ing considered  punishable  oflences.  In  this  state  of 
matters,  it.occurred  to  thegentlemen  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  that  the  religion  of  which  five-sixths 
of  them  were  members  in  England,  might  not  in- 
consistently be  tolerated  in  Scotland ;  and  an  act  was 
passed  in  1 712  to  "  prevent  the  dbturbing  of  those 
of  the  Episcopal  communion  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  worship,  and  in  the  use  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England."  The  privilege  of  follow- 
ing their  own  form  of  worship  was,  by  that  act, 
only  conceded  to  those  clergymen  who  took  the 
oaths,  and  prayed  for  the  Q,ueen  by  name ;  but  it 
in  all  instances  rendered  the  forcible  invasion  of 
Episcopal  places  of  worship  during  the  performance 
of  service  a  punishable  ofl^ence,  (10  Annej  c.  ?•) 


*  The  work  from  which  this  b  «ztncted,  -was  presented  to  the  nembers  of  the  Spalding  Club  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  which  has  yet  been  maoe  in  Scotland  to  the  elaborate  and  accurate  county  histories  with  which  the 
zeal  of  English  antiquaries  has  illustrated  the  local  annals  of  the  south  ;  and  it  is  equally  creditable  to  the  xniinifioeBoe  of  the 
.noble  donor,  and  to  the  learned  accuracy  of  its  editm*,  Mr.  Joseph  Bobertson.  This  reference  to  the  proeeeduigs  of  a  book- 
club, brings  to  our  recollection  a  morement  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which,  whatever  we  rosy 
have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  party  in  other  respects,  is  entitled  to  our  unreserved  commendation — ^the  establishment  of  s 
society  for  printing  and  distributing  amons  its  members,  works  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  The 
field  is  a  rich  one ;  and  if  it  is  likely  that  the  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  dub  may  direct  them  to  works  whidi  nmresent  their 
party  in  a  favourable  light,  yet  we  must  remember  that  it  is  to  party  enthusiasm  that  history  owes  her  most  valuable  stores 
of  knowledge — stores  without  which  the  annals  of  such'a  country  as  this  would  be  almost' a  blank.  We  sincerely  hope  thst 
this  body  will  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  energy. '  We  believe  that  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  should  be.  called  after  the  venerable  Bishop  Jolly.    But  this  prelstte,  who  lived  in  a 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  poor,  aflKoted, 
oppreeeed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  always 
in  eonrteey  caUed,  could  sufier  this  injarioos  in- 
flictlfm  idfthont  a  gentle  mnrmnr.  The  General 
AnemUy  passed  a  memorial  in  which  they  hear  of 
the  bill  **  with  astonishing  surprise  and  deep  afflic- 
tion;'* tbey  find  that  it  ''giyes  a  large  lloense  al- 
most to  all  errors  and  blai^hemieSy  and  throws  up 
all  good  discipline,  to  the  dishonour  of  Grod,  the 
scandal  and  ruin  of  the  true  Christian  religion, 
and  the  confusion  of  this  church  and  nation ;"  and 
"with  the  greatest  earnestness"  they  ^* beseech, 
nay,  obtest  ber  majesty,  by  the  same  mercy  of  God 
that  restored  this  church  and  raised  her  majesty 
to  the  throne,  to  interpose  for  the  relief  of  this 
church  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  estab- 
liihment,  against  such  a  manifest  and  ruining  en- 
croachment.'* Yet,  notwithstanding  this  clam- 
ant appeal,  the  bill  passed. 

There  were  not  many  of  these  clergy  who  took 
the  oaths  ;  but  they  were  let  alone  during  Queen 
Anne's  life.    On  the  accession  of  the  Hanover  line 
they  did  not  noeet  so  much  indulgence;  for  they 
vere  Jacobites  almost  to  a  man,  as  they  naturaUy 
would  be,  alter  the  usage  they  receired  at  the  Re- 
Tolution  settlement,  and  they  were  continually 
plotUng  to  the  extent  of  their  means  against  the 
goTemment.  There  must,  indeed,  haye  been  several 
wily  and  sagacious  spirits  among  them :  for  even 
nnder  the  sharp  eyes  of  Walpole  they  carried  on 
a  Byskematic  intercourse  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains ;  and  even  had,  with  relation  to  the  Preten- 
der, an  erastian  and  a  free  party  in  their  little 
stirring  conmiunity,— the  former  admitting  their 
^king*  as  the  head,  the  latter  acknowledging  no 
temporal  headship. 

From  year  to  year,  the  poor  Episcopal  Church 
liTed  on,  sometimes  breaking  the  law,  sometimes 
evading  it,  and  sometimes  feeling  its  heavy  stripes, 
nntil  the  Rebellion  of  1745  brought  matters  to  a 
critts.    Many  of  the  clergy  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Pretender's  service ;  and  as  it  was  the 
ssTage  practice  of  the  age  not  only  to  punish  those 
who  had  done  wrong,  but  to  overwhelm,  in  the 
common  ruin,  all  who  might  be  united  with  them 
hy  ties  of  blood  or  community  of  opinion,  the 
goTsmment  of  the  day  made  up  its  mind  to  do 
what  the  Dutch   prince   was  fifty-seven  years 
eariier  incapable  of  doing — ^to  extirpate  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church.    The  military,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  acted  over  the  deeds  of  Cla- 
verhouse  and  his  dragoons  to  the  letter.    As  in  the 
days  of  the  Covenant,  pastors  met  their  flocks  in 
bams^  in  old  ruins,  in  wild  sequestered  glens,  or  in 
barren  moors.     The  Episcopal  Church  has  not  so 
much  of  the  persecuted-renmant  style  of  poetry  in 
it  as  the  Presbyterian,  or  it  might  have  made  much 
of  these  events.    By  a  coincidence  which  supersti- 
tious people  would  call  a  judgment^  one  of  ihe  old 
acts^  directed  in  the  age  of  Charles  II.  in  favour  of 
the  then  <<  Established  Church,"  and  against  the 
Covenanters^  was  employed  agabut  these  Episcopal 
clexgy.     In  the  Session  of  Parliament  immediately 
following  the  Rebellion,  another  act  was  passed,  re- 
quiring Episcopal  ministers  not  only  to  take  the 
oaths,  and  pray  for  the  king  and  royal  fiamily,  but  to 
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register  th^  orders;  denouncii^  against  them  the 
punishment  of  six  months'  imprisonment  in  case  of 
default.  For  the  second  offence,  the  dexgyman 
was  liable  to  be  transported  aa  a  felon  for  seven 
years ;  and  there  were  corresponding  penalties  le- 
velled against  the  members  of  the  congregations, 
(19  Geo.  II.  c.  38.)  It  appears  that  there  had  been 
some  mistake  in  the  framing  of  this  act.  Under 
its  terms  some  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergy 
registered  their  letters,  and  thought  they  would  be 
allowed  to  preach  in  peace  ;  but  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  that  this  body  should 
be  aUowed  to  continue  alive ;  and  an  act  waa'passed, 
in  1748,  depriving  all  clergymen  of  the  privU^e  of 
registering,  who  did  not  hold  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  (21  Geo.  II.  c  34.)  Of 
course  this  imitation  of  the  anti-Presbyterian  laws 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  anti-Catholic  laws  of 
the  mghteenth  century,  only  made  the  Epiacopali- 
ans  more  bitterly  consistent  both  in  their  religious 
and  their  political  principles.  It  is  part  of  a  clergy- 
man's profession  to  bear  persecution,  as  of  a  soldier  s 
to  risk  himself  in  battle.  The  Episcopal  clergy 
bore  their  lot  with  as  mudi  firmness,  if  not  quite 
with  as  much  fierce  defiance,  as  their  Presbyterian 
predecessors.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  act,  that  where 
more  than  four  persons  were  present,  the  clergy- 
man was  to  be  considered  as  officiating  in  a  con- 
gregation; and  occasional  resort  was  had  to  such  a 
manoeuvre  as  the  letting  four  people  only  be  pre- 
sent in  the  room  where  the  service  was  performed, 
whUe  the  other  members  of  the  congregation  stood 
outside,  within  hearing.  Notwithstanding  such  de- 
vices, however,  many  clergymen  suffered  punish- 
ment ;  and  among  otiiers  whose  names  have  passed 
calmly  into  oblivion,  there  was  one  who  will  not 
be  forgotten  so  long  as  Scottish  song  i&  inunortal — 
Skinner  the  jovial  author  of  TuUodligorum,  whose 
grandson  we  shall  presentiy  find  cutting  no  insig- 
nificant figure  in  the  clerical  saltations  of  the  pre- 
sent age. 

When  the  old  Pretender  died,  many  people  found 
a  very  convenient  excuse  for  transferring  their 
allegiance  to  the  Brunswick  line.  On  that  occa- 
sion, in  fact,  Jacobitism,from  being  an  adherence 
to  a  person,  who  if  he  got  the  upper  hand  would 
have  the  distribution  of  coronets  and  commissions, 
came  to  be  only  an  adherence  to  a  general  princi- 
ple ;  and  people  can  find  excuses  for  deserting  prin- 
ciples, which  will  not  suffice  for  deserting  parties. 
The  non-jurors,  on  the  death  of  their  James  the 
Eighth^  said  to  themselves — ^his  son,  our  young 
chevalier,  is  now  a  dinipated,  diseased  sot,  who 
will  not  live  long,  and  on  his  death,  as  of  course 
the  Hanover  line  would  be  the  next  in  succession, 
we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  being  loyal  subjects. 
Poor  Charles  Edward  died  in  1788,  and  then  there 
was  an  end  of  Jacobitism :  for  was  not  George  III. 
the  next  heir  to  Charles  Edward  ?  The  ingenuity 
of  this  suppodtion  lay  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  maxim,  ^  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  foUy 
to  be  wise."  They  found  a  lineal  successor  to 
their  mind  in  George  III.,  and  they  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  adc  if  there  were  any  more  lineal  one. 
Are  there  in  this  country  any  absolute  legitimatists 

at  the  present  day  i  If  there  be,  it  must  be  grati-* 
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tying  to  ihmk  to  kaow,  thai  a  whola  host  of  iamigB. 
prineesy  inclvdkig  the  King  of  Saidinia,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  Louis  Philippe  and  Don  Carlos^ 
stand  between  the  present  reigning  family  and  the 
lineal  feudal  representation  of  the  Stuarts. 

It  happened,  soon  idter  they  had  thus  come  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  reigning  family,  that  the  poo^r 
and  obscure  oleigy  of  tho  Episcopal  persuasion  in 
Scotland  were  able  to  do  one  of  those  useful  turns 
for  their  potent  brethren  of  the  south,  idiich  are 
so  often  the  means  of  bringing  inferiors  under  the 
friendly  notice  of  their  betters.  After  the  United 
States  had  aohie¥ed  their  independence,  they  afford* 
ed  no  more  lirings  for  well-conneeted  young  men 
in  England ;  and  those  citizens  who  adhM:e4  to  the 
Episcopal  communion,  were  obliged  to  look  out 
for  the  means  of  keeping  up  an  apostolical  succes- 
sion at  home.  Theb  bishops-elect  applied  to  the 
Church  of  England  for  consecration;  but  there 
were  grave  doubts  in  the  way  of  its  being  acceded 
to.  True,  that  those  who  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  the  spirit  which  has  been  communicated  from 
the  apostles  downwards  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
should,  on  any  grounds  of  political  expediency, 
refuse  to  communicate  the  source  of  the  bread  of 
life  to  those  who  desired  authority  to  administer  it 
to  the  hungering  millions,  was  too  monstrous  a 
tiiought  to  be  entertained — at  least  to  be  given 
utterance  to.  But  then  there  were  many  sources 
of  doubt  and  hesitation.  The  Church  could  not 
forget  that  its  head  was  the  king,  and  that  it  was 
required  to  consecrate  no  bishops  but  such  as  the 
king  presented  to  it ;  and  here  were  people  who 
had  been  kicking  in  the  heels  of  this  **  the  best  of 
kings,"  and  whose  whole  spicii  and  principle  were 
at  war  with  priiMnpftlities  and  powers,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  In  this  juncture,  the  haughty 
Church  of  England  recollected  that  she  had  a  poor, 
despised,  trampled  relation,  who  nevertheless  had 
the  blood  of  the  church  in  her  as  red  as  in  herself: 
who  had  thus  all  the  virtue  that  was  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  touch  in  her ;  and  yet  by  reason 
of  her  poverty  and  insignificance,  had  no  position 
in  society  to  lose  by  contact  with  the  unclean 
thing.  The  Church  in  Scotland  could  not  be 
brought  lower  than  it  was;  far  from  hav- 
ing any  nice  scruples,  it  was  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  of  showing  itself  useful  to  the  great 
relation.  The  American  bishop  was  consecrated, 
and  the  English  hierarchy  said  it  would  remember 
the  favour,  and  some  day  or  other  would  make  it 
up  to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland. 

On  the  death  of  the  Pretender,  when  all  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland  began  to  pray  for  the 
royal  family,  the  time  for  remembering  this  pro- 
mise had  come,  and  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians  were  repealed  in  1799, 
The  act  extended  only  to  those  who  should  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  oaths  to 
govemmebt ;  and  it  prdiibited  Scottish  clex^ymen 
who  had  not  been  ordained  by  the  Anglican  Church, 
from  holding  benefices  or  officiating  in  England, 
(32  Geo.  III.  c.  63.)  No  other  legislative  measure 
afifecting  Scottish  Episcopacy  was  passed  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  provision  was 
made  for  any  clergyman  of  that  church  obtaining 


license  to  officiate  on  any  one  day,  or  any  twe 
days,  in  a  diooess  in  England,  on  his  producing 
certain  testimonials  from  the  officials  of  his  own 
body,  admitted  by  an  English  bishop.  The  act 
which  gave  this  scanty  privilege^  cimtains  a  re- 
strictive clause  prohibiting  any  person  who  has 
been  ordained  in  Sootiand  from  holding  an  Eng- 
lish benefice,  though  he  should  be  re-ordained  in 
England ;  so  that  l^e  only  perstms  who  cannot,  by 
any  legal  possibility,  hold  any  of  the  comfortable 
English  livings,  are  the  clergy  of  the  Seottish  Epis- 
copal Church,  (3  and  4  Viet.  c.  38.)  Yet  the  act 
was  considered  a  great  boon,  beGaus0  it  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  made  it  look  very  like  an  institution 
by  law  established.  But  surely  the  acknowledg- 
ment was  very  like  that  which  the  prince  bestowed 
on  the  man  whom  he  told  to  get  out  of  his  way. 

And  now  let  us  have  a  glanee  at  the  internal 
proceedings  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
No  sooner  had  it  obtained  the  notice  of  its  great 
sister,  than  it  began  to  enlarge  its  proportions  and 
increase  its  influence.      A  distinction  must  be 
made,  however,  between  its  position  in  the  nortii 
and  Uiat  which  it  held  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
In  the  former  it  was  the  hereditary  rdigion  of  the 
aristocracy;  and  the  removal  of  the  penal  laws 
only  called  it  from  its  hiding-place.    In  Aberdeen^ 
shire,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  it  bas 
been  the  rule,  from  time  immemorial,  that  the 
gentry  go  to  the  chapel,  and  the  democracy  to  tiis 
kirk,  or  the  dissenting  meeting-house.      There 
Episcopacy  has  but  slightly  extended  itself  of  late 
years ;  but  in  the  south  it  has  become  a  fashionable 
church.    Crushed  as  it  might  be,  it  was  impoisible 
to  divest  it  of  its  air  of  gentility  ;  and  when,  after 
its  long  suppression,  it  arose,  shook  itself,  and  put 
itself  to  rights,  it  appeared  as  genteel  and  comely 
as  ever.     It  has  always  managed  to  look  upo^ 
itself  as  the  Church*-the  Church  which  natnnily 
should  have  been  the  established  one,  but  which 
was  driven  from  its  supremacy  by  the  usurpation 
of  Presbyterianism,  as  Charles  II.  was  kq»t  from 
his  throne  by  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Accordingly,  it  called  itself  the  Churdi,  not  having 
a  sufficiently  microscopic  eye  to  detect  the  existence 
of  any  other  body  having  a  claim  to  that  name. 
«  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,''  is  4he  title 
which  Bishop  Russell  gives  to  his  two  volumes  on 
the  history  of  Scottish  Episcopacy ;  nor  has  the 
EstabUshed  Church  ever  been  able  colloquiaUy  to 
group  the  EpiscopaUans  with  other  ^i«^^*?^ 
PeojSe's  habits  and  associations  have  refused  to 
indorse  the  character.    Charles  II.'s  notions  of  a 
religion  for  a  gentleman,  have  been  fully  j^^^^ 
by  the  dimensions  to  which  fashion  and  gentihty 
have  enlarged  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scoliand. 
The  finest    ecclesiastical    edifices  in  Edinburgii 
belong  to  this  sect.    Let  the  traveller  compare  the 
handsome  chapels  of  St.  John's  in  Prince's  Street, 
and  St.  Paul's  in  York  Place,  with  the  Uttle,  ding^ 
obscure,  but  interesting  fane,  where  one  of 
most  zealous  and  able  of  the  Scottish  ^V^^Q 
clergy  administers  the  services  of  religio^^  at 
foot  of  Carruber's  Close,  and  he  \f  iU  have  betor^ 
him  the  respective  types  of  Episcopacy,  «»<* 
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woe  nUgion  as  it  •xistod  under  the  Bhadow  of  th^ 
pNial  lawsy  noosished  under  the  wing  of  the  ari»- 
tooiatic  esfcabiishment  of  England. 

Nowv  h&tB  waa  laid  a  &ie  soil  for  the  opinions  of 
tbeoev  Sigln  Churoh  party — Traotarian,  Poaeyite, 
eiby wtiateTw  other  najneit  maybe  called — ^to  take 
loot  in;  and  it  shows  symptoms  of  a  goodly  vigour. 
Dimng  the  past  six  yean;  there  has  been  great 
bustle  ia  this^  as  in  other  religious  bodies  in  Soot- 
Isml ;  aa4  gssat  as  is  the  noiae  whioh  the  Free 
Church  is  making,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a 
stianger  to  pass  through  a  certain  stratum  of  so- 
dety  la  this  country,  in  which  he  might  never 
know  from  its  whic^rings  that  any  other  religious 
body  SKisted  besides  ^^t^  Church.''*  He  will  hear 
about  '^  the  Iiord  Bishop  of  the  dioooee/ '  or  perhaps 
^'the  I>ean."    He  wiU  he  told — a  thing  he  might 
bare  asked  in  Tain  about  ten  yeazs  ago — ^whatdio- 
(MeheliTesin.  Ahandaome,  commodious  building, 
vbieh  wDuld  do  no  disesedit  to  a  populous  parish 
in  £pglBad,  xeoeives  him ;  and  it  is  *^  the  Church," 
so  longer  the  ohapel,  as  it  used  to  be  termed.    In 
tids  church  hia  will  find  marriages  and  baptisms 
]HEfiaziBed--4bey  used  of  old  to  be  solemnized  in 
p&iate  houses.    He  will  find  other  matters,  per- 
bsp%  lavouzuag  a  little  more  strongly  of  the  new — 
VB  beg  pardon,  the  primitive  doctrines.     Thus,  he 
niBflfc  not  speak  of  the  Episcopal  Churoh  of  Soot- 
Isnd,  as  he  might  have  done  a  few  years  ago — it  is 
<<  tke  xefonned  Catholic  Churdi  in  ScoUaud ; "  and 
tta  officials  aie  neither  to  be  termed  ministers,  nor 
flksgymen,  bnt  ^^  Catholic  priests,"  a  name  start- 
UagtoPfotestantean.  He  will  fiadmankind  always 
9<^en  of  as  divided  into  two  orders— the  clergy 
md  laity,  the  laiter  including  all  Presbyterian 
Bunisten^  and  all  persons  who  profess  to  conduct 
WNsbip  in  dissenting  meeting-houses.     His  invi- 
taltoDs  to  dianear  will  be  dated  by  the  saints'  days ; 
sad  if  hs  is  not  aoqaaialed  with  Bdandus,  he  may 
be  ^ossbd  how  to  keep  his  appointments.     He  is 
iatrodDcedtovary  dflrioal^High  Church  lookinggen- 
tksuQ,  '^  Catholic  priests''  as  above,  wearing  their 
cassocks  in  society,  or  on  the  streets,  along  with  ^^  a 
as^  breasted  firock-coat»  made  rather  loosely,  and 
nsching  somewhat  below  the  knees;"  which  is 
wbst^ffts  Fn§Usk  Ckurebmam'*  newspaper  sug- 
gests as  the  proper  costume  for  young  Pnseyism. 
Tfanogh  the  oonaiivsnce  of  discreet  tailors,  this 
nntsaaiphosis  was  made  very  gradually  but  de- 
oidadly ;  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  at  what 
psiticiilai  point  the  mere  secular  garb,  vulgarly 
called  a  snrtout,  became  an  ecclesiastical  robe, 
lirhioh  kaves  little  distinction  between  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ^  Scottish  Catholic  priest,"  and  that  of  a 
Belgian  official  ofthe  same  denomination.  All  these 
ehsageaprofess  to  be  resumptions  of  the  ways  of  the 
primitive  church.     It  may  have  been  tiiat  St.  Je- 
rome and  St.  Augustin  wore  shovel  hats,  long  sur- 
toots  ofUack  Saxony,  and  small-clothes — ^but  Ra- 
phael and  Rubens  seem  to  have  thought  otherwise. 
ScHBA  years  age  the  surplice  was  of  comparatively 
rare  use  In  Scatland,  but  now  the  priest  must 


preach  in  it,  as  it  is  primitive.  Gradually,  too, 
the  priest  began  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  congre- 
gation when  reading  the  creed ;  and  now  a  few 
years  have  enabled  him  to  turn  his  face  full  to  the 
east,  whereby  he  looks  in  the  direction  of  Norway, 
a  circumstanoe  which  is  no  doubt  of  very  vital  im- 
p<»tanoe  to  those  who  see  and  hear  him.  The  fol« 
lowing  paragraph,  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  a  few 
months  ago,  conveys  in  its  whole  tone  the  altered 
appearance  which  Episcopacy  is  making  in  Scotr 
land.  It  is  the  account  of  Uie  conseoration  of  a 
chapet— we  beg  pardon,  a  church,  in  a  small  village 
in  the  north;  and  anyone  accustomed  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  things  were  mentioned  by  the 
press  some  ten  years  ago,  will  see  distinctly  that 
a  change  has  come. 

CoNSGCRAnoif  OF  St.  Jahbs's  Ghubch,  Gbudbn.— On 
Thnndfty  the  16^  instant,  the  new  church  at  Crnden 
was  oonsecrated  by  tbe  Bi^op  of  the  Diocese,  assisted 
in  the  sacred  splemnity  by  a  considerable  number  of  his 
Clergy,  habited  in  their  surplices.  The  petition  for  con- 
secration was  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pratt,  the  In- 
ouffibent,  in  the  united  eaaies  of  himself,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  £rroll,  Patron,  and  the  several  members  of 
the  Vestry.  After  the  signing  of  the  Petition,  &c.,  in  the 
usual  forms,  the  morning  service  was  commenced  by  the 
Incumbent,  the  lessons  being  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ran- 
ken,  and  the  Commtmion  Serriee  by  the  Bishop  and 
others ;  alter  which  sn  ezeellent  and  appropriate  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Bishop,  from  Psalms  zxtI.  8 
— *'Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house,  and 
the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth."  The  ground 
around  the  church  was  also  consecrated  for  the  purpose 
of  Christian  biirialy--a  temporary  teat  being  erected  for 
the  aooommodation  of  the  Bishop.  The  church  is  boilt  in 
the  early  English  style,  having  long,  narrow,  lancet  win- 
dows, with  alternate  buttresses,  and  a  spire  about  ninety 
feet  high,  which,  from  its  elevated  position,  is  seen  to  a 
great  distance,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  structure  is 
plain  and  simple,  bnt  ehaste  and  appsopriate.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  all  careftiUy  studied.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  west  end,  with  a  centre  aisle  leading  up 
to  the  chancel,  which  is  raised  three  steps  above  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  contains  the  altar,  a  prothesis,  and 
sedilia.  The  window  is  composed  of  three  equal  lan- 
cets of  finely-stained  glass,  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  re- 
presenting varioas  and  appropriate  symbols  of  the 
church,  aS  very  rich,  but  chastely  subdued  to  a  general 
tone  of  great  harmony  and  beauty.  The  pulpit  and  read- 
ing-stall are  placed  on  the  steps  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, leaving  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  altar  and  east 
window  from  the  middle  aisle,  apd  giving  full  effect  to 
the  beautiful  low  and  light  rail  which  separfi-tes  the  chan- 
cel. The  construction  of  the  reading-stall  is  particularly 
elegant,  and  contains  a  lectern  and  prayer-desk,  and  is 
much  more  appropriate  for  its  specific  purpose  than  those 
genenlly  in  use.  On  the  whole  the  edifice  presents  a 
very  ohoroh-like  appearance,  and  4oes  the  greatest  credit 
to  the  architect,  Mr.  Wm.  Hay,  whose  taste,  judgment, 
and  zeal,  we  hope  to  see  further  exemplified  in  many 
succeeding  structures  erected  to  the  honour  of  God's 
Holy  Name,  and  the  good  of  man.  The  ground  has  been 
granted  by  the  Earl  of  ErsoU,  who,  vrith  his  amiable 
Lady,  has  otherwise  nobly  and  liberally  contributed  to 
this  pious  work  ;  which  we  trust  will  cause  their  names, 
with  those  of  many  others,  to  descend  in  blessed  remem- 
brance to  generations  yet  to  come. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  prevent  this 
High  Chnrchfeelmg,  whichhas  been  growing  among 
the  Scottish  clergy  from  being  a  mere  passing 
eflfervescence.    It  has  already  been  the  subject  of  a 


for  the  present  year,  mentioning  in  its  chronicle  the  disruption  of  tiie  Kirk^  and 
-«-^6  ^  g.,.  .„  .^..,  .u«  prv,u.r  u^uue  of  the  non-Intrusionists,  says  they  are  called  Puseyites.Snch  is  the  importance 
attached  hy  tU  Qaimans  to  those  wmmotiona,  which,  whett  seen  oUsa  by,  appw  ^ 


*  The  celebrated  Saxe  Gotha  Almanac 
wiihing  to  give  its  readers  the  proper  name 
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quarrel  which  has  oooaeioiied  notouly  hard,  wards, 
hut  clerical  blowBi  aiming  at  aalariea  and  prlvil^gesy 
of  which  farther  on*  It  isi  ^lae  mightii  j  eikCjoutaged 
by  the  animoBity  pf  thef  vee  GhuroIi.pajFtj^  which, 
by  its  incessant  ontcriea  w^  taunts,  is  doing  its  best 
to  drive  young  Posey  ism  to  desperate  acta  of  cleri- 
cal pomp  and  party  aggrandissement*  In  fact,  every 
outcry  which  Presbyterianism  makes,  is  l)ut  driv- 
ing Puseyism  to  perform  some  evolniion  more  ec- 
centric than  any  it  has  hitherto  tried;  and,  indeed, 
the  youth  may  be  compursd  to  an  adventurous  boy 
who  has  got  on  a  chimney-top,  much  to  the  horror 
of  his  old  aunt  below,  every  scream  and  angry  ges- 
ticulation from  whom  o^ly  prompts  the  young 
idea  to  run  more  extravagant  xiaksof  that  destruc- 
tion which  the  old  lady  beUeves  will  certainly  be 
the  result  of  his  gambols. 

Indeed,  any  person  who  has  a  respect  for  the 
sober  virtues  which  characterized  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  in  former  days,  and  who  would 
wish  to  see  it  retain  the  same  quiet  unobtrusive 
demeanour,  must  feel  apprehaasive  as  to  the  results 
of  the  present  Presbyterian  mania  for  insulting  it, 
and  will  naturally  dread  that  so  much  bullying  will 
drive  it  into  a  fighting  attitude,  and  make  it  (for 
it  has  considerable  power  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
educated  and  rich  classes)  turbulent  and  domin- 
eering, instead  of  peaceful  and  humble.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  tone  adopted  towards  Episcopacy 
by  the  friends  of  the  Free  Church,  we  present  our 
readers  with  a  passage  which  we  noted  in  a  news- 
paper some  months  ago.  We  are  sure  it  will  dis- 
gust all  our  right-thinking  readers;  and  as  the 
party  who  penned  it  has  probably  been  ashamed, 
in  his  soberer  moments,  of  such  an  exhibition  of 
rancour,  we  are  unwilling  to  draw  attention  to- 
wards him  by  mentioning  the  newspaper  in  which 
the  passage  appeared* 

The  writer  tells  U8»  that  a  countryman  "  far  from 
bigoted,"  stepped  into  an  Episcopal  chapel  in  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  time  of  worship,  and  made  the 
following  reflections : — '*  He  heard  the  organ,  and 
saw  the  surplice  for  the  first  time*  The  tawdry 
apostles  in  the  great  window,  suggested  to  bim  the 
painted  figures  stuck  over  a  show-booth.  The  con- 
gregational responses  reminded  him  of  the  Irish 
echo.  The  posture  makings — ^kneelings— chang- 
ing of  pulpits  and  of  vestments,  the  alternate  em- 
ployment of  the  two  clergymen,  the  read  prayers, 
the  organ  so  musicalJiy  devout,  all  impressed  him 
at  first,  as  the  mere  components  of  some  piece  of 
dignifiedamusement—somegrave  scene  in  a  masque 
or  drama ;  and  he  grew  suddenly  warm  as  he  re- 
membered, that  he  was  witnessing  it  all  on  a  Sab- 
bath. But  the  feeling  became  deeper  when  he 
thought  of  the  pageant  as  religious,  when,  by  a  na- 
tural association,  the  long  and  dreary  persecutions 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  rose  in  his  memory,  and 
he  felt  that  all  around  him  smelt  as  of  murder. 
He  shut  fast  his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  opened  them 
again,  the  surplice  of  the  oflkiating  clergyman 
seemed  as  if  spattered  with  blood.*' 

It  is  in  charity  to  be  presumed,  that  the  adjective 

tawdry,"  notwithstandmg  its  grammatical. use, 
was  intended  to  apply  not  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves, but  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
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represented  by  the  artist ;  but,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  writer  s  hot-headed  jbbsI  against  an  oppos- 
ing sect  makes  him  forget  that  part  oi  its  belief 
which  is  common  to  all  Christianity,  and  prompts 
him  to  talk  irreverently  of  t)iat  wbieh  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  has  some  venezaiion  for,  as  a  part  of  the 
Presbyteriancreed.  With  the  oigaaandthesurplioe, 
a  person  brought  up  in  a  dififevesit  x^gious  form 
cannot  be  expected  to  sympathise.  But  surely 
that  mind  could  not  have  much  Christianity  in  it, 
which,  listening  to  the  reapoose%  coBtaimng  some 
of  the  most  solemn  passages  in  Scripture^  set 
itself  to  search  for  an  analogy  with  the  Irish  echo. 
The  vision  of  the  clergyman  s  sarpUee  sparttered 
with  blood,  and  the  smell  of  murder,  are  an  elegant 
attempt  to  **  improve  "  the  persecution  of  theX^ve- 
nanters  in  the  seventeenth  century.  When  people, 
as  the  nominal  representatives  ef  the  contending 
parties  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  take  credit  for  all 
the  sufierings  and  achievements  attributed  to  those 
who  so  bore  the  same  name^  it  would  seem  to  be 
consistent,  both  with  poetical  analogy  and  with 
justice,  that  the  party  last  perssented  Is  entitled 
to  brag  of  persecution.  The  EpiKx^lians  pecse- 
cuted  the  Presbyterians :  admitted;  but  the  laMer 
have  had  a  long  revenge,  and  were  for  a  consider^ 
able  time  persecutors  in  their  turn.  In  ccwunon 
justice  they  should  wait  until  they  have  had  an- 
oth^  turn  of  persecution)  (they  have  tried  to  pro- 
cure one,  but  have  failed,)  before  they  can  lay  any 
just  claim  to  this  peouUar  distinction.  In  con- 
templating such  effervescences  of  eeal  aa  the  above, 
it  is,  however,  but  justice  to  keep  in  view  thai  self- 
complacent  afiectation  of  superiority,  on  the  part 
of  the  Episcopal  party,  whi^  has  called  it  fcHrth. 
There  is  something  especially  provoking  in  the 
theory  of  the  apostolical  sueoession.  It  csnveys 
to  those  who  believe  in  it,  a  diatinot  palpable  here- 
ditary title  to  reUgioos  superiority,  which  admits 
of  no  dubiety.  It  is  the  best  put-together  piece  of 
clerical  machinery  that  has  ever  issued  from  the 
workshop  of  priestcraft ;  and  it  is  not  wondcrfol 
that  it  should  be  viewed  with  something  like  ad- 
miring envy  by  those  who  have  toiled  after  it  in 
vain. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  just  now  in 
this  peculiar  position,  that  it  can  inflnenee  the 
movements  of  the  ponderons  Choreh  of  JSngiand 
without  being  harnessed  to  it.  That  ehurch  has 
a  prodigious  eis  tnerUa.  Disindined  to  endanger 
itself  by  a  movement  in  the  direction  <)£  spiritual 
domination,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  fiim  aa  a  rock 
in  resistance  to  innovation.  A  mighty  lever  would 
be  required  to  move  it  in  the  latter  direction  ;  but 
in  the  former,  even  the  small  and  frail  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  may,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
have  influence  on  it.  Now  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  is  a  voluntary  church,  and  tiierefore  free 
in  all  its  movements.  It  has  no  dignities,  no  wealth, 
no  restraining  Acts  of  Parliament  to  keep  it  from 
doing  as  it  thinks  right.  When  a  set  of  clergy- 
man are  started  in  a  particular  direction,  they  never 
know  when  to  stop,  till  they  tumble  or  get  out  of 
breath.  For  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  course 
upon  the  poor  voluntary  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, we  dbould  feel  sorry.    If  it  tend,  as  we  think 
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i«  not  Qi^kely,  to  the  breftkiiig  down  of  the  BwoUen, 
pampendy  and  iaeoltn%  Chnteh  of  Etigknd,  we 
would  find  in  that  a  compensation  for  the  misdiief 
it  nay  accomplidi  in  Scotland. 

Bat  there'  is  a  queetion  which  has  to  be  solyed 
befofe  any  one  eUn  piedict  with  deamees  that  the 
Soottisk  !fi^i0oopal  deigj  are  to  pnrrae  the  career 
they  faii^a  started  en:  will  their  flocks  follow  them? 
We  inject  not  Tvaetarianism  is  not  one  of  those 
forme  of  religions  blinking  which  vrill,  in  the  pre- 
•ent  age,  beeome  popular.  The  women,  who  are 
&e  sta^de  commoditrf  of  the  religious  public,  shun 
it  tt  if  it  wei^e  the  pestilenee.  Men  who  have  for 
the  iMt  twenty  or  thirty  years  been  regular 
ebitKh<^oe»%  and  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  to 
make  them  eoppoee  that  the  doctrines  of  their 
cbBwh  dlfibred  YCiy  materially  from  those  of  their 
neigfabonis  the  Presbjterians»  will  find  that»  as 
MoMiear  Joardan  had  been  talking  prose  all  his 
iife  withoirt  knowing  it,  they  have  been  absorbing 
Popeiy  without  being  oMUMnous  of  the  impregna- 
tion. There  ie  too  much  both  of  superstition  and 
of  derieal  aeenmptbn  in  the  doctrines  of  this 
sdiool  to  make  it  have  many  followers  at  the 
piesent  day,  beyond  the  clergy  themselres.  The 
me  of  what  is  called  the  Scottish  Communion 
senkey  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  by  but  a 
Toy  few  of  them,  ie  -much  desiderated  by  the 
otbers.  This  eerrice  was  founded  on  what  is 
oaUfld  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  was 
uianged  at  some  period,  not  very  precisely  ascer- 
tuned,  early  in  the  last  century.  It  is  now  lying 
Wfoie  us,  Imt  we  cannot  venture  on  a  criticism  of 
it  We  have  spoken  without  restraint  of  forms, 
covmenieB,  and  vestments;  but  the  intemal  belief 
which  attends  the  outward  symbols  of  any  class  of 
Christians,  is,  in  our  view  of  il;,  too  sacred  a  sub- 
ject to  be  so  dieeossed.  We  may,  however,  state, 
with  relnence  to  this  service,  that  according  to 
the  aoooont  given  of  it  by  its  supporters,  there  are 
two  points  in  it,  as  to  whi^  if  they  be  different 
izom  the  Romish  doetsrines  of  transubstantiation 
sod  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  we  cannot 
peiwive  where  the  difference  lies.* 

Of  the  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
paity  in  tlie  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  and  their 
mppwters  in  England  to  superstition  and  priestly 
domination,  we  could  produce  many  instancee. 
We  find  their  advocate  and  OTgan,  The  Engliih 
^^^hankman^  saying  of  the  medical  profession, 
^  The  devation  of  the  healing  art  from  its  present 
degradation  to  the  dignity  and  glory  which  it 
i^y  possesBBS,  aa  a  gift  of  the  spirit  and  a  subor- 
dinate oifiee  of  the  diurcfa,  must  be  denred  by 
every  Christian.''    The  elevation  of  an  inductive 


science  to  the  dignity  And  glory  of  being  an  in- 
etniment  kt  the  In^ii  of  ]]vieetci«ft !    A  favourite 
topic  of  declamation  vrith  the  writers  of  this  party,  is 
the  notion,  that  calamitbus  deaths  and  a  failure  of 
melei  issue  charaeteri^  the-familiee  who  acquired 
what  was  oelled  eceleeilistieal  property  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  will  continue  to 
attend  all  ^k>  come  into  possession  of  these  lands, 
until  some  one  makes  them  ov«r  to  the  clergy  of 
nhe  Refi>rmed  Catholic  Church."    In  ''The  Lord's 
house :  a  discourse,  by  the  Rev.  John  Marshall,'* 
£^iscopal  clergyman  at  IKairgowrie,  there  is  the 
following  passage :  ^'  It  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
crimes  of  BelshaKcar,  King  of  Babylon,  that  he 
took  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
and  turned  them  to  profane  uses.    Leam  from 
his  fate,  that  what  has  once  been  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  God  is  holy.    Leam,  from  the  fate  of 
thom  men  who,  tiiree  hundred  years  ago,  robbed 
the  chuveh  in  this  hmd ;  leam,  firom  the  violent 
ends  they  came  to,  and  from  the  miseries  which 
pursued  their  children  and  their  children's  chil* 
dren,  till  the  fiimilies  of  most  of  them  were  extin- 
guiribed,  that  under  the  Christian  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  dispensati^,  there  is  such  a  thing  aa 
BACBiUBOB ;  that  tithes  and  offerings,  however  much 
they  may  hAve  fallen  into  disuse,  are  still  due 
towards  the  support  of  €rod's  worship ;  and  that, 
in  retaining  back  firom  the  maintenance  of  God's 
priesthood,  and  the  servioes  of  his  sanctuary,  what 
you  can  and  ought  to  ofibr  publicly  for  such 
purposes,  you  aro  retaining  not  what  is  your  own, 
but  what  God  has  commanded  you  with  a  willing 
heart  to  give."     An  inductive  philosopher  might 
be  inclined  to  say,  that  in  the  days  of  violence  to 
which  the  above  rema^rks  apply,  many  men  who 
built  churches  came  to  an  untimely  end,  but  that 
there  was  not  thence  any  reason  for  inferring  that 
the  building  of  the  church  was  the  cause  of  the 
untimely  deaths.    But  we  prefer  leaving  counter 
disputes  to  exhaust  each  other  in  the  manner  of 
the  two  Kilkenny  cats,  and  shall  hand  the  para- 
graph over  to  the  Free  Church,  merely  observing, 
that  what  the  author  means  by  ''God's  priesthood," 
is  a  real,  apostolical,  warranted  priesthood,  and 
that  he  would  be  so  far  from  considering  that  the 
support  of  free  diurches  or  any  such  schismatic 
institutions  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  injunction,  that 
he  would  probably  oonelder  such  a  misapplication 
a  slight  degree  mora  reprehensible  than  the  conduct 
of  Belshazsar  himself. 

The  Tractarian  party  are  not  without  those 
appeals  to  the  eye  and  to  tile  associations  which 
constituted  of  old  the  life  and  blood  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  thus 


*  Anuniff  the  Tarioiu  pamphlets  ivfaieh  haye  been  -written  on  this  subject,  tbe  best  account  of  the  cbancter  of  the  Scottish 
Office  viU  be  found  in  "  The  autfaofity  and  use  of  the  Scottish  GonunanioB  otBee  tindicsted,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Chejne,  Incnm- 
beat  of  St  John^s  Chapel,  Abetdeen.'**  Some  popular  preachers,  anxious  to  keep  favour  in  all  eyes,  had  been  endeavouring  to 
nnooth  doim  the  characteristics  of  this  service.  Mr.  Cheyne  sets  them  before  the  world  in  all  their  honest  asneritj :  for  he 
poriet  in  {hem.  He  announces  them  as,  <*  iat.  The  sacrifice  in  the  eucfaarist.  2d,  The  real  spiritual  presence  and  participation 
«f  Christ"^  body  and  blood.    Z^  The  eommemontMn  of  the  &ith&l  depefted.'*    Sorely  the  word  spiritual  might  advantnge- 


Hia  aiigpaent,  that  the  same  doetrimt  are  contained,  though  noiexpcwsed  with  the  aune  fulness,  in  the  Eiu^lish  lituray,  is 
one  which  we  cannot  comprehend  in  relation  to  a  service  from  which  any  mention  of  them  was  excluded  from  prudential 
reasons;  unless  it  be,  that,  in  any  fixed  form  of  the  kind,  the  person  employing  it  may,  by  a  sort  of  fiction  of  Uw,  hold  every- 
thing to  be  tliere  expressed  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  so. 
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gain  a  few  Totaries ;  but  the  pMeeut  age  does  not 
present  a  good  field  for  the  operation  of  sach  inflU" 
enceSy  and  we  do  not  think  their  iraceess  oan  be 
large.    Yet  they  are  operations  worth  observing  as 
they  pass ;  and  perhaps  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  organs  of  Tractarian- 
ism,  may  feel  interested  in  a  specimen.    An  ac- 
count of  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St. 
James's,  Enfield  Highway,  brings  ns  as  distinctly 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  Kirk  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland  do  to  the  seyenteenth.    "The 
clergy,  rested  in  surplices  and  stoles,  forined  into 
procession,  and  mored  towards  the  church,  headed 
by  a  boy  in  surplice,  carrying  a  square  silk  ban- 
ner, displaying  a  silk  cross  upon  a  red  shidd." 
We  are  told  that  the  "epistdler  and  gospeller" 
(novel  clerical  denominations,  probably,  to  most  of 
our  readers)  had  their  precise  places  within  the 
rails,  and  that  ^  the  remaining  clergy  were  seated 
fltaUwise."    "The  serrices  throughout  were  per- 
formed with  the  most  exact  propriety.    One  point 
of  order,  which  is  rery  mudi  neglected,  calls  for 
notice.    Before  beginning  the  gospel,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale  crossed  the  altar  to  the  north  side,  where 
a  lectern  was  placed  for  the  purpose.''    A  ballad 
was  sung  by  the  children,  which  its  singular 
beauty  and  spirit,  no  less  than  its  tone  of  ante-Re- 
formation feeling,  prompt  us  to  extract.    And 
here,  lest  we  should  be  charged  with  inconsistency 
in  admiring  that  which  we  exhibit  as  an  indication 
of  a  tone  of  thinking  which  is  certainly  far  from 
meeting  our  approval,  we  beg  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  mere  literary  or  antiquarian  admira- 
tion of  a  poem  breathing  the  better  parts  of  the 
spirit  of  an  older  and  less  civilized  age  than  our  own, 
and  an  admission  that  the  principles  it  indicates 
as  fit  for  adoption  in  the  present  age.    We  admire 
Scott's  Vich  Ian  Vhor,  and  Campbell's  Oneyda 
Chief,  without  admitting  that  Glengany  was  a 
sagacious  practical  philosopher,  or  having  any 
wish  to  see  young  England  imitating  **  the  stoic  of 
of  the  woods — ^the  man  without  a  tear."    But  now 
for  the  ballad  :-— 

A  song  for  the  times  when  the  sweet  chnroh  chimea 

Called  rich  and  poor  to  pray, 
Ab  they  opened  their  eyes  by  the  bright  sunrise, 

And  when  evening  died  away. 

The  squire  came  out  from  his  rich  old  hall, 
And  the  peasants  by  two  and  by  three, 

And  the  woodman  let  his  hatchet  fall, 
And  the  shepherd  left  his  tree. 

Tlirough  the  churchyard  dew,  by  the  churchyard  yew, 

They  went,  both  old  and  yonng  ; 
And  with  one  consent  in  prayer  they  bent, 

And  with  one  consent  they  sung. 

They  knelt  on  the  floor  till  the  prayers  were  o'er,* 

To  the  priest  they  gave  good  heed : 
Who  would  not  bless  the  good  old  days 

When  our  church  was  a  church  indeed ! 

duistmas  was  merry  ChristmAs  then, 

And  Easter-tide  the  same  ; 
And  they  welcomed  well,  with  merry  bell. 

Each  Saint-day  as  it  came. 

They  thought  with  love,  on  the  Saints  above, 

And  the  pious  days  of  old  ; 
We  toil,  and  we  slaye,  till  we  drop  in  the  grave, 

And  all  for  the  lust  of  gold. 


But  little  we'll  eare  what  wieked  nto 
May  say,  or  may  think  of  ill ; 

They  kept  their  saints'-days  holy  then. 
We'll  keep  them  holy  still. 

We'll  cherish  them  now  in  times  of  strife, 

As  a  holy  and  peaceful  thing ; 
They  were  bought  by  a  fkithfol  pfelaie's  lift. 

And  the  blood  of  a  raartyr'd  idag. 

Having  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  on  the  his- 
tory and  prospects  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
we  must  now,  in  the  briefest  manner,  give  an 
account  of  the  schism  which  has  occurred  in  it, 
and  which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  think 
not  unlikely  to  extend  to  England.  The  Rev.  D. 
T.  K.  Drummond  of  Edinburgh  was  the  first  lebel. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  patty,  he  held 
certain  prayer  meetings,  which  wei«  said  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  one  of  tiie  canons  of 
his  church.  He  maintained  that  the  canon,  which 
was  a  lately  established  one,  was  made  with  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  his  own  case :  and  the  supposi- 
tion is  not  unlikely  to  be  correH;;  for,  on  looking  at 
the  canon  in  questiott,  (the  28th,)  we  find  that  it 
is  couched  in  an  angry,  scolding  phraseology,  with 
an  evident  intent  to  hit  at  somebody.  The  Bishop 
reprimanded  Mr.  Drummond;  and  the  latter,  view- 
ing the  whole  circumstances  of  his  position,  re- 
signed hu  connexion  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  got  himself  established  as  clergyman 
of  a  chapel  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  north,  a  like  dispute  assumed  a  more 
formidable  aspect.  The  chapel  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
Aberdeen,  was  one  of  those  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  the  time  when  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  was  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
legislature.  Its  congregation  professed  to  be  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  they 
engaged  English  clergymen  as  their  pastors.  Vari- 
ous attempts  had  been  made  to  unite  it  with  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church ;  but  there  were  two  ob- 
stacles in  the  way :  the  chapel  possessed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  property,  which  it  did  not  wish  to 
see  subjected^in  any  way  to  the  control  of  the  Scot- 
tish Bishops;  and  the  congregation  was  not  partial 
to  the  doctrines  of  those  neighbouring  clergy  who 
belonged  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  In  an 
unlucky  hour  a  "  Deed  of  Union  "  was  executed, 
by  which  the  chapel  of  St.  PauPs  was  put  underthe 
authority  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  with 
the  reservation  of  all  its  distinctive  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. The  incompatibility  of  the  unioh  was  soon 
apparent.  Sir  William  Dunbar  was  required,  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  district,  to  be  present  on  certain 
occasions  when  the  Scottish  communion  office  was 
to  be  employed.  He  pleaded  the  reservation  of 
rights  and  privileges,  and  refused  to  be  present.  He 
was  next  required  to  hold  a  collection  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  So<iiety.  Sir 
William  said  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mana- 
gers or  trustees  of  the  chapel,  and  the  managers 
did  not  sanction  the  collection.  In  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  Sir  William  appealed  to  the  deed  of 
union.  The  Bishop  had  noUiing  to  do  with  mana- 
gers and  deeds  of  union,  and  only  saw  before  him 
a  rebellious  priest.  When  he  discovered  that  a 
feud  was  inevitable,  Su-  William,  fallowing  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Drummond,  disconnected  bimself  with 
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the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  Bat  the  northern 
Bishop  was  not  contented,  like,  his  junior  brother 
of  the  south,  with  letting  his  opponent  escape. 
He  went  into  the  armouiy  of  the  church,  and  pidl- 
ed  out  one  of  those  old,  rusty,  terrible-looking  wea- 
pons, whieh,  in  these  dajs,  are  more  a^t  to  blow 
those  who  employ  them  to  pieces  than  to  hit  an 
enemy.  Tlie  biahop  excommiinicated  the  soMb- 
matic! 

Non  andet  Stjgius  Plato  tentare  quod  audet 
Ei&enas  Monachas,  plenaque  fraudis  anus. 

And  now,  the  effect  which  these  things  must 
liate  upon  the  Church  of  England  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  An  English  clergyman,  holding  English 
ordeis,  has  been  exconHnnnicated — all  in  proper 
style  and  form,  we  doubt  not^  by  a  tribunal  of  the 
i^Msoopal  Church  hi  Scotland.  The  reason  why 
he  is  esieoBUliumcated  is,  because  he  holds  by  the 
doeiaines  and  practices  of  the  English  Church,  and 
lefoses  to  adopt  those  of  another  body.  Will  the 
English  chpich  ratify  the  punishment  professed  to 
be  impoeed  on  him  by  that  body  ?  Will  the  Eng- 
lish CSmrch  justify  Mm  in  disobeying  a  Bishop  of 
a  sister  church !  Nice  questions.  The  English 
Bishops  are  profoundly  silent,  but  not  so  the  Eng- 
liihTractarians.  They  rare  against  this  lukewarm- 
ne8s,aad  insist  that  some  measure  should  be  adopted. 
The  English  Churchman  asksy  *' Can  such  a  degrad-^ 
ed  and  excommunicated  priest  receiye  preferment 
in  ^igland  ?"  and  then  it  conthmes,  ^^  There  will 
be  found  patnms  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  try 


how  far  they  can  fsucceed  in  iilsnfting  our  prelates, 
by  imposing  on  th^n  a  mail  whom  they  are  bound 
to  regard  as  a  heatheii-man  and  a  publican  [Queiy, 
Woidd  this  plea  hold  good  with  the  Excise,  and  en- 
able Sir  William  to  open  a  tavern  without  a 
license  ?]  to  try  and  disparage  the  sacraments,  by 
forcing  us  to  receive  them  at  the  hands  of  one  who 
is  himself  cast  off  from  the  benefit."  The  silence 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England — a 
silence  deeply  expressive  of  their  consciousness  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  question — cannot  last.  If  it 
had  been  a  man  in  Scottish  orders  only  who  had 
been  driven  forth  from  the  pale  of  the  church,  the 
difficulty  might  have  been  got  over ;  but  here,  an 
official  of  the  small  voluntary  Episcopal  commu- 
nity of  Scotland,  has  professed  to  deprive  a  clergy- 
man of  the  privileges  which  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  powe^ul  establishment  of  England. 
If  the  excommunication  be  sanctioned,  what  A 
power  over  the  members  of  the  great  establishment 
IB  given  to  the  small  voluntary  chnrch !  If  the 
excommunication  be  treated  as  merely  9)ut^tnomt- 
nis  umbrOy  what  an  impulse  wiQ  be  given  to  the 
excitement  of  that  party  who  are  burning  to  break 
off  from  the  English  establishment !  It  seems  to 
us  that,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  calculate,  a 
division  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be 
more  surely  predicted  in  the  deposition  of  the  re- 
cusant ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie^ 
than  a  division  of  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  this  schism  among  the 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland* 
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fiT  AN  IRISHMAN. 


Sm  Bodsier  Peel  has  achieved  a  triumph  in  Ite- 
land.  The  Common  Law,  in  which  he  trusted,  has 
shadowed  him  with  laurels.  Long  ago  he  said  he 
would  try  it ;  and  after  much  delay  and  hesitation, 
Mr.  Attorney-general  Smith  received  his  orders  to 
begin.  But  that  eager  oficer  did  not  leave  the 
event  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  Common  Law. 
Aware  of  what  virtue  there  Is  sometimes  in  a 
Special  Jury, he  thought  it  good  to  dilute  "the 
Doctors^*  PUlinthat  menstruum;  and  between  the 
two,  the  effect  is  complete.  A  happy  accident 
(many  worthy  people  may  account  it  a  protiden- 
l^one)  &voured  the  experiment.  Certain  "alien" 
ugredienta  were  most  opportunely  neutralised ;  and 
the  result  has  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  patient 
and  of  his  friends.  The  Common  Law  has  been 
made  efiectual  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and 
Sr  Robert  Peel's  reputation  as  a  constitutional 
minister  comes  out  as  bright  aa  ever. 

Ay,  there's  nothing  like  it,  that  glorious 
British  constitution,  wherein  great  lords  and  snug 
placemen  plume  themselres ; 

**  Nothing  like 
A  fiiii,  free,  open  trial,  where  the  orown 
Can  <^oo8e  its  jury  and  ^^int  its  Judges." 

The  crown  did  choose  its  jury  here,  its  dozen 
'' picked  men  of  quality."  It  chose  twelve  Pro- 
Manta  to  tiy  a  number  of  Catholics  for  political 


offences,  who  were  of  course  found  guilty.  If  the 
people  of  Ireland  aie  not  satisfied  with  such  exer- 
tions to  insure  them  the  full  benefits  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  why  common  justice  is  thrown  away 
upon  them. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  recorded  its  solenm 
approval  of  these  things.  I  make  no  question  of 
the  readiness  of  the  same  honourable  house  to 
ratify,  if  need  were,  and  at  the  nod  of  the  same 
master,  the  administration  of  any  other  sort  of 
law,  civil  or  military,  which  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  same  delinquents.  But  as  an  Irish 
Protestant,  I  must  very  religiously  protest  against 
the  rule  of  law  founded  upon  these  remarkable 
proceedings,  and  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Roden 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  settling  the  constitution 
of  all  future  juries  for  the  trial  of  Irirfh  repealers. 
"It  is  impossible  to  suppose,"  said  the  noble  Earl, 
"  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  act  on 
juries,  without  beingmore  or  less  biassed  in  opinion." 
Whether  they  be  Repealers  or  Anti-repealers, 
Agitators  or  what  are  called  Orange  Papists,  it  is 
all  one  in  the  sweeping  judgment  of  this  highly 
respectable  legislator.  No  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be 
trusted  on  a  jury  appointed  to  inquire  into  a  poli- 
tical offetice.  This  is  Lord  Roden's  vindication  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  C.  Smith's  creed-culling  system ;  and  it 
is  the  honest  way  of  acconnting  for  it.    Roman 
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Caiholici  must  be  exdaded  from  the  jary-box  on 
political  trials,  and  the  whole  duty  and  yeqponei- ' 
bility  of  finding  vwdicta  for  the  oiwm  mnrt  be 
undertaken  by  the  ProteBtante. 

To  this  mlOy  if  it  is  to  be  the  rale  ef  our  govem- 
menty  (and  I  declare  H  looks  yeay  like  it,)  I  for 
one,  as  an  humble,  bat  I  hopea^onsdentiouB  Pro- 
teetanty  would  emphatically  cry,  ^  Not  content/' 
I  object  to  it  on  Tarione  groands,  duefly  of  a  per- 
sonal nature ;  for  the  conatitational  objections  I 
leave  to  such  guardians  of  popular  r^ts  and 
liberties  as  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  may  be  impolitic, 
it  may  be  unjust,  it  may  be  outrageous  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics ;  bat  if  he  has  no  desire 
to  conciliate  that  body,  or  to  cause  their  feelings  to 
be  respected  by  his  underlings,  let  him  look  to 
it.  My  objections  are  of  a  more  selfish  kind. 
They  regard  the  safety  and  comfort,  the  honour 
and  the  character  of  the  Protestants  alone. 

We  are  a  very  small  minority  in  this  land ;  and 
for  dirers  reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
advert  to  here,  are  already  eyed  with  enough  of 
popular  suspicbn  and  jealousy.  We  liave  never 
entirely  coalesced  with  our  neighbours  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith ;  even  in  our  social  hours 
of  intercourse  with  them,  there  is  a  reserve  on  both 
ndes  approaching  sometimes  to  the  confines  of  dis- 
trust. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in- 
deed, and  more  distinctly  since  a  liberal  and  fur 
construction  was  given  to  its  provisi<»is,  in  many 
instances,  by  the  governments  of'  Lords  Normanby 
and  Fortescue,  the  Catholics  have  felt  their 
equality  more,  and  the  Protestants  been  more  prone 
to  acknowledge  it.  The  partiti<m-wall  over  which 
they  had  mutually  scowled  at  each  other  was  fast 
mouldering  away,  and  they  stood  on  a  more  cor- 
dial and  confidential,  because  a  more  level  footing. 

But  Lord  De  Grey,  to  do  him  justice,  spared  no 
wisdom  to  check  this  process  of  amalgamation. 
He  went  back  to  the  twilight,  out  of  which  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  government  never  to  emerge, 
until  the  Reformers  took  them  by  the  shoulders 
and  pushed  them  fairly  into  the  open  day.  Prac- 
tical ascendancy  with  nominal  equality  is  the  key 
to  this  excellent  person  s  rule ;  and  the  jealousy 
engendered  by  preferences  on  account  of  religion 
was  rapidly  restoring  its  old  line  of  demarcation, 
when  the  Attorney-general  stepped  in  to  crown 
the  good  work  with  his  Special  Jury. 

It  is  against  the  evil  consequences  which  may 
spring  from  this  cause,  that,  as  a  Protestant,  I 
call  on.  the  government  to  protect  me.  What 
right  has  Sir  Robert  Peel — ^for  he  is  the  man— to 
set  me  up  in  the  invidious,  unsafe,  and  hostile  posi- 
tion which  his  Attorney-general  would  assign  to 
me  and  every  other  Protestant  in  the  country, 
merely  to  insure  the  success  of  his  political  prose- 
cutions ?  In  three  of  the  provinces  we  are  scarcely 
more  than  a  twelfth  of  the  population ;  yet  a  mark 
is  to  be  set  upon  us  as  **  jTAe"  government  jurors. 
When,  we  take  the  way  to  the  parish  church, 
should  we  meet  a  neighbour,  who  prays  to  the 
Vir^n  Ma/ty^  we  shall  say,  or  seem  to  him  to  say, 
"  Stand  by,  for  I  am  worthier  than  thou ;  I  am  a 
government  juror.'*      It  is  easy  to  foresee  that 


the  character  of  a  §<ineinmmA  9ff  will  soon  be  as 
agreeable  a  passport  into  Iridi  society. 

It  is  said,  that  there  are  three  millions  of  Rqteal- 
ers  in  Ireland.  The  members  of  the  government 
do  not  dispute  the  amount.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  their  wish,  from  party  motives,  to  exaggerate 
the  numbers.  They  are  quite  willing  to  admit, 
that  O'Connell  has  three  millions  of  followers, 
who  look  up  to  him  with  inquiring  and  ei^r 
eyes,  demanding  evermore,  *^Is  it  peace  or  war?" 
There  are,  besides,  three  millionB  more  of  Catholics, 
who  have  not  declared  themselves  Repealers,  and 
of  whom  a  paternal  and  honest  government  could 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  are  othorwtse 
than  well-i^ected  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
But  the  officer  of  this  government  brands  the 
whole  Catiiolic  body,  without  exception,  as  dis- 
qualified to  discharge  the  duty  of  common  jurors 
upon  their  oaths ;  and  one  of  its  principal  support- 
ers stands  upin  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  unreproved 
by  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  though  several 
were  present,  proclaims  that  it  is  *^  impossible  even 
to  suppose  *'  that  a  Catholic  can  give  a  true  verdict 
between  the  sovereign  and  her  Irish  sabjeets. 
They  set  no  store  by  those  Catholics  who  have  re- 
sisted the  most  powerfulandformidablesolidtations 
to  engage  in  the  great  movement;  but  hold  liiem 
all  alike  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  trial  of 
an  issue  at  common  law. 

It  seems  then  that  all  the  legal  and  constitutional 
methods  that  may  be  taken  to  sustain  the  Union, 
must  be  worked  out  through  the  i^ency  of  Pro- 
testants only;  and  there  appears  some  force  of 
truth  in  Mr.  Shell's  taimt,  that  for  any  extra  con- 
stitutional measures  which  may  hereafter  be  resort- 
ed to,  the  same  class  of  instruments  must  be 
exclusively  employed.  **  Irdand,'*  says  that 
shrewd  and  sarcastic  speaker,  ^Ireland  is  to  be 
ruled  by  Protestant  jurors,  and  Protestant  chaxges, 
and  Protestant  gaolers ;  but  Protestant  jurors,  and 
Protestant  charges,  and  Protestant  gaolers  require 
that  Protestant  bayonets  should  sustain  them.^* 

Yes,  in  truth ;  after  the  broad  separation  made 
by  the  government  in  the  choice  of  dvil  instru- 
ments to  effect  its  policy,  its  military  supporters 
must  be  of  the  same  stock.  It  would  be  a  gross 
inconsistency  to  suppose  that  the  Catholic  soldier 
can  be  moro  trustworthy  than  the  Catholic  juror ; 
or  that  it  would  be  safe  to  place  a  musket  in  his 
hand,  and  roquire  him  to  use  it  against  those 
whom,  in  his  civil  capacity,  he  would  sooner  per- 
juro  himself  than  pronounce  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject,  or  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  events  which 
might  put  such  surmises  to  the  proof.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show,  that  in  a  military,  as  well  as 
in  a  civil  point  of  view,  it  is  no  enviable  post 
which  the  Irish  Protestants  seem  destined  to 
occupy,  through  the  kind  partiality  of  their  minis- 
terial patrons.  Whether  Uie  battle  is  to  be  fi>ught 
in  the  juiy-box  or  in  the  marshalled  plain,  the 
brunt  of  it  must  be  borne  by  them ;  all  tiie  odium 
of  success,  all  the  disastrous  consequences  of  defeat, 
will  be  laid  at  their  door. 

And  for  what  are  they  required  to  encounter 
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these  parihl  Wby  ave  they  ezpeeted  to  oontend 
agEiost  Buch  fwrhJ.  odds,  and  make  theaouBelTes 
objeeta  of  gafiplcioii  and  dlelike  to  all  their  neigh- 
bom?  Axe  tl^  the  only  penona  in  Lrelaiid  who 
are  iatmwted  In  defending  the  unioA  with  Great 
Britain?  Are  their  liyei^  their  poooperiy,  their 
religion  at  stake  more  than  those  of  the  CSatholio 
nobility,  tfaogeniiy;  and  the  thousands  of  indns- 
tiions  fNmiers  and  men  of  hnsiness,  who  as  yet 
stand  aloof  from  the  straggle?  No»  this  is  not 
pntsnded ;  hui  aa  estabUshment  is  threatened ;  an 
establiahmAAt  of  which  thsy  are  rather  lukewarm 
sapportem.;  novertheleas  no  hands  hut  theirs  are 
worthy  ewen  Indireotly  to  extend  a  protecting  hand 
to  it,  and  uk  its  defenoe  they  are  expected  to 
oQQcentiate  withia  themselves  all  the  loyalty  of 
tha  land,  and  ^oma  forth  the  sole  legitimate  cham- 
pMNM  of  BritLsh  connaxion. 

With  tha  church  itself,  in  its  ordinary  ministra- 
tiooi^  tha  Epifloopalian  FMeatants  have  genarally 
no  £Milt  to.  find :  and  if  it  can  he  preserved  with- 
out being  made  an  object  of  invidious  distinctions, 
orapcetaxi  ior  iiynstice  to  other  religions  com- 
minitiaf^  it  has  undonbted  claims  to  support 
Compexed  t^  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago^  it  is 
eotitied  to  xc^»eot^  As  a  member  of  the  ohurch^  I 
▼eneiata  its  institntions^  and  regret  to  see  them  so 
fieroely  attaehnd  1^  enemiofl  and  so  unwisely  de- 
fended by  those  who  profess  to  be.  its  only  true 
fiieiida»  It  i»  highly  to  be  valued  as  our  best  safe- 
goaid  against  two  mischievous  spirits,  always  busy 
in  Itel^d^  and  never  moie  rampant  than  at  this 
moment ;  that  la  to  say.  Superstition  on  the  (me 
baad,  and  FaaaticiBm  on  the  other. 

Bat  that  the  ohureh  can  oontinue  to  stand  many 
yean  loQgexv  npon  its  present  temporal  pillars  of 
Beatrchaige  and  Biahaps'-lands,  her  most  sanguine 
toppoitam  have  ceased  to  hope.  The- late  debate 
ia  Uie  House  of  Commons  has  sealed  her  fate,  as 
mAictmdatU  EUabiukmeiU.  Tiiere  is  not  a  Pro- 
testant in  Ireland,  (with  the  exception  of  those 
Northern  bloods  who  still  imagine  that  Ulster  can 
beat  the  wodd,)  who  is  not  thoioughly  persuaded, 
tbat  *^  Jokmi^ hsB  upset  the  coach"  again;  and 
there  an  few^  who  know  Joknf^^  that  are  not  as 
tboBonghly  sMMihle  that  he  would  never  have  at- 
tempted such  a  trick,  if  it  were  not  too  plain,  that 
ui  npset^-^with  or  without  him — was  inevitable. 
The  atcmtdan^  is  doomed,  be  Lord  Stanley  never  so 
immoveable,  and  though  Sir  James  Graluun  himself 
should  onea  more  invoke  the  King  of  Terrors  with 
the  awful  imfreeation«— 

**  May  I  be  cold  before  that  dreadfdl  day, 
Pien'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay ! " 

The  external  inviolability  of  the  church  is  almost 

past  pmying  for. 

What  is  the  use  then,  or  where  is  the  honesty,  of 
itirri^g  up  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  an  unequal 
8tnigg^witheightlbldtheirownnumberB,forathing 
which  cannot  last,  and  about  which  a  very  small 
proportion  of  them  are  in  any  degree  interested  ? 

The  temporal  estabtishmentof  tiie  church  is  not 
an  affair  of  vital  import  to  churchmen  in  general. 
'The  deigy,  of  course,  are  anxious  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  and  so  are  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  the  higher  class  of  gentry;  for  whose  younger 


sons,  aa  Sr.  Boyton.once  most  ingenuoudy  con- 
fessed, the  church  haaheen  a  comfortable  nursing* 
mother  in  timea  pasiL  The  whole  number  of  these 
may  be  about  three  otf  foiartiiouaand ;  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  PMestaal}  oommamity,  her  tempting 
endowmeatahAve  aothitog  sacred,-  and  the  enormons 
revenues  of  the  hithops. they  utterly  abhor.  If 
you  want  to  hear  the  hixnzy  and  arrogance  of 
ecclesiastical  dignitariea  repvobated  to  your  heart's 
content^  you  must  hear  them  spoken  of  by  Irish 
Protestants  of  the  middle  ohuaas.  One  and  all, 
they  lift  up  their  voices  against  Prelacy  and  its 
pufied-np  insolence.  On  this  point,  eveiy  old  lady 
in  IieUnd  is  a  sort  of  Oudefy  Headripps  uotkery 
and  rattlea  away  with  aa  velufale  and  unrestrained 
an  elocution* 

Nor  is  it  the  ladks  alone,  or  the  Protestants  of 
the  middle  ord^^  who  show  their  want  of  respect 
for  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them.  Some  of 
our  most  eminent  san^rters  of  ''the  Prvteskmt 
euHse^*  aie^  in  practice,  adherents  of  the  Vohmtary 
S^fHem.  Your  high  xeligi<mi8ts  are  rarely  seen  at 
a  parish.eharch ;  but  run  aboat^ ''having  itching 
eai%"  in  search  of  those  who  can  best  tickle  them 
with  tramsceadental  theology.  And  where  are  such 
teachers  to  be  foand  ?  In  JE^dscopal  conventicles, 
attached  to  some  Magdalene  A^hun  or  Lock  Peni- 
tentiary, where  the  chaplain  is  paid  out  of  the 
Sunday  oolleetiona  at  the  door;  aad  he  is  accounted 
the  most  eiEective  preacher  who  seasons  his  die- 
couTie  the  highest  to.  the  popular  palate  with  ex- 
travagant pa^oxes* 

There  axe  about  a  dosen  of  those  self-accredited 
ambassadom  in  Dublin,  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  spaoious  chapels  are  crowded  to 
the  ceiling  eveiy  Sunday  with  excited  listeners, 
while  their  theme  is  frequently  to  rail  at  the  un- 
regeneiate  and  unconverted  state  of  the  regular 
clcogy,  and  to  call  on  their  hearers  to  come  out  of 
the  fonnal,.soul-destroying,  Christ-denying  temples, 
where  "  the  gospel  is  not  preached."  To  hear  these 
prophets  taking  up  their  parables,  a  stranger  would 
almost  suppose  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  were  a 
heathen,  and  half  his  ckrgy  no  better  than  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  Yet  it  is  to  hear  them  that  the 
parish-churches  axe  forsaken,  and  the  doors  of  the 
popular  chapela  are  beset,  an  hour  before  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  (I  had  nearly  said  the  rising  of  the 
curtaiD,)by  mobsof  well-dressed  persons^  squeezing, 
crushing, quarrelling,  and  sometimes,  lam  ashamed 
to  say,  swearing,  aa  if  they  were  waiting  for  ad- 
mittance to  see  Fanny  Elsler,  or  hear  Kean  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Among  the  voluntazy  rovers  on  such  occasions, 
the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  almost  every 
public  man,  who  has  been  distinguished  in  Parlia- 
ment during  late  years  as  an  uncompromising 
supporter  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  all  its 
abuses.  Mr.  Frederick  Shaw  sets  out  from  his 
country  seat  near  Rathfamham  leaving  the  vicar 
and  "  dearly  beloved  Roger  "  the  clerk,  to  discuss 
high  church  divinity,  while  he  proceeds  to  hear 
"  the  truthy"  as  it  flows  mended  from  the  {ongue 
of  a  melo-dramatic  declaimer  in  what  was  once 
Astley's  Amphitheatre.    Serjeant  Jackson,  when 
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he  was  a  seijeant,  ftrossej  ttie  city  from  Leeson  Street 
in  the  extreme  south ^  to  Dorset  Street  In  the  ex- 
treme northy  to  perform  his  deyotions  at  the  Beth- 
esda  chapeL  The  distance  was  too  great  for  a  walk; 
his  horses  therefore,  to  the  scandal  of  many  serious 
people  who  did  not  keep  carriikges  themselres,  knew 
a  good  deal  more  in  those  excursions,  than  ought 
to  he  known  in  any  enlightened  stahle,  of  a  Sabhath 
day's  journey.  Eren  Mr.  Litton  eschewed  the 
Orthodox  humdrum  of  The  litera  scripta,  and  fol- 
lowed the  babblings  of  the  philosophy  in  yogue.  The 
famous  Lord  *  *  *,  the  Corinthian  pillar  of  the 
Establishnlfenty  for  a  long  time  kept  a  wild  parson, 
—indeed  I  don't  know  but  he  may  keep  him  stUl — 
(as  Mrs.  Packwood  kept  a  poet,)  to  guide  him  in 
the  true  extra-parochial  way  to  the  skies.  Another 
very  remarkable  personage  of  this  party,  has  been 
00  graphically  ^portrayed  by  a  mastei^hand,  and 
the  drawing  is  so  perfect,  the  colouring  still  so  fresh 
and  true,  that  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  two  and 
twenty  years,  whoso  meets  the  learned  baron  in 
his  solemn  walk  to  the  chapel  of  the  Magdalene 
Asylum,  will  at  once  recognise  the  picture.* 

That  these  men  should  offer  battle  for  an  Estab- 
lislmient,  which  none  of  them  consider  sufficient 
to  save  their  own  souls,  is  one  of  those  strange  con- 
tradictions which  surprise  us  erery  day  in  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  public  men.  They  may  hare  a 
high  sense  of  sincerity  in  such  eccentricities ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  certain  they  are  quite  disinterested  also ; 
for  they  declare  by  their  practice,  that  for  them- 
selves they  would  have  nothing  to  apprehend, 
though  the  whole  fabric  were  to  fall  to  pieces  about 
their  ears.    Impamdo9  ferient  ruince. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  form  a  consider- 
able section  of  Church  Protestants,  would  be  equally 
unaffected  by  the  shock ;  tnd  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  Tithe-rent-charge-paying  squires  make  no 
secret  of  their  opinion,  that  the  said  Rent-charge 
is  a  grievance. 

Who  then  constitute  the  party  of  the  Establish- 
menty  the  whole  EstablishmenL  and  nothing  httt  the 
Establishment,  in  Ireland  ?  Not  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster,  nearly  half  the  Protestant  people  of  the 
country ;  for  they  look  upon  it  as  a  rag  of  Popery, 
and  would  be  well-content  to  see  their  Episcopalian 
friends  cut  down  to  a  moderate  Return  donum.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Irish  Judges,  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  rejects  the  validity  of  Pres- 
byterian ordination,  will  not  serve  to  increase  the 
attachment  of  that  sect  to  the  spirit  of  Episcopacy. 
The  Primate  of  Armagh  is  said  to  have  busied 


himself  unnecessarily  in  bxingmg  the  question  to 
this  offensive  issue ;  and  a  strong  and  indignant 
feeling  has  sprung  up  in  the  breasts  of  all  the 
Synod,  which  is  now  venting  itself  in  sundry 
warm  resolutions,  and  spirit-stirring  speeches, 
throughout  the  Northern  Counties.  Should  par- 
liament^ therefore,  be  moved  to  **  lay  hands"  upon 
the  temporalities  of  the  See  of  Armagh,  you  may 
rely  on  it,  as  surely  as  one  good  turn  deserves  ano- 
ther, that  Brother  Jack  will  neither  say  nor  do 
anything  to  interrupt  or  retard  the  work.  Let 
those  who  boast  of  their  apostolical  succession,  he 
will  say^  be  assimilated  also  to  the  apostolical  con- 
dition, and  prove  their  exclusive  right  to  keep  the 
keys,  by  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  first  Biceps. 

Nor  will  the  Towers  and  Palaces  of  the  Estab- 
lishment meet  much  wanner  defenders  amongst 
the  church-going  farmers  and  men  of  business,  who 
do  not  see  a  bishopor  a  dean  once  iu  a  twelvemonth, 
and  universally  exclaim  against  the  inordinate 
pride  and  riches  of  those  black  princes.  If  the 
curate  calls  upon  such— class  persons,  of  a  morning, 
in  his  parochical  rounds,  it  is  as  much  clerical  in- 
tercourse as  they  are  ever  favoured  with.  They 
see  their  Catholic  neighbours  of  the  middle  rank 
living  on  terms  of  amicable  faaiiliarity  with  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  that  church.  I  have  myself 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  Archbishop  Murray,  at 
the  table  of  a  gentlemui  farmer;  and  there  were 
gathered  about  him,  in  cheerful  and  friendly  con- 
verse, members  of  his  flock,  who  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  morning  selling  cattle  at  Smithfield  or 
carrying  samples  of  oats  to  the  Corn-exchange. 
There  was  no  sign  of  embarrassment  on  either 
^ide.  It  was  evidently  an  accustomed  meeting. 
Yet  the  Metropolitan  did  not  lower  his  dignity  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  intermixing  with  such  per« 
sons.  They  never  forgot  the  respect  due  to  his 
presence ;  and  his  unafiected  condescension  was 
well  repaid  in  the  affection,  nothing  short  of  filisl 
reverence,  which  it  inspired. 

But  Protestants,  unless  of  the  very  highest  clasS) 
are  strangers  to  that  sort  of  intercourse.  They 
sometimes  see  a  very  important  personage  with  a 
shovel  hat,  who  looks  as  if  he  could  not  by  any 
possibility  see  them,  while  he  rolls  along  in  his 
mitred  coach :  but  to  have  dined  in  company  with 
one  of  those  Lords  of  God's  heritage,  is  "  to  be  one 
man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand." 

The  Protestant  laity  know  their  bishops  little, 
and  like  them  less.  If  they  will  do  the  govern- 
ment's jury- work,  it  must  be  upon  some  compul- 


*"  If  yon  should  chance  on  Sunday  to  vralk  near  the  Asylain,  (a  chapel  in  Leeson  Street,  which,  from  the  nomber  of  sancti- 
monious  lawyers  who  inhahit  it,  is  called  '  Swaddling-har,^)  yon  will  see  the  learned  Serjeant  j>roeeedilig  to  this  ftToured 
domicile    '         ^'^  ^t..,, «.        •*      _^..i.  ...  .«    ,.        ,.»  ,      ..r 
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There  is  a  gloss  of  sanctity  upon  them,  which  is  happily  contrasted  with  the  care-colonfed  visBges  of  the  profiuie.  A  serious 
contentedness  is  observable  in  his  aspect,  which  indicates  a  mind  on  the  best  footinff  with  heaven  and  with  itself.  Ihere  is 
an  evangelicid  neatness  in  his  attire.  His  nedccloth  is  closely  tied,  and  knotted  with  a  simple  precision.  His  snit  of  ablea, 
in  the  formality  of  its  outline,  bears  attestation  to'the  stitches  of  some  inspired  tailor,  who  alternately  cuts  out  a  religioB  and  a 
coat ;  his  hose  are  of  gray  silk ;  his  shoes  are  burnished  with  a  mysterious  polish,  black  as  the  lustre  of  his  &vourite  TertuUiaii* 
As  he  passes  to  the  house  of  worship,  he  attracts  the  pious  notice  of  the  devouter  fair,  who  flock  to  the  windows  to  behold 
him;  but,  heedless  of  their  perilous  admiration,  he  advances  without  any  indulgence  of  human  vanity,  and  joins  tiie  convoca- 
tion of  the  elect.  There  his  devotion  exhales  itself  in  enraptured  evaporations,  which  nothing  but  the  reco^ition  of  some 
eminent  solicitor  in  the  adjoining  pew^an  interrupt.  The  service  being  over,  he  proceeds  to  fill  np  the  residue  of  the  day 
with  acts  of  religious  merit,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  with  deeds  of  genuine  humanity  and  worth.  With  him,  I  really  believe 
that  upon  a  day  which  he  sets  apart  from  worldly  occupation,  with  perhaps  too  much  Purittta  exactness,  <  works  of  mercy 
we  a  part  of  rest,' '»—.«« Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  in  the  Neto  Monthly  Magazine  for  1823,  p.  394-5. 
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slon  that  oomes  more  home  to  their  hosoms  than  a  | 
desiie  to  maintain  this  purple  light  of  the  Estah- 
lishment  in  nnimpaired  magnificence. 

Who  then,  exclnsiye  of  the  corporation  itself, 
and  of  those  families  who  are  interested  on  personal 
grotmda^ — ^who  are  the  church  party  in  Ireland?  If 
it  would  not  he  thought  too  Irieii  an  answer,  I 
vonld  saj — ^thej  are  to  he  found  in  England,  in 
Young  England,  and  in  Old  England,  where  there 
is  some  remnatit  of  popular  sentiment  in  fayour  of 
an  Establishment ;  and  that  sentiment  raises  up 
defender  for  the  Irish  church.  In  Ireland  it  is 
a  mere  war-cry ;  wa?  et  prceterea  nihil,  a  sound 
vithont  a  responsire  echo  in  the  heart.  If  the 
English  Church  were  not  yoked  to  that  of  Ireland, 
so  tii&t  one  cannot  fall  without  danger  to  the  other, 
the  mere  temporal  establishment  of  the  latter,  on 


its  present  footing,  would  be  given  up  by  all  par- 
ties, almost  without  a  struggle. 

But  a  church,  like  a  country,  is  a  good  thing  to 
fight  for ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  Ireland 
who  make  it  a  pretence  for  wrangling,  without 
caring  a  button  for  its  worldly  or  spiritual  welfare. 
Religious  prejudice  and  animosity  run  high ;  and 
the  govemment  which  is  base  enough  to  minister 
fuel  to  such  fires,  need  not  despair,  at  any  time, 
of  a  verdict  to  serve  its  purpose.  Be  the  panel 
compact  of  the  true  representatives  of  our  Round- 
head grandsires,  or  of  the  "  Spleeny  Lutherans,** 
who  first  expelled  the  monks  from  their  pleasant 
seats,  and  still  enjoy  them,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  persuasion,  while  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  Castle  flow  in  the  channels  they  are  now  con- 
fined to. 


A  BEACON, 


Os  the  cold  hill-aide  of  age  and  want^ 

A  gray-beard  beggar  sate. 
With  palsied  limbs  and  wallet  scant, 

And  thus  began  to  prate 
Of  loTB^  sights  he  onoo  had  aeen, 
Of  days  in  wU^he  bkoi'd  had  been. 

"A  cottage  trim,  with  flower  and  song 

Embellished  and  caressed, 
Weleomed  the  gay  and  golden  threng 

My  early  years  that  bless^d^ — 
That  fairy  crowd  of  loves  and  joys. 
That  haunt  the  couch  of  dreaming  boys. 

'^They  imrs'd  me  np.  Ambition's  ohild^ 
To  muae  on  mighty  themes — 

On  lettered  fame — on  conquests  wild, — 

On  rainbow-coloured  schemes, — 
Of  dazzling  man's  bewildered  sight 
With  rays  of  hitellectuai  light. 

''An  aimless  boy  I  loved  the  wood. 

Its  lonely  light  and  gloom, 
The  stream  in  every  changing  mood, 

llie  Ibresf  8  iUl  and  bloom, 
The  night-bird's  wail  the  hilla  among, 
Ihe  morning  minstrers  gladdening  song. 

*<An  aimless  boy — ^my  hopes  and  woes 
Like  shadows  came  and  went. 

With  blnsh  of  mom,  with  daylight's  close, 
Like  cloud  and  sunshine  blent. 

Vnbidden  glorious  fantasies 

Were  hued  and  changed  by  changbg  skies. 

'^  111  be  a  hero — Macedon^ 

Thy  star  shall  yet  be  pale  ! 
Thy  eagle  eye.  Napoleon. 

Before  my  glance  shaJl  quail! 
F6ith  from  my  fitther's  home  I  rtlsh'd 
To  plnnge  where  tides  of  glory  gush'd. 

*I  donn'd  the  soldier's  garb,  and  fought 

Beneath  a  bnming  sky  : 
To  earn  a  marshal's  plume  I  songht 

In  battle's  revelry. 
Despatches  went  and  came,  0  blot ! 
In  Honour's  page  my  name  was  not. 

''From  seorehing  heat  to  Polar  seas, 
I  march'd  where  victoiy  trod; 

My  country's  glory  filled  the  breeze 
My  blood  bedew'd  the  sod ; 


I  prised  a  heatner-eoucb  before 

The  stars  and  crowns  Napoleon  wore* 

''With  wounded  limb  aad  spoken  heart, 

I  sought  my  native  strand^ 
I  would  not  seek,  to  ease  my  smart. 

The  fond  believing  band  ; 
The  aged  pair  whose  joy  and  pride 
Had  whelmed  their  hopes  in  rain'B  tide. 

*I  fled  to  city- vaults  of  gloom — 

Again  Ambition  flung 
tier  purple  ray  across  the  tomb 

That  held  my  visi<«s  young ; 
They  woke  ohce  more  to  life  and  light, 
'  My  path/  I  cried '  diaU  yet  be  bright.' 

^  A  volume  fraught  With  treasure  deep. 

Of  glowing  heart  sad  brain, 
I  vowed  dioold  place  me  on  the  steep, 

Which  Genius  longs  to  gain ; 
The  height  where  Milton  stands  sublime, 
Unscath'd  by  storm,  unhurt  by  tiine. 

*^  AsMured  of  wealth  and  deatliless  flame, 

In  rags  I  sallied  forth, 
The  Bibliopole  inquired  my  name — 

/  ask'd  the  volume's  worth  ; 
He  scann'd  my  garb  witii  sneering  eye. 
And  said  I'd  find  a  snuff-shop  nigh. 

**  A  second  sternly  frowned  me  off ; 

A  third  politely  bowed: 
I  shrank — soul-blasted  from  the  scoff; 

I  shunned  the  gaang  crowd. 
I  felt  that  every  glance  could  spy 
The  secrets  of  my  shrinking  eye. 

''  In  sorrow,  shame,  and  nakedness, 

I  sought  that  cottage  low. 
My  parents'  voice  and  dear  caress 

Forsaken  long  ago. 
I  sought  their  home — I  fbund  a  stone 
That  told  me  all  their  grieft  were  gone. 

'^  Forsaken  now  as  I  forsook 
The  friends  of  home  and  youth, 

An  ice-cold  feature  bids  me  look 
Into  the  page  of  Truth — 

I  read  despair— O  God  of  grace. 

Have  mercy  on  my  piteous  case  I'' 


G.  P. 
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No.  V.—THE  OVERLANDER. 


Thb  men  reoogniaed  in  Australia  by  this  title,  an 
such  aa  make  it  their  caUisg  to  convey  stock  from 
the  middk  districts  to  the  new  territories.  They 
are  a  migratory  cUss»  and  have  seldom  any  fixed 
place  of  abode.  They  are  always  chaoging,  and 
always  dissatisfied.  When  a  new  coimtry  is 
opened,  the  Ovedander  is  in  the  vmry  hey-day  of 
spirit ;  for  he  knows  it  will,  be  a  fortune  to  him. 
He  purchases  flocks  and  herds  in.  the  Sydney  dls* 
tricts,  and  starts  for  the  distant  territory.  The 
journey  is  often  one  of  no  ordinary  hazsard :  to 
traverse  a  country  little  known*  encumbered  with 
many  thousand  sheep;  where  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  water  is  often  great ;  and  where  no  one, 
unless  poesessed  of  great  intelligence^  and  accus- 
tomed to  wander  through  desolate  regions,  could 
thread  his  way.  The  Overlander,  however,  loves 
such  a  lifo  for  the  very  excitement  it  affords ;  and 
he  would  not  exchange  with  the  easy  and  wealthy 
men  of  Euri^.  In  personal  appearance,  the 
Overlanders  are  roii^  dlrty>  half-shaved,  and  ill 
attired ;  the  stranger  would  look  upon  them  as  of 
small  repute  in  sooie^,  and  as  ignorant  and  poor. 
How  would  he  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  those 
men  could  tell  down  their  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
that  they  claim .  kindred  with  the  nobility  of 
Britain ;  nay,  more^  that  not  a  few  of  them  could 
correct  a  false  quantity  in  Sophocles,  and  are 
versed  in  the  litesatuxe  <i  all  ages.  Many  of  them 
have  travelled  over  every  country  in  the  world, 
and  acted  their  part  in  the  gaieties  and  frivolities 
of  a  continental  life ;  and  they  pride  themselves 
upon  their  knowledge  of  languages.  Some  of 
them  have  been  extensive  merchants^  others,  army 
and  navy  officers  ;  others,  professional  men ;  but 
few  of  the  Overlanders  are  of  mean  extraction. 
Their  business  is  not  exactly  confined  to  the  trans- 
mission of  stock,  although  this  is  what  they  pre- 
fer: they  are  likewiBe  land  ^peculators,  and 
.extensive  grasiers.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
an  Overlander  to  hold  stock  in  nearly  evezy  dis- 
trict of  Australia ;  some  of  them  have,  also,  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  Austmlia  and  New  Zea^ 
land.  When  a  new  township  is  opened,  the 
Overlanders  buy  up  the  most  promising  town-lots, 
which  they  hold  until  ihe  town  is  fairly  estab- 
lished, and  then  dispose  of  them  at  an  advance  of 
a  thousand  per  cent. 

Perhaps  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  of  the 
kind  on  record  was  that  of  the  first  Overlanders, 
who  carried  stock  from  New  South  Wales  to  South 
Australia.  This  party  started  from  the  Fort 
Phillip  district  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
South  Australian  colony,  about  the  year  1837. 
The  route  was  totally  unknown,  except  from  the 
vague  and  conflicting  accounts  of  the  Aborigines. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  supposed  to  be 
one  thousand  miles  ;  which,  encumbered  by  alaige 
number  of  sheep,  would  make  the  journey  tedious^ 


even  if  successf uL  Few  expected  to  hear,  more  of 
either  the  party  or  the  stock  when  they  entered 
the  wilderness.  Men  shook  their  heads^  and 
deemed  it  the  rash  act  of  insanity ;  yet^  the  party 
reached  Adelaide  in  safety,  although,  strange  to  say, 
they  were  in  more  than  one  instance  indebted  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  friendly  natives  in  their  party, 
from  being  cut  ofl^  or  perishing  in  the  wOdeorness. 
When  sheep  are  driven  over  land,  they  are 
divided  into  separate  flocks  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred each.  They  are  folded  at  night,  and  a  rigor- 
ous watch  observed.  The  wild  dogs  are  at  times 
▼ery  daring,  and  unless  scared  by  the  laige  fires, 
will  break  in  amongst  the  sheep,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  of  the  shepherds,  who  sleep  near 
them.  Good,  strong,  healthy  sheep  will  travel  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  a-day  on  a  journey.  The 
Overlander's  great  care  is  to  provide  water  for 
stock  on  the  road,  and  he  is  often  obliged  to  tal^e 
a  circuitous  route  for  that  purpose.  Great  delay 
occurs  where  deep  and  rapid  riyers  intervene  ;  as 
the  sheep  have  to  be  taken  across  in  a  punt.  I>ays 
will  often  pass,  and  the  Overland  party  be  unable  to 
get  the  sheep  across ;  for  it  is  a  tedious  and  labo* 
rious  work  to  get  ten  or  twenty  thousand  head  of 
sheep  taken  over  in  a  small  boat.  When  every- 
thing is  going  forward  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
the  minds  of  Uie  Overlanders  are  at  ease  about  the 
safety  of  their  flocks^  theirs  is  a  li&  of  great  variety^, 
and  many  amusements  may  be  found  to  pass  away 
the  time.  Like  all  bushmen,  the  Overlanders 
consume  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco ;  and  when  a 
moment's  leisure  presents  itself  the  black,  short 
pipe  is  put  in  requisition,  and  laige  clouds  of 
smoke  ejected  from  the  capacious  bowL  The  other 
great  luxury  is  tea.  The  kettle  is  never  off"  the 
fire  in  the  hut  of  an  out-and-out  bushman ; 
but  however  fond  the  Overlanders  may  be  of  the 
refreshing  beverage,  it  is  out  of  their  power  to 
partake  of  it  throughout  the  day  when  the  whole 
party  is  in  motion.  This  privation  is,  however, 
amply  made  up  for  at  night,  when  the  camp  is 
struck,  the  tents  pitched,  and  the  fires  lighted. 
Tea-drinking  and  smoking  form  the  amusement 
of  the  evening.  However  wild  and  dissipated  the 
Overlander  may  be  in  the  towns,  such  a  thing  as 
grog  is  never  heard  of  in  an  Overland  party; 
nothing  stronger  than  the  pure  element  wets  his 
lips  from  the  time  he  leaves  his  former  place  of 
abode  until  he  reach  his  place  of  destination. 
There  are  generally  abundance  of  wild  turkeys  and 
other  game  to  be  found,  as  well  as  fidi  in  the 
rivers ;  so  that  the  Overlander  need  never  want 
sport.  Sometimes  a  hostile  party  of  natives  are 
met,  and  the  camp  is  attacked ;  when  nothing  but 
the  greatest  coolness,  and  the  most  undaunted 
courage,  could  save  the  liyes  of  the  whole  party. 
The  natives  are  easily  repelled,  if  received  with  a 
bold  front ;  but,  if  they  perceive  the  smallest  ap- 
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pearanoe  of  eJirinking  on  ihe  part  of  their  anta^ 
gonists,  they  follow  up  the  onsets  and  oontmne  to 

fight  obstinately.  Anything  like  courage,  coolness, 
and  discipline,  sets  ^em  a-scampering  in  quick 
time;  and  the  Oyerlanders  being  aware  of  this, 
always  meet  their  onsets  with  determination  and 
steadiness.  Sometimes,  notwithstanding  all  their 
care,  the  natives  will  find  an  opportunity  to  steal 
a  few  sheep ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  is 
infariably -punished  by  the  Overlanders,  when  the 
depredators  can  be  discovered. 

I  hare  already  said,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
penonal  appearance  of  an  Overlander  which  would 
strike  a  stranger.  Most  of  them  dress  shabbily  in 
an  old,  soiled  and  thread-bare  shooting-jacket, 
dirty  straw  hat,  and  long  spurs ;  and  they  carry, 
for  the  most  part,  a  heavy  hunting-whip  without 
the  thong.  When  in  towns,  they  affect  a  rakish 
swagger,  drink  hard,  and  become  very  quarrel- 
some. Many  of  them  become  desperadoes  in  their 
caps;  and  upon  such  occasions,  it  would  be 
daitgerouB  to  contradict  them,  as  they  seldom  stir 
without  fire-arms,  and  would  use  little  ceremony  in 
shooting  at  any  who  should  give  offence.  Some 
of  them  wear  swords ;  and  in  a  new  township, 
iHieie  the  police  are  not  very  effective,  they  take 
a  pride  in  setting  those  myrmidons  of  the  law  at 
defiance ;  charging  sword  in  hand,  and  putting  a 
body  of  tiiem  to  flight. 

The  life  of  an  Qverlander  Is  one  of  great  excite- 
ment and  variety,  and  of  a  kind  altogether  un- 
known in  older  settled  countries.  The  order  has 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  counfery.  As  territory  after  territory  becomes 
settled,  the  first  great  object  with  the  inhabitants 
is  to  procure  stock  from  ^e  older  settled  districts, 
and  to  supply  their  wants.  Some  one  of  the  order 
of  Overlanders,  more  daring  than  the  others,  starts 
for  the  new  settlement.  After  innumerable  dan- 
gers and  privations,  he  succeeds  in  reaching  it ;  he 
sells  his  stock  at  a  high  rate,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
short  course  of  six  we^s,  realizes  an  independence. 
Far  £tom  T)eing  contented,  the  Overlander,  after  a 
week  or  two  of  intemperance  and  gaiety,  starts 
again  on  aonae  new  speculation ;  again  he  returns 
with  stock,  hut  this  time  not  aJone :  for  when  it 
becomes  ^own  that  the  first  overland  party  has 
been  successful,  hundreds  of  stockholders  start  for 
the  new  district.  The  brave  Overlander  becomes 
aoUen  and  discontented ;  his  speculation  has  not 
sncceeded  as  he  anticipated;  he  treats  the  other 
parties  with  contempt ;  his  stay  in  the  place  is 
BOW  short,  for  he  is  not  the  lion  he  had  been  on 
bis  former  visit ;  there  are  now  many  Overlanders, 
and  the  inhahitants  begin  to  chaffer  about  prices ; 
80  the  Overlander  takes  the  best  price  he  can  get  for 
bis  stock,  and  with  a  curse  upon  his  lips,  leaves 
the  place  never  to  return.  So  selfish  is  human 
nature,  that  the  inhabitants,  in  the  abundance  of 
stock  which  is  now  thrown  upon  their  market, 
forget  the  fitting  gratitude  owing  to  him  who  first 
discovered  a  route  for  stock  to  enter  their  district, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  depart  without  honour  or 
notice,  although  property  in  the  town  has  attained 
to  double  or  treble  its  value  since  his  first  arrival. 
h  not  neglect  and  obloquy  the  fate  of  many  who 


have  conferred  lasting  benefits  upon  man  ?  A  few 
wcsrdS'Of  i^siaQ,  eautiously  meted  out  by  the  his- 
torian, is  a  cold  reward  for  toil  and  danger,  trou- 
ble and  anxiety.  It  is  true,  that  in  most  instances 
the  Overlander  was  but  a  hireling,  who  perilled 
his  life  for  gold  ;  but  even  then,  the  inhabitants 
should  not  forget  the  incalculable  advantages  re- 
sulting to  their  settlement  from  his  exertions. 

The  term  Overlander  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  such  alone  as  brought  over  stock  *  as,  whoever 
arrives  at  a  new  settlement  overland,  is  designated 
an  Overlander.  At  first  the  name  was  *^  overland 
gentlemen,"  or  **  gentlemen  who  came  overiand ;" 
but,  as  the  term  Overlander  is  more  expressive  and 
shorter,  the  others  are  seldom  or  never  used.  Very 
few,  however,  came  overland  without  stock,  as  the 
voyage  by  sea  is  so  much  more  pleasant  and  speedy : 
hence,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  whoever  came 
overland  is  a  cattle  or  sheep  speculator.  The 
Overlanders  are  the  most  speculative  class  in  spe- 
culative Australia.  The  worid  is  to  them  com- 
posed of  elements  for  speculation.  Life  with  them 
is  one  great  speculation.  They  are  not  parti- 
cular as  to  their  operations ;  neither  do  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  any  particular  branch  or  line  of 
trade,  although  they  generally  prefer  dealing  in 
land  stock  and  town  allotments.  Whatever  kind 
of  property  the  Overlander  happens  to  possess,  he 
is  never  pleased  with  it ;  he  is  continually  wishing 
to  sell,  or  exchange  it  for  property  of  a  different 
kind.  If  he  lives  at  Pbrt  RiiUip,  and  is  prosper- 
ing, he  becomes  restless  and  discontented  if  he 
thinks  money  is  to  be  made  at  Adelaide,  Swan 
River,  or  somewhere  in  New  Zealand ;  and  ten  to  one 
but  he  realizes  his  property,  and  sets  out  for  one  of 
those  setUements.  •  His  mind  has  constant  occu- 
pation in  conjecturing  the  site  of  new  townships, 
and  in  forming  imaginary  schemes  of  enriching 
himself  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  He  men- 
tally has  formed  an  idea  of  the  main  street,  the 
church  square,  the  post-office,  and  the  custom- 
house. He  says,  ^  I  will  have  a  block  here,  one 
there,  another  somewhere  else  ;  these,  with  ten 
acres  of  suburban  land,  will,  in  two  or  three  years, 
be  a  fine  fortune.  I  will,  also,  have  one  or  two  of 
the  best  sheep-stations  in  close  proximity  to  the 
town;  and  will  build  large  stores,  and  turn 
merchant."  He  has  taken  as  much  pains  to  con- 
coct those  schemes  of  self-aggrandicement,  as  if  he 
had  a  firm  belief  that  all  would  come  to  pass.  He 
fancies  himself  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
settlement,  and  recites  the  speech  he  means '  to 
deliver  upon  some  grand  oocMion  when  his  health 
has  been  proposed  in  flattering  terms*  He  begins 
to  be  angry  that  he  'cannot  commence  his  career  of 
greatness  at  once  ;  and  that  a  course  of  years  must 
dapse  before  he  can  put  his  darling  projects  in 
execution.  The  delay  chafes  him ;  the  thoughts  of 
the  whole  undertaking  are  abandoned,  and  he 
thinks  of  some  other  sphere  of  action.  His  thoughts 
may  now  turn  towards  India,  America,  the  Cape, 
or,  in  fact,  any  place  where  he  thinks  there  is  an 
open  field  for  speculation.  He  now  peruses  old 
mercantile  price-currents,  and  contemplates  turn- 
ing merchant,  and  carrying  articles  of  traffic  from 
port  to  port.    Some  of  the  Overlanders  have 
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started  ta  Lnmboek  for  honei,  others  to  Soath 
America  for  flour,  and  some  to  India  for  sugar. 
Few,  howeYer,  succeed  well  at  sufih  specula- 
lations,  as  the  regular  mercantile  liAUsea  hare  a 
great  adrantage  over  them  both  in  buying  and 
selling;  and  when  the  OTarlandeis  turn  their 
attention  to  this  branch  of  business,  they  soon 
iind  out  their  mistake,  and  abandon  it  to  more 
experienced  hand^  Not  a  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, when  the  colony  was  £i8t  started,  made 
large  sums  by  flour  speculations ;  but  whenever 
the  regular  merchant  enters  the  field,  and  comes 
into  competition  with  them,  they  have  not  a 
shadow  of  a  chance.  They  will  not  believe 
this,  however,  and  laugh  at  the  remonstrances  of 
their  friends.  Nothing  will  convince  them  until 
experience  teaches  them  to  the  contrary.  The 
cause  of  their  ill  luck  in  such  speculations  is,  that, 
accustomed  to  form  their  ideas  of  a  speculation  as 
a  whole,  they  cannot  enter  into  tiiie  various  nice 
calculations  of  a  merchant :  the  stock  of  a  parti« 
cular  article  at  a  given  time ;  the  likelihood  of 
shipments  from  various  markets;  the  course  of 
exchange  at  particular  tim«8  of  the  year ;  or  have 
ihe  steadfastness  of  purpose  of  an  extensive  mercan- 
tile house.  A  stranger  has  likewise  a  greater  chance 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  a  foreign  market  tiiian  a 
house  of  trade,  which,  of  course,  knows  something 
of  the  houses  it  corresponds  with,  and  can  depend 
upon  their  fidelity.  A  person  out  of  business  has 
very  little  chance  when  he  competes  with  establish- 
ed merchants ;  and  the  Overlander  soon  throws  up 
such  an  unprofitable  gamCi 

The  Overlander  soon  finds  that  he  is  most 
at  home  in  the  trade  to  which  he  has  been  most 
accustomed;  viz.,  dealing  in  land  and  stock. 
Here  he  has  every  advantage  over  the  merchant ; 
and  both  find  it  their  interest  to  confine  their  oper* 
ations  to  their  legitimate  calling.  The  Overlander 
is  rather  a  dangerous  man  to  deal  with,  especially 
to  a  person  who  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
what  he  is  about.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  all 
the  world  are  as  wide  awake  as  himself ;  and  in 
his  dealings  he  shows  no  quarter.  If  he  ruins  you, 
and  in  return  you  upbraid  him^  he  laughs,  and 
asks  you  to  ruin  him.  If  you  find  he  has  done 
you  hrovm  in  some  transaction,  and  ask  him  how 
he  could  deceive  a  friend,  he  laughs,  and  asks  you 
to  do  him.  He  looks  upon  life  as  Mrs.  Battle  did 
upon  whist,  as  no  child's  play ;  takes  and  gives  no 
concessions  ;  hates  favours.  If  he  loses  by  a  bar- 
gain, he  is  contented,  and  bears  the  loss  without  a 
murmur ;  but  if  you  are  the  loser,  he  will  make 
you  abide  by  the  loss,  nor  bate  a  farthing  of  his 
demand.  The  chances  of  a  colonial  life  are  so 
precarious,  that  a  man  is  up  one  day  and  down  the 
next ;  and  men  laugh  at  a  misfortune  which  at 
home  would  make  them  hide  their  head  ashamed. 
The  Overlander  knows  that  it  may  be  his  fate 
some  day  to  find  himself  minus  a  hsdf,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  of  his  fortune.  When  his  turn  arrives, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  meet  it ;  and  he  will  hear 
nothing  from  any  person  about  misfortune  or  ruin. 
If  you  played  at  a  stake,  where  it  was  beyond  your 
means  to  pay  the  forfeit,  'twas  your  aflair,  not  his. 
He  will  look  upon  the  ruin  of  even  a  friend  with  | 


the  greatest  indifference :  the  life  of  an  Overlander 
has  little  about  it  to  make  those  who  follow  it 
kind-hearted ;  and  he  will  cut  an  old  friend  who 
has  fallen  from  his  station  in  society,  withoqt  any 
compunctious  feeling  whatsoever.  Ip.  fact,  in 
making  a  friend,  he  calculates  how  far  the  person 
will  be  able  to  forward  his  views  or  his  interests, 
and  deals  forth  his  friendship  in  proportion  as  you 
have  the  means  of  lending  him  a  helping  hand  by 
your  respectability,  influence,  or  purse. 

This  selfishness  of  character  is  the  only  thing 
to  find  fault  with  in  an  Overlander.   Moft  of  them 
are  brave,  sharp,  and  of  a  perseverance  which  no- 
thing can  overcome.    Peril  they  despbe ;  personal 
comfort  they  care  nothing  for.  By  l^eir  anxiety  to 
make  money,  they  confer  lasting  benefits  upon 
society :  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  regret  that  they 
want  the  generosity  of  character  which  so  nobly 
distinguishes  the  British  merchant.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  expected  :  the  operations  of  a  mer- 
chant are  generally  connected  with  a  foreign  port ; 
he  has  it  not  in  bis  power  to  overreach,  if  he  had 
the  will.     Moreover,  a  sympathy  exists  among 
men  engaged  in  commerce  ;  it  is  a  vast  empire,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  merchant  of  London  learns  with  sorrow  of  the 
death  or  bankruptcy  of  a  man  in  China  whom  he 
never  beheld ;  in  the  loss  of  an  old  correspondent,  he 
mourns  for  a  brother.    The  misfortunes  of  an  ez< 
tensive  firm  are  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  gh>be. 
One  unfortunate  speculation  may  entail  ruin  upon 
hundreds  of  individuals ;  ^fome  of  them,  perhaps, 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth.    A  great  fall  in  any  par- 
ticular article  of  produce  does  not  only  hurt  the 
merchant  in  Britain  or  America:  it  i|i  f^^t  in  every 
large  emporium  in  the  world.    However  much  the 
other  inhabitants  of  a  country  may  4i^'  ^^ 
each  other ;  however  opposite  in  manners  and  char- 
acter, the  intelligent  merchants  of  every  countiy 
have  much  in  common.    A  merchant  may  be  not 
inaptly  named  a  walking  enpydopiedia  of  useful 
knowledge.    Their  constant  intercourse  with  other 
countries  gives  liberal  notions,  and  pl^pes  them 
above  the  common  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  apd  ig- 
norant.   Many  of  them  have  mixed  much  with 
foreign  society ;  have  looked  upon  men  of  all  nations 
employed  in  their  exchanges  and  marts  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  are  hence  accustomed  to  regard  mankind 
as  one  community.    In  the  cities  where  they 
have  sojourned,  the  avocations  of  the  inhabitant 
appear  to  be  everywhere  much  alike :  buying  ^^^ 
selling  seems  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  life* 
Tie  trader,  standing  upon  the  jetty  at  3atavis,  and 
overlooking  the  natives  as  they  load  their  prows 
with  coffee  for  a  noble  vessel  seen  resting  proudly 
on  the  water,  thinks  upon  the  scene  of  bustle  when 
that  vessel  will  enter  the  dock  in  London.    Per- 
haps, if  he  ever  inhabited  that  city,  the  sigh  of  re- 
gret escapes  him  almost  unconsciously :  for  what 
man  in  business  can  think  of  London,  the  centre  of 
the  conmierce  of  the  world,  without  r^et  at  being 
obliged  to  leave  it  ?     London  I  wliat  a  strange 
place!  who  has  not  heard  the  magical  sound? 
What  strange,  misty  conceptions  has  the  dweller 
in  many  a  far  land  and  distant  isle  of  the  sea,  of 
what  that  wonderful  place  is  like.    The  eyes  of 
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the  whole  world  look  towardfl  London  as  one  rast 
hank,  era  corporation  of  bankers  :  its  streets  paved 
mih  gold,  the  houses  built  of  silver,  the  transpar- 
ent windows  glittering  with  precious  stones  of  all 
oostlj  and  glorious  hues. 

Bat  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  little  thank  me 
for  wandering  from  the  subject  in  hand*  I  set  out 
with  the  intent  to  show^  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  business  in  which  the  Overlander  is  engaged^ 
he  has  not  the  same  powerful  motives  to  determine 
him  towards  generosity  of  character  as  the  mer- 
chant. He  has  no  room  to  entertain  feelings  of 
lore  and  respect  for  those  with  whom  he  has  deal- 
ings :  they  meet  each  other  face  to  face  as  ene- 
mies. From  the  system  of  chaffering  pursued 
upon  such  oecasiouBy  the  weak  points  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  opponent  are  discovered.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  brave  Over- 
landers  and  not  wish  that  they  were  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  generous  feeling  as  for  courage. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  an  Over- 
lander,  in  good  times,  is  wonderful.  Many  of  these 
parties,  at  the  time  Fort  Phillip  and  South  Aus- 
tralia were  discovered,  brought  over  as  many  as 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  head  of  sheep  at  once, 
and  five  or  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle.  The  pro- 
fits are  enormous :  when  sheep  were  worth  but 
seven  shillings  a-head  in  the  Sydney  district,  the 
Oyerlanders  ^were  selling  them  in  the  new  settle- 
ments for  two  and  three  pounds.  The  profits  on 
cattle  never  exceeded  cent,  per  cent.,  and  fell  far 
shoit  of  the  profits  on  sheep.  Milking  cows  and 
good  mares  were,  however,  profitable  stock  ;  and 
one  hundred  pounds  was  at  first  procured  for  any- 
thing like  a  fair  mare,  and  fifteen  pounds  for  milch 
00W6.  Many  of  the  Overlanders  who  first  reached 
these  new  settlements  with  stock,  realized  enor- 
moos  fortunes.  One  party  was  supposed  to  have 
cleared  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  by 
the  trip.  The  most  famous  of  the  Overlanders  of 
that  time,  were  C.  Bonney,£sq.,  Alfred  Langhome, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Handon  and  £lyrie. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  opening  for 
the  Overlanders.  The  bad  times  have  put  it  out 
of  the  question  to  go  on  forming  newtownships ;  and 
for  four  yearsy  with  the  sole  exception  of  Moreton 
Bay,  there  has  not  been  a  new  settlement  opened. 
The  Older  of  Overlanders  is,  therefore,  beginning  to 


be  ail  bat  forgotten;  an  overland  ^«i»;/^0kin  is  now 
nothing  uncommon,  as  an  exquisite  might  drive 
in  his  carriage  the  whole  way.  The  original  Over- 
landers are  fast  disappearing  :  their  occupation  is 
gone,  and  their  spirits  appear  to  droop  at  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  times.  Melancholy  to  say,  many  of 
them  have  lost  nearly  ail  they  possessed,  in  the  de- 
preciation of  property  in  the  colony  of  late  years. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising, 
who  were  caught  by  the  dull  times  in  operations 
of  magnitude,  were  utterly  and  completely  ruined. 
It  is  hard  to  see  a  man  who  had  struggled  so  hard 
for  his  property,  left  without  a  shilling  in  the  world ; 
but  such  is  often  the  case  with  great  Australian 
speculators ;  yet,  if  they  are  able  to  meet  their 
creditors,  they  make  light  of  the  circumstance,  and 
commence  the  world  anew  with  a  spirit  as  inde- 
pendent as  ever. 

We  find,  however,  that  even  in  Australia,  in 
spite  of  the  confined  field  for  man  to  distinguish 
himself,  one  or  two  brave  men  have  outstripped 
their  fellows  in  the  acquisition  of  fortune  and  fame. 
The  order  of  Overlanders  will  be  looked  upon  in 
after-days  with  admiration.  Their  daring  deeds 
will  be  a  theme  of  which  the  future  poet  and  no^ 
velist  of  Australia  will  never  weary.  Some  future 
Scott  will  invest  them  with  the  character  of  heroes. 
The  youth  of  Australia,  many  centuries  hence, 
will  love  to  think  of  the  daring  Overlander,  and 
wish  he  had  been  bom  in  such  stirring  times.  A 
romantic  mist  will  hang  over  their  history ;  because 
little  about  them  will  be  remembered,  but  the  name 
and  the  nature  of  their  calling,  which  in  themselves 
have  something  calculated  to  draw  attention.  And 
yet  the  Overlanders,  or  the  explorers  of  the  coun- 
try, are  not  noticed  in  Australia  :  so  eager  are  men 
in  the  pursuit  of  gold,  that  they  have  no  time  for 
anything  else.  The  Overlanders  wish  it  not ; 
they  wished  but  to  make  money.  They  succeeded ; 
they  care  nothing  for  fame.  The  historian  of 
Australia  will  do  well  to  preserve  a  few  scraps 
of  information,  with  regard  to  the  anomalous  or- 
ders of  men  in  Australia  at  its  early  stages.  What 
a  benefit  will  he,  by  so  doing,  confer  upon  the 
eager  inquirer  of  after  ages  I  How  anxiously  will 
the  latter  search  for  any  shorter  record  which  may 
cast  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  domestic  history  of 
infant  Australia,  justly  named  the  infant  giant ! 


ILL-FATED  AMBITION. 

**  There  were  who  strove  for  immortality, 
Yet  whom  death  laid  unchromcled  to  sleep. 


The  crystal  cup  that  held  their  life's  quick  flood 
Was  poesy,  till  disappointment  high, 

Marred  with  her  gall  infused,  the  maltitade 
Of  sparkling  hopes  bubbling  incessantly 

About  the  brim  ;  and  then  Death  o'er  it  stood—- 
Shatter'd  the  cap,  and  shed  eternally 

That  mnrmuring  wine  of  life,  with  echoing  faint 

Of  the  spilt  stream's  expiring,  splashing  plaint. 


And  they  who  felt  as  if  they  eotUd  not  die 

And  yet  a  name  unwon — 0  sorrow !  sorrow ! 
Yet  died  unknown, — yet  died  with  scarce  a  sigh 

Left  upon  Time's  cold  wind,  with  no  to-morrow 
Of  Fame  to  break  death's  night,  slain  witheringly 

With  inward  oraTing  Are  ;  e'en  fain  to  borrow 
A  covering  green  ft>om  the  dull  earth,  their  scorn, 
To  hide  their  baffled  hopes  and  noonless  mom. 

London^  *Y, 
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*'  When  nought  I  did  conld  Dollj  please, 

I  laughed  with  Arutopbanea.**-— Dr.  Syntax. 


CHAPTBBI. 

And  well  might  the  worthy  Dr.  Syntax  laugh 
with  Aristophanefl^  for  he  was  a  very  comical 
knave,  perhaps  the  most  comic  that  ever  lived. 
There  is  even  a  oomie  property  in  his  name,  which 
is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  the 
best  showman ;  and  this  does  not  seem  a  name  con- 
feried  after  his  right  to  it  waa  established,  but, 
from  all  we  can  discover,  was  actually,  by  a  curl- 
ous  coincidence,  his  own  name ;  or,  at  leasts  one 
bestowed  on  him  when  very  young,  in  token  of 
his  imitative  powers :  as  we  know  Plato  derived  his 
name  from  the  breadth  of  his  head.  The  Greeks 
were  an  ingenious  people,  with  a  very  pliant  lan- 
guage, and  such  patronymical  transmutations 
were  by  no  means  uncommon.  Aristophanes,  let 
us  remark  in  passing,  was  a  great  crony  of  the 
Philosopher,  who  gave  him  a  distinguished  place 
at  his  symposium,  and  designated  his  soul  a 
temple  for  the  Graces;  but  all  his  logic  could 
not  induce  the  comedian  to  leave  A^ens  and 
join  him  at  the  court  of  the  old  tyrant  of 
Sicily.  He  was  too  free  in  his  censure,  and  de- 
mocratic in  his  notions  for  that.  The  birth  of 
Aristophanes  may  be  dated  b.c.  444,  and  he  died 
about  his  grand  climacteric,  b.c.  d80.  He  was  the 
son  of  one  Philippus  :  the  name  of  hb  n^other  is 
not  preserved,  nor  that  of  his  wife :  for  he  married 
one  who  turned  out  amiss,  led  him  a  sorry  life,  and 
of  whom  he  was  heartily  ashamed  ;  although 
there  is  no  doubt  he  had  himself  to  blame  in  many 
respects.  He  left  three  profligate  sons,  all  of  whom 
attempted  comedy,  but  were  by  no  means  so  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  as  their  sire  had  been.  That 
he  was  famous  as  a  bon  vhmtty  partial  to  good 
liquor,  and  of  a  joyous  calibre,  is  easily  observed 
from  tiie  tenor  of  his  writings;  but  he  was  himself 
free  from  those  very  gross  vices  which  he  censures 
on  the  stage  in  no  very  delicate  terms. 

Whether  he  was  a  true-bom  Athenian  or  not,  is 
a  point  undetermined :  in  his  ^' Achamians"  he  hints 
himself  an  ^ginetan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when 
taxed  as  an  alien  one  day  in  a  court  of  justice,  he 
is  reported  to  have  quoted  two  lines  from  Homer, 
quaintly  conveying  our  own  proverb  touching  the 
wisdom  of  that  child  which  can  distinguish  its  own 
papa ;  and  this  so  tickled  the  Thesmothetae,  his 
judges,  that  they  unanimously  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  ibe  doubt,  and  he  still  retains  it. 

The  census  of  Athens,  at  this  period,  exclusive 
of  those  demi,  or  boroughs,  within  six  or  eight  miles, 
might  be  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.*  The 
theatre  could  contain  within  its  area  f  fifty  thousand 
persons :  a  pretty  considerable  allowance  for  stran- 
gers;  which,  however,  might  be  necessary,  as  plays 
were  only  performed  on  festive  occasions,  when  the 
whole  rural  population  flocked  to  the  capital.  It  was 
built  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  ap- 
proached by  the  street  of  Tripods,  looking  towards 


the  sea ;  so  that  ocean,  earth,  and  sky,  were  all 
within  view.  The  seats  hewn  from  the  hard  rock 
are  yet  distinctly  visible ;  and  some  columns  are 
still  standing  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  a  relief  to 
the  eye  in  viewing  that,  the  more  ruinous  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  from  the  terrace  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius.  There  was  no  roof  to  the  boild- 
ing  :  a  narrow  coping  only  projected  from  tiie  top 
of  the  exterior  wall  over  the  uppermost  round  of 
seats ;  but  the  fair  climate  of  Greece,  and  the  fore- 
noon performance,  rendered  a  covering  the  less 
necessary.  The  chief  Archon  presided  over  the 
amusements,  and  selected  the  candidates  for  the 
prizes ;  no  doubt  with  the  aid  and  adrice  of  his 
eight  coUeagues  in  the  Archonship.  A  play  which 
had  once  gained  a  prize  was  not  hackneyed  by  re- 
petition ;  in  some  few  extraordinary  cases  it  might 
be  exhibited  twice  :  the  expense  in  aU  cases  was 
undertaken  by  the  State.  The  Athenian  people 
somewhat  resembled  the  French  of  the  present 
day  :  fond  of  fetes,  theatres,  wit,  fun,  foUy,  and 
democracy;  grandiloquent  about  their  successes 
in  war ;  and,  if  they  had  not  a  Louis  Philippe,  they 
had,  at  least,  one  like  him  to  keep  them  all  rights 
an  imswerving  Pericles. 

Aristophanes,  a  tall,  stout  youth  for  his  age, 
though  he  lived  and  wrote  till  he  was  decrepit  and 
bald,  very  soon  found  out  hia  forte ;  became  a 
candidate  for  the  comic  prize ;  and,  at  the  eiffly 
age  of  seventeen,  presented  to  the  judges  his  ''Dai- 
taleis,*'  or  *'  Revellers,"  an  appropriate  subject  for  a 
young  man  in  hb  first  draught  of  the  conrivialities 
of  Athens.  The  author  being  under  age,  it  appeared 
in  the  name  of  a  &iend  and  brother  comedian, 
PhUonides :  not  the  fleet  runner  of  Alexander  the 
Great^  who  did  the  distance  from  Sicyon  to  Eiis 
in  nine  hours  and  returned  in  fifteen,  though  with 
more  down  hill, — a  distance  which,  as  the  crow  flies, 
is  at  least  sixty  miles.  Of  this  production  9nly  ahont 
forty-two  lines  are  extant,  so  that  we  have  not  much 
means  of  judging  of  its  excellence ;  however,  it 
carried  the  second  prize,  be  it  a  skin  of  wine,  chap- 
let,  goat,  calf,  bull,  or  good  heavy  drachmas ;  and 
this  gave  wonderful  promise  in  one  so  young.  ^^ 
would  not  place  much  confidence  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Archons,  for  all  that ;  as  the  old  comedy,  techni- 
cally so  termed,  then  in  vogue,  was  little  else  than 
rampant  satire  in  theformof  dialogue,  where  the  un- 
fortunate subjects  were  severely  handled,  and  that 
too  under  their  real  names.  It  nwiy  thus  be  easily 
imagined  how  the  minds  of  the  judges  might  be 
swayed  by  private  prejudice. 

The  classics  have  hitherto  been  rather  a  dull, 
task-like  study  with  us,  from  the  somhre  pe- 
dantry of  unanimated  teachers,  in  whom  Attic 
salt  has  not  generated  a  due  proportion  of  ^^^ 
It  was  only  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Po^" 
son  and  Sandford  that  their  full  relish  could 
be  communicated.    In  our  day  there  is  much  dis- 


*  f  Doubts  are  raiiod  by  soine  learned  Grecians  on  these  numbers  and  other  statistical  questions,  vhieh  it  doei  not  h« 
our  contributor's  way  to  discuss.— J^.  T,  M, 
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eoflsion  about  the  ntilitj  of  claaeiciJ  edacation ; 
and  we  would  certainly  lepadiate  the  indisorimi- 
sate  oxdeal  which  was  in  use  not  long  ago,  just  as 
we  should  object  to  an  attempt  at  m^ing  a  musi- 
cian of  a  man  who  is  totally  destitute  of  ear,  taste^ 
and  love  for  the  gay  science  :  but  we  consider  more 
blame  attachable  to  the  lifeless,  routine  mode  of  in- 
stmction  employed,  which  casts  a  chill  over  the  most 
beautiful  expressions  of  language,  the  most  elegant 
graces  of  poetry,  the  most  graphic  delineations  of 
character  and  incident,  the  grandest  conceptions  of 
imagination,  and  the  raciest  morsels  of  wit. 

Nor  would  I  giTe  my  classic  store 
For  all  that  Croosas  had,  and  more. 

It  is  the  style  of  teaching,  and  not  the  subject 
taught,  which  requires  amendment.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  are  taught  in  too  isolated  a 
manner:  there  is  a  want  of  parallelism,  so  to 
speak,  of  comparison  between  the  masterpieces  of 
those  and  other  tongues.  We  would  recommend 
this  mode  of  parallel  instruction  to  teachers,  and 
especially  to  professors.  Many  other  little  im- 
provements would  gradually  suggest  themselves  to 
relieve  the  dead-weight  at  present  appended  to 
clasmcal  ioatruction.  The  effects  would  soon  tell 
ftvourably.  This,  of  course,  however,  implies  a 
greater  amount  of  information  and  education  on 
the  part  of  teachers. 

To  return :  we  maintain  that  there  is  more  wit 
in  the  small  finger  of  Aristophanes  than  in  all 
the  '^rare  Ben  Jonson,"  Sheridan,  Colman,  or 
even  the  mighty  Joseph  Miller  himself.  Bulwer 
defines  hint  as  ^matchless  alike  in  delicacy  and 
strength,  in  powers  the  most  gigantic,  in  pur- 
pose the  most  daring;  with  the  inyention  of  Shak- 
Bpere,  the  playfulness  of  Rabelais,  and  the  malig- 
nity of  Swift.  Be  this  as  it  miay,  wit,  buiFoonery, 
satire,  and  a  vividly-elegant  power  of  language  and 
versification — pervaded  by  a  strain  of  sterling  pa- 
triotism throughout — ^we  hold  to  be  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  writings.  But  we  shall  now 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  actual  spirit  of  the  author 
as  embalmed  in  his  works. 

Playscommonly  took  their  names  from  thepersons 
composing  the  chorus,  which,  in  ^The  Revellers,*' 
as  we  gather  from  Suidas  and  Orion  Thebanus,  (for 
we  have  no  actual  remains,)  consisted  of  a  party 
holding  a  convivial  orgie  in  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

The  argument  of  the  piece  seems  to  have  been  the 
vices  and  disadvantages  of  the  unwholesome  disci- 
pline at  that  time  instilled  into  the  youth  of  Athens, 
hy  a  class  of  sophists,  or  intellectual  empirics,  with 
whom,  unfortunately,  Socrates  became  erroneously 
confounded. 

A  few  lines  preserved  by  Galen  the  physician, 
in  the  preface  of  his  Lexicon  to  Hippocrates,  in 
trying  to  explain,  by  quotation,  that  the  word 
'^glossa"  signifies,  either  a  new  word  coined,  or 
an  antiqnaited  expression  revived,  present  to  us,  on 
the  stage,  an  old  gentleman  and  his  two  sons,  one 
educated  in  the  new,  the  other  in  the  old  discipline. 
The  extant  dialogue  is  between  the  father  and  the 
pert,  profligate,  sophistical  son,  who  annoys  him 
by  coining  various  new  words,  displaying  much 
impertinenoe,  in  place  of  sticking  to  the  good  old 
ones.    Papa  loquitur — 

VHU  XIw—NO.  CXXV. 


Next  tell  me,  Sir,  in  Homer's  tongue, 
What  means  korymba ! 

Now,  in  Homer  koiymba  means  the  brazen  shod 

stems  or  prows  of  ships ;  while,  papa  well  knew,  in 

the  language  of  this  modem  school  it  signified  the 

teats,  whereby  he  gently  insinuates  that  the  son  is 

as  yet  but  a  child  in  understanding ;  and  follows  it 

up  by  some  question  about  the  words  **  weak,"  and 

*^  heady,"  the  aooompanying  context  not  being 

pceQerved.    The  son,  after  a  little,  rejoins— 

Let  him,  that  son  of  yonrs,  my  brother,  say, 
What  new  they  call  the  knowing  ones. 

Referring  to  some  stringent  laws  of  Solon,  oon- 
oeming  the  ptosecution  of  adultereiv ;  as  he  imme- 
diately after  asks  him  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'^  marry,''  and  ends  by  calling  his  fatiier  a  ^'coffin- 
ary,"  a  word  invented  to  signify,  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman  has  one  foot  in  the  grave  already,  the 
profligate  son  having  no  objections  how  soon  they 
might  both  be  in  the  same  plaoe. 

A  eofRnary  then,  that  smell'st  of  balm 
And  f nneral  vrrsaths. 
Faxhxr.  Ha  1  ''coffinary,"  that's  firom  Lysistratas. 

Now  Lysistratus  was  one  of  the  new  school,  and 
a  debauched  profligate  fellow,  though  it  is  very 
likely  there  might  also  be  a  coffin-maker  of  the 
same  name ;  but  that  is  only  conjecture,  whereas 
the  other  Lysistratus  is  attacked  in  various  plays. 

Son.  In  time,  perhaps,  yon  will  be  trodden  down. 

Fathse.  This  ^  knock  me  down,"  smacks  of  the  rheio ' 
ricians. 

The  son  here  coins  the  Greek  word  nmrturXtYnnt^ 
(katapligSsei,)  you  will  be  trodden  dow]^,  which 
the  father  plays  upon,  as  if  he  had  said,  »«mMrxif9^n/, 
(kataplegesei,)  you  will  be  knocked  down,  or  also, 
astonished. 

3oN.  Where  will  snch  words  as  these  have  their  re* 
snltt 

FATmnt.  Resalt !  that  eomes  ftom  Alcibiades ; 
or  depends  on  Alcibiades.  Alcibiades  was  the 
head  of  the  war  party  vel  Athens,  and  ever  anxious 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  state  by  the  might 
of  arms :  in  private  life  he  had  the  character  of 
being  very  debauched.  Aristophanes,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace,  and  sought 
to  advance  his  native  country  solely  by  the  arts, 
industry,  and  oommeroe*  He  was,  besides,  a  satirist 
of  all  that  monstrously-gToss  debauchery  then  pre- 
valent at  Athens;  and  so,  decidedly  the  opponent 
of  Alcibiades* 

Son.    Why  dost  insinuate  and  revile  at  men, 
Teachers  of  honoured  probity  t 

Father.  0  me,  Thrasymaohus  I 
Of  pleaders  who  harangues  like  this  ! 

Thrasymaohus,  whom  the  father  invokes,  was 
one  of  those  empirical  sophists  who  taught  rhetoric 
in  the  capital,  an  importation  firom  Chalcedon  in 
Bithynia. 

The  audacity  of  verbiage,  and  manifold  aptness 
of  equivoque,  in  this  short  dialogue,  cannot  possibly 
be  conveyed  to  the  mere  English  reader;  but  one 
moderately  versed  in  Chreek  may  follow  it.  The 
debate  seems  to  end  by  tiie  fiither  requesting  the 
son  to  sing  him  some  good  old  ditty  of  Alcteus  or 
Anacreon ;  but  as  the  lines  succeeding  have  been 
lost,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  sings  him  sodm  new- 
fangled strain  of  the  day.  The  father,  after  re« 
marking — 
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For  he  to  whom  I  sent  Idm  tangbt  not  tlds. 
But  bowl,  and  song,  and  SynumnMi  feMt^ 
Sybaritic  Inxuy,  aad  Chi»n  wina 
In  tambler8> 

may  hare  aaid  Bomething  about  tiurniag  the  pro^ 
fligate  youth  out  of  doors  for  lus  impertinenoe ;  aa 
the  son,  indignant  at  being  ordered  to  dig  alter 
having  spent  so  much  of  hia  life  in  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts^  remarks-^ 

Me,  who  on  flutes  and  tjres  hare  i^ent  my  thne,    ' 
You  now  bid  dig  I 

The  remaining  odd  lines  are  not  susceptible  of 
any  arrangement,  nor  oan  a  connected  story  be 
woren  from  them.  Some  have  reference  to  city 
feasts ;  and  a  small  carte  for  a  Greek  gaUe  d  nuEngtr 
might  easily  be  constructed  from  them,  sufficient 
to  astonish  eyen  the  gastronomic  Ude. 

Hams  of  tender  pigs  and  wings  of  fowls  chopped  down 

So  delicate. 
Cheese  omelettes  next,  and  hasty  pudding;  plneked  [aol 

Lereret  and  quails. 

Some  allusions  to  nautical  matters  also  occur,  as 
their  prowess  by  sea  was  at  this  period  the  greatest 
boast  of  the  Athenians ;  and  with  some  justice,  too: 
fbr  they  were  ideally  strong  In  their  wooden  walls, 
considering  they  had  not  Uie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
to  deal  with ;  though  we,  who  have  lain  at  Salamis 
in  an  English  three-decker,  may  be  somewhat 
lisibly  inclined  at  such  cock-boat  notoriety.  Yet, 
when  we  consider  their  opportunity,  their  skill  was 
great.  When  Homer  called  the  Hellespont  and 
^gean  boundless^  all  his  ideas  of  hydrography 
were  drawn  from  the  winter  torrents  of  Greeoe 
and  the  sedgy  streams  of  the  Simois  and  Sea* 
mander. 

The  next  prodaction  of  Aristoplianes,  of  which 
also  only  fragments  exist,  comprised  in  some  twenty 
lines,  was  **The  Babylonians."  It  was  repnsent- 
ed  the  following  year,  b^c  426,  at  the  summer 
Dionystan  festival :  of  the  success  there  is  no 
record. 

The  author  having,  by  his  ^Revellers,"  acquired 
much  popular  favour,  waa  now  grown  bolder; 
freely  jested  at  the  magistracy,  and  even  attacked 
Gleon  himself;  a  man  who,  after  the  death  of 
Pcrioles  and  the  rustication  of  Akibiades,  aspil^ 
to  be  the  popular  leader,  though  without  the  con* 
rage  or  talents  of  either:  of  low  origin;  bred  to  his 
father's  business  of  a  tanner ;  but  of  very  consider- 
able oratorical  powers ;  and,  what  was  then  of  more 
consequence,  most  unabashed  effrontery.  This  in- 
volved our  author  in  much  trouble  and  State  pro- 
secution, which,  however,  his  popularity  and  wit 
carried  him  successfully  through.  The  play  was 
acted  at  a  season  when  the  city  was  full  of  stian- 
gers&om^  quarters ;  and  tiiaerimeof  Aristophanes 
was  so  much  the  more  enhanced,  as  his  scurrility 
was  the  more  public :  so,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  though 
not  punished,  he  was^  at  leasts  severely repfimazided. 
His  satire  was  principally  directed  agunst  the  vote 
by  ballot,  and  Cheirotonia  or  show  of  hands,  as  w«U 
as  against  Cleon  personally,  who  seems  to  have  been 
through  life  his  great  enemy ;  and  who,  smarting 
from  this  attack,  would  fain  have  banished  comedy 
altogether  from  the  Athenian  stage,  and,  indeed, 


tried  to  do  so.  It  was  in  this  prosecution  that  the 
question  of  his  being  an  alien  was  brought  forward ; 
and  his  ready  wit  in  quoting  from  Homer  the 
words  of  Telemachus — 

To  prove  a  gennine  birth,  the  prince  replies, 
On  ftmale  trath  assenting  faith  relies, 

procured  him  advantage ;  as  the  Greeks  were  a  peo- 
ple of  impulse,  on  whom  Ingenuity  and  appeals  to 
the  feelings  and  passions  had  much  more  influence 
than  the  stem  realities  of  truth;  as  Sophocles  well 
knew,  when,  to  prove  his  sanity,  he  recited  his 
CEdipus  at  Colonus,  in  place  of  a  formal  negatory 
oration. 

Our  author  was  still  under  age  at  this  time,  and 
the  production  appeared  in  the  name  of  Callistratiis, 
a  comic  author,  who  performed  a  part  in  several 
of  his  plays.  The  title  of  the  piece  is  derived,  as  in 
general,  from  the  chorus  which  was  composed  of 
slaves,  captives  taken  in  the  Samian  war;  and 
they  are  called  Babylonians,  because  the  isle  of 
Samos  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Persian 
government.  These  slaves  were  employed  in  a 
mill  at  Athens,  which  a  Grerman  critic  has,  with 
much  probability,  conjectured  to  be  that  of  Eucra- 
tes,  a  demagogue  miller  and  dealer  in  tow,  inti- 
mate with  Cleon,  and  mentioned  in  ^  The  Knights." 
The  arrows  of  wit,  from  the  brain  of  Aristophanes, 
never  fly  single :  each  flight  hits  a  dozen  separate 
points  of  error  and  abuse.  He  thus  reminds  th^ 
Samian  people  that  their  slavery  depended  on  their 
own  folly ;  and  that  the  Athenian  Pericles  would 
have  been  a  more  natural  ally  for  them  than  the 
Persian  satrap. 

The  Samian  captives  were  branded  on  the  brow 
with  the  Minervan  owl  and  the  initials  of  their 
different  possessors:  whence  the  remark  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  one  line  of  this  play,  that  *^  The  Samian 
people  were  deeply  imbued  with  letters." 

Moreover,  when  Samos  was  nearly  depopulated 
by  the  tyranny  of  its  despots,  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship was  sold  to  slaves  for  a  small  sum,  in  order  to 
increase  the  ostensible  number  of  its  people ;  and 
as  slaves  were  generally  branded  with  their  owners' 
names,  this  line  is  aimed  at  the  degenerate  char- 
acter of  Samian  citizens,  under  an  apposite  sem- 
blance. The  shaft  of  Aristophanes  never  flies 
single. 

No  connected  tale  can  be  deduced  from  the 
scanty  remains  of"  The  Babylonians" ;  a  few  sayings^ 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Sam  Weller  of  Pickwick- 
ian notoriety,  may  be  picked  out.  For  example  :— 

£aoh  gaped  as  oysters  on  the  cinders  roasting. 

"Like  an  Athenian  to  the  harbour,"  was  said  of 
thote  who  wete  particularly  anaii  about  a»y  small 
matter,  as  the  Athenian  boatman -lo wed  in  double^ 
quick  time  when  they  smelt  the  ohcess  and  garlie 
sausages  of  the  Fineus« 

In  the  Greek  war^  Triremes  were  a  class  of  men 
styled  £ptbatiB,  somewhat  stsailat  to  our  marine 
corps.  An  Epibat^  was  a  sea  soldier ;  a  fighting 
man,  who  had  no  charge  of  maneeuvriag  the 
vessel.  Another  line  of  the  Babylonians  rvas 
thus  :— 

The  Marine  dived  well>  as  if  he  were  going  to  bring  up 
the  cable. 
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**  Ha  ii  afraid  of  hu  own  shiidow/'  is  a  prorerb^ 
in  regard  of  any  Tery  timorous  individual,  also  to 
be  found  in  the  reipains  of  this  play.  Also,  "  A 
peifsct  Hermion,"  was  an  epithet  of  those  afford- 
ing protection  to  fugitives  and  slaves ;  because  at 
Hennione,  in  Peloponnesus^  was  a  temple  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  a^ording  an  asylum  to  all  who, 
when  puTsaedy  took  refuge  there. 

Tboe  very  meagre  details  are  almost  all  that 
can  bf  learned  from  the  scanty  remnant  of  the 
two  earliest  productions  of  Aristophanes*  They 
are  generally  preserved  by  Lexicographers^  as  ex- 
amples of  the  signification  of  particular  words; 
and  we  can  hardly  forqi  any  estimate  of  their  ex- 
«eDenee  as  i^  whole^  though  we  are  f  till  inclined  to 
think  that  the  too  just  and  open  censure  of  our 
gather  waa  a  bar  to  his  standing  first  in  the  opinion 
of  his  judges^  and  have  but  little  doubt  that  he  had 
AiU  title  to  that  preference. 

The  ^Proagon*"  contest^  skinniah,  or  ^^he 
Iiflt%'^  99  vre  may  eaU  it,  was  another  of  the  early 
C^nediee  of  Aristophanes ;  but  the  date  of  its  ap- 
pearanea  is  uncertain*  It  w^  levelled  at  Euripides, 
and  wff ttoB  in  a  style  of  burlesque  tragedy ;  paro« 
dying  many  of  his  verses,  as  may  be  gathered 
£ram  the  do9m  existing  lines  of  it.  Very  jlttle  can 
be  uMide  out  of  these.  We  learn,  for  one  thing, 
that  it  was  reckoned  dangerous  to  the  digestive 
oigans  to  eiU  figs  in  the  forenoon*  There  is  aLK>'  a 
proverb  in  it,  denoting  the  impossibility  of  those 
attaining  eminence  in  science  or  literature  who» 
selecting  tbe  first  rudiments^  rush  at  once  into  the 
higher  departments ;  namely,  ^  that  you  might  as 
90<m  ihink  of  putting  a  pottery  into  a  hogshead." 
Athene  wise  very  funous  for  the  extent  of  its 
potteriee^  and  tb^  beauty  of  their  manufactures ; 
which  avoae  principally  from  the  excellence  of  a 
sune  of  patter's  clay  in  the  Colian  promontory 
sear  the  harbonr  gf  Phalerum,  and  this  accounts 
Isr  the  proverb. 

Theplay  oaxt  in  ofderof  datcis  *^  The  Aehamians," 
which  wo  happily  have  in  a  eomplete  fonn ;  but 
Vefore  entering  on  an  analyeis  of  it^  it  will  be 
proper  to  iu>tice  a  few  particulars  connected  with 
the  oonstitatMmal  asaembUes  of  Athens. 

The  £ocleeia»  or  assembly,  was  a  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  that  is,  of  all  who  were 
of  age,  and  not  bi^ded  by  dishonour  Or  o<nlvioted 
of  crime*  It  was  held  ordinarily  four  times  in 
Meh  Prytanyt  or  period  dnrlng  which  each  tribe 
ezsreised  the  office  of  Prytanes,  namely,  thirty-five 
or  thirty-^six  days.  Assemblies*  in  oase  of  emsr^ 
gency,  ooold  ahio  b#  oonvened  by  the  Prytanes ; 
lad  in  times  oi  eictrenia  importance  the  whole 
Attic  oQiuitay  was  wa0»cd«  At  the  time  of  Aiisto- 
piwBf%  tbesa  maetings  weya  held  in  the  Pnyii»  a 
higa  sfikissnlar  buUding  on  the  slope  ctf  A^nnt 
Lycabtttna,  wsitward  of  tba  Areopagus,  compris- 
iiig  am  area  of  tw^ve  tJumaand  square  yards.  It 
was  seated  tosmi ;  and  on  the  ude.  toiw^rds  the 
iM  waa  a  roetmin  far  the  i^akez%  eut  out  of  the 
lock,  ten  tet  in  height,  with  a  flight  of  steps  lead* 
i^gup.tait  ThAPiytan^wcreproeidentsof the 
council  of  five  hundred*  which  was  composed  of 
dtizens  chosen  by  lot :  fifty  from  each  of  the  ten 
parishes,  or  demi,  of  Athens.     This  senate  was 


subdivided  into  ten  sections,  of  fifty  each ;  the 
members  of  which  were  styled  Prytanes,  and  were 
all  of  the  same  demus.  They  acted  as  presidents 
of  the  council  and  assemblies^  each  in  turn,  some 
3S  or  ^  days*  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of 
354  days.  The  turn  of  each  demus  was  deter- 
mined by  lot^  and  the  four  supernumerary  days 
were  given  to  the  party  last  in  order.  To  obviate 
the  difiiculty  of  too  many  heads,  each  50  waa 
again  subdivided  into  five  bodies  of  10  each,  its 
Prytany  being  also  portioned  out  into  five  periods 
of  7  days  each ;  so  that,  only  10  senators  presided 
for  a  week  over  the  rest.  A  chairman,  again,  was 
chosen  from  these,  for  each  day.  The  Prytanea 
received  a  drachma,  about  eightpence-halfpenny, 
for  each  day  they  sat.  They  had  also  a  building, 
for  their  private  meetings,  called  the  Pry  taneum ; 
a  refectory,  in  which  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  term  of  office,  and 
feasted  ambasst^ors  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages. 

The  office  of  Archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of 
Athens*  was  at  that  period  an  annual  one.  Qehad 
eight  associates :  one  over  the  religious  establish-* 
ment,  another  over  the  war  department,  and  six 
coundllprs  or  assessors.  As  a  mark  of  office,  the^ 
wore  chapkts  of  myrtle;  and  there  were  very 
stidngent  laws  against  any  one  who  offered  them 
insult.  Their  power  waa  not  very  great,  and 
principaUy  of  a  municipal  nature.  At  the  expire 
ation  of  their  year  of  service*  the  Axchons  were 
admitted  to  the  upper*  more  aristocratic  and  im* 
portant  council  of  the  Areopagus,  whose  powers 
were  much  more  extensive— extending  even  to  life 
and  death. 

The  comedy  of  *^  The  Achamians,"  theearliest  com* 
plete  piece  of  Aristophanes  which  has  come  down 
to  US,  was  represented  at  the  Lsmean  festival  in 
the  sixth  year  of  tho  Feloponnesian  war,  which 
corresponds  to  the  third  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad,, 
or  B.C.  426,  while  Buthydemus  was  Archen*  and 
three  years  after  the  deatii  of  Pericles. 

The  Lenean  festival  w:as  one  of  the  four  feasts 
of  Bacchus,  so  called  from  avw,  (lenus*)  a  wine- 
press, and  was  e^brated  about  the  shortest  day. 
The  subject  of  ^*  The  Acbamians  "  is  as  follows  :*-» 
Some  young  Athenians*  in  a  drunken  frolic,  went 
to  Megara,  and  carried  cff  a  lamous  courtezan,  by 
name  Simosthe.  The  Megarians,  irritated  in  their 
turn*  carried  off  two  inmates  from  the  cBtabUsh- 
ment  of  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles*  and 
latterly  his  wife-*-4ihe  Mary  Wolstoncraft  of  her 
day:  and  thiB*aceording  to  Aristophanes,  Plutarch* 
and  Atheneos,  strange  though  it  may  appear, 
was  the  ehief  occasion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war*. 
Pericles  decreed  the  penalty  of  death  against 
any  Migftriftir  who  should  be  found  in  the  Attic, 
territory.  Archidamns  king  of  the  Lacedemon- 
ians, sent  deputies  to  the  AUi,eiuans,  to  request  a 
levooation  of  this  decree ;  but  Pericles  opposed 
this  strongly,  and  earned  it  his  own  way.  Other 
causes*  besides*  having  conspired  to  render  the 
in)iabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  hostile  to  the 
Athenians*  war  was  declared.  The  rural  popula- 
tion retreated,  with  what  effects  they  could  carry 
with  them^  to  the  capital^  and  sent  Uieir  flocks  to 
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Euboea*  The  LacedftmoniimSy  with  their  alliesy 
among  whom  were  the  Boeotians,  invaded  Attica, 
led  on  by  King  Archidamns,  and  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory :  cutting  down  the  vines,  and  penetrating  as 
far  as  Achame,  a  village  about  six  miles  from 
Athens.  Their  intention  in  thus  devastating  the 
country  was  to  bring  the  Athenians  to  a  general 
action,  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  Athens ;  or 
to  rouse  the  Aehamians  to  revolt,  when  they  saw 
their  lands  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  and  their 
own  government  giving  them  no  aid.  Pericles, 
according  to  Plutarch,  considered  it  too  dangerous 
to  hazard  Athens  in  a  battle  against  sbcty  thou* 
sand,  for  so  numerous  was  the  army  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  B<eotia ;  and  consoled  the  natives  by 
telling  them,  '^That  plants  would  grow  again  after 
being  cut  down,  but  men  once  down  were  gone  for 
ever.'* 

Pericles  firmly  kept  his  purpose,  without  being 
influenced  by  the  clamour  of  party.  The  Aeham- 
ians loudly  Insisted  on  battle,  backed  by  the  tur- 
bulent Cleon,  who,  from  the  rostrum,  incited  the 
people  against  Pericles,  at  that  time  absent  at  the 
head  of  the  army  at  Megara. 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  sought  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  barbarous  princes.  Nym- 
phodorus  of  Abdera,  having  come  to  Athens,  had 
negotiated  an  alliance  between  the  republic  and 
Sitalces  king  of  Thrace,  his  brother-in-law ;  and 
Sadoc,  son  of  King  Sitalces,  received  from  the 
Athenians  the  right  of  citizenship.  They  also 
hoped  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Persia  ;  and  sent,  accordingly,  ambassadors  to 
these  monarchs. 

Whilst  in  expectation  of  these  auxiliaries,  the 
war  still  went  on ;  and  those  who  were  weary  of 
sufiering,  loudly  declared  for  peace.  Among  this 
number  was  Aristophanes ;  and  the  aim  of  this 
comedy,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of  his,  was  to 
show  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  cause  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Athens  and  Lacedemon.  The 
fate  of  Socrates  proves  what  a  powerful  engine  was 
the  Athenian  comic  muse. 

The  principal  character  in  the  piece,  Dicsopolis, 
tired  of  war,  comes  to  the  place  of  assembly  in  the 
Pnyx,  resolved  to  bring  on  the  question  of  a  peace 
against  all  opposition.  He  is  found  sitting  solitary 
in  the  house,  while  the  citizens  are  idling  about 
the  market-place.  Shortly  after,  the  Prytanes 
take  their  seats,  and  the  herald  demands,  *^  Who 
wishes  the  parole  ? "  Amphigod  proposes  a  peace 
With  Lacedsmon,  and  is  hunted  from  the  assembly. 
Ambassadors  sent  from  Athens  to  the  King  of 
Persia  are  next  introduced  on  their  return,  bring- 
ing with  them  Pseudartabas,  envoy  from  that 
monarch.  Then  Theorus,  ambassador  to  Sitalces 
king  of  Thrace,  arrives,  and  Dicieopolis  exposes 
the  mode  in  which  these  worthies  mystify  the 
good  folks  of  Athens. 

Amphigod,  whom  Dicfeopolis  had  commissioned 
to  go  and  negotiate  a  private  tnaty  of  peace  for 
himself  with  the  Lacedemonians,  returns,  bringing 
it  with  him;  but  the  Aehamians,  who  are  im- 
placable enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  wish  to 


maul  the  man  who  made  this  trace.  A  furi6u8 
band  of  them  arrives  at  the  moment  when  Diceo- 
polis  is  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus;  he,  to 
escape  their  wrath,  menaces  vengeance,  not  upon 
themselves,  their  wives,  or  children,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  but  upon  their  sacks  of 
charcoal!  for  the  Aehamians  were  the  charcoal 
purveyors  of  Athens.  On  this  a  parley  takes  plaoe, 
and  he  is  permitted  to  state  his  advice  upon  the 
war ;  but  before  commencing  his  oration,  he  de- 
mands from  Euripides  the  loan  of  some  rags,  and 
the  accoutrements  of  one  of  his  tragic  heroes,  in 
order  to  be  more  pathetic,  and  produce  a  stronger 
impression  on  his  audience.  The  buffooneries  of 
this  scene  are  a  bitter  satire  on  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides. 

DiceopoHs  commences  his  discourse  by  proring 
that  all  their  wrongs  do  not  arise  from  the  Laee- 
dsmonians.  One  portion  of  the  chorus,  which  is 
composed  of  old  Achamian  charcoal-burners,  sides 
with  him.  The  other  regards  him  as  an  enemy ; 
and  calls  in  against  him  the  €reneral  Lamachus. 
He  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  to  Diesopolis, 
who  finally  opens  a  private  market  for  the  Megar- 
ians  and  Boeotians.  A  Megarian  first  a[rrive8,  who 
makes  known  the  misery  to  whicli  the  interruption 
of  commerce  with  Athens  has  rednoed  his  country. 
C9n8trained  by  famine  to  sell  his  little  daughtersi 
he  puts  them  in  a  sack  and  carries  them  to  market, 
offering  them  to  Dicieopolis  as  young  pigs,  which 
produces  a  multitude  of  rather  obscene  jokes  and 
equivoques.  A  sycophant,  or  public  informer,  next 
appears  on  the  stage,  who  tlireatens  to  denounce 
the  Megarian  as  a  contraband  dealer.  Diceopolis 
silences  him  in  a  summary  manner ;  when  a  Boeotian 
arrives,  bringing  to  market  vegetables,  game,  fowls, 
an4  fish  in  abundance ;  with  which  Diccopolis, 
having  provided  himself  plenteonsly,  prepares,  in  a 
merry  way,  to  celebrate  ^  the  feast  of  cups."  A 
servant  of  Lamachus  arrives  to  purchase  some  of 
the  dainties  for  his  master,  but  meets  with  a  re- 
fusal ;  shortly  after,  more  complaoency  is  shown 
to  a  young  married  lady,  who  begs  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  iht  Thebaiu, 
for  she  detests  a  war  whidi  threatens  to  separate 
her  husband  from  her  almost  on  their  wedding- 
day. 

An  invasion  of  the  enemy  on  the  Attic  temtoxy 
is  suddenly  announced.  General  Lamachus  is 
obliged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  anny,and 
march ;  whereupon  Dicieopolis  turns  his  military 
preparations  into  ridicule,  whilst  he  himself,inrited 
to  a  feast  by  the  Priest  of  Bacchus,  enjoys  tbe 
sweets  of  peace.  At  last  Lamachus  is  brought  on 
the  stage,  sorely  wounded,  and  deploring  the  mis- 
fortunes of  war ;  his  pacific  fellow-citizen  rejoices 
at  the  part  himself  has  taken,  and  rallies  Lamachus 
on  his  ill-luck,  while  the  chorus  votes  him  the  skin 
of  wine  for  being  the  best  toper  at  the  joyous  feast 
of  cups ;  and  the  play  concludes  by  his  praises 
being  sung,  seated  in  his  glory  on  tihe  well-filled 
wine-skin.  We  shall  not,  however,  enter  upon 
the  actual  spirit  of  this  comedy  till  next  chapter 

{To  be  conHmied,) 
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Mb.  Godley  ia  an  American  Trayelkr  of  a  quite 
new  description.  He  is  a  well^ucated  and  well^ 
infonned  gentleman  of  the  county  Leitiim.  His 
object  in  -dating  America,  where  it  wai  not  merely 
to  gratify  a  liberal  and  intelligent  cnrioeity  which 
had  previonsly  led  him  to  other  oonntries,  may 
have  been  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  Canada 
as  an  EDdgratian-field ;  and  to  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  reoent  Irish,  and  other  emigrants, 
who  lui;¥e  either  been  Toluntary  exiles  or  sent 
oat  at  the  expense  of  goyemment.  Another  im- 
portant object  was  the  state  of  religion,  or  rather 
the  ecdesiastleal  prospects  and  tendencies  of  the 
New  World.  The  Ti^yeller  s  obseryations  are 
detailed  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  his  father, 
and  other  friends ;  which  haye,  howeyer,  been 
lerised,  and  probably  extended  for  publication. 
Bat  the  main  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Grodley  is,  that 
be  is  a  Puseyite— Hur  what  he  terms  a  Cathalio  Fro- 
testant*— ayowedly  and  fenrently,  and  a  Conserya- 
tire  of  tlie  sect  of  "  Young  England."  This  ia 
certamty  an  immense  improyement  upon  the 
Orange,  or  Protestant-Ascendancy  man  and  High 
Toiy  of  past  times.  Mr.  Godley  ought  to  look 
with  a  mote  charitable  eye  upon  those  reyolution- 
aiy  eyeiftts  and  innoyating  opinions  which,  in 
ai]  probabOity  haye,  though  indirectly,  made  him, 
and  others  of  the  rising  generation,  what  they  are. 
— ^Wh&tey er  may  be  thought  of  some  of  his  opin- 
iona,  he  will  commend  himself  to  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  reflecting  minds,  for  the  generally  can- 
did spirit  in  which  he  has  written.  Though  tainted 
\nyithe  occasional  dogmatism,  which  is  inseparable 
firom  modem  ^  Catholicity/'  he  is  neyer  bitter  nor 
iatirica].  He  says^  too  truly,  that  books  of  all  sorts 
have  been  written  upon  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, which  have  but  one  conmion  characteristic — 
^taHn,'*  There  are,  howeyer,  more  exceptions 
than  Mr.  Godley  remembers.  Mr.  Combe,  Mias 
Kartinean,  Abdy,  and  Stoart,  all  of  them  Liberals, 
aie  hoiMmiAble  exceptions.  And  what  a  contrast 
do  the  American  writers  upon  England — ^Wash* 
ington  Trying,  Willis,  and  Miss  Sedgwick— pre- 
sent to  the  Halls,  Hamiltons,  Buckinghams,  Trol- 
l<^»es,  and  DiekettsesI  In  deprecating  the  most 
unwise  and  injurious  spirit  in  which  English 
TftyeOen  speak  of  America,  our  Catholic  Conser- 
tite,  whUe  holding  many  opinions  diametrically 
o^oeite  to  those  held  by  the  great  majority  of 
American    citizens,   candidly  confesses,  or  pro- 

dttms  tha^^- 

In  enefgy,  enterprise,  peraeyeranee,  saji^ity,  activity, 
and  varied  resoiureea;  in  all  the  fisu^aUies,  in  short,  which 
contrihate  to  produce  what  is  now  technically  called 
ttaterial  ctvillBation,  and  which  haye  always  in  a  pecn- 
liar  manner  distingniehed  the  BriticAi  from  the  Conti- 
icBtal  Eer^peaos,  theie  is  aedispntuig  the  superiority  of 
the  Amtrioaiaa  to  ovrselyea.  Whereyer  they  haye  a  fair 
field  for  the  exercise  of  them,  they  beat  us.  Their  ships 
sail  better,  and  are  worked  by  fewer  men;  their  settlers 
pay  more  for  their  land  than  our  colonists,  and  yet  nn- 
denell  them  in  their  own  maricets;  whereyer  adminis- 
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traUye  talent  is  called  into  plsy,  whether  in  the  manage* 
meat  of  a  hdtel,  or  a  ship,  or  a  prison,  or  a  factory,  there 
is  no  competing  with  them :  and,  after  a  little  inter- 
course with  them,  I  was  not  surprised  that  it  should  be 
so :  for  the  more  I  trayelled  through  the  country,  the 
more  wae  I  struck  with  the  remaskdsle  ayerage  intelli- 
genoe  which  prevails :  I  neyer  met  a  stupid  American: 
I  neyer  met  one  man  firom  whose  conyersation  much  in- 
formation might  not  be  gained,  or  who  did  not  appear 
ikmiliarwith  life  and  business,  and  qualified  to  make  his 
way  in  them.  TiMre  is  one  singular  proof  of  the  gen- 
eral energy  and  eM>Mity  fw  basiaess  wfaieh  eaarly  habits 
of  self-dependence  have  produced  :  almost  eyery  Ameri- 
can understands  politics;  takes  a  lively  interest  in  them; 
(though  many  abstain,  under  discouragement  or  disgust, 
ftom  taking  a  practical  part;)  and  is  fkmihar,  not  only 
with  the  affairs  of  his  own  township  or  county,  but  with 
those  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union;  almost  every  man 
reads  about  a  dozen  newspapers  every  day,  and  will  talk 
to  you  for  hours^  {tant  hien  que  mal,)  if  you  will  listen  to 
him  about  the  tariff,  and  the  bank,  and  the  Aahburton 
treaty.  Now,  anywhere  else  the  result  of  all  this  would 
be  the  neglect  of  private  business ;  not  so  here.  An 
American  seems  to  have  time,  not  only  for  his  own  af- 
iSurs,  but  for  those  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  find  it 
easy  to  reconcile  the  apparently  inconsistent  pursuits  of 
a  bustling  politician  and  a  steady  man  of  business.  Such 
a  union  is  nurely  to  be  met  with  in  England;  never  on 
the  Continent. 

Were  we  to  ascribe  this  confessed  superiority  to 
the  entire  freedom  of  religion  and  to  democratic  in^ 
stitutions,  Mr.  Godley  would  probably  dissent;  but 
to  what,  then,  is  it  to  be  attributed  1  One  more 
remark  we  must  giye  upon  Trayellers  in  the  United 
States,  which  follows  an  assertion  that  the  Ameri-^ 
can  people  entertain  much  more  friendly  feelings 
for  the  French  nation,  than,  for  their  arrogant  or 
scoffing  ancient  kindred  of  England  : — 

If  we  turn  to  M.  de  Toc^eville,  or  M.  Chevalier,  we 
must  admit  (whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not)  that  at 
least  they  appreciate  America  better  than  we  do.  Their 
imaginations  are  filled  with  the  destinies  of  the  mighty 
continent  which  they  are  surveying,  and  their  attention 
occupied  with  the  great  experiment  of  republican  insti- 
tutions which  they  find  there,  the  results  of  which  they 
anticipate  at  certainly  reaetwe  to  an  iny^artant  extent 
upon  Europe;  and  they  have  neither  time  nor  incliiiation 
to  laugh  at  and  ^  show  up  "  the  manner  in  which  the 
Americans  eat  their  meals,  or  the  posture  in  which  they 
sit  at  the  theatre,  or  any  snob  minor  peenliarities  as  in 
their  larger  riew  are  lost  in  comparison  with  more  im- 
portant features.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
a  great  many  finny  and  amusing  books  about  egg-eating 
and  tobacoo-chevring,  and  all  £e  crambe  deeiee  reeocta, 
which  Mrs.  Trollope  began,  and  on  which  every  succeed- 
ing traveller  has  been  ringiog  the  ohangee  ever  since; 
but  I  think  I  may  fairly  ask,  have  wenot  enough  of  them  t 

Enough,  and  ten  times  more  than  enough,  have 
we  had  of  this  low-minded,  cockney,  or  dandyfied 
stuff,  of  which  we  have  sur^y  now  seen  the  last. 
The  traveller  who  shall  hencefiorth  indulge  in  this 
vein,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  a  low  writer,  but 
a  bad  citizen — ^meriting  to  be  denounced  by  both 
the  countries  alike* 

Mr.  Godley  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  a  steamer, 
and  first  broke  ground  in  Boston  and  Lowell,  in  July 
1842.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  spent  a  consider-' 
able  time  in  Boston*  His  Traetarian  notions  break 
out  early,  and  accompany  him  everywhere  ;  and 
80  do  his  peculiar  political  predilections.    He  was 
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properly  introdaoed  by  good  letters,  a  preliminary 
which  now  appears  absolutely  necessary  for  gain- 
ing admittance  into  the  best  American  society^  and 
was  everywhere  very  well  received.  A  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  ills  to  which  all  travellers  must  be 
liable  wherever  they  go,  seems  to  have  been  borne 
with  cheerfnl  philosophy.  America  must  be  grow- 
ing a  cheaper  country  to  travel  in,  every  ye^r ; 
at  leasty  in  the  Northern  States.     Mr.  Godley 

tells:--- 

I  only  pa&d  about  Ds.  M.  m  my  Cue  from  Bostoa  te 
Mew  Yoric,  (the  distaiioe  Is  about  300  miles,)  and 
Oi.  from  New  Yovk  to  Albany,  (160  milsi.)  The 
hdtelS)  too,  ave  extremely  ebeap,  eonsideiing  the  Owe 
and  aocommodation  whioh  they  itfooKi,  onless,  indeed, 
the  tiaveller  fequires  the  use  of  private  apanments. 
The  highest  prioe  whioh  I  have  hessd  of>  in  the  northern 
states,  is  two  dollars,  (8b.  6d.,)  and  at  msny  exeellent 
hdtels,  it  is  only  \\  dollar  per  day.  This  includes  board, 
lodging,  and  the  payment  ef  serrants;  and  I  have  nerer 
Ibaad  an  objeotion  made  to  the  supply  of  meals  at  separ* 
ate  hours,  nor  an  addittonal  efauge  in  eonsequeaee ; 
tbouf^,  of  eourse,  very  few  people  require  thesi,  or  it 
would  be  objected  to.  The  attendanee  of  serrsats  is 
mffleient,  Mid  the  *  enlMne  "  In  the  larger  towns  as  ftood 
as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  country;  indeed,  the  hStela 
are  almost  the  only  places,  I  am  told,  where  there  is 
tolenble  oookery  in  Amerioa.  I  can  well  imagine  the 
disgust  of  an  Ameriean,  who,  after  enjoying  the  ueual 
variety  1  ef  an  English  bill  of  ftm — ^the  greasy  mutton 
shop  and  sodden  tart— finds  a  bill  of  Ss.  6d.  brought  in, 
besides  **  the  waiter,  if  you  please.  Sir."  Regretfully 
does  he  dwell  in  ^irit  upon  the  four  meaLs  a-day  of  the 
Astor  House,  or  the  Tremont,  comprising  every  imsgin- 
able  European  and  American  dish,  in  unlimited  profti- 
lion,  and  the  short  and  itemless  bill  which  follows  them. 

Temperance  is  increasing — 

Those  that  drink,  drink  Madeira  and  Champagne. 
Peninsular  and  German  wines  are  hardly  ever  called 
Ibr.  I  have  been  maeh  surprised  at  the  small  quantity 
that  is  drunk  at  dinner.  Very  often  at  a  table,  at  whi<& 
fifty  people  are  sitting,  you  see  only  one  or  two  bottles 
of  wine,  and  no  beer.  The  Americans  have  not  inherited 
our  taste  for  malt,  and  water  is  the  unirersai  beverage. 
Those  who  drink,  do  so  after  dinner  at  the  bar,  where 
there  is  a  perpetual  concoction  of  every  kind  of  eupho- 
nious compound,  such  as  mint-julep,  sherry-cobler,  egff- 
nog,  Ate. :  on  the  whole,  however,  in  those  h6tels  which 
I  &ve  seen,  the  temperance  in  using  spirituous  liquors  is 
very  remarkable. 

Mr.  Grodley  ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  and 

spent  eome  days  at  the  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the 

height  of  the  seooon,  but  did  not  enjoy  his  sojoom. 
Here  we  an  ^  making  believe  to  be  exoeediagly  gay, 
and  looking  as  if  we  thought  it  the  greatest  bore  in  the 
world.  There  is  none  of  tim  l«iiMs-a^2er  and  dkAMUe^ 
which  is  the  redeeming  point  about  a  Oerman  bath.  One 
is  obliged  to  dress,  with  the  thermometer  at  90%  as  though 
one  were  in  London  or  Paris,  (not  that  I  do,  but  I  ought,) 
or,  indeed,  more  se :  Ibr  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so 
large  a  proportion  of  highly-dressed  men  and  women. 
The  Parisian  fiMhions  of  the  day  are  carried  out  to  their 
extreme,  detestably  ugly  as  they  are.  Really,  the  mo- 
dem European  (and  American)  costume  gives  a  woman 
the  appearance  of  something  between  a  trussed  fbwl  and 
an  bomp-glses. 

Some  noted  duellists  were  pointed  out  at  the 
Saratoga  Springs,  and  some  atrocious  anecdotes 
are  related.  It  is  thought  a  virtue  in  Ame- 
rican duels,  tiiat  they  always  mean  real  businees, 
and  are  not  those  caricatures  of  a  barbarous  custom, 
which,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  sufi&ce  to  appease 
wounded  honour  in  England.   . 

Mr.  Grodley's  mere  travels  relate  much  more  to 
C«iiad»  thM  to  thi  Unitod  St»tee^  though  Ano. 


rican  Institutions  are  more  provocative  of  discussion 
than  the  internal  condition  of  the  British  Provinces. 
We  find  Lord  Sydenham  praised  for  a  course  of 
policy,  undoubtedly  entitled  on  many  points  to  the 
approbation  of  all  good  Tories ;  and  still  more  Sir 
Charles  Bagot.  We  copy  out  but  one  brief  passsge 
from  the  speculations  on  the  probable  consequences 
of  a  rupture  between  America  and  Britain-^n 
event  the  most  fatal  in  its  consequences  that  could 
befall  the  civilized  world  from  the  general  scourge 

of  war:— 

If  England  is  more  pacifically  inclined  than  other 
countries,  it  is  because  her  policv  is  principally  con- 
trolled by  the  monied  and  middle  classes,  and  by  those  of 
the  upper  ranks  who  are  suffieiently  enUghtened  to  see 
the  dMigen  and  the  evils  of  war :  Amerioa  ought  to 
avoid  it  as  cautiously,  but  wmld  not,  because  the  goToni- 
ing  body  has  not  suoh  comprehensive  views.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Americans  would  have  made  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  M^Leod's  trial  a  caxut  belli  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Among  the  Continental  governments,  on  tho 
contrary,  where  the  military  class  is  all-powerfiil,  and 
where  the  policy  is  greeted  by  an  irresponsible  head, 
who  feels  none  of  the  material  suffering  consequent  upon 
war,  there  must  always  be  a  chance,  limited  chiefly  by 
the  poverty  whioh  most  of  them  labour  under,  of  tn- 
quent  and  long-eontinned  wars,  because  they  have  con- 
paratively  Kttle  to  lose  by  them.  Democracy  and  despot* 
ism  are  both  warlike;  but  the  former  is  only  calculated 
for  sudden  efforts,  unless  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try be  such  that  the  mat€rial  interests  of  the  masses 
would  not  be  promoted  by  peace  :  this  was  the  case, 
perhaps,  in  Fnooe,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  can  very  seldom  occur. 

AU  this  may  be  briefly  answered  by  the  question 
of>  whether  in  modem  times  the  democratic  or 
monaxobical  and  ariatoofatio  fcmna  of  government 
have  been  the  most  chargeable  with  originating 
wars — ^wars  of  disputed  succession ;  wars  for  con- 
quest ;  wars  for  personal  revenge,  or  spleen. 

With  respect  to  the  hostile  feeling  which  is  said  to 
exist  in  America  towards  England,  I  think  1  must  con- 
firm the  impression,  as  far  as  regards  the  masses  of  the 
population,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  newq>aper  press, 
and  the  character  of  the  speeches  at  public  msetiiigB; 
both  of  whioh  must,  to  a  great  extents  be  an  iudex  of 
popular  feeling,  as  well  as  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
in  directing  and  fostering  it  in  their  turn.  The  statesmen 
of  America,  and  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  gener- 
ally, far  from  psjrticipating  in  this  feeling,  appear  to  ma 
te  entertain  and  express  more  friendly  sentimsntB  to- 
wards us  than  our  countrymen  in  general  reriprooate ; 
but  the  popular  mind,feedling  as  it  does  upon  the  absurd 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  miserable  and  enslaved 
state  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  and  the  pride  and 
privileges  of  her  aristoeraey,  and  taught  to  coniiidor  ber 
as  the  unnatural  parent,  and  as  the  only  powerAil  rivsl 
of  America,  politically  and  commerciiJly,  is  certainly 
disposed  to  detract  from  her  glory,  and  to  exult  in  her 
misfortunes. 

One  would  think  that  it  was  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England 
which  made  the  Americans  dislike  England.  The 
people  and  government  are  held  to  be  two  distinct 

interests. ^A  new  argument  is  thus  advanced 

for  restraining  tha  reckkas  ftyle  inwhiohEnglub 
writers  speak  of  America ;— * 

We  must  reeelleet  that  whenever  the  messes  raise 
their  voices,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  frderal  govern- 
ment must  obey  at  once  :  whatever  may  be  the  opisioB 
of  statesmen,  capitalists,  or  judges,  it  is  the  popular  feel- 
ing which  must  be  conciliated,  if  the  Ameriean  goTem- 
ment  is  to  be  our  friend;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  in  tbo 
importance  to  both  countries  of  mutual  good  ^jj^^ 
•am  Sony  and  aigry  ifhMi  X  8M  people  jdoiag  nMw^sNJ 
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to  tte  irritotidil  fbr  wliidl  tiiere  alre^y  eziBt  bo  miuiy 
Mtanl  and  ineTitable  «aiiie8,for  the  nke  «f  giring  point 
(•  a  fftoryy  Ukd  proeuriag  aale  for  a  book. 

We  find  a  better  deacription  of  Lower  Canada^ 
IB  particolary  in  this  book,  that  we  have  met  with 
io  any  recent  book  of  American  Travels.  Indeed, 
late  British  tourists  seem  to  know  much  more  about 
the  Bad  IndiaDs  than  the  French  Canadians.  Of 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Q^uebec,  it  is  said,-^ 

In  no  p%rt  of  the  world  hare  I  seen  a  more  beautiful 
eoantry,  or  a  more  happily-circumBtanced  peasantry; 
they  hare  no  taxes  whatever  to  pay;  they  etgoy  the  free 
and  nttdistiirbed  exercise  of  their  Daith,  and  bear  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  clergy  only;  eaeh  man  is  the  indepen- 
dent proprietor  of  his  own  farm ;  poverty  and  distress,  in 
our  sense  of  the  words,  are  unknown  :  for  if  on  any  farm 
there  are  too  many  hands  for  its  cultivation,  they  have 
only  to  occupy  fresh  land,  which  can  be  procured  at  a 
nominal  price,  or  to  go  into  the  StateS)  or  the  Upper 
Prorineej  during  the  harvest,  where  an  industrious  man 
can  e&m  a  dollar  a-day  at  that  season;  (and  the  means 
of  transport  are  unrivalled  in  rapidity  and  cheapness.) 

So  cheap,  that  a  deck  passage  from  Q»uebec  to 
Montreal  is  only  one  shilling.  What  made  these 
people  rebek  !  No  one  could  tell^  if  it  was  not 
the  senseless  animosity  of  race  and  religion ;  or 
— *'Dor  more  nor  less  than  madness.^* 

The  fact  is,  that  a  few  intriguing  lawyers  and  political 
i^tatoiB,  irritated  by  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the 
£BgIiahracey  and  by  not  possessing  what  they  eonsidered 
a  due  share  or  political  influence  and  executive  patron- 
age, went  aboat  preaching  sedition  among  these  simple 
'k&bitans,'^  and  disseminating  the  wildest  theories  about 
their  becoming;  **  une  erande  nation  Canadienne,*\  in 
which  ease  gold  would  flow  in  upon  them,*  and  every 
thing  go  well :  one  village  revolted^  beeaose  they  wanted 
to  gii  rid  of  a  toll-gate ;  another,  because  the  seigneur's 
mill  was  too  faar  from  them;  and  so  on. 

There  were,  howeTer,  more  reasonable  causes  of 
RToit  than  are  here  recognised ;  and  if  any  one 
wish  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  we  refbr  them 
to  our  own  pages.*  The  mischiefs  of  such  move- 
ments never  lenninate  with  themselves.  A  bitter 
wed  18  Isffc  to  spring  up  after  remaining  long 
dormant :  at  this  moment^  the  recollections  of  the 
BebeUion  of  1796  in  Ireland  are  felt  after  genera-> 
tions  have  elapsed.  Of  the  Canadian  insurrection 
Itissaid^ 

They  are  bitterly  sorry  far  their  folly  now;  but  of 
cwne  the  hnmiags  and  executions  whieh  took  place 
daiing  the  rebellion^  have  not  tended  to  allay  the  bad 
feeling  which  existed  between  Frenoh  and  English,  and 
^tween  the  people  and  the  government :  so  that  at  tins 
nomenty  probably,  the  aaimosity  of  race  is  almost  as 
bitter  as  it  is  described  to  be  by  Lord  Durham. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Godley's  mind,  to  find 
hfan  tracing  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  difficulties 
that  have  arisen  in  Canada,  to  Mr.  Pitt  giving  the 
people  a  representative  constitution  before  they 
were  flt  to  work  it.  But  when  that  period  might 
hsfe  arrived,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  A  man  will 
sot  walk  idone  the  better  ^  sooner,  that  the  child 
was  not  permitted  to  try  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
though  he  might  he  liable  to  falls.  But  those  who 
give  any  people  a  free  form  of  government,*  and 
then  attempt  to  control  its  usef  ol  exercise,  do  in- 
(M  miscalculate.  Mr.  Grodley  likes  the  French 
Canadians — ^not  the  worse,  probably,  that  they  are 
not  very  **  enlightened,''  and  are  "  «  hons  enfans^'* 
tad  like  what  he  imagines  ^e  loyal  peaftantry  of 
La  Vend^. 

*  Sw  TWi  Magazine,  voLii.  p.  439, 


It  was  a  time  oi  general  distress,  both  in  the 
States  and  Canada^  when  Mr*  Godley  was  in  Ame- 
rica«  Capitalists  were  failing ;  and  incomes  were 
in  many  cases  reduced  one  half,  but  with  this  impor- 
tant distinction  from  the  Old  Country,  that  ther^ 
was  no  destitution  among  the  working  class. 

A  traveller  would  observe  no  difference  in  the  appar- 
ent occupation  of  the  people  :  their  wages  fall,  indeed, 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  fitil  of  profits;  but  tiiey 
are  still  high  as  compsjred  to  out  rates,  and  no  individuiU 
is  ever  thrown  on  tiie  eommanity  for  support  There 
are  neither  beggars  nor  poor-laws  in  Canaday  and  though 
both  must  eventually  oenW|  I  trust  that  time  is  yet  dis- 
tant. 

The  farming  or  emigration  prapeots,  and  prao- 
ticabilities  of  Canada,  are  what  most  deeply  in*- 
terest  English  readers  ;  and  they  will  find  here 
a  good  deal  of  information  that  bears  every  mark 
of  being  well-considered  and  judicious.  Mr.  God- 
ley  remained  for  some  time  at  a  settlement  on  th^ 
Grand  River,  or  Ottawa,  which  is  the  first  hd  de- 
scribes. 

This  IS  a  complete  spedmen  of  a  '^  settlement "  of  the 
better  order :  the  houae  iit  prettily  situated  in  a  eaaJl 
clearing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  forest  scenery,  finom  which  it  derives,  by  the 
way,  an  unlimited  supply  of  mosquitoes.    ... 

Our  hosts  complain  a  good  deal  of  the  want  of  society, 
and  still  more  «f  the  want  of  servants  :  the  last  is  a 
•srious  grievanse  to  people  accustomed  to  be  waited 
upon.    They  never  can  get  any  but  raw  labourers. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  labour  here,  at  two  shil* 
lings  for  a  day's  wages;  and  the  supply  Arom  emigration 
is,  as  in  all  the  agricultural  districts  of  Lower  umada, 
by  ne  means  so  large  as  one  would  exped  Provisions 
are  cheap  :  Is.  per  bushel  for  oats;  Is.  8d.  per  bushel 
for  barley;  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  for  beef  and  mutton^ 
and  not  above  three  fiurthings  per  lb.  for  pork,  are  the 
common  prices.  Wheat  will  be  this  year  probably  not 
more  than  9s.  per  bushel;  buildhig,  i<k>,  js  very  eneapL 
from  the  abundance  of  material;  but  aU  articles  or 
luxury  are  dear,  particularly  manufactures.  I  am  in^ 
elined  to  think  that  in  the  mania  fbr  Upper  Canada^ 
people  injudiciously  neglect  the  Lower  Province. 

The  severitv  of  the  climate,  and  the  want  of 
English  neighbours,  and  English  social  customs,  h^ 
considers  more  than  compensated  by  the  eompara* 
tive  cheapness  of  land,  and  other  advantages.  Of 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  now  resided  he 
remarks-^ 

Most  part  of  this  seigniory  is  peopled  by  English  and 
Scotch  settlers;  there  are  also  some  Americans,  who  are 
as  usual  the  moat  active  and  prosperous  farmers  on  the 
estate,  and  invariably  prosper;  and  a  colony  of  Irish,  icAo 
are  very  fmuch  the  reverse,    Mr.  ■  tells  me  they  are 

all  deeply  in  debt,  even  at  the  very  low  rent  which  they 
are  liable  to  pay,  (£1, 4s.  per  lot  of  ninety  aeres,)  and 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  exert  themselves,  or  iaiprove 
their  oonditioa. 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  church  at  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, where  we  saw  a  congregation  of  very  well-dressed 
and  respectable-looking  people:  they  almost  all  came  on 
borsebaek,  or  in  the  wagons  of  the  country,  which  dur- 
ing service  were  tied  to  the  railings  of  the  ehnrohysrd. 
As  in  all  the  American  villages,  there  are  here  places  of 
worship  for  more  varieties  of  Protestantism  than  Bos- 
suet  ever  dreamed  of.  After  service,  we  visited  some  of 
the  farmers'  and  peasants'  houses.  The  latter  were 
French  Canadians,  and  delighted  me  much  by  the  cour* 
teous,  respectful — I  was  going  to  say  gentiemanUke— 
manner  with  which  they  received,  and  talked  to  us. 
Their  language  is  of  course  not  Parisian,  but  perfectlv 
Intelligible  to  any  one  who  is  a  tolerably  good  French 
scholar,  much  more  so  indeed  than  is  the  case  in  many 
of  the  provinceaof  •  old  France.  The  houses  are  gener> 
'  ally  good-sized,  tolerably  furnished,  and  clean;  the  beds 
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partiotilvlyeOmfortable-lookiiig,  and  there  is  invariably 
a  lazge  stoTe.  The  costume  of  both  men  and  women  is 
pietvxwque,  from  the  rariety  of  colours  which  they  make 
use  of.  ...  These  Canadian  labourers  live  in  a 
kind  of  rustic  plenty,  eating  meat  erery  day  except 
.^  jonrs  maigres/*  and  having  always  barley  and  oaten 
meal  ad  lUyitum.  Till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
they  always  had  wheaten  bread,  each  man  growing 
enongh  for  his  own  consamption  ;  but  latterly  they  have 
almost  ceased  to  sow  any  on  account  of  the  ^  fly,"  of 
which  we  have  been  hearing  so  much,  and  are  reduced 
to  Uyc  on  tiie  inferior  gratn,  which  Is  considered  a  great 
hardship.  This  fly  has  come  up,  like  all  barbarous  in- 
raders,  from  the  eastward;  and  having  ravaged  Maine, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Quebec  distriet,  is  now  threat- 
ening the  frontiers  of  Upper  Canada.  No  preservative 
has  been  discovered  against  its  attacks ;  but  in  those 
districts  where  it  first  appearedy  they  got  rid  of  it,  I  am 
told,  by  ceasing  to  sow  any  wheat  for  two  or  three 
years,  so  that  it  died  out,  for  want  of  nourishment. 

The  Upper  Canadians  are  exceedingly  alarmed 
at  the  threatened  approach  of  the  destructive  in- 
sect. Mr.  Grodley  got  among  the  '^  lumberers,"  at 
Bytown,  itself  a  mushroom  growth  of  the  last  few 
years.  They  axe  a  wild,  mongrel  race,  whose 
reckless  habits  remind  one  of  the  mahogany  chop* 
pers  of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  as  described  by  old 
navigators.  The  traveller  was  fond  x>f  field  sports 
and  contrived  to  have,  occasionally,  a  few  days 
shooting,  by  way  of  diversifying  his  pursuits, 
though,  on  the  whole,  Canada  is  a  bad  sporting 
country.  The  hunters  are  all  for  the  pot.  To 
the  north  of  Kingston,  the  country  has  been  so 
little  cleared  that  the  deer  still  approach  the  few 
settlements ;  at  one  of  them,  on  Lobra  Lake,  some 
rather  good  sport  wftsobtained.  Knapp's8tation,alto- 
gether,is  most  invitingly  sylvan,  and  very  Canadian. 

Figureshvout  a  oomfortable-looking  wooden  house,  on 
the  very  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake,  twenty  miles  long, 
but  narrow,  and  studded  with  hundreds  of  small,  rocky, 
pine-covered  islets ;  said  house  occupied  by  a  sturdy  old 
woodsman  of  about  sixty,  his  wife,  three  stout,  good- 
natured  sons,  two  daughters,  and  four  hounds  (of  the 
Igngiiali  dwarf  foxhound  breed,  I  should  think.) 

The  old  gentleman  is  son  of  a  U.  £.  loyalist,  (as  those 
Americans  weie  called  who  adhered  to  the  British  cause 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  after  it  was  over,)  and  preserves  intact 
an  hereditary  antipathy  to  the  Yankees ;  his  house  has 
often  been  visited  by  officers  upon  shooting  parties,  and 
he  remembers  all  their  names  and  doings  wonderfiilly: 
so  that  between  sporting  topics-and  mutual  acquaintan- 
ces, we  are  at  no  loss  for  conversation.  They  soon  got 
us  some  fish  Just  caught  fo/r  dinner,  which,  with  brown 
bread  and  spring  water,  conatltated  a  &re  simple  enough 
for  a  hermit's  taste. 

The  beds  were  the  dreadful  drawback  upon  Mr. 
Knapp's  dwelling.  The  idea  of  attempting  to 
sleep  in  them  wm  given  up  after  the  first  night. 
Everything  else  was  tolerable  to  sportsmen  resolved 
to  be  pleased.    It  is  said^ 

Our  host  lives  very  well,  i,  e,  plentif\illy,  but  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  He  is  not  much  of  a  farmer,  and 
produces  uo  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  his  family  ;  his  live  stock  consists  of  six  cows,  two 
hones,  and  a  good  number  of  pigs  and  poultry;  the  visits 
of  sportsmen  like  ourselves,  and  occasional  speculations 
in  lumber,  give  him  what  money  he  requires  for  clothes, 
&c.,  and  he  has  venison  and  fish  for  the  taking.  What 
more  does  he  want,  as  far  as  worldly  goods  are  coneem- 
ed  t  The  whole  fiimily  were  most  kind  and  attentive  in 
their  treatment  of  us,  and  nothing  could  be  more  mo- 
derate than  the  remuneration  which  we  had  been  told  it 
was  usual  to  offer,  and  with  which  they  appeared  per* 
fectly  satisfied. 


Mr.  Gt)dley  considers  that  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  Western  States  of  America  ought  to  be  a  de- 
cisive reason  against  emigrants  preferring  them  to 
Canada.  While  he  was  in  Canada,  their  produce 
also  was  of  little  or  no  value.  In  Ohio,  pork  fed  in 
the  woods,  was  selling  at  ^  a  lb.,  and  wheat  at 
Is.  per  bushel. 

We  shall  now  give,  as  a  specimen,  the  descrip- 
tion of  two  kinds  of  emigrants ;  as  Mr.  Godley's 
facts  may  be  more  generally  acceptable  than  his 
reasomng  on  past  events,  or  his  speculations  for 
the  future.  On  board  a  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario, 
he  met  with  a  countryman  from  Derry,  employed 
as  a  common  sailor. 

He  came  out  five  year8.ago,a  single  man,  with  nolhiiig 
but  his  passage-money,  his  health,  and  his  hands.  He 
got  immediate  employment  at  Montreal,  and  afterwards 
came  on  to  the  Upper  Province,  where  wages  were  higher: 
he  has  received  on  an  average,  (working  generally  in 
summer  on  a  fium,  or  on  boa^  a  lake-Meamer,  where 
no  skill  is  required,  and  lumbering  in  winter,)  twelre 
dollars  per  month  besides  his  keep,  which  he  values  at 
six  or  eight  dollars  more,  (the  ordinary  price  at  one  of 
their  boarding-houses,)  and  has  never  been  idle  for  a 
single  day.  This  year  he  has  invested  his  savings, 
which  amount  to  400  dollars,  in  100  acres  of  wild  lud, 
lying  close  to  the  lake,  and  about  ten  miles  from  Hunil- 
ton ;  and  intends  after  this  fall  to  build  a  shanty  on  his 
farm  and  commence  chopping.  He  says  he  can  clear 
(alone)  about  an  acre  per  week  ;  so  that  by  spring  he 
will  have  about  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  ready  for  crop- 
ping :  after  the  first  year  all  will  be  plvn  s«i]iag,aQd 
he  mmst  get  on  if  he  continnes  healthy  and  induBtrioos. 
At  Hamilton  I  hsbd  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  a  travelling  companion,  whose  aoqumtance  1 
hi^  made  at  the  Falls,  and  who,  like  myself,  was  on  Ms 
way  to  Woodstock.  He  has  just  come  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  Ms  object  is  to  look  about  him  in  different 
parte  of  the  country  previous  to  buying  a  htm.  and 
settling  ;  and  as  he  has  obtained  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  consulted  the  best  authori- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  it  nay  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  you  the  result  of  his  calenlar 
tions  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  gentleman-emigrant  Let 
us  suppose  him  to  possess  a  capital  of  £1600.  Of  this 
he  may  invest  £300  in  land ;  for  which  he  will  get  a  fans 
pretty  well  cleared,  and  in  the  best  situation,  of  150 
acres,  with  a  log-cabin,  where  he  can  live  for  a  year  or  two, 
ready  built ;  and  £200  more  in  stocking  it ;  there  n- 
muns  £1000,  which,  at  8  per  cent,  will  be  worth  £80 
a-year.  Out  of  the  produce  <Xf  his  farm  he  ought,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  calculation,  to  pay  three  servants  or  labourers, 
(two  men  and  a  woman,)  who  vrill  cost  in  wages  abont 
£75  per  annum,  keep  himself  and  them  in  proTisions, 
and  pay  ordinary  farm  expenses,  such  as  seed,  Ac; 
leaving  his  whole  remaining  inoome  to  spend  upon 
clothes,  sundries,  and  improvements :  if  he  finds  his- 
self  getting  on  well,  he  may  by  degrees  invest  more  of 
his  principal  in  land  ;  but  100  or  150  acres  are  undoubt- 
edly quite  enough  to  begin  with.  To  reduce  the  calcn- 
lation  to  its  lowest  term,  he  may  expect  for  the  present 
to  get  board  and  lodging  for  the  interest  of  the  £500 
which  he  has  expended,  and  his  own  htbour ;  bat  then 
every  year  his  land  is  rising  in  value,  not  only  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  own  exertions,  but  from  the  operation  of 
external  causes,  as  the  country  advances,  and  railroads, 
canidB,  dec.,  are  opened.  Such  are  my  friend's  ooneln- 
sions :  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge  of  their  reasonable- 
ness ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  tha*  a  gentle«SB,tbat 
is,  a  man  inexperienced  in  practical  fiyrmiag,  and  BBsble 
or  unwilling  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  can  hardly 
hope  to  pay  and  keep  his  labourers  and  himself  ont  of 
the  produce  of  his  fkrm,  at  least  at  the  present  rate  of 
prices. 

There  is,  we  imagine,  no  donbt,  wiialever,  thai  the 

calculation  is  erroneous. 

(To  be  canimmd,) 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

Tki  Foftmmes  of  ih4  FaUonan.  By  Mrs.  Goidmi, 
aathoreas  of  ^  Three  Nights  in  a  Life-time^"  &o. 
3  TVlnmta.    London :  Sftnndezs  ^  Otley. 

This  is  s  oommon-place  tiorj,  about  oonunon^plaoe 
cbuMten,  with  a  Torn  of  lomantio  Mniiment  mnsiag 
tlinmi^  it;  aad  though  tmlTO  Tolnmes  might  be 'written 
on  Oe  ounit  plan,  ahaost  aa  easSy  ae  three,  it  amnses  by 
te  lifb-lilwy  though  often  flat  eeenes  and  dialogaes,  ^Hule 
its  moral  tendency  is,  throughont,  not  merely  nnezoep- 
ftiamble,  b«t  ezo^ent.  The  Faloonars  ue  a  fiunily  of 
sadent  descent  in  the  Sonth  of  Scotland,  who  hare 
gxaduaUy  l^en  into  decay  from  a  yariety  of  causes;  but 
espeeially  from  the  eztraTagant  tastes  and  habits  that 
10  strongly  diaiaeterized  that  period  of  tianation  in 
Seottish  eocMty  which  is  hardly  yet  «umounted«  It  is 
1  striking,  tiiough  by  no  means  an  inexplicable  foot, 
that  as  the  rent  of  land  increased  in  Scotland,  and 
indeed  OTor  all  Britain,  so  did  mortgages  and  debts ; 
•ad  in  mon  rapid  progression.  This  story  opens  with 
thstasnl  of  Mr.  Faloenar,  the  laird  of  Cargarth,  who 
lesres  aa  estate  so  deeply  encumbered  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  redemption  ;  and  a  family  of  four  children. 
Yet  his  dying  entreaty  to  the  heir  is,  to  keep  the  acres 
IflgeUisr.  The  Falconars,  like  all  other  fomilies  of  old 
Seottish  gasftry,  have  aa  innumerable  traki  of  maiden 
anots,  uneles,  cousins,  kith,  kin,  and  allies;  each  of  whom 
has,  in  the  stoiy,  his  indiTidual  character,  or  rather  his 
personal  cue.  They  are,  particularly  the  more  anti- 
quated set,  often  as  amusing  as  ignorance,  prejudice, 
•bstiney,  Mgotry  to  old  habits,  and  excessive  fkmily 
pride,  wiQ  permit  them  to  be.  One  fiault  of  the  piece  is 
the  oTer-crowding  of  the  fignm  on  the  canvass.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  all  the  different  groups  in  view,  and 
araeh  less  in  memory.  In  short  the  picture  wants  heepiitg^ 
thooi^  the  aepagate  details  are  often  not  merely  distinct, 
hat  true  and  firely.  There  is  no  plot  worthy  of  the 
oaaie,  nor  aay  inddent  but  of  the  commonest  kind  ;  and 
yet  the  book  gives  a  very  just  notion  of  the  Scottish 
•qiiireaiuhy — ^the  most  **  distinguished  "  class  of  Scottish 
*  beat"  sooiety  that  remains,  now  that  the  nobility  are 
mrivmsally  alMentees  from  its  metropolis,  if  not  altoge- 
ther from  the  country,  and  professional  men  eyerywhere 
regarded  as  a  secondary  class. 

The  Falconars  are  most  amiable  and  ^'intellectual" 
yonag  pei^le,  cumbered  with  a  weak  and  peevish 
mother,  who  feels  nothing  so  much  as  those  reduced  dr- 
cumstanees  which  her  extravagance  and  indolence  had 
helped  to  create.  The  Livingstones,  the  near  relatives 
of  the  FahMmaxs,  are  an  immensely  rich,  aspiring,  and 
fiunily.  The  ikther  is  a  vain  and  pompous  par- 
above  his  rank  to  a  Fblconar.  His  cue  is 
to  speak  of  how  much  everything  organic  and  inor- 
ganic has  cost  him,  and  to  value  it  accordingly  ;  his 
lady's  to  keep  up  her  acquaintance  in  high  society, 
and  marry  her  frahionable  and  good-lookiag  daughters 
to  advaatage.  Of  the  Balmayaes,  another  group,  the 
passion  of  the  laird  is  to  direct  and  manage  aU  sorts  of 
parish  busiaees.  He  is  for  ever  over  head  and  ears  in 
new  lines  of  road  and  new  cuts  ;  and  though  otherwise 
gped-natuxed,  he  is  on  such  subjects  not  a  little  litigious. 
His  seooad  brother  is  an  Ediabnigh  WJS.,  leelding  ia 

vouxi.— aObGjtxv. 


Heriot  Row,  well-connected,  of  ooorse,  ^d  well  to  do ;  and 
aU  the  ladies  of  the  gentlemen  are  cut  on  nearly  the  same 
pattern  of  worldllness  and  small  ambition — each  lady  in 
herown  sphere  striring  to  push  forward,  and  each  worship- 
ing rank,  and  fashion,  and  wealth,  vrith  an  idolatry  com- 
bining vrith  selfishness  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.  The  para- 
sites, aadmale  aadfrmaletoadiesofthesefamilies  are  more 
original  than  themselves.  In  the  splendid  country  mansion 
of  the  millionaire  Livingstone,  three  of  these  play  their 
respective  parts  at  the  same  time  ;  and  all  to  admira- 
tion. Nor  are  these  dependent  spinsters  altogether  dis- 
honest ;  they  are  merely  despicable ; — ^the  creatures  which 
a  false  system  of  social  manners  forms,  when  it  forbids 
single  gentlewomen  to  earn  an  independent  subsistence 
by  their  own  exertions.  The  most  diverting' of  the 
diversified  female  characters  of  the  story,  are  Miss 
Annie  Falconar,  the  grand-aunt,  and  Miss  Elisabeth, 
the  aunt  of  the  Falconars.  They  are  genuine  types  of 
the  Scottish  laird's  daughter  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  of  a  race  not  yet  quite  extiuot  in  Scotland. 
Mrs.  Falconar,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  re- 
moved to  a  small  house  in  Edinburgh,  where  her  eldest 
son  was  studying  for  the  Scottish  bar,  while  her  two 
younger  children  still  attended  masters.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Eleanor,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  and  her 
youngest,  Clara,  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen,  were  one 
morning  ^indicted"  to  visit  these  formidable  maiden 
aunts  in  Maitlaad  Street,  aad^ — 

In  a  few  minutes  they  found  themselves  in  the  small 
and  somewhat  formal  diawing-room,  where,  in  a  goodly 
arm-cdiair,  covered,  like  the  rest  of  Uie  furniture,  vrith  a 
large-patterned  brown  and  yellow  chintz,  sat  that  for- 
midable Miss  Annie  herself,  busily  engaged  in  knitting. 

The  whole  aspect  of  this  room,unc1ui.nged  from  day  to 
day,  was  as  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memories  of  the 
young  visiters,  as  any  scene  is  wvbt  to  be,  where  people 
have  strong  associations,  whether  of  pleasure  or  the 
reverse,  experienced  vrithin  its  precincts,  and  connected 
vrith  its  risible  accessories.  As  Clara,  the  most  viva- 
cious and  least  patient  of  the  two  sisters,  took  her  seat 
on  one  of  the  brown  and  yellow  chairs  beside  Aunt 
Annie's  little  table,  she  glanced  round  the  apartment 
vrith  a  tragi-comio  expression  of  recognition  ;  each  ob- 
ject serving  to  caJl  up  tb  her  mind  some  particulars  of 
one  or  other  of  the  many  lectures  and  admonitions  to 
which  she  had  listened,  vrith  her  eyes  dwelling  on  these 
outward  things,  thenceforward  endovred  vrith  strange 
power  to  recaU  them.  Tliere  hung  the  curtains,  in  tiEe 
self-same  folds  ;  there  stood  the  couch  between  the  vrin- 
dows,and  the  old-ftehioned  settee  by  the  fire-place,  in 
the  self-same  angles;  the  little  oddly-shaped  chairs, 
which  looked  as  if  nailed  to  the  walls  against  which 
they  were  placed  ;  the  china  jars  filled  vrith  pot-pourri; 
the  round  tea-table,  covered  by  a  brown  cloth  ^edg^d 
vrith  yellow  binding,  and  ornamented  in  the  centre  by  a 
curiously-japaaned  card  and  counter  box  ;  the  loo-table, 
folded  up  against  ^e  wall,  and  covered  in  the  same 
manner — ^in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  carved  ivory 
tea-chest,  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  quarto  yolumes 
of  ''  Brown's  Bible  ;"  the  antique  pianoforte,  deficient 
in  two  octaves  of  the  keys  b^onging  to  modem  instnx- 
ments ;  the  commode  at  the  bottom  of  the  room — ^its 
lower  compartment  curtained  vrith  yellow  silk— -its 
two  upper  shelves  containing  a  collection  of  sermons 
and  devotional  books,  some  of  Charlotte  Smith's 
and  Mrs.  Roche's  novels,  Rowe's  "  Letters  from  the 
Dead  to  the  Living,"  **  Thomson's  Seasons,"  *  The 
Sentimental  Journey,"  ''I>ougla8's  Baronage  of  Scot- 
land," and  the  large  illustrated  copy  of  the  **  Gentle 
Shepherd ;"  the  huge  screens  on  eitner  side  of  the  fire- 
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pbce,  of  An  oblonis  Bquare  form^  ireviTed  in  onr  own  day, 
worked  in  immense  bunches  of  nses,  carnationBy  and 
nondescript  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  upon  a  ground  in 
Bhmw-coloured  silk,  by  the  hands  of  Aunt  Annie  herself, 
and  her  sister,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Balmayne ;  Annt 
Annie's  own  arm-ohair,  which  nerer  seemed  to  haye 
mored  one  inch  from  its  own  comer  ;  her  small  table, 
whereon  lay  her  knitting-bag.  Aunt  Elizabeth's  work- 
V>z,  a  newspaper,  and  a  volume  of  sermons ;  the  hearth- 
rug, in  the  cen^e  of  which  reposed  an  enormous  white 
cat,  decorated  with  a  red  morocoo  collar — ^the  footstools, 
of  once-brilUaat  worsted  work — ^monuments  of  the  in- 
genuity of  Aunt  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  LiTingstone  in  their 
school-days ;  the  old-fashioned  Dresden  ornaments  on 
the  mantel-piece  :  eyerything,  down  to  Aunt  Annie's 
large  chased  gold  Watch,  which  regularly  lay  at  the 
same  side  of  her  table— ^md  her  rich,  black,  rustling 
silk-gown,  layender  shawl-handkerchief,  and  high,  ela- 
borately-plaited laee-oap ;  eyerything  was  eloquent  in 
its  mute  records  of  the  past,  awe-inspiring  in  its  immut- 
ability. 

The  old  lady  herself  was  seated  bolt  upright  In  her 
chair ;  for  she  belonged  to  that  nearly  extinct  race  of  old 
ladies,  whose  backs  were  never  known  to  rest  for  sup- 
port against  the  softest  cushions  of  the  softest  seat.  Of 
a  taller,  statelier,  and  more  commanding  presence  than 
her  niece  Elizabeth,  Aunt  Annie's  whole  appearance 
betokened  a  healthy  and  vigorous  old  age,  an  appearance 
not  belied  by  the  &ct.  It  is,  indeed,  indubitable,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  that  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  age  we  live  in  is,  the  superior  health  and 
vigour,  mental  and  bodily,  of  our  grandmothers  and 
great-aunts,  to  ours,  their  degenerate  descendants.  .  .  . 
Aunt  Annie's  feelings  of  family  pride  being  stronger  than 
those  of  Annt  Elizabeth,  in  whose  eyes  wealth,  fashion, 
and  worldly  splendour,  were  everything, — ^this  point  of 
difference  caused  some  variety  in  their  modes  of  thinking, 
usually  very  much  alike.  Thus,  whereas  Aunt  Elizabeth 
firmly  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  her  rich  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Livingstone  of  Femevlee,  Aunt  Annie's  venera- 
tion for,  and  glory  in,  bis  wealth  and  consequence,  were 
sometimes  clouded  by  the  recollection  of  his  deficiency 
in  ancient  birth  ;  and,  heartily  as  her  niece  and  she  con- 
curred in  the  triumphant  sensations  caused  by  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  Misses  Livingstone, 
she  yet  regarded  with  a  far  deeper  feeling  of  admiration 
the  noble  young  lady  who  had  lately  become  their  elder 
brother's  vrife.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  Aunt 
Annie,  in  common  with  most  old  ladies  of  her  class, 
considered  the  climax  of  her  sex's  virtue  to  consist  in  a 

ferfect  familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of  needlework, 
n  fact,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  she  conceived  the 
daughters  of  a  good  family  to  have  been  created  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  sew,  whilst  unmarried;  and, 
when  they  changed  their  maiden  condition,  to  increase 
the  consequence,  and  extend  the  connexions  of  their 
house 

^  Sit  down,  my  dears,"  said  she;  ^Elizabeth  has  gone 
out  again.  But  I  suppose  she  told  you,  Eleanor,  t£bt  I 
wanted  a  little  conversation  with  you!" 

^  Yes,  Aunt  Annie,"  replied  Eleanor;  ^  and  we  should 
have  been  with  you  sooner,  but  that  we  were  obliged  to 
go  first  to  Mrs.  Balmayne's ;  and  there  we  met  ^tilda 
Wellwood,  which  detained  us  a  little — ^it  was  so  long 
since  we  had  seen  her." 

^  You  met  Matilda  Wellwood  there  1  It  was  perfectly 
proper,  then,  to  remain  a  little  longer.  Oh,  dear,  ay !  it 
is  most  desirable  for  you  all  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
cultivating  the  regard  of  the  Wellwoods.  And  Mrs. 
Peter  Balmayne  is  a  very  charming  person  too,  and  has 
a  sincere  regard  for  you  all.  She  was  here  the  other 
day,  and  reaUy  said  a  great  deal  that  I  wish  you  had 
both  heard.  Indeed,  I  urged  her  myself  to  speak  to  you 
both  on  the  same  subject ;  for,  as  I  said  to  her,  young 
people  cannot  be  too  gratefril,  when  their  friends  take  the 
trouble  of  advising  them.  But  she  very  justly  observed, 
that  advising  was  often  a  thankless  office;  tiie  more 's 
the  pity,  my  dears." 

Eleanor  stole  a  glance  at  Qara.         .... 
But  €3a|a  wisely  held  her  peace  ;  and  ier  sister  merely 


replied,  in  a  gentle  Toiee,  ^  Indeed,  Aunt  Annie,  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  ever  had  any  advice  from  Mrs. 
Peter :  so  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  tell  whether  it  would 
be  thanklessly  received  or  not." 

"  Maybe  not,  Eleanor.  It  is  very  possible  that  people 
may  refrain  from  offering  advice,  where  they  see  it  would 
not  be  well  taken.  Qua,  my  dear,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
see  a  hole  in  your  glove." 

*'  Oh,  dear  1 "  exclaimed  Clara,  in  dismay  ;  '^  so  there 
is,  I  declare  !  It  must  have  burst  since  I  came  ont 
May  I  look  for  ablack  silk  thread  in  Aunt  Elizabeth's 
work-box^  Aunt  Annie,  and  mend  it  1" 

«  You  may  do  so,"  replied  Aunt  Annie,  aolemnly ; 
"  but  it  would  have  been  more  to  your  credit  to  have 
mended  it  before  you  left  the  house,  Clara." 

^  Indeed,  Aunt  Annie,  I  assure  you,  there  was  no 
hole  when  I  put  on  my  gloves." 

'^  But,  Aunt  Annie,"  said  Eleanor,  half  smiling,  ^  I 
thought  you  had  been  very  fond  of  music.  Yon  admire 
the  two  Livingstones'  music  so  much,  Aunt  Elizabeth 
tells  me." 

^  The  Livingstones  have  plenty  of  time  for  mnsio, 
Eleanor.  Girk  of  their  fortune  may  do  anything  they 
like  ;  but  I  must  say,  I've  no  notion  of  girls  putting  off 
their  time  with  music  and  nonsense,  that  would  be  far 
better  employed  sewing  their  seam.  I  wish  yon  two 
could  bring  your  minds  a  little  better  to  conform  to  your 
circumstances  ;  and,  I'm  sure,  I  wish  you  were  half  as 
neat-handed  as  your  cousins,  the  Livingstones.  It  would 
set  you  better,  Eleanor,  to  be  sitting  at  your  work,  when 
people  call  upon  you  in  a  forenoon,  than  fykin'  with 
paint-brushes  in  a  half-dark  room,  which,  I'm  sorry  to 
hear,  is  the  way  your  mornings  are  spent.  You'll 
never  call  at  my  niece,  Mrs.  Livingstone's,  and  find  her 
girls  idling  away  their  time  in  that  way ;  there's  always 
some  nice  ladylUce  work  or  other  in  iMr  hands." 

^  1  assure  you.  Aunt  Annie,  Clara  and  I  do  a  great 
deal  of  work.  I  dare  say,  if  we  had  as  many  morning 
visiters  as  the  Livingstones,  I  should  not  be  able  to  sit 
at  my  painting  in  the  forenoon.  But,  you  know,  at  this 
season  the  town  is  quite  empty ;  and  I  don't  know  a 
mora  delightM  resource  against  weariness  or  melan- 
choly, than  a  variety  of  occupations  at  home." 

"  Occupations,  indeed  I "  retorted  Aunt  Annie,  indig- 
nantly. "  Bonny  occupations  for  poor  people !  The 
world 's  greatly  changed  suice  my  young  days.  In  my 
time,  we  wouldn't  have  needed  to  speak  about  being 
weary  or  melancholy,  when  wo  were  sitting  at  our 
seam,  and  employing  ourselves  in  a  proper  manner.  Bat 
this  just  comes  of  all  that  folly  and  nonsense  yoar  poor 
fkther  used  to  put  into  your  head,  about  talents,  and 
cleverness,  and  all  that.  There 's  been  ftr  too  much 
of  that ;  and  your  brother,  Alfred,  he  fires  np  like  a 
turkey-cock,  and  speaks  the  same  kind  of  stuff,  when- 
ever anybody  attempts  to  give  him  a  little  rational  ad- 
vice about  either  of  you.  Instead  of  tpending  money 
in  nonsensical  painting  and  music-books,  you  ought  hoth 
to  refiect  how  necessary  it  is  to  taw  money  for  your  ap- 
pearance in  society;  to  dress  you,  so  as  to  do  credit  to 
your  fiunily.  All  the  music  and  painting  in  ^e  world 
will  never  get  either  of  you  a  good  establishment;  and 
I  'm  sure  that 's  of  far  more  consequence,  in  your  situa- 
tion, than  it  is  in  most  people's.  It's  wonderfiil  how 
far  a  little  money  will  go  in  dressmg  people  that  are 
neat-handed  about  doing  things  tor  themselves.  In  my 
opinion,  a  woman  has  nothing  to  do  with  cleverness :  it  f 
of  far  more  eonsequenoe  to  be  perJUe,  and  understand 
the  managing  of  a  house  properly;  and  I  wish  either 
of  you  may  ever  make  much  figure  that  way,  as  long  as 
you  keep  your  present  notions/' 

An  awftil  pause  followed,  only  broken  by  the  click  of 
Aunt  Annie's  knitting-pins,  and  the  loud  purring  of  the 
eat.    Neither  of  the  sisters  ventured  on  speech. 

ffleanor  had  just  reoeived  the  honour  of  an  invitation 
to  aoeompany  her  aunts  to  Femeylee  ;  and  thia  waa  the 
eaose  of  her  now  being  sent  for. 

«  This  brings  me,  Eleanor,  to  what  I  wished  *«  »y  *^ 
you.  You  have  availed  yourself  of  your  aan^  Mrs. 
Livingstone's,  most  kind  inyitatiofl,  for  which,  I  hQP«J 
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f»ii  fhiikk6A  W  ill  ft  pfop^raad  gnteftal  numner.  Now^ 
yoa  are  aware  wbat  a  rery  Bplendid  eetabliahment  your 
aunt  keeps,  and  how  necessary  it  is,  (though  I  dare  say 
there  will  not  be  much  gaiety  going  on  during  your 
stay,)  that  her  niece  shall  make  a  snitable  appearance 
in  her  house.  Especially  as  you  are  going  with  me,  I 
MB  anxious  About  this  ;  so  I  want  a  flttle  oonreisation 
with  yon  abont  your  dress." 

^  Thank  you.  Aunt  Annie,"  said  Eleanor,  much  re- 
lieTed.  ^  I  was  just  looking  oyer  my  wardrobe  this 
moming.  You  know  I  hare  not  had  occasion  for  dress 
this  long  while  *  ahd  moUming  does  not  adtiit  9i  much 
Tiiiety,  bttt^ " 

"  That 'ft  all  yery  thie,"  interrupted  Aunt  Annie; 
"  but  people  require  to  make  a  proper  appearance  in 
mourning  as  well  as  in  anything  else.  Now,  I  hope 
yonr  moUier  do68  not  mean  to  insist  upon  your  contiun* 
iflg  to  wear  your  bombasine  and  crape  at  Ferneylee  t 
They  wont  do  there,  you  know ;  aud  you  haye  a  yery 
handsome  black  silk  dress  that  Would  answer  much  bet- 
ter for  the  moming." 

**  I  dare  say  mamma  will  make  no  difficulty  about 
that,"  replied  Eleanor.  "  She  merely  desired  us  to  put 
on  our  bombasines  fbr  a  few  days,  oil  account  of  poor 
Major  Moray's  death." 

*  Very  proper.  Well,  then,  yen'tB  got  that  gowil  for 
the  moming  ;  and  you  had  better  put  on  your  black  and 
white  muslin  to  trayel  in,  for  silk  gets  so  cmshed  in  a 
carriage  ;  and  it'll  wonderfhl  how  much  longer  people's 
tilings  look  decent  whbn  they're  taken  care  of.  But 
whst  kind  of  a  dinner-dress  haye  ydn! " 

'^  Why,  none  but  that  black  silk.  X  had  it  made  with 
t^o  bodies,  one  for  the  moming,  and  another  for  the 
eyening.  I  wore  it  that  day  Alfred  and  I  dined  with 
you,  Aunt  Annie,  when  the  Balmaynes  were  here. 
Don't  you  think  it  Will  do,  considering  that  I  am  in 
fflouming!'* 

*  It  may  do  tery  well,"  pronounced  Aunt  Annie,  **  if 
there's  nobody  there  but  onrselyes.  It  certainly  wouldn't 
raise  you  in  the  opinion  of  your  aunt,  or  her  e±cellent 
husband,  to  see  you  too  eztrayagantly  dressed.  But  if  it 
irere  to  happen  that  Mrs.  Liyingstone  had  a  large  party 
at  dinner,  in  the  handsome  manner  they  conduct  things, 
it  wouldn't  do  for  you  not  to  appear  in  fhller  dress. 
It's  not  for  the  credit  of  the  family  that  you  shouldn't 
be  like  other  people.  On  talking  the  matter  oyer  with 
my  niece  Elizabetb,  therefore,  I  haye  determined  to 
present  you  with  a  black  satin  gown."  Hereupon,  Aunt 
Annie  slowly  dmw  fh)m  her  capacious  pocket  a  green 
morocco  pocket-book  of  goodly  dimensions,  from  which 
she  proceeded  to  count  out  ten  pounds>  then  handed 
them  acrosfi  the  table  to  her  niece. 

"  There,  my  dear :  now  I  hope  you  will  m&ke  yourself 
fit  to  appear  at  your  aunt's  house." 

"  Yon  are  extremely  kind,  Aunt  Annie,"  said  Eleanor, 
bhxsliing  fnm  a  yariety  of  emotions  not  altogether  of 
pleasure,  the  style,  of  the  donation  being  none  of  the 
most  flittoing.    '^  I  am  yery  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am 
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"Now,  1  hope  you  will  set  about  ft  iWth  judgment, 
Eleanor.  1^  afraid  you're  not  much  of  a  judge  of 
ntins ;  but  I  wish  you,"  &o.,  &c. 


Eleanor  WM 
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**  Stop  a  moment.  Did  you  tell  Eleanor  about  the 
cirriage-boxes.  Aunt  Annie! " 

*  That 's  trae,  my  dear.  No.  Eleanor,  there 's  only 
tiro  of  the  boxes  in  town  along  with  the  carriage,  knd 
Elizabeth  and  I  will  require  them  both." 

"  Besidta,"  intermpted  AUnt  Elizabeth^  ^  where 
would  be  the  use  of  Eleanor's  haying  one  ?  She  won't 
haye  the  carriage  to  come  back  in :  she  won't  remain 
•0  long  lA  you  and  1,  aunt.  So,  Eleanor,  you  must  con- 
triye  to  get  your  tldngs  into  as  small  a  trank  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  remember,  it  must  be  sent  here  on  Monday 
ni»ht.  Be  sure  you  recollect  that.  We  can 't  be  kept 
waiting  for  it  on  Tuesday." 

"  I  shall  take  care  to  haye  it  sent  oyer  in  time.  Aunt 
^xabeth,"  said  Eleanor.  ^  A  small  thihk  and  carpet- 
bag will  hoM  sa  I  shmU  require." 


*^  Very  well.  Now,  be  BUM  that  y«u  den't  take  • 
large  trunk.  Indeed,  if  you  dO|  it  must  go  by  the  ear* 
rier.  I  giye  you  fear  warning  Of  that.  The  caxriaga 
must  not  be  oyerloaded.  And  now,,  take  care  you  don't 
keep  us  behind  the  titne  on  Tuesday  moming." 

^  No,  no ;  depend  upon  me,  Aunt  Elizabeth.  Good** 
bye." 

**  Oh,  my  dear  I "  sighed  Aunt  Annie,  as  her  niece  i^ 
preached  to  bid  her  Sirewell ;  "  I  'm  sure  I  wish  to 
goodness  you  would  go  to  Urquhart's,  and  get  all  these 
long  ditjiukU  ringlets  cut  off  I  Really^  you  lo€k  like  no- 
body else!" 

'*  What,  Aunt  Annie ! "  ^lolaimed  Gtm,  with  an  ir- 
repressible burst  of  indignation ;  ^  would  you  cut  off 
EUen's  beautiful  ringlets  f " 

*^  Indeed  would  I,  Clara ;  and  all  yours  too^  if  I  had 
my  will  of  it.  I  hate  the  sight  of  them,  they  're  so  affected- 
like." 

**  YeB>  indeed,"  added  Aunt  Elizabeth,  energetieally, 
^^  they  are  abominably  affbeted.  See  how  diflbrent  tho 
Liyingstones  look  with  thftir  nice  orlpA  eurLi  1" 

^  Ay,  yery  different  indeed  1 "  said  Aunt  Annioi  in  a 
moumfhl  tone. 

**  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  them.  Aunt  Annie  ;"  said 
Eleanor.  ^  But  Alfred  would  neyer  fbrgiye  me  if  I  w^n 
to  cr^p^  my  hair." 

^  Oh,  ay  I  that's  always  the  way,  Eleanor.  Alfred 
and  you  will  take  no  adyice  from  anybody." 

We  must  now  see  the  old  ladies  and  their  charming 
niece  set  forth  on  their  grand  expedition* 

Eleanor  ascended  the  steps  of  the  door,  where  abead|f 
stood  Mr.  Liyingstone's  trayelling  carriage,  which  thip 
postboy,  assisted  by  Aunt  Annie's  housemaid,  was  bilsily 
engaged  in  pacldng  with  the  carriage-boxes  and  yarioufl 
supernumerary  ttmiks.  As  Eleanor  yiewed  the  yolumi- 
ndus  preparations  made  by  her  aunts  for  their  joumey^ 
she  no  longer  wondered  at  their  rigid  prohibition  of  her 
taking  a  large  trank,  since  the  carriage  could  certainly 
not  haye  contained  its  liying  occupants,  had  its  burden 
of  inanimate  matter  been  much  augmented.  The  front 
door  flew  open  as  ^e  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
gaye  to  ylew  the  lobby,  where,  fbll  in  the  midst,  stood 
Aunt  Annie,  attired  in  a  black  silk  cloak  of  the  widest 
dimensions,  still  further  amplified  by  a  large  shawl  be- 
neath, and  a  long  chinchilla  tippet  outside  It,  Whilst  H 
well-crammed  muff  of  the  same  material  contained  her 
hands.  Aunt  Elizabeth  adyanced  from  the  baok-sceneS| 
her  little  trim  person  rendered  as  large  as  possible  by 
a  thick  wadded  sUk  pelisse,  and  prodigious  shawl ;  she 
was  followed  by  a  staid,  old-f^hioned-looUng  elderly 
personage,  who  acted  as  lady'-in-waiting  to  her  aunt 
and  hersehft  This  attendant  nymph  carried  two  large 
bandboxes,  and  haying  deposited  her  burden  on  the  floor 
of  the  lobby,  near  the  front  door,  retired,  and  presently 
returned,  bearing  two  others  of  a  smaller  size,  two 
dressing-cases  in  leathern  coyers,  and  an  enormous  work- 
bag,  choke-fhll.  Then  came  a  carpet-bag,  and  then  a 
m^tiplidty  of  little  parcels  put  up  in  paper,  and,  lust 
of  all,  a  tent  for  carpet-wonc,  carefully  coyered  oyer 
with  canyass,  which,  after  much  pushing  aud  hoisting, 
was  safbly  de|)osited  behind  the  carriage-seat,  where  it 
threatened  no  small  detriment  to  the  backs  and  shonldera 
of  the  occupants.  The  other  articles  enumerated  were 
all  destined,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  accommo- 
dated tDtthin  the  carriage ;  but,  as  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure. Aunt  Annie  wisely  deposited  herself  therein.  The 
middle  seat  was  then  pulled  out  for  Eleanor,  who 
squeezed  herself  into  the  narrowest  possible  compasi^ 
in  order  to  leaye  room  for  the  ingress  of  Aunt  Elizabeth; 
but  eyen  this  scarce  seryed  the  purpose  of  admitting  the 
latter.  When  at  last,  howeyer,  she  had  happily  effected 
an  entrance,  then  commenced  all  the  moying,  and  shak- 
ing, and  settling  themselyes,  with  which  fidgety  people 
begin  the  work  of  trayelling  in  a  carriage ;  then  the 
nearly  hopeless  task  of  stowing  ftway  tiie  luggage,  the 
pushing  the  carpet-bag  under  the  seat,  which  would  not 
admit  it,  the  placing  it  lengtiiways  at  the  bottom  of  the 
carriage,  a  motion  decidedly  negatiyed,  nobody's  feet 
could  get  down  for  it^  the  finally  settling  it  on  eikd  be^ 
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tvfoen  tbie  two  annte,  ^  if  Eleanor  would. just  sit  a  little 
more  forward ;"  tiien  the  etnffing  of  parcels  into  the 
earriage-pockets.  ^  The  nmbrellae  1 "  screamed  Annt 
Annie,  as  the  door  was  being  closed. 

«  Tlie  umbrellas  and  parasols  I "  echoed  Aunt  Elisa- 
beth. 

Back  flew  the  housemaid  into  the  lobby,  and  retuned 
with  two  green  silk  umbrellas,  and  two  Inown  parasols, 
all  tied  together  hj  a  string. 

^  Where  are  we  to  put  them,  now ! "  quoth  Aunt  Annie. 

**  Set  them  up  in  jour  comer,  beside  the  window,*'  sug- 
gested Aunt  Elizabeth. 

^  Really,  Aunt  Elizabeth,"  said  Eleanor,  in  dismay, 
*  there  is  not  a  particle  of  room  here." 

"  Well,  then,  we  '11  wait  till  the  door  is  shut,  and  put 
them  up  in  this  window." 

<<  And  then  they  11  go  through  the  bandbox  with  my 
blonde  caps  in  it,"  said  Aunt  Annie. 

^  Od,  Miss  Annie  I "  interposed  the  sonbrette,  who 
■till  stood  at  the  carriage-door;  ^can  ye  no  untie  them, 
and  pit  the  twa  paddysols  ahint  yer  backs,  and  gie 
me  up  the  twa  umbeiellas  aside  me  t  Dearsake,  sirs, 
to  see  fock  makin'  siccan  a  collyshangie  aboot  naething 
ara ! " 

^  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Martha,"  was  her  mis- 
tress's reply;  and  as  the  priyileged  domeetio  aided  in 
putting  her  own  good  adnce  into  practice,  order  seem- 
ed at  length  achicTod,  and  once  more  the  postboy  was 
about  to  cloee  the  door,  when  Aunt  Annie's  lofty  and  ca- 
pacious bonnet  was  again  thrust  forwurd  before  her  niece. 

"  Tibby  ! "  she  exclaimed,  stretching  as  far  towards 
the  door  as  the  scanty  space  admitted,  and  addressing 
the  housemaid,  who  hastily  descended  from  her  station 
on  the  steps  of  the  house ;  ^  now,  Tibby,  remember  I 
expect  that  you  and  Grizzy  are  to  attend  to  all  the  di- 
rections I  hare  left  with  you,  and  be  sure  you  are  nerer 
both  out  of  the  house  at  once ;  and  put  up  the  front 
door-chain  always  in  the  afternoons,  in  case  of  any  un- 
chancy body  coming  about ;  and  be  most  particular  in 
your  care  of  the  cat ;  now,  Tibby,  let  me  aee  that  she 
has  been  well  attended  to." 

Tibby  haying  pledged  her  word  to  remember  all  the 
injunctions  left  with  her,  the  mandate  at  last  was  given 
for  starting.  The  door  was  clapped  to,  Mrs.  Martha 
^  domb  "  to  tiie  rumble,  the  postboy  mounted  his  horse, 
and  our  party  got  under  weigh  for  Femeylee. 

Such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  entertainment 
that  ordinary  readers  may  expect  in  ^  the  Fortunes  of 
the  Falconars."  There  is,  besides,  a  great  deal  for  the 
admirers  of  sentimental  scenes,  in  Eleanor's  lore  pas- 
sages, and  her  brother's  premature  death ;  and  also 
something  for  the  imaginatiTely  superstitious;  with  much 
to  admire  in  the  deroted  attadunent  of  the  brother  and 
sister. 


Margani ;  or,  ih€  Pearl,  By  the  Rer.  Charles  B.  Tay- 
lor, author  of  ^  May  you  L^e  it,"  Ac  &c.  Longmans. 
Margarit  is  a  religious  turnvthtU,  intended  as  a  cor- 
rectire  of  the  Traetarian  heresies,  or  as  a  warning 
against  them.  Into  these  heresies,  Margaret,the  only  and 
beloved  child  of  worthy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  has  been 
half-betrayed  by  the  conversation  of  the  new  rector  of 
the  parish,  Mr.  Walton,  and  his  fascinating  wife,  Lady 
Selina;  and  by  the  dangerous  books  they  had  put  into  her 
Jiands.  Her  pious  and  right-minded  parents  are  greatly 
alarmed;  and  so  is  their  worthy  old  friend  Mr.  Harley, 
a  sound  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  not  a 
little  grieved  when  he  finds  Margaret  not  only  reading 
pestilent  books,  but  embroidering  a  Babylonish  gar- 
ment, set  out  with  many  rare  and  quaint  Popish  de- 
-vices,  as  an  altar-cloth  for  the  Protestant  parish  church. 
Margaret,  though  but  seventeen,  had,  puffed  up  with  her 
new-fangled  notions,  already  become  wiser  in  her  own 
conceit  than  her  father,  mother,  or  ancient  spirituid 


guide.  Their  mildnese,  patienee,  and  teadenMMy  witk 
the  misled  girl,  are  in  due  time  rewarded  by  her  retum 
to  the  true  fold.  Nay,  even  Lady  Selina  and  the  reotor, 
are  in  due  season  also  restored;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
Margaret  is  as  petulant  and  conceited  as  any  member 
of  Young  England,  privileged  above  her  by  nobility  of  i 
and  black-letter  reading  in  the  Fatinn.  Befive 
ining  her  embroidery-frame,  Mr.  Hariey  looked  at  the 
books  she  was  studying — 

His  oountenanee  changedt  and  he  became  euddenly 
grave,  as  his  eye  rested  upon  the  title  of  the  ToUme  ;  but 
he  did  not  put  down  the  book.  **  I  have  heard  of  these 
works,"  he  said :  as  his  eyes  glanced  over  the  open  page 
before  him,  his  look  became  more  grave,  and  even  ser- 
rowftil.  He  sighed  heavily  as  he  oloseid  it,  **  Sarely 
your  mother  does  not  read  these  books  t  She  does  not 
put  them  into  your  hands !"  Margaret's  bloshy  foor  she 
blushed  deeply,  deepened  to  orinLMn,as  she  repUed  with 
some  conAifiion  of  manner,  that  her  mother  had  not 
given  her  the  book  ;  that  she  did  not  think  that  nhe  had 
read  it ;  but  that  everybody  was  reading  them  ;  those 
books  were  very  popular.  There  wae,  for  a  moimeat,  a 
searching  scrutiny  in  Mr.  Harlev*s  glaiiee  that  nude 
Margaret  shrink,  and  brought  a  clond  upon  her  faiow  ; 
but  he  said  no  more.  Maxgaret  turned  ooldly  an^y, 
and  sat  down  to  her  embroidery-frame  ;  thej  w)erebo& 
silent ;  but  after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Hailey 
turned  to  her  again  with  his  usual  kind  and  cheerful 
voice.  "  1  must  see  your  work,  my  sweet  child  :  you 
must  have  an  ambitious  and  persevering  porpooe  to 
undertake  so  large  a  piece  of  embroideiy,  and  jtm.  must 
have  been  very  diligent  to  have  accomplished  to  mach 
already ;  pray  let  me  see  it."  Margaret  moved  her 
head  aside  to  let  him  look,  but  spoke  not,  and  still  held 
the  needle,  with  the  worsted  in  it,  snspendcMl  in  her 
hand.  '<  Beantithlly  done,"  he  said  ;  ^  a  fine  effect  of 
rich  and  glowing  colours  ;  but  I  find  that  I  must  put 
on  my  glasses  to  see  this,  for  all  that  I  can  make  out  is 
an  admirable  contrast  and  arrangement  of  deep  dmdes 
and  vivid  tints.  Now,  yes  now,  I  see  it ;  but  yvu  must 
explam  the  subject  to  me,  for  I  can't  make  it  out." 

**  It  is  chiefly  symbolical,"  said  Margaret^  asanming  a 
dry  and  almost  careless  tone ;  the  two  heads  in  proife 
are  angels'  heads,  and  that  in  the  centre,  vrith  the.nia- 
bus,  is  that  of  the  Blessed  '^i^." 

''And  the  blood-red  heart,"  said  Mr.  Hailey, ''aid 
the  vrreaths  of  white  lilies,  and  the  palm-hraiieh,  and 
the  cup,  and  the  fish,  and  tiie  crosier,  and  tiie  Papal 
banner.  Dear,  dear  child,  it  is  a  strange,  though  grace* 
All  mass  of  confusion.  What  does  it  all  mean  I  And 
whatisitfor?  Whatistobe  done  with  it  wfaenftts 
flnished  t" 

"  It  is  part  of  a  new  altar-cloth,  or  carpet,*  replied 
Margaret.  **  I  am  working  the  sides,  and  Lady  Seliaa 
is  vrorklng  the  front." 

"  And  for  what  communion-table !  And  who  is  Lady 
Selina!" 

"  Lady  Selina  is  the  wife  of  our  new  rector  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, and  we  are  embroidering  this  carpet  for  our  puish 
church." 

**  Dear  chOd,  I  don't  like  it,"  said  the  old  man,  mildly 
and  yet  gravely.  "  This  might  be  very  well — and  yet  I 
can  hardly  say  as  much — ^if  you  vrere  merely  copying 
some  curious  old  tapestry  for  your  own  smnsement;  but 
even  then,  I  would  rather  see  you  woridni^  the  cover 
of  a  chair,  or  making  cloaks  and  petticoats  for  the  poor. 
Margaret,  at  other  times  I  should  have  seen  nothing  in 
your  work  but  a  littie  waste  of  precious  time.  But  I 
put  two  and  two  together.  I  flnd  you  reading  one  of 
those  popular  but  most  objectionable  books;  and  I  flnd 
yon  working  a  sort  of  Popish  altar-cloth  for  the  com- 
munion-table of  your  parish  church;  and  I  fear  flnr  yen, 
lest  your  young  heart  and  inexperienced  mind  should 
have  been  already  caught  by  the  sad  and  frkilish  crron 
which  are  gaining  ground  in  the  bosom  of  our  pwe  and 
Protestant  church." 

**  My  own  pastor,"  said  Maigaret,  coldly,  twamiag 
her  work  with  much  apparent  diUgtnce,  ''whdwd  us  t9 
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vBdertete  ttk  WMrk»  aad  dJMW  out  Ihe  patlem  for  me 
on  the  cmfisfy  from  ab««itiAil  iUominated  maniuoiipt 
which  he  p—cowD.'* 
^  A  Bomish  mlsatl,  I  suppose/'  said  Mr.  Harley. 
"  Why,  yes,  I  beliere  it  was." 
**  And  who  lent  yon  that  hook,  dear  child  V* 
**  Oh,  Lady  Selina  sent  it  me,  or,  rather,  Mr.  Walton 
teld  me  that  I  should  like  it,  and  I  h9gi^  Lady  Selina 
to  lend  it  me;  and  I  am  sure  I  see  no  hann  in  it;  and 
when  my  own  clergyman  thinks  proper  to  recommend  a 
hook  to  me,  am  I  so  mnch  to  blame  for  reading  it  t" 

**  Ha^e  I  sp^en  one  word  of  blame,  my  Margaret  1 
I  hMif%  deehured  my  din^pro^al,  and  I  repeat  it  most 
seriously;  bni  I  do  not  blame  yon,  my  poor  child.  I 
loT6  ymi  as  tenderiy  as  if  yon  were  my  own  daughter, 
and  I  hare  known  and  loTed  yon  erer  since  yon  were  a 
Iiitle  naoottscions  infiint. ....  I  don't  blame  yon,  but  I 
wwdd  want  and  eaiiti<m  you.  Dear  child,  do  yon  love 
m»  lees  than  yon  did  because  I  tell  yon  the  tenth !  No, 
I  win  not  heUeve  that  your  heart  goes  along  with  your 
words,  when  you  speak  so  coldly,  and  seem  almost  to 
noent  my  interference.  But  if  yon  cease  to  love  me,  I 
haro  done.  If  I  cannot  win  you,  I  shall  use  no  otiier  hi- 
iiMBee.  Do  you  remember  the  laet  time  I  was  here, 
Boasly  flro  years  ago^  when  my  dear  niece,  who  had  been 
year  govameas,  had  just  left  yon,  that  yon  used  to  bring 
yovr  leasona  to  me,  and  that  we  loTed  to  read  the  Bible 
together!'* 

Margaret,  though  melted  by  the  kindness  of  her  old 
friend,  and  eager  to  apologise  fbr  her  petulance,  was  still 
mora  eager  to  defend  her  new  courses.  Her  'own 
eldgyman"  was  to  her  the  high  antiiority  which  an 
'^mm  "  eleffgymaa  is  to  many  ladies  of  many  other  per- 
soasiotts,  besides  thePuseyitesecthi  the  Anglican  Church. 
She  said— 

*^  I  am  quite  sure  that  yon  do  fbigiye  me;  and  you  wiU 
Wl  ma  read  these  books  which  seem  to  me  so  deyer  and 
so  uaefttL  Beaidesi  yon  knew  my  own  clergyman  ap- 
ptofeartham,  aad  leads  them  to  me.  I  cannot  help 
thiakB^  yon  would  like  them  if—"  Here  the  glass 
doen  eyening  into  the  flower-garden  were  thrown  open, 
aad  Mr.  Seymour  entered,  accompanied  by  Lady  Selina 
and  Mr.  Walton.  He  had  met  them  in  the  park  on  their 
way  to  the  house,  and  had  hrouig^t  them  a  nearer  way 
through  tlie  flower-garden  to  the  house.  Mr.  Seymour 
wekomed  his  old  and  highly-Talned  friend  with  hearty 
delii^t;  a»d  Margaret^  much  as  she  lored  Mr.  Harley, 
wao  glad  to  find  him  so  occupied  with  her  father,  that 
she  could  reeeiTe  Lady  Selina  and  Mr.  Walton  with  un- 
reatrained  cordiality.  Onoe  or  twice,  she  canght  his  eye 
inteatly  il^ed  npon  her,  as  she  stood  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Walton  and  his  wife  on  her  work;  and  she 
dislinetly  heard  his  sigh,  as  Lady  Selina's  Toice  ceased  in 
a  beaut^  hymn  which  she  had  been  singing.  The 
words  were  in  Latin,  and  from  the  clear  articuUtioni  of 
the  anger,  whose  Toioe  and  style  were  equally  good, 
CTery  word  was  heard. 

*  Yom  will  join  me  in  this  noble  chaai,"  she  said,  as 
she  rose  from  the  pianoforte,  "  and  you  must  play  it, 
Eustace ; "  and  she  turned  to  her  husband, "  for  you  know 
it  better  than  either  Margaret  or  L" 

Mr.  Walton  did  play  it,  and  sung  It  also;  and  the 
three  Toieee  did  justice  to  the  beaatiftil  dhmit  which 
Lady  Selina  had  chosen.  Margaret's  voice  was  one  of 
a  peculiar  dharacter,  full  of  richness  and  power  in  its 
lower  notes;  and  her  father,  who  was  very  fond  of  mu- 
sic, Ustened  to  theur  smging  with  evident  delight 

**  Whoee  masic  is  tint  t "  he  said,  when  the  voices 


'  It  is  one  of  the  old  Gregorian  chants,  dear  father." 
**  Do  let  me  hear  it  again,"  said  Mr.  Seymour.    And 
the  ehaat  vras  again  sung. 

«  Aad  now,"  said  Mr.  Walton^as  he  rose  up,  "will 
yon  allow  me  to  claim  yonr  promise,  Mr.  Seymour,  to 
walk  frith  ua  to  the  church,  that  we  may  ti^  over  the  re- 
reredos,  [or,  ahar-screen,]  and  some  other  improvements 
which  I  pntpese  making  I  have  determined  to  remove 
the  pwBCttt  itadhig-deakywhich  is  only  a  sort  of  pnlpit,  to 


put  a  leotem  in  its  place.  Then  there  is  tiie  font  to  be  m^ 
moved  from  the  very  improper  part  of  the  church  where 
it  now  stands."  Mr.  Seymour  looked  grave,  and  jpe- 
ceived  all  this  information  as  to  the  changes  in  his  parish 
church  in  silence.  He  could  not  accompany  them,  as  he 
had  intended,  to  the  church,  since  Mr.  Harley  had  only 
just  arrived.  His  manner  had  become  unusually  cold 
aad  distant,  and  he  was  always  shy  and  reserved  in  tiie 
company  of  those  vrlth  whom  he  vras  not  well  acquainted. 
Mr.  Walton  also  evidently  fidt  constrained,  and  rose  to 
depart. 

**  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  church  if  you  are  going 
there,"  said  Margaret  looking  towards  her  &ther,  as 
Lady  Selina,  after  bowing  coldly  towards  Mr.  Seymour 
and  his  friend,  took  a  very  friendly  leave  of  her. 

"No,  dear  Margaret,"  vras  her  &ther's  reply  to  her 
look.  "  Lady  Selina  idU  excuse  you  to-day."  l^oga- 
ret's  brow  clouded  over.  Lady  Selina,  who  had  waited 
for  Margaret  to  accompany  them,  turned  away  at  once, 
without  vouchsafing  the  party  another  look,  but  said,  in 
a  distinct  aad  decided  voice  as  she  went,  **  We  shall  not 
go  to  the  ehurdi  to-day." 

''  I  do  not  like  all  this,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Seymour. 
"  Did  yon  notice  Margaret's  look  of  displeasure  as  she 
left  the  room,  after  i£o  departure  of  ti^ese  new  friends  ! 
It  is  strange  to  me  to  see  anvthing  but  a  cheerfiil,  happy 
expression  upon  the  face  of  that  dear  child.  It  is  not 
like  Margaret,  who  is  usually  a  most  affectionate  and 
obedient  cluld  to  me.    I  cannot  account  for  this  change." 

But  Margaret,  as  we  have  said,  is  brought  back  to  the 
true  fold.  In  the  meantime,  a  change  for  the  worse  is 
wrought  in  the  parish  by  the  new  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Puseyite  rector. 

We  cannot  unfold  the  entire  story  of  Margaret's  recall 
iVom  error;  though  it  makes  a  very  pleasing  tale,  inde- 
pendently of  its  higher  purpose. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  large  class  of  minds  now  in 
England  who  require  the  lessons  and  warning  of  this 
tale,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  better  adapted  than  either 
works  of  dry  controversial  reasoning,  or  higher  elforts  of 
genius.  It  is,  therefore,  we  think,  to  be  welcomed  and 
valued.  As  a  useAil  extract,  we  give,  in  conclusion, 
Margaret's  confession  to  her  mother,  after  she  had  been 
restored  to  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind  :-^ 

^  I  trust  that  Ood  has  begun  in  my  heart  his  ovm 
work ;  and  surely  I  may  hope  and  pray  that  He  will  not 
forsake  it." 

*  Faithfhl  is  He  that  hath  promised,  my  Margaret," 
replied  the  mother, "  who  also  will  do  it." 

''He  is,  indeed,  good,"  replied  Margaret,  '^ not  to 
leave  such  a  poor,  ignorant,  presumptuous  creature  to 
herself.  You  knew  that  I  vras  foolish,  ill-tempered,  and 
perverse,  dear  mother;  but  I  think  tiiat  you  have  not 
known  what  errors  in  doctrine  I  was  beginning  to  hold, 
and  the  pr^ndice,  and  the  aversion  which  were  daily 
rooting  themselves  vritiiin  me,  against  all  those  truly 
Scriptural  views  which  you  had  endeavonred  to  impresa 
upon  me  from  my  earliest  years.  I  am  so  ashamed  of 
myself  that  I  can  hardly  confess  to  you,  much  as  I  wish 
you  to  know  my  heart,  to  vrhat  lengths  I  had  already 
reached.  You  vrill  scarcely  believe  irith  vrimt  contempt 
I  dared  to  look  dovm  upon  the  opinions  of  all  those  to 
whom  I  owed  submission  and  respect.  The  impression 
which  was  always  left  upon  my  mind,  after  my  frequent 
conversations  with  Mr.  Walton  and  Lady  Selina,  waa, 
that  the  teaching  of  my  appointed  pastor  was  the  only 
rule  to  which,  as  a  true  chUd  of  the  church,  I  vras  re- 
quired to  submit.  My  Bible  began  to  be  more  and  more 
a  neglected  book.  I  went  to  it  as  a  task,  and  only  be- 
cause I  had  promised  you  to  do  so,  but  vrithout  prayer, 
and  vrithout  interest.  I  vras  repeatedly  told,  that  it  vraa 
a  dangerous  book  for  me  to  read  by  myself;  and  that  I 
had  no  right  to  take  a  private  interpretation  of  it.  Thia 
I  read  abo  in  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Timesf  and  being  al- 
ways, as  you  know/indined  to  be  vain  of  my  own  powers 
of  mind,  I  began  secretly  to  pride  myself  upon  my  dis- 
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^KlmhatiM ;  Imi  ^MMwlly  njefllbig  nftiiy  •€  my  famtr 
Botioii0  as  utterly  eifMiaoiifly  ud  soited  only  to  diflseni- 
en  or  Mhiflmsties.  It  wti  luntod  that  lir.  RoflBen's 
Biede  of  proachuigy  and  mtny  of  his  plans  and  praetioes, 
wero  xathor  those  of  a  seotanaa  than  a  dmrchman,  and 
Ihat  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  so  eTidently  in- 
feeted  my  Ikther  and  yonreelf  with  his  own  rery  low 
tiews.  Then  tliere  were  other  books  whieh  the  Waltons 
lent  me,  whieh  I  read  at  the  time  with  interest  and 
pleasore.  I  now  wonder  that  I  eonld  be  pleased  with 
so  much  ooarseness  and  ynlgar  leyity.  I  remember  one 
passage,  in  which  the  death  of  a  bad  man  among  the 
Pnritan  party  is  desoribed^  from  an  apoplectie  fit  in  his 
pew/'  d(c^  &c. 

We  should  imagine  that  this  little  tale  will  be  popu- 
lar at  the  present  crisis;  and  as  eyery thing  is  worthy  of 
praise  which  in  a  good  qpirit  helps  a  good  cause,  it  will 
deterre  its  popularity. 


The  ForetUr*$  Daughter;  a  Tale  of  the  Be/omatum. 
By  the  Authoress  of  ^  Seymour  of  Sudley/'  ^  Thirst 
for  Gold/'  &o.,  &c.    8  Tolumes.    Newby. 

The  ^Forester's  Daughter  "is  an  exceedingly  read- 
able norel.  It  is  full  of  incident,  biidi  In  moyement, 
fUid,  if  it  fkil  in  originality,  it  displays  animation  and 
naturalness  in  its  characters.  There  is,  indeed,  a  priest, 
somewhat  too  gratuitously  the  black,  remorseless  Tillain; 
but  in  compensation  we  hare  a  frank,  noble,  and  high- 
spirited  Bishop  Elector,  a  character  well  coneeiyed  and 
ably  supported;  with  nuns  and  braye  soldiers,  either  be- 
ginning to  imbibe  the  Lutheran  heresy,  or  already  deeply 
tainted;  human  loye  aiding  the  cause  of  diyiue  truth, 
and  tempting  to  the  breach  of  rash  or  sinful  yows.  The 
dark  recesses,  the  licentious  and  cruel  practices  of  con- 
rents,  are  laid  open;  and  there  are  melo-dramatic  situa- 
tions, incidents,  and  adyentures  of  all  kinds ;  so  that 
the  interest  of  the  story  is  well  supported.  There  is  a 
beneyolent— a  most  Christian-spirited  Jew,  and  yet  a 
true  Hebrew,  who  forms  the  main  agent  on  which  the 
plot  turns:  for  Nathan  is  eyer  ready  and  able  to  aid  the 
double  pair  of  hereUo  loyers;  the  Bidiop  Elector,  namely, 
and  his  loyely  canoneB8,and  Herman  the  gallant  soldier, 
who  has  embraced  the  refbnned  Ikith,  and  preached  it 
Vid  fought  for  it,  and  his  cousin  Eya,  the  young  nun  to 
whom  he  is  deyoted.  The  interest  is  farther  complicated 
by  Eya's  hopeless,  secret  loye  for  the  noble  Elector.  Those 
wild  fluaties,  the  disciples  of  Muncer,  who  acted  so  pro- 
minent a  part  at  this  time,  find  their  fitting  represen- 
tatiye  i^  Preacher  Elias  Wolfgang,  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  cruel,  hypocriUoal  yillain,  and  the  self-deceiying  mad- 
man, one  who,  under  the  yeil  of  religion,  excited  the 
people  to  the  blackest  crimes,  and  plundered,  burned, 
and  slaughtered,  by  diyine  warrant. 


€h^on  de  Fohi  a  Bmmee  of  the  Suteenth  eetUury. 
S  yols.    London :  Mortimer. 

This  is  a  romance  of  the  school  of  Mr.  James ;  and 
ODA  distinguished,  if  not  by  great  depth  or  scope,  yet  by 
much  agreeable  talent,  competent  historical  knowledge, 
and  yiyacity  of  style.  The  period  chosen  is  one  replete 
with  historical  interest— that  when  eyer-deyoted  Italy, 
in  conseciuenceof  the  eyeuts following  the  infamous  treaty 
of  Cambray,  was  about  to  become  the  battle-field  of  all 
Europe.  The  story  opens  with  the  young  hero,  Gas- 
ton de  Foix  duke  of  Nemours,  arriying  in  Italy,  as 
Viceroy  ot  Louis  XII.,  and  to  take  command  of  the 
Frvnch  army,  which  i^t  th»f  time  comprehended  the 
flower  of  the  French  chiyalry  in  the  most  chiyalrous  age 


ef  Franeej-HHunaly,  B*ytid,  La  TrimMDll6,FlmiiBiifei, 
and  other  frmous  knights.  Lore  remanee  is  of  course 
interwoyen  with  the  &cts  of  lustory,  as  Gaston  is  no 
sooner  in  Italy  than  he  falls  yiolently  in  loye.  Be- 
sides the  bright  galaacy  of  historical  personages,  including 
Pope  Julius  II.,  Lucretia  Borgia,  the  Duke  ^  Ferrara, 
Maehiayel,  and  other  great  personages,  we  haye  Bembo 
the  historian,  and  Ariosto.  And  then  there  are  gay 
troubadours  and  glee-maidens,  astrologers,  mexcenary 
soldiers,  priests,  nuns,  prioiesses,  and  all  the  othar  char- 
acters that  gaye  life  to  that  age  and  epoch,  lie  passion 
of  Ghwton  for  Mariana,  the  beautifbl  daughter  of  a  patri- 
otic nobleman,  the  goyemor  of  Brescia  and  tlie  deter- 
mined enemy  of  France,  giyes  place  to  some  romantio  ad- 
yentures and  highly-wrought  scenes.  When  the  vaTolted 
city  is  conquered,  the  goyemor  is  condemned  to  be 
beheaded ;  and  Gktf ton  attempts  to  soften  Mariana  by 
offering  to  spare  her  rebel  fkther  at  great  personal  risk. 
She  is  betrothed  to  her  cousin,  whom  she  loyes^  and  inex- 
orable to  the  suit  of  the  French  prince,  the  anemj  of  her 
country,  eyen  iidien  it  is  proffered  on  honourable  terms ; 
but  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  to  saye  her  father's  lifb. 
Her  high-minded  father  chooses  death  before  an  unequal 
and  portentous  alliance  made  at  the  expense  of  honour, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  child.  The  disappointment  and 
despair  of  the  gallant  Gaston  prepare  the  readers  for  his 
early  death,  at  the  battle  of  Rayenna,  and  reconcile 
fact  with  fiction.  As  a  specimen  of  the  romance,  instead 
either  of  the  tragic  or  romantic  scenes,  or  those  of  battle 
or  the  court,  we  giye  the  encounter  of  Pope  Julius  and 
his  followers  with  the  young  Viceroy,  at  a  solitary  mon- 
astery in  the  mountains,  where  both  sought  shelter  and 
hospitality  on  their  respectiye  journeys.  Gaston  and  his 
suite  had  arriyed  first,  and  were  about  to  oommence  a 
Joyial  supper,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  the  monastery  : — 

The  Prior  seemed  yery  much  surprised,  and  ordered 
one  of  the  lay  brethren  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  noise. 
The  soup  stood  untasted  before  the  hungry  trayellers, 
wasting  its  heat  upon  the  desert  air.  Jacob  Empser, 
a  Flemish  mercenary,  whose  habits  of  discipline  would 
not  allow  him  to  begin  before  his  superior,  cast  seyeral 
glances  of  impatience  at  the  Viceroy,  who,  howeyer,  per- 
taking  of  his  host's  surprise,  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door. 

They  were  not  kept  in  long  suspense,  for  the  tread  of 
a  heayy  footstep  was  heard  without,  and  immediately 
afterwards  an  armed  trooper  entered  the  room. 

'^  Your  errand,  sir  t''  demanded  the  IVior. 

"^  Is  briefly  told,"  replied-the  man.  "  His  Holiness  will 
sleep  here  to-night,  on  his  journey  from  Bologna." 

Gaston  started  from  his  seat :  ''Has  the  Pontiff  then 
abandoned  the  siege  V* 

^  Ay,  marry,  has  he,  and  had  reason,  too.  Bayard, 
with  fifteen  thousand  lances  at  his  back,  marched  last 
night  from  Ferrara." 

Hie  prior  wished  to  stand  well,  in  these  critical  tames, 
with  both  parties;  and  Gaston  himself  felt  some  embar- 
rassment at  meeting  the  Holy  Father  as  a  belligerent^ 
but — 

The  Prior  hastened  away  to  receiye  his  unexpected 
yisiter.  He  returned  almost  immediately  into  the  hall, 
preceded  by  two  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  first 
was  a  tall  erect  old  man,  wearing  the  purple  habit  of  a 
cardinal,  f^om  beneath  the  sleeyes  of  whidbi,  howeyer,  a 
shirt  of  mail  was  yisible.  He  wore  a  plain  black  cap, 
but  the  emblem  of  his  high  office,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
were  emblasoned  in  gold  upon  its  front.  His  whole 
frame  seemed  fUl  of  energy.  The  passions  of  his  rigor- 
ous manhood  seemed  to  have  be«i  strengthened,  not 
subdued  by  age.  The  scheming  ohurchnuA  had  Icnc 
since  attained  the  highest  place  in  his  profession ;  but 
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hi  pMMlU  dnliei  pNienied  no  ftdaqaate  iield  ton  Hkm 
BJMnm  «f  lai  nitien  spirit  Its  triumphs  aSbrded  no 
sitia&otion  to  hia  woridly  pasaons.  His  thixst  of  power 
ud  riohos  grew  with  his  rifling  fbrtones. 

The  poliey  and  scliemes  of  Jnlins  are  described,  with 
bis  fiulores  and  new  projeots;  but  we  pass  to  the  dram- 
atic pari  of  the  scene  : — 

Little  did  his  demeanour,  and  the  warlike  habiliments 
whiflh  were  yiaible  beneath  his  dress,  correspond  with 
hii  bii^  caUing ;  for  he  better  represented  the  genius  of 
priestl  J  domination,  swollen  with  the  pride  of  place  and 
psonjpered  by  the  exercise  of  undisputed  power^  than  the 
chief  minister  of  that  religion  which  teaches  peace  and 
humility  and  good-will  to  all  men. 

He  was  aceompanied  by  the  Cardinal  de  Hedieis,  who 
aftermyrda  saoeoeded  him  under  the  weU-knowB  title  of 
Leo  the  Tenth.  The  latter  was  at  this  time  only  in  his 
Bz-and-twentieth  year,  and  his  youthful  figiure  and 
courtly  mannQra^  seemea  strikingly  at  variance  with  hia 
profeasional  dignitr.  The  accomplished  scholar,  the 
nan  of  taste  and  pleasure,  the  patron  of  Haphael, 
teemed  better  fitted  to  shine  in  priyate  life,  than  at  the 
Itelm  of  gOTermnent.  But  under  this  highly  polished  ex- 
terior th»  young  cardinal  possessed  talents  of  a  fSu  more 
Tilaable  )dnd  than  hia  turbulent  predecessor.     .    .    • 

Julias  cast  his  eye  hastily  around  the  room^  then  fixing 
it  on  the  Prior,  obserred — 

'  Strangers,  my  liord  Abbot,  whence  are  they  t " 

**  From  Genoay  may  it  please  your  Holiness,"  replied 
tlie  Prior,  hesitatingly, 

"  TraYollers  from  Genoa;  why  pasa  this  way  1 " 

**  They  were  benighted  on  the  mountain,  may  it  pleaw 
jour  HdJiness,  and  I  offered  them  shelter  until  morning." 

"  Who  are  theyl  Whither  are  they  going!  What 
wek  they  in  Modena  1 "  demanded  Julius,  impatiently. 

*'  I  humbly  do  beseech  your  £xoellenoy  — —  '* 

^  And  I,"  replied  the  Pope,  '^  command  yon  to  reply* 
Who  are  tiiose  men  t " 

*  Three  humble  serranta  of  King  Louis,  may  it  please 
jwa  Holiness, ''  said  the  Viceroy,  stepping  forward,  ^  of 
iihom  I  hare  the  honour  to  be  principal." 

"  Your  name,  sir  I "  demanded  Juliua. 

"  Gaston  de  Foiz,sometime8  called  Duke  de  Nemours." 

The  flery  Pontiff  shook  with  anger  and  surprise  at 
tbia  amoenoement.  His  hatred  of  tibe  French  monaroh, 
exasperated  as  it  was  by  his  late  defeat  at  Bologna, 
kaew  no  boniida  ;  and,  unaccustomed  to  restrain  his 
passions,  he  seemed  eager  to  yent  his  rage  and  disap- 
pointment on  the  first  object  that  presented  itself.  Strik- 
ing the  floor  with  a  long  richly-ornamented  staff  which 
he  held  in  his  right  hand,  he  tamed  abruptly  to  the 
truahling  Prior — 

^  How  dared  you,  my  Wd  Abbo^  to  reoelTe  under 
ay  roof  these  excommunicated  traiton  I " 

**  Traitors  I "  exclumed  De  Foix. 

"  What ! "  replied  Julius,  ''hay^  we  not  thia  very  morn- 
ing left  Bologna,  with  the  French  bullets  falling  thick 
as  hailatones  around  us  1  and  the  sun  is  scarcely  down, 
when  the  yery  representatiye  of  that  aooursed  a^tioQ, 
the  nephew  of  an  excommunioated  king — the  boy  usurper 
of  our  own  dominions — dares  thus  Hk  beard  us  within 
the  Tery  temple  of  the  Lord ! " 

^  1  cry  your  Holiness  a  thonsa^id  pardons,"  replied  the 
Viceroy :  **  in  my  present  oftoe  I  but  obey  one  of  the 
^  Vnc^pts  of  that  religion  of  wbieh  you  axe  the  eajtUy 
head— obedience  to  n^  king." 

**  Obedience  to  your  king  I  You  owe  him  none.  Nay, 
Me,  by  paying  him  obedience  you  place  yourself  with- 
in the  pale  <^  all  the  penalties  which  he  himself  incurs. 
Know  ye  so  little  of  tiie  laws  of  Rome,  that  when  the 
^adeid  aentenee  of  the  C3mreh  goes  forth  agahiat,  no 
natter  whom,  the  mark  of  Cain  is  theneeforth  set  upon 
himt  If  he  be  a  king,  his  nobles  are  absolyed  from 
their  allegiance,  the  people  are  forbid  to  serye  him>  the 
priesti  to  pray  for  him :  the  yeriest  serf  in  all  his  wide 
domains  is  happier  fiup  than  he  I " 

*  But  I  myself,"  said  Gaston,  ^  and  I  belieye  my 
bwther  nobles,  are  little  skilled  in  these  refinements. 
Therefore  we  mnst  prefer  the  disapproT»l  Of  ft  fn^ifpi 
court  to  that  of  our  own  soyeioign,'' 


^  Of  your  own  soyereignP^  eaEolaiaed  Ihe  Pentid^ 
^  I  tell  thee,  boy,  I  am  t^  soyereign'a  soyereign.  To 
me  each  pnotentate  on  earUi,  firom  Oiili  to  the  Ganges, 
owes  obedience.  From  me  each  Christian  monarch  holds 
his  sceptre  :  one  word  of  mine  can  wrench  it  fVom  his 
grasp,  and  strike  him  powerless  as  onee  was  Herod  of 
Judea.  I  am  the  liord's  yioegereiit  upon  earth,  to  bless 
or  curse,  to  giye  or  take  away." 

The  Pontiff  drew  himself  up  to  hia  Aill  height  as  he 
pronounced  these  words ;  and  the  imposing  dignity  with 
which  he  uttered  them,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  emotion,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all 
present.  The  extraordinary  power,  toaperal  as  well  as 
i^lpiritual,  which  the  Church  of  Borne  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed, rendered  his  sentiment^  although  exi^erated, 
by  no  means  absurd. 

Janus  o/Ae  HUl;  a  Tale  of  ike  Trwhles  in  Scotland  in 
1630.  By  J.  A.  Cameron.    8yols.   London:  Newb]^» 

This  tale  is,  we  presume,  meant  to  be  an  illnstration 
of  the  lingering  barbarism  of  Scotland,  eyen  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  groundwork  of  the  story 
is  the  historical  fact  of  the  desperate  family  feud  between 
Gordon  of  Bothienu^  and  the  Laird  of  Frendraught.  In 
a  contest  between  them,  Rothiemay  was  slain;  and  on  the 
side  of  Frendraught,  a  gentieman,  brother  to  Gordon  ef 
Lesmoir.  The  feud  was  settled  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  and  some  common  friends ;  and  Frendraught 
adjudged  to  pay  fifty  thousand  merks  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Bothiemay.  But  it  did  not  end  here.  In 
the  confidenee  of  the  settlement,  Visoonnt  Aboyne,  the 
eldest  son  <tf  the  marquis,  and  young  Bothiemay,  with 
four  gentlemen  companions  and  attendants  on  the  yis- 
count,  were,  by  pressing  importunities,  induced  to  stay 
a  night  at  Fren<teught.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the 
isolated  tower,  in  which  they  were  sleeping,  burst  into 
flames,  and  they  all  perished :  not  without  strong  suspi- 
cions of  treachery,  as  the  Laird  of  Frendraught,  his  lady, 
and  the  household,  were  looking  on,  and  made  no  effort 
to  aaye  these  yictims  of  a  barbarens  reyenge.  James  of 
the  HiU  is  himself  an  historical  or  traditionary  character, 
and  flgures  in  the  tale  as  a  kind  of  Hob  Roy  or  Robin 
Hood,— a  braye,  daring,  and  generous  outlaw.  The 
scene  shifts  from  the  north  to  Edinburgh ;  and  the  char- 
acters, which  are  numerous,  are  of  the  sort  appropriate 
to  Scottish  romance :  namely,  rough  Highland  lairds,  rery 
fond  of  mountain  dew ;  gallant  and  fiery  young  soldiers, 
straining  the  point  of  honour ;  amiable  heroines ;  and 
deyoted,  clannish  waiting-women.  A  Lady  Macbeth,  in 
the  person  of  the  Lady  of  Frendraught,  is  meant  tw 
something  grand;  and  in  lieu  of  an  intriguing  Jesuit 
priest,  a  yillanous  schoolmaster  is  introduced,  with  a 
lawyer  to  suit.  The  conception  of  the  tale,  though  in 
no  wise  remarkable,  is  howeyer  much  better  than  its 
execution,  of  which  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  Yet 
James  ov  ths  Hiix  may  haye  his  turn  on  the  lending 
library  shelyes,  amusing  some  readers,  with  at  least  no 
great  harm  being  done  to  any  one. 


Wanderings  in  SpaAn  in  m^  By  Martin  Haytrty,  Eaq. 

Two  yolumes  12mo.    London :  T.  C.  Kewby. 

There  is  nothing  yery  remarkable  in  these  "Wander- 
ings," saye  their  extent.  Mr.  Uayerty  saw  a  good  deal 
of  the  surface  of  the  Peninsula.  He  entered  by  the 
Pyrenees,  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  'and  yisited  most  of 
the  prorinees  and  great  towns  in  Spain.  What  with 
politics  or  reyolutions,  the  ciril  wars,  the  leading  char- 
acters, and  the  cliurches— pictures,  liying  manners^ 
and  costumes,  there  can  be  no  lack  of  matter  for  atravelr- 
ler  in  Spain,  possessed  of  ordinary  powers  of  obserration 
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aild  nom»  kniok  of  dMaiptioD.  We  *  eaimot,  however, 
My  tiiat  Mr.  Haverty  haa  xaed  his  opportunities  to  note 
or  report  mach  that  is  norel.  He  repeats  the  cnrrent 
gossip  about  Cristina,  Manoz,  Mina  and  his  wife,  Espar- 
tero,  and  the  other  notabilities  of  the  day.  The  most 
original  part  of  the  hodk,  in  point  of  information,  is  the 
trareller's  residence  in  Madrid.  He  arrired  just  in 
time,  exaetly  a  year  since,  (April  8, 1843,)  to  see  the 
Cortes  opened,  at  which  solenmity  the  young  Queen 
presided.  We  could  not  find  a  more  fayouiable  sample 
of  the  Tolumes,  than  this  solemnity : — 

Shortly  after  twelve  o'eloek  the  peers  and  commoners, 
mustering  in  tolerably  large  nnmbers,  took  their  seats,  a 
solitary  bishop  occupying  one  on  the  back  benches;  and 
two.depntations-'^ne  to  reeeiTe  the  Queen,  and  the 
other  the  InfSuita-^left  the  house.  •  In  a  few  moments 
the  latter  deputation  again  made  their  appearance  in 
the  house,  and  the  luAmta,  Dofia  Maria  Louisa  Fei^ 
nanda,  was  seen  in  front  of  the  tribune  prepared  for  her 
Royal  Highness,  robed  in  white«and  gold,  and  beaming 
witii  beauty  and  innocence.  -  The  hum  of  conyersation 
was  hushed,  as  her  presence  was  announced,  and  an  in- 
Tolunjbary  murmur  of  admiration  followed.  She  appeared, 
as  it  were,  to  realize  those  images  of  beauty  and  splen- 
dour with  which  the  imagination  of  youth  peoples  the 
realms  of  fairy-land.  Althoo|^  then  little  more  than 
eleyen  years  of  age,  she  seemed  to  be  moulded  in  beauty's 
fairest  form;  and  with  the  gracefulness  and  simplicity 
of  childhood,  she  smiled  familiarly  on  all  she  knew 
around  her,  curtseying  with  exquisite  grace,  and  looking 
eagerly,  from  time  to  time,  towards  the  tribane  oyer  her 
head,  where  her  attendants  were,  to  exchange  a  friendly 
smile. 

The  curiosity  to  see  the  princess  was  scarcely  gratified 
before  the  young  Queen  herself,  accompanied  by  the 
regent,  Espartero,  and  fbliowed  by  the  ofilcers  of  the 
household,  made  her  appearance.  She  is  by  no  means 
BO  beautiflil  as  the  Infanta,  but  is  much  fairer;  her  figure 
also  is  good,  and  her  neck  and  arms  worthy  of  a  sculp- 
tor's study;  and  although  at  that  time  no  more  than 
twelye  years  and  six  months  old,  she  seemed  already  to 
have  sprung  into  womanhood.  -  She  wm  robed  in  white 
jBatin,  wayed  with  flowers  of  delicate  tints,  and  wore  a 
diadem  of  silver  richly  spangled  vrith  diamonds — ^the 
great,  golden  crown  having  been  placed  on  a  table  near 
the  throne.  Her  train,  which  was  of  deep  green  velvet, 
lined  with  ermine,  was  borne  by  an  officer  of  the  house- 
hold; and  Madame  Mina,  the  royal  eamarera  and  gotet^ 
mante,  vralked  behind  her  Migesty,  dressed  in  the  plain, 
black  costume  of  a  Spanish  lady.  It  was  pleasing  to  see 
the  fair  young  Queen,  as  soon  as  she  entered,  look 
earnestly  around  for  het  sister.  .  .  .  ^  How  lovely 
the  two  royal  orphans  are !"  observed  a  lady  v^o  sat 
near  me. 

The  Queen  walked  with  dignity  to  the  thnne,  but  the 
manner  in  which  she  aoknowledged  the  salutations  of 
the-  peers,  was  neither  graceful  nor  courteous;  and  in 
general,  the  abroptness  and  impatience  displayed  in  her 
movements,  contrast  stron^^y  vrith  the  natural  grace  of 
the  young  Infanta.  Scarcely  had  her  Majesty  touched 
the  throne,  when  Esparteno  was  likewise  seated.  The 
absence  of  dignity  in  his  deportment  immediately  strack 
me. 

On  the  return  of  the  royal  procession  to  the  palace,  it 
is  said  there  was  not  a  single  cheer  to  greet  the  Queen 
or  the  Regent ;  Mr.  Haverty  afterwards  saw  her  littie 
MaitKty  and  the  Infimta  at  church. 

They  wore  bonnets  of  green  velvet;  but  on  subseanent 
occasions,  I  frequentiy  saw  them  wear  the  Spanish  man- 
^a,  of  which  the  Queen  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond. 
When  the  Queen's  name  was  mentioned  in  the  praven 
at  mass,  the  train  of  priests  turned  round  and  bowed  to 
her  majesty,  but  she  only  returned  the  salutation  with  a 
rapid  mclmation  of  the  head ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  in 
ftL  w  ^^^P*  ^stures,  such  as  starting  eyery  moment 
ftom  her  seat,  and  tossing  her  head  about  violenUy,  she 


displayed  not  only  an  extienMly  defeetire  edneatiett,  but 
it.  is  to  be  feared  a  suUenness  and  violenee  of  disposition 
also.  In  this  respect  it  is  apprehended  that  she  will  but 
too  strongly  resemble  her  royal  father;  as  she  decidedly 
does  in  a  certain  eoarseness  of  expression  about  the 
mouth  and  chin,  if  not  in  the  general  outline  of  her 
features.  On  one  occasion,  I  saw  her  majesty  lose  tem- 
per so  much,  because  her  governess  could  not  make  her 
understand  the  parts  of  tiie  office  in  her  prayer  book, 
that  she  shut  up  the  book  in  a  pet,  and  refosed  to  speak 
vrith  her  sister,  who  was  gently  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her  anger. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  the  Queen,  in  the  book,  showing 
a  ftill,  but  babyish  forehead,  a  firm  mouth,  a  saucy  turn- 
up nose,  and  a  large  allotment  of  jawbone  and  chin. — 
This  is  one  of  the  Traveller's  few  generalisations, — 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  servility  in  the  Spuiiard's 
character.  He  believes  his  country  to  be  superior  to 
every  other,  and  tiiat  no  man  in  Spain  is  beUer  than 
himself.  He  foels,  to  a  oertain  extent,  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  envies  not  the  foreigner  the 
wealth  which  he  possesses,  when  he  considers  the  inces- 
sant toil,  and  anxiety,  and  turmoil  b^*  which  it  is  amassed. 
Leisure  is  to  him  one  of  the  chiefest  of  earthly  blessings. 
The  cigar,  the  daily  lounge  in  the  plasa,  or  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  and  the  evening  at  the  coffiie-house  or  the 
theatre,  are  eigoyments  whioh  he  would  not  exchange 
for  any  amount  of  ridies  purohased  by  a  lifo  of  aetlvity 
and  constant  ooenpation.  He  pities  us  for  all  the  trouble 
which  it  costs  us  to  live,  or  whioh  we  create  for  ourselves 
to  serve  some  frivolous  end.  If  his  position  be  the 
humble  one  of  the  peasant,  the  soil  produces  all  he  re- 
quires irith  but  little  labour  on  his  part  He  hae  rich 
vrines,  delicious  fruits,  the  finest  bread,  and  a  vrarm  sun ; 
and  what  more  would  it  be  worth  his  while  to  iraste  a 
whole  life's  toil  upon  t  If  a  tradesman,  he  plies  his 
craft  only  for  high  wages,  and  prefers  suiforing  some  of 
the  effects  of  penury  rather  thim  lower  his  price.  If  a 
proprietor,  he  has  enough  to  supply  his  wants,  and  rarely 
thinks  of  employing  enterprise  to  increase  his  means. 
In  every  case  he  is  capable  of  enduring  much  privation, 
and  his  necessities  are  easily  satisfied. 

The  following  sketch,  the  scene  of  which  is  Seville, 
may  help  to  explain  the  above  observations  on  nationiU 
character. 

The  Plaia  del  Duque  is  often  crowded  until  midnight, 
the  ladies  ^ypearing  there  in  AiU  dress,  and  the  delight- 
fiil  scene  passing  by  the  light  of  numerous  and  brilliant 
lamps  suspended  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  whilst 
the  serene  and  eloudless  heayens  present  the  sable  eanopy 
of  a  southern  night,  spangled  with  a  thousand  silvery 
stars.  Tis  then  a  truly  Andalusian  scene.  The  whole 
plasa  resembles  a  vast  dravring-room,  thronged  vrith  the 
population  of  the  city,  who  for  that  moment  form  as  it 
were  but  one  common  household,  where  the  actions^  char- 
acters, and  almost  the  yery  thoughts  of  each  number  of 
thatyast  family,  are  divested  of  the  veil  of  privacy  which 
envelops  them  in  more  northern  dimes,  all  mingling  in 
a  social,  pladd,  and  delightfol  reunion.  These  meetings 
appear  to  be  essential  to  ^vanish  existence.  Evwy  town 
has  its  Prado,  or  Rambla,  or  Alameda,  where  at  most 
hours  of  the  day  some  loiterers  may  be  seen  passing  the 
moments  aljiriteo;  but  vriiere,  as  soon  as  the  conven- 
tional hour  for  the  paseo  anivea— and  that  must  yary 
aocording  to  the  season — iih»  great  bulk  of  tiie  population 
of  all  classes,  pour  in  by  the  various  avenues  as  if  some 
singular  and  attractive  exhibition  had  been  fixed  for  that 
particular  moment.  There  is  no  arisloeratic  distinetion 
to-be  then  observed  amongst  them.  All  are  becomingly 
clothed,  and  the  eonduot  of  all  is  perfootiy  decorous. 
The  peasant  or  mechanic  is  to  be  seen  muffled  in  his 
dark  capa;  or  else  he  displays  his  embroidered  ehupct, 
or  waistcoat,  and  the  bright  red  scarf  which  he  wears 
around  his  vraist,  vrith  plaited  tassels  dangling  fh>m  his 
jacket  and  along  the  sides  of  his  ecUzonet,  and  a  new  and 
tufted  9ombrero  inclined  slightiy  over  his  right  ear.  Such 
is  the  Andalusian  dress  of  the  operative  classes j  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  this  gay  costume  of  the  ifc^  in 
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at  t]i0  pigaottfe  day  aim<»t  ezelnsiTelj  oonfined  to  his 
oidar,  aiid  tli&t  he  rarel j  mixeB  in  the  fftshionable  throng 
at  the  pfzomenade.  The  Freneh,  or  rather  the  ordinar  j 
Kuopean  Btyle  of  dress,  is  now  generally  to  be  met  with 
anioDg  the  gentlemen  in  the  paseos,  and  is,  with  the 
exeei^on  of  the  eai»a  or  cloak  at  almost  all  hoors,  and 
the  tolled  Andalnauus  hat  ooeasionally,  almost  uniyer- 
EsUy  adopted  by  the  middle  and  wealthy  classes. 

Tbie  ladies,  howcTsr,  have  not  yet  changed  the  Spanish 
eostnme.  Tfaey  have,  it  is  tme,  so  far  yielded  to  the 
ipirit  of  innoTation  as  to  haye  resigned  the  high  comb, 
and  to  haye  lengthened  the  dress  considerably,  bnt  still 
tbey  haye  fkithftiUy  preseryed  that  graceful  and  distine- 
tiye  article  of  Spanish  dress — the  mantilla — and  resisted 
the  introduction  of  caps  and  bonnets.  The  mantilla  is 
most  frequently  a  thin,  black  yeil,  which  in  the  street  is 
often  drawn  oyer  the  fkce,  bnt  is  generally  suffered  to 
fiill  loosely  oyer  the  shoulders  from  the  back  part  of  the 
liMdy  where  it  is  secured  by  a  pin  to  a  wreath  of  hair. 
Seam  ladies,  especially  in  Barcelona  and  Madrid,  occa- 
aienally  wear  bonnets  a  la  Frangaiie  at  the  theatre,  al- 
though it  scarcely  oyer  happens  that  they  carry  them  to 
tihe  paseo;  and  when  eyen  Italian  opera  singers  and 
Fnoeh  modistes  appear  at  the  promenade  in  bonnets, 
whateyer  may  be  the  peculiar  grace  of  the  wearers,  the 
oMtrast  is  decidedly  fayourable  to  the  mantilla.  l%ere 
is  a  certain  4>ir  of  republican  equality  in  the  appearance 
of  Jadiee  wearing  the  Spanish  costume ;  for  their  respec- 
tiye  ranks  are  generally  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
auperior  elegance  of  carriage,  where  most  are  gifted 
with  that  natural  grace,  or  by  the  degrees  of  costliness 
in  the  materiab  of  their  dress.  There  is  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  absence  of  affectation  to  be  obseryed  in  the 
dnchios  who  traces  her  pedigree  to  the  hidalgos  of 
Pelayo's  court,  and  in  the  wife  of  the  humblest  shop- 
keeper or  tradesman.  At  ehuroh  they  sit  upon  the  same 
earpety  and  in  the  theatre  occupy  the  same  bench  in  the 
Guoiela,*  one  perhaps  distingnisned  from  the  other  by  a 
richer  hn,  or  Bner  gloyes,  or  a  iUrer  face,  but  not  in 
toy  way  conspicuous  to  the  eye  at  a  distance. 

As  a  concluding  specimen  of  the  work,  we  select  this 

gosaping  account  of  the  commencement  of  Cristina's 

acquaintance  with  Mufioz. 

A  retailer  of  tobacco  and  snuff  in  the  insignificant 
town  of  Torrejon,  about  ten  miles  from  hfadrid,  haying 
lome  money  and  a  great  deal  of  yanity,  and  befaig  able 
to  show  by  saflkdent  documents  his  descent  from  certain 
hid^goe  of  Castile,  nothing  would  content  him  until  he 
had  procured  the  eDrofanent  of  his  son  among  the  royal 
guard  of  nobles.  His  neighbours  laughed  at  him  at  the 
time;  but  in  the  sequel  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the 
hngh  changed  sides.  It  happened  some  short  time  after 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  the  winter,  I  belieye,  of 
1834,  that  news  was  brought  to  Madrid,  that  the  Qneen's 
Ihyourite  summer  retreat  at  La  Graiya  was  on  fire.  The 
news  reached  in  the  eyening,  and  Gristina  insisted  on 
setting  out  immediately  for  &e  scene  of  destruction,  to 
ascertain  with  her  own  eyes  the  extent  of  the  iigory  in- 
flicted on  a  spot  she  loyed  so  much.  Ia  Grai^  is 
seyenteen  Spanish  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  the  road 
thiUier  erosses  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  which,  it  was 
expla^Md  to  her  miy  esty,  would  at  that  time  be  impassa- 
ble for  the  royal  equipage,  owing  to  the  snow;  but  no 
obstacle  or  argument  coSd  induce  her  to  change  her 
mind,  and  the  royal  cort^e  was  soon  on  the  mountain 
road.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the.  Queen's  carriage 
broke  down;  and  her  migesty  was  in  some  danger,  until 
die  was  pnUed  by  a  strong  arm  through  the  carriage 
window,  and  found  herself  reposing  on  the  bosom  of 
young  Mnllos,  the  tobacconist's  son;  fbr  it  was  he  who 
had  been  lucky  enough  in  being  the  first  to  extricate  his 
royal  mistoess.  Haying  neither  fortune  nor  education, 
MnSoK  had  hitherto  remained  unnoticed  among  the 
guards;  bnt,  dating  from  this  fortunate  incident,  his 

^  T^  Caxutla  is  a  hm  space,  j^sndly  in  the  first  tier  of 
boxes,  set  apart  for  femues  •xdosiyaly,  and  where  no  other 
eoetome  is  to  be  seen  but  that  of  the  Spanish  mantilla.  The 
ladies  heweyer  are  not  confined  to  that  particular  part  of  die 
house* 


career  from  rank  to  rank  was  wonderfhl,  and  soon  began 
to  excite  suspicion.  He  had  a  handsome  person,  sad  it 
soon  became  obyious  to  all  that  he  had  won  the  affections 
of  Maria  Cristina.        .... 

The  Queen-regent  was  so  blinded  by  her  afibction  as 
to  take  the  handsome  guardsman  out  with  her  in  her 
carriage,  and  madly  expose  herself,  without  any  restraint, 
to  public  obloquy  and  indignation.  When  the  intrigue 
thus  got  publicity,  the  exasperation  of  the  people  was 
the  greater,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  amours  of  the  queen  of  Charles  IV.  with  the  infam- 
ous Godoi ;  and  for  fbur  years  Mufioz  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  closest  confinement  in  the  Palace  of  La 
Grai^a»  making  use,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  a  subterranean 
passage  to  go  firom  the  palace  to  a  kind  of  royal  ckaumiere, 
where  he  spent  his  days  seen  by  no  one,  for  he  fnured 
the  fkoe  of  eyery  Spaniard  as  that  of  an  assassin.  Such 
was  the  feeling  that  existed  sgainst  him  among  the 
people  at  large,  that  it  would  haye  been  deemed  a  most 
meritorious  ac^  and  the  wiping  out  of  a  stain  of  national 
infiuny,  to  take  away  his  life«  In.  this  way  did  Maria 
Cristina  accumulate  popular  odium  and  contempt;  de- 
spising public  decorum,  and  the  proyisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  required  her  to  remain  a  widow,  in  order 
to  continue  as  her  daughter's  guardian  during  her  min- 
ority. ....  Some  say  that  MuSoz 
was  no  stranger  to  her  nuy'esty  eyen  before  the  accident 
in  the  snow-storm,  but  that  I  belieye  ia  a  calumny. 

It  is  said  that  she  was  married  to  him  by  a  comtry 
curate,  since  highly  promoted. 

Ireland  amd  iti  Rulen  nnce  1829.    Part  the  Second. 

London:  Newby. 

This  part  takes  up  the  history  of  Irish  affiurs  from  the 
date  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  second  administra- 
tion. It  is  written  with  the  same  dash  sad  general  acu- 
men as  Part  I.,  though  the  most  attractiye  of  the  mate- 
rials were  expended  there.  The  sketch  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  is  marked  by  nice  appreciaiicm,  though  less 
laudatory  than  Lord  Brougham's  recent  sketch  of  the 
same  statesman.  There  are  deyer  sketches  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Bushe,  of  Baron  Smith,  and  Chief  Baron 
Woulfb ;  and  the  career  and  character  of  Mr.  Shell  is 
giyen  in  a  style  which  his  Irish  admirers  may  not  relish, 
though  it  is  not  fu  wide  of  the  mark.  As  O'GomieU 
reoeiyed  high  praise  in  the  fonner  part,  the  aooount  is 
balanced  in  this. 

The  ''Liberator"  may  aptly  head  the  fbw  detached 
excerpts  we  shall  giye  by  way  of  specimen  of  a  ratiier 
racy  work,  which  would  not,  howeyer,  suflbr  by  greater 
breyity : — 

O'OONKXLL  AND  THE  WHIGS. 

Notwithstanding  the  useAil  measures  that  the  Whig 
Cabinet  had  carried  in  188S,  they  found  themselyes  as 
unpopular  aspreyiously  in  Ireland. . : . .  They  had  them- 
selyes been  dlBgracefhlly  routed  by  the  Repeal  party  at 
the  elections  of  1882,  and  many  (like  Mr.  Shell)  who 
had  worn  their  eolours  for  some  time,  had  ra^ed  to 

the   Com  Exchange The  wholesale  yitn- 

peration  with  which  O'Connell  had  ooyered  the  Whig 
party,  rendered  it  most  unpopular.  He  attacked  it  in- 
cessantly with  a  kind  of  sayage  energy,  and  spared 
neither  the  men  who  composed  it,  or  respected  the  prin- 
ciples which  animated  them.  He  was,  in  point  of  f^t, 
a  whole  press  in  himself;  fbr  the  disgusting  popular 
newspapers  of  Ireland  only  copied  the  feculent  outjpour- 
ings  of  his  mmd.  To  smear  the  Whigs  all  oyer  with  a 
mass  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  appeared  to  be  his  darling  ob- 
ject. Cobbett  in  his  coarsest,  and  Swift  in  his  smuttiest 
humour,  were  not  more  foul  than  O'Connell,  as  he  eruc- 
tated his  philippics  against  Lord  Grey.  Day  after  day 
he  attacked  the  Whigs  in  his  speeches,  and  week  after 
week  wrote  lengthy  letters  against  them  in  the  news- 
papers, in  which  he  represented  them  as  the  most  dia- 
bolical of  tyrants— the  most  perfidious  of  allies — ^the 
most  contemptible  of  cheats— the  most  execrable  of 
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YQBom—- no  ieaiioMBli  of  antifiathy  wars  too  hanb, 
too  gftUiDiff  or  too  roTolting  for  O'Connell  to  decline 
employing.  He  literally  seemed  to  rerel  in  coarse  laa* 
gnage,  and  in  TioUiting  erery  decant  feeling  of  social 
fife.  His  pihilippios  nsembled  thoM  of  aa  inftiriated 
Isife-iromany  or  a  demented  harlot.  And  in  all  this  fero* 
dons  abase,  there  was  so  little  gennina  talent.  Them 
was  constant  violenoe,  but  no  genius;  much  ribald:ry9hnt 
no  laey  wit;  much  filth,  mingled  with  a  Tory  small  por- 
tion of  ftuu  •  •  •  . 

The  man  had  aotnally  saised  himself  to  such  enormous 
tnfluence,  that  it  hecama  a  matter  of  vital  neaessity  fer 
the  QoTarament  to  ha?a  same  nndesstanding  with  him. 
....  An  (yOmmtU  ftmUiy  patrty  had  begun  to  ha  sat 
up.  Ha  conmanded  forty  sarvila  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  indinot  iBfluanoa  aTor  a  doaen 
more.  He  wielded  tha  whole  political  influanaa  of  the 
priasti;  tha  naw^Mpars  of  the  popnlaoe  dared  not  dis- 
obey his  ardera  :  in  feet,  peisans  such  as  traders  and 
shopkeepers  of  a  low  hind,  thranghont  the  three  CathoUa 
pvoTinoea,  were  his  satellitea  and  vassals. 

Was  it  right  in  sneh  airouastaaeee  to  have  aoma  na- 
darstaading  with  a  man  wielding  snoh  anormous  autho- 
rity t  This  was  the  question  for  the  Grey  Oabinet  in  the 
autnmnof  1898. 

We  all  know  how  that  question  was  decided. 

IRISH  CONSTITUETrCIBS  AlfD  IRISH  MEMBERS. 

Some  years  since  a  rery  hlgh-Bpirited  and  honourable 
Whig  had  opened  up  a  rotten  borongh  in  Ireland. 
Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  distinguish  himself  in  politicsJ 
life,  when  he  was  beset  by  a  legion  of  applicants  for  his  as- 
sistance. He  reaided  close  by  the  borough  upon  which 
he  had  conferred  political  freedom,  and  swarms  of  needy 
applicants  clnatefad  round  him  as  he  appeared  outside 
his  door.  He  was  a  pexaan  of  refined  and  elegant  tastes, 
tnd  also  of  tery  manly,  sportsman-like  habits.  He  found 
his  private  happiness  so  much  abridged  by  the  supplica- 
tions to  which  he  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious,  that 
Vriih  much  regret  he  hegan  to  think  of  resigning  his  Par- 
liamentanr  honours.  Still,  however,  he  allowed  himself 
la  hope,  uat  when  people  found  that  he  oonld  not  ac- 
tually rain  places  upon  their  heads,  perchance  they  might 
become  less  harassing,  and  cease  to  dog  his  morning 
walk,  or  afternoon  ride.  One  day,  however,  on  coming 
home  from  hunting,  just  as  he  was  trotting  up  lus  ave- 
nue with  some  brotiier  sportsmen,  he  descried  a  consi- 
derable erowd  collected  before  his  door.  Greatly  inarmed 
lest  something  serious  hadoccurred,he  pushedon  briskly, 
when,  to  his  great  disgust  he  recognised  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  petitioners  for  his  assistance  \  He  could 
bear  the  thing  no  longer,  his  feelings  overmastered  him, 
and  with  a  bitter  grim  politeness  he  returned  the  salu- 
tations of  the  crowd.  Dismounting  at  his  door,  he  took 
off  his  red  coat,  and  gave  the  servant  who  appeared  his 
pocket  handkerchief.  He  then  vrith  gloomy  cidmness 
turned  towards  the  crowd,  most  of  whom  had  doffed 
their  ^  oaubeens  "  for  his  honour,  and  in  a  low  voice  ad- 
dressed them.  ^  Here,"  holding  up  his  hunting  coat,  ^  is 
the  hut  thing  you  shall  ever  get  from  me,  for  you  have 
really  left  me  nothing  else  to  give.  You  have  taken  all 
that  you  could  of  my  purse,  my  time,  and  peace  of 
mind.  Accept  this  as  the  very  last  thing  I  can  bestow;" 
and  he  flung  the  red  coat  upon  his  gaping  auditors,  who 
began  to  regret  that  they  had  ovenhot  the  mark.  He 
then  walked  into  his  library  and  instantly  wrote  his  re- 
signation to  the  eleetozB  of    ■  •  b 

MR.  SREtL. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  in  Waterford  about  the  year 
1 792.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
And  young  Shell,  originally  intended  for  the  priesthood, 
•was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  seminary  at  Kensington,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Jesuit  (college  of  Stonyhurst.  He, 
however,  changed  his  views,  entered  Trinity  College, 
and  attracted  some  attention  in  the  Historical  Society, 
--that  avenn  where  the  young  spirits  of  Ireland  first 
•ip»y  their  powm.   GreftttUBgiweretlieaejipected«f 


him;  andioonal|enntfd8,attheBieeliBgeoftiieCatho> 
lie  AssooiatieD,  he  had  the  honour  of  exciting  the 
Jealousy  of  O'ConnelL  Their  mutual  recrimination  and 
abuse  have  often  entertained  the  public,  though  they  are 
very  good  friends  at  present.  Shell  was  called  to  tha 
bar  in  1814,  and  afterwards  lived  hi  London  for  sobm 
years,  chiefly  supported  by  his  pen.  It  is  said- 
Many  men  of  letters  in  London  have  still  every  lively 
recollection  of  Shell  in  those  days.  He  was  known  very 
well  by  the  Kahituis  of  the  Green  Booms — ^the  political 
young  lawyers  of  the  Inns  of  Court — and  the  fianeurt 
upon  town.  He  differed  from  most  of  his  young  contem- 
poraries. He  was  always  at  work — and  applied  himself 
with  persistency  to  his  original  object  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  the  honourable  display  of  his  talents. 

He  wrote  hie  dramas^  and  ibund  a  patron  in  Lord 
Holland.  In  the  division  of  labour  of  the  Oatholio  Asbo- 
oiation.  Shell's  alletted  business  was  to  attack  and 
ridicule  the  Ascendancy  party,  and  teofdown  the  absur- 
dities of  the  fknatics. 

While  lashing  the  Calvhiists  and  Methodists,  he 
might  have  been  mistaken  fbr  a  pupil  of  Voltaire ;  but 
when  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  [Romish]'Chapel,he  would 

have  passed  for  an  unreflecting  devotee 

To  England  he  always  adopted  the  ad  terr&rem  tone ; 
and  after  lashing  the  Protestant  Aeoendaney  with  viru- 
lence, after  describing  the  Catholic  gentry,  priesthood, 
and  peasantry,  as  leagued  in  one  coi^edency,  he 
would  conclude  :  ^  So  much  for  Catholic  indignation, 
while  we  are  at  peace  ;  and  when  England  shall  be  in- 
volved in  war — I  pause  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  discuss  that  branch  of  the  question,  or  point  to 
the  cloud  which,  charged  with  thunder,  is  hanging  over 
our  heads." 

But  when  addressing  Ireland,  and  not  England,  he 
was  violent  in  matter,  exasperating  in  manner,  and 
rancorous  in  purpose.  He  was  the  Catholic  chanti- 
cleer, who  crowed  triumphantly  over  any  fitllen  cham- 
pion of  the  Ascendancy  ;  and  if  O'ConneU  was  the  more 
scurrilous.  Shell  was  the  most  virulent  declaimer.  His 
bitterness  was  never  relieved  by  honkommiey  and  he 
uttered  many  a  speech  which  rankled  in  the  minds  of 
his  Protestant  countrymen.  And  yet  Sheil  was  not  a 
Ihnatia  t  His  fierce  bigotry  was  little  more  than  the 
mannerism  of  a  Demagogue,  exerting  his  rhetorical 
powers  in  a  country  distracted  by  religious  animosities. 
He  was  too  stoical  to  be  a  religious  bigot,  and  too 
circumspect  for  a  political  enthusiast.  He  did  not 
hate  the  Protestants,  or  detest  the  Orangemen,  but  he 
spoke  as  if  his  heart  was  a  fbuntain  of  gall  and  bitter- 
ness. Noble,  grand,  and  generous  bursts  of  feeling  very 
rarely  eame  from  his  mind.  He  was  a  potent  inflamer 
of  the  more  malignant  passions,  but  unlike  0*ConneIIhe 
had  no  witchery  over  the  more  genial  and  softer  feel- 
ings of  human  nature.  Grattan  beautifhlly  said,  *  The 
true  genius  of  the  Irish  people  is  affection : "  but  Sheil 
has  ministered  to  that  genius  less  than  any  of  his  conn- 
try's  orators.  He  was  one  of  the  most  exciting,  and  the 
least  heart-elevating  tribunes  that  ever  appeared  in  the 

Irish  political  arena.     . Sir 

Robert  Peel  has  occasionaliy  been  very  severe  on 
Shell's  style  of  eloquence  and  composition.  Talking 
of  a  petition  for  Catholic  Emancipation  drawn  up  by 
aieil,  he  told  the  House,  «*  That  it  was  written  in  the 
style  of  a  damned  tragedy .••  On  another  occasion  dur- 
ring  the  Refbrm  Era,  when  Sheil  made  a  personal 
atUck  on  the  Tory  leader,  Sir  Robert  said,  that 
^  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  the  con- 
tortions, but  not  the  inspiration  of  the  Sibyl;"  are- 
mark  more  applicable  to  Shell's  genius  than  to  the  on- 

ffinal  subject  of  the  quotation Considering 

him  by  an  Irish  standard,  Sheil  majr  be  pronounced  a 
man  who,  with  considenble  talents^  aims  at  paltry 
things,  and  prefers  to  be  formidably  fkctious  as  ao  ex- 
pectant partisan,  [to  being]  morally  influentia]  as  an  Irish 
regenerator.  If  he  had  moral  eourage,  and  a  noble 
purposei  he  might  have  been  the  Pftriuunentary  leader 
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if  tiw  btt  Wbig  pnij,  wbloh  Mur  ooDBidenhim  as  iii 
■•I*  i«taiA«di  •dvooato.  Bat  he  bM  no  pretonriooB  to 
the  ohanoter  of  »  Btatosmaa,  and  ainui  only  at  the  xo- 
potation  of  a  more  orator.  He  la  a  political  hybrid, 
ieither  Whi^  or  Hopealer :  ho  has  all  the  faotiousness, 
with  Yory  little  of  the  prinoipled  ooniiftency  of  the 
fat ;  and  mearly  all  the  noleneO)  without  any  of  the 
genenma  ontfaiiri*8m  of  the  Booond. 

A  cmioiiB  Ikct  iranspiroB  in  thlB  woik.    The  letter 

iddreiBed  to  Lord  Dononghnare  by  Mr.  Dmnunond, 

eontainiag  the  funous  and  pithy  inaziiD> "  Property  has 

ill  diitioB  aa  well  ae  ita  rights/' — ^whieh,  by  the  way,  has 

been  laid  a  hondred  times  be A>re,  though  neyer  so  terBoly, 

—it  positiTely  stated  to  haye  been  written  by  Blr. 

Wonlfe,  and  not  by  the  Under-Secretary.    Since  we  are 

^voting  maxims,  we  may  giro  a  **  private  opinion"  held 

bj  the  MaiqniB  of  Wellealey,  which  contains  more  than 

wetB  the  eye  at  first  glance : — 

Lord  WeUesIey,  with  his  long  experience  of  Irish 
iSkin,  was  rather  distmstfiil  of  any  dim  connexion  with 
the  Affitatora.  It  is  belieyed  that  tiie  prirate  opinion 
«f  the  llarqaiB  Wallesley  was.  ^  for  an  Insh  GoTomment 
to  be  too  popular  is,  in  the  long  rany  more  dangerous 
than  to  be  moderately  unpopular,  for  a  continuance  1" 

The  Marquis  appears  to  haTO  coBBidered  the  Irish 
nstion  like  tliose  hot-tempered  fickle  oharacters,  whoB^ 
iMwerer  generous  and  affeotionate  they  may  be  while 
iHenda,  it  is  dangerous  to  become  too  intimate  with. — 
Iba  author  of  this  book,  though  anything  but  a  bigoted 
Chordmian,  considerB  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  so  important  to  both  countries,  that 
he  tssertB  the  Union  would  not  be  worth  ten  years  pur- 
chue  were  tlie  Establishment  abolished.  His  reasoniug 
is  not  infeasible.  Towards  the  close  of  the  argument 
it  is  remarkod — 

£Ten  if  it  were  right  to  take  away  the  Bstablishment, 
and  leave  119  antagonism  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  would 
(iit  be  the  pxoper  time  for  making  the  change  f  Would 
it  ast  be  moire  judicious  to  wait  until  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lie  eeolesiastics  beoome  Iobb  hoBtila  in  their  liteliDgB  to 
thd  British  FowsBt 

Listen  to  ihe  howl  which  the  Clbrgt  in  France  haTe 
nised  against  the  Uniysbbitt.  Hearken  to  the  abso- 
bto  denaAd4i  for  monopolisiBg  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Obserre  hofr  they  seek  to  abrogate  the  lay  autho- 
rity, and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a  priestly  ascendancy 
in  the  StMe.  View  Belgium,  orer-run  with  Priests. 
No  doubt  it  is  physioally  prospevous ;  but  where  is  its 
Bienl  energy,  its  mental  genius,  where  is  aught  that 
ii  Boble  and  exalting  in  that  tame,  fat,  Tegetating  na- 
tion t  Let  the  Liberal — ^let  the  Mend  to  progression** 
let  the  Dissenter,  who  dreads  OTon  a  Protettant  Priest- 
hood—let the  friend  to  oiTilisation — let  the  admirer  of 
the  free  mmd  and  untrammelled  soul  of  Northern  Bu- 
iope,and  the  contemner  of  the  graoelbl  and  picturesque 
•errOity  of  tiia  Southern  nations — let  all  such  think  of 
theee  thinga  before,  in  the  present  age,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  education  and  ideas  in  belaad,  they  insiBt 
apou  the  BabTeiBioa  of  the  Protestant  Establishment. 

Of  the  Iriah  Establiafament  itself,  or  of  the  Irish 

clergy  as  a  body,  a  contemptuous  opinion  is  expressed. 

Bpuim  imd4r  CSbfici  iks  Smomd;  or  Extracts  from  ik€ 
Oorrupimd^nce  of  tks   Hon.   Alexander  8tanhope, 
BrUUh  mniiter  at  Madrid,  16dO  to  1699.    Selected 
fnm  ike  ori^imaU  at  Cksvening,    By  Lord  Mahon. 
Second  Edition.    Pp.216,    London:  Murray, 
Lord  liahon  has  considerably  enlarged  this  new  edi- 
tion of  exteaets  from  the  abote  eonespondence.    The 
pctaie  giren  of  the  Spanish  Court  leayes  one  in  no  doubt 
u  to  the  eaosoB  of  the  decline  of  that  unfortunate  king- 
dom under  the  last  prinoes  of  the  Austrian  fkmily.   Lord 

Mshoa  desenefl  praise  fbr  the  brcTlty  of  hlB  selectioxi. 


With  8u^  malerialB,  many  nodam  editon,  or  book- 
oompilers,  would  not  haTO  stiBted  themselyes  with  less 

than  three  octayo  Tolumes,  inBtead  of  a  thin  12mo. 

What  a  picture  of  corruption,  imbecility,  bigotry,  and 
superstition,  does  this  correspondence  present.  A  few  of 
the  letters  are  written  by  the  ambassador's  son,  after- 
wards General,  and,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brotheri 
£arl  Stanhope.  In  one  of  these,  written  from  Majorcai 
we  find  the— 

BUBVINO  OF  BBBSTtCS. 

I  arriyed  here  the  3d  instant,  and  could  get  but  yery  ill 
aceonuBodations,  by  reason  of  the  conoourse  of  people 
which  are  here  at  this  time  to  assist  at  Uie  Auto  da  F^, 
which  began  this  week  }  for,  Tuesday  last,  there  were 
burnt  here  twenty-seyen  Jews  and  heretics,  and  to-mor- 
row I  shall  see  executed  aboye  twenty  more  :  and  Tues- 
day next,  if  I  stay  here  so  loug,  is  to  be  another  Fiesta : 
for  so  they  entitle  a  day  dedicated  to  so  execrable  an 
act.  The  greater  part  of  the  criminals  that  are  already, 
and  will  be  put  to  death,  were  the  richest  men  of  the 
island,  and  owners  of  the  best  houses  in  this  city. 

A  SPANISH  HIBJLCLB. 

The  Duke  of  Pastrana  and  Infautado,  first  Duke  of 
Spain,  died  last  week  of  a  yiolent  foyer,  with  this  extra- 
ordinary oircumstanee,  that  when  ready  to  expire,  he 
called  to  the  by-standeis,  and  bid  them  take  notice  he 
died  not  a  marawdi  in  debt  to  any  person  living— which 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  Spanish  grandee  in  thu  age  I 


surxiiBnnoN  of  thb  ^itsbb-iioth] 
The  Queen-Mother  continues  yery  ill  yrith  her  cancer, 
has  put  off  all  her  physiciaos  and  chirurgeons,  and  de- 
llyered  herself  up  to  a  setenXk  son,  a  holy  man  of  the 
strictest  celibacy ;  who,  by  certain  charms  of  prayers  htf 
uses,  is  said  to  haye  done  wonderfol  cures.  The  Holy 
Office  has  approyed  him,  which  giyes  her  Majesty  great 
confidonce  in  him. 

The  Queen  (iied  in  spite  of  the  aorenth  son  ]  and  it  is 
related — 

There  is  now  great  n^ise  of  a  miradci  done  by  a  piece 
of  a  waistcoat  she  died  in,  on  anold  lame  nnn,who,in  great 
faith,  earnestly  desired  it,  and  00  sooner  applied  it  to 
her  Ups  but  uie  was  perfectly  weU,  and  immediately 
threw  away  her  crutches.  This,  with  some  other  storicB^ 
which  will  not  be  wanting,  may  in  time  grow  up  to  a 
canonization. 

The  Queen  has  desired  in  her  wlQ  that  50,000  masscB 
should  be  said  for  her  soul. 

The  young  Queen,  of  whose  German  confidantes,  and 

especially  Madame  Berlips,  the  Spaniards  wer?  exoes- 

siyely  jealous,  had  been  seised  with  illness  from  eating 

eel-pie  and  drinking  iced  liquors;  but  she  recoyered, 

owing  to  the  following  causes  :-^ 

Her  Catholic  Majesty  has  been  on  the  mending  hand, 
as  they  say,  these  ten  days,  and  is  out  of  danger,  as  the 
Madrid  Gazetteer  tells  us,  attributing  the  honour  of  the 
cure  to  the  Lady  of  Atocha,  and  the  body  of  St.  Isidro, 
Patron  of  Madrid,  who  both  haye  been  to  yisit  her. 

His  Catholic  Majesty  has  been  extremely  ill  these  seyen 
days,  which  has  stopped  all  couriers  and  expresses ;  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  is  now  muoh  better  by  taking  the 
quinquine,  yet  not  so  eafe  as  his  good  subjects  irish  him. 

The  KingSi  danger  is  oyer  for  this  time  ;  but  his  oon* 
stitution  is  so  yery  weak,  and  btoken  much  beyond  his 
ace,  tiiat  it  is  generally  feared  what  may  be  tiie  snecess 
of  saoh  another  attack.  They  cut  his  hair  off  in  this  sick- 
ness, which  the  decay  of  nature  had  almost  done  before, 
all  his  croym  being  bald.  He  has  a  rayenous  stomach, 
and  swallows  all  he  eats  whole,  for  his  nether  jaw  stands 
so  much  out,  that  his  two  rows  of  teeth  cannot  meet ;  to 
compensate  which,  he  has  a  prodigious  wide  throat. 

We  cannot  quote  farther.  The  life  of  this  royal  per- 
sonage was  then  of  groat  political  consequence.  Monarchy 
undttbitaUyhaBitsdiBadyantages.  The  wretched  creature 
who  wore  the  «rawii  mm  attthiB  whiit  tomoBtod;  that 
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the  public  nugbi  be  made  beliere  be  wu  well  and  yi- 
goroufly  and  fit  for  the  performance  of  bis  royal  fhuctionfl. 

Our  Gacettee  bare  tell  ns  ererj  week  bis  Catbolie 
Higesty  18  in  perfect  bealtb,  and  it  is  tbe  general  an- 
swer to  all  wbo  inquire  of  him.  It  is  true  that  be  is 
eyery  day  abroad,  but  AcBret  laieri  letkalig  arundo;  bis 
anUes  and  Imees  swell  again,  bis  eyes  bag,  tbe  lids  am 
as  red -as  scarlet,  and  the  rest  of  bis  ibce  a  greenish  yel- 
low. .  His  tongue  is  trawda,  as  they  express  it,  that  is, 
he  has  such  a  fumbling  in  his  speech,  those  near  him 
hardly  understand  him  ;  at  which  he  sometimes  grows 
angry,  and  asks  if  they  be  all  deaf. 

The  Ck>urt  went  to  Aranjuez.  The  yonng  Qneen  was 
now  rising  in  consequence. 

Her  Confessor,  a  Capuchin,  is  now  the  most  consider- 
able person  at  Court,  and  takes  great  state  on  him,  being 
consulted  by  all  who  have  any  pretensions.  This  morn- 
ing, about  nine,  I  saw  Don  Juan  de  Larrea  coming  out 
from  bis  lodging  in  the  GonTent»  whither  he  had  gone 
early  on  foot,  I  suppose  for  greater  priracy 

The  Almirante  de  Castilla  is  fallen  very  much  into 
disfayour  with  the  King  and  Qneen  for  setting  up  to 
outTie  them  in  his  fhmiture,  attendance,  and  all  parts  of 
state  in  his  fkmily,  whereat  the  Qneen,  in  particular,  is 
BO  elfonded,  thai  she  has  reftiaed  to  see  either  him  or  his 
bride,  whom  in  town  they  commonly  call  the  Beyna  Mteva. 
This  was  very  nnexpeoted,  and  if  it  holds,  will  make 
^  great  *^— »c»  in  the  management  of  affairs  in  this 

Court. ;        •        • 

The  Queen's  Confessor,  a  German  Capuchin,  has  me- 
diated an  accommodation  between  her  M^'esty  and  the 
Almirante^  and  she  has  made  his  peace  with  the  King. 
AU  which  was  nt^ed  two  days  sgo  by  her  Kajesty  ac- 
cepting a  collation  in  tbe  Almirante's  garden,  where  he 
pieeented  her  with  no  mean  jewel,  and  her  ladies  with 
other  galliatriesj  in  all  to  the  TsJue  of  some  thousands 

of  doubloons.        .        •       • .      •  ,     •      /       ;,  ,   • 
Onr  Court  is  in  great  disorder:  the  grandees  all  dog 
and  eat,  Turk  and  Heor.    The  King  is  in  a  languishing 
oondition ;  not  in  so  imminent  a  danger  as  last  week, 
bat  sowwk  a&d  spent  as  to  his  principles  of  life,  that 
all  tV^  I  can  hear  is  pretended  amounts  only  to  hopes 
of  pseserrtng  him  some  few  weeks,  without  any  proba- 
bility of  a  reco^rx*    The  general  inclination  as  to  the 
imecession  is  altogeiher  French;  their  ayersion  to  the 
Queen  baring  set  them  e^^ainst  all  her  countrymen  ;  and 
if  the  French  King  will  content  himself,  that  one  of  his 
younger  grandchildren  be  King  of  Spain,  without  pre- 
tending to  incorporate  tbe  two  monarchies  together,  he 
will  find  no  opposition  either  firam  Grandees  or  common 
people.         ••••••••• 

The  King  is  so  very  weak,  be  can  scarcely  lift  bis  hand 
to  bis  bead  to  feed  himself  ;  and  so  extremdy  mdan- 
dioly,  that  neither  his  buffoons,  dwarft,.nor  puppet- 
bIiows— all  which  have  showed  their  abilities  before 
him---can  In  the  least  diyert  him  from  fancying  eyery- 
tiung  that  is  said  or  done  to  be  a  temptation  of  the 
deril,  and  neirer  thinking  himself  safe  but  with  his  con- 
fessor and  two  friars  by  his  side,  whom  he  makes  lie  in 
his  chamber  eyery  night. 

▲  PBBICB  iNTKiaANTE. 

On  Satnrday  last,  tbe  17th,  an  Alcalde  de  Corte  came 
with  an  order  ftom  the  President  of  CastUe  in  the  King's 
name  to  tbe  Marquesa  de  Gadagne,  a  French  lady  here, 
commanding  her  to  leaye  Madrid  in  twenty-four  boors, 
and  retire  thirty-six  leagues  from  Court.  Sb»  complied 
in  going  out  of  town  within  the  term  ;  but,  feigning  her- 
self sick,  steys  a  league  off,  hoping  some  moderation  to 
her  sentence  ftom  the  diligence  of  her  friends  at  T<^do. 
The  story  of  this  lady,  as  short  as  I  can,  is,  that  being 
at  Rome  in  the  war  of  Messina,  she  bad  two  gallants ; 
one  of  them  Secretary  to  the  French  Ambassador,  tbe 
other  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 
Whether  it  were  for  interest,  or  that  she  liked  the 
Spaniard  better,  she  picked  ont  of  tbe  Frenchman's 
pocket  letters  containing  secrets  of  great  importance, 
and  gaye  them  te  the  Spaniard,  which  being  discoyered, 
she  could  no  more  return  to  Fnuioe ;  and  the  seryice  she 


did  Spain  by  that  treachery  was  thought  so  oonriderabie, 
that  she  has  had  here  oyer  since  a  pension  of  1200  pis- 
toles, not  ill  paid.  Yet,  after  all  this,  her  inclinationa 
haye  appeared,  by  all  her  bebayiour  since  I  am  here,  to 
be  most  yisibly  IVench^  insomuch  that  it  has  always  been 
much  suspected  she  has  a  pension  on  that  side  also.  All 
the  time  of  the  war,  the  cabals  of  that  faction  were  held 
at  her  house ;  and  of  late  the  French  Ambassador,  be  of 
Sayoy,  and  tbe  Condestablesa  of  Colonna,  yrith  one  Ma- 
dame Salcado,  widow  to  a  Spaniard,  formerly  Envoy  in 
England,  with  others  of  that  party,  were  almost  eyery 
ni|^t  there,  on  pretence  of  enjoying  the  fratckeur  of  a 
yery  pleasant  garden  the  Maiqnesa  has  near  the  Prado. 
What  her  crime  is  I  cannot  hear  certainly ;  but  il^  re- 
port is,  that  some  letters  she  sent  to  France  haye  been 
intercepted,  and  drawn  down  this  misfortune  on  her. 

Tbe  death  of  Charles  being  imagined  near,  though  be 
rallied,  the  Court  became  tbe  hot-bed  of  those  intrigues 
which  terminated  in  the  war  of  the  sncceesien.  Rnmonrs 
were  at  this  period  aealously  spread  in  Spain  that  the 
Prince  of  Orajige,  William  the  Third,  bad  retired  from 
London  to  the  Hague,  and  that  tbe  English  were  to  haye 
no  more  kings, but  to  set  up  a  republic,  and  haye  a  doge ; 
and  the  Enyoy  tells  his  correspondent  that  these  were 
not  the  reports  of  the  rabble,  bnt  of  respectable  people — 
**  of  men  that  go  in  ooaelies,with  tiramioM  loffot^ — long 
traees ;  but  he  adds,  in  a  few  days  after — 

Madrid,  Pehruaint  24,  1699.— We  know,  by  wvj  of 
Flanders,  that  all  wings  were  yery  ^niet  in  Snglaiid, 
to  the  conAision  of  a  company  of  rascally  Iriidi  frian 
here,  who  had  qiread  abroad,  and  made  half  the  town 
belieye  it,  that  the  parliament  had  forced  the  King  away 
into  Holland,  and  resolyed  they  would  bare  no  more 
kings! 

We  shall  not  notice  what  tranq[»ires  in  this  con«spon- 
dence  about  tbe  Darien  colony ;  lest,  like  these  *  rascally 
Irish  friars,"  we  get  hotly  national  about  what  is  long 
since  past,  and  had  better  be  forgotten.  Spain  was  de- 
lighted at  the  ill  suceeas  of  this  unfortunate  colony. 
There  yras  at  this  time  fkoqnent  tnmnlts  in  Madrid  ia 
consequence  of  a  dreadfhl  scarcity  of  bread,  amonnling, 
indeed,  among  tbe  lower  classes,  to  absolute  fiunine. 
The  Envoy  writes — 

My  Secretary,  Don  Francisco,  saw  yesterday  flye  poor 
women  stifled  to  death  by  the  crowd  before  a  bake- 
house.   

Bread  is  somewhat  fhllen,  which  always  h^peni  after 
some  threatening  papers  affixed  inpnblie  plaeee  against  the 
Ministers,  whose  yile  eoyetonsness  has  certainly  in  great 

measure  increased  the  scarcity The  most 

bloody  pasquinades  appear  eyery  day.  ....  "Riese 
most  loyal  subjects  seem  to  have  lost  all  naancr  of  respect 
to  Mi^eety,  at  least  the  present ;  and  whenerer  he  fkUs 
them,  there  vrill  be  more  workout  ont  than  can  be  finished 
in  my  days.  

Madridf  8&ptemb4r  9, 1699. — ^People's  minds  seem  as 
turbulentiy  disposed  as  I  have  at  any  time  known  then. 
One  night  last  week,  a  troop  of  about  800,  with  twordi, 
bncklws,  and  ilre>«rms,  went  into  the  oatwicd  oout  of 
the  Palace,  and  under  the  King's  window  sung  meet  im- 
pudent pasquins  and  lampoons ;  and  the  Queen  does  not 
appear  in  the  streets  without  bearing  herself  cnned  to 

her  fthce These  insolenc«8  are  supposed  to 

have  occasioned  a  resolution,  taken  three  days  ago,  for 
the  Countess  of  Berlips,  one  great  eye-sore  of  the  people, 
to  desire  the  King's  leave  to  retire  into  Germany.  Tbe 
pasquins  plainly  tell  the  Qneen  they  will  pull  her  ont  of 
the  palace,  and  put  her  in  a  convent ;  adding,  that  their 
party  is  no  less  than  14,000  strong. 

DOMBSnC  TRIALS  OF  AM  AMBABSAIMW. 

I  have  writ  for  some  necessaries,  and  must  now  add 
another,  that  is,  a  good  cook.  I  mean  a  man-oook,  u 
all  my  brethren  have  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  by  woslhl  ex- 
perience, women  will  not  do  in  thia  conntey.    I  need 
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Boi  tell  yon  Mary's  fthalt ;  yon  biow  what  it  is :  but  I 
may  tell  yoo  that  it  is  grown  to  saoh  an  extremity  of 
Bcaadaly  that  she  is  grown  a  dishononr  to  the  nation  in 
this  sober  country ;  and  I  dare  not  speak  to  her,  for  then 
she  falls  presently  into  fits,  and  is  not  only  useless,  bnt  a 
disorder  to  the  family  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  after.  She 
can  look  to  my  fine  linen  well  enough,  bnt  is  indeed  ca- 
pable of  nothing  else,  least  of  all  for  a  kitchen,  where  the 
fire  increases,  or  at  least  glTBS  a  fSur  pretence  to,  her 
constant  thirst. 

A  chaplaiD  was  also  required;  and  Mr.  Stanhope  di- 

reeted  hia  son,  if  he  knew  of  no  suitable  young  man 

himflrif— to  whom  forty  pounds  a-year,  and  enrerything 

*  fbimd  him,"  would  be  sufllcient  remuneration — to  apply 

to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  (Bishop  Burnet,)  of  whom  he 


Notwithstanding  the  maliee  of  some  wanton  seribblers, 
he  baa  approTod  himself  a  yery  great  man,  and  no 
clergyman  of  all  has  oontribvtod  more  for  our  present 

■etUenant  both  in  choroh  and  state My 

next  want  will  be  much  harder  for  you  to  supply.  I 
mean  to  get  me  a  discreet  housekeeper,  or  as  we  call  it 
here,  Mnger  de  Chmemoy  of  which  my  seirant  Mary 
is  ineapable.  I  will  give  twenty  pounds  »-year;  but  she 
aaat  ba  past  gallanting  and  the  Tanities  of  youth. 

We  oonelnde  this  notice  with  what  is  muoh  better 

than  the  history  of  ruptures  between  Courtsr-namdy, 

a  Taluable  receipt  Ibr  raising  melons,  transmitted  with 

a  ba«of  seeds,  by  the  English  Consul  at  SeTiUe,  to  Mr. 

StanlMpe,  at  Madrid. 

Here  the  usual  way  to  plant  them  is :  first  they  put 
them  six  or  eight  hours  into  li^ewartn  water,  and  after- 
wards they  put  them  into  a  blanket  and  let  them  lie 
about  twenty-four  hours  in  the  sun  wrapped  in  the 
blanket,  in  which  time  they  open  and  seem  to  sprout  at 
one  ead.  Then  they  plant  them,  three  or  fire  together, 
in  one  hole  ;  and  when  they  grow  up,  with  an  instru- 
ment of  iron  they  rake  them  towiods  tiie  root  every  day, 
so  that  the  earth  lies  loose  about  them  like  the  earth  of 
a  mole-hill.  There  are  three  sorts;  Melon  Mulato; 
Mdfm  Be^pMTOf  tiiis  requiring  less  watering  ;  and  Melon 
AoHIo,  which  is  red  withhi,  with  streaks,  much  like 
thoee  in  England.  I  shall  ho  glad  they  arrive  safe.  Mr. 
Stanhope  was  shortly  afterwai^  dismissed  from  Madrid. 

Lord  Mahon's  knowledge  of  the  public  and  private 

history  of  the  period  of  this  correspondence  has  enabled 

him  to  supply  many  valuable  annotations  on  the  letters ; 

and,  as  he  has  restricted  himself  to  the  cream  of  them, 

the  Tolnme  is  really  very  agreeable  reading,  even  to  those 

wlio  eare  little  about  the  interior  of  courts,  or  Spanish 

History. 

JounuU  €f  a  MUdonary  Tour  through  the  De$ert  of 
AnAw  Uf  Bagdad.  By  the  Rev.  Jacob  Samuel,  late 
Senior  MissioBary  to  the  Jews  for  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia.  12mo.  Pp.  323.  Edinburgh :  Maclaehlan 
&  Stewart. 

The  Missionaries  we  consider  the  most  delightful  as 
well  ai  the  most  edifying  of  all  modem  travellers.  The 
Toate  of  Ifo*  Samuel  did  not,  however,  lie  through  new 
and  strange  countries,  through  ^  antres  vast  and  deserts 
idle  ;'*  and  the  only  wild  beasts  he  had  to  contend  with, 
were  men  animated  by  fierce  bigotry  and  cruel  super- 
Btition.  He  i^pears  to  have  been  originally  a  Jew- 
ooBvext,  like  Mr.  Wolifo ;  and  his  mission  to  the  Jews 
of  Arabia  has  been  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land's Association  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  His 
first  destination,  while  still  connected  with  the  English 
Church,  was  Calcutta ;  where,  f^m  1831  to  1833,  he 
seems  to  have  laboured  among  the  Jews  of  that  city. 
He  was  afterwards,  for  a  time,  in  Bombay,  still  labour- 
ing among  the  Jews,  teaching  in  schools,  and  distribut- 
ing NewTeatameatf  in  Hebrew.    In  Bombay,  he  found 


the  discipline  of  the  English  Churoh  too  strict  for  his 
missionary  plans  ;  and,  accordingly,  enUsting  under  the 
banners  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  proceeded  on  a 
Missionary  Tour  to  Bagdad.  The  narrative  of  his  voy- 
age is  interesting  ;  and  he  appears  to  have,  in  general, 
oondueted  his  enterprise  in  a  discreet  and  conciliatory 
temper.  Wherever  Jews  were  found,  he  went  freely 
among  them  ;  into  their  dwelUngs  or  synagogues, 
preaching  and  teaching.  By  the  simple-minded  and 
pious,  he  was  everwell  received ;  but,  from  the  priests, 
the  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees,*'  his  reception  was  very 
much  the  reverse.  He  was  equally  desirous  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  Mohammedans ;  and,  as  a  holy 
man— one,  the  odour  of  whose  sanctity  went  forth  before 
him — he  was  generally  welcomed  by  them.'  Of  course, 
there  was,  with  much  common  religious  ground,  also  a 
good  deal  about  which  it  was  prudent  to  preserve  si- 
lenoe.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  vessel,  sent  out  by  a 
neighbouring  Sheikh  to  protect  the  ship  inwhioh  he  sailed 
trom  a  pirate  then  hovering  about,  was  found  to  be  man- 
ned by  Mohammedans,  who  boarded  the  vessel.  We 
are  told-*- 


The  pilot  introducing  me  to  them  as  an  holy 
who  loved  to  speak  about  the  Mohammedaii  reUgidi, 
they  all  crowded  about  me ;  and,  when  seated,  and  the 
usual  rites  of  hospitality  perfbrmed,  we  entered  on  the 
topic  of  Mohammed's  mission,  and  spent  nearly  four 
hours  in  discussing  the  subject,  only  inteinq»ted  occa- 
sionally by  our  crew  serving  us  with  pipes  and  ooflbe. 
Towards  sunset,  they  all  rose  to  prepare  for  evening 
prayer.  The  preparation  for  their  devotional  services 
was  as  follows : — 

Before  they  engaged  in  prayer  they  peribrmed  their 
ablutions,  first  wasMng  their  face,  feet,  and  hands  ;  and 
as  water  was  plentiful,  they  plunged  their  heads  into  it; 
then  they  washed  their  mouth,  cleaned  their  ears,  blew 
their  nose,  and  purified  their  throat  by  hawking  and 
spitting  out  all  the  phlegm.  In  the  absence  of  water, 
sand  is  used  ;  with  it  they  rub  their  fbei,fiM$e,  and  hands, 
and  then  wipe  themselves  in  the  same  maimer  as  when 
they  wash  with  water. 

After  going  through  their  aUutions,  tiiey  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  deck,  spreading  out  a  few  pieces  of  mat, 
on  which  they  ammged  themselves,  standing  with  their 
ihces  toward  the  east,  and  performed  their  prayer  after 
this  manner : — 

The  eldest,  or  the  one  who  is  considered  the  most 
holy,  stept  forward,  and  fell  upon  his  knees  ;  which  act 
of  his  all  imitated.  After  a  short  pause,  and  uttering  a 
few  rapid  words,  they  all  joined  in  a  general  chorus  of 
thanksgiving:  tlien,  standing  up  in  an  erect  posture, 
they  feU  down  on  their  knees,  and  prostrated  themselves 
several  times,  remaining  in  that  posture  for  several  mi- 
nutes ;  during  all  which  time  they  appeared  to  be  en- 
gaged in  mental  prayer.  The  leader  then  sprang  on  his 
feet,  and,  being  followed  in  this  by  all  the  rest,  raised 
his  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  sung  that  fine  prayer 
of  the  Koran,  '^  God,  the  mercifhl,  extends  his  mercy 
over  the  whole  world,  of  which  he  is  Lord."  All  his 
fellow-wordiipperB  seemed  to  pay  great  attention  to  his 
manner,  and  followed  lus  motions  during  the  whole  of 
the  service,  which  lasted  for  nearly  half-an-hour.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  foresman  turned  several  times  his  head, 
saying  over  his  dioulders,  **  Salam  alak  bysam  Moham- 
med ;**  which  means,  Peace  be  to  you  in  the  name  of 
Mohammed. 

When  they  had  concluded  their  prayers,  they  went  to 
their  evening  meai,  and  I  went  to  my  own  closet. 

This  is  one  manner  of  worship.  Mr.  Samuel  reached 
Bandarabas,  where  there  were  many  Jews  living  in 
peace  under  the  liberal  and  tolerant  Sultan  of  Muscat. 
This  interview  with  them  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
many  that  follow.  It  was  the  thne  of  the  feast  of  the 
Passover. 
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As  the  TMldl  irtt  not  to  leate  tmta  the  next  day,  I 
enjoyed  the  hoepiteUty  of  my  poor  iewieh  brethien^ 
whioh  they  offsred  irith  %  willing  heart.  The  Mullah 
Bent  a  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  Jews  that  they  should 
assemble  one  hour  before  the  usual  time  for  eyening 
prayer.    .... 

At  flye  o'clock  we  went  to  their  synagogue,  which 
was  a  plain^ookiflg  building,  made  of  mortar  and  eorered 
with  the  leayes  of  date-trees.  After  prayer  I  went  into 
Moses'  chair^  and  took  my  subject  from  the  13th  chapter 
of  Exodus,  expounding  and  preaching  the  word,  applying 
it  to  Jesus,  as  the  first-bom  from  the  dead.  The  con- 
gregation consisted  of  about  two  hundred,  all  rather 
ignorant  and  unenlightened  i  for  not  a  single  one  was 
thete  found  amongst  them  who  oould  reason  with  me 
like  the  Jews  elsewhere.  In  the  eyening  I  was  inyited 
to  the  house  of  a  silyersmith,  where  I  was  hospitably 
entertained,  and  conyersed  until  about  half-past  one  in 
the  morning,  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  tiieir  own  land. 

ISth'^Afker  a  oomfortable  lught'e  rest  I  arose  esily 
in  the  morning,  and,  accompanied  by  my  hoet»  went  to 
the  synagogue,  where  I  was  receiyed  with  the  utmost 
respect.  The  Jews,  who  sat  on  the  floor  on  a  crass  mat, 
cross-legged  and  yeiled  in  the  garment  wiw  fringes 
authorized  by  Moses,  arose  on  my  entrance,  and,  while 
passing  through  the  eynagogue  up  to  Moses'  chair,  eyery 
one  bowed  and  kissed  the  hem  of  my  garment.  They 
then  began  to  chant  that  beautiftil  prayer,  '^  How  goodly 
are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel." 
The  psalms  of  the  day  being  then  read  yerse  by  yerse  by 
the  eongregation,  afterwanls  the  reader  of  the  syna^ 
gogue,  witii  tfro  of  the  elders,  eame  up  to  me  asking 
permission  to  oommenee  their  morning  prayers.  Their 
deyotlonal  exercises  pleased  me  yery  much.  They  seemed 
to  be  in  earnest  while  repeating  their  prayers.  After 
the  reading  of  the  law,  I  commenced  preaclungfh>m  the 
prophet  Hosea,  clmp.  iiL  yer.  5,  from  which  I  showed 
them  the  necessity  of  seekii^  the  Lord  their  Qod,  and 
Dayid,  that  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  King.  As 
it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  remain  longer  there,  I 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  declaring  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God.  Summing  up  the  eyidenees  connected  with 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  I  detained  them  for  more 
than  three  hours.  After  seryioe  the  Jews  brought 
their  little  boys,  requesting  me  to  lay  hands  on  them. 
That  being  an  ancient  custom,  and  particularly  obseryed 
amongst  the  Jews,  I  most  willingly  acceded  to  their  re- 
quest. From  thenee  I  was  led  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
elders,  where  I  was  entertained  with  some  spiritual 
songs. 

After  dinner  I  took  leaye  of  these  kind  people,  and 
went  to  the  boat,  which  carried  me  to  my  yessel. 

On  the  next  day  we  meet  with  yet  another  class  of 
religionists. 

Two  of  our  fellow-passengers  were  2k)roaBterians. 
They  are  fire-worshippers,  like  the  Parsees  of  Bombay. 
These  seemed  to  be  a  moral  and  well-conducted  people. 
They  paid  mudi  attention  to  cleanlinees,  and  were  yery 
sparing  in  their  food,  and  diank  water,  oeeasionally 
mixed  with  a  little  amck. 

At  a  yiUage,  where  he  touched  a  few  days  afterwards, 
being  introduced  as  a  Adbtm,  or  doctor,  the  learned  men 
of  the  place  collected  to  oonyerse  with  him.    He  says — 

My  first  question  was,  whether  they  had  read  the 
Ai\jil,  or  New  Testament.  The  MnlUdis  said,<«Nof' 
but  the  Sheikh  replied  he  had  a  Persian  one  in  his  house. 
Oar  interne  w  lasted  three  hours.  The  Mullahs  denied  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  They  considered  Christ  to  be  a  pro- 
phet merely.  I  uked  them  whether  they  belieyed  in  the 
law  of  Moses  and  the  other  prophets.  As  they  acknow- 
ledged the  Old  equally  with  the  New  Testament  to  be  of 
diyine  origin,  I  haA  no  difficulty  in  preying  and  conyin- 
cing  them  that  Jesus  is  and  must  be  a  portion  of  the 
Deity,  since  eyen  the  Aoran  acknowledges  him  to  be 
bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  After  we  had  tired  each  other 
with  arguments.  Sheikh  Abdul  Raimon  asked  me  to  an- 
swer him  a  single  question.    He  then  spoke  as  follows : 


I  see  you  are  well  leaned  In  Tofiii  Mun,  (the  liaw  of 
Moses,)  and  all  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Anjil,  (the  Gos- 
pel,) and  in  the  Koran ;  will  you  therefore  tell  me  which 
religion  is  the  best !  Without  hesitation  I  replied,  **  The 
Christian  Religion.''  He  then  asked  me  my  reason  for 
not  belieying  in  the  Koran,  since  it  contains  all  things 
written  in  the  Law  and  the  Anjil.  I  answered,  that 
much  eonyersation  on  this  subject  would  only  bring  ns 
into  disputation,  and  destroy  the  peace  we  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  our  eonyersation,  witiiout  any  benefit  to  eHher 
of  us. 

SkHkh  A.  JS.— God  forbid  I  We  are  assembled  here 
in  the  name  of  God  Most  High^  and  will  not  dishonoor 
him  by  our  eonyersation. 

They  eonyersed  for  some  time^  withont,  of  eome, 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  disputed  paints. 
At  Bussorah  the  missionary  appears  to  haye  aesaetated  a 
great  deal  with  the  Jews  ;  though  their  priests  aad 
principal  men  appeared  so  inyeterate  in  their  hatred, 
that  he  declined  to  taste  the  cofibe  they  ofibred,  lest  it 
should  be  poisoned.  Though  hospitably  entei^tained  by 
some  of  the  Jews  in  priyate,  he  wa«  not  pennitted  to 
enter  the  synagogue  there.  The  Pasha^  one  day,  after  a 
long  eonyersation  about  the  dilference  between  tiie  Mo- 
hammedan and  Christian  religions,  said  that — 

He  approyed  of  the  mild  and  humane  laws  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  acknowledged  that  none  but  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  could  haye  dictated  such.  He  then  ordend 
all  manner  of  fhiits,  and  another  naireal  and  oolEbe  to 
be  brought. 

There  is  a  yery  charaeteristlc  anecdote  related  of  this 
Pasha.  He  went,  along  with  Mr.  Samuel,  to  dine  on 
board  an  English  war-ship  lying  here.  He  was  receiyed  in 
state,  with  a  salute ;  and  i^r  examining  all  the  yessel, 
was  lost  in  admiration  at  the  magnificence  of  the  state- 
cabin,  and  the  luxury  of  that  in  which  they  dined. 

After  partaking  of  seyeral  of  the  yiands,  the  Pasha 
suddenly  looked  up,  and  opening  his  mouth  wide, 
exclaimed  Bah!  Bah!  He  said  to  the  captain  that 
the  cabin  was  too  close  for  so  many  people,  and  begged 
of  him  to  send  on  deck  all  the  ship's  seryants.  ^ey 
were  sent  accordingly.  The  Pasha  at  the  same  time  or- 
dering his  own  seryants  on  deck,  desired  them  to  shut 
the  door  of  the  cabin  after  them.  No  sooner  was  this 
done,  than  he,  with  a  heayy  sigh,  cried  out,  Al  ekan^ 
cU  iliaf — Grod  be  praised.  He  immediately  took  a  de- 
canter, and  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  wine,  and  drank  it 
oS,  saying,  Nothing  is  better  than  the  water  of  the  grape, 
where  it  can  be  hi^  in  safety. 

A  curious  mode  of  bargaining  for  horses  is  described. 
Mr.  Samuel  one  day  inquired  the  price  of  two  Arabian 
horses,  docile  and  most  beautifhl  creatures  of  their  kind, 
which  he  greatly  admired.    He  relates, 

My  astonishment  was  great  when,  insteiMi  of  an  an- 
swer, he  [the  seller]  came  close  tome,  and  taUng  hold 
of  my  right  hand,  with  his  left  hand  coyered  oar  hands 
with  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  pressed  eome  of  his 
fingers  to  the  palms  of  my  hand*  I  mistook  this  for 
some  masonic  sign,  and  could  not  in  the  least  make  oot 
what  he  meant.  Finding  that  I  was  ignorant  of  this 
mysterious  mode  of  dealing,  he  came  close  up  with  hii 
mouth  to  my  ear,  and  instructed  me  about  numeratios 
on  the  fingers.  When  the  business  in  question,  he  tdd 
me,  relates  to  hundreds,  the  thumb  is  one  hundred,  sad 
eyery  finger  inereases  it  according  to  its  number;  whea 
thousands,  the  first  finger  is  one  thousand,  and  so  on. 
They  mark  the  single  numbers  by  pressures  on  certaia 
parts  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  this  mode  of  bargain- 
ing is  practised  throughout  Arabia.  Not  a  word  b  hMrd  ,* 
and  I  haye  often  since  seen,  in  eoifee-housee,  that  whok 
cargoes  were  sold  without  a  sound  bebg  uttered.  All 
that  can  be  seen  of  the  most  important  transactions  is 
when  the  purchaser  does  not  come  up  to  the  amount  de- 
sired, a  slight  motion  with  the  head,  or  dmtting  &t  (oe 
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mj%l  aad  eTen  tids  tuoM  b«  diseezMd  unleu  we  we 
doM  to  them. 

Kr.  Samuel  thiiUcs  these  dealers  may  be  an  example 
to  Chrirtiaa  joeke jb»  who  do  not  Boruple  to  lie,  and  ereii 
ewesr  (UBely,  in  baigaining.  It  is,  howeveri  as  praoti- 
cable  to  lie  with  the  flngen  and  the  eye  as  with  the 
iovgne.  He  held  diyine  earrioe  in  the  Armenian 
ehueh  of  the  tow%  and  sometinies  Jews  oame  atealthily 
te  Tint  and  qnesiion  Urn,  Little  Tisible  piogxesBy  how- 
eTer,  was  made  in  his  work  at  this  plaoe  among  the 
Jews.  The  Ambs  were  more  anzions  to  obtain  eopioe 
of  the  Soriptnres.  In  traToUing  through  the  Desert 
fromBosaorah  to  Bagdad,  Mr.  Samuel  was  seised  with 
»  Tiolent  illnesB ;  but  reooTered,  and  owed  mnoh.to  the 
kindness  of  the  British  Resident,  Colonel  Taylor.  He 
fband  thai  a  great  number  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments, 
and  smaller  tracts  intended  for  distribution,  had  arrived 
before  him,  and  that  they  were  in  great  request.  At  first, 
appearances  were  most  ftattering ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Jews  were  not  generally,  at  this  time,  aware  of  the 
ftnnger  being  a  renegade  from  the  lUth  of  Abraham.  And 
the  indignation  of  the  Mohammedans  rose  so  high,at  some 
imagiiied  insult  to  the  Prophet,  that  he  was  compelled 
suddenly  to  leare  Bagdad,  where  his  presence  threatened 
danger,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  other  Christians 
hi  the  city.  He  returned  safely  to  Bussorah  by  the 
Euplirates,  though  after  some  rather  alarming  adren- 
turee.  We  fear  that  our  commendation  of  Mr.  Samuel's 
discretion  ought  to  hare  been  qualified.  He  seems  to 
hare  at  times  injured  the  cause  he  came  to  forward  by 
untempered  zeal,  and  by  launching  forth  the  thunders  of 
heaven  ikr  too  freely  on  those  opposed  to  his  yiews.  Nor 
is  it  improbable  that  Colonel  Taylor  was  very  well 
pleased  to  hurry  him  off.  On  a  subsequent  Tisit  to  Bag- 
dad he  showed  more  prudence.    He  says — 

Mjr  experience  has  now  taught  me  the  danger  of  cir- 
culating controversial  tracts  among  the  Mohammedans. 
They  readily  receive  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
pennlt  oral  discnasions,  discreetly  managed,  as  I  have 
abundantly  proved :  and  it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  en- 
danger the  success  of  our  labours,  by  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  any  bigoted  man  to  go  to  a  Cazi  with  a  single 
tract  or  two,  and  demand  our  punishment  for  reviling 
their  Prophet.  With  the  Bible,  and  firee  discnssion,  the 
nussionary  needs  no  controversial  tracts ;  and  I  never 
now  use  tiiem. 

It  ^wonld  certainly  have  been  a  subject  of  regret  if  any 
inddental  imprudence  had  prevented  the  success  of  Mr. 
Samners  attempts  to  distribute  the  New  Testament  in 
the  natiye  tongnes  among  both  Jews  and  Mahommedans, 
whether  his  preachings  were  listened  to  or  not. 

The  Sequential  SytUm  of  Musical  Notation :  an  entirdy 

New  Method  of  Wrilting  Muiic,  in  ttriot  conformity 

«UA  Nature,  and  ettentuUly  free  from  all  obscurity  and 

intricacy.      With  explanatory  Plates,     By  Arthur 

Wallbridge,  author   of  ''Jest  and   Earnest,"  and 

'^  Bizarre  Fables."    London :  Strange.    1843. 

We  give  the  whole  title  of  this  pamphlet,  because  it 

is  fbll  of  promises  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  ful- 

filled^  whether  in  Jest  or  Earnest.    How  any  system  of 

merely  arbitrary  and  artificial  signs  of  sound  can  be  in 

**  striel  eonfbrmity  with  nature,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  per- 

eeire.    That  Mr.  Wallbridge's  system  is  *•  entirdy  new" 

and  *eaentially  fVee  f^om  all  obscurity  and  intricacy," 

cannot  be  admitted. 

Several  ingenions  men  have  attempted  to  simplify,  or 
to  diaage  altogether,  the  musical  notation  that  has  been 
generally  used  in  Europe  for  centuries  past;  bnt  fiiiled. 


Some  wished  to  replwent  mittley  somHftl  by  the  nnme- 
rals  1, 2,  S,  4,  A,  fto.,  muh  as  P4re  tSonhaitty,  and  after- 
wards Roussean.  Others  ^rished  to  employ  the  letter^ 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  &c.$  but  all  these  plans  were 
rejected,  and  the  usual  method  still  adhered  to.  There 
vrere  good  reasons  fbr  this.  The  notation  by  numerals 
and  letters  is  fbund  In  old  Tablatuies,  long  befbre  these 
attempts.  The  proposed  changes  and  simplifications 
were  only  |?aff(a/?y  applicable  to  the  whole  system  of 
modem  mnsio;  and  the  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the 
whole  of  that  system,  produced  complexity  and  confusion 
still  greater  than  belonged  to  the  established  notation. 
Among  other  proposed  simplifications,  was  Thomas 
Salmon's  in  1672,  which  was  to  reduce  all  sorts  of  musio 
to  an  universal  notation,  by  placing  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet on  the  stafi*,  and  by  rejecting  all  the  diiferent  defb.--' 
Letters  had  been  used  long  before  in  Tablatures.  The 
abolition  of  all  clefh  but  one  has  been  frequently  pro- 
posed since  then,  but  never  adopted. 

In  the  J7armonlco»  fbr  July  1829,  pp.  151, 152, 153, 
there  is  an  ingenious  article  on  Musical  Notation,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  discard  all  the  clefti,  and  to  vrrite 
all  musio  upon  a  ttqf  of  three  lines,  with  certain  numeraU 
prefixed  to  indicate  the  dilFerent  scales,  high  or  low,  and 
the  rhythmical  divisions  and  the  metronomic  durations 
of  the  sounds.  We  ref^r  Mr.  Wallbridge  to  that  article. 
Mr.  Wallbridge  also  proposes  to  write  all  music  on  a 
staff  of  three  lines,  and  to  indicate  the  rhythm  by  nume- 
rals, and  also  the  degree  of  velocity.  We  must  say  that, 
to  our  eye,  the  examples  he  gives  of  liis  proposed  nota- 
tion present  more  crowded  complexity  and  dumsiness  of 
characters  than  the  common  notation;  and  that  we  think 
it  would  be  much  more  dlfflcnlt  to  learn  to  read  the 
former  notation  than  the  latter.  Even  supposing  that 
Mr.  W.'s  notation  were  to  be  adopted — ^which  is  most 
improbable — what  is  to  become  of  all  the  musio  written 
and  printed  for  centuries  past  in  the  nsnal  notation  t  It 
must  be  an  unknown  language  to  all  who  are  eonrersant 
with  Mr.  W.'s  system  only.  Is  all  that  music  to  be 
translated  into  his  notation !    A  labour  impracticable ! 

We  were  surprised  to  find  Mr.  W.  (p.  10)  &Uing  into 
the  common  English  error  of  stating  a  migor  third  to 
consist  of  5  semitones,  and  an  imperfect  fifth  of  7  semi* 
tones;  while  the  former  containi  only  4,  and  the  latter 
only  six.  Thus,  from  C  natural  to  D  natural,  is  one 
tone,  or  two  semitones;  from  D  natural  to  £  natural^ 
one  tone,  or  two  semitones.  The  interval  from  C  to  E^ 
a  mi^or  third,  is  therefore  ^  two  tones,  »=  four  semitones ; 
and  so  on  witii  other  intervals.  The  oommon  error  lies 
in  oonsidering  the  sound  from  which  we  begin  to  recktm^ 
as  a  semitone  itself  1  In  poetingithiB  method  would  add 
seriously  to  the  expense  at  every  relay  on  the  journey  I 
We  start)  and  the  point  of  departure  ie  set  down  one 
mfle.  When  we  arrive  at  the  first  mUestone,  that  ie 
reckoned  two  milos !  Who  would  net  laugh  at  snoh  a 
reckoning  1 

Mr.  W.  is  a  clsrer  and  ingenions  writer.  We  would 
adrise  Um  to  turn  hte  attention  to  some  more  feasible 
improvements  of  musical  notation  than  those  he  suggests, 
liie  systems  of  a  new  and  universal  musical  notation, 
are  about  as  hopeless  as  the  schemes  that  have  been  pro- 
posed fbr  a  new  and  universal  alphabet  and  language  to 
supersede  all  others,  living  or  dead. 

Factories  and  the  Factory  System.  By  W.  Gooke  Taylor, 
LUD.    London:  How. 
This  is  something  between  a  pamphlet  and  4  book^ 
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iatended  iomeei  the  damaad  of  the  hour.  Dr..  Tftylor, 
firom  penoiutl  ohseirfttioii  and  parliamentary  papers,  ii 
well  stored  with  knowledge  of  the  enbject.  His  prin- 
ciples are  sound,  his  yiews  correct ;  bnt  somehow  the 
impression  is  ineyitable,  that  he  can  perceiye  no  fanlt,  and 
nothing  short  of  perfection  in  the  Factory  System  ;  and 
howerer  nnreasonable  it  may  be,  this  tends  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  his  argnments.  They  are  coldly  or  suspiciously 
receiyed  as  those,  not  of  an  impartial  inyestigator,  but 
of  an  adyocate.  It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  people 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  of  eyen  moderate  experience, 
that  many  of  the  dreadthl  and  acknowledged  social  eyils 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  are  not  intimately,  howeyer 
unnecessarily,  connected  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
factory  system.  That  the  agricultural  population  are 
also,  particularly  as  to  lodging,  in  a  yery  bad  condition, 
may  be  a  set-off,  but  is  no  argument.  Wiser  were  the  course 
to  show  that  mannCMStures,  Factariet,  instead  of  entail- 
ing misery,  or  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  mass 
of  moral  degradation  and  material  squalor  to  be  found 
in  their  site8,ought  to  be  the  main  agentsin  preyenting  the 
ills  complained  of ;  and  the  fhll  employment  and  ample 
wages  tiiey  afford,  the  means  of  well-being  to  all.  Were 
eyery  factory  and  its  work-people  in  the  condition  of  the 
one  described  by  an  anonymous  lady  at  great  length  in  a 
letter  to  another  lady,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  so  far  from 
there  being  ground  of  complaint,  we  should  say  that  the 
Factory  Millennium  had  arriyed.  And  the  description 
may  be  quite  correct  as  to  the  place  referred  to.  Now, 
why  are  not  aU  manufacturing  yillages  in  the  same  sa- 
tisfiMitory  condition!  They  are  not  so  because  the  same 
beneyolent  and  enlightened  spirit  does  not  guide  one  in 
fifty  of  these  establishments.  And  what  shall  ensure 
that  this  spirit  will  henceforth  preside  oyer  them  t  And 
here  we  are  left  exactly  where  we  set  out;  and  the  anta- 
gonist systems.  Agriculture  and  Factories,  are  found 
positiyely  or  relatiyely  good  as  they  happen  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Notices  of  the  8Ude  ofBdigi&n  in  Creneva  and  Belgium, 
By  H.  Hengh,  D.D.  Post  octayo,  pp.  251.  Glasgow: 
Madehose. 

This  account  of  the  grieyous  backsliding  in  the  town 
of  Calyin  is  pre&ced  by  a  description  of  the  city  and 
Oanton  of  Geneya,  in  which  Dr;  Heugh  seems  to  haye  re- 
sided for  some  time.  There  is  also  an  account  of  an 
excursion  to  Mont  Bhmc  extracted  firom  Dr.  Hough's 
JoumaL  Belgium  does  not  appear  to  haye  fihilen  under 
his  personal  obeeryation,  saye  in  the  most  cursory  way, 
though  he  has  eoUected  information  on  the  state  of  Pro- 
testantism from  yarious  competent  sources.  The  most 
important  fact  enunciated  in  the  yolume  is,  that  many 
of  the  people  of  Geneya  are  prepared  to  separate  from 
the  State  Church  of  Geneya ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
act  upon  the  wilmntary  prineif^;  that  the  most  pious 
and  able  of  the  clergy  lead  tlus  moyement,  and  that 
seyeral  of  them,  both  in  Geneya  and  other  Protestant 
cantons,  haye  already  withdrawn  from  the  communion 

of  the  State  Church. ^Dr.  Hour's  yolume,  whateyer 

may  be  thought  of  his  plan  for  sending  missions  to 
Switierland  and  Belgium,  is  an  interesting  record  of 
thoughts  and  fiMts. 

Outlines  of  ike  History  of  Ireland,  for  Schools  and  Fami- 
lies.   18mo.   Dublin:  Curry. 

r  The  fkbulous  history  of  Ireland  may  be*  treated* too 
much  at  length -in  this  compilation,  in  relation  to  its 
limited  j^abe ;  bnt  as  this  is  entertaiiiiag,  it  is  less 


objecMonable  than  the  minnteness  with  which  those 
more  recent  eyents  are  dwelt  upon  which  keep  alive 
and  foster  the  bitter  animosities  of  race  and  religion 
in  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  obliterate  such  un- 
happy occurrences  from,  the  annals  of  Ireland,  as  the 
Massacre  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Siege  of  Derry : 
but  they  should  be  lightly  dwelt  upon,  and  the  erron  of 
both  parties  briefly  pointed  out  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  details  of  some  of  the  worst  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Rebels  of  1798.  As  a  whole,  howeyer,  the 
compilation  is  useAil  and  creditable,  and  in  any  coontry 
except  Ireland  would  be  considered  as  tolerably  fair 
and  impartial.  But  there  eyerything  is  caught  at,  and 
therefore  no  occasion  should  be  given  to  the  enemy  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Chess  Studiesy  Comprising  One  Thousand  Games  aetually 
Played.  Selected  and  arranged  by  George  Walker 
Octayo ;  stitched.    Longman  &  Company. 

The  game  of  chess  is  making  rapid  progress.  Many 
more  play  it  than  oyer  before  tried  so  serious  and  trying 
a  game ;  and  all  play  it  better.  Excellent  treatises  sre 
eyery  other  year  added  to  the  instructions  of  our  old  ori- 
ginal Philidor,  and  here  is  a  whole  yolume  of  exam- 
ples which  perhaps  best  teach.  Mr.  Walker  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  games,  remarks,  that  though  we  can  bossi 
of  no  phenomenon  like  Philidor,  we  haye  now  a  hundred 
for  the  half-dozen  second-rates, — ^that  is,  very  good 
players — equal  to  those  of  Philidor's  age.  The  games 
Slid  matches  exemplified  haye  been  more  or  less  recently 
played  by  the  best  chess-players  in  England  and  on  the 
continent ;  the  compiler,  Mr.  Walker,  being  of  the  num- 
ber. Philidor's  games,  or  many  of  them,  are  also  given, 
which  gives  a  completeness  to  the  work.  We  should  have 
felt  a  few  foot-notes  profitable,  pointing  out  either  the 
important  moves  on  whicli  a  game  turns  and  takes  a 
new  aspect,  or  the  blunders  that  ensure  its  loss.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  few  notes,  but  not  nearly  enough,  we 
should  think,  for  the  instruction  of  young  students  of  the 
game. 

Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  <^the  Atoneaunt  of 
Christ.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw.  D.D.  Third  Tbonaand. 
Glasgow:  Madehose. 

It  wonld  appear  that  these  disoonrses  have  given  riie 
to  so  much  controversy,  as  to  have  made  necessary  a 
pamphlet  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  put  forth  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  peculiar  views,  and  entitled,  **  Reviewers  Re- 
viewed." Dr.  Wardlaw  belongs  to  the  Independent 
denomination;  and  the  remarks  are  on  reviews  which 
have  appeared  in  the  United  Secession,  and  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Magazines.  I^iis  is  a  subject  so  entirely 
beyond  our  province,  and  so  over-abundantly  prorided 
for  in  what  are  called  the  Religions  Periodicals,  that  we 
merely  announce  the  respective  publications;  as  any- 
thing emanating  from  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Wardlaw 
must  be  vrorthy  of  attention. 

Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation. 

This  is  the  elaborate  Report  of  a  Commission  appointed 
when  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  was  Home  Secretary, 
but  made  to  Sir  James  G^raham.  It  points  out  many  ob- 
scurities, anomalies,  and  also  many  defects  and  aboaes  in 
local  taxation,  and  also  suggests  remedies  or  improre- 
ments.  If  we  have  a  new  Poor  Law  for  Scotland,  which 
by  and  by  we  must  have,  this  Report  vrill  become  of 
more  interest  in  our  division  of  the  island  than  it  is 
at  present. 
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TluEUments  ofNaiwnd  Hktoty^for  the  U§e  tfSehooU 
and  Yomng  Penotu,  comprmn^  Ae  PrineipUB  of 
Ctom^SoatiM;  intenp&ned  wUk  omtftifi^  origitkU 
aecmmU  i^ihe  mxM  remarkable  animaie.  By  Mra.  R. 
Lm,  Mthor  of  the  ^Memoin  of  GnTier^"  &c.  &c. 
WiXk  wood  engnTiBgs.    Pp.  485. 

Mn.  Lee  righUy  oonslders  Cayxer's  Animal  Kingdom 
too  eztenriTo  and  too  profoand  a  work  for  the  young 
ilodeot.    Her  Tolome  is,  therefore^  meant  to  form  an  in- 


trodttotion  to  Natural  History  adapted  to  yenthflil  oa- 
paeitiei.  She  ooeapiOB  the  eironmaeribed,  and  yetvaet 
field  offered  hy  the  flnt  fbnr  elaiMO  of  ammaiwj  and  at- 
tempts to  set  them  before  the  young  begiaaer  '^  in  eneh 
a  manner  as  may  eonyey  their  meet  important  ehavao- 
tore,  and  their  elaeriflealion  and  eeonomy.  The  illns- 
tratiye  aneodotea  will,  we  enepeet^  not  be  lees  aoeeptable 
to  jnTonile  stadente  than  the  striotly  eoientiflo  infonna- 
tion. 


APRIL  SONG. 


Hinx  1  the  birds  are  blithely  hymning  ! 
Leap,  my  heart  t  with  glee  be  brimming  ! 
Spring  light^radng,  dark  days  ehasfaigy 
Comee    God  bkss  thee,  gentle  Spring  ! 

Though  the  ling'riqg  East  be  blowing, 
I  can  soent  the  power  of  growing  ; 
Where  thou  treadest,  li£B  thou  spreadest ; 
Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  gentle  Spring  I 

Poplar  spronts:  the  hedge  is  green  now: 
Spiry  lar«h  in  rirgin  sheen  now. 
Gently  swinging  to  the  ringing 
Of  sweet  mavis,  greets  the  ^ring.    • 


Pine  upon  the  hoary  mountain 
Greets  thy  coming:  fbamy  fountain, 
With  blithe  bieker  quick  and  quicker 
Ice-nnshaokled  greets  tike  Spnvg. 

Violet  blue,  the  green  bank  sprinkling, 
Starry  crow-flower,*  golden  twinkling, 
Primrose  dnstered,  thickly  muster'd 
Wind-flowersf  weare  a  wreaUi  for.  Spring  ! 

Ha !  my  soul  with  songs  is  flooding  I 
Teem  glad  thoughts  in  eager  budding ! 
Thou  hast  brought  me  wings  to  float  me; 
Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  gentle  ftpring ! 

J*  S.  B. 

The  cfaw-flower^i  early  bell  **  of  Tumihill~»Wordaworth*icehuidine?*Baauncaltti  Ficaria,  pilewort  of  the  botanists. 
t  The  word  an«mone  (from  AM/M«r,  the  wind.) 
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Si5CE  the  date  of  our  last  writing,  the  "  new  Radi- 
calism'' of  philanthrophy,  of  which  we  then  spoke  as  one 
of  the  meet  hopefiil  signs  of  the  times,  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  busy ;  breaking  up  parties,  dislocating, 
pn>  hoc  moe,  all  party  relatioi)S,  and  for  the  moment 
■hiking  the  Cabinet  itself;  not  without  making  ample 
exhibition,  by  the  way,  of  the  blunders  and  perrersities 
—together  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  faction  and  hypo- 
erisy—idiich  we  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  chsjrging  on 
this  moTement.  By  the  time  these  pages  are  in  the 
»ader*8  hands,  things  will  probably  haye  fallen  back 
into  the  usual  parliamentary  train;  the  Goyemment 
*ill  have  reeoiered  itself  from  the  eoneussion,  by  a 
laadaoae  majority,  and  the  Factory  question  yriU  be 
ttt  it  lest— for  this  seasioa  only.  But  the  substantial 
iateiest  of  this  question  is  permanent  and  growing;  and 
«•  take  the  opportunity  aflbrded  by  the  recent  agitation, 
to  leoord  oar  opinion  on  a  matter  which  is  eyidently 
'•itined  te  oome  np  again  and  again  for  parliamentary 
Mtinstaient,  and  any  real  settlement  of  which  seems  to 
WaalkroifaBeyer. 

The  triumph  of  Lord  Ashley  and  the  advocates  of  the 
Tea-bonrs  »11,  brief  and  precarious  as  it  will,  m  all 
likelihood,  turn  o«t  to  hare  been,  belongs,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  dass  of  "< great  facts;"  &cts  signiflcant  of  the 
birth  and  growth  .of  new.  ideas.    WhatoTor  we  may 


think  of  the  quality  of  that  noble  lord's  phUanthropy, 
(of  which  a  word  presently,)  and  howeyer  much  of  his 
Ute  parliamentary  successes  may  be  attributable  to 
that  blind,  mad,  Tory  hatred  of  the  manufaeturen, 
which  certainly  helped  not  a  little  to  sweU  his  ranks; 
still,  after  maldng  large  deductions  on  the  soore  of  flma- 
ticism,  stupidity,  spite,  and  class  jealousy,  we  must  allow 
that  there  are  names  in  the  m^orities  of  the  18th  and 
the  22d  of  March,  not  to  be  spoken  of  without  respect ; 
and  that  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  debates  of  those 
nightSy  which  haye  all  the  nsnal  chMraoteristics  of  since- 
rity and  deliberation.  There  were  the  Wh^  leaders 
forsaking  the  traditions  of.  their  party,  and  yoting 
against  their  former  jeWes,  with  a  most  courageous  de- 
fiance of  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  and  there  were 
some  of  the  best  and  ableet  of  the  more  adyanced  Liber- 
als repudiating  what,  by  Liberals,  are .  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  best  established  doctrines  of  orthodox 
political  economy.  When  men  like  X^urd  Howiok  and 
Mr.  Charles  Boiler  begin  to  talk,  in  the  dialect  of  Past 
and  Preeeutis  about  the  ^  organisatioA  ef  indns^,"  and 
**  new  eras  of  society  needijig  new  principles  and  modes 
of  legislation ;"  and  when  Lord  John  Russell  himself 
meddles  with  them  that  are  giyen  jj^o  phaage,  abandons 
his  past  emphatiGally-expressed  opinions,*  and  hampers 
his  future  official  position  with  ayote  that  will  hereafter  be 


*  Lord  John  BosseirB  recent  speech  and  Tote  on  the  Ten-hours  question,  e^rioosly  contrast  with  a  former  expression  of 
ofimoii  by  him.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1839,  he  met  liOid  Ashley  on  thu  very  point  of  the  ten-hours,  with  the  following 
P«n  of  good  old  political  economy: — 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  noble  lord  has  not  answered  the  qnestion  put  by  my  honooiahle  friend,  the  member  for  Wolver- 
nnpton,  (Hr.  YiUiers,)  yiz.,  whether,  having  redaeed  the  houxs  of  Ubour^he  noble  lord  can  provide,  at  the  same  time,  that 
ue  ma»  remuneration  shall  be  given  for  the  shortened  hours  of  hkbour.  Does  the  noble  lord  mean  to  carry  his  principle  to 
neezfeeat  of  flziBg  wages  by  law,  or  does  he  not  ?  If  he  does  mean  to  do  so.  the  Committee  km>w,  of  course,  the  impos8i« 
n%  of  adopttag  such  a  pEineiple ;  and  if  he  does  not,  the  Committee  must  loiow,  that  whatever  shortens  the  hows  of  lar 
■>ovr,  sad  with  the  present  hicb  price  of  provisions  reduces  the  rate  of  wages,  instead  of  being  a  proposition  of  humanity, 
^i«U  be  a  pmpcsifien  of  the  gieatest  inhumanity.  Therefore,  as  I  think  the  proposition,' if  csvnediflteeiM^  would  be 
n^  ia  its  opemtion,  I  must  yote  sipanst  it.''  .     . 

▼ou  XI*— HO.  cxxy,  '     IJD 
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brattghi  «p  igiiBsi  Um  M  a  pledge— it  iB  pUtia  that  a  real 
ckaoge  of  opintoB  ia  in  pragren,  on  Bone  of  the  deepest 
priBoipletofeeelalpoUeyaBdlegidatien.  That  Lord  Ashley 
happeaed  to  get  a  najerity  oa  his  Tea-hoars  elaase,  is 
not,  in  itself,  a  thing  of  any  great  moment :  bat  that  he 
was  able  to  carry  with  him  so  many  of  the  rtpreseata- 
tlTos  of  Whiggism  aad  political  eeoaomy,  is  a  fact  of 
rwf  eoBsiderable  sigBiflcaaee.  The  trae  meaaiag  of  it 
we  take  to  be,  that  a  conyiotion  is  practically  gaining 
ground  among  onr  public  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions, 
that  the  sympathies  aad  humanities  are  not  to  be  ignored 
by  the  le^^tor ;  that  the  wooing  man  is  to  be  treated 
by  the  State,  not  only  as  a  worker,  bat  also  and  chiefly 
as  a  man ;  that  the  moral  well-being  and  domestic  com- 
fort of  the  men,  women,  aad  children,  that  make  what  we 
call  "  the  masses,"  are  of  more  worth  than  any  commer- 
cial aad  scientiile  abstraction  named  National  Wealth; 
and  that  tho  dogmas  of  political  economy>-the  sacred 
Lainez-faw  itself  not  excepted— most  be  tried  by  their 
fruits  in  the  actnal,eYery-day  life  of  concrete  humanbeings. 

All  this  is  well,  and  of  good  omen.  But  here  our 
sympathy  with  the  late  Ten-hours  moyement  terminates. 
The  philantbropyofniae-tenthsof  its  promoterswe  regard 
as  of  an  utteriy  apoerypbal  quality;  and  the  particular 
proposal  into  which  that  philanthropy  shaped  itself,  as  a 
most  mischieTOBS  delnsioa,  which  we  heartily  thaak  the 
present  ministry  for  haying  so  strenuously  resisted.  For 
which  opinion  we  proceed  to  show  cause. 

And,  first,  we  haye  a  word  to  say  of  the  ^new  era  " 
requiring  ^new  principles  of  legislation":  one  of  the 
new  principles  being  the  adoption  of  ^  some  mode  of 
industrial  organisation"— aad  the  repudiated  old  prin- 
ciple being  that  of  non-interference,  or  Laittez-faire, 
BO  long  assumed  by  the  political  economists  as  a  great 
flzBt  truth  in  commercial  science,  but  of  late  so  eloquently 
deaouBced  by  the  author  of  CharHtm  and  Pad  and 
Pretent.  We  respeetfally  beg  to  represent  to  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  Mr.  BuUer,  Lord  Howick,  and  the  other  new-light 
Liberals,  that  we  are  not  yet  got  to  onr  new  era,  witii 
its  new  principles ;  but  are  in  the  yery  heat  and  thick  of 
an  old  era,  whose  principles,  so  fkr  as  they  haye  been 
tried,  haye  worked  well.  We  haye  the  old  princi- 
ple of  commercial  and  industrial  freedom  to  work  out, 
first  of  all;  and  when  we  haye  honestly  tried  it,  and 
found  it  wanting,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  new 
principles  that  are  to  control  and  modify  it.  Then  is 
no  need  of  assuming  the  iinality,  the  axiomatic  absolute- 
ness and  uniyersality  of  non-hiterferenee  and  Laissez- 
faire;  but  it  is  too  eariy  in  the  day  to  quarrel  with 
Laissez-faire,  The  reaction  of  some  of  our  Liberals 
against  the  non-interference  principle  is  out  of  time  and 
out  of  place.  The  principle  has  not  yet  had  a  fkir  trial— 
Xiaadlord  monopolies.  Colonial  monopolies,  and  the  like 
stopping  the  way :  what  limitations,  modifications,  and 
exceptions  may  be  needed,  to  make  it  work  the  possible 
maaimum  of  social  good,  we  haye  as  yet  no  experimental 
knowledge.  The  time  is  not  come — ^the  ground  is  not 
clear— for  this  sort  of  exceptional  legislation.  Laissez- 
faire  may  haye  its  eyils,  but  is  not  the  eyil;  not  the 
specific  cause  of  the  woes  under  which  the  industrial 
popa]ati<m  of  this  country  now  groans.  The  too-litUe 
food  andresty  the  too-much  work,  the  ceaseless  straining 
and  striying,  th»  anxious  sense  of  instability  and  e^K>- 


saw  to  yidssitude,  the  wear  aad  tear  of  body  sad  wd, 
the  gsacral  aarest  of  eomaereial  aad  faidisteist  life  in 
this  cooatiy,  eomo  aei  of  aoa-iaterfofenBo— but  of  mis- 
chieyous  and  selfish  iaterfrreaee  with  Isboor  and  cspitsl 
To  deaouaco  aoa-iaterfereaoe,  while  the  Corn-law  aad 
its  kindred  enactments  are  ani«pealed,is  patting  us  on 
a  quite  fiUse  seent.  The  whole  thing  is  a  moye  in  a 
Also  direetioa.  Itif  asehemoformeadingthomisehiefii 
of  restriction*  not  by  freedom,  bnt  by  aiore  restriction. 
It  is  looking  for  the  remedy  in  fresh  doses  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  the  old-wife  recipe — a  hair  of  the  dog  tlitt 
bit  us,  when  the  true  thing  to  do,  is  to  kill  the  heart,  and 
cut  out  the  bite. 

The  Ten-hours  delusion  has  been  conatenaneed  by 
some  of  our  Liberals,  with  ^  sort  of  saeaking  kindnessi 
on  the  ground  that  it  w  a  delnsioa  ;  the  speedy  aad  snie 
detection  of  which,  by  those  who  would  be  its  yictims, 
would  aecessitato  Gora-law  repeal,  aad  free  trade.  They 
adyocate  the  measare,  not  as  a  good,  for  its  own  sake^ 
but  as  an  eril,  for  the  sake  of  its  reaction.  Something 
of  this  kind  seems  to  haye  been  Lord  John  Rossell's 
notion,  on  the  18th  of  March,  when,  it  would  seem  with- 
out any  actual  change  of  opinion,  he  yoted  with  Lord 
Ashley,  *<  in  the  hope  that  a  limitation  of  the  honnof 
labour  would  compel  us  to  resort  to  additional  supplies 
of  foreiga  com,  ia  order  to  couatoraet  the  &U  in  wages." 
The  principle  here  enaaciated  is  of  the  worst  possible 
tendency.  This  sort  of  ^  compulsion  "  might  yery  well 
be  accepted  by  free-traders,  as  a  oonsequence  of  restrie- 
tiye  legislation,  aad  tuned  to  aeoouat  in  the  free-trade 
agitation— as  we  might  accept  aad  turn  to  account  the 
compulsion  consequent  on  a  bad  harvest,  and  famine 
prices:  but  we  must  protest  against  the  morality  of 
creating  the  compulsion  with  a  deUbersie  riew  to  its 
uses,  domg  eyil  that  good  may  eome  of  it,  eaactiag  oae 
Biischieyous  law  to  help  forward  the  agitalioa  agvsit 
aaotfaer.  Nor  is  the  policy  of  this  coarse  less  exceptifa- 
able  than  its  morality.  If  docking  the  manulbstoriBf 
indastry  of  the  country,  of  one-eixth  of  its  produetiTe 
power  would  bring  Corn-law  repeal,  it  oouM  only  bring 
it  at  the  cost  of  an  amoaat  of  iadiyidaal  misery,and  na- 
tioaal  impoyerishmeat  iriiich  might  pat  other  tUngs  in 
peril  of  reped  besides  the  Corn-law.  The  experiment 
proposed  is  oae,  too,  of  most  dubious  efileaey,  except  on 
terms  not  to  be  lightiy  risked.  What  kind  or  degree  o( 
manufitcturing  and  commercial  distress  woirid  dissolTe 
the  laadlord  majority,  we  do  not  at  present  kaow:  hot 
we  do  kaow  what  will  not.  There  was  distress  eaoogh 
from  1888  to  1842,  to  ^compel  us  to  resort  to  additional 
supplies  of  foreign  com, "  if  this  sort  of  compuisioB  were 
of  much  ayail.  We  are  glad  it  has  not  been  seen  fit  by 
any  considerable  proportion  of  our  ft«e-traders,  that  the 
country  shall,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  be  amde  worse  be- 
fore it  be  better. 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  nauseous  than  another  is 
the  late  Ten-hours  discussion,  it  was  the  eternal  compli- 
menting from  all  sides  of  the  house  of  Lord  Adiley,  his 
philanthropy,  his  motiyes,  &e.  We  really  think  the  less 
said  the  better,  about  a  philanthropy  that  can  torn  its 
back  on  Dorsetshire  farm-labourers,  wallowing  in  their 
filth,  their  ignorance,  their  squalid  penuiy,  their  seven 
shillings  a-week  aad  potatoes,  to  go  cmsading  it  against 
the  cotton-spinners.    What  have  we  to  do  with  a  phil- 


^moioobvioasexpIaBation  of  LoidJohnBassell'syotoof  tbel8thof  Mareh,wodonotbeUey»  tobethetrgeone;  but 
did  a  public  man  more  fairly  lay  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  forgetting  that  Opppmtioa  has  its  rssponaibilitM  M 


never 
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tttbioyy  that  taxes  our  bread !  or  with  the  motiTesof  a 
nan  who  cant  be  got  (e  take  hie  handi  o&i  of  our  pookete  f 
The  beet  way  is  to  look  at  the  aets  a«d  the  omissions  of 
pablio  mm,  and  the  natnral  tendencies  of  theses  and  let 
tbeir  notires  take  eaie  of  themselTos.  If  oTev  the  time 
come  whei^  Lord  Ashley's  philanthropy  a^d  motiyes  moTO 
himtodmonnoe  theselfishandsordidiniqnities  of  landlord 
IsgialatioBy  sad  de&nd  the  zi^ts  of  indostry  against  the 
ilusTish  aggressions  of  his  ovm  order,  we  shall  be  ready 
vest  respeetfully  to  aeknowledge  that  his  philanthropy 
ii  equal  to  Lud  Radnor's,  and  that  his  motives  an  as 
good  as  Lord  Dneie's. 

What,  preeisely,  the  praotieal  eonseqnenee  would 
hare  been  of  the  legislatiTe  adoption  of  the  Ten-hovs 
Bill,  is  at  this  moment  a  matter  of  less  nrgent  interest 
tbaa  it  was  some  weeks  ago.  On  the  flNautt^  of  snob 
calenlations  as  those  gone  into  by  Ifr.  Senior,  or  on  the 
TODgber  and  more  general  estimates  of  Sir  Jsjnes 
Grabam  and  some  of  the  manafaetorers,  prophefl^yfaig  a 
leduetion  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
wages,  we  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  as  essential  ele- 
nents  of  the  qnestion.  Iliose  calonlations  and  estimates 
nay  be  rig^i  or  wrong — ^they  may  be  orer  or  nnder  the 
mark— it  does  not  signify  :  the  gist  of  the  qnestion  is 
this,  that  any  lestvietion  on  the  working  power  of  ma- 
flhiaeiymiiet  make  sosae  difference  in  manuftbotorers' 
profits,  and  thai  that  diflbrence  must  be  taken  ont  of 
the  labourer  in  the  shape  of  redneed  wages.  The  dif* 
iference  may  be  greater,  or  it  may  be  less,  than  has  been 
piedieted :  but,  whether  greater  or  less,  it  will  lie  in 
the  direction  of  lowered  wages.  To  enact  that  manu- 
fketoring  maohinery  shall  worii  only  ten  hours  a-day 
instead  of  twelve,  is  to  take  something,  more  or  less,  out 
of  the  profits  of  maaufaotunng  capital ;  and  the  piofits 
•f  eapital  are  the  wages-fond  of  the  country.  It  is  to 
•biidge  the  lucratiyeness  of  manulhctures;  to  drive  capi- 
tal, or  keop  capital,  more  or  lose,  out  of  manufactures : 
and  bow  thin  can  be  done  without  cutting  into  wages 
Bum  or  less,  we  leave  as  a  problem  for  the  solution  of 
the  bamuuty  that  lores  to  open  its  mouth  wide  in  de- 
elamation,  and  shut  its  eyes  fast  on  consequences.  That 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  any  branch 
of  industry — to  make  any  branch  of  industry  uniuTiting 
to  the  capitaliat— is  to  diminish  the  demand  for,  and 
lower  the  ezdiangeable  value  of  that  particular  descrip- 
tion of  laboar,  we  take  to  be  a  tolerably  safe  position. 
We  know  not  a  more  palpable  common-sense  doctrine 
tlian  this : — ^that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  kind  of  la- 
Worer  that  as  much  capital  as  possible  should  be  in- 
vested in  his  particular  Ifaie  ;  CTcry  £1000  of  capital 
attncted,  fiw  instance,  into  the  cotton  manufacture  is  so 
BUflh  added  to  the  competition  of  buyert  in  the  cotton 
labour-Burket — every  £1000  withdrawn  is  so  much 
added  to  the  competition  of  sellers  in  the  labour-market. 
A  law  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  class  of  la- 
bourers at  the  expense  of  the  class  of  capitalists,  is  a 
law  for  producing  eflbcts  without  causes — ^rather,  efiMts 
against  causes.  This  Ten-hours  Bill  may  be  christened 
with  the  finest  names  in  the  vocabulary  of  philanthropy 
^'^  organisation  of  industry,"  ''new  principles  of  legis- 
lation applied  to  new  social  wants  :"  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  attack  onihe  great  wages-fund  of  the 
GouQtry.  Whether  the  wages-fhnd  is  just  now  in  a  state 
to  stand  the  attack,  let  eonsols  at  par — that  sure  index 
to  the  rate  of  commercial  and  manufaoturing  profits — 
laake  answer.  Really  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  theee  experiments  may  be  carried  too  far.    This 


wages-fund^the  source  and  seenrity  of  peace,  law» 
order,  individual  and  national  Ule— we  are  outting  into 
in  all  directions.  The  Com-law  is  one  large  slice  out  of 
it ;  the  Income  Tax  is  another  i  »  Ten-boors  BiU  would 
be  another — ^how  large  or  small,  oq[)erieneo  only  can 
tell.  We  haTo  no  love,  Heaven  knows,  fbr  the  men  now 
in  ofiSee  ;  but  we  do  thank  them  for  drawing  the  linn 
here. 

It  is  not  our  meaning,  in  expressiflg  this  <^inion  of 
the  Ten-honrs  Bill  and  its  advocates,  to  maintain  any 
rigid,  absolute  dootriim  of  legislative  non-interf!erenef 
with  labour--as  little  ae  to  ssaintain  that  more  than  ten 
hours'  work,  on  six  days  ont  of  seyen,  is  good  for  human 
beings.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  6f  society  to  inter- 
fi»re  in  the  best  way  it  can,  to  protect  those  who  cannot 
protect  themselTesr-^to  rescue  the  yoong,  growing 
strength  of  childhood  from  toil  unfit,  in  quantity  or  qua- 
lity, for  chUdhood  to  be  tasked  with^-is  a  principle 
against  which  we  haye  not  a  word  to  say.  But  the 
principle  must  be  carried  out  with  a  eleer  eye  and  a 
steady  hand,  or  ii  were  better  let  alone.  The  more 
recent  Ibetory  evidenee  shows,  that  past  interfi»renoe 
with  childrML^i  labour  in  fketories,  has,  in  many  oases, 
done  the  little  objects  of  legislative  commiseration  nuNre 
harm  than  good-— driving  children  nnder  the  fkotory  age 
into  other  and  worse  empbyments.  Thus,  Mr.  TnfneU 
zvporte,  that  at  Warrington  the  ''horrid  employment" 
of  pin-heading  has  absorbed  numbers  of  those  children 
whom  legislation  protects  from  the  infinitely  less  labo- 
rious and  less  pernicious  factory  work.  It  seems  to  be 
quietly  taken  for  granted,  all  through  this  Ten-hours 
agitotien,  that  &ctoiies  are  the  only  plaoes  where  chil- 
dren are  set  to  work,  and  that  the  work  is  pecnlieHy 
severe  in  kind  and  degree :  the  &ot  being,  that  all  poor 
people  make  their  ehildrea  work;  and  that  liactory-work, 
as  at  present  regulated,  is  about  the  lightest  and  least 
injurious  that  children  ean  do.  "Of  all  the  common 
prejudices,"  eays  Mr.  TnfimU,  "that  exist  with  respect 
to  frotory  labour,  there  is  nona  mere  iinfoundod  than 
that  which  ««eribes  to  it  excessiye  tedium  and  irksome- 
ness  shove  other  occupations  f'  and  ho  goes  on  to  show 
that  tins  remaric,  "strange  as  it  may  appear,  applies 
peculiarly  to  the  labour  of  ebildren  in  cotton  factories.^ 
Mr.  Senior,  too^  qpesks  of  the  "  nnexpeetedly  ihvourablo 
impression  made  on  us  all  as  to  the  eibets  of  fhotory 
labour."  There  is  more  bending  doable,  mere  etraining 
of  young  eyes  or  young  muscles,moie  expeeure  to  noxious 
ittflnencee  of  yarions  hands,  in  almost  any  oontinaous 
work  that  children  can  be  made  to  do,  than  in  the 
much-denouoced  ^tory-work  as  new  regulated.  Let 
humanity  interfile  and  legislate,  by  all  means,  in  the 
most  effectual  way  it  can,  to  saye  out  of  childhood's  life 
the  portion  which  nature  needs  for  growth,  rest,  and 
education:  but  let  hnnmaaty  take  care  to  know  well 
what  it  is  about,  and  not  make  bad  worse.  If  the 
labour  of  diildren  and  women  is  to  be  restricted, 
the  labour  of  men  must  be  made  more  yaluable :  and 
this  can  only  be  by  increasing  the  demand  for  la- 
bour :  and  this  can  only  be  by  widening  the  field  for 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital :  and  this  can  only 
be  by  emancipating  commerce  :  and  this,  unfortunately, 
is  precisely  the  one  thing  which  onrhumanity-legislatoni 
vrill  not  do.  The  only  safe  and  possible  Ten-hours  Bill 
is  Free  Trade  in  food  and  raw  material. 

Could  we  hope  that  any  word  of  ours  would  be  heard 
by  those  on  whose  credulity  a  purblind  and  one-sided 
humanity  practises  this  delusion  of  twelve-hours'  wages 
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for  teu-bonn*  woric — ^imdimiiiiBhed  wages  oat  of  a  di- 
aiaished  wagts-f and—- we  woald  Bay  to  them,  Wbatever 
yoa  do,  take  care  of  the  fannen'  fHends;  onlj  let  them 
beeome  yoarfkiendsy  aad  they  will  aesaredly  do  for  yoa, 
as  they  haye  done  for  the  poor  fkrmers.  Yoa  will  hare 
te  pay  ibr  this  piece  of  philanthropy;  while  they  get  the 
honoar  and  glory  of  it.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  of 
any  intended  philanthropist  sabscription,  to  make  np 
the  diflbrenoe  between  the  wages  yoa  get  now,  and  the 
wages  yoa  will  get  when  this  20  per  cent,  (or  whateTer 
it  may  be)  shall  haye  been  sliced  off  from  the  wages-ftind. 
Nay,  Lord  Ashley  is  of  the  pleasant  opinion  that  yon  will, 
on  tiie  whole,  be  ^richer  with  less  wages  I***  Yonr 
friend  of  the  Moming  Herald  has  already  bogan  to  calca- 
late  how  little  yonean  liye  on,andopines  thatMr.Bright's 
work-people  can,  at  all  eyents,  do  yery  comfortably  on 
£1, 9s.  9d.  a-week,  instead  ot£l,  15s.  9d.  Lord  John 
Manners  takes  a  still  more  eonsolatory  yiew :  the  good, 
easy  man  ^  has  a  higher  opinion  of  oar  great  manniko- 
torers  thHi  to  snppoee  that  they  will  yisit  the  shortened 
boos  ef  labmur  by  a  rednotion  of  wages :"  it  being 
the  regular  w»y  with  onr  great  people  in  general,  and 
oar  great  mannfttetorers  in  partienlar,  when  hnmanity 
is  in  the  ease,  to  sink  the  qaestion  of  their  own  solyenoy. 
On  the  whole,  if  these  lords  and  gentlemen  sncceed  in 
making  yon  p»y  an  Income  Tax  (somewhat  more  than 
S  per  cent,  it  will  be)  fbr  their  honoar  and  glory,  aad 
the  canse  of  hnmanity,  yoa  may  rely  on  reoeiyfaig,  in  re- 
tain, their  kindest  wishes,  their  best  hopes,  and  an  in- 
terest in  their  prayers. 

We  hayeleft  onrselyes  Httle  room  to  note  the  progress 
of  Itish  polities ;  send  Irish  politics  are  of  too  mnoh  mo- 
ment Jnst  now  to  be  bronght  in  it  propo$  of  an  English 
Factories  BilL  In  trnth,  there  is  not  mnch  that  we  can 
say— the  grand  question  of  **  What  is  to  be  done  with 
O'Oonnell  t"  being  still,  at  the  hour  of  this  present  writ- 
ing, a  secret  in  the  Ministerial  breast.  It  were  yain 
specnlating  c»  probabilities,  when  the  certi^ty  will  so 
soon  be  known  to  all  the  world  :  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  ezpresslBg  onr  conyiction,  that  on  the  yet  unknown 
decision  wUdi  has  been  taken  on  this  questicii,  depends 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd  for  generations 
to  come.  Let  that  Old  Ifan  be  once  sent  to  jail,  and  there 
is  an  end  at  onoe/.and  once  for  all,  of  **  altematiyes."  Not 
even  a  Howi^  ministry  could  undo  that.  Any  thing 
elee,  Ireland  may  forgi?e  aad  forget;  bat  not  that.  The 
iacsneration  of  O'Connell  will  do  more  to  make  Repeal 
serious  aad  real,  than  two  score  more  of  Monster  Meet- 
ings. It  will  make  it  a  rdigioa ;  and  there  neyer  yet 
yvus  n  rsUgisii  that  was  not  ready  with  its  martyrs,  as 
many  as  miglit  be  wanted.  There  will  most  probably 
be  no  outbruak,  for  the  present.  The  Irish  people  are 
too  for  on  with  their  political  education — ^haye  had  too 
much  of  the  experience  which  giyes  yrisdom — ^to  rebel 
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again  on  an  uncertainty.  But  there  will  be  a  sullen, 
settled,  dogged,  deep-rooted,  and  ineradicable  hatred  of 
British  supremacy,  that  yrill  cost  us— in  peace,  all  the 
financia]  and  moral  eyils  of  an  ordinary  war — in  war, 
disasters  and  humiliations,  compared  with  which  all  the 
calamities  of  any  war  yet  known  to  our  history  are  hgbt 
and  triyial. 

Meanwhile,  Repeal  thriyes,  and  seems  likely  to  thriye. 
The  English  people  haye  begun,  and  we  trust  will  go  on, 
to  do  their  part  to  put  it  down— in  the  only  w»y  in 
which  we  haye  any  right  to  put  it  down— by  demon- 
strating that  a  spirit  of  Justice  to  Ireland  is  in  us,  whieh, 
realised  in  legislation,  would  make  Repeal  an  obyions 
superfluity.  It  is  a  pity  we  were  not  sooner  with  onr 
demonstrations;  while  the  grass  grows,  the  steed  staryes. 
The  drooping  Repeal  agitation  has  ahready  abundantly 
reyiyed  under  the  stimulus  of  demonstrations  of  another 
sort,  from  another  quarter;  and  if  sympathy,good  iriahes, 
and  a  spirit  of  justice  are  all  that  the  English  people  haTo 
to  send  across  the  channel,  in  company  with  uiyust  nnd 
insulting  legislatiye  acts,— the  answer  of  Irish  self-re- 
spect and  Irish  common  sense  will  simply  be,  *'  We  «ro 
sorry  your  kind  intentions  are  so  ineffectual,  good 
English  people;  but  we  are  much  obliged  all  the  same." 
Belieying,  as  we  do,  that  Repeal  would  be  a  measure  full 
of  mischief  and  tendencies  to  mischief— only  less  mis' 
cbieyous  than  the  forced  maintenance  of  an  unreal  and 
unequal  Uniouy— we  do  most  heartily  lament  to  see  tbe 
flagging  agitation  whipped  up  again  into  new  actiyity  by 
the  insolent  Franchise  and  Registration  Bill  of  the  Go- 
yeznment.  Lord  Elliot  is  no  doubt  an  extremely  good 
sort  of  man,— -just  the  good  sort  of  man  to  make  a  usefVil 
instrument  for  doing  the  worst  sort  of  things :  the 
genuine  Lyndhurst  and  Stanley  mark  m  on  tins  bill, 
which  he  so  obligingly  lets  them  call  by  his  name.  It 
begins,— by  the  statutory  adoptionof  the  solyent-tenaat 
test, — with  '^displacing"  two-thirds,  (25/)00  out  of 
40,000  is  his  Lordship's  calculation),  of  the  present  Tea 
Pound  county  constituency,  whose  political  independ- 
ence makes  them  unpleasant  yoters.  It  goes  on — by  the 
hoax  of  the  Fiye  pound  freehsldeis,  witliont  residsHM^ 
— ^to  open  the  door  as  wide  as  the  laadlofd  heart  ona 
wish,  to  the  wholesale  creation  of  fictitious  yotes.  And 
it  finishes — ^by  the  Thirty  Pound  franchise  without  lease 
— with  making  rotten  boroughs  of  the  whole  cf  the  Irish 
counties.  Neyer  was  such  a  desperate  ^plimge"  far 
conciliation  as  this.  The  Englishman's  poison  is  oocount* 
ed  good  enough  for  the  Irishman's  daily  bre^ ;  the 
Chandoa-clause  nuisance  of  the  tenant-at-will— praciaely 
the  worst  thing  we  haye  in  our  whole  electoral  law — ^we 
make  a  present  of  to  Ireland  as  a  boon  and  blessing,  by 
way  of  "  assimilating  the  institutions  of  the  two  countries. 
If  Coyent-garden  cheers,  and  Birmingham  and  liyer- 
pool  sympathisings  haye  meaning  and  power  in  them. 
Englishmen  will  do,  this  year,  with  Lord  Elliot's  Fran- 
chise and  Registration  bill,  what  they  did  last  year  with 
Sir  James  Graham's  Factories-education  BilL 
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BON  GAULTIER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.— No.  II. 

*  A  moy  ii*a9t  que  houiMir  et  gloira  d^crtre  diet  et  rejmt^  BoN  Gaultibr  at  bon  compaJgnon :  en  ce  non,  luis  bien  vena 
en  Untm  boiuies  compaigiiies  de  Pantegraelistes.**— Rabblais,  Prologue  de  premier  Iwre, 


Bon  Gaultikr. 

Cbtrkfl,  u»  yoQ  much  of  an  orator  \ 
Young  Scotland. 

R&ther  so;  on  circuit,  to  the  considerable  disgust  of 
tbe  juries.    But  why  do  you  ask  t 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

Why  don't  yon  turn  Agitator  t  Why  not  unfurl  the 
banner  of  the  Ruddy  Lion,  and  make  notoriety  and  a 
Hfii^  out  of  ^Justice  to  Scotland  V*  I  don't  doubt, 
Charies,  that  with  your  principles,  one  might  get  up  a 
siiODg  general  case  of  iigustice  to  our  poor  country, 
quite  as  tonohing  and  pathetic  as  the  tale  of  Erin's 
vxongi. 

Young  Sootland. 

Yes,  and  with  OTon  greater  canse.  Scotland  has  suf- 
fered fnBL  centralization  fiur  more  than  the  sister  king- 
den.  Edinburgh  is  the  principal  Tictim,  and  is  rapidly 
beeeming  a  mere  khell;  while  the  wealth  and  substance, 
that  should  fill  it,  is  caught  in  the  national  current  and 
absorbed  in  the  Tortex  of  London.  Your  pig-headed 
pragmatical  citizens  are  too  silly  to  see  their  own  in- 
tcrut.  They  croak  about  retrenchment  and  reform  as 
if  these  things  were  more  important  to  them  than  the 
prosperity  of  their  native  metropolis;  and  the  English, 
The  hare  a  quick  eye  for  the  main  chance,  have  taken  the 
kint,  and  commenced  the  work  of  abolition  in  the  north  I 
'  BoN  Gaultibr. 

BeaUy,  Ouurlefr^ 

Young  Scotland. 

0,  by  heayen,  Sir,  it  is  true  I  We  neyer  were  a  rich 
nation,  but  the  heaviest  blow  we  haye  receiyed  since  the 
Union  is  throngh  the  agency  of  our  pseudo-patriots. 
"  Let's  haye  retrenchment,"-  cried  excited  Sawney,  who 
▼as  quite  new  to  the  trade,  and  therefore  went  at  it  hip 
and  thigh.  ^By  all  means  l"  replied  complacent  John  Bull. 
*  Are  £ere  any  little  matters  at  your  end  of  the  island 
that  you  can  conyeniently  spare  I"  Sawney  pointed  to 
the  Costoms  and  Excise,  and  the  Boards  were  instantly 
transferred  to  London.  Then  went  the  Jury  Court, 
Commissaries^  Officers  of  State,  every  remnant  of  the 
ancient  royalty  and  court  of  the  kingdom.  Incomes 
^rere  pared  .  down  to  the  lowest  farthing,  royal  bounty 
rappTMsed,  the  revenues  of  Scotland  peeled  away  like 
the  lind  of  a  plum  from  its  kernel^ — all  tiie  savings  were 
sent  up  to  tiie  Treasury;  and  we  now  find  that  our 
taxation  is  not  a  fkrthing  less,  nay  increased,  while  our 
metropolis  is  going  to  pieces  for  want  of  the  very  re- 
ysnne  that  was  purposely  spared  to  Sootland  as  a  condi- 
^  of  her  surrender  of  separate  legiriature  and  pewer. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

I>ry  your  forehead,  my  boy — 

Young  Scotland. 

No,  Sir,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  thank  God 
toat  there  is  not  a  single  drop  of  English  blood  within  my 
^eins ;  but  I  would  sooner  ten  times  over  be  an  English- 
Ban,  than  one  of  those  meddling  fbohi  who  are  driving  us 
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rapidly  to  our  ruin.  If  retrenchment  must  needs  take 
place,  let  it  begin  at  the  fountain  head.  Plethoric 
London  had  better  have  a  care.  The  provinces, — amongst 
which,  1  presume,  they  are  pleased  to  class  the  heredi- 
tary kingdom  of  the  Stuarts, — may  chance  to  awaken 
one  .day  from  their  lethargy,  and  unite  against  this 
grossly  partial  system  of  centralization.  Meanwhile,  so 
long  as  I  have  a  voice  to  raise,  or  a  hand  to  wield  a  pen, 
shall  I  continue  to  execrate  and  expose  the  incre<Uble 
idiocy  of  the  dotards,  whose  meanness  has  driven  the 
aristocracy  from  their  native  land,  and  whose  shallow 
petulance  and  conceit  are  the  laughing-stocks  of  ^e 
southern  portion  of  the  island  ! 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

Malachi  Malagrowther  reditiwu  I  Bight  there,  at  all 
events. 

Young  Scotland. 

Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that  one-half  {if  the  trades- 
men in  Edinburgh  subsist  entirely  upon  the  Court  of 
Session  t  And  yet,  heaven  help  their  understandings  I  I 
believe  a  moiety  of  them  would  be  glad  to  see  that 
venerable  institution  swept  away  to-morrow,fbr  no  better 
reason,  than  because  it  is  ancient  and  venerable. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

J7tiic  i/Z<v  lackrymce!  The  Parliament  House  will  com- 
bat valorously  for  its  own.  Were  I  minister,  I  would 
rather  thrust  my  hand  in  a  hive  of  hornets  thui  attempt 
to  lay  a  finger  on  a  sheriffship.  I  will  not  say,  however, 
that  I  difier  from  you  in  essentials,  though  your  picture 
may  ho  somewhat  highly  charged.  Scotland  has  allovred 
herself  to  be  outwitted,  and  is  now  paying  the  penidty. 
Why  should  not  Edinburgh  have  a  Vice-regal  Court  as 
well  as  Dublin  t  The  revenues  of  tiie  i^Ushed  and 
curtailed  offices,  which  are  now  most  improperly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Treasury,  would  defray  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  expense  ;  and  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  instead  of  squandering  their  incomes  in  London, 
where  they  are  nobodies,  might  take  their  legitimate 
station  as  tiie  leaders  of  SeotUsh  society,  and  spare  us 
the  mortification  of  knowing  that  we  are  PTovinoUls,  not 
only  in  substance,  but  in  name. 

Young  Scotland. 

True  !  But  who  will  venture  to  be  the  leader  in  such 
a  movement  f  The  Whigs  dare  not  do  it ;  indeed,  their 
policy,  like  everything  else  they  have  attempted,  has 
been  most  ruinous  for  Scotland.  The  Conservatives, 
again,  are  supine  and  timid,  distrustful  of  their  own 
strength,  and  almost  slavish  m  their  acquieseenee  to  the 
will  ^ministers.  There,  for  example,  was  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Kirk  Act,  than  which  a  more  useless  piece  of 
legislation  never  cumbered  the  statute-book  t  I  never 
met  one  Conservative  who  could  hold  up  his  head  and 
defend  it ;  and  yet  it  was  carried  simply  because  no  Scot- 
tish member  (with  the  exception  of  the  Non-intrusion 
champions)  would  rise  up  in  opposition.  If  this  state  of 
things  eontinaes,  we  inay  shq^  up  shop,  and  start  for 
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London  or  Sydney.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  £1500  per 
annum  was  filched  from  Edinburgh.  We  have  now  no 
Solicitor  of  Excise. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Why  don*t  the  papers  take  the  matter  npt 

YOUNO  SCOTLAN'D. 

They  have  no  pluck ;  and,  ludeed,  they  look  on  as  in- 
diflfereotly  as  if  they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Soathron. 
O  for  an  hour  of  glorious  old  Belhavcn ! 

Don  Gaultieo. 
And  the  knaves  will  be  fingering  with  onr  currency,  too ! 

YouNO  Scotland. 
Pshaw  !  what  pigeon-livered  slaves  are  we,  that  they 
dare  pluck  onr  beards  in  this  fashion  t    Not  that  I  have 
any  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  heaven  knows ! 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Charles,  it  is  a  pity  that  you  are  not  a  Robert  Macaire. 

YouNQ  Scotland. 
Wherefore ! 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Any  man  with  the  intellects  of  that  acnte  Chevalier 
of  St.  Lazarus,  might  make  a  good  thing  of  it  just  now. 
Saunders,  who  used  to  be  as  cautious  as  a  trapped  ra- 
coon, has  been  fairly 'bit  by  the  tarantula  of  speculation, 
and  is  going  a-head  with  rather  more  tlian  the  vehement 
emphasis  of  a  Yankee.  Three  railway  lines  from  Eng- 
land in  the  market  at  once  !  Is  Scotland  an  El  Dorado, 
and  are  the  Southrons  coming  to  overrun  us  I 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Pooh  1  the  Caledonian  line  will  pay  handsomely;  and 
<o  will  the  Central  to  Perth. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Doubtless.  You  hold  stock  in  them.    But  the  others ! 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Are  not  the  shares  at  a  premium  t 

BoN  Gavltibb. 
So  much  the  worse  !  The  greenhorns  never  buy  in  at 
first,  but  are  sweated  by  the  original  stock-holders. 
Night  and  day  the  bellows  of  Prospectus  are  kept  in  per- 
petual puff.  Strata  of  coal  are  discovered,  which  have 
not  been  worked  since  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  pigs 
of  lead,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Twentieth  Legion,  are 
fished  from  morasses,  to  testify  the  exuberance  of  ga* 
Icua.  A  population  starts  up  on  each  side  of  the  mil 
as  miraculously,  and  more  rapidly,  God  wot,  than  the 
harvest  of  the  serpent's  teeth ;  and  Sawneys,  on  the 
muirland,  are  far  mure  plentiful  than  snipes  I 

Youxo  Scotland. 
'Til  a  wholesome  state  of  things.  Let*s  start  a  company. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Agreed.    You  shall  be  Secretary,  I  Perpetoal  Cbairw 
man.    What  shall  it  be ! 

YouNO  Scotland. 
I  vote  against  water.    I  hate  Father  Mathew  I 

Bon  Gaultibb. 
Confound  gas  I 

YouNo  Scotland. 
And  the  devil  take  Caual  stock  1    What  Bay  yon  td  It 
Mont  de  Px(U  t 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Profitable— but  low.    1  demur  to  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  the  lower  orders  to  avonculate  their  blan- 
kets and  gridirons.    Think  you  a  Joint-stock  Company 
for  ensuring  Law-pleas  would  pay  f 

YouNo  Scotland. 
At  any  rate,  we  should  receive  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Faculty.  There  is  sore  grumbling  among  the  juniors 
In  the  Outer-House  at  the  paucity  of  multiple-poindings. 
But  I  don't  think  the  field  is  sufficiently  extensive. 
More  than  half  the  applications  would  be  made  in  forma 
pauperis,  with  juratory  caution  only  for  the  payiueut  of 
the  premiums,  and  capital  would  be  required  for  the 
Fee-fund.    It  won't  answer. 

BoN  Gaultieb. 
I  have  it  !  The  Great  National  Union  Joint- 
Stock  Whisky-Toddy  Company  op  Scotland,  with  a 
Reservoir  on  the  Calton  Hill,  calculated  to  mix  and  pro- 
ject seven  thousand  gallons  of  that  incomparable  fiuid, 
per  minute,  through  pipes  to  be  conveyed  to  every  house 
In  the  city  and  auburbs,aud  a  main  pipe  direct  to  Glasgow  I 


Young  Scotland. 
Our  fortune  is  made  !  What  a  splendid  idea  I  A  tod- 
diometer  in  every  cellar,  and  tumblers  piping  with  pe- 
rennial hotneas  I  Methinks  1  see  the  great  piston  of  the 
central  steam-engine  go  crashing  through  the  hills  of 
sugar  1    Wa  must  make  the  Thane  superintendant. 

BoN  Gaultieb. 
Preparatory  to  knighthood,  yea.    >tf jMvpoti  what  are 
the  Free  Hirk  doing  t 

YOPKO  SC0TLaN]>. 


W  V  •  »  -  - 

Bon  Gaultieb  (ringt.) 
Oysters ! 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Do  yoQ  mean  to  deny — 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
My  dear  boy,  I  mean  to  deny  nothing ;  only  I  would 
rather  hear  you  upon  any  other  subject.  You  have  a 
slight  tendency  to  apoplexy,  Charles,  and  I  never  feel 
comfortable  when  I  see  the  veins  on  yonr  forehead  look 
so  fiushed  and  full.  Take  down  a  volume  of  the  classics, 
and  calm  yourself  with  Ovid.  Why  will  you  not  trans- 
late the  Epistles  from  Pontus ! 

Young  Scotland. 
They  are  too  lachrymose;  but  a  beautiAil  article 
might  be  written  from  them.  The  scenes  of  his  exile 
are  painted  like  a  winter  piece.  How  terrible  to  the 
indolent  and  luxurious  Italian  must  have  been  the  hor* 
rors  of  the  Thracian  climate  ! 

BoN  Gaultieo. 
Ovid  had  no  pluck,  else  he  miglit  have  amused  him* 
self  profitably  by  driving  a  trade  m  ermine  skins.   Tora 
me  off  a  ballad  extempore. 

Young  Scotland. 
From  what  1 

Bon  GavitiER, 
The  Metamorphoses.    I  suspect  yon  have  done  the 
Art  of  Love  already. 

Young  Scotland. 
Will  yon  have  the  story  of  Lyca,on ! 

BoN  Gaultibb. 
Go^ :  and  let  the  metre  be  round  and  flowiag, 

YOUKO  SOOTLAVD. 

Ai  Chevy  Chaee.    Here  goes. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  LYCAOK. 

PBOM  OTID. 

Out  spoke,  then,  Jove  to  the  ffeds  above, 

As  they  sate  in  their  skiey  nail, 
**  The  deed  is  done,  and  the  forfeit  won, 

Then  list,  my  children  all. 
While  I  speak  the  crimes  of  those  fearAil  tiaes, 

Too  black  to  he  forgiven. 
And  the  ery  of  wrath  that  rora  from  earth. 

And  drew  ui  down  from  Heaven  ! 

"  In  form  and  face  like  the  human  race, 

We  huch'd  our  thunders  still, 
And  glided  down  from  the  hoary  crown 

Of  the  high  Olympian  hill. 
The  world  we  made  so  fresh  and  fair 

Was  now  like  a  d«ert  grown. 
For  the  stain  of  blood  was  everywhere. 

And  the  altars  were  overthrown. 

«  We  took  our  way,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

Owr  Mnnalos  dark  and  grim, 
And  we  heard  the  howl  of  the  beasto  that  prowl 

In  CyUene*8  forests  dim. 
We  wanderM  through  Lyccsur,  too. 

Swart  with  its  pine  treea^  shade. 
And  we  reachM  the  floor  of  the  tyrant's  door 

As  the  daylight  *gan  to  fade. 

"  Then  made  we  sign  of  our  might  divine, 
And  the  people  straight  kneel'd  down. 

But  Lycaon  chafed  at  his  subjects*  faith. 
And  checkM  them  with  his  frown. 

*  The  truth  we  '11  test  of  this  holy  guest,' 

The  tyrant  thus  began, 

*  And  if  his  powers  be  more  than  oars, 

Let  the  god  eclipse  the  man  I  * 
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aid^ 


**  He  thonglil  td  ereep,  vbeii  all  mta  ile*p. 

Armed  with  &  trenchant  blade, 
And  Dierce  the  heart  of  the  stmnger  wighti 

In  nie  own  parilion  laid« 
Bot  Arst  to  try  if  a  heayenljr  eye 

Cenld  ikthom  hie  foal  desigii, 
He  ttained  his  band  in  a  inortal*a  bloody 

Bn  he  bathed  it  red  in  mine. 

"  A  heiald  lay  in  his  house  that  da^» 

A  nation^  pledge  to  him» 
Bot  the  eaifeiff  slew  him  ae  he  slept, 

And  hewed  him  limb  from  limb ! 
With  care  he  dressed  that  odious  feast, 

Then  with  a  horrid  sneer 
He  bade  us  come  to  the  bao(|aot  room 

And  taste  his  royal  cheer. 

**  In  wrath  and  ire  I  made  the  fire 

Thtoufh  the  vaulted  dwelling  rOar, 
Aftd  httiTed  the  fonl  Penates  down 

On  their  mastered  tainted  floor. 
It  fear  and  dismay  he  fled  away 

To  the  fotest  solitudes, 
And  howled  alone,  like  a  goUty  ghiat^ 

In  the  wild  Arcadian  woods. 

'^  For  days  and  days  he  wandered  ibtn, 

A  wretch  by  heaven  accnrst. 
The  viscous  foam  from  his  black  lips  flew, 

And  his  soul  was  mad  with  thirst. 
He  cried  for  bload,  he  raved  for  blood, 

Till  a  fearful  change  began, 
And  he  turned  to  rend  the  peaceful  flocki. 

And  lost  the  shape  of  man. 

"  His  shonlders  bare  were  clothed  with  hair. 

His  limbs  grew  long  and  lean, 
7e(  still  yOtt  might  trace  on  his  wolfish  fate 

What  onee  the  wretch  had  boen. 


The  grisly  locks  were  hard  and  ttUf^ 

The  eye  was  cold  and  keen, 
And  the  savage  sneer  of  Lycaon>  month 

In  the  famished  wolf  was  seen  I  ** 

BoK  Gaultieb. 
That  last  stanza  is  first  rate;  butthtrest  isiiotwort]| 
presorriiig. 

YODNO  SOOTLAKD. 

'  Thank  yon.  Not  hae  navimus  eue  nihil.  When  I  do 
something  that  is  worth  preserTing,  I  sha'n't  leave  you 
to  find  it  out.  You  don't  mean  to  pretend  that  you  hare 
ever  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  amber  of  immortality  t 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Certainly  not.    Yon  know  ?ery  well  that  literature  is 
only  my  toy ;  and  nothing  worth  a  week's  remembranea 
will  ever  be  done  by  any  man  who  treats  it  as  such. 
Magazine  articles  are  not  literature. 

YOVNO  SOOTLAHD. 

If  they  bOy  heayen  help  my  ignoranea  1  I  nerer  read 
amagasine. 

Bon  Gaultibh. 

Who  does!  It  is  quite  enough  to  write  in  thett. 
Charles^  do  yon  know  any  tiling  of  Virgil's  minor  poems! 

Young  Scotland. 

Not  more  than  I  picked  up  at  school,  where  I  nsed  to 
tnm  to  them  in  despair  from  that  everlasting  plus  JStuai 
and  his  twaddle.  Tliauks  to  Apollo,  I  am  in  a  state  of 
pleasant  ignorance  as  to  their  demerits.  They  are  rob^ 
bisb)  of  eonrse.  All  minor  poems  are,  my  own  inolnded« 

Bon  Gaultibb. 

Yon  shall  jndge.  I  turned  off  one  of  them^the  Co$ia 
—over  my  ooffee  this  morning.  I  like  it  much  $  and  if 
Virgil  did  not  write  it,  as  some  of  the  oommentators  sayi 
the  greater  pity  for  him.    Thas  it  rnns — 
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ntOM  VIBOIL. 

dee  the  Syrian  girl,  her  tre^ues  with  the  Greek  tiara  boand, 
Skilled  to  ttrike  the  castanets,  and  foot  it  to  their  merry  sound. 
Through  the  tavern's  reeky  chamber,  with  her  cheeks  all  flushed  with  wiBS» 
Strikes  the  rattling  reeds,  and  daaoea,  while  around  the  guests  reollno. 

Whorafere  thus,  footsore  and  weary,  plod  through  summer's  dust  and  heatf 
Better  o^er  the  wine  to  linger,  laid  in  yonder  cool  retreat ! 
Thors  are  casks,  and  cans,  and  goblets, — ^roses,  fifes,  and  lutes  are  tharof— 
3hady  walks,  where  aiching  branches  cool  for  us  the  sultry  air. 
There,  from  some  Mienalian  grotto,  all  unseen,  some  rustic  maid 
Pipes  her  shepherd  notes,  thiU  babble  sweetly  through  the  li*tening  glsds 
There,  in  cask  pitched  newly  over,  is  a  vinta^^  clear  and  strong  i 
There,  amonff  tne  trees,  a  brooklet  brawls  with  murmurs  hoarse  along ; 
There  be  garlands,  where  the  violet,  mingling  with  the  crocus,  blowi» 
Chaplets  of  the  safi^n  twining  through  tne  blushes  of  the  rose ; 
Lilies,  too,  which  Aeheloes  sludl  in  wicker  baskets  bring, 
Lilies  fresh  and  sparkling,  newly  dipped  within  some  virgin  spring. 
There  are  little  dieeees  mso,  dried  between  the  verdant  rushes. 
Yellow  plums,  the  bloom  upon  them,  which  they  took  from  aatoma'S  blashsSf 
Chestnuts,  apples  ripe  and  rosy,  cakes  which  Ceres  might  appland ; 
Here,  too,  dwelleth  gentle  Amor ;  here  is  Bacchus,  jovial  god ! 
Blood-red  mulberries,  and  clusters  of  the  trailing  vine  betweeo, 
Rash-boond  cucumbers  are  there,  too,  with  their  sides  of  arare^greon. 
There,  too,  stands  the  eottogo-gnaidian,  in  his  hand  a  willow-hooki 
But  he  bears  no  other  weapon :  nuudens  unabashed  may  look. 
Come,  my  Alibida,  hither !    See!  your  ass  is  fairly  beat ; 
Spare  him,  as  I  know  you  love  him.    How  he's  pantinv  with  the  heat! 
Now  from  brake  and  bush  is  bursting  the  cicada*s  shrilly  note ; 
E*en  the  lisard  now  is  hiding  in  some  cool  sequestered  spot. 
Lay  thee  down  I-^  fail  were  folly— by  the  glassy  fountain's  briak. 
Cool  your  goblet  in  the  crystal,  cool  it  ever  ere  you  drink. 
Come,  and  let  thy  wearied  body  ^eath  the  shady  vine  repose. 
Come,  sad  bind  thy  languid  temples  with  a  chaplot  of  the  rose  I 
Come,  and  yo  shall  gather  kisses  from  the  lips  of  yon  fair  girl ; 
He  whose  forehead  ne*er  relaxes,  neV  looks  sminnf,  is  a  churl ! 
Why  should  we  reserve  these  fragrant  garlands  for  the  thankless  dust  f 
Would  ye  that  their  sweets  weregather*d  for  the  monumental  bust ? 
Wine  there! — wine  and  dice  ! — 1^morrow*s  fears  shall  fools  alone  benumb. 
By  the  ear  Death  pulls  me.    **  Live !  ^  he  whispers  softly.    "  Live ;  I  come ! 

There  is  an  Italian  Hunter's  Tryst  for  yon  I    Is  not 
the  wh<de  piotore  delicious  t 

YocNo  Sootlano  (Ringsy  and  Waiter  enten.) 
George — a  box  of  oranges ;  two  drums  of  figs ;  grapes 
--a  jar  of  them !  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  claret ! 
[WaiUr  vauiskt$  in  hevildermtnU)  There  is  no  sitting 
Hill,  with  such  a  picture  as  that  before  one.  It  is  as 
foil  of  rieh  and  varied  colour  as  one  of  Rnbens's  pic- 


tures, or  a  London  fmit-shop.    My  month  waters  after 
these  plums  and  cheeses.    Oh,  for  a  pottlo  of  mulberries  t 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Pshaw  1  you  are  always  thinking  of  the  sensnal  and 
material.  For  my  part,  i)Ow,  lam  decidedly  enamoured 
of  that  pretty  barmaid,  with  her  bntket  of  lilies,  bedropt 
with  deivy  diamonds.  I  can  imagine  nothing  moie  plcar 
sant  than  an  afternoon  spent  in  sporting  wiib  tftcb  %» 
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Amaryllis  iu  the  sliade.    Of  course  we  should  not  forget 
the  fruit  and  wine  entirely. 

Young  Scotland. 

Of  course  not ;  you  are  too  old  a  snake  for  that. — 
Sine  Cerereet  Baeehofriget  Venus,  Why,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  you  would  be  kissing  your  goblet  twice,  for 
once  that  you  thought  of  doing  the  same  honour  to  the 
lips  of  the  aforesaid  Acheloes.  You  playing  Adonis  ! 
Come,  DOW,  Bon,  were  you  eter  really,  and  bond  fde, 
and  in  downright  earnest,  in  love ! 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Was  I  ever  out  of  it !  Since  ever  I  have  known  my- 
self, or  ''had  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desire,"  I 
have  been  a  slave  to  the  sex ;  a  very  martyr.  I  hare 
experienced  the  passion  in  all  its  shapes;  the  boy's 
fancy  for  his  playmate,  a  thing  begotten  of,  and  nurtur- 
ing the  dawning  sense  of  the  beautiful, — pretty  pas- 
time of  the  heart  and  lips;  the  youngster's  moping 
dream, — a  condition  of  sheer  lunacy ;  the  preposterous 
delusion  of  the  man,  that  out  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  conjures 
something  a  little  higher  than  the  angels,  and  discovers 
its  mistake  the  first  week  of  the  honeymoon,  by  finding 
that  its  idol  has  neither  mind,  temper,  spirits,  nor  heart. 

Young  Scotland. 

But  you  don't  call  these  love,  surely  ! 

BoN  Gaultier. 

They  make  up  the  best  part  of  whs^t  passes  current 
for  it.  There  is  another  species  of  love, — and  the  only 
one  that  deserves  the  name, — absolute  and  impassioned, 
as  Romeo's,  manly  as  Othello's,  and  pure  and  reverential 
as  Dante's  for  his  Beatrice  ;  but  of  that  it  is  not  my  hint 
to  speak.  It  is  not  for  profane  tongues  or  ears  like  yours 
and  mine,  diaries. 

Young  Scotland. 

**  A  thing  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell,"  eh  ?  Heigho  I 
Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,  I  have  in  my  day,  like 
Touchstone,  suffered  sore  extremity  for  love.  The  woeful 
sonnets  that  I  penned  would  have  kept  the  Metropolitan 
in  poetry.   Did  you  ever  do  any  thing  in  that  way,  Bon  I 

Bon  Gadltier. 

Oh,  bless  you,  yes  !  I  always  had  a  neat  hand  at  the 
sonnet;  and  even  now,  I  could  improvise  you  half  a  dozen, 
and  ''  love,  still  love"  should  be  the  theme  of  them  all. 
Suppose  we  try  one  in  the  Shaksperian  vein  ?  as  thus : — 

BEAUTY  AND  LOVE. 

If  to  be  all  that  tonefial  men  have  sung. 
Of  beauty  that  hath  charmed  the  world  away, 
Of  tresses,  where  the  amoroas  winds  do  play, 

Curling  full  sighingly  their  folds  among  ; 

Of  lij)^  whereon  the  sweets  of  Hybla  hung, 
Of  cheeks,  where  by  the  rose  the  lily  lay, 
Of  radiant  brows,  and  eyes  serenely  gay, 

Proud  of  the  joyous  witchery  they  flung  ;' 

If  to  be  all  another^s,  mind  and  heart. 
To  nothing  see,  save  by  that  other*s  eyes, 

To  have  no  thought,  but  she  is  there,  a  part, 

Vo  bo])e,  no  joy,  but  with  her  imace  dies  ; 
If  this  be  beauty,  and  true  love  decreed. 
Then  do  I  love,  and  thou  art  fur  indeed ! 

Young  Scotland. 
Ah  !  very  prettily  turned,  indeed,  for  a  gentleman  of 
your  years. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
My  years  !   You  are  personal.  .  What  is  that  you  have 
got  there  t    Monokton  Mihies'  PcUm  Leaves  1 

Young  Scotland. 
Sloe  leaves,  I  should  say,  to  all  appearance  I    Cold  as 
a  coquette,  and  as  matter-of-fact  as  an  apple-dumpling. 
Call  you  this  poetry  1 

BoN  Gaultier. 
What? 

YoCiNG  Scotland. 
Why  this — the  first  I  have  opened  upon.    It  is  styled 
**  The  Turk  at  Conskintinople  to  the  Frank:*    Harris 
Nicolas  could  not  be  more  prosaic. 

For  History  is  not  silent^  what  we  did. 

Long  ere  we  crushed  to  dust  the  Grecian  name. 
It  was  no  Western,  to  whom  Bajaxid 
Surrendered  his  long  heritage  of  fame. 
Good  heavens  !  we  shall  have  Euclid  in  the  Spenserian 
i^Msanext.    I'll  rhyme  you  so  by  the  e J  l-~ 


Sam.  Rogers  kept  a  shop  in  Regent  Street, 

And  dealt  extensively  in  sugar  candy, 
Where  of  a  forenoon  people  came  to  eat 

Mince  pies,  and  wash  them  down  with  cherry  bnmdj. 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Come,  come,  you  are  too  hard  upon  Milnes.  I  gruit 
you,  that  his  principle  in  poetry  is  a  bad  one.  He  mikes 
reflection  predominate  over  passion,  and  there  lies  the 
grand  mistake.  Passion  is  the  all  in  all  in  poetry.  We 
do  not  go  to  it  either  for  our  facts  or  our  metaphysics : 
we  vrant  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  heart  speaking  oat  in 
the  language  of  universal  truth,  and  interfusing  the  in* 
animate  objects  of  nature  with  its  own  stirring  life-blood. 

Young  Scotland. 

Bight,  old  fellow !  Give  me  the  poet  who  makes 
your  heart  bum  within  you,  who  sends  your  blood  danc- 
ing along  your  veins  in  a  stronger  current,  who  makes  yon 
lose  yourself  in  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  himself  or  his 
heroes.  What  heresy  is  this  of  Monckton  Milnes  I 
**  To  interest  or  benefit  usy  poetry  must  be  reflectire, 
sentimental,  subjective ;  it  must  accord  with  the  con- 
scious, analytical  spirit  of  present  men ;  it  must  be 
deeper  than  description,  more  lasting  than  passion,  more 
earnest  than  pleasure ;  it  must  help,  or  pretend  to  help, 
the  mind  of  man  out  of  the  struggles  and  entanglements 
of  life." 

BoN  Gaultier. 

And  it  does  so,  precisely  because  it  is  vivid  in  descrip- 
tion, profound  in  passion,  and  productive  of  earnest 
enjoyment ;  when  it  wants  these  qualities,  it  is  naogbt. 
But  it  is  not  by  putting  the  aphorisms  of  Mohammed  or 
Confucius,  or  **  the  solemn  facts  of  truth,'*  into  smooth 
couplets,  that  any  vrriter  will  help  tho  mind  of  man  ont 
of  the  struggles  and  entanglements  of  life.  We  have  too 
much  reflection,  and  too  many  facts,  thrust  upon  us  oTerr 
day  of  our  lives.  What  we  want  is  imagination  ana 
impulse. 

Young  Scotlakd. 

And  mark  the  conceit  of  the  '^  to  interest  or  benefit 
fM."  Us,  forsooth !  We  poor  snakes  must  have  stronger 
food  than  the  *'  words  that  wise  Milton  and  brave  Ba* 
leigh  spoke."   Shakspere  is  not  good  enough  for  ns. 

BoN  Gaultibr. 

Hand  me  the  volume.  Here  is  a  poem,  the  best  in 
the  book,  and  a  very  beautifUl  one,  too,  of  its  class.  U 
is  entitled 

LOSS  AND  GAIK. 

Myriad  roses,  unregretted,  perish  in  their  vernal  bloom. 
That  the  essence  of  their  sweetness  omoe  your  beauty  wsj 
perfume. 

Myriad  veins  of  richest  life-blood  onpty  forth  their  pricelssi 

worth 
To  exalt  one  Will  imperial  over  spacious  realms  of  eaitL 

Myriad  hearts  are  pained  and  broken,  that  ome  poet  may  b« 

tought 
To  discern  the  shapes  of  passion,  and  desoribe  Uiem  as  he  oogni. 

Myriad  minds  of  heavenly  temper  pass  aa  passes  moon  or  star, 
That  one  philosophic  spirit  may  ascend  the  solar  car. 

Sacrifice  and  self-devotion  hallow  earth  and  fill  the  skiesi    ^ 
And  the  meanest  life  is  sacred  whence  the  highest  may  arise. 

Young  Scotland. 
Very  pretty,  I  daresay  ;  but  my  taste  is  for  something 
much  more  simple  in  poetry — ^less  consoions,  less  analytic. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
"We  murder  to  dissect."    Beauty  and  passioo  are 
like  love  in  the  beautifdl  fable  of  Apuleius.    They  die 
under  the  scrutiny  of  prying  eyes.    Have  yoa  fl«« 
D'Arlincourt's  Three  Kingdoms  7 

Young  Scotland. 
Yes. 

Bon  Gaultier. 
What  is  it  like ! 

YOCNG  SC0TLA3»D. 

St.  Peray.  Sparkling,  frothy,  and  thin.  I  sbonW 
take  him  to  be  a  brave,  ohivalrous,  eredulons  sool,  sent 
into  the  world  some  three  centuries  too  late,  so  that, 
failing  the  lance  of  the  tournament,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  pen.  On  the  whole  I  ms 
the  Vicomte.  His  admiration  for  Scotland  is  excesstre, 
and  he  writes  with  much  nnotion  on  the  Forty-fi^* 
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Bon  (taultier. 
The  century  is  approaching  its  oompletion.  Next  year, 
Charles,  we  must  hold  a  coinmemoratiye  dinner  at  Free- 
tonpans. 

Young  Scotland. 
Efery  man  shall  be  dressed  in  tartan.  We  shall  sink 
sD  memory  of  the  intervening  years,  and  deport  onr- 
selvefl  as  if  the  tramp  of  Cope's  retreating  horsemen 
were  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  Oh  that  I  2ionld  hare 
lived  90  late  1 

Bon  6ACLTIB&. 
Comfort  yourself:  yon  are  better  as  yon  are.  A  hun* 
died  years  ago  yon  would  infallibly  have  been  hanged 
and  quartered. 

Young  Scotland. 
If  so,  I  could  but  have  died  with  Balmerino  I 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Not  quite.    Your  peerage  would  but  have  dated  ftt>m 
Si  Gexmains,    You  might,  however,  have  run  a  fair 
ehanee  of  decorating  the  gates  of  Carlisle. 

Young  Scotland. 
Heigho !  I  am  becoming  weary  of  this  wicked  world. 
Railways,  factories,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  league,  will 
be  the  death  of  me.  Once  we  were  a  nation  of  warriors, 
then  of  statesmen,  then  of  merchants ;  and  now,  heaven 
help  OS !  we  are  degenerating  into  a  wilderness  of  bag- 
men. I  have  serious  thoughts  of  bolting  and  establish- 
ing a  new  dynasty  elsewhere. 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Not  a  bad  plan.  There  must  be  plenty  of  kingdoms 
about  the  Caspian  to  be  had  for  asking.  Europe  is  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  decayed  ashes,  without  fire  or  heat; 
and  I  too  feel  my  fingers  becoming  frosty.  If  you  emi- 
grate, Charles,  what  faYOured  spot  will  you  select  t 
IKm't  choose  too  savage  a  neighbourhood.  These  athle- 
tic limbs  of  yours  are  too  precious  to  be  barbecued  for 
the  exduaiye  gratification  of  the  cannibals. 

Young  Scotland. 
For  Tahiti  I !    I  have  the  portrait  of  Queen  Pomare 
hung  up  in  my  bed-room.    She  is  a  lovely  creature. 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Prince  Consort  of  the  Polynesia  1 

Young  Scotland. 
Why  not  t   There  is  royal  blood  in  these  veins,  and  I 
feel  a  nascent  appetite  for  bread-fruit.    Here  goes  for  a 
wng  on  the  occasion.    I  have  not  shaken  the  cobwebs 
ODt  of  my  throat  to-nlght. 

SONG  OF  THE  ENNUYfi. 
Air — "Owe  Bumper  at  Parting.*' 

Vm  weary,' sad  sick,  and  diagoatod 

With  Britain^s  mechanieal  din ; 
Whttre  I*Ai  much  too  well  known  to  be  tntsted, 

And  plagttily  pestered  for  tin ; 
Where  love  hu  two  eyes  for  your  banker. 

And  one  chilly  glance  for  yoorself ; 
Where  a  soul  can  afford  to  be  franker, 

But  when  it  *8  well  garnished  with  pelf. 

1^  sick  of  the  whole  race  of  poets, 

Emasculate,  missy,  and  fine ; 
They  brew  their  snull-beer,  and  donH  know  its 

Distinction  from  full-bodied  wine. 
Ihn  side  of  the  prosers,  that  house  up 

At  drowsy  St  Stephens,  un^  you? 
I  want  some  strong  spirits  to  rouse  up 

A  good  revolution  or  two  ! 

Vm  sick  of  a  land,  where  each  morrow 

Repeats  the  doll  tale  of  to-day. 
Where  yon  ean*t  even  find  a  new  sorrow, 

To  chase  your  stale  pleasures  away. 
Vm  sick  of  blue-stoekings  horrific. 

Steam,  railroads,  gas,  scrip,  and  consols  ; 
So  I^  off  where  the  golden'Pacifie 

Round  islands  of  paradise  rolls. 

There  the  passions  shall  revel  unfettered. 

And  the  heart  never  speak  but  in  trutn,   - 
And  the  intellect,  wholly  unlettered. 

Be  bright  with  the  freedom  of  youtlu 
There  the  earth  can  rejoice  in  her  blossoms^ ' 

Unavdlied  1^  vapour  or  soot ; 
And  thece  chimpanzees  and  opossums 

Shall  pbyftUly  pelt  me  with  fruit. 


There  111  sit  with  my  dark  Orianas 

In  groves  by  the  mormnnng  sea,  , 

And  SieyMl  give,  as  I  suck  the  bananas, 

Their  kisses,  nor  ask  them  from  me. 
Theyll  never  torment  me  for  sonnets. 

Nor  bore  me  to  death  with  their  own ; 
They*ll  ask  not  for  shawls  nor  for  bonnets, 

For  milliners  there  are  unknown. 

There  my  couch  shall  be  earth^s  freshest  flowers, 

My  curtains  the  night  and  the  stars, 
And  my  spirit  shall  gather  new  powers, 

Uncramped  by  conventional  bars. 
Jjove  for  love,  truth  for  truth  ever  giving. 

My  days  dudl  be  manfully  sped ; 
I  shall  know  that  I'm  loved  while  I'm  livine. 

And  be  wept  by  fond  eyes  when  I'm  dead! 

Bon  Gaultibr. 

The  hot  water,  my  dear  boy  I  That  last  stanza  finished 
my  tumbler.  How  pleasantly,  Charles,  one  could  dream 
away  this  life  in  the  sunny  glades  of  Otaheite  1 

Young  Scotland. 

My  first  act  would  be  to  maroon  the  missionsries,  and 
abolish  mm :  my  second,  to  have  a  regular  bishop  sent 
out  f^m  Scotland,  who  should  receive  his  tithes  in  kmd ; 
and  my  third,  to  play  the  mischief  with  Dupetit  Thenars, 
if  I  ever  caught  him  within  the  limits  of  my  jurisdiction. 
X  should  have  no  parliament  or  democratic  nonsense  of 
that  sort.  My  government  should  be  a  mild. paternal 
despotism :  no  punishment  severer  than  imprisonment 
for  life  -.—with  as  little  encouragement  to  commerce  and 
manufactures  as  possible.  Pigs  should  be  plentifhl,  and 
bananas  abundant ;  and  when  at  last,  at  a  ripe  old  age, 
I  should  be  laid  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  by  the  side 
of  my  beloved  Pomare,  there  should  be  mourning  and 
lamentation  throughout  a  hundred  islands  for  the  loss  of 
the  patriarch  of  the  Pacific.  , 

BoN  Gaultiea. 

My  dear  Charles,  you  affect  me  t 

Young  Scotland. 

Yes  I  Tennyson  is  right.  Civilisation  is  all  humbug. 
«  Off  with  these  lendings !"  I  am  weary  of  small  clothes, 
and  yearn  for^the  simple  habit  and  gracefW  f^edom  of 

the  savage. 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Such  tastes  maybe  gratified  in  the  North,  without  the 
necessity  of  so  long  a  voyage. 

Young  Scotland. 

Sneering  demon  1 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Motuieur  Violet,  by  his  own  account,  has  done  the 
business.  He  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Ca5ique  of  Califoxniay 
and  yet  cannot  be  much  above  twenty. 

Young  Scotland. 
What  is  the  said  Violet  1 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Either  a  fiction^  a  Mendez  Pinto,  or  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age.  You  should  read  his  book, 
for  his  painting  is  superb ;  and,  if  his  adventures  be  al- 
together imaginary,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a^first-rate 

master  of  fiction. 

Young  Scotland. 
Splendidi  mendax,  eh !  Has  he  enlightened  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  the  Snapping  Turtle  which  our  fHend 
Phil.  Slingsby  is  alleged  to  have  fought  with,  even  as 
the  Chevalier  Gozon  slew  the  dragon  in  Rhodes ! 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
He  is  certainly  great  on  the  Cawana,  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  exploit  of  my  friend  the  Penciller. 

Young  Scotland. 
It  appeared  in  the  Hoboken  Herald,  The  acute  Ver- 
monteer  precipitated  himself  into  the  Red  River  in  a 
solid  suit  of  armour,  with  bowie  knives  screwed  into  the 
joints.  The  Snapping  Turtle  took  him  down  like  a  fly, 
but,  as  you  may  ooiueoture,  the  process  of  mastication 
was  unpleasant.  In  short  the  Penoiller  fairly  gouged 
the  Cawana,  was  publicly  thanked  in  Congress,  and  re- 
warded for  his  valour  by 

BoN  Gaultibr. 
A  bushel  of  United  States  Bank  notes,  no  doubt. 
I  There's  a  subject  for  the  next  Americau  Schiller !   It  is 
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poBitiTtly  too  good,  ihongK— So,  Ghailos,  work  airay  at 
these  oystoTB,  while  I  roll  you  off 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  THE  SNAPPINQ  TUETLE ; 
OR,  THE  AMERICAN  SAINT  GEORGE. 

FvTTB  First* 

Have  you  heard  of  Philip  Slingabj, 

SlingibT  of  the  manly  cheat, 
How  he  slew  the  Snapping  TortU 

In  the  regions  of  the  Weat  ? 

Every  day  the  huge  Cawasa 

Litled  np  its  monstrous  javi| 
And  it  swallowed  Langton  Bennett, 

And  digested  Rufus  Dawes  I 

Riled,  I  ween,  was  Philip  Slingshy, 

Their  untimely  deaths  to  hear, 
For  one  author  owed  him  money, 

And  the  other  loved  him  dew. 

**  Listen,  now,  sagacious  Tjrler, 

Whom  the  loafers  all  obey, 
What  reward  will  Congress  give  me. 

If  I  take  this  pest  away  ?** 

Then  sagacious  Tyler  answered, 
**  You*retbo  ring-tailed  squealer  t  LeM 

Than  a  hundred  heavy  dollars 
WoB^  be  offered  you,  I  gueia ! 

*'And  a  lot  of  wooden  nutmegi 
In  the  bargain,  too,  we*ll  tbrotrv- 

Only  you  jest  fix  the  crittur  — 
Won't  you  liquor,  ere  you  go  P" 

Straightway  leaped  the  valiant  Slingsby 

Into  armour  of  Seville, 
With  a  strong  Arkansas  tooth-pick 

Screwed  in  every  joint  of  steel. 

«  Come  thou  with  me,  Cullen  Bryant, 
Come  xritb  me  as  souire,  I  pray  ; 

Be  the  Homer  of  the  battle. 
That  I  go  to  wage  to-day." 

80  they  went  alooff  careering 

With  a  loud  ana  martial  tramp. 
Till  they  neared  the  Snapping  Turtle 

In  the  dreary  Swindle  Swamp. 

But  when  Slingsby  saw  the  water, 

Somewhat  pale,  I  ween,  was  he. 
**  If  I  come  not  back,  dear  Bryant, 

Tell  the  tale  to  Melaniel 

*'  Tell  her  that  I  died  devoted, 

Victim  to  a  noble  task  ! 
Ha'n't  you  got  a  drop  of  bracdy 

In  the  bottom  of  your  flask  ?** 

As  he  spoke,  an  alligator, 

Swam  across  the  sullen  creek. 
And  the  two  Columbians  started. 

When  they  heard  the  monster  shriek. 

For  a  snout  of  huge  dimensions 

Hose  above  the  waters  high, 
And  took  down  the  alligator. 

At  a  trout  takes  down  a  fly. 

«Tamal  death !  the  Snappinr  Turtle!*' 

Thus  the  squire  in  terror  cned, 
But  the  noble  SlingAby  straightway 

Pjew  the  tooth-pick  fromnis  side. 

<«  Fan  thee  well  I"  he  cried,  and  flashing 
Through  the  waters  strongly  swam  : 

Meanwhile  Cullen  Bryant,  watcbiuE, 
Breathed  a  prayer  and  sucked  a  Oram. 

Sodden  from  the  ellny  bottom 

Was  the  anont  again  upreared, 
With  a  spap  as  loud  as  thunder, 

And  the  Slingsby  dirappeared. 

Like  a  mighty  steam-ship  foundering, 

Down  the  monstrous  vision  sank. 
And  the  ripple  slowly  rollinff 

Jk*laahed  and  pUyed  upon  the  bank. 

Still  and  stiller  grew  the  water. 

Hushed  the  canes  within  the  brake  ; 
There  was  bot  a  kind  of  coughing 

Atibih«tt0aofthtUkt?fe   - 


Bryant  wept  a^  lend  and  deeply 

As  a  father  for  his  son — 
"  He's  a  finished  'coon,  is  Slingsbv, 

And  the  brandy's  nearly  done!'' 

Ftttb  Skcomd. 

In  ft  trance  of  sickening  anguish. 

Cold,  and  stiff,  and  sore,  and  damp, 
For  two  days  did  Bryant  linger 

By  the  dreary  Swindle  Swamp ; 

Always  peering  at  the  water, 

Alwavs  waiting  for  the  hour, 
When  those  monstrous  laws  should  open 

As  he  saw  them  ope  oefore. 

Still  in  vain  ;— the  alligatoii 
Scrambled  through  the  marshjT  h9k|i 

And  the  \'ampire  leeches  gaily 
Sucked  the  garfish  in  the  lake.-^ 

But  the  Snapping  Turtle  never 
Rose  for  food,  or  rose  for  re|t, 

Since  he  lodged  the  steel  deposit 
In  the  bottom  of  his  chest. — 

Only  always  from  the  bottom 
Violent  sound?  of  coughing rollffd* 

Just  as  if  the  huge  Cawana 
Had  a  most  confounded  cold. 

On  the  bank  lay  Cullen  Bryant, 

As  the  second  moon  arose, 
Gouging  on  the  sipping  greoo  sward 

Some  imaginary  toes. — 

When  the  swamp  began  to  tremblf 

And  the  canes  to  rustle  fa«t, 
As  if  some  stupendous  body 

Through  their  roots  were  crushing  paft ; 

And  the  water  boiled  and  boblled, 
Aod,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threev. 

Several  alligators  bounded. 
Smart  as  squirrels,  up  the  trees. 

Then  a  hideous  head  was  lifted 
With  such  huge  distended  jaws. 

That  they  might  have  held  Goliath 
Quite  as  well  as  Rufus  Dawei. 


Paws  of  adamantine  thickni 
Dssgged  its  body  from  th«  bf^ 

And  it  glared  at  Cullen  Bryant 
In  a  most  unpleasant  way. 

Then  it  writhed,  as  if  in  torture* 

And  it  stagcered  to  and  fro  ; 
And  its  very  shell  was  shaken. 

In  the  anguish  of  ite  throe: 

And  its  coQgh  grew  loud  and  lovder; 

And  its  sob  more  husky  thick, 
For,  indeed,  it  was  appaivnt, 

That  the  beast  was  very  sick. 

Till,  at  last,  a  violent  vomit 

Shook  its  carcass  through  and  tht09^ ; 
And,  as  if  from  but  a  cannon, 

All  in  armour  Slingsby  flew. 

Bent  and  bloody  was  the  bowie, 
Which  be  held  within  his  grasp; 

And  he  seemed  so  much  exhausted. 
That  he  scarce  had  strength  to  gasp^ 

<*  Gouge  him,  Bryant !  dan  ye,  conge  hifli ! 

Gouge  him  while  hei|  on  the  snore  I  " 
And  his  thumbs  were  straightway  buried 

Where  no  thumbs  had  piereed  befoie. 

Riffht  from  ont  their  bony  sockets. 
Did  he  scoop  the  monstrous  balls ; 

And,  with  one  convnlsive  shudder, 
Dead  the  Snapping  Turtle  fallf  I 


**  Post  the  tin,  sagacious  Tyler !  " 
But  the  old  experienced  Ble, 

Leering  first  at  Clay  and  Webster, 
Answered  with  a  quiet  smile — 

".Since  you  dragged  the  tamal  crittor 

Krom  tho  bottom  of  the  pooda. 
Here's  |he  hundred  dollars  due  yoQ^ 
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TOVHO  SCOTLAVD. 

t  shall  translate  that  ballad  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  It  is  intense  as  Schilleri  and  graphic  as  Leigh 
Hant. 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
Apropos  of  Leigh  Hant— have  yon  seen  Mozon's  new 
edition  of  his  poems  t 

Young  Scoti.and. 
VirgUium  9idi  tantum  ! 

Bon  Gaultter. 
He  has  as  good  as  re- written  the  'Rimini;  and,  what 
is  more  wonderfbl,  improfed  it  by  the  change.  It  is  quite 
I  study  Ut  a  young  writer  to  eontrast  the  poem  in  its 
two  states. 

Yoinf«  Scotland. 
Yen  alaiv  me  for  my  fa?oarite  bits — 

"  The  thi|;h  broad  spread,  and  pressing  thnmb  upon  it. 
And  the  jerked  featner  s waling  in  the  bonnet; " 

asd  that  gem  of  bathos — 

**  The  two  divinest  thinp  the  worid  has  gel, 
A  loTely  woman  on  a  rural  spot," 

bie  they  fallen  before  the  spoiler  t 

Bon  Gaultier. 

They  hare — with  better  things.  It  showed  no  eom* 
mon  fortitude  in  Hunt  to  have  cut  away  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  most  beautiful  picture  of  penitenoe  and  remorse, 
which  used  to  form  the  fourth  book,  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  historical  truth.  Vigorous  and  impressive  as  are  the 
rerses  with  which  he  has  supplanted  it,  one  is  still 
haunted  with  the  old  faTourite  lines  and  images.  It  is 
certainly  a  noble  poem. 

Young  Scotland. 

UnriTalled  for  riohness  of  colouring  by  any  poem  I 
know.  Hnnt  is  the  very  Titian  of  poets.  His  Tory  ab- 
nrdities  were  graphic.  I  am  glad  to  see  he  is  becoming 
popular.  At  least  1  infer  he  must  be  so,  from  the  num- 
ber of  his  imitators.  Here,  for  example,  are  some  lines 
which  were  thrust  into  my  hands  as  1  left  the  Wayerley 
Ball  the  other  morning,  which  might  h^TO  been  written 
by  Hant  in  his  most  jaunty  days.  They  are  addressed 
to  thyself,  most  mighty  Bon  ! 

Bon  Gaultibs. 
Tome! 

Young  Scotland. 
Yes,  to  yon;  and  to  judge  by  the  sparkle  ef  the  pair 
of  eyes  that  looked  out  from  the  Toil  of  the  dame  who 
gaTe  them  to  me,  yon  have  mnch  to  answer  for. 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
What,  1 1    I  was  there  incog.,  and  as  silent  ae  the 
Master  of  Rayenswood.    I  did  not  dance  aboYc  a  dozen 
qaadrilles,  and  as  many  waltzes,  aod  really-*— «» 

Young  Scotland. 
Well,  welly  let  the  yerses  speak  for  themselyea— (reois.) 

TO  BON  GAULTIER. 

BY  FEANCESCA  da  RHHNT. 

Didst  thou  not  pnuse  me,  Ganltler,  at  the  ball 

Bon  Gaultieb. 
It  is  not  the  case  ! 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Attend  to  your  tnmbler.  Father  Bon,  and  be  qoiet  t 

Kpe  lips,  trim  boddice,  and  a  waist  so  small, 
With  MipsMM  lightoees  dwindling  ever  less, 
Bsoeatli  Ibe  fobe  of  pea-ey  greeaiaess? 
Doit  thou  remember,  when  wiUi  stately  prance 
Ovr  hands  went  crosswise  in  the  country  dance, 
How  seit,  warm  fingers,  tip^  like  buds  of  bidm, 
Tvemhled  within  the  squeezing  of  thy  palm  \^ 

BoN  Gaultieb. 
May  I  be  shot  if  I  do! 

Young  Scotland. 
And  how  a  cheek  grew  flushed,  and  peachy-wise. 
At  the  frank  lifting  of  thy  cordial  eyes  ? 
Ah,  me !  that  night  there  was  one  gentle  thing, 
^ho,  like  a  dove,  with  its  searee  feathered  wing,' 
Flattered  at  the  approach  of  thy  quaint  swaggering  I 

There's  wont  to  be  at  eonseioas  times  like  these. 
An  af eetatioa  of  a  bright-eyed 


A  crispy-eheekineas,  if  so  I  dare 
Descrioe  the  swaling  of  a  jaunty  air : 
And  thus,  when,  swirling  from  the  waltzes  wheel. 
You  craved  my  hand  to' grace  the  next  quadrille, 
That  smiling  voice,  although  it  made  me  start, 
BoiPd  in  the  meek  o^erlifting  of  try  heart; 
And,  picking  at  my  flowers,  i  said,  with  free 
And  usual  tone — **  Oh,  yes.  Sir,  certainly  I  '* 

Like  one  that  swoons,  'twixt  sweet  amaze  and  f^, 
I  heard  the  music  burning  in  my  ear, 
And  felt  I  cared  not,  so  thou  wert  with  me. 
If  Gurth  or  Wamba  were  our  vis-a-vis  ; 
So,  when  a  tall  Knight  Templar  ringing  came, 
And  took  his  place  against  us  with  his  dame, 
I  neither  turned  away,  nor  bashful  shrunk. 
Prom  the  stem  survey  of  the  soldier  monk. 
Though  rather  more  than  three  full>quarters  drunk ; 
But,  threading  through  the  figure,  first  in  rule, 
I  paused  to  see  thee  plunge  into  La  Poule. 

Ah!  what  a  sight  was  that!  Not  prurient  Mars 
Pointing  his  toe  through  ten  celestial  bars, — 
Not  young  Apollo,  beunily  arrayed 
In  tripsome  guise  for  Juno*s  masquerade,— 

Not  smartest  Hermes 

Bon  GauLTtBE. 

Confound  it,  Charles  I  I  wonder  yon  can  waste  time 

on  such  exeorable 

Young  Scotland. 
Not  smartest  Hermes,  with  his  pinion  girth 
Jerking  with  freaks  and  snatches  down  to  earth. 
Looked  half  so  bold,  so  beautiful,  and  strong. 
As  thou,  when  pranking  through  the  glittering  throng  I 
How  the  calmed  ladies  looked  with  eyes  of  love 
On  thy  trim  velvet  doublet  laced  above. 
The  hem  of  gold,  that,  like  a  wavy, river. 
Flowed  down  into  thy  back  with  glancing  shiver ! 
So  bare  was  thy  fine  throat,  and  curls  of  black 
So  ligfatsomely  dronk  in  thy  lordly  back. 
So  crisply  Bwaled  the  feather  in  toy  bonnet, 
So  glanced  thy  thigh,  and  spanning  palm  upon  it. 
That  my  weak  soul  took  instant  ibgnt  to  thee. 
Lost  in  the  fondest  gush  of  that  sweet  witchery  I 

But  when  the  dance  was  o'er,  and  arm-in-arm, 
(The  full  heart  beating  Against  the  elbow  vrarm,) 
We  paased  into  the  n-eat  refreshment  hall. 
Where  the  heaped  dieese-cakes  and  the  comfits  small 
Lay,  like  a  hive  of  sunbeams,  brought  to  bum 
Around  the  mazgin  of  the  negus  urn  ; 
When  my  poor  quivering  hand  you  fingered  twice. 
And,  with  enquiring  accents,  wliispered, "  Ice, 
Water,  or  cream?  ^^  I  could  no  more  dissemble. 
But  dh>pped  upon  ^  couch  all  in  a  tremble. 
A  swimming  mintnesa  passed  across  my  brain. 
Hie  eorks  seemed  starting  from  the  brisk  champagne, 
The  custards  fell  untenched  upon  the  floor, 
Thine  eyes  met  mine.    That  night  we  danced  no  more ! 

BoN  Gaultieb. 

This  is  some  infernal  quiz  of  yours.  As  I  do  live  by 
bread,  I  had  not  one  flirtation  that  night.  Certainly 
there  was  a  fascinating  little  Jenny  Rin&eront  that  be« 
trayed  my  tongue  somewhat. 

Young  Scotland. 

To  say  nothing  of  eertain  love  passages  with  an  Amy 
Robsart,  a  Jeanie  Deans,  and  Maggie  Muoklebacket. 
Bon,  Bon^  I  am  ashamed  of  yon  I 

Bon  Gaultieb. 

Nay,  thon  varlet,  an'  it  eome  to  that,  tell  me  what 
meant  the  blushes  on  the  oheek  of  yonder  Rebecea  1 

Young  Scotland. 

Bebecoa  I  what  Rebecca  f  My  aflfections  were  divided 
the  whole  evening  between  the  cold  punch  and  the  ham 
sandwiches.  I  had  no  appetite  to  spare  for  love-making. 
There  was  too  much  amusement  in  looking  on. 

BoN  Gaultibb. 

The  ineongruities  were  certainly  delicious.  Here  » 
Saladin  whirled  in  the  waltz  with  a  Rebecca  ;  there  ft 
Caleb  Balderstone  cut  Iiands  across  with  a  Qoeen  Mary; 
Marco  Bozzaris  dot-a-daeed  with  Bailie  Jarvie's  Matty; 
while  Fergus  MUvor  swept  down  the  gallopade  with 
Anna  Comnena.  Knights  Templan  sipped  ices  with 
martial  fervour,  and  macerated  monks  stuck  by  the 
sherry  negus,  till  removed  in  a  state  of  pious  insensibility, 
by  the  attentive  care  of  friendly  Clevelands  Bad  sya- 
pathetic  Mnssnlmen. 
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YovMQ  Scotland. 

Bot  those  difine  representatives  of  the  beanties  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  !  Hearens,  how  the  bloom  of  their 
peach-like  cheeks  stood  ont  against  the  black  patches  I 
One  ooold  quite  understand  the  daring  of  a  swain  in 
snatching  a  kiss  at  the  risk  of  carrying  off  some  square 
inches  of  sticking-plaster.  Egad,  Sir,  I  could  almost 
have  fallen  in  love  even  with  Uie  toup€€f  and  reconciled 
myself  to  powder  and  pomatum. 

Bon  Gaultiee. 

That  were  mueh  I  For  imagine  yonr  horror  when 
you  had  been  sporting,  in  the  twilight^  with  the  tangles 
of  your  Nefera's  hair,  to  find  an  unctuous  deposit  upon 
your  fingers,  rendering  prompt  retirement  to  the  basin- 
jitand  highly  necessary — 

(The  door  ufiung  openy  and  waiter  announcet "  Cap" 
tain  CyMallei/.*') 


O'Malley,  my  dear  feUoWy  extremely  glad  to  see  yo« ! 
O'Mallbt,  {abttraOedly,) 
O'Malley,  my  boy,  steady— steady. 

Young  Scotland. 
Hilloah,  O'Malley,  what's  the  matter  frith  you  \  You 
look  fiery  about  the  eyes. 

O'Mallbt. 
I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Sir—when  I  was  at  the  takiig 
of  Qudad  Bad— {Drope  upon  the  JU>or,) 

Young  Scotland. 
Settled  for  the  night,  by  Jove !    Come,  Bon,  before 
we  go,  let  us  have  the  ooronaoh  for  our  firiend  ! 

Bon  Gaultibr. 
Yon  shall  have  it,  you  young  rogue;  but,  {rinng)  it  u 
high  time  we  were  movingi  otherwise  yon  mi^t  have  to 
smg  it  for  myself. 


THE  DIRGE  OF  THE  DRINKER. 

Brother,  spue  a  while  your  liquor,  lay  your  doMUth  tumbler  down  ; 

He  has  dn^ped — ^that  itar  of  honour— on  the  field  of  his  renown ! 

Raise  the  wail,  but  raise  it  softlv,  lowly  bending  on  your  knees, 

Should  yon  find  it  more  convenient,  you  may  hiccup,  if  you  please  ! 

Charles-Edward,  do  be  quiet !  let  your  bip-nunaing  sink, 

Be  vour  manly  accents  clouded,  half  with  sorrow,  half  with  drink  ! 

Ligntly  on  the  sofa  pillow  lift  his  head  from  off  the  floor; 

See  bow  calm  he  sleeps,  unconscious  as  the  deadest  nail  in  door ! 

Widely  o*er  the  earth  IVe  wandered  ;  where  the  drink  most  freely  flowed, 

I  have  ever  reeled  the  foremost,  foremost  to  the  beaker  strode. 

Deep  in  shady  Cider-cellars  I  have  dreamed  o*er  heavy  wet. 

By  the  fountains  of  Damascus  I  have  quaffed  the  rich  sherbet, 

Rml  Montepulciaao  drained  beneath  its  native  rock, 

And  on  bright  Johannis^  mountain  frequent  hiccuped  o*er  my  hock  ; 

I  have  bathed  in  butts  of  Xeres  deeper  than  did  e^er  Monsoon, 

Sai^aieeM  with  bearded  Tartars  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ; 

In  M«r-BwilUng  Copenhagen  I  have  drunk  your  Danesman  blind, 

I  have  kept  my  feet  in  Jena,  when  each  bnrsch  to  earth  declined  ; 

Glass  for  glass  in  fierce  Jamaica  I  have  shared  the  planters'  ram ; 

Drank  with  Highland  dhuinewassels  till  each  gibbering  Gael  grew  dumb ; 

Bnt  a  stouter,  Mlder  drinker — one  that  loved  his  liquor  more— 

Never  yet  did  I  encounter  than  our  friend  upon  the  floor ! 

Yet  the  best  of  us  are  mortal,  we  to  weakness  all  are  heir ! 

He  has  &llen,  who  rarely  staggered :  let  the  rest  of  us  beware  ! 

We  shall  leave  him  as  we  found  him — ^lyinr  where  his  manhood  fell, 

'Mong  the  trophies  of  the  revel — ^for  he  took  his  tipple  well. 

Better  *t  were  we  loosed  his  neckcloth,  laid  his  throat  and  bosom  bare, 

Pnlled  his  Hobies  off,  and  turned  his  toes  to  taste  the  breezy  air. 

Throw  the  naU  cover  o'er  him,  dim  the  flarinF  of  tiie  gas, 

Calmly,  calmly  let  him  slumber ;  and,  as  by  uie  bar  we  pass. 

We  audi  bid  that  thoughtful  waiter  place  beside  him,  near  and  handy, 

Lai^  supplies  of  soda-water,  tumblers  bottomed  well  with  brandy  ; 

So,  when  wakinr,  he  shall  drain  them,  with  that  deathless  thirst  of  Ins, 

Clinging  to  the  hand  that  smote  him,  like  a  good  'on,  as  he  is  I 

{Lower  the  goi,  and  egemU  hummmg  Momnrfe  JUqnitm.\ 


BLANKS  AND  PRIZES ;  OR,  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 

A  TALE.    BY  MRS.  QQBlE^'-^(  Onidmdtd  from  page  2^  of  our  May  Number.) 


PART  VIII* 

*'  WsRB  I  not  afraid  of  being  twitted  with  my 
former  professions  of  contempt  for  this  world's 
goodsy"  said  Lady  Baltimore  to  her  lord,  one  day, 
some  six  weeks  after  their  marriage,  as  they  were 
progressing  through  the  delicious  month  of  May 
and  delicious  south  of  France,  *'I  would  say, 
*  Would  to  God  we  were  rich.*" 
'  ^*  So  soon  out  of  conceit  with  poverty?''  said  her 
husband,  affectionately  taking  her  hand,  as  they 
reclined,  side  by  side,  in  their  comfortable  travel- 
ling-carriage. ^'What  other  man's  goods  have 
been  tempting  you,  dear  Geoigy,  into  the  sin  of 
covetousness?  The  pair  of  Lancrets  you  disco- 
vered yesterday  in  the  old  broker  s  shop  on  the 
quay  at' Avignon?" 


"Fie  upon  you!  fie  upon  you!"  excUinwd 
Geoigiana.  "  When  I  have  not  yet  had  an  o[^r- 
tunity  of  ascertaining  the  merits  or  deficiencies  of 
your  gallery  at  Baltimore  Castle.  You  may  pofr- 
sess  a  whole  wilderness  of  Lancrets  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary.  No !  I  was  thinking  ^ 
poor  dear  Maigaret  I  was  regietttag  that  <Ai 
could  not  participate  in  the  blessiag  of  thcM 
southern  breezes." 

"I  fear  with  you,"  said  Lord  Baltimore  in  » 
saddened  tone, "  that  they  are  most  evential  to 
her.  Lady  Erskine  was  looking  rerj  ill  when  we 
left  town." 

"If  she  could  only  have  spent  a  *»^^,9"»^ 
months  with  us  at  Hyeres  or  Montpelliar/*  w^ 
Georgiana,  earnes^y. 
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^  You  do  not  siuely  snppose  that^  even  had  we 
poeaesaed  house  and  home  to  ofifer  her,  she  would 
have  left  her  husband  and' chUdren?'* 

**  Such  of  the  children  as  are  not  at  school  should 
have  accompanied  her,**  answered  Lady  Baltimore, 
'^had  I  possessed  the  Fortunatus'  purse  to  which  I 
was  alluding.  >  The  girls  I  love  for  their  own  sakes 
— Hany,  because  he  is  your  god-child  and  mine ; 
(his  christening,  if  you  remember,  was  the  iirst 
circumstance  that  brought  us  together.)  As  to 
Harry's  father,  one  or  the  greatest' advantages  I 
pictured  to  myself  for  Margaret  in  the  expedition, 
was  to  lose  sight,  for  a  time,  of  my  cousin  Alick." 

**  A  pretty  doctrine,  truly,  to  be  set  forth  by  a 
lady  scarcely  out  of  her  honeymoon,"  cried  Lord 
Baltimon,  pressing  to  his  lips,  as  warmly  as  he 
had  ever  done  by  proxy,  the  hand  he  was  holding. 
^  I  fear,  however,  I  must  echo  your  views  of  the 
case.  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  comfort  she 
is  ever  likely  to  obtain  from  the  conduct  or  com- 
pany of  Erskine.  Never  was  I  so  mistaken  in 
any  human  being  as  in  that  man." 

**  Not  mistaken  in  the  man :  mistaken  in  your 
faith  in  the  stability  of  human  nature.  Alick  has 
been  tempted  by  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
the  ftmilty  of  his  character  has  been  made  manifest. 
Had  he  not  been  greatly  tried,  he  would  not  have 
signally  erred.  He  was  intended  for  a  lower  walk 
of  life :  for  moderate  purposea«-for  domestic  peace. 
If  you  take  a  reed  from  its  humble  place  by  the 
river  side,  and  plant  it  on  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain, you  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  shaken  by 
the  wind." 

^  Biavo !  my  special  pleader  for  the  honour  of 
tho  Erskines,"  cried  Lord  Baltimore.  **Well, 
well !  I  plead  guilty.  Believe  me,  I  often  feel  dis- 
agreeably responsible  for  Erskine's  follies ;  and  I 
would  compromise  with  the  responsibility  as  re- 
garda  money  matters,  or  the  foolish  vanity  that 
leads  him  into  the  company  of  such  feUows  as 
Henry  Greatoux  or  John  Hall ;  but  I  am  wretched 
when  I  think  of  the  misery,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  of  his  excellent  wife." 

**  At  this  rate  I  shall  begin  to  share  your  father's 
suspicions,  and  grow  jeidous  of  dear  Margaret," 
retorted  his  wife  with  a  smile.  ^'  Seriously,  the 
only  drawback  to  my  delight  at  quitting  England 
for  this  charming  tour,  and. getting  out  of  the  way 
of  family  resentments^  was  the  feeling  that  our 
poor  friend  would  be  left  alone  with  her  troubles, 
—counting  among  them  her  husband.'^ 

'^  It  is  well  she  does  not  hear  you." 

^  Consider,  too,''  resumed  Lady  Baltimore, ''  how 
much  worse  it  will  be  with  them  should  the  ru- 
mour of  the  king's  iUness  we  heard  at  Lyons  prove 
well  founded." 

^  Ay !  were  Groorge  the  Fourth  to  die,  Erskine 
might  as  well  bury  himself  with  his  majesty  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,"  responded  her  husband.  ^'  But 
we  will  not  thhik  of  such  a  thikig.  On  every 
account,  tod  in  every  point  of  view,  the  event 
would  be  too  disastrous.'  Do  not  let  us  contem- 
plate such  a  thing." 

In  England,  'h6wev6r^  it  was  not  only  contem- 
plfttedy  but  the  danger  was  whispered  to  be  immi- 
nent.    The  pertina<;ity  of  the   courtier  set' of 


Powderhams  and  Co.  in  denying  the  king's  illnesi^ 
convinced  those  versed  in  courtly  tactics  that  all 
hope  was  at  an  end. 

But  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  was  not  one  of  the 
speculators.  His  heart  was  too  deeply  interested 
in  the  event,  to  admit  of  his  occupying  himself 
with  its  political  aspect.  Still  less  did  he  at  pre« 
sent  trouble  himself  about  his  own  stake  in  the 
result.  Loyalty  was  one  of  the  few  meritorious 
feelings  unextinguished  in  his  heart.  It  was  an 
hereditary  virtue,  fostered  in  his  infancy  by  all  the 
enthusiasm  consequent  on  a  great  national  quarrel. 
His  grand£ither  had  died,  and  his  father  ruined 
himself,  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  tiying  of  all  the  duties  of  lo^'alty — the 
spilling  of  kindred  blood ;  and  the  feeling  thus  in- 
culcated by  parental  precept  and  example,  had 
been  strengthened  in  Erskine's  case  by  great  and 
undeserved  favour  on  the  part  of  the  dying  king. 
And  thus  the  man  who  had  outlived  his  gratitude 
towards  wife  and  friend,  was  preserved  from  a 
further  fault  by  investing  his  more  recent  patron 
with  the  sacred  attributes  of  royalty ;  and  no  one 
watched  with  more  heartfelt  anxiety  than  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine  the  every  variation  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  king. 

Yet  while  he  was  thus  watching,  eageriy  scru- 
tinizing bulletins,  and  hanging  upon  the  looks  and 
words  of  royal  physicians  for  a  glimmering  of 
hope,  there  was  a  gentle  sufferer  in  his  own  anxious 
home  declining  almost  as  rapidly.  Every  day, 
when,  if  not  in  attendance  at  Windsor,  he  came 
home  from  White's  or  the  House  of  Commons 
with  news  of  some  slight  change,  some  trifling 
amendment ;  disclosing  the  intelligence  to  his  wife 
and  children,  as  though  it  were  their  duty  to 
receive  it  on  their  bended  knees.  He  £»igot  to 
notice,  while  relating  it,  how  much  more  emaciated 
than  the  preceding  week  was  the  face  that  smOed 
upon  him — ^how  much  fainter  the  voice  that  ex- 
erted itself  to  echo  his  gratitude  to  heaven  for  a 
decrease  of  the  sufferings  of  his  sovereign.  His 
daughter  Lily  was  amazed  that,  keenly  alive  as  he 
seemed  to  be  to  eveiy  variation  of  the  royal  coun- 
tenance, he  should  be  apparently  blind  to  the  fever 
exhausting  the  strength  of  her  mother.  Not  that 
the  thought  of  danger  ever  crossed  her  inex- 
perienced mind.  But  she  felt  that  some  strong 
remkfy  or  active  measure  ought  to  be  immediately 
resorted  to.  But  how  was  the  harassed  husband 
to  give  his  thoughts  to  an  ailing  wife  ?  His  duties 
as  a  member,  as  a  placeman,  as*  a  courtier,  mono- 
polized all  his  thoughts.  Moreover,  the  seatve  qui 
peiU  system,  which  usually  disgraces  the  last  days 
of  a  reign  and  the  last  moments  of  a  wreck,  was 
beginning ;  and  the'  same  disloyal  baseness  that 
left  the  body  of  George  II.,  like  that  of  Louis  XV., 
deserted  on  its  .mattress,  already  exhibited  Ita 
loathsome  featw:e8  under  the  varnished  mask  of 
courtiership. 

Adolphus  Minchem,  who,  since  the  existence  of 
a  feud  between  the  Baltimore  and  Erskine  families, 
(dreading  to  ^ose  the  meal  in  his  mouth  by  snatch- 
ing at  the  shadow  of  Sir  Alexander's  favour  in  the 
water,)  had  i  omewhat  relaxed  in  his  intimacy  in 
South  Street ;  now  that  both  meat,  and  shadow 
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were  becoming  alike  unsnbstantisl,  and  that  his 
eecretaryship  was  about  to  dissolve  into  thin  air» 
ventured  to  show  the  light  of  his  countenance 
again  to  his  old  friend* 

^'By  Jove,  I'm  afraid  'tis  all  up  with  us!"  said 
he.  ''If  the  king  drop,  the  Tories  won't  be  in 
six  months.  Any  one  behind  the  scenes  will  tell 
you  the  same  thing*  Even  should  he  recover,  I 
doubt  our  getting  through  another  session.  But  as 
sure  as  we  live  by  any  thing  but  bread,  Toryism 
will  fall  to  the  ground  with  its  High  Priest/' 

The  Peninsular  captain  of  course  muttered,  in 
oontraversion  of  such  IJigh  Priesthood,  the  name 
of  Wellington.  But  the  Treasury  hack  arrayed 
himself  against  a  mere  dogma  of  faith  with  the 
demonstrations  and  technicalities  of  his  trade. 

"A  dissolution  settles  the  business,'*  said  he. 
^^The  next  Parliament  will  carry  the  Reform 
question ;  and  Reform  once  carried,  will  cause  the 
whole  political  frame  of  Europe  to  tingle  to  its 
finger-ends!  Impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  1  We  shall  be  having  a  Champ  de 
Mai  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  mob  singing  ^  Ca  im,' 
(or  ^  Go  it,  my  boys!')  while  they  leave  the  ground. 
TA^n^  my  dear  Enkine,  $hm  look  to  your  sinecure! 
I  wouldn't  take  five  thousand  pounds  to  inau^  it 
six  months  after  the  Whigs  come  into  office.  They 
must  buy  popularity  in  the  country  by  thinning 
out  the  standing  abuses,  sueh  as  pensions  and 
sinecures  !*' 

**  Time  enough  to  make  my  moan  for  that  here- 
after," said  Sir  Alexander,  whose  spirits  were  not 
raised  by  these  prognostioations. 

**No  such  thing.  Those  whose  dependenoe  is 
upon  office  cannot  take  the  subject  too  steadily  into 
their  hands,  or  examine  it  too  earnestly.  Dosi't 
deceive  yourself  by  the  hollow  mag^nimity  of 
words.  All  that  is  passing  is  only  too  real.  Be- 
ware of  the  darker  realities  that  will  follow  l" 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Sir  Alexander, 
gravely. 

**  In  plain  words,  my  dear  fellow,  mako  haste 
and  feather  your  nest  before  all  the  foatbera  are 
moulted.  Tliere  is  a  govevnmen4  Taoant  that 
would  be  the  vory  thing  for  you.  Not  a  political 
place :  you  might  hold  it  both  as  a  stanch  Tory 
and  a  military  man.  Take  my  advice.  Ask  for 
it.  //  vaut  nUeux  avoir  affaire  d  Dieu  f^  H  »m 
SaitUB,  Address  yourself  at  once  to  the  king.  He 
still  attends  to  business.  Next  week  it  may  be 
too  late." 

^'Whatt   ask   him  for  an  appointment  that 
would  necessitate  my  removal  from  his  household r 
**  Hit  household  I  when  you  know  that  hi$  very 
days  are  numbered !" 

^^  And  you  would  have  mo  harass  th^n  by  this 
signal  mark  of  disrespect  ?  You  would  have  me 
ask  for  his  safe-conduct  to  ratify  my  desertion? 
I  could  not  do  such  a  thing !  W(«re  it  to  save  my 
family  from  begging  their  bread,  I  couldn't  and 
wouldn't." 

**  Then  your  family  have  little  to  t.^ank  you  for. 
My  dear  Erakine,  you  do  not  sufficiently  stick  to 
the  positive.  All  very  well  for  a  man  like  Baity, 
tp  romance  and  play  the  visionary,  ^who  is  heir* 
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it.  The  fact  is,  that  like  half  of  our  besotted 
party,  you  cannot  bring  home  to  yourself  the  pos- 
sibility of  abiding  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill. 
The  oonsequences  of  a  political  reverse  are  out  of 
your  calculations*  You  have  so  long  dieted  on 
loaves  and  fishes,  manna  and  quails,  that  the  valley 
of  dry  bones  seems  a  mere  allegory.  You  fancy 
that  even  when  the  Whigs  are  in,  the  Tories,  from 
force  of  habit,  will  still  creep,  cat-like,  about  the 
old  fusty  passages  of  the  treasury*  No  such 
thing !  our  mousing  days  are  over,  and  our  skins 
about  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  given  to  the  Medes 
and  Pei*8ians,-— t^  ear,  the  Whigs  and  Radicals." 

*^  For  QoD  s  sake,  do  not  trifle  with  such  bitter 
earnest,"  said  Sir  Alexander,  peevish  with  the  ter- 
rible weight  of  his  responsibilities* 

*'Nay,  it  is  you  whom  I  cannot  penuado  to  be 
in  earnest,"  cried  the  Secretary.  **I  would  fain 
inscribe  my  nesit  official  letter  to  you  as  an  Excel- 
lency ;  or  faith,  I  may  some  day  or  other  have  to 
address  one  to  the  King's  Bench." 

Erskine  winced  at  the  prophecy*  Less  probable 
ones  have  come  to  pass* 

Nevertheless,  he  stood  firm.  The  government  to 
which  Minchem  alluded  (that  of  a  military  ooloay, 
and  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  his  abilities)  was 
given  to  a  man  with  less  interest,  and  far  less  occa- 
sion for  its  axercise.  But  Sir  Alexander  had  the 
comfort  of  feeling  that,  with  the  chivalry  of  a  true 
gentleman,  he  had  sacrifieed  his  prQ^>ects  to  thedic* 
tates  of  loyal  duty  ]  a  consciousness  that  would  have 
done  him  more  honour  had  not  six  helpless  children 
been  dependent  upon  him  for  means  of  support. 

Few  of  the  many  who  had  tnnned  themeelves 
in  the  smiles  of  George  the  Fourth,  watched  their 
extinction  with  deeper  sympathy  ;  and  could  any 
thing  have  inereaaed  his  depression  of  apirita 
when,  the  fatal  decree  having  gone  forth,  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Paol's  announced  to  the  metropoHa  that 
it  was  submitted  to  the  sceptre  of  a  new  sovereign, 
it  would  have  been  the  heairtless  stir  and  buatle  al- 
waya  prevalent  in  a  city  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  reign.  The  clubs  were  in  ecstasies:  so  much  to 
to  be  givem  away  !<— such  fighting  for  the  spoih— 
such  p«ans  en  the  part  of  the  victors  1  From  tho 
air  of  genaral  hilarity,  a  savage  from  the  woods^ 
accidentally  Tiaiting  London,  could  scarcely  have 
been  brought  to  believe  that  the  father  of  the  people 
lay  in  his  aoffin. 

Everybody  was  oanvasdng.  Everybody  was 
surmising  the  resnlts  of  a  canvass^  more  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  to  the  destiniea  of  the  nation,  than 
tho  preliminariea  of  any  pteoeding  parliament.  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine,  having  lost  his  place  in  the 
household,  would  also  be  certain  to  lose  his  seat  in 
the  House, — Lord  Powderham  having  other  views 
for  the  disposal  of  the  borough  of  Hexington. 

^  I  told  yon  so,"  whirred  Adolphns  Minchem, 
as  he  annonnced  the  fact  ^  And  I  am  afraid  the 
seat  is  an  object  to  you  ? " 

The  disappointed  man  did  not  care  to  tell  him 
how  much  he  was  afraid  ad  too,  or  of  how  many 
other  things  besides. 

*'You  must  try  your  interest  in  some  other 
quarter,"  said  Dudo,  coolly,  mending  hvk  pttl% 
'^YottharasfrmaivrfrisndiP  ■  -     - 
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*' Perhaps  you  could  put  me  ia  the  way  of  a 

iV  inquired  Erakine,  who  was  becoming  chilled 
to  the  marrow. 

"  If  you  can  aiFord  to  lay  down  three  thouiand 
pounds  for  it,  I  think  I  might,**  replied  Minchemy 
with  an  air  of  cogitation.  **  GoTemment  has  its 
hands  full.  With  so  many  new  people  forced  up- 
on ity  you  have  no  chance  from  government*  But 
why  not  try  your  own  luck  V 

Sir  Alexander  did  not  answer — That  were  he 
able  to  lay  down  three  thousand  pounds  for  a  seat 
in  parliament,  he  would  pay  his  debts  at  osce,  and 
dispense  with  it ;  and  having  received  a  further 
hint  from  Dudo,  that  mere  '^ayes"  like  himself 
grew  on  every  bush^  and  that  the  Treasury  eould 
not  afford  to  throw  away  a  borough  on  a  dumby, 
(though  in  his  instance  compelled  by  George  IV.  to 
waste  one  on  a  substitute  for  dumbing,)  he  judged 
it  wiser  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  more  merciful  adviser. 

But  already  listeners  were  becoming  less  patient. 
The  man  who  has  the  ear  of  the  king,  readily  finds 
auditors  in  his  turn ;  but  now,  the  conversation  of 
Sir  Alexander  Erskine  was  becoming  as  **  weary, 
SCale,flat,and  unprofitable"  prose,  as  the  prose  of  any 
other  man.  People  observed  to  each  other,  shrug- 
ging their  shoulders,  when  his  back  was  turned, 
that  "  they  could  not  imagine  why  the  deuce  he 
wanted  to  get  into  parliament  1  He  was  not  a 
man  of  a  political  turn ;  he  was  not  a*  man  of 
talent."  Now  that  old  Sir  John  had  drivelled  his 
last,  not  a  living  soul  remained  to  dream  of  point* 
lug  him  out  as  a  *'  rising  man  !  " 

One  of  his  club-acquaintances,  however,  was 
al  length  kind  enough  to  point  out  a  quarter 
where  he  was  likely  to  be  successful ;  offering  not 
only  his  advice,  but  his  assbtance. 

"  With  a  few  hundred  pounds,  I  could  bring  you 
in  for wich,"  said  he.  *^  One  of  my  family  usu- 
ally sits  for  it ;  but  none  of  them  are  just  now 
prepared  to  come  forward ;  and  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  promise,  that  in  such  a  stronghold  of 
Toryism,  our  nominee  would  be  brought  in  for  a 
■ong." 

Impossible  to  say  what  he  might  have  been 
*'  brought  in  "  for !  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  who 
lost  his  election,  was  mima  eight  hundred  pounds 
by  the  attempt;  and  all  the  consolation  he  ob- 
tained from  the  officious  adviser^  who  had  at- 
tempted to  increase  his  own  local  consequenoe  at 
his  expense,  was,  that  ^  he  might  think  himself 
lucky.  Of  maU0rs  had  Unrned  oti<,  he  was  not  in 
for  five  thousand."  Matters  had  turned  out  ex- 
aetiy  as  every  one  conversant  with  that  singular 
aeience  called  parliament-making  had  predicted,  as 
bis  friend  Minchem  good-naturedly  informed  him 
a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  poll. 

Trying  enough  to  make  his  reappearance  in  St. 
James's  Street,  and  be  saluted  by  the  same  feiendly 
nods  which  had  conveyed  congratulations  on  his 
success  six  months  before,  now  translatable  into, 
*'  How  are  you,  Erskine  ;  sorry  you've  lost  your 
ekction."  A  few  of  those  more  deeply  interested 
in  his  prospects,  stopped  short  to  add  to  these  con- 
dolences— ^^  But  there's  still  an  opening  in  such 
or  ench  a  place  1 " — pointing  out  some  remote  spot 
ii  IhImA  «  SooHftud^  whtKt  A  Ibomand  dx  iwo 


more  might  be  expended,  with  an  equally  remote 
chance  of  ^success.  But  experience  had  made  him 
wise. 

From  Minchem  he  was  unable  even  to  obti^in. 
this  stale  crumb  of  consolation,  Minchem  was 
undergoing  a  fit  of  those  spasms  which  convulse 
the  underlings  of  office  during  the  progress  of 
every  general  election.  Minchem  had  not  a  gleam 
of  sympathy,  or  moment  of  time,  to  bestow  upou 
him.  His  room  at  the  Treasury  was  beset  by  new 
faces.  The  unseated  member  was  no  longer  as 
one  of  the  party.  A  voteless  man, '-  What  busi- 
ness had  he  there  at  such  a  time  ?  **  Without 
family  influence,  without  fortune,  without  geniue 
to  supply  the  Mant  of  them,  the  mote  gilded  by 
a  temporary  sunbeam  has  only  to  return  to  its 
obscurity  iu  the  shade.  The  ex*whist  player  was 
superseded. 

It  was  only  at  home,  iu  his  dull  house  in  South 
Stivet,  that  As  was  miiitkd  to  sympathy.  But 
even  there,  he  oould  not  hope  to  attain  it  in  the 
form  be  wanted.  His  children  attached  no  defi- 
nite meaning  to  the  words,  '*  Poor  papa  has  lost 
his  election !  "  And  how  M'as  he  to  find  courage  for 
appriaing  Margaret  of  the  full  extent  to  which 
that  loss  imported  his  destiny  and  their  own  ? 

Never  had  he  beoome  really  cogniaant  of  the 
precariousness  of  his  condition,  till  he  examined 
the  countenance  of  his  wife,  with  the  view  of  as? 
certaining  whether  she  had  bodily  as  well  as  moral 
strength  to  hear — **  I  have  lost  xxxy  place — I  have 
lost  my  election.  We  possess  seven  hundred  a-year, 
nearly  six  of  which  are  derived  from  a  sinecure, 
the  suppression  of  which  is  predicted,  and  are  liv- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  per  annum,  with 
debts  amounting  to  five  thousand  pounds  1 " 

When  he  saw  her  so  pale,  so  weak,  so  tremu* 
lous,  such  a  disclosure,  to  its  full  extent,  became 
out  of  the  question.  It  sufficed  for  him  to  look 
graver  than  usual,  former  cheek  to  become  ghastly ; 
and  when  he  hasarded  an  angry  reproof  to  little 
Harry,  Margaret's  breath  earns  so  short,  that  he 
feared  she  was  about  to  faint. 

The  utmost  he  oould  venture^  therefore,  was  to 
hint  that  his  creditors  were  clamorous ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  his  election  exposed  him  to  prooeedinga 
hitherto  undreaded.  It  might  be  as  well,  he  said, 
if  he  quitted  town  for  a  time. 

*'.  And  why  should  we  npt  all  go?  Why  not  at 
once  break  up  this  expensive  establishment?"  in- 
quired Margaret,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

''To  give  up  the  house,  and  sell  my  furniture, 
would  bring  every  claimant  upon  my  shoulders," 
was  his  abrupt  reply. 

''  But  could  we  not  let  the  house  ? " 

''Andi-etireto^tcAfr?" 

Lady  Erskine  could  scarcely  refrain  from  re» 
minding  him  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  prescribed  a 
southern  climate  as  essential  to  her  recovery  ;  and 
that  the  Baltimores  were  eager  she  should  join 
them  abroad.  She  contented  herself,  however, 
with  murmuring  something  about  a  nnall  cottage 
in  the  country. 

''  Easy  talking,  my  dear  Marg3%"  cried  Erskine, 
whose  conscience,  perhaps,  supplied  the  supgestion 
from  whi^hflv  dalicM/  h$4  jamUidL    ^inXiot 
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the  removal  of  a  family  like  ours,  ready  money  is 
indispensable ;  and  where  am  I  to  find  it  ?  My 
credit  is  exhausted.  People  are  always  to  be  found 
ready  to  advance  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  man  like 
Baltimore,  at  ten  per  cent.  A  poor  fellow  like 
myself,  could  scarcely  command  a  hundred,  at 
fifty.    I  know  it ;  for  I  have  tried !  " 

Margaret  shuddered.  She  was  unable  to  repress 
a  glance  towards  the  four  lovely  children,  seated 
round  a  table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  ;-  the 
girls  with  their  arms  enlaced,  showing  a  picture- 
book  to  little  Harry,  whom  they  were  trying  to 
keep  quiet^  lest  he  should  dbturb  the  conversation 
between  his  parents.  SAe  knew  that  the  fearful 
amount  of  debt  announced  by  her  husband  d}d  not 
comprise  aU  their  liabilities.  She  knew  how  long 
it  was  since  she  had  dared  apply  to  him  for  money 
on  the  children's  account. 

^'  The  best  thing  I  can  do,  therefore/'  said  he, 
trying  to  repress  her  alarms  by  assumed  uncon- 
cern, "  is  to  hasten  off  with  Henry  Greatoux  to 
the  moors,  till  matters  can  be  arranged  with  the 
people  most  likely  to  molest  me.  I  have  friends 
about  the  person  of  the  king,  who  is  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  if  apprized  of  the  importance  of  the  ap- 
pointment I  have  lost,  to  a  family-man  like  myself, 
may  perhaps  see  me  otherwise  provided  for.  In 
fact,  but  for  the  animosity  of  Lord  Powderham,  I 
am  told  it  would  have  been  done  already." 

**  And  if,  during  your  absence  in  Scotland,"  Mar- 
garet attempted  to  begin — ^but  her  voice  failed  her. 

^'  If,  during  my  absence  in  Scotland,"  added  her 
husband,'  oooUy,  *^  any  of  these  people  should  an- 
noy you,  I  have  left  instructions  witii  my  solicitor 
what  course  to  pursue." 

^  You  have  already  made  arrangements,  then, 
to  go  1 "  said  Mai^ret,  who  had  falsely  flattered 
herself  the  plan  was  proposed  for  her  approba- 
tion. 

'  **  Yes,"  I  start  with  Greatoux  in  the  morning, 
before  the  news  of  my  defeat  gets  wind.  I  have 
everything  to  fear  from  that  accursed  cousin  of 
Minchem's,  who  fancies  I  did  not  serve  him  with 
the  king,  when  he  applied  to  me  last  year  for — ^no 
matter  what.  I  will  leave  you  money,  Maigy, 
for  current  expenses.  Before  I  come  back,  I  trust 
our  prospects  will  have  brightened." 

He  went ;  and  within  two  days  there  was  an 
execution  in  the  house  !  Before  an  answer  could 
arrive  from  the  Highlands  to  the  intimation  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  solicitors  to  this  e£Rect,  ^re 
days  must  elapse.  There  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days  to  waft  a  lawyer's  letter  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole. 

Yet  so  heavily  did  it  please  Providence  to  visit, 
at  that  juncture,  the  little  household  in  South 
Street,  that  even  with  sheriff's-offioers  in  the  house. 
Lady  Erskine  took  no  more  heed  of  them  than 
though  they  were  a  portion  of  the  household  fur- 
niture, over  which  they  were  asserting  a  claim. 
The  little  boy,  the  darling  of  the  house,  was  in 
danger  of  his  life.  The  high  spirits  his  sisters  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  control  the  evening  preced- 
ing his  father's  departure  from. town,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  excitement  of  incipient  fever. 

It  was  only  to  the  pru4ent  old  nurse,  however; 


that  Dr.  Wilson  ventured  to  communicate  the  ek- 
tent  of  the  evil. 

"  Too  late  now,"  said  he,  **to  separate  the  child 
from  his  sisters.  But  it  is  a  case  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever,  and  I  fear  the  worst.  At  such  a' 
moment,  too  ]  However,  Sir  Alexander  has  been 
written  to  about  this  other  unfortunate  aifair,  and 
he  will,  doubtless,  be  here  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

The  nurse  thought  otherwise;  and  the  nurse 
proved  right.  The  father  of  the  family,  unwilling 
to  venture  his  person  in  town,  obtained  temporary 
assistance  from  his  bankers  and  men  of  business, 
which,  by  the  signature  of  a  cognovit,  enabled  him  to 
discharge  the  present  claim  ;  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  certainty  that  the  departure  of  the 
sheriff's-offioers,  and  the  affectionate  letter  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife,  would  suffice  for  her  reassure- 
ment. 

That  letter  found  her  watching  beside  the 
breathless  body  of  her  idolized  child.  Her  daugh- 
ter Lily  read  it  to  her  again  and  again,  without' 
succeeding  in  rousing  her  attention  to  a  syllable  of 
the  contents. 

**  I  told  you.  Sir,  master  wouldn't  come,"  sobbed 
the  nurse  to  Dr.  Wilson.  ^*  And,  now,  five  more 
days  must  pass  before  we  get  him  here ;  and  no^ 
body  to  take  charge  o'  nothin  I  What  will  become 
of  my  poor  dear  lady ! " 

^'Send  for  the  nearest  relations  of  the  family/' 
said  the  physician,  to  whom  such  emergencies 
were  familiar. 

But  the  nearest  relations  known  to  the  nurse, 
Lady  Carrolstown,  and  her  sisters,  were  in  Ireland, 
Yorkshire,  or  Italy.  As  to  the  intimate  friend 
suggested  by  the  doctor  as  an  alternative,  the  nurse 
was  forced  to  avow,  that  **  Missus  was  a  lady  as 
lived  entirely  to  herself  and  for  her  family ;"  and 
that  the  bosom  friends  of  Sir  Alexander,  Lord 
Henry  Greatoux,  and  Sir  John  Hall,  were  with 
him  on  the  moors. 

Dr.  Wilson  next  demanded  the  name  of  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine's  man  of  business. 

*^Sanuhod^  must  act, — wmdking  must  be  done," 
said  he,  udmost  angrily.  And  in  conjuncUon  with 
the  solicitors,  who  seemed  to  think  they  had  enovgh 
on  their  hands  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine's  affaiiSy 
in  discharging  the  writ,  he  issued  orders  for  the 
funeral  of*  the  poor  child,  who  might  as  well  have 
been  fatherless. 

By  the  time  the  distressed  man  arrived  post- 
haste from  Scotland,  the  boy  was  closed  in  his 
coffin,  and  one  of  the  girls  sickening  with  that  fatal 
malady.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  however, 
Lily  and  her  sister,  having  gone  through  the  dis- 
order in  their  early  years,  were  able  to  comfort  and 
assist  the  most  miserable  of  mothers. 

^  As  soon  as  your  little  girl  is  convalescent," 
was  the  doctor's  injunction  to  the  horror-struck 
Sir  Alexander,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  in  his 
distracted  home, — ^''let  me  beg  of  you  to  remove 
your  family  from  this  infected  house.  I  will  not 
answer  for  Lady  Erskine  s  life  or  reason,  without 
the  aid  of  change  of  air  and  scene." 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  became  unanswer- 
able after  an  interview  with  his  wife.  '  Margaret 
took  no  heed  of  iiis  arrival.    She  had  taken  none 
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.when  they  Jed  her  away  from  the  hedaide  of  the 
enshrouded  child,  to  phice  him  in  his  coffin.  Nay, 
she — ^the  active,-  foiethinking,  iintirable  mother — 
heard  with  apparent  unconcern  from  the  nurse, 
that  Miss  Helen  was  suffering  from  the  same 
terrible  sore  throat  which,  in  a  few  days'  time,  had 
carried  off  her  brother.  Nothing  could  rouse  her: 
mind  and  body  were  worn  out. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  helpless  Erskine 
felt  what  it  was  to  have  the  weight  of  the  family 
upon  his  hands :  no  one  to  watch  for  them ;  no 
one  to  work  for  them ;  no  one,  with  tender  hand, 
to  avert  from  their  path  the  thorns  of  life.  Hi- 
therto, no  earnest  eyes  of  childhood  had  been  fixed 
npon  him,  imploring  counsel  and  support ;  hither- 
to,  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day  had  been  borne 
by  another ;  henceforward,  he  must  bear  them 
alone. 

Still,  the  case  had  not  been  pronounced  hopeless. 
It  was  only  by  his  own  fears  he  was  forewarned 
that  a  withered  plant  could  as  easily  resume  its 
▼eidnre  as  Margaret  the  impulses  of  health.  It 
was  his  duty,  therefore,  as  much  as  his  interest,  to 
leave  no  means  untried  for  her  restoration.  He 
sKtuf  obey  the  counsels  of  the  physician. 

But  how?  Little  Helen  was  already  out  of  dan- 
ger. At  the  end  of  a  week,  at  that  favourable 
season  of  the  year,  they  might  remove  to  the  sea- 
side, or  the  neighbourhood  of  town,  if  means  were 
only  forthcoming.  Every  nerve  must  be  strained 
to  accomplish  this  vital  purpose.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  ntting  hopelessly  down  to  indulge  his  grief 
for.his  favourite  child,  as  he  would  have  done  had 
Margaret  been  still  up  and  stirring  to  minister  to 
the  snrrivors^iie  exerted  himself  to  gather  together 
all  the  money  that  remained  to  him ;  trusting  that 
the  UtUe  fund  left  with  his  wife  at  parting  was 
still  unexhausted.  To  apply  to  her  on  the  subject 
was  in^ossible  :  the  state  of  stupor  in  which  she 
was  plunged  remained  unchanged. 

**  Where  does  your  mother  keep  her  valuables  T 
he  inquired  of  Lily;  (for  since  they  resided  in 
South  Street  the  habits  of  Margaret  were  no  longer 
familiar  to  him  as  formerly.)  But  the  word  was 
almost  unintelligible  to  the  little  girl,  who  had 
never  seen  that  tender  mother  affi^  a  value  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  whether  small  or  great ;  such 
of  her  affections  as  were  not  set  on  things  above, 
being  concentred  in  her  children.  Still,  the 
child  was  able  to  point  out  a  drawer  in  her  mother's 
room  which  was  always  kept  locked ;  and  to  which 
she  had  once  or  twice,  when  restless  at  night, 
noticed  her  mother  repair  as  •  to  a  sanctuary,  ere 
she  betook  herself  to  her  pillow. 

Mistaken  enough  to  suppose  that  such  treasure 
as  moth  or  rust  might  corrupt,  or  thieves  break 
through  and  steal,  would  be  thus  reverently  visited 
by  a  woman  like  Margaret,  Sir  Alexander  un- 
locked the  drawer,  in  the  ei^er  hope  of  finding  the 
little  pockei*book,  and  its  store  of  bank-notes  still 
untouched.  Alas!  he  found  there  only  the  few 
books  presented  to  Margaret's  father  by  his  pupils; 
a  ragged  family-bible,  in  which  the  date  of  her 
birth  had  been  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  births  of  all  her  darlings,  by  her 
own,  wftti  a  bunch  of  withered  Forget-me-nots*^ 


the  first  he  had  ever  presented  to  her  in  the  Bourne- 
fields — ^placed  as  a  mark  between  the  leaves. 
Such  were  the  memorials  of  the  first  and  last 
affections  of  her  broken  heart. 

The  consciousness  that  his  wife  lay  insensible 
on  the  bed  before  him,  and  his  unburied  child  in 
the  adjoining  room,  had  not  produced  so  terrible 
an  emotion  in  his  heart  as  the  sight  of  that  simple 
record  of  devoted  love.  An  iron  ligature  seemed 
to  repress  the  swelling  of  his  breast. 

After  some  minutes'  indulgence  of  hb  grie^  he 
was  about,  with  pious  reverence,  to  close  the 
drawer,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  a  packet  bearing 
his  name.  Already  he  had  forgotten,  in  the  an- 
guish of  his  soul,  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
invaded  that  sanctuary  of  love.  But  trusting  that 
the  parcel  might  contain  either  money,  or  the  few 
trinkets  he  had  forced  on  Margaret's  acceptance 
during  his  days  of  prosperity,  he  tore  it  open. 
Alas !  he  found  only  the  miniatures  ol  his  parents, 
and  a  few  family  reliques,  which,  though  at  Ap- 
ston  he  had  attached  so  much  importance  to  them, 
had  ever  since  wholly  escaped  his  recollection  1 

Deprived  of  his  last  hope,  the  miserable  man 
threw  himself  with  clasped  hands  into  a  chair,  to 
meditate  on  all  the  evil  that  was  past,  and  all  that 
was  to  come.  Hitherto  he  had  thought  so  much 
of  himself, — had  been  so  vain  of  the  generous  ex- 
cess of  love  which  induced  him  to  stoop  to  Mar- 
garet's level  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  and 
now,  he  could  not  but  ask  himself.  Which  of  them 
had  been  true  to  that  marriage  vow? — which  of 
them  had  proved  firmest  in  afiection,  and  noblest 
of  nature  ? — which  of  them  had  borne  with  most 
submission  the  searchings  of  adversity,— or  with 
most  equanimity  and  integrity,  the  far  more  try- 
ing ordeal  of  riches  and  honour?  The  woman 
extended  yonder  on  her  death-bed, — the  plant  he 
had  let  wither  away,  unrefreshed  by  the  dews  of 
peace,  unvisited  by  the  sunshine  of  joy, — was 
nobleness  itself  compared  with  her  wretched  hus- 
band. 

But  the  train  of  reveries  which  took  him  back 
to  those  Apston  days,  to  the  bfteeness  and  destitu- 
tion of  which  he  seemed  to  be  returning,  providen- 
tially recalled  to  his  mind  the  rich  kinswoman  by 
whom  that  misery  had  been  so  cruelly  disregarded ; 
and  with  the  fate  of  Margaret  before  his  eyes,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  sit  down  and  address  her  in 
terms  of  humbleness  and  supplication.  Taking 
the  miniature  of  his  mother  from  its  case,  and  en- 
closing it  in  his  letter,  he  appealed. to  her  only 
surviving  sister  for  the  means  of  preserving  the 
mother  at  his  children  from  the  grave. 

Alas!  the  concession  came  too  late,  and  he 
humbled  himself  in  vain !  Two  days  afterwards 
the  miniature  was  returned  to  him  by  Miss  Toddles ; 
who  apprised  him  that  ^'  her  respected  friend  at 
the  White  House  was  no  longer  in  a  state  to 
attend  to  his  application,  having  been  recently 
afflicted  with  a  third  paralytic  stroke,"  By  the 
date  of  her  letter,  the  Toady  seemed  to  be  already 
in  authority  and  enjoyment  of  the  property. 

It  was  no  moment  to  be  surprised  or  shocked. 
The  absorbing  feeling  of  that  hour  of  trial  was 
despair !    On  his  letiim  from  laying  the  bei^  of 
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his  child  in  the  grftve^  the  monroer  was  arrested 
by  a  petty  claimant,  who  rightly  judged  that,  at 
•aoh  a  moment,  even  enemies  would  become  friends 
to  assist  in  restoring  him  to  liberty.  But  this 
bitter  blow  was  comparatively  unfelt.  To  return 
to  that  desolate  home,  and  feel  the  impossibility  of 
removing  the  poor  saddened  children  from  the  room 
60  lately  rendered  awful  to  their  little  hearts  by 
the  paraphernalia  of  death,  and  still  more,  of 
affording  the  balmy  air  of  the  country  to  Mar* 
garet's  exhausted  frame,  left  all  other  grievances 
unfelt. 

<*  When  my  poor  wife  gets  a  little  stronger/' 
said  he  to  Dr.  Wilson,  as  if  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  apologize  to  the  physician  for  non-com* 
pliance  with  his  injunctions,  ^^I  will  take  her 
down  to  my  cousin  Mr.  Wakehurst's  for  a  week  or 
two,  where  she  will  be  away  from  the  children, 
and  quiet." 

The  doctor  replied  only  by  a  grave  incredulous 
shake  of  the  head.  Nor  had  Sir  Alexander  courage 
to  inquire  whether  his  good  intentions  were  doubted, 
or  whether  the  remedy  would  be  applied  too  late. 
The  conscience-struck  husband  dared  not  ascer- 
tain the  worst. 

It  was  only  the  old  nurse  who,  though  absorbed 
in  grief  for  her  lost  nursling,  found  courage  to 
speak  out. 

**  'Tis  no  mortal  nse,  Sir,  talking  of  change  of 
air  for  my  lady,"  said  she,  **  or  change  of  doctor  s 
stuff.  She  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  Sir. 
If  ever  my  lady  rises  from  that  bed  again,  it  can 
only  be  by  a  muracle ! " 

With  Lily  and  her  little  sisters  weeping  before 
his  eyeSf  Erskine  might,  perhaps^  be  excused  fpr 
thinking,  that  to  the  prayers  of  those  innocent 
creatures  such  a  miracle  might  be  vouchsafed. 
For  i^f  holiness  and  excellence, — if  faith  and  works 
united,— could  propitiate  the  wrath  of  God,  Mar- 
garet might  surely  be  spared  to  her  children, — 
spared  to  himself, — spared  to  be  made  happy  by 
his  renewed  affection, — his  avowals  of  having 
sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  her  sight. 

He  could  not,  and  would  not,  despair !  Instead 
of  allowing  his  little  daughter  to  resume  her  post 
as  nurse,  he  took  his  place  by  Margaret's  sick-  bed, 
as  she  liad  so  often  done  by  his  own.  No  one  but 
the  old  attendant  who  had  warned  him  so  earnestly, 
was  allowed  to  share  his  task.  No  one  had  access 
to  the  house ;  no  one  tried,  indeed,  to  oUain  access 
to  the  house.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  it. 
According  to  popular  report.  Lady  Erskine  was 
dying  of  the  fever  which  had  already  proved  fatal 
to  her  child. 

How  often,  while  these  heart-rending  scenes  were 
occurring  in  South  Street,  how  often  did  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  bride,  while  luxuriating  in  the 
delicious  atmosphere  of  Italy,  revert  to  the  friend 
the}*^  loved,  and  repine  after  her  society.  "  Per- 
haps," said  Georgiana,  when  intelligence  reached 
them  of  the  courtly  changes  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  the  king, — **  perhaps,  now  my  cousin 
Alick  has  lost  his  appointment,  he  may  be  tempted 
to  join  us.  Though  so  blind  to  Margaret's  im- 
paired state  of  health,  economy  may,  perhaps, 
tempt  him  to  winter  abioad." 


Alas  I  at  that  moment^  her  o6u8iA  Allek  was 
watching  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  which  for 
three  weeks  he  had  not  quitted  for  as  many  hoan^ 
*— listening  with  painful  intentness  to  the  feeble 
breathing  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  inooherentwordi 
which  occasionally  escaped  her  lips.  He  was  n 
afraid  she  might  ask  for  some  comforts,  or  indulge 
in  some  caprice  of  sickness^  which  he  was  unable 
to  gratify. 

But  she  asked  for  notliing, — she  was  so  little  in 
the  habit  of  asking !  Her  nature  was  lo  free  from 
oovedngs,  that»  even  in  the  utmost  disorder  of  her 
faculties,  a  caprice  did  not  suggest  itself.  Tbi 
wanderings  of  her  mind  were  all  into  the  paet. 
The  light-headedness  of  fever  carried  her  back  to 
her  early  days  of  trouble  and  of  joy.  Amid  tbi 
watches  of  the  night,  he  heard  her  addressing,  la 
the  hoarse  whispers  of  her  now  failing  voice,  tbe 
old  cress- woman  of  the  Bonmefields.  She  fancied 
herself  still  kneeling  and  praying  amid  the  terron 
of  the  storm  in  the  old  hovel.  At  other  moments, 
she  fancied  herself  waiting  for  him  among  the  pas" 
tures,  under  the  thicket  of  maple  trees ;  and  tbe 
growing  tenderness  of  her  heart  towards  him  was 
confided  to  herself,  as  to  a  friend.  She  spoke  of 
his  goodness,-— of  his  graciousness.  She  spoke  of 
his  protection,  as  about  to  suffice  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  her  future  life ! 

And  what  had  he  been  to  the  attached  creatait 
who  so  loved  and  trusted  hhn,  and  even  hi  her 
dying  moments  lored  him  still? — Whai  had kt 
been  to  her  9 

Sometimes,  poor  Lily  increased  the  messnre  of 
his  miseries,  by  suggesting  that  mors  ought  to  be 
done  for  her  mother  :  that  though  Dr.  Wilson  eonld 
suggest  no  remedy,  other  advice  might  be  called 
in.  Among  the  skilful  men  abounding  in  Lendon, 
surely  some  better  counsellor  could  be  found.  On 
one  occasion  the  little  girl  inflicted  still  more  crael 
pain.  A  ragged  cambric  handkerchief  was  gins 
him,  to  wipe  tbe  cold  moistttra  from  the  brow  of 
the  exhausted  sufferer. 

*^  Have  you  nothing  better  than  this  for  joof 
mother  ?" — was  his  stem  inquiry. 

**  Ours  from  the  nursery,  dear  papa,  have  been 
already  used  for  her," — was  the  faltering  reply ; 
*^  and  her  own  are  all  in  this  condition.  It  was 
only  we  who  were  never  allowed  to  want." 

These  were  bitter  lessons.  But  under  their  in* 
fluence,  the  soul  of  the  erring  man  was  regenerated. 
The  scales  of  worldliness  fell  from  his  eyes.  Tbe 
leper  was  cleansed.  Could  the  poor  wasted  foini, 
the  poor  wandering  mind,  over  which  he  was 
watching,  have  been  sensible  of  this  change  of 
sentiments^  the  impulses  of  life  bad  peihaps  been 
renewed  within  her ;  or,  at  all  evmts,  in  dying, 
she  would  have  felt  that  she  had  not  altogether 
lived  in  vain.  But  the  comfort  was  denied  her. 
She  never  sufficiently  recovered  her  consciousness 
to  know  that  the  hand  which  so  often  raised  the 
pillow  under  her  head,  was  that  which  had  been 
of  old  so  fondly  clasped  in  hers, — the  stay  of  ber 
early  years,  destined  at  last  to  smooth  her  passage 
to  the  grave. 

It  seemed  as  if  heaven,  in  its  right  of  vengeance, 
withheld  from  him  th#  comfort  of  knowing  thai 
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bis  penifonoe  was  teoepted,  that  the  tardy  remorse 
of  his  hearty  had,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  brought 
forth  its  fruit. — For  she  knew  her  children.  Rea- 
son was  vouchsafed  to  her  to  recognise  them, — to 
admonish  theoi  with  the  fond  admonishment  of  a 
dying  mother, — to  breathe  in  their  ears  the  assur* 
ance  of  the  faith  that  was  in  her, — to  entreat  their 
remembrance  when  she  should  be  cold  in  the  grave* 
But  of  their  father,  though  he  lay  hiding  his  sob- 
bing  face  beside  her,  she  spoke  as  of  one  absent ; 
charging  her  eldest-born,  when  all  was  over,  to 
write  to  him  in  Scotland,  and  tell  him  that  his 
children  were  ipotherless ;  not^ore,  lest  the  news 
should  be  an  interruption  to  his  sport. 

**  Never  let  your  poor  father  be  unnecessarily 
harassed,  my  own  Lily,"  murmured  she.  *^  Spare 
him  every  care  and  every  sorrow.  Watch  over 
his  comforts  for  me,  when  I  am  gone,  dearest 
children, — even  as  I  have  watched  over  your  own !" 

It  was  in  vain  he  spoke  to  her, — ^in  vain  he 
pressed  her  in  his  arms.  Her  eye  wandered 
vacantly  over  his  countenance.  She  was  not  used 
to  his  endearments.  It  was  as  something  afar  off, 
— something  estranged  from  her,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  tiiink  of  her  husband  ! 

**My  poor  head  seems  wandering  to  •day!'* 
faltered  she,  as  if  struggling  with  the  conscious- 
ness produced  by  his  appeal  to  her  feelings.  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  be  too  late. — He  will  be  waiting 
for  me. — The  air  is  so  oppressive. — There  will  be 
a  storm. — I  see  a  terrible  light  in  the  heavens. — I 
hear  a  voice  calling  my  name. — ^Ah !  when — when 
shall  I  find  rest?" 

It  was  already  found.  The  unnatural  flush 
that  overspread  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  the  wild 
lustre  that  for  a  moment  brightened  her  eyes,  sub- 
sided to  leave  her  wasted  features  colourless,  and 
her  looks  fixed  in  death.  The  wild  cry  that  in- 
stantly arose  in  that  miserable  chamber,  an- 
nounced that  the  guardian  angel  of  tlieir  lives 
was  gone  from  among  them  for  evermore ! 

It  would  have  been  no  affliction  to  Margaret 
could  she  have  surmised,  in  her  lifetime,  that  her 
head  would  be  laid  as  humbly  in  the  grave  as 
though  she  had  never  participated  in  the  pomps  of 
life.  Vanity  was  banished  from  the  threshold  of 
her  husband,-— ambition  from  his  soul.  He  knew 
that  she  was  gone  to  her  father  who  was  in  heaven ; 
what  mattered  the  destination  of  all  that  remained 
of  her  on  earth  ?  He  never  quitted  the  body  till 
it  was  laid  in  the  grave.  He  locked  the  door  of 
her  chamber,  that  no  careless  hand  might  be  laid 
on  the  spot  hallowed  by  her  last  moments  ;  and, 
on  his  return  from  the  funeral,  took  his  eldest  girl 
and  boy  in  either  hand,  and  having  led  them  back 
into  the  room,  told  them  all  their  mother  had  been 
to  him, — all  he  had  been  to  their  mother. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  say,  ^'  Would  to  God 
I  had  died  for  thee,  Margaret,  my  wife! " — Hischild- 
renhadseen,fromthehourofherdeath,byhowsevere 
a  struggle  their  father  clung  to  life  for  their  sake. 

For  a  harder  struggle  still  was  to  come.  They 
must  quit  that  house;— they  must  abide  in  po- 
verty. The  children  must  confront  in  their  tender 
years  the  hard  necessities  of  life  in  order  to  atone 
the  prodigalities  of  his  wantonness. 


But  the  little  creaturee,  as  they  listened  to  this 
sad  explanation,  threw  themselves  into  his  arms, 
with  fond  assurances  that  all  this  was  nothing ; 
that  they  would  bear  more,— much  more, — cheer- 
fully for  his  sake.  The  spirit  of  Margaret  was 
already  expanding  in  their  young  hearts. 

Sustained  by  this  mighty  consolation,  the  be« 
reaved  man  took  courage.  He  determined  to  dally 
no  longer  with  the  urgencies  of  his  gloomy  fate. 
He  would  exert  himself.  He  would  wrestle  at 
once  with  the  miseries  awaiting  him.  At  his 
desire,  therefore,  his  daughter  fetched  from  his 
study  the  pile  of  letters  which  had  accumulated 
during  her  poor  mother's  illness. 

Sir  Alexander  shrugged  his  shoulders.  What  a 
task  of  humiliation  awaited  him.  All,  appeals 
from  angry  creditors, — ^all,  remonstrances  concern- 
ing some  breach  of  pecuniary  engagement. 

The  very  first  he  opened, — one  that  had  arrived 
that  morning,-— commenced  with—- 

*'Sir, — I  am  gi'eatly  astonished  at  having  re** 
eeived  no  reply  to  my  last  application." 

He  looked  at  the  signature,  as  if  seeking  to  re- 
buke his  own  negligence ;  but  to  his  amazement  it 
was  that  of  a  stranger,  and  the  date  of  the  letter, 
"Apston!" 

It  was  from  the  solicitor  of  his  late  cousin,  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  receiving  no  answer  to  a  letter 
despatched  the  preceding  week,  to  apprise  him  that 
he  had  succeeded  to  an  inheritance  of  £llQfiOO, 
3  per  cent,  consols ! 

His  immediate  instructions  were  solicited  re* 
specting  the  probate  of  the  will ;  executed,  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  testatrix  previous  to  her  firet  attack 
of  palsy,  on  the  accession  of  the  cousin  she  was  so 
proud  of  to  the  empty  honour  of  a  baronetcy. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  bewildered  heir  was  to 
shut  himself  up  alone  in  the  deserted  chamber, 
into  which  a  mournful  autumnal  sun  was  shining 
as  in  mockery.  At  that  moment, — the  consum  ma- 
tion  of  all  his  selfish  hopes  and  aspirings,— instead 
of  shouting  aloud  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  or  breath- 
ing a  prayer  of  thankfulness  to  heaven, — hs  hid 
his  face  in  the  lonely  pillow,  to  stifle  tlie  cry  of 
despair  that  burst  out  of  tlie  inmost  recesses  of  his 
heart,  '^  Too  late, — it  has  come  too  late !  my  pre- 
cious— precious  Margaret  1" 

The  cup  of  joy  was  offered  to  his  lips  in  vain* 
She  who,  for  his  sake,  had  drained  to  the  lees  the 
bitter  chalice,  no  longer  abided  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  share  his  hour  of  compensation ! 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  eventful 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  ;  who 
is  now  a  gray-haired  man,  ^*  by'r  lady,  inclining 
to  threescore,''-:— the  father  of  many  grandchildren, 
and  loved  and  respected  in  his  degree, — his  degree 
being  that  of  a  country  gentleman  of  competent 
estate. 

For  many  years  past,  he  has  resided  wholly  in 
the  country  ;  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful  house,  built 
under  his  own  direction  ou  the  site  of  Hobart's 
Farm,  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Bouiiie- 
fields,  and  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  Apston  Lodge. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  sunper^i 
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ing  little  town  of  the  Seyem  side,  to  take  pOBsession 
of  his  inheritance,  the  ApBtonians  seemed  to  fancy 
they  could  not  make  enough  of  him,  in  atonement 
of  .their  fonner  injuries ;  and  though  Sir.Alexfinder 
was  now  incapahle  of  being  blinded  by  their  adu- 
lation, he  was  too  desirous  to  end  his  days  in  peace 
on  the  spot  where  the  best  moments  of  his  life  had 
passed,  not  to  accept  the  olive  branch,  which  he 
has  nevertheless,  continued  to  hold  at  arms'-lengtli« 
When  the  Reform  Bill  assigned  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment to  the  town,  its  wealthiest  citizen  was  soli- 
cited to  become  its  representative ;  but  it  was 
forced  to  content  itself  with  the  grave  widower's 
assurances,  that  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  at 
once  and  for  ever. 

With  his  children  around  him  at  the  White 
House,  he  devoted  his  time  to  watch  the  progress 
of  his  new  mansion,  and  of  a  family  mausoleum 
he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  diocese  to  add 
to  the  little  village  church  of  Boumeham,  situated 
almost  within  view  of  his  new  home.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  all  of  them  to  dismiss  London  from  their 
thoughts,  connected  as  it  was  with  painful  re- 
miniscences. ;  Not,  however,  that  the  little  happy 
circle  foi^ot,  or  wished  to  forget,  that  their  best 
and  brightest  was  gone  from  among  them ;  but 
they  felt  that  such  «  recollection  was  best  culti- 
vated in  the  country. 

The  influence  of  that  excellent  woman  was  still 
strong  upon  their  souls.  Lily,  the  comfort  of  her 
father's  life,  was  affianced  for  two  years .  to  an 
amiable  young  man,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  the 


county,  before  she  consented  to  become  his  wife ; 
so  thoroughly  did  she  discharge  the  solemn  duty 
imposed  upon  her  by  her  dying  mother,  of  watch- 
ing over. her  sisters  till  they  grew  to  woman's 
estate.  The  following  year  witnessed  the  happy 
marriage  of  her .  sister ;  and  now  that  his  eldest 
son,  a  rising  young  lawyer,  b  also  married  and 
settled  in  London,  Sir  Alexander  has  only  Helen 
at  home  with  him,  as  the  solace  of  his  age,— the 
last  fond  pledge  of  his  beloved  Mai^aret ! 

Lord  and  Lady  Powderham  occauonaUy  visit 
him  in  his  retreat,. and  .the  Wakehursts  and  Car- 
rolstowns  still  exchange  country  visits  with 
"  Cousin  Aljck." 

It  was  only  last  week,  at  Baltimore  Castle,  that 
Sir  Alexander  surprised  Georgiana  and  her  hus- 
band laughing  heartily  over  The  Times  newspaper, 
at  a  speech  of  Sir  Adolphus  Minchem  to  his  con* 
stituents,  every  comma  of  which  was  stiff  with  the 
exploded  Toryism  of  the  political  noviciate  of  the 
quondam  Sec.  But  they  could  not  engage  him  to 
join  in  the  laugh, — ^no,  not  even  when  liis  darling 
Helen  appealed  to  him  to  admire  the  absurdity  of 
the  partisan — ^more  Peelified  than  Peel. 

*^  Minchem's  b  a  name,"  said  he,  '^  I  would  fain 
efface  from  my  remembrance.  It  is  connected  with 
some  of  the  darkest  days  of  my  eventful  life.*' 

The  merriment  of  Lady  Powderham  was  silenced 
in  a  moment.  .  Even  after  that  lapse  of  time,  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes  as  she  whispered,  in  a  defer- 
ential tone  to  her  husband,  the  name  of  '^Mak- 
gabst! 
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Upon  an  estuary  bank^ 

Whieh  all  una^ter'd  seems 
Since  first  the  thirsty  ooean  drank 

The  unsuspecting  streams, 

There  is  a  little,  lone  ehurohyard 
That  seems,  by  hills  and  trees, 

Almost  enclosed  from  Earth's  regard 
And  open  to  the  Sea's. 

I  never  knew  the  angry  wayes, 

When  angriest,  do  more 
Than  fling  their  white  foam  ever  graves 

That  seem'd  to  love  their  roar ; 

Bat  when  their  calmest  mnrmnrs  breathe 

O'er  epitaph  and  urn. 
What  tuft  of  graas  or  flower  beneath 

But  whispers  in  return ! 

And  converge  such  as  theirs,  above 

The  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
To  man,  in  words  of  hope  and  love, 

May  be  interpreted. 

The  billowy  roices  well  may  pause 
Full  oft,  for  answ'ring  sonnds 

FriMn  one  who  to  their  mercy  owes 
So  many  of  her  mounds. 

AU  gaze  at  one  gigantio  heap, 

Upgrowing  like  a  wen. 
Beneath  whose  swollen  surface  sleep 

Some  scores  of  shipwreck'd  men. 

Tbe  church  is  old  and  iry -green. 
With  its  low  tower  deta^ed ; 


And  near  it  one  low  roof  is  seen. 
Half  slated  and  half  thatoh'd. 

Whose  apple-tree,  (reared  from  a -shoot.) 

As  o'er  the  hedge  it  waves. 
Bearing  its  load  of  mellow  fruit. 

Oft  drops  them  on  the  grayes. 

Lately  this  consecrated  ground. 

Ware-wooed,  bee-haunted  scene ! 
Has  number'd  here  another' mound 

Where  all  had  long  been  green. 

A  natire  of  this  bower  and  beach 

Is  here  oonsign'd  to  earth 
Whence  faintest  whispers  stiU  may  reaoh 

The  chamber  of  her  birth. 

The  chamber,  Joy  has  never  cross'd 

The  threshold  of,  nor  smiled 
Upon  one  moment,  since  it  lost 

Its  own  beloved  child ! 

They  brought  her  home,— all  they  could  bring 

Of  her, — in  that  black  hearse, 
Whose  spirit  waves  a  ftiU-fledged  wing 

Above  the  nnivene. 

They  brought  her  home  I  tor  everything/— 

Bright  shell  sad  pebbly  gem. 
And  flower  that  she  had  loyed,— to  sing 

Her  fitting  requiem. 

The  home  of  infancy  and  youth 

Is  now  her  final  rest, 
Beneath  a  stone  that  tells  the  truth, 

•*  The  needy  hne¥>  her  best,**  t-  P. 
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If  the  trareller,  journeying  along  the  great  high- 
way which  stretches  north  and  south  through 
Seothindy  will  turn  eastward  when  he  reaches  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Fife,  and  find  his  way  through 
certain  narrow,  old,  and  unfrequented  roads,  he 
will  perchance  discover  the  archiepiscopal  city  of 
St  Andrews.  We  know  no  place  that,  both  for 
its  historical  associations,  and  the  remarkable 
character  of  its  architectural  remains,  better  de- 
eerres  a  pilgrimage ;  yet  it  has  never  yet  found 
its  way  into  the  good  company  of  the  regular  visit- 
ing list  of  the  lion-hunter.  St.  Andrews,  indeed, 
demands  a  special  journey ;  for  it  is  not  on  any  of 
the  grand  routes.  St  Regulus,  when  he  made  his 
"location,'*  overlooked  the  accommodation  of 
steam-boats,  and  thought  not  even  of  that  anti- 
quated method  of  conveyance,  a  stage-coach.  The 
harbour  is  a  bad  one,  full  of  shoals  and  sunken 
sand  banks ;  and  in  the  steamers  passing  north 
and  south,  bo  farther  notice  is  generally  taken  of 
the  venerated  spot,  than  what  is  contained  in  cer- 
tain frantic  ejaculations,  such  as — *^  Steward, 
Steward !  are  we  nearly  through  the  Bay  of  St. 
Andrews  yet  V* — "  Is  there  no  end  to  this  Bay  of 
St.  Andrews  f  Yet  have  we  seen,  on  special  oc- 
casions^ when  a  continuance  of  soft  west  winds 
had  smoothed  down  the  restless  ground-swell  of 
the  dreaded  bay,  a  group  of  curious  inquirers 
clostering  on  the  deck,  and  gazing,  with  myste- 
rious interest,  on  the  distant  ragged  line  of  towers 
and  steeples  rising  black  against  the  warm  sunset, 
like  the  back-ground  of  one  of  Cuyp's  landscapes. 
It  never  failed,  on  such  occasions,  that  there  was 
some  one  more  learned  than  the  rest  who  could 
speak  of  St.  Regulus,  and  Archbishop  Arnold ;  of 
Knox,  Buchanan,  Wishart,  and  Beaton  ;  and  who 
oonld  excite  a  fearful  interest  by  endeavouring  to 
mark,  upon  the  dusky  line  of  lowrising  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  ruined  city,  a  spot  still  darker  than 
the  rest^  marking  that  Magus  Moor,  on  which  was 
performed  one  of  the  most  frightful  tragedies  ever 
caused  by  persecuting  despotism  working  on  fran- 
tic fsmaticism.  There  were  few  who  thus  saw  the 
great  variety  and  huge  size  of  the  architectural  re- 
maina^  who  did  not  form  an  internal  resolution, 
'^aome  day  or  other,''  to  visit  these  mysterious 
relics ;  but^  we  believe,  in  the  general  case,  other 
scenes  and  events  wore  out  the  impression,  and 
the  visit  was  seldom  made.  Obstacles,  indeed, 
▼ere  apt  to  present  themselves,  which  your  ordi- 
nary tourist  never  thinks  of  overcoming.  When 
^  last  visited  St.  Andrews,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
it  was  a  peculiarity  of  that  distinguished  city,  that 
it  had  no  stage-coach  conmiunication  with-  the  rest 
of  the  wodd.  We  have  heard  a  rumour  that  this 
is  now  amended ;  nay,  were  somewhat  startled  the 
other  day,  by  beholding  the  venerable  nalne  of  the 

*  E^iieopal,  Monastic,  Academic,  and  Civil ;  eompririnff 
the  pnneipAl  part  of  die  Ecclesiastical  Hbtory  of  Scotland 
from  the  earliest  age  till  the  present  time.  Bv  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Ljon,  M  JL»  {atmarlj  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  now 
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Archiepiscopate,  printed  in  flaring  red  letters,  as- 
sociated with  some  vulgar  announcement  about  four 
inside,  and  fares  moderate.  This  occurred  last 
summer.  We  know  not  whether  the  ^^enter- 
prising company "  have  had  courage  to  keep  up 
the  communication  between  the  world  we  live  in 
and  these  unknown  regions.  Moreover,  we  have 
heard,  on  good  authority,  thatV  certain  adventur- 
ous steam-boat,  containing  a  pleasure  party  from 
Dundee,  did  actually  bring-to  at  the  pier  of  St. 
Andrews,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  denizens, 
who,  theretofore,  had  no  more  practical  knowledge 
of  **  smoke  ships  with  chariot  wheels,"  than  the 
Chinese ;  but  whether  this  attempt  has  been  re- 
peated, our  authority  saith  not.  At  all  events, 
however,  it  is  clear,  that  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
modem  discovery,  bids  fair  to  reopen  the  commu- 
nication between  St.  Andrews  and  the  civilized 
world. 

Our  pilgrimages  to  St  Andrews  have  been 
winter  excursions.  The  natural  scenery  around 
it  is  naught ;  and  it  is  at  that  season  that  it  re* 
ceives  its  most  characteristic  dass  of  inhabitants 
— the  remnant  of  those  who  linger  about  its  vener- 
able university.  In  the  summer  season  we  are 
told  that  sundry  red-faced,  quick-walking  Dundee 
citizens,  with  first-rate  appetites^  squat  their  fine 
families  along  the  borders  of  the  links,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sea-bathing,  and  the  fine  bracing  air. 
To  find  St.  Andrews  with  such  occupants,  is  as 
incongruous  as  the  rencounter  of  the  French  tra- 
veller, who,  when  he  Jiad  penetrated  to  a  distant 
and,  as  he  believed,  hitherto  unknown  temple  on 
the  Indus,  found  a  party  of  V^ngljfh  ladies^  with 
pink  parasols,  pic^nicking  at  the  gateway.  In 
wintor,  these  migratory  birds  are  gone,  and 
the  city  is  left  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  its 
native  rookery.  Looldng  through  the  vista  of  a 
long  and  wide  street,  you  will  see,  perhaps,  no 
other  human  being  than  a  professor,  in  his  Geneva 
gown,  stalking  along  with  measured  step,  and  with 
a  countenance  on  which  you  find  deeply  impressed 
the  fact  how  very  difficult  it  would  be  to  beat  into 
the  head  behind  it  any  notion  which  is  not  fully 
a  hundred  years  old.  Perhaps  the  scene  is  a  little 
more  lively — ^five  or  six  red  specks  are  seen  ad- 
vancing in  the  distance,  and  as  their  bulk  enlarges 
in  the  retina  of  the  eye,  you  perceive  that  they  are 
so  many  students  in  their  scarlet  cloaks,  each  with 
his  GoUeotanea  or  his  Euclid  under  his  arm,  and 
"/oafcfwy,"  as  Fox  said  of  Thurlow,  "^iser  than 
any  mortal  man  actually  is"  A  staid  sedateness, 
as  of  Sleepy-hoUow,  marks  their  walk,  and  shows 
the  influence  of  the  place-— the  power  of  the^wuW 
loci  in  subduing  to  its  solemn  tone  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  youth.  What  a  new  world  there 
is  to  open  on  their  spirits  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  among  the  lumber  of  old  tottering 
opinions,  and  set  down  in  the  busy  whirl  of  mo- 
dem useful  active  existence ! 

The  entry  to  St.  Andrews  is  very  striking.  It 
is  under  a  massive  low-browed  Gothic  arch,  slit 
for  a  portcullis;  and  well  fortified,  according  to  old. 
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notioiui  of  fortiiieatioii,  with  angiiltt  tomts  and 
a  batilemeiiied  parapet  Wlm  yoa  havapi—il 
thioQgli  thifl,  the  andeiit  dt j  gate,  a  broad  street 

etretdieB  oat  befoi«  70<>»  ^^  ^  ^''^ ''"'^^'''^  ^  *>^ 
cient  magnifWwmae,  atill  grand  in  their  decay. 

Here  a  lairge  maneion  in  therieheld  Fknish  afyle 
rean  its  \My  narrow  gable,  with  Hi  endien  ▼»- 
rietjTof  cairadmonldin^  itedeep-eoi  mallwin^ 
dowBy  its  ttaeln  of  tall  chtnuwyi,  and  ita  roekei- 
riiaped  tnrreta- the  lidtel  ef  eeme  dignified  ee- 
deeiaatioy  or  of  some  great baion,  wlio,  with  allhia 
power,  was  itill  Imt  a  retainer  of  my  Lord  Ardi- 
bisbop.  *  Near  it  aie  the  broken  G<iiliie  windows 
of  some  chapel  or  oell,  still  showing  traces  of  their 
rieh  and  beantifnl  wetfananship.  Srvr  here  and 
there  the  whole  nde  of  the  street  is  pietoed  by 
narrow  winding  passages^  or  low,  dark,  arched 
door-ways,  which  hold  out  inesistiUe  indneo- 
ments  to  the  prying  hunter  after  the  eld  and 
pictoresqne.  Bat  there  are  obstacles  to  be  en* 
ooantend.  When  you  are  in  the  aet  of  groping 
year  way  to  the  entrance  of  that  very  iuTiting- 
looking  mooldering'  crypt,  a  grant  fiiom  within 
teDs  you  that  the  premises  are  oocapied.  Its  next 
neighboar,  perhaps^  presents  a  ooaplo  of  large 
good-nataied  eyes,  staring  oat  at  yoa  from  be- 
twixt two  goodly  hovns ;  and  yoa  disoorer  that  a 
milky  mother  of  the  herd  is  lost  in  a  raminating 
roTerie,  endeaTooring  to  disoorer  what  manner  of 
man  he  can  be  who  is  nunmaging  about  in  those 
desolate  rains.  Altogether  the  remains  of  homan 
occapancy,  which  stiU  cling  aboat  these  moalder^ 
ing  fragments,  seem  to  as  to  lender  more  striking 
the  ocmtmst  between  the  present  deoay  and  the 
former  greatness  of  the  city.  Among  utteriy  do* 
serted  rains,  saeh  as  Tintem,  Melrose^  or  the 
Rheinfels,  the  materials  whieh  man  had  sobjectcd 
to  the  dominion  of  art  seem  as  if  they  had  relapsed 
to  tiieir  old  state  of  natnie,  and  bore  no  mark  of 
man's  handiwork.  Bat  here  everything  reminds 
yoa  not  so  mach  of  change  of  state  as  of  decay. 
The  window  from  whidh  a  proad  Arohdeaoon 
looked  out  apon  my  Lord  AiohbiBhop's  coadh, 
with  its  moanted  attendants  in  their  silrer  laoe, 
dreaming  of  the  crooked  paths  by  whieh  he  too 
might  some  day  or  other  reach  the  steps  of  an 
Episcopal  throne,  is  still  a  window,  and  still  there 
are  hamsn  beings  bdiind  the  casement ;  bat  it  is 
dasty  and  cracked ;  and  hers  and  there  a  portion  is 
boarded  ap,  and  the  fragments  of  a  heavy,  oaken, 
carred  shatter  flap  against  it  in  the  wind.  What 
a  silence  there  is  as  yoa  pace  along  this  wide 
street,  anlees  the  east  wind  be  howling  among  the 


broken  archways  and  cromhlfng  tonets,  ortiie 
rismg  tide  be  flapping  heavily  on  the  ledges  of  rock 
which  slope  downwards  into  the  sea!  Haman 
beings  are  scaroo— yet  SL  Andrews  is  not  devoid 
of  vitality.  The  nomber  of  dacks  and  hens  is 
troly  marvelloas :  one  wanders  who  can  eat  all  the 
^gs ;  and  the  pigs  and  cows,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  are  a  pretty  extensive  commanity. 

As  he  wanders  hither  and  thyfKftr^  the  strai^gier 
will  find  that  this^  by  whieh  he  has  enteied,  is  not 
the  only  street  in  St  Andrews  conqwcuoos  for  its 
width  and  the  interesting  character  of  its  build- 
ings. If  he  has  nourished  a  taste  for  Gothic 
architectore^  he  will  be  especially  delighted  with 
the  singular  beanty  of  the  diapel  of  St  Salvador, 
and  especially  wroth  with  the  barbarism  which 
has  let  it  lapse  into  its  present  state.  This  struc- 
ture has  had  a  strange  history.  It  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy, the  grandson  of  King  Robert  III.  The 
remains  of  the  worthy  founder  were  deposited  with- 
in its  walls,  beneath  a  tomb  of  black  marble^  which, 
though  broken  and  battered  in  a  succession  of 
assaults,  still  shows  that  at  aoe  time  it  must  haw 
been  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  specimens  of  open 
Gothic  work  in  Europe.  It  is  said  that,  about  the 
year  1689^  some  knowing  individual  suggested,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  treaaire  might 
have  been  hidden  in  this  maosoleom,  and  a  search 
was  instituted.  The  treasure-hunters  appear  to 
have  been  fur  move  fortunate  on  this  occasion 
than  such  people  proverbially  are :  they  disinter^ 
red  six  silver  maces  of  large  sise,  one  of  them 
weighmg  20  lbs.  Whether  the  legend  about  the 
finding  be  true  or  not,  the  beat  elements  of  the 
story,  the  maces  themselves,  exist  all,  **  actually 
equal  to  cash,"  as  Sam  SUck  would  say.  But  let 
OS  hear  what  Mr.  Lyon  saith  of  this  monament 
and  the  chapel  wherein  it  stands^  and  their  united 
fate:— 

This  monament  is,  or  has  been,  a  msgniiieent  pieoe  of 
what  is  called  Qothio  workmansfaip.  It  is  still  rieh  in 
elegsDtlj-dostered  odamii%  deUflately>traoed  eaaopies^ 
and  stadded  peadaata  The  eroekated  pinaaoles  ivhioh 
sormoonted  the  canopies  have  long  since  disappeared ; 
and  still  longer  since,  the  figures  of  the  saints  which  no 
donbt  once  filled  the  now  vacant  niches.  The  monu- 
ment is  said  to  have  oost  a  snm  eqnal  to  £10,000  [f]  of 
modem  money ;  to  aeooont  for  wMdi  we  most  si^pese 
the  niches  to  have  been  filled  with  images  of  silTer,  as 
the  mere  workmanship  ooold  not  have  oost  a  third  part 
of  that  sum.  There  are  two  lines  of  a  Latin  inscription 
on  the  monument,  probably  hexameters,  which  are  so 
eibced  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  I  do  not  think  aay 
word  in  the  first  line  can  he  positively  determined  ex- 


*  Mr.  Lyon  kItw  ostha  foUowiagiBimnsry  ofthe  Arohbioliop^sworldlv  principslities  and  powen: — ^This  dignitoiy  nnked 
next  the  royal  umil  j  in  Scotland,  uid  consequently  not  only  aSoYe  all  the  spiritual,  but  all  the  temporal  peers  of  the  realm. 
His  titles  were,  Lord  of  the  Lordship  and  Priory  of  St  Andrews  ;  Lord  Keig  and  Monymnsk  ;  Lord  KiiUiatim,  Dainey, 
Monfmeal,  Seotseraig,  Tynningham,  fte.  He  had  palaces  at  Stow,  Linlithmw,  .Kinghmn,  and  Inefamurtach ;  and  homes  of 
an  inferior  deioription  at  Tozrie,  Dainey,  Monimeal,  Mucfcart,  Kettins,  Linton,  and  Monymusk.  Within  his  own  above- 
mentioned  regpdities,  the  archbishop  was  supreme  judge  in  almost  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  ;  and,  in  his  own  consistorial 
court  of  St.  Andrews,  he  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  wliatever  ivlated  to  wills,  mairiage,  dive<«e,  alimony,  adalteiy,  scan- 
dal, perjarr,  &e.    He  had  the  right,  within  his  boonds,  to  appropriate  all  escheats  of  gMds  and  feiioited  property  i  to  oota 


Andrews  ;  and  also  the  whole  of  the  cocket-dnty,  part  of  which  bad  before  been  received  by  the  king.  This  Ust  sonros  of  ro- 
Tsnue  was  withdrawn,  after  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  J6S9,  and  never  agjain  restored,  finally,  the  srchbidbwp  was  perpe- 
tual moderator  and  preaident  of  all  national  synods,  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  patron  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
benefices  ;  and  before  the  Reformation,  no  abbot  or  prior  witina  the  limits  of  his  extcnsiTO  diocese  soold  be  appointed,  withoot 
his  express  saastioa  and  eonfinnation. 
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Mpt  tke  ftial  one.    Tbs  loooiid  liae  is  lew  «ffiMed,  and 
paj  be  i^ftd  tints: 

Magister 
Hicee  finit  fiunun  qui  largis  intalit  oxtam : 

meaninr,  that  tlie  same  IndiTidnal  who,  by  his  botmty, 
began  me  shveh,  had  abo  eompleted  it 

A  writor  in  tiis  year  1617,  says  ef  this  slruutnre»  that 
^  prafiue  and  wicked  men  had  shamefhlly  defiued  and 
disfignred  it."  But  it  suffered  still  more  injury  when 
the  ancient  and  beautiful  roof  of  tiie  chapel  was  taken 
down  abbot  eighty  years  ago.  It  was  thought  that  this 
loof,  vtMA  was  naarly  flat,  aad  of  a  peculiar  ecmstnio- 
tiony  aigbt  some  day  ftU  by  its  own  weighti  as  it  sesm* 
ed  to  haTe  no  adequate  support.  But  ^ter  the  work- 
men had  unfortunately  advanced  too  far  to  retrace  their 
steps,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  the  roof  was  so 
Aral  and  compact,  that  they  were  actnally  unable  to 
take  it  to  pieces.  Experience  might  haTC  taught  them 
that^  whatcyer  were  the  leligiens  errezs  of  our  fne^ 
fathers,  a  defect  in  church  architecture  was  not  one  of 
them ;  though,  indeed,  if  the  latter  could  haTe  antici- 
pated how  Uieir  religious  edifices  were  to  be  treated  by 
their  seai-bubaroas  poeterity,  they  would,  doubtless, 
haTe  oo&straiBted  them  leas  durably,  as  well  as  less  ex- 
penoTely.  The  workmen's  only  altematire  was  to 
detach  tiie  roof  gradually  from  the  walls  and  buttresses, 
and  make  it  fall  en  matse.  The  report  produced  by  its 
lUl  is  said  to  hare  idiaken  the  whole  city ;  and  thus  the 
Tery  roof  which  the  good  bishop  had  no  dombt  eoostmet- 
ed  at  gveat  expense,  and  from  a  model  of  perhaps  the 
first  architects  of  his  age,  and  which  would  haye  lasted 
as  long  as  the  walls  themselyes,  was  made  to  dilapidate, 
in  its  fall,  the  still  more  beautiful  mausoleum  which  he 
had  erected  to  his  own  memory  1 

Bafom  we  go  farther,  let  us  bestows  few  moniAiit'e 
eonsidexmtion  on  the  many  illnstrioiui  men  whoae 
Toioe  tbe  monldering  walle  tawad  xu  hare  heard 
dose  by,  while  difltant  laadB  have  echoed  to  the 
soand.  Among  those  whose  memoriee  are  more  or 
less  iJl«tBtrated  in  lir.  Lyon's  Tolnmee,  foremost  of 
all  in  mental  greatness  is  George  Bodianan,  who, 
with  his  hcmest  Sootdh  name,  is  perhaps  the  only 
Latin  poet»  since  tiie  days  of  F^dentias,  whoee 
Tenes  would  not  have  stirred  up  conyukire  Isngh- 
ter  at  the  tahie  of  MacensB.  He  was  s  politicsi 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet ;  a  bold  i^»ecalator  on 
popular  lights ;  a  sort  of  classical  Cobbett  ingrafted 
on  a  dae^cal  Brnns.  Here,  too,  we  stand  on  one 
of  the  most  mraiorabk  theatres  of  the  exertions  of 
him  **  Tfho  neT«r  feared  the  fMB  of  man,"--«tem 
John  Knox,  the  Mirabean  of  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mation ;  who,  after  leaying  St.  Andretrs  a  degraded 
captivQ^  seized  in  the  company  of  a  hand  of  profli- 
gates and  assassins,  oame  back  upon  it  witii  the 
besom  of  destractlon,  to  sweep  its  arohiepiscopal 
greatness  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Here,  too, 
Beaton  and  Widiart  acted  their  mutual  parts  :  of 
them  hereafter.  John  Major,  illustrious  abroad 
for  his  writings  on  Lombard's  S^atenees,  and  bet- 
ter known  at  home  for  his  History  of  Scotland, 
was  provost  of  St.  SalTador^s  college.  He  was 
Buchanan  s  tutor — hs  behind  his  sdiolar  in  Ltftin- 
ity,  but  his  sapewor  in  scholastic  philoaophy; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  opinions  ea^ressed 
in  his  wiituig8>  the  person  who  imbued  the  poet 
Trith  his  bold  political  phfloaophy.'^  The*' Admir- 
able Criditon,**  a  person  of  another  character,  but 
eonspicaous  enough  to  make  a  reputation  for  any 

*  Tfa»^>»i^«f«  was  accused  of  depreeiating  his  old  master,  be* 
cmuM  in  an  epigram  be  called  him  **  lolo  cognomine  nujor.** 
Tlut  s^efoa,  however,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  pleasantry  irhich 
patted  amonff  friends  ;  fot  Major,  or  as  he  was  perhape  yer- 
lUKularly  caU^d  **  Msif;^  V9W  it  himself* 


ordinary  locality,  was  a  student  hers ;  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  he  stands  in  his  oap  and  gown  beside 
the  more  truly  illustrious  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
in  Wilkie's  pLctuze  of  the  preaohiag  of  Knox.  If 
we  go  to  Temacular  literature,  we  are  still  rich  in 
names.  First  oomca  Sir  DaTid  Lyndsay  of  the 
Mount)  a  man  for  Fifeshire,  where  he  was  bom 
and  educated,  to  be  proud  of.  Then  have  we  Sir 
James  Inglis^  to  whom  is  attributed  that  quaint 
and  plaintire  essay,  in  poetic  prose,  called  ^*  The 
Gomplaynt  of  Scotland ;"  and  AichdeaDon  Bellen- 
den,  the  translator  of  Boeee ;  and  Archbishop 
Spottiswood  and  Dayid  Cahlerwood,  the  historians. 
What  Scotsman  who  loTes  his  native  literature 
has  not  heard  of  William  Dunbar,  of  Gayin  Dou- 
glas ths  translator  of  Virgil,  of  Sir  Robert  Ayton, 
of  1^  Grsoige  Maeksnaie^  and  of  that  sarcastic  old 
statesman  who  Tsnted  his  bitter  spirit  in  the  best 
alliteratiTe  title  in  our  laqgnsge,  **  Soott  of  Soots- 
tarrsfs  Staggering  State  of  Ssots  Statemen  ?'' 
Thors  are  other  names,  moreover^  obscure  in  this 
eoantry,  perhaps^  but  well  known  in  their  day  in 
the  learned  worid,  who  may  be  ranked  as  Athene 
of  St.  Andrews  $  there  was  Heniy  Scrimgeonr,  ths 
■Mthematunany  and  his  qameaakoy  the  editor  ol 
the  Greek  version  of  ths  Novels ;  Sir  Bobert  Mur- 
ray, the  founder  of  ths  Royal  Society  of  London ; 
Craig,  ths  fsndalist ;  aad  Peter  Young,  the  Bibli- 
cal mtic  These  are  other  men,  too,  that  some 
would  place  in  a  more  eonqiieuous  niche  than 
many  of  thoss  we  have  above  enumerated  :  such  as 
Robert  RoUock ;  the  two  sturdy  and  bigoted  Mel* 
villes ;  John  Davidson,  who  forced  his  unwelcome 
doctrines  down  the  throat  of  King  James ;  and 
precious  Mr.  Samuel  Rnthecford,  whose  very  pun- 
gent letters  still  adorn  many  an  ingle-neuk,  and 
ar^  we  daresay,  a  wholesome  aad  cheering  mental 
food  to  those  who  have  digestion  for  them.  And 
now  let  no  fiiush  our  sketch  of  the  great  names  of 
St.  Andrews,  with  the  em|^tic  statement  appear- 
ing  in  the  book  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  via,, 
^  On  the  subject  of  printing  at  St.  Andrews,  I 
may  remark,  thai  all  that  this  city  can  now  boast 
0^  is  a  small  pvsss  for  throwing  off  handbills.'* 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  oathedral,  a 
bnilding  968  foet  long  within  the  walls.  Looking 
along  the  great  stfeet  by  which  we  have  supposed 
the  strangor  to  enter  the  town,  he  will  see  several 
detached  and  shapeless  masses  learing  their  heads 
in  air,  indicating,  by  their  unwieldy-looking  great* 
nees^  how  vast  the  whole  harmonious  mass  must 
have  been.  What  teeth  and  daws  John  Knox 
and  his  li^ewers  must  have  had,  to  have  torn  to 
fragments  a  mass  of  stone  and  lime  like  that  I 
^Puli  down  the  nests,  and  the  rooks  will  flee 
away,**  was  the  saying  of  Knox ;  a  mischief-mak- 
ing adagOb  which,  like  many  othgrs^  has  passed  for 
sterling  metal  because  it  rings  well.  It  is  true 
that  the  mitre,  the  cowl,  and  the  tonsure,  are  gone  ; 
but  have  the  bigotry,  aad  spiritual  pride  and 
priestcraft  of  which  they  were  the  outward  and 
visible  agctB,  disappeared  along  with  them?  Ask 
Pusey ism,  With  its  divine  right  by  apostolic  descent! 
— ask  Non-Intmaionism,  with  its  stronger  divine 
right,  sometimes  daimedfrom  a  source  little  short  of 
immediate  inspkftlioa*  Xfthssotaaamajsttyoftht 
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foof  iwnHimfti  wiUidiew  tlie  ^e  and  the 
Imagination  ham.  1™*M^  aad  deroat  tboo^ta^ 
what  may  be  the  pieriae  effwt  of  pcrfurming  the 
aenrioee  of  idigion  In  a  pieeipitona  glen,  in  older 
that  it  may  be  the  more  startllngl j  told  how,  in 
the  old  days  of  blood,  the  peneeated  zemnanty  with 
their  aeonta  npon  thehiU%  weie  driren  to  worship 
in  eoeh  a  apot  ?  If  the  piewnce  of  mural  moira- 
menta  and  pictnrea,  and  long  lines  of  effigiea  of 
pkma  men  were  apt  to  excite  the  imagination,  do 
our  madem  rtTiraia  leare  no  tracea  of  their  influ- 
ence OB  weak  and  nerrons  minds? 

Bot  we  are  of  thoee  who  would  rather  seek  good 
than  eril  in  all  the  great  departments  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  and  none  hare  we  seen  in  which 
there  la  not  so  mnch  of  the  Ibnner  aa  to  call  forth 
rererence.  The  most  enthnsiastlo  portion  of  the 
Presbyteriana  of  Scotland  hare  lately  sealed  their 
testimony  to  the  honesty,  if  not  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  views,  by  an  almost  imexainjded  self-saezifioe 
— honour  to  them  for  that  act,  if  it  were  the  only 
one  by  whieh  they  had  ever  prodaimed  to  the  world 
that  consdentioas  convietlon  has  still  no  despicable 
army  of  passive  champions.  Bat  this  is  an  act  we 
can  admire,  yet  keeping  nadiminiahed  oar  regret 
that  the  mighty  Imes^  reaied  in  a  holiness  of  feel- 
ing as  pore  as  is  consistent  with  the  enlightenment 
of  the  age  in  which  thiqrwaiexaised,ahoaIdhavebeen 
so  rnihlessly  destroyed  by  ^  our  Protestant  ances- 
tors." Among  things  to  be  admired,  as  among  the 
finer  elements  of  human  feeling,  we  know  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  devotional  spirit  out  of 
which  tile  sacred  arohitectqie  of  the  **  dark  ages  " 
came  to  its  rich  matnrity.  The  specimens  of 
modem  Grothic  which  spnng  up  around  us  can  no 
more  bear  comparision  wkh  the  master-pieces  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries^  tlian  the 
French  wreath  in  a  lady's  head-dress  with  the 
genuine  flowers  of  tlie  field*  We  make  our  build- 
inga  for  outward  show — ^to  produce  the  best  general 
efiect  at  the  smallest  charge*  Hence  the  church, 
or  monument,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  looks  veiy 
picturesque  at  a  distance  ;  but  a  near  inspection 
shows  the  paltxy  shifts  by  which  the  eflect  is 
created.  The  spirit  which  actuated  the  Crothic 
aichitect  was  to  produce  a  work,  not  to  please  the 
eye  of  man,  but  to  substantiate  an  act  of  homage 
before  Him  who  seeih  in  secret.  Hence  there  was 
no  slurring  over  of  work<-^no  mere  efforts  to  pro» 
duce  an  impieesion  fieom  this  or  that  point  of  view* 
Whether  it  were  in  the  vaulted  tombs  shrouded 
in  darkness  beneath  the  ieet  of  the  worshipper, 
or  the  tower,  raised  too  far  towards  heaven  to 
be  scrutinised  by  his  aching  eye^  the  workman 
had  made  all  things  as  beautifiod  and  as  perfect  as 
human  taste  and  human  hands  could  render  them. 


It  is  thus  that  on  the  gftaat  afcee^  of  the  aihednl 
of  Strasbuig,  the  open  Gothic  wofk  whidi  hai^ 
like  lace  upon  the  solid  maaonry,  400  Ieet  from  the 
gzonnd,  is  as  rich  and  delicate  as  if  it  had  been 
made  to  be  admired  every  day  in  a  q[aeen  s  diaw- 
ii^-rsom.  We  are  not  going  to  advocate  the  re- 
storation of  costly  church  architecture,  or  to  hold 
that  the  people  may  not  find  better  wajps  of  qieiiding 
their  money.  But  we  maintain,  that  when  they  bad 
once  come  into  existenoe,  the  destruction  of  these 
noble  fabrics  waa  di^giacefol  to  those  who  pezpe- 
trated  it;  and  that  a  sympathy  with  such  acts  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  sign  of  bad  feelutg^  as  well  as 
bad  taste.  All  honour  to  those  worthy  dtisens  of 
Glasgow,  who,  strong  in  their  Protestantism,  yet 
refused  to  allow  the  destruction  of  their  catiiedral; 
a  goodly  building  in  itael^  yet  evidently  far  in- 
ferior to  what  Elgin  and  SL  Andrews  have  been. 
To  our  understanding,  there  is  aomethiig  appro- 
priate to  this  subject  in  the  foUowing  beaotifid 
remarks  on  the  Roman  Catholics  by  Sir  Thooias 
Browne : — ^  There  is  between  us  one  coaunon 
name  and  appellation,  one  faith,  and  necessary 
body  of  principles  common  to  ua  both ;  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  scrupulous  to  converse  and  live  with 
them,  to  enter  their  churchea  in  defect  of  our^  and 
either  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  I  could  never 
peroeive  any  rational  oonsequesnoe  from  those 
many  texts  which  prohibit  the  children  of  Isnei 
to  pollute  themselves  with  the  temples  of  the 
heathens  ;  we  being  all  Christians,  and  notdivided 
by  such  detested  impieties  as  might  profsne  oar 
prayers^  or  the  place  wherein  we  make  them ;  or 
that  a  resolved  consdenoe  may  not  adore  her  Cresr 
tor  anywhere,  especially  in  places  devoted  to  his 
service ;  where,  if  their  devotions  offend  Him,  mine 
may  please  Him ;  if  theirs  profane  it,  mine  may 
hallow  it  *  *  *  I  should  violate  my  own 
arm  rather  than  a  church,  nor  willingly  de&oe  the 
name  of  saint  or  martyr.  At  the  sight  of  a  cross 
or  crucifix,  I  can  dispense  with  my  hat ;  but  scarce 
with  the  thought  or  memory. of  my  Saviour.  I 
cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity  the  fruitless  jour- 
neys of  pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  friars;  for  though  misplaced  in  circam- 
stances,  there  is  something  in  it  of  devotion.  I 
could  never  hear  ihe  Ave  Maria  bell  without  an 
elevation,  or  think  it  a  sufficient  warranty  because 
they  erred  in  one  circumstance^  for  me  to  err  in  all 
— ^that  is,  silence  and  dumb  contempt ;  whilst, 
therefore,  they  directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I 
offered  mine  to  God,  and  rectified  the  errors  of 
theur  prayen  by  rightly  ordering  mine  own :  at  a 
solemn  procession  I  have  wept  abundantly,  while 
my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and  prejudice, 
have  fallen  into  an  excess  of  scorn  and  laughter. 


*  In  a  book  pUblisbed  tbe  other  dty,  called  ^  Bketebef  of  the  Continent  in  183$,  bj  the  Rev.  John  Hoppus,  Professor  of 
tht  Philoeopfay  of  the  Homan  Mind  aad  Logic  in  the  UniTersity  of  London,^  after  a  Tery  abusive  aecoont  of  a  ceremonial  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Liege,  then  if  this,  reourk :— **  We  thought  the  priest  did  not  appear  quite  comfortable,  as  we 
stood  gazinff  with  a  variety  of  emotions  on  this  piece  of  folly/'*  Here  we  hare  given,  on  the  one  hand,  a  nriest  eB|aged  in 
the  sacred  tonetions  of  his  reKgion,  in  the  tem^e  consecrated  to  Chod  ;  on  the  odier,  aa  English  family,  with  a  Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Miad  nt  tJieir  head,  making  ikces  at  the  clergyman,  and  tmng  to  tmn  his  sacred  dataes  iato 


burning  with  wrath  and  horror  against  the  blasphi 

pity  the  condition  of  that  manViniod  who  eoold  make  the  houae  of  God  a  pUee  of  pro&ne  rihaldiy,  and  pray  that  a  better 
feeling  should  take  poueaiion  of  hif  bosom. 


ST.  ANDREWS. 
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We  hate  giVen  florae  sketch  of  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  St.  Andrews ;  lamented  the  cause  of 
its  dilapidation  ;  and  spoken  of  the  worthies  with 
whoBe  memory  the'  spot  is  associated.  Let  us  now, 
taking  Mr.  Lyon  as  onr  guide,  cast  a  glance  along 
the  most  remarkahle  er«nts  of  its  history.  East- 
ward of  the  other  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and 
bearing  a  distinct  architectural  character,  there  is 
a  tall,  narrow,  square  tower,  to  which  is  conceded 
the  reputation  of  heing  the  oldest  specimen  of 
eoclesiastieal  ardiitecture  in  Scotland.  It  is  called, 
ttfler  the  memory  of  a  holy  man  whose  name  is 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  legends  of  the 
9pot,**the  towerof  St.Regulus."  Dates  are  peril- 
ous things  to  meddle  with,  when  we  are  divested 
of  all  contemporary  authority ;  and  we  can  hardly 
venture  seriously  to  set  down  that  to  which  this 
building  is  traditionally  referred.  It  presents, 
however,  the  character  of  great  age ;  and  we  would 
not  undertake  to  deny  that  it  may  have  witnessed 
the  worship  of  those  Culdees  who,  difiering  in  some 
lespeela  from  the  observances  of  Rome,are  supposed 
to  hare  been  a  stream  fresh  from,  the  original 
fountains  of  Ciiristianity,  which  had  percolated  to 
the  remote  deserts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews  marks 
a  period  of  triumph  and  national  emancipation. 
Robert  the  Bruce  had  conquered  at  Bannockbum, 
and  he  resolved  to  leave  to  posterity  this  commem- 
oration of  thankfulness  to  the  God  of  Battles. 
Might  not  this  feature  in  its  history  have  alone 
been  sufficient  t«  save  it  from  destruction  ? — The 
Swiss  still  religiously  preserve  the  chapel  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Tell  leaped  on  shore.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1472  that  the  Bishops  of  St.  An- 
drews were  endowed  ^rith  metropolitan  rank  ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  some  strange  personages,  and 
oddly  constituted  vehicles  of  apostolic  descent,  ap- 
peared among  them.  The  foUowing  is  a  sketch  of 
a  fighting  bishop,  precisely  the  sort  of  person  Phil- 
potts  would  have  been,  if  he  had  lived  in  that  age. 

Meantime  a  new  candidate  for  the  bishoprio  of  St. 
Andrews  obtruded  himaelf,  in  the  person  of  an  unworthy 
eodesiastio  of  the  same  of  Walter  de.Danyektone.  This 
individual  is  said  to  have  been  *'  Parson  of  Kineardine 
in  Nile,"  (Kincardine  O'Neil;)  and  a  few  years  before 
this,  to  have,  by  some  means  which  are  not  stated,  got 
possession  of  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Dnm- 
barton  eastle.  Of  the  power  he  thus  acquired,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  no  good  >  nse,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  hints  thrown  out  by  Wyntoun : — 

Master  Walter  of  Danyelstone, 
Of  Kincaidyn  in  Nile  panone, 
The  caat^l  tnk  of  Danbartane. 
That  ^lithfow  grieved  in  Lothiane ; 
And  Bundiy  other  landis  sere 
GrioTed  that  he  ever  gat  in  there. 

And  fkrther  on  he  speaks  of 

Wyeked  deedis  mony  and  fell 
By  the  men  used  of  that  castelL 

We  may  gather  from  this,  that  Danyelstone,  and  his 
men  in  the  castle,  did  many  unlawful  things,  and  in  par- 
ticular plundered  the  town  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  ac^a- 
cent  countxy.  To  the  same  effect  Fordun  says,  that  he 
**  took  and  kept  possesaUm  of  Dumbarton,  with  a  laife 
military  force,  to  the  great  annoyaaee  of  the  king  and 
the  kingdom;"  and,  dr»wing  a  contrast  between  him 
and  his  predecessor,  tiie  good  Bishop  Trail,  he  applies 
this  oonplet  to  the  latter  :— 

O  Tas  vfrtotis  t  alimentom,  lux  tabidorum, 
JEgniM  refovens  ubore  salvifioo. 


But  the  following  to  Banyelstone — 

O  Titionim  vas!  alimentaai  Inzuriaii 
Truz,  vgree  rspijme&s  Tovbere  snlphureo. 

Both  the  king,  Mid  his  brothor  of  Albany,  who  was 
the  chief  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  were 
anxious  to  get  this  important  fortress  out  of  the  hands  of 
Danyelstone,  and,  with  this  view  set  on  foot  a  treaty 
with  him ;  but  when  they  came  to  settle  the  terms,  it 
was  found  that  he  would  resign  it  only  on  the  condition  of 
being  made  Bishop  of  St  Andrews.  This  was  no  doubt 
an  unreasonable,  uncanonical,  and  eyen  simonaical  pro- 
posal ;  but,  owing  to  the  Duke's  anxiety  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  castle,  the  tooHSompIlant  temper  of  the  bisbop- 
elect  as  well  as  of  the  pclor  and  eanons,  and  the  papal 
schism  which  at  this  time  gave  a  sort  of  impunity  to  aU 
kinds  of  ocdesiastical  irregularities^  the  measure  was 
agreed  to,  and  effected. 

Walter  de  Danyelstone  yet  then 

The  eastell  held  of  Donbaitane. 

B«t  by  trealy,  neyortbelessy 

He  granted,  and  contented  was, 

To  !^ye  his  purpose,  gif  that  he 

Mycht  Byshop  of  Sanct  AaAnrwyu  be. 

Tbon  came  the  Doha  oC  Albany 

And  treated  intil  Abeznethy 

Wyth  hys  brother,  then  elyte ; 

WiMf»4farM]gh  hys  brather  mts  up  quyte 

AU  title  and  all  elium  of  Tyoht 

Thai  he  then  bad,  or  he  hare  mycht, 

'HI  that  state  of  promotioun 

By  the  foresaid  eleetloun. 

When  thus  the  archden*  had  done, 

The  duke  treated  the  priore  soon 

The  chanoms  to  call  to  chapiter 

Upon  a  day,  and  there  them  gar 

Make  a  new  eleetioun, 

In  way  of  oompromissioun. 

Bishop  Stewart,  haying  thus  given  up  his  election  in 
fikvour  of  Danyelstone,  returned  to  his  former  situation 
of  archdeacon. 

Poor  Bishop  Stewart!  he  eacaetly  represents 
what'  at  the  present  day  would  be  the  modest  la- 
borious student  giving  plaoe  to  the  venomous  party 
pamphleteer.  It  was  in  1413,  and  in  the  episco* 
pate  of  Hshop  Wardlaw,  that  the  university  was 
founded :  strange  combination  of  darkness  and 
light,  that  he  who  furnished  the  sling  and  the 
stone  for  thus  smiting  infaliibility  on  the  forehead, 
should  have  been  distinguished  as  a  persecutor  of 
those  who  dissented  from  the  infiaUibiUty  of  Rome. 
During  all  the  days  of  the  grandeur  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  the  power  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland^ 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  peaoe.  Kings  would 
quarrel  with  Popes,  and  prelates  would  be  put  at 
their  wits*  end  to  solve  the  q^uestion,  whether  the 
physical  arm  close  at  haad  or  the  spiritual  arm 
far  off  were  the  more  to  be  dreaded.  Then,  the 
division  of  the  Popedom  created  endless  intrigues 
and  uncertainties,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  a 
battle  for  existence.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
fire  of  Protestantism  was  crushed  and  beaten  down^ 
but  it  was  never  extinguished ;  and  it  smouldered 
on,  only  to  hurst  out  with  fiercer  energy. 

Inl54e,  was  acted  the  double  tragedy  of  Wishart 
and  Beaton.  Mr.  Tytkr  has  had  the  merit  of  set- 
ting at  resty^from  documents  which  admit  of  no 
gainsaying,  the  merits  of  the  conduct  of  our  mar* 
tyr.  The  discovery  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  but  it  is 
the  truth ;  and  truth  is  the  essence  of  everything 
tiiat  is  valuable  in  history.  Some  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  had  stated  that  Wishart  was  concerned 
with  the  conspirators  wjio  plotted  the  life  of  Bea- 
ton; but  aa  it  is  the  duty  of  ProtesUnt  readers  to 
disbelieve  all  statements  made  by  Roman  Catholic 
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writerBy  this  of  oowne  paned  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Tytler  diseoreved  in  tbB  Stats  Paper  Office,  how- 
ever,  a  commnnication  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
some  other  English  statesmen — one  of  them  a 
bishop! — ^to  Henry  YIU.,  intimating  that  one 
Wishari  had  oome  from  the  Laird  of  Bronstou 
and  otheniy  commindoned  to  ofiinr  their  serylces  to 
send  the  Cardinal  oat  of  this  wicked  world,  pro- 
Tided  his  Majesty  would  come  down  handsomely 
£or  the  job.  The  sagacious  Sadler  remarked  that 
it  was  an  ugly  hnsiness  for  a  king  to  be  concerned 
in ;  said,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  donbt  he 
would  feel  deeply  gratefid  to  those  who  aocom- 
plished  so  meritorious  though  unpleasant  an  action; 
and  recommended  the  oon^iiators  to  proceed  on 
^Mculation.  This  they  dedined  to  do  in  tlie 
meantime  ;  but  it  appears  that  they  afterwards 
changed  their  mind,  and  performed  th«lr  job  in  a 
yery  deliberate  manner.  The  answer  to  the 
charge  that  George  Wishart  was  oonoemed  in  this 
affiEur  iS|  that  the  person  who  negotiated  it  may  hare 
been  some  other  Wishart^  If  tiien  had  been  any- 
thing in  the  putting  to  death  of  the  head  of  one 
party  by  the  members  of  another,  yery  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  ieadets  of  the  Reformation, 
one  might  pause  before  believing,  unless  on  very 
strong  evidence,  that  a  pieaoher  of  religion — a 
man  of  abstemious  habits  and  of  rigerous  moral 
virtue  in  other  respects — ^was  guilty  of  conniving 
at  assassination.  But  Knox  speaks  of  the  way  in 
which  the  asHassins  got  thair  project  aooomplished 
as  a  capital  joke ;  and  the  contemporary  reform* 
lag  annalistB  in  general  by  no  means  treat  it  with 
reprobation.  Moreover,  Oardinal  Beaton  is  en* 
tiUed  to  a  charitable  esttuata  of  his  character;  and 
if  it  appears  that  in  putting  Wishart  to  death  he 
was  (mly  check-mating  one  who  had  the  same 
design  upon  hfanself,  he  is  entitled  to  whatever 
palliation  his  cruel  act  may  reoeivv  from  such  a 
motive.  But  tiiere  is  one  little  foot  whidi  cuts 
the  ground  from  beneath  any  such  yague  oontro* 
viisy.  One  Widiart  goes  with  a  eommissioQ  of 
the  most  confidential  and  perilous  kind  from  the 
Laird  of  Brunston.  George  Wishart,  the  martyr, 
was  the  oonfidential  adviser  of  tiwt  same  Laird  of 
Branston,  and  sought  rcAige  with  iiim  whok  puraoed 
by  the  Cardinal.  Is  tlwvs  any  practicable  room  for 
doubting  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  man  ? 

The  "^  brute  populace,"  cr  ^^be  rascal  vulgar," 
aa  they  are  otherwise  called,  though  they  be  not 
the  most  diserimfaiating  or  disereet,  are  by  for  the 
most  honest  agents  In  sueh  crooked,  treadierous, 
and  bloody  times.  The  people,  who  liad  not 
]^k>tted  the  murder  of  Beaton,  grew  fcrious  when 
they  behdd  the  tortures  of  lids  victim ;  and  wor- 
thily and  rightesnsiy  so :  for  the  populaoe  vHioae 
Mood  boils  net  at  such  scenes,  is  sunk  In  a  diseas- 
ed and  deadly  moral  lethargy.  The  next  step 
was  the  murder  ef  Beaton  himself ;  and  hers  the 
popular  foeling  recoiled,  for  a  time,  against  those 
vrho  perpetrated  tiiis  deed  of  violence.  Mr.  Lynn 
adopts  Tytler's  nairratiiw  of  this  event :  he  oeuld 
not  take  a  better.  When  Kirtsldy,  Leslie,  Mel- 
vflle,  and  the  conspiraton^  had  killed  tiieir  man 
and  shut  the  oastle  gata^  ^ey  oomaMneed  a  soar<* 
liigtl«eeftt»..^>driUt»g^»#iaiing^ga«ribilngf,<to., 


&c.  Haud  inirH  GatOy  usa  si  tnlnw^  9p9tUt. 
But  Knox  was  not  Cato*  He  entered  the  fortress, 
not^  it  may  be  presumed,  to  join  in  the  orgies  of 
the  cimspirators,  but  certainly  to  join  in  tiieir 
councils*  He  brought  vrith  him  his  young  pupils, 
and  their  parents  the  Lairds  of  Ormiston  and 
Lang-Niddry.  These  latter  vrere  probably  very 
much  in  their  element ;  but  it  was  surely  a  strange 
place,  both  as  regards  bodily  and  mental  risk,  for 
the  young  folks.  Beaton  had  been  running  up 
fortifications  round  his  castle ;  and  these  were  of 
infinite  service  to  the  persons  who  had  so  tmex- 
pectedly  succeeded  ^by  conquest,"  as  the  lawyers 
call  it,  to  his  estate.  Singularly  enough,  the  art  of 
construction  was,  in  tliat  age,  far  in  advaiioe  of 
the  art  of  destruction,  which  had  to  wait  for  more 
eivilixed  times  to  bring  it  to  perfootioB.  The  Soots 
were  hard  fighters,  luuid  to  hand ;  but  they  could 
make  nothing  of  those  who  stood  bdiind  stone  walla 
and  iron-clouted  gates.  The  government  made  the 
whole  country  contribute,  by  districts^  to  the  forma^ 
ti(mof  aaarmytooonductthedege;  but  partly  by  va- 
lour and  vigilance,  partly  by  fr«ud,the  little  band  of 
desperadoes  held  out  for  more  tium  a  year.  Grow- 
ing wilder  and  wilder  in  their  wassail,  as  fortune 
seemed  to  baffle  every  efibrt  of  their  enemies,  the 
awful  voice  of  Knox  was  raised  againdt  their  ini-* 
quities  in  monitory  thunders.  He  prophesied 
that,  in  the  midst  cf  their  seeming  security,  their 
wickedness  had  wrought  their  downfoll ;  and  that 
a  stronger  enemy  than  that  with  which  they  had 
then  to  do  would  be  speedily  at  their  gatea.  At 
length  a  French  foroe  presented  itself ;  and  foreign 
skill  rapidly  accomplished  what  Scots  yalour  waa 
unable  to  perform. 

^  When  the  news  came,"  says  Lindsay,  ^  that  these 
vesBels  were  eeen  off  St.  Abb^  head^  steering  for  St.  An- 
drews, the  goTemor,  well  content  hereof,  h«sted  him  to 
St.  AadrewB,  with  the  gmtlemen  ef  F^,  Angii%  and 
Stratheam,  and  weloomed  the  Frendi  captain,  prior  of 
Capua,  directed  firom  the  French  king  to  besiege  the 
oastle,  and  to  bring  the  keepers  of  it  prisoners  to  him. 
They  dipt  abont  &  houae  so  hastily  and  nnezpeetedly, 
tikat  many  were  dosed  ont,  and  diveis  were  desed  in, 
against  their  wilL    They  momwUd  Ikmr  ^fttnamm  hoik 

rn  the  ooUdfe  t^tepk^  and  «2m  mp9mih4  wofii^'  (probably 
roo^)  <<  o/<ft«  a6&0y  iNrft  wherewith  fliey  condemned 
the  castle  dose;  so  that  no  man  dnist  walk  tfaeiein,  or 
go  vp  to  the  wall  head.  The  captain  Uid  the  governor 
that  they  had  been  naezpert  waniofs  who  had  not 
mon&ted  their  ordnance  on  the  steeple  heads  la  Uiat 
manner ;  and  that  he  wondered  at  the  ksepess  of  the 
castle,  that  they  had  not  first  broken  down  the  heads  of 
the  steeples.  He  caused  also  the  great  battery  to  be  laid 
to  the  castle,  the  two  Soottish  cannon  and  six  French; 
and,  to  prevten  (proTeat)  slaaghter,  he  devised  that  the 
cannon  should  pass  down  the  streets  by  engines,  without 
any  man  with  "diem;  which  thing  when  the  Italian  en- 
gineer (which  had  been  sent  from  England  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  within  the  castle)  peroehed,  he  said,  that 
they  had  now  to  do  with  mitn.  of  war,  and  therefore  had 
need  to  take  heed  to  thenselTes.  They  answered,  that 
they  should  defend  their  oastle  against  Scotland,  France, 
and  Irdand,  all  three.  But  tM  battery  within  a  fow 
hours  made  such  bteaohes  In  the  wall,  that,  debasing 
of  their  strength,  after  oensnltatioB,  they  jaelded  the 
castle  and  themselyes  to  the  King  of  Franeo.  ThoFnA^ 
captain  entered  and  spoiled  the  castle  very  rigorously; 
wherein  they  found  great  store  of  yiyers,  dolhes,  armour, 
silver,  and  plate,  which,  with  the  captives,  Uiey  carried 
away  in  their  galle^ps.'  The  fsveitior,  by  the  advice  of 
the  mndl;  demalished  the  eastie^  last  jtshsald  be  a  re* 
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«plMi0«fffdb«l0.   ThiB  befall  is  the  yMT  on*  lhon«Mi4 
Ave  hnndred  and  foxij-Kven,  in  the  month  of  Augost." 

The  rains  of  the  eaetle  of  St.  Andrews  are  always 
poittted  out  as  those  of  Beaton's  fortalioe  ;  and  the 
window  is  shown  whenoehe  Inxuriated  in  the  view 
of  Wishart's  martyrdom ;  but  the  above  statement 
^WB  that  the  present  eastle  is  of  a  later  origini 
and  it  was  probably  built  by  Archbishop  Hamilton^ 
a  man.  little  behind  his  pr^ecessor  in  courage  and 
orueltjt  but  mors  far-seeing  and  cautious.  His 
only  act  of  decoded  persecution  was  the  burning  of 
Walter  Mill ;  an  occasion  so  ^'  improyed "  by 
Knox»  that  it  may  be  said  to  haye  been>  to  the  de* 
struction  of  St*  Andrews,  what  cause  is  to  effect. 
HamilUm  struggled  hard  for  a  middle  oonrsey  and 
sought  to  bring  Knox  oyer  to  his  views ;  but  the 
latter  was  not  out  out  for  compromises.  The 
archhishi^  had  two  strings  to  his  bow ;  but  he 
togged  n^lier  too  bard,  and  snapped  them  both. 
He  was  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Arran,  whom 
he  wished  to  see  upon  the  throne  i  and  the  terms 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  young  queen,  who  stood 
between  that  brother  and  royalty,  are  only  fit  for  a 
Dundas  after  a  mess  dinner.  In  1£60  came  the 
Beformation,  which  upset  Popery  and  struck 
Epificopacy  with  paralysis.  Poor  Hamilton  led, 
lor  some  years,  a  struggling,  fluttering  existence^ 
occasionally  grasping  a  little  power ;  then  glad  to 
let  it  go,  and  look  to  his  personal  safety.  In  157I9 
he  was  hanged  from  a  gibbet  in  Stirling,  dressed, 
in  derision,  in  his  pontifical  robes.  Let  none  who 
read  these  things  talk  of  secessions  and  diminished 
incomes^  as  marking  awful  days  for  the  church. 

If  Dr.  Chalmers  were  to  get  the  Free  Churchmade 
the  established  religion  of  Canterbury,  he  would 
scarcely  operate  a  greater  change  than  the  Re- 
formation made  in  St.  Andrews.  Behold  Mr. 
Lyon's  account  of  it! 

Here,  then,  was  a  singular  change  for  St.  Andrews  in 
the  eonrae  of  a  few  months.  In  Jnne  1559,  there  were 
in  the  eity,  an  archbishop  and  vsrionB  chnrch  dignitaries 
oMinected  with  the  cathedral,  thirty  or  forty  chaplains 
of  private  altarages,  a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  thirty-fbur 
cuiOBs  ef  the  Angnstiniaa  moaastery,  the  provost  and 
twelve  prebeadariee  ef  Kiitiwngh,  the  friars  of  the  I>o- 
minieaa  and  Franeisean  monasteries,  and  the  nomerons 
clergy  connected  with  the  three  colleges,  who  were  ex- 
empted tnm  reddence  on  their  benefices  becanse  of  this 
oomiezioB, — ^in  all,  probably,  exceeding  one  hnndred  and 
sixty  eoclesiaeties  and  monks;  and  now,  Mr.  Ghristopher 
Goodman  was  the  only  ordained  Protestant  minister  to 
whom  a  population  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  people 
ooold  apply  for  religious  inatmction  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments !  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  had 
mere  for  several  yean  afterwards. 

While  the  Reformation  was  in  progress,  the  lay 

chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party  disinterestedly  took 

possession  of  the  riches  of  the  Church  to  prevent 

them  from  falling  into  worse  hands.    When  the 

religious  polity  of  the  new  system  was  settled,  the 

ecclesiastics  naturally  wanted  the  money  back;  but 

the  Lords  of  erection  called  this  proposal  **  a  fond 

imagination/'  and  laughed  at  their  beards.  When, 

in  1006,  Episcopacy  followed  the  mixed  system 

which  had  interrened,  the  united  power  of  the 

cTown  and  the  church  extracted  some  morsels  from 

their  iron  fists :  but  they  retained  the  bulk  of  the 

property.    It  is  now  well  known,  that  dread  of  a 

deep  laid  fbm  hairing  been  fomed^y  Charka  L» 


for  the  restoistion  of  tiie  rsvaanes  whieh  had  be« 
longed  to  the  church,  was  the  real  living  principle 
which  animated  so  many  of  the  aristocracy  to  con^ 
cur  with  the  dergy  in  supporting  the  Covenant* 
The  events  which  gave  the  Presbyterians  the  up^ 
per  hand  are  well  known.  Episcopacy  had  been 
doing  her  work  for  some  years  with  a  paralyzed 
arm;  her  rival  was  now  to  start  with  renewed 
vigour  like  a  giant  refreshed.  If  the  Church  of 
Eome  left  her  pomp,  pride,  and  greed  of  riches  to 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  the  Presbyterians  of  Soot^ 
land  were  the  legitimate  successors  ef  her  inqnisi-i 
toriftl  spirit  of  domestic  espionage.  Every  little 
knot  of  men  who  officiated  as  one  of  the  multitu-r 
dinous  church  courts,  became  the  terror  of  theiv 
neighbouihood ;  waging  against  those  who  came 
under  their  displeasure^  the  weapons  both  of  this 
world  and  of  the  next.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  kirk-session  records  of  the  seventeenth 
century  have  read  a  strange  page  in  the  histoxy  of 
the  human  heart.  From  small  beginnings,  the 
desire  to  gloat  over  tales  of  priivate  scandal  appears 
to  have  gained  strength  by  exercise,  till  it  became 
a  maddiNoing  passion.  There  were  no  charges  too 
revolting  to  be  made,  and  no  characters  too  high 
to  be  blasted  by  theiiu  At  length  csone  Cromwell, 
with  his  independents^  into  the  nddsti  of  this  arena 
of  squabbling  priests,  Honour^io  his  great  mind 
and  its  comprehensive  resolutions  I  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  which  party  was  to  be  elevated^ 
and  which  extmninated.  When  the  General  As« 
sembly  met,  LUbum  and  his  Ironsides  opened  the 
doors  and  olearBd  the  room.  Every  one  was  al« 
lowed  freedom  of  conscience  according  to  his  own 
lights,  but  no  bands  of  clergy  w«re  to  be  allowed 
to  meet  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  peace. 
Oliver  was  discreetly  liberal  in  the  provision  al« 
lowed  to  the  clergy,  but  he  permitted  no  sect  to 
call  itself  establiflhed ;  and  if  a  parish  appeared  to 
prefer  an  Episcopalian  or  an  Independent  to  an 
ordained  Presbyterian,  they  might  have  him.  A 
curious  episode  occurred  in  these  transactionsi 
Charles  II.  paid  a  visit  to  the  north  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Covenanters.  It  was  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  attempt  of  a  West  End  rou^  to  act 
the  prig  to  a  preeias  city  Q;aaker.  Much  as  they 
were  inclined  to  place  frith  in  any  man  who  signed 
the  Covenant,  he  could  not  wholly  abjure  some 
practices  which  showed  them  that  he  was  not  the 
real  Simon  Pure ;  and  he  in  Totom  made  up  his 
mind,  that  Piesbyterianism  '^was  not  a  religion 
for  a  gentleman,^*  much  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Talleyrand's  wifr  declared  that  Napoleon's  laws 
against  ooi:^ugal  infiddity  were  fit  only  for  a  na* 
tion  of  barbaiians. 

Therestorationof  E^iseopaey  and  the  perseouo 
tion  of  the  Covenanters  under  Charles  II.,  finm  a 
chapter  in  history  ^diieh  has  of  late  received  ample 
illustmtion.  The  Presbyterians  had  sent  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Sharps  of  obscure  biith,  but  of  sa* 
gaciousand  pcnevering  diaraeter,  to  plead  their 
cause  ait  court.  The  correepondence  between  the 
agent  and  his  employers  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served, and,  taken  in  conneodon  with  the  events 
which  fi^wed,  it  affords  one  of  the  most  complete 
elneBthMUftoiyliaspmarved,to4heiiiteaMlwork« 
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ingsof  ateeaehMOOBmind.  Wew«re  •tnmgljr^* 
minded  of  the  tone  andchancterof  Shaip's  Irtten^ 
ontlieooeattQiiof  the  eTidenoe  againstBaefaniond  the 
Spy^in  those  paeaaget  wheie  hie  oomxadee  deeciibe 
his  oonduct  to waide  them  after  he  had  agieed  to  be- 
tray them.  Sharp  is  at  first  all  zeal  in  the  cause ; 
no  other  yista  of  greatness  has  opened  to  him,  but 
the  prospect  of  being  a  principal  party  to  the  resto- 
ration of  his  national  church.  GraduaUy  he  gets 
less  dear  in  his  announoements.  The  shadow  of 
some  other  object  seems  here  and  thereto  flit  acroas 
his  mind,  and  interrupt  the  settled  view  of  his 
appointed  purpose.  He  begins  to  have  doubts  about 
the  cause,  to  talk  of  his  exertions  and  their  ineffi- 
cacy.  Anon  his  riews  get  clear,  but  they  change 
their  direction ;  it  is  yain  to  hope  for  the  estab- 
it  of  Piesbyteiianism-^e  is  sure  of  that, 
brethren  must  not  be  fiMis:  they  must  act  like 
practical  men,  and  take  things  as  they  may  get 
them.  This  is  alarming.  The  zealous  breUiren 
at  home  smell  a  rat,  and  indicate  that  they  have 
done  so.  Then  comes  the  offended  virtue  of  the 
honest  agent,  and  a  quarrel ;  and  Sharp  comes 
back  to  Scotland  my  Lord  Aivhbishop  of  St  An- 
drews. 

No  man  becomes  a  bitterer  enemy  than  a  rene- 
gade. Sharp's  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians  was 
liearty  enough  to  have  come  up  to  Johnson's 
standard  of  approraL  When  persecution  grew 
iMitter  and  hotter,  and  the  Presbyterians  more  and 
more  stubborn  and  untractable,  the  lay  statesmen 
got  tired  of  the  business  and  were  anxious  for  a  sys* 
tern  of  partial  toleration;  but  the  Church  could  not 


abate  her  rights.  At  lengtli  the  sowing  of  the 
dragon's  teeth  produced  the  legitimate  harreet. 
The  primate  was  taking  an  airing  <me  day  with 
his  daughter  in  his  coach  of  state ;  he  is  near 
home,  and  is  but  slenderly  attended.  The  coach- 
man b(^;ins  to  be  suspicious  of  some  uncouth  figures 
on  horseback,  who  ^eem  crossing  the  moor  towards 
them,  like  men  who  were  not  taking  that  direction 
without  a  purpose.  The  horses  are  uiged  forward. 
Alas !  it  is  sii  in  Tain  to  dream  of  outstripping, 
with  that  lumbering  Tehide,  men  drivoi  on  by 
the  demons  of  fanaticism  and  hate.  The  coach  is 
surrounded,  and  the  old  man  dragged  forth  and 
deft  by  the  broadswords  of  his  assailants^  amidst 
his  own  prayers  and  the  shrieks  of  his  daughter. 
In  one  of  the  churches  of  St.  Andrews  there  is  a 
laige  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Archbishop,  on  which  the  scene  of  the  murder  has 
been  represented  in  sculpture  by  a  Dutch  artist 
In  the  silence  of  the  house  of  God,  the  qwotator 
experiences  some  strangle  and  solemn  fediiigs  aa 
he  gaies  on  this  embodiment  of  a  deed  of  Tidenoe, 
which  teaches  so  terrible  a  lesson  of  the  effects  of 
religious  intderance. 

The  history  of  St.  Andrews^  down  to  the  qmch 
of  the  Revolution,  is  substantially  the  ecdesiasti* 
cal  history  of  Scotland.  It  thus  happens,  thai  the 
inddents  suggested  to  our  notice  by  the  local  hia- 
tory  we  have  made  our  text-book,  have  carried 
us  through  those  periods  of  Scottish  church  hia- 
tory  which,  in  our  artide  on  £piB0(^iacy  in  our 
last  number,  we  found  it  expedient  to  leave  un* 
noticed. 
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What  Jean  Paul  Bichter  said  of  music,  ^  Away, 
sway,  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things  which  in  idl 
my  endless  life,  I  have  found  not,  and  shall  not 
find,"  applies  equally  to  poetry.  The  worid  there- 
in called  up  is  the  world  more  of  our  hopes  than 
our  experiences.  It  is  a  state  of  existence,  beauti- 
ful and  undefined,  connected  mysterioudy  with 
our  best  and  noblest  emotions— the  fairy-land  of 
imagination,  yet  bearing  about  it  the  characteris- 
tics and  the  stamp  of  so  many  delightful  realities^ 
that  we  unconsoioody  yield  oursdves  up  to  its  en- 
chantments. Yet  the  poet  paints  not  nature  more 
beautiful  than  she  is;  his  utmost  skill  but  gifts 
him  with  the  power  to  divest  her  of  those  corrup- 
tions and  deformities  with  which  the  sordid  and 
selfidi  ideas  of  mankind  have  invested  her. 
Hence,  the  poet  is^  in  every  sense,  a  bene&ctor  of 
mankind.  He  refines  and  purifies  the  pasdons  by 
the  imagery  he  derivesfrom  the  ideal  world ;  leading 
not  commanding,  winning  rather  than  subduing, 
the  most  untractable  minds  by  the  witchery  of 
those  beautiful  and  truthful  spells,  in  which  con- 
sists the  perfection  of  his  art^  and  the  proofeof  the 
divuiity  of  his  commission. 

How  often  by  its  pictures  of  genUe  affection, 
and  sweet  and  martyr-like  eodviance,  poeby  has  I 


softened  the  fiercest  spirits,  and  by  its  bold  and 
ardent  doquenoe,  has  subjected  to  the  noblest  in- 
spirations the  most  sordid  and  selfish  of  mankind. 
The  poet  is  also  entitied  to  be  conddered  a 
benefactor,  from  the  very  feet  that  his  art  is  one 
of  the  highest  sources  of  intellectud  pleasure.  Hia 
province  it  is  to  spiritualise  and  refine  the  pasdons, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  ddighta  the  feney.  Few, 
however,  are  capable  of  widding  this  ni^^  in-> 
fluenoe.  Of  the  immense  crowd  of  riiymesters  and 
versifiers  who  have  contended  for  admisdon  to  the 
chosen  brotherhood,  how  few  have  obtained  the 
object  of  their  ambition.  Those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  spirits  of  the  Past,  (we  allude  not  to  the 
great  names  of  the  present  era,)  rise  like  intdlee- 
tual  Titans  out  of  the  gloom  of  antiquity,  with 
the  morning  light  of  immortality  on  their  brows. 
Benefactors  have  they  been  to  mankind,  and 
prophets  and  teachers  almost  divine.  How  raidy 
too— never  for  a  whole  life — do  we  find  any  of  these 
mighty  minds  wielding  the  powers  they  possessed, 
otherwise  than  for  the  purpoees  of  elevating  and 
ennobling  their  fellow-men.  Hence  is  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  we  acknowledge  that  a  great 
poet  can  be  otherwise  than  a  good  man— hence 
the  sorrow—^  sorrow  far  deeper  than  anger,  witl^ 
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which  we  witness  the  prostration  of  the  powers  of  a 
high  intelleety  before  the  senanal  passions,  and 
mocking*  applause  of  the  gross  and  unrefined. 

From  all  tlmes^  the  poet  has  performed  the 
highset  fnnctions,  and  held  the  most  exalted  sta- 
tion  alnoBg  hhi  feUow-men.  The  conservator 
alike  of  religion  and  the  laws,  he  has  been  ererjr- 
thlng  but  a  king ;  and  it  was  so  far  weU,  for  he 
was  already  a  monarch  in  that  royalty  of  thought 
which  gave  him  dominion  over  a  world  not  8nb*> 
jected  to  kings. 

In  the  earUeet  ages,  when  the  imagination  was 
more  powerful  than  the  reason,  when  men,  in  the 
slmplieity^  of 'their  passions  and  bdlef,  were  but  as 
children  with  a  larger  stock  of  ideas,  the  poet  was 
the  pnwnrer  of  all  that  was  hallowed  in  social 
order  and  the  State.  Again,  under  a  civilisation 
more  advanced,  through  Poet  Prophets  the  voice  of 
iiispifation  fell  on  the  ears  of  men ;  while,  in  more 
recent  times,  even  in  days  of  vast  mechanical 
tnumphs,  of  victories  over  the  ordinary  agencies  of 
astare,  fttt,  steam,  and  electricity,  Poetry  possesses 
the  same  ii^Bnence.  It  is  not  however  so  individua- 
li»d,  nor  so  oonoentrated.  Though  no  bard,  as  in  the 
days  of  Taliefer,  leads  on  by  song  an  invading  host 
to  vielory,  yet  a  ballad  even  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tmy  has  randeied  powerful  aid  to  a  Revolution. 
Lood  attachments  and  associations  are  not  so  strong 
as  in  ruder  times ;  yet  wherever  they  do  prevail. 
Lyrical  poetry  exists  to  the  exdnsion  of  every  other 
species.  Poetry  is  now  more  difinsed,  and  in- 
stead of  fiadinuL  Ita  representative  alone  in  the 
person  of  some  minstrel  favoured  enough  to  sing 
at  the  court  of  Princes^  it  has  a  thousand  sources 
by  which  it  captivates  the  heart,  and  bends  the 
senses  to  ite  spells^  as  through  the  Drama,  the  Opera, 
the  painting  gallery,  or  the  sculpture  room,  it  daily 
appeals  to  our  liveliestfeelings ;  telling  its  story,  and 
shedding  influences  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
on  the  hearts  of  the  mechanical  and  gain*bound 
votaries  of  the  world.  In  this,  too^  is  exhibited  its 
greatest  utility :  for  in  this  manner  it  often  makes 
a  SQcessrfuI  appeal  'vriiere  the  voice  of  the  moralist 
would  be  in  vain  exerted. 

In  the  list  of  those  who  have  enriched  the  litn<- 
ature  of  the  present  age,  we  may  fearlessly  insert 
the  name  of  Lodwig  Uhland. 

His  poems,  diiefly  lyrical,  have  been  known  to 
the  Engliah  pnbllo  for  some  years,  through  various 
partial  tmnslations,  expressive  more  or  less  of  the 
style  and  spirit  o(ih»  original. 

Uhland  has  directed  his  attention  to  varions  de- 
partments of  liteiatare,  but  it  is  to  his  smaller 
pocmi^  his  ballads,  and  his  songs,  that  he  owes  the 
gnatsstportbn  of  his  fame :  and  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  poetiy  by  its  power  of  pleasing,  by  its  influence 
on  the  heart,  by  its  simple  beauty,  and  unaffected 
pathos,  he  has  well  deserved  his  reputation.  In<* 
dependently,  too,  of  all  this,  there  is  a  fairy-like 
s^rit  in  some  of  his  compositions,  which  rsealls  to 
nsthossexqniiitelistle  tides  which  pleased  us  when 
we  weie  children,  and  which  please  ns  still  when 
we  are  grown  men,  from  their  asqociating,'ihe  crear 
tares  of  the  imagination  with  natural  and  simple 
tnths,  and  from  their  description  of  a  world  more 
ideal  than  substantial,  yet  withal  so  likeaomelhing 
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we  are  longing  after,  in  the  day  dreams  of  oilr  ma- 
turity. .  IM  ns  take  the  following  lay  as  a  speci- 
men of  that'Elfin  land  into  vriiich  the  soul  of  the 
Poet  is  occasionally  stealing  away  from  more  ex-^ 
citing  and  passionate  themes. 

THE  WREATH. 

As  a  little  maid  plaok'd  flow'reta  wild 

Adown  a  blooming  lea. 
All  wond'roas  bright  came  a  lady  forth, 

From  the  shade  of  the  green-wood  tree. 
She  greeted  the  little  maid  soft,' and  said,  ' 

As  fihe  pbeed  a  wreath  on  her  hah, 
*^  Though  it  blooms  not  yet,  it  shall  blossom  well :  « 

So  for  ever  Uie  circlet  wear." 
When  the  fair  little  maid  was  taller  grown. 

And  walked  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
And  tender  and  soft  wept  tears  alone. 

Then  bndded  her  garland  bright. 
And  when  to  his  heart  she  was  kindly  pressed. 

To  hh  beast  whom  she  lov'd  o'er  all. 
In  her  gaxlsAd  green,  the  bnds  were  seen. 

To  change  to  flow'rets  small. 
And  when  with  a  mother's  joy,  and  soon. 

On  her  lap  was  a  sweet  child  laid, 
»Mid  the  winding  leaves  of  her  iWry  wreath, 

Was  the  golden  tait  displayed. 
And  when  her  tme  love  was  sunken  low, 

In  the  cold  and  gloomy  grave, 
Like  an  antuma  wreath  o'er  her  darken'd  brow. 

Did  the  fkding  foliage  wave. 
Alas  1  she  also  in  deatti  grew  pale. 

Yet  her  fairy  crown  she  wore: 
O  wonder  I  its  flowers  sad  ftrnits  shone  ibrth 

lleie  bsigkay  than  before  1 

In  these  lines,  simple  and  beautiful  in  the  ori- 
ginal, the  story  of  a  whole  life  is  told,  and  told  as  a 
poet  alone  could  tell  it. 

In  the  minor  poems  of  Uhland,  there  is  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  conciseness,  which  forcibly  recall  to 
mbd  the  best  of  our  British  ballads ;  nor  is  the 
minstrel  deficient  in  that  fervid  energy  which  con- 
stitutes the  very  vitality  of  the  lyric  poem,  and 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  polished  and  elaborately 
finished  compositions  of  the  classical:  school,  pos- 
sesses an  influence  that,  in  spite  of  irregularities  in 
rhythm  and  construction,  produces  at  once  the' 
desired  effect,  and  comes  home  to  the  hurt.  A 
word,  a  single  expression,  and  the  work  is  done. 
To  spells  simple  as  these,  our  ballads  owe  their 
peculiar  charm.  Thus,  ever  some  simple  tune, 
some  sentiment  connected  with  social  hopes  and 
cares,  and  the  beloved  associations  of  the  home 
and  the  altar,  give  an  interest  to  b«Uad  minstrelsy, 
strong  almost  as  a  devotional  feeling.  In  the 
lyric,  ** There's  nae  luck  about  the  house,"  who 
has  not  recognised  the  beautiful  truth  of  that  ex- 
pression when,  awaiting  her  husband's  return,  the 
fond  and  anxious  wife  exclaims —  * 

"  His  very  foot  has  music  in 't,  when  he  comes  np  the 
stair;" 

But  to  adduce  from  Scottish  song  instances  like 
this  would  be  endless. 

Uhland^  then,  is  known  to  most  English  readere 
as  a  ballad-maker^  a  writer  of  simple  lyrics ;  and 
what  then  1    He  has.  displayed  in  them  the  highest 

excellence. 

The  tales  of  the  Trojan  war  were  but  a  series 
of  mighty  ballads  which  have  stamped  their  author 
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with  immottfllitj.  Burns  was  bufc  a  maker  of 
ballads,  and  Ilogg  will  be  remembered  for  his 
^Kilmeny,"  and  other  lyrical  pieces,  when  his 
longer  poetic  tales  shall  be  forgotten.  The  poems 
of  Uhland,  though  possessing  a  characteristic  like- 
ness, are  various  in  metre  and  in  subject.  Some- 
times he  takes  a  simple  household  sentiment,  and 
by  a  few  master-strokes,  sends  it  forth  to  the 
world  as  a  lyrio  endowed  in  beauty  and  in  pathos, 
with  spells  that  touch  the  roughest  hearts  ;  at 
other  times,  he  wanders  like  Spenser  into  an  en- 
chanted land,  mingling,  though  not  with  the 
ornate  style  of  Spenser,  the  ideal  world  with  the 
story  of  earthly  trials  and  affections. 

At  other  times,  so  artfully,  yet  with  an  art  so  well 
disguised,  he  connects  the  future  world  with  the 
present,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  but  that  the 
theme  must  have  been  true.  Again,  from  his 
sequestered  retreat,  (poets  love  solitude,)  his  simple 
strains  are  heard  breathing  of  devotion  and  holi- 
est feelings,  yet  withal  manly  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
olden  time,  until  he  has  been  called  forth  from  his 
seclusion  by  the  echoes  of  his  own  songs  in-  the 
hearts  of  others ;  as  in  the  case  of  his  recent  recep- 
tion at  Leipsic,  when  an  enthusiastic  band  of 
students  greeted  the  patriotism  of  the  poet  as  they 
attended  him  in  procession,  singing  the  most  popu- 
lar national  melodies. 

At  other  times,  Uhland  sings  of  kings  and  queens 
and  banded  courtiers,  such  as  kings  and  queens  and 
courtiers  were  in  the  romances  and  tales  of  chivalry, 
or  in  the  era  of  some  **  King  Estmere,"  and  '*  Sir 
liauncelot,"  and  the  times  of  our  British  Arthur ;  or, 
again,  he  invokes  the  gorgeous  tradition  of  the  past, 
painting  it  with  all  the  hues  of  poetic  fancy,  treat- 
ing it  in  a  style  more  than  usually  ornamented, 
though  ever  with  the  same  characteiistic  simplicity 
of  thought,  the  same  truthful  outlines  of  nature. 
Herein  for  the  most  part,  some  minstrel  is  the  hero 
of  the  piece  ;  and  as  wild  and  spirit-stirring  poetiy 
is  called  up,  everything  but  Truth  is  richly  wrought, 
more  than  usual  skill  is  devoted  to  the  scenery  and 
the  back-ground  of  the  composition,  and  the  pic- 
ture rises  as  some  gorgeous  vision  of  the  past, 
indefinite  and  nan^eless,  yet  from  its  very  obscurity 
awaking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  reader. 

Then  we  behold  portrayed  some  king  on  his 
rocky  tower  with  his  crown  of  "  ruddy  gold,"  and 
his  throne  of  "  morning  light,"  playing  his  usual 
part  of  tyranny ;  and  the  queen — the  gentle  queen, 
the  personification  of  love  and  fiaith  in  woman,  re- 
warding the  minstrel  with  a  rose—**  a  rose  from 
out  her  breast.'' 

THE  MINSTREL'S  CUKSE. 

In  ancient  times  a  castle  stood  in  its  pride  of  state  and 
power. 

Which  o'er  the  wide  land  shone  afar  to  the  blue  sea's 
rocky  shore. 

A  verdant  garden  round  it  like  a  bloommg  wreath  was 
thrown, 

Whence  in  the  rainbow  hues  of  heaven  the  leaping  foun- 
tains shone. 

Here  dwelt  a  haughty  tyrant,  rich  in  lands  and  trophied 
state  : 

Here  SCO  wl'd  he  fiercely  from  his  throne,  in  mingled  gloom 
and  hate. 


His  very  glance  was  fury,  and  his  thoughts  did  ierroi 

brood : 
He  spoke,  and  torture  clanked  her  chains;he  wrote,  and 

it  was  blood ! 

Yet,  once  a  pair  of  minstrels  to  his  castle  track'd  their 

way: 
The  one  had  golden  curis  like  mom,  the  other  Iseks  of 

gray: 
The  elder,  harp  in  hand,  upon  a  gallant  courser  rode, 
The  other,  fresh  in  youth  beside  his  loved  compuuon 

strode. 

Then  up  the  elder  spoke,  and  said, "  0  now,  my  son,  pre- 
pare 

Our  deepest  song,  our  fullest  song,  with  music  rich  ud 
rare: 

Use  all  our  skill  united,  every  spell  of  grief  and  loTe,- 

'Tis  worth  this  day  a  trial  yet,  the  heartless  king  to  moTc" 

Then  up  they  stood,  the  minstrels,  in  that  pillsr'dluJlaf 

pride; 
And  throned  on  high  the  tyrant  sat,  his  consort  bj  bis 

side : 
He,  fierce  in  blazing  splendour  as  the  blood<ied  northern 

light ; 
She,  gentle  as  the  moon  at  full,  as  sweet,  and  loTelybzigbt. 

Then  smote  the  ^Ider  bard  the  chords  with  nch  a  mas- 
tery. 

That  richer  ever  richer  rose  the  volumed  music  bigb; 

And  then  all  heavenly  clear  streamed  out  the  yonnger 
minstrel's  song. 

As  though  a  choir  of  spirits  bore  the  melody  alons. 

They  sang  of  spring  and  pastoral  days,  of  life  add  goldea 

hours. 
Of  freedom  and  man's  moral  worth,  of  truth  and  boliest 

powers ; 
They  sang  of  all  sweet  things  that  claim  with  bnman 

hopes  a  part. 
All  noble  and  all  daring  themes  that  elevate  the  bciit! 

The  banded  courtiers  gathering  round,  have  laid  tbeir 

scorn  aside. 
The  haughty  warriors  bow  to  God  in  self-abased  pride; 
The  queen,  dissolved  in  sadness  too,  her  gentle  love  ooo- 

fess'd. 
She  threw  the  younger  bard  a  rose,  a  rose  from  ont  ber 

breast. 

**  Ye  have  seduced  my  people,  and  ye  have  beiritdi'diny 

vrife!" 
The  mad  king  ehonted  as  he  shook,  'mid  his  stwsj 

passion's  strife. 
He  cast  his  sword  like  lightning  down:  it  smote  tbe 

young  man's  side: 
The  golden  stream  of  song  was  stanch'd ;  out  gashed  lift's 

ruddy  tide. 

As  scattered  by  a  storm,  aside  the  trembling  listeneis 

start: 
The  young  bard  in  his  master's  arms  has  died  upsn  bis 

heart; 
Who  wrapped  him  in  his  mantle  dose,  and  to  bis  obsuser 

bore, 
And  upright  bound  him  on  his  steed,  and  left  that  castle 

hoar. 

And  up  there  stood  the  gray  haired  bard  before  tbe  por' 
tal  high. 

He  raised  his  harp,  that  noble  harp,  the  pride  of  nia- 
strelsy. 

Against  a  marble  pillar  dash'd,  he  strew*d  its  fta^ents 
all, 

Then,  shouted  till  his  voice  hath  shook  that  feaiftl 
castle  hall. 

*  Woe,  woe  to  ye  1  ye  haughty  towers,  no  sound  of  sweet- 
est strain,  .. 

Nor  music,  song,  nor  roundelay,  shall  haunt  y«v  1>^ 

Naugft,  naught  but  sighs  and  groans,  and  tread  of  sla^e* 

in  grim  affright. 
Till  criish'd  in  dust  and  ashes,  ye  shaU  feel  the  avengers 

might! 
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'  And  woe  to  7« !  ye  gSTdens  fftir,  in  springtime'e  gentler 

light. 
Behold,  by  this  disfigored  dead !  to  yon  nnveil'd  to  sight ; 
By  this,  shrink  aJl  yonr  streamlets  back,  yonr  fountains 

cease  to  play; 
By  this,  be  ye  destroyed  and  waste,  and  desolate  for  aye! 

'  And  woe  to  thee  !  then  murderons  king,  the  minstrePs 
curse  shall  Ue 

On  thee*-on  all  thy  jewelled  state,  and  wreaths  of  Tie- 
lory  i 

Thy  name  shall  pass  away,  and  in  the  eternal  night  of 
death. 

Lost  as  thy  latest  gasp  shall  be,  a  hollow,  partingbreath  !** 

So  spoke  the  minstrel  old,  and  heaven  approTing,  seal*d 

thefikte. 
The  erambling  towers  bow  down  to  dnst,  the  haUs  are 

desolate ; 
One  pillar  for  a  while  remain'd,  a  sign  of  glories  past, 
A  while,  nntil  in  deepest  night,  it  sank  o'erwhelm'd  at 

hut. 

For  aye  the  blooming  garden  shall  a  wilderness  snrronnd: 
No  breath  shall  stir  the  shadows  there,  no  spring  reftesh 

the  gronnd. 
The  king's  dark  name  no  song  shall  breathe,  no  glorious 

lay  rehearse, 
Forgotten,  sunk,  and  lost  for  aye  I  so  ran  the  minstrel's 

curse. 

Far  difierent  in  eharaoter  to  this  piece,  yet  po»- 
lesiiDg  nearly  •qual  oharme  for  the  reader,  is  the 
baUad  of  ''  The  Goldsmith't  Daughter."  It  poe- 
sessea  not  the  rich  finish  of  **  The  Minstrel's  Curse  : " 
it  soars  not  to  so  sublime  a  height ;  it  awakens  not 
so  deep  an  interesti  for  it  deals  not  with  the  darker 
passions :  it  is  but  a  simple  tale  of  loye  and  its 
romance,  yet  it  possesses  a  beauty  that  cannot 
fail,  in  the  original,  to  touch  every  aensitire  heart. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  Goldsmith  gased  upon  his  store 

Of  pearls  and  precious  gear  ; 
"  The  jewel  that  I  value  more, 
Helen  I  than  gems  twice  counted  o*er, 

Art  thou,  my  daughter  dear." 

There  came  a  gallant  knight  that  way  ; 

"  Save  thee,  sweet  maid  ! "  he  cried, 
"  And  goldsmith  true  !  O  make,  I  pray, 
For  me  a  costly  wreath  to-day. 

To  deck  my  gentle  bride  !^ 
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Twas  done :  the  costly  wreath  was  wrought — 

With  richest  lustre  warm; 
Sweet  Helen  stood  in  moumltil  thought; 
When  he  was  gone,  the  wreath  she  souj^t 

To  balance  on  her  arm. 

'^  O  I  bless'd  above  all  brides  is  she. 

Who  wears  this  circlet  bright; 
Dear  knight,  didst  send  a  wreath  for  me. 
Which  simple  might  with  roses  be, 

How  deep  were  my  delight  I" 

Again  the  knight  retum'd  to  view 
The  wreath.    Well  pleased,  he  oried, 

"  0  make  for  me,  my  goldsmith  true, 

A  little  ring  of  diamonds,  too. 
To  deck  my  gentle  bride.'' 

And  when  the  little  ring  was  wrought. 

Like  flkiry's  diadem, 
Sweet  Helen  stood  in  moumfhl  thought. 
And,  halfway  on  her  finger,  sought 

To  draw  the  sparkling  gem. 

"  0  bride  thrice  bless'd,  who  yet  shall  wear 

The  ring  with  diamonds  bright; 
Dear  knight !  could'st  thou  for  me  but  spare, 
One  single  lock  of  thy  dark  hair. 

How  deep  were  my  delight !" 


Once  more  the  knight  returned  to  view 
The  ring.   Well  pleased,  he  cried, 

"  Fair  hast  thou  wrought,  my  goldsmith  true, 

This  little  gift  of  homage  due 
To  her,  my  sweetest  bride  I 

''I  fkin  would  know  how  looketh  it: 

Then,  maiden  sweet,  I  trow, 
Thou  trial  wilt  on  thee  permit. 
If  such  a  gift  my  love  befit, — 

She  is  as  fail  as  thou.'' 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning ;  so, 

'Twas  well,  the  lovely  maid — 
What  artless  graces  round  her  glow ! — 
Had  sought  betimes  to  Church  to  go 

In  best  attire  arrayed. 

Deep  blush'd  she  then  ;  and  see  !  as  yet 

The  knight  beside  her  stand ; 
He  erown'd  her  with  the  coronet, 
The  ring  upon  her  finger  set. 

And  press'd  her  gentle  hand  ! 

"  0,  Helen  sweet  I  0  Helen  true ! 

All  jests  an  end  must  find. 
You  are  the  Bride,  most  lovely,  too  ! 
The  costly  wreath  was  wrought  for  you. 

For  you  the  ring  design'd  I 

*  And  as  you  grew  in  youth  and  lovO) 

'Mid  pearls  and  jewels  rare— ^ 
This  sign  for  you  shall  henceforth  prove, 
— You  are  in  highest  rank  to  move, 

And  highest  honour  share." 

At  times,  also,  Uhland's  muse  is  a  Sybil,  that  con« 
ducts  him  beyond  this  mortal  sphere,  that  to  his 
eyea  unlocks  the  treasuns  of  the  unknown  world  : 
for  the  secrets  of  the  dead — ^the  past— ^nd  all  the 
mysteries  of  sleep  are  his.  Sometimes  he  hears  a 
choir  of  angel  voices  in  the  air,  or,  in  mysterious 
vision,  beholds  from  some  steepled  cliff,  fairy  castles 
in  the  clouds,  and  magic  ships  into  which  embark, 
preceded  by  children  revelling  in  dance  and  song, 
a  glittering  crowd  of  joys  and  pleasures ;  and  then 
too,  the  poet  dreams,  and  revives  in  his  sleeping 
reverie  some  old  fancy  of  the  Rosicmcian  Phil- 
osophy. 

THE  DREAM. 

In  a  garden  bright  and  fsir. 

Two  lovers,  hand  in  hand, 
A  pale  heart-broken  pair. 

Roam  through  the  blooming  land. 

Their  cheeks  each  others  pressing. 

Their  lips  no  more  refrain. 
Till  in  theur  fond  caressing. 

They  "re  young  and  blest  again  ! 

Two  bells  rang  clear  and  well— 
The  bright  dream  passed  that  hour  ; 

She  lies  in  her  cloister  cell. 
He,  fkr  in  a  dungeon  Tower. 

The  fame  of  Uhland  has  been  progressive*  At 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  nay,  even  after 
he  had  given  to  the  world  some  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful poems,  he  had  to  encounter  the  neglect  that 
usually  attends  the  earliest  efforts  of  genius.  He 
owed,  it  is  said,  his  first  introduction  to  celebrity 
to  the  publication  of  his  dramatic  pieces;  produc- 
tions which  are  generally  considered  inferior  in 
literary  merit  to  the  poems,  for  which  they  were 
instrumental  in  claiming  the  attention  of  the  world. 
And  now  that  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  gone,  and 
Tieck  has  betaken  himself  to  the  more  profitable 
occupation  of  novel  writing,  Uhland  reigns  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  poetic  throne  of  Germany. 
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BaUftds,  festal  and  comic  songs,  touching  and 
pathetic  stanzas,  lyrical  pieces,  and  little  poetic 
pictures,  or  portraits,  in  which  some  incidental 
thought,  or  single  feding,  is  strongly,  hut  simply 
developedy  form  the  chief  ingredients  of  Uhland*s 
lyrical  compositions.  He  possesses  not  the  deeply 
meditative  and  philosophizing  spirit  of  Schiller, 
though  he  has  written  more  than  one  poem ;  **  The 
King  upon  the  Tower  "  for  example,  which  recalls 
the  mystical  tone  of  Schiller's  early  compositions. 
The  poetry  of  the  author  of  ^  Widlenstein,''  was 
of  the  Yeiy  highest  class.  Pore,  etherial,  it  al- 
most appears  divine.  In  making  this  assertion, 
however,  we  are  hound  to  include  Schiller's  drama- 
tic writings  as  among  the  highest  efforts  of  his 
genius.  It  is  from  these,  however,  especially  from 
his  descriptions  of  earthly  loveliness,  and  angelic 
purity  in  his  female  characters,  that  he  will  de- 
rive the  most  lasting  fame. 

The  ^^Ritter  Toggenbuig,"  however,  and  the 
**  Diver,"  remain  as  high  evidence  of  his  powers  as 
a  ballad  writer.  In  this  department  he  must  ac- 
knowledge a  powerfiil  rival  in  Uhland ;  who,  if 
hb  poems  possess  not  the  fervid  inspiration,  the 
warm,  deep,  and  glowing  spirit  of  passionate  com- 
position that,  soul-like,  breathed  in  everything  that 
Schiller  wrote,  has  a  greater  daim  to  simplicity; 
and  while  equally  pathetic,  often  produces  as 
powerful  a  rssolt  by  less  arttfimal  agou^. 

Uhland  rarely  attempts  those  daring  flights, 
those  mythical  and  philosophical  themes,  which 
are  sometimes  as  profound  in  thought  as  they  are 
graceful  in  expression.  He  is  contented  to  work 
out  his  purposes' with  earthly  means,  and  gentle, 
and  social  affections,  borrowing  only  an  occanonal 
assistance  in  some  of  his  little  Ariel-like  ballads 
ftom  the  **  bright  Lady  of  faizy  land,"  or  the  ideal 
creations  of  the  days  of  romance  and  chivalry. 
*  BQrger,  Heine,  Schlegel,  and  Tieck,  are  names 


oelebnted  in  lyrical  poetry  as  the  compatriots  of 
Uhland.  We  shall,  however,  content  ourselves,  in 
concluding  this  article,  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  literary  merits  of  the  last  recorded  author. 
Tieck  b  well  known  on  the  continent  for  hb  liter- 
aiy  productbns  in  various  departments.  He  b  con- 
sidered a  critic  of  extensive  reading  and  consider- 
able taste  and  judgment;  he  b  also  one  of  that  Ger- 
man brotherhood  devoted  in  their  admiration  of  our 
immortal  Shakspere :  hb  romances  hsve  a  veiy  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  hb  lyrical  poetry  has 
secured  for  him  no  inconuderable  reputation. 
Upon  the  musical  flow  and  cadence  of  hb  num- 
bcn,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  no  ordinary  atten- 
tion. Hb  verses  are  for  the  most  part  strains,  such 
as  might  be  sung  to  the  sound  of  lutes^  and  beneath 
the'  sunny  and  tranquil  skies  of  some  of  those  quiet 
old  painters  of  Elysian  scenery  and  sunset  repose. 
Tieck  b  defident  in  fire,  a  great  requisite  in  a 
ballad  writer.  *^The  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum,"  themes  mingling  with  and 
encircling  our  dearest  recollections ;  home  scenery 
or  the  gloiy-hallowing  records  of  ancestral  prowess,  ■ 
as  in  the  &11  and  decay  of  dynasties  and  ancient 
families,  such  as  inspired  the  old  ballads  of  Scot- 
land, tkue  are  the  themes,  immortal  as  the  hills 
themselves,  that,  sown  like  sparks  of  fire,  have  in 
the  song  of  the  minstrel,  an  electric  fervour,  and 
light  up  the  hearts  and  energies  of  nations,  clans, 
and  families,  as  by  the  impulses  of  one  man. 

These  are  the  spells  by  which  the  lyric  poet  wields 
hb  greatest  power, — spells  in  ^ich  Schiller, 
Groethe,  Uhland,  and  Tieck,  wer6  alike  deficient ; 
but  which  from  time  to  time  have  haunted  the  wUd 
hiUs  and-  heaths  of  Scotland,  hallowing  alike  the 
grave  of  the  patriot  and  the  martyr ;  giving  her 
sons  inspiration  from  the  records  of  the  past  to 
unite  and  stimulate  their  energies  for  patriotic  ex- 
ertions yet  to  oome.  J«  B. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  AN  OLD  TREE. 


BT  THE  &KV.  OBO.  BILL. 


Ob  would,  this  aatnmn  eve,  'twere  mine,  beneath  that  I  Less  and  still  less,  ontil  the  waves  eoneeal  her  swan-like 


hoary  tree, 
To  watch  the  golden  son's  deeline  beyond  the  peaoefol 

sea, 
To  hear  the  wave's  melodious  Toice  along  the  level  shore. 
As  in  those  days  of  joy  and  hope  that  now  retnm  no  morel 

There  did  we  go  to  gather  the  first  primroses  of  spring. 
And  there,  when  irksome  tasks  were  done,  *^  we  formed 

the  fairy  ring"; 
It  was  the  dearest  haa&t  to  me  of  all  my  youth  had 

known — 
I  would  not  then  have  left  its  peace,  to  monnt  a  monarch's 

throne. 

Bat  I  have  wander'd  £ur  away, 'mid  other  scenes  to  dwell: 
Ah,  how  my  spirit  yearns  to  meet  the  blue  wave's  fresh- 

'ning  swell! 
Methinks  I  see  the  fisher-boats  heave  with  the  heaving 

main, — 
And,  hark !  the  throstle's  evening  notes  ring  wildly  sweet 

again! 

F^  as  the  straining  eye  can  reach,  where  meet  the  sea 

and  sky, 
Behold  the  distant,  oqt-bonnd  ship  floats  like  a  phantom 

•    by;— 


form. 

She  travels  o'er  the  bOlowy  waste  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm! 

How  beautiful  the  closing  scene,  as  Rathlin's  lonely  isle. 
From  chalky  cliiliB,  and  corn-fields  green,  reflected  even- 
ing's smile : 
A  peaceful  calm,  a  golden  light,  was  shed  the  waters  o'er, 
And  silently  the  mighty  deep  lay  stretoh'dfirom  shore  to 
shore! 

Where  are  the  happy  faoes  gone,  the  sweet,  familiar  eyes. 
That  used,  when  **  oaine  still  evening  on,"  to  watch  the 

kindling  skies ! 
I  know  a  churchyard  by  the  sea;  and  when  I  enter  there, 
The  twilight  echo  floats  around,  and  fidntly  whispers— 

Wlurel 

In  vain !  The  slumber  of  the  tomb  is  changeless  and 

serene— 
The  secrets  of  its  awful  gloom  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen: 
We  seek  a  brighter  home  above  than  what  we  here  have 

known — 
To  meet  the  lost  oues  of  onr.leve  around  the  Father's 

throne. 
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CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

(ChncUided  from  page  2Mofour  Mo^  Number.) 


The  seftsons  always  got  worse,  and  the  crops 
more  scanty,  while  the  unpopular  sons  of  Eric  and 
Queen  Gunhild  reigned  in  Norway ;  and  the  bon- 
ders laid  the  blame  on  their  want  of  favour  with 
the  gods.  Even  fish  grew  scarce,  and  the  snow 
lay  in  the  valleys  all  the  summer. 

Hakon  s  scald,  Eyvind,  describes  the  severity 
of  the  seasons  in  a  poem.  This  popular  and  good 
poet  experienced  the  &te  of  his  brethren  in  all 
ages,  extreme  poverty,  of  which  Snorro  relates 
the  following  illustrative  trait : — 

Eyvind  eomposed  a  poem  about  the  people  of  Iceland, 
for  which  they  rewarded  him  by  each  bonder  giving  him 
three  silver  pennies,  of  fhll  weight  and  white  in  the  frao- 
tore.  And  when  the  silver  was  brought  together  at  the 
General  Thing,  the  people  resoWed  to  have  it  purified, 
and  made  into  a  row  of  clasps;  and  after  the  workman- 
diip  of  the  silver  was  paid,  the  row  of  dasps  was  valued 
at  fifty  marks.  This  they  sent  to  Eyvind;  but  Eyvind 
was  obliged  to  separate  the  clasps  ftom  each  other,  and 
Bell  them  to  bny  food  for  his  hoosehold.  Bnt,  the  same 
spring,  a  shoal  of  herrings  set  in  upon  the  fishing-ground 
beyond  the  coast  side;  and  Eyvind  manned  a  ship's  boat 
with  his  house-servants  and  cottars,  and  rowed  to  where 
the  herrings  were  come,  and  sang : — 

**  Now  let  the  steed  of  ocean  bound 
O^er  the  North  Sea  with  daihing  soaad  ; 
Let  nimble  tern  and  Mreaming  gall 
.    Fly  round  and  roand— onr  net  is  full,**  &c.,  &e. 

The  Sixth  Saga  is  that  of  King  Olaf  Trygg- 
veeson,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  numerous 
sons  of  Harald  Haarfager.  His  fortunes,  and  thoee 
of  his  mother  Asfcrid,  are  full  of  marvels  and  ricis- 
situdes.  After  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Astrid 
fled ;  and  the  son  of  whom  she  was  pregnant  was 
bom  in  a  small  island,  where  she  lay  concealed 
with  a  few  followers.  She  was  now  closely  pursued 
by  the  vindictive  Gunhild,  but  escaped  to  Sweden, 
where  she  and  her  son  received  a  friendly  welcome 
from  a  chief.  Gunhild  wished  to  get  the  boy  into  her 
own  hands ;  but  Astrid  contrived  to  carry  him 
away  to  Russia,  where  her  brother  lived,  held  in 
great  consideration  by  King  Yaldemar.  On  the 
Toyage,  they  were  attacked  by  vikings  of  Estho- 
nla,  who  separated  the  mother  and  child.  The 
boy  was  sold  to  a  peasant  as  a  slave,  for  a  cloak  ; 
BJ^  Astrid,  who,  long  afterwards,  was  recognised 
in  a  market-town  in  extreme  misery  by  a  respect- 
able Norse  trading-merchant  named  Lodin,  stooped 
from  her  dignity,  and  condescending  to  marry  him, 
was  restored  to  her  country.  Meanwhile  Olaf  the 
future  king,  remained  six  years  in  Esthonia,  where 
his  master  and  mistress  were  kind  to  him. 

While  he  was  here,  it  chanced  that  his  nnde 
Sigurd  came  from  Novogorod,  to  collect  taxes  and 
rents  for  King  Yaldemar,  when  this  romantic  in- 
cident took  place : — 

In  the  market-place  he  happened  to  observe  a  re- 
markably handsome  boy;  and  as  he  conld  distinguish 
that  he  was  a  fbrefgner,  he  asked  him  his  name  and 
fiimily.  He  answered  him,  that  his  name  was  Ctef ;  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Tryggve  OlaAson;  and  Astrid,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Eric  Biodaskalde,  was  his  mother.'  Then  Signrd 
knew  that  the  boy  was  his  sister's  son,  and  asked  him 
how  he  came  there.  Olaf  told  him  minntely  all  his  ad- 
ventures. 


Signrd,  without  disclosing  the  relationship,* 
bought  the  boy  and  carried  him  to  Novogorod, 
where  he  became  a  brave  and  handsome  man,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  the  queen,  who  had  learned 
the  secret  of  his  birth.  While  Olaf  was  in  Russia, 
different  revolutions  had  taken  place  in  his  native 
kingdom;  and  as  commander  of  the  forces  of 
Yaldemar,  and  having  a  great  warlike  following  of 
his  own,  he  became  so  powerful,  that  the  king 
grew  jealous  of  him,  and  on  his  own  motion  he 
was  suffered  to  depart  to  try  his  fortunes  where 
his  family  had  formerly  had  power  and  kingdoms, 
and  where  he  hoped  to  advance  himself.  So  he 
embarked  on  the  Baltic,  marauded  right  and 
left,  and  married  a  great  heiress  or  queen  of  the 
province  of  modem  Pomerania  and  Mecklenbeig. 
From  thence,  he  went  forth  conquering,  and  became 
the  potent  auxiliary  of  the  Emperor  Otto ;  his 
deeds  forming  the  tiieme  of  the  scalds.  After  a 
few  years,  Olaf  lost  his  wife  ;  and  tired  of  her 
country,  so  says  Snorro  Sturleson — 

He  sailed  all  the  way  north  to  Northumberland,  where 
he  plundered;  and  thence  to  Scotland, where  he  ma- 
rauded ftr  aaid  wide.  Then  he  went  to  the  Hebrides, 
where  he  fought  some  battles ;  and  then  southwards  to 
Man,  where  he  also  fought.  He  ravaged  ftr  around  in 
Ireluid,  and  thence  steered  to  Bretland,  [Bretland,  the 
land  of  the  Britons,  or  Wales,]  which  he  laid  waste  vrith 
fire  and  sword,  and  also  the  district  called  Cnmberland. 
He  sailed  westward  ftom  thence  to  YaUand,  [  Yalland  is 
the  west  coast  of  France,  ftom  the  Seine  to  the  Loire,] 
and  marauded  there.  When  he  left  the  west,  intending 
to  sail  to  I^gland,  he  came  to  the  islands  called  the 
Scilly  Isles,  lying  westward  from  England  in  the  ocean. 

Olaf  was  four  years  on  this  cruise.  While  at 
the  Scilly  Islands,  he  met  with  a  pious  hermit 
who  prophesied  his  future  kingly  greatness,  foretold 
things  that  immediately  took  plaice,  and  persuaded 
him  to  be  baptized,  wMch  he  was  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  from  hence  took  with  him  priests  and 
learned  men.  His  Christian  education,  thus  hap- 
pily commenced,  was  finished  in  Ireland,  where 
from  his  handsome  appearance,  he  was  chosen  by  a 
queen  for  her  husband.  Many  other  wondrous  deeds 
and  adventures  are  related  of  Olaf.  We  select 
this  one :— - 

While  Olaf  was  in  Ireland,  he  was  once  on  an  expedi- 
tion which  went  by  sea.  As  they  required  to  make  a 
foray  for  prorisions  on  the  coast,  some  of  his  men  landed, 
and  drove  down  a  large  herd  of  cattle  to  the  strand. 
Now,  a  peasant  came  up,  and  entreated  Olaf  to  give  him 
back  the  cows  that  belonged  to  him.  Olaf  told  him  to ' 
take  his  cows,  if  he  could  distinguish  them ;  **  but  don't 
delay  our  march.''  The  peasant  had  with  him  a  laigo 
house-dog,  which  he  put  in  among  the  herd  of  cattle,  in 
which  many  hundred  head  of  beasts  were  driven  toge- 
ther. The  dog  ran  into  the  herd,  and  drove  out  exactly 
the  number  which  the  peasant  had  said  he  wanted;  anji 
all  were  marked  with  the  same  mark,  which  showed  thai 
the  dog  knew  the  right  beasts,  and  was  very  sagacious. 
Olaf  tiben  asked  the  peasant  if  he  would  sell  him  the 
dog.  ^  I  would  rather  give  him  to  yon,"  said  the  pea- 
sant. Olaf  immediately  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring 
in  return,  and  promised  him  his  fiiendship  in  fbtnre. 
This  dog  was  called  Yige,  and  was  the  very  best  of  doga; 
and  Olaf  owned  him  long  afterwards. . 

Here  is  a  sea-fight  of  the  old  Norse  time,  which 
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THE  HEIMSKRINGLA ;  OR, 


fairly  outdoes  all  modem  sea-batUeSy  whether  of 
fact  or  fiction  :— «  ■ 

BEGINNING  OP  THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE  JOMSBURQ  VIKINGS. 

The  Earls  Hakon  and  Eric  lay  in  Halkelawick,  where 
all  their  forces  were  assembled.  They  had  1 50  ships,  and 
^ey  had  heard  that  the  Jomsburg  vikings  had  come  in 
from  sea,  and  lay  at  the  island  Had ;  and  they,  in  oonse- 
quenee,  rowed  oat  to  seek  them.  When  they  reached  a 
place  called  Hiomngavaag  they  met  each  other,  and  both 
sides  drew  up  their  ships  in  line  for  an  attack.  Earl 
Sigvald's  banner  was  displayed  in  the  midst  of  his  army, 
and  right  against  it  Earl  Hakon  arranged  his  force  for 
attack.  Earl  Sigvald  himself  had  20  ships,  but  Earl 
Hakon  had  60.  In  Earl  Hakon's  army  were  these 
chieft :  Thoter  Hlort  from  HalogsJand,  and  Styrkar  from 
Gimsar.  In  the  wing  of  the  opposite  array  of  the  Joms- 
burg vikings,  was  Bue  the  Thick,  and  his  brother  Sigurd, 
with  20  ships.  Against  him  Earl  Eric  laid  himself  with 
60  ships;  and  with  him  were  these  chiefs  :  Gudbrand 
Huite  from  the  Uplands,  and  Thorkill  Loire  from  Viken. 
In  the  other  wing  of  the  Jomsburg  vikings'  array  was 
Vagn  Aakeson,  with  30  ships ;  and  against  him  stood 
Swend  the  son  of  Hakon,  in  whose  division  was  Skiegge 
of  Yria  at  Uphaug,  and  Rognvald  of  Arvig  at  Stad,  with 
60  ships.    It  is  told  in  the  Eric's  lay,  thus  :~ 

'*  The  bonders^  ships  along  the  coast 
Sailed  on  to  meet  the  foemen*li  host ; 
The  stout  earrs  ships,  with  eagle  flight, 
Rushed  on  the  Danes  in  bloody  fighU 
The  Danish  ships,  of  court-men  full, 
Were  cleared  ot  men, — and  many  a  hull 
Was  driving  empty  on  the  main. 
With  the  warm  corpses  of  the  aUin.*' 

Eyvlnd  Skaldaspiller  says,  also,  in  the  ^'Haleygia- 
tal  I  "— 

"  ^Twas  at  the  peep  of  day— 
Our  brave  earl  led  the  way  ; 
His  ocean-horses  boundiDg — 
His  war-horns  loudly  sounding  I 
No  joyful  mom  arose 
For  Yn^ye  Prey's  base  foes : 
These  CoriBtian  island-men 
Wished  themselves  home  again.** 

Then  the  fleets  came  together,  and  one  of  the  sharpest 
of  conflicts  began.  Many  fell  on  both  sides  ;  but  the 
most  by  far  on  Hakon's  side  :  for  the  Jomsburg  vikings 
fought  desperately,  sharply,  and  murderously,  and  shot 
tight  through  the  shields.  So  many  spears  were  thrown 
against  Earl  Hakon,  that  his  armour  was  altogether 
split  asunder,  and  he  threw  it  off.  So  says  Finn  Ualkel- 
son: — 

**  The  ring-linked  coat  of  strongest  mail 

Oould  not  withstand  the  iron  hail. 

Though  sewed  with  care  and  elbow  bent, 

Bv  I^ma,  on  its  strength  intent. 

Tne  fire  of  battle  raged  round — 

Odin's  steel-shirt  flew  all  unbound ! 

The  earl  his  ring-mail  from  him  flung, 

Its  steel  rings  on  the  wet  deck  rung  ; 

Part  of  it  fell  into  the  sear- 

A  part  was  kept,  a  proof  to  be 

How  sharp  and  thick  the  arrow-flight 

Among  the  sea-steeds  in  this  fight.°* 

The  Jomsburg  vikings  had  larger  and  higher-sided 
ships;  and  both  parties  fbught  desperately.  Vagn  Aake- 
son laid  his  ship  on  board  of  Swend,  Earl  Hakon's  son's 
ship,  and  Swend  allowed  his  ship  to  give  way,  and  was 
en  the  point  of  flying.  Then  Earl  Eric  came  up,  and  laid 
Ids  ship  alongside  of  Vagn,  and  then  Vagn  gave  way,  and 
the  ships  came  to  lie  in  the  same  position  as  before. 
Thereupon  Eric  goes  to  the  other  wing,  which  had  gone 
back  a  little ;  and  Bae  had  cut  the  ropes,  intending  to 
porsne  them.  Then  Eric  laid  himself,  board  to  board, 
alongside  of  Bue's  ship,  and  there  was  a  severe  combat 
hand  to  hand.  Two  or  three  of  Eric's  ships  then  laid 
themselves  upon  Hue's  single  vessel.  A  thunder-storm 
eame  on  at  this  moment,  and  such  a  heavy  hail-storm, 
that  every  hailstone  weighed  a  pennyweight.  The  Earl 
Sigvald  cut  his  cable,  turned  Ids  ship  round,  and  took 

w^    Ysga  AakesQu  called  te  him  a9(  t^  fly;  but  as 


Earl  Sigvald  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said,  Vagn 
threw  his  spear  at  him,  and  hit  the  man  at  the  helm. 
Earl  Sigvald  rowed  away  with  S5  ships,  leaving  25  of 
his  fleet  behind. 

Then  Earl  Hakon  laid  his  ship  on  the  other  side  of 
Hue's  ship,  and  now  came  heavy  blows  on  Bue's  men. 
VigfuB,  a  son  of  Vigaglum,  took  up  an  anvil  with  a  sharp 
end,  which  lay  upon  the  deck,  and  on  which  a  man  had 
welded  the  hilt  to  his  sword  just  before,  and  being  a 
very  strong  man,  east  the  anvil  with  both  hands  at  the 
head  of  Aslaf  Holmskalle,  and  the  end  of  it  went  into  bis 
brains.  Before  this,  no  weapon  could  wound  this  Aslaff 
who  was  Bue's  foster-father,  and  forecastle  commander, 
although  he  could  wound  right  and  left.  Another  man, 
among  the  strongest  and  bravest,  was  Haavard  Hogvande. 
In  this  attack  Erie's  men  boarded  Bue's  ship,  and  went 
aft  to  the  quarter-deck  where  Bue  stood*  There,  Thor- 
Btein  Midlang  cut  at  Bue  across  his  nose,  so  that  the 
nose-piece  of  his  helmet  was  cut  in  two,  and  he  got  a 
gieat  wound ;  but  Bue,  in  turn,  eat  at  Thorstetn's  side, 
so  that  the  sword  cut  the  man  through.  Then  Bae  lifted 
up  two  chests  ftill  of  gold,  and  called  aloud,  *^  Overboanl 
all  Bae's  men,"  and  threw  himself  overboard  with  bis 
two  chests.  Many  of  his  people  sprang  overboard  witli 
him.  Some  fell  in  the  ship;  for  it  was  of  no  nse  to  call 
for  quarter.  Bue's  ship  was  cleared  of  people  f^m  stem 
to  steni,aad  aflervrards  all  the  others,  the  one  after  the 
other. 

Earl  Erie  then  laid  himself  alongside  of  Vagn's  ship, 
and  there  was  a  brave  defence;  but  at  last  this  ship,  too, 
was  cleared;  and  Vsgn  and  thirty  men  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  bound,  and  brought  to  land.  Then  came  up 
Thorkel  Loire,  and  said,  **  Thou  madest  a  solemn  vow, 
Vagn,  to  kill  me;  but  now  it  seems  more  likely  that  I 
will  kill  thee."  Vagn  and  his  men  sat  all  upon  a  log  of 
wood  together.  Thorkel  had  an  axe  in  his  hands,  with 
which  he  cut  at  him  who  sat  outmost  on  the  log.  Vagn 
and  the  other  prisoners  were  bound  so  that  a  rope  vras 
fastened  on  their  feet,  but  they  had  their  hands  free. 
One  of  them  said,  <*  I  will  stick  this  fish-bone  that  I  have 
in  my  hand  into  the  earth,  if  it  be  so  that  I  know  any- 
thing, after  my  head  is  cat  off."  His  head  was  oat  off, 
but  the  fish-bone  fell  from  his  hand.  There  sat  also  a 
very  handsome  man  with  long  hair,  who  twisted  his  hair 
over  his  head,  put  out  his  neck,  and  said,  **  Don't  make 
my  hair  bloody."  A  man  took  the  hair  in  his  hands,  and 
held  it  fkst.  Thorkel  hewed  with  his  axe;  but  the  vik- 
ing twitched  his  head  so  strongly  that  he  who  was  hold- 
ing his  hair  fell  forwards,  and  the  aze  cut  off  both  his 
hands,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  earth.  Then  Earl  Eric  came 
up,  and  asked,  '*  Who  is  that  handsome  man  ! " 

He  replies,  '^  I  am  called  Sigurd,  and  am  Bne's  son. 
But  are  all  the  Jomsburg  vikings  dead  1" 

Erie  says,  ^  Thou  art  certainly  Bue's  son.  Wilt  iJboii 
now  take  life  and  peace  1 " 

'*  That  depends,"  says  he,  ^  upon  who  it  is  that  offers 
it." 

•«  He  offers  who  has  the  povrer  to  do  it.  Earl  Eric.'* 

^  That  will  I,"  says  he,  ^  f^m  his  hands."  And  now 
the  rope  was  loosened  from  him. 

Then  said  Thorkel  Loire,'* Although  thou  shouldst  give 
all  these  men  life  and  peace,  earl,  Vagn  Aakeson  ^all 
never  come  from  this  with  life."  And  he  ran  at  him 
with  uplifted  aze;  but  the  viking  Skarde  swung  himself 
in  the  rope,  and  let  himself  friU  jast  before  Thorkel's 
feet,  so  that  Thorkel  fell  over  him,  and  Vagn  caught  the 
axe  and  gave  Thorkel  a  death-wound.  Then  said  the 
earl,  *'  Vagn,  wilt  thoa  accept  life  t " 

"  That  1  will,"  says  he, « if  you  give  it  to  all  of  us." 

^  Loose  them  from  the  rope,"  said  the  earl;  and  it  was 
done.   Eighteen  were  killed,  and  twelve  got  their  Uvea. 

Earl  Hakon,  and  many  with  him,  were  sitting  upon  a 
piece  of  wood^  and  a  bow-string  twanged  from  Hue's 
ship,  and  the  anew  struck  Gissur  from  Valders,  who 
was  sitting  next  the  earl,  and  was  elethed  splendidly. 
Thereupon  the  people  went  on  board,  and  foond  Haav- 
ard Hogvande  standing  on  his  knees  at  the  ship's  railing; 
for  his  fset  had  been  ent  off,  and  he  had  a  bow  in  his 
hand.  When  they  came  on  board  the  ship,  Haavard 
asked, «  Who  fell  by  that  shaft  ? " 
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Tbey  aoBwered,  ^  A  man  oaU«d  Oissiir." 

^  Then  my  laek  was  less  than  I  thought/'  said  he. 

^  Great  enough  was  the  misfortune/'  replied  they; 
"  bnt  thou  shalt  not  make  it  greater.  And  they  killed 
him  on  the  spot. 

The  dead  were  then  ransaeked,  and  the  booty  brought 
all  together  to  be  dirided;  and  there  were  twenty-five 
ships  of  the  Jomsbnrg  vikings  in  the  booty.  So  says 
Finn  Ualkelson : — 

**  Nmoj  a  viklog^B  body  Isy 
Dead  on  the  deck  this  bloody  day, 
Before  th^  cut  their  sun-dried  ropes, 
And  in  quick  flight  pst  all  their  hopes. 
He  whom  the  ravens  know  a&r 
Cleared  five-and-tvrenty  ships  of  war : 
A  proof  that  in  the  furious  nght 
None  can  inthstand  the  Norsemen^  might.*' 

By  this  time,  there  were  nunours  in  Norway 
that  a  man  of  the  royal  lineage  was  now  in 
Dublin.  Earl  Hakon,  who  had  expelled  the 
sons  of  Gunhild  and  Eric,  had  himself  become 
yery  unpopular,  from  the  outrages  he  committed 
among  ^e  wires  and  daughters  of  the  bonders ;  and 
Olaf,  hearing  this  from  Thorer,  a  Norwegian  who 
came  to  Dublin,  took  advantage  of  the  crisis,  but 
first  did  a  little  husiness  on  his  way  to  Norway, 
both  as  a  propagator  of  the  species  of  Christianity 
he  had  been  taught,  and  a  pirate  and  marauder : — 

Olaf  sailed  accordingly,  accompanied  by  Thorer,  with 
a^B  ships  ;  first  to  the  Ebndes,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Orkneys.  At  that  time  Earl  Sigurd,  Lodyer's  son,  lay 
in  Osmondswall,*  in  the  island  Sontb  Ronaldsa,  with  a 
ship  of  war,  on  his  way  to  Caithness.  Just  at  the  same 
time  Olaf  was  sailing  with  his  fleet  fh>m  the  westward 
to  the  islands,  and  ran  into  the  same  harbonr,  because 
Pentlaad  Firth  was  not  to  be  passed  at  that  tide.  When 
the  king  was  informed  the  earl  was  there,  he  made  him 
be  called  ;  and  when  the  earl  came  on  board  to  speak 
with  the  king,  after  a  few  words  only  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  the  king  says,  the  earl  must  allow  himself 
to  be  baptised,  and  all  the  people  of  the  country  also,  or 
ho  should  be  put  to  death  directly  ;  and  he  assured  the 
sari  he  would  lay  waste  the  islands  with  fire  and  sword, 
if  the  people  did  not  adopt  Christianity.  In  the  position 
the  eaii  found  himself,  he  preferred  becoming  Christian, 
and  he  and  all  who  were  with  him  were  baptized.  After- 
wards the  earl  took  an  oath  to  the  king,  went  into  his 
service,,  and  gave  him  his  son,  whose  name  was  Whelp, 
or  Dog,  as  an  hostage ;  and  the  king  took  Whelp  to 
Norway  with  him. 

Olaf  suooeeded  in  his  enterprise.  The  honders 
received  him  joyfully.  The  whole  narrative  is  full 
of  romantic  incident  and  interest.  Earl  Hakon 
had  perished  by  treachery;  and  there  was  none 
left  to  dispute  the  claims  of  Olaf.  The  traitor 
who  eame  to  him  with  the  head  of  Earl  Hakon, 
he  immediately  caused  to  be  beheaded :— * 

Kmg  Olaf,  and  a  vast  number  of  bonders  with  him, 
then  went  out  to  Nidarholm,  [now  Munkholm,  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Drontheim,]  and  had  with  them  the  heads 
of  Earl  Hakon  and  Karkar.  This  holm  was  used  then 
for  a  place  of  eaeention  of  thieves  and  ill-doers,  and  there 
stsod  a  gallows  on  it.  He  had  the  heads  of  the  earl  and 
of  Karkar  hung  upon  it,  and  the  whole  army  of  the 
bonders  east  stones  at  them,  screaming  and  shouting  that 
the  one  worthless  fellow  had  followed  the  other.  They 
then  sent  up  to  Quldal  for  the  earl's  dead  body.  So 
great  was  the  enmity  of  the  Drontheim  people  against 
Earl  Hakon,  that  no  man  could  ventnre  to  call  him  by 
any  other  name  than  Hakon  the  Bad  ;  and  he  was  so 
called  long  after  those  days.  Yet,  sooth  to  say  of  Earl 
Hakon,  he  was  in  many  respects  fitted  to  be  a  chief : 
flnt,  be<Muu!e  he  was  descended  from  a  high  race  ;  then 

*  OsmnndswaU  is  the  name  of  a  harbour  in  the  island  of 
walls,  opposite  to  South  Bonaldaa,  still  used  for  'Waiting  a 
fide  ftvourable  for  crossing;  Pentlana  Firth, 


because  he  had  understanding  and  knowledge  to  direct 
a  government ;  also  manly  courage  in  battle  to  gaih 
victories,  and  good  luck  in  killing  1^  enemies.  So  says 
Thorleif  Randfeldson  *.— 

••  In  Norway's  land  was  never  known 
A  braver  earl  than  the  brave  Hakon. 
At  sea,  beneath  the  clear  moon^i  liffht. 
No  braver  man  e*er  sought  the  fight. 
Nine  kings  to  Odin*B  wide  domain 
Were  sent,  by  Hakon^s  right  hand  slain  I 
So  well  the  raven-flocks  were  fed— 
So  well  the  wolves  were  filled  with  dead  1 " 

Earl  Hakon  was  yery  generous ;  bnt  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes attended  even  such  a  chief  at  the  end  of  his 
days ;  and  the  great  cause  of  this  was  that  the  time  was 
come  when  heathen  sacrifices  and  idolatrous  worship 
were  doomed  to  fall,  and  the  holy  faith  and  good  cus- 
toms to  come  in  their  place. 

Olaf  Tryggvesson  was  chosen  at  Drontheim  by  the 
Oeneral  Thing  to  be  the  king  over  the  whole  country, 
as  Harald  Haarfager  had  been.  The  whole  public  and 
the  people  throughout  all  the  land  would  listen  to  nothing 
else  than  that  Olaf  Tryggvesson  should  be  king.  Then 
Olaf  went  round  the  whole  country,  and  brought  it  under 
his  mle,  and  all  the  people  of  Norway  gave  in  their  sub- 
mission ;  and  also  the  chiefs  in  the  Uplands  and  in 
Viken,  who  before  had  held  their  lands  as  fiefh  from  the 
Danish  king,  now  became  King  Olaf 's  men,  and  held 
their  lands  from  him. 

King  Olaf  now  summoned  his  kith,  kin,  and 
allies  together,  and  declared  his  fixed  purpose  of 
making  the  whole  country  Christian,  or  perishiug 
in  the  attempt.  The  priests  could  not  have  had 
a  more  hopeful  pupil.  The  Prophet  never  propa- 
gated his  faith  with  more  violence,  and  cold-blood- 
ed bnielty,  than  did  King  Olaf.  We  would,  how- 
ever, warn  our  readers,  that  this  was  not  King  Olaf 
the  Norwegian  Saint.  The  inhabitants  of  one  dis- 
trict consented  to  be  baptized,  but  ^'Olaf 's  bloody 
baptism"  was  to  pass  over  the  whole  land — 

The  king  then  went  to  the  north  part  of  Viken,  and 
invited  every  man  to  accept  Christianity ;  and  those  who 
opposed  him  he  punished  severely,  killing  some,  muti- 
lating others,  and  driving  some  into  banishment.  At 
length  he  brought  it  so  far,  that  all  the  kingdom  which 
his  father  King  Tryggve  had  ruled  over,  and  also  that 
of  his  relation  Harald  Grsenske,  accepted  of  Christianity; 
and  during  that  summer  and  the  following  winter  all 
Viken  was  made  Christian. 

Early  in  spring  King  Olaf  set  out  from  Viken  with  a 
great  force  northwards  to  Agder;  and  proclaimed  that 
every  man  should  be  baptized.  And  thus  the  people  re- 
ceived Christianity,  for  nobody  dared  oppose  the  king's 
will,  wheresoever  he  came.  In  Hordaland,  however, 
were  many  bold  and  great  men  of  Horde-Kaari's  race. 
He,  namely,  .had  left  four  sons, — the  first  Thorleif 
Spaake ;  the  second,  Ogmund,  father  of  Thorolf  Skialg, 
who  was  father  of  Erling  of  Sole  ;  the  third  was  Thord, 
father  of  the  Herse  Klyp,  who  killed  King  Sieve  Gun- 
hild's  son ;  and  lastly,  Olmod  father  of  Askel,  whose  son 
was  Aslak  Fitiaskalle ;  and  that  family  branch  was  the 
greatest  and  most  considered  in  Hordaland.  Now  whea 
this  family  heard  the  bad  tidings  that  the  king  was 
coming  along  the  country  from  the  eastward  with  a 
great  force,  and  was  breaking  the  ancient  law  of  the 
people,  and  imposing  punishment  and  hard  conditions  on 
all  who  opposed  him,  the  relatives  appointed  a  meeting 
to  take  counsel  with  each  other,  for  they  knew  the  king 
would  come  down  upon  them  at  once ;  and  they  all  re- 
solved to  appear  in  force  at  the  Quia  Thing,  there  to 
hold  a  conference  with  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson. 

When  King  Olaf  came  to  Rogaland,  he  immediately 
summoned  the  people  to  a  Thing ;  and  when  the  bon- 
ders received  the  message-token  for  a  Thing,  they  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  well  armed.  After  they  had 
come  together,  they  resolved  to  choose  three  men,  the 
best  speakers  of  the  whole,  who  should  answer  Kin« 
Olaf; and  t^rgue  With  the  king;  and  especially  shoulcl 
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4Aeli]ie  to  acoepi  oC  uiy.tluiig  agftinBi  thelold  law,eTen 
if  the  king  should  regain  it  of  .them.  •  Now  when  the 
bonders  came  to  the  .Thing,  and  the  Thing  was  fonned, 
King  Olaf  arose,  and  at  first  spoke  good-hnmouredly  to 
the  people  ;  but  they  obserred  he  wanted  them  toaooept 
Christianity, with  all  his  fine  words :  and  in  the  oonclnsion 
he  let  them  know,  that  those  who  shoold  speak  against 
him,  and  not  submit  to  his  proposal,  most  ezpeot  his  dis- 
pleasure and  punishment,  and  all  the  ill  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  infiict.    When  he  had  ended  his  speech, 
one  of  t|ie  bonders  stood  up,  who  was  considered  the 
most  eloquent,  and  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  first  who 
should  reply  to  King  Olaf.    But  when  he  would  begin 
ta  speak,  such  a  cough  seised  him,  and  such  a  difiiculty 
of  breathing,  that  he  could  not  bring  out  a  word,  and 
had  to  sit  down  again.  <  Then  another  bonder  stood  up, 
resolTcd  not  to  let  an  answer  be  wanting,  althougli  it 
had  gone  so  ill  with  the  former ;  but  he  became  so  con- 
ftised  that  he  could  not  find  a  word  to  say,  and  all  pre- 
sent set  up  a  laughter,  amid  which  the  bonder  sat  down 
again.     And  now  the  third  stood  up  to  make  a  speech 
against  King  OlaTs;  but  when  he  began  he  became  so 
hoarse  and  hudqr  in  his  throat,  that  nobody  could  hear 
a  word  he  said,  and  he  also  had  to  sit  down.    Therewas 
.none  of  the  bonders  now  to  speak  against  the  king,  and 
,as  nojbody  answered  him  there  was  no  opposition ;  and 
it  came  to  this,  that  all  agreed  to  what  the  king  had 
proposed.    All  tiie  people  of  the  Thing  accordingly  were 
baptized  before  the  Thing  was  diBsolved. 

King  Olaf  went  with  his  men-at-arms  to  the  Quia 
Thing ;  for  the  bonders  had  sent  him  word  that  they 
would  reply  there  to  his  speech.  When  both  parties 
had  come  to  Uie  Thing,  the  king  desired  first  to  haTO  a 
.conference  with  the  chief  people  of  the  country ;  and 
.when  the  meeting  was  numerous  the  king  set  forth  his 
errand, — that  he  desired  them,  according  to  his  propoealy 

'to  allow  themseWes  to  be  baptised 

The  same  harrest.  King  Olaf  summoned  the  bonders  to  a 
Thing  of  the  four  distoicts  at.  Drogseid,  in  Stad  ;  and 
there  the  people  fh>m  Sogn,  the  Rord  district.  South 
More,  and  Raumsdal,  were  summoned  to  meet.  King 
01^  came  there  with  a  great  many  people  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  ftom  the  eastward,  and  also  with  those  who 
had  joined  him  f^m  Rogaland  and  Hordaland.  When 
the  king  came  to  the  Thing,  he  proposed  to  them  there, 
as  elsewhere,  Christianity ;  and  as  the  king  had  such  a 
'powerful  host  with  him,  they  were  frightened.  The 
'king  offered  them  two  conditions, — either  to  accept 
Christianity,  or  to  fight.  But  the  bonders  saw  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  iight  the  king,  and  resolred, 
therefore,  that  all  the  people  should  agree  to  be  baptized. 
The  king  proceeded  afterwards  to  North  MOie,  and  bap- 
tized all  that  district.  He  then  sailed  to  Lade,  in  Dron- 
theim ;  had  the  temple  there  raied  to  the  ground ;  took 
all  the  ornaments  and  all  property  out  of  the  temple,  and 
firom  the  gods  in  it ;  and  among  other  things  the  great 
gold  ring  which  Earl  Hakon  had  ordered  to  be  made, 
and  which  hung  in  the  door  of  the  temple ;  and  then 
had  the  temple  burnt.  But  when  the  bonders  heard  of 
this,  they  sent  out  a  war-anow  as  a  token  through  the 
whole  district,  ordering  out  a  warlike  force,  and  intended 
to  meet  the  king  with  it.  In  the  meantime  King  Olaf 
sailed  with  a  war-force  out  of  the  Fiord  along  the  coast 
northward,  intending  to  proceed  to  Halogaland,  and 
baptize  there. 

What  became  of  King  Olafs  Irish  Queen  does 
not  appear ;  but  he  wished  now  to  espouse  Q^een 
Sigrid  in  Sweden,  somamed  the  Haughty;  so 
alter  a  few  more  baptismal  tours — 

Eariy  in  spring  King  Olaf  went  eastwards  to  Kong- 
helle  to  the  meeting  with  Queen  Sigrid ;  and  when  they 
met,  the  business  was  considered  alraut  which,  the  winter 
before,  they  had  held  communication,  namely,  their  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  business  seemed  likely  to  be  concluded. 
But  when  Olaf  insisted  that  Sigrid  should  let  herself  be 
baptized,  she  answered  thus : — **  I  must  not  part  fh>m 
the  faith  which  I  haTS  held,  and  my  forefothers  before 
■• ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  make  no  objection 
to  your  beliering  in  the  god  that  pleases  you  best." 


Then  King  Olaf  was  enraged,  and  answered  in  a  psnioB, 
**  Why  should  I  care  to  have  thee,  an  old  fiuied  wobiui, 
and  a  heathen  jade  1"  and  therewith  struck  her  ia  the 
face  with  his  glove  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  rose  op, 
and  they  parted.  Sigrid  said,  ''This  may  sobm  day  be 
thy  deMh."  The  king  set  off  to  Viken,  the  ^een  to 
Sweden. 

King  Olaf  was  particularly  inveterate  against 
certain  sorcerers,  and  got  rid  of  them  with  httle 
trouble,  by  first  making  them  all  dead  drank,  and 
then  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  they  were. 
One  warlock,  Eyyind — a  man  of  consequence,  who 
had  escaped  his  yengeance — wia  made  prisoner 

with  his  men  :— • 

Then  the  king  ordered  them  all  te  be  taken  out  to » 
skerry  which  was  under  water  in  fiood-tide,  and  there 
to  be  left  bound.  Eyrind  and  all  witii  himkfttheir 
liTCS  on  this  rock,  and  the  skeny  ia  still  called  ths 
Skerry  of  Shrieks. 

It  is  related  that  once  on  a  time  King  Olaf  wit  it  i 
feast  at  this  Angyaldsness,  and  one  eventide  there  e»me 
to  him  an  old  man  very  gifted  in  words,  and  with  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head.    He  was  eoe-eyed, 
and  had  something  to  tell  of  erery  land.    He  entered 
into  oonversation  with  the  king ;  and  as  the  kiii|foimd 
much  pleasure  in  the  guest's  speech,  he  asked  Uii  con- 
cerning many  things,  to  which  the  guest  gare  good 
answers;  and  the  king  sat  up  late  in  the  erening. 
Among  other  things,  the  king  adced  him  if  he  knew  ^ 
the.  Attgrald  had  been  who  had  given  his  name  hoth  to 
the  ness  and  to  the  house.    The  guest  replied,  that  thii 
Augrald  was  a  king,  and  a  Tery  raliant  man,  aad  that 
he  made  great  sacrifices  to  tu  cow  which  he  had  with 
him  whererer  he  went,  and  considered  it  good  for  Ini 
health  to  drink  her  milk.    This  same  King  Aagraklhad 
a  battle  with  a  king  called  Varin,  in  which  battle  Aug- 
yald  fell.     He  was  buried  under  a  mound  cloie  to  the 
house ;  **  and  there  stands  his  stone  over  him,  and  doN 
to  it  his  cow  also  is  laid."    Such  and  many  other  thbg^ 
and  aadent  erento,  the  king  inquired  after.  Now,wiia 
the  king  lukd  sat  late  inlo  the  night,  the  bishop  raaisded 
him  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  Idiijg  did  lo. 
But  after  the  king  was  undressed,  and  had  hud  hiaaelf 
in  bed,  the  guest  sat  upon  the  footstool  before  the  bed, 
and  still  spoke  long  with  the  king;  fbr  after  one  tale 
was  ended,  he  still  wanted  anew  one.    Then  the  hithop 
obserred  to  the  king,  it  was  time  to  go  to  deep,  aad  tbe 
king  did  so ;  and  the  guest  went  out    Soon  after  the 
king  awoke,  asked  for  the  gneet,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
called ;  but  the  guest  was  not  to  be  found.   The  Bon- 
ing after,  the  kmg  ordered  his  cook  and  ceUar-naater  to 
be  called,  and  asked  if  any  strange  person  had  beea  with 
them.    They  said,  that  as  they  were  making  readj  tbi 
meat  a  man  came  to  them,  and  obserred  that  they  weit 
cooking  very  poor  meat  Ibr  the  king's  table ;  wherenpoi 
he  gare  them  two  thick  and  fkt  pieces  of  beef,  wbia 
they  boiled  with  the  rest  of  the  meat.    Then  thekiag 
ordered  that  all  the  meat  should  be  thrown  awaj,  aad 
said  this  man  can  be  no  other  than  the  Odin  whom  the 
heathen  haye  so  long  worshipped;  aad  added,    bet 
Odin  shall  not  deceive  us." 

The  atrocities  committed  by  this  saTsge  mv^ 
hare  been  instigated  by  the  priests.  Yet  he  met 
with  resistance.  Here  we  find  the  gemiine  spint 
of  the  old  Norse,  who  will  not  be  coerced  eren  for 
their  good : — 

King  Olaf  coUeoted  a  great  amyiathe  eait  of  ihe 
country  towards  summer,  and  sailed  with  it  north  to 
NidaroB  in  the  Dronthelm  country.  From  theaoe  be 
sent  a  message-token  over  all  the  fiord,  calling  the  P«^ 
of  eight  different  districte  to  a  Thing ;  bat  the  beado* 
changed  the  Thing-token  into  a  war-token,  and  mi» 
together  all  men,  free  and  nnf^,  in  all  thsDroatlwA 
land.  Now  when  the  king  met  the  Thmg,  the  wMt 
people  came  ftilly  armed.  After  the  Thing  waa  a»tw, 
the  king  spoke,  and  invited  them  to  ad<q»t  ChiiafatBitT . 
but  he  had  only  spoken  a  short  time  when  the  bowien 
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etiXM  out  to  Um  to  be  sileiity  or  tliey  would  attaek  him 
aod  driye  him  away.  ^  We  did  lo,"  saidthey,  *^  with 
Hakon,  foeter-son  of  AthelBtan,  when  he  biouj^t  ns  the 
same  message,  and  we  held  him  in  quite  as  mudi  respect 
as  we  held  thee."  When  King  Obf  saw  how  incensed 
the  bonders  were,  and  that  they  had  such  a  war-force 
that  he  could  make  no  resistance,  he  turned  his  speech 
ae  If  he  would  giye  way  to  the  bonders. 

The  King  dissembled  his  wrath,  and  bided  his 
time : — 

King  Oiaf  lay  with  his  ships  in  the  riyer  Nid,  and  had 
thirty  yessels,  which  were  manned,  with  many  braye 
people ;  but  the  king  himself  was  often  at  Lade  with 
his  court  attendants.    As  the  time  now  was  approach- 
ing at  which  the  sacrifices  should  be  made  at  Miere,  the 
king  prepared  a  great  feast  at  Lade,  and  sent  a  message 
to  &  distriots  of  Strind,  Ghiladal,  and  out  to  Qrkadal, 
to  Invite  the  chiefs  and  other  great  bonders.    When  the 
feast  was  ready,  and  the  chieft  assembled,  there  was  a 
handsome  entertainment  the  first  eyening,  at  which 
plenty  of  liquor  went  round,  and  the  guests  were  made 
yery  drunk.    The  night  after  they  all  slept  in  peace. 
The  following  morning,  when  the  king  was  dressed,  he 
had  the  early  mass  sung  before  him ;  and  when  the  mass 
was  oyer,  ordered  to  sound  Uie  trumpets  for  a  House 
Thing :  upon  which  all  his  men  left  the  shipa  to  come  up 
to  mSb  Thing.    When  the  Thing  was  seated,  the  king 
stood  up,  and  spoke  thus : — **  We  held  a  Thing  at  Froste, 
and  there  I  inyited  the  bonders  to  idlow  themselyes  to 
be  baptised ;  but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  Inyited. me  to 
offinr  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  as  King  Hakon,  Athelstan's 
foeter-son,  had  done ;  and  thereafter  it  was  agreed  upon 
between  us  that  we  should  meet  at  MsBre,  and  there 
make  a  great  sacrifice.    Now  if  I,  along  with  you,  shall 
turn  again  to  making  sacrifice,  then  will  I  make  the 
greatest  of  sacrifices  that  are  in  use ;  and  I  will  saoifice 
men.    But  I  will  not  select  slaves  or  maleftMstors  for 
thls^  but  will  take  the  greatest  men  only  to  be  offered  to 
the  gods ;  and  for  this  I  select  Orm  Lyrgia  of  Medal- 
honse,  Styrkar  of  Gimsar,  Kaare  of  Gryting,  Asbiom 
Thorbergson  of  Vamess,  Orm  of  Lyra,  Haider  of  Skird- 
ingstedia  f  and  besides  these  he  named  five  others  of 
the  principal  men.    All  these,  he  said,  he  would  o£fer  in 
saerifice  to  the  gods  for  peace  and  a  frni^l  season ;  and 
ordered  them  to  be  laid  hold  of  immediately.    Now 
when  the  bonders  saw  that  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  make  head  against  the  king,  they  asked  for  peace, 
and  submitted  wholly  to  the  king's  pleasure.    So  it  was 
settled  that  all  the  bonders  who  had  oome  there  should 
be  baptised,  and  should  take  an  oath  to  the  king  to  hold 
by  the  right  fiuth,  and  to  renounce  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
Tjm  king  then  kept  all  these  men  as  hostages  who  came 
to  his  ftast,  until  they  sent  him  their  sons,  brotiwrs,  or 
other  near  relations. 

King  Olaf  went  in  with  all  his  forces  into  the  Dron- 
theim  country ;  and  when  he  came  to  Mmn  all  among 
the  ehie&  of  the  Drontheim  people,  who  were  most 
opposed  to  Christianity,  were  assembled,  and  had  with 
them  all  the  great  bonders  who  had  before  made  sacri- 
fice at  that  place.  There  was  thus  a  greater  multitude 
of  bonders  than  there  had  been  at  the  Froste  Thing. 
Now  the  king  let  the  people  be  summoned  to  the  Thing, 
where  both  parties  met  aimed ;  and  when  the  Thing  was 
seated,  the  king  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  told  the 
people  to  go  over  to  Christianity.  '  Jemskissgge  replies 
on  the  part  of  bonders,  and  says  that  the  vrill  of  the 
bonders  is  now,  as  formerly,  that  the  king  should  not 
break  their  laws.  <<We  want,  king,"  said  he,  <*  that 
thou  shonldst  offer  sacrifice,  as  other  kings  before  thee 
hare  dene."  All  the  bonders  applauded  Us  speech  with 
a  loud  shout,  and  said  they  would  have  all  things  ao- 
eordittg  to  what  Skingge  said.  Then  the  king  said  he 
vrovld  go  into  the  temple  of  their  gods  with  them,  and  see 
what  the  practices  were  when  they  sacrificed.  The 
boBders  thongfat  well  of  this  proceeding,  and  both  parties 
went  to  the  temple. 

New  King  Olaf  entered  into  the  temple  with  some  few 
of  his  men  and  a  ftw  bonders ;  and  when  the  king  came 
to  where  their  gods  were,  Tbor,  as  the  most  considered 
asMBg  their  godi ,  sat  there  adorned  with  gold  and  sUver. 


The  king  lifted  up  his  gold-inlaid  axe  which  he  carried 
in  htS'huids,  and  struck  Ther  so  tiiat  the  image  rolled 
down  tmn.  its  seat.  Then  the  king's  men  turned  to  and 
threw  down  all  the  gods  from  their  seats ;  and  whUe  the 
king  was  in  the  temple,  JemskioBgge  was  killed  outside 
of  the  temple  doors,  and  the  king's  men  did  it.  When 
the  Idttg  came  forth  out  of  the  temple  he  oflbred  the 
bonders  two  conditions, — that  all  should  accept  of  Chris- 
tianity forthwith,  or  that  they  should  fi^t  vrith  him. 
But  as  Ski»gge  was  killed,  there  was  no  leader  in  the 
bonders'  army  to  raise  the  banner  against  Kiiig  Olaf;  so 
they  took  the  other  condition,  to  surrender  to  the  king's 
will  and  obey  his  order.  Then  King  Olaf  had  all  the 
people  present  baptized,  and  took  hostages  from  them 
for  their  remaining  true  to  Christianity ;  and  he  sent  his 
men  round  to  every  district,  and  no  man  in  the  Dron- 
theim country  opposed  Christianity,  but  all  people  tocdc 

baptism. 

King  Olaf  appointed  a  meeting  vrith  the  relations  of 
JemskiiBgge,  and  offered  them  the  compensation  or 
penalty  for  his  bloodshed ;  for  there  were  many  bold 
men  who  had  an  interest  in  that  business.  Jemskimgge 
had  a  daughter  called  Gudrun ;  and  at  last  it  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties  that  the  king  should  take  her 
in  marriage.  When  the  wedding-day  came  King  Olaf 
and  Gudrun  went  to  bed  together.  As  soon  as  Gudrun, 
the  first  night  they  lay  together,  thought  the  king  was 
asleep,  she  drew  a  knife,  with  which  she  intended  to  run 
him  tlm>ugh ;  but  the  Idng  saw  it,  took  the  knife  from 
her,  got  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  his  men,  and  told  tiiem 
what  had  happened.  Gudrun  also  took  her  clothes,  and 
went  away  along  with  all  her  men  who  had  followed  her 
thither.   Gudrun  never  came  into  the  kind's  bed  again. 

The  same  autumn  King  Olaf  laid  the  keel  of  a  great 
long-ehip  out  on  the  strand  at  the  river  Nid.  It  was-a 
snsScke ;  and  he  employed  many  carpenters  upon  her,  so 
that  early  in  winter  the  vessel  was  ready.  It  had  thirty 
benches  for  rowers,  was  high  in  stem  and  stem,  but  was 
not  broad.    The  king  called  this  ship  the  Crane.. 

Such  was  the  first  Christian  missionary  to  lee- 
land.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Northern  heathen 
rejected  a  religion  propagated  by  such  apostles? 
The  king  had  threatened  to  visit  ihe  Halogalandersy 
to  see  if  he  could  not  punish  those  who  rejected 
Chiistianlty.  Eyvind  Kinnoif  had  been  particu- 
larly  obstinate  in  Paganism,  and  King  Olaf  had 
him  kidnapped,  and  brought  to  Nidaxosy  where 
Olaf  then  was : — 

Eyvind  was  brought  up  to  a  conference  with  the  king, 
who  asked  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  baptised,  like  other 
people ;  but  Eyvind  decidedly  answered  he  would  not. 
The  king  still,  with  persuasive  words,  urged  him  to  ac- 
cept Christianity,  and  both  he  and  the  bishop  used  many 
suitable  arguments ;  but  Eyvind  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  moved.  The  king  offered  him  gifts  and  great 
fiefi^  but  Eyvind  refused  all.  Then  the  Ung  threatened 
him  with  tortures  and  death,  but  Eyvind  was  steadfast. 
Then  the  king  ordered  a  pan  of  glowing  coals  to  be 
placed  upon  Eyvind's  belly,  which  burst  asunder.  Ey- 
vind cried,  **  Ttik»  away  the  pan,  and  I  will  say  some- 
thing before  I  die,"  which  also  was  done.  The  king 
said,  *<Wilt  thou  now,  Eyvind,  believe  in  Christ!" 
'*  No,"  said  Eyvind,  **  I  can  take  no  baptism ;  for  I  am 
an  evil  spirit  put  into  a  man's  body  by  Lapland  sorcery, 
because  in  no  other  way  could  my  fitther  and  mother 
have  a  child."  With  that  died  Eyvind,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  greatest  sorcerers. 

Whoever  successfully  opposed  King  Olaf  *s  Chris- 
tian progress  were  made  out  to  be  idolaters  and 
sorcerers,  who,  by  their  incantations,  raised  storms, 
spread  mists,  and  caused  destruction  to  the  king's 
ships,  or  warriors.  One  Raud — a  noted  Pagan — 
nused  an  awful  storm  in  the  Salteniiord,  to  allay 
which — 

Bishop  Sigurd  took  all  his  massrobes  and  wentforwatd 
to  the  bow  of  the  king's  ship ;  ordered  taperstobe  lighted, 
and  incense  to  be  brought  out.    Then  he  set  the  eruoifiz 
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upon  the  stem  of  the  Tesiel,  read  the  Erangelistand  many 
prayers,  hesprinkled  the  whole  ehip  with  holy  water, 
and  then  ordered  the  ship-tent  to  he  stowed  away,  and 
to  row  into  the  fiord.  The  king  ordered  all  the  other 
ships  to  follow  him.  Now  when  all  was  ready  on  board 
the  Crane  to  row,  she  went  into  the  fiord  withont  the 
rowers  finding  any  wind ;  and  the  sea  was  onrled  about 
their  keel- track  like  as  in  a  calm,  so  quiet  and  still  was 
the  water ;  yet  on  eaeh  side  of  them  the  wafes  were 
lashing  up  so  high  that  they  hid  the  sight  of  the  moun- 
tains. And  so  the  one  ship  followed  the  other  in  the 
smooth  sea-track  ;  and  they  proceeded  this  way  the 
whole  day  and  night,  until  they  reached  God5  Isle.  Now 
when  they  came  to  Raud's  house,  his  great  ship,  the 
Dragon,  was  afloat  dose  to  the  land.  King  Olaf  went 
up  to  the  house  immediately  with  his  people ;  made  an 
attack  on  the  loft  in  which  Raud  was  sleeping,  and  broke 
it  open.  The  men  rushed  in  :  Raud  was  taken  and 
hound,  and  of  the  people  with  him  some  were  killed  and 
some  made  prisoners.  Then  the  king's  men  went  to  a  lodg- 
ing in  which  Raud's  house-servants  slept,  and  killed  some, 
hound  others,  and  beat  others.  Then  the  king  ordered 
Raud  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  offered  him  baptism. 
**  And,"  says  the  king,  **  I  will  not  take  thy  property 
from  thee,  but  rather  be  thy  ftiend,  if  thou  wilt  make 
thyself  worthy  to  be  so."  Raud  exclaimed  with  all  his 
might  against  tlus  proposal,  saying  he  would  neyer  be- 
liere  in  Christ,  and  making  his  scoff  of  God.  Then  the 
king  was  wroth,  and  said  Rand  should  die  the  worst  of 
deaths.  And  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  bound  to  a 
beam  of  wood,  with  his  fkce  uppermost,  and  a  round  pin 
of  wood  to  be  set  between  his  teeth  to  force  his  mouth 
open.  Then  the  king  ordered  an  adder  to  be  stuck  into 
the  mouth  of  him ;  but  the  serpent  would  not  go  into 
his  month,  but  shrunk  back  when  Raud  breathed  against 
II  Now  the  king  ordered  a  hollow  branch  of  an  angelica 
root  to  be  stuck  into  Rand's  mouth  ;  others  say  the  king 
put  his  horn  into  his  month,  and  forced  the  serpent  to  go 
in  by  holding  a  red-hot  iron  before  the  opening.  So  the 
serpent  crept  into  the  mouth  of  Rand  and  down  his 
throat,  and  gnawed  its  way  out  of  his  side ;  and  thus 
Raud  perished.  King  Olaf  took  here  much  gold  and 
aiker,  and  other  property  of  weapons,  and  many  sorts  of 
precious  effects ;  and  all  the  men  who  were  with  Raud 
he  either  had  baptised,  or,  if  they  refused,  had  them 
killed  or  tortured.  Then  the  king  took  the  dragon-ship 
which  Raud  had  owned,  and  steered  it  himself,  for  it 
was  a  much  larger  and  handsomer  vessel  than  the  Crane. 

The  same  harvest  Thangbrand  the 

priest  came  back  from  Iceland  to  King  Olaf^  and  told 
the  111  success  of  his  journey  ;  namely,  that  the  Ice- 
landers had  made  lampoons  about  him  ;  and  that  some 
even  sought  to  kill  him,  and  there  was  lictle  hope  of 
that  country  ever  being  made  Christian.  King  Olaf  was 
80  enraged  at  this,  that  he  ordered  all  the  Icelanders  to 
be  assembled  by  sound  of  horn,  and  was  going  to  kill  all 
who  were  in  the  town ;  but  Kiartan,  Gissnr,  and  Hialte, 
with  the  other  Icelanders  who  had  become  Christians, 
went  to  him,  and  said, "  King,  thou  must  not  tail  from 
thy  word, — that  however  much  any  man  may  irritate 
thee,  thou  wilt  forgive  him  if  he  turn  from  heathenism 
and  become  Christian."  .....  King  Olaf  was 
more  expert  in  all  exercises  than  any  man  in  Norway 
whose  memory  is  preserved  to  us  in  sagas  ;  and  he  v^is 
stronger  and  more  agile  than  most  men,  and  many  stories 

are  written  down  about  it King  Olaf  could 

run  across  the  oars  outside  of  the  vessel  while  his  men 
were  rowing  the  Serpent.  He  could  play  with  three 
daggers,  so  that  one  was  always  in  the  air,  and  he  took 
the  one  falling  by  the  handle.  He  could  walk  all  round 
upon  the  ship's  rails,  could  strike  and  cut  equally  well 
with  both  hands,  and  could  cast  two  spears  at  once. 
King  Olaf  was  a  very  merry,  frolicsome  man  ;  gay  and 
social ;  had  great  taste  in  everything  ;  was  very  gener- 
ous ;  was  very  finical  in  his  dress,  but  in  battle  he  ex- 
ceeded all  in  bravery.  He  vras  distinguished  for  cruelty 
when  he  was  enraged,  and  tortured  many  of  his  ene- 
mies. Some  he  burnt  in  fire  ;  some  he  had  torn  in 
pieces  by  mad  dogs ;  some  he  had  mutilated  or  cast 
d«wii  firoxa  high  precipices,    Oa  this  Moouat  bii  frieadf 


were  attached  to  him  warmly,  and  his  enemies  htaed 
him  greatly  ;  and  thus  he  made  such  a  fortunate  advance 
in  his  undertakings,  for  some  obeyed  his  will  out  of  the 
friendliest  zeal,  and  others  out  of  dread. 

After  this,  King  Olaf  cut  off  King  Gudrod,  (the 
last  of  the  turbulent  sons  of  £ric  Bloody-axe  and 
Gunhild  the  Mother  of  Kings,)  who  had  sailed  from 
England  to  invade  and  plunder  Norway.  The  king 
also  built  the  famous  Lang  Serpent,  the  largest 
ship  ever  seen  in  that  country ;  the  keel  being 
seventy-four  ells.  Its  knee-beams  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  days  of  Snorro,  who  records  its  great 
dimensions.  The  building  of  this  vessel  shows  that 
the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  poetry,  were  cultivated 
by  these  Pagans  of  the  tenth  century.  There  was 
even  division  of  labour.  There  were  *^some  to 
fell  wood,  some  to  shape  it,  some  to  make  nails, 
some  to  carry  timber,  and  all  that  was  used  was  of 
the  best."  King  Olaf  afterwards  married  a  sister 
of  the  Danish  King  Swend,  Thyri,  who  came  to 
his  court  in  distress,  and  upbraided  him  that  he 
would  not  revenge  her  wrongs  upon  her  brother, 
and  recover  her  property  in  Vendland.  This  trait 
is  characteristic  of  the  age : — 

The  king,  one  day,  early  in  spring  vras  walking  in  the 
street,  and  met  a  man  in  the  market  ,with  many,  and 
for  that  early  season,  remarkably  large  angelica  roots. 
The  king  took  a  great  stalk  of  the  angelica  in  his  hand, 
and  went  home  to  Queen  Thyri's  lodging.  Thyri  sat  in 
her  room  weeping  as  the  king  came  in.  The  king  said, 
"  See  here,  queen,  is  a  great  angelica  stalk,  which  I  give 
thee."  She  threw  it  away,  and  said, "  A  greater  pre* 
sent  Harald  Gormscm  gave  to  my  mother  ;  and  he  was 
not  afruid  to  go  out  of  the  land  and  take  his  own.  That 
was  shown  when  he  came  here  to  Norway,  and  laid 
waste  the  greatest  part  of  the  land,  and  seized  on  all  the 
soatt  and  revenues  I  and  thou  darest  not  go  across  the 
Danish  dominions  for  this  brother  of  mine.  King  Swend." 
As  she  spoke  thus.  King  Olaf  sprang  up,  and  answered 
with  a  loud  oath,  **  Never  did  I  fear  thy  brother  King 
Swend }  and  if  we  meet  he  shall  give  way  before  me  ! " 

King  Olaf  forthwith  summoned  his  leading  men, 
mustered  his  followers^  and  launched  the  Lonff 
Serpent,  with  a  famous  crew  of  valiant  men,  hav- 
ing very  hard  names — ^the  chosen  of  his  warriors. 
In  the  meantime  he  did  not  neglect  his  business  of 
baptizing,  but  sent  deputies  and  priests  again  to 
Iceland,  and  also  to  Greenland,  and  sailing  off  with 
a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  passed  Denmark,  and  through 
the  Sound  to  Vendland,  where  he  met  with  many 
of  his  old  friends,  as  this  was  the  country  of  his 
first  wife.  Women  were,  on  both  sides,  the  sole 
cause  of  this  war  ;  for  Sigrid  the  Haughty,  whom 
King  Olaf  had  struck  in  the  face,  and  called  **  an 
old  jade"  because  she  would  not  agree  to  become 
a  Christian,  and  marry  him,  was  now  the  Queen 
of  Swend,  so  she — 

Urged  King  Swend  much  to  give  battle  to  King 
Olaf  Tryggvesson  ;  saying  that  he  had  reason  enough, 
as  Olaf  had  married  his  sister  Thyri  without  his  leave, 
''  and  that  your  predecessors  would  not  have  submitted 
to.''  Such  persuasions  Sigrid  had  often  in  her  mouth  ; 
and  at  last  she  brought  it  so  fiar  that  Swend  resolved 
firmly  on  doing  so. 

So,  early  in  the  following  spring.  King  Swend 
formed  a  coalition  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Karl  Eric.  Their  combined  fleets  intercepted 
King  Olaf's  grand  floating  armament  as  it  re- 
turned to  Norway,  and  a  desperate  sea-fight  en- 
sued. In  a  note  appended  to  the  description  of 
the  figbty  Mr,  Laisg  remarka-*- 
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Tb«  mode  of  fij;]iting  in  sea  Utiles  appears,  from  tbia 
and  many  other  descriptions,  to  have  been  for  each 
psjrtjr  to  biod  together  the  stems  and  stems  of  their  own 
ships,  forming  them  thns  into  a  compact  body  as  soon  aa 
the  fleets  eame  within  fighting  diBtanoe,  or  within  spears' 
throw.  They  appear  to  have  foaght  principally  from 
the  forecastles ;  and  to  haye  used  grappling-irons  for 
dragging  a  Tcssel  oat  of  the  line,  or  within  boarding 
distance. 

Saorro  Sturleson's  sea-fights  puts  one  quite  out 
of  conceit  with  those  of  Cooper  the  American  no- 
relist.  Captain  Marryat,  or  any  one  else.  We 
can  give  but  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  deadly  con- 
test presented  with  so  much  animation  by  Snorro— 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  seTcrest  told  of,  and  many 
were  the  people  slain.  The  forecastle  men  of  the  Long 
Serpent,  the  little  Serpent,  and  the  Crane,  threw  grap- 
plings  and  stem  chains  into  King  Swend's  ship,  and  used 
their  weapons  well  against  the  people  standing  below 
them,  for  they  cleared  the  decks  of  all  the  ships  they 
coold  lay  fast  hold  of;  and  King  Swend,  and  all  the 
men  who  esoaped,  fled  to  other  vessels,  and  laid  them- 
selyes  ont  of  bow-shot.  It  went  with  this  foroe  Jast  as 
King  Olaf  Tryggresson  had  foreseen.  Then  King  Olaf 
the  Swede  laid  himself  in  their  place ;  bat  when  he 
eame  near  the  great  ships  it  went  with  him  as  with 
them,  Ibr  he  lost  many  men  and  some  ships,  and  was 
obliged  to  get  away.  Bat  Earl  Eric  laid  the  Iron  Beard 
side  by  aide  with  the  outermost  of  King  Olaf  s  ships, 
thinned  it  of  men,  cut  the  cables  and  let  it  drive.  Then 
he  laid  alongside  of  the  next,  and  foaght  until  he  had 
cleared  it  of  men  also.  Now  all  the  people  who  were  in 
the  smaller  ships  began  to  run  into  the  larger,  and  the 
earl  cut  them  loose  as  fast  as  he  cleared  them  of  men. 
The  Danes  and  Swedes  laid  themselves  now  ont  of  shoot- 
ing distance  all  around  Olafs  ship  ;  but  Earl  Eric  lay 
always  close  alongside  of  the  ships;  and  used  his  swords 
and  battle-axes,  and  as  fast  as  people  Ml  in  his  vessel, 
others,  Danes  and  Swedes,  came  in  their  place.  So  says 
Haldor  :— 

**  Sharp  was  the  daog  of  shield  and  sword, 
And  •hriU  the  long  of  spears  on  board,"  &c. 

Then  the  flght  became  most  severe,  and  many  people 
fell.  But  at  last  it  came  to  this,  that  all  King  Olaf 
Tryggvesson's  ships  were  cleared  of  men  except  the 
Long  Serpent,  on  board  of  which  all  who  could  still 
carry  their  arms  were  gathered.  Then  Iron  Beard  lav 
side  by  side  with  the  l^rpent,  and  the  fight  went  on  with 
battle-axe  and  sword.    So  says  Haldor : 

**  Hard  pressed  on  every  side  by  foes, 

The  Serpent  reels  beneath  the  Slows  : 

Crash  go  the  shields  aronnd  the  bow  f 

Breast-plates  and  breaatspiereed  thro'  and  thro'  I 

In  the  sword-storm  the  Holm  beside, 

The  Iron  Beard  lay  alongside 

The  king's  Long  Swrpent  of  the  sea— 

Fate  gave  the  earl  the  vietoiy.** 

Earl  Erio  was  in  the  forehold  of  his  ship,  where  a 
cover  of  shields  had  been  set  up.  In  the  fight,  both 
hewing  weapons,  sword,  and  axe,  and  the  thrust  of 
spears  had  been  used ;  and  all  that  eould  be  used  as 
weapon  for  casting  was  cast.  Some  used  bows,  some 
threw  spears  with  the  hand.  So  many  weapons  were 
cast  into  the  Serpent,  and  so  thick  flew  spears  and 
arrows,  that  the  diields  could  scarcely  receive  them  ; 
fbr  on  all  sides  the  Serpent  was  surrounded  by  war 
ships.  Then  King  OlaTs  men  became  so  mad  with  rage, 
that  they  ran  on  board  of  the  enemies'  ships^  t<vget  at 
the  people  with  stroke  of  sword  and  kill  them.     .    . 

.  .  .  Einar  Tambarskelver,  one  of  the  sharpest  of 
bow-diooters,  stood  by  the  mast,  and  shot  with  his  bow. 
finar  shot  an  arrow  at  Earl  Erie,  which  hit  the  tiller- 
end  just  above  the  earl's  head  so  hard  that  it  entered 
the  wood  up  to  the  arrow-shaft.  The  earl  looked  that 
way,  and  asked  if  they  knew  who  had  shot ;  and  at  the 
nme  moment  another  arrow  flew  between  his  hand  and 
Ids  side,  and  into  the  stuffing  of  the  chiefs  stool,  so  that 
the  barb  stood  far  out  on  the  other  side.      Then  said 

tbeearl  to  a  uma  caUtd  Fiv-h&(  99m$  »jlm  was  of 


Finn  (Laplander)  race,  and  was  a  superior  archer^— 
**  Shoot  that  tall  man  by  the  mast."  Fin  shot ;  and  the 
arrow  hit  the  middle  of  Einar's  bow  just  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Einar  was  drawing  it,  and  the  bow  was  split 
in  two  parts. 

<<  What  is  that,"  cried  King  Olaf,  ''that  broke  with 
such  a  noise  V* 

**  Norway,  king,  firom  thy  hands,"  cried  Einar. 

*  No !  not  qaite  so  mach  as  that,"  says  the  king ; 
**  take  my  bow,  and  shoot,"  flinging  the  bow  to  him. 

Einar  took  the  bow,  and  drew  it  over  the  head  of  the 
arrow.  ^  Too  weak,  too  weak,"  said  he,  **  for  the  bow 
of  a  mighty  king  !"  and,  throwing  the  bow  aside,  he  took 
sword  and  shield,  and  fought  valiantly. 

The  king  stood  on  the  gangways  of  the  Long  Serpent, 
and  shot  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  sometimes  with 
the  bow,  sometimes  with  the  spear,  and  always  throwing 
two  spears  at  once.  He  looked  down  over  the  ship's 
side,  and  saw  that  his  men  struck  briskly  with  their 
swords,  and  yet  woanded  but  seldom.  Then  he  called 
aloud,  **  Why  do  ye  strike  so  gently  that  ye  seldom 
cut  t"  One  among  the  people  answered, "  'the  swords 
are  blunt  and  full  of  notches."  Then  the  king  went 
down  into  the  forehold,  opened  the  chest  under  the 
throne,  and  took  out  many  sharp  swords,  which  he 
handed  to  his  men ;  but,  as  he  stretched  down  his  right 
hand  with  them,  some  observed  that  blood  was  running 
down  under  his  steel  glove,  but  no  one  knew  where  he 

was  wounded Now  when  Earl  Eric  saw 

there  were  but  few  people  remaining  beside  the  ship's 
mast,  he  determined  to  board ;  and  he  entered  the  Ser- 
pent with  four  others.  Then  came  Hyming,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  and  some  others  against  him,  and  there 
was  the  most  severe  combat ;  and  at  last  the  earl  was 
forced  to  leap  back  on  board  the  Iron  Beard  again,  and 
some  who  had  accompanied  him  were  killed,  and  others 
wounded. 

Now  tl^e  flght  became  hot  indeed,  and  many  men  fell 
on  board  the  Serpent ;  and  the  men  on  board  of  her  be- 
gan to  be  thinned  off,  and  the  defence  to  be  weaker. 
The  earl  resolved  to  board  the  Serpent  again,  and  again 
he  met  with  a  warm  reception.  When  the  forecastle 
men  of  the  Serpent  saw  what  he  was  doing,  they  went 
aft  and  made  a  desperate  fight ;  but  so  many  men  of  the 
Serpent  had  fallen,  that  the  ship's  sides  were  in  many 
places  quite  bare  of  defenders ;  and  the  earl's  men  poured 
in  all  around  into  the  vessel,  and  all  the  men  who  were 
still  able  to  defend  the  ship  crowded  aft  to  the  king,  and 
arrayed  themselves  for  his  defence.  Scf  eays  Haldor  the 
Unchristian : — 

^  Brie  cheers  on  his  men, — 

<  On  to  the  charge  againl ' 

The  gallant  few 

Of  Olaf 'I  crew 

Must  refnge  take 

On  the  quarter-deck. 

Around  the  king 

Thev  stand  in  ring ; 

Their  shields  enclose 

The  king  from  foes, 

And  the  few  who  still  remain 

Fiffht  madly,  but  in  vain. 

Ene  cheers  on  his  men — 

'  On  to  tile  chaigB  again !  '** 

Kolbiom  the  marshal,  who  had  on  elothes  and  anns 
like  the  king's,  and  was  a  remarkably  stent  and  hand- 
some man,  went  up  to  the  king  on  the  quarter-deck. 
The  battle  was  still  going  on  fiercely  even  in  the  fore- 
hold.  But  as  many  of  the  earl's  men  had  now  got  into 
the  Serpent  as  could  find  room,  and  his  ships  lay  iJl 
round  her,  and  few  were  the  people  left  in  the  Serpent 
for  defence  against  so  great  a  force  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
most  of  the  Serpent *s  men  fell,  brave  and  stout  though 
they  were.  King  Olaf  and  Kolbiom  the  marshal  both 
sprang  overboard,  each  on  his  own  side  of  the  ship; 
but  the  earl's  men  had  laid  out  boats  around  the  Serpent^ 
and  killed  those  who  leaped  overboard.  Now  when  the 
king  had  sprung  overboard,  they  tried  to  seize  him  with 
their  hands,  and  bring  him  to  Earl  Eric ;  but  King  Olaf 
threw  his  shield  over  his  head,  and  sank  beneath  the 

yraters,   K^lbioin  held  bis  shield  behind  him  tt  fW^^ 
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himself  from  the  spean  east  at  Um  from  the  sliipe  whieh 
lay  round  the  Serpent,  and  he  feU  ao  upon  his  shield 
that  it  came  under  him,  so  that  he  eonld  not  sink  so 
qniekly.  He  was  thus  taken  and  hronght  into  a  boat, 
and  they  snpposed  he  was  the  king.  He  was  brought 
before  the  earl ;  and  when  the  earl  saw  it  was  Kolbiom, 
and  not  the  king,  he  gare  him  his  life.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, all  of  KUig  OlaTs  men  who  were  in  life  sprang 
oyerboard  from  the  Serpent;  and  Thorkel  Neila,  the 
king's  brother,  was  the  last  of  all  the  men  who  sprang 
oferboard.  It  is  thus  told  concerning  the  king  by  Hal- 
fred: — 

**  Tlw  Serpent  and  the  Crane 

Lay  wreeks  unon  the  main. 

On  hia  iword  ne  cast  a  glance, — 

With  it  he  law  no  ehanoe. 

To  his  manbal,  who  of  yore 

Many  a  war-ehance  had  come  o*er, 

He  ipoke  a  word — then  drew  in  breath. 

And  sprang  to  his  deep-sea  death.** 
There  is  no  doubt  that  King  Olaf  perished  in 
the  waves ;  but  his  fate,  like  that  of  some  other 
unfortunate  kings,  does  not  seem  to  haye  been 
clearly  ascertained,  and  accordingly  many  rumoars 
preyailed  of  his  escape,  together  with  tales  of  his 
death.    One  of  the  scalds  concludes, 

^  What  people  wish  they  soon  belicTe." 

But,  remarks  Snorro— *'  however  this  may  be, 

King  Olaf  Tryggveeson  never  came  back  to  Norway 

again."    The  Scaldic,  or  Gazette  account  of  those 

days  of  battle,  concludes — 

'*  Olaf,  with  elittering  helmet  crowned. 
Had  steered  Die  Serpent  throogh  the  Sound; 
And  people  dressed  their  boats,  and  cheered, 
As  Olaf  *s  fleet  in  splendour  steered. 
But  the  descendant  of  great  Hemming, 
Whose  race  tells  many  a  gallant  sea-ung, 
His  blue  sword  in  red  life-blood  stained. 
And  bravely  01af*s  long-ship  gained.** 

The  victors  portioned  the  kingdom  among  them; 
Earl  Eric  holding  the  government  for  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  kings.  They  were  baptized;  but, 
though  professing  Chxistians,  exceedingly  tolerant 
to  their  Pagan  subjects,  and  faithful  observers  of 
the  old  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 

The  Seventh  Saga,  that  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint^ 
was  that  which  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Laing 
to  these  racy  old  chronicles.  The  holy  and  cele- 
brated Olaf  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Harold 
Haarfager;  though  a  friendless  boy,  brought  up 
by  Sigurd  Syr,  a  man  of  note  and  great  wealth, 
who  had  married  his  mother.  He  was  first  called 
«  Olaf  the  Thick."  He  was  middle-sized,  strong, 
and  thidt^  with  light  hair,  a  broad  ruddy  face, 
and  fine  and  piercing  eyes.  He  was  precocious, 
brave,  eloquent,  ready-witted,  expert  in  martial 
exercises,  and  an  adept  in  all  sorts  of  smith's  work, 
which  was  the  highest  acoompUshment  of  a  chief. 
He  had  found  an  able  instructor  and  auxiliary  in 
Rane  ^^  the  Far  TraveUed."  Having  obtained  a 
ship,  he  set  forth  to  try  hb  fortune  as  a  viking, 
and  levied  scatt,  or  plundered  as  bravely  and  suc- 
cessfully as  any  of  his  royal  ancestors.  King  Ethel- 
red  was  then  invaded  by  Svend,  **  Forked  Beard," 
who  with  his  Danes  had  conquered  his  territory, 
and  now  held  London.  Swend  died  suddenly,  slain, 
as  was  said,  by  supernatural  influence,  for  his  pa- 
ganism ;  and  Ethelred,  then  in  Flanders,  was  joined 
by  Olaf  and  other  auxiliaries,  in  attempting  to 
wrest  his  kingdom  from  the  conquerors.  What 
follows  must  be  read  with  great  interest  by  £ng^ 
lishmen. 


They  steered  first  to  London,  and  sailed  into  the 
Thames  with  their  fleet ;  but  the  Danes  had  a  castle 
within.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  a  great  trad- 
ing place,  which  is  called  Sudrviki.*  There  the  Danes 
hi^  raised  a  great  work,  dug  laige  ditches,  and  within 
had  built  a  bulwark  of  stone,  timber,  and  torf,  -where 
they  had  stationed  a  strong  army.  -  King  Ethelred 
ordered  a  great  assault ;  but  the  Danes  defended  them- 
selves bravely,  and  King  Ethelred  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  Between  the  castle  and  Sonthwark  there  was  a 
bridge,  so  broad  that  two  wagons  could  pass  each  other 
upon  it.  On  the  bridge  were  raised  barricades,  both 
towers  and  wooden  parapets,  in  the  dirsetion  of  the 
river,  which  were  nearly  breast  high  ;  and  under  the 
bridge  were  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  Now  when  the  attack  was  made  the  troops  stood 
on  the  bridge  everywhere,  and  delbided  themselves; 
King  Ethelred  was  very  aazions  to  get  posswsloii 
of  the  bridge,  and  he  called  together  all  the  chiefb  to 
consult  how  they  should  get  the  bridge  broken  down. 
Then  said  King  Olaf  he  wonld  attempt  to  lay  his  fleet 
alongside  of  it,  if  the  other  ships  would  do  the  same.  It 
was  then  determined  in  this  council  that  they  should  lay 
their  war  forces  under  the  bridge;  and  each  made  him- 
self ready  with  ships  and  men. 

King  Olaf  ordered  great  platforms  of  floating  wood 
to  be  tied  together  witii  hasel  bands,  and  fbr  this  he 
took  down  old  houses ;  and  with  these,  as  a  roof,  he 
covered  over  his  ships  so  widely,  that  it  reached  over 
the  ships'  sides.  Under  this  screen  he  set  pillars  so 
high  and  stout,  that  there  both  was  room  Ibr  swinging 
their  swords,  and  the  roofs  were  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  stones  cast  down  upon  them.  Now,  when  the 
fleet  and  men  were  ready,  they  rowed  up  along  the  river; 
but  when  they  came  near  the  bridge,  there  were  cast 
down  upon  them  so  many  stones  and  missile  weapons; 
such  as  arrows  and  spears,  that  neither  helmet  nor  shield 
could  hold  out  agaiust  it ;  and  the  riiips  themselves  ware 
so  greatly  damaged,  that  many  retreated  ont  of  it.  Bni 
King  Olit,  and  the  Northmen's  fleet  with  him,  rowed 
quite  up  under  the  bridge,  laid  their  cables  aMmnd  the 
piles  which  supported  it,  and  then  rowed  off  with  all  the 
ships  as  hard  as  they  could  down  the  stream.  The  piles 
were  thus  shaken  in  the  bottom,  and  were  loosened 
under  the  bridge.  Now  as  the  armed  troops  stood  thick 
of  men  upon  the  bridge,  and  there  were .  liikewise  many 
heaps  of  stones  and  other  weapons  upon  it,  and  the  piles 
under  it  being  loosened  and  broken,  the  bridge  gave  way ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  men  upon  it  fril  into  the  river, 
and  all  the  others  fled,  some  into  the  castle,  some  into 
Southwark.  Thereafter  Southwark  was  stormed  and 
taken.  Now  when  the  people  in  the  castle  saw  that  the 
river  Thames  was  mastered,  and  that  they  oonld  not 
hinder  the  passage  of  ships  up  into  the  eountoy,  they  be- 
came afraid,  surrendered  the  tower,  and  took  Ethelred 
to  be  their  king.    So  says  Ottsr  Swarte : — 

**  London  Bridge  is  broken  down, — 

Qold  is  won,  and  bright  rentfwn. 
Shields  resounding, 
Wai^homs  sounding, 

Hildv  shouting  in  the  din  1 
Arrows  singing, 
Mail-coats  ringing — 

Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win  !  ** 

**  King  Ethelred  has  found  a  6iend : 
Brave  Olaf  will  his  throne  defend.** 

King  Olaf  passed  all  the  wmter  with  Kuig  Ethelred, 
and  hsui  a  great  battle  at  Hringmara  Heath  f  in  Ulfkel's 
land,  the  domain  which  Ulfkel  Snelling  at  that  time 
held ;  and  here  again  the  king  was  victorious. 

King  Olaf,  as  commander  of  the  Foxces,  was 
now  more  a  king  than  Ethelred.  He  atoimed 
Canterbury,  and  sailed  round  the  coast,  taking 
scatt,  and  plundering  where  it  was  refused.  After- 
wards he  plundered  and  burnt  on  the  French  coast, 
and  had  aidvanced  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in- 

*  Soudiwark. 

f  Ashdown  in  Kent,  and  Assington  in  Essex,  have  each 
been  taken  by  antiquaries  for  this  battle-fiekU 
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tending  to  traTol  to  Jorasaleniy  when,  in  a  warning 
dream,  a  rdmarkable  person,  of  a  terrible  appear- 
ance, came  to  him,  and  told  him  '*  to  return  to  his 
udal,  for  he  should  be  king  of  Norway."  It  was 
BOW  fifteen  years  since  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson  had 
perished  in  the  sea-fight  mentioned  above;  and  all 
this  while,  the  Earls  had  ruled  Norway  under  the 
kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  but  the  bonders 
longed  for  freedom  and  national  independence, 
and  were  ready  to  welcome  a  deliverer.  After  per- 
forming many  acts  of  prowess  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, Oiaf  set  out  to  conquer  his  native  country. 
Earl  Hakon  ^as  surprised  and  taken,  and  quietly 
submitted  to  him  on  being  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace.  And  here  we  must  have  one  more  peep  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Northmen  in  those  primi- 
tive times. 

King  Olaf  went  now  eastward  along  the  Isnd,  holding 
Things  with  the  bonders  all  over  the  oonntry.  Many 
went  willingly  with  him;  bnt  some,  who  were  Earl 
Swend's  friends  or  rehitions,  spoke  against  htm.  There- 
fore King  Olaf  sailed  in  all  haste  eastward  to  Viken; 
went  in  there  with  his  ships;  set  them  on  the  land;  and 
prooeeded  np  the  country,  in  order  to  meet  his  step- 
fiUher,  Sigord  Syr.  When  he  came  to  Westfold,  he  was 
received  in  a  friendly  way  by  many  who  had  been  his 
Cher's  friends  or  acquaintances;  and  also  there  and  in 
Folden  were  many  of  his  family.  In  Autumn  he  pro- 
oeeded up  the  country  to  his  stepfather  King  Sigurd's, 
and  eame  there  one  day  very  early.  As  Olaf  was  com- 
ing near  to  the  house,  some  of  the  servants  ran  before- 
bMd  to  the  hoose,  and  into  the  room.  OlaTs  mother, 
Aasta,  was  sitting  in  the  room,  and  around  her  some  of 
her  girls.  When  the  servants  told  her  of  King  Olafa 
approach,  and  thai  he  might  soon  be  expected,  Aasta 
stood  up  directly,  and  ordered  the  men  and  girls  to  put 
every  tldng  in  the  best  order.  She  ordered  four  girls  to 
bring  out  all  that  belonged  to  the  decoration  of  the  room, 
and  pat  it  in  order  with  hangings  and  benches.  Two 
fellows  brought  straw  for  the  floor,  two  brought  forward 
four-cornered  tables  and  the  drinking-jugs;  two  bore 
out  victnals,  and  placed  the  meat  on  the  table;  two  she 
sent  away  from  the  honae  to  procure,  in  the  greatest 
haste,  all  that  was  needed;  and  two  carried  in  the  ale; 
and  idl  the  otiier  serving-men  and  girls  went  outside  of 
the  hoose.  Messengers  went  to  seek  King  Sigurd, 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  brought  to  him  his  dress- 
clothes,  and  his  horse,  with  gilt  saddle,  and  his  bridle, 
which  was  gilt  and  set  with  precious  stones.  Four  men 
she  sent  off  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  country  to  invite 
all  the  great  people  to  a  feast,  which  she  prepared  as  a 
rejoicing  for  her  son's  return.  All  who  were  before  in 
the  boose,  she  made  to  dress  themselves  with  the  best 
they  had,  and  lent  clothes  to  those  who  had  none 
suitable. 

King  Sigurd  Syr  was  standing  in  his  corn-field  when 
the  messengers  came  to  him  and  broaght  him  the  news, 
and  also  told  him  all  that  Aasta  was  doing  at  home  in 
the  house.  He  had  many  people  on  his  farm.  Some 
wen  then  shearing  com,  some  bound  it  together,  some 
drove  it  to  the  bnudhig,  some  unloaded  it  and  pnt  it  in 
stack  or  barn ;  but  the  king,  and  two  men  with  him, 
went  sometimes  into  the  field,  sometimes  to'  the  place 
where  the  com  was  pnt  into  the  bam.  His  dress,  it  is 
told,  was  this  :— He  had  a  blue'  kirtle  and  blue  hose; 
shoes  which  were  laeed  abont  the  legs;  a  gray  cloak, 
and  a  gray  wide-brimmed  white  hat ;  a  veil  before  his 
free;  a  staff  in  his  hand  with  a  gilt-silver  head  on  it, 
and  a  silver  ring  around  it.  Of  Sigurd's  living  and  dis- 
positton,  it  is  related  that  he  was  a  very  gam-making 
man,  who  attended  carefhlly  to  his  cattle  and  hus- 
bandry, and  managed  his  housekeeping  himself.  He 
was  nowise  given  to  pomp,  and  was  rather  tadtnm. 
But  ks  was  a  nan  of  the  best  understanding  in  Norway, 
and  also  excessively  wealthy  in  moveable  property. 
Peaceful  bewas^  and  noirrisehaiighty.  (lis  wife  Aasta  was 


generous  and  high-minded.  .  .  .  The  messengers  said  to 
Sigurd,  **  Aasta  told  us  to  bring  thee  word,  how  much  it 
lay  at  her  heart  that  thou  shoiUdst  on  this  occasion  com- 
port thyself  in  the  fashion  of  great  men,  and  show  a  dis- 
position more  akin  to  Harald  Haarfager's  race  than  to 
thy  mother's  father's,  Rane  Thin-nose,  or  Earl  Nereid 
the  Old,  although  they  too  were  very  wise  men."  The 
king  replies,  **  The  news  ye  bring  me  is  weighty,  and  ye 
bring  it  forward  in  great  heat.  Already  before  now 
Aasta  has  been  taken  up  much  with  people  who  were 
not  so  near  to  her;  and  I  see  she  is  stiUof  the  same  dis- 
position. She  takes  this  up  with  great  warmth;  but  can 
she  lead  her  son  out  of  the  business  with  the  same 
splendour  she  is  leading  him  into  it  1  If  it  is  to  proceed 
BO,  methinks  they  who  mix  themselves  up  in  it  regard 
little  property  or  life.  For  this  man.  King  Olaf,  goes 
against  a  great  superiority  of  power;  and  tiie  wrath  of 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  kings  lies  at  the  foot  of  his  de- 
termination, if  he  ventures  to  go  against  them." 

When  the  king  had  said  this  he  sat  down,  and  made 
them  take  off  his  shoes,  and  put  corduvan  boots  on,  to 
which  he  bound  his  gold  spurs.  Then  he  put  off  his 
cloak  and  coat,  and  dressed  himself  in  his  finest  clothes, 
with  a  scarlet  cloak  over  all;  girded  on  his  sword,  set  a 
gilded  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  mounted  his  horse.  He 
sent  his  labouring  people  out  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
gathered  to  him  thirty  well-clothed  men,  and  rode  home 
with  them.  As  they  rode  np  to  the  house,  and  were 
near  the  room,  they  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  honse^ 
the  banners  of  Olaf  coming  waving;  and  there  was  he 
himself  with  about  a  hundred  men  all  well  equipt., 
People  were  gathered  over  all  upon  the  house-tops. 
King  Sigurd  immediately  saluted  his  stepson  from  horse- 
back in  a  friendly  way,  and  inrited  him  and  his  men  to 
come  in  and  drink  a  cup  with  him.  Aasta,  on  the  con- 
trary, went  np  and  kissed  her  son,  and  invited  him  to 
stay  with  her;  and  land,  and  people,  and  all  the  good 
she  could  do  for  him,  stood  at  his  seryice.  King  Olaf 
thanked  her  kindly  for  her  inritation.  llien  i^e  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  room  to  the  high 
seat.  King  Sigurd  got  men  to  take  charge  of  their 
clothes,  and  giro  their  horses  com;  and  then  he  himself 
went  to  his  high  seat,  and  the  feast  was  made  with  the 
greatest  splendour. 

King  Olaf  one  day  held  a  consultation,  and  ha- 
rangued his  mother,  his  stepfather,  and  his  tutor 
Rane,  telling  them  of  his  determination  to  re- 
conquer his  patrimony,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
The  cautious  Sigurd  was  not  lavish  of  promises^ 
but  was  found  better  in  deeds  than  in  words ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  woman  and  the  mother  of  a  heroic 
age  broke  forth ;  and  Aasta,  said-r 

''For  my  part,  my  son,  I  am  rejoiced  at  thy  arrival; 
but  much  more  at  thy  advancing  thy  honour.  I  will 
spare  nothing  for  that  purpose  that  stands  in  my  power 
although  it  be  but  little  help  that  can  be  expected  from 
me.  But  if  a  choice  could  be  made,  I  would  rather  that 
thou  shouldst  ba  the  supreme  king  of  Norway,  even  if 
thou  shouldst  not  sit  longer  in  thy  kingdom  than  Olaf 
Tryggvesson  did,  than  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  a 
greater  king  than  Sigurd  Syr  is,  and  die  the  death  of  old 
age."  With  this  the  conference  closed.  King  Olaf  re- 
mained here  a  while  with  all  his  men.  King  Sigurd  en- 
tertained them,  day  abont,  the  one  day  with  fish  and 
milk,  the  other  day  with  flesh-meat  and  ale.* 

Sigurd  used  bis  influence  among  the  petty  kings 
and  the  bonders;  a  Thing  was  summoned,  at  which 
Olaf  promised,  if  elected,  to  defend  them  from  fo- 
reign enemies,  and  maintain  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  kingdom;  on  which  he  was  chosen  king.  It 
was  several  years  before  he  was  able  to  subdue  all 
the  refractory  petty  kings.  That  accomplished 
he  entered  into  matrimonial  negotiations  with  the 
King  of  Sweden;  but,  being  refused  one  daughter 

*  This  is  a  common  way  of  liring  in  Norway  to  thit  day 
among  the  peasants  and  middle  class.  ^ 
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he  took  her  younger  half-eistery  withoat  asking 
the  king's  leaTe, — ^the  princess  Astrid  hayings  in 
modem  phrase,  eloped  to  Norway,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Earl  Rognvald.  King  Olaf  be- 
stirred himself  to  pnt  aU  things  in  order  to  reoeive 
his  runaway  bride;  and  here  we  haye  another 
glance  of  domestic  life. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  liqaors  of  the  best  that  eould 
be  fol,  and  all  other  preparalioDS  of  the  same  qnalitj. 
Maay  people  of  oonseqaenee  were  saramoned  in  from 
their  residences  When  the  earl  arrired  with  his  retiiiiie» 
the  king  rseeired  him  particnlarly  well ;  sad  the  esrl 
was  shown  to  a  large,  good,  and  remarkably  well-ftir- 
nisbed  house  fbr  hm  lodgiog;  and  serriog-mea  and 
others  were  appointed  to  wait  on  him ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting,  in  any  rsspeot,  that  eonld  graee  a  feast.  Now 
when  the  entertainment  had  lasted  some  days,  the  king, 
the  earl,  and  Astrid  had  a  eonferenee  together ;  and  the 
result  of  it  was,  that  Earl  Rognvald  eontraeted  Astrid, 
daughter  of  the  Swedish  King  Olaf,  to  Olaf  King  of 
Norway,  with  the  same  dowry  which  had  befbre  been 
settled  that  her  sister  Ingigerd  should  have  from  home. 
King  Olaf,  on  his  part,  should  giye  Astrid  the  same 
bride-gift  that  had  been  intended  for  her  sister  Ingigerd. 
Thereupon  aa  eke  was  made  to  the  feast,  and  King 
Olsf  and  Queen  Astrid's  wedding  was  drunk  in  great 
festiyity. 

King  Olaf  had  nowleisnre  to  begin  to  Christianiae 
his  pagan  subjects,  which  he  attempted,  princi- 
pally by  abolishing  their  heathenish  festivals  and 
solemnities.  The  bonders  pretended  that  these 
sacrifices  were  merely  social  and  conyivial  meet- 
ings ;  and  Giver  of  Egge,  an  able  and  powerful 
man,  of  high  family  connexions,  boldly  defended 
them. 

**  We  had/*  said  he,  ^  Yule  feasts  and  drinking  feasts 
wide  around  in  the  districts  {  and  the  bonders  do  not 
prepare  their  feasts  so  sparingly,  sire,  that  there  is  not 
much  left  over,  which  people  consume  long  afterwards. 
At  Mffire  there  is  a  great  farm,  with  a  large  house  on  it, 
and  a  great  neighbourhood  all  around  it,  and  it  is  the 
great  delight  of  the  people  to  drink  many  together  in 
company.  The  king  said  little  in  reply,  but  looked 
sftgry,  as  he  thought  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  matter 
better  than  it  was  now  represented.  He  ordered  the 
bonders  to  return  home.  ^  I  shall  some  time  or  other," 
^ys  he,  **  come  to  the  truth  of  what  you  are  now  con- 
cealing, and  in  such  a  way  that  ye  shall  not  be  able  to 
contradict  it.  But,  however  that  may  be,  do  not  try 
such  things  again."  The  bonders  returned  home,  and 
told  the  result  of  their  journey,  and  that  tibe  king  was 
altogether  enraged. 

Olaf  shortly  discovered  that  nearly  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  interior  of  Drontheim  were  still  Pagans, 
and  sacrificed  to  Odin  and  other  heathen  gods,  and 
that  Olver  was  to  preside  at  the  next  feast  at 
Mere;  upon  which  the  zealous  Christian  King — 

Came  in  the  night  time  to  Msere,  and  immediately 
surrounded  the  house  with  a  ring  of  armed  men.  Olver 
was  taken,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  many  other  men  besides.  Then  the  king  took  all 
the  prorision  for  the  feast,  and  had  it  brought  to  his 
ships ;  and  also  all  the  goods,  both  fhmiture,  clothes, 
and  valuables,  which  the  people  had  brought  there,  and 
dirided  the  booty  among  his  men.  The  king  also  let  all 
the  bonders  he  thought  had  the  greatest  part  in  the 
business  be  plundered  by  his  men-at-arms.  Some  were 
taken  prisoners  and  laid  in  irons,  some  ran  away,  and 
many  were  robbed  of  their  goods.  Thereafter  the  bon- 
ders were  summoned  to  a  Thing;  but  because  he  had 
taken  many  powerful  men  prisoners,  and  held  them  in 
his  power,  their  friends  and  relations  resolved  to  promise 
obedience  to  the  king,  so  that  there  was  no  insurrection 
against  the  king  on  this  occasion.  He  thus  brought  the 
Whole  people  back  to  the  right  &ith,gaye  them  teaebras^ 


and  bnilt  and  eonseeraied  chnroheS.  Tlie  king  lei 
Olver  lie  without  fine  paid  for  his  bloodshed,  and  all 
that  he  poesessed  was  adjudged  to  the  king ;  and  of  the 
men  he  judged  the  most  guilty,  some  he  ordered  to  be 
executed,  some  he  maimed,  some  he  drove  out  of  tha 
eoontry,  and  took  fines  from  others.  The  king  then  re* 
tamed  to  Nidaros. 

And  thus  Saint  Olaf  propagated  the  gospel,  but 
not  without  resistance,  of  which  many  brave  things 
are  related  by  Snorro.  At  one  place,  where  the 
heathen  bonders  had  given  a  bold  defiance  to  the 
new  faith,  a  Thing  was  summoned. 

The  king  watched  all  nigiht  in  prayer;  and  when  day 
dawned  the  king  went  to  mass,  then  to  table,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Thing.  The  weather  was  sueh  as  Gudbrand 
desired.  Now  the  bishop  stood  np  in  his  choir-robes, 
with  bishop's  coif  upon  his  head,  and  bishop's  staff  in 
his  hands.  He  spoke  to  the  bonders  of  the  true  faith, 
told  the  maay  wonderfiil  acts  of  God,  and  concluded  his 
speech  well. 

Thord  Istromsga  replies,  **  Many  things  we  are  told 
of  by  this  honed  man  with  the  staff  in  his  hand  crooked 
at  the  top  like  a  ram's  horn ;  bat  since  ye  say,  comrades, 
that  your  god  is  so  powerful,  and  can  do  so  many  won- 
ders, tell  him  to  make  it  clear  sunshine  to-morrow  fore- 
noon, and  then  we  shall  meet  here  again,  and  do  one  of 
two  things,— either  agree  with  yon  about  this  business, 
or  fight  you."    And  they  separated  for  the  day. 

On  the  following  day,  when  mass  was  ended, 
and  the  Thing  assembled,  Gudbrand  demanded  of 
the  Christians  where  was  their  Grod. 

The  king  now  whispers  to  Kolbein  Sterki,  withoat 
the  bonders  perceiving  it,  ^  If  it  come  so  in  the  oonrse  of 
my  speech  that  the  bonders  look  another  way  than 
towards  their  idol,  strike  him  as  hard  as  thou  canst  with 
thy  club." 

The  king  then  stood  np  and  spoke*  *  Mnoh  hast  then 
talked  to  us  this  morning,  and  greatly  hast  then  won- 
dered that  thou  canst  not  see  our  God ;  but  we  expect 
that  he  will  soon  come  to  ns.  Thou  wouldst  frighten  ns 
with  thy  god,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  can  neither 
save  himself  nor  others,  and  cannot  even  move  about 
withoat  being  carried ;  but  now  I  expect  it  will  be  baft 
a  short  time  before  he  meets  his  fate :  for  turn  your  eyes 
towards  the  east, — behold  our  God  advancing  in  great 
light." 

The  son  was  rising,  and  all  tamed  to  look.  At  that 
moment  Kolbein  gave  their  god  a  stroke,  so  that  tho 
idol  burst  asunder ;  and  there  ran  ont  of  it  mice  as  big 
almost  as  cats,  and  reptiles,  and  adders.  The  bonders 
were  so  terrified  that  some  fled  to  their  ships ;  but  when 
they  sprang  out  upon  them  they  filled  with  water,  and 
eould  not  get  away.  Others  ran  to  their  horses,  bat 
eould  not  find  them.  The  king  then  ordered  the  bonders 
to  be  called  together,  saying  he  wanted  to  speak  with 
them ;  on  which  the  bonders  came  back,  and  the  Thing 
was  again  seated. 

The  king  rose  up  and  said,  ^^  I  do  not  understand 
what  your  noise  and  running  mean.  Ye  see  yourselves 
what  year  god  can  do, — the  idol  ye  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  brought  meat  and  provisions  to.  Ye  see 
now  that  the  protecting  powers  who  used  it  were  the 
mice  and  adders,  reptiles  and  paddocks ;  and  they  do  ill 
who  trust  to  such,  and  will  not  abandon  this  folly. 
Take  now  your  gold  and  ornaments  that  are  lying 
strewed  about  on  the  grass,  and  give  them  to  your 
wives  and  daughters ;  but  never  hang  them  hereafter 
upon  stock  or  stone.  Here  are  now  two  conditions  be« 
tween  us  to  choose  upon, — either  accept  Christianity,  or 
fight  this  very  day ;  and  the  riotory  be  to  them  to  whom 
the  God  we  worship  gives  it." 

Then  Dale  Gudbrand  stood  ap  and  said, ''  We  have 
sustained  great  damage  upon  our  god ;  but  since  be  will 
not  help  us,  we  will  believe  in  the  God  thou  believest  in." 
Then  all  received  Christianity.  The  bishop  baptised 
Gudbrand  and  his  son. 

By  plundering  and  burning.  King  Olaf  succeeded 
in  makiag  other  districts  Christian,  though  aomov 
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tiiMS  they  gave  him  trouble.'  King  Olaf  the 
Saint  was  exceedingly  attentive  to  his  religious 
dalles;  and  above  all,  never  neglected  mass,  though 
Bot  quite  perfect  in  some  lesser  points  of  the  law. 
His  scalds  seem  to  have  been  as  good  believers  as 
himself,  as  we  thus  learn,— 

There  was  a  girl  whose  name  was  Alfhild,  and  who 
was  nsaally  called  the  king's  sUre-woinaii,  although  she 
wss  of  good  descent.  She  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
girl,  and  lived  in  King  Olaf  s  court.  It  was  reported 
this  spring  that  Alf  hild  was  with  child,  and  the  king's 
eonfidentiU  friends  knew  that  he  was  father  of  the 
child.  It  happened  one  night  that  Alfhild  was  taken 
ill,  and  only  few  people  were  at  hand ;  namely,  some 
womeos  priests,  Sigvat  the  scald,  and  a  few  others. 
Alfhild  was  so  ill  that  she  was  nearly  dead ;  and  when 
she  was  delivered  of  a  man-child,  it  was  some  time 
before  they  could  discover  whether  the  child  was  in  life. 
Bnt  when  the  infant  drew  breUh,  although  very  weak, 
the  priest  told  Sigvat  to  hasten  to  the  king,  and  tell  him 
of  the  event. 

He  replies,^!  dare  not  on  any  account  waken  the 
king ;  for  he  has  forbid  that  any  man  should  break  his 
sleep  nntU  he  awakens  of  himself." 

The  priest  replies, ''  It  is  of  necessity  that  this  child 
be  immediately  baptized,  for  it  appears  to  me  there  is 
but  little  life  in  it." 

Sigvat  said,  **  I  would  rather  venture  to  take  upon 
me  to  let  thee  baptize  the  child,  than  to  awaken  the 
king ;  and  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  if  any  thing  be 
amiss,  and  will  give  the  child  a  name." 

They  did  so ;  and  the  child  was  baptized,  and  got  the 
name  of  Magnus.  The  next  morning,  when  the  king 
awoke  and  had  dressed  himself,  the  circumstance  was 
told  him.  He  ordered  Sigvat  to  be  called,  and  said, 
"  How  earnest  thou  to  be  so  bold  as  to  have  my  child 
baptized  before  I  knew  any  thing  about  it  1" 

Sigvat  replies,  ^  Because  I  would  rather  give  two  men 
to  God  than  one  to  the  deviL" 

The  king— ''What  meanest  then  t'* 

Sigvat — ^''The  child  was  near  death,  and  must  have 
been  the  devil's  if  it  had  died  as  a  heathen,  and  now  it 
is  God's.  And  I  knew  besides  that  if  thou  shonldst  be 
a»  angry  on  this  aeoonnt  that  it  aflbcted  my  lift,  I  would 
be  God's  also." 

The  king  asked,  ^  Bnt  why  didst  thou  sail  him  Mag- 
mas, which  is  not  a  name  of  our  raoe  t" 

Sigvat—*'  I  oalled  him  after  King  Carl  Magnus,  who, 
I  knew,  had  been  the  best  man  in  the  world." 

This  child  was  afterwards  King  of  Norway. 

The  Saga  of  Olaf  the  Saint  is  of  great  length,  as 
many  extraneous  incidents  and  contemporary  me- 
moirs are  interwoven  with  it.  One  of  these  is  the  his- 
tory of  Canute  the  Great,  who  was  the  son  of  Swend 
Forked- Beard,  King  of  Denmark.  This  is,  how- 
ever, closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Norway, 
as  Oanute,  in  his  pride  of  power,  sent  ambassadors 
ordering  King  Olaf  to  hold  Norway  as  a  fief  of 
him.  King  Olaf  replied  with  kingly  spirit  to  this 
insolent  message. 

It  has  since  come  so  fiur  that  King  Canute  rules  over 
Denmark  and  England,  and  has  conquered  for  himself 
a  great  part  of  S^tland.  Now  he  claims  also  my  pa- 
ternal heritage,  and  will  then  show  some  moderation  in 
his  eovetousness.  Does  he  wish  to  rule  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  North  !  Will  he  eat  up  all  the  kail  in 
England  1  He  shall  do  so,  and  reduce  that  country  to 
a  desert,  before  I  lay  my  head  in  his  hands,  or  show 
bim  any  other  kind  of  vassalage.  •  Now  ye  shall  tell 
him  these  ray  words, — ^I  will  defend  Norway  with  battle- 
an  and  sword  as  long  as  life  is  given  me,  and  will  pay 

scatt  to  no  man  for  my  kingdom Sigvat 

the  scald  had  been  with  King  Canute,  who  had  given 
bim  a  gold  ring  that  weighed  half  a  mark.  The  scald 
Birse  Thorfoson  wss  also  there,  and  to  him  King  Canute 


gave  two  gold  rings,  eacb  weighing  two  marks,  and  be- 
sides a  sword  inlaid  with  gold. 

King  Olaf  summoned  his  head-men  and  a  great 
force  in  the  summer,  under  the  apprehension  of 
Canute's  visits  and  sought  an  alliance  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Onund,  the  new  King  of  Sweden. 
Canute,  also,  courted  Onund's  neutrality ;  but  the 
Swedish  King  and  King  Olaf  had  a  friendly  meet- 
ing, and  in  due  time  Sigvat  the  Scald  raised  the 
song,  in  honour  of  the  foray  which  King  Olaf 
made  into  Canute's  Danish  dominions. 

<«<  Canute  ii  on  the  sea!* 

The  news  is  told, 

And  the  Norsemen  bold 
Repeat  it  with  great  glee. 
And  it  runs  from  mouth  to  mouth— 

*  On  a  lueky  day 

We  came  away 
From  Drontheim  to  the  south.* 
Across  the  cold  East  sea, 

The  Swedish  king 

His  host  did  bring, 
To  gain  gnat  victory,**  fte. 

Canute  made  ready  to  oppose  King  Olaf,  and  in 
his  fleet  had  a  Dragon  ship,  surpassing  the  Nor- 
wegians' Long  Serpent,  of  which  we  read  above. 
The  kings  met  at  the  battle  of  Helge,  where 
Canute  was  the  victor,  though  this  was  not  de- 
cisive of  the  dispute  between  them.  The  Nor- 
wegians were  at  all  times  unstable  and  fickle  in 
their  allegiance.  They  looked  more  to  their  own  im- 
mediate interests,  than  to  the  abstract  principle  of 
loyalty  to  any  dynasty.  When  Canute  afterwards 
invaded  Norway  with  a  great  force,  he  was  chosen 
king  at  a  Thing  held  in  Drontheim,  and  liberally 
rewarded  his  friends.  His  relative,  Earl  Hakon, 
was  left  as  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  taking 
many  hostages,  Canute  departed  for  Denmark.  It 
was  now  when  dethroned  and  driven  to  defend 
himself,  in  lonely  wanderings  in  the  mountains, 
that  the  miraculous  powers  of  Saint  Olaf  were 
first  manifested.  He  one  day  came  to  an  impa8»- 
able  place  in  a  valley,  which  he  wished  to  get 
through  with  wagons,  as  his  followers  were  short 
of  provisions. 

The  man  who  had  ehaige  of  the  king's  kitchen  came, 
and  said  there  were  only  two  carcasses  of  young  cattle 
remaining  of  provision  :  **  although  you,  sire,  have  800 
men,  and  there  are  100  bonders  besides.**  Then  the 
kingordered  that  he  should  set  all  the  kettles  on  the 
fire,  and  put  a  little  bit  of  meat  in  each  kettle,  which 
was  done.  Then  the  king  went  there,  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  crossover  each  kettle,  and  told  them  to  make 
ready  the  meat.  The  king  then  went  to  the  steep  slope 
called  Sessur,  where  a  road  should  be  cleared.  When 
the  king  came  all  his  people  were  sitting  down,  quite 
worn  out  with  the  hard  labour.  Bmse  said,  **  I  told 
you,  sire,  but  yon  would  not  believe  me,  that  we  could 
make  nothing  of  this  steep."  The  king  laid  aside  his 
cloak,  and  told  them  to  go  to  work  once  more  at  the 
steep  slope.  They  did  so,  and  now  twenty  men  could 
handle  stones  which  before  100  men  could  not  move 
from  the  place  ;  and  thus  before  mid-day  the  road  was 
cleared  so  well,  that  it  was  as  passable  for  men  and 
for  horses  with  packs,  as  a  road  in  the  plain  fields.  The 
king,  after  this,  went  down  again  to  where  the  meat 
was,  which  place  is  still  called  Olaf 's  Hillock.  At  the 
hillock  is  a  spring,  at  which  Olaf  washed  him&elf  ;  and 
therefore  at  the  present  day,  when  the  cattle  in  the  val- 
ley are  sick,  their  illness  is  made  better  by  their  drink- 
ing at  this  well.  Thereafter  the  king  sat  down  to  table 
with  all  the  others  ;  and  Vhen  he  was  satisfied  he  asked 
if  there  was  any  other  sheeling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
steep,  and  near  the  mountains,  where  they  could  pass 
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the  night.  Brnse  said  there  was  such  a  sheeling,  called 
Gronningen  ;  bat  that  nobody  could  pass  the  night  there 
on  account  of  witchcraft,  and  ottI  beings  who  were  in 
the  sheeling.  Then  the  king  said  they  must  get  ready 
for  their  journey,  as  he  wanted  to  be  at  the  sheeling  for 
the  night.  Then  came  the  kltchen*ma8ter  to  the  Ung, 
and  tells  that  there  was  come  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  provisions,  and  he  did  not  know  where  it  had  come 
from,  or  how.  The  king  thanked  God  for  this  blessing, 
and  gave  the  bonders  who  drove  down  again  to  their 
valley  some  rations  of  food,  but  remained  himself  all 
night  in  the  sheeling.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  while 
the  people  were  asleep,  there  was  heard  in  £e  cattle- 
fold  a  dreadfhl  cry,  and  these  words :  **  Now  Olaf 's 
prayers  are  burning  me,"  says  the  spirit,  ^so  that  I  can 
no  longer  be  in  my  habitation  ;  now  must  I  fly,  and 
never  more  come  to  this  fold."  When  the  king's  people 
awoke  in  the  morning  the  king  proceeded  to  &e  moun- 
tains, and  said  to  Bruse,  "  Here  shall  now  a  farm  be 
settled,  and  the  bonder  who  dwells  here  shall  never 
want  what  is  needfU  for  the  support  of  life  ;  and  never 
shall  his  crop  be  destroyed  by  fh>st,  although  the  crops 
be  frozen  on  the  fkrms  both  above  it  and  below  it." 

Saint  Olaf  also  began  to  prophesy,  and  one  of 
his  first  vaticinations  was,  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Canute,  Earl  Hakon,  would  not  long  hold  Norway ; 
and  that  in  a  few  years  Canute  would  die,  and  his 
kingdoms  vanish.  And  it  so  happened  that  Earl 
Hakon,  shortly  afterwards,  perished  on  his  voyage 
to  England  to  be  married,  and  his  ship  was  never 
again  heard  of.  King  Olaf  was  now  a  fugitive  in 
Bossia ;  but  a  dream,  of  that  for  which  he  had  a 
strong  longing,  induced  him  to  return  to  Norway. 
His  holiness  was  increasing  daily,  and  he  began 
to  show  the  power  of  healing  by  laying  his  hands 
on  the  sick.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the 
Sabbatli,  of  which  this  anecdote  is  related: — 

It  happened  one  Sunday  that  the  king  sat  in  his  high 
seat  at  the  dinner-table,  and  had  fallen  into  such  deep 
thought  that  he  did  not  observe  how  time  went.  In  one 
hand  he  had  a  knife,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  fir- 
wood  from  which  he  cut  splinters  from  time  to  time. 
The  table-servant  stood  before  him  with  a  bowl  in  his 
hands  ;  and  seeing  what  the  king  was  about,  and  that 
he  was  involved  in  thought,  he  said,  ^  It  is  Monday, 
sire,  to-morrow."  The  king  looked  at  him  when  he 
heard  this,  and  then  it  came  into  his  mind  what  he  was 
doing  on  the  Sunday.  Then  the  king  ordered  a  lighted 
candle  to  be  brought  him,  swept  together  all  the  shav- 
ings he  had  made,  set  them  on  fire,  and  let  them  bum 
upon  his  naked  hand  ;  showing  thereby  that  he  would 
hold  fast  by  Grod's  law  and  commandment,  and  not  tres- 
pass without  punishment  on  what  he  knew  to  be  right. 

Leaving  Russia,  he  came  to  Sweden,  where  his 
queen  and  children  were,  and  thence,  journeying 
throughforests  and  deserts  with  his  vagabond  army, 
he  entered  Norway. 

When  King  Olaf,  coming  from  the  east,  went  over  the 
keel-ridge  and  descended  on  the  west  side  of  the  Fielde, 
where  it  declines  towards  the  sea,  he  could  see  from 
thence  far  over  the  country.  Many  people  rode  before 
the  king  and  many  after,  and  he  himself  rode  so  that 
there  was  a  free  space  around  him.  He  waci  silent,  and 
nobody  spoke  to  him,  and  thus  he  rode  a  great  part  of 
the  day  without  looking  much  about  him.  Then  the 
bishop  rode  up  to  him,  asked  him  why  he  was  00  silent, 
and  what  he  was  thinking  of ;  for,  in  general,  he  was 
very  oheerfhl,  and  very  talkative  on  a  journey  to  his 
men,  so  that  all  who  were  near  him  were  merry.  The 
king  replied,  fiill  of  thought,  ^  Wonderftil  things  have 
come  into  my  mind  a  whfle  ago.  As  I  just  now  looked 
over  Norway,  out  to  the  west  from  the  Fielde,  it  came 
into  my  mind  how  many  happy  days  I  have  had  in  that 
land.  It  appeared  to  me  at  4rst  as  if  I  saw  over  all 
the  Drontheim  country,  and  then  over  all  Norway  ;  a.nd 
the  longer  this  rision  was  before  my  eyes  the  farther. 


methought  I  saw,  until  I  saw  over  the  whole  wide 
world,  both  land  and  sea.  Well  I  know  the  places  at 
which  I  have  been  in  former  days  ;  some  even  which  I 
have  only  heard  speak  of,  and  some  I  saw  of  which  I  had 
never  heard,  both  inhabited  and  uninhabited,  in  this 
wide  world."  The  bie^op  replied  that  this  was  a  holy 
vision,  and  very  remarkaible. 

When  the  king  had  come  lower  down  on  the  Fielde, 
there  lay  a  farm  before  him  called  Suul,  on  the  highest 
part  of  Vsordal  district ;  and  as  they  came  nearer  to  the 
bouse  the  corn-land  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  path. 
The  king  told  his  people  to  proceed  oarefhlly,  and  not 
destroy  the  eom  to  the  bonder.  The  people  observed 
this  when  the  king  was  near ;  but  the  crowd  behind 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  the  people  ran  over  the  com, 
so  that  it  was  trodden  fiat  to  the  earth.  There  dwelt  a 
bonder  there  called  Thorgeir  Flek,  who  had  two  sons 
nearly  grown  up.  Thorgeir  received  the  king  and  his 
people  well,  and  offered  all  the  assistance  in  lus  power. 
The  king  was  pleased  with  his  offbr,  and  asked  Thoigeir 
what  was  the  news  of  the  country,  and  if  any  forces 
were  assembled  against  him.  Thoigeir  says  that  a  great 
army  was  drawn  together  in  the  Drontheim  country, 
and  that  there  were  some  lendermen  both  ttom  the  soutioi 
of  the  country,  and  from  Halogaland  in  the  north  ;  ''but 
I  do  not  know,"  says  he,  *^  if  Uiey  are  intended  against 
yon,  or  going  elsewhere."  Then  he  complained  to  the 
king  of  the  damage  and  wute  done  him  by  the  people 
breaking  and  treading  down  all  his  corn-fields.  The 
king  said  it  was  ill  done  to  bring  upon  him  any  loss. 
Then  the  king  rode  to  where  the  com  had  stood,  and  saw 
it  was  laid  fiat  on  the  earth  ;  and  he  rode  round  the 
field  and  said,^  I  expect,  bonder,  that  God  will  repair 
thy  loss,  so  that  the  field,  within  a  week,  will  be  better;" 
and  it  proved  the  best  of  the  com,  as  the  king  had  said. 

Before  meeting  the  hostile  bonders  who  came 
out  to  oppose  his  progress,  Olaf  persuaded  his 
motley  followers  to  be  baptized,  though  some  de- 
serted him  rather  than  become  Christians.  Before 
the  battle  the  king  harangued  the  troops.  He 
said, — 

**  We  will  have  all  onr  men  distinguished  by  a  mark, 
so  as  to  be  a  field-token  upon  their  helmets  and  shields, 
by  painting  the  holy  cross  thereupon  with  white  colour. 
When  we  come  into  battle  we  shall  all  have  one  coun- 
tersign and  field-cry, — *  Forward,  forward.  Christian 
men !  cross  men  I  king's  men  I '  •  We  must  draw  up  onr 
men  in  thinner  rai^,  because  we  have  fewer  people, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  let  them  suxronnd  us  witii  their 


men." 

Finn  Ameson,  one  of  his  leaders,  spoke  as  much 

to  the  point. 

"  We  should  go  with  armed  hand  over  all  the  inha- 
bited places,  plunder  all  the  goods,  and  bum  all  the 
habitations,  and  leave  not  a  hut  standing,  and  thus 
punish  the  bonders  for  their  treason  against  their  soTe- 
reign.  I  think  many  a  man  will  then  cast  himself  loose 
from  the  bonder's  army,  when  he  sees  smoke  and  flame 
at  home  on  his  fiuni,and  does  not  know  how  it  is  going 
with  children,  wives,  or  old  men,  fathers,  mothers,  and 
other  connexions."  When  Finn  had  ended  his  speech, 
it  met  with  general  applause ;  for  many  thought  well  of 
such  a  good  occasion  to  make  booty,  and  all  thought  the 
bonders  well  deserved  to  snffer  damage ;  and  they  also 
thought  it  probable,  what  Finn  said,  that  many  would 
in  this  way  be  brought  to  forsake  the  assembled  army  of 
the  bonders.  Thormod  Kolbrunarscald  made  these 
verses  to  the  same  effect : — 

"  Fire  house  and  hut  throu^out  the  land! 
Burn  all  around,  our  mouiitain-band ! 
And  with  our  good  swords  stout  and  bold. 
The  king's  own  we^U  win  back,  and  hold.^ 

In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Laing  has  given  a  transla- 
tion of  what  is  considered  an  interpoUtion  of  the 
Heimskringla,  which,  among  other  things,  contains 
the  account  of  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  Amen- 
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ca,  or  what  is  there  called  Vinland,  which  must 
have  been  written  nearly  a  century  before  Colum- 
bna  repaired  to  Iceland^  to  obtain  the  nautical  in- 
formation which  encouraged  him  to  undertake  his 
Arst  voyage  of  discovery.  This  ia  certainly  not 
the  leant  interesting  portion  of  the  Chronicle, 
though  it  forms  no  part  of  the  Sagas  of  Snorro ;  yet 
we  cannot  enter  upon  it,  nor  yet  on  the  different 
campaigns  of  Magnus  Barefoot  in  Ireland,  where 
he  fell  in  battle,  and  in  the  Scottish  Islands,  though 
this  saga  b  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Not  less  so 
are  the  adventures  of  the  conquering  Northmen  in 
Spain,  and  of  Sigurd  the  Crusader  in  Palestine. 

We  might  go  on  through  the  whole  of  these 
really  fascinating  volumes  without  knowing  when 
to  stop :  we  are  constrained  to  rein  up  somewhat 
abruptly,  heartily  thanking  Mr.Laing  for  an  addi- 
tion to  popular  literature,  which  delightfully  ful- 
fils the  highest  use  of  books,  by  telling  men  what 
men  have  done ;  and  communities,  how  jealous 
and  watchful  of  their  rulers,  and  of  their  laws 
and  liberties,  were  those  glorious  old  Northmen,  to 


I  whom  we  owe  our  free  institutions  and  the  spirit 
to  maintain  them. 

We  may  not  inaptly  leave  off  with  this  snatch 
of  song,  composed,  not  by  an  ordinary  Scald,  but 
by  the  Sigurd  who  is  the  hero  of  the  15th  Saga, 
and  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century.  He  was  at  the  time  a  fugitive  in  the 
caverns  of  a  fiord.  The  Laplanders  were  con- 
structing boats  for  him,  on  which  the  sinews  of 
deer  were  used  instead  of  nails,  and  willow  twigs 
instead  of  knees,  while  he  merrily  sung,— - 

In  the  Lapland  tent, 

Brave  days  we  spent, 
Under  the  grey  birch  tree ; 

In  bed  or  on  bank,  ' 

We  knew  no  rank, 
And  a  meiry  erew  were  we. 

Good  ale  went  round. 

As  we  sat  on  the  ground. 
Under  the  gnnr  birch  tree  ; 

And  np  with  the  smoke 

Flew  langh  and  joke. 
And  a  meny  erew  were  we. 


THE  NORSEMEN. 


Suggested  by  the  perusal  of  an  article  on  the  Heimskringla,  in  the  May  Number  of  Taits  Aiagaxme, 


Oh  1  wild  and  Ronic  legendry, 

Thou  breath'st  a  liying  fire, 
As  storm-winds  to  wild  melody 

Had  woke  the  minstrel's  lyre. 
A  sound,  as  if  deep  ocean's  waves 

With  midnight's  breezes  sung. 
This  chant'st  thou  o'er  the  heroes'  graves 

Whose  knells  the  Past  hath  rung. 

We  read  of  fell  Berserker  rage. 

And  feel  our  flbies  glow 
With  sympathetic  Ire  to  wage 

Like  conflict  with  the  foe. 
We  long  to  roam  the  stormy  main. 

Wild  Norseman-King,  with  thee, 
And,  sooming  every  dMtard-ehain, 

To  live  for  ever  free. 

Oh  !  Rolf,  thou  monarch  stem  and  bold, 

Who  Normandy  didst  claim, 
Hy  sires,  if  legends  truth  have  told, 

With  thee  were  heirs  of  fame : 
The  chivalric  De  Gonmay  race. 

To  knightly  minstrels  dear, 
These  joined  in  Rolf's  wild  ocean-chase, 

Dark  harbingers  of  fear. 

Oh  1  in  thy  tales,  thou  War- Age  grim, 

Snch  spells  of  magic  lie, 
As  nerve  to  strength  each  manly  limb. 

And  fire  each  youthful  eye  ; 
And  gazing  on  the  glorious  strife, 

That  hour  we  all  forget. 
Which  came,  with  death  and  anguish  rife, 

When  battle's  sun  had  set. 


Then  weakness  gasped  its  all  away, 

And  youth  its  freshness  lost,  . 
And  fierce  despair,  'neath  starlight's  ray. 

Its  arms  to  heaven  uptost ; 
And  beauty  in  its  anguish  wild 

Above  the  dyifkg  bent, 
And  fiends  in  fearful  gladness  smiled. 

And  horrible  content. 

Oh  I  think  we  but  on  scenes  like  these,    . 

A  change  comes  o'er  the  soul ; 
We  hate  Siese  monarchs  of  the  seas, 

And  long  for  battle's  goal : 
To  meet  them  in  their  tyrant  ire. 

And  guarding  the  oppress'd, 
To  cope  their  eager  fire  with  fire. 

And  breast  oppose  to  breast. 

Yes,  'twas  a  passing  thought  alone 

Gould  make  us  ymh  as  they 
To  triumph  in  each  victim's  moan. 

And  wMiker  brethren  slay. 
Thanks  be  to  heav'n  1  the  Christian  Faith, 

A  nobler  goal  hath  given : 
The  lightning  blast  may  rend  and  scathe. 

But  incense  soars  to  heaven. 

So  may  our  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds. 

To  that  blest  dime  aspire ; 
And  shrink  we  like  to  bending  reeds, 

IVom  hate,  and  rage,  and  ire ! 
Yet  should  the  oppressor  dare  to  blast 

The  weak  with  tyrant  powers. 
Then  rush  we  to  the  strife  at  last, 

Then  Norsemen's  strength  be  ours  I~A.  G, 


THECKLA'S  SONG.— From  Schiller, 


The  clouds  sweep  onward,  the  forests  roar. 
The  maiden  roams  by  the  Ocean's  shore  ; 
Tiie  billows  they  tumble  and  dash  with  might,! 
She  weeps,  as  she  sings  to  the  darksome  night. 
And  the  flash  of  the  forked  levin. 
VOL.  zi. — NO.  cxxvi. 


^  The  world  it  is  dreary— the  heart  is  dead. 
Its  hopes  are  all  wither'd,  its  bloom  all  fled. 
Oh,  Mary  Mother,  thy  child  recall, 
I  have  lived  and  have  loved.    I  have  tasted  all 
Earth's  joysr-take  me  hence  to  thy  heaven  I" 
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Thb  eccentric  coxcomb  who,  in  his  timci  adorned 
many  a  tale,  is  here  before  the  world  pointing  a 
moral :  a  grave  and  aad  one.  We  opened  these 
YolumeBy  as  many  will  do,  under  the  impression 
that  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  made  of  their 
empty  and  frivolous,  if  not  worthless,  subject.  This 
was  a  mistaken  notion :  there  is  matter  of  grave  in- 
struction, as  wellas  of  warning,  in  the  life  and  death  of 
poor  Beau  Bnunmell — ^the  dethroned,  exiled,  idiotic 
pauper,  who  for  twenty  years,  unchallenged,  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  the  empire  of  fashion  in  its  most 
exclusive  periods,  and  was  a  finer  gentleman  than 
his  early  patron  '^  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe." 
Folly  will  probably,  in  its  many  future  flights, 
never  again  arise  in  English  society  in  the  fantastic 
shape  it  assumed  in  the  inventor  of  the  starched 
neckcloth  and  the  creator  of  the  peerless  tie.  But 
if  bucks,  beaux,  and  macaronies,  like  dandies  and 
exquisites,  should  become  obsolete,  there  is,  we 
fear,  no  doubt  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  same 
character  in  essentials;  even  though  disguised  in 
the  neat)  if  somewhat  prim,  attire  and  garniture 
of  Young  England.  And  what  an  advance  is  this 
same  '*  Young  England,"  even  in  its  most  conceited 
and  pragmatical  aspects, upon  theBrummell  period: 
the  age  of  can  sucr^  rubrics  and  missals,  and  col- 
larless  coats  and  quaint  hats,  upon  that  of  faro, 
Roman  punch,  starch,  and  patent  blacking  f  The 
difference  may,  indeed,  be  more  apparent  than 
substantial ;  but  that  there  is  a  difierence  in 
favour  of  our  own  times,  admits  not  of  a  doubt. 
The  middle  and  lower  classes  have  forced  the 
upper  ranks  to  reform  their  morals  and  improve 
their  manners.  There  is  not  only  greater  external 
decorum  to  be  found  among  them  than  was  seen  in 
the  era  of  the  old  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Selwyn,  and 
Brummell,  but  more  virtue.  That  '*  glass  of 
fashion  and  mould  of  form,"  Beau  Brummell,  was, 
we  think,  far  from  being  the  worst  specimen  of  the 
school.  HLb  sensuality  was  not  of  the  grossest 
type,  nor  his  selfishness  of  the  malignant  kind. 
He  wanted  force  of  character  to  be  even  a  good 
hater,  though,  like  other  gnats  and  small  reptiles, 
he  carried  a  sting,  and  could  promptly  use  it, 
whether  for  self-defence  or  annoyance.  To  view 
Brummell  carelessly,  one  might  fancy  that  there 
was  not  a  manly  element  in  his  composition ; 
yet,  if  we  may  implicitly  receive  the  information 
which  Captain  Jesse  has  collected  with  singular 
industry,  Brummell  had  some  redeeming  qualities. 
He  had,  for  example,  in  his  possession,  when  in 
very  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  letters  of  the 
Royal  Family,  of  Lord  Byron,  and  many  others, 
and  a  world  of  private  information,  which  was 
worth  gold  to  those  publishers  who  cater  for  the 
prurient  curiosity  of  the  virtuous  public ;  and  yet, 
take  Brummell's  own  word  for  it,  he  would  not 
part  with  them,  because  their  publication  would 

*  The  Life  of  G^rge  Bnunmell,  E<sq.,ooinmonlj  called  Bom 
Bnunmell.  By  CaptMn  Jelse,  aadior  of  <*  Notee  of  a  Half- 
Pay  in  Seawh  of  Health,"  &e.  &c.  2  voli.  8to,  with  Por- 
trait.   Saunders  &  OUey. 


have  ^^compromised  many  families."     C<^tain 

Jesse  states — 

Mr.  Leleux,  his  landlord  at  Calais,  also  informed  me, 
that  a  London  publisher  had  offered  his  lodger  a  thou- 
sand pounds  if  he  would  give  up  his  memoirs:  **  When 
this  proposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Brummell,'*  said  Mr. 
Leleux,''  he  was  in  great  dirtress,  and  I  frequentlj  adced 
him  why  he  did  not  accept  iti  To  this  he  usnally 
made  some  frivolous  excuse  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  when 
pressed  hard  for  his  real  reason,  he  said,  '  I  promised 
the  Duchess  of  York  that  I  would  not  publish  any  notes 
of  mine  duiinc  the  life-time  of  George  the  Fourth  or  his 
brothers  ;  and  I  am  under  so  many  obligatfons  to  her, 
and  have  such  a  deep  respect  for  her  geaereus  and 
amiable  conduct  to  me  in  our  early  fnendship,  and  since, 
that  I  would  rather  go  to  jail  than  forfeit  my  word.  She 
is  the  olily  link  that  binds  me  in  this  matter.'  ^* 

Brummell  is  believed  to  have  kept  a  journal  at 
one  time,  or  to  have  written  his  reminiscences ;  and 
it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  some  of  his  pri- 
vate papers,  and  the  letters  which  he  received,  may 
still  be  in  existence ;  but  he  never  put  them  to  sale. 
Captain  Jesse'sinformationregardingtheindi  vidua], 
who  cannot  have  been  altogether  insignificant^  as 
his  sayings  and  doings  have  so  often  been  carefiilly 
described  in  prose  and  verse  by  Moore  and  Bulwer, 
and  twenty  more,  was  procured  either  from 
Brummell's  most  intimate  early  friends,  or  is  the 
result  of  his  own  personal  observation,  or  of  those 
of  the  individuals  who  saw  most  of  him  in 
his  latter  years  in  Calais  or  at  Caen.  Of  all  the 
portraits  of  him  which  have  appeared  in  fiction, 
the  Beau,  and  he  was  no  bad  judge,  considered 
Trebeck,  in  Mr.  Lister's  novel,  Qranby,  as  the 
most  successful.  But  as  Captdn  Jesse's  delinea- 
tion is  of  the  true  man,  we  shall  lose  no  more  time 
with  the  shadowy  beaux. — Brttmmell,like  everyone 
else  possessed  of  little  original  strength  of  character, 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances. Had  he  been  so  fortunate  as,  like  most  of 
his  early  noble  associates,  to  have  been  bom  to  a 
good  entailed  estate,  he  might  in  venerable  age 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  as  much  peace  and 
respect  as  the  great  majority  of  them.  But  the  fate 
of  a  man  who,  for  his  means,  was  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant habite^  who  was  too  careless  and  insolent  or 
fond  of  his  joke,  to  retain  royal  favour,  and  with- 
out it,  had  small  chance  of  ever  tasting  the  fat  of 
official  patronage, — ^who  possessed  no  useful  quality 
whatever,  and  had  nothing  better  to  depend  on 
than  the  assistance  of  fashionable  friends, — was  not 
ill  to  foresee.  It  b  also,  we  think,  questionable  if 
his  influence  in  his  own  frivolous  circle  ever  was 
so  great  as  has  been  represented.  His  diverting 
impertinences,  and  the  dauntiess  effrontery  by 
which  his  pretensions  were  supported,  appear  to 
have  been  submitted  to  for  the  amusement  they 
afforded.  He  obtained  the  run  of  several  noble 
houses  as  a  buffoon  of  a  quite  new  species ;  who 
was,  moreover,  unexceptionable  in  manners,  en- 
dowed with  several  small  accomplishments,  and  a 
perfect  dresser.  With  all  his  real  vogue  and  alleged 
influence,  he  never  was  able  to  achieve  an  advanta- 
geous match,  though  it  is  said  he  made  repeated  ma- 
trimonial attemptis.    In  short,  the  last  of  the  beaux 
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mBj,  we  fiuspeety  have  been  in  the  liigher  circles  of 
his  time  flomething  rerj  much  in  kind^  or  in  mo- 
tives of  acceptance,  though  differing  prodigiously 
in  d^pree,  from  the  Master  Tom  Thumb  of  our  day: 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Brummell 
was  all  along  ruining  himself  in  fortune  and  char- 
acter, while  Tom^  we  hope,  is  feathering  his  little 
nest  fipom  fashion's  fluttering  plumes.  We  hare 
said,  **  the  last  of  the  Beaus,"  for  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  them,  from  Beau  Hewitt,  the  ori- 
ginal of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  (to  whom  belongs  the 
honour  of  softening  and  refining  the  rude  English 
^  Damn  me"  into  ^^Demme,")  down  to  Brummell, 
through  ''  Beau  Wilson,"  '<  Beau  Fielding,''  "Beau 
Nash,"  ^  Beau  Edgeworth,"  and  other  beaux  of 
lesser  note.  The  Beau  dynasty  has  in  general 
been  as  unfortunate  as  worthless  or  despicable. 
Brummell  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  ex- 
tinct race.  So  fur  as  mere  dress  was  concerned, 
Brummell  was  indeed  no  beau.  Instead  of  running 
riot  in  fantastical  forms  and  colours,  his  dress  is 
said  to  have  been  the  model  of  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, good  taste,  and  exquisite  propriety.  He  held 
it  a  yiolation  of  good  taste,  and  deep  humiliation,  to 
be  dressed  in  any  way  that  attracted  attention. 
His  foppery  and  affectations  lay  as  much  in  saying 
things  to  startle,  and  sting,  and  make  himself  felt, 
if  not  for  the  point  of  his  wit,  then  for  the  coolness 
of  his  impudence.  He  could  not  have  wanted  con- 
siderable talent,  nor,  on  some  rather  trying  occa- 
sions, was  he  deficient  in  spirit.  He  would  not  vail 
his  cap  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  could  con- 
front Greoige  the  Fourth ;  nay,  overbear  his  old 
boon  companion  and  pupil  in  the  art  of  personal 
decoration.  He  appears  to  have  shown,  when 
roused  by  indignation,  and  when  put  to  the  trial,  a 
really  masterly  power  of  self-possession,  or  else  the 
Tery  sublime  of  impudence.  He  had  been  trained 
in  a  good  school,  and  was  an  apt  pupil. 

Bnunmell  had  a  grandfather.  The  honest  man 
was  a  confectioner  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's; 
and  the  destinies  of  the  iiamily  were  fixed  by 
Charles  Jenkinson  the  first  Lord  Liverpool  tak- 
ing his  furnished  apartments.  This  brought  the 
future  minister  into  contact  with  the  father  of 
Bmmmell,thena8martboy.  Young  Mr.  Brummell, 
first  appointed  a  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  by  the  in- 
terest of  Jenkinson,  prospered  in  his  various  offices, 
until  he  was  able  to  leave  his  two  sons  and  his 
daughter,  £dO,000  each.  How  a  man  who,  we  are 
told,  lived  handsomely,  and  entertained  the  nota- 
bilities of  the'  day,  could  save  so  much  out  of  his 
official  salary,  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  save  on 
the  principle  of  the  Scottish  herd-boy,  who,  when 
asked  the  amount  of  his  wages,  naively  replied, 
"  The  wage  is  no  that  muckle  to  speak  of, — ^but 
aboot  a  big  house  like  yon,  ane  ftnds  a  hantle  orra 
things." 

Mr.  Brummell  made  himself  very  useful  to  Lord 
Korth,  and  his  Lordship  was  not  unmindful  of 
futhfcil  service.  His  son,  George,  Beau  Brum- 
mell, was  bom  in  1778,  and  in  1790  appears  with 
his  elder  brother  on  the  list  of  Eton  School,  ^frhere 
he  was  noted  for  quiet  gentlemanly  manners,  ready 
wit,  and  the  extreme  neatness  of  hi^  dress,  and 
called  **  Buck  Brummell,''  though  this  fact  seems 


questionable.  He  never  engaged  in  quarrels,  and 
was  never  flogged.  A  rough,  old  fox-hunting 
squire  assured  Captain  Jesse  of  this  fact,  add- 
ing, ^'  And  a  man  is  not  worth  a  d— n  who  is  not 
flogged  through  the  school."  Brummell's  scholastic 
attainments  were  toasting  cheese  to  the  entire  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  lad,  the  captain  of  his  boarding- 
house,  whose  fag  he  wasf or  three  years,  and  learning 
to  write  Latin  verses,  which  in  old  age  and  exile 
he  sUll  practised  with  great  facility.  Having  de- 
licately toasted  the  cheese,  he  was  rewarded  with 
his  fair  share  of  it.  He  was  not  remarkable  for 
rowing,  cricketing,  or  other  robust  exercises ;  but 
he  was  lively,  funny,  good-humoured,  and  smart 
at  repartee.  On  leaving  Eton,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  was  entered  at  Oriel,  where  he  added  to  his 
previous  stock  of  comic  songs  and  good  stories,  and 
after  a  short  stay,  left  the  university  with  a  high 
convivial  reputation,  to  enter  **  the  Tenth  Hus- 
sars," or  Prince's  Own.  Amidst  that  distinguished 
corps,  his  genius  seems  to  have  hovered  long  after 
he  left  it  The  young  comet  was  only  sixteen, 
and  in  good  hands  might  have  become  something 
very  different  from  a  **beau,"  when  his  fate  was 
influenced,  if  not  fixed,  by  the  commencement  of 
his  Ul-starred  intimacy  with  the  Prince.  The 
circumstances  are  thus  related  : — 

According  to  Brummell's  own  statement,  he  had  been 
presented  to  the  heir-apparent  on  the  Terrace  at  Windsor, 
v^en  a  boy  at  Eton  ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  his  subse- 
qnent  intimacy  with  his  Royal  Highness  grew  ont  of  the 
slight  notice  with  which  he  was  then  ikvoured.  A  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  his  told  me,  that,  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  some  of  the  caterers  for  the  lice's  amuse- 
ment informed  him  that  the  yonng  Etonian  had  grown 
up  a  second  Selwyn,  upon  which  Wb  Royal  Highness  in- 
timated a  desire  to  see  him  again.  A  party  was  ao- 
cordingly  made  tor  this  porpose ;  and  George,  not  being 
emharrassed  by  any  real  modesty,  as  many  similarly 
situated  would  have  been,  acquitted  himself  so  much  to 
the  Prince's  satisfaction,  that  the  fortunate  result  was 
the  gift  of  the  oometcy  already  spoken  of. 

Adorned  with  the  rich  uniform  of  the  Tenth,  which  his 
slight  but  handsome  figure  was  well  calculated  to  show 
off,  and  brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of  his  zoyal 
patron,  Brummell  found  himself  at  once  in  the  highest 

society  in  the  country Though  Brummell 

was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  mere  boy,  when  he  en- 
tered the  Tenth,  and  the  prince  was  then  two-and-thirty, 
his  partiality  for  the  young  comet  did  not  surprise  those 
who  were  about  his  Royal  Highness  :  for  he  was  well 
known  to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  companions  who 
had  any  marked  peculiarities  of  character  about  them  : 
hence  his  former  intimacy  with  Lord  Barrymore,  George 
Hanger,  and  several  others.  George  Brummell  was  an 
originid  too,  and  a  genius  in  his  way;  for  how  could  his 
wit,  assurance,  and  agreeable  manners  have  been  ac- 
quired at  that  early  age!  Many  were  the  marks  of  royal 
fkvour  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  with  that  precipita- 
tion of  preference  which  characterized  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  conduct  towards  his  fiivonrites,  he  was  soon  placed 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy  wholly  inconsistent  with  their 
relative  positions  in  life. 

The  Tenth  were  almost  always  either  at  Bnghton  or 
in  London  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Caroline 
of  Brunswick  to  celebrate  her  marriage  with  the  heir- 
apparent,  a  party  of  the  regiment,  commanded  by  Lwd 
Edward  Somerset,  escorted  her  from  Greenwich  to  St. 
James's.  At  the  august  ceremony  Brummell  was  in 
personal  attendance  upon  the  prince  as  a  kind  of  cAmo- 
lier  d*honneur;  he  also  went  down  with  the  happy 
oouple  to  Windsor;  and  his  description  of  the  honey- 
moon was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  one  given  by  the 
Princess  herself  in   the   ^Diaxy  iilostrative  of  the 
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Times  of  George  the  Foarth/'  BrummeH's  aeconnt  of 
these  espoiualB  most,  however,  have  been  tolerably  an- 
thentie. 

His  intimacies  with  his  brother  offioers  also 
facilitated  Bnunmell's  reception  into  high,  and, 
for  him,  very  dangerous  society ;  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  draw  attention,  not  so  much  by  his  powers 
of  amusement— for  many  men  could  tell  good 
stories — ^but  by  strokes  of  impudence,  not  without 
wit,  which  oUier  and  older  men  would  not  hare 
hazarded.  Of  regimental  duty  he  knew  nothing ; 
and,  indeed,  the  Prince  could  not  spare  his  amus- 
ing young  companion  to  his  regiment  He  was 
made  a  captain  after  barely  three  years  of  a  ser- 
ifice^  of  which  he  literally  knew  nothing ;  and  then 
resigned,  accounting  for  the  step,  whatever  the  mo- 
tive might  be,  in  this  way  : — 

Bmmmell,  according  to  the  accoant  he  gave  me,  made 
his  way  to  the  Prince,  who  expressed  some  surprise  that 
he  should  be  favoured  with  a  visit  fh>m  Aim  at  such  an 
unusual  hour,  when  the  Beau,  i^r  due  apology,  said, — 
**  Why  the  fact  is,  your  Royal  Highness,  I  have  heard 
that  we  are  ordered  to  Manchester.  Now,  you  must  be 
aware  how  disagreeable  this  would  be  to  uw ;  I  really 
could  not  go :— lAijO:,  your  Royal  Highness,  Manckater ! 
Besides,"  and  here  vras  an  instance  of  his  tact,  *^  ^tm 
would  not  be  there.  I  have,  therefore,  with  your  Royal 
Highness's  permission,  determined  to  sell  out.'*—*'  Oh ! 
by  all  means,  Brummell,"  said  the  Prinoe,  '^do  as  yon 
please,  do  as  you  please."  And  accordingly  he  resigned 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  and  before  he  was  of 
age,  his  troop  in  the  Tenth— at  that  time  the  most 
dashing  regiment  in  the  army  ! 

He  was  not  yet  of  age ;  but  on  coming  into 
possession  of  his  thirty  thousand  pounds,  the  third 
part  of  the  savings  of  his  industrious  fatlier,  he 
formed  one  of  those  exquisite  small  bachelor  estab- 
lishments, which  Bulwer,  and  some  of  the  fashion- 
able noTelists,  have  delighted  to  describe.  At  No.  4, 
Chesterfield  Street,  May  Fair,  he  and  his  man-cook 
had  the  honour  of  giving  small  reeherdU  dinners  t^ 
the  Prinoe  and  other  congenial  spirits.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  there  was  nothing  outrageously  ex- 
travagant in  his  establishment:  he  did  not  yet 
play,  he  kept  no  carriage,  and  his  stud  consisted 
of  only  two  horses.  But  here  is  the  outer  man  of 
the  autocrat  of  fashion,  the  third  great  man  of  hb 
agCj — Bmmmell,  Napoleon,  and  Byron,  according 
to  the  latter,  forming  the  triumvirate.  Brummell 
was  of  the  exact  height  of  the  Apollo,  and  so  re- 
markably well-shaped,  that  he  might  hare  made  a 
livelihood  as  an  artist's  model. 

His  ftce  vras  rather  long,  and  complexion  fair ;  his 
whiskers  inclined  to  sandy,  and  hair  light  brown.  His 
features  were  neither  plain  nor  handsome:  but  his  head 
was  well-shaped,  the  forehead  being  unusually  high  ; 
lowing,  according  to  phrenological  development,  more 
of  the  mental  than  the  animal  passions— the  bump  of 
self-esteem  was  very  prominent. 

The  features  were  flexible,  the  voice  veiy  pleas- 
ing, the  how  perfection  ;  and  if  he  was  a  beau  at 
all,  according  to  his  biographer  it  was  only  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,from  being  **fine"  "hand- 
some." 

He  exercised  the  most  correct  taste  in  the  selection  of 
each  article  of  apparel,  of  a  form  and  colour  harmonious 
with  all  the  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  per- 
fectly elegant  general  effect ;  and  no  doubt  he  spent 
much  tune  and  pains  in  the  attaument  of  his  object. 

In  that  Jacobinical  era,  dress,  even  in  high 
society,  had  become  very  careless.  Cropped  hair  was 


the  latest  fashion ;  and  Charles  Fox  and  the  otlier 
<<  macaronies "  who  had  once  worn  red-heeled 
shoes,  had  degenerated  into  slovens. 

Bmmmell  wis  one  of  the  first  who  revived  and  im- 
proved the  taste  for  dress ;  and  his  great  innovation  was 
effected  upon  neckcloths.  They  were  then  worn  with- 
out stiffening  of  any  kind,  and  bagged  out  in  ihmt,  ruck- 
ing up  to  t&  chin  in  a  roll.  To  remedy  this  obvious 
awkwardness  and  inconvenience,  he  used  to  have  his 
slightly  starched;  and  a  reasoning  mind  must  allow 
that  there  is  not  much  to  object  to  in  this  reform. 

Certainly  not  much.  Brummell  did  not  reach 
perfection  in  the  tie  all  at  once. 

If  the  cravat  was  not  properly  tied  at  the  first  effort, 
or  inspiring  impulse,  it  was  always  rejected.  His  valet 
was  coming  down  stairs,  one  day,  with  a  quantity  of 
tumbled  neckcloths  under  his  arm,  and  being  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  solemnly  replied,  **  Oh,  they  are  (mr  fail- 
ures." Practice  like  this,  of  course,  made  him  perfect ; 
and  his  tie  soon  became  a  model  that  wis  imitated,  but 
never  equalled. 

Posterity,  nay,  the  present  age,  must  long  to 
know  the  secret  of  Brummell's  wonderful  success. 
An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  delicate  opera- 
tion : — 

The  collar,  which  was  always  fixed  to  his  shirt,  was 
so  large,  that,  before  being  folded  dovm,  it  completely 
hid  his  head  and  face,  and  the  white  neckcloth  was,  at 
least,  a  foot  in  height  The  first  oon/)  d*areka  wis  made 
with  the  shirt  collar,  which  he  folded  down  to  its  proper 
size ;  and  Brummell  then  standing  before  the  glass,  with 
his  chin  poked  up  to  the  ceiling,  by  the  gentle  and  gra- 
dual declension  of  his  lower  jaw,  creased  the  cravat  to 
reasonable  dimensions,  the  form  of  each  succeeding 
crease  being  perfected  with  the  slurt  which  he  had  just 
discarded. 

His  morning  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  every  other 
gentleman ;  Hessians  and  pantaloons,  or  top-boots  and 
buckdclns,  vrith  a  blue  coat,  and  a  light  or  buff-coloured 
waistcoat ;  of  eeorse  fitting  to  admiration  on  the  best 
figure  in  England.  His  dress,  of  an  evening,  was  a  blue 
coat  and  wUte  waistcoat,  black  pantaloons  which  but- 
toned tight  to  the  ancle,  striped  silk  stockings,  and 
opera-ha?i;  in  fkct,  he  was  always  carefiilly  dressed,  but 
never  the  slave  of  fltshion.  Still  he  criticised  severely 
the  dress  of  others.  ....  A  nobleman  now  living 
told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  Bmmmell  not 
only  noticed  him  a  good  deal,  but,  ftom  the  way  in. 
which  he  patronised  him,  evidently  appeared  to  tlnnk 
that  he  was  doing  him  a  great  kindness.  They  were 
walking  together,  arm-in-arm,  one  day  up  St  James's 
Street,  when  Brummell  suddenly  stopped,  and  asked 

Lord what  he  called  those  things  on  his  feet. 

«  Why,  shoes  1"  he  repUed.  *"  Shoes,  are  they !"  said 
Brummell  doubtfully,  and  stooping  to  look  at  them ; 
**  I  thought  they  were  slippers  I** 

On  another  occasion,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  asked 
him  for  an  opinion  on  his  new  coat  Brummell  exa- 
mined him  from  head  to  foot  .vrith  as  much  attention  as 
an  adjutant  of  the  Life-Guards  would  the  sentries  on  a 
drawing-room  day.  "  Turn  round,"  said  the  Beau. 
Hid  Grace  did  so,  and  the  examination  was  continued 
in  front.  When  it  vras  concluded,  Brummell  stepped 
forward,  and  feeling  the  lappel  delicately  vrith  his 
thumb  and  finger,  said,  in  a  most  earnest  and  ■inariag 
manner, "  Bedford,  do  you  call  this  thing  a  coat  t** 

Why  record  the  names  of  the  tailors  of  whom 
Brummell's  patronage  made  the  fortune,  since  tfairir 
services  are  no  longer  to  be  obtained  on  any  terms. 
The  same  artists  fashioned  the  vestments  of  the 
PSrince.  One  of  them,  when  consulted  by  a  young 
baronet,  who^  like  so  many  hopeful  youths,  fol- 
lowed BruHunell  in  dress,  at  a  humble  distance, 
remarked, — 

^  Why,  Sir,  the  Prince  wears  superfine,  and  Mr. 
Brummell  the  Bath  coating ;  but  it  is  immaterial  which 
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jovL  choose,  Sir  John ;  you  must  be  right.  Suppose^  Sir^ 
we  say  Bath  coating;  I  think  Mr.  Brammell  luui  a 
trifle  the  preference/' 

Brammeirs  good  taste  in  dress  was  not  his  least  re- 
oommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
whom  his  adTice,  on  this  important  subject,  was  con- 
staatly  songfat,  and,  for  a  long  time,  stndioosly  followed. 
Mr.  Thomas  Raikes  says,  in  his  <<  France/'  that  his 
Royal  Highness  wonld  go,  of  a  morning,  to  Chesterfield 
Street  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  friend's  toilet,  and 
remain  till  so  late  an  honr,  that  he  sometimes  sent 
away  his  horses,  and  insisted  on  Brammell's  giving  him 
a  qniet  dinner,  which  generally  ended  in  a  deep  potation. 
After  their  quarrel,  howeyer,  the  Prince  spoke  of  his 
fonner  friend  as  a  mere  block,  which  a  tailor  might  use 
with  adrantage  to  show  off  the  particular  cut  of  a  coat. 
....  In  fact  the  Prince,  not  Brummell,  was  the 
Meesenas  of  tailors  ;  and  perhaps  no  king  of  England 
eyer  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  detaUs  of  his  own 
dress,  or  devising  alterations  in  that  of  his  troops. 

The  sale  of  his  Majesty's  old  clothes  brought 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  they  must  hare  cost  a 
hundred  thousand.  The  sable  Ihiing  of  one  cloak 
cost  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  This  was  a  fit 
exemplar  for  poor  Brummell,  and  for  the  other 
flowers  and  hopes  of  the  kingdom  I  If  we  are  to 
trast  Captain  Jesse's  judgment,  Brummell  was  in 
early  life  more  remarkable  for  a  passion  for  clean- 
lineas  than  the  loye  of  dress.  In  this  respect  the 
fastidious  coxcombry  of  his  youth  forms  a  humi- 
liating contrast  with  the  squalor  of  his  age.  He 
objected  to  country,  gentlemen  being  admitted  to 
Watier  0  club, — the  Crockford's  of  ^t  day, — ^be- 
cause thdr  boots  smelt  of  the  stable,  and  of  bad 
blacking.  He  was  as  curious  and  extrayagant  in 
muflf-boxes  and  canes,  and  their  ^^nice  conduct^" 
as  his  royal  patron ;  and  as  passionately  fond  of 
buhl  furniture,  and  articles  of  virtu.  He  pos- 
a  few  choice  books ;  read,  and  latterly  criti- 
the  fashionable  novels  and  poems^  drew 
jieatly»  knew  something  of  music,  sung  fairly,  and 
wvote  and  stole  vers  de  soeUti;  had  a  rery  elegant 
address  and  deportment ;  and  was  altogether  the 
acoompllshed  ^iM  gentleman  of  the  time  of  the 
Itcgency,  without  possessing  a  single  quality  use- 
ful either  to  himself  or  the  world,  unless  those  we 
have  mentioned  be  so.  With  the  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed, he  was  a  welcome,  if  not  honoui-ed  guest 
at  Wobum  Abbey,  Chatsworth,  Belvoir,  to  the 
PaTilion,  and  with  the  Duke  of  York.  When  at 
Belroir,  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  little  of  a 
sportsman : — 

He  always  appeared  at  the  coveiside  admirably  dress- 
ed, in  a  white  cravat  and  white  tops;  which  latter,  either 
he  or  Robinson,  his  valet,  introduced,  and  which  event- 
ually superseded  the  brown  ones :  his  horses  were  always 
in  as  high  condition  as  himself,  their  coats  looking  like 
sUk. 

But  Brummell's  ambition  was  not  merely  to 
shine  in  the  fashionable  world.  He  must  sway, 
and  he  did  sway.  It  is  related  that  a  Duchess 
whispered  her  daughter,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
seen  at  Almacks — 

**  Do  you  see  that  gentleman  near  the  door !  He  is 
now  speaking  to  Lord ."— *  Yes,  I  see  him,"  re- 
plied ttie  light-hearted,  and  as  yet  unsophisticated  girl ; 
"  who  is  he  !*'  *'  A  person,  my  dear,  who  will  probably 
come  and  speak  to  us ;  and  if  he  enters  into^conversation, 
be  careftil  to  give  him  a  favourable  impression  of  yop  : 
for,"  and  she  sunk  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  he  is  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  Brummell." 

Madame  de  Stael  was  afraid  the  Beau  might  not 


like  her ;  and  when  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank 
accused  him  of  inyeigling  his  son  into  a  low 
gambling  transaction,  he  defended  himself  by  say- 
ing, "  Really,  I  did  my  best  for  the  young  man ; 
I  once  gaye  Mm  my  arm  all  the  way  from  White's 
to  Watier^s  "  :— 

Cool  and  impertinent,  indeed,  were  the  speeches  that 
he  often  made,  and  the  tricks  that  he  played,  especially 
if  he  had  been  affironted,  or  in  self-defence ;  and  then, 
whether  his  impudent  remarks  were  levelled  at  a  shoe- 
black or  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  perfectly  immaterial 
to  him :  for,  however  unjustifiable  his  jokes  might  some- 
times be,  at  least  he  was  never  a  court  sycophant  or  a 
parasite.  His  sarcasms  were  generally  launched  at 
those  moving  in  the  same  society  as  himself,  at  toadies, 
and  rich  and  assuming  |>arven««  who  were  endeavouring 
to  force  themselves  into  notice;  not  at  people  whose 
habits  were  unobtrusive,  or  who  belonged  to  a  more  re- 
tired sphere  of  life. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Brummell  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  being  a  discriminating  moral  sa- 
tirist. But  the  reader  may  judge  when  we  have 
cited  a  few  more  of  his  best  sayings: — 

^  Brummell,  you  were  not  here,  yesterday,"  said  one 
of  his  club  friends;  where  did  yon  dine  !" — **  Dine  I 

why  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  R ^s.    I  believe 

he  wishes  me  to  notice  him,— hence  the  dinner ;  but,  to 
give  him  his  due,  he  denred  that  I  would  make  up  the 
party  myself,  so  I  asked  Alvanley,  Mills,  Pierrepoint, 
and  a  few  others;  and  I  assure  yon  the  afikir  turned  out 
quite  unique.  There  was  every  deUcacy  in,  or  out  of 
season ;  the  Sillery  was  perfect,  and  not  a  wish  remained 
ungratified :  but,  my  dear  fellow,  conceive  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Rogers  hsd  the  assurance 
to  sit  down,  and  dine  with  us  I" 

On  another  occasion,  he  condescended  to  dine 
with  a  wealthy  young  gentleman,  now  a  grave 
senator,  but  then  ambitious  to  be  xeceived  into 
Brummell's  regions. 

Before  they  separated,  he,  addressing. the  company, 
requested  to  know  who  was  to  have  the  honour  of  tak- 
ing him  to  Lady  Jersey's  that  evening.  **  I  vrill,"  said 
his  host,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  ^ing  seen  to  enter 
her  ladyship's  drawing-room  in  his  oompaay ;  '^  wait  till 
my  guests  are  gone,  and  my  carriage  is  quite  at  your 
service."—^  Thank  you,  exceedingly,"  replied  Brummell, 
pretending  to  take  the  offer  in  a  literal  sense ;  **  very 
kind  of  yon,  indeed  t  But,  D — k,"  and  he  assumed  an 
air  of  great  gravity,  ^  pray  how  are  you  to  go  I— you 
surely  would  not  like  to  get  up  behind  1  No,  that  would 
not  be  right ;  and  yet  it  will  scarcely  do  for  dm  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  csrriage  vrith  you,^*  There  was  an  in- 
voluntary roar  from  all  present,  in  which  Mr.  D— k, 
with  great  good  nature,  joined  hMrtily. 

But  Brummell  had  his  reyerses.  One  night  hs 
was  critically  stopped  on  Lady  Dungannon's  stair- 
case to  be  horrified  by  a  seryant  whispering  that 
**  there  was  a  straw  in  his  shoe.**  The  hackney 
coach  conyeyance  at  once  stood  reyealed.  It  was 
reported  that  Brummell  considered  the  sedan  the 
only  yehicle  fit  for  a  gentleman  in  dress ;  and  that 
his  own,  lined  with  white  quilted  satin,  with  down 
squabs,  and  a  white  sheep-skin  rug,  received  him 
at  his  dreBstng«>Toom  door. 

It  vras  from  one  of  his  odd  speeches  that  a  certain 
gentleman,  well  known  in  the  world,  received  the  sobri- 
quet of  Poodle  B  g.  It  seems  that  Mr.  B.  had,  in 
his  youth,  very  beautifhl  hair,  which  curled  .naturally ; 
and  it  was  his  practice,  not  an  unusual  one  in  the  days 
of  curricles,  to  be  accompanied  in  his  by  his  French  dog. 
One  day  Brummell,  who  was  on  horseback,  met  them 
quietly  driving  together  in  the  park,  and  hailed  his  friend 

vrith,  **  Ah,  B ^g,  how  do  you  do ! — a  family  vehicle, 

I  jiee  1" 

His  affectation,  which  was  principally  assumed  for  the 
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pnrpoaa  of  aaiuing  those  about  liiVy  wu  wiother  char- 
aeteristio  of  his  wit  He  pretenided  to  look  upon  the 
City  ae  a  terra  ineognita ;  and  when  some  great  mer- 
chant reqaested  the  honour  of  hie  company  at  dinner,  he 
replied,  <■  With  pleasure,  if  you  will  promise  foithfuUy 
BottotelL" 

When  a  fHend  rallied  him  on  hie  eyident  want  of  gno- 
eess  in  a  matrimonial  speculation,  and  pressed  him  for 
the  reason  of  his  failure,  Brumniell  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  Why,  what  could  I  do,  my  good  fellow,  hut  cut  the 
oonnezion !  J  discorered  that  Lady  Mary  actually  ate 
oabbage !" 

Sheridan,  meeting  Brnmaell  ont  day,  near  Charing 
Cross,  and  perceiying  that  he  appeared  anxious  to  avoid 
him,  aoeoeted  him  iStua :  ^  Ah  1  Brummell,  my  fine  fel- 
low, where  have  yon  been  at  this  time  of  day !" 

llie  Prince  of  dandies  was  at  first  rather  nonplussed, 
bat  at  length  drawled  out,  ^  Sherry,  my  dear  hoy>  don't 
mention  that  you  saw  me  in  tiiis  filthy  part  of  the  town. 
But  perhaps  I  am  rather  seyere,  for  his  Grace  of  North- 
umberland resides  somewhere  about  this  spot,  if  I  don't 
mistake.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  boy,  I  haye  been  in  the 
d-a-mn*d  City — ^to  the  Bank.  I  wish  they  would  remove  it 
to  the  West  End,  for  re-al-ly  it  is  quite  a  bore  to  go  to  such 
a  place;  more  particularly  as  one  cannot  be  seen  in  one's 
own  equipage  beyond  Somerset  House,  and  the  hackney- 
eoaches  are  not  fit  for  a  chimney-sweeper  to  ride  in." 

We  have  some  of  BrammeirB  love  letters,  or  com- 
plimentary billets.  From  the  style  of  them,  and 
other  points  of  hia  behaviour,  it  would  seem  that,  in 
playing  his  part,  he  had  studied  the  fops  of  the 
old  comedy,  and  the  Sir  Sedleys,  and  Sir  Clements 
of  Miss  Bumey's  novels,  who  display  the  same  fan- 
tastic impertinence.  The  character,  was  certainly, 
as  vre  think,  not  original,  but  Brummell  topped  it. 

Brummell  always  denied  that  the  cause  of  his 
rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  anec- 
dote of  his  having  desired  his  Royal  Highness  to 
"ring  the  bell"— "Wales  ring  the  beU,"  or  "George 
ring  the  bell."  Such  vulgar  rudeness  he  considered 
a  positive  impeachment  of  his  taste.  The  quarrel 
with  the  patron  who  had  helped  to  ruin  him,  is 
imputed  to  a  different  cause. 

He  was  a  oonstant  guest  at  Carlton  House,  and  was 
distinguished  by  many  marks,  never  pecuniary  ones,  of 

his  royal  friend's  partiality  for  him 

Brummell,  as  well  as  his  friends,  attributed  his  quanel 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  a  series  of  sarcastic  remarks, 
in  which  he  had  indulged  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert ;  indiscretions  that  he  was  led  into  by  foolishly 
espousing  the  part  of  a  noble  lady  her  rival ;  but  his  ta- 
lent for  ridicule  once  enlisted  in  her  cause,  he  did  not 
spare  even  the  Prince  himself.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  burly  porter  at  Carlton-Honse,  nicknamed  **  Big  Ben," 
who  was  so  tall  that  he  could  look  over  the  gates;  and  as 
the  Regent  was  then  increasing  in  size,  Brummell  often 
designated  the  master  by  the  appellation  of  the  servant 
—-and  Mrs.  Fitiherbert,  by  that  of"  Benina."  It  is  also 
said,  that  he  annoyed  her  by  various  remarks  of  the  same 
kmd  ;  and  that,  when  desired  by  the  Regent  at  a  ball  at 
Lady  Jersey's  to  call  her  carriage,  he  obeyed,  but  in 
doing  so,  substituted  the  word  tnittr4$s  for  the  usual  one 
of  Mrs.,  and  laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  insulting  epi- 
thet. If  this  anecdote  is  true,  no  wonder  that,  when  it 
came  to  the  lady's  ears,  as  well  as  the  Prince's,  with  the 
allusions  to  their  emboupaint,  (upon  which  subject  they 
were,  as  people  frequently  are,  extremely  sensitive,)  such 
ill-timed  jokes  were  resented  ;  and  that  Brummell  was 
dismissed  :  he  always,  however,  considered  that  the 
eontinuation  of  the  Regent's  anger  was  owing  to  Mrs. 
Fitiherbert,  whose  absurd  vanity  in  identifying  herself 
with  the  Crown  of  England— for  it  was  that  or  nothing 
—made  her  peculiarly  unforgiving  on  this  subject ;  and 
her  dislike  to  Fox  renders  it  probable  that  Brammell's 
opinion  was  correct.  Moore,  however,  in  a  parody  on  a 
•elebxated  letter  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Duke  of 


York,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1812,  gives  the  former 
the  credit  of  all  the  indignation  against  Brummell,  and 
adduces  another  well-known  mot  of  the  Beau's  as  the 
reason  of  it. 

**  Neither  have  I  rMontmentt,  nor  wish  there  should  oome  ill 
To  mortal,  except,  now  I  think  on\  Bean.  Brummell ; 
Who  threatenea  last  year,  in  a  luperftne  passion, 
To  cut  me,  and  bring  the  old  King  into  fashion.** 

But,  whatever  the  causes  of  offence  may  have  been 
that  led  to  the  quarrel,  the  Beau  treated  the  affair  with 
his  usual  assurance  ;  and  waging  war  upon  his  royal 
adversary,  assailed  him  with  ridicule  in  all  quarters,  and 
affected  to  say,  that  he  had  himself  cut  the  connexion. 
It  was  in  this  spirit,  no  doubt,  that  he  said  to  Colonel 
McMahon,  **  I  made  him  what  he  is,  and  I  can  unmake 
him."  Of  oonrse,  after  this  break,  the  Regent  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred, 
of  showing  the  world  that  he  was  no  longer  anxious  te 
continue  the  acquaintance.  An  occasion  for  his  so  doing 
presented  itself  not  long  after  in  a  momin|^  walk,  when 
the  Prince,  leaning  on  Lord  Moira's  arm,  met  Brummell 
and  Lord  A ,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  and, 

Srobably  with  the  intention  of  making  the  cut  more  evi- 
ent,  his  Royal  Highness  stopped  and  spoke  te  his  Lord- 
ship, without  noticing  the  Beau — ^little  thinking  that  he 
would  resent  it ;  great  therefore  must  have  been  his  snr- 
prise  and  annoyance,  as  each  party  turned  to  continue 
their  promenade,  to  hear  him  say  In  a  distinct  tone,  ex- 
pressive of  complete  ignorance  of  his  person,  '^  A , 

who's  your  fot  friend !" 

Brummell,  who  indulged  in  variorum  editicms  of 
all  his  stories,  sometimes  said  that  this  quaml  was 
owing  to  riyaliy  in  a  love  afiair,  in  whieh  he  of 
course  was  the  favourite  suitor.  A  correspondent  of 
Captain  Jesse's,  who  was  a  school-fellow  of  Bmm- 
mell's,  gives  another  version  of  the  quarrel  and 
its  consequences,  and  probably  tlie  correct  one  :^ 
Brummell  had  never  taken  pains  to  please  Mrs.  Fits^ 
herbert,  who  persuaded  the  Prince  that  his  young  asso- 
ciate laughed  at  and  spoke  disrespectfully  of  him  behind 
his  back.  There  was  at  this  time  a  celebrated  boxer 
ettXled  Big  Ben  ;  there  was  also  a  vulgar  corpulent  man, 
who  rode  daily  in  the  Park,  (as  the  j^ince  did  then,  on 
a  remarkable  roan  horse,)  whose  name  was  Beigamin 
something  or  other,  and  Brummell  got  into  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  amongst  his  intimates 
as  '^  Our  Ben :"  this,  and  other  expressions  of  a  similar 
nature,  were  repeated  to  the  Prinoe,  who  was  gradually 
set  against  him. 

It  vras,  I  believe,  (at  least  sneh  was  generally  re- 
ported to  be  the  case  at  the  clubs)  shortly  after  this 
that  Charles  EIUs  [the  present  Lord  Seaford]  inrited 
the  Prinoe  to  a  party  at  Claremont :  Brummell  went  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  the  Prince  met  him  almost  at  the 
door,  and  told  him,  with  much  tenderness  of  manner, 
tiiat  his  presence  was  offensive  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert^  and 
that  the  party  would  be  destroyed  if  he  did  not  return 
to  London.  The  chaise  was  immediately  turned  ronnd 
at  the  door,  back  to  town  went  Brummell,  and  from  that 
moment  all  intercourse  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  oeased; 
for  when  the  misunderstanding  once  took  place,  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  her  friends  rapidly  effected  their  object, 
and  the  estrangement  became  complete  on  both  sides. 

With  this  event,  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  took  place 
about  the  year  1804,  was  connected  the  mueh  talked-of 
incident  of  the  snuff-box.  It  was  the  foshion  in  thoee 
days  to  indulge  in  a  luxury  of  snuff-boxes.    I  haye  seen 

at  Sir  George  C d's  a  tray  handed  round  the  table 

covered  vrith  such  boxes,  to  be  examined  and  criticised. 
Brummell  had  also  a  collection  chosen  with  his  singular 
sagacity  and  good  taste,  and  one  of  them  had  been  seen 
and  admired  by  the  Prince,  who  said,  **  Brummell,  this 
box  must  be  mine ;  go  to  Gray's,  and  order  any  box  yon 
like  in  lieu  of  it." 

A  very  handsome  box  was  made ;  but,  by  orders 
of  the  Prince,  never  delivered ;  and  this  exoited 
BrummeU's  indignation.  Acoording  to  CapUu^ 
Jfsse'i  ooriespondent^*«« 
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be  felt  tiiat  tlw  Prinee  had  treated  him  unworthily, 
and,  firom  this  moment,  he  indulged  himself  hy  saying 
the  bitterest  things.  When  pressed  by  poverty,  how- 
erer,  and,  as  I  suppose,  somewhat  broken  in  spirit,  he  at 
a  later  period  rec^led  the  Prince's  attention  to  the  sub- 
jeet  of  the  snniT-box.  Colonel  Cooke,  (who  was  at  Eton 
called  **  Cricketer  Cooka,"  afterwards  known  as  **  Kan- 
garoo Cooke,"^  when  passing  through  Calais,  saw  Brum- 
mell,  who  told  him  the  story,  and  requested  that  he 
would  inform  the  Prince  Regent  that  the  promised  box 
had  never  been  given,  and  that  he  was  now  constrained 
to  leoall  the  eireumstanoe  to  his  recollection.  The 
Begf  nt's  reply  was—''  Well,  Master  Kang,  as  for  the 
box  it  is  aU  nonsense;  but  I  suppose  the  poor  devil 
wants  a  hundred  guineas,  and  he  shall  have  them  ;'*  and 
it  was  in  this  ungracious  manner  that  the  money  was 
sent,  received,  and  acknowledged.* 

I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that  it 
is  nseless  to  **  kick  against  the  pricks,"  to  defend  poor 
Bmmmell,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  assail  the  once  glorious 
Prince  of  Wales ;  the  experiment,  even  in  these  days,  is 
not  worth  hazarding ;  but  be  assured,  that  there  is  no- 
thing 80  true  of  George  the  Fourth  as  what  an  offloer  of 
his  daiighter's  h^^nsehold  once  said  to  me :  ^^  He  hates 
without  a  cause,  and  never  forgives."    But  BrummeU, 
before  he  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  always 
withstood  the  Prince  of  Wales,  like  a  man  whose  feel- 
ings had  been  injured.  Well  do  I  remember  an  instance 
•«f  this,  one  ni^t  after  the  opera.    I  was  standing  near 
the  stove  of  the  lower  waiting-room,  talking  to  several 
persons,  of  whom  one  is  npw  alive.   The  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  always  came  out  rather  before  the  performance 
concluded,  was  also  standing  there,  and  waiting  for  his 
earriag^,  whioh  used  to  drive  up  what  was  then  Majrket- 
lane,  now  the  Opera  Arcade.     Presently,  Bmmmell 
came  ont^  talking  eagerly  to  some  friends,  and  not  seeing 
the  Prince  or  his  p^rty,  he  took  up  a  position  near  the 
check-taker's  bar.    As  ihe  crowd  flowed  out,  Bmmmell 
wae  gradually  pressed  backwards,  until  he  was  all  but 
driven  against  the  Regent,  who  distinctly  saw  him,  but 
who  of  course  would  not  move.    In  order  to  stop  him, 
therefore,  and  prevent  actual  collision,  one  of  the  Prince's 
suite  tapped  nim  ^on  the  back,  when  Bmmmell  imme- 
diately turned  sharply  round,  and  saw  that  there  was 
not  much  more  than  a  foot  between  his  40se  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales's.    I  watched  him  with  Intense  curio- 
sity, and  observed  that  his  countenance  did  not  change 
in  the  slif^test  degree,  nor  did  his  head  move  i  they 
looked  straight  into  each  other's  eyes ;  the  Prince  evi- 
dently amaxed  and  annoyed.    BrummeU,  however,  did 
not  quail,  or  show  the  least  embarrassment.  He  receded 
finite  quietly,  and  backed  slowly  step  by  step,  till  the 
crowd  closed  between  them,  never  onee  taking  his  eyes 
off  those  of  the  Prince.    It  ip  Impossible  to  describe  the 
impression  made  by  this  scene  on  the  by-standers:  there 
was  in  his  manner  nothing  insolent,  nothing  offensive ; 
by  retiring  with  his  &ce  to  the  Regent  he  recognised  his 
liu^  bat  he  oftred  no  apology  for  his  inadvertence,  (as 
a  mere  stranger  w<Hild  have  done,)  no  recognition  as  an 
acquaintance ;  as  ipan  to  man,  his  bearing  was  adverse 
and  uncompromising.    This  was  the  footing  on  which 
they  then  stood,  and  on  which  they  still  continued  to 
stand  to  each  other,  when  that  incident  took  place, 
which  has  been  so  often  misrepresented,  and  of  which  I 
know  not  what  version  you  may  have  received — I  mean 
when  Bnunmell  said^  in  the  I^inoe's  hearing,  ^  Who's 
yonr  fist  friend  1" 

Lord  Alvanley,  Bmmmell,  Henry  Pierrepoint,  and  Sir 
Harry  Mildmay,  gave  at  the  Hanover-square  rooms  a 
ftte,  which  was  called  the  Dandies'  ball.  Alvanley  was 
a  friend  of  the  Dnke  of  York's ;  Harry  Mildmay  young, 
and  had  never  been  introduced  to  the  Prince ;  Pierre- 
point  knew  him  slightly,  and  BrummeU  was  at  daggers- 
drawing  with  his  RoyiU  Highness.  No  invitation,  there- 
fbre,  was  sent  to  the  Prince,  but  the  baU  excited  much 
Interest  and  expectation ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Amphitryons,  a  communication  was  received  from  his 
Jtoyal  Highness,  intimating  his  wish  to  be  present. 

^m  ■■■  I  ■  ■■!  ■!  ■■■  ■■^■■■■1  ,  <■ 

*  I  have  heaid  BrummeU  speak  of  this  pffair  of  the  nmff-boz> 
tat  Bcvtt  bqiidbim  aay  Ihaf  hs  noeivsd  the  himdiad  guineas- 


Nothing,  therefore,  was  left,  but  to  send  him  an  invita- 
tion, which  was  done  in  due  form,  and  in  the  names  of 
the  four  spirited  givers  of  the  ball.  The  next  question 
was,  how  they  were  to  receive  their  guest,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  arranged  thus: — When  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Prince  was  announoed,  each  of  the  four 
gentlemen  took,  in  due  form,  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
Pierrepoint,  as  knowing  the  Prince,  stood  nearest  the 
door,  with  his  wax  Ught,  and  Mildmay,  as  being  yonng 
and  void  of  offence,  opposite.  Alvanley,  with  BrummeU 
opposite,  stood  immediately  within  the  other  two.  The 
Prince  at  length  arrived,  and,  as  was  expected,  spoke 
civUIy  and  with  recognition  to  Pierrepoint,  and  then 
turned,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  MUdmay  ;'-advancing, 
be  addressed  several  sentences  to  Alvanley,  and  then 
turned  towards  BrummeU,  looked  at  him,  but  as  if  he 
did  not  know  who  he  was,  or  why  he  was  there,  and 
without  bestowing  upon  him  the  sUghtest  symptom  of 
recognition.  It  was  then,  at  the  very  instant  he  passed 
on,  Uiat  BmmmeU,  seizing  with  infinite  f^n  and  readiness 
the  notion  that  they  were  unknown  to  each  other,  said 
across  to  his  friend,  and  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
heard, «  Alvanley,  who's  your  fat  fHend !"  Those  who 
were  in  front,  and  saw  the  Prince's  face,  say  that  he  was 
cut  to  the  quick  by  the  aptness  of  the  satire. 

This  corespondent  relates  other  anecdotes  of 
the  humorons  impertinence  with  which  Bnmunefl 
annoyed  his  old  patron,  and  which,  had  England 
been  the  France  of  a  past  age,  would  certainly 
have  given  the  Beau  leisure  to  attend  to  his  three 
daily  toilettes  for  some  years  in  the  Bastile.  He 
also  asserts  that  BrummeU  was  not  a  fop;  and 
that  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  time  would  have 
dressed  as  well,  if  they  oould  have  aoeomplishe^ 
it.  His  education  was  defective ;  and  he  fell  very 
early  in  life  into  bad  high  company  ;  but  he  coula 
not  have  been  a  mere  puppy.  Indeed,  no  mere 
puppy  oould  have  played  his  part.  After  losing 
favour  at  Carlton  House,  BrummeU  became  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  Oatlands ;  and  the  Duchess  of 
York  continued  his  steady  and  considerate  friend 
to  the  dose  of  her  life.  Indeed,  he  appears  to 
have  had  the  art  of  attracting,  if  not  of  attaching, 
friends. 

BrummeU  kept  an  Album,  in  which  he  copied 
many  of  the  verses  of  the  contemporary  fashion- 
able wits,  poets,  and  beauties..  From  these,  Cajfc- 
tain  Jesse  gives  extracts.  This  Album  contains 
souvenirs  of  Oatlands,  and  eifusions  from  the  pen 
of  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Byron,  and  others. 

By  the  time  that  what  Byron  first  caUed  **  the 
dandy  BaU"  was  givra,  it  was  1818,  and  BrummeU 
must  have  been  near  the  end  of  his  j680,000.  Indeed, 
it  is  marveUous  that  it  lasted  so  long.  The  Beau 
must  have  been  prudent  in  his  prodigaUty.  The 
system  was  bad  ;  the  details  conLd  not  have  been 
very  iU  managed.  He  had  begun  to  play  deep ;  and 
it  is  said,  though  whoUy  incredible,  on  one  occa^ 
sion,  won  at  a  sitting,  six-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds  I  His  friends  advised  him  to  buy  an  an- 
nuity ;  but  he  refused  ;  and  the  demon's  moneys 
in  a  few  nights,  turned  as  usual  into  slate  stones. 

It  Went  as  it  came. 

The  foUowing  is  an  example  of  his  success  and  of 
his  impudence,  and  also  the  rather  imusual  circum- 
stance of  his  getting  the  worst  of  a  joke.  The  loser 
was  the  late  Alderman  Combe,  also  a  great  gamester, 
and  who,  though  unsuccessfril  in  this  inskince,  made, 
it  is  said,  as  much  nioney  by  his  dexterity  at  play 
as  he  did  by  brewing.  One  evening,  while  he  flUed 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  he  was  busily 
ODgaged  at  a  MH  Haxard-table  at  Brookes's^  where 
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the  wit  and  th«  diee-box  oircnlated  together  with  gnat 
'  glee,  and  where  Bmmmell  was  also  one  of  the  party. 
"  Come,  Mcuk-iub,"  said  the  Beau,  who  was  the  caster, 
^  what  do  you  set  1*'  '^  Twenty-fiye  gnineas,"  answered 
the  Alderman.  ^  Well,  then,  have  at  the  Mayor's  pony* 
only,  and  seven  's  the  main,*'  replied  Bmmmell ;  and  he 
•  oontinned  to  throw  until  he  droye  home  the  Brewer's 
twelve  ponies  running ;  he  then  rose  from  his  chair,  and, 
making  him  a  low  Imw  whilst  pocketing  the  <»sh,  ex- 
claimed, ^  Thank  you,  Alderman ;  in  fatnre  I  shi^  never 
drink  any  porter  but  yours."  **  I  wish,  Sir,"  said  Ck»mbe, 
that  every  other  blackguard  in  London  would  tell  me 
the  same." 

The  reaction,  however,  came  at  last :  the  stakes  were 
too  high,  and  the  purses  of  his  companions  too  long,  foz 
him  to  stand  against  any  continued  run  of  bad  luck ; 
indeed,  the  play  at  Watier's,  which  was  very  deep,  even- 
'  tually  ruined  the  club,  as  well  as  Bmmmell,  and  several 
other  members  of  it ;  a  certain  baronet  now  living  is  as- 
serted to  have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  there  at  tcarU, 
at  one  sitting.  .  .  .  The  influx  of  foreigners,  in  the 
years  1814  and  1815,  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the 
taste  for  play  at  this  period,  and  the  celebrity  gained  by 
Blucher,  at  the  baths  of  Pyrmont,  did  not  desert  him  in 
London.  Gay  and  gallant  Guardsmen  too,  fresh  from 
their  late  achievements  in  the  field,  and  tired  of  **  rough- 
ing it.  on  a  beefsteak  and  a  bottle  of  port,"  were  eagerly 
bent  on  indemnifying  themselves  for  the  hardships  they 
had  undergone ;  Almacks  and  the  Clubs  were  burning  to 
receive  them,  the  women  were  all  crasy  to  have  them  in 
their  drawing-rooms,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  making 
love  as  ardently  as  they  had  made  war ;  or,  in  losing 

their  back  pay. The 

season  of  liB14  saw  Brummell  a  winner,  and  a  loser 
'likewise,  and  this  time  he  lost  not  only  his  winnings, 
but  'an  unfortunate  ten  thousand  pounds,"  which, 
when  relating  the  circumstance  to  a  firiend  many  years 
afterwards,  he.said,  was  all  that  remained  at  his  buker's. 

He  was  at  last  completely 
begeared,  though  for  some  time  he  continued  to  hold  on 
by  the  help  of  funds  raised  on  the  mutual  security  of 
himself  and  his  firiends,  some  of  whom  were  not  in  a 
much  more  flourishing  condition  than  himself;  their 
names,  however,  and  still  more  tiieir  expectations,  lent 
a  charm  to  their  bills,  in  the  eyes  of  the  usurers ;  and 
money  was  procured,  of  course  at  ruinous  interest.  It 
is  said  that  some  unpleasant  circumstances,  connected 
with  the  division  of  one  of  these  loans,  occasioned  the 
Beau's  expatriation,  and  that  a  personal  altercation  took 

place  between  Branunell  and  a  certain  Mr.  M , 

when  that  gentleman  accused  him  of  taking  the  lion's 
share.        ..... 

'^  When  Bmmmell,"  says  Byion,  *»  was  obliged  by  that 
aflkir.of  poor  M— ^,  who  thenoe  acquired  the  name  of 
Dick  the  Bandy-killer,  (it  was  about  money,  and  debt, 

and  all  that,)  to  retire  to  France,"  &c.,  &c 

Among  the  numerous  anecdotes  with  which  he  has  been 
charged,  is  one  which  applies  specially  to  his  indifference 
on  these  matters.  According  to  this  on  dit,  Bmmmell 
once  consented  to  borrow  five  hundred  pounds  of  an 
individual  who,  from  his  position  in  society,  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  introduced  into  the  world  of  fashion, 
and  who  hoped  that  his  assistance  in  the  emergency 
referred  to,  would  secure  him,  through  the  Beau's  in- 
fluence, the  much  desired  honour:  it  did  so,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  manner  that  he  expected;  for  when, in 
Brummell's  decadence,  his  applications  for  payment  be- 
came frequent,  and  of  course  annoying,  the  falling  meteor 
at  last  replied,  that  he  had  already  paid  him :  "  Paid 

me,"  said  Mr.  , «  When  ?"    «  When !"  re-echoed 

Bmmmell,  with  assumed  indignation, "  why,  when  I  was 
standing  at  the  window  at  White's,  and  said  as  you 
passed— Ah,  how  do  you  do.  Jemmy  % " 

Captain  Jesse  pathetically  saith,  that  great  as 
was  his  hero's  extrayagance  in  snuff-boxes,  "it 
was  play  that  completed  his  rum !"  Had  he  re- 
frained  from  the  ganung  table,  he  might  have 


In  gaming  slang,  a  jxmy  means  tw«nty-av»  guineas. 


walked  all  his  life  in  the  sunny  side  of  St.  Jamee'a, 
with  patent  blacking  and  Eau-de-Cologne  at  will ; 
nor  been  doomed  in  the  prison  of  Caen  to  lament 
the  deprivation  of  the  five-sous  whist,  to  which  he 
had  long  been  reduced,  among  the  dovragers  of  that 
loyal  town.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  all  was  good 
luck  with  him.  He  possessed,  it  seems,  an  amu- 
let, in  a  sixpence,  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  insured 
good  fortune.  He  lost  it,  and  advertised  a  re- 
ward. Hundreds  of  people  brought  sizpenoes ; 
but  never  the  true  one.  He  afterwards,  when 
asked  about  it,  said,  with  real  humour, "  No  doubt 
that  fellow  Rothschild,  or  some  of  his  set,  got  hold 
of  it." 

Bmmmell  had  been  Dictator  of  the  World  of 
Fashion  for  about  twenty  years,  an  unprecedented 
length  of  reign,  considering  the  frail  nature  of  the 
tenure ;  and  which  may,  perhaps,  with  many 
other  things,  be  imputed  to  the  length  of  the  war, 
and  the  shutting  up  of  the  continent.  Besides 
Poverty,  those  newer  lions,  Blucher  and  Platoff 
had  pushed  him  from  his  throne.  The  autocrat  of 
Russia  had  eclipsed  the  autocrat  of  Almacks ;  and 
Brummell  and  Buonaparte  fell  together.  (h&  the 
ever  memorable  16th  of  May,  1816,  Brummell 
meditating  abdication  and  flight,  dined  off  a  cold 
fowl  and  a  bottle  of  claret  sent  to  him  from 
Watier's,  and  wrote  the  following  laconic  epistle  to 
Scrope  Davies : — 

Mt  dbar  Scbope, — Lend  me  two  hundred  pounds; 
the  banks  are  shut,  and  all  my  money  is  in  the  three 
per  cents.  It  shall  be  repaid  to-morrow  morning. — Yours, 

Geoboe  BaUMMBLL. 

His  fHend,  very  probably  thinking  that  he  was  hard 
up,  immediately  sent  him  this  equally  laconic  reply : — 

My  dbab  George, — Tis  very  unfortunate ;  but  all  my 
money  is  in  the  three  per  cents. — Yours,    S.  Davies. 

On  the  night  he  levanted,  the  Beau  appeared  as 
usual  at  the  Opera,  where  his  absence  might  have 
been  construed,  like  that  of  a  suspected  broker 
missed  from  'Change.  He  left  the  box  of  Lady 
—  with  a  joke  more  than  usually  cutting, 
traveUed  all  night  to  Dover,  as  fast  as  four  horsey 
and  liberal  tips  to  post-boys,  could  carry  him ;  and 
hiring  a  boat,  was  in  CaLus  before  the  West-end, 
and  particularly  those  most  interested,  his  trades- 
men, had  awoke  and  missed  him.  Hot  pursuit 
was  made ;  but  too  late.  Brummell  remained  for 
fourteen  years  in  Calais,  in  the  apartments  of 
M.  Leleux,  the  principal  bookseller  of  that  town ; 
and  for  many  of  these  years  he  contrived  to  have 
things  '^comfortable"  and  *' handsome"  about 
him.  Captain  Jesse  has  in  Calais,  as  at  Caen  and 
Eton,  tracked  his  steps,  as  an  enthusiast  may  have 
visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  or  **  the  Land  of  Bums." 
It  is  to  the  Beau's  credit,  that  wherever  Captain 
Jesse  made  inquiries,  people  spoke  well  of  him. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  then  dead.  The  face  of  Leleux, 
an  old  soldier,  and  man  of  some  education,  as  he 
had  been  secretary  to  Miranda,  lighted  up  as  he 
spoke  of  his  lodger : — 

''This,  Sir,"  observed  M.  Lelenz,  in  very  good  English, 
but  with  a  slight  accent,  *^  was  his  drawing-room,  and 
this  one  adjoining,  his  dining-room;  you  see  they  are 
front  rooms ;  his  dormitory  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage.  After  he  had  resided  with  me  about  five  years, 
I  allowed  him  to  have  the  rooms  a  little  to  the  left  of 
these ;  they  are  approached  by  a  different  sftairease ; 
that  suite  consisted  of  a  <Mmnf -room  oft  the  ground-floor 
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and  a  drawing-room  orer  it,  and  a  handsome  bed-rdom 
at  the  back.  It  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Bmmmell's  ambi- 
tion to  obtain  the  office  of  consal  at  Calais,  and  the 
gentleman  who  held  it  being  then  in  very  bad  health, 
made  liim  rather  sanguine  on  the  point.  The  expecta- 
tion, howerer,  was  neyer  fulfilled,  for  he  is  still  living, 
and  likely  to  live ;  but  being  won  oyer  by  my  loeatairA 
persnasiTe  manner,  I  permitted  him  to  decorate  his 
rooms  in  his  own  way ;  and  though  he  did  it  very  weU, 
I  can  assure  yon  I  was  not  much  the  richer  for  the 
money  he  laid  out.  Mais,  Monsieur,  le  pauyre  homme 
teit  si  amnsaot,  si  amnsant,  qn'on  ne  pourrait  rien  lui 
refuser.  Sir,  I  would  haye  kept  him  for  nothing  if  he 
would  have  stayed :  ah  !  he  certainly  was  a  yery  droll 
fellow."  ....  The  rooms  must  have  been  yery 
comfortable ;  but  the  black  and  white  marble  pavement 
of  the  private  entrance,  which  Brummell  laid  dovm,  and 
the  rich  crimson  paper  of  the  dining-room,  are  all  that 
remain  as  evidence  of  his  acknowlec^ed  taste  and  extra- 
vagance  He  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of 

his  new  apartments,  than  he  set  about  famishing  them 
in  the  most  expensive  manner;  and  five-and-twenty 
thousand  fhmcs,  which  he  took  with  him,  or  received 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Calais,  vrere  quickly  spent  in 
making  himself  perfectly  comfortable  in  his  new  abode. 
He  hHi  quite  an  old  dowager's  passion  for  buhl  furni- 
ture ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  this  taste,  he  expended 
large  sums  of  money. 

At  last,  he  had  japan,  china,  and  articles  of 
tirtu  enough  to  content  him ;  and  those  he  left  in 
London  brought  immense  prices,  at  a  sale  attended 
by  the  ^lUe  of  the  fashionable  world.  When  his 
Calais  garniture  of  this  sort  was  afterwards  sold  in 
England,  George  IV .  gaye  two  hundred  guineas  for 
one  tea-set ;  and  some  of  the  Beau's  delicate  por- 
celain is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Bucelench.  As  the  most  eminent  novelists  of  the 
day  have  racked  their  invention  to  paint  the  ideal 
of  a  BmmmelPs  apartments,  we  may  be  excused 
for  extracting  the  real : — 

He  managed,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  fastidiousness 
and  his  poverty,  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  buhl 
and  or-molu  to  fbmish  his  three  rooms  in  the  elegant 
and  costly  style  of  Louis  Qnatorze;  and  they  would 
have  commanded  the  approbation  of  the  most  enratgh 
buhl-f^imiture-fanoier  of  his  former  clique.  He  lUso 
squandered  large  snmsin  bronzes,  japanned  screens,  and 
whims  of  eveiy  description.  On  one  side  of  his  drawing- 
room  stood  a  large  cabinet,  with  brass-wire  doors ;  thm 
were  kept  locked  with  the  most  jealous  care ;  for  they 
protected,  from  the  familiar  and  dangerous  inspection  of 
his  visiters,  a  service  of  extremely  beantiftil  Sevres  china. 
Hm  designs  were  most  exquisite,  and  on  each  plate  was 
represented,  in  colours  chaster  than  the  originals,  all  the 
oeiebrated  beauties  that  held  such  powerful  sway  over 
the  courts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth.  .  .  . 
These  portraits  were  so  charmingly  done,  that  the  Beau, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  sultan,  used  to  inform  his  visiters 
that  it  was  ''almost  profanation  even  to  look  at  these 
fnSl  fiur  ones." 

The  walls  of  this  room  were  covered  vrith  pictures  and 
prints — a  fow  of  the  former  being  from  the  pencil  of  a 
young  artist  of  the  town,  who  was  patronised  by  the 
Bmu  by  way  of  encouragement.  Some  fkvourite  books, 
in  handsome  suits  of  morocco  or  silk,  reposed  on  the 
card-tables ;  and,  on  the  circular  one,  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  lay  a  little  crowd  of  valuable  snuff-boxes,  min- 
iatures, card-cases,  paper-weights,  and  knives,  and  port- 
folios, in  every  variety  of  gold,  enamel,  mothei>of-pearl, 
ivory,  and  tortoise-shell,  embossed  leather,  and  em- 
broidered satin. 

Correctness  of  taste  in  everything  was  decidedly  the 
Beau's  forte ;  and  seated  in  his/av^Mt/,  surrounded  by  his 
buhl,  paintings,  prints,  niek-knacks,  and  the  Sivres 
portraits  of  the  beautiful  La  Valliere  and  her  discreet 
rival,  he  appeared,  amongst  the  heterogeneous  medley  of 
EngUih  who  subsequently  attended  his  lev^e,  nearly  the 


only  living  ereatnre  in  keeping  with  the  room  and  its 
details. 

His  routine  of  life  at  Calais  was  methodical  in  the  ez* 
treme  ;  he  rose  at  nine,  breakfasted  oif  eafl  on  laUy  and 
sat  reading  The  Morning  Chronicle^  hroekurety  or  books, 
(that  is,  after  his  L^vizao  had  been  laid  aside,)*  till 
twelve  ;  precisely  at  that  hour  he  might  be  seen  in  a 
flowing  brocade  dressing-gown  and  velvet  cap,  like  the 
beret  of  the  oldefn  time,  crossing  the  passage  to  his  bed- 
room ;  and  so  punctually  did  he  keep  to  stated  hours, 
that -his  landlord's  ''devils"  used  to  exclaim,  when  he 
appeared,  **  Ah  !  voiU  Monsieur  Brummell ;  c^est  midi,*' 
and  they  immediately  struck  work,  and  went  to  their 
dinner. 

The  business  of  his  toilet  now  commenced,  and  this 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  two  hours:  from  the 
time  that  was  completed  he  held  his  levee,  and  sat  en 
prince  chatting  with  his  friends.  If  it  was  in  the  sum- 
mer, he  resorted  to  the  open  window  of  his  charming 
drawing-room,  and  apostrophized  his  acquaintance  as 
they  passed.  ''Brummell !"  shouted  one  of  them  to 
him  under  his  window, — the  Bean  looked  out, — *^  Have 
you  heard  the  news!"    "No,  what's  the   matter!" 

•<  Why  S ,  the  banker,  ran  off  last  night."    «  Well, 

what  of  that  1"  "  Why,  I  have  lost  a  thousand  firancs." 
"  Have  yon !  then,  my  good  fellow,  in  future  take  a 
hint  fh>m  me,  and  always  keep  your  banker  in  advance." 
At  four  o'clock  he  stepped  into  the  Rue  Royale,  as 
well  turned  out  as  he  ever  did  into  St.  James's  Street, 
in  the  very  meridian  of  his  glory.  A  walk  on  the  ram- 
parts, or  to  his  garden  at  the  foot  of  them,  killed  the 
next  hour.    .    .    . 

At  five  o'clock  precisely  he  ascended  the  staircase  to 
his  rooms,  and  dressed  for  dinner,  which  was  sent  from 
Dessin's  at  six  :  at  this  meal  he  washed  his  oesophagus 
with  a  bottle  of  Dorchester  ale.  .  .  .  This  potent 
stuff  was  followed  by  a  liqueur  glass  of  brandy,  which 
he  always  took  during  dinner,  and  the  rear  was  brought 
up  by  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux ;  a  pretty  comfortable  refeo- 
tion  for  a  man  who  lived  entirely  on  the  charity  of  his 
friends. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  niggardly  repasts  that  he  is 
said  to  have  vrritten  to  the  late  Lord  Sefton  that  he  vras 
"  lying  on  straw,  and  grinning  through  the  bars  of  a 
gaol ;  eating  bran  brei^,  my  good  fellow,  eating  bran 
bread."  I  will  not,  however,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
story.  .  .  .  One  who  knew  him  intimately  at  Calais, 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  seen  him  inebriated  but 
once,  and  then  he  was  so  disgusted  with  himself  that  he 
performed  a  voluntary  penance  of  solitary  confinement 
for  eight  days. 

In  Calais  he  had  frequent  calls  from  English 
visiters  of  the  highest  quality;  and  liberal  remit- 
tances from  England  showed  that  he  was  not  for- 
gotten by  some  of  his  former  friends.  We  num- 
ber five  dukes  and  six  lords  among  his  benefac- 
tors; and  all  the  English  who  passed  through 
Calais  behaved  to  the  fallen  B^u  with  kind- 
ness, and  even  delicate  consideration^  save  his  early 
patron.  There  are  several  versions  of  the  treat- 
ment which  "the  fat  friend"  thought  it  most 
princely  to  show  the  poor  creature,  who  was  in 
some  sort  his  victim^  and  none  that  redound  to  his 
honour,  either  as  the  prince,  the  gentleman,  or  the 
man.  On  a  morning  of  September  1 821,  all  Calais 
was  on  the  qui  vive,  and  crowding  to  the  pier  to  see 
the  King  of  England  land,  who  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Hanover.  It  was  said  Brummell,  the  fall- 
en autocrat  of  fashion,  accompanied  the  Mayor  of 
Calais^  to  receive  his  quondam  ally  the  Majesty 
of  England,  and  do  homage.  M.  Leleux  told  Cap- 
tain Jesse  a  different  story  :«- 


*  He  soquind  tbo  French  langoaM  after  settling  in  Gokis, 
and  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  tolerable  pioficieney.— JE'.  T,  Af, 
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"  I  was  Bianding  at  my  ahop  door/'  eaid  Mr.  Leleox, 
^  and  saw  Mr.  Brammell  trying  to  make  his  way  across 
the  street  to  my  house;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  succeed,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
remain  on  the  opposite  side.  Of  course,  all  hats  were 
taken  off  as  the  carriage  approached,  and  when  it  was 
close  to  the  door,  I  heard  the  King  say,  in  a  loud  Toice, 
*  Good  God  !  BrummeU  1 ' — ^the  latter,  who  was  un- 
coyered  at  the  time,  now  crossed  over,  as  pale  as  death, 
entered  the  house  by  the  priyate  door,  and  retired  to 
his  room,  without  addressing  me." 

A  sumptuous  dinner  was  giyen  in  the  eyening  at 
Dessin's;  and  S^l^gue,  Brummell's  yalet,  who  was  a 
chef  ia  his  way,  attended  to  make  the  punch;  he  took 
with  him,  also,  by  his  master's  orders,  some  excellent 
maraschino,  a  liqueur  to  which  he  remembered  the  King 
was  extremely  partial. 

The  King  looked  sad  or  lullen  ia  the  afternoon^ 
and  Captain  Jesse  questions  if  his  Majesty  was 
not  haunted  with  the  fear  of  his  old  protdg^'s 
ghost  appearing  at  the  feast;  but  he  was  quit  for 
his  fears.  Next  morning,  every  one  of  the  suite,  with 
one  exception,  called  for  Bruinmell,and  urged  him 
to  request  an  interview  with  the  King  on  his  return. 
The  fallen  monarch  took  a  morexlignified  course  : 

BrummeU  had  written  his  name  in  the  book  at  Des- 
sin's; but  abstained  firom  presenting  himself,  as  he  pro- 
bably felt  that  a  reAisal  to  see  him  would  be  an  indig- 
nity to  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  exposed  :  though 
his  finances  at  this  time  were  anything  but  flourishing; 
and  an  official  appointment  of  some  kind  would  have 
been  a  most  desirable  thing  for  him,  he  felt,  eyen  in  his 
difficulties,  most  unwilling  to  cringe  to  the  only  man 
who  could  grant  him  the  fayour  he  so  much  needed.  It 
has  been  stated,  that,  during  the  King's  stay  at  CaJais, 
Bmmmell  sent  him  a  box  ofsnuff,  and  that  his  Majesty, 
haying  preyiously  heard  that  he  was  in  distress,  said, 
^  I  understand  what  it  means,"  placed  a  hundred  pound 
note  in  it,  and  returned  it  by  one  of  his  suite,  desiring 
him  at  tbe  same  time  to  say  that  he  could  not  see  him. 

Stories  were  circulated  of  the  king's  munificence, 
to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  pounds  upon  this 
and  other  oooasions ;  but  Captain  Jesse  eondudes, 
that  from  the  date  of  the  quarrel  BrummeU  never 
received  royal  money  nor  message. 

Mr.  Leleux  said,  that  had  he  been  the  King's  debtor 
on  this  occasion,  he  must  have  known  it :  for  thBki  Brum- 
meU was  at  this  time  in  great  want  of  money,  and  re- 
mained so ;  besides,  directly  he  had  any  funds,he  always 
paid  a  portion  of  his  bills,  iHiieh  was  not  the  case  at 
this  period.  The  King's  visit,  on  which  he  had  probably 
rested  some  hopes,  produced  no  amelioration  in  the 
Beau's  now  reduced  circumstances,  and  was  only  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  him. 

It  is  stated,  that  however  extravagant  and  heed- 
less in  contracting  debts,  BrummeU  was  at  least  as 
prompt  in  paying  his  tradesmen  when  he  got  mo- 
ney as  any  Englishman  among  Uie  motley  assem- 
blage of  spendthrift  debtors  to  be  found  in  Calais. 
His  female  tobacconist,  who  was  loud  in  his  praise, 
assured  Captain  Jesse  that  "  he  was  good  to  the 
poor,"  and  always  paid  his  biUs.     He  adds: — 

That  part  of  her  gossip  relating  to  Brummell's  charit- 
al>le  donations,  is  perfectly  in  character  with  the  aneo* 
dete  of  his  reply  to  the  beggar  who  petitioned  him  for 
alms,  even  if  it  was  only  a  half)[»enny  :  ''Poor  fellow," 
said  the  Beau,  in  a  tone  of  good-nature,  ^  I  have  heard 
of  such  a  coin,  but  I  never  possessed  one ;  there's  a  shU- 
Hng  for  you  ! " 

BrummeU  had  long  been  soUciting  employment; 
and  in  1&^  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Caen, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
BrummeU  was  always  a  stanch  Whig,  though  his 
patron  becamo  l^  renegade ;  but,  though  the  Whigs 


have  the  discredit  of  his  appointment,  it  does  noi 
belong  to  them ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  abolished  the  office,  of  which  any  government 
might  well  have  been  ashamed.  Yet  his  Lordship, 
as  we  shaU  see,  did  not  behave  very  handsomely  to 
the  Beau.  It  was  not  easy  for  BrummeU  to  enter 
upon  his  office.  His  debts  in  Calais  amounted  to  above 
eleven  thousand  francs,  besides  twelve  thousand 
to  his  banker;  and  though  ''  the  finest  and  purest 
porcelain  ever  imported  into  England"  brought  con- 
siderable sums,  he  could  not  have  got  away  at  aU, 
if  Leveux,  his  banker,  had  not  been  wheedled  into 
making  him  a  large  advance.  For  this  BrummeU 
made  an  assignment  of  £820  of  his  salary  of  £400, 
and  thus  on  quitting  Calais,  positively  made  an  in- 
considerate bargain ;  for  while  he  had  no  employ- 
ment, he  could  with  more  grace  faU  back  on  his 
relations  and  friends^  and  was  besides  in  the  line 
of  noble  traveUers.  He  enjoyed  one  glorious  week 
in  Paris,  dining  with  TaUeyrand  and  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  and  examining  aUthe  elegant  snuff-boxes 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  the  ruling  passion  broke  strongly 
forth,  an(}  that  an  enameUedgold  box  was  ordered 
at  the  price  of  two  thousand  hre  hundred  francs ! 
This  kind  of  mania  is  not  peculiar  to  BrummeU. 
Some  one,  we  think  Walpole,  tells  of  a  female 
singer  in  great  penury,  who  gained  three  hundred 
pounds  by  a  charity  benefit,  and  immediately  spent 
it  on  the  purohase  of  an  India  shawL  We  have 
heard  of  a  gentleman,  not  supposed  to  be  quite  de- 
ranged, and  aUowed  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  who 
spent  one  of  the  many  subscriptions  raised  among 
his  friends  in  posting  four  hundred  mUes  to  Lon- 
don and  back  again.  BrummeU  was  more  prudent 
in  the  article  of  traveUing.  He  was  franked  from 
Calais  to  Paris  along  with  a  King's  messenger,  who 
afterwards  praised  him  for  a  most  pleasant  com- 
panion. ^'  But  what  did  he  say?"  inquired  the 
Consul  at  Calais. 

**  Say,  Sir,  why  nothing ;  he  slept  the  whole  way." 
^  Slept  the  ifdiole  way  !''  replied  Mr.  M.;  <*  do  you  caU 
that  being  pleasant  1  perhaps  he  snored."  The  bearer 
of  despatches  acknowledged  that  he  did  so  ;  but  imme- 
diately, and  as  if  fsarfhl  of  casting  an  improper  reflec- 
tion upon  so  great  a  personage,  he  added,  with  great 
gravity,  **  yet  I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  Mr.  BrummeU 
snored  very  much  like  a  gentleman." 

To  this  same  EngUsh  Consul,  BrummeU^gives  a 
satisfactory  account  of  his  setdement  in  his  own 
consulate.  At  Caen  he  had  come  down  several  pegs, 
even  from  his  original  Calais  scale.  The  young 
Frenchmen  of  the  town  gained  his  favour  by  good 
dinners,  and  he  was  their  oracle.  £ven  before  this, 
he  had,  in  the  affair  of  dinner,  ceased  to  be  rigidly 
exclusive : — 

One  day,  when  walking  on  the  ramparts  of  Calais, 
arm-in-arm  with  the  late  Lord  Sefton,  they  were  met  by 
an  extremely  vulgar-looking  Englishman,  who  bowed  to 
BrummeU  in  a  very  fkmiliar  manner.  ^  Sefton,"  said  the 
Beau,  ^  what  can  that  fellow  mean  by  bowing  to  you  f " 
^  To  me  !  he  is  bowing  to  you,  I  suppose,  for  I  know  no 
one  in  Calais."  Soon  after,  however,  the  strauger  passed 
again,  and,  seizing  BrummeU  by  the  arm,  said  to  him 
in  a  most  frightftiUy  cordial  tone,  '< Don't  forget,  Brum; 
don't  forget:  goose  at  four— goose  at  four  !"  thus  be- 
traying the  Beau's  engagement  to  dine  with  his  hospit- 
able but  vulgar  friend,  an  inritation  that  he  thought  he 
had  SO  cleverly  concealed  from  his  refined  one.    It  was 
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mhal0  iHromraading  one  d*7  on  the  pier,  wnd  not  long 
before  he  left  Calais,  that  an  old  associate  of  his,  who 
had  jast  ^nriTed  by  the  packet  &om  England,  met  him 
vnexpectedly  in  the  street  and  cordially  shaking  hands 
with  him,  said,  **  My  dear  Brammell,  I  i^m  so  glad  to 
see  yon,  for  we  had  heard  in  England  that  yon  were 
dead  ;  the  report^  I  assure  you,  was  in  very  general  cir^ 
enlation  when  I  left"  ^  Mere  stook-jobbing,  my  good 
fellow,  mere  stook-jobbing,"  was  the  Beau's  reply. 

But  if  Brammell  had  become  leas  fastidious  in  ac- 
oepting  invitations,  he  was  not  less  j[>aTef!aoed  in  re- 
pelling those  persons  who  pressed  themselves  on  his 
acquaintance  without  haying  an  equivalent  to  offer 
for  his  condescension.  He  visited  the  best  English 
and  French  families  in  Caen,  and  one  of  the  latter 
attempted  a  dinner  in  his  honour. 

The  ortolans  had  been  sent  from  Tonlonse,  and  the 
salmon  firom  Rouen,  and  the  company  were  legitimists 
to  the  back-bone.  -  The  morning  after  this  fSte  some  one 
who  met  him  inquired  how  the  diner  wmnutwii  had 
passed  off  f  when  the  Bean,  lifting  up  his  hands,  ^nd 
shaking  his  head  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  said,  ^  Don't 
ask  me,  my  good  fellow ;  but,  poor  man^  he  did  his  best." 

The  Beau  would  now,  however,  have  condescended 
to  dine  at  such  a  table  five  days  of  the  week.  As 
it  was,  he  made  himself  generally  agreeable.  His 
saUre  was  seasoned  with  discretion,  and  a  due 
coneideratlon  of  person  and  place.  Yet  Caen  soon 
became  a  sad  sojourn  for  its  English  oonsol.  It 
was,  as  Captain  Jesse  happily  says,— 

An  outlying  piquet,  and  never  visited ;  whereas,  Calais, 
being  on  the  high-road  between  Paris  and  London,  was 
the  very  place  for  a  mendicant  of  his  stamp — ^he  there 
levied  a  toll  on  all  those  who  had  formerly  travelled  with 
him  along  the  okaunee  of  fashionable  life. 

He  got  Into  torturing  difficulties.  Though  be 
still  had  credit  at  the  taSle  cThate,  he  had  no  money 
to  pay  his  washerwoman,  or  purchase  fuel;  and 
he  pledged  his  watches  and  little  assortment  of 
plate  to  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  factotum  of  the 
English  in  Caen,  to  raise  needful  supplies.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Captain  Jesse  first  saw  his 
hero ;  and  he  at  once,  in  a  drawing-room  full  of 
oompany,  marked  his  man»  ^m  ^e  M  ««r  and 
taitmure  which  still  distinguished  the  Beau,  even 
among  th^  Hits  of  tho  noblesse  of  Normandy. 

He  stood  to  his  Whig  oolonn  to  the  last.  His  dress 
on  the  evening  in  question  consisted  of  a  blue  coat  with 
a  velvet  collar,  and  the  consular  button,  a  buff  waist- 
coat, bhMsk  trousers,  and  boots.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine what  eould  have  reeonoUed  him  to  adopt  the  two 
latter  innovations  upon  evening  costnme,  unless  it  were 
the  nsnal  apology  for  snch  degeneracy  in  modem  taste, 
the  altered  proportions  of  his  legs.  ,  .  .  His  tie  was 
nnezoeptionable,  and  his  blanckis$eu$e  had  evidently 
done  her  very  best  in  the  *  getting  up."    .    .    . 

The  only  articles  of  jew^ery  that  I  observed  about 
him  were  a  plain  ring,  and  a  massive  ohaia  of  Venetian 
dneat  gold,  which  served  as  a  guard  to  bis  watoh,  aud 
was  oYidently  as  much  for  use  as  ornament.  Only  two 
links  of  it  were  to  be  seen,  those  that  passed  from  tiie 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat  to  the  pocket. 

One  evening,  after  they  became  intimate,  seeing 
his  friend  in  a  black  coat  and  trousers,  with  a 
white  waistcoat,  he  remarked— 

*  Hy  dear  Jesse,  I  am  sadly  afraid  you  have  been 
reading  Pelham ;  but  es^cuse  me,  you  look  very  much 
like  a  magpie." 

Captain  Jesse  had  the  good  fortune  to  become, 
by  reflection,  a  frequent  and  unsuspected  specta^ 
tor  of  the  Beau's  lengthy  toilet ;  but  the  results  of 
the  process  are  enough  for  us. 

Sv«ry  hair  bthig  at  last  hi  its  right  place;  and  his  hat 


a  little  on  one  side,  Uen  ffante,  with  an  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  his  body  slightly  bent,  and  his  tie  reflected  in 
his  lucent  boots,  he  emerged  from  the  ports  eochire  of 
the  hAtel,  and  proceeded,  creeping,  snail-like,  on  tiptoe 

down  the  street 

In  the  street,  Bmmmell  never  took  off  his  hat  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  a  lady ;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
replace  it  in  the  same  position,  for  it  was  invariably  put 
on  with  great  care,  and  at  a  prescribed  angle ;  added  to 
which,  ms  wig  might  have  been  disturbed, — a  eatas*- 
trophe  too  dreadful  to  be  wantonly  encountered. 

He  always  had  the  soles  of  his  boots  po- 
lished, and  abhorred  dogs,  though  at  last,  with 
many  other  mortifications,  forced,  in  an  ill-paved 
French  town,  to  creep  into  them,  or  else  renounce 
his  evening  five-sous  whist.  Captain  Jesse  fa^ 
vours  us  with  a  good  many  of  Brummell's  com- 
plimentary letters  and  notes  to  his  fair  friends, 
French  and  English,  in  Caen ;  and  they  are  not 
without  the  pretty  turns,  or  *^  P  eloquence  de  hiUet" 
that  was  cidtivated  in  his  school.  His  society 
was  chiefiy  Legitimists,  dowagers  of  the  province, 
without  cMieauXy  but  with  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, not  forbidden  to  the  young  avocatSj  or  other 
eligible  men  of  any  party,  l^e  following  pic- 
ture of  that  society,  so  late  as  1831,  shows,  in  some 
points,  a  century  or  more  behind  England, — takes 
UB  back  to  provincial  towns  in  Queen  Anne's  days. 

These  rsmnants  eonstituted  the  eream  of  French 
society  in  Caen  :  dinner  parties  were  of  rare  occoirenoe, 
but  the  evening  receptions  were  frequent,  and,  as  in 
other  parts  of  ttie  Continent,  of  weekly  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  At  such  reuniong  the  visiters 
deposited  the  price  of  the  cards  under  the  candlesticks, 
and  after  sipping  a  glass  of  orgeat  or  eau  eucri^  and 
losing  a  certain  number  of  ten-sous  pieces  at  whist,  or 
five  fhuics  at  dearth,  retired  to  their  homes  at  eleyen  as 
punctually  as  they  had  arrived  at  seven.  At  one  or  two 
houses  the  play  was  not  carried  on  with  so  much  mode- 
ration ;  large  sums  were  lost  at  houiU<^te  and  iearti, 
and  the  losers  would  sit  till  three  o'clock,  in  spite  of 
their  bad  lack,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  lady  ef  the  hoose 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed  at  twelve. 

Brammell  was  a  Legitimist  in  France^  though 
a  Whig  in  England.  Consular  duties  (?)  and 
good  dishes,  had  made  him  attend  the  dinners  of 
the  municipality ;  but  he  took  oiFenoe  one  day  at 
not  being  invited  to  a  dinner,  given  by  the  autho-* 
rities  in  honour  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  therefore 
did  not  attend  the  ball  which  followed.  Next 
day,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  been  at  the  ball  given 
in  honour  of  the  King. 

''What  king!"  inquired  Bmmmell,  in  a  tone  of 
feigned  surprise  and  inquiry.  **  The  French  kiug,  to  be 
sue ;  Louis  Philippe.'^—*'  Oh  1  the  Dnke  of  Orleans, 
you  mean ;  no,  I  did  not  go,  but  I  sent  my  servant."  .  .  • 
Ibrummell's  manners  and  deyotion  to  five-sous  whiatwon 
him  a  few  francs,  and  the  unqualified  admiration  of  all 
the  women  whose  confirmed  rheumatism  prevented  them 
from  dancing,  and  who  still  speak  of  his  courtly  air  with 
rapture ;  but  whether  ancient  or  juvenile,  French  or 
English,  he  had  the  tact  to  select  the  most  tpirUuelle  of 
the  sex  for  his  intimates.  ^ 

About  this  time,  not  altogether  from  disinter- 
ested patrioti8m,-*for  why  expect  purer  patriot- 
ism from  Brammell  than  other  public  characters? 
— ^but  with  the  hope  of  being  appointed  consul  at 
Havre  or  Leghorn,  Brummdl  wrote  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  what  was  quite  trae — that  he  and  his 
office  were  of  no  use  whatever  at  Caen ;  and  his 
lordship  thanked  him  for  the  information,  and 
abolished  the  ofilco.   BramineU's  erediton  at  onco 
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pounced  upon  him^    The  Ude  of  Caen  had  a 
claim  on  him  for  1200  francs :  but  a  corps  of 
young  Frenchmen,  his  best  customers,  informed 
him  that  they  would  forsake  his  house  if  he  mo- 
lested Brnmmell.    His  notes  to  Armstrong,  for 
small  sums  to  pay  his  washerwoman,  who  arrested 
his  linen,  now  became  urgent.    There  is  a  touch 
of  feeling  in  his  saying  of  the  delinquent  bhnehis- 
seiue^  "  and  she  is  really  starving  on  my  account." 
By  the  advice  of  a  friend  in  England,  Armstrong 
was  sent  over  to  see  what,  as  an  accredited  envoy, 
he  could  extract;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  poot 
Brummell,  probably  from  agony  of  mind,  was 
seized  with  paralysis.    Perhaps  this  illness  helped 
on  the  English  subscription,  and  his  creditors 
were  paid.     His  landlady  was  the  largest,  and  far 
the  most  liberal  in  her  treatment  of  her  debtor. 
He  had  ingratiated  himself  with  this  lady,  both 
by  civilities  and  useful  services— -by  everything 
but  money.     Some  of  his  letters  to  her  daugh- 
ter, then    a    school-girl,  really  show    excellent 
sense,  teach  valuable  lessons, — others  are  mere 
fustian.     From  hb  handsome  lodgings  he  now 
went  to  lodge  au  trouieme,  in  a  hotel;  dining 
at  its  table  dPhke,    He  was  fast  going  down  the 
hill.    Another  attack  of  paralysis  was  suffered. 
His  spirits  must  have  been  as  much  shattered  as 
hb  health,  and  yet  he  bore  up  with  wonderful 
firmness^  until  his  intellects  failed.    Probably  the 
money  subscribed  in  England  was  not  all  forth- 
coming.    He  was  deeply  in  debt  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong) owed  six  months'  board  and  lodging ;  and 
his  wardrobe  was  sadly  dilapidated.    "  And  what 
a  beau  1  once  was!"  he  pathetically  writes  to 
Lord  Alvanley,  one  of  his  most  generous  and 
steady  friends.     It  was  at  this  crisb  that  Leveux, 
the  banker,  abruptly  threw  Brummell  into  the 
horrible  prison  of  Caen  for  a  debt  of  15,000  francs. 
Captain  Jesse  remarks. 

The  proceeding  was  rather  a  severe  one  ;  for  ho  had 
StrietljMflllod  the  engagement  he  entered  into,  on  re- 
eelvingtbe  money  in  question  ftom  Mr.  Levenx,  until  the 
government  deprlTod  him  of  the  power  of  so  doing. 

The  poor  Beau  was  surely  now  become  an  ob- 
ject of  some  sympathy.  From  thb  abrupt  arrest, 
— for  he  was  seized  asleep,  in  hb  bed, — ^and  his 
subsequent  residence  in  the  Pandemonium  to  which 
it  consigned  him,  hb  mind  received  a  shock  which 
led  to  imbecility,  and  finally  to  the  most  pitiable 
idiocy.  If  high  Intelligences  sat  in  oouncil,  to  admi  • 
nister  poetic  justice,  or  laughing,  malignant  demons, 
to  adminbter  earthly  retribution,  no  punishment 
more  fit  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  Sybarite 
favourite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  than  a  residence 
in  the  squalid,  filthy,  and  poisonous  prison-house  in 
which  he  endured  the  penalties  of  his  egregious 
folly.  Yet,  though  a  more  conspicuous,  he  was  not 
a  more  egregious  fool  or  spendthrift,  than  a  thou- 
sand other  exiled  gentlemen  of  hb  nation.  Con- 
ceive the  favourite  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  pet 
guest  of  Chatsworth,  and  Woburn,  and  Bel  voir,  and 
the  master  of  the  elegant,  small  establbhment  in 
Chesterfield  Street,  in  the  plight  here  described ! 

On  hb  arrival,  be  was  locked  up  in  a  place,  it  cannot  be 
ealbda  room,  with  the  common  prisoners,  for  there  was 
no  separate  apartment  to  be  had.  The  floor  of  thb  den 
was  of  atone,  and  the  fhmitnre  consisted  only  of  the  three 
truckle-beds  of  hb  oompaaions  ;  as  to  chairs,  there  were 


none,  bat  one  was  bronghtin  forhb  nse.  The  next  day 
he  sent  the  following  note  to  a  friend ;  it  had  beenhasUlj 
written  with  a  peneil,  and  was  scarcely  legible. 

In  Prison,  5tk  May,  1835.— I  still  breathe,  thoa|^  I 
am  not  of  the  living — the  state  of  utter  abftnctio&  in 
which  I  have  been  during  the  last  thirty  hours,  yet  clouds 
my  every  sense.  I  have  just  received  your  note— ibij 
Heaven  bless  you  all  for  yonr  good  devotednesi  in  r- 
merabering  me  at  such  a  momentti 

I  have  iMcn  the  victim  of  a  viUain,  who  has  dosed  upon 
me,  without  giving  me  the  remotest  mtimation  of  hia 
designs.  I  am  perfectly  innocent  of  any  thing  bearing 
the  least  dishonourable  constmction  in  Uus  tuiUuureim 
of  aire;  and  if  I  was  not  deserving  of  the  mterett  yon 
express  as  well  as  "  towards  me,  I  would  not  de- 

mand it.  I  will  write  to  you  when  I  eoii.  £ver  most 
sincerely  yours,  G.  B. 

A  Madame  , 

Rue 

The  morning  after  hb  incarceration,  one  of  his  friendi, 
who  had  just  heard  of  his  calamity,  went  to  see  him ;  and 
as  he  entered  the  apartment  poor  Brummell  threw  him- 
self into  his  arms  and  sobbed  like  a  child,  exdaiming,  in 
broken  sentences,  **  Imagine  a  position  more  wretched 
than  mine,— they  have  put  me  wiUi  iJl  the  common  people. 
I  am  surrounded  by  the  greatest  villains,  and  have  no- 
thing but  prison  fki^.*'  He  was  in  fkct  ibr  some  days  in 
a  state  of  weakness  perfectly  childbh.  But  this  deplor- 
able incapability  of  meeting  hb  misfortunes  with  a  proper 
degree  of  resolution,  is  no  matter  of  reproach  or  astonish- 
ment in  an  elderly  man,  who  had  recently  saftred  from 
two  attacks  of  paralysis. 

**  All  the  comnwn  people.*'  Poor  Brummell ! 
We  hope  some  one  properly  qualified  will  intro- 
duce his  latter  end,  as  well  as  his  beginning,  and  his 
palmy  prime,  into  fiction ;  that  is,  if  people  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  look  on  it  here  in  the  fiill,un- 
dbtorted  light  of  truth.  Brummell's  friends  anti- 
cipated another  attaok  of  paralysb;  but  thb  time 
his  mind  alone  "was  struck.  Both  the  French  and 
Englbh  exerted  themselves  to  procure  for  him  the 
indulgence  of  a  private  room ;  but  thb  oauld  not 
be  obtained,  though,  afterwards^  he  was  permitted 
to  share  the  chamber  of  a  person  who,  under  the 
character  of  editor  of  a  LepiHmisC  journal,  vies- 
riously  (as  sometimes  happens  in  Engbnd)  mf* 
fered  the  punbhment  of  the  real  libeller.  In  this 
prison,  debtors,  criminals,  nay,  persons  ccmdemned 
to  the  galleys,  are  promiscuously  mingled.  Brum- 
mell at  length  obtained  a  less  disagreeabk  lodging 
in  the  top  of  the  prison ;  but  his  hope  of  being  le- 
moved  to  another  place  of  confinement,  as  strict, 
but  much  more  comfortable,  was  disappomted. 
He  fretted,  poor  feeble  man ;  nor  was  it  wonder^ 
ful :  yet .  he  seems  to  have  been  grateful  to  his 
friends,  who  sent  him  books^  and  comforts  quite  as 
welcome.    To  one  he  says-— 

In  Priton,  May  1  l.—The  kindness  of  every  hnisia 
being  within  the  sphere  of  my  acquaintance  b  this  tows 
has  by  degrees  restored  me  to  equaaisrity.  How  shall  J 
be  able  to  repay  you  for  thb  benevolence  f  Dovwtly  I 
thank  you  for  the  *<Studentf'it  will  be  an  early  icsouts 

tome 

H ,  in  the  frequent  moments  I  haveseeahta 

since  hb  return,  has  felt  and  acted  towards  me  with  the 
affection  of  a  brother.  I  cannot  to-day  trust  BTSsif  Air- 
ther  in  writmg  to  you ;  remembrances  of  yon  aad  these 
who  belong  to  you  will  crowd  uDon  my  thoughts,  and  I 
might  relapse  into  my  recent  imbecilities  hy  the  endear 
vonr.    Adieu  I 

P.S.  You  will  perceive  the  extremities  to  whidi  I « 
reduced — I  am  about  tosesl  to  jNm  withawaftr!  ^ 
notewn  wKisper  tkU  imUoommffirperhapt  Im^f^^ 
freqvent  thi  vortd. 
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Here  was  the  ruliBg  passion  strong.  The  first 
thing  he  asked  for,  after  his  violent  grief  subsided, 
was  a  looking-glass !  Was  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
wiser,  or  higher-minded,  who  had  not,  after  her 
beanty  decayed,  looked  into  one  for  five  years? 
Host  valuable  leading  hints  will  the  painters  of 
the  BuuelionSy  and  Tr^kecks,  and  the  Cecil  Danbys^ 
find  in  these  Memoirs,  if  they  shall  ever  have  cou- 
rage to  give  the  end,  as  well  as  the  beginning,  of 
the  hbtory  of  the  exquisite  model  of  their  dandy 
heroes.  Some  of  the  complaints  that  are  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  remind  us  disagreeably  of 
the  petty  squabbles  and  complaintsof  Napoleon,  when 
chafing  against  his  unfortunate  custodier,  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  though  Brummell  was  better  tempered. 

Deam  ABMsraoHG, — Henri  de  St.  Marie  told  me  yes- 
terdaj  yon  had  sent  me  a  bottle  of  E$/yrit  d4  Sawm. — 1 
have  iMwr  rtcHted  it.  .  .  .  I  cannot  help  telling 
yon  what  was  the  banquet  yesterday  despatched  to  me. 
One  solitaiy  chop,  about  the  size  of  an  ecu,  enveloped  in 
a  qnire  of  greasy  paper,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  pigeon,  a 
biid  I  eonld  never  fancy.  I  mnst  not  omit  to  mention 
the  accompaniment  of  kaUf  a  dozen  potatoes.  Soch  was 
my  meal  of  yesterday  evening,  after  a  fast  of  twelve 
hours.  .  .  .  Ifthey  transmit  me  nothing  more  solid 
and  bonntif\Al  this  evening,  I  shall  be  reduced  to  borrow 
a  traneke  of  the  bouiUi  from  which  the  soupe  maigre  of 
my  neii^bonrs  the  brigands  is  extracted.  I  have  not 
seen  a  soul  to-day.  I  have  no  news,  and  I  am  in  the 
very  slough  of  despondency. 

Brummell,  then,  imagined  there  was  at  least 
boiled  beef  in  goupe  maigre;  and  the  French  prin- 
cess thought  the  poor  people  needed  not  starve  for 
want  of  bread,  since  they  could  eat  pastry.  Brum- 
mell goes  on — 

Many  thanks  for  your  unremitting  kindness  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  my  humble  repast.  To  your  good 
efllMs,  I  had  yesterday  the  satisfiMtion  of  being  indebted 
for  a  soAeient,  though  homely  dinner. 

I  have  sent  to  you  two  ienuttety  which  I  had  neglect- 
ed, belonging  to  the  Hdtel  d*Angleterre ;  they  are  the 
last  remaining  in  my  possession  fh>m  that  quarter.  You 
win  much  oblige  me,  by  sending  to  me  to-ilay,  three 
towels  Ibr  my  toilette ;  and  the  same  number  every  six 
days,  for  I  cannot  procure  even  a  dont  to  rub  myself 
down  in  this  nanseous  place. 

After  all,  the  three  towels  for  six  days  was  not 
so  very  extravagant  for  a  man  who,  when  '*  what 
a  Beau!"  changed  his  linen  and  neckcloth  three 
times  a  day.  Captain  Jesse  imagines  that  the 
want  of  his  **  jug  and  basin,"  his  dentist's  mirror, 
tweezers,  pommades,  and  Eau  de  Cologne,  must 
have  been  a  great  aggravation  of  the  miseries  of 
his  confinement ;  and  no  doubt  it  might  be,  but 
Brummell  does  not  say  much  about  them.  Captain 
Jesse  sometimes  appears  as  if  he  feared  that  he 
might  be  thought  too  indulgent  in  his  judgment  of 
the  helpless  Beau,  who,  when  fairly  on  his  back, 
every  scribbler  took  pleasure  to  gird  at.  This  is,  to 
us,  less  pleasing  than  his  actual  over-indulgence  or 
extenuation  of  Brummell's  follies. 

Brummell,  however,  as  soon  as  he  got  all  his 
pre-requisites  of  the  toilet  about  him,  as  usual 
spent  about  three  hours  a-day  in  the  first  duty  of 
ayfiae  man;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  chum  the 
editor,  M.  Godefiroi,  shaved  every  day,  and  made 
dreadful  inroads  on  the  prison  allowance  of  clean 
water,  softened,  like  Old  Q.'s  baths,  with  a  little 
milk.  The  prison  letters  are  quite  as  characteristic 
of  **  The  Brummell,"  as  any  thing  we  find  in  the 
Memoirs.    Ha  complaiaed  so  bitterly  of  the  lire- 


gularity  witli  which  his  dinner  was  served,  as  well 
as  of  its  quantity  and  quality,  that  a  friend  or- 
dered his  servant  to  carry  it  to  the  prison  at  a 
fixed  hour.    To  him  Brummell  writes — 

Most  earnestly  I  thank  you  for  your  amiable  hillet. 
Seldom  I  forget  kindnesses;  but  my  gratefol  remem- 
brance of  yours  will  surrive  to  the  end  of  my  destined 
days.    D  '  should  have  answered  my  last  note ;  it 

would  have  been  a  consolation  to  me  in  these  hours  of 
wretchedness. 

Your  valet  has  quite  won  me  by  tes  petUs  $oini  in  ad- 
ministering to  my  lingering  vegetation  at  half-past  five. 
The  good-humoured  luckless  brigand,  who  acts  as  my 
Frontin,and  who  receives  my  dininal  portion  through  la 
griUcy  is  proud  of  his  oonnaitianee,  and  flatten  him  by 
saying,  **  C'est  un  bon  diable  que  ce  Figaro  Ik  !*'  Gode- 
fh>i  is  my  host ;  that  is,  I  partage  his  more  humanized 
cell,  excepting  during  my  sleeping  hours.  Heaven  help 
theml 

His  sleep  appears  to  have  been  disturbed  with 
frightful  dreams,  and,  altogether,  the  state  of  his 
mind  was  much  worse  than  his  friends  appre- 
hended. On  a  Sunday  he  wrote  to  a  lady  who  had 
been  hospitable  to  him. 

Yon  must  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  my  senses 
have  not  been  in  an  adequate  state  of  composure  to  at- 
tempt manuscript:  I  should  probably  have  written  stark- 
staring  bombast,  in  the  essay  to  express  my  thanks  for 
all  your  persevering  kindness. 

On  the  evening  of  this  sacred  day  it  was  my  autho- 
rized custom  to  sit  around  your  fire,  and  endeavour  to 
requite  my  welcome  by  making  yon  laugh  at  my  non- 
sense. Most  heartily  I  pray  that  those  happy  periods 
may  come  again,  though  I  scarcely  dare  look  into  fiiture 
destiny. 

I  am  wretched  here — I  cannot  describe  the  nausea  of 
my  sensations  when  I  descend  in  the  morning  fh>m  my 
cell,  and  from  the  grate  of  the  window  see  miserable 
outcasts  dancing  and  singing  in  chains,  with  every  ap- 
parent gaiety  of  spirit. 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  my  faults,  or  in  common 
justice  jGrom  the  remembrance  of  those  many  friends  with 
whom  my  better  years  were  passed,  have  I  ever  done  to 
deserve  this  puigatory  1 

Of  all  those  I  have  recently  knovm  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  I  can  only  speak  with  unqualified  praise ; — ^tbeir 
attention  and  good  feeling  towards  me  surpasses  almost 
example  in  my  recollection.  Still  I  am  lingering  in  this 
ettfer  far  terre ;  and  Providence,  I  believe,  can  only  tell 
whether  I  shall  ever  again  tranqsress  its  walls  alive. 

On  another  occasion  he  writes: — 

Groups  of  these  wretohes,  condemned  of  Heaven  and 
of  earth^  attracted  by  tiie  sun,  have  been  sauntering  in 
their  chains  within  ten  paces  of  me  ;  and,  for  vrant  of 
more  palatable  resource,  I  sat  contemplating  their 
hideous  physiognomies,  till  I  was  recalled  tnm  my  visions 
of  the  fabled  Rinaldo  Binaldini  and  his  bandits,  by  one 
of  them  exclaiming,  **  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  regarde  done,  ce 
scd^rat  de  milord !"  This  I  soon  perceived  was  ad- 
dressed to  my  innocent  self ;  and  I  retired  from  my  re- 
flections, and '^  ma  logo  grille,"  amply  convinced  that  all 
I  had  read  or  heard  of  the  atrocities  of  this  trempe  of 
maleflkotors  was  realised  to  my  view.  A  moiUA  to-mor- 
row, I  have  been  ksre  in  tribulation,  in  suspense,  and,  at 
length,  nearly  in  broken-heartedness  ;  no  news  has,  as 
yet,  arrived  to  me  from  England. 

Sometimes,  when  in  the  debtors'  court  of  the 

prison,  he  held  his  levee  as  neat,  trim,  and  debonair 

as  ever, he  would  get  into  high  spirits;  but  if  any 

one  offered  to  condole  with  him  on  the  tardiness  of 

the  arrangements  for  his  please, — 

His  gaiety  soon  evaporated,  and  a  flood  of  tears  was 
sure  to  follow  any  well-intentioned  observation  of  the 
kind.  ....  Much  of  the  cheerfblness  and  occa- 
sional gaiety  that  Brummell  displayed  during  the  period 
of  his  imprisonment  was  forced.  His  companion  told  me 
that  he  frequently  found  hhn  in  tears :  onee  only  did  he 
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throw  off  the  load  of  anginflh,  wUeh,  indiil^rently  oon« 
eealed,  he  most  alwaja  hftTO  felt  in  »  groftter<w  leis  do^ 
free. 

He  had,  meanwhile,  instracteda  fellow-prisoner, 
a  rascal  of  a  dnunmer,  in  the  art  of  cleaning  boots 
and  hruahing  clothes ;  and  Lepine,  under  his  care^ 
became  an  expert  valet.  One  of  his  principal 
fHends  in  prison  was  a  debtor  who  had  been  but- 
ler, or  maitre  d'hotel  in  a  noble  family  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  and  therefore  possessed  that  ease 
and  polish  of  manner  which  was  to  Bnimmell  and 
his  congeners  superior  to  all  the  virtues,  when  found 
without  the  graces.  When  his  jail-companions  set 
out  for  the  galleys,  he  bestowed  a  couple  of  francs 
upon  one  who  showed  some  marks  of  good  breed- 
ing. A  man  who  had  murdered  his  mother  and 
his  young  sister  and  brother  came  to  the  prison : — 

His  features  were  regular,  and  his  countenance  alto- 
gether was  one  of  much  benignity  and  softness. 

This  man  was  probably  insane ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  judging  of  felons  £rom  their  countenances, 
any  more  than  from  their  skulls ;  one  of  them  Is 
described  by  Brummell  in  a  way  that  conveys  a 
favourable  impression  of  himself: — 

Would  to  heaven  I  was  onee  more  delivered  from  the 
noxious  vapours  of  this  earthly  Phlegethon  I  The  most 
adverse  destiny  shall  never  entrap  me  again  I  On  Wed- 
nesday I  will  send  you  the  history  of  an  oiUri  brigand, 
whom  I  saw  the  day  before  yesterday  attempt  to  escape, 
even  with  his  load  of  chains,  over  the  wall  aiourgardin; 
he  is  a  remarkably  good-looking  animal,  mild,  too,  in  his 
manners,  and  has  frequently  moved  my  humanity,  eren 
to  assisting  him  in  my  humble  way. 

I  shall  remember,  to  my  last  hour,  his  cries  and  strug- 
gles to  avoid  the  additional  irons  that  were  forced  upon 
his  arms  and  throat,  even  to  the  arrival  of  six  <iet  miii- 
tairet,  when  he  was  quieted  to  insensibility,  and  con- 
ducted to  his  eternal  suhterranean  cell.  And  yet  I  exist 
in  close  adjacency  to  these  outcasts  ! 

Bnunmell  was  very  kind  to  dumb  animals. 

A  transient  serious  thought  may  at  this  time 
sometimes  have  visited  the  tortured  mind  of  the 
poor  spoilt  being  to  whom  dress  and  decoration, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  tbe  vanities  rather 
than  the  pomps  of  the  world,  had  long  formed  the 
all-in-all  of  life^    To  a  lady  he  writes  :-— 

The  night  is  as  weary  as  the  day.  I  dream  con- 
tinually. 

And  sending  a  message  to  another  lady,  he  adds: — 

Tell  her  that  I  will  write  to  her,  as  my  spirits  and 
faculties  may  be  ameliorated  by  the  never-falling  inten- 
sity of  my  prayers  to  Him  to  whose  mercy  and  clemency 
she  recommends  their  address. 

Mr.  Armstrong  made  such  good  speed  in  Eng- 
land that  Brummell's  debts  were  either  fiilly  paid 
or  compromised,  and  he  was  liberated  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  been  shut  up,  and  unexpectedly  entered  a 
soir^y  where  the  company  rose  en  masse  to  congra- 
tulate him.  Among  the  subscriptions  was  one 
hundred  pounds  from  William  the  Fourth,  almost 
the  only  one  of  the  royal  brotherhood  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Beau  in  his  beau  days;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  in  compensation  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  abolition  of  the  consulship.  If  Brummell  had 
possessed  as  much  interest  in  Parliament  as  he  once 
had  at  White's,  Brookes's,  or  Almacks,  no  doubt  his 
**  vested  interests''  would  have  been  better  con- 
sidered. An  arrangement  was  now  made  by  his  old 
friends  to  a£ford  him  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 


a-y ear,  the  one  half  to  go  for  his  board  and  lodging, 
and  the  other  for  his  clothes  and  wme,  firing, 
washing,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man, 
that  shortly  after  he  had  received  the  donation  of 
King  William,  one  of  his  Caen  friends  asked  him 
if  he  had  been  as  intimate  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  with  his  brothers: — 

He  replied,  ''The  man  did  very  well  to  wear  a  oodted 
hat,  and  walk  about  the  quarter-deck  crying  *  Inff ;'  bai 
he  was  so  rough  and  unciviliied  that  I  was  obliged  to 
Mithim.  You  may  believe  this  when  1  tell  jon  that  hi 
used  to  recount  the  amorous  exploits  in  which  he  wti 
engaged  at  Portsmouth,  to  the  bishops  and  the  ladies  of 
the  court  at  his  fkther*s  table,  and  this  to  the  neipres- 
Bible  delight  of  the  Prtsoe  of  Wales  and  the  Poke  of 
YoriK." 

Yet  he  waa  not  absolutely  devoid  of  giatitode 
even  for  favours  not  to  come :  He  sent  tibe  editor 
a  present  of  a  pigeon  pie  after  he  got  out  of  prison. 
Brummell  was  as  great  an  object  of  cariosity  to 
English  travellers  in  Normandy  as  ever;  and  his 
host  ought  to  have  charged  nothing  for  his  dumen, 
as  his  appearance  at  the  table  dlidte  attracted  nu- 
merous guests.  But  the  Beau  was  still  descend- 
ing in  the  social  scale.  He  had  no  wine  but  whit 
must  be  paid  for  off  his  scanty  means  and,— 

Bmmmell's  love  of  eatmg  and  dtinUng  were  not  dl* 
mhushed;  and  as  he  had  not  the  means,  or  ondit,to  is- 
dulge  the  latter  at  his  own  expense,  he  was  tu  tnm 
averse  to  doing  so  at  that  of  others.  He,  who  bad  odm 
been  so  exclusive,  and  a  model  of  gentlemanly  resene, 
would  now  accept  wine  at  the  tahU  d*Aoto,  from  peiftet 
strangers.  Champagne  was  his  frkvourite  befenge,  ud, 
enlivened  by  its  influence,  he  was  still  able  to  repay  his 
entertainer  with  a  few  excellent  stories.  A  maa  viih  a 
gaudy  waistcoat,  a  oravat  of  embroidered  »tiB,udi 
handfnl  of  pearls  in  his  pin,  with  whom,  ia  fonner  daji, 
it  woidd  have  been  his  death  to  dine— he  was  sow  nrj 
glad  to  see  sit  opposite  to  him,  tat  he  was  pnttj  nit 
of  sharing  his  bottle. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  M ,  aAerwards  Lord 

F y  made  the  h^tel  his  residence ;  and  as  he  wai 

quite  as  great  tkgowrmand  as  the  Bean,  the  gteiti  oied 
to  be  not  a  little  amused  by  the  ^war  to  the  kaift," 
whioh  took  plaee  between  them,  liany  were  fte  stra- 
tagems brought  into  play  by  the  two  gowmttt,  m  the 
endeavours  of  each  to  poesess  himself  of  the  neet  deli- 
cate morsels.  The  wings  of  the  frioasseed  ohiekeai  wen 
always  in  great  request;  and  as  his  Lordship's  MD,aYei7 
good  fellow,  but  now  no  more,  followed  in  his  frdier's 
fbotsteps,  Brummell,  with  two  to  one  agajnst  hia,  wis 
often  left  with  the  neck,  or  a  drumstick.  When  tins  hap- 
pened, his  disgust  was  great ;  and  giving  a  stem  lookf 
first  at  his  youthful  adversary,  and  then  at  the  hoses,  he 
would  send  the  dish  indignantly  away. 

There  are  several  distinct  epochs  in  Brummell*! 
life.  His  coming  down  to  only  a  shirt  and  white 
neckdotb  daUy  is  one;  but  there  was  a  woisa 
This  quantity  of  dean  linen  was  felt  an  extavip 
gance ;  and  the  Beau  could  not,  or  would  D0tre> 
nounce  his  Eau  de  Cologne,  oil  for  his  wigs,  patent 
blacking  obtained  from  Paris,  and  yelkw  lad 
,  gloves,  with  many  other  gentlemanlike  necessanet 
of  the  same  kind.  He  accordingly  got  into  debt 
on  all  hands,  and  was  reduced  £rom  the  most  deli- 
cate cambric  to  a  black  silk  handkerchief!  A  lady 
had  told  him  it  would  improve  his  looks,  and  he 
must  have  felt  it  an  improvement  upon  the  now 
yellow  and  snuff-bedaubed  muslin  neckcloth,  of 
which  nothing  remained  faultless,  except  the  tie. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  his  doer,  was  worried  by  his  petty 
creditors^  and  so  was  he  himself.    Of  one^  a  boo(^ 
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makery  whose  acoount  waa  principally  for  vemis^ 
be  writes  Mr.  ArmBtrong  : — 

I  will  enier  into  any  promise  with  you  upon  the  Bub- 
ject  of  this  d — d  polifih,  that  you  may  demand,  if  you 
will  instantly  enable  me  to  pay  this  scoundrel. 

Dba&  ABilSTROiia — Do  not  any  more  be  out  of  temper 
with  me.  I  do  not  deserre  it  ftom  you ;  I  hare  nerer  tres- 
passed upon  the  roles  of  economy  which  you  dictated  tome, 
excepting  in  one  instance,  and  that  has  been  that  d— d 
execrable  blacking.  I  have  now  relinquished  it  for  erer  ! 
.  .  .  Youmustnotbeagainexasperatedwithme^whenl 
make  solicitations  for  your  most  friendly  assistance,  for 
you  shall  not  have  reason  for  it ;  and  at  this  moment,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  tell  yon  candidly,  that  I  have  not  two 
sons  remaining  of  the  twenty  francs  you  had  the  goodness 
to  send  me. 

He  repeatedly  tried  his  fortune  in  some  wretched 
lottery,  and  of  course  lost ;  and  his  useful  friend, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  the 
Tice-consulship,  seems  to  have  threatened  to  give 
up  him  and  his  affairs.  He  wrote  a  deprecatory 
letter  full  of  solemn  promises  to  retrench ;  and  we 
should  imagine  that  in  some  things  he  kept  his 
word.  Of  his  lottery  speculations  he  appears 
heartUy  ashamed.  Still  he  was  not  altogether  be- 
come a  new  man*  He  required  some  new  clothes; 
but,— 

His  caterer's  taste  in  habiliments  does  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  his  approbation ;  instead  of  a  shawl 
dressing-gown,  that  he  lubd  applied  for,  suitable  for  win- 
ter wear,  a  cotton  one  was  sent  to  him,  of  an  ordinary 
description  : — this  he  had  no  sooner  unfolded,  than  he 
rushed  angrily  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  out ;  and  in 
its  gyrations  and  flutterings,  on  its  way  from  the  third 
storey  to  the  pavement^  it  as  seriously  alarmed  the  pas- 
sengers and  horses  of  the  Bayenx  diligence,  as  it  had 
disgusted  its  owner  up-stairs. 

His  mind^  already  half  gone,  now  declined  ra- 
pidly. He  entirely  lost  his  memory,  or  conscious- 
ness; and  in  consequence  made  blunders,  and 
speeches  which  were  ascribed  to  insolence.  After 
fiJl,  Brummell,  with  his  alleged  impudence,  never 
said  ruder  or  more  harsh  and  brutally  insulting 
things  than  have,  on  good  authority,  been  ascribed 
to  excellent  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  mind  never 
fidled  a  jot.  He  became  more  and  more  imbecile, 
careless  of  his  dress,  ragged  and  filthy.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at?  His  taUor-^and  we  must  admire 
the  man's  good  heart — said  to  Captain  Jesse, — 

That  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  had  some- 
times observed  him  in  the  street  with  his  eoat  in  holes 
nnder  the  arms,  and  his  trousers  torn.    '^  J'avais  honte,*' 

said  Monsieur ,  assuming  a  dignified  air,  '^  de  voir 

nn  homme  si  c^^bre  et  si  distingue,  et  qui  s'^tait  cr^ 
une  place  dans  lliistoire,  dans  un  ^tat  si  malheureux ; 
and  though  I  could  not  afford  to  gire  him  clothes,  I 
frequently  requested  him  to  send  me  his  things,  and 
mended  them  for  nothing."  On  such  occasions  poor 
Bmmmell  was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  bed 
till  his  trousers  were  sent  home  to  him  by  the  friendly 
tailor,  for  he  had  only  one  pair. 

Nay,  before  the  poor  Beau  became  imbecile,  the 
waiter  had  observed  him  mending  his  trousers 
himself.  Captain  Jesse  has  dwelt  with  painful 
and  excessive  minuteness  on  the  declining  years 
of  Brummell's  wretched  life.  We  turn  frrom 
the  details  with  mingled  pity  and  unavoidable  dis- 
gust. There  is  nothing  in  ihe  worst  of  his  follies, 
the  most  consummate  strokes  of  his  impudence  and 
insolence,  to  equal  the  heartless  cruelty  with  which 
the  miserable,  half-witted  creature,  sUll  a  wreck  of 
humanity,  and  therefore  sacred,  appears  to  have  been 
treated  by  some  of  the  vulgar  and  brutal  persons 


around  him.  He  was  made  the  subject  Of  wretched 

caricatures  and  doggrel  verses,  and  the  sport  of  the 

wbU  educaied  English  youth  of  Caen  :-^ 

These  gibes  were  all  so  many  nails  in  his  coffin,  toi 
he  had  still  the  conseiouBttess  to  feel,  though  not  the 
power  to  reply  to  them  ;  and  latterly,  as  he  crept,  in  the 
evenings,  with  tottering  and  feeble  steps,  along  the  side 
of  the  street,  supporting  himself  by  the  wall,  on  his  way 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  B--- — ^n,  the  very  children  mocked 
and  jeered  him,  so  odd  and  deplorably  forlorn  wa6  his 
appearance.  This  gentleman's  door  was  open  to  him  to 
the  last,  as  it  had  been  ever  since  Brummell  arrived  in 
Caen  ;  and  his  absence,  of  an  evening,  though  dirty,  and 
any  thing  but  entertaining,  would  have  made  a  blank  in 
their  domestic  circle.  ''How  can  you  admit  sueh  a 
driveller  t"  said  an  ill-conditioned  cur  to  the  kind-hearted 
lady  of  this  hospitable  mansion.  "  He  is  nevw  in  our 
way.  Sir,"  she  replied ;  ''and  though  it  is  true  he  is  no 
longer  the  amusing  character  he  used  to  be,  I  like  to  see 
him  take  his  seat  before  my  fire."  On  these  occasions 
poor  Brummell  slept  soundly,  and  he  was  never  disturbed 
till  the  refreshing  gunpowder  was  poured  out. 

There  is,  we  imagine,  few  things  either  in  the 
actual  history  of  mental  disease,  or  in  fiction, 
more  striking  than  the  tragi-comic  scene  described 
below : — 

On  certain  nights  some  strange  fancy  would  seise  him, 
that  it  was  necessary  he  shoula  give  a  pariy;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly inrited  many  of  the  distingnidied  persons  with 
whom  ne  had  been  intimate  in  former  days,  though  some 
of  them  were  already  numbered  with  the  dead. 

On  these  gala  evenings,  he  desired  his  attendant  to 
arrange  his  apartment,  set  out  a  whist-table,  and  light 
the  bougiei,  (he  burnt  only  tallow  at  the  time;)  and  at 
eight  o'clock  this  man,  to  Whom  he  had  already  given  his 
instructions,  opened  wide  the  door  of  his  sitting-room, 
and  announced  the  "  Duchess  of  Devonshire."  At  the 
sound  of  her  Ghrace's  well-remembered  name,  the  Beau 
instantly  rising  frvm  his  chair,  would  advance  towards 
the  door,  and  greet  the  cold  air  from  the  staircase,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  beautiftil  Georgiana  herself.  If  the 
dust  of  that  fair  creature  could  have  stood  reanimate 
in  all  her  loveliness  before  him,  she  would  not  have 
thought  his  bow  less  gracefol  than  it  had  been  thirty- 
five  years  before ;  for,  despite  poor  Brummell's  mean 
habiliments  and  uncleanly  person,  the  supposed  visiter 
was  received  with  all  his  former  courtly  ease  of  manner, 
and  the  earnestness  that  the  pleasure  of  sueh  an  honour 
might  be  supposed  to  excite.  '^  Ah  !  my  dear  Duchess," 
faltexed  the  Beau,  "  how  rejoiced  1  am  to  see  you  ;  so 
very  amiable  of  you  at  this  short  notice  !  Pray  bury 
yourself  in  this  arm-chair ;  do  you  know  it  was  a  gift  to 
me  from  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  vras  a  very  kind 
friend  of  mine  ;  but,  poor  thing,  you  know,  she  it  now 
no  more."  Here  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  would  fill  with 
the  tears  of  idiotoy,  and,  sinking  into  the  fauteuil  him- 
self, he  would  sit  for  some  time  looking  vacantly  at  the 
fire,  until  Lord  Alvanley,  Woreeeter,  or  any  other  old 
friend  he  chose  to  name,  was  announced,  when  he  again 
rose  to  receive  them,  and  went  through  a  similar  panto- 
mime. At  ten,  his  attendant  announced  the  earriages, 
— and  this  farce  was  at  an  end. 

As  he  was  now  often  injuring  himself  by  frjls, 
a  nurse  was  procured,  who  was  probably  as  coarse 
and  harsh  as  are  too  many  of  her  profession.  Brum- 
mell detested  her ;  though  he  was  perfectly  gentle 
and  grateful  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  by  whom  he 
was  attended  at  the  close  of  life^  when  he  had 
the  comfort  of  being  transferred  to  Bon  Sauveur, 
an  hospital  for  the  insane,  managed  by  these  nuns. 
When  removed  from  the  hotel,  a  gleam  of  reason 
returned,  to  agonize  him.  He  fancied  that  he  was  to 
be  again  taken  to  prison,  and  shrieked,  struggled,and 
wept.  But  the  kindness,  and  mild,  and  gentle  man- 
ners of  the  Sisters  soon  reassured  him.     He  had 
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always  been  of  a  chilly  temperament,  and  had  lat- 
terly suffered  seyerely  from  the  want  of  fael ;  but 
now  he  could  sit,  in  dotage,  basking  before  a  blaz- 
ing fire.  While  attended  by  the  nurse,  he  had  been 
exasperated  by  harsh  treatment ;  but  now 

WJien  asked  by  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he  did  not 
however  recognise,  whether  he  was  comfortable  !  Bmm- 
mell  replied,  **  Oh  yes;"  and,  turning  to  the  nun  who  was 
standing  by  his  chair,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  ''This 
excellent  nurse  of  mine  is  so  kind  to  me  tiiat  she  refuses 
me  nothing  ;  I  haye  all  I  wish  to  eat,  and  such  a  large 
fire  ;  I  neyer  was  so  comfortable  in' all  my  life."  The 
nuns  obserred,  that  he  was  the  most  docile  patient  that 
had  eyer  entered  the  Bon  SauTeur,  and  that  nothing 
eould  exceed  his  politeness  and  gratitude  for  the  atten- 
tions he  received ;  expressions  of  this  kind  were  always 
poured  forth  when  they  complied  with  any  particular  re- 
vest ;  *^  Ah,  madame,  vous  £tes  trop  bonne  pour  moi : 
je  suis  tr^s  reconnaissant." 

He  remained  helpless  and  imbecile,  but  tranquil, 
and  as  happy  as  his  condition  permitted,  till  March 
1840,  when  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  favourite 
companion  of  princes,  the  distinguished  leader  of 
tony  expired,  leaying  few  to  say,  "  God  pity  him  !" 
Yet  was  his  deathbed  not  so  painful,  in  the  eye  of 
sober  reason,  as  that  of  several  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  early  circle  of  the  Regent.  With  a 
veiy  little  more  discretion,  and  a  larger  fortune, 
Brummdl  would,  as  we  have  said,  have  lived  and 
died  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  set. 
The  lesson  taught  by  his  life  and  death  is  not  for 
this  the  less  impressive. 

We  have  been  so  fully  occupied  with  the  hero 
of  the  work  that  we  have  hardly  adverted  to  the 
numerous  anecdotes  of  fashionable  life  and  other  j 
amusing  collateral  matter  with  which  Captain  | 


Jesse  has  illustrated  the  memoirs  of  BrummelL 
Some  of  the  verses  which  he  has  given  ^m  the 
Beau's  Album  are  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  following  graceful 
anonymous  stanzas,  addressed  to  a  mother  about 
to  "  bring  out"  her  daughter : — 

Oh !  let  the  young  Enthusiast  stray 
Through  Fancy's  rainbow-tinted  way ; 
Let  her  light  footsteps  gaily  roTO 
The  fairy  paths  of  joy  and  love ; 
Let  her  the  world  delighted  view. 
And  think  the  flattering  vision  true ; 
Think  every  heart  she  ere  has  known, 
As  pure,  as  artless  as  her  own  ! 

Why  dim  the  lustre  of  her  eye  t 
Why  draw  the  unnecessary  sigh! 
To  her,  young  life  seems  Aill  of  charms. 
She  dreams  secure  in  Pleasure's  arms  : 
FaAcy  and  Hope  their  gifts  dispense — 
Angelic  guards  of  innocence ; 
Awhile  life's  hatefiil  truths  forego, 
Nor  wake  her  to  a  world  of  woe ! 

But  when  maturer  age  appears. 
With  cautious  step,  and  crowned  with  cues ; 
When  first  the  long-worn  path  she  tries. 
Where  sorrow,  like  a  serpent,  lies. 
Lurking  beneath  some  fond  delight. 
And  rears  her  withering  form  to  light ; 
When,  shuddering  at  the  direftil  view. 
She  turns  her  tearftil  eye  on  you ; — 

When,  doubting,  with  her  hopes  at  strife,  . 
She  trembling  asks  if  such  be  life  1 
Then  clssp  thy  daughter  to  thy  breast, 
Then  soothe  thy  mourner  into  rest ; 
In  gentler  terms  the  truth  unfold. 
The  unwilling  truth  that  must  be  told  ; 
The  fftted  ills  life  must  endure. 
And  comfort  when  yon  cannot  cure. 
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VII.  LifiGE. 

Shll  wider  swells  the  plain,  with  purple  dyes 

Tinged  by  slanting  sunbeam ;  fh>m  its  crown. 

The  summit  gained,  the  rapid  slope  shoots  down ; 
And  through  the  gloom  beneath,  like  burning  eyes. 
Red  windows  glare,  and  towers  and  steeples  rise 

In  flickering  light  from  forge  and  furnace  thrown; 

And  anvils  ring,  and  whirring  spkidleB  groan,      ' 
Where  brisk  Li^ge  her  noisy  traffic  plies. 

Gently  the  current  of  the  placid  Maes 
Steals  through  her  bridges,  twinkling  in  the  glow 

That  stress  the  waters  now, — with  kinder  light, 
I  ween,  Uiat  onoe  in  terror  waked  the  night,* 

When  brutal  deeds  provoked  a  ruthless  foe. 
And  savage  wrath  grew  pale  beneath  the  torches'  blaze  I 

Vlll.  LifeGE, 

Liitoa,  thy  tragedies  of  ruder  times, 
The  cruel  yoke  by  crushed  rebellion  wom,t 
Let  AkdehX  hide,  with  Exiles'  bones  forlorn, 

Who  paid,  with  lingering  death,  their  city's  crimes. 

With  lighter  thoughts  thy  hill  the  stranger  climbs. 
And  from  the  tower  that  crumbling  saints  adorn, 
Views  the  fair  prospeet ;  or  awakes  at  mom 


At  the  sweet  tingling  of  thy  silver  chimes. 

Thy  Past,  how  gorgeous  in  St.  James's  aisle. 
Whose  fretted  vault,  alive  with  colour,  shades 

Bedizened  shrines  and  Carving's  rarest  skill ! 
How  swart  thy  burghers ;— and  how  gay  Uiy  maids. 

That  «ftr  flowers  and  fruit  with  archest  smile 
By  andent  halls  of  guild,  or  Maes's  waters  still ! 

IX.  LifeGE  TOWARDS  AIX. 

DISCURSIVE. 

The  arrows  shot  at  random  from  a  bow 

Fly  not  the  slower  for  their  dubious  aim ; 

The  breeze  that  furrows  Ocean  blows  the  same 
On  Hopes  that  yearn  for  Home,  and  Cares  that  go 
Unheeding  whither.    Flower  or  weed  must  grow 

Alike  unseen  or  tended,  till  its  claim 

On  Life  is  answered.    Whence  the  summer  came, 
Or  why  it  lures  them,  can  the  swallows  knowf 

— Thus  forth  I  speed,  unconscious  of  a  goal. 
With  scarce  a  wish  to  warm  the  languid  vein. 

As  one  that  takes  a  path,  and  asks  not  why : — 
Or  does  some  dim  instinctive  sense  control 

My  feet,  and  bid  them  hasten,  not  in  vain, — 
As  towards  the  sun  by  night  the  birds  of  passage  fly  t 


*  When  the  Duke  of  Boignndy  (1468)  stormed  the  city ;  provoked  by  the  revolt  which  Louis  XI.  had  instigsted.  The 
Li^is  had  taken  Tosgres,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  swora,  murdered  their  Bishop  and  Imbercourt  with  great  cruelty,  &c. 
— See  Van  Kampen^  Lib.  ii.  p.  230,  &c. 

t  After  the  ilrBt  revolt,  terrible  executions,  and  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  citj^s  privileges.  After  the  storm  which  punished 
the  second,  scarcely  a  house  remained  standing,  but  such  as  belonged  to  the  dezgy. 

X  Thousands  iled  from  the  sack  of  the  city  to  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Ardennes,  (Shakspere^s  Akdbn,)  and  there 
eridied  of  cold  and  famine. 
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X.  FRONTIER  OF  RHENISH  PRUSSIA 

With  .wearied  jades,  that  dullest  sloth  might  chase. 
Slow  jingling  on,  still  climbing,  in  the  view 
Of  forests  spread  afar,  and  mountains  blue 

In  nearer  ridges  heaving,  as  I  trace 

These  bolder  limits  of  a  better  race. 

Whose  works  and  words,  to  genial  Nature  true, 
My  thoughts  haye  loved  from  boyhood  to  pursue, 

Impatience  frets,  and  chides  the  lingering  pace. 
— For  I  have  trod  this  Land,  in  fancy,  long; 

Nor  felt  it  strange,  but  next  to  Home  akin. 
When  first  (where  frontier  barriers  bid  delay) 

The  tindly  roughness  of  the  Geruan  tongue 
Fell  from  the  hostess  of  the  homely  inn. 

And  travellers  faring  west,  and  children  at  their  play. 

XI.  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

How  beautiful  she  stands,  imperial  Aix  1 
Grirt  with  her  velvet  meadows  swelling  round 
Old  towers,  and  gates,  and  ramparts  quaintly  crowned; 
That  each  of  something  from  a  Time  partakes, 
When  Fable  played  with  Truth;  a  dawn  that  breaks 
In  the  first  rise  of  state,  the  earliest  sound 
Of  free  Romance.    These  very  stones  are  bound 


With  all  that  Story  loves  and  Legend  wakes. 

— With  wistful  eyes,  too  briefly,  I  devour, 
The  Minster  where  the  mighty  Founder  lies. 

And  Emperors  knelt  in  long  unbroken  line  ; — ' 
The  Kaiser's  Hall ;  the  wondrous  effigies 

Carved  on  the  ancient  streets  ; — and  own  the  Power 
That  still  surrounds,  unseen,  the  Hold  of  Charlemaons. 

XII.  ENTRANCE  TO  COLOGNE  AT  NIGHT. 

The  dusk  h&d  fallen.    Froni  a  feverish  doze  1 

I  started.    "  There  is  Kouf,"  the  stranger  said ; 
"  And  Father  Rhine  in  yonder  valley  flows." 

— A  dark  indented  mass,  with  sparks  of  red 
Dispersed,  and  twinkling  faint,  before  me  rose ; 

And  high  above,  with  black  gigantic  head 
Just  touched  by  one  bright  star,  in  dim  repose, 

A  something  towered, — sublime,  and  vague,  and  dread  ! 
With  quickened  pulse,  along  the  guarded  bridge, 

And  echoing  streets,  I  follow,  as  we  fare. 
Each  glimpse  of  building :  now  the  imminent  ridge 
Of  gabled  roof :  or  shapes  grotesque  tiiat  range 

Around  the  quaintly  deck'd  and  window'd  square  ; 

And  now  some  shadow  vast,  with  spires  and  belfries 

strange.  V. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

Ellen  Middleton,    A  Tale.    By  Lady  Georgiana  Ful- 
lerton.    3  voIb.    London :  Moxon. 

Wb  have  here  a  painful  and  unhealthy  story,  but  one 
which  displays  great  power  and  eloquence,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  felt  by  many  as  inUnuly  interesting. 
We  beg  to  say  that  the  hackneyed  word  inten$e  is  used 
here  in  its  pure  sense.    If  such  an  order  of  stories  were 
recognised,  we  should  say  that  Ellen  Middleton  is  a 
psychological  tale,  resembling  some  of  the  productions 
of  Greorge  Sand,  but  without  the  moral  blemishes  which 
characterize  tha  writings  of  that  equivocal  author.  Per- 
haps some  affinity  might  be  traced  between  ^  Ellen 
Middleton"  and,  at  a  humble  distance,  such  works  as 
''Caleb  Williams,"  though  the  objects  aimed  at  are 
directly  opposite.    ''^ Caleb  Williams"  aims  at  under- 
mining  the  mischievous  principle    of   false    honour ; 
*'  EUen  Middleton,"  if  there  be  any  fixed  purpose,  at 
establishing  the  Romish  canon  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion by  the  priest.   The  author,  if  not  a  Roman  Catholic, 
differs  from  that  body  but  in  name ;  and  must  be  of  the 
highest  sect  of  the  Puseyites,  or  what  Sydney  Smith 
terms  the  Nevman-iaes,    The  miserable  heroine,  who  is 
the  victim  of  a  set  of  circumstances  quite  as  improbable 
as  are  the  good  old  stock  of  cross-purposes  which  serve 
for  the  staple  of  the  Minerva  Press,  is  saved  at  last  by 
confession,  which,  fortunately  for  the  readers  of  romance, 
is  not  auricular;  but  prints  three  volumes,  written  out  to 
inform  the  priest,  by  whom  she  is  absolved  from  the 
venial  crime  which  led  to  that  complicated  mischief  and 
misery  to  herself  aad  others,  from  which  a  small  portion 
of  good  common  sense,  and  sound,  steady  principle,  might 
have  saved  her  and  them.  But  then  we  should  not  have 
had  this  exciting  story,  nor  have  been  indoctrinated  in 
the  saving  virtue  of  confession.    Looking  back  to  a  time 
of  extreme  suffering,  the  despairiug  heroine  exclaims, 
^Oh,  if  in  that  moment  of  emotion,  in  that  hour  of  peni- 
tence, I  could  have  gone  to  one  of  those,  who,  ministering 
at  God's  altar,  and  endowed  with  His  commission,  have 
authority  from  Him  to  pronounce  words  of  pardon  in  His 
Dime ;  if  the  fatal  barrier  which  habit  and  prejudice  so 
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I  often  raise  between  the  priest  of  God  and  the  erring  and 
over-burthened  souls  committed  to  his  charge,  had  not 
in  my  case  existed ;  if  from  his  lips,"  &c.  &o.  &c.  Of 
her  Confession,  she  says  to  the  priest,-^and  we  suppose 
he  is  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  is  the  canon  of  a 
Cathedral, — '^  When  you  have  read  it,  you  will  return  it 
to  me.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  the  grace  of  God  will 
have  quelled  the  storms  within  me,  and  I  may  then  hear 
from  your  lips  the  blessed  words  of  absolution."  One 
charming,  if  not  very  natural,  character, — the  Madonna- 
like,  passionless,  beatific  Alice, — prostrates  herself  before 
a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  wears  a  cross,  which  she 
holds  to  the  lips  of  her  dying,  guilty  husband.  When  an 
innocent  little  girl,  Alice  discovers,  all  of  herself,  won- 
drous mysteries  in  the  passion-flower :  '*  a  cross,  a  crown 
of  thorns,  nails,  and  a  hammer ;"  a  '^pretty  flower  that 
made  her  think  of  holy  things  as  much  as  a  sermon  ever 
did,"  and  **  gave  her  happy  thoughts  about  God  and 
Christ."  This  devout,  earthly  Undine  awakes  from  her 
rapt  or  dreamy  state  to  human  feelings  and  cares  only 
when  aboat  to  become  a  mother.  She,  however,  makes 
a  charming  subject  with  which  to  illustrate  the  influences 
of  a  picturesque  and  sensuous  religion,  and  to  contrast 
with  the  passionate  heroine,  whose  heart  is  hardened 
with  pride,  and  dead  to  such  holy  influences.  In  her  worst 
affliction  Alice  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  wooden 
cross,  which  hung  by  a  black  ribbon  round  her  neck :  she 
held  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  to  the  wretched  Ellen's,  and 
said,  *'  Borne  for  us,  and  by  us."  The  whole  tale  is  a 
tissue  of  grosser  improbabilities  than  readers  are  usually 
called  to  sanction,  even  in  extravagant  fictions.  The 
moral  necessities  which  involve  the  heroine  in  a  courso 
of  pernicious  deception,  from  which  her  noble,  and  can* 
did  nature  revolts,  are  equally  absurd  or  distorted.  A 
compulsory  oath — the  horror  of  pexjury — compels  her  to 
become  a  being  who,  though  the  object  of  false  sympathy, 
is  much  more  sinful  than  when  she  stood  in  the  original 
misfortune  of  accidentally  killing  a  child  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, to  which  she  had  been  provoked  by  it.  But  talent 
and  genius  have  thrown  lustre  over  the  narrative ;  and 
though  they  cannot,  in  the'  eye  of  reason,  atone  for  its 
faults  and  bad  tendencies,  they  must  have  their  natural 
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inflnenee.  To  onr  yoniig  readers  we  would  iberefore  nj, 
admire  the  eloquence  and  literary  aecompUBhments  of 
the  aathoresB  of  ^  Ellen  Middleton"  as  mneh  as  you 
please ;  bat  do  not  forget  that  hers  is  a  moihidly  senti- 
mental story,  eonstmcted  on  a  false  moral  principle,  and 
one  tending  to  recommend  a  ersed  snbrersiTe  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  Protestantism* 

The  Englitk  Fireride;  a  TaU  of  the  Poet.  Bj  John 
Mills,  Esq.,  author  of  the  ^Old  English  Gentleman,*' 
"  The  Stage  Coach,''  &c.  3  Toli.  Saunders  &  Otley. 
The  "  Old  English  Gentleman"  was  ^aa  alarmingly 
suecessfal "  first  work ;  one  of  those  happy  hits  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  repeat.  "  The  English  Fireside  "  is  of  the 
same  school.  What  particular  ''fireside"  is  meant  we 
cannot  exactly  telL  There  is  the  old  manorial  fireside 
of  WooDLAHD  RooKBET,  uot  the  Icss  oomfortablo  that  it 
is  presided  orer  by  the  charming  young  heiress  of  the 
domain,  Blanch  Sinclair  :  a  generous,  spirited,  frank 
Die-Vemon  kind  of  damsel,  and  her  cordial  old  maiden 
aunt.  Miss  Deborah.  There  is,  too,  the  fireside  of  the 
worthy  Vicar,  brightened  by  the  smiles  of  two  daugh- 
ters, young  and  fair ;  and  the  fireside  of  Meetoun  Place, 
the  dilapidated  mansion  of  the  joTial,  good-hearted, 
portly  Squire  Mertonn,  who  had,  for  many  years,  kept 
open  house  and  the  hounds,  till  now  that  the  hounds,  as 
he  said,  '^  kept  him :"  for  he  occasionally  obtained  a  few 
pieces  for  a  couple  of  the  pure  breed.  Ererything  had 
fiuled  and  gone  to  wreck  setc  the  squire's  good  huoiour 
and  the  affection  of  his  gentiemanly  son,  the  heir  of  his 
beaTily  mortgaged  acres  and  ruinous  abode.  There  is, 
besides,  the  fireside  of  old  Tom  Brainshaw  the  game- 
keeper, which  is  desolated  by  the  reckless  scamp— 

«*  Linked  to  one  ^virtoe  sad  a  tiunisend  crimet,'* 
Mi  of  whom  it- has  pleased  Mr.  Mills,  in  oompliaEce,  we 
presume,  with  the  taste  of  the  times,  to  fiuhion  a  hero. 
And  there  u  the  ''fireside"  of  this  said  poaching  hero, 
Ned  Swiftfbot's  mother,  the  old  gypsy,  Kit  Maerone,  who 
had  been  the  beloTcd  of  the  great  Bampfylde  Moore 
Carew.  The  story  is  romaatae  enough:  after  tiie  ap* 
ptOTod  manner  of  diseoteriBg  the  hero,  thou|^  maternally 
of  wild  gypsy  blood,  to  be  the  son  of  a  gentieman  of  aa- 
eient  descent  and  large  estate.  But  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  any  thing  about  either  plot,  incidents,  or  characters. 
Some  of  the  latter,  Carew  among  them,  are  racy  enough. 
Am  brief  specimens,  we  take  one  or  two  of  tiie  pretty 
pen-and-ink  rignettes  which  Mr.  Mills  pkoes  at  tiie 
bead  of  his  ehi^^texe,  and  of  which  the  subjects  are 
cither  rural  or  aidiitectnral,  and  always  purely  English. 

WOODULITD  BOOKEBT. 

Woodland  Rookery,  as  the  Hall  was  generally  called, 
was  an  old  house,  a  Tery  old  house,  indeed.  Oyeihang- 
ing  stories  bulged  out  and  exhibited  countless  gable 
ends,  patched  here  and  there  with  moss,  and  blackened 
with  age.  Its  small,  but  innumerable,  stone-set  case- 
ments consisted  of  diamond-paned  lattices;  and  over  a 
massiTC  oak  door,  thickly  studded  with  stubborn  nails, 
and  creaking  upon  two  grotesquely-wrought  and  giant 
hinges,  was  a  stone  porch,  quaintly  carved  and  yellowed 
by  time.  Hie  chimneys,  rearing  themsdres  out  of  tiie 
sloping  eayes,  had  huge  buttresses ;  and  many  a  zig-zsg 
curve  and  twining  figure  wound  about  their  gaping  and 
ponderoas  jaws.  In  sheltered  nooks  and  crannies  made 
by  the  winter's  wind  in  the  grim  old  walls,  colonies  of 
Eoisy  jackdaws  had  been  reared ;  and  in  the  lingering 
shades  of  the  antusui  sun-set,  crowds  of  fleet-winged, 
ebatteriag  swallows  skimmed  round  and  round  the  fsded 
sun-disi  over  tiie  door-way.  The  angular  index  was 
rusted  and  snapped  from  the  face,  and  hung  dangling  in 
the  air  by  a  piece  of  clasping  iry ;  and  the  motto,  "Time 


and  tide  wait  Ibr  no  mail,"  was  so  fitintiy  legible,  that 
had  not  the  intricately  flourished  characters  been  cut 
deeply  in  the  stone,  the  warning  monitor  would  long 
since  have  been  expunged  in  the  storms  and  showers  <^ 
sges. 

In  disused  chimneys,  in  rotten  crumbling  water-spouts, 
and  beneath  projecting  tiles,  jutting  from  the  roof,  pro- 
genies of  sparrows  domiciled  themselves,  and  twitted 
and  chirped  on  and  nigh  the  time-worn  walls  the  live- 
long year.  A  grove — ^no,  not  a  grove — ^a  forest  of  sturdy 
oalu  reared  themselves  and  stretched  their  thick  and 
stately  limbs  around,  about,  above  tiie  frowning,  gray 
old  house ;  and  scarcely  a  branch  but  bore  a  nest  of  some 
noisy,  loquacious  rook.  Here  and  there  a  sombre  and 
hollow  tree  cast  its  gloomy  shade  upon  the  ground;  and 
all  looked  the  wear  and  tear  of  times  long  since  passed 
away. 

Whir-r-r! — ^it  was  the  flap  of  a  pigeon's  wing  from 
that  daric  fir ;  and  although  the  tinge  of  the  eariy  dawn 
scarcely  marks  the  east,  away  she  speeds  to  glean  her 
scanty,  wintry  meal.  Proudly  that  antlered  stag  rises 
from  beside  his  timid  mate,  crouched  beneath  the  shel- 
tering thorn,  and  after  stretching  his  pliant  limbs,  sees, 
with  epicurean  eye,  a  bunch  of  berries  hanging  tempt- 
ingly some  three  yards  above  his  head.  .  .  .  The 
heavy  door  under  the  porch  squeaked — nay,  almost 
screeched — upon  its  rusty  hinges,  as  it  was  throvm,  or 
rather  wheeled  back ;  for  such  was  its  weight  that,  not- 
witiistanding  rivets  were  clenched  to  the  trunk  of  an  oak 
which  occupied  centuries  to  rear,  its  iron  clasps  would 
have  been  torn  from  their  ihstenings,  but  for  a  supporting 
roller  fixed  under  its  massive  pressure. 

With  a  playfhl  gambol  a  large,  red  bloodhound 
bounded  into  the  porch,  fi>Uowed  by  his  mistress, 
Blanch  Sinclair.  And  where  was  there  one  more  beau- 
tiful and  blessed  than  shet  The  lady  Blanch,  as  the 
country  folk  were  wont  to  call  her,  had  more  admirers, 
surely,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any,  however  good  and 
sweetly  &ir.  The  rustics  vied  with  each  other  in  evin- 
cing their  regard  for  her  charms  and  excellence  ;  and, 
although  no  "  pleasings  of  a  lute,"  or  serenade  were 
heard  within  the  precincts  of  her  chamber,  "times  and. 
often  "  did  the  village  bells  ring  right  merrily,  by  reason 
of  its  being  known  how  well  she  loved  to  hear,  at 
eventide,  their  tinkling  tongues  swelling  and  sinking  in 
the  breese.  Squires,  knights  of  the  sl^ne,  old,  youngs 
rich  and  poor,  were  candidates  all  for  her  snules  and 
friendly  greetings. 

THE  nCAEiOE. 

Where  was  there  a  prettier  little  oozy  spot  than  this 
said  Ticarage  t  Deep  in  a  dell  the  house  stood  about  a 
mile  ftt>m  the  church,  its  walls  covered  with  woodbine 
and  creeping  plants,  and  the  trees  spreading  their  bran- 
ches orer  its  roof,  protected  it  frrom  many  a  rough  angry 
blast  of  the  wintePs  wind.  On  a  small  but  pretty  lawn 
before  its  portal,  flower-beds  were  dotted,  and  the  order 
of  their  arrangement  showed  the  taste  and  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  In  the  orchard  adjoining  there  was  a  dove- 
cot, in  which  many  a  pigeon  was  reared  to  spread  its 
wing  and  cleave  the  air  without  the  dianoe  of  ever  being 
required  to  exhibit  its  heels  beneath  a  pasty  crust.  A 
stifle,  or,  more  properly,  a  loose  box,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  contained  the  fattest  pony  eyes  ever  beheld 
walking  behind  a  four-wheel  chaise  occasionally ;  for  it 
was  seldom  that  Bob  was,  required,  and  when  he  was, 
up^iill  and  down-hill  and  level  were  all  the  same  to 
him ;  he  never  altered  his  pace,  and  that  was  a  walk, 
remarkable  for  its  perfect  ease  and  leisure.  In  a  wann 
sunny  nook,  close  to  Bob's  domain,  a  row  of  hives  stood, 
and  the  yicar  has  been  known  to  stand  many  an  hour  of 
a  summer's  evening  to  assist  the  weak,  exhausted,  and 
orerloaded  bees,  as  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lift  them 
into  their  homes. 

THE  cnmr  cjlhp. 

On  the  border  of  a  wild  and  extensiTe  heath,  on  which 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  grew,  save  the  dwarf  blackberry 
bush  and  prickly  furze,  Carew's  large,attd,  comparatively 
speaking,  wealthy  camp  was  pitched.  Eight  large  un- 
wieldy carsrans  were  drawn  together  in  the  form  of  a 
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iqiuure,  affordisg  effeoiual  proteotion  to  ihe  burly  wind^ 
let  him  blow  f^m  whatever  point  he  would.  In  the 
eentre,  eome  fifteen  strong  and  well-fed  horses  were 
tethered;  and  tarpauling  being  drawn  aJong  the  wheels 
and  axles  of  the  yehicles,  with  faggots  and  bundles  of 
straw  plaoed  in  exposed  gaps,  loopholes,  and  corners, 
the  whole  bore  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  well- 
bestowed  care.  Here  and  there  were  crouched,  in  snug 
and  warm  spots,  dogs  that  would  have  puuled  the  most 
enlightened  to  define  their  species  and  capacities.  Some 
were  large,  strong-limbed, and  bony;  others  small,  light, 
and  wiry ;  but  all  looked  made  for  use  rather  than  for 
ornament.  One  grizzly,  surly  fellow  was  stretched  before 
the  steps  of  a  caravan  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  a 
larger  and  more  finished  construction.  His  rough- 
bewded  jaws  were  buried  between  his  fore  legs,  and, 
although  he  slept,  his  cropped  ears  were  pricked  to  catch 
the  softest  sound. 
Blanskt  OfguUigkam.  3  vols.  London:  Saunders  &  Otley. 

This  is  an  autobiographical  novel,  of  the  good  old 
school ;  though  rising  in  some  parts  to  the  dash  and 
vivacity  of  the  modem  style.  It  opens  very  pleasantly 
amid  the  fiuiest  scenery  of  Normandy,  where  Blanche 
is  bom,  the  only  child  of  an  English  gentleman,  alien- 
ated  from  his  fiunOy,  and  exiled  from  his  country,  from 
devotion  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  Pretender. 
The  mother  of  Blanche,  a  beautiful  woman,  of  the  proud 
and  ancient  house  of  the  De  Veres  of  Cloudesham, 
(**  who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,'*)  had  also  deeply 
offended  her  family  by  manying  Colonel  Cressingham  ; 
and  the  married  lovers,  henceforth  both  exiled,  were  thus 
all  i^  each  other.  They  lived  in  happiness  as  perfect  as 
tJM  hnBum  lot  admits,  on  their  beautiful  small  estate  of 
La  Remcnaye,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a  picturesque 
Mi  ehateau,  in  the  midst  of  grounds  which  time  and 
Kngllsh  ftaste  had  transformed  into  a  paradise.  The 
heroine  lost  her  mother  before  she  could  know  a  mother's 
valne ;  but  a  kind  (omm  su|^Ued  a  mother's  place,  and 
the  childhood  of  Blanidie  was  a  happy  one.  The  de- 
scription of  her  home,  her  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  her  young  years,  is  ex- 
eeedingly  pleasing  to  patienty  old-fashioned  readers. 
Fnnce  was  then  a  gay  and  happy  land,  at  least  for  some 
oi  its  children ;  and  about  the  rest,  the  peasantry — 
the  ^rnnaUU — ^no  one  thought  nor  cared.  The  parents 
of  Blanche  were  so  long  without  offspring,  that  though 
her  ihther  had  been  exiled  in  the  '45,  she  was  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  the  terrible  Revolu- 
tien  bnrst  forth.  Previous  to  this,  she  had,  with  her 
fiiiher,  made  several  visits  to  Paris,  to  the  Dudiesse 
de  Roubillac,  the  intimate  friend  of  her  deceased 
mother.  These  visits  give  place  to  descriptions  of  Paris, 
and  oi  the  ancient  noblesse  during  the  last  days  of  the 
old  riffime.  The  portraiture  of  the  Duohesse  is  good 
and  trae  ;  but  the  Duo  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  At 
the  H6tel  Roubillac,  the  little  Blanche  enjoyed  privi- 
leges not  nsually  accorded  to  French  demoiUUa ;  but 
then  die  was  only  a  guest  and  aj^t,  which  character  pro- 
enred  her  admittance  to  the  salon  of  the  Duchease,  when 
flUed  with  company  consisting  of  the  greatest  wits  and 
artists  of  the  day  ;  and  many  of  those  who  afterwards 
acted  «  distinguished  part  in  the  Revolution,  or  expired 
dther  in  exile  or  under  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine. 
Ihere^4oo,  she  beiheld  the  bright  galaxy  of  beauty  and 
talent,  which  shed  lustre  on  the  court  of  Louis  XVI. 
To  be  sure  we  have  of  these  brilliant  historical  persons, 
little  more  than  a  mere  bead-roll  of  names,  or  rather  of 
initials,  so  that  those  who  did  not  know  about  them  be- 
ftve,  are  pwhape  little  the  wiser. 

Tliosgh  entirely  t?at  off  from  aU  direct  cMmuiiicatioA 


with  either  the  family  of  bet  fatber  or  mother,  Blanche 
accidentally  learnt. a  good  deal  of  her  English  relatives. 
They  offered  nothing  inviting  to  her  imagination;  nor 
did  she  at  that  time  anticipate  ever  being  thrown  upon 
their  kindness,  only  to  feel  their  unkindness.  She  was 
now  thirieen,  and  already  betrothed  to  Henri,  the  young 
and  handsome  Comte  de  Blaye,  the  prot^g^  of  the 
Duohesse.  But  evil  days  were  dravring  nigh.  Colonel 
Cressingham  had  been  ill  from  the  consequences  of  old 
wounds;  and  the  terrible  Revolution  was  fast  gathering, 
and  had  already  driven  the  old  Duo  stark  mad,  and  half 
killed  the  Duohesse  with  grief  and  anxiety.  The  friends 
of  Blanche  were  now  compelled  by  the  troubles  to  escape 
from  Paris,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  large  h6tel  with 
her  dying  father — the  very  servants  deserting  them  in 
alarm.  In  this  general  dispersion  of  friends.  Colonel 
Cressingham  saw  no  resource  for  his  child,  save  in  Eng- 
land; and  he  accordingly  wrote,  commending  her  to  the 
sisters  of  her  mother— the  proud  and  wealthy  Misses  de 
Yere.  With  them,  he  hoped  she  might  find  a  home 
until  France  was  again  tranquil,  and  Henri  de  Blaye 
at  liberty  to  claim  his  betrothed. 

The  ever  memorable  14th  of  July,  1789,  arrived,  an4 
witnessed  the  destraction  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  death 
of  Colonel  Cressingham.  His  orphan  daughter  was  now 
involved  in  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and 
passed  through  terrible  scenes  of  rapine  and  murder* 
With  her  6oaii«,  her  kind  nurse  Isabelle,  she  had  the 
good  fortune  at  last  to  escape  from  Paris.  But  the 
Revolution  was  now  raging  over  all  France.  The  Re* 
publican  mob  had  attacked  and  devastated  La  Rome* 
naye»  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Blanche  and  her  faith<r 
fol  nurse,  through  the  kindness  and  fidelity  of  some 
humble  friends  on  the  coast,  were  taken  off  in  a  fishing- 
boat  to  a  packet  going  to  England.  Misfortunes  sre 
now  aoeumnlaied,  thick  and  tjureefold,  on  the  head  of 
Blanche.  Her  nurse,  her  last  friend,  was  drowned  be- 
fore chanoe  had  drifted  the  vessel  which  bore  her  to  Eng? 
land,  under  the  proud  towers  of  Penrbyn  castle^  the  an- 
cient seat  of  her  iisther's  family. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  story  subsides  with  the 
arrival  of  Blanche  at  the  seat  of  her  Gorgon  aunts.  The 
elder  Ermengarde  is  truly  an  overpowering  personage, 
and,  we  should  hope,  not  veiy  naturalr  The  life  <^ 
Blanche  was  now  as  dreary  and  comfortless  as  possible; 
and  she  was  left  in  distracting  doubt  whether  her  be- 
trothed Henri  and  her  bosom-friend  Helene  de  Grand- 
vilUers  had  not  both  perished  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
After  a  long  period  of  suffering  and  suspense,  the  wheel  of 
fortune  tumed;  though  the  sorrows  of  Blanche  did  not 
terminate  vrith  her  worldly  adversity.  The  Cinderella 
of  Cloudesham  becomes,  by  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand 
of  the  fictionist,  the  lady  of  the  princely  estates  of  her 
father's  &mily,  and,  in  virtue  of  her  four  votes  in  Parlia** 
ment,  ^The  Lady  Blanche;"  though  her  father  had 
never  succeeded  to  the 'earldom.  And  Henri  yet  lived. 
After  years  of  suspense,  they  met  again;  but  not  as  they 
had  parted.  Blanche  was  to  be  fiurther  tried.  The 
fickle  and  handsome  Frenohman  vras  not  her  predestined 
husband.  Alter  many  misunderstandings  and  cross- 
accidents,  all  comes  splendidly  right  at  last;  and  Blanche 
closes  her  autobiography  in  the  church  porch  on  her 
wedding-day.  The  close  of  the  story  does  not  bear 
out  the  opening  scenes  in  the  forests  of  Normandy  an^ 
in  Paris.  No  very  powerfU  interest  belongs  to  any  part 
of  the  narrative ;  but  in  the  earlier  chapters  it  is  concen- 
trated, aii4  in  the  latter  ones  broken  into  fifty  little  rills, 
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jnetndering  aroend  lierds  of  lords  tnd  ladies  of  the  most 
ordinary  stamp.  Blanche  Cressingham  is,  howerer,  of 
the  fair  staple  of  drenlatiog-Iibrary  literature,  and  can- 
not fail  to  please  all  thorough-paced  noTel  readers.  It 
iSy  besides,  a  bargain,  as  each  Tolnme  oontains  nearly 
two  of  the  usual  size. 

A  SeUaion  from  the  SpteektM  and  Wriiinga  of  ike  late 
Lord  King.  With  a  Short  Introductory  Memoir,  bj 
Earl  Forteseue.  8to,  with  Portrait.  Pp.  481.  Long- 
man &  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  peculiarly  well-timed  publi- 
cation, from  which  the  Anti-Ck>m-law  League  should 
circulate  some  bales  of  extracts.  Lord  King  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Whig  or  Fox  party,  but  in 
financial  and  economical  questions  greatly  in  adyance  of 
many  of  its  members.  As  a  party,  the  Whigs  have  not 
yet,  in  1844,  reached  the  length  of  Free  Trade,  and 
especially  in  com,  which  Lord  King  had  attained  in 
1814.  The  speeches  and  pamphlets  have  been  arranged 
by  Lord  King's  widow:  the  memoir,  of  which  the  only 
fault  is  brevity,  is  written  by  his  friend  and  relative. 
Earl  Forteseue.  Lord  King  was  bom  in  1775,  and 
passed  nearly  twelve  years  at  Eton,  fortunately  not  mis- 
spent time;  as  by  some  happy  accident,  without  neglect- 
ing classical  studies,  he  applied  assiduously  to  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  which  in  general  receive  little  or  no 
attention  in  that  seminary.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Cambridge,  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  on  taking 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  ranged  under  the  Whig 
banners ;  and  remained  the  able  and  consistent  advocate 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  and  of  free  trade.  Adam 
Smith  was  with  him  a  great  authority ;  and  he  must 
have  been  influenced  by  the  opinioos  of  his  maternal 
ancestor,  John  Locke,  whose  life,  published  in  1829, 
remains  a  proof  of  his  talents  and  his  liberal  opinions. 
Eari  Forteseue  has  borrowed  a  sketch  of  the  character 
of  this  excellent  and  admirable  person  from  the  able  and 
eloquent  pen  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  his 
oldest  friends.  From  a  very  few  notes,  which  are  now 
first  printed,  we  shall  copy  out  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
and  onll  a  few  more  from  the  speeches. 

Feb,  29^,  1822.— As  the  Agricultural  Committee  was 
revived  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  ask  the  minister,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  question  as  to  the  intention  of  government  respecting 
the  Corn  Laws;  thinking  that  the  whole  of  the  protect- 
ing laws,  as  they  are  called,  ought  to  be  swept  away, 
and  that  the  country  gentlemen  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
by  any  expectation  of  obtaining  any  relief  in  any  man- 
ner, except  by  reduction  of  taxation. 

The  object  of  the  county  members  being  to  serve  their 
friends,  and  to  live,  and  to  keep  up  the  present  taxation; 
no  other  way  of  effecting  all  these  purposes  could  be  de- 
vised, except  inereating  the  price  of  produce,  a  sort  of 
holy  alliance  of  the  Church  in  defence  of  high  tithes, 
and  of  the  government  in  defence  of  high  taxes,  of  the 
county  members  in  defence  of  high  rents,  and  all  these 
three  great  powers  under  influence  of  one  common  fear, 
the  fear  of  plenty.  Why  not  erase  the  prayer  for  plenty 
from  the  thanksgiving,  since  they  had  taken  liberties 
with  the  liturgy  in  the  case  of  the  late  Queen ! 

THE  OBTUaSKBSS  OF  LAKDLOBDS. 

The  landlord  clearly  comprehends  all  the  vast  bene- 
fits of  machinery  as  applied  to  all  manufactures;  he  is 
told,  and  he  believes,  that  the  skill,  which  is  able  to 
make  the  elements  of  nature  subservient  to  our  use,  is 
mo3t  beneficial,  because  it  abridges  human  labour;  he 
18  told,  and  thinks  he  understands,  that  the  infinite  var- 
iety of  machinery  applied  in  every  manufacture,  saving, 
as  It  often  doei^,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  human  labour,  gives 


an  increase  of  nearly  ten  times  the  quantity  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  at  the  same  original  cost; 
he  feels  that  in  proportion  as  the  labour  of  producing 
goods  is  diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  dimin- 
ution of  price  and  increase  of  enjoyment,  and,  as  far  as 
mann&etiires  are  coneemed,  he  allows  that  the  saving  of 
labour  is  the  saving  of  expense,  the  great  cause  of  abnn* 
dance,  enjoyment,  and  comfort.  Ask  him,  whether  it  is 
not  equally  desirable  that  bread,  the  first  necessary  of 
life,  should  be  afforded  at  the  least  cost  of  labour,  and 
the  least  expense  which  the  nature  of  things  will  allow, 
and  he  instantly  lays  claim  to  this  one  single  exception 
to  the  general  rale. 

He  first  extends  his  paternal  care  over  the  thought- 
less community.  Consider,  he  exclaims,  the  importance, 
the  necessity  of  an  independent  supply  of  the  first  neces- 
sary of  life. 

Would  you  live  like  Dutchmen,  who  grow  not  a  tenth 
of  the  com  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  mercy  of  friends  and  enemies  ! 
Would  you  consent  to  exist  like  Hollanders,  at  the 
mercy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  who  can  so  eatUy 
combine,  at  any  moment,  to  destroy  that  singular  order, 
that  regular  supply,  that  remarkable  steadiness  of  price, 
enjoyed  in  no  other  country  in  the  world;  and  which,  if 
it  had  not  existed  in  Holland  for  near  three  centuries, 
might  justly  be  termed  incredible  and  miraculous,  and 
is  a  miracle  everywhere  except  where  it  is  tried  ! 

If  Lord  King's  calculation  be  accurate,  we  should  now 

be  very  near  the  total  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  What 

follows  was  written  about  twenty  years  since : — 

It  requires,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  some- 
where about  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  overturn  a  bad 
system,  wherever  the  private  interests  of  powerful 
classes  are  concerned.  For  instance,  the  great  city  job, 
the  Bank-Restriction  Act,  continued  in  force  for  nearly 
that  period  of  time;  and  its  worthy  coadjutor,  the  great 
land  job,  the  Com  Bill,  may  probably  require  the  same 
time  before  its  iniquity  can  be  fully  explained  to  the  doll 
English  understanding,  and  be  made  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  records  of  the  vnsdom  of  Parliament. 

Lord  King  it  was  who  originally  used  many  of  the 
most  cogent  arguments  for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws 
that  we  see  employed  at  present.  On  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  Manchester  in  1826  against  this  law,  he 
spoke  of  it  as  **  the  most  gigantic  of  all  jobs."  He  pre* 
sented,  at  the  same  time,  another  petition  ftom  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  of  London  against  ^  the  job  of  jobs," 
when  he  said — 

The  great  desideratum  with  the  supporters  of  the 
Com  Laws,  was  certainly,  at  all  times,  high  rents;  but 
how  were  high  rents  to  be  obtained  without  high  prices! 
The  real  object,  then,  was  high  prices;  and  high  prices 
were  not  to  be  had  without  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
corn;  but,  if  you  exclude  foreign  com,  you  exclude  food. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  he  delivered  many  Anti- 
Com-law  speeches,  he  said  some  persons 'begged  him  to 
desist ;  others  alleged  that  he  had  a  vicious  propensity 
to  make  com  cheap,  and — 

A  third  party  complained  that  he  treated  these  worthy 
Corn  Laws  like  a  miscreant  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
giving  them  all  kinds  of  bad  names.  He  was  blamed 
for  stigmatizing  them  with  more  aliases  than  ever  was 
given  to  a  thief  on  his  trial :  for  he  had  called  them  the 
Com  Laws,  alias  the  bread-tax,  alias  the  dead-weight, 
alias  the  landlords'-tax,  and,  worst  of  all,  alias  the 
job  of  jobs.  Now,  as  so  much  kindness  had  been  shown 
to  him  in  the  way  of  advice,  he  wished  to  give  the 
House  some  good  advice  in  return.  In  the  first  place, 
he  would  beg  of  noble  Lords  to  reflect  what  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  would  be  if  the  price  of  com  were  to 
rise  considerably  t 

What  right  had  that  House,  or  any  legislative  as- 
sembly, to  devise  means  to  raise  the  price  of  food  I  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  trust  if  it  could  be  supposed  that 
so  moQstrou?  a  proposition  was  acted  upon  by  any  parties 
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in  Parliament,  as  to  maka  corn  <}ear  for  their  own  adran- 
taf  e.  Such  a  coarse^  if  persisted  in,  wae  calculated  to 
hiiug  OB  one  of  those  political  convulsions,  in  which  a 
lawless  power  might  step  in,  as  was  once  done  in  another 
place,  and  say  to  one, ''  You  are  an  extortioner,"  to  an- 
other, "  You  are  a  tithe-monger.    Get  you  gone,  and  ffve 

place  to  honester  men." ^ 

.  He  knew  many  noble  lords  who  were  averse  to  free 
trade ;  many  who  were  averse  to  free  air,  (of  which  there 
was  not  then  much  in  that  House;)  and  many  who  were 
averse  to  free  conscience.  He  was  a  friend  both  to  tree 
air  and  to  free  trade.  He  also  looked  forward  to  a 
better  state  of  things,  when  men  would  eigoy  tree  con* 
Bcienee.  Many  noble  lords  were  averse  to  free  trade; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  propositions  had  been 
made  to  exclude  all  raw  produce.  One  said,  exclude 
butter;  another  said,  exclude  com;  another  said,  ex- 
clude wool; — ^that  was  the  codes  <tgra€ii  of  the  honour- 
able members  for  Somerset  and  Suffolk,  who  joined  in 
the  crjf  that  this  country  ought  to  be  a  nation  of  sellers, 
and  not  a  nation  of  buyers;  but  those  who  maintained 
that  doctrine,  did  not  state  how  a  nation  could  sell,  with- 
out buying  something  in  return  from  the  nations  to  which 
they  sold. 

.  In  the  battle  of  1828,  Lord  King  again  spoke  fre- 
quently on  the  Com  Laws,  and  on  the  bill  of  that  year. 
In  February  1830,  in  speaking  of  what  is  called  the 
distress  of  the  country,  the  ^temporary  distress,"  Lord 
King  remarked — 

At  one  time,  there  was  a  superabundance  of  food,  at 
another,  a  superabundance  of  goods;  at  a  third,  they 
'were  labouring  under  a  load  of  paper;  at  a  fourth,  under 
a  load  of  money  :  all  these  foolish  reasons  were  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  that  sinking  and  going  down  Which  every 
one  experienced.  The  trne  reason,  he  apprehended,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  odious  monopolies  which  met  them 
at  every  turn.  The  nation  was,  in  fiust,  the  victim  of 
monopoly.  They  had  a  monopoly  of  beer,  a  monopoly 
of  com,  of  sugar,  of  tea;  and  the  effect  of  all  these  fell 
on  the  consumer,  (hear,  hear,  hear.)  Every  one  who 
suffered  fr«m  any  one  of  these,  exclaimed  against  that 
monopoly,  or  against  the  other,  as  the  monopoly  hap- 
pened to  gall  them;  but  no  one  seemed  to  care  for  the 
poor  consumer,  who  paid  for  all.  He  verily  believed 
that  the  relief  which  might  be  afforded  by  the  repeal  of 
these  monopolies  would  amount  to  at  least  one-half  the 
national  debt,  (hear.)  He  was  confident  that  the  nation 
would  be  a  gainer  to  that  amount,  and  have  a  good  bar- 
gain too :  fbr  he  considered  the  relief  would  prove  at 
least  equal  to  £15,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The 
price  of  raw  produce  had  been  raised  most  improvi- 
dently  by  these  monopolists;  and  that  was  the  cause  of 
the  distress.  By  raising  the  price  of  the  raw  produce, 
the  manufactured  article  was  rendered  dearer,  and  then 
there  was  no  demand.  That  was  their  situation  at  pre- 
sent. The  price  was  raised,  the  demand  was  lessened, 
the  profits,  of  course,  diminished,  and  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  capital  found  its  way  abroad,  instead  of  being 
brought  into  activity  at  home.  This  was  the  effect  <? 
monopoly.  The  landed  interest  was  suffering  from  mon- 
opoly and  want  of  demand;  because  the  manufacturers, 
who  were  also  suffering  from  the  same  causes,  could  not 
afford  to  eat. 

And  now  again  we  are  come  to  the  end  (we  hope)  of 

one  of  these  periodical  distresses,  which  recur  more  and 

more  frequently,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  their 

great  cause.  Monopoly,  is  swept  away.    With  one  more 

isolated  paragraph  we  have  done. 

The  Com  Laws  put  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as 
it  were,  in  Chancery;  it  could  not  advance  ;  it  was  like 
the  BMtionless  person,  described  by  the  poet,  under  the 
power  of  a  wizard  : — 

He  strove  to  move,  while  waved  the  witard  o*er, 
But  tilioogh  he  strove,  moved  not  one  inch  the  more. 

The  country  vras  like  an  unhappy  suitor  in  Chancery 
within  the  power  of  a  wizard,  and  unable  to  move.  As 
long  as  the  Com  Laws  existed,  the  country  could  not  ad- 
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vanoe.  It  had  been  said  by  somebody,  as  his  lordship 
saw  by  the  newspapers — ^be  did  not  mean  to  impute  such 
nonsense  to  the  noble  Dake,  (Wellington) — that  ^  The 
Com  Laws  worked  well ;  that  the  crops  had  been  defi- 
cient, bat  that  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  the  Com 
Laws."  He  did  not  know  in  what  way  it  could  be  truly 
said  tiiat  they  worked  well,  when  the  **  neat  post-wagon** 
of  the  state,  instead  of  running  on  the  nail,  was  embedded 
in  mud  up  to  the  nave. 

This  was  in  a  speech  delivered  before  reading  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  \te  commend  to  the  best  attention 
of  the  Whig  fixed-duty  men.  One  clause  of  the  resolu- 
tions li 


**  That  all  regulations,  duties,  and  prohibitions,  which 
prevent  the  admission  of  com,  and  increase  the  price  of 
that  necessary  of  life,  are  impolitic  and  unjust. 

**  A  regulation  of  tiie  trade  in  com,  for  the  pretended 
benefit  of  the  public,  is  a  most  impolitic  interference  of 
govemment  in  Uie  management  of  the  most  important  of 
all  trades 

**  A  duty  levied  upon  com  for  the  purpote  ofratfing  a 
revenue,  m  the  wont  ofallpotnUe  Uuoee,  being,  in  efroct 
not  less  destmetive  than  a  curse  of  sterility  inflicted  on 
the  BoU." 

HUtorieal  Memoir  of  a  Misiion  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  in 

1806.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  G.C.B. 

With  a  Selection  from  his  Despatches,  &c.  &c.    8vOy 

pp.  582.    Longman  ft  Co. 

This  Memoir  refers  to  a  momentous  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe— to  one  most  momentous  in  the  history 
of  our  own  country.  It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Robert 
Adair  that  the  memoir  should  not  be  published  during 
his  lifetime.  But  authentic  historical  documents  can 
never  appear  too  soon ;  and  the  yet  earlier  appearance  of 
this  volume  might  have  prevented  serious  misrepresen- 
tations or  blunders  that  have  already  been  committed. 
It  is,  besides,  always  desirable  that  such  statements 
should  be  made  public  while  the  actors  are  alive  to  ex- 
plain or  verify  them.  Lords  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen, 
and  Prince  Mettemich,  have  consented  to  a  publication, 
which,  appearing  thus  early,  might  otherwise  have  been 
considered  a  breach  of  diplomatic  etiquette.  Sir  Robert 
Adair  was  appointed  to  Vienna  by  Mr.  Fox,  at  a  period 
when,  besides  the  hostility  of  France,  all  was  gloomy 
and  threatening  in  our  continental  relations.  Mr.  Fox 
gave  the  new  envoy  no  special  instractions,  saying,  **  Go 
to  Vienna,  and  send  me  yours.**  An  honourable  peace 
was  the  sincere  desire  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  those  who  then 
mled  England.  Sir  Robert  defends  the  memory  of  Fox 
from  Crallican  prepossessions,  and  the  imputations  of 
an  anti-national  spirit,  which  were  once  so  freely  made 
by  the  Tories ;  though  Napoleon  would  not  have  corro- 
borated them  from  his  personal  experience.  A  safe  peace 
with  France  or  its  mler  soon  became,  in  the  eyes  of  Fox, 
as  hopeless  as  it  could  ever  have  been  in  those  of  the' 
fiercest  Anti-Jacobin.  The  vindication  of  Mr.  Fox  ftt)m 
the  observations  of  M.  Gents  and  otheis  is  complete ; 
and  the  Memoir  altogether  a  work  which  must  be  de- 
ferred to  by  future  historians  as  one  of  authority  in  the 
affairs  of  which  it  treats. 
Hiitory  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  People,  under  the 

Government  of  England,    By  Samuel  Smiles,  M.D. 

Octavo,  pp.  484.    London :  Strange. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  it  be  a  greater 
national  misfortune  to  the  Irish  that  they  never  had  a 
Wallace,  a  Brace,  and  a  Bannockbura;  or  that  they 
missed  a  John  Knox,  and  a  Protestant  Reformation, 
They  forfeited,  and  never  recovered  national  indepen- 
dence; and,  until  of  late  years,  never,  as  a  nation,  dis- 
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played  eitber  raa6n,  pftiriotiAni,  or  wisdom;  neither  the 
submission  which  disarms  the  conqueror,  and  permits 
the  amalgamation  of  different  races,  nor  the  courage 
and  spirit  of  the  wise  resistance  which  snccessfolly  re- 
pels him.  Had  Ireland,  like  Scotlandj  maintained  its 
independence,  it  must  have  been  a  much  happier,  because 
a  freer  country;  and  had  Ireland  been  in  reality,  as  in 
name,  Protestant  like  England  and  Scotland,  it  would 
have  escaped  many  of  the  miseries  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  But  the  Irish  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
maintain  their  national  independence;  and  they  did  not 
choose  to  adopt  what  they  considered  a  false  and  pestilent 
faith.  They  had  the  best  right  possible  so  to  act;  and 
yet  we  must  consider  Catholicity  as  the  root  of  many  of 
their  national  misfortunes;  as  it  has  led  to  that  oppres- 
sion and  misgoTemment  which  nothing  can  extenuate, 
and  against  which  the  outcry  becomes  louder  and  louder 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  progress  of  amelioration.  To 
look  to  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  moment,  one  might 
fancy,  that,  since  the  inrasion  of  Strongbow,  the  Irish 
people  had  neyer  been  so  cruelly  oppressed  as  now, 
when  CathoUo  Emancipaticm  has  been  earned;  the  Irish 
admitted  to  Parliamentary  representation,  on,  at  least, 
as  fayourable  terms  as  the  Scottish  people ;  and  the 
alien  Establishment  in  the  fair  way,  we  trust,  of  being 
^  amended  altogether," — ^the  only  way  to  deal  with  it 
satisfactorily.  With  Strongbow's  inyasion.  Dr.  Smiles 
commences  his  history,  leading  the  lustrous  Milesian 
and  '^  Tara  "  periods  for  poems  and  gamishings  to  Re- 
peal speeches.  He  wished  to  consult — as  who  at  present 
does  not  1 — a  good,  popular,  continuous  history  of  Ire- 
land, from  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  inyasion 
downwards  ;  and,  finding  none  to  please  him,  was 
compelled  to  compile  one  for  his  own  instruction 
and  the  benefit  of  as  many  as  chose  to  profit  by  his 
researches.  Dr.  Smiles  claims  one  of  the  first  yirtues 
of  a  historian — impartUilUj/,  And  impartial  he  is, 
as  far  as  his  feelings  for  Ireland — ^yery  natural  and 
amiable  feelings,  in  which  we  fully  sympathize — ^will 
permit  him  to  be.  Dr.  Smiles  is  not  altogether  a  Re- 
pealer, we  imagine ;  yet  he  should  be  one,  for  he  belieyes 
that  the  Union  has  been  of  little  or  no  adyantage  to  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people,  while  he  must  know  that  it  has 
been  of  less  to  the  mass  of  the  Britishpeople :  increasing  the 
amount  of  their  burthens,  narrowing  and  lowering  their 
labour  market,  and  certainly  not  improying  either  their 
social  condition  or  domestic  habits  whereyer  Irish  neigh- 
bourhood has  reached  them.  If  Dr.  Smiles  could  show 
that  the  Irish  are  capable  of  self-goyemment, — ^that 
^the  most  tractable  nation"  is  not,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, also  the  most  gullible  nation, — few  arguments  would 
remain  for  an  enforced  union.  His  history  ought,  at 
all  eyents,  to  please  the  Irishry.  It  does  not  go  the 
same  unscrupulous  lengths  as  the  work  graced  with 
O'Connell's  name  on  its  title-page ;  but  it  displays  strong 
leanings.  It  judiciously  passes  briefiy  oyer  remote 
periods,  and  dwells  with  greater  fulness  on  the  history 
of  Ireland  since  the  ReyoluUon  of  1688,  and  particularly 
upon  the  most  important  epoch  in  modem  Irish  annals — 
the  time  of  Charlemont  and  Grattan,  and  the  yolunteers. 
As  to  the  patriots  of  the  '98,  O'Connell  has  denounced 
their  objects  and  their  conduct,  and  we  submit  to  his 
better  knowledge  and  his  judgment.  Dr.  Smiles'  history 
is  brought  down  to  the  Union,  and  concludes  with  ^ 
slight  sketch  of  the  subsequent  eyenis  until  the  passing 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Dr.  Smiles  concludes  that 
the  Irish  gained  that  just  and  necessary  measure  solely 


by  their  own  exertions  \  and  the  Irish  themselyes  seen 
to  haye  entirely  fbrgotten  the  powerM  and  disisterMted 
preparatory  and  auxiliary  aid  they  had  obtained,  doriog 
thirty  years  of  hard  fighting,  from  the  liberal  party  and 
press  of  Britain.  Many  other  questions  remsiB  to  U 
disposed  of,  of  equal  importance  he  argnes ;  nor  is  then  % 
donbt  of  it.  Those  he  places  in  the  yan  are,  '^The 
monopoly  of  the  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
quering class,  and  their  atrocious  abuse  of  it ;"  and  "The 
grossly  unequal  share  of  political  power  Tested  in  ti>9 
Irish  people."  Now,  these  same  qnestions  aie  not  1»d 
grounds  for  an  English  or  Scottish  agitation.  The  "  con- 
quering class"  monopolize  nearly  all  the  land  of  Enghd 
and  Scotland  j  and  the  latter  county,  if  taxation  be  u 
elei^ent  to  be  considered  in  a  rt presentatiye  Bysten,  it 
yery  unfairly  represented  when  compared  with  Irehutd. 
But  the  strain  of  this  compilation  must,  as  we  hate 
said,  gratify  the  Catholic  party,  andgiye  general  readers 
a  continuous  yiew  of  the  leading  eyents  of  Xrish  history. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  could  sometimes  wish  the  lansb  of 
Ireland,  down  to  the  relaxaftlon  of  the  penal  lawi,  horied 
in  the  Bog  of  AUen,  as  a  source  of  perpetual  ezupea* 
tion  I  and  the  looal  traditions,  whioh  keep  alive  tk« 
animosities  of  raoe  and  religion,  tied  about  their  nseki,  to 
sink  them  the  deeper. 

SeetM  and  Tales  of  Ommtfy  L\fe;  «i«Jt  iZiaitieeluwio/ 
NcOurdt  Hiitory.  By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.,  Sorreyor 
of  her  Majesty's  Parks,  Palaces,  &c.,  &c.  Post  ocUto. 
Pp.  395.    John  Murray. 

This,  externally,  is  an  elegant  work ;  and  it«  lite* 
rary  contents  are  in  oorrespomdenoe.    It  is,  in  effect,  i 
continuation  of  Mr.  Jesse's  ^  Gle«Jiiog8,"and  thoae  boob 
of  the  same  delightftil  character  which  delineaie  the 
fairest  aspects  of  nature,  and  of  the  rural  life  of  England. 
We  meet  yrith  many  curious  and  interesting  toecdotei 
of  animals,  their  instincts,  affections,  and  ^iproziBi' 
tions  to  the  reasoning  faculty ;  and  stories  of  bird^ 
trees,  flowers,  gardens,  and  all  pure  and  lorely  thiogs* 
Hard,  obtuse  men  of  the  busy  world  may  be  apt  to  call 
some  of  this  amiable  gleaning  and  goesip  on  mh  tbenei 
tweMU.  Their  unwise  contempt  of  simplemialplnsni*^ 
eyen  when  only  reflected  in  books,  is  not  to  be  admired; 
they  are  cut  off  from  a  source  of  pure  and  hammng 
enjoyment.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss-HrafiW  ''^^ 
the  embarrassment  of  wealth— in  selecting  a  ^ecoen 
of  this  pleasant  work.  ^  Heme's  Oak  "standi  ftT«u<^ 
and  we  should  like  that,  and  so  would  oar  readers;  ud 
then  "  Old  Walton,"  and  the  Woodman's  Sylm  Lodge 
in  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  <^ Queen-Trees''  tbeie.  Bet 
^  Cottage  Gajdens,"  the  *^  Btoyonshire  Cottage,"  md 
^  Orchard,"  are  more  tempting  than  even  the  Boyal 
trees;  and  here  they  are — 

'*  O !  fair,  subduiiig  sight." 

'^  The  loye  of  gardens  and  gardeniag  tsppM  te  be 
almost  exclusiyely  confined  to  the  Eogliah,  and  ia  pv" 
taken  of  by  the  poor  as  well  as  by  the  rich.  ^*""°J 
can  be  prettier  than  the  gardens  attached  to  the  thatched 
cottages  of  Deyonehire.  They  are  frequently  to  be  swn 
on  the  side,  and  oftener  at  the  bottom  of  *J>i{{;^^^ 
which  a  narrow  road  leads  te  a  rade  aJngle-amhed  itene 
bridge.  Here  a  shallow  stream  may  be  seen  Jtowing"^ 
ly,  and  which  now  and  tiien  HkHetj  to  ate  a  ^''TJv 
phrase,  oyer  a  payement  of  either  pebWes  er  ragsWDe. 
A  little  rill  descendff  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  anj  cio» 
to  the  hedge  of  the  cottage,  whioh  is  a^|W»««  &y  » 
broad  stepping-stone  over  the  rill;  and  beyond  it m* 
gate  made  of  rough  sticks,  which  leads  to  we  «)tta|e. 
At  a  short  distance,  an  excayation  has  been  ca*  out  oi 
the  bank,  and  payed  loond  with  rough  atones,  avf 
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whioh  the  w»ter  ittctoy  and  then  agun  makes  its  waji 
clear  and  ^arkling.  This  is  the  cottager's  well.  His 
garden  is  cay  with  flowers.  His  bees  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  a  window  sorroonded  with  honeysuckles, 
jessamine,  or  a  flourishing  yine  ;  and  the  rustic  poroh  is 
DOTefed  with  these  or  other  ereepers.  Here  also  the 
gorgeaos  hoUyhoek  may  be  seen  In  perfection :  for  it  de- 
lighta  in  the  rieb  red  soil  of  Peyonshire.  Giant-stooks, 
carnations,  and  china-asters,  flourish  from  the  same 
cause Nor  must  the  little  orchard  be  for- 
gotten. The  apple  trees  slope  with  the  hill,  and  In  the 
spring  are  eorered  with  a  proftision  of  the  most  beauti- 
f  ol  bloeeom ;  and  in  the  antnan  are  generally  weighed 
down  with  tiie  load  d  red  frnit.  Under  them  may  be 
seen  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  in  another  part  of  the  gar- 
den those  fine  Paington  cabbages,  one  of  the  best  yege* 
tables  of  the  county.  In  a  sheltered  nook  Is  the  thatched 
pig-stye,  partly  concealed  by  the  round  yellow-ftkoed 
•oft-iewer,  wUck  settei  both  as  a  wreen  ahd  as  an 
oniamMit.  The  mvd  or  006  Walls  of  ttie  cottage  add  to 
its  picturesque  appearance  when  partly  coTered  with 

creepers  and  surrounded  with  flowers 

But  I  must  introduce  my  reader  into  the  Inside  of  a 
I>eTonshire  cottage.  On  entering  it  he  will  see  the 
polished  dresser,  glitterhig  wiih  bright  pewter  plates ; 
the  flitch  of  bacon  on  the  rack,  with  paper-bags  stored 
with  dried  pot-herbs,  for  winter  uscj  deposited  near  it ; 
the  bright  dog-bars  instead  of  a  grate,  with  the  eottrd 
oyer  them,  to  hang  the  pot  on,  and  eyferything  bespeak- 
ing comfort  and  cleanliness.  The  cottager's  wifb  will 
ask  him  to  sit  down,  in  that  hearty  Deyonshire  phrase 
which  has  often  been  addressed  to  me,  and  which  I 
always  deli|^ted  in,  "  Do  'ye^  Sir,  pitch  yerself  ; " 
bringing  forward  a  chair,  and  at  the  same  time  dusting 
it  with  her  apron.  A  cup  of  cider  will  be  ofi'ered,  or 
hvead  and  cheese,  or  whateyer  the  cottage  aflbrds. 

li  is  quite  reflreiiihlng  to  dwell  on  this  Arcadian  pio- 
tare,  after  perusing  the  dreary,  dismal  Reports  fabout 
English  Cottage8,I)or8et8hire  cottages  in  particular,  with 
which  of  late  fkncy  has  been  dulled,  and  humanity 
grieyed.  There  are  seyeral  stories  and  some  pretty  Fan- 
Foont-like  plates  in  the  yolume  ;  which  Is  farther  em- 
bellished with  many  selected  passages  of  fine  and  ap- 
propriate yerse ;  so  that  it  lacks  no  accomplishment 
desirable  in  an  elegant  and  companionable  book  either 
for  the  country,  or  to  transport  the  city  reader  in  fancy 
to  rural  scenes. 
CracerKMions  o»  Lomgwig*:  For  Children.    By  Mrs. 

Ifcreet,  author  of  **  Conyersations  on  Chemistry,'*  &c., 

&0.    Pp.  192.    Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  a  yaluable  addition  to  Mrs.  Matcet's  meritori- 
ous ooatribntioDs  to  the  intellectual  improyement  of  the 
yonnf^  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fiuniliaiiae  the 
aobjoet  which  is  treated  of  in  this  small  yolume,  than 
any  of  those  which  this  lady  has  rendered  so  plain  and 
engaging  to  Juyenilo  minds  in  her  previous  works ;  yet, 
she  has  emtriyed,  we  shonld  imagine,  to  interest  eyen  the 
yery  young  m  her  history  of  Language,  while  she  oom- 
Monicates  a  large  quantity  of  direct  information  on  the 
4erivalleii  of  EngUsh  words^  prefixes,  &e. 

A  Qijommt  of  tiU  OENHitWst  adjaeemt  to  /ndid,  on  ike 
Na94k'Wett, imdudmg  fibiiuie,  J^gktmmta;  BekoekiB- 
Um,  tkePmti^<tub,Mid  tttf  neigMourimg  Buon ;  eomyiUd 
^tksmtAorUg  of  tU  Goari  cf  DitreOon  of  the  Eaut 
IMa  Compemffamd  oki$Jkf  from  dooummttt  im  tkHr 
poomolan.  By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  author  of 
''The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India."  Two 
yolttmes,  gyo.    Londen  t  Longman  &  Company. 

This  ou|^  to  be  a  usefbl,  indeed  an  indispensable 
book  to  many;  and  it  is  one  full  of  varied,  tiaportant, 
sad  enlertaiittlng  Iheto  tad  inlbrmation.  Its  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  places  AfghiwUtan  neat  tko  b^giwuiig; 


and  we  have  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  that 
country  and  its  tribes,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  executed;  though  Mr. 
Thornton  seems  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  wild 
Afghans,  who  are  not  greater  thieves  or  homicides 
than  our  own  brave  Highlanders  were,  to  so  late  a  pe- 
riod as  1745.  To  the  ^  Gazetteer,"  about  a  hundred 
closely-printed  pages  are  added,  arranged  in  column8,like 
the  itineraries  of  guide-books,  and  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  most  important  routes  in  the  countries  to  which 
the  work  refers.  This  will  be  found  a  usefUl  feature  to 
many  of  those  who  carry  the  **  Gazetteer  "  to  India  as 
a  part  of  their  library. 

The  Young  Compoter,  or  Progre$$ive  ExereiuB  in  Engliih 
Gomporition.  Part  I.  By  James  Comwell.  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Whatever  *<  Reading  and  Writing"  may  do,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Composition  comes  to  the  infinite  m^*ority  of 
English  writers  and  scribblers,  purely  ''by  nature." 
Nor  is  this  always  the  worst  way;  as  those  who  really 
have  any  thing  ,to  say,  generally  find  corresponding 
means  to  vent  their  thoughts.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
and  a  bad  way  of  doing  everything ;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  right  method  may  be  reduced  to  rules,  and 
taught  with  advantage.  This  has  been  done  in  this 
little  work,  which  explains  the  art  of  framing  sentences, 
or  expressing  one's  thoughts  clearly  and  correctly. 

Tragedies  ;  to  which  are  added  a  few  Sonnbis  and 
Tebsss.  ByT.N.Talfourd,Sergeantat-bbw.  London: 
Moxon. — We  have  here  a  very  neat,  cheap  reprint  of 
Sergeant  Talfourd's  collected  Dramas— "/on,"  "TA^ 
Athenian  Captite/*  and  « Olencoe,  or  ike  FaU  of  the 
MaedonaldiJ*  The  volume  will  prove  an  acceptable 
gift  to  many. 

Leioh  Huirr's  Poems  forms  the  third  of  the  neat 
cheap  editions  that  Mr.  Moxon  has  lately  issued.  The 
volume  contains  some  poems  new  to  us,  at  least — ^and  we 
cannot  surely  merit  the  reproach  of  having  forgotten 
any  thing  f^om  that  source  that  we  have  once  seen — and 
some  alterations,  which  probably  the  foree  of  old  asso- 
ciations makes  it  impossible  to  regard  as  improvements. 

Annual  of  the  Boyal  Grand  Caledonian  Curling  Club^ 
for  1844.  Pp.  178  ;  with  a  Portrait  of  John  Caimie, 
Esq.  of  Curler's  Hall,  Largs,  and  Vignette  from  Har- 
vey's Painting  of  *^  The  CuHere}* 

From  this  Almanac,  Annual,  or  Yearly  Keport  of 
Curling,  we  learn  that  the  «  Brethren  of  the  Rink"  are 
extending  the  "Roaring  play"  in  every  direction,  and 
to  foreign  lands ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  "  Grand 
Club,"  which  boasts  Prince  Albert  as  its  patron,  aio 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  The  Annual  gives  us 
first  the  constitution,  or  laws  of  the  Grand  Qub,  next 
its  proceedings  for  the  year ;  and  then  reports  of  matches 
and  local  competitions  for  district  medals,  &c.  &c.  Next 
we  have  a  variety  of  entertaining  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation about  curlers  and  curling;  some  jovial  curling 
songs,  toasts,  and  pithy  sayings.  Curling,  which 
till  lately  was  a  pastime  peculiar  to  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  has  stretched  northward  as  far  as 
Inverness,  and  southward  to  the  Thames.  It  has  also 
been  keenly  adopted  in  Canada. 

Journal  of  a  March  from  Iklhi  to  PtAamur,  Widfinm 
thoneetoCabul;  with  the  MisoioncfLietaenanUColtmd 
Wadei  including  Trattli  it^  th<  Fui^nb  j  a  TMIs 
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the  Citjf  of  Lahore ;  And  a  Narralive  of  OperaHons  in 
the  Khyher  Pan ;  undertaken  in  1 839.  By  Lieatenant 
William  Barr,  Bengal  Horse-Artillery.  Post  ootayo, 
pp.  410y  with  lithographic  view,  &c.  &c.  London : 
Madden. 

So  many  awful  and  stimnlating  soenes  have  passed  in 
India,  and  been  '^ reported"  by  the  press  in  nnmerons 
TolumeSy  since  this  March  was  accomplished,  that  we 
fthould  fear,  coming  so  late  in  the  day,  it  may  ft.ll  on 
dull  ears.  It  is  a  sensible  and  unpretending  narratiye; 
and,  thongh  home  readers  should  be  indifferent,  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  those  pondering  the  probable  fiite  of  the 
Punjaub,will  still  take  interest  in  the  information  it 
jftoiishes. 

The  MeditcOioni  of  Marcus  Aureliut  Antoninus,  vAth  the 
Manual  of  Epictetus^  and  a  Summary  of  Christian 
Morality:  freely  translated  from  the  Original  Greek, 
By  Henry  M'Cormac,  M.D.  Pp.  126.  Longman  & 
Company. 

We  consider  this  brief  work  a  valuable  addition  to 
those  handy  little  volumes,  stored  with  thought  and  wis- 
dom, with  profound  reflections  and  virtuous  maxims, 
which  it  is  so  useful  to  have  at  all  times  lying  about  one, 
and  in  the  way  of  every  member  of  a  family,  on  the 
principle  that  the  Hebrews  wrote  the  law  on  their  door- 
*posts.  The  Summary  of  Christian  Morality  is  almost  a 
literal  abridgment  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of 
.the  moral  precepts  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles. 

A  Russian's  Reply  to  the  Marquis  De  Custine*s  Russia 
in  1839.  Edited  by  Henry  J.  Bindfield,  Esq.  Newby. 
It  did  not  require  this  defence  to  inform  the  world 
that  there  was  both  exaggeration  and  inconsistency  in 
the  Marquis  de  Cnstine*s  attack  on  the  Russian  nation, 
if  not  on  the  government  of  the  Czar.  Several  obvious 
mistakes  are  pointed  out,  some  sillinesses  ridiculed, 
while  many  things  are  reduced  to  their  true  dimen- 
sions. Still  the  facts  remain  unimpeachable,  that  the 
Russian  government  is,  out  of  sight,  the  most  despotic  in 
Europe,  and  the  Autocrat  the  most  absolute  sovereign, 
vnth  no  inclination  to  let  his  supreme  will  lie  dormant. 

The  Rustic  Bower,  or  Sketches  from  Nature,  By  William 
Mackenzie,  autiior  of  **  The  Friend  of  Youth."  Fcp. 
8vo,  pp.  254.    Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  series  of  papers,  written 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  refined  taste  and  amiable 
dispositions.  The  style  is  unaffected ;  the  thought,  if 
not  original,  is  profound  and  correct;  the  sentiment 
gentle  and  pure.  One  or  two  little  stories  are  inter- 
spersed with  sketches,  the  character  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  such  titles  as  <<  The  Moor,"  *^  The  Water- 
•fall,"  «The  Hamlet,"  "The  Villa,"  ''The  Cottage," 
*  The  Castle,"  &c.  &c.  There  are  also  a  few  sketches 
of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  of  a  popular  character. 
In  short,  the  Rustic  BoWer  is  one  of  those  safe,  pleasant, 
and  instructive  little  books  which  we  rejoice  to  see  mul- 
tiplied for  the  young,  and  the  old  also  that  require  them. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
Thb  BsiTisit  Quarterly  Journal  op  Homgbopatht. 
Edited  by  J.  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  J.  Rutherford  Russell, 
M.D.,  and  Francis  Black,  M.D.  London:  BailUre. 
Edinburgh :  Maclachlan  &  Stewart.— If  Homoeopathy 
make  no  progress  in  this  country,  it  is  not  from  the 
vrant  of  ability  and  zeal  in  its  disciples.  But  we  un- 
derstand that  the  Homceopathic  doctrines  and  pra<;tice 


are  making  considerable  progress.  Whether  they  ought 
to  do  so  or  not,  is  another  question.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  give  any  judgment  where  either  doctors  or  divines 
differ.  This  number  of  the  Journal  sets  out  with  £ur 
too  long  a  history  of  the  persecution  of  a  medical 
convert  to  the  Homoeopathic  school ;  as  we  do  not  see 
how  Sir  Henry  Halford,  or  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, could,  in  the  present  state  of  medicine,  have  given 
any  other  judgment  than  that  which  he  pronounced. 
The  Journal,  however,  contains  a  really  clever  paper,  the 
Plea  of  a  Convert,  by  Dr.  Chapman  of  Liverpool,  who 
practices  Homoeopathy,  and,  by  his  own  account,  with 
great  success ;  and  another  by  the  founder  of  the  sect.  Dr. 
Hahnemann;  much  of  which,  let  the  regular  physicians 
of  the  orthodox  school  say  what  they  will,  **  stands  to 
reason."  We  should  indeed  imagine  that  physicians  of 
plain  sense,  and  with  candid  minds,  must  subscribe  to  the 
truth  of  nearly  all  the  remarks  in  the  inquiry,—''  Are 
the  obstacles  to  certainty  and  simplicity  in  practical 
medicine  insurmountable ) " 

Chambers's  Ctclopbdia  of  English  Literature. 
Parts  XVII.  and  XVIII. 

Maxwell's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 
Parts  IV.  and  V. 

Chronicles  of  the  Bastilb.    Parts  III.  and  IV. 

Knight's  Picforial  Old  England,  No.  V. 

A  Series  of  Cohpositions  from  the  Liturot.  By 
John  Bell,  Sculptor.  No.  VI.— Irrespective  of  the  art 
and  imagination  shown  in  these  compositions,  it  strikes 
us  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  lessons,  or  studies,  to 
young  designers,  and  to  all  students  who  wish  to  acquire 
freedom  and  facility  in  drawing. 

North  British  Review,  No.  I.,  Quarterly,— We  do 
not  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  the 
first  number  of  a  periodical,  aware  that  the  second  must 
either  be  better  or  much  worse.  The  article  on  the 
Com  Laws  will  disappoint  Repealers.  The  League 
finds  no  cordial  support  in  this  rival  of  The  Edinburgh 
Review, 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 
System  of  Political  Eoonomt.  By  Charles  Henry 
Hagen,  LL.D.,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Koenigs- 
berg.  Translated  frx)m  the  Grerman,  by  John  Prince 
Smith.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. — This  tract  contains 
only  a  portion  of  what  seems  to  be  a  sound  and  excellent 
work;  namely,  the  substance  of  the  academical  lectures 
of  Professor  Hagen,  which  include  much  more  than  is 
understood  in  this  country  in  the  term  Political  Econ- 
omy. The  portion  translated  is  that  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  theoretical  principles  of  this  science. 
Independently  of  the  merits  of  Professor  Hagen's  system, 
the  translator  believes  that  its  logical  form  and  concise- 
ness, and  the  scientific  arrangement  and  deduction  of  all 
points  of  the  fhndamental  doctrine,  render  the  treatise 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  English  student,  to  whom 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  understand  the  severe  German 
manner  of  treating  science.  Professor  Hagen  has  re- 
vised and  made  several  additions  to  the  original  text; so 
that  the  treatise,  so  far  as  the  translation  goes,  may  be 
considered  more  complete  than  the  original  work.  There 
are  some  notes  by  this  Grerman  Professor  which  vre 
would  recommend  to  those  who  are  still  in  a  conscien- 
tious state  of  doubt  or  bewilderment  about  the  Free 
Trade  question. 

CuRRSNCT  Reform  ;  Improvement  not  Depreciation. 
By  Thomas  Joplin. 
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The  paat  month  has  been  %  more  than  asnally  busy  and 
''exciting"  one.  Parliamentary  debates,  highly  sea- 
soned with  the  personalities  which  our  legislators  loye 
so  much  better  than  the  dry  business  of  the  country ; 
the  Ten-hours  question  again  moved,  and  again  settled, 
so  far  as  questions  now-a-days  are  settled ;  a  Budget ; 
a  Bulking  and  Currency  measure ;  the  death  of  a  Qiief 
Baron,  with  some  half-dozen  elections  consequent  thereon ; 
the  recall  of  an  Indian  GoTemor-geneiul  ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peers  **  chief  difficulty,"  still  growing  under  his 
hands,  in  complexity  and  toughness,  as  one  term  passes 
away  and  another  comes, — ^have  kept  public  attention 
sufficiently  alive  and  awake.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
report  that  public  attention  has  been  at  all  adequately 
rewarded  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  progress  in  use- 
ful legislation. 

The  history  of  the  Factories  Bill  has  realized  the  very 
safe  prediction  on  which  we  ventured  in  our  last  num- 
ber. The  sulking  neutrals,  who  cared  neither  for  female 
slavery  nor  for  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  were  per- 
haps not  sorry  to  see  the  government  in  a  difficulty,  have 
been  roused  into  activity  by  the  threat  of  resignation; 
and  Mr.  OaUy  Knight,  and  others  of  the  dilettanti  phi- 
lanthropists, having  had  time  to  *<get  sober,"  have  fallen 
back  into  the  ministerial  lines,  with  due  regrets  and 
apologies  for  their  previous  insubordination.  We  really 
think  these  gentlemen  have  some  reason  to  feel  hurt 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham.  It  was 
too  bad  of  the  government  to  let  them  go  on  so  long 
voting  philanthropically,  under  a  mistake.  How  could 
they  know  that  the  government  meant  to  resign  if  phi- 
lanthropy became  the  law  of  the  land?  Ministers 
ought  to  have  told  them  plainly,  fh)m  the  first,  that  that 
sort  of  thing  would  not  do.  They  thought  it  was  an 
open  question;  they  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
female  slavery  was  a  Cabinet  measure :  but  as  such  it 
was,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  plead  intoxication, 
apologize,  and  back  out.  And  so  the  matter  remains  for 
the  present,  more  unsettled  than  ever ;  having  no  other 
immediate  result  than  a  strengthened  conviction  in  the 
public  mind  of  the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of  public 
men.  The  sudden  and  suspicious  conversions,  and  the 
shameless  re-conversions  that  have  taken  place  on  this 
question,  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  The  whole  busi- 
ness is  as  discreditable  to  the  character,  and  as  damaging 
to  the  authority  of  Parliament^  as  any  thing  we  have 
seen  of  late  years. 

As  this  unsettled  question  of  the  Ten-hours  in  parti- 
onlar,  and  of  legislative  interference  with  labour  in 
genenl — a  question  which,  in  its  principles,  is  more 
radical,  goes  nearer  to  the  foundations  of  social  policy, 
than  the  suffirage  itself— is  obviously  destined  to  occupy 
more  and  more  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  form  the 
subjeci-matter  of  a  vigorous  popular  and  Parliamentary 
agitation,  we  are  glad  of  an  occasion  of  recurring  to  it ; 
snd  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  bring 
together  suoh  new  lights  as  have  been  thrown  upon  it 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

We  freely  concede  many  things  to  the  advocates  of 
the  Ten-hours  BiU.  Of  course  we  agree — ^who  can  dis- 
agree!— ^with  the  Yorkshiremen's  resolution,  passed  at 
Huddersfield  and  other  places,  '^That  ten  hours- daily 
labour  are  as  much  as  the  human  constitution  can  bear 
without  injury."  Wewouldgoftirther.  Taking ''human 
constitution"  to  mean  the  whole  physical,  inteUectual, 
mond,  emotional,  and  social  nature  of  human  beings, — 
and  taking  **  iigury"  to  mean  whatever  perverts,  dis- 
torts, and  obstmcts  the  development  of  that  nature,  in 
any  of  its  manifold  parts  and  functions^ — ^we  believe  ten 
honra  dally  labour  to  be  decidedly  more  than  the  human 
constitution  can  bear  without  injury.  A  certain  qucmtum 
of  daUy  labour— continuous,  periodical,  task-work  labour 
— is  good  for  mind  and  body,  as  food  and  rest  are  good : 
but  there  seems  no  particular  reason  for  fixing  on  ten 
hours  ae  the  point  at  which  nature  is  satisfied,  and  be- 


yond which  iigury  to  the  human  oonstituiion  begins. 
The  estimate  strikes  us  as  excessive.  We  agree  rather 
on  this  matter  with  Mr.  Fielden,  who  told  the  Halifox 
operatives  (11th  April)  that  ''ten  hours  would  be  better 
than  twelve  hours,  but  eight  hours  would  be  better  than 
either:  for  the  factory  day  and  fiMtory  labour  would 
never  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  so  long  as  so  many  human 
beings  were  associated  with,  and  had  to  follow  the 
motion  of  the  steam-engine,  until  their  labour  with  it 
was  restricted  to  eight  hours  a-day."  Whether  seven, 
or  even  six  hours  a-day,  might  not  be  better  than  either 
eight  or  ten,  more  conducive  to  the  unobstructed  and 
uninjured  development  of  the  human  constitution,  it 
would  serve  at  present  no  practical  purpose  to  inquire. 
Certainly,  there  seems  no  special  virtue  in  the  ten  hours. 
Lord  Ashley  himself  does  not  always  draw  the  line  at 
ten  hours.  He  is  so  little  of  a  bigot  to  ten  hours  as  the 
maximum  of  daily  labour, — even  of  female  daily  labour, 
— that  he  fixes  tioehe  hours  as  the  limit  for  dress- 
makers and  milliners.  "  To  induce  the  principals 
of  dress-making  and  millinery  establishments  to  limit 
the  hours  of  actual  work  to  twelve  jmt  diem"  is  the  first 
object  of  the  Association  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  at  whose  first  meeting  his  lord- 
ship took  the  chair  on  the  4th  of  UMSt  month.  We  suppose 
we  may  infer  from  this,  that  when  Lord  Ashley  sayc, 
"  What  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  right," 
he  does  not  mean  that  it  is  in  all  cases  morally  wrong  to 
vote  for  women  working  twelve  hours  daily,  or  that 
moral  right  requires  a  disregard  of  the  possible  and 
expedient. 

But,  without  going  into  details,  curious  rather  than 
useful,  we  frdly  admit,  once  for  all,  the  principle  thattho 
human  constitution  cannot  have  perfect  health,  and 
work  twelve  hours  daily,  at  the  same  time.  The  limita- 
tion, actual  or  legal,  of  every  man's  daily  work  to  some 
point  considerably  within  and  under  twelve  hours,  is 
necessary  to  the  free  and  full  growth  of  the  human 
being  ;  and  our  social  arrangements  must  be  regarded 
as  essentially  imperfect,  until  such  limitation  shsdl  be 
practically  realized.  Nor  do  we  dissent  very  widely 
from  the  advocates  of  the  Ten-hours  Bill — ^the  more 
considerate  of  them,  at  least — as  to  the  right  of  the  legis- 
lature to  interfere  with  times  and  modes  of  labour.  Let 
the  legislature  interfere  with  any  thing  and  every  thing, 
when  it  can  do  goody-or  prevent  evil,  more  effectually 
than  individual  effort  or  voluntary  combination.  As  re* 
gards  children  and  women,  not  8ui  juris,  the  right  and 
duty  of  legislative  interference,  are  pretty  generally  al- 
lowed :  as  regards  adults,  we  see  no  reason  for  laying 
down  any  rigid,  inviolable  rule  of  non-interference; 
though  we  believe  that  the  limits  within  which  interfer- 
ence can  be  practically  usefkil,  are  soon  reached.  Non- 
interference with  the  industrial  and  commercial  acti- 
vity of  adult  individuals,  is  an  extremely  good  gener- 
al rule,  exceptions  from  which  are  not  to  be  lightly 
entertained;  but  it  i^'too  much  to'exalt  the  good  general 
rule  into  an  immutable  law.*^  The  true  principle,  we 
take  to  be,  that  whatever  restrictions  on  times  and  modes 
of  industry  are  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  community, 
may  be  legitimately  enforced  on  individuals,  under  pen- 
alties. Thus,  the  general  cessation  of  trade  on  Sundays, 
is  a  public  good.  But  the  public  would  have  but  a  pre- 
carious eigoyment  of  it,  were  it  left  open  to  individual 
traders  to  make  an  extra  profit  by  pushing  business  on 
the  day  which  their  neighboura  keep  holy :  the  spirit  of 
competition  would  drive  the  many  to  follow  tjie  example 
of  the  few;  and  the  world  would  soon  lose  its  weekly 
holiday.  The  legislation  which,  in  this  case,  compels 
each  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  all,  is  wise  and 

*  Lord  Howick  well  illustrated  the  fiEjsity  of  the  non-in- 
terference dogma,  by  adducing  the  cose  of  a  life-apprentice- 
ship, or  slavery  contract,  as  one  in  which  interferance  would 
be  a  clear  legislative  right  and  duty. 
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just;  and  it  is  possible  that  other  cases  may  exist  to 
which  the  doctrine  would  be  found  equally  applicable. 
We  hare  not  yet  noticed  any  proposals  for  the  repeal  of 
Lord  Ashley's  Mines-and-Collieries  Bill  of  two  years  ago. 

All  this  we  freely  admit;  or,  rather,  all  this  we  hear- 
tily advocate.  The  minimizing  of  toil,  the  maximizing 
of  leisnie,  and  facilities  for  recreation  and  instruction — 
by  legislation,  if  legislation  can  do  it — to  this  the  aspir- 
ations of  philanthropy,  the  prayers  of  religion,  and  the 
maxims  of  policy,  alike  point.  And,  haying  admitted 
this,  we  beg  to  add,  thai  the  Ten-hours  Bill,  and  its 
promoters,  stand  exactly  where  they  were  before.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  twelve  hoars'  daily 
labour  in  factories  is  ^  injurious  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion." Undoubtedly  it  is  injurious,  more  or  less,  though 
by  no  means  destructive.  But,  unfortunately,  our  social 
state  is  not  one  in  which  injury  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion is,  to  any  great  extent,  preventable  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. If  the  existence  of  tendencies  injurious  to  the 
liuman  constitution,  were  held  to  be  a  valid  ground  for 
parliamentary  regulation  of  labour,  Parliament  would 
have  nothing  else  to  do  than  regulate,  and  would  do  a 
hundredfold  more  harm  than  good.  We  are  afraid  that 
injury  to  the  human  constitution  is  predicable,  more  or 
less,  of  nearly  all  the  occupations  by  which  men  earn 
their  bread.  The  exposures  of  sea-ftkring  and  garden- 
ing life,  are  injurious  to  the  human  constitution.  The 
Irregular  hours  and  broken  nights  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, are  ii^jnrious  to  the  human  constitution.  The 
life  of  a  barrister  on  Oircuit,  in  full  practice,  is  particu- 
larly ii^uriouB  to  the  constitution;  less  injurious,  how- 
ever, than  the  life  of  a  barrister  who  wants  practice  and 
eannot  get  it.  The  labours  of  a  cabinet  Minister,  or  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament  who  does  his  duty,  are  in- 
jurious to  the  human  constitution.  The  literary  pro- 
fession— when  pursued  as  a  profession,  for  breiMl — 
is  a  great  breaker  of  constitutions ;  and  it  is  a  mystery, 
lo  the  uninitiated,  how  men's  constitutions  can  stand 
trade,  with  its  anxieties,  its  fluctuations,  and  its  bad 
debts.  We  fear  that  no  considerable  class  of  people  in 
this  country,  compelled  to  support  themselves  and  their 
Ikmilies  by  industry — not  even  the  writers  of  articles, 
and  reporters  of  speeches  for  the  Ten-hours  clause — ^are 
able  to  make  a  living,  except  under  conditions  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  human  constitution.  We  all  work 
too  hard'those  of  us  who  have  only  work  to  live  by. 
Before  a  claim  can  be  substantiated  for  legislative  inter- 
ference with  any  branch  of  labour,  a  case  must  be  made 
out,  not  merely  of  ii^ury  to  the  human  constitution,  but 
•f  special  and  extraordinary  injury,  of  a  kind  remediable 
by  law.  As  regards  factory  labour,  the  true  question 
is,  first.  Is  the  lot  of  factory  labourers  one,  on  the  whole, 
of  peculiar  hardship  t  and  next,  Can  Parliament,  in 
point  of  feet,  mend  it,  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
worse  mischiefe  than  the  existing  ones  ? 

On  the  first  of  these  points,  we  think  the  case  of  the 
Ten-hours  advocates  has  completely  broken  down.  The 
more  the  subject  has  been  investigated  and  discussed, 
the  more  reason  has  there  appeared  for  doubting  whe- 
ther the  lot  of  the  factory  workers  is,  on  the  whole, — 
the  twelve  hours'  daily  labour  included, — one  of  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  hardship.  The  general  result  of  the 
evidence  would  rather  seem  to  be,  that  the  condition  of 
feotory  operatives,  so  far  from  being  at  the  bottom,  is  at, 
or  near  the  top  of  the  scale,  in  point  of  remuneration, 
comfort,  and  opportunities  for  self-culture.  Factory  la- 
bour is,  by  all  accounts,  tiresome  :  it  needs  close  atten- 
tiox^  Ions  hours  of  attendance,  much  standing,  and  a 
good  deal  of  walking ;  a  nice  and  careful  handling ;  but 
a  is  not  (compared  with  many  other  sorts  of  labour)  vio- 
lently and  painfully  laborious.  It  cannot  be  called 
heavy  work;  the  heavy  work  is  done  by  the  steam-engine. 
It  is  exempt  feom  many  of  the  noxious  exposures  which 
some  other  kinds  of  work  involve  :  it  is  done  under  co- 
ver, in  buildings  which  (speaking  generally)  are  clean, 
well-ventilated,  and  commodious;  where  crowding  is 
physically  impossible  on  account  of  the  machinery.  The 
fectory  workers  are  better  paid,  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  than  any  other  considerable  section  of  our  work- 
ing classes,    The^  read  ftnd  think  more;  they  have  more  | 


social  independence,  more  personal  self-respect,  and  & 
higher  standard  of  comfort,  of  which  the  short-time  a^- 
tation  is  itself  a  sign.  Emigrants  from  the  agricultunLL 
to  the  manufacturing  districts  are  loath  to  go  home  to 
their  parishes  in  seasons  of  manufecturing  distress;  they 
will  wait  and  endure  in  hope  of  better  times.*  Girls  in 
the  factory  districts  will  not  go  into  service ;  Lancashire 
maids-of-all-work  are  not  to  be  had  of  Lancashire  growth, 
but  must  be  imported  from  other  counties.  This  female 
fe^tory  labour,  so  bitterly  inveighed  against  as  a  soeial 
nuisance, — almost  as  a  social  crime, — what  is  it,  (of 
course  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  denying  or  defendiiig^ 
evils  which  come  not  of  the  factory  system,  but  of  the 
devouring  competition  stimulated  by  the  food  monopoly,) 
what  is  it,  essentially  and  in  principle,  but  a  great  social 
blessing  t  The  factory  system,  by  providing  women,  es- 
pecially young  women,  with  constant  and  well-paid 
work,  not  unfit,  in  the  nature  of  it,  for  women's  hands  to 
do,  gives  to  the  working  classes  precisely  that  which 
the  class  immediately  above  them  want,  and  the  want 
of  which  is  so  prolific  a  source  of  middle-class  anxiety 
and  sufiiering.  If  women  of  the  middle  class,  throo^- 
out  this  country,  could  get  work  and  wages  suited  to 
their  condition,  as  easily  and  regularly  as  Lancashire 
women  of  the  working  class  can,  what  a  load  would  be 
at  once  taken  off  the  heart  of  society  in  England !  We 
abstain  from  crowding  our  pages  vnth  statistics  which 
must  be,  by  this  time,  familiar  enough  to  all  newspaper 
readers  who  care  for  statistics.  The  preceding  genera- 
lities are  sufficiently  notorious,  and  they  contain  Sas  core 
of  the  matter.  The  system  which  exhibits  these  results 
on  the  surface,  may  have  numberless  evils  beneath  the 
surfe^e ;  still,  it  is  a  system  not  radiciJly  bad,  but  radi- 
cally good;  a  system  not  to  be  put  in  peril  for  the  sake 
of  the  difference  between  twelve  hours  and  ten  hoorB  of 
daily  work. 

UndoubtedljT,  it  is  open  to  the  fe.ctory  laboiireTS  to 
say  to  the  Legislature,  ^  We  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
part  of  the  advantages  we  ei^'oy,  as  the  best-paid  labonr- 
ers  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  sake  of  other  advantages 
which  we  value  more.  We  fbad  twelve  boors'  daily 
work  a  physical,  moral,  and  domestic  evil,  not  oom.peiH 
sated  by  the  twelve-hours'  wages  we  get  for  it.  We 
must  have  two  hours  a-day  of  leisure,  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  it.  We  know  that  the  expexteent 
is  not  without  hazard ;  that  it  vrill  cat  into  tiie  pro- 
fits of  capital,  and  that  less  wages  will  coiae  t»  as 
as  our  share  of  a  lessened  wages-fend;  but  we  par- 
ticularly wish  that  the  experiment  should  be  tziad: 
we  think,  vfrith  Lord  Ashley,  that  we  ahall  be  'lieber 
with  less  wages ;'  f  we  are  of  opinion,  with  Lord  Joha 
Rossell,  that  <  with  diminution  of  wagea  will  oome  in- 
crease of  comforts ; '  4^  we  ean  no  more  do  without  oar 
two  hours  daily,  than  we  can  do  without  oar  eae  day 
weekly ;  pray>  make  it  penal  to  work  in  faetotiaa  SMe 
than  ten  honrs  per  day,  as  yon  have  ahready  nade  it 
penal  to  work  more  than  six  days  per  week."  Wete 
any  laige  migonty  of  the  working-dntses  to  hold  this 
language  to  the  legislature  ;  were  there  no  zoob  left  fer 
mistake  or  misonderstaading  as  to  the  oonaeqneaoee  of 
the  change,  on  the  one  hand,  or  aa  to  the  williopwai  of 
the  petitioners  to  meet  those  ooooequeneea,  on  tha  othci^ 
the  demand  would  be  irresistible.  We  snbmity  however, 
that  the  ease  now  suppoeed  has  not  yet  arisen.  Tkdm 
important  oondition  of  the  experiment  has  not  beea  fid- 
iiiled.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  woikiB|p- 
classes  themselves,  (thotM  of  them  who  seek  the  fhaagrj 
or  their  parliamentary  advoeates^  are  agietd  aaoa^ 
themselveB  as  to  what  the  oonsegoeneee  of  redaead  hoaia 
will  be ;  and  in  the  ahsenoe  of  each  agvaeBeat,  we««s* 
be  careftd  not  to  take  their  declarations  of  nadiaess  ta 
meet  those  ooasequenccs,  for  more  than  they  are  wwtk 
It  is  trae  that,  at  several  shott-tiaie  OMetings,  wotkiag 
men  have  expreewd  themselvea  qaite  prepared  te  rai 
the  risk  of  reduoed  wages,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  ftr 
reduoed  work  ;  but  it  is  also  trae,  that  they  hata  beea 
indastriously  taaght  to  believe  that  the  risk  is  ae  risk  at 


*  See  Dr.  W.  Cooke  Taylor^l  **  Notes  of  a  Tour/ ro.  &  ( 
t  S|>wch  of  March  22d,  ;  S|)€ech  of  Blav  W, 
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all.  When  the  Rer.  JoMah  Bateman  said  to  the  Had- 
d«rsfield  meeting^  (April  10th,)  ^  I  will  ask  yoa  one 
questioni  and  be  aesnred  yoor  a&ffwer,  if -eohoed  by 
others,  will  hare  animportant  bearingnpon  the  Issue ;  Are 
yon  prepared,  are  you  willing  to  meet  a  small  reduction 
in  yowr  ^Dogat  aa  the  first  e&ot  of  the  passing  of  a  Ten- 
hours  Bill  V'  he  was  answered  by  ^  cheers  and  oties  of 
*  Our  wkge$  are  low  etwugh  alr^y^ — it  «o»'t  oome  to 
tiat'  "  Now,  when  men  belioTe  that  **  it  won't  oome  to 
that,"  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  say,  in  near  Tiew  of  a 
much-desired  object,  ^  Let  it  oome  to  that  if  it  will."  It 
is  true  that  Lord  Ashley  told  the  House  of  Ck>mmonB, 
(May  10th,)  that  <*  he  had  heard  the  hard  words  <  foUy* 
and '  nonsense '  urged  against  those  who  expected  twelye 
hoars'  wages  fbr  ten  hours'  work:  he  was  not  aware 
that  any  such  expectations  were  entertained ;  they  were 
not  entertained  by  the  workmen;  and  amongst  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  had  conferences,  ho  had  never  heard 
&em  entertained."  But,  whether  Lord  Ashley  is  aware 
of  it  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  expectation  is  enter- 
tained by  large  numbers  of  other  workmen,  with  whom 
he  happens  not  to  hsTe  had  conferences.  The  expecta- 
tion of  those  workmen  whose  opinions  accord  with,  or 
are  influenced  by,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  Mr. 
OMtler^aad  Mr.  flelden,ls,  that  short  time  will  certainly 
not  lower,—- will  probably  raise  wages.  The  hitter's  yery 
hopefbl  Tiew  of  the  ease  was  announced  by  Mr.  Ferrand, 
at  the  Leeds  meeting.  At  Huddersfield,  Mr.  Oastler 
told  the  assembled  operativesi  that  ''he  had  once  ad- 
mitted that  a  reduction  of  wages  would  take  place 
eorresponding  to  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
but  he  had  seen  eause|to  change  that  opinion : "  and  from 
Uiis  beginnkg,  he  went  on  to  expound  what  he  pleasantly 
called  '^  the  philosophy  of  wages."  It  is  true  that  at 
HaUfia,  Mr.  Fielden  asked  his  auditors,  *'Arejyou 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  wages  being  reduced,  if  a  Ten- 
hours  Bill  be  passed!" — and  was  answered  by  ^'lond 
cries  of*  We  are,' '  we  are  ;'  "  and,  to  the  fhrther  query, 
**  Do  you  authorize  me  to  state  this  in  the  House  of 
Commons ! "  he  receiyed  fat  reply,  ^  *  Yes/  and  loud 
eheers ; "  whereupon  Mr.  Fielden  said,  **  WeU,  he  would 
undertake  to  be  their  delegate  in  this  case."  But  when 
Mr.  Fielden  got  into  the  House  of  Commons,  he  held  a 
somewhat  different  language.  He  then  said,  (May  3d,) 
that  diort-time  ^  would  IoimI  to  a  Hm  in  price,  and  con- 
sequent increaee  of  wages,  in  consequence  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  quantity."  So  that,  as  far  as  the  opinions  of  these 
three  popular  short-time  leaders  may  be  taken,  as  in- 
flneneing  or  indicating  the  opinions  of  the  working-classes, 
the  Ten  hours  agitation  is  an  agitation,  not  for  leisure  at 
the  expense  of  wages,  but  for  leisure  with  a  probable 
rise  of  wages.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Duncombe's  yery  useful 
motion,  fbr  a  select  committee  to  examine  this  point,  was 
■ot  agreed  to ;  it  might  haye  done  good  seryice  in  clear- 
ing away  the  haze  tbtt  enyelope  it.  On  the  yital  ques- 
tion, Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  working-classes 
haye  made  up  their  minds  to  purchase  leisure  by  a 
safCiiftee  of  inoome,  to  deem  themseWes  ^  richer  with  less 
wages,"  we  aie  oompletely  in  the  dark.  For  the  present 
we  ysntare  to  regard  it  as  most  probable,  that  they  haye 
not  made  up  their  minds  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

On  tile  general  question  of  the  effect  which  a  Ten- 
hoon  Bill  would  haye  upon  the  manufactures  of  this 
country,  and  the  condition  of  those  concerned  in  them, 
yre  haye  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  said  last  month. 
That  the  proposed  diminution  in  the  hours  of  work 
woald  diBdnish  the  quantity  of  goods  produced,  conse- 
quently (as  prices  could  not  rise  in  the  fkce  of  foreign 
competition)  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  pro- 
dnetion,  consequently  the  wages  to  be  paid  out  of  those 
profits,  seems  tolerably  clear.  After  what  rate,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  diminotiott  would  take  place — ^whether, 
as  it  has  been  yarioosly  estimated,  in  the  proportion  of 
l-6th,  l-7th,  l-8th,  1-lOth,  or  l-12th--onIy  experiment 
eonld  AffW  ;  and  the  present  is  not  a  time  for  such  ex- 
periments. We  haye  little  fhith  in  the  minute  calcula- 
tioBS,  either  of  the  political  economists  or  of  the  practi- 
cal men  ;  but  a  r%tf  abundant  feith  in  those  general 
doetrines  of  politieal  economy  which  are  only  doctrines 
of  common  sense  scientifically  stated. 

We  ought  not  to  leaye  the  subject  without  noticing 


Lord  Howick's  ingenious  speech  on  the  Third  Readhiff 
— ^the  only  speech  in  that  debate  in  which  any  new  light 
was  attempted  to  be  thrown  on  the  economics  of  the 
matter.   Lord  Howick  is  of  opinion,  that  the  loss  con- 
sequent on  diminished  manufacturing  production  would 
not  fkll  on  the  manufacturing  operatiyes,  in  the  shape  of 
lowered  wages,  but  be  difiVised  oyer  the  whole  community 
in  the  shape  of  an  increased  price  on  the  foreign  commo- 
dities which  our  manufitctures  purchase.  Admitting,  as  of 
course,  that  to  abridge  theproductiye  power  of  machinery 
would  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  place  our  ma- 
nufocturers  at  a  disadyantage  in  foreign  markets,  he  con- 
tends—on  the  ground  that  all  trade  is,  at  bottom,  bar- 
ter— that  the  result  would  be,  not  to  driye  us  out  of  those 
markets,  but  only  to  compel  us  to  barter  on  less  profit- 
able terms — ^to  giye  more,  and  receiye  less.  ^  The  whole 
effect  which,  as  he  thought,  there  was  any  reason  to 
dread  from  increased  foreign  competition,  would  be,  that 
we  should  be  called  .upon  to  giye  a  somewhat  larger 
quantity  of  our  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  the 
same  amount  that  we  now  receiye  of  the  yarious  articles 
of  foreign  produce"  :— or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
receiye  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  the  yarious 
articles  of  foreign  produce,  and  pay,  at  home,  a  some- 
what higher  price  for  them.    Thus,  as  he  argues,  **  The 
whole  burden  would  not  rest  upon  the  operatiyes  en- 
gaged in  those  manufactures,  or  on  the  manufacturers^ 
but  would  fall,  where  it  ought  to  fall,  on  the  community  at 
large"     We  can  usually  understand  Lord  Howick's 
morality  :  but  this  is  quite  beyond  us.    Why  **  ought'* 
the  burden  to  fhll  on  the  community  at  large,  instead 
of  falling  on  the  manu&cturing  operatiyes— seeing  that 
not  the  community  at  large,  but  the  class  of  manufac- 
turing operatiyes,  would  be  the  party  benefited !    The 
theory  of  the  Ten-hours  Bill,  as  stated  by  Lord  Howick, 
is  this  :  that  the  whole  trading  and  industrial  commu- 
nity—hand-loom  weayers,  London  needlewomen,  and 
Dorsetshire  farm-labourers  included — must  be  made  to 
pay  more  for  their  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  eyery 
thing  else  that  our  mannf^tures  purchase,  in  order  that 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  factory  people  may  haye  two 
hours  a-day  to  themselyes.    Lord  Howick  said  fhrtheri 
**  His  opinion  was,  that  the  dread  of  ruin  to  our  trade 
from  foreign  competition,  arising  from  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labour,  was  altogether  yisionary; 
although  he  admitted  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
duction would  be  a  certain  degree  of  diminution  in  the 
productiye  power  of  this  country,  and  that  reduction, 
would  cause  a  burden  which  woiQd  fiUl  on  the  wholo 
oommunity,  and  not  alone  on  one  particular  class  :  •  •  f 
in  the  first  place,  the  labourers  in  the  foctories  woul4 
suffer  a  little  in  the  reduction,  but  they  would  not  sufi^t 
exclusiyely."    But  they  ought  to  suffer  exdusiyely,  if 
there  is  to  be  suffering  anywhere  :  for  they  exclusiyely 
are  to  be  benefited.  Lord  Howick's  new  way  of  putting 
the  case  certainly  alters  it,  but  hardly  mends  it.    The 
Ten-hours  Bill,  thus  explained,  resolves  itself  distinctly 
into  a  piece  of  class  legislation — ^legislation  for  the  con- 
yenience  of  the  few,  at  the  cost  of  the  many.     It  is  an 
attempt  to  make  the  factory  people  a  priyileged  order ; 
a  scheme  for  taxing  Dorsetshire  in  necessaries,  to  buy 
luxuries  for  Lancashire.    It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
the  scheme  would  friil,  if  there  is  truth  in  Adam  Smith. 
The  consequence  of  thus  privileging  a  particular  class  of 
labourers  could  only  be,  that  more  labourers  would  be 
attracted  into  the  privileged  class ;  and  work  and  wages 
would  eventually  find  their  level. 

We  look  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  present  state 
and  fhture  prospects  of  this  Factory  question.  The  Ten- 
hours  agitation  is  good;  and  the  majority  of  138  is  good; 
for  out  of  the  two  good  will  come.  The  thing  is  now 
put  on  its  true  footing.  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  working-classes  of  this  country  will  not  rest  till  they 
have  their  Ten-hours  Bill ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  Ten-houis  Bill  will  they  get,  while  the  Com  Law 
stops  the  way.  No  ministry  or  Parliament  that  we  are 
likely  to  get  will  dare  to  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
The  case  was  well  stated  by  Sir  James  Graham,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  third  reading:  **  Was  it  common  sense  or 
justice  that  the  Com  Laws  should  be  maintained, when  you 
proceeded  to  impose  fetters  on  your  manufactures,  by  tak- 
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wg  one-Bixih  of  the  time  from  the  prodaotire  industry  of 
the  country !"  We  do  not  know  Sir  James  Graham's  pri- 
Tate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but  this 
reads  extremely  like  an  inyitation  to  the  Ten-hours 
people  to  join  the  League.  At  all  events,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  delusion  that  the  road  to  free  trade  lies  through 
a  Ten-hours  Bill.  The  tables  are  completely  turned. 
The  working-classes  are  told,  as  plainly  as  speeches  and 
votes  can  tell  them,  that  the  road  to  their  Ten-hours 
Bill  lies  through  Aree  trade.  There,  for  the  present,  the 
Question  rests — ^will  not,  we  hope,  rest  long.  Whig  and 
Tory,  Leaguer  and  Landlord,  haye  all  joined  together  in 
chaUcing  out  the  true  line  of  direction  for  future  work- 
ing-class agitation.  What  use  Lord  Ashley  and  his 
fViends  will  make  of  this  discoyery  of  where  the  difficulty 
lies — whether  rent  will  yield  to  philanthropy,  or  philan- 
thropy succumb  to  rent — time  will  show;  but  ^blessed 
are  they  who  expect  nothing." 

If  the  Ten-hours  question  has  been  a  damaging  one 
to  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  votes  and  the  cli^ao- 
ters  of  public  men,  so,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  have 
been  most  of  the  otiier  occurrences  that  have  of  late  en- 
gaged public  attention.  Evidences  of  the  hollowness 
and  rottenness  of  our  Parliamentary  and  political  mora- 
lities have  multiplied  at  a  great  rate  during  these  past 
weeks.  The  noble  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen  of 
the  Agricultural  Protection  Society  send  a  pamphlet  out 
into  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  their  collective  pa- 
tronage, to  wMch  some  of  them  have  superadded  their 
express  individual  approval ;  whose  most  notable  char- 
actlstic  is  impudent  literary  fraud.  Garbled  quotation, 
and  downright  misquotation  of  Adam  Smith,  a  loan  of 
whose  name  is,  it  seems,  deemed  a  good  bargain  at  what- 
ever cost  of  character — are  held  to  be  all  fair  in  the 
cause  of  Monopoly.  That  Mr.  Cayley  is  thought  any 
the  worse  of,  in  Corn-law  and  Aristocratic  society,  for 
this  ingenious  device,  we  have  not  yet  learned. 

The  Woodstock  election  gives  us  an  instructive  glimpse 
into  a  little  world  of  lordly  tyranny,  insolence,  midignity, 
and  sordidness,  reacting  in  popular  slavery  and  degrada- 
tion. The  case  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  an  extreme  one; 
but  even  as  an  extreme  case  it  has  its  uses ;  it  helps  to 
open,  or  keep  open,  certain  political  questions  which 
neither  the  Ten-hours  agitation  nor  the  Anti-corn  Law 
agitation  ought  to  put  quite  out  of  the  people's  thoughts. 
Because  a  greedy,  worthless,  and  unprincipled  politician 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  was  a  clever  general,  and  beat  the 
French  at  Blenheim,  we  have  now  got  this  (by  cour- 
tesy) noble  Duke,  (once  a  noisy  patriot,  by  the  way,) 
rnaMng  laws  for  US  irresponsibly  in  one  House,  and  a 
raw  lad  of  one-and-twenty  representing  the  people  in 
the  other.  This  youth,  we  observe,  already  feels  him- 
self at  home  in  political  economy,  and  legislates  without 
a  misgiving  on  Factory  hours  and  wages. 

In  ParlLunent,  we  have  seen  a  zealous  patriot  and 
poor-man's  friend,  asserting  his  ^  sacred  prerogative  as  a 
ftree-bom  Englishman,"  by  insinuating  perjury  against 
one  public  man,  charging  malicious  subornation  of  false- 
hood on  another,  and  ^bolting  "when  put  to  tiie  proof : 
whereat  the  House — the  same  house  which  vociferously 
cheered  Sir  Robert  Peel's  stab  at  the  character  of  Mr. 
Cobden — ^warms  into  virtuous  indignation,  and  votes  the 
accusation  *'  unfounded  and  calumnious."  It  was  wise 
of  tbd  House  not  to  strain  its  powers  further  :  such  is 
its  present  standing  in  popular  esteem,  that  a  Speaker's 
reprimand  would  have  gone  far  to  put  the  Member  for 
Knaresbro'  right  again.  The  most  serious  circumstance 
about  this  bottle-coiguring  business  is,  that  the  conjuror 
does  not  appear  to  have  lost  much  by  it,  in  his  other 
capacity  of  patriot.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Fer- 
rand'fl  influence  with  that  portion  of  the  people  who 
allow  him  to  lead  them,  has  sustained  any  consider- 
able shock  firom  his  recent  exhibition  of  reckless  unvera- 
dty. 

The  coffee-and-sugar  hypoorisieB  of  the  Budget — ^which 
find  some  degree  of  fkvour  with  the  commercial  public, 
as  a  sort  of  pious  fraud  by  which  the  factious  humanity 
pretences  of  1841  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  practical 


trading  necessities  of  1844 — ^alford  another  sample  of 
those,  political  -dishonesties,  the  so  easy  tolerance  of 
which  l)y  the. people  is  the  worst  sign  of  our  times. 

In  Ireland,  the  appointment,  for  political  convenience, 
of  a  grossly  unfit  magistrate,  is  a  grievance  of  too  every- 
day a  description  to  call  for  much  comment.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  such  things  are  done,  but  that,  when 
done,  they  are  justified  so  boldly,  and  that  the  justifica- 
tion is  accepted  so  quietly.  The  case  of  Mr.  Thomas 
O'Brien  is  certainly  a  curious  precedent.  Any  Catholic 
young  gentleman,  it  seems,  to  whom  the  salary  of  the 
stipendiaiy  magistracy  may  be  useflil,  and  the  dignity 
agreeable,  may  quali^,  by  joining  the  Repealers,  and 
deserting  them.  .  He  has  only  to  become,  first,  a  violent 
and  bitter  .Repealer,  and,  next,  a  violent  and  bitter 
Anti-repealer — seasoning  his  second  conversion  with 
vituperation  of  O'Connell — ^and  the  business  is  done. 
No  other  special  qualification  has  been  alleged  as  a 
ground  for  tiie  appointment ;  no  other  seems  to  be  held 
requisite.  ''FoUy"  is  not  a  disqualification.  As  the 
President  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  says,  ^  One 
thing  alleged  against  Mr.  O'Brien  is  his  having  written 
a  foolish  letter  ;  but  that  does  not  show  that  he  is  unfit 
to  be  a  stipendiary  magistrate."  Folly  is  no  disqualifi- 
cation for  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland; 
the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  being,  as  is  well  known, 
such  that  justice  almost  administers  itself,  independently 
of  the  vrisdom  and  discretion  of  its  functionaries;  if  only 
the  folly  consist  in  having  been  violent  on  both  sides  of 
the  Repeal  question.  Fanaticism  and  apostacy — the 
cant  of  patriotism  recanted — ^will  make  even  a  foolish 
man  a  sufficiently  good  magistrate  for  Ireland.  The 
back-door  of  Conciliation-Hall  opens  on  the  bench  of 
Irish  justice. 

With  such  notions  of  judicial  morality,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  our  public  men  should  be  over-nice  on  the 
subject  of  the  morality  of  the  Bar.  We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  professional  etiquette  to  know 
whether  it  is  considered  quite  regular  (Mr.  Shaw  says  it 
is)  for  counsel  to  advise  ^eir  clients  to  hide  public  docu- 
ments which  ^  would  greatly  embarrass  the  case,  and,  in 
fact,  falsify  the  pleas  ; "  but  we  have  always  understood, 
that  there  are  some  things,  not  precisely  forbidden  by 
law,  and  occasionally  done  by  lawyers  of  a  certain 
grade,  which  society,  nevertheless,  stigmatizes  by  the 
epithet  "  sharp  practice,"  and  which  honourable  men, 
whether  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it,  count  dishonour- 
able ;  and  one  might  have  thought,  a  priori,  that  to  re- 
commend the  abstraction,  from  a  public  office,  of  public 
documents  embarrassing  to  a  client,  would  have  come 
within  this  category.  The  discussion  on  Mr.  Penne- 
father's  *'  opinion  "  of  February  1820  shows,  however, 
that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  conscience  of  politicians 
can  digest  even  this — ^not  without  a  virtuous  indignation 
at  the  **  attempt  to  intimidate."  Now,  we  could  quite 
understand  sudli  objections  to  Mr.Butler's  motion,  as, that 
the  affair  happened  a  long  time  ago,  and  that  it  vras  hard 
to  bring  up  against  the  Judge,  in  1844,  the  professional 
irregularities  of  the  Advocate,  in  1820  ;  or,  that  Mr. 
Pennefather  was  not  worse  than  his  neighbours,  and 
had  broken  no  canon  of  Irish  legal  morality  ;  or,  that 
the  affair  was  not  one  in  which  Parliament  could  nse- 
fnllj  interfere.  But  the  thing  is  defended  on  its  merits, 
as  honest  and  honourable  in  the  abstract :  the  Chief 
Justice  sends  word  to  the  House  that  he  is  **  ready  to 
defend  it ;"  and  even  such  a  man  as  Lord  Eliot  can  dis- 
cern nothing  in  the  trick  at  variance  with*' honour  and 
integrity."  We  do  not  advert  to  this  business  by  way 
of  attacking  party  men,  in  particular:  party  men  act 
according  to  their  vocation — they  are  very  much  what 
we,  the  people,  make  them.  The  sin  rests  with  public 
conscience  and  opinion,  which  haye  bo  large  a  tolerance 
for  such  things. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  disagreeables,  it  is  some  com- 
fort to  think  that  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  much  more 
of  **  conquests  "  and  "  triumphs  "  in  India  ;  and  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  still  time  given  him  to  consider  the 
**  impolicy  and  iiyustice  of  imprisoning  O'ConneU." 


Printed  by  William  Tait,  107,  Frince'b  Street. 
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Faou  the  narrow  and  partial  characterof  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland,  little 
could  have  been  expected  from  its  investigations ;  and 
very  little,  we  regret  to  say,  on  which  an  efitectual 
legislative  measure  can  be  based,  has  been  attained. 
The  Commission  consisted  of  highly  respectable 
Individuals;  yet,  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
labours  of  two  Scottish  peers,  two  Scottish  landed 
proprietors,  and  two  Scottbh  clergymen — ^with  the 
single  counterpoise  of  one  English  barrister — ex- 
cept what  has  resulted ;  namely,  that  the  whole  of 
the'  Scottish  CommissionerB  should  concur  in  re- 
commending the  existing  system,  with  a  few  mo- 
difications,— some  of  them  unquestionably  improve- 
ments, and  others  of  doubtful  character, — and  that 
the  solitary  Englishman  should  dissent.  Such  is 
actually  the  case.  Lords  Melville  and  Belhaven, 
Mr.  Home  Drummond,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Craigie,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick  Macfarlan  of  the 
West  Kirk  of  Greenock,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Robertson  minister  of  Ellon,  concur  in  judgment; 
and  Edward  Twlsleton,  Esq.,  alone  dissents.  The 
principle  of  his  dissent  wUl,  we  believe,  be  ad- 
hered to  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  not  being  ministers,  members  of  kirk- 
sessions,  or  landowners.  It  might  save  time  to 
transfer  the  reasons  of  dissent  wrbatim  to  our 
pages ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  the  grounds  of 
it,  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  Report 
may  first  be  briefly  noticed. 

We  cannot  regret  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  for  though  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  nor 
any  other  government,  b  likely  to  legislate  upon  its 
Report,  the  evidence  collected  must  reinforce  the 
arguments  that  have  previously  been  found  in  other 
reports  and  statements,  for  the  necessity  of  a  tho- 
rough revisal  and  sweeping  alteration  in  the  Poor 
Laws  of  Scotland. 

After  taking  a  general  view  of  the  existing  law, 
and  its  varied  operation  over  the  kingdom,  and 
pointing  out  some  minor  defects  in  its  administra- 
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tion,  (while  none  are  admitted  in  its  principle,)  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  relief  afibrded  is,  in  many 
cases,  inadequate;  yet  no  prtmsion  is. made  for 
making  an  adequate  amount  of  relief  im{>erative. 
Nay,  it  is  gravely  proposed,  that  the  only  protec- 
tion which  the  poor  at  present  enjoy  against  the 
administrative  bodies — ^the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Session — should  be  abolished.  The  expense, 
trouble,  and  delay  attending  such  appeals  are,  no 
doubt,  injurious  to  the  paupers,  whether  as  re- 
gards their  right  to  relief,  or  the  amount  of  relief 
requisite ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  the 
Report  proposes  to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  because  *^Itis  no$  dseirable 
that  there  should  he  amy  appeal  firam  the  decision  of 
the  parochial  managers  as  to  the  amount  qfallowanoe** 
We  find  the  evidence  of.  Mr.  Dunlop  adduced  in 
support  of  this  innovation  of  the  existing  law,  or 
for  the  abolition  of  this  single,  however  inadequate, 
defence  of  paupers  against  the  oppression  or  par- 
simony of  heritors  and  kirk-sessiohs. '  Yet,  what 
does  Mr.  Dunlop's  evidence  amount  tol — ^to  just 
nothing.  He  says,  that,  if  heritors  and  kirk-ses- 
sions evade  their  duty,  they  should  be  controlled ; 
but,  **  that  if  they  fairly  and  honestiy  exercise  their 
discretion,  I  am  not  sure  that  any  other  body  is 
more  likely  to  judge  properly."  Certainly  not ; 
but  if  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  particle  of  mighty 
force.  The  Court  of  Session  may  not  be  the  best 
court  of  appeal ;  something  better,  or  more  easily 
worked,  and  summary  in  operation,  might  be  de- 
vised ;  but  it  is  surely  infinitely  better  than  none. 
In  the  newspapers,  the  other  day,  we  saw  Mr. 
Dunlop  boasting,  and  justiy,  of  having,  by  law, 
compeUed  the  Kirk-session  of  Fodderty  to  grant 
an  infirm  aged  pauper  4s.  6d.  a-week  instead  of 
the  miserable  pittance  it  allowed  him.  Would  he 
then  be  for  abolishing  the  privilege  of  appeal,  and 
for  trusting  wholly  to  heritors  and  kirk-sessions 
in  all  cases  **  fairly  and  honestly  exercising  their 
discretion?'*  On  this  point  the  Commissipners 
theorize  as  extravagantiy  as  do  those  who  would 
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abolish  Poor  Laws  altogether ;  for  of  what  use  are 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor  without  the 
means  of  enforcing  them?      With  the  solitary 
exception  of  Mr.  Twisleton,  the  Commissioners 
gravely  state,  that^  ^  In  our  opinion  the  desired  re- 
sult will  be  best  obtained,  not  so  much  by  autho- 
ritatiye  interference  with  managers,  as  by  the  in- 
fluence of  reason  and  good  feeling,  aided  by  public 
opinion,  in  gradually  leading  them  to  a  right  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  [powers  of  sparing  their  own 
pockets !]  with  which  they  are  inyested.   We  have 
stated,  and  we  belieTe  it  will^  on  all  hands,  be 
admitted,  that  in  many  parishes  the  poor  are  ade- 
quately provided  for.     They  have  been  brought  to 
their  presentsatisfactory  condition  without  the  aid  of 
compulsory  measures  applied  by  courts  of  appeal. 
There  has  been  no  external  interference  with  the 
management  in  those  parishes,  except  in  a  few  in- 
tUmeeSf  by  the  Judge  Ordinary  ordering  the  man- 
agers to  meet  and  consider  and  dispose  of  the  claims 
of  paupers.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  law 
should  not  produce  the  same  efiects  in  other  places." 
— ■— There  is  not  in  the  Report  a  more  palpable 
fallacy  than  this.  The  Commissioners  are  compelled 
to  admit,  that  the  relief  given  is^  in  general,  inade- 
quate ;  but  they  foiget  that  the  Border  parishes^ 
found  in  a  better  condition,  owe  that  superiority 
neither  to  the  influence  of  '^  reason  nor  good  feel- 
ing," nor  ^'publio  opinion,"  but  to  their  proximity 
to  England,  and  to  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
aisessments.    At  what  far  distant  periods  do  the 
Commissioners  expect  to  see  the  heritors  and  kirk* 
sessions  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces, 
from  the  mere  influence  of  '^  reason  andgood  feeling," 
voluntarily  granting  the  same  rate  of  allowance  to 
the  impotent  paupers  of  their  parishes,  which  are 
at  present  given  in  the  assessed  parishes  of  Rox- 
burghshire and  Berwickshire? 

^e  gentlemen  whose  evidence  is  adduced,  as  to 
the  proper  quantum  of  allowance  to  be  given,  may 
be  taken  as  pretty  fairly  representing  the  opinions 
likely  to  be  held  by  the  most  liberal  bodies  of 
heritors  and  kirk-sessions ;  and  we  find  that  their 
ideas  of  what  is  adequate  relief,  vaiy  as  six  to  one, 
or  from  one  shilling  to  six  shillings.  Would  no 
appeal  be  required  where  such  remarkable  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  might  be  expected  to  arise? 
Dr.  Handyside,  who  is  described  as  Secretary  to 
an  Association  for  obtaining  a  Grovemment  Inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  Uie  Scottish  Poor  Laws, 
eonaiders  ds.  6d.  a-week  sufficient  relief  for  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  four  children,  '*  at  the  working 
period  of  life,"  and  Is.  a-week  sufficient  for  a 
single  man.  In  proof  of  thia^  he  mentions  a  man 
whom  he  knows,  who  does  very  well  with  a  shilling 
-—sixpence  of  it  going  for  "  a  pretty  comfortable 
lodging,"  and  the  other  sixpence  for  ^^nourish- 
ment," ^rwy  coarse,  but  sufficient."  Now,  we 
really  think  that  some  appeal  might  be  required 
ftgainst  a  body  of  heritors  and  a  kirk-session  re- 
gulating their  aUowances  on  this  gentleman's  fru- 
gal scale  ;  and  yet  he  must  be  a  fair  example  of 
prevalent  opinions  as  to  the  wants  and  capacities 
of  pauper  stomachs,  and,  as  a  medical  man,  be 
held  a  well^qualified  judge.  Mr.  Suter  of  Inver- 
nmm  considers  Is.  9d.  a-week  the  just  sum,  or  "  a 


fair  allowance ;"  which  is  certainly  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  Dr.  Handyside's  rate.  The  ideas  of  other 
witnesses  may  represent  those  of  a  somewhat  more 
rational  kirk-session.  Dr.  Forbes  of  Inverness 
says  ds.  6d.  a-week  ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  5s.  a-week ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  of  Glasgow,  **  nearly  Is. 
a-day,"  for  *'  a  helpless,  destitute,  and  infirm  old 
man."  Mr.  Sherifi^  Alison  considers  5s.  6d.  a-week 
the  very  least  that  should  be  granted  to  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  who  cannot  get  work 
in  the  factories.  Now,  the  opinions  and  estimates 
of  the  local  managers  of  the  poor  will  be  quite  as 
likely  to  vary  as  those  of  the  intelligent  witnesses 
whose  evidence  is  here  cited ;  but  the  price  of 
food— of  meal,  bread,  and  potatoes — ^never  varies 
in  diflerent  localities  in  any  corresponding  degree ; 
and  who,  then,  is  to  judge  between  the  extremes  of 
the  scale  ?  Between  the  Is.  of  Dr.  Handyside  and 
the  66.  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  where  lies  the  just 
medium?  Their  own  witnesses  condemn  there- 
commendation  of  the  Commissioners,  and  demon- 
strate that  some  court  of  appeal,  whether  the 
Court  of  Session  or  not^  is  absolutely  necessaiy, 
both  for  regulating  the  amount  of  allowance,  and 
the  rights  of  claimants  to  relief  What  is  urged 
against  compulsory  assessments  in  the  Report  is 
equally  fallacious  with  the  total  abolition  of  appeal. 
The  same  line  of  aigument  is  employed  in  both 
cases ;  namely,  that  the  present  system  works  so 
well,  that  there  is  no  need  for  trying  another, — the 
voluntary  method  being  that  approved  by  the 
^intelligence  of  the  country."  !nie  country  is, 
however,  acting  in  the  face  of  its  own  intelligence, 
as,  besides  in  many  rural  parishes,  in  every  consi- 
derable town  compulsory  assessments  are  now  being 
resorted  to. 

Resisting  assessments^  abolishing  the  right  of 
appeal,  and  leaving  the  administrative   power 
where  it  at  present  exists^  namely,  in  heritors  and 
kirk-sessions,  the  Commissioners  suggest  one  check, 
or  seeming  check,  on  abuses  and  mal-administration, 
which  we  must  now  examine.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only 
novel  great  feature  of  their  scheme  of  reform.  This 
is  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  a  Board 
of  fStipervisi<mf  in  Edinburgh.    This    Board    is 
to  consist  of  unpaid  functionaries^  whose  duties 
are,   to   receive    half-yearly  Reports   from    the 
diflerent  parishes  on  Uie  state  of  paupers^  with 
classified  lists,  giving  the  requisite  information 
about  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  poor,  the 
amount  of  relief  granted,  or  reasons  for  relief  being 
refused,  and  such  like.    From  these  Reports,  the 
Board  is  to  draw  up  and  transmit  an  annual  Re- 
port to  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  general  ma- 
nagement and  condition  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  kingdom.    The  said  Board  is  to  possess  no 
authority  whatever  to  enforce  its  commands  on 
the  several  parishes,  so  far  as  we  see,  save  to  the 
extent  of  exacting  a  parochial  report, — ^to  have  no 
power  **  of  Int^rfBring  with  the  mansgement  of  the 
parochial  Boards,  except  by  representation  and 
advice."    Conceive  sudi  a  body  of  unpaid  func- 
tionaries—everybody's business  being  nobody's  bu- 
siness— ^without  power  or  authority,  and,  probably, 
from  its  very  constitution,  without  the  desire  of  in- 
terfsiing  with  the  penurious  or  oppressive  adminis- 
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tration  of  heritors  and  kirk-sessions ;  certainly  hay- 
ing much  more  sympathy  with  the  administrators 
than  with  the  class  whose  interests  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  superintend  and  protect !  In  the  admin- 
istratire  hody  no  change  is  considered  necessary. 
The  heritors  and  kirk-session  are,  as  of  yore,  held 
qnite  sofficient ;  though  the  compulsory  rate-pay- 
ers, where  such  exist,  may  be  entitled  to  a  vote, 
tjidfewuri  to  appear  by  their  representatiyes — ^not 
in  a  body,  lest  their  numbers  should  swamp  the 
heritors.  None  are  to  be  considered  heritors  who 
have  not  a  valued  rent  of  £5  Scots  and  upwards.  In 
town  and  burgh  parishes,  the  magistrates,  as  gen- 
erally at  present,  are  to  be  considered  **  heritors," 
and  are  as  such  to  act  with  the  ministers  and 
kirk-sessions.  In  special  circumstances  a  union  of 
parishes  is  recommended ;  and  also  the  erection  of 
workhouses  for  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  orphans,  in 
places  with  above  five  or  six  thousand  of  a  po- 
pvilation,  by  what  we  consider  the  most  conclu- 
sive reasoning  in  the  whole  Report.  One  good 
new  feature  is  the  recommendation  of  medical  re- 
lief on  a  liberal  scale.  This  is,  indeed,  regarded  as 
a  measure  of  economy ;  but^  like  every  thing  else, 
it  is  a  mere  recommendation,  and  is  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Parochial  Boards-— f  «.,  of 
the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, whose  opinions  appear  to  have  had  great 
weight  with  the  Commission,  instead  of  granting 
medical  relief  to  the  poor,  approves  of  medical 
dubs  instituted  by  themselves.  His  Grace  is  per- 
fiBctly  right.  Not  only  are  medical  dubs,  but 
feeding  clubs,  and  dothing-and-lodging  dubs,  most 
desirable,  if  the  poor,  for  their  own  benefit,  could 
afford  to  establish  such.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  body  so  cautious  and  circumspect  as  the 
Commission,  should  venture  to  give  any  decided 
opinion,  where  medical  authorities  are  discordant^ 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  fatal  fevers  and  epidemics 
that,  for  so  many  years,  have  desolated  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  other  Scottish  towns,  annually 
decimating  Ihe  working  dasses,  and  often  exceed- 
ing that  fearful  rate  of  mortality.  But  the  evi- 
dence of  different  eminent  physicians  is  given ; 
and,  when  examined,  will  be  found  less  at  va- 
riance than  at  first  sight  appears :  the  main  dis- 
pute being,  what  are  primary  and  what  seoond- 
aiy  causes,  and  not  about  the  character  of  the 
constant  concomitants,  and  the  results  of  these 
periodical  calamities. 

The  Report  contains  some  useful  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  care  of  pauper  lunatics,  and 
the  abuses  which  exist  in  granting  what  are  called 
pastes  or  licenses  to  a  pauper,  to  beg  or  claim 
relief  while  on  his  route  to  his  parish  of  settlement. 
These  passes  are  often  made  the  pretext  for  va- 
grancy and  imposture,  and  in  some  localities  are 
an  enormous  abuse.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  made  the  instruments  of  oppression  and 
cmdty  to  the  wandering  poor.  Instead  of  send- 
ing either  the  respectable  pauper,  or  the  vagrant 
mendicant  and  impostor,  to  roam  from  parish  to 
parish,  in  virtue  of  the  passy  it  is  recommended 
that  destitute  paupers  be  relieved  where  they  first 
apply,  and  kept  till  their  place  of  settlement  be  as- 
certained ;  recoune  to  be  had  on  4t  for  repayment 


of  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  transmitting. 
The  recommendation  is  good ;  but  we  fear  that, 
without  some  very  stringent  enactment,  the  plan 
would  be  quite  inoperative  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  At  present,  the  Highland  parishes  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  such  demands  when  made 
by  Southern  parishes.  Those  who  give  about  a  shil- 
ling or  two  a-year  to  their  poor  when  at  home, 
cannot  be  expected  to  transmit  for  their  mainte- 
nance elsewhere. 

A  considerable  change  in  the  law  of  settlement 
b  recommended,  but  which  is  in  fact  a  return  to  the 
old  law  of  Scotland.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
settlement  shall  not  be  acquired,  even  by  a  native 
of  Scotland,  in  less  than  seven  years  of  industrial 
residence;  and  in  the  case  of  the  English  and 
Irish,  it  IB  recommended  that  the  law  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  law  of  England,  which  allows  no  right 
of  settlement  to  Scottidi,  Irish,  or  alien  paupers,  on 
any  terms.  The  sight  is  not  sddom  seen — and  a 
painful  one  it  is— of  a  Scotsman  or  Irishman,  after 
spending  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  an  industrious 
life  in  England,  being  shipped  or  marched  back, 
in  old  age  and  destitution,  to  the  country  and 
parish  where  he  is  forgotten.  We  should  hesitate 
about  the  adoption  of  so  harsh  a  law ;  but  it  b 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  grounds 
of  justice :— or  perhaps  redprocity  in  injustice  may 
be  as  apt  a  phrase. 

In  another  point  of  suggestion,  the  Commis- 
sioners depart  widdy  from  the  example  of  the 
English  Poor-law.  They  recommend  that  the 
fathers  of  bastards  be  prosecuted  criminally,  and 
by  summary  process,  if  their  offspring  shall  be- 
come duugeable  to  the  parish ;  and  that  married 
men,  who  desert  their  wives  and  children,  be  sub- 
jected to  similar  penalties. 

It  is  recommended,  that  in  every  parish  where 
there  is  an  assessment,  the  collection  made  at  the 
church-doors  be  left  to  be  distributed  by  the  min- 
bter  and  kirk-session  at  their  discretion,  in  small 
aids  or  gratuities,  to  the  modest  poor ;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  be  imagined  that  such  discretionary  power 
may  foster  favouritism,  whether  sectarian  or  secu- 
lar. Dr.  Gordon  states  in  evidence,  that  the  be- 
stowal of  pecuniary  assistance  dears  the  way  for 
insinuating  a  little  sound  spiritual  advice,  or 
increases  the  dergyman's  ^ moral  influence;" 
certainly  a  desirable  object. 

One  point  most  strenuoudy  laboured  in  the 
Report,  b  the  asserlion-^-reflecting  as  it  does  upon 
the  whole  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland — 
that  by  heritors  and  kirk-sessions  starving  out 
paupers^  a  share  of  the  burden  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  agricultural  parishes,  now  tmassessed, 
b  thrown  upon  the  towns  which  are  assessed* 
This  b  flatly  denied,  and  the  denial  b  supported  by 
reference  to  several  city  parishes ;  while  it  b  con- 
tended that  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  rural 
parishes  is  in  reality  better  than  that  of  the  dty 
poor.  Thb  is  so  directly  in  the  face  of  fbrmer 
allegations,  and  experiences,  and  the  returns  given 
in  by  the  officers  of  the  City  Workhouses  and 
Houses  of  Refuge, — which  show  a  great  proportion 
of  the  destitute  to  be  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  eppeciftUy  from  the  Highlaiid9,--^Ui»t 
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there  must  be  some  mistake.  The  rate  of  wages 
and  that  of  the  allowance  granted  to  paupers  ought 
surely  to  settle  this  question ;  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  opinions  of  three  clergymen  which  are  cited, 
we  would  refer  to  the  Reports  on  the  State  of  the 
Poorfrom  the  di£ferent  Scottish  parishes  lately  given 
in  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  those  in  the  New 
Statistical  Account.  Besides^  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  aged  and  destitute  poor,  either  from  want  of  cot- 
tages, or  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment,  re- 
sort to  the  towns,  and  thus  leave  both  the  parish 
funds  and  the  alms  of  the  charitable  to  the  few  that 
remain.  In  what  condition  would  the  rural 
parishes  be  found,  if  no  outlet  for  their  destitution 
existed  ?  The  Commissioners  state  that  the  com- 
plaint is  universal  in  the  towns,  whether  assessed 
or  unassessed,  of  the  influx  of  destitute  and  impo- 
tent persons  from  the  country ;  and  in  spite  of 
what  we  must  roundly  term  the  special  pleading 
for  the  Scottish  heritors,  found  in  the  Report,  we 
must  believe  the  complaint  not  without  cause. 

The  Report  enters  fully  into  the  question  of  the 
right  of  able-bodied  paupers  to  relief.  On  this 
head,  as  on  many  others,  every  member  of  the 
Commission  is  at  issue  with  Mr.  Twisleton.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  difficult  point  of  all,  in  legislat- 
ing for  the  poor,  and  one  upon  which  we  own  it 
is  not  easy  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  decision. 
The  Poor-law  of  Scotland  recognises  no  right  to 
relief  in  the  able-bodied  pauper;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country  softens  Uie  severity  of  the 
law,  and  very  extensive  aid  is  given,  as  was  seen 
during  the  late  period  of  manufacturing  distress. 
Yet  this  relief  has  been  wholly  voluntary,  and  the 
Commissioners  would  make  no  change  in  this  re- 
spect. No  assessment  is  to  be  authorized  for  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent ;  and  their  claim  to  relief  is  not  re- 
cognised, even  through  the  stringent  medium  of 
workhouses.  Nor  are  we  surprised  that  this  last 
system  of  relief  should,  from  what  is  seen  of  its 
working  elsewh^e,  find  few  admirers  in  Scotland. 
But  the  Report,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  recommends 
nothing  at  once  satisfactory  and  definite  in  its 
stead.  The  dbtiess  of  the  able-bodied  is  left  to 
be  relieved  by  any  casual  means  as  it  may  arise ; 
except  that  it  is  suggested  that  a  fund  shall  be 
formed  from  the  collections  at  the  church  doors, 
applicable  by  the  minister  and  kirk-session  to  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied  paupers  of  the  parish, 
when  such  distress  occurs.  Although  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  invest  the  kirk-sessions  with  undue 
powers,  it  is  otherwise  objectionable ;  as  it  will 
be  found  in  most  cities,  Uiat,  in  the  parishes  in 
which  the  paupers  reside,  little  or  no  money  is 
raised  at  the  church  doors ;  while,  in  the  wealthy 
parishes,  where  large  collections  are  raised,  there 
are  few  or  no  parishioners  likely  to  become  even 
occasional  paupers.  On  this  head,  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of  the  large  towns, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sensible  remark ;  but  no- 
thing, we  fear,  to  influence  legislators,  except  the 
warning  to  do  nothing ;  not  to  interfere,  save  in  a 
few  minor  points,  with  the  present  law.  For  that 
law,  indeed,  there  is  throughout  the  most  reverend 
rtipept ;  an4  whoever  may  ]t>e  fou9d  dissatisfied 


with  the  Report,  it  assuredly  cannot  he  the  great 
body  of  the  landowners  and  clergy  of  Scotland. 
We  cheerfully  admit,  that,  within  the  limits  of 
that  law,  it  suggests  several  improvements,  of 
which,  however,  the  most  important  of  all,  the 
increase  of  pauper  allowances,  is  left  to  ^  reason ," 
"  discretion,"  and  "  the  force  of  public  opimon." 
To  the  same  vacillating  or  inoperative  motives — 
where  bodies  of  men  are  concerned— are  to  be  left 
the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  improve- 
ments suggested ;  so  that  we  cannot  see  much  neces- 
sity for  legislating  on  the  subject,  save  for  the 
return  to  the  old  law  of  seven  years  being  required 
to  obtain  a  settlement.    All  else  is  discretionary. 
The  Board  of  Supervision  suggested,  endowed  with 
powers  to  intermeddle,  but  with  none  to  control, 
would,  from  the  first,  be  found  irritating,  if  active ; 
though,  from  its  constitution,  it  would,  we  fear, 
be  more  likely  to  become,  after  the  first  year  or 
two,  slumberous  and  useless ;  like  all  other  gr^at 
unpaid  central  boards,  leaving  its  routine  busiiieaB 
to  its  officers. 

We  cannot  entertain  the  thought  that  any 
government  will  attempt  to  legislate  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  Poor  Laws  for  Sootlaiid 
on  the  narrow  basis  laid  down  in  this  Report; 
so  that  our  few  remarks  may  be  altogether 
misapplied,  and  our  space  misspent.  But  the 
public  of  Scotland  look  with  anxiety  for  the  Re- 
port of  a  Commission  that  has  been  a  great  deal 
talked  about,  and  long  to  know  what  is  to  he 
expected  from  its  labours.  When,  to  what  we 
have  said  above,  are  added  some  of  Mr.  Twiale- 
ton's  reasons  of  dissent,  the  inefficient  nature  of  the 
remedies  proposed  will  be  perfectly  intelligible.  Mr. 
Twisleton  dissents,  First,  *^  Because  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  Scotch  Poor  Laws  are,  he  fears^ 
insufficient  to  remedy  the  defects  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  exist  in  their  administration.''  CLis 
second  reason  is^  that,  while  it  is  admitted  that 
the  provision  at  present  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
aged  or  infirm  poor  is,  in  many  parishes  of  Seot- 
land,  inadequate,  the  main  reliance  for  the  supply 
of  this  deficiency  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
posed Board  of  Supervision,  which  is  to  have  no 
administrative  control  or  direct  authority.  **  Bat^* 
says  Mr.  Twisleton,  ^'  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
striking  inadequacy  of  the  allowances  at  present 
made  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  in  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  the  unassessed  rural  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, arises,  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of  fiscts^ 
as  from  want  of  funds ;  which,  again,  is  owing  in 
no  email  degree  to  theories  respecting  the  effect  of 
any  provision  for  the  poor,  even  when  it  is  re* 
stricted  to  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  And  any 
statements,  made  annually  in  Reports,  tending  to 
show  that  this  class  of  poor  are  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition, will  be  met  with  the  usual  answer.  That  the 
only  cure  for  such  evils  is,  the  moral  and  reLigioua 
education  of  the  young,"  &c.,  &c^  &c  We  need  not 
follow  out  the  hackneyed  argument  of  certiun  ami- 
able visionaries,  of  which  Scottish  selfishness  is  bat 
too  ready  to  avail  itself;  and  which  English 
practical  good  sense  laughs  to  scorn.  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton's  third  reason  of  dissent  is,  that  parish  assess- 
ments are  not  yniversal,  because  not  made  com^ 
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polsory  ;  and  he  regards  ^  the  roiachiefs  that 
have  h^n  attributed  to  assessmentB  for  the  desti- 
tute, aged,  and  infinn,  as  xemarkablj  exaggerated, 
if  not  altogether  visionary/'     The  just  and  equit- 
able principle  of  compulsory  assessment  as  reach- 
ing non-resident  heritors,  and  those  who  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  church  collections,  it  is  impos- 
uble  to  set  aside.    Evidence  of  its  imperative  ne- 
oesaity  is  found  in  the  present  and  past  condition 
of  alxnost  every  unassessed  parish  in  Scotland,  and 
the  immense  majority  are  BtUl  unassessed;  and  if  the 
matter  be  left  wholly  to  the  heritors^  will  remain  so. 
Mr.  Twisleton  farther  dissents,  because  it  is  not 
made  e&mpulsoryon  managers  to  provide  medical  at- 
tendance for  paupers;  nor,  in  large  towns.  Houses  of 
Refuge  and  Poor-houses ;  and  because  even  where 
such  erections  are  recommended,  the  matter  is,  like 
medical  relief,  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
local  managers.    While  he  would  leave  many  de- 
tails of  arrangement  to  the  local  managers,  he  con- 
siders it  necessary  that  the  principles  of  dealing 
with  a  subject  so  difficult,  should  be  settled  by 
Parliament.     He  considers  the  Scotch  law  de- 
fective and  anomalous  in  levying  the  rate  ;  which 
defects  the  Report  does  not  propose  to  alter.    This 
seems  a  just  objection,  but  might  be  no  insuper- 
able obstacle ;  and  the  main  proposition,  in  which 
probably  many  of  the  people  of  Scotland  will  dis- 
sent from  the  dissent,  will  be  found  in  the  provi- 
sions which  Mr.  Twisleton  deems  necessary  re- 
specting the  able-bodied  poor.  Yet  Mr.  Twisleton  s 
plan  is  an  improvement  on  the  Poor-law  of  Eng- 
land.   He  says,  *^  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  in 
all  towns  which  have  a  poor-house  with  Wards 
for  able-bodied  men,  [the  Report  recognises  no 
such  Ward,]  the  managers  of  the  poor  should  have 
a  discretionary  power,   with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  to  assess  the  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  to  work  destitute  unem- 
ployed persons,  without  requiring  them  to  enter 
sudi  poor-house."    This  seems  a  liberal  and  wise 
provision,  if  the  right  of  the  able-bodied  to  relief  is 
recognised  at  all.     To  some  extent  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted; and  the  limitations  and  safeguards  to  be 
set,  seem  the  chief  difficulty  in  legislating  for  the 
poor  of  Scotiand  ;  unless  parliament  is  more  dis- 
poeed  to  defer  to  ancient  prejudices,  class  interests, 
and  the  love  of  power,  felt  by  existing  administra- 
tive bodies^  than  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
enlightened  humanity.    The  Commissioners  have 
entirely  overlooked  one  important  consideration, 
when  asserting  that  compulsory  assessments  are 
not  required,  ^m  the  liberal  amount  of  the  ordi- 
nary voluntary  collections  at  the  church  doors. 
The  consideration  we  allude  to,  is  the  disruption 
which  took  place  last  year  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  which,  though  the  new  Seceders  may 
not  be  nearly  so  numerous  as  is  alleged  by  them- 
selves, must  tend  to  diminish  the  Church-door 
collections   very  materially  both    in    town  and 
country.     If  the  "  Free  Church,"  following  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  supported  each  congre- 
gation its  own  poor,  our  argument  would  be  de- 
molished ;  but  we  hear  of  no  such  intention,  and 
therefore  compulsory  assessments  become  the  more 
nece98»ry^  in  order  that  Dissenters  and  Churchmen, 


resident  and  non-resident  heritors,  may  all  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  poor  upon  the  only  equit- 
able principle. 

It  seems  a  littie  curious  that  the  Commission 
reinforces  its  Report  with  a  copious  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  late  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  on  the  Management  of  the 
Poor  of  Scotiand.  That  Report,  of  course,  upholds 
entire  the  good  old  system  of  church  collections 
and  voluntary  alms,  administered  to  the  poor  by 
the  minister  and  kirk-session ;  and  finds  the  great 
remedy  for  all  defects,  in  Church  Extension,  and 
additional  endowments  to  the  clergy  of  the  churches 
lately  erected.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Greneral  Assem- 
bly does  not  propose  to  abolish  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Court  of  Session  by  paupers,  which  the 
Report  of  the  Government  Commission  proposes 
to  abolisli,  substituting  no  jurisdiction  in  its  stead. 
Is  this,  without  lack  of  charity,  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Session 
over  rural  kirk-sessions  appears,  till  within  the  last 
twelvemonth,  to  have  long  lain  dormant?  Its  re- 
cent interference  to  compel  the  heritors  and  kirk- 
session  of  a  parish  in  Fife  to  double,  or — if  we  re- 
member aright — to  quadruplethe  allowance  granted 
to  a  destitute  widow  with  several  children,  has 
naturally  aroused  the  jealousy  of  those  hitherto 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  bodies,  who  dole 
out  the  miserable  pittances  vouchsafed  to  the  des- 
titute, aged,  and  infirm  poor  of  Scotland  in  by 
far  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  parishes. 

Any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  slight  trouble, 
may,  in  our  pages*  learn,  from  what  willbe  reckoned 
the  best  authority — that  of  the  parochial  adminis- 
trators of  the  Poor  Laws— what  has  been,  and  is, 
the  real  condition  of  Scottish  paupers ;  and  may  then 
judge  whether  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  Report  are  sufficient  to  redress  the  inherent 
evils  of  the  system. 

The  Report  closes  with  observations  which,  com- 
ing from  so  respectable  a  quarter,  must  have  influ- 
ence, especially  with  Highland  proprietors,  and 
which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  :-^ 

^  The  Scottish  nation  has  hitherto  had  the  character 
of  being  preiSmineutly  an  educated  people.  We  deeply 
regret  to  find  that,  instead  of  an  improvement  haviig 
taken  place  in  this  respect,  there  is  rather  a  deteriora- 
tion. This  fact  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  children 
being  employed  in  manufootares  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
partly  by  the  diminished  scale  of  wages,  owing  to  which, 
parents  are  less  able  tSian  formerly  to  pay  the  school 
fees.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effects  are  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  The  eyidence  which  we  have  received  has 
led  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  pauperism  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Highlands  and  large  towns,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  imperfect  education  of  the  ohUdren  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  working-classes.  We  attach  to 
this  matter  the  highest  importance  ;  but  do  not  consider 
ourselves  authorized  to  offer  any  special  recommendation 
as  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  actually  pau- 
pers, from  the  doubt  we  entertain  of  the  subject  bewg 
within  the  scope  of  the  Commission." 

In  conclusion,  we  emphatically  repeat  that  no 
government  can  legislate  upon  this  most  unsatis- 
factory Report. 

■  '  ' ....  ..,.. 

*  TaiC$  Magazine  for  November  and  December  1840t 
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OUR  ACTRESSES ;  OR,  GLANCES  AT  STAGE  FAVOURITES, 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 


Our  literature  has,  of  late  years,  been  inundated 
with  dramatic  biographies.  In  addition  to  the 
lives  of  Kemble,  of  Kean,  and  of  Mrs  Siddons,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  innumerable  Reminis- 
cences and  Ana  of  the  lesser  lights ;  and  all  these 
works,  however  various  in  their  degrees  of  merit, 
have  attracted  a  Luge  share  of  the  public  at- 
tention, as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  parties.  We  do  not  object  to 
this.  A  great  performer  is  necessarily  a  public 
character,  almost  inevitably  connected,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  leading  ipersonages  of  the  age, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  our  recollection  after  he 
has  passed  away,  as  one  who,  if  not  a  leader,  has, 
at  least,  been  a  useful  servant  in  the  cause  of 
literature  and  the  arts. 

Hitherto,  by  a  universal  rule,  dictated  not 
merely  by  etiquette,  but  obviously,  nay,  instinc- 
tively enjoined  by  good  feeling,  mor^dity,  and 
justice,  the  private  history  of  living  persons  has  been 
held  sacred  from  public  exposure,  so  long  as  that 
exposure  was  neither  courted  nor  demanded.  The 
career  of  a  public  man  may,  no  doubt,  be  sketched 
from  such  points  as  are  exposed  to  general  obser- 
vation; although  even  this  mode  of  notice  is 
entitled  to  little  favour,  as  questionable  in  prin- 
ciple, and  almost  always  offensive  in  execution. 
Even  this,  however,  is  rarely  attempted,  except 
by  some  hungry  dependant  of  the  press,  whose 
appetite  exceeds  his  delicacy,  and  who  is  far  too 
much  in  need  of  a  meal  to  be  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Farther  Uian  this,  no 
writer  with  any  pretensions  to  character,  has 
hitherto  ventured.  To  the  Sunday  press  alone  was 
left  the  task  of  catering  for  the  tastes  of  such  as 
love  to  *^  prey  on  garbage,''  by  invading  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  life,  by  collecting  thrice  told,  and 
often  thrice  refuted,  anecdotes  of  prurient  and 
equivocal  meaning,  by  inflicting  new  wounds,  or 
by  causing  the  old  ones  to  bleed  afresh  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  who,  without  cause  and  without 
provocation,  found  themselves  the  victims  of  this 
system  of  cruel  persecution.  We  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  these  notable  apostles  of  the  school  for 
scandal  have,  in  these  volumes,  found  a  coadju- 
tor ;  and  one  who  belongs  to  a  sex  with  which 
delicacy  ought  to  be  an  instinctive  feeling.  It 
is  very  painful  to  be  compelled  to  make  these  re- 
marks ;  but  our  duty,  not  to  literature  only,  but 
to  that  private  sanctity  which  is  here  invaded,  and 
which  every  man  and  woman  has  a  common  in- 
terest to  maintain,  compels  us  to  brand  the  present 
work  as  utterlyunworthy  of  the  public  acceptation ; 
in  no  way  honourable  to  the  author ;  and,  beyond 
all  question,  most  offensive  to  the  dass  of  persons 
of  whom  it  affects  to  treat* 

It  is  a  bad  style  of  book,  very  badly  executed ; 
and  does  not  even  possess  the  merit  of  clever  gos- 
sip, to  atone  for  its  personalities.    It  contains  so 

*  By  Mn.  C.  B«ron  Wilson.  2  Vols.  London :  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.    1844. 


called  biographical  notices  of  no  less  than  sixty- 
seven  living  actresses,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  their  profession,  and,  of 
course,  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the  public  for 
their  daily  bread — ^not  earned  without  much  bitter 
toil,  anxiety,  and  pain  of  heart.  Some  have  been,  by 
the  force  of  their  own  genius,  placed  in  affluent,  and 
even  in  distinguished  positions ;  have  retired  al- 
together from  the  stage ;  and  are  now  fulfilling 
their  duties,  as  wives  and  mothers,  with  grace, 
honour,  and  propriety.  It  is  a  hard  thing,  that 
these  ladies  should  have  their  origin  curiously 
discussed  in  some  such  style  as  this — **  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  well-known  wandering  monarch 
of  a  Thespian  band — vulgo,  a  strolling  troop  of 
players ;"  or,  '^  This  lady  is  a  member  of  a  very 
numerous  theatrical  family :  uncles!  aunts!  cou- 
sins! brothers!  sisters!  all  have 'smelt  the  lamp!"* 
or  have  their  names  coupled  with  such  elegant  fan* 

cies  as  the  following : — '^  Mrs. had  thiee  sisters 

who,  in  infancy,  all  took  to  the  stage,  as  unfledged 
ducklings  do  the  water,  as  supposing  it  the  natural 
element  on  which  they  were  bom  to  exist."  It  is 
hard,  that  offensive  anecdotes,  which  even  the  au- 
thor professes  to  disbelieve,  should  be  gleaned  from 
ephemeral  sheets,  and  have  a  prominent  place  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  more  ambitious  volumes  of 
Mrs.  Wilson.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  miserable  taste  in  which  the  following  passage 
is  conceived,  and  which  we  insert,  as  the  very  emi- 
nent and  accomplished  lady  referred  to  is  known 
solely  by  another  name. 

Amongst  the  varions  publieationB  now  on  our  table 
we  find  in  one  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  most  malidouB 
story,  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  the  early  days  of 
this  now  most  accomplished  vocalist. 

It  is  there  boldly  stated  that  Margaret  P.,  was  a  fac- 
tory girl  in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire  (Rochdale);  and  that  some  one  notieing  that 
she  had  a  most  splendid  voice,  went  to  the  expense  of 
having  her  instructed  in  music,  and,  by  that  means, 
gave  to  the  world  unquestionably  the  fint  contralto  of 
the  day.  The  same  publication  also  states,  that  at  the 
Liverpool  musical  festival,  in  18S6,  tiie  town  was  throng- 
ed with  factory  girls  (her  old  companions)  who  had 
walked  from  Rochdale  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing 
'^  Peg  p.  sing  ; "  for  by  her  newly-married  name  they 
had  not  schooled  their  rough  tongues  to  call  her. 

In  the  absence  of  more  pleasing  information  of  a  clever 
woman's  earlyjdayswe  have  merely  transcribed  the  asser- 
tion of  the  **  Musical  Review ; "  and,  at  the  same  time, 
believe  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  fcUtehood  flTnana.t|ng  from  envy 
and  malice. 

Either  the  head  or  the  heart  must  here  be  very 
grievously  at  fault.  The  last  sentence,  after  what 
precedes  it, appears  to  us  to  be  an. unqualified  insult. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  person  who  ex- 
tracted the  grossest  libels  of  the  Sunday  papers, 
and  then  published  them  with  the  declaration  of 
his  belief  that  they  were  false  ? 

Harder  still  it  is  when  the  character  of  the 
actresses  now  on  the  stage  is  assailed  either  by 
plain  speech  or  by  innuendo.  Of  all  persons,  per- 
haps^ in  the  world  an  actress  is  most  dependent 
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npon  her  reputation,  and  certainlj  in  no  other  po- 
sition is  reputation  more  liable  to  attack.  The 
mere  jealousy  of  a  rivaly  the  whispers  of  envy, 
green-room  gossip,  or  the  absurd  attentions  of  a 
fool,  haye  often  prored  sufficient  to  blight  the 
fairest  name.  We  must  do  Mrs.  Wilson  justice. 
She  has  been  reasonably  cautious  in  her  sdection 
of  this  class  of  anecdotes  with  regard  to  the  younger 
actresses  upon  the  stage.  The  unmarried  ladies, 
at  least,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  have,  with  one 
exception,  escaped.  Whether  they  owe  this  gene- 
rosity to  a  consideration  for  their  matrimonial 
prospects  we  cannot  say ;  but  this  silence  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  exuberance  of  scandal,  where 
the  subject  of  it  either  is,  or  has  been  married. 
With  what  feelings  must  such  a  passage  as  the 
following  be  read  by  the  husband  of  a  lady,  whom 
nobody  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage  without  delight, 
or  would  wish  to  think  of  but  with  respect? 
**  While  her  scholastic  husband  was  poring  over 
Roger  Bacon,  or  Isaac  Newton,  the  lively  tempered 
wife  was  devouring  Rogers's  'Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory,' or  Campbell's  *  Pleasures  of  Hope;'  or, 
perhaps,  but — ^no— we  believe  she  read  much^  there- 
fore not  *  Little  ;*  what  was  the  poor  man  to  do  ?" 
Sweet  humorist !  Again,  how  pleasant  it  must 
be  for  another  gentleman  to  read  in  legible  cha- 
racters in  a  book  got  up  in  the  most  attractive 
drawing-room  style,  that  his  wife  ''has  always  been 
leffoify  correct  ?  " — or,  to  find  her  talked  of  in  this 
fashion  at  the  close  of  what  our  authoress  would 
caU  a  "  spicy  anecdote"  of  the  lady's  acceptance  of 
an  honourable  suitor,  followed  by  a  refdsal,  after 
the  marriage  day  was  fixed,  prompted  by  some 
vague  expectation  of  a  coronet,  and  the  foolish  re- 
venge of  the  disappointed  lover  in  instant  mar- 
riage with  another  lady  ? 

Now  that  her  lover  was  irretrievably  lost,  it  was  clear 
to  all  observers,  (and  they  were  many  1)  that  she  began 
to  feel  most  bitterly  on  the  subject ;  her  health  appeued 
to  suiftr  ;  her  person  wasted  ;  and  her  appearance  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  many  and  the  derision  of  not  a 
few  ;  and  a  few  ladies  of  the  green-room  were  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  hamming  (by  mere  accident  of  course,)  a 
line  from  an  old  song — 

^  She  that  -will  not  whtn  the  may, 
When  she  will,  she  shall  have  nay  !^ 

We  have  been  in  many  green-rooms,  where  we 
have  seen  enough  of  rancour  and  jealousy  in  all 
conscience, — ^but  it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  "  fedr  ladies  "  in  these  verdant  re- 
treats capable  of  sarcasm  so  refined  and  womanly 
as  this. 

Mrs.  WiLson  has  a  weakness^  apparently,  for 
tales  of  jiltuig.  With  the  peculiarly  elevated  idea 
which  dbe  seems  to  entertain  of  the  married  state, 
to  perform  this  amiable  feat  is,  no  doubt,  in  her 
opinion,  to  accomplish  an  excellent  joke.  Another 
laidy,  to  whom  we  shall  not  further  allude  than  by 
saying  that  she  is  not  less  respected  in  the  noble 
station  to  which  she  has  been  raised,  than  she  was 
admired  by  the  public  while  ministering  to  their 
delight  by  her  unrivalled  minstrelsy,  and  on  whose 
name  the  breath  of  scandal  never  rested,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  impertinence  of  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  we  hww  to  be  from  first  to  last  totally 
false. 


It  was  also  asserted,  that  daring  her  early  pupilage 
a  musical  professor  fell  in  love  with  her— proposed  and 
was  accepted  by  her  relatives,  but  received  with  cold- 
ness by  the  lady  herself,  as  though  she  could  not  exactly 
make  up  her  mind,  (so  goes  the  tale,  which  we  give  as 
we  received  it.)  [This  honest  chronicler  !]  However, 
the  day  was  fixed  and  the  wedding  guests  assembled. 
On  arriving  at  the  church  porch,  the  bride  hesitated, 
looked  archly  in  the  visage  of  the  would-be-bride- 
groom; then  suddenly  bursting  into  a  laugh,  she  sprang 
from  his  side,  took  to  her  heels,  and  did  not  stop, 
till  she  arrived,  almost  breathless,  at  her  father's  door. 
The  astonished  bridegroom  was  more  fortunate  in  a 
second  matrimonial  attempt  in  after  years,  and  contrived 
to  get  through  the  ceremony  in  safety  with  another 
talented  vocalist.  Such  at  least  was  the  gossip  that  at 
the  time  went  the  round  of  the  green-room. 

The  reader  at  once  sees  the  probability  of  all  this, 
—the  lady  dashing  along  the  streets  in  white 
satm,  with  all  Camberwell  at  her  heels ;  and  the 
forlorn  bridegroom,  in  strong  convulsions,  in  the 
arms  of  the  bridesmaids,  stifled  with  smelling  salts 
and  orange  blossom !  No  matter  that  the  story 
bears  falsehood  upon  its  face ;  no  matter  that  the 
feelings  of  an  amiable  woman  shall  be  stung  by 
the  revival  of  offensive  scandal !  "  Such  at  least 
was  the  gossip  that  went  the  round  of  the  green- 
room ; "  and  this  is  reason  sufficient  for  its  being 
embalmed  in  the  pages  of  a  writer,  who,  in  her 
"  concluding  remarks,"  makes  this  boast, — "  Every 
possible  means  have  been  used  to  ascertain  the 
truth."  "  JVe  have  stated  nothing  unadnsedfy^  or 
without  authori^."  Tlie  specimens  already  given 
are  sufficient  to  show  how  consistent  this  statement 
is  with  therecorded  results  of  Mrs.  Wilson'slabours. 
To  those  who  happen  to  know  any  thing  of  the  real 
history  of  many  of  the  ladies  mentioned  in  the 
work,  the  modesty  of  the  boast  must  be  amusing 
in  the  extreme. 

It  has  struck  us,  in  running  through  these 
volumes,  that  the  authoress  must,  in  the  course  of 
her  researches,  have  been  met  by  some  very  ex- 
plicit intimations  as  to  the  light  in  which  they 
were  regarded  by  the  persons  who  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  them.  We  know  enough  of  the  means  re- 
sorted to  in  the  concoction  of  such  works,  to  be 
assured  that  no  scruple  has  been  made  of  applying 
to  the  parties  themselves  for  the  materials  of  their 
biographies  ;  and  we  likewise  know  enough  of  some 
of  these  parties,  to  feel  assured,  that  the  applica- 
tion did  not  elicit  very  satisfactory  contributions 
to  Mrs.  Wilson's  budget.  Accordingly,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  character  and  status  of  the  ladies 
mentioned  in  this  work  rises,  do  we  find  the  bio- 
graphical notices  scanty,  and  the  apocryphal  gossip 
abundant, — ^the  latter  often  dashed  in  with  the 
bitterness  of  a  small  and  spiteful  mind.  We  only 
refrain  from  giving  instances  of  what  we  have 
stated,  because  we  could  not  do  so  without  propa- 
gating the  offence  of  which  we  complain;  and 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  specimens  illustra- 
tive of  the  graceful  and  feminine  tone  of  the  writer's 
mind,  and  her  fitness  for  the  self-imposed  task 
which  she  has  undertaken.  The  delicate  humour 
of  the  following  must  strike  every  one : — 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  old  adage,  "  matches  are 
made  in  heaven;'*  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
**  the  Waylbtt  match  "  was  dipped  in  a  more  sulphu- 
reous place. 
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With  what  a  grace  is  this  said  !    Again  : — 

Mn.  Waylett  has  been  a  widow  aboat  two  yean ;  at 
least  Mr,  Waylett  has  been  dead  about  C&at  time ;  *  and, 
as  she  is  still  announced  nnder  that  name,  we  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  she  has  again  entered  into  "  the 
holy  state;"  bat  should  she  exclaim,  with  Shakspere, 
^  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn/'  she  may  add,  with  a  slight 
alteration  from  **  the  bard  of  all  time,"  <'  The  Leb  is  left 
— to  brag  of." 

Upon  what  principle  many  of  the  names,  which 
we  find  included  in  these  volomes,  were  allowed  to 
find  their  way  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see. 
Many  of  them  must  be  totally  new,  except  to  those 
who  happen  to  he  familiar  with  second-rate  metro- 
politan and  provincial  theatres;  while  others  of 
them  have  unfortunately  earned  notoriety  of  a 
kind  which  should  have  excluded  them  from  the 
work  altogether.  It  must  be  any  thing  but  plea- 
sant for  those  ladies  whose  genius  and  virtues  en* 
title  them  to  universal  respect  and  admiration,  to 
find  themselves  linked,  even  in  a  trumpery  publi- 
cation such  as  this,  with  others  with  whom  they 
can  have  no  principle  or  feeling  in  common,  and 
who  have  tended  to  bring  discredit  upon  a  profes* 
sion  which  the  world  is,  at  any  rate,  only  too  apt 
to  regard  with  reluctant  respect.  They  may  well 
fear,  that  the  bad  may  be  massed  up  with  the 
good  in  one  common  censure.  But  in  many  cases 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  notoriety 
for  her  selection.  The  book  professes  to  treat  of 
*^  stage  favourites.''  We  do  not,  therefore,  expect 
to  stumble  upon  the  biography  of  a  lady,  who,  Mrs. 
Wilson  tells  us,  ^  is  celebrated  rather  for  strength 
of  voice  than  for  the  more  delicate  shades  of  act- 
ing ;"  or  of  another  lady,  who,  **  surrounded  by 
iron-lunged  ear-splitters,  is  herself  as  very  a 
shouter  as  any  in  the  corps."  If  to  be  a  stage 
favourite  is  to  entitle  one  to  this  species  of  com- 
ment, the  more  actively  unpopularity  is  culti- 
vated by  *^  our  actresses  "  the  better. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  these  volumes  are 
as  faulty  as  they  are  worthless  as  biographies ; 
the  style  is  not  less  objectionable  than  the  senti- 
ments. A  flippant  familiarity  is  frequently  afiected, 
which  is  always  in  the  worst  possihle  taste :  as 
thus, — ^  finding  salary  in  general  non  egt ;  "  "  he 
turned  his  nasal  promentary  "  (the  spelling  is  not 
ours)  ^  due  north,  and  his  noble  body  followed  it, 
till  it  scented  Auld  Reekie ;"  *'  Macready  is  con- 
sidered, among  the  dramatic  fashioners,  a  very 
difficult  customer  to  measure  " — a  ^  violent  vocal 
announcement,  (which  Mr.  John  Reeve  called  the 
dcmnabitque  oculi  line.")  Poor  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene have  a  sad  time  of  it  all  through  the  book  ; 
^'  the  saffron-robed  god  "  ministers  at  every  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  most  hackneyed  phrases  of  *'  the 
bard  of  all  time,"  emerge  and  re-emerge  under  the 
most  mangled  forms.  The  strain  of  moralizing  in 
which  Mrs.  Wilson  sometimes  indulges,  is  equally 
elevated  and  pertinent.    As,  for  example  : — 

^  Then  came  a  fh>st,  a  chilling  frost,"  as  Shakspere's 
Wolsey  so  feelingly  obseryes. 

Or  this: — 

Alas  I  death  is  no  respecter  of  talent !  Cooke  lies  en- 

*  A  lafe  statement.  Mn.  Wilson  does  make  these  some- 
times. As,  for  exioiple,  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Yates  : — Mr. 
Yates,  she  says,  *' expired  at  the  hotel  at  the  Boston  ter- 
minns,  and  cnrfair  fteroinc  became  a  widaw,^    * 


tombed  at  Boston,  Kkmblb  in  Switzerland,  and  Kca!C  at 
Richmond,  in  Sorrey. 

This  is  bathos  in  perfection,  and  worthy  to  stand 
side-by-side  with  the  following  sphinx-like  an- 
nouncement : — 

Theatrical  affisirs  about  this  time  began  to  aamme  tke 
oloomy  aepect  v^ieh  hat  tinee  darkened  them  into  amniki- 
lotion. 

From  a  writer  of  this  stamp,  any  thing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  criticism  was  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  rarely  even  attempted ;  and,  when 
attempted,  never  rises  above  the  level  of  thiid-raie 
newspaper  phrasing.  Mrs.  Wilson  seems  to  have 
had  a  pretty  wide  acquaintance  in  her  day  with  all 
sorts  of  so-called  professional  people, 

Mendici,  minue,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne. 

She  has  probably  passed  much  of  her  time  in 
theatres,  in  green-rooms,  and  in  concert  rooms; 
and,  upon  the  strength  of  having  done  so,  she,  no 
doubt,  conceives  herself  peculiarly  qualified  for  un- 
dertaking to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  actresses  of 
the  day.  But  it  requires  higher  faculties  than  this 
writer  possesses  to  estimate  the  merits  of  thoee,  to 
whose  talents  the  public  owes  many  an  hour  of  the 
mostrefined  enjoyment,and  from  the  genius  of  some 
of  whom  the  proudest  intellects  in  tile  land  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  own  that  they  have  drawn  en- 
nohling  impulses  that  will  be  home  with  them  to 
the  grave.  A  great  actress  is  produced  only  by  a 
combination  of  energetic  study,  with  a  wide  and 
intuitive  sympathy  with  all  forms  and  phases  of 
character  and  passion,  which  is  akin  to  the  highest 
genius.  She  writes  the  poetry  of  her  heart  in  her 
thrilling  embodiments  of  suffering  or  affection; 
and  she  takes  her  place  among  the  influences  that 
have  formed  our  mind  and  character  side-by-side 
with  the  greatest  poets.  Such  an  one  as  this  claims 
i^m  us  the  reverence  due  to  womanhood  and  to 
genius.  Enough  for  the  public  that  they  see  the 
results  of  her  hours  of  thought,  or  of  those  sor> 
rows  that  bring  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  the 
heart.  It  is  a  vulgar  spirit  that  would  intrude  into 
the  sacred  retreat  of  her  domestic  life,  or  play  the 
spy  upon  the  feelings  that  lie 

Within  the  qoiet  oloBore  of  her  breast. 

In  such  a  spirit  is  this  book  written.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  an  unworthy  curiosity,  which  it  should 
be  the  object  of  literature  to  repress,  rather  than  to 
encourage,  and  it  should  be  banished&om  every  table 
where  good  feeling  and  good  taste  are  cherished. 

A  most  pleasant  volume  might,  indeed,  be  'writ- 
ten upon  '*  Our  Actresses"— a  volume  that  should 
be  piquant  without  scandal,  and  sparkling  with- 
out falsehood — which,  confining  itself  rigidly  to 
performers  of  the  first  class,  should  glance  grace- 
fully at  the  stoiy  of  their  lives,  but  should  rest 
its  strength  upon  vivid  pictures  of  the  powers 
which  fascinated  our  fathers  and  ourselves.  There 
is  a  writer  whose  pen,  now  only  too  little  seen,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  employed  in  such  a  tadc, — 
one,  capable  of  sketching  the  stage  favourites 
of  our  time  in  colours  vivid  as  those  in  which 
Colley  Gibber  has  immortalized  Mrs.  Montfbrt 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  who  could  give  to  his 
pictures  the  added  grace  of  a  deeper  sentiment. 
That  writer  is  Leior  Hunt, 
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Ak  action  was  tried  at  the  last  Gal  way  Assizes, 
which  turned  upon  this  question — What  is  a  gen- 
tleman ?  Mr.  Kelly,  the  plaintiff,  claimed  a  racing- 
cap  and  stakes,  which  Mr.  Younge,  the  defendant, 
refused  to  give  up,  on  the  ground  that  he,  Mr. 
Kelly,  was  no  gentleman ;  and  thereupon  issue 
was  joined.  It  was  a  condition  of  the  race,  that 
the  horses  should  be  ridden  by  gentlemen ;  and  the 
judge,  a  Mr.  Augustus  Moore,  (not  Judge  Moore, 
however,)  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Younge, 
a  subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment  quartered  at 
Athlone,  in  preference  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  rider  of 
the  foremost  horse. 

This  was  a  pretty  case  for  a  Gal  way  jury  to 
try ;  for  the  whole  Clan  Kelly  were  standing  by 
to  see  fair  play.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
was  the  advocate  of  the  exclusive  party,  and  he 
laboured  hard  to  break  down  Mr.  Kelly's  right  to 
become  a  competitor  in  such  a  contest. 

For  this  purpose,  witnesses  were  examined,  who 
proved  that  Lady  Clanricarde  did  not  yisit  Mrs. 
Kelly,  though  sometimes  sojourning  within  a 
morning's  call ;  and  consequently  it  was  contend- 
edy  that  Mr.  Kelly  could  not,  with  any  proper 
degree  of  modesty,  presume  to  weigh  himself  in 
the  same  scales  with  a  Lieutenant  of  her  Majesty's 
Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  Foot. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  submitted,  that  if 
none  were  to  be  reputed  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen, 
whose  wives  had  not  been  visited  by  Lady  Clanri- 
carde, the  notion  of  a  GaritUkian  Race  might  as 
well  be  given  up  at  once,  within  twenty  miles  all 
round  Portumna  castle.  It  would  amount,  in 
fact,  to  a  diagentilizing  of  two  or  three  counties. 

A  good  deal  of  curious  discussion  was  entered 
upon  about  the  ^^ twelve  tribes"  in  general,  and 
about  the  Kellys  in  particular.  The  latter  occupy 
a  proud  page  in  Mr.  Burke's  standard  work  upon 
the  ^  Landed  Gentry,"  a  book  of  infallible  autho- 
rity, inasmuch  as  every  gentleman  whom  it 
celebrates,  sounds  his  own  trumpet,  having  (as 
the  one  who  has  the  best  right  to  know)  supplied, 
at  the  request  of  the  learned  compiler,  the  pedi- 
gree and  list  of  cousins  which 

**  Show  how  he's  greatly  allied." 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  Kellys  are  there,  but 
the  Younges  are  not.  .  This,  with  sundry  other 
good  and  sufficient  causes,  being  shown  why  Mr. 
Kelly  might  ride  pari  passu  with  a  Lieutenant  of 
Foo^  a  verdict  was  given  in  his  favour ;  and  he 
left  the  court  in  great  triumph  with  his  cup,  but 
as  for  the  stakes,  they  were  little  enough  for  the 
lawyers. 

Of  the  notions  which  still  prevail  on  the  ques- 
tion of  gerUilitjfy  a  curious  instance  was  elicited 
upon  this  trial.  A  witness  for  the  lieutenant 
declared,  upon  his  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  be  a 
gentleman :  not  that  he  could  allege  aught  to  the 
disparagement  of  that  eminent  personage's  char- 
acter or  demeanour.    On  such  points,  everybody 
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allows  him  to  be  beyond  exception*  But  because 
he  had  raised  himself  from  an  humble,  though  an 
honest,  condition  to  the  head  of  his  noble  profes- 
sion. Sir  Edward  Sugden  is  no  gentleman. 

But,  oh !  the  cut  of  an  aristocrat^  who  said — 
nay,  swore,  that!  Gentle  reader,  you  would 
scarcely  pick  him  out  of  a  knot  of  walking  gentle- 
men at  the  gate  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  of  a  Sun* 
day,  to  hold  your  horse.  Such,  however,  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  West.  A  gentleman,  like  a  poet, 
must  be  ready  made.  He  must  hare  been  bom 
with  a  silver  fork  in  his  mouth ;  no  matter  whe- 
ther he  picks  his  teeth  with  it  afterwards  when  he 
grows  up  to  be  a  man,  or  melts  it  down  into  a  pewter 
spoon, — ^he  is  still  a  gentleman  all  the  same.  He 
is  of  'Hhe  ould  stock,"  inoculate  it  as  he  will. 
No  overgrowth  of  moss  or  rubbish  can  obliterate 
his  innate  quality.  Thus,  while  the  seals  and  the 
ermine  cannot  communicate  this  thorough-bred 
nature,  many  an  "old  coat"  with  its  "becoming" 
appurtenants,*  eover  a  rale  jintleman,  / 

The  respectful  pity  with  which  one  of  those 
relics  of  former  greatness  is  regarded  by  the  com- 
mon people,  is  a  generous  trait  in  the  Irish  char- 
acter. It  proceeds,  indeed,  from  that  mischievous 
grandee-worship  which  was  once  our  national 
idolatry,  and  with  which  we  are  still  strongly 
imbued.  But  it  is  an  amiable  sentiment,  when  the 
object  to  whom  we  bow  the  knee  is  in  dbtress ; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  his  fallen  fortunes,  he 
preserves  the  feelings  and  carriage  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman, there  is  something  deeply  affecting  in  the 
deference  which  his  presence  still  inspires. 

But  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the  broken- 
down  Hidalgo  is  a  worthless  and  unprincipled 
fellow ;  and  in  that  case,  the  respect  which  he 
commands  seems  like  a  bitiug  satire  upon  his 
whole  class  and  race.  "  Masthur  John  is  a  gen- 
tleman bom :  he  promises  all,  and  he  pays  none." 
Such  was  the  justification,  offered  in  sober  sad- 
ness, of  the  swindling  practices  of  one  of  the  great- 
est liars  and  rascals  in  the  province,  by  a  man  who 
had  suffered  by  his  knavery. 

This  leads  me  to  another  distinctive  feature  of 
The  Gentleman,  as  that  character  is  understood  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  He  must  possess  the 
abUity  of  getting  into  debt.  "  He  a  gentleman  I " 
said  one  of  the  Five  Bloods^  in  whose  presence 
some  exact  man  of  payments  was  named  with 
honour ;  "  Why,  the  fellow  never  owed  a  hundred 
pounds  in  his  life ! "  This  "in  your  duller  Britain" 
may  be  thought  a  laughable  test  of  the  nobler 
metals  of  society.  But  when  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered a  duty  which  a  man  owes  to  his  lineage, 
to  live  beyond  his  means,  (an  Irish  way,  you  will 
say,  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  house,)  it  is 
not  so  very  absurd  after  all.  Whoever  complies 
with  such  a  usage  must  owe  many  a  hundred 
pounds ;  and  those  who  do  not  comply  with  it, 
are  cried  down  unsparingly,  as  screws,  and  fellows 

♦  Vide  Sir  Hugh  Evani  in  The  Merry  Wvoee  of  Wmdtor, 
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of  a  low  caste.    ^'  Base  is  the  slave  who  pays," 
quoth  mine  Ancient  Pistol. 

The  late  Lord  C.  was  a  finishid  gentleman,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word ;  and,  indeed,  in  another 
■ense  too.  For  many  years  hefore  his  exit,  he 
owed  more  than  the  fee  and  inheritance  of  all  his 
demesnes  could  have  been  told  for  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Yet  he  managed  to  rub  on,  under  the 
pretiige  of  a  title,  and  to  fare  sumptuously  to  the 
last.  I  believe  they  found  it  hard  enough  to  buiy 
him  though,  the  undertaker  being  a  morose  fellow, 
and  refusing  to  take  his  lordship's  word  for  the 
price  of  the  coffin.  But  up  to  that  time,  he  wanted 
nothing  that  luxury  could  demand. 

Some  familiar  friends,  seated  round  his  festive 
board,  ventured  once,  while  the  claret  was  going 
round,  to  remonstrate  against  such  extravagance. 
They  wanted,  they  said,  no  costly  wines  to  lure 
theui  to  his  table,  but  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  vin  du  pojfty  the  refined  dew  of  his 
tributary  mountains. 

"  I  know  all  that,  my  dear  friendsi"  said  the 
worthy  peer ;  '^  and  nothing  would  delight  me 
more  than  to  regale  you  with  whisky-punch,  if  I 
could  ;  but,  then,  consider  ike  expense  of  It." 

'^The  expense!"  cried  the  astonished  guests, 
holding  up  tiieir  bumpers  of  Chateau  Margaux. 

^  Yes,  the  expense.  Where  are  the  lemons  to  come 
from  1    Ready  money  for  lemons  would  break  me." 

Another  necessary  test  of  a  gentleman  is,  that 
of  being  fit  to  be  shot  at  from  a  pistol  at  twelve 
paces.  That  he  be  willing  to  fight  upon  worthy 
provocation,  is  something ;  but  it  is  not  enough  ; 
many  are  ambitious  of  that  honour  without  being 
privileged  to  enjoy  it.  They  must  be  meet  to  be 
met  before  they  can  demand  a  meeting. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  be  too  nice 
on  points  of  heraldry,  if  a  challenge  has  been  pro- 
voked. Old  Grattan  s  answer  to  those  friends  who 
chid  him  for  condescending  to  fight  with  Gifford, 
the  Thersites  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry  :  *^  I  never  in- 
sulted any  man  I  would  not  fight."  So,  more 
recently,  that  Cock  of  the  North,  the  Father  of  the 
North  East  Bar,  being  aggrieved  by  the  attacks  of 
a  Dublin  paper,  made  inquiries  about  the  editor; 
and,  having  found  that  he  was  ^'  enough  of  a  gen- 
tleman for  his  purpose,"  sent  a  friend  to  request 
his  attendance  in  the  Phcenix  Park.  Strange 
enough,  that*  friend,  the  hostile  messenger,  was 
the  same  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  already  mentioned,  and 
who,  on  a  late  occasion,  so  very  properly  declined 
a  similar  invitation. 

The  world,  however,  is  growing  wiser,  and  more 
moral,  on  this  subject  every  day.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
has  not  lowered  himself  in  the  social  scale  by 
rejecting  the  mad  cartel  of  the  Attorney-general ; 
nor  does  Mr.  Holmes,  I  am  sure,  now  consider  the 
editor  of  the  PilU  less  of  a  gentleman,  because  he 
did  not  answer  his  call  to  the  Fifteen  Acres.  It 
would  be  much  better,  to  be  sure,  if  those  who  will 
not  fight,  would  refrain  their  lips  from  abusive 
or  irritating  language.  But  abuse  without  homi- 
cide is  not  so  infamous  as  when  it  is  ^'overlaced 
with  the  blood"  of  the  injured  party.  People  are 
beginning  to  understand  this ;  and  therefore  the 


fighting  test  is  looked  upon  as  a  rather  equivocal 
mode  of  proving  respectability.  Still,  however,  its 
negative  force  remains.  He  who  could  not  be  shot 
with  honour  by  a  gentleman  has  no  business  to 
think  of  riding  a  race  with  one.  But  the  Galway 
jury  decided,  toUden  verbis^  that  it  would  be  no 
disgrace  to  any  gentleman  to  shoot  Mr.  Kelly; 
and  consequently  his  character  standa  hencefoiih 
perfectly  dear  from  all  derogation. 

It  is  a  question  undecided  yet  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  whether  a  gentleman  can  be  engaged  in 
the  business  of  education,  either  as  a  schoolmaster 
or  a  private  tutor.  Aa  for  an  uaher,  aneh  a  char- 
acter  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all;  much  lest 
spoken  to.  The  memory  of  Eugene  Aram  is  in^t 
famous  more  than  that  of  any  other  murderer, 
because  he  was  an  usher.  It  is  considered  more 
reputable  to  break  stones  on  the  highway-side 
than  to  hammer  the  accidence,  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  into  the  heads  of  the  rising  generation. 
A  riding-master  is  a  prince  to  the  usher  of  a  schooL 
The  very  name  of  the  latter  is  so  odious  to  ears 
polite,  that  it  has  been  mystified  under  the  more 
general  appellation  of  assistant.  An  usher,  by 
confession,  is  now  as  rare  as  the  title  of  apothecary 
or  butcher  over  a  shop-door  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  latter  are  all  victuallers  and  chymists ;  and 
the  usher  takes  refuge  from  the  obloquy  of  his 
calling  in  a  participle. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  condition  of 
a  private  tutor  in  a  gentlenum's  family  be  not  still 
more  deplorable.  Snubbed  in  the  parlour,  flouted 
by  the  kitchen,  laughed  at  by  his  pupils,  cut  dead 
by  the  young  ladies,  and  tiie  butt  of  perpetual 
side-wind  rebufia  and  admonitions  from  their 
mamma,  he  is  yet  a  happy  man  if,  on  settling  day, 
he  be  not  cheated  of  half  his  stipulated  and  hard- 
earned  stipend,  by  the  respectable  head  of  the 
house.  The  dancing-master^^that  welcome  and 
privUeged  buffoon — assumes  a  condescending  air 
in  speaking  to  him ;  and  even  the  itinerant  hair- 
dresser looks  at  him  with  an  outrageous  eye  of 
commiseration,  as  who  should  say,  ^'Poor  fellow, 
I  feel  for  you." 

If,  in  addition  to  all  these,  there  be  an  old 
maiden  aunt  in  the  circle,  then  is  the  tutor's  cup 
of  bliss  brimfuL  For  she  will  either  insult  him 
hourly  in  terms  of  bitter  contempt,  or  else  she  will 
make  love  to  him :  and  whether  she  falls  upon 
him  as  a  biting  Scylla,  or  as  a  devouring  Charybdis, 
'tis  alike  uncomfortable. 

Even  the  country  people  regard  the  profession 
of  a  teacher,  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  with 
undissembled  scorn.  In  their  opinion,  a  gentleman 
<<  demanes"  himself  by  accepting  the  highest  en- 
dowment connected  with  education.  When  an 
Irish  lady  of  high  birth  married  the  head-master 
of  Harrow  School,  the  disgrace  was  acutely  felt  by 
many  a  dependent  crone,  who  would  have  illumi- 
nated her  wigwam  with  pride  had  the  brid^room 
been  Lord  William  Paget.  "An  ould  school- 
masther,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  designate  the 
object  of  her  choice,  was  such  a  yokefellow  as  they 
could  scarcely  tolerate  for  a  child  of  their  own ; 
but  to  think  of  such  a  match  for  a  daughter  of  a 
noble  house  was  beyond  all  Irish  patience. 
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The  contempt  of  men  who  live  by  their  learning 
Bometimes  shows  itself  in  a  Indlcrous  manner. 
The  late  Mr.  S— — ,  a*  fellow  of  the  University, 
who  thought  no  small  beer  of  himself,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  partner  in  a  quadrille 
handed  to  her  seat,  in  the  middle  of  the  set,  by  an 
angry  griffin  of  a  mother,  because,  as  she  declared 
aloud,  she  **  had  no  notion  to  permit  one  of  her 
young  leedies  to  stand  weea-a-wee  to  a  tuthorer  of 
the  College." 

There  is  but  one  palliative  of  these  absurdities : 
they  can  rarely  be  attributed  to  ingratitude. 

Whether  an  attorney  is  a  gentleman  or  not  de- 
pends much  upon  the  quality  of  his  practice :  not 
the  moral  quality,  for  that  has  nothing  to  say  to 
the  question;  but  the  class  of  suitors  he  is  em- 
ployed by,  and  the  sort  of  business  for  which 
they  use  him.  If  he  be  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  equity  suits,  he  is  a  gentleman  by 
rank.  If  he  be  a  practitioner  at  common  law, 
he  is  a  gentleman  by  courtesy.  But  if  his  busi- 
ness lie  at  quarter-sessions,  or  on  the  crown  side 
of  assize  courts^  he  is  only  a  gentleman  by  act 
of  Parliament.  Lord  Anglesey,  when  he  was 
Lord  Lieutenant,  put  the  whole  profession,  as 
it  is  sometimes  proudly  called,  into  tiie  same  sack, 
and  ordered  attorneys  of  all  sorts  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  levees  at  the  Castle.  But  this  was  an 
invidious  distinction  to  make,  considering  the  in- 
discriminate nature  of  a  gatiiering  at  the  Irish 
court.  The  attorneys  are  not  a  fraternity  to  be 
essOy  discomfited  or  abashed.  Expellca  ^rcd^-^ 
you  know  the  rest.  They  came  to  the  Castle,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters ;  and  the  question  of  their  admissibility 
was  at  length  happily  set  at  rest  by  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant marrying  the  daughter  of  one  of  them. 

One  hears  much  of  the  "Grentlemen  of  the  Press," 
and  their  ^'Fourth  Estate ;"  which,  however,  not 
being  an  estate  of  inheritance,  some  have  doubted 
if  they  be  gentlemen  at  alL  Their  occupation 
certainly  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  character  ; 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  it  is  a  passport  into  the  very  highest 
circles.  Perhaps  it  may  be^  in  some  degree,  their 
own  fault  that  their  company  is  not  so  highly  prized 
or  courted  here.    The  French  satirist  has  said*- 

C'est  nn  manvais  metier,  que  celoi  de  m^dire. 

The  personalities  in  which  their  aigument  is  too 
often  lost,  and  the  small  account  they  seem  to  set 
by  the  plain  tmth,  when  the  purpose  of  a  party 
cannot  be  served  by  it,  have  brought  an  honour- 
able  calling  into  disrepute.  Thus  they  degrade 
themselves  firom  the  rank  and  dignity  of  censors, 
who  might  command  general  respect^  to  that  of 
lictors,  prepared  to  execute  the  vengeance  or  gra- 
tify the  malice  of  their  patrons. 

But  although  writers  for  the  daOy  press,  of  all 
political  hues  and  complexions,  are  unhappily 
prone  thus  to  pervert  an  engine  which  might  be, 
in  carefol  hands,  inferior  to  the  pulpit  alone  as  an 
agent  of  moral  and  social  improvement ;  they  are 
as  good  gentlemen,  if  not  better,  than  numbers  of 
dainty  and  conceited  prigs  who  affect  to  despise 
them.    Your  sgavant^  who  has  once  in  a  way  been 


admitted  to  fill  an  unreadable  corner  of  a  review, 
tosses  the  head  at  a  writer  of  paragraphs,  just  as 
Tommy  Moore  might  be  supposed  to  do  (but  would 
not  do  it)  at  a  street  ballad-singer.  The  barrister, 
of  a  term  old,  counts  it  a  brighter  thing  to  draw  a 
declaration  on  a  bill  of  exchange  than  to  produce 
the  leadmg  article  of  The  Times;  and  your 
<*unco  guid  Christian,"  though  he  will  slip  a  sly 
paragraph,  to  answer  his  own  ends,  into  the  letter- 
box, scowls  at  an  editor,  like  Jack  Cade  (the  com- 
parison is  orthodox)  frowning  at  the  Clerk  of 

Chatham. 

Cobbett's  sneering  attacks  upon  "the  Repor- 
thers"  tended  much  to  prejudice  the  world  against 
them ;  and,  truth  to  say,  the  tribe  who  provoked 
his  gall  were  a  strange,  impertinent,  vulgar  crew. 
They  had  a  club  at  that  time  in  London,  which 
was  hermetically  sealed  against  such  public  writers 
as  could  not  prove  themselves  genUemen  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  university  degree.  That  stamp 
\f  as  indispensable  to  satisfy  them  that  there  could 
be  any  "gowd"  in  the  man ;  though  thi^  should 
have  known— none  better— that  it  is  often  used  to 
give  currency  to  pinchbeck.  Cobbett  himself 
would  have  been  blackballed  had  he  sought  ad- 
mission amongst  those  "learned  Thebans ;"  and  the 
great  Captain  (Sterling,  I  mean,  not  Wellington) 
would  have  fared  no  better. 

The  graduate  gentry,  however,  form  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  present  efiective  force  of  our  diur- 
nalpress.  The  leadingjoumalsofthe  [Irish]  capital 
are  in  the  hands  of  men,  "  mat  of  whom,  it  is  true, 
have  had  mothers"  as  Counsellor  Tim  Doolan  said 
to  a  Cork  jury,*  but  not  one  of  them  (unless,  per- 
adventure,  it  may  be  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Freeman's 
Journal)  can  boast  an  Alma  Mater.    They  are 
self-taught  men ;  and  to  this  day  more  than  one 
of  the  corps  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  "  treading  upon 
the  Greek  and  Roman  grammar.'' 
'  I  may  tell  you  something  more  about  that  here- 
after ;  but  it  is  more  pat  to  our  present  subject  to 
affirm,  which  I  do  confidently,  that  "The  Gentle- 
men  of  the  Press"  in  Ireland  are  gentlemen,  and 
that  they  have  the  means  at  their  fingers'-ends,  if 
they  had  but  the  will  and  the  virtue,  to  raise  them- 
selves to  a  very  high  degree  upon  our  social  scale. 
We  will  pass  now  to  a  more  ambitious  class 
than  any  we  have  yet  referred  to  among  the  great 
untitied.    These  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  naming 
the.  castellated  gentry  of  Ireland.     They  reside  in 
castles,  or  in  houses  contiguous  to  what  are  called 
casties ;  and,  by  means  of  that  location,  acquire 
for  themselves,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  country, 
a  distinction  ahnost  baronial.     For  a  gentieman 
so  situated  has  but  to  caU  his  dwelUng  after  his 
castie,  and  liis  castie  after  himself,  and  he  at  once 
stands  out  the  very  head  and  front  of  his  name,  to 
whom  the  whole  tribe  of  synonymous  mortals  will 
appear  to  do  homage  for  the  bread  they  eat  and  for 
the  air  they  breathe.                                     v.,    t 
The  patient  reader  will  bear  with  me  while  I 
illnstrate  tiiis  variety  of  the  class  "  gentieman, 
with  an  authentic  history. 


•  "  And,  g«itt«n«ir  «"d  Tim,  dmloying  a  jeiy  a 
mdkorcWef,  «  my  client  had  a  mother.  Gentimen- 
ffcerapaii$eofirre8i>tihlepathoB,);moat  of  you  have 


handkerchi 
(after  a  pause 
mothers !  ^* 


had 
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There  was  in  our  Uiiiverbity,  among  the  gra- 
duates of  a  certain  year  which  my  rheumatic  l^ones 
quail  to  rememher,  a  youth  from  the  West,  who 
had  a  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  the  world 
all  before  him.  The  learned  professions  were  open 
to  him ;  but  he  aspired  not  to  distinction  through 
the  rugged  and  uncertain  paths  of  law,  physic,  or 
divinity.  He  did  not  want  to  expend  his  ready 
cash  in  dinners  to  attorneys,  or  in  setting  himself 
up  as  a  country  curate.  Nature  had  given  him  an 
athletic  frame,  a  florid  complexion,  and  a  pair  of 
fine  blue  eyes,  which  a  female  cousin  of  his,  a 
Galway  lady,  had  assured  him  would  be  utterly 
thrown  away  in  this  poor  country.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  University  had  set  its 
stamp  to  his  attractions,  to  carry  them  off  to  a 
market,  where  people  can  afford  to  pay  for  such 
luxuries.  But  before  his  departure,  having 
heard  much  of  the  sound  practical  wisdom  of  my 
good  friend,  Billy  Sheridan,  he  solicited  an  in- 
terview, in  order  to  obtain  his  advice  and  im- 
structions  upon  the  best  way  of  setting  about  the 
enterprise.  Billy  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
novelty  of  the  application  ;  but,  putting  the 
gravest  face  he  could  upon  the  matter,  set  himself 
down  to  improve  so  excellent  an  occasion  of  tlie 
very  kind  of  fun  in  which  he  most  delighted  ;  the 
fun  of  fooling  a  vain-glorious  coxcomb  to  the  top 
of  his  bent.  He  began,  therefore,  by  requiring  the 
most  unreserved  candour,  both  as  to  the  motives 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  visiter ;  and  thus  ex- 
torted such  a  revelation  of  folly,  credulity,  and 
meanness,  as  never  before  had  been  voluntarily 
made  to  any  but  a  priest  in  orders. 

The  object  of  the  young  man,  as  confessed  by  him- 
self, was  to  entrap  some  English  lady  of  fortune,  by 
his  personal  a^refnms^  on  which  he  greatly  valued 
himself ;  and,  by  exaggerated  representations  of  his 
affairs  and  connexions,  to  lure  her  into  a  marriage  ; 
which  being  accomplished,  and  her  wealth  made 
sure  of,  slie  might  afterwards  find  out  and  be  re- 
conciled to  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  it  might  please 
God. 

"The  first  thing  I  should  recommend,"  said 
Billy,  "  in  furtherance  of  your  most  laudable  pur- 
pose, would  be  a  modification  of  your.  name.  You 
are  called  Cody,  I  think?" 

The  youth  nodded  assent. 

"  An  excellent  name;  but  Codex  would  be  better; 
for  then  you  might  be  Codex  valde  deHderatus;  and 
I  advise  you  seriously  to  think  of  it.  There  is 
something  aristocratic  in  that  termination  of  a 
proper  name.  Omne  quod  exit  in  ex — You  under- 
stand ? 
,  "  Yes,*'  answered  the  booby,  "  I  do." 

''  You  do  ? "  said  Billy  to  himself,  « faith  and 
that's  more  than  I  do  ;  but,"  resuming  his  oracular 
importance,  "  you  are  now  a  Mr.  Cody :  an  Irish- 
man, it  is  plain  by  your  brogue,  and  a  strapping 
one,  as  any  one  may  see  by  your  legs.  But  *  what 
Cody?*  they  will  ask:  *  which  of  the  Codys  is 
he  ? '  Nobody  knows.  You  may  be  the  heir  of  Mrs 
Cody,  who  sold  lobsters  in  Buttermilk  Lane,  for 
aught  the  world  can  tell." 

"  Lobsters !  d — n  it,  man,  don't  be  preposterous. 
My  mother  never  sold  a  lobster  in  her  life." 


"  Well,  Tm  not  saying  she  did  ;  though,  as 
Hamlet  says,  *  I  would  she  were  as  honest  a  man  V 
But  amongst  the  indiscriminate  vulgus  of  Codrs, 
the  tongue  of  envious  malevolence  might  ascribe 
you  to  that  branch.  Now,  what  I  was  going  to 
propose  was,  that  you  should  endeavour  to  indivi- 
dualize yourself,  by  an  addition  of  some  sort.  Do 
you  know  the  Lord  Lieutenant?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bumpkin,  "  I  attinded  his 
Levee." 

**  Oh !  that  '11  do.  I  suppose,  then,  he'd  have  no 
objections  to  knight  you,  before  you  set  out  on 
this  adventure." 

"I'm  afraid  he  would  not  do  it,"  says  Cody;  "for 
when  I  stopped  to  tell  him  my  father  was  a  iinant  of 
his,  he  said,'  Pass  on.  Sir,'  in  a  voice  that  froze  me." 

"  Ah  I  no  chance  there,  then,"  said  Biilr, 
smothering  a  laugh ;  *'  but  there  are  other  ways, 
though  the  court  may  freeze  you :  frigort  teferict^ 
as  Horace  says.  Suppose,  now,  you  should  ennoble 
yourself  by  a  name  in  combination  with  the  seat 
of  your  ancestors,  like  Grey  of  Groby,  or  Coke  of 
Holkham.  By  the  bye,  in  what  name  does  the 
seat  of  your  ancestors  rejoice  ?  " 

"Sate?"  said  Cody;  "faith  and  that's  em- 
barrassing. My  father  had  a  sate  in  the  Common 
Council  of  Limerick,  as  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Brushmakers ;  and  my  uncle  sat  in  the  same 
place  for  the  Cordwainers ;  but,  beyond  them  tvo, 
I  know  of  no  anshester,  since  I  must  tell  pu  tlie 
whole  truth,  except  an  old  gentleman  that  had  ne  er 
a  sate  at  all,  but  ouly  a  stand, — an  apple-stand  atlLe 
comer  of  Baal's  Bridge." 

"  Hifmph,"  says  Billy,  "  biting  his  lips  in  a 
dangerous  manner, — "  but  what  is  the  name  of 
your  estate  ?  I  think  you  said  you  had  an  estate 
in  Galway." 

"Oh  !  Galway, — yes,  I  have  a  soart  of  an  es- 
tate there,  as  long  as  the  rent  is  paid,  and  the 
lease  holds ;  and  they  call  it  the  Moorieeny  because 
it  is  so  fioiitful  in  Bog-mould." 

"  Cocfy  of  the  MooHeen"  quoth  Billy,  ponderinc, 
"  That  won*t  do.  Is  there  nothing  connected  with 
it  out  of  which  we  could  tinker  a  name  for  you? 
What  are  its  prominent  features  ? " 

"  Why,  'tis  nothing  but  an  old  farm-house  stand- 
ing beside  a  bog,  and  close  by  the  remains  ofm 
of  those  tall,  square,  roofless  and  windowless  build- 
ings, which  they  call  castles  in  this  country. 

"And  do  you  call  that  nothing?  Tell  me  at 
once,  is  that  ruin  upon  your  tenement  ? 

"  Yes,  without  a  doubt ;  I  pay  rent  for  it ;  m 
my  cows  take  shelter  on  its  muddy  floor,  from  tbs 
storms." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  cried  Billy,  « let  me  congra- 
tulate you.  Foila  unfait  accompli.  Out  of  Uiat 
ruin  we  will  build  you  a  name,  a  foitune,  and  a 
wife.  Why  what  a  number  of  our  Irish  gojtry 
have  made  themselves  a  distinctive  and  ennobiJDg 
nomenclature  from  just  such  another  poesessio  . 
Let  one  of  those  queer  old  cow-house  edifices,-wr 
whatever  they  were  in  days  of  yow>  ^^^Y  ^, 
convertible  to  no  other  purpose,— let  one  of  inm 
8t4nd  within  a  gentleman's  bounds,  and  be  m 
only  to  build  a  cottage  of  two  storeys  up  alongs' 
of  it,  to  make  himself  a  member  of  the  casfeiiarw 
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noblesse.    Now,  what  is  to  hinder  your  sinking  the 
MQorieen9 

•*  I  wish  I  could,"  said  Cody,  interpreting  the 
words  literally,  and  as  Smith  of  Deanston  might 
judge,  wisely.  "  I  wish  I  could ;  but  I  fear  I 
should  first  sink  in  it  myselh" 

**  Nay,  down  with  you  to  the  haunches,  if  your 
heart  be  faint.  But  as  you  hope  to  rise  by  the 
opinions  of  deluded  women,  sink  it  you  must,  to 
the  Antipodes.  Perish  for  ever  that  base  Moeotian 
name,  and  call  your  place  Castle  Cody." 

*<  Oh,  bother,  man,"  said  the  half-flattered,  half- 
vexed  lord  of  the  lofty  cow-house.  "  The  whole 
country  would  laugh  at  that." 
•  "Well,  and  what  harm  will  thatdoj^ou?  I 
suppose  you  don't  want  to  go  a- wife-hunting  in 
Gal  way  or  thereabouts.    Eh  ?" 

"  Oh  no,^-decidediy  not." 

"  Well  then,  .let  the  whole  country  laugh  ; 
though  it  should  be  pretty  well  tii'ed  of  laughing 
at  such  things  by  this  time  of  day.  The  novelty 
is  laid  asleep  long  ago,  and  so,  one  might  expect,  is 
the  fun.  But  your  land  lies  in  England;  and 
they  won't  laugh  there,  I  promise  you,  when  you 
present  yourself,  not  as  a  Mr.  Cody  from  Ireland, 
but  as  Cody  of  Castle  Cody.  My  dear  friend,  the 
alliteration  of  that  name,  with  those  legs  of  yours, 
(in  those  days  men  wore  tighU^)  and  that  patrician 
hook  of  your  nose,  will  be  worth  more  than  all  the 
acres  of  Moorieen  in  the  province  of  Connaught." 

•*  Yes,"  said  Cody,  "  I  do  not  doubt  but  there  ijs 
much  in  what  you  say.  At  the  Tipperary  Assizes, 
the  cryer  called  a  juror  to  the  box  as  Philip 
Fogarty,  of  Castle  Fogarty,  in  the  Barony  of  Elio- 
garty ;"  *  and  the  crowd  fell  back,  as  if  they  would 
have  backed  themselves  through  the  very  walls  of 
the  court,  to  let  the  owner  of  so  large  a  name  pass 
by.  I  was  awestruck  myself,  when  I  looked  upon 
Fogarty  of  Castle  Fogarty." 

*'  rU  warrant  ye  were  ;  and  what  will  it  be  in 
England,  where  they  know  nothing  about  castles, 
except  such  as  Warwick  castle,  or  the  like  ?  The 
castle,  then,  is  settled.  You  are  now  Cody  of 
Castle  Cody  V 

Cody  nodded  complacently,  and  his  nose  became 
twice  as  hooked  as  before. 

"  Let  ns  now  see,"  said  Billy,  inwardly  chuck- 
ling to  behold  the  whole  gudgeon  hooked  as  well 
as  his  nose, — "  if  we  cannot  do  something  more  for 
you.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Cody  of  Castle  Cody." 

^  Not  that  I  should  know  that  as  well  as  your- 
self, or  even  better.  But  I  want  the  name  you  go 
by  in  the  Catechism  ? " 

"  Jeremiah." 

"  Jeremiah ! — Jeremiah  Cody  I  Oh,  by  Jupiter 
Aramon,  no  go.  Jerry  would  pull  down  all  that 
Cody  could  build  up  ;  ay  more, — the  very  castle 
itself  would  topple  on  its  owner's  head.  Jerry 
must  positively  be  buried  in  the  Moorieenr 

"  Surely  you  would  not  have  me  give  the  lie  to 
my  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  take  a  name 
they  never  gave  me  1" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  would,  though,  if  it  were  at  all 
necessary.    But  I  see  no  occasion  for  that  at  pre- 


sent.  You  must  abjure  Christian  names  entirely. 
That  is  the  newest  old  distinction  going.  It  proves 
descent  from  the  ancient  Phrygians  or  Milesians, 
who  possessed  this  country  ages  before  such  a  thing 
as  a  Christian  name  was  known  in  the  world." 

The  fortune-hunter  gaped,  but  could  not  speak ; 
while  Billy  ran  on  breast-high — "  The  Greeks,  the 
iirst  gentlemen  in  the  world,  had  no  double  names. 
There  was  Alcibiades,  the  very  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form ;  nobody  tliought  of  put- 
ting his  Christian  name  on  the  back  of  a  letter 
thus — ^"  Jeremiah  Alcibiades,  Esq.,  Parthenon 
Parade  ;  but  he  was  Alcibiades  and  nothing  more." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Cody  ;  and  Homer  too,  with 
Agamemnon  and  Patroclus,  and  all  those  nobs,— - 
they  all  had  but  a  name  a- piece." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  You're  a  classical  man,  I  see. 
The  only  prefix  any  one  of  them  assumed,  was  the 
article — o" 

«  Ho  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  definite  article  ;  and  I  would  have  you 
do  the  same." 

«  What !  call  myself  Ho  Codjf  ?" 

Billy  laughed  outright. 

"No,  thou  exasperator  of  aitches,"  he  said; 
"  but  O'Cody,  if  you  please ;  and  The  O'Cody,  an 
thou  love  me." 

"  The  O^ Cody  P*  expostulated  the  astonished  cas^ 
tellan.  "  The  OCody  of  Castle  Cody  f  Ah,  now, 
Mr.  Sderidan,  none  of  your  nonsense." 

"  You  may  call  it  nonsense,  if  you  will,"  said 
Billy,  with  an  air  of  displeasure ;  "  but,  let  me 
tell  you.  Sir,  that  to  be  one  of  the  The^Sy  in  the 
present  age,  is  next  to  blood-royal.  If  you  are  a 
"  The,"  there  can  be  no  other  gentleman  of  your 
name  but  his  gentility  is  reflected  from  you.  All 
the  Codys  will  be  emanations  from  "  The  0*Cocfy," 
It  is  a  lofty  and  ancient  title,  far  beyond  your  Sir 
Jerrys  or  Sir  Toms  ;  and,  what  is  no  small  con- 
sideration, it  costs  nothing.  No  fees  to  Sir  William 
Betham ;  no  kissing  hands,  or  bending  the  knee 
to  arrogant  Viceroys.  Waller  of  Suffolk  Street 
will  do  it  all  for  half-a-crown.  It  is  but  order  a 
pack  of  visiting-cards  from  him,  and  in  an  hour's 
time  you  are 
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"  There,"  he  added,  rapidly  sketching  the  thing 
with  a  pencil,  "  there  is  your  patent  for  you." 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  be  a  great  man !"  exclaimed 
The  aCody. 

"  Qtuzntuld  sapientid  mysHfieatur  mundusT* 
grunted  Billy.  "  But  more  than  all,"  he  continued, 
"  you  not  only  secure  distinction  for  yourself,  by 
this  cheap  and  easy  method,  above  all  other  arti- 
culate men — ^you  actually  confer  a  title  upon  your 
lady  also,  an  unbought  and  atti-active  title,  whicli 
gives  her  precedence  in  society,  and  is  recognised 
even  at  the  court." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  wife-trapper,  "  that  i-^  a 
most  interesting  fact ;  pray,  explain  it." 
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^  Hear  me  then  for  my  eanse,"  answered  Billy. 
«  The  wife  of  a  "The"  is  a  "Madame;"  and  by 
that  name  is  annonnced  at  the  Drawing*Rooms  in 
theCasUe.  The  wife  of  an"  O,"  without  a  "The," 
is  a  simple  "  Mrs."  I  need  not  point  out  to  a  man 
of  your  discernment,  what  a  mighty  difference 
thei-e  must  be,  enfaU  de  cofuequmee,  between  Mar 
dame  (/GocfyKad  plainJfrf.  Oocfy. 

"  And  do  you  really  advise  me,"  said  the  dis- 
honest oaf,  "  to  unchristen  myself  ?  * 

"  Advise  you  ?  To  be  sure  I  do ;  and  if  that 
wont  do,  I  command  you.  'Tis  a  pity,  however^ 
that  you  're  not  a  Darmody." 

"  Why  a  Darmody  r 

"  Because,  then,  we  might  make  a  prince  of  you. 
"The  Prince  of  Kilmaquid"  is  of  the  Darmodys,and 
we  might  borrow  his  principality  for  a  month  or  two. 
Then  you  could  undertake  to  create  the  fortunate 
female  a  Serene  Highness ;  but  "  The  O'Cody  "  is 
very  good,  with  youreyeB,andthatnoble  proboscis." 

I  must  here  vindicate  my  friend  Billy  against 
the  imputation  of  wilfully  aiding  the  base  design 
which  had  been  submitted  to  him.  He  viewed  tihe 
schemer  and  his  plans  with  manly  soom,  and  was 
solely  anxious  te  urge  him  to  expose  himself  to 
merited  ridicule.  For  it  never  entered  into  his 
thoughts  that  any  one  could  be  the  dupe  of  such  a 
transparent  ass.  But  little  he  knew  "  the  bent  of 
woman's  fantasy,"  or  the  power  which  such  fresh* 
coloured,  half-witted,  unprincipled  fellows  as  The 
(/Cody,  can  wield  over  that  confiding  sex. 

The  die  was  cast.  The  self-made  **  The  "  took 
himself  to  the  great  mart  of  impudent  pretensions 
and  broad  shoulders ;  and  soon  finding  a  yotmg 
person  to  his  mind,  vowed  that  he  would  make 
her  sole  lady  of  his  heart  and  ea&$le.  Relying  on 
his  professions,  she  left  her  father  s  house,  a  most 
comfortable  one,  in  Grosvenor  Place,  in  full  posses- 
sion (as  she  thought)  of  one  of  those  valuable 
chattels,  and  entirely  confiding  that  she  should, 
ere  long,  traverse  the  long  galleries  and  wainscoted 
halls  of  the  other. 

Night  had  turned  the  green  isle  to  black  before 
the  last  stage  of  their  long  journey  was  accom- 
plished ;  but  the  way  was  lit  up  with  innumer- 
able wisps  of  straw,  streaming  in  the  desert  air. 
These  were  borne  along  by  the  vassals  of  the  estate; 
and  the  fair  stranger  was  startled  by  the  naked 
fact  revealed  to  her,  as  they  ran  screaming  and 
capering  beside  the  carriage,  that  the  whole  party 
were  without  shoes  or  stockings ;  some  of  them 
hatless,  and  more  than  one,  like  Shakspere's  last 
stage  of  manhood,  "sans  everything."  Recollect- 
ing, however,  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  most  classical  authorities,  in  print  and  on  can- 
vass, represent  the  people  as  going  without 
breeches,  she  thought  the  custom  of  her  newly- 
adopted  country  might  enjoin  a  similar  abnegation 
of  neat's  leather.  On  she  went,  therefore,  rumin- 
ating on  these  traits  of  national  diversity,  until 
the  whole  cort^f<  came  to  a  halt  by  the  roadside. 


They  had  arrived  opposite  "The  castle ;"  anul 
were  delayed,  through  the  neglect  of  the  porter, 
who  ought  to  have  opened  a  gap  through  the  stone 
fence  for  the  entrance  of  the  carriage.  "  To  go  all 
the  way  round  by  the  gate,  at  that  hour,"  as  the 
lord  of  the  castle  very  truly  and  considerately  re- 
marked, "  would  have  been  too  fatiguing."  They 
remained  where  they  were,  therefore,  patiently, 
until  the  breach  was  declared  to  be  practicable ; 
and  then  the  vehicle,  partly  dragged  by  the  horses, 
as  they  floundered  amongst  the  loose,  round  stones, 
and  partly  shoved  and  spoked  up  by  the  shouting 
cataUms  in  the  rear,  made  a  lurch,  Uke  a  stout 
ship  passing  over  the  breakers,  and  was  safely  de- 
posited in       4he  Pari, 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  cried  the  young  bride,  half  terri- 
fied, but  still  nothing  doubting,  "is  this  what  you 
call  a  hauling  home  ?  " 

" It  is  so,  Madame;*  answered  The  aOody ;  "I 
hope  you  like  it?" 

And  now  for  the  castle.  She  was  not  altogether 
so  sanguine  as  to  expect  it  would  be  such  a  pile  as 
Warwick  castle.  But,  like  the  Irishman  in  the 
tavern,  who  called  for  a  Welsh  rabbit,  in  full  eon* 
fidence  that  it  must  be  a  rabbit  at  all  events,  with 
two  legs,  two  arms,  and  a  back,  she  had  no  doubt 
that  there  must  be  a  veritable  castle, 

«  Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees ;" 
and  that  she  should  pass  under  its  venerable  arch* 
way,  and  be  led  to  its  principal  apartment  through 
a  hall  hung  round  with  ancient  armour,  Irish 
pikes,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  antediluvian  elk. 

On  went  the  carriage,  with  no  easy  motion, 
across  the  uneven  turf  of  the  Moorieen  ;  and  as  it 
went,  a  glimpse  was  obtained,  by  strawlight,  of 
the  <4sile,  "bosomed  high  in" — ^broad-leafed  ivy, 
a  picturesque  and  graceful  evergreen,  which  grows 
in  wondrous  profusion  in  Ireland.  There  is  no 
occasion  at  all  t9  sing  to  the  woodman  to  "  spare 
that  tree ;  **  for  the  gentlemen  have  a  religion  about 
it.  In  no  exigency  have  they  been  known  to  turn 
its  timber  into  cash.  But  as  to  every  other  speci- 
men of  the  arboTfium  Hibernicum  which  had  once 
flourished  there,  unless  it  might  be  an  elder-bush 
peeping  over  the  battlements,  it  seemed  as  if  some 
petrifying  tornado  had  passed  through  the  whole 
district  round  about,  and  hardened  the  forest  into 
the  gray  and  fantastic  masses  of  limestone  that 
cumbered  the  ground. 

A  screech-owl,  scared  by  the  lights  sainted  the 
h3rmeneal  procession  when  it  passed  ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  fair  but  too  credulous 
daughter  of  the  Saxon,  now  **  Madame  iJtCody  of 
Castle  Cod^y  was  handed  by  her  rni«-love,  into  the 
small  parlour  of  a  tenement,  which  her  father^s 
gamekeeper  would  have  disdained  to  inhabit. 

There  she  sits  and  puzzles  herself,  as  often  as 
her  dear-bought  article  of  a  husband  struts  across 
the  floor,  to  find  out  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  prefixed  to  this  disquisition—"  W^at  tea 
QentUman  ?  " 
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**  A  Plba  for  Woman";  not  by  errant  knight 
with  lance  in  rest,  rowed  to  high  devoirs  to  **  the 
peacock  and  the  ladies  ;"  not  bj  courteons  min- 
strel, singing  rare  ditties  to  their  bright  eyes  and 
doTo-like  gentleness ;  not  by  modem  bard  insult- 
ing while  he  flatters  the  sex,  is  this  stont  plea  main- 
tained, but  by  a  cultivated  and  independently- 
thinking  woman  for  her  sex,  which  she  considers 
either  positively  wronged  by  Man,  or  in  a  false 
social  position. 

Burns  rhym< 


^  A'e  night  at  tea  began  a  plea ; 

and  we  all  know  how  that  ominous  plea  termi- 
nated; though  the  wisest  among  us  cannot  yet 
foresee  the  whole  of  its  mighty  results  to  the 
human  race.  That  Plea  which  Mrs.  Reid  opens, 
is  hardly  less  pregnant  with  mighty  consequences; 
for  what  immediately  concerns  the  one  half  of 
mankind — the  women — ^must  have  a  vast  influence 
upon  the  whole  species,  whether  for  good  or  ill. 

The  Plea  which  Mrs.  Reid  urges,  is  far  from 
being  novel  in  England.  It  has  been  maintained, 
chiefly  by  women,  though  eminent  men  also, 
philosophers  and  wits,  to  take  antipodes,  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  have 
taken  it  up.  Mrs.  Macaulay  flung  her  female 
gauntlet  into  the  arena  sixty  years  since.  Mary 
Wolstoncraft  followed  as  the  eloquent  and  fearless 
champion  of  *'  The  Rights  of  Women.''  In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  French  Revolution — now 
half  a  century  ago— she  addressed  Talleyrand, 
the  ex-bishop  of  Autun,  as  the  determined  and 
uncompromising  advocate  of  her  sex :  contending 
that,  in  the  general  emancipation  of  society  from 
the  civil  bondageof  ages,  women  should  participate ; 
and  that  the  mass  of  Frenchmen,  who  then  for  the 
first  time  claimed  to  be  free,  and  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves,  should,  in  common  justice,  ap- 
prove of  the  same  liberty  being  extended  to  that 
half  of  the  rational  creation,  hitherto  held  in  civil 
and  political  thraldom.  Miss  Martineau  has  said 
something  precisely  similar  of  the  assertors  of 
American  Independence,  the  framers  of  the  origi- 
nal American  Constitution;  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  contained  in  the  famous 
I>eclaration  of  Rights.  If  it  be  seriously  asked 
how  such  monstrous  exceptions  are  practically 
made  as  the  whole  of  the  women  and  the  people 
of  colour  of  Free  Republican  America,  a  reply 
-vrould  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  by  a  Republi- 
can statesman. 

Modem  female  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the 
sex,  though  contending  for  the  principles  of  Mary 
AVolstoncraft,  are  either  ignorant  that  they  are 
hen^  or  else  are  afraid  to  use  a  name  which  pre- 
jndice  has  covered  with  unmerited  obloquy.  Wo- 
men dread  something  they  know  not  what  in  her 
irritings ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  the  philosophy  of 
iSMTj  Wolstoncraft,  in  her  apology  for  her  sex  and 
ilie  Rights  of  Women,  is  severe  and  even  stoical.  No 
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stoic  can  more  sternly  repudiate  the  fleeting  empire 
of  personal  beauty,  or  the  fickle,  short-lived,  dis- 
turbing passion  of  youthful  love.  Her  work  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  after  she  had  bitterly 
experienced  the  miseries  too  often,  in  the  most 
powerful  minds,  attendant  on  that  fatal  passion ; 
at  a  time  when  hope  was  crushed,  or  during  the 
collapse  of  an  agonized  heart. 

"Who," — ^to  come  to  the  heart  of  her  theory,  she 
demands, — ^''who  made  man  the  exclusive  judge, 
if  woman  partake  with  him  the  gift  of  reason  ?  '* 
Man,  however,  according  to  Mrs.  Reid,  still  claims, 
whetiier  rightly  or  not,  to  be  the  exclusive  judge 
on  nearly  every  point  of  interest  to  the  species ; 
yet,  the  women — ^though  silently  and  indirectly 
— ^bome  quietly  on,  as  it  were,  with  the  stream  of 
social  improvement,  have  come  to  have  much  more 
to  say  on  topics  of  high  and  vital  interest  than  they 
ever  had  before ;  and  the  world,  we  imagine,  is 
none  the  worse  for  it.  The  last  twenty  years 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  mental  development, 
and  social  progress,  of  all  the  **  inferior  orders  of 
society : "  that  is,  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  co- 
lonies, the  working-classes  of  manufacturing  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  women,  at  least  those  of  the  middle 
rank,  in  France,  England,  and  America  : — ^we  may 
add,  of  the  whole  North  of  Europe.  The  great,  if 
silent,  change  in  the  attainments  and  knowledge, 
and  consequently  in  the  social,  if  not  civil,  posi- 
tion of  women  which  has  already  taken  place, 
portends  still  greater  changes  ;  while  it  indicates 
the  progress  already  made.  The  working-classes 
have  obtained  no  actual  extension  of  political 
privileges,  or  but  a  trifling  section  of  them  have 
been  so  fortunate ;  and  the  women  have  made 
no  apparent  approximation  to  results  which  Mrs. 
Reid  regards  as  not  more  desirable  than  just. 
But  we  think  that  she  labours  under  an  error, 
when  she  asserts  that  women,  whether  individually 
or  collectively,  have  not  influence,  nay,  a  great  and 
increasing  influence,  even  on  public  affairs.  So  now 
have  the  working-classes,  though  neither  have  they 
a  direct  voice ;  and  if  it  is  asked,  why  either  class 
— that  is  all  the  women,  and  a  great  body  of  the 
men — should  be  longer  deprived  of  political  rights, 
the  same  answer  must,  we  presume,  suffice  for 
both :  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  instructed  to 
exercise  such  rights  either  for  their  own,  or  the 
general  good.  But,  admitting  the  preponderance 
of  influence,  this  can  never,  we  confess,  counter- 
balance the  want  of  positive  rights ;  and  influence, 
often  tainted  by  the  means  of  its  acquisition,  must 
also  be  tainted  in  its  action.  The  alleged  natural 
mental  inferiority  of  women,  their  "  inaptitude," 
is  an  argument,  or  a  fallacy,  very  generally  aban- 
doned in  these  days,  so  we  shall  not  enter  upon  it. 

Some  fertile  seeds  of  truth  regarding  women 
were  long  since  scattered  abroad :  reason  has  not 
slept ;  and  opinion,  on  this  as  on  other  questions, 
advances  slowly  but  steadily,  gathering  impetus  as 
it  moves  on.  A  very  great  point  has  been  gained 
for  the  sex,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  female 
ignorance  is  neither  virtue  nor  the  safeguard  of  the 
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feminine  virtues, — if  virtues  have  sex, — and  never 
the  best  soil  in  which*  they  may  take  root  and 
flourish.  It  is  something  to  have  it  confessed  that 
knowledge  of  all  kinds — knowledge  which,  n»xt  to 
religion  and  virtue,  is  man  s  highest  good,  and 
which  is  essential  to  religion  and  virtue — ^may  co- 
exist with  the  utmost  purity  and  genuine  delicacy, 
and  even  heighten  and  reiine  the  womanly  graces. 
But  all  is  gained  when  it  is  confessed,  that  high 
mental  cultivation,  the  full  development  of  the 
reason,  and  of  every  faculty  and  affection  with 
which  God  has  gifted  the  entire  human  family,  is 
the  best  foundation  of  virtue  and  preparative  for 
happiness. 

So  great  a  change  is  wrought,  that  many  of  the 
complaints,  made  by  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  of  injus- 
tice to  her  sex,  have  little  or  no  foundation  in  our 
day.  Though  custom  still  imposes  some  useless 
fetters  on  women,  prejudice  and  opinion  no  longer 
close  the  doors  of  science  and  knowledge  against 
them ;  and  though  virtually  mere  personal  accom- 
plishments, and  the  smaller  decorative  arts,  still 
seem  to  be  held  as  the  one  thing  needful  to 
woman  in  the  few  brilliant  years  of  her  life,  the 
abstract  proposition  is  now  seldom  disputed,  that  she 
should  be  better  educated,  and  that  those  often  fri- 
volous or  mistaken,  and  always  short-lived,  how- 
ever graceful,  embellishments,  do  not  constitute  the 
education  which  women,  liJbe  metiy  require,  in  order 
to  fill  their  parts  as  rational,  social,  but,  above  all, 
immortal  beings, — like  meriy  here  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation and  preparation.  No  one  longer  says  in 
words,  though  the  opinion  is  insinuated  in  the 
charming  creations  found  in  much  fiction  and  poetry, 
that  the  main  object  of  female  education  is  to  ren- 
der women  attractive — ^for  we  must  not  say  alluring 
— to  the  nobler  sex,  for  whose  solace  their  secondary 
existence  has  been  bestowed.  Thb  is  now  con- 
sidered the  sophistry  of  the  harem,  not  the  morality 
of  the  Christian  domestic  hearth.  Not  even  are 
the  sacred  characters  of  wives  and  mothers,  nurses, 
consolers,  ministering  spirits  to  lordly  m^n,  longer 
upheld  as  the  sole  end  of  woman's  being.  Like 
men,  they  are  now  allowed,  at  least  in  words,  to 
have  an  independent,  individual  existence,  and  para- 
mount  duties  which  they  owe  to  themselves  as 
responsible  beings ;  which  duties,  rightly  understood, 
are  the  guarantee  for  the  proper  discharge  of  all 
the  relative  duties  of  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother, 
friend,  and  citizen. 

We  lay  aside  for  the  present  many  of  the  points 
that  have  been  mooted  as  to  the  respective  intellec- 
tual capacities  of  the  sexes;  content  that  no  one 
worth  taking  into  account  longer  maintains  that 
women  are  not,  like  men^  entitled  to  the  best  and 
most  careful  education  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  do  not  enjoy  it.  Systematic  education, 
vigorous  mental  discipline,  is  indeed  felt  to  be  more 
necessary  to  women  as,  by  their  condition  and  occu- 
pations in  after  life,  they  are  deprived  of  that  impor- 
tant education  which  circumstances,  and  the  colli- 
sion and  sharpening  of  the  faculties  in  the  bustle  of 
business  and  of  society,  force  in  some  degree  upon 
the  dullest  and  most  inept  of  men.  ^'  As  long  as 
boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle 
hoops  together,"  says  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 


"they  are  precisely  alike  ;"  so  are  they  at  school, 
where  custom — ^and  a  very  good  custom  it  is — 
permits  them  to  range  together  in  the  same  classes, 
learning  the  same  things ;  save,  indeed,  that  gh-ls 
often,  if  not  very  generally,  show  more  quickness 
of  parts,  and  more  industry.     But  that  short  sea- 
son of  the  elementary  school  over,  the  girl  is  con- 
signed to  her  needle,  her  toilet,  her  amusements,  and 
showy  accomplishments ;  while  the  boy,  either  at  a 
higher  kind  of  school,  at  college,  in  the  counting- 
house,  in  the  law-courts„in  parliament,  at  his  muni- 
cipal-ward meetings,  or  debating  society, — in  an 
endless  diversity  of  ways,— carries  on  and  completes 
the  education  he  began  with  the  girl.    Catch  up 
the  boys  and  girls  trundling  hoops  together,  and 
train  the  one  half  as  young  ladies,  or  "  to  a  par- 
ticular set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other 
to  an  opposite,  of  course  their  understandings  will 
differ  as  one  or  the  other  sort  of  occupation  has 
called  this  or  that  talent  into  action."    Our  reve- 
rend authority,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  we  consider  in 
this  opinion  quite  orthodox.    It  has  been  said,  and 
not  without  foundation,  that  those  women  who 
have  displayed  any  vigour  of  intellect  have  been, 
as  girls,  allowed  to  run  wild  ;  have,  in  shorty  been 
very  like  boys  in  their  tastes,  employments,  and 
amusements,  from  being  the  companions  of  boys. 
But  although  women  were  to  attain  the  solid  and 
good  preparatory  education  which  we  take  for 
granted  every  one  now  allows  they  should  have,  an- 
other and  far  more  difficult  change  in  their  condition 
is  required  to  raise  them  to  social  and  civil  equality. 
Nor  are  we  sure  that  this  grand  change  must  not 
be  preliminary  to  judicious  female  education.   It 
is  one  of  which  Mrs.  Reid  has  not  spoken,  and 
which  must  appal  many, — a  complete  revolntion, 
which  shall  place  women  of  every  rank  above 
the   necessity  of  contracting  marriages  of  con- 
venience, or  mere  mercenary  marriages;  above 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  being,  in  the   col- 
loquial phrase,  "  provided  for,*'   or  "  well   pro- 
vided for"  ;  of  obtaining  "  a  good  establishment" ; 
or  the  climax,  **  a  great  match."    This  necessity 
is  the  main  root  of  their  debasement.    By  the  pre- 
sent laws  or  customs  of  societv,  no  woman  is 
wholly  independent  of    unsuitable  or  unhappy 
marriage,  save  the  few  heiresses,  and  perhaps  well- 
conducted  clever  maid-servants.    Now,  while  this 
rule  holds,  women  must,  we  fear,  to  a  great  extent 
be  trained  to  meet  and  to  suit  their  destiny,  l^liile 
half,  or  a  great  proportion  of  the  human  race,  in 
civilized  society,  depend  for  the  very  means  of  sub- 
sistence upon  the  contingency  of  marriage,  there  can 
be  neither  civil  nor  social  equality.    Women,  there- 
fore, require  not  only  a  better  education,  but  to 
be  placed  in  circumstances  where  they  may  turn 
that  education  to  account  for  their  individual 
benefit, — like  men.    They  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  upon  themselves,  like  men,  devolves  the 
groat  duty  of  their  own  maintenance  by  their  onu 
exertions.     A  revolution  of  opinion  which  should 
make  female  labour  as  profitable  and  honourable  as 
that  of  men  ;  the  exercise  of  female  talents,  inge- 
nuity, and  mechanical  skill,  commercial  enterprise, 
or  professional  ability,  a  soui-ce  of  emolument  and 
credit,  and  a  recognised  part  of  the  social  Fvstexii, 
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contains  the  only  true  principle  of  female  emancipa- 
tion.    Give  them  by  all  means  education,  and  put 
in  the  power  of  women  of  every  rank  the  means 
of  earning  an  independent  subsistence  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  physical  and  mental  powers,  without 
encountering  conventional  scorn,  or  ignorant  con- 
tempt ;  enablethem  to  acquire  property  and  consider- 
ation in  the  same  unlimited  field  that  men  occupy — 
though  it  may  be  in  very  dififerent  lines  of  pursuit — 
and  their  emancipation  is  not  distantr    They  will, 
at  all  events,  be  placed  upon  a  nearer  footing  of 
equality  with  their  ''masters"  on  the  grand  point  of 
marriage.   We  can  see  very  little  objection  to  wo- 
men participating,  as  Mrs.  Reid  contends  they 
should,  in  the  same  political  franchises  that  men 
enjoy  :  as  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  danger  accru- 
ing to  society  from  the  increase  of  the  educated 
minds  that  watch  over,  or  have  an  active  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs  ;  while  we  see  a  positive 
and  great  injury  in  the  system  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  women,  from  having  their  minds 
stunted,  and  their  hands  tied  up,  should  remain 
for  ever  under  the  thraldom  of  the  marriage-neces- 
sity.     Why  should  not  women,  like  men,  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  assume  a  social  position 
which  should  enable  them, — ^stiU  like  men,  to  decline 
marriage,  until  free  choice,  preference,  exclusive  af- 
fection, nay,  lote — though  Mary  Wolstoncraft  dis- 
daimsthe  weakness—determined  their  fate  in  wed- 
lock. There  isnottheleast  fear  thatl  this  independence 
would  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  matrimony, 
or  that  mutual  choices  would  be  less  frequent,  though 
they  might  be  more  rational  and  happy.    It  may  be 
for  men  to  propose — this  seems  to  us  the  law  of  na- 
ture :  but  it  is  by  the  false  rule  of  man,  the  law  of 
selfishness,  vanity,  custom,  that  women  are  too  often 
condemned  not  to  reject ;  that  they  are  shut  up 
by  iron  necessity,  and  taught  to  bless  the  lot  that 
has  made  them  objects  of  envy  to  the  rest  of  their 
sex,  since  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
chosen,  however  unsuitably,  where  so  many  are 
left.    Parents  who  know  that  tliey  cannot  give 
their  daughters  independent  fortunes,  and  yet  with- 
hold the  means,  the  knowledge,  and  the  train- 
ing necessaryto  qualify  them  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  own  activity  and  resources,  contingently, 
if  not  necessarily,  entail  upon  their  female  offspring 
the  most  galling  bondage — the  necessity  of  con- 
tracting marriages  to  which  they  may  be  decidedly 
averse,  and  which,  even  in  this  shape,  may  never 
offer,— or  the  alternative  of  a  life  of  penury  and 
dependence.    And  the  very  same  parents  feel  it 
their  duty  and  pride  to  train  and  encourage  their 
sons  to  the  utmost  for  professions,  trade,  or  com- 
merce— ^never  for  marriage ;  a  fortune-hunter  be- 
ing considered  as  despicable  a  character,  as  a  for- 
tune-huntress would  be,  were  not  great  sympathy 
felt  for  the  dependent  condition  of  so  many  young 
women.    But  how  can  parents  help  themselves? 
Custom,  opinion,  and  false  pride,  are  twined  against 
them — a  triple  cord  ;  and,  above  all,  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  women  themselves.    The  men  of 
Abyssinia  did  not  need  violently  to  oppose  those 
innovating  Portuguese  missionaries  who  denounced 
polygamy ;  the  women  did  that  for  them ;  and,  with 
better  efiect,  repudiated  the  new  doctrine  of  a  man 


restraining  himself  to  one  wife,  and  thus  narrowing 
the  marriage  market.  And  the  women,  the  ladies 
of  civilized  society,  are  certainly  much  more  in- 
tolerant, or  contemptuous  of  independent  female 
industry  of  all  sorts,  from  that  of  ''the  dress- 
maker "  to  that  of  "  the  bine,*'  than  the  other  sex. 
Few  are  the  doors  open  to  female  labour  and  skilly 
and  all  are  despised  and  shunned,  virtually,  if  not 
avowedly  ;  or  regarded  as  only  fit  for  that  inferior 
class  of  women  who  have  not  been  qualified  for,  and 
therefore  should  have  no  chance  in  the  profitable  mar- 
riage mart.  Marriage  is  naturally  enough  considered 
a  monopoly  held  by  the  accomplished  young  ladies 
expressly  trained  for  that  one  end,  and  unfit  for  any 
thing  else.  What  then  is  left  for  parents  laudably 
anxious  to  maintain  their  daughters  in  their  own 
rank  in  society,  but  to  give  them  the  only  sort  of 
education  that  can  forward  these  views  ;  and  what 
for»daughters,  but  to  second  their  anxious  mothers, 
and  accomplish  by  every  means  their  brilliant 
destiny  in  "  a  good  match,"  and  by  any  means 
to  escape  the  dismal  alternative  of  poverty  and 
dependence ;  the  old  maidenhood,  and  joyless  age  of 
an  ill-educated  woman,  whose  fate  is  generally 
sealed  before  she  is  thirty  years  of  age  : — that  is, 
before  her  brothers  or  cousins  have  well  begun  to 
feel  themselves  men ;  useful,  energetic,  self-rely- 
ing, independent  men,  free  to  select  their  wives  as 
their  heart  and  judgment  dictate.  Many  girls, 
we  are  aware,  and  the  symptom  is  healthful  and 
cheering,  even  before  the  brilliant  season  of  youth 
is  over,  groan  under  their  limited  prospects  and  in- 
evitable destiny,  feel  discontented  with  their  lot, 
and  long  for  freedom  and  encouragement  to  eman- 
cipate themselves.  And  the  more  instructed  they 
are,  the  more  enlarged  their  minds,  the  more 
pungent  will  be  this  humiliating  feeling  of  the 
burthen  of  social  uselessness  and  ignominious 
dependence,  with  the  one  alternative, — ^marriage 
of  some  sort.  In  the  meanwhile  "^ho,  in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  that  sees  the  nar- 
row prospects  of  women,  can  severely  blame  the 
clever  match-making  mother,  or  yet  the  dutiful 
daughter,  with  whom  she  has  a  perfect  if  tacit 
understanding,  who  employs  every  charm  and 
every  art  to  second  the  manoeuvres  of  her  affec- 
tionate mamma,  in  cooperating  for  the  advancement 
of  the  great  purpose  of  her  life.  To  get  married, 
and  if  possible  "  well,"  which  means  richly  mar- 
ried, is  as  surely  the  trade  or  profession  of  the 
daughter,  as  law,  medicine,  the  factory,  the  church, 
the  army,  or  the  counting-house,  is  that  of  her 
brother.  It  is  her  paramount,  indeed  her  sole  ob- 
ject in  life  ;  and  her  parents  and  kindred  are  surely 
as  much  in  the  course  of  duty  and  generosity  when 
they  "  push"  her  in  this  line,  as  when  they  give 
the  young  professional  man  her  brother,  a  friendly 
start  or  lift.  When  will  society  begin  to  perceive 
that  a  false  principle  is  acted  upon  ;  or  that  how- 
ever just  it  may  once  have  been,  the  matrimonial 
market  is  now  completely  overstocked  ;  that  there 
is  a  glut  of  beautiful  girls,  trained  merely  to 
captivate  lovers,  and  minister  to  husbands ;  to 
nurse  babies,  and  regulate  domestic  affairs  ;  that 
"  woman's  sphere"  of  usefulness  must  be  widened ; 
and  above  all,  that  her  fitness  for  other  duties  re- 
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lating  more  intimAtely  to  her  own  well-beuig«  may 
render  her  a  more  iirmly-pTincipled  and  intelligent 
friend  to  her  husband,  a  better  nnree  of  babies  and 
xegulator  of  domestic  alFairs  ? .  The  greatest  mental 
defectof  women,  as  theyareseen  at  present,  is  want  of 
that  calm  sonnd  judgment ;  of  that  enlarged  but 
strict  sense  of  justice  which  is  the  noblest  result  of 
mental  and  moral  culture.  It  is  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise.  The  higher  powers  of  their 
minds  have  no  more  been  exercised  than  those  of 
sequestered  Eastern  princes,  or  religious  recluses ; 
and  eyerything,  if  not  obliquely  presented,  is 
viewed  by  them  through  a  false  medium.  They 
are  often  generous,  constant,  unfortunately  for 
themselves;  high-spirited,  disinterested,  devoted 
far  above  the  common  average  of  men ;  but  they 
are  more  rarely  heroic,  discriminating,  impartial, 
and  capable  of  those  generalisations^  the  result 
of  exercised  intellect  and  of  experience  of  affairs, 
which  give  to  men  the  high,  calm,  firm,  and  en- 
larged sense  of  justice  as  the  great  law  of  society, 
whether  in  the  regulation  of  the  most  minute  or  of 
the  greatest  affairs,  and  which  would,  we  think, 
be  exceedingly  useful  in  the  regulation  of  the  nur- 
sery and  the  kitchen.  There  are  of  course  many 
men  as  deficient  as  women  in  this  noble  charac- 
teristic: but  their  education  does  not  necessarily 
preclude  its  acquirement.  Deny  it,  disguise  it  as 
we  will,  much  of  the  empire  ^  the  influence"  of 
women  rests  at  present  on  tacit  compromise  and 
a  system  of  strategy,  begun  when  the  great  pur- 
pose of  woman's  life— marriage— is  first  fully  re- 
vealed to  her,  and  continued  so  long  as  she  would 
maintain  her  domestic  influence.  The  compro- 
mise may  be  called  forbearance,  meekness;  and  the 
strategy,  which  is  perhaps  of  no  very  heinous 
kind,  prudence,  management  of  a  husband,  com- 
plaisance, genljeness,  and  so  forth :  but  call  it  by 
what  soft  name  we  please,  the  life-long  practice  of 
these  necesiwy  arts  of  domestic  life  are  not  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  a  noble  and  eneigetie,  or 
as  it  is  oddly  and  ignominiously  termed,  '^  a  ma»- 
culine  character,''  which  sees  and  cherishes  justice 
as  the  first  of  the  virtues,  and  order  in  the  enlarged 
sense  as  heaven's  first  law. 

The  fallacies  and  injustice  involved  in  the  phrases 
^*  masculine,"  ^^  woman's  sphere,"  and  other  favour- 
ite expressions,  are,  we  fear,  as  strong  as  ever,  though 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  education  of  women 
is  generally  confessed.  That  refined  gentleman 
spoke  what^  if  not  sense,  was  at  least  comprehen- 
sible, who  asserted  that  it  is  *^  masculine  for  a 
woman  to  be  melancholy,"  as  melancholy  sup- 
poses reflection ;  and  the  ''minister"  to  her  pro- 
tector and  supporter  man,  should  always  be  or 
seem  joyous,  sprightly,  ready  to  charm  and  amuse ; 
and,  to  be  quite  perfect,  ought  to  unite  the  fas- 
cination, blandishments,  and  gaiety  of  the  trained 
courtezan  with  the  duty  and  fidelity  of  the  wife. 
But  the  lively  Frenchman  put  the  whole  subject 
upon  the  true  foundation,  who  declared  that  no 
woman  had  any  business  in  the  world  after 
forty.  Her  empire  is  over  with  her  youth  and 
beauty ;  her  accomplishments  have  become  some- 
what superannuated,  and  her  duties  are  discharg- 
ed :  for  her  nursery  is  cleared,  and  the  first  stage 


of  her  children's   education,  which  she  is  al* 
lowed  to  superintend,  is  completed.    A  few  pro- 
longed years  of  existence  might  be  allowed  her, 
as  sometimes,  even  at  forty,  her  daughters,  ia  this 
country,  may  not  have  had  an  opportonitj  of 
playing  over  again  their  mother^s  part^  and  may 
need  her  aid. — This,  of  course,  is  to  be  laughed  at ; 
yet  there  is  in  it  both  truth  and  soberness.    If  a 
portionless  woman,  trained, — accomplished  only 
for  marriage, — ^miss  her  fortune  and  remain  single, 
unless  she  is  some  very  ''good  creature^"  required 
or  tolerated  as  a  nurse  or  unpaid  upper  serrant, 
what  to  the  cruel  world  is  longer  the  use  of  her! 
She  has  never  once  dreamed  of  overstepping  "  Wo- 
man's Sphere,"  but  that  limited  sphere  is  fully 
occupied  without  her  presence.    Her  esrlj  oon« 
temporaries,  men,  are  still  in  the  full  and  actiTe 
pursuit  of  their  respective  callings  and  oooupa- 
tions ;  their  ripe  and  vigorous  faculties  unimpaind, 
they  are  mounting  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale 
of  social  usefulness,  wealth,  and  estimation.  Well, 
if  the  poor  lady  has  missed  her  sole  aim.  or  end  in 
this  life,  she  may  now  look  forward  to  a  better. 
But  the  question  remains.  If  for  that  better  life 
she  would  have  been  less  fit  although  her  proba- 
tionary period  had  been  more  in  accordance  witli 
the  true  end  of  her  creation,— or  if  her  "sphere" 
comprehended  more  than  the  slight  acquhementi 
and  aims  of  her  youth,  and  the  poor  naaaiea  d 
her  age  1  It  is  a  very  great  blessing,  "  if  ignorance 
is  bliss^"  to  see  so  many  helpless^  neglected,  and 
disappointed  women  of  the  better  classes  ao  con- 
tented and  tranquil  as  they  often  appear  to  be; 
and  for  those  more  energetic  characters  who  become 
bitter  and  spiteful,  the  malignant  pests  of  soeietf, 
one  has  great  compassion  and  sympathy.   They 
were  meant  for  something  better ;  their  remaminf 
virtues  are  of  their  own  cultivation ;  their  finlti 
those  of  their  false  position,  and  of  their  mistaken 
guardians,  Society,  Man. 

In  looking  back  on  what  we  have  said,  we  fear 
that  we  shall  be  mistaken  as  the  enemies  of  Matri- 
mony, asUtilitarians,  or  Malthusians,  or  someother 
naughty  thing,  whidi  the  ladies  in  particular  can- 
not abide.    Far  from  it.    We  widi,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  many  more,  or  that  all  men  and  women 
were  married  whoapprove  that  honoured  condition ; 
and  that  all  men  could  afford  to  many  earlier  in 
life  than  the  age  upon  which,  among  the  middle 
classes  prudence  has  set  her  seal,  for  thoee  men 
who  have  not  inherited  fortunes.    But  this  is^ 
consummation  which  the  false  system  iqxm  which 
the  female  candidates  for  matrimony  are  edncated, 
among  numerous  other  causes,  impedes.  They  aie 
encouraged  to  be  the  promoters  and  cheiishere  of 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  which  they  sspiie  to 
enjoy  by  means  of  marriage ;  and  thus  retard  its 
date,  or  render  it  to  many  wholly  impracticable. 
The  dark  consequences  to  men  and  to  women— fw 
those  hapless,  Unnameable  Ones,  are  not  they  too 
"  women  1"— of  this  enforced  ceUbacy,  or  delaj«d 
marriage,  are  such  as  society  stops  her  offended 
ears,and  shuts  her  delicate  eyes  against.    Yetboff 
often  may  the  root  of  that  hidden,  yet  warcelf 
concealed,  foul  canker^  which  preys  upon  its  ritals 
be  traced  to  this  one  cause. 
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Bat  we  hare  wandered  too  far  from  Mrs  Reid'i 
able  and  nsefnl  little  beok.  We  trust  that  many 
women  will  read  it,  for  all  must  benefit  by  the  ideas 
it  develope.  They  will  find  no  trimnuDg  to  please 
men :  no  trite»  commonplace  preachments  showing 
women  how  to  gain  and  retain  empire  over  man :  bnt 
many  eloqnent  exhortations  to  become  cnltivated 
and  estimable  hnman  beings,  regardless  of  mere  sex. 
She  has  also  successfully  settled  the  great  boundary 
question  of  "  woman's  sphere."  The  sphere,  even 
in  its  most  circumscribed  sense,  is  a  noble  one  ;  bnt 
Mrs.  Reid  enlarges  its  verge,  or  rather,  throws  down 
the  partition  walls.  As  a  specimen  of  her  style 
we  shall  copy  out  her  ideas  on  the  much-contested 
subject  of  the  obedience  of  wives.  They  are  not 
flagrantly  heterodox,  we  presume,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, sound  Protestant  doctrine,  recognising  to  the 
utmost,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  power 
of  individual  conscience  in  women,  as  in  men ;  and 
starting  from  the  principle  of  an  equality  of  civil 
and  legal  rights  between  the  sexes. 

It  is  laid,  that  this  change  would  introdaee  disorder, 
and  snbTert  all  tabordination, — ^that  it  woald  be  sacri- 
ficing the  strong  to  the  weak;  bat  this  is  a  very  groand- 
leas  fear.  If  really  more  vigorous  and  powerful,  both 
of  body  ind  mind,  than  woman,  man  must  ever  retain 
the  ascendency.  From  what,  then,  springs  the  appre- 
hension, that  justice  to  woman  would  be  followed  by  in- 
subordination on  her  part,  is  hard  to  say 

Is  it  said,  that  woman  was  made  for  man  and  was  bom 
to  obey  Mm  I  We  answer,  Yes  I  it  is  true  that  woman 
was  made  for  man,  but  not  without  roferonce  to  herself. 

It  is  eyident  that  if  woman  is  a  responsible 

being,  there  must  be  a  limit  to  her  submission  and  obe- 
dieaee  to  man.  If  she  is  bound  implioitly  to  obey,  with- 
out roferonce  to  her  own  eonvictions  of  right  and  wrong, 
she  cuinot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  held  rosponsible  for 
her  actions ;  these  proceeding  not  from  her  own  froe  will, 
but  the  imperative  commands  of  another.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  obedience  is  not  the  first  and  highest  duty 

of  woman 

Her  obligation  as  a  rational  and  rosposible  croature — to 
Judge  for  herself— goes  J>eforo  her  duty  as  a  woman  to 
obey  her  husband  in  aU  things  not  contrary  to  her  own 
eonsoience. 

Mnch  of  the  unhappiness  of  domestio  life  is  the  oon- 
sequence  of  the  very  mistaken  idea,  that  implicit  obe- 
dience is  the  duty  of  woman.    This  idea  gives  man  such 
a  high  idea  of  his  own  prorogatiyes,  that  a  woman,  un- 
less she  be  very  fortunate  in  her  connexions,  is  foroed, 
either  openly  to  rebel,  or  else  to  cringe  and  fawn  for  the 
Bake  of  peace.    It  is  the  duty  of  serrauts  to  obey  their 
employers,  as  well  as  wives  to  obey  their  husbands ;  but 
the  obedience  of  both  these  classes  is  quite  subordinate 
to  their  other  moral  duties.    .    .    .    .    . 

At  present,  woman  being  told  she  is  to  obey,  and 
feeling  that  she  cannot  obey  in  all  things,  is  but  too  apt, 
Jiaving  once  overstepped  the  line,  to  rosist  in  all  things, 
or  at  least  not  so  much  whero  she  ought  to  rosist,  as 
"whero  she  can  do  so  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Hence 
either  continual  dissension,  or  a  hen-pecked  husband.  .  . 

Hitherto,  male  writers  have  been  too  well  satisfied 
with  the  mysterious  naturo  of  man's  prorogatives  to  ex- 
press this  clearly ;  and  female  writers  have  been  but  too 
apt  to  truckle  to  the  most  powerful; — or  else,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  true  reason,  the  universal  subjection  of  wo- 
men lias  extended  to  the  minds  eren  of  the  highly- 
gifted  of  that  sex.  We  hope,  however,  that  these  inde- 
finite and  unsatisftctory  ideas  of  the  duties  of  the  softer 
sex  may  soon  give  place  to  clearer  views ;  that  the  pro- 
per limits  of  submission  and  obedience  may  be  drawn, 
and  woman's  full  rights  accorded  her.  In  that  case*,  the 
subordination  being  consistent  with  roason,  would  have 
more  chance  of  being  cheerfully  submitted  to ;  while  the 
authority  of  man  would  run  less  risk  of  degenerating  in- 
to oppression. 


Mrs.  Reid  acknowledges  that  woman  was  made 
for  man,  which  is  conceding  a  great  deal  in  a  dis» 
pute,  which  may  be  aptly  settled  by  the  old  fable 
of  the  stomach  and  the  members.  Nor  can  we  tell 
why  Lady  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not 
assert  that  Man  was  made  for  Woman. 

If  it  is  to  be  by  their  own  efibrts  and  attainments, 
and  the  progress  of  opinion,  that  women  are  to  be 
emancipated,  Mrs.  Beid  is  perhaps  premature  in 
BO  strenuously  arguing  for  their  possession  of  an 
equality  of  political  rights  with  their  *^  masters.'' 
Not  so  her  argument  respecting  the  injustice  of  the 
existing  laws  regarding  women.  Many  men  feel  and 
acknowledge  there  is  here  great  room  for  legislative 
interference  and  improvement.  This  is  the  more 
needful,  as  women  never  before,  in  any  countiy  in 
the  world,  possessed  such  an  amount  of  property,  ac- 
quired generally,  indeed,  by  inheritance,  though  also 
more  and  more,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  by  their 
own  industry,  as  the  women  of  England  at  this 
time.  Any  well-advised  measure,  to  protect  the 
p]t>perty  of  married  women  against  the  extrava^ 
gance  or  vice  of  husbands,  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable. The  want  of  such  a  law  is  as  much,  in 
many  instances,  felt  among  the  higher  ranks,  nay, 
in  the  very  highest,  as  among  the  inferior  dasses ; 
and  this  effectually  paves  the  way  for  its  gracious 
reception  in  this  aristocratic  country. 

Mrs.  Reid  somewhere  asks,  ^  Was  there  ever  a 
woman  tried  by  a  jury  of  her  peers?"  Certainly 
there  never  was,  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
spirit  or  prejudice  of  sex  might  be  presumed  against 
her.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  it  would  not  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  women  to  be  tried  by  such  peers,  until 
the  judgment  of  the  sex  upon  many  points  is  much 
more  enlightened  and  deliberative  than  at  present. 
Yet  there  is  seeming  hardship  in  no  woman  being 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  jury  of  a  woman,  tried,  say  for 
child-murder,  or  violent  assaults  on  husbands,  and 
other  crimes  affecting  their  sex.  That  Mr.  0* Ck>nnell 
had  not  a  jury  composed  of  one  half  Roman  Ca* 
tholics  is  made  a  great  grievance  at  present,  and 
with  some  colour;  but  that  all  women  should  be 
tried  by  men  alone,  seems,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  not 
very  different  from  a  man,  say  for  the  murder  cKf  his 
wife,  being  tried  by  women  only.  The  Quakers,  if 
they  follow  out  their  principles,  should  be  ad- 
vocates for  the  civil  equality  of  women.  If  equal 
in  the  church,  in  spiritual  teaching,  and  in  adminis- 
tering discipline,  they  are  surely  as  competent  to 
equality  in  the  matter  of  voting  in  the  municipal 
ward  or  at  the  polling-booth.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  either  for 
mixed  male  and  female  juries,  or  deliberative  or 
legislative  assemblies.  Our  imagination  cannot  yet 
stretch  beyond  a  time  when  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  respect^illy  refer  to  the 
** Shirt-makers'  BiU,"  or  "The  Factory-girls' 
Protection  Act,"  now  under  discussion  in  the 
"Ladies'  Chamber" ;  or  to  the  opinions  of  "tlieGen- 
tlewomen  in  another  place."  In  the  meanwhUe, 
we  consider  the  greatest  practical  hardship  under 
which  women  sufier,  as  one  shared  by  a  very  great 
number  of  unfortunate  young  men.  We  have  far 
too  many  "  gentlemen,"  as  well  as  "  gentlewomen" 
I  "  without  a  profession ;"  a  condition  most  unhappy 
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in  itself,  and  one  highly  injurious  to  society.  Let 
this  be  amended*  No  one  can  seriously  oppose  all 
or  a  great  many  more  young  women  being  ren- 
dered capable  of  really  useful  occupation  of  some 
sort.  A  great  amelioration  in  the  social  state  of 
women  takes  place  when,  instead  of  being  bought 
from  their  fathers  as  wives,  they  are  given  in 
marriage  with  portions.  We  would  have  all  wo- 
men,  whether  single  or  married,  have  portions  ; 


if  not  in  their  pockets,  then  in  their  knowledge,  use- 
fulness, and  power  of  self-reliance,  and  self-auste- 
nance. 

There  is  some  petulant  writer  in  the  Edinhttrffk 
Review  on  whom  Mrs.  Reid  has  bestowed  far  too 
much  pains.  Let  her  make  over  all  such  malapert 
dogmatists  to  that  other  writer  on  female  education 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  whom  we  have  quoted 
above — Mr.  Sydney  Smith. 


AMERICA. 


AivoRT  tongues  are  warring  with  thee^—anrowa  flying 
thick  as  hall, 

Beaton  like  the  Black  thou  scotnest,  or  the  wheat  be- 
neath the  flail ; 

Still  the  giant  Tree  is  standing,  that  thy  early  greatness 
set 

And  I  hold  unto  the  faith— thou  wilt  reclaim  thy  Glory 

yet. 

For  I  cannot  but  remember  how  in  years  long  past  away, 

It  was  thou  who  shed  o*er  dying  eyes  the  light  of  dawn- 
ing day ; 

It  was  thou  who  winged  young  panting  hearts,  the  noble 
and  the  free, 

With  the  dreams,  (oh,  were  they  dreams !)  of  a  happier 
world  to  be  ! 

Where  the  liTing  soul,  bestowed  of  Heaven,  should  reckon 
in  its  worth. 

As  a  patent  of  nobility,  the  fairest  on  the  earth : 

Where  the  nations  tired  of  senseless  rule,  might  joyfully 
behold 

A  People  all  of  Kings,  crowned  with  richer  wealth  than 

gold. 

And  though  no  Poet  then  hadst  thou  to  glorify  thy  fame, 
Thy  deeds  were  Poems,  that  could  light  dead  words  with 

living  flame : 
Columbia  sang  each  western  breeze,  while  hearts  as  true 

as  brave 
Leapt— like  the  young  roe  o'er  the  rill— to  greet  thee 
o*er  the  wave ; 

Where  thy  flag— then  nobly  worn  as  won— was  hailed 

with  holy  mirth, 
As  the  starry  spangled  symbol  of  a  hearen  to  come  on 

earth; 
Where  man  as  man  should  reverence  have,  no  pride  of 

birth  t'  enthral, 
For  Grod's  own  love  who  made  us  with  his  image  stamp'd 

on  all. 
#  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hark  !  hark  !    They  scoff,  they  jeer,  they  laugh,—"  His 

image  1    In  the  dust  1 
With  clutching  hand !    With  eye  that  twins  a  felon's, 

for  its  trust  I 
The  brag  of  Freedom  on  his  tongue, '  Slave '  branded  on 

his  brow!" 
For  Mammon  hath  avenged  the  negro;  thou'rt  hit  negro 

now! 

Alas !  Hope  turns  away,  to  take  with  bitterness  her  part. 
While  thinking  of  thee  as  thou  wert,  to  see  thee  as  thou 

art : 
The  pattern  of  our  nation  once,  thou  temp'st  them  to 

disown 
Their  ancient  boast  as  Englishmen, — to  kick  thee,  now 

thou  'rt  down ! 

While  servile  throngs  of  hireling  tongues  fall  in  to  swell 

the  cry. 
That  strives  (God  knows  in  vain  !)  to  blast  the  name  of 

liberty. 


Of  her,  the  radiant  angel  that  rock'd  thy  cradle  days. 
Whose  voice,  among  thy  morning  stars,  sang  forth  is 
sweetest  praise. 

Say  not  the  fault  is  fault  of  few,  that  partial  blame 

should  fall : 
Till  purified  your  lazar-house,  the  plague-spot  is  on  ns  all  I 
Oh,  foolish,  in  a  fancy  crazed,  to  think  belief  should  vnit 
On  the  worth  of  a  whole  nation,  lackeys  to  a  felon  state  I 
«  »  »  •  • 

No  smarting  creditor  appeals,  wit-sharpen'd  by  his  wact. 
Whose  private  purse's  emptiness  is  measure  of  his  tauDi; 
But  one  who  owns  the  early  debt,  now  render'd  back  ia 

tears. 
For  all  those  precious  golden  hopes  you  gave  in  former 

years. 

Have  pity,  oh,  have  pity,  on  the  noble  blood  thou  bast 

shed. 
On  the  memory  of  thy  pilgrims,  thy  warrior  sages  dead : 
Have  pity  on  thy  living  sons,  the  Great — alas  !  the  few 
Whose  eyes  are  flame  with  burning  shame,  at  the  deeds 

that  ye  can  do  t 

Such  pity— (it  were  better  than  to  doom  them  to  behold 
The  birthright  of  their  Land  of  Promise  bartering  for 

gold)- 
Snch  pity  as  the  Hebrew  mothers  show'd  their  little  ones; 
The  pity  without  hope — that  wrack'd  out  life  upon  the 

stoues  ! 

Go  I  plunge  your  brutal  knives  deep,  deep — ^find  out  the 

fount  within 
Tliose  noble  hearts,  whence  mounts  the  blood  that  blushes 

at  your  sin  : 
And,  if  you  dare  go  near  his  grave,  then  lay  tbem  side 

by  side. 
With  Him,  the  Irreproachable — ^your  countiy's  haUow'd 

pride. 

His  ashes  stir  ! — is  it  to  hail  the  dead  whose  hearts  veie 

true? 
No  I  for  your  living  crowds  are  false — ^too  many  for  too 

few! 
The  earth  upheaves — asunder  breaks  the  craven-cover'd 

sod — 
He  rises  with  the  might  of  one  approved  and  blest  of 

God! 

The  delegate  of  Him  who  weighs  the  mountains  in  his 

hand; 
Of  Him  before  whose  countenance  no  sinner's  soul  can 

stand : 
He  questions  of  the  glory  that  he  left  the  land  in  trust : 
— The  corpses  of  your  dead  are  aU  to  answer—"  It  is 

dust !" 

But  there  's  life  within  the  tree  that  thy  early  greataea 

set. 
And  I  hold  unto  the  faith — Thou  wilt  reclaim  thy  glory 

yet. 

S.  V. 
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Thbsb  is  nothing  which  strikes  a  stranger,  on  his 
iirst  arriyal  in  Liverpool,  so  much  as  the  grand 
sweep  and  rapid  current  of  the  river,  together  with 
the  busy  scene  which  its  surface  perpetually  pre- 
sents. The  Mersey,  at  Liverpool,  is  about  a  mile 
wide ;  its  banks  are,  on  one  side,  those  spacious 
docks  which  assemble  the  vessels  of  all  nations, 
and  which  stretch  about  three  mUes  up  and  down 
from  the  town,  and  yet  are  still  extending  :  and  on 
the  other  side  are  seen  numerous  clusters  of  houses, 
having  the  appearance  of  patches  of  town  thrown 
at  random  into  the  country,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  part  residences  of  Liverpool  merchants,  and 
of  those  small  tradespeople  who  soon  spring  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
gentry.  These  patches  of  town  extend  for  many 
miles  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  ;  each 
cluster,  or  ferry  as  it  is  called,  having  a  distinct 
name,  and  set  of  small  steamers,  which  ply  between 
it  and  the  most  central  of  the  quays  on  the  Liver- 
pool Side  of  the  river.  By  this  means,  there  is  a 
continual  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river  ;  and  these  ferry  steamers  are 
in  general  crowded  with  passengers,  although  they 
cross  and  recross  very  often — e^ery  quarter,  or  at 
most  half-liour,  to  each  difi«rent  ferry.  I  have 
seen  sometimes  about  two  hundred  sail  of  vessels 
lymg  out  of  the  docks  anchored,  and,  of  course, 
keeping  very  steady — ^floating  with  the  greatest 
composure  and  dignity  ;  while  these  little  steamers 
scud  about  among  them  like  so  many  little 
imps :  and,  indeed,  they  frequently  appear  to  be 
driven  by  some  very  whimsical  and  fantastic,  as 
well  as  impetuous  force :  for  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent and  rapid  tide  in  the  river ;  and  when  these 
two  combine,  the  little  steamers  are  often  hurried 
down  the  river  with  frightful  rapidity.  Even  if 
the  steamer  is  bound  for  a  ferry  which  is  down  the 
river  a  little  way  as  well  as  across,  it  must,  in 
snch  a  pase,  commence  proceedings  by  steaming  a 
little  way  up  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  gets  into  the  mid- 
stream, it  is  seized  and  hurried  away  down  like  an 
arrow,  and  sometimes  carried  past  its  destination 
before  its  utmost  labour  can  force  it  through  the 
strong  mid  current  and  into  the  smoother  water 
near  the  opposite  shore. 

It  is  here  among  the  docks,  on  the  river,  or  along 
the  opposite  shore,  that  all  the  poetry  of  Liverpool 
is  to  be  found  :  for  the  town  itself  is  singularly  de- 
ficient in  old  and  romantic  associations.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  history  of  the  long  past.  It  is  to  the 
great  towns  of  Europe  what  America  is  to  the  great 
nations  of  Europe.  It  is,  in  short,  a  parvenu,  won- 
derful in  its  riches  and  prosperity ;  altogether  lack* 
ing,  however,  those  indescribable  but  jfascinating 
graces  which  the  imagination  bestows  so  liberally 
on  the  ancient  race,  however  decayed,  or  the  ancient 
city,  however  fallen.  But  there  is,  certainly,  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  in  the  spaciousness, 
strength,  and  great  extent  of  the  docks,  which  in 
some  d^;ree  supplies  the  place  of  those  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity,  the  romance  of  which  one 
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desiderates  so  much  in  this  worldly-minded,  money- 
making  city.  The  vast  strength  of  those  works — 
founded,  apparently,  with  inmioveable  firmness  on 
the  unstable  sand — which  have  been  erected  to 
save  the  vessels  within  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  when  it  rages  without,  gives  one  very  high 
ideas  of  the  power  of  ^^  Man  the  worker ; "  and 
there  is  even  an  elegance  in  the  wideness  and 
spaciousness  of  those  roads  which  intersect  the 
docks,  and  which  are  so  roomy  that  they  are  rarely 
or  never  blocked  up  by  the  innumerable  wagons, 
carts,  and  carriages  which  are  continually  travers- 
ing them. 

Here,  also,  one  continually  comes  across  groups 
of  sailors,  some  natives  x)f  our  own  country,  and 
others  of  many  various  foreign  climes  ;  and  these 
give  great  interest  to  the  scene ;  suggesting  many 
thoughts,  by  their  outlandish  and  weather-beaten 
aspects,  of  that  strange  course  of  life — ^which,  in 
spite  of  all  its  hardships,  seems  possessed  of  such 
irresistible  charms  to  those  sons  of  the  ocean — 
at  once  unsettied  and  monotonous,  wild  with  ad- 
venture, and  tiresome  from  confinement.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  such  docks  as  those  of  Liverpool, 
surrounded  by  ships  which  carry  the  merchandise 
of  all  nations,  that  one  becomes  most  fully  alive 
to  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  DoubUess, 
we  knew  before,  that  the  seemingly  impassable 
barrier  of  the  ocean  had,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
become  the  highway  of  nations ;  but  here  our  eyes 
see  it,  and  the  knowledge  we  obtain  by  sight  is 
always  clearest ;  it  is  not  the  ignorant  alone  whose 
^eyes  are  more  learned  than  their  ears." 

Here  are  to  be  seen  in  perfection  all  those  inven- 
tions by  which  man,  if  he  cannot  command  the 
obedience  of  the  winds  and  waves,  succeeds  at 
least  in  baffling  their  power ;  inventions  by  which 
he  brings  far-off  countries  almost  to  his  very  door, 
and  ensures  such  a  regularity  of  conununication 
with  them,  that  the  wife  becomes  anxious,  the 
more  temporary  partner  uneasy,  if  the  looked-for 
letter  is  delayed  beyond  the  day,  almost  the  hour, 
when  it  became  due.  Neither  is  it  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Liverpool  alone,  but  of  all  England,  and 
even  different  parts  of  Europe,  who  depend  for 
intelligence,  friendly,  commercial,  or  political,  upon 
those  noble  steamers  which  have  hitherto  rather 
**  bettered"  than  disappointed  expectation.  What 
a  change  since  the  first  bold  navigators  of  the 
Atlantic  crept  with  slow  and  painful  progress 
towards  the  beautiful  islands  and  vast  continents 
of  the  New  World ! 

Beyond  the  river  and  docks,  however,  nothing 
in  Liverpool  strikes  us  as  being  romantic  or  poetic ; 
all  else  is  every-day  and  common-place.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  lines  in  which  they 
run  are  characterized  by  the  most  extreme  irregu- 
larity ;  some  of  them  taking  such  odd  and  erratic 
turns  and  windings,  as  fairly  to  puzzle  a  stranger. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  have  a 
very  slight,  unsubstantial  appearance ;  they  look 
like  toy-houses :  and  it  certainly  is  well  they  ajre 
^  2  N 
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generally  arranged  together  in  rows,  for  the  wind 
sometimes  blows  very  fiercely  here,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  houses  would  stand  securely  without  liie 
support  they  afford  each  other.  Nor  are  there 
many  rery  fine  public  buildings  about  Liverpool. 
The  Exchange  and  Town-hall  are  handsome,  sub* 
l^tantial-looking  buildings,  but  not  at  all  remark- 
able for  architectural  beauty.  The  Post-office 
and  Custom-house  (which  are  contained  in  one 
building)  have  more  pretension,  but,  in  my  eyes, 
are  tasteless,  heavy,  and  clumsy ;  however,  I  must 
confess  I  have  heard  this  building  much  admired 
by  others,  who  substituted  for  the  epithets  I  have 
bestowed  upon  it  the  more  agreeable  ones  of  chaste 
and  massive.  The  buildings  which  are  most  ad- 
mired, are  the  Collegiate  Institution  and  St.  Luke's 
Church,  both  of  them  handsome  and  symmetrical : 
the  first  of  the  Tudor-Gothic  style,  and  the 
second  of  the  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  is  at  present  a  building  in  progress — ^new 
Court-houses — which  promises  fairly  to  be  a  taste- 
ful structure  of  a  Grecian  order.  These  indicate 
an  improvement  in  taste,  being  the  most  recent  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  public  buildings. 
The  shops  in  the  principal  streets  are  remarkably 
gay,  and  even  splendid,  and  often  display  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  beautiful  goods  from  the  windows, 
to  attract,  if  possible,  the  belles  and  beaux  who 
frequently  perambulate  these  streets,  which  are 
the  most  fashionable  for  a  promenade.  Many  is 
the  wistful  glance  that  is  cast  from  time  to  time 
at  the  lustrous  silks,  the  rich  furs,  and  sparkling 
jewellery  which  are  there  to  be  seen  arranged  ih 
such  tempting  order,  or  such  gay  profusion. 

There  is  one  of  the  customs  of  this  town  which 
strikes  one  at  first  with  peculiar  horror,  and  to 
which  I  am  persuaded  no  familiarity  of  use  can 
ever  reconcile  a  thinking  mind.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  practice  in  any  other  town,  although 
I  am  told  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  it 
prevails.  It  is  this  :  converting  the  churchyards 
into  thoroughfares — not  by  leaving  a  path  between 
the  graves,  but  by  driving  right  over  them.  The 
parish  church  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  yard 
crowded  with  graves,  and  there  is  no  way  Into  it 
save  over  the  tomb-stones.  This  seems  bad  enough ; 
but  it  is  absolutelynothing  when  compared  with  St, 
Nicholas's,  where  there  is  a  thoroughfare  over  the 
graves,  not  only  to  the  church,  but  through  the  y&rd 
from  one  street  to  another,  every  day  of  the  week. 
At  the  four  comers  of  this  churchyard  are  four 
open  gates,  through  which  there  pours  a  constant 
succession  of  passengers,  crossing  each  other  in  ail 
directions :  on  a  damp  day  the  tomb-stones  pre- 
sent quite  the  appearance  of  a  dirty,  muddy  pave- 
ment. At  one  comer  of  this  desecrated  cemetery 
there  stands  a  tavern,  which  seems  very  well  fre- 
quented, and  out  of  which,  or  into  which,  one  can 
only  step  over  graves :  its  entrance  is  from  the 
churchyard,  and  the  graves  are  close  up  to  its 
walls  and  door.  It  seems  a  wonder  that  even  the 
heedlessness  produced  by  old  custom  could  blind 
people  to  the  indecency  of  such  a  practice. 

One  of  the  sights  here  is  the  largest  provision 
market,  and  the  proper  time  to  see  it  is  on  a 
Saturday  morning ;  at  which  time  all  the  world 


seems  to  be  laying  in  stores  for  the  ensuing  week. 
About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  you  may  see, 
in  every  street  leading  from  the  market,  a  stream 
of  porters,  (mostly  women,)  with  baskets  on  their 
heads,  carrying  home  the  meat,  fish,  and  vege- 
tables, which  hav«  already  been  pttrchased ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  contrary  stream  of  the  mote 
tardy  housekeepers,  hurrying  to  thf$  market  to 
provide  themselves  with  those  highly  necessary 
articled.  This  market  is  a  large  oblong  eovered 
building,  traversed  lengthwise  by  five  avenues,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  different  stalls  are  laid  out ; 
and  these  long  avenues  ar^  again  intersected  at 
convenient  intervals  by  others,  which  cross  them 
at  right  angles ;  but  along  these  there  ai^  no  tftalls: 
they  are  there  merely  that  the  putchaser  may  be 
able  to  pass  from  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to 
another,  without  the  trouble  of  golilg  to  the  very 
end  of  the  market  before  he  can  do  so.  lb  this 
market  the  purchaser  can  be  supplied  with  every 
different  tort  of  provisions, — ^meat,  fowls,  game, 
butter,  cheese,  ham  ;  every  diflferent  sort  of  vege- 
table and  fruit ;  everything,  in  short,  save  fish ; 
which  is  to  be  had  in  a  smaller  building  of  the 
Same  kind,  which  Is  close  at  hand,  and  whldi  is 
entirely  given  up  to  the  different  sorts  of  fish  and 
shell-fish,  offered  for  sale  by  merchants,  who  are 
not  nearly  so  picturesque  in  their  appearance  as 
some  of  the  dealers  iti  such  commodities  I  have 
seen  in  other  cities.  One  of  the  long  avenues  runs 
quite  through  the  middle  of  the  market ;  and  as  it 
is  very  wide,  and  the  stalls  at  each  side  ar«  allotted 
to  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  which  bre  gener- 
ally arranged  in  a  tasteful  manner,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  walk  indeed.  The  other  avenues  will,  I 
daresay,  present  as  fine  an  appearance  to  those 
who  are  connossieurs  in  roasts  of  beef,  gigots  of 
mutton,  ic, ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  never  could 
take  much  pleasure  in  seeing  that  sort  of  fbod  till 
it  was  cooked,  and  I  was  hungry.  What  an  idea 
it  gives  one  of  the  consumptive  powers  of  a  gfeat 
town,  to  see  so  large  a  building, — and  there  are 
several  smaller  ones  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
— crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  purchasers 
of  eatables,  at  least  two  days  in  the  week ;  for 
Wednesday  is  also  a  market  day,  and  thete  are 
occasional  purchasers  every  dc^  besides.  Satur^ 
day  seems,  however,  to  be  the  grand  day ;  everyone 
having  as  good  a  dinner  as  possible  on  Sunday, 
being  able  that  day  to  enjoy  themselves  most  lei- 
surely. The  dealers  in  the  market,  as  well  as  the 
traders  in  the  shops,  seldom  appear  anxious  to 
conciliate  a  new  customer.  Occasionally  they  are 
well-bred,  and  occasionally  very  impudent;  but  the 
average  treatment  a  purchaser  meets  with  is  a  very 
provoking  sort  of  indifference  whether  he  is  pleased 
or  displeased,  whether  he  will  purchase  or  not. 
In  short,  the  dealer  looks  as  if  he  were  saying,  ^  I 
don't  caie  a  fig  for  you.'*  It  is  hard  to  say  from 
what  this  disagreeable  manner  in  the  shopkeepers 
proceeds.  It  may  be  that  they  are  generally  well 
to  do  in  the  world ;  and  the  natural  bold  inde- 
pendence of  John  Bull's  character  may  take  this 
form  in  those  who  receive  but  an  indifferent  educa- 
tion, and  who,  besides,  rather  plume  themselves  on 
their  own  importance  as  ** sponsible'^  {>eople. 
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The  confident^  self-poesessed,  rather  brisk  car- 
riage of  the  better  dressed  of  the  people  who  are  to 
be  seen  going  about  on  the  streets,  corresponds,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  manner  of  the  shopkeepers; 
they  look  as  if  they  had  neither  a  particularly 
humble  opinion  of  themselyes,  nor  a  particularly 
.high  one  of  anybody  else.  But  the  population  is 
of  a  very  motley  chuaoter,  descending  from  almost 
princely  wealth  to  the  mo«t  wretched  poverty ;  so 
that  the  peculiar  carriage  I  have  mentioned  is 
often  modified,  and  in  the  poorer  districts  entirely 
disappears*  Th^e  the  people  have  of  late  years 
been  too  much  bowed  down  by  the  most  wretched 
poverty,  to  retain  much  of  that  brisk  confidence  of 
MOBBBi^  which  I  have  remarked  in  their  more  eom- 
fortable  townsm^. 

Jt  is  hardly  credible  to  what  an  extant  may  be 
foiind  in  Liverpool  the  most  wretched  poverty  oo- 
existtfit  with  the  most  abuidant  wealth.  Here 
may  be  seen  some  of  those  merchants  who  are  like 
the  piineee  of  the  earth  in  the  mult^de  of  their 
riches ;  bat,  alas!  here  also  may  be  seen  many  of 
the  wiakan  of  o«r  race  reduced  to  beg,  and  to  beg 
an  vaia-^ 


**  a  brother  of  the  earth 


To  give  them  leave  te  toil/' 

It  is  true  that  this  is  the  case  with  every  large  city ; 
but  that  makes  it  only  the  more  mournful,  and  the 
more  necessary  to  be  recalled  to  our  minds.  We 
are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  in  such  a  town  as  this 
there  are  always  numbers  of  working  people  who 
do  not  know  in  the  morning  where  or  how  they 
are  to  get  a  single  meal  for  the  day;  most  of  their 
clothing  sold  or  pawned,  to  procure  a  little  bread, 
necessarily  a  very  temporary  resource;  living  in 
crowded  houses  or  cellars,  destitute  of  furniture, 
and  of  every  comfort;  and  gradually  worn  to  de- 
spair and  death,  by  so  wretched  a  destitution  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Neither  are  these  the  off- 
scourings of  the  people,  but  men  inclined  to  be 
honest  and  industrious,  although  the  bad  arrange- 
ments of  society  may  have  reduced  them  to  beg- 
gary, or  even  to  crime,  for  the  support  of  a  most 
miserable  and  precarious  existence. 

It  is  certain  that  these  unfortunate  creatures 
have  hitherto  borne  the  privations  of  their  hapless 
lot  with  most  exemplary  patience;  so  much  so^ 
that,  although  their  hardships  were  suspected  dur- 
ing the  late  depression  of  trade,  the  extremity  of 
them  was  not  imagined,  and  could  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, even  when  proved  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  Liverpool  Anti-monopoly  Association,  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  John  Findi,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  StaHaks  of  Vauxhall  Ward.  But,  although 
the  patience  and  submission  of  these  unfortunate 
people  have  in  general  been  very  suiprising,  there 
have  yet  been  occasional  mutterings  and  murmurs^ 
showing  distinctly  enough,  that  ^ere  is  here  and 
there  a  spirit  which  might  become  dangerous,  if  it 
were  only  a  little  more  widely  diffused  than  it 
happily  is  at  present.  Woodside — ^which  is  the 
ferry  immediately  opposite  the  most  central  part 
of  Liverpool— bas  recently  sprung  up  very  rapidly, 
having  become  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  the 


merchants  of  Liverpool.  The  roads  there  had  never 
been  properly  made,  so  that  the  cartage  and  traffic 
consequent  upon  rapid  building  soon  cut  them  up 
so  much,  that  they  became  wretchedly  bad.  And 
so  they  continued  till  a  period  of  alarming  distress 
among  the  labourers,  who  had  been  attracted  to 
Woodside  by  its  rapid  growth,  suggested  to  the 
wealthier  classes  there,  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  giving  work,  in  mak- 
ing the  roads,  to  the  unemployed.  A  shilling  a- 
day  was  to  be  the  rate  of  payment ;  and  many  of 
these  poor  people  were  very  glad  and  even  grate- 
ful to  get  this  work  to  do.  There  were,  however, 
a  few  sullen  souls,  who  muttered  that  they  would 
rather  starve  than  do  hard  work  for  a  shilling  a- 
day,  to  make  good  roads  for  the  gentry.  The 
gentry  were  very  indifferent,  thinking  doubtless, 
that  in  aland  of  freedom  liketiiis,it  would  be  a  hard 
case  if  a  man  were  not  allowed  to  starve  if  he  chose. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation is  Irish,  but  mixed  up  with  English,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch ;  indeed,  the  entire  population  of  all 
ranks  is  of  so  very  motley  a  description,  that  this 
cannot  be  accounted  i^  fedr  specimen  of  an  English 
town.  The  great  number  of  labouring  Irish--of 
whom  there  is  a  constant  influx — ^must  help  very 
much  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  wages  t  for  these 
people  will  work  for  next  to  nothing,  being  ac- 
customed to  such  a  low  standard  of  comfort  in 
their  own  country;  and  they  also  increase  the 
distress  consequent  upon  any  scarcity  of  work  to 
a  vast  extent.  And  yet  when  one  sees  the  great 
flocks  of  Irish  pigs  and  droves  of  oxen  which  are 
constantly  arriviug  here,  and  the  quantities  of 
fowls,  butter,  eggs^  and  different  sorts  of  provisions 
with  which  they  regularly  supply  the  market,  one 
can  hardly  help  acknowledging  that  the  people  are 
very  right  to  follow  all  these  good  things  here, 
since  it  cannot  be  managed  that  they  may  remain 
and  eat  them  peaceably  at  home.  As  it  is,  they 
don't  manage  to  get  much  of  them  even  here. 

There  is  an  evident  symptom  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  of  all  ranks  in  this 
commercial  town,  in  the  preternatural  abundance 
of  those  certain  tokens  of  uncomfortable  and  pre- 
carious living — ^pawn-brokers'  shops.  Even  in  very 
respectable-looking  streets,  where  one  would  have 
been  far  enough  from  suspecting  such  a  thing,  the 
three  golden  balls  are  never  far  off ;  and  in  the 
more  densely-peopled  districts  they  are  to  be  seen 
at  every  turn ;  one  can  hardly  ever  get  out  of  sight 
of  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  resources 
of  the  miserable  may  have  sprung  up  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  recent  years  of  distress ;  but  of  this 
I  have  no  means  of  judging ;  perhaps  the  large 
number  of  sailo^rs — ^generally  so  thoughtless  and 
extravsgant — ^necesearUy  frequenting  so  great  a 
sea-port,  may  in  part  account  for  the  circumstance. 
However  that  may  be,  the  sort  of  articles  displayed 
in  some  of  these  ^ops,  indicate  pretty  surdy  Uiat 
it  is  not  by  any  means  the  lowest  class  of  society 
that  alone  have  recourse  to  them.  From  this  I 
judge,  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  middle 
class  in  Liverpool  are  quite  as  far  from  that  ^^  sober 
certainty,"  which  is  almost  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  as  their  brethren  the  labourers  are 
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from  being  competently  gupplied  with  food,  clothes^ 
and  shelter. 

Almost  all  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  town 
being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  their 
numbers  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  religious  feeling  which  is 
here  but  too  evident  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant. The  more  equal  two  differing  parties  are 
to  each  other  in  number  and  strength,  the  more 
zealous  generally  is  the  contention  between  them. 
If  the  dominant  party  be  very  much  superior  to 
the  other,  it  will  regard  its  opponent  with  a  quiet 
contempt^  and  soon  foiget  so  insignificant  an  an- 
tagonist ;  and  the  weaker  party  silently  acquies- 
cing in  a  supremacy  which  it  finds  it  cannot  pre- 
vent, ceases  to  think  of  opposition,  and  neither 
party  is  exasperated  into  that  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  too  often  accompanies  the  slightest  religious 
differences.  But  when  the  parties  are  more  equally 
matched,  the  case  b  usually  very  difierent ;  and  so 
it  is  here.  Not  that  the  Catholics  are  by  any 
means  equal  to  the  Protestants,  but  that  they  are 
much  more  formidable  in  number  than  in  most 
other  cities  in  the  kingdom ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  their  numbers,  is  the  dislike  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  the  more  bigoted  Pro- 
testants. Not  only  is  there  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving in  aU  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  on 
the  famous  fifth  of  November,  for  the  providen- 
tial escape  of  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  Popish 
ascendancy,  but  all  the  vulgar  rejoicing,  firing 
cannon,  ringing  bells,  &c.,  is  stUl  kept  up  as  if  for 
the  express  purpose  of  teasing  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Nor  is  this  ringing  of 
bells  a  matter  merely  of  old  use  and  wont,  about 
which  nobody  cares— -the  meaning  of  which  is 
hardly  known  :  it  is  set  about  very  deliberately ; 
for  it  is  not  very  long  ago  since  some  one  ventured 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  it,  and  it  was  decided  to 
be  perfectly  proper,  and  ordered  to  be  continued. 
The  invectives  pronounced  against  the  Catholics 
by  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of  Liver- 
pool, and  who  owes  part  of  his  popularity  at  least 
to  those  invectives,  savours  not  a  little  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  is  not  therefore  by  any  means  the  most 
likely  method  which  might  be  thought  of  for  re- 
covering them  from  what  appears  to  us  Protestants 
to  be  thdr  superstitious  practices. 

This  religious  party-spirit  is,  perhaps,  but  a 
pliase  of  the  jMrty-spirit  of  politics — ^for  the  ex- 
treme Protestant  is  also  the  extreme  Conservative 
party;  and  in  no  town  does  party  spirit  carry 
people  farther  than  in  LiverpooL  What  induces 
a  commercial  town  such  as  this  lo  send  to  parlia- 
ment two  Tory  and  monopoly  members?  The 
spirit  of  party.  Even  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  merchants  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
West  Indian  and  Canadian  monopolies,  seems 
altogether  insufficient  to  account  for  it.  The 
great  increase  in  the  carrying  trade  between  this 
and  foreign  countries,  which  would  be  the  certain 
result  of  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on  com- 
merce, would,  to  all  reasonable  appearance,  be 
much  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool— a  benefit,  too,  in  which  the  whole 
cx)untry  would  share— than  the  retention  of  any 


unfair  advantages,  most  certainly  injurious  to  ibe 
community  at  laige,  and  of  very  doubtful  utilitj 
even  to  Uie  monopolists  themselves.  I  daresay 
there  is  not  one  of  the  monopolist  and  Coneerra- 
tive  merchants  who  is  not  really  swayed  by  a  re- 
gard to  what  he  considers  his  own  and  his  party 
interests:  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases^  it  is  done  with  so  utter 
an  unconsciousness,  that  the  individuals  experi- 
ence but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  tkenieim 
at  least,  that  they  are  actuated  by  no  motives  save 
the  purest  and  most  patriotic  Such  is  the  amaz- 
ing power  of  selfishness,  combined  with  piztj 
spirit,  to  blind  the  human  understanding. 

One  reason  why  Liverpool  returns  monopolist 
members  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stituency is  none  of  the  purest.    Many  of  the 
voters  consider  their  votes  as  their  own  printe 
property,  and  are  quite  unconscious  of  any  vraog 
in  disposing  of  them  to  the  best  advantage.   It 
appears  to  them  in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  goods  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  a  house  of  a  certain 
value ;  and  accordingly  they  see  no  harm  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it,  which  they  foolishly  imagine 
they  do  when  they  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder: 
thus  their  folly  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  wealthy.     Whidi  of  them  is 
most  to  blame  is  hard  to  say ;  but  both  of  them 
are  worthy  of  a  much  more  dl^gracefdl  punish- 
ment than  is  ever  inflicted.    Even  public  opinion 
seldom  lifts  its  voice  very  loudly  against  snch  col- 
prits.    A  laugh  rather  against  the  exposure^  than 
the  thing  itself,  b  all  that  the  corrupt  politician 
has  to  dread.    The  offience  is  regarded  nther  as 
conventional  than  moral.     There  is  very  little  of 
earnest  conviction  that  the  power  of  voting  is  a 
sacred  trust  reposed  by  society  in  the  indiridoal, 
which  he  is  bound  to  exercise  with  a  most  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  public  good ;  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  as  base  to  tempt  a  voter  to  be 
tray  ^is  sacred  trust,  as  it  is  in  the  voter  to  yield 
to  the  temptation.    Before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  the  voters  were  even  more  coxmptthan 
they  are  now ;  in  fact,  the  old  constituency  are  the 
dregs  which  have  communicated  a  portion  of  their 
poison  to  the  enlarged  body, — ^what  are  called  the 
old  freemen  being  the  most  venal  and  worthkaiof 
the  voters.     The  qualification  of  these  old  freemen 
is,  either  that  they  are  the  sons  of  freemen,  or 
that  they  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  certau 
of  the  trades — ^with  fireemen ;  their  mastera  baring 
been  made  freemen,  I  suppose,  by  serving  s  voai- 
lar  apprenticeship  in  their  youth.    It  was  at- 
tempted to  disfranchise  them  at  the  passbg  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  a  hard  struggle  was  made  in 
their  behalf,  and  they  were  allowed  to  retain  pri- 
vileges whidi,  it  was  generally  thought,  they  both 
had  abused  m  times  past,  and  would  abase  for  the 
future.     A  great  many  of  these  men  are  ship-ca^ 
penters,  and,  by  bandmg  tc^iether,  they  uaed  often 
to  make  something  very  handsome  by  their  TOtes; 
but  their  vocation  in  that  line  has  been  greatly 
damaged :  the  glorious  days  of  rampant  and  un- 
blushing bribery  have  now  happily  passed  away. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who  interertw 
himself  in  a  r?cent  election  here,  that  he  haa  aeen 
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lialf  a  dozen  of  these  precioas  £reemen  come  to  a 
committee-room,  and  ofier  their  votes  for  fire 
pounds  a-piece,  which  heing  refused  them,  they 
g^radually  came  down  in  their  demands  till  at  last 
they  would  have  been  content  to  sell  them  for  the 
▼eiy  moderate  price  of  a  glass  of  ale !  At  the 
very  last  election,  several  of  the  voters  declared  to 
one  of  the  persons  who  canvassed  them,  that  they 
-would  not  vote  at  all  under  ten  pounds !  Even  a 
small  proportion  of  voters  such  as  these,  may 
amst  us  in  solving  the  apparent  difficulty  of  Liver- 
pool sendingtwomonopolistmembersto  parliament. 
It  18  surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of  roguery  is 
neceesaiy  to  nullify  a  great  deal  of  honesty. 

By  hx  the  most  remarkable  of  the  educational 
institntions  of  Liverpool  is  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, which  is  a  much  more  extensive  concern  than 
its  name  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Its  existence 
eonunenced,  indeed,  as  a  simple  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution,— ^that  IS,  an  evening  school  for  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  and  as  such,  I  believe,  it  is  quite 
unrivalled ;  every  branch  of  education  being  tiiere 
taught  to  willi]]^  and  earnest  learners,— of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  difierent  craft.  A  father  may 
sofmetimes  be  seen  there  sitting  side  by  side  with 
bia  grown*np  sons,  not  listening  to  popular — and 
therefore  so  £ar  saperficial — lectures,  but  all  ap- 
plying their  minds  diligently  to  study,  and  sub- 
mitting with  docility  to  the  directions  of  their 
skUfnl  teachers,  ^e  departments  of  English, 
writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  modelling,  me- 
chanical and  figure  drawing,  are  all  crowded  with 
pupils,  mostly  of  tiie  working  class,  who  are  provid- 
ed with  inatruetions  at  a  very  low  rate  of  payment. 
The  number  of  pupQs  averages  three  hundred,  and 
about  twenty  tcAchers  are  engaged  in  their  instruo> 
tion.  Wh^  the  eagemesa  witib  which  the  people 
here  have  availed  themselves  of  this  great  benefit 
ia  seen,  it  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  similar 
institntions  throughout  the  oountty ,  to  extend  their 
operationa,  so  as  to  include  the  practical  teaching 
of  the  most  essential  branches  of  education,  instead 
of  eonfining  themselves,  as  they  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  do,  to  lectures  on  the  most  flashy  and 
amusing  parts  of  science.  Not  that  I  would  by 
any  means  proscribe  these ;  they  are  often  the 
means  of  wakening  up  in  the  mind  a  perception  of 
beauty  and  adaptation,  which,  besides  its  elevating 
influence,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  also  one  of 
the  purest  and  moat  innocent  pleasures  which  can 
be  enjoyed  by  a  human  being.  But,  however  de- 
lightful such  pursuits  may  be,  it  is,  one  would 
think,  self-evident,  that  an  educational  institution 
pretending  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  ought  to  direct  itself  in  the  first  degree  to 
the  necessaries,  and  only  in  the  second  to  the 
luxuries  of  education ;  too  often  the  latter  are 
assigned,  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only  place  in 
such  institutions.  Pursuing  the  more  business- 
like plan,  has  been  one  great  means  of  the  success 
of  the  liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution. 

By  degrees  have  been  added  to  the  evening 
schools  two  day  schools,  one  of  which  is  equally 
crowded  with  the  evening  schools,  by  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  small  shopkeepers, — 
perhaps  most  of  the  latter ;  and  another  for  the  sons 


of  the  merchants  and  gentry,  which  has  also  flour- 
ished very  well.  These  schools  are  all  kept  quite 
distinct  from  each  other,  but  there  are  popular  lec- 
tures twice  a-week  in  a  large  hall,  to  which  all  the 
pupils  and  members  of  the  Institution  are  ad- 
mitted ;  they  are  all  likewise  allowed  the  use  of  a 
large  and  excellent  library.  In  both  of  these  last 
advantages  the  fair  sex  is  permitted  to  share, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  takes  advantage  of  the 
permission.  It  has  been  decided  lately  that  the 
same  machinery  of  government  which  manages  all 
these,  shall  also  undertake  the  management  of  a 
school  for  girls :  a  building  has  been  appropriated, 
and  arrangements  are  going  on  busily  for  its  being 
opened  in  August. 

This  Institution  goes  upon  the  principle  of 
leaving  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  to 
their  parents  and  pastors,  by  which  means  every 
sect  can,  without  any  compromise  of  conscience, 
partake  of  its  benefits.  This  principle,  however, 
hasbeen  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  enmity  being 
shown  to  it,  by  the  more  zealous  churchmen ;  and 
latterly  they  have  opened  the  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion, an  establishment  similar  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  the  Mechanics^  but  many  of  the  teachers 
in  orders,  all  the  pupils  expected  to  conform  in  some 
measure  to  the  usages  of  the  Establishment,  and 
understood  to  be  instructed  in  Church-of-Eng- 
landism,  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  branches 
of  education  ;  an  exception  being  made,  however, 
in  favour  of  those  whose  parents  object  to  their  re- 
ceiving such  instruction,  or  conforming  to  such 
usages.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  elbow- 
room  in  Liverpool  for  both.  It  was  opened  about 
a  year  ago,  and  public  report  very  much  belied 
the  Directors  and  Committee,  if  they  did  not  use 
as  violent  and  corrupt  means  to  fill  their  schools  as 
were  ever  used  at  a  parliamentary  election  to  return 
^  one  of  our  own  party."  The  only  other  leading 
public  schools  are  those  of  the  Corporation ;  they 
are  scattered  in  different  districts,  and  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  instruction  to  the 
children,  of  both  sexes,  of  the  labouring  population. 
They  alPord  a  good,  plain  education ;  and  are  sup- 
ported partly  out  of  the  town-dues,  and  partiy  by 
the  contributions  of  the  children,  who  pay  1^. 
each,  per  week.  These  schools  were  formerly  very 
useful,  and  eminentiy  successful,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  borough,  about  two  years  ago,  re- 
quiring conformity  in  the  pupils  to  some  of  the 
usages  of  the  Established  Church,  the  number  of 
pupils  has  been  very  much  reduced  from  that 
which  used  to  attend  when  the  schools  were 
carried  on  on  a  more  liberal  principle.  A  few 
Protestants  were  excluded  by  this  injudicious  mea- 
sure, but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  CathoDcs, 
the  very  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  therefore  most  in  want  of  such  advan- 
tages in  education. 

The  nature  of  many  of  the  different  businesses 
carried  on  here — and  the  extent  of  the  trade  is  al- 
most incredible— is  so  favourable  to  wild  specula- 
tion, that  it  requires  a  very  steady,  well-balanced 
mind  to  resist  the  temptation.  Some  of  the  sober- 
looking  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  as  regular 
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gamblers  in  their  business  transactions,  as  any  of  I 
their  gayer,  but  less  reputable  brethren  of  the 
turf  or  gaming-table.  There  have  been  memoirs 
and  autobiographies  by  almost  all  sorts  of  people : 
soldiers,  statesmen,  physicians,  lawyers,  have  all 
shown  us  how  life  appeared  to  them ;  would  that 
some  of  the  Liyerpool  merchants  would  speak  out, 
and  let  us  know  ^^the  secrets  of  their  offiees?* 
Then  we  would  see  how  the  great  capitalist  who 
can  stand  a  run  of  ill  luck,  and  whose  immense 
trade  gives  him,  in  a  great  measure,  a  command  of 
the  market,  is  certain  of  increasing  his  capital  a 
hundredfold  ;  while  the  merchant  of  more  mode- 
rate fortune  is  ruined  if  he  be  unfortunate  in  two 
or  three  ventures.  Some  of  those  merchants  who 
are  not  possessed  of  very  great  capital,  or  at  least 
who  have  traded  beyond  their  capital,  when  they 
once  get  fairly  into  difficulties,  go  on  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  labyrinth,  with  a  mad 
disregard  of  consequences,  or  a  cool  determination 
to  create  for  themselves  a  fictitious  sort  of  credit 
which  shall  be  useful  to  them  after  the  crash 
which,  they  are  quite  aware,  is  unavoidable ;  it 
being  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  a  failure  in 
an  extensive  business,  and  for  a  large  sum,  is  con- 
sidered more  respectable,  and  the  bankrupt  much 
more  likely  to  engage  again  successfully  in  busi- 
ness, than  if  he  had  never  speculated  rashly,  but 
made  a  small  failure  through  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune. Thus  they  extend  their  business  to  the  ut- 
most limits,  eager  for  every  new  connexion,  grasp- 
ing at  every  new  engagement,  although  perfectly 
conscious  that  they  are  losing  by  almost  every 
transaction.  Neither  does  public  opinion  stamp 
any  very  severe  mark  on  such  shameful  reckless- 
ness or  roguery ;  veiy  seldom  do  men  of  this  sort 
find  much  difficulty  in  obtaining,  not  only  a  dis- 
charge from  their  creditors,  but  new  and  extensive 
credit  to  enable  them  to  run  over  again  the  same 
course  of  selfish  and  heedless  dishonesty;  a  dis- 
honesty which,  of  course,  interferes  with  the  profits 
of  the  really  honourable  merchant  engaged  in  bu- 
siness of  the  same  nature ;  and  often  inflicts  irre- 
parable injury  on  the  poorer  sort  of  creditors  who 
lose  by  the  successive  failures.  The  business  ha- 
bits then  are  particularly  keen,  and  the  merchants 
very  much  absorbed  by  their  mercantile  occupa- 
tions, often  of  so  speculating  and  exciting  a  nature.  I 
Business,  business,  is  to  them  the  great  attraction, } 


— ^to  draw  them  away  from  which,  some  equally 
strong,  or  stronger,  stimulus  is  required,  such  as 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a  contested  election. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  few  of  them  possess 
any  great  relish  for  the  calm  and  quiet  pleasures 
of  literature.    In  fact,  the  young  men  generally 
go    into    business   before    they   have    acquired 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  love  of  leamisg 
might  have  been  reared.     The  frequency,  also, 
with  which  individuals  from  th*  very  humblest 
and  most  illiterate  ranks  of  society  work  thon- 
selves  up  to  wealth,  and,  consequently,  to  the  veiy 
first  importance  in  the  town,  has  also  a  great  effect 
in  forming  the  tone  of  society.    There  can  be  no 
community  more  aristocratic  than  that  of  Liver- 
pool ;  but  it  is  an  aristocracy  entirely  of  wealth. 
Whether  the  wealth  comes  by  inheritance,  by  na- 
tural shrewdness,  or  peculiar  good  luck  ;  whether 
it  belongs  to  an  intelligent  and  worthy  man,  or 
one  quite  the  reverse,  is  all  the  same :  here  a  man's 
weaiUh  and  a  man's  tDorth  are  neaiiy  convertible 
terms,  not  only  in  conversation,  but  in  real  and 
practical  life.    As  soon  as  a  man  acquires  the  re* 
quisite  amount  of  wealth,  he  takes  an  important 
and  prominent  place  in  the  town,  without  question. 
This  state  of  things  naturally  induces  in  young 
men — ^mixed  up  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  before 
they  have  had  time  to  acquire  better  tastes,  or  a 
juster  perception  of  solid  worth — a  great  contempt 
for  aU  those  talents  and  accomplishments  which 
have  not  money-making  for  their  chief  aid  and 
aim.    There  being  no  university  ;  no  famous, 
long-established  school  of  any  kind ;  nothing  to 
draw  together  that  sprinkling  of  literary  men  so 
useful  in  refining  society,  and  which  give  it  a 
charm  which  nothingelse  can  supply,  is  another  veiy 
obvious  reason  for  the  dearth  of  literary  men  in  the 
annals  of  Liverpool,  and  the  want  of  literary  taste 
in  its  inhabitants.    There  are,  I  am  aware,  a  few 
brilliant,  and  many  honourable  exceptions  to  these 
remarks ;  but  I  speak  of  the  general  tone  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  which  is  certainly  none  of  the 
most  brilliant.    This  defect  in  the  tone  of  liver- 
pool  society  may,  in  time,  be  modified  by  means  of 
the  two  great  educational  institutions  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  have  not  been  long  enough  estab- 
lished, nor  have  they  acquired  sufficient  weight 
to  have  produced,  as  yet,  any  very  perceptible 
effect. 


L 


SONNETS. 

BY  CALDEB  CAXPBBU.. 


IL 


Nos  nooBi  pale  traveler,  thro'  red,  stormy  clouds. 

Veiling  her  yisa^e  wan  in  dismal  mist ; 

Nor  tempest,  sporting  on  the  foamy  breast 
Of  ocean ;  nor  the  withering  touch,  that  shronds 

In  graveyard  liyery  the  yovng  virgin,  drest 

By  slow  Decay — Death's  handmaid — ^for  that  rest 
Tb»  tomb  bestows  ;  nor  gentle  lily  flower. 
Waning  away  beneath  the  wasting  power 

Of  hidden  worm,  can  match  the  secret  woe 
TtaX  gifted  thy  sad  &ce  with  sorrow's  dower, 

AndgemmM  thine  eyes  with  dews,  that  foond their  flow 
In  the  Bhat  boaom  of  a  nameless  care ; 

Hobbing  thy  cheek  of  health  and  pleasure's  glow, 
•^88  each  pensive  trait  iu  colours  of  despair. 


Not  moon  'mid  clouds,  nor  tempest-stricken  deep. 

Nor  pale  Consumption's  toudi,  nor  blighting  wonn. 
May  bid  the  dewy  orbs  of  pity  weep 

Tears,  purer,  holier,  than  thy  fkded  flbm 
Drew,  flooding  from  mine  eyes  1 — Bring,  bring  to  me 

Hemlock's  ohill  jaioe,  the  fruit  of  ni^tshade  sad, 

(Whose  bitter  wine  drives  heedless  votaries  mad,) 
To  wrap  in  gloom  remembrance  of  thee, 
And  all  the  dreary  past ! — It  may  not  be  1 

Hie  flowers  yon  nursed  still  blossom ;  the  gazelle 
You  taught  to  feed  and  froUe  'neath  yonr  care. 

Gambols  around  me,  and  its  silver  bell 
Makes  melancholy  music  to  mine  ear — • 

A  dirge  of  all  the  past,  and  her  I  loved  too  well ! 
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Mr.  GrODLBV  found  some  of  his  countiymeii 
working  upon  the  Grand  River  Canal,  at  Brant- 
ford^  rioting  and  spreading  alarm,  and  the  magis- 
trates swearing  in  special  constables;  upon  which 
he  remarks:  ^WhereTer  these  eountiymen  of 
mine  are,  they  must  and  will  fight.'^  In  this 
vicinitj  he  resided,  for  a  time,  in  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  of  the  emigrant  settlements, 
which  he  fears  is  too  favourable  a  specimen  of  a 
Canadian  settler  s  establishment.  The  farm  con- 
sists of  400  acres,  of  which  1 30  are  already  cleared. 

For  this  a  man  and  a  boy  are  required  (besides  what 
the  owner  does  himself— no  slight  addition  in  this  case) 
all  the  year  round,  and  additional  hands  at  harvest- 
time.  Hr.  D.  tells  me  he  has  no  trouble  at  all  about 
servants  (as  is  the  usual  complaint  throughout  North 
America  :)  one  has  lived  six  years,  and  another  three 
years  with  him  ;  and  he  says,  he  would  be  able  without 
difficulty  to  supply  their  places  if  they  went  away.  This 
is,  I  fancy,  the  most  aiistooratio  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  contains,  within  ten  miles,  scions  of  some  of 
the  best  English  and  Irish  ikmilies ;  in  fket,  I  should 
say,  the  society  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  an  average 
country  neighbourhood  at  home.  For  that  very  reason, 
however,  I  should  think  it  is  not  a  good  district  for  a 
man  who  loobi  merely  to  the  investment  of  capital  to 
buy  in ;  for  land  bears  what  may  be  called  a  fancy  priee. 
.  .  .  .  AfHendof  mine,  who  has  just  bought  a  Ikrm 
close  to  this  place,  gives  £480  for  sixty  cleared,  and 
100  uneleared  acres ;  but  then  it  is  very  prettily  and 
advantageously  situated,  and  has  a  log-house,  bam,  and 
fences  upon  it.  Gtentlemen  firmers  here  do  not  ever 
aim  at  more  than  making  their  land  keep  themselves, 
their  servants,  and  cattle,  and  pay  the  occasional  labour^ 
en  whom  they  employ ;  and  it  requires  considerable 
management  to  effbct  this  :  those  only  can  SMke  money 
of  a  Ibrm  (in  this  district)  who  have  no  labour  to  pay. 

I  have  procured  ftom  men  of  practical  information  and 
experience  in  these  matters,  calculations  as  to  the  vari- 
ous expenses  and  prospects  of  a  settler  in  this  part  of 
the  country;  and  they  have  proved  to  me,  conclusively, 
that  it  is,  under  ordinary  ciicumstanoes,  impossihle  for  a 
gentleman  to  make  money  by  farming.  Even  in  the 
instances  where  land  has  been  bought  cheap,  and  be- 
come unexpectedly  profitable,  in  consequence  of  the 
opening  of  new  communications,  it  has  been  fbund  the 
best  plan  to  sell  it  at  an  advanced  price  to  the  small 
fiumer,  who  labours  for  himself  lives  economically,  and, 
if  sober  and  industrious,  is  sure  to  get  on.  Wheat  is 
the  only  crop  for  which,  at  some  price  or  other,  there  is 
a  sure  market  in  this  district :  it  is  now  very  cheap,  only 
bringing  3s.  per  bushel,  but  the  average  price  is  a  dollar. 
The  wheat  crop  has  not  been  '^iirst-rate  "  in  the  western 
part  of  Canada  this  year ;  indeed,  the  fiumem  say,  not 
an  average ;  but  the  immense  produce  of  Ohio,  Uhnois, 
and  MicUgan,  which  is  now  admitted  duty-free,  keeps 
down  the  price.  A  single  man,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  gentleman's 
life  at  home,  and  expects  to  live  conformably  to  the 
same  standard  here,  ought  to  have  £100  a-year,  besides 
what  he  sinks  in  his  farm.  With  smaller  means  he  ought 
certainly  not  to  buy  land  at  first ;  but  should  stay  for 
a  year  or  two  at  a  farmer's,  in  order  to  see  his  way. 
In  this  neighbourhood  he  could  get  board  and  lodging, 
with  two  rooms  for  his  sole  use,  and  his  meals  at  his  own 
hours,  for  two  dollars  per  week,  (about  £21  per  annum,) 
and  a  farmer  would  keep  a  horse  for  him  at  a  dollar  per 
week  ;  and  you  may  imagine  fh>m  this  how  cheap  pro- 
visions and  forage  must  be.  In  order  to  get  experience 
in  Oeinadian  farming,  (a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from 
British,)  he  might  rent  land  from  year  to  year  at  two 


dollars  per  acre  in  this  neighbourhood,  (this  is  now  be- 
ooming  not  unoommon  ;  but  the  rent  is  as-  yet  generally 
low  in  proportion  to  the  produce,  from  the  prejudice  that 
exists  against  the  tenure  ;)  and  thus,  without  tying  him* 
self  down,  he  might  see  whether  he  could  make  farming 
pay,  and,  perhaps,  save  some  money  to  add  to  his  capi- 
tal, b^ore  he  became  a  purchaser.  It  would  not  be  a 
bad  plan,  even  for  a  man  who  bought  land,  to  place  him- 
self thus  **  en  pension"  at  first,  while  a  bachelor;  for  he 
would  certainly  save  money  by  doing  so,  besides  avoid- 
ing the  trouble  of  housekeeping:  all,  however,  are 
anxious  to  have  houses  of  their  own  when  they  come 
out,  and  from  their  inexperience  they  suffer  accordingly. 
The  bane  of  this  province  is  ^brandy  and  water  ;" 
at  least  half  of  the  young  settlers  fkll  into  the  habit  of 
drinking,  more  or  less,  and  many  have  been  pointed  out 
to  me  who  came  from  England  with  the  most  gentleman- 
like habits,  and  apparently  good  principles,  but  from  bad 
company  and  ennui  have  been  led  to  excess,  and  have 
finally  gone  to  utter  ruin  from  habitual  intemperance. 
For  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  I  should  ear- 
nestly dissuade  any  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
society  from  going  upon  wild  land  in  the  back  woods, 
remote  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

A  life  spent  in  these  new  settlements,  has,  how* 
ever,  many  present  delights  as  well  as  prospective 
advantages ;  but  there  are  certain  important  pre- 
requisites— ^the  main  one  being  such  an  amotmt  of 
independent  income  as  sets  the  emigrant  above  the 
necessity  of  depending  solely  on  his  farm*  And, 
besides-^ 

He  must  not  be  an  epicure  certainly,  that  is,  require 
a  French  euitine;  but,  nevertheless,  he  may  live,  as  we 
live  here,  [at  Woodstock,  near  London,]  exceedingly 
well.  I  have  never  seen  better  meat,  butter,  bread,  or 
milk  ;  and  groceries  also  are  very  cheap.  The  average 
price  of  meat  is  about  2\fi..  per  lb.,  of  bread  3d.  for  the 
21b.  loaf;  but  all  the  farmers  live  upon  the  produce  of  their 
ovm  land.  We  have  had  also  very  good  wild  venison, 
which,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  fed  in  parks  ;  for,  like 
all  other  animals,  deer,  in  their  wild  state,  are  almost 
destitute  of  fat.  There  are  a  good  many  deer  in  this 
neii^bourheod  still. 

There  is,  according  to  Mr.  Godley,  a  great  want 
of  Church  extension  in  Canada.  The  meeting- 
houses of  the  numerous  sectaries  he  does  not  con- 
sider ohnrehes. 

At  Toronto,  Mr.  €k>dley  had  quite  a  levee  of 
oonntrymen,  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  and 
inquire  after  their  relations  and  friends  in  **  Ould 
Irdand."  One  was  an  old  servant  recently  come 
out.  He  had  got  a  plaee  as  coachman  to  a  Judge 
at  twelve  dollars  a-month.  We  fear  the  Iridh 
neither  leave  their  religious  animosities  at  home 
nor  bury  them  in  the  Atlantic.  This  man  de- 
scribed Canada^  or  Toronto,  as  a — 

^Fine  Protestant  country,"  and  that  there  was  ^'a 
great  walk  on  the  twelfth."  My  next  visit  vvas  from  a 
young  lady,  who  officiated  some  years  ago  in  the  dis- 
tinguished capacity  of  under  house-maid  at^ :  the 

tranrformation  of  &e  grub  into  the  butterfly  is  not  more 
complete  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  her  appear^ 
ance  and  manners.  She  walked  in  with  her  brother, 
whom  I  also  remembered:  both  were  exceedingly  well 
dressed,  so  much  so  as  to  make  me  almost  blush  for  the 
dUkMlU  in  which  I  received  them ;  shook  hands  with 
me,  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to  converse  on  the  current 
topics  of  tiie  day.    Seriooriy  speaking,  they  seem  to  have 
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prospered  amazingly  ;  and  ihongh  their  '^  abord ''  was 
rather  too  American  for  onr  prejudices,  I  mnst  say  that 
neither  in  them  nor  in  any  other  of  my  old  acquaintances 
have  I  met  with  the  slightest  disposition  to  presume 
upon  the  change  in  onr  relatiye  positions ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  all  seem  to  be  not  only  delighted  to  see  me, 
but  to  preserre  all  their  former  class-feeling  (as  the  Ame- 
ricans call  it)  of  respect  and  deference.  The  brother  told 
me  he  got  twenty  dollars  a-month  as  clerk  at  a  wholesale 
store.  The  sister  is  unmarried,  lives  with  him,  and  gets 
constant  and  lucrative  employment  by  taking  in  needle- 
work :  a  dollar,  for  instance,  is  the  price  of  making  a 
shirt,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 

Tlie  '^walk  on  the  12th"  of  July,  was,  no 
doubt,  the  foolish  and  irritating  Orange  procession, 
now  put  down  in  Ireland,  not,  we  hope,  to  be 
revived  in  Canada.    There,  we  regret  to  learn — 

The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  emigrants  do  not 
amalgamate  at  all;  nor  do  I  see  any  appearance  of  a 
more  friendly  feeling  between  them  here  than  at  home : 
they  do  not,  however,  come  so  much  into  collision,  for 
they  generally  adopt  different  lines  of  life.  The  Protes- 
tants become  farm-labourers,  or  domestic  servants  in 
good  families,  for  a  time,  but  always  aim  at  settling,  as 
soon  as  possible,  on  land  of  their  own;  while  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  invariably  of  the  poorest  class,  con- 
stitute, for  the  most  part,  as  in  the  States,  the  Pariah 
caste,  or  ^  prol^taires :  '*  they  are  the  porters,  carters, 
waiters  at  inns,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  they  monopolize  al- 
most entirely  the  public  works,  which  absorb  a  great 
portion  of  the  labouring  population  in  this  country;  num- 
bers also  go  to  the  States,  so  that  comparatively  few 
proceed  up  the  country  and  settle  upon  farms:  those 
who  do,  keep  very  much  together,  and  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  towi^ips  are  quite  distinctly 
marked,  and  exclusively  occupied  by  the  respective 
parties.  In  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  all  the  larger  towns 
of  Upper  Canada,  the  Protestants — ^in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  mnch 
the  more  numerous  body ;  the  latter  are  not,  however, 
looked  upon  so  favourably  by  the  British  Canadians,  nor 
do  they  find  it  so  easy  to  get  employment  in  gentlemen's 
families  as  the  Protestants. 

Both  parties  of  Irish  behaved  very  well  during  the 
rebellion,  and  are  considered  very  loyal  and  well  affected ; 
while  the  Scotch,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  most  radical 
population,  and  the  least  relied  upon  by  the  friends  of 
government,  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Godley  advises  labouring  emigrants  to  sail 
so  as  to  arrive  at  harvest-time,  when  they  will  be 
sure  of  finding  immediate  employment  and  high 
wages,  and  probably  in  winter,  chopping.  In  4;he 
face  of  nearly  every  traveller,  Mr.  Godley  asserts, 
that  the  social  condition  of  Upper  Canada  is, 
in  all  respects,  equal  to  that  of  America,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
He  has  some  ground  for  reproach  or  triumph,  if 
forty  millions  of  British  capital  have  been  sunk 
in  giving  prosperity  to  the  States  of  America^  and 
not  **  profitably  and  securefy  sunk,"  though  r^pudi- 
aHon  has  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  all  this 
whUe  little  or  no  English  capital  has  gone  to  make 
roadsy  railways,  and  canals  in  Canada.  To  the 
prosperity  of  that  colony,  two  things  are  considered 
especially  requisite  :  first,  free  trade  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  good 
system  of  land  sales. 

On  recrossing  the  boundary  line,  Mr.  Godley  and 
his  travelling-companion  spent  some  days,  early 
in  October,  at  the  Highgate  Springs,  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  which  were  found  deserted  by  their 
summer  visiters. The  following  sketch  is  char- 
acteristic of  both  sides  of  the  genuine  Yankee. 

Though  the  rooms  looked  a  little  cold  and  empty  at 


first,  the  good  people  soon  made  ns  very  eonlnUble  will 
tea  and  a  good  fii«.  The  landlord,  a  thorragh  Yuke^ 
received  ns  in  his  bar  h  la  TroUopey  with  his  feet  w  i 
high  stove,  his  chair  thrown  back  on  its  hind4egi,ftci9t 
in  his  month,  one  eye  shut,  and  his  hat  on.  He  w» 
rather  oool  and  eontemptuons  at  fint,  but  softeDed  if' 
degrees,  and  ended  by  treating  us  very  well;  so  mai.- 
so,  indeed,  that  the  next  morning,  when  we  got  up  u^ 
out  shooting  at  four  o'clock,  though  it  wm  Mtterif  «Ui 
he  insisted  upon  getting  up  too,  and  giving  ns  «nr  bmfc- 
fitft  before  we  started.  (This  sort  of  friendUiteB  uk 
good  nature,  be  it  remarked — for  then  was  no  idntf 
an  additional  charge — is  highly  oharaderiskic  of  Anoi* 
cans.)  The  morning  proved  so  stormy,  that  tk  'hi- 
ters/*  with  whom  we  had  made  aa  appoiniDait,e69i< 
not  bring  over  their  boat. 

This  is  a  country  not  in  the  usual  route  of  tn- 
vellers,  of  which,  therefore,  comparatively  little  ii 
known.  The  Traveller  got  again  on  the  British  aii: 
of  the  frontier,  and  he  describes  the  countiy  aloBi 
Philipsburg  as  beautiful,  thriving,  and  prodQctir^; 
supplying  the  Montreal  market  with  meat  andbr. 

Mr.  Godley  reentered  the  States  by  LakeCbiDp- 
lain,  and  by  Albany  reached  New  York,  where  be 
spent  sometime  in  seeing  what  was  to  be  seeDin  tk 
great  capital  of  commerce.  We  find  nothifi! 
more  entertaining  than  this  interior. 

I  dined  with  a  friend  at  the  Astor  House  hdtel,vliic!i 
is  really  quite  a  curiosity,  flrom  its  enonnou  sue  a»i 
admirable  arrangements.  There  are  no  less  thu  133 
servants,  and  500  guests  can  be  accommodated,  norn^ 
standing  which  there  is  more  order,  and  regohriij,!!^ 
good  attendance,  than  in  almost  any  country  isntbtl 
ever  saw.  The  waiters  are  drilled  like  a  n^aeax  d 
soldiers,  and  your  bell  on  the  fourth  floor  is  nnswered  ii 
two  minutes.  We  had  a  most  sumptuous  dinner,  viili 
literally  ^  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season ;"  what  ia  dor 
astonishing  is,  that  you  are  allowed  to  take  jm  wais 
at  any  hour  you  please,  without  extra  charge;  yet  fcr 
board,  lodging,  and  attendance,  the  price  is  only  tn 
dollars  a-day ;  it  is  to  me  quite  incomprehennble.  Tk 
ladies'  table  is  separate  from  the  gentiemen's,  bni  tbcir 
male  friends  have  the  entr^,  aad,  hideed,  every  rapect* 
able  person  who  expresses  a  wish  for  it.  The  botftiif 
house  system,  which  prevails  so  generally  ho^  is  it 
some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  clubs  with  ns,to 
has  what  I  cannot  but  consider  the  great  dindTutaje 
of  including  women  as  well  as  men  in  its  opentioo. 

InthememoirsofMr8.GrantofLaggaii,lsteIypab- 

lished,  we  find  that  lady  abnost  alone,  amongEnglisb 
people,  in  defence  of  the  American  custom  of  yoan? 
married  couples  living  for  a  timeinboaidio^-hooses. 
Without  submittmg  to  this,  they  could  not  sfibrJ 
to  marry  young ;  and  she  finds,  in  the  esrly  mw^ 
riages  of  America,  moral  and  social  adTsntiges  u 
compensate  for  greater  ills  than  a  temponiy  Rs- 
denoe  in  boarding-houses.  The  AmericsiiB  iR  *^ 
mad  as  ever  after  lectures  and  lectoren  on  all  mu- 
ner  of  subjects  ;  a  mania  thus  j^osopfaiesUj  ac- 
counted for : — 
When  I  was  sitting  with  an  American  litenryfnecd 

(Mr. ,)  the  other  day,  a  man  came  in  to  sik  litiB^o; 

the  part  of  the  Salem  Lycnnm,  to  lecture  on  *'woauo, 
at  some  appointed  time.  When  he  was  gone,  ^* JT 
gave  me  a  singular  aoeouni  of  the  extent  to  which  tit« 
lecture  mania  is  carried.  Ladies  often  attend  two  er 
three  in  one  evening ;  and  so  necessary  is  ^'^}^ 
and  variety  oonaidered,  that  one  leetuer  is  seldoa  «* 
lowed  to  give  a  "^course;"  there  must  be  afteahhaaa 
every  night  It  is  a  striking  reaction  against  the  r^' 
tan  principle  of  forbidding  tiie  ordinary  amnssfflenUjN 
the  worid.  The  love  of  dissipation  and  excite«ent  finj^ 
vent  far  less  innocently,  in  my  opinion,  in  ™JV"f  ^ 
hear  men  preach  all  kinds  of  dootrines  upon  aU  kind«  oi 
subjects— religion,  pol!tic9,  or  animal  magnetism. 
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mnst  have  been  where  eaob  %  Byetem  preniled  that  the 
onginal  '^ohamihig  woman"  of  the  well-known  song 
mraa  produced.  The  onatom  of  oTening  Tints,  which,  aa 
I  have  already  said,  I  like  so  much,  is  uniyersal ;  it  is 
certainly  the  best  plan ;  the  erening,  not  the  morning, 
1:3  the  time  for  **  playing  company :"  and  it  is  yery  pro- 
voking that  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  eaoh 
other,  after  dark,  withoot  a  regular  inyitation  on  a  large 
card,  and  either  a  dinner,  or  a  supper,  or  a  crowd  of 

some  hind  or  other. 

I  have  been  engaged  to  two  or  three  parties  every 
ni^ht,  if  parties  they  can  be  ealled,  which  are  really  no- 
thing but  risits  to  a  lady,  who  has  told  you  that  she  will 
be  *^  at  home;"  not  meaning  thereby  that  her  rooms  wiU 
be  crowded,  but  literally  that  she  will  not  be  out,  and,  if 
you  b^pen  to  be  disengaged,  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at 

your  own  hour  and  eonvenienoe 

1  have  not  often  been  asked  to  dine  out  regularly ; 
dinner  parties  are  rare,  and  quite  derange  the  economy 
of  the  house  where  they  are  given ;  for,  instead  of  dining 
at  two  o'doek,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  returning, 
as  is  usul,  to  his  coonting-honse,  the  Amphitryon  hiuB 
to  alter  his  hour  to  five  or  six,  so  as  to  get  business  over 
first.  Ladies  never  dine  out  at  Boston,  but  the  lady  of 
the  house  tsJces  the  head  of  her  table,  and  sits  alone 
among  her  male  guests.  The  dinners  are  much  of  the 
same  kand  as  would  be  given  in  houses  of  a  similar 
calibre  at  home;  except  tlmt  the  wine  is  better,  and  the 
attendance,  and  perhaps  the  cookery,  worse.  Sometimes 
there  are  a  great  number  of  courses,  involving  an  un- 
pleasant supexiluity  of  heavy  meat ;  but  this  is  only  on 
great  occasions. 

Mr.  Godlej  had  escaped  to  Boston  to  avoid 
certain  uproaxioaa  prooeeaions  and  celebrations 
annoiineed  in  New  York.  Manj  of  the  Travel- 
ler's political  specnlations,  and  his  observations 
on  American  Institutions,  originated  in  Boston. 
They  are  such  as  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
school  of  politics  and  religion  to  which  he  belongs. 
One  remark  is:  ^The  law,  or  rather  custom  of 
dividing  property  among  chfldren,  is  the  very  key- 
s»tone  of  the  American  system,  and  is  felt  through 
every  part  of  it.*'  Most  true,  and  long  may  it  be  so ! 
though  this  Mr.  Godley  oonsiderB  an  erroneous  and 
most  injurious  principle.  The  opinions  of  the 
Traveller  upon  a  question  which  has  so  powerfully 
agitated,  and  which  still  agitates  New  England, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  he  considers 
the  antipathy  of  tiie  white  to  the  black  race  as 
a  natural  or  instinctive  feeling ;  and  argues,  tiiat 
though  the  Apostie  Paul  directed  Christian  masters 
to  be  just  and  merciful  to  their  slaves,  be  did  not 
order  them  to  emancipate  them ! 

There  are  few  statesmen,  now  in  existence, 
whoee  pe^nal  character  and  influence  more  nearly, 
to  appearance,  concern  the  destinies  of  mankind 
than  Daniel  Webster ;  so  that  one  is  glad  to  hear 
all  that  can  be  said  of  him,  by  men  of  opposite 
views.    Of  Mr.  Webster  it  is  said — 

After  dinner  I  vrent  to  a  party,  where  I  met  Mr. 
Webster,  whom  I  had  long  been  anxious  to  see.  I  need 
not  say  how  very  far  he  is  the  first  man  of  the  day  in 
America ;  indeed,  in  strength  of  understanding,  he  is 
perhaps  unsarpassed  by  Us  contemporaries  anywhere. 
His  powers  of  memory  and  calculation,  and  his  talents 
for  aigumeat  and  debate,  are  such,  that  no  one  of  his 
countrymen  ventures  to  enter  the  lists  vrith  him  fftce 
to  face,  either  in  pnblio  or  private.  The  mingled  admi- 
ration and  terror  vrith  vriiich  he  is  regarded  are  very 
extraordinary :  just  now  he  holds  a  curious  and  anoma- 
lous position,  having  adhered  to  the  President  after  the 
tatter's  rupture  with  the  Whigs,  and  consequentiy  drawn 
down  upon  h&nself  part  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to 
4olm  Tyler's  name.     Still  it  is  only  tai  whispers  and 


half-expressed  doubts  that  people  venture  to  blame  him ; 
and  when  he  stood  up  the  other  day  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Whigs,  and  justified  his  conduct,  though 
I  am  told  at  least  three-fburths  of  his  audience  differed 
fh>m  him,  and  disapproved  of  his  conduct,  not  an  indi- 
ridual  ventured  to  express  dissent.  He  seems,  however, 
to  be  more  feared  than  loved ;  and,  though  the  champion, 
is  by  no  means  the  idol  of  his  party.  Henry  Clay,  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  next  presidency,  though  immea- 
surably inferior  in  point  of  intellectual  endowments,  has 
quite  taken  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  by  the  popularity 
of  his  manner,  his  talent  for  mob  oratory,  and,  above  all, 
his  real  good  nature  and  amiability,  and  the  personal 
friendships  whioh  these  qualities  procure  for  him.  Mr. 
Webster  is  perhapi^  both  ttom  disposition  and  conviction, 
the  most  conservative  of  American  statesmen.  When  in 
England,  he  sympathized  and  lived  almost  entirely  vrith 
the  **  Carlton "  party,  and  could  not  bear  our  Whigs : 
here,  however,  strong  as  he  is,  he  is  compelled  to  trim 
his  sails  to  the  ''popular  breeze,'*  at  least  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  For  instance,  he  is  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances (for  I  cannot  think,  considering  his  great 
capacity,  and  particularly  after  reading  his  admirable 
speeches  upon  the  tariff  question  in  1825,  that  his  un- 
biassed convictions  are  on  their  side)  to  advocate  the 
protective  policy  of  the  New-England  manufacturers. 
A  considerable  ftee-trade  party  has  lUways  existed  at 
Boston,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  manufactures  which  require  protection:  it  con- 
sists not  only  of  the  ultra-democrats,  who  are  for  **  tne- 
everything,"  but  of  the  shipping  interest,  who,  of  course, 
suff'er  by  all  restrictions.  The  fkrmers  in  New  England 
do  not  seem  to  vrish  for  a  change ;  they  do  not  think 
they  could  compete  in  an  unrestricted  trade  vrith  the 
more  productive  southern  and  western  States ;  and  they 
calculate,  perhaps  wisely,  that  their  best  chance  lies  in 
the  hot-bed  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  towns  at 
their  doors.  Free  trade  is  the  watchword  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  even  in  Massachusetts:  and  though,  of 
course,  Mr.  Webster  cannot,  consistently  vrith  his  poli- 
tical connexions,  exhibit  any  appearance  of  favour  to  it 
just  now,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  his  own 
prepossessions  and  tendencies  lie  in  that  direction,  and 
that  his  influence  would  be  used  in  favour  at  least  of  a 
commercial  treaty  vrith  England. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  the  other  day  vrith  Mr. 

y  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners  employed  in 

the  late  negotiations,  he  said  that,  considering  the  state 
of  feeling  which  existed  in  America  towards  England 
when  Lord  Ashbnrton  eame  om,  he  was  eonrinced  that 
no  two  indiriduals  but  himself  and  Bfr.  Webster  could 
have  brought  it  to  a  suecessfU  termination.  From  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  elsewhere,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  very  probable.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  among 
the  masses  a  very  general  feeling  of  hostility  did  prevail, 
and  does  so  still,  though  mitigated :  they  toWj  participate 
in  the  jealousy  of  English  power  and  ambition,  which 
seems  to  be  the  monomania  of  continental  Europe. 

Mr.  Godley  proceeds  to  show,  that^  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  England,  America  would  have  much 
the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Godley  is  so  attentive  to  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tistics, that  one  might  fancy  this  had  been  his  main 
object  in  visiting  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  has  made  one  grand  discovery,  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  case,  we  should 
imagine  those  interested  will  consider  prematurely 
disclosed  in  his  book.  It  would  seem  that  the  In- 
dependent or  Congr^ational  ministers  of  America, 
with  a  few  of  those  of  some  other  denominations,  in 
their  alarm,  we  presume,  for  the  people  escaping 
from  the  yoke  of  any  sort  of  priesthood,  are  falling 
back  upon  what  our  author  terms  **  Catholicity." 
We  must  quote  this  very  curious  passage;  the 
most  remarkable  indeed,  we  consider  it,  of  any  to 
be  found  in  these  Travels : — 
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Bottont  OtioUr.-^l  hftve  been  much  nrpriMd  and 
inteiMted  by  Uw  oonTemtion  of  two  or  tJiree  CongregS'- 
tionaliBt  miiiiateni  cmintnt  ft>r  talent  and  piety,  whom  I 
baTo  beoome  acquainted  witb,  and  who  bare  been  ex- 
plaining to  me  their  poeitton  tad  their  yiews.  It  seems 
that  a  eonsiderable  moToment  has  taken  place  among 
them  lately  in  the  direction  of  Catholicity,  some  of  them 
having  even  embraced  the  rery  highest  views  npon 
chorch  matters,  and  supporting  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
patriotic  theory  as  to  the  idea  and  constitution  of  the 
church,  sad  the  nature  of  the  sacraments.  Still  they 
hare  not  joined  what  they  acknowledge  to  be  a  true 
branch  of  the  chnxeh  in  this  eountry,  and  justify  their 
not  doing  so 

We  omit  the  jtuiification,  which  is  long  as  well 
as  sophistical. 

It  is  now  under  contemplation  to  promulgate, 

by  means  of  the  press,  these  opinions,  wfaieh  tiiey  haye 
hitherto  only  maintained  in  sermons,  addiMses,  and  con- 
Tersation.  They  propose  to  inculcate  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines of  the  church  and  sacraments,  without  allading  at 
all  to  the  bearing  of  those  doctrines  on  their  own  posi- 
tion, but  leaying  each  man  to  draw  his  eondosions  after 
considering  the  abstract  question. 

This  moTcment  is  not  eonllned  to  the  ^  orthodox  Dis- 
senters f  strange  as  it  may  seem,  symptoms  ef  the  same 
kind  hare  made  their  appearance  eren  among  the  Uni- 
tarians. I  hare  just  read  an  article  in  the  ^Boston 
Quarteriy  Beriew,"  (a  publication  combining,  hitherto, 
nltn^emocratic  politici  with  a  Unitarian  theology, 
which  verged  upon  Pantheism,)  in  which  the  writer,  Mr. 
Brownson,  expresses  the  most  extreme  and  ^ultramon- 
tane *'  opinions  upon  the  constitution  and  authority  of 
the  chuKh,  which  I  hay«  ever  seen  anywhere ;  far  be- 
yond any  thing  which  »  conscientions  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  oonld,  in  my  opinion,  consistently 
subscribe  to:  and  I  ha^e  also  seen  a  letter  ftom  a  very 
well-known  and  eminent  Unitarian,  in  which  he  exprasses 
approbation  and  sympathy  for^  Itiough  not  ooinctdence  of 
opinion  with,  writings  of  a  similar  nature.  I  rather 
suspect,  howeyer,  that  these  two  last-named  indiyiduais 
take,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  view  of  these  matters 
which  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Lamennais,  Lamartine, 
and  others  of  the  modem  Trendb.  and  German  schools  $ 
a  view  whi<^  recondles  (or  attempts  to  reconcile)  an 
nltra-Catholfc  tone  and  feeling  with  PanthefsUc  doc- 
trines, and  oonsidem  the  church  system  m  only  one  of 
many  ^suocessiye  deyelopements**  of  the  uniyersal  spirit, 
all  equally  true,  but  equally  partial  snd  transient. 

The  Congregational,  and  even  the  Unitarian, 
ministers  of  America  tnenleating  the  '^Catholic" 

doctrines  of  the  church  and  sacraments, — andsnrrep- 
titiously  too,  or  by  means  of  pious  frauds  !^ — Mr. 
Godley  favours  his  readers  with  bis  own  ideas  of 
Baptism,  an  oidinaiioe  which,  it  seema,  is  com- 
pletely misunderstood,  or  perverted,  in  America ; 
but  with  that  we  shall  not  intermeddle^  nor  yet 
with  the  alleged  bad  effects  of  the  Voluntary  system 
on  the  freedom  and  usefulness  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Mr.  Godley  has,  we  are  glad  to  find, 
more  confidence  in  the  solidity  and  permanence  of 
the  Ameilcan  government  than  any  previous  Tozy 
traveller.  He  argues  calmly  and  rationally  on  the 
subject.  He  has,  however,  the  advantage  over  for- 
mer and  shallower  observers,  of  ten  or  twelve  years' 
additional  experience  of  the  real  strength  of  these 
democratic  institutions,  and  has  seen  several  try- 
ing crises  peacefully  surmounted  since  Hall  and 
Hamilton  wrote.  While  some  travellers  have 
thought  the  Americans,  at  least  outwardly,  reli- 
gious overmuch,  Mr.  Godley  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  a  religious  people  at  aU ;  and  in  the  Puseyite 
sense  they  certainly  are  not.    He  tells  the  follow- 


ing anecdote  to  introduce  tfaig  novel  opinion,  the 
reralt,  he  states,  of  his  obserfationB  in  difGecent  parts 
of  the  country : — 

I  was  much  struck  by  a  scene  which  I  witnessed  tiie 
other  day  while  travelling  in  the  interior.  We  stopped 
to  change  horses  at  a  smSl  tavern;  the  pasBengers  col- 
lected round  the  fire  in  the  bar-room,  when  the  drirer 
of  the  stage  came  in,  and  seeing  a  Bible  lying  on  the 
chimney-piece,  he  opened  it,  and  very  deliberately  read 
a  chapter  in  a  loud  voice,  eyerybody  remaining  perfectly 
silent  and  attentive.  When  he  had  finished,  no  com- 
ments were  made,  nor  did  anybody  appear  to  consider 
what  he  had  done  as  at  all  out  of  place:  it  quite  reminded 
one  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  their  habits,  and  their  times. 

Still,  though  such  scenes  may,  perhaps,  occasionally 
be  even  now  met  with  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
and  though  everywhere  in  New  England  the  greatest 
possible  decency  and  respect,  with  regard  to  morals  and 
religion,  is  still  obseryed,  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  do  not  think  the  New-£nglanders  (or,  indeed,  the 
Americans  generally,  as  fkr  as  I  can  Judge)  a  rtligions 
people.  The  assertion,  I  know,  is  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true;  that  is,  if  a  strong  and  earnest  Miff 
be  a  necessary  element  in  a  religious  character:  to  me 
it  seems  to  be  its  very  essence  and  foundation.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  belief  in  tA«  trutky  but  belief  in 
something  or  anything  which  is  removed  from  the  action 
of  the  senses.  Now,  I  appeal  to  any  candid  American 
whether  it  be  not  the  received  doctrine  among  nine- 
tenths  of  his  countrymen,  that  creeds  (religious  dogmas, 
as  they  are  called)  are  matters  of  no  moment ;  that,  so 
long  as  a  man  acts  sincerely  up  to  what  he  belieyes,  he 
has  as  good  a  chance  of  salyation,/br  Ke  it  at  iikdy  to  be 
rigki,  as  his  neighbour;  and  that  motallly  (so^mtted)  is 
perfectly  imlependent  of,  and  infinitely  more  trnpertaat 
than  religious  beliefl 

So  it  is  belief  in  something  spiritual,  no  matter 
whether  the  truth  or  not,  that  constitutes  true  reli* 
gion.  The  Hindoos  and  Jewe^  but  still  more  the 
Mahommedans,  must  on  this  principle  be  more  reli- 
gbufi  than  the  Americans.  The  belief  of  the  latter 
is  so  wholly  removed  from  the  action  of  the  senses, 
that  they  will  not  even  permit  paintings  or  sculp- 
tured forms  in  their  sight.  But  Mr.  Godley 
carries  his  Tractarianism  even  beyond  what  is 
alleged  of  Iloman  Catholic  exclusivenefls.  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  country  where—* 

In  public  schools,  in  the  Halls  of  the  legislature,  in 
national  institutions,  all  religions  are  placed  upon  an 
equality;  chaplains  are  selected  indiscriminately  from 
each,  as  tiie  minority  of  Uie  day  may  happen  to  deter- 
mine, (one  year,  periiaps,  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  the 
next  a  Unitarian';)  and  the  smallest  preference  of  one 
religion  to  another,  that  is,  the  recognition  of  any  definite, 
objective  truth,  would  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment. 

Last  of  all,  we  are  told  that  loose  lelf  gions  views 
have  prsfvented  the  growth  of  theologieal  jealonsiea, 
bittenMBs,  and  sectarian  acrimony.  Now,wfaateyer 
may  be  justly  affirmed  of  rriigion,  we  haye  tiw 
testimony  of  many  wiiaiesses  as  to  the  existenee  of 
enough  of  sectarian  bitterness  and  jealousy  in  Ame- 
rica, though  it  may  be  a  good  deal  confined  to  the 
clergy.  In  Congress,  according  to  Mr.  Godley, 
there  is  no  party  of  saints.  No  man  openly  pro- 
fesses to  act,  or  l^ifilate  on  Christian  motives — 

I  hope  very  many  do  act  firom  such  motives;  hot  tksi 
public  opinion  cannot  be  in  a  healthy  state,  which  would 
forbid  their  being  avowed.  America  ought  to  ask  her- 
self why  she  has  no  such  statesmen  to  boast  of  as  a 
Wilberforce,  a  Gladstone,  and  many  others,  who  hate 
not  been  ashamed  to  recognise  publicly  in  the  Bnliiah 
House  of  Commons  the  existence  of  a  law  paramount  to 
the  code  of  political  expediency,  and  to  avow  the  duty 
of  guiding  their  political  career  by  its  dictates. 

With  certain  zeooUectittia  fresh  in  ths  meaozy 
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of  every  one^  the  allusion  to  Mr«  Gladgtone's  gos« 
pel  rale  is  not  tlie  happiest.* 

Mr.  Godley  does  not  think  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  America  more  commendable  than  its  religious 
institutions ;  though  the  actual  acq^uirements  of  the 
students  at  the  different  seminaries  and  universi- 
ties which  he  visited  were  respectable^  and  the 
masters  and  professors  good  scholars.  The  German 
university  system  is  preferred  to,  we  presume^  that 
of  Oxford  ;  and  ''Grerman  scepticism"  and  "ra* 
tionalism"  are  exercising,  it  is  alleged,  ^a  powerful 
and  deleterious  influence  upon  the  higher  class  of 
minds  in  New  England."  In  Germany,  it  is  con- 
fessed, a  greater  amount  of  instruction  is  commu* 
nieated :  but  in  England  ^*  the  oharacter  and  mind  of 
the  students  are  formed"—- on  the  Oxford  pattern. 
There  were  better  symptoms,  or  an  actual  retdixtl, 
among  the  military  students  at  West  Point  Aca- 
demy— 

All  the  officers  who  profess  any  religious  faith,  belong 
to  the  Anglo- Amerioaa  oommanion,  and  the  academy  at 
Week  Point  is  one  of  its  strongholds.  Although  not  one- 
tweotieih  part  of  the  population  are  chorehmeD,  four- 
fifths  of  the  chaplains  in  the  two  servioes,  including  the 
ebaplaia  at  West  Point,  a  diistingaished  theologian,  are 
60 ;  and  as  these  are  generally  appointed  with  reference 
to  the  demand  for  their  services  in  the  different  ships 
and  regiments,  the  proportion  may  serve  as  a  pretty  fhlr 
criterion  of  the  tnfluenee  of  the  chureh  in  the  army  and 
BSTy.  Several  effieers  were  pointed  out  to  me  (and  te 
some  of  them  I  was  introduced)  who  are  now  eommuni- 
cants  of  the  church,  and  all  of  these  have  conformed 
lately;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  so 
much  progress  has  been  made.  Most  of  them  were 
hronght  up  as  sectarians,  or  rather  ladifbrentists, 
{**  CkrUtian^,"  as  they  call  themselves^  but  without  any 
'^  particular "  creed,}  and  have  been  baptized,  when 
adults, by  ordained  clergymen.  All  those  with  whom  I 
couTersed  expressed  great  interest  in  the  **  Catholic  ^ 
movenient  now  in  progress  among  ourselves,  and  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  effect  which  it  had  had  in  pro- 
moting zeal  and  earnestness,  as  well  as  orthodoxy,  in 
the  American  church. 

Catholici^  is  thus,  we  learn,  high  fashion  In  the 
United  States — ^the  religion  of  the  ariatocraoy ;  and 
also  thAtthereoanbenoChriatianity  without  a  creed. 

At  home  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  the 
Repeal  cause  was  &11  but  universally  supported  in 
America.  The  sympathy  is,  however,  confined 
entirely  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population, 
though  a  few  trading  politicians  have  made  *^  Po« 
litical  capital"  out  of  the  movement.  The  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  the  Irish ;  they  are  said  here  to— - 

Look  upon  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population  with 
a  singular  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealoasy;*)*  individa- 
ally,  they  seem  to  be  regarded  much  as  they  were  by 
William  Cobbett,  who  says,  ^  The  wild  Irish  have  aU 
the  characteristics  of  savages,  except  sobriety  and  sin- 
cerity." .  .  .  The  idea  that  any  native-bom  Ame- 
ricans should  invest  money  so  unprofitably  as  in  a 
"  sympathetic  "  fund  for  O'Connell,  out  of  an  abstract 
lore  for  Ireland,  or  hatred  of  England,  appears  to  me 


simply  preposterous-^they  may  talk,  but  they  wiU  cer- 
tainly not  pay. 

Here  comes  one  of  the  best  anecdotes  that  we 

have  had,  illustrative  of  exquisite  Transatlantic 

delicacy,  since  Captain  Marryat's  pianoforte  with 

modest  frilled  trousers  to  conceal  its  legs  : — 

I  wrote  down  my  name  la  the  Pennsylyania  Picture 
Gallery,  (being  the  tenth  visiter  within  the  last  eight 
days;)  and  was  delighted  with  the  considerate  delicacy 
of  an  old  woman  who  acted  as  CXoerone,  aftd  who,  after 
pointing,  with  half-averted  head,  to  a  eurlaiaed  copy  ef 
one  of  Titian's  Yenases  in  a  comer,  gave  me  a  wand 
wherewith  to  remove  the  veil,  and  ihen  blushingly  re- 
treated behind  the  door  while  I  did  so. 

Mr.  Godley  vrent  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and 
had  a  passing  glance  of  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Washington,  &c.,  &e.  On  board  the  steamer,  in 
going  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  he  tells — 

On  board  the  boat  I  bought  Dickens's  work  on  Ame- 
rica, (price  6d.()  the  eagerness  of  anticipation  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  every  individual  one  meets 
is  reading  it  or  talking  about  it.  How  Yerj  funny  it 
would  appear  at  home  to  see  people  looking  out  in  this 
way  for  the  critique  of  a  foreigner  upon  England !  Most 
people  seem  exceedingly  angry  with  Dickens;  they 
dwell  particularly  on  the  enthusiasm  of  friendly  feeling 
and  admiration  with  which  he  was  received,  and  the 
unnecessary  ill-nature  with  which,  they  say,  he  has  re- 
turned it. 

Mr.  Godley  does  not  think  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  spreading  so  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  as  some  other  i^vTiters  have  repre- 
sented it.  It  is  confined  to  Irish  emigrants,  and 
their  descendants,  with  the  strays  picked  up  in 
the  Far  "West  by  the  zeal  of  the  priests^  who  are 
all  Irish.  In  allying  herself  with  liberal  princi- 
ples of  civil  government,  he  justly  concludes  the 
Irish  Catholic  Church  and  that  of  Belgium  in  a 
false  position ;  one  which  involves  difficulty 
and  oompromiae,  and  is  unnatural.  It  is  truly- 
added'— 

It  Would  be,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  masses,  who  aet  under  the  influence  of  theh*  church 
in  sneh  cases,  feel  any  such  difficulty.  The  fkct  is, 
that  they  are  not  really  imbued  at  all  wiA  democratSe 
or  levelling  principles;  fhey  aet  in  a  spirit  of  blind 
obedience,  and  would  shout  as  loudly  to-moirow,  if  their 
priests  were  to  bid  them,  fbr  an  tabitnaj  monarefa,  as 
they  do  to-day  for  the  sovereign  people.  The  priests 
themselves,  who  lead  the  movements,  are,  I  maintain, 
inconsistent,  and  merge  lelfgious  fbellhgs  in  secular 
interests. 

The  Irish  Catholics  are  nowhere  to  be  found  as 
agricultural  settlers.  They  form  in  Anienoa^  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  the  hewen  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  of  the  towns ;  the  Pfpriak  caste 
among  the  whites,  llieir  politics  are  ultra- 
democratic  ;  anomalous,  as  this  may  appear, 
in  Catholics.  But  it  is  accounted  for  above. 
They  have  a  stiong  sympsdiy  with  <lie  O'Connell 
agitation,  and  a  common  object  in  which,  we  re- 


*  There  ynM  one  memotmble  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Wilbei:fei«e  legiihtted,  lliough  not  cpenly,  upon  Ghristiaii  motives. 
In  1815,  the  people  were  almost  in  ami  against  the  Oom  Law — ^mdy  to  fishft  with  their  rolen  for  their  own  and  their 
ebildrea^B  bread.  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  among  other  members  of  Pariiament,  haa  his  houM  at  that  tiiM  pretetted  from  the 
jtopulace  by  a  party  of  soldien.  He  defended  his  vote  upon  the  text,  He  that  taketh  not  oare  for  hii  own  lioiuehold 
U  worse  than  an  infidel.  The  property  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  in  land,  and  he,  ae  a  Christian,  owed  to  his  own  iiuniiy 
to  lay  an  iaiqnitoiu  impost  on  the  food  m  all  landless  families.  We  foiget  whether  it  is  in  his  Private  Journal  or  Letters 
in  hie  published  Memoirs  that  this  Christian  legislator  ffravely  advances  this  argument  for  his  obnoxious  vote. — E.  T.  M. 

\  Since  the  passage  in  the  text  was  written,  a  remamble  confirmation  of  it  has  been  exhibited  by  the  establishment  of  a 
|Mty  in  New  York,  who  call  themselves  **  Native  Americans."  Their  professed  object  is  to  counteract  the  growth  of  Irish 
tafloeiiee;  and  their  success  has  been  already  so  unexpectedly  great,  that  they  bid  fair  to  carry  the  next  elections.  So  says  Mr. 
Godiey ;  and  as  this  sheet  passes  through  the  press,  news  df  the  explosion  has  reached  England,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
lupentabie  riots  in  Philadelphia,  the  bMpnniog  of  aoizowi  in  the  Mew  Woild  \  the  developeiBeat  of  the  asirow  ~~" 
f  ruicfple,  •*  Axnerica  for  the  Americans." 
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gret  to  find,  they  have  in  one  instance  succeeded. 
This  is  the  exelunve  and  uncontrolled  possession  of 
part  of  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  For  this,  their  Bishop,  Dr.  Hughes, 
has  long  been  struggling ;  and  as  he  has  a  large 
disposable  force  to  turn  elections,  he  has  carried 
his  point.  It  is  of  bad  omen  for  other  States  ; 
and  if  one  sect  obtain  this  power  over  the  conunon 
fund  for  education,  whj  may  not  another,  if  it 
wax  as  politically  powerful  as'  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  New  York  ?  Ther«  is  something 
here,  we  confess,  to  qualify  the  advantages  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Of  this  evil  and  ominous  precedent, 
it  is  remarked — 

The  Americans  hate  everything  that  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  ezclnsion  or  sectarianism,  yet  they  have  now 
virtually  consented  to  give  up  the  principle  of  syncretism, 
as  it  has  been  called,)  which  has  hitherto  been  their 
boast;  for,  of  course,  the  precedent  established  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  must  be  followed  universally, 
if  other  religious  communities  make  similar  demands. 
Some  informality,  I  believe,  in  the  act  has  as  yet  pre- 
vented the  alteration  from  being  carried  into  effect;  and 
a  strong  effort  will  be  made  against  its  ratification  in 
the  next  legislature :  but  such  is  the  power  of  Bishop 
Hughes,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  he  must  be  vic- 
torious again. 

For  aught  that  we  know,  this  question  may 
since  have  been  decided  against  these  encroaching 
Catholics,  and  we  trust  it  may.  The  future  in- 
terests of  the  entire  Federal  Union  may  be  wrapped 

up  in  the  settlement  of  this  vital  point. ^The 

Americans  are  rather  notorious  for  their  admira- 
tion of  titles,  and  of  those  who  are  honoured  to  bear 
them.  While  Mr.  Godley  was  in  Baltimore,  there 
were  several  Englishmen  there,  and  a  live  lord — 

Lord ,  whom  the  lower  class  of  Americans  throng 

to  see  as  a  sort  of  curiosity;  or  as  though,  when  his 
iq>pearance  does  not  correspond  with  their  expectations, 
there  were  some  enigma  to  penetrate  about  him.  The 
idea  which  many  of  them  entertain  of  an  Englldi  lord  is, 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  feudal  Sybarite — something  between 
SardanapaluB  and  Guy  earl  of  Warwick ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  expect  to  find  him,  in  appearance,  a  gorgeous 
being,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  requiring  the 
attendance  of  a  small  army  of  servants, — expectations 
doomed  seldom  to  be  realized  in  these  days. 

Another  of  my  countrymen  here,  is  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  and  somewhav  advanced  in  life,  who  for 
the  last  seven  years  has  been  liring  alone  among  the 
Indian  tribes  somewhere  near  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
hunting  the  buffalo  and  grisly  bear.  What  fantastic 
tricks  our  countrymen  do  play,  in  the  very  wantonness 
of  wealth  and  self-mdulgence,  to  get  rid  of  the  ennui  and 
craving  for  excitement,  which  they  ought  to  meet  by 
the  regular  and  persevering  discharge  of  their  appointed 
duties !  The  energy,  courage,  self-denial,  and  capacity 
of  endurance  thrown  away  by  a  man  like  this,  might,  if 
properly  directed,  make  him  a  name  among  the  bene- 
factors of  the  earth. 

What  foUowsis  America  in  not  its  worst  aspect ; — 
I  left  Baltimore  by  railroad,  and  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton at  six  in  the  evening.  On  the  way,  I  saw  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  mixture  of  ranks  which  one  so  often 
meets  with  in  this  country.  On  the  bench  beside  me  sat 
Mr.  Legare,  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States ; 
before  us  were  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  and 
his  lady,  who  had  just  arrived  by  the  Great  Western. 

Next  to  Madame  P sat  two  of  the  lowest  class  of 

American  citixens, — perhaps  a  Maryland  slave-driver, 
and  an  Irish  emigrant  in  search  of  work ;  then  came  one 
of  the  ambassador's  suite,  a  very  gentleman-like  young 
Frenchman,  and  next  to  him  a  maid-servant. 

Duelling  flourishes  more  at  Washington  than  at 


any  other  city  of  the  Atlantic  states.  Several 
duels  had  taken  place  in  that  neighbourhood  about 
the  time  of  Mr.  Godle/s  visit ;  and  some  of  the 
cockerels  of  the  Navy  School  must,  forsooth,  imi- 
tate  their  elders.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
philosophic  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  NsTy, 
cited  below.  One  boy  had  been  shot  through  the 
neck  : — 

A  yonng  naval  officer,  whom  I  met  at  Waehingtoo, 
told  me  that  he  called,  with  some  others,  upon  the  eecR- 
tary  of  the  navy,  to  request  him  to  take  measuRs  for 
stopping  such  a  murderous  practice  among  the  stadeBts; 
and  that  the  answer  they  received  was,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  it  at  all,  so  long  as  they  only  fionight  aoofi; 
themselves,  and  did  not  shoot  citixens. 

We  glean  the  following  notices  en  pauant:— 

I  landed  at  Potomac  Creek,  and  proceeded  bj  sti^e 
nine  miles  to  Fredericksburg,  over  a  road  celebrated  by 
Dickens  in  his  Notes.  The  ^  black  driTcr,"  whom  he 
describe8,is  highly  indignant  at  the  part  he  is  madetoplaj 
as  hero  in  the  soene,  and  strongly  denies  the  truth  of  the 
representation.  The  road  is  bad,  but  not  so  bsdMl 
expected,  or  as  others  that  I  have  seen.  .     . 

Dr.  Lardner  was  lecturing  at  Richmond  while  I  vu 
there;  but  I  hear  he  has  not  been  successfiil,  ud  thii 
he  \B  not  anywhere  admitted  into  society. 

Mr.  Godley  appears  to  have  felt  himself  more  at 
home  among  the  ancient  gentry,  or  eanLim  of 
Virginia — "  the  old  dominion,"  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Union.  Though  he  is  very  modenite  in 
his  abstract  principles  regarding  slavery,  he  conld 
not  think  well  of  the  condition  of  the  blacks  in  Vir- 
ginia, whether  moral  or  physical.  A  material 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  his  miDd, 
when  he  came  into  actual  contact  with  the  sisres 
and  their  masters.    He  relates  : — 

Another  circumstance  which  surprised  me,  wu  tk 
chronic  apprehension  which  appears  to  preTail  of  a  negn 
insurrection.  I  had  always  fancied  that  this  wu  u 
image  of  terror  conjured  up  by  the  warm  imaginatkm  d 
abolitionists,  who,  having  settled  that  the  Blares  (n^ 
to  rebel,  went  on  to  infer  that  they  would;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  planters  must  always  be  expecting  tint 
they  would:  just  as  many  of  our  friends  in  England  iai* 
gine  that  every  Irish  gentleman  always  goes  abontwilk 
loaded  pistols,  never  ventures  out  after  night&U,iiid 
barricades  doors  and  windows  every  evening,  so  u  to 
repel  the  too  probable  attack  which  is  to  be  made  hefbit 
mommg.  Knowing  how  we  Irish  laugh  at  such  ideii, 
except  in  peculiar  circumstances,  I  felt  sure  that  I  sboold 
find  the  American  planters  and  their  wives  langhiDg  at 
similar  terrors:  and  I  was  quite  surprbed  tofisdthit 
the  contrary  is  the  case;  and  that  even  hut,  where  tbe 
whites  are  superior  in  numbers  as  well  as  inteUigence 
and  organisation,  there  seems  a  constant  feeling  *'  w*- 
dendi  per  ignet,**  How  much  stronger  must  sach  a  M- 
ing  be  in  Carolina  and  Mississippi  t 

On  the  whole,  I  came  away  decidedly  more  impresed 
with  a  conviction  of  the  evils  of  slavery  than  wfaei  I 
entered  the  slave  states.  I  do  not,  however,  look  open 
the  permanent  nature  of  the  tie  which  exists  betwea 
master  and  slave  as  a  harddiip,  nor  upon  the  impoea- 
bility  of  rising  in  the  world  under  which  the  bttsrlabosn 
as  by  any  means  an  intolerable  evil. 

These  views  naturally  spring  out  of  "CW«ft- 
ci^;"  submission,  humility,  and  self-denia],  being 
the  duty  of  the  lower  and  larger  class,  while  that  d 
the  higher  is  to  protect  and  cherish  their  vassals  ;— 
as  feudal  lords  and  barons  have  never  yet  done^of 
but  very  rarely.  But  Mr.  Godley  puts  the  whole 
matter  at  rest^  and  probably  at  the  same  time  pzo- 
mulgates  the  political  faith  of  Young  En^issd:— 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  modificatioa  af  the  nae 
system  which  pre?ailed  all  orer  Europe  dniiag  ^ 
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Iniddle  a^s,  and  wiiich  now  lingers  in  the  Sclayonie 
portion  of  it,  was  in  many  very  important  respeots  aupe- 
ri(Mr  to  the  free  and  independent  position  which  (in  theory 
at  least)  employer  and  workmen  hold  with  respect  to 
each  other  with  us.  It  is ,  a  serious  question,  whether 
the  independence  be  not,  practically,  almost  entirely  on 
one  side;  and  whether,  as  respects  the  masses,  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  nominal  command  of  their 
own  time  and  labour  be  not  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  that  protection  and  sympathy  from  their 
superiors  which  a  more  permanent  tie  engendered,  by 
the  wear  and  tear  arising  from  intense  competition  in 
the  labour-market,  by  the  anxiety  attendant  upon  an 
uncertain  fiitnre,  and  by  the  too  frequent  destitution  of 
sickness  and  old  age,  or  (its  only  alternative)  the  public 
workhouse. 

I  am  not  inclined,  then,  to  denounce  the  principle  of 
the  system,  [slavery] ;  nor  should  I  see  much  reason  for 
wishing  it  discarded,  if  the  practical  hardships  attendant 
upon  its  operation  in  the  Western  hemisphere  could  be 
dealt  vrith  apart  from  abolition. 

Thisy  at  all  events, is  plain  speaking.  In  one  place 
our  aathor  expresses  a  hope  that  Mr.  Carly le,  in  his 
"Past  and  Present,"  is  coming  round  rapidly  to  a 
*  Christiiui  and  a  Catholic  philosophy."  But  on  the 
whole,  though  not  objectionable  in  principle, 
slavery  was  found  so  bad  in  practice,  owing,  how- 
ever, only  to  temporary  and  extraneous  causes, 
that  Mr.  Grodley  wishes  it  could  safely  be  .got  rid 
of.  One  hopeful  symptom  is,  that  in  the  more  Nor- 
thern of  the  slavery  States,  the  opinion  gains  ground 
that  free  labour  is  in  the  end  the  cheapest.  The 
angry  and  even  ferocious  slaveholders,  however, 
meet  with  more  sympathy  from  Mr.  Godley  than 
the  rash  Abolitionists,  whom  he  denounces  in  round 
terms.  His  conclusions  are  often  more  entitled  to 
attention  than  many  of  his  passing  opinions.  Of 
the  Abolitionists,  he  remarks  : — 

I  have  just  seen,  in  a  Virginian  paper  not  a  week 
old,  a  threat  of  retaliation,  by  <*  kidnapping  the  leaders, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  South,  to  be  treated  according 
to  their  deserts;"  and  the  other  day  a  bookseller  was 
fined  1000  dollars  in  Charleston  for  selling  Dr.  Chan- 
Ding's  last  discourse  upon  slavery.  But  I  confess  that  I 
aee^  no  reason  for  apprehending  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  from  such  differences;  both  parties  feel  so  strongly 
that  union  is  essentiai  to  their  common  interests:  and 
this  is  the  last  age  and  the  last  country  in  the  world  in 
which  tangible  interests  are  likely  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  principle. 

Jefferson  said,  many  years  ago,  **  Nothing  is  more 
clearly  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  than  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  blacks."  It  may  be  so,  but  at  present  it 
appears  as  far  off  as  when  he  spoke;  nor  do  I  see  any 
prospect  of  it,  except  through  the  agency  of  a  foreign 
imwuianf  or  a  distoltiti<yH  o/Ste  Union. 

And  yet  the  growing  opinion  in  favour  of  free 
labour  had  just  been  mentioned ;  and  is  surely 
one  important  element  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
universal  emancipation. 

The  most  gratifying  symptom  which  Mr.  God- 
ley  found  in  America,  was  the  increase  which  the 
Anglo-American  Church  has  made  within  these 
last  twenty  years.  It  is  now  decidedly  "  the  fash- 
ionable sect,"  and  consequently  includes  a  large 
proportbn  of  "the  wealthier  and  more  civilized 
classes"  in  its  congregations.  There  has  also  been 
an  increased  demand  for  the  writings  of  a  certain 
class  of  the  old  English  divines,  and  "of  such 
among  the  modems  as  have  caught  most  of  their 
spirit,'*  Who  are  meant  may  readily  be  guessed. 
Twenty-five  years  since,  there  were  but  three 
hundred  clergy  of  the  Anglo-American  church. 
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Now,  there  are  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  with 
twenty-seven  bishops  ;  while  the  congregations 
have  been  quadrupled.  Yet  there  are  still  nearly 
as  many  Universalists  in  the  States  as  Epis-* 
copalians.  There  are  many  counteracting  causes, 
besides,  to  the  spread  of  Tractarian  Catholicity, 
and  particularly  the  general  latitudinarianism 
of  the  American  mind,  which  Mr.  Grodley  con- 
siders an  unfavourable  prognostic  "  for  the  pro- 
gress of  Catholic  views  in  America."  In  brief,  Mr. 
Godley  doubts  ihat  ^^  a  nation  can  ever  be  charac- 
terized at  the  same  time  by  strong  Republicanism, 
and  a  faithful  reception  of  the  Catholic  system  of 

theology."  And  he  is  right. ^Protestant  is  a  word 

which  seems  offensive  in  the  nostrils  of  this  gentie- 
man.  He  never  once  uses  it  in  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  but  if  America  should  become  Catholic^ 
he  thinks  that  a  due  combination  of  the  native 
elements  of  character,  emulation,  love  of  adventure, 
national  pride,  and  contempt  for  inaction,  fused 
and  animated  by  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity^ 
would  produce  extraordinary  results.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Godley  does  not  anticipate  any  great 
progress  towards  Catholicity  in  America ;  though 
the  movement  among  the  Congregational  ministera 
of  Boston  augurs  well.  This  CathoUe  churchy 
with  its  various  names,  is  rightly  enough  de- 
scribed by  him  as  the  ckurd^  of  the  rich.  Now, 
do  these  Independent  ministers  of  Boston  and 
other  places  note  which  way  the  tide  is  setting 
in,  and  aim  at  being  the  clergy  of  the  rich  of 
America  ?  Mr.  Godley  thinks  that  the  Church 
at  home,  the  Catholic  Church,  is  far  too  much 
circumscribed  in  her  jurisdiction  by  the  state.  In 
America,  she  has  the  sole  management  of  her  own 
affairs,  without  any  sort  of  interference  or  control. 
The  government  would  never  dream  of  swamping 
a  number  of  her  bishoprics,  as  the  Whigs  did  those 
of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  Mr.  Godley  can  see  no 
public  danger  in  convocations  of  clergy  and  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies,  and  would  probably  support 
Mr.  Peter  Borthwick's  threatened  motion.  He, 
however,  forgets  entirely,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  creature  of  the  state, 
and  that  the  Anglo-American  Church,  like  the 
Unitarians  or  Baptists,  or  any  other  sect,  is  a 
body  quite  independent  of  the  state,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  regulate  its  own  affairs  in  any  way 
it  pleases.  Let  the  Catholic  Church  of  England 
renounce  its  endowmentaand  privileges,  and  by  all 
means  be  free,  like  the  sister  Church  of  America,  as 
soon  as  she  sees  fit.  Nothing  prevents  it :  mil- 
lions would  welcome  the  revolution. Mr.  God- 
ley took  leave  of  America  filled  with  interest  and 
curiosity  about  the  destinies  of  a  country,  which, 
if  the  Federal  Union  last,  must  speedily  become  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  And  he  sees  no 
probability  of  the  sudden  dissolution  of  that  union. 
The  British  provinces  are  another  source  of  specu- 
lation. Are  **  they  to  be  British  or  American, 
Independent  or  United,  Catholic  or  sectarian  ? " 
Though  the  newfangled  Catholics,  the  Puseyites,  are 
apparently  the  most  zealous  in  theory  of  aU  modem 
propagandists,  one  section  of  the  question  can  be 
safely  answered.  Reflecting  how  these  provin- 
ces are  already  leavened  •  with  Presbyterianism, 
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and  with  ProtcBtantism  of  all  shades,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  they  will  never  become  what 
Mr.  Godley  means  by  Catholic;  ihoughCatAolicity 
ja&yy  in  them  as  in  America,  be  the  religion 
of  the  rich,  till,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  some 
church  more  fashionable  still  shall  eclipse  the  R^e- 
f  ormedAnglican  Church.  There  willalway s  be  many 
laymen  in  Canada  to  maintain,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Puseyite  Catholics,  that  **  the  Bible  alone  " 
is  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  who 
will  hold  conventicles  and  practise  extempore 
prayer  ;  and  many  ministers  who  will  not  preach 
the  duty  of  absolute  submission  to  the  powers  tliat 
be,  and  even  advocate  what  Mr.  Godley  calls  ^^  the 
grossly  unscriptural  principle,  that  a  slave  may 


use  force  to  obtain  his  freedom.''  The  doctrine  of 
"  passive  obedience  "  can  never  again  beoome  the 
rule  of  the  Old  World,  nor  yet  find  acceptance 
in  the  New, 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  in 
these  Letters,  and  much  amiability  and  candour 
of  tone ;  and  if  any  one  imagine  that  their  effect 
is  injured  by  the  vlim-Catkolicify  which  the 
T^Titer  urges,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  only 
explanation  is,  that  such  was  his  fixed  purpose— 
such  he  considers  his  imperative  duty. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that 
ever  since  Mr.  Godley  was  in  the  United  States,  a 
sudden  and  violent  disruption  threatens  to  shake 
the  Anglo-American  Church  to  its  foundation. 


THE  CURATE;  OR,  HOPES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  FREDRIKA  BREMER'S  SHORT  STORIES. 


I  ALWAYS  had  a  peculiar  method  of  travelling 
with  the  least  possible  distress  along  the  stony 
road  of  life ;  although,  in  a  physical  as  well  as  in 
a  moral  sense,  I  generally  walked  barefoot.  I 
)ioped !  hoped  on  from  day  to  day,  from  mom  to 
even,  at  evening  for  the  next  morning ;  in  autumn 
^or  spring,  in  spring  for  autumn ;  from  one  year 
to  another :  and  thus  I  had  hoped  away  almost 
thirty  years  of  my  life's  journey,  without  feeling 
severely  any  of  my  troubles,  except  the  want  of 
good  boots.  I  consoled  myself  under  this  calamity 
when  in  the  open  air;  but  when  introduced  to 
respectable  company,  I  was  tormented  with  a  de- 
sire of  setting  my  heels  foremost,  because  they 
were  best  covered  with  leather.  I  ought  to  con- 
fess, too,  that  I  felt  my  poverty  still  more  when, 
in  the  huts  of  misery,  I  could  give  no  better  com- 
fort than  friendly  words.  But  I  comforted  myself, 
like  thousands  beside,  with  a  hopeful  glance  at 
fortune's  rolling  wheel,  and  the  philosophical  ob- 
servation, "  Time  will  bring  good  counsel." 

When  I  was  curate  under  a  country  clergyman, 
with  scanty  pay  and  mean  fare,  morally  languish- 
ing, with  no  society  but  the  ill-tempered  wife  of 
the  tippling  parson,  the  booby  son,  and  the  daugh- 
ter who,  with  high  shoulders  and  feet  turned  in, 
went  prying  about  from  morning  tiU  night,  I  felt 
a  sudden  rapture  of  tenderness  and  delight  when 
a  letter,  from  one  of  my  acquaintances,  gave  me 
the  information  that  my  uncle  P.,  a  merchant  in 
Stockholm,  personally  unknown  to  me,  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  and,  under  a  sudden  attack  of 
family  afiection,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  behold 
his  good-for-nothing  nephew. 

And  now  see  the  thankful  nephew,  with  a  little 
lean  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  a  million  of  rich 
hopes  in  his  breast,  seated  upon  a  most  uncom- 
fortable stiff-necked  market  cart,  jogging  along, 
up  hill  and  down  hill,  to  the  capital ! 

At  the  tavern  where  I  alighted  I  ventui-ed  to 
order  a  little,  only  a  very  little,  breakfast — ^just  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  two  eggs.  My  land- 
lord and  a  fat  gentleman  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
room,  and  chatted.  ^'I  must  say,"  said  the  fat 
gentleman, "  this  wholesale  tradesman  P.,  who  died 
yesterday,  was  a  rascal.*' 


**  Ha,  ha,"  thought  I,  "  but  a  rascal  who  had 
plenty  of  gold.  Harkye,  friend,  (to  the  waiter,) 
can  you  bring  me  a  slice  of  roast  beef,  or  whatever 
meat  you  have,  to  make  me  more  substantial  fare 
here.  A  dish  of  soup  would  not  be  amiss ;  but 
quick,  if  you  please ! "  **  Yes,"  said  my  landlord, 
"  it  is  heavy — thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  bank- 
stock  beside !  No  one  in  the  town  would  hare 
dreamed  of  it — ^thirty  thousand !"  "  Thirty  thou- 
sand !"  I  inwardly  ejaculated  in  my  joyous  soul. 
"  Harkye,  waiter !  give  me,  as  soon  as  yoa  can, 
thirty  thousand — ^no,  no— give  me  a  pint  of  wine, 
I  mean  ;"  and  all  my  pulses  were  beatmg  merrily 
to  the  tune  of  "  thirty  thousand  !*' 

*'  Ah !"  said  the  fat  gentleman,  "and  would  yoa 
believe  that  among  his  debts  is  one  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  champagne  ?  Ther«  stand  his  creditois 
clenching  their  fists ;  for  aU  his  furniture  is  worth 
but  a  few  pence,  and  outside  the  door  they  find  for 
their  comfort — ^hls  calash ! " 

"  Aha,  that's  another  thing  f  said  I  to  myfielf. 
*^  Here,  waiter !  take  away  the  beef,  the  soup,  and 
the  wine.  I  must  not  taste  them :  for  what  have 
I  been  doing  all  the  morning  but  eating!"  **You 
have  ordered  them,"  said  the  waiter.  ** Friend!' 
said  I,  scratching  out  an  apology  just  behind  mj 
ear,  "  it  was  an  error ;  I  ordered  them  for  a  rich 
gentleman,  as  I  supposed,  who  is  now  as  poor  as 
myself,  I  find,  and  will  never  be  able  to  pay  for 
them :  but  you  shall  have  the  money  for  the  eggs 
and  bread  and  butter  I  have  eaten,  as  well  as 
something  to  drink  for  your  trouble.  So  sayw^, 
and  slipping  a  trifle  more  than  the  charge  into  his 
hand,  I  left  the  tavern,  with  a  wounded  heart  an^ 
unappeased  stomach,  to  seek  for  cheap  lodgrngs^ 
and  to  study  means  of  raising  money. 

This  violent  collision  between  my  hopes  and  the 
reality  had  given  me  a  headache ;  but  when  I  m*^ 
during  my  street- wandering,  a  gentleman  deckeu 
with  bands  and  stars,  but  with  a  faded  face  and 
^vrinkled  brow,  and  saw  a  young  nobleman  whom 
I  had  known  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  walking 
as  if  the  weight  of  age  and  «*  taedium  vitie"  would 
bring  him  down  upon  his  nose,  I  lifted  ^P  "j- 
head,  took  a  deep  inspiration  of  the  air,  (whiclif 
unfortunately  for  me,  was  just  there  stwngv 
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scented  with  sausages  cooking,)  and  felt  the  happi- 
nesfl  of  poverty  with  a  pure  heart ! 

In  a  remote  street  I  found  a  little  chamber  to 
let,  which  suited  better  my  present  condition  than 
my  hopes  two  hours  before. 

I  had  gained  leave  to  spend  the  winter  in  Stock- 
holm; "And  now,"  thought  I,  "what  is  to  be 
done  r  To  let  my  spirits  sink  was  the  worst  way 
possible ;  to  put  my  hand  in  my  bosom,  and  look 
up  to  heaven,  was  not  much  better.  "  The  sun 
breaks  out  when  we  least  expect  him,''  said  t, 
while  ^the  heavy  autumnal  clouds  were  sinking 
down  over  the  town.  I  resolved  to  do  my  utmost 
to  gain  some  more  comfortable  prospect  for  the 
future  than  my  stay  with  the  country  pastor 
afforded  me,  and  at  last  I  fixed  upon  seeking  em- 
ployment as  a  eopyist. 

Then  I  spent  many  days  in  fruitless  endeavours 
to  find  ears  that  were  not  deaf  to  my  applications, 
and  then  in  the  breast-burdening  toil  of  copying 
out  the  empty  productions  of  empty  heads.  My 
dinners  became  more  and  more  economical ;  but 
my  hopes  continued  to  rise  until  an  evening,  from 
which,  in  my  calendar,  I  date  a  newera  with  a  cross. 
My  landlord  had  just  left  me  to  my  meditations, 
with  the  comfortable  observation,  as  a  text,  that 
to-morrow  I  must  pay  down  my  quarter's  rent, 
unless  Ipr^erred  (quite  French  politeness  I)  mak- 
ing another  tour  of  discovery  about  the  streets. 

It  was  an  indescribably  cold  November  s  even- 
ing, and  I  had  just  returned  from  visiting  a  house 
of  sickness^  where  I  had,  perhaps  imprudently,  emp- 
tied my  purse,  when  I  was  greeted  with  this  ami- 
able salutation. 

I  trimmed  my  sleepy,  dim-burning  lamp  with 
my  fingers^  and  then  looked  about  my  little  dingy 
chamber  for  plans  of  money-making. 

"  Diogenes  was  worse  accommodated,"  I  sighed, 
as  I  pulled  n^y  lame  table  away  from  the  window, 
for  the  wind  and  rain  seemed  unwilling  to  stay 
outside.  At  the  same  moment,  my  glance  fell 
upon  a  cheerfully  glowing  fire  in  an  opposite 
kitchen.  "  0  cooks!  you  have  a  glorious  lot  among 
mortals!"  thought  I,  while  with  some  secret  plea- 
sure I  watched  the  well-nourished  dame,  who 
stood  like  an  empress  amid  the  pots  and  stew- 
pans,  surrounded  with  the  glory  of  the  fire,  and 
swaying  the  tongs  as  a  sceptre  over  her  glowing 
dominions. 

On  a  higher  floor  I  had  a  view  through  the  win- 
dow, covered  with  no  envious  blind,  of  a  gaily  il- 
lumined chamber,  where  a  numerous  family  were 
assembled  around  a  tea-table.  I  was  stiff  in  every 
limb  with  cold  and  damp,  and  how  empty  that 
part  of  my  animal  economy,  which  may  be  styled 
the  magazine,  was  that  evening,  I  will  not  say  ; 
but— " Merciful  heaven!"  thought  I,  "if  that 
pretty  maiden,  who  is  just  now  reaching  a  cup  of 
tea  to  the  stout  gentleman  upon  the  sofa,  who 
seems  too  heavily  replenished  to  rise  from  his  seat, 
would  but  put  out  her  fair  hand  a  little  farther 

this  way,  and  could ^with  a  thousand  thankful 

kisses — ^how  foolish ! — The  fat  gentleman  takes  the 
cup,  and  dips  his  bun  in  the  tea  so  deliberately — 
'tis  enough  to  make  one  cry  1  And  now  that  pretty 
maiden  is  caressing  him !    I  wonder  if  he  is  her 


papa,  or  her  uncle  ;  or  perhaps,  enviable  mortal! — 
but  no,  that  cannot  be ;  he  is,  at  least,  forty  years 
older  than  she ! 

"  That  must  be  his  wife  surely ;  that  elderly  lady 
who  sits  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  and  to  whom  the 
fair  maiden  just  now  offers  a  platter  of  cakes. 
But  to  whom  does  she  offer  them  now  ?  One  ear 
and  a  part  of  a  shoulder  is  all  that  projects  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  window.  How  long  he  keeps  the 
gentle  girl  waiting  his  pleasure !  but  it  must  be  a 
lady — no  gentleman  would  behave  so! — or  it  may 
be  her  brother.  Ah!  see  his  great  fist  thrust  into 
the  biscuit-basket,  a  rude  lout!  but,  perhaps,  he 
was  hungry.  Now  she  turns  to  the  two  little  girls, 
her  sisters,  most  likely,  and  gives  them  all  that 
Mr.  One-ear  has  left  behind.  As  for  herself,  she 
seems  to  take  no  more  of  the  tea  than  I  do,  except 
its  fragrance.  But  what  a  movement  suddenly 
takes  place  in  the  room!  The  old  gentleman  starts 
up  from  the  sofa:  the  one-eared  gentleman  rushes 
forward,  and  gives  the  gentle  maiden  a  rude  shock 
(a  dromedary  as  he  is!)  that  impels  her  against 
the  tea-table,  and  makes  the  old  lady,  who  was 
just  rising  from  the  sofa,  sit  down  again.  The 
children  skip  about  and  clap  their  hands ;  the  door 
opens;  in  comes  a  young  officer;  the  maiden 
throws  herself  into  his  arms!  Aha!  There  I  have 
it ! "  I  dashed  to  my  window-shutter,  so  that  it 
cracked ;  and  sat  down,  wet  with  the  rain,  and  with 
trembling  knees,  upon  my  stool. 

"  What  had  I  to  do  staring  through  the  win- 
dow 1    This  comes  of  curiosity ! " 

Eight  days  before,  this  fiunily  had  returned  ftom 
the  country  into  the  fine  house  opposite,  and  all 
this  time  I  had  never  inquired  who  they  were. 
What  business  had  I,  this  evening,  to  be  prying 
into  their  circle  ?    What  good  could  it  do  me  ? 

I  was  in  a  sorry  mood,  and  felt  something  of 
heart-heaviness ;  but,  according  to  my  resolution 
never  to  yield  to  despondency,  I  set  about  a  de* 
scription  of  domestic  happiness,  of  that  happiness 
which  I  had  never  tasted !  Said  I,  as  I  breathed 
upon  my  stiffened  fingers,  "  Am  I  then  the  first 
who  has  sought  in  the  hot-house  of  imagination  a 
pleasing  warmth  which  the  hard  world  of  realities 
denies  us?  Six  dollars  for  a  load  of  pine- wood ; 
ay,  you  will  not  have  them  till  December.  I  will 
write!" 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy  is  the  family  in  whose 
close  and  warm  circle  no  heart  feels  lonely  in  its 
joys  nor  in  its  sorrows ;  no  glance,  no  smile,  re- 
mains unanswered  ;  where  the  members  daily  say 
to  each  other,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in  their 
actions,  your  cares,  your  joys,  your  fortunes,  are 
also  mine ! " 

"  Beautiful  is  the  quiet,  peaceful  house,  which 
closes  its  protecting  waUs  around  the  pilgrim 
through  life,  which  collects  around  its  friendly, 
gleaming  hearth,  the  old  grandsire,  leaning  upon 
his  staff,  the  manly  husband,  the  amiable  wife, 
and  their  happy  children,  who  close  the  day  of 
sport  and  enjoyment  with  hearty  thank^iving, 
while  the  mother  chants  to  them  a  little  songi 
telling  how, — 

*^  Angels  their  Tigils  keep 
Around  the  bed 
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from  being  competently  supplied  with  food,  clothes^ 
and  shelter. 

Almost  all  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  town 
being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  their 
numbers  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  religious  feeling  which  is 
here  but  too  evident  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant. The  more  equal  two  differing  parties  are 
to  each  other  in  number  and  strength,  the  more 
zealous  generally  is  the  contention  between  them. 
If  the  dominant  party  be  very  much  superior  to 
the  other,  it  will  r^ard  its  opponent  with  a  quiet 
contempt^  and  soon  forget  so  insignificant  an  an- 
tagonist ;  and  the  weaker  party  silently  acquies- 
cing in  a  supremacy  which  it  finds  it  cannot  pre- 
vent, ceases  to  think  of  opposition,  and  neither 
party  b  exasperated  into  that  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  too  often  accompanies  the  slightest  religious 
differences.  But  when  the  parties  are  more  equally 
matched,  the  case  b  usually  very  difierent ;  and  so 
it  is  here.  Not  that  the  Catholics  are  by  any 
means  equal  to  the  Protestants,  but  that  they  are 
much  more  formidable  in  number  than  in  most 
other  cities  in  the  kingdom;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  their  numbers,  is  the  dislike  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  the  more  bigoted  Pro- 
testants. Not  only  b  there  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving in  all  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  on 
the  famous  fifth  of  November,  for  the  providen- 
tial escape  of  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  Popish 
ascendancy,  but  all  the  vulgar  rejoicing,  firing 
cannon,  ringing  bells,  &c.,  b  still  kept  up  as  if  for 
the  express  purpose  of  teasing  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Nor  b  thb  ringing  of 
beUs  a  matter  merely  of  old  use  and  wont,  about 
which  nobody  cares — ^the  meaning  of  which  b 
hardly  known  :  it  b  set  about  very  deliberately ; 
for  it  b  not  very  long  ago  since  some  one  ventured 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  it,  and  it  was  decided  to 
be  perfectly  proper,  and  ordered  to  be  continued. 
The  invectives  pronounced  against  the  Catholics 
by  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of  Liver- 
pool, and  who  owes  part  of  hb  popularity  at  least 
to  those  invectives,  savours  not  a  little  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  b  not  therefore  by  any  means  the  most 
likely  method  which  might  be  thought  of  for  re- 
covering them  from  what  appears  to  us  Protestants 
to  be  their  superstitious  practices. 

Thb  religious  party-spirit  is,  perhaps,  but  a 
phase  of  the  party-spirit  of  politics — ^for  the  ex- 
treme Protestant  is  also  the  extreme  Conservative 
party;  and  in  no  town  does  party  spirit  carry 
people  farther  than  in  Liverpool.  What  induces 
a  commercial  town  such  as  thb  %>  send  to  parlia- 
ment two  Tory  and  monopoly  members?  The 
spirit  of  party.  Even  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  merchants  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
West  Indian  and  Canadbn  monopolies,  seems 
altogether  insufficbnt  to  account  for  it.  The 
great  increase  in  the  carrying  trade  between  thb 
and  foreign  countries,  which  would  be  the  certain 
result  of  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on  com- 
merce, would,  to  all  reasonable  appearance,  be 
much  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool — a  benefit,  too,  in  which  the  whole 
cx>untTy  would  share— than  the  retention  of  any 


unfair  advantages,  most  certainly  injurious  to  the 
community  at  huge,  and  of  very  doubtful  utility 
even  to  the  monopolbts  themselves.  I  daresay 
there  b  not  one  of  the  monopolist  and  Conserva- 
tive merchants  who  b  not  really  swayed  by  a  re- 
gard to  what  he  considers  hb  own  and  hb  party 
interests:  yet  there  b  littie  doubt  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  b  done  with  so  utter 
an  unoonsoiousnessi,  that  the  individuab  experi- 
ence but  littie  difficulty  in  persuading  themiebtei 
at  least,  that  they  are  actuated  by  no  motives  save 
the  purest  and  most  patriotic  Such  b  the  amaz- 
ing power  of  selfishness,  combined  with  party 
spirit,  to  blind  the  human  understanding. 

One  reason  why  Liverpool  returns  monopolist 
members  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stituency b  none  of  the  purest.  Many  of  the 
voters  consider  their  votes  as  their  own  private 
property,  and  are  quite  unconscious  of  any  wrong 
in  dbposing  of  them  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
appears  to  them  in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  goods  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  a  house  of  a  certain 
value ;  and  accordingly  they  see  no  harm  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it,  which  they  foolishly  imagine 
they  do  when  they  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder : 
thus  their  folly  b  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  wealthy.  Which  of  them  b 
most  to  blame  is  hard  to  say ;  but  both  of  them 
are  worthy  of  a  much  more  disgraceful  punish- 
ment than  is  ever  inflicted.  Even  public  opinion 
seldom  lifts  its  voice  very  loudly  against  sudi  cul- 
prits. A  laugh  rather  against  the  exposore^  than 
the  thing  itseLT,  b  all  that  the  corrupt  politician 
has  to  dread.  The  offence  is  regarded  rather  as 
conventional  than  moral.  There  is  veiy  littie  of 
earnest  conviction  that  the  power  of  voting  b  a 
sacred  trust  reposed  by  society  in  the  individual, 
which  he  is  bound  to  exercise  with  a  most  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  public  good;  and  that, 
consequentiy,  it  is  as  base  to  tempt  a  voter  to  be- 
tray Uib  sacred  trust,  as  it  b  iu  the  voter  to  yield 
to  the  temptation.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  the  voters  were  even  more  corrupt  than 
they  are  now ;  in  fact,  the  old  constituency  are  the 
dr^  which  have  communicated  a  portion  of  their 
poison  to  the  enlarged  body, — ^what  are  called  the 
old  freemen  being  the  most  venal  and  worthless  of 
the  voters.  The  qualification  of  these  old  freemen 
is,  either  that  they  are  the  sons  of  freemen,  or 
that  they  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  certain 
of  the  trades — ^with  freemen ;  their  masters  having 
been  made  freemen,  I  suppose,  by  serving  a  simi- 
lar apprenticeship  in  their  youth.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  dbfranchise  them  at  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  a  hard  struggle  was  made  in 
their  behalf,  and  they  were  allowed  to  retain  pri- 
vileges which,  it  was  generally  thought,  they  both 
had  abused  in  times  past,  and  would  abuse  for  the 
future.  A  great  many  of  these  men  are  ship-car- 
penters, and,  by  banding  together,  they  used  often 
to  make  something  very  handsome  by  their  votes; 
but  their  vocation  in  that  line  has  been  greatiy 
damaged :  the  glorious  days  of  rampant  and  un- 
blushing bribery  have  now  happily  passed  away. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  gentieman  who  interested 
himself  in  a  recent  dection  here,  that  he  has  seen 
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hAlf  a  dozen  of  these  precious  freemen  come  to  a 
committee-room,  and  offer  their  votes  for  fire 
pounds  a-piece,  which  being  refused  them,  they 
^radnally  caine  down  in  their  demands  till  at  last 
they  would  have  been  content  to  sell  them  for  the 
Tery  moderate  price  of  a  glass  of  ale !  At  the 
very  last  election,  seyeral  of  the  voters  declared  to 
one  of  the  persons  who  canvassed  them,  that  they 
would  not  vote  at  all  under  ten  pounds !  Even  a 
small  proportion  of  voters  such  as  these,  may 
aasbt  us  in  solving  the  apparent  difficulty  of  Liver- 
pool sendingtwo  monopolistmemhersto  parliament. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of  roguery  is 
neoeasaiy  to  nullify  a  great  deal  of  honesty. 

By  fiur  the  most  remarkable  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Liverpool  b  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, which  is  a  much  more  extensive  concern  than 
its  name  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Its  existence 
oommenced,  indeed,  as  a  simple  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution,— ^that  is,  an  evening  school  for  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  and  as  such,  I  believe,  it  is  quite 
unrivalled ;  every  branch  of  education  being  there 
taught  to  willing  and  earnest  learners,-— of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  different  craft.  A  father  may 
aometimes  be  seen  there  sitting  side  by  side  with 
his  grown>up  sons,  not  listening  to  popular — and 
therefore  so  far  superficial — lectures,  but  all  ap- 
plying their  minds  diligently  to  study,  and  sub- 
mittii^  with  docility  to  the  directions  of  their 
skilful  teachers.  The  departments  of  English, 
writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  modelling,  me- 
chanical and  figure  drawing,  are  all  crowded  with 
pupils,  mostly  of  the  working  dass,  who  are  provid- 
ed with  instructions  at  a  very  low  rate  of  payment. 
The  number  of  pupils  averages  three  hundred,  and 
about  twenty  teachers  are  engaged  in  their  instruc- 
tion. When  the  eagerness  wifJhi  which  the  people 
here  have  availed  themselves  of  this  great  benefit 
is  seen,  it  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  similar 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  to  extend  their 
operations,  so  as  to  include  the  practical  teaching 
of  the  most  essential  branches  of  education,  instead 
of  confining  themselves,  as  they  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  do,  to  lectures  on  the  most  flashy  and 
amnsiDg  parts  of  science.  Not  that  I  would  by 
any  means  proscribe  these ;  they  are  often  the 
means  of  wakening  up  in  the  mind  a  perception  of 
beauty  and  adaptation,  which,  besides  its  elevating 
influence,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  also  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  innocent  pleasures  which  can 
he  enjoyed  by  a  human  being.  But,  however  de- 
lightful such  pursuits  may  be,  it  is,  one  would 
think,  self-evident,  that  an  educational  institution 
pretending  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  ought  to  direct  itself  in  the  first  degree  to 
the  necessaries,  and  only  in  the  second  to  the 
luxuries  of  education ;  too  often  the  latter  are 
assigned,  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only  place  in 
such  institutions.  Pursuing  the  more  business- 
like plan,  has  been  one  great  means  of  the  success 
of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution. 

By  depress  have  been  added  to  the  evening 
schools  two  day  schools,  one  of  which  is  equaUy 
crowded  with  the  evening  schools^  by  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  small  shopkeepers, — 
perhaps  most  of  the  latter ;  and  another  for  the  sons 


of  the  merchants  and  gentry,  which  has  also  flour- 
ished very  well.  These  schools  are  all  kept  quite 
distinct  from  each  other,  but  there  are  popular  lec- 
tures twice  a-week  in  a  large  hall,  to  which  all  the 
pupils  and  members  of  the  Institution  are  ad- 
mitted ;  they  are  all  likewise  allowed  the  use  of  a 
large  and  excellent  library.  In  both  of  these  last 
advantages  the  fair  sex  is  permitted  to  share, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  takes  advantage  of  the 
permission.  It  has  been  decided  lately  that  the 
same  machinery  of  government  which  manages  all 
these,  shall  also  undertake  the  management  of  a 
school  for  girls :  a  building  has  been  appropriated, 
and  arrangements  are  going  on  busily  for  its  being 
opened  in  August. 

This  Institution  goes  upon  the  principle  of 
leaving  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  to 
their  parents  and  pastors,  by  which  means  every 
sect  can,  without  any  compromise  of  conscience, 
partake  of  its  benefits.  This  principle,  however, 
hasbeen  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  enmity  being 
shown  to  it,  by  the  more  zealous  churchmen ;  and 
latterly  they  have  opened  the  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion, an  establishment  similar  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  the  Mechanics',  but  many  of  the  teachers 
in  orders,  all  the  pupils  expected  to  conform  in  some 
measure  to  the  usages  of  the  Establishment,  and 
understood  to  be  instructed  in  Church-of-Eng- 
landism,  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  branches 
of  education  ;  an  exception  being  made,  however, 
in  favour  of  thoee  whose  parents  object  to  their  re- 
ceiving such  instruction,  or  conforming  to  such 
usages.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  elbow- 
room  in  Liverpool  for  both.  It  was  opened  about 
a  year  ago,  and  public  report  very  much  belied 
the  Directors  and  Committee,  if  they  did  not  use 
as  violent  and  corrupt  means  to  fiU  their  schools  as 
were  ever  used  at  a  parliamentary  election  to  return 
"  one  of  our  own  party."  The  only  other  leading 
public  schools  are  those  of  the  Corporation ;  they 
are  scattered  in  different  districts,  and  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  the 
children,  of  both  sexes,  of  the  labouring  population. 
They  afford  a  good,  plain  education  ;  and  are  sup- 
ported partly  out  of  the  town-dues^  and  partiy  by 
the  contributions  of  the  children,  who  pay  1^. 
each,  per  week.  These  schools  were  formerly  very 
useful,  and  eminentiy  successful,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Common 
CouncQ  of  the  borough,  about  two  years  ago,  re- 
quiring conformity  in  the  pupils  to  some  of  the 
usages  of  the  Established  Church,  the  number  of 
pupils  has  been  very  much  reduced  from  that 
which  used  to  attend  when  the  schools  were 
carried  on  on  a  more  liberal  principle.  A  few 
Protestants  were  excluded  by  this  injudicious  mea- 
sure, but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  Catholics, 
the  very  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  therefore  most  in  want  of  such  advan- 
tages in  edncation. 

The  nature  of  many  of  the  different  businesses 
carried  on  here— and  the  extent  of  the  trade  is  al- 
most incredible — is  so  favourable  to  wild  specula- 
tion, that  it  requires  a  very  steady,  well-balanced 
mind  to  resist  the  temptation.  Some  of  the  sober- 
looking  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  as  regular 
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I  hope  that  mj  sermon  for  next  Sunday  will  be 
nsefdl  to  my  people  ;  and  though  some  of  the  care- 
less ones  may  be  fast  asleep,  I  hope  that  will  not 
be  allowed  to  disturb  my  temper.  For  my  comiog 
children,  I  have  hopes  prepared.  If  I  have  a  son, 
I  hope  he  may  prove  my  successor ;  if  a  daughter, 
oh,  I  have  hopes  for  her ! 

I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  little  time,  to  find  a 
publisher  for  my  sermons. 

I  hope  to  live  many  years  with  my  wife. 

We,  that  is  Wilhelmina  and  myself,  hope  during 


this  time  to  dry  many  tears,  and,  for  onrselveB,  to 
shed  as  few  as  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  children  of  the 
earth  such  as  we  are. 

We  hope  that  neither  of  us  will  long  survive  the 
other. 

Lastly,  we  hope,  that  we  shall  always  be  able  to 
hope  while  here  ;  and,  when  all  the  hopes  of  this 
green  earth  must  vanish  away  before  the  light  of 
eternal  certainties,  then  we  hope  our  Good  Father 
will  pronounce  a  mild  judgment  upon  his  humble 
and  hopeful  children. 


A  ROSARY  FROM  THE  RHINE.— III. 


XIII.  COLOGNE. 

Kj«e^  down  and  pray  !    Let  nought  profane  intrude 
In  this  High  Place,  nor  vulgar  praise  defile 
Its  sacred  walls  stupendous !    Mute  awhile 

Beneath  the  grove  of  giant  spires  I  stood  ; 

Then  trembling,  with  Delight  to  awe  subdued, 
Slow  entered.    Wrapped  in  shade  the  mighty  aisle 
Upheaving,  spread  and  swelled  :  a  breathing  pile 

Self-bom — a  fragment  of  Infinitude  ! 

Yet,  0  what  Beauty  wreathes  the  liying  mass  I 

The  lance-leared  vaults,  upborne  on  clustered  steuks 
Various  as  flowers :  the  gold  and  crimson  dyes 

Shot  on  the  pavement  from  the  storied  glass : 
The  net-like  screens,  the  delicate  canopies 

O'er  wings  angelic  spread,  and  Martyrs'  Diadems ! 

XIV.  THE  MINSTER  AND  THE  RIVER. 

From  such  a  prodigy  of  Art  Divine, 
With  Holiness  bedewed,  with  Power  impressed. 
Like  one  whom  angel  visitants  have  blest. 

Where  shall  the  soul  upraised  its  flight  decline  ! 

0  1  not  to  lesser  things  the  heart  resign ; 
But  lay  thy  burning  cheek  on  Nature's  breast, 
Till  awe  grows  calm,  and  rapture  sinks  to  rest 

Soothed  by  the  lulling  flow  of  aucient  Rhine. 

— Thou,  too,  hast  power !  and  various  grace  serene : 

Bearing  thy  sway  of  waters,  as  of  yore. 

Ere  Christian  hands  this  act  supreme  began  : — 

Nor  since  less  bright,  as  aught  eclipsed,  hast  been ; 
But,  strength  imparting  and  reflecting,  more  ; — 

--God  formed  thy  glass  to  show  the  godlike  work  of 
man! 

XV.  COLOGNE. 

DOU-VEBEIN. 

No  more  in  widow'd  grandeur  mourning  still, 

Cologne  !  thy  glory  fades,  a  deathlike  place; 

But  filled  with  plastic  life,  its  courts  embrace 
Reviving  zeal  devout,  and  strenuous  will. 
The  nations  gather  round;  and  wealth  and  skill 

Are  leagued  with  Art  to  purge  the  land's  disgrace. 

The  scars  of  Time  and  Sacrilege  efface. 
And  yet  on  Earth  the  vast  Design  fulfil. 

Grod  speed  the  work !  wherever  Grerman  speech 
Is  heard,  let  blessings  knit  the  holy  band. 

And  guard  its  growing  hope  from  chill  or  jar  ! 
So  may  this  union  quicken  all  the  land, 

Nor  end  thif  work  alone,  but  every  breach 
Close  up,  and  heal  at  last  the  oldest  wounds  of  war  ! 


XVI.  COLOGNE. 
visions  of  the  reformation. 

Where  Art  and  Wonder  aid  the  strong  control 
Of  that  Enchantress  old,  arrayed  so  well 
To  steal  the  heart,  and  every  mood  compel ; 

Allure,  and  awe,  and  dazzle,  and  console ; — 

Why  should  these  relics  to  my  thoughts  nnroU 
That  record  grave,  depicting  what  befel 
To  those  who  dared  from  charms  so  strong  rebel, 

And  build  their  temples  in  the  living  soul ! 
From  Gebhard's  *  fall,  though  fairest  Agnes  plead 

For  one  whose  hierarchy  was  lost  for  love, 
I  turned;  and  still  a  nobler  Image  sought : — 

The  gray  unmitredhead  of  him  of  WiED,t 
Meek  as  he  left  the  land  he  blest  and  taught. 

Reft  of  his  earthly  throne, — but  not  his  crown  above  I 

XVII.  RHINE. 

cologne  to  BONN. 

In  golden  mist  that  Miracle  of  stone 

With  lingering  glances  oft  revered  anew. 
As  by  the  willows  toils  the  vessel  on. 

Fades  like  a  dream  :  and  nought  relieves  the  view 
Of  hamlets  dotting  the  green  shore,  till  yon 

Seven  Mountains,  rising,  grow  in  darker  blue  ; 
And  nearer  yet,  the  spires  of  learned  Bonn 

Guide  through  her  gray  old  gates  the  landing  crew. 
From  many  a  curious  lattice  bine-eyed  girls 

Peep  at  the  stranger,  blushing  at  his  praise  ; 
And  archly  laugh,  and  toss  their  shining  curls. 

Good  omen  !  say,  a  perfect  charm  to  raise 
On  this  fair  river,  what  would  Fancy  more. 
That  Btmshine  over  heaven  and  woman's  smile  on  shtire  ! 

XVIII.  BONN. 

BEART-SICKNBSS. 

Rank  grew  the  dripping  grass  :  the  sky  was  drear. 
And  few  the  passers  ;  heavy  shadows  lay 
Along  the  chestnut  walk  ;  the  buildings  gray 

Looked  cold  and  vacant :  as  with  listless  cheer 

I  paced  the  ragged  garden,  in  my  ear, 
(Perchance  conspiring  with  the  sullen  day,) 
A  voice  unkindly  whispering  seemed  to  say  : 

**Thou  lone  and  loveless  Pilgrim  I  wherefore  here  !" 

— When  night  came  starless  down,  and  square  and  stxieet 
Lay  scarce  alive,  with  glimmering  casements  few 

Showing  the  gloom,  till  sUence  seemed  to  start 

At  sound  of  distant  voice  or  homeward  feet, 
I  strayed  alone  ;  and  brooding  Darkness  threw 

The  self-ofiending  thought  still  backwards  on  my  heart ! 


*  This  Elector  adopted  Protestantism  for  the  sake  of  Agnes  Ton  Mansfeld,  whom  he  married ;  and  was  deposed  at  the  be- 
^nnine  of  the  Thirty  Years*  war. 

t  Barman  von  Wied,  the  good  Archbishops  became  a  convert  to  the  Reformation  in  old  age,  and  attempted  to  establi^  it 
amon^  his  subjects.  For  this  he  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor,  (Charles  V.,)  armed  with  a  Papal  sentence,  in  1547,  being 
then  m  his  eightieth  year.    The  histoxy  is  given  niUy  in  Jlanke,  vol.  iv. :  Reformation  in  Germany, 
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hn  these  yolomesy  the  pablic,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  looked  for  the  creed,  or  profession  of  the 
faith,  of  **  Young  England,"  evolved  by  the  literary 
chief  of  the  new  sect.  It  was  concluded,  that  as 
we  had  got  the  creed  of  the  tJtilitarian  school  in 
the  ponderous  octavoes  of  Paley,  €rodwin„Bentham, 
and  Mill,  we  were  to  have  that  of  the  modem  saints 
unfolded  in  three  light  tomes  duodecimo.  And  so 
we  have ;  and  it  turns  out  nothing  eithier  so  alarm- 
ing or  overpowering  as  was  anticipated.  *^  Young 
England"  prefers  well-made  coats  and  boots,  just 
like  old  England ;  enjoys  club  dinners,  and  balls, 
and  suppers ;  admires  and  marries  the  prettiest, 
pleasantest)  and  richest  women ;  says  gay,  gallant^ 
and  witty  things;  relishes  champagne  and  Chablis; 
is  fond  of  filling,  shooting,  and  steeple-chases; 
and,  from  Eton  to  St.  Stephens',  differs  from  its 
predecessor  only  in  being  somewhat  better  read, 
not  quite  so  dissipated^f^il^d,  at  least  in  profession, 
much  lessQJr  a  political  profligate  than  the  Conserva- 
tive, and  of  a  trimmer  than  the  pure  Whig.  Young 
England,  moreover,  entertains  certain  theories  of  so- 
ciety, government,  and  the  Church,  not  very  clearly 
explicated  in  Ccnings^y  which  seem  to  bear  about 
the  same  relation  to  feudal  times  which  the  Eglin- 
ton  Tournament  does  to  the  Age  of  Chivalry.  The 
only  practical  exposition  which  we  have  of  Young 
England,  in  Coningsby,  is  the  bestowing  of  alms 
three  times  a- week  at  the  postern-gate  of  St.  Grene- 
vieve,  the  seat  of  Eustace  Lyle,  a  RomJEtn  Catholic 
gentleman  of  ancient  descenl^  who  at  the  same  place 
revived  Christinas  games  and  revels,  the  tjord  of 
Misrule  and  the  Abbot  of  tlnreason,  Yule-logs 
and  the  Boar's  Head  garnished  with  rosemary; 
and  distributed,  from  the  buttery-hatch,  liberal 
doles  of  "  bold  beef,  white  bread,  and  jolly  ale,'* 
with  red  cloaks  and  broad-cloth  coats,  to  the  grate- 
ful peasantry,  who  also  burned  their  Yule-logs, 
and  enjoyed  Christmas  revels  and  pastimes. 

Mr.  D'lsraeli  better  understands  his  art  than  to 
overlay  his  bi-ight  book  with  the  duller  extrava- 
gancies and  fantasies  of  Young  Englandism.  The 
moderate  dose  which  he  has  administered,  is  either 
well  peppered  with  piquant  personalities,  or  in- 
sinuated through  the  agreeable  medium  of  love 
and  romance.  His  dashing  political  retrospect  and 
portraits  of  statesmen  are  not  given  oiit  all  at  once, 
but  judiciously  thrown  in,  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  to  relieve,  moralize,  or  animate  the  nar- 
rative. 

The  story,  if  story  there  be^  opens  with  the  hero. 
Young  Coningsby,  as  an  Eton  boy  of  twelve, 
waiting  in  the  ante-chamber  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Marquis  bf  Monmouth,  to  be  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  to  thai  potent  ancestor,  by  the 
Marquis's  man-of-all-work,  the  officious,  under- 
strapping  Mr.  Bigby ;  a  person  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance, it  least  in  ids  own  estimation,  whom  we  now 
present  to  the  reader,  as — 

A  man  of  middle  size  and  age,  originally  in  all  pro- 
*  Bj  B.  D'Isneli,  Esq.,  M.P.    3  vols.    Colbum. 


bability  of  a  spare  habit,  bat  now  a  Httle  inclined  i6 
corpalency.  Baldness  perhaps  contributed  to  the  spiii- 
taal  expression  of  a  brow,  which  wa«  however  essentially 
intellectual,  and  gave  some  character  of  openness  to  a 
countenance  which,  though  not  ill-favoured,  was  unhajH 
pily  stamped  by  a  simster  character  that  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  His  manner  was  easy,  bnt  rather  audacious 
than  well-bred.  Indeed,  while  a  visage  which  might 
otherwise  be  described  as  handsome  was  spoilt  by  a  dis- 
honest glance,  so  a  demeanour  that  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  self-possession  and  facility,  was  tainted  by 
an  innate  vulgarity,  which  in  the  long  run,  though  sel- 
dom, yet  surely,  developed  itself. 

Tl]d8  gentleman,  whom  common  fame  alleges  to 
be  meant  for  a  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  before 
the  Reform  BlU;  while  in  his  noble  patron  is<  pic- 
tured the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  was  about  to  lead 
young  Coningsby  to  his  grandsire's  presence,  when— 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  two  indivi- 
duals, in  a  state  of  very  great  excitement,  mshed  into 
the  apartment. 

^Rigby,  Bigby  I"  they  both  exclaimed  at  the  same 
moment.  .  " By  G—  they're  out." 

"  Who  told  you  t " 

**  The  best  authority ;  one  of  themselves." 

"Who,  who!" 

**  Paul  Evelyn ;  I  met  him  as  I  passed  Brookes',,  and 
he  told  me  that  Lord  Grey  had  resigned,  and  the  king 
had  accepted  his  resignation." 

But  Mr.  Rigby,  who,  though  very  fond  of  news  and 
much  interest^  in  the  present,  was  extremely  jealoas 
of  any  one  giving  him  information,  was  sceptical..  He 
declared  that  Paul  Evelyn  was  always  wrong ;  that  it 
was  morally  impossible  that  Paul  Evelyn  could  ever  be 
right ;  that  he  knew,  firom  the  highest  authority,  that 
Lord  Grey  had  been  twice  yesterday  with  the  king; 
that  on  the  last  visit  nothing  was  settled  ;  that  if  he  had 
been  at  the  palace  again  to-day,  he  could  not  have  been 
there  before  twelve  o'clock  ;  that  it  was  only  now  one 
quarter  to  one  ;  that  Lord  Grey  would  have  called  his 
colleagues  together  on  his  return ;  that  at  least  an  hour 
must  have  elapsed  before  any  thing  could  possibly  have 
transpired.  Then  he  compared  and  criticised  the  dates 
of  every  rumoured  incident  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  (and  nobody  was  stronger  in  dates  than  Mr. 
Bigby  ;)  counted  even  the  number  of  stairs  which  the 
minister  had  to  ascend  and  descend  in  his  visit  to  the 
palace,  and  the  time  their  mountings  and  dismountings 
must  have  absorbed,  (detail  was  Mr.  Bigby's  forte ;)  and 
finally,  what  with  his  dates,  his  private  information,  his 
knowledge  of  palace  localities,  his  contempt  for  Paul 
Evelyn,  and  his  confidence  in  himself,  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  downcast  and  disheartened  friends,  that 
their  comfortable  intelligence  had  not  the  slightest 
foundation. 

They  all  left  the  room  together ;  they  were  in  the 
hall ;  the  gentlemen  who  brought  the  news  looking 
somewhat  depressed,  but  Mr.  Bigby  gay  even  amid  the 
prostration  of  his  paorty,  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  most  critically  demolished  a  piece  of  political  gos^ 
sip,  and  conveyed  a  certain  degree  of  mortification  to  a 
couple  of  his  companions,  when  a  travelling  carriage 
and  four  with  a  ducal  coronet  drove  up  to  the  house. 

The  Duke  confirmed  the  intelligence;  and 
though  Mr.  Rigby,  by  facts  and  dates,  proved  the 
thing  impossible,  it  was  nevertheless  quite  true. 
The  two  gentlemen  who  had  entered  were  Mr. 
Taper  and  Mr.  Tadpole,  paltry  personages,  very 
well  known  at  the  Carlton  Club ;  thorough  Con- 
servatives and  prime  rogues  both,  yet  not  a  little 
amusing.  Both  had  been  turned  out  under  sche- 
I  dule  A  and  schedule  B ;  but  now  there  was  hope 
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and  *^  re-action ;"  and  they  had  already  been  look- 
ing about  them.  Taper,  whohad  sneaked  into  the 
Treasury,  and  who  expected  to  get  ag£un  into 
place,  had  his  eye  on  a  small  constituency  which 
had  escaped  the  fatal  schedules,  and  where  he  had 
what  he  called  "a  connexion ;"  that  is,  the  lively 
remembrance  of  a  few  voters  on  whom  Treasury 
favours  had  been  showered  by  the  Tories  while 
the  Whigs  had  no  favours  to  bestow.  But  we 
must  not  say  "Tory ;"  that,  Mr.  D'Israeli  terms 
"  a  glorious  epithet,"  while  he  lashes  the  Conserva- 
tives without  mercy.  Taper  s  battle-horse,  in  his 
small  borough,  was  a  **  good  cry  !**  Tadpole,  who 
was  a  man  of  more  intellect  and  ambition,  was 
coquetting  with  the  constituency  of  a  manufactur- 
ing town,  and  relied,  not  on  "a  cry,"  but  the 
Wesleyans,  of  whom  he  suddenly  became  the 
fervent  admirer.  These  worthies  were  at  Beau- 
manoir,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  before- mentioned, 
who  had  confirmed  the  news,  unfortunately  prema- 
ture, that  the  Whigs  (in  May,  1832)  were  out.  The 
following  scene  passed  : — 

The  great  Mr.  Rigby  too  was  a  guest,  ont  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  caring  to  be  in ;  bat  hearing  that  his  friends 
had  some  hopes,  he  thought  he  would  just  come  down 
to  dash  them. 

The  political  grapes  were  sour  for  Mr.  Kigby ;  a  pro- 
phet of  evil,  he  preached  only  mortification  and  repent- 
ance and  despair  to  his  late  colleagues.  It  was  the 
only  satisfaction  left  Mr.  Bigby,  except  assuring  the 
Duke  that  the  finest  pictures  in  his  gallery  were  copies, 
and  recommending  him  to  pull  down  Beaumanoir,  and 
rebuild  it  on  a  design  with  which  Mr.  Rigby  would  fhr- 
nish  him. 

The  battue  and  the  banquet  were  over;  the  ladies  had 
withdrawn;  and  the  butler  placed  a  fresh  bottle  of  claret 
on  the  table. 

"  And  you  really  think  you  could  give  us  a  majority. 
Tadpole  1"  said  the  Duke. 

Mr.  Tadpole  with  some  ceremony  took  a  memorandum- 
book  ont  of  his  pocket,  amid  the  smiles  and  faint  well- 
bred  merriment  of  his  friends. 

''Tadpole  is  nothing  without  his  book,"  whispered 
Lord  Fitz-booby. 

''  It  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole,  emphatically  patting 
his  volume,  ''a  clear  working  majority  of  twenty-two." 
.   '^  Near  sailing,  that  1"  cried  the  Duke. 

**  A  far  better  majority  than  the  present  government 
have,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole. 

**  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  small  majority,"  said 
Mr.  Taper, ''  and  a  good  registration." 

*'  Ay  1  register,  register,  register !"  said  the  Duke. 
^  Those  were  immortal  words." 

'^  I  can  tell  your  Grace  three  fkr  better  ones,"  said 
Mr.  Tadpole  with  a  self-complacent  air.  ''  Object,  ob- 
ject, object  1" 

^  You  may  register,  and  you  may  object,"  said  Mr. 
Rigby,  ''but  you  will  never  get  rid  of  Schedule  A  and 
Schedule  B." 

"  But  who  oonld  have  supposed  two  years  ago  that 
aflkirs  would  be  in  their  present  position  1"  said  Mr. 
Taper,  deferentially. 

"  I  foretold  it,"  said  Mr.  Rigby.  "Every  one  knows 
that  no  government  now  can  last  twelve  months." 

"  We  may  make  fresh  boroughs,"  said  Taper.  "  We 
have  reduced  Shabbyton  at  the  last  registration  under 
three  hundred." 

"And  the  Wesleyans  !"  said  Tadpole.  "We  never 
counted  on  the  Wesleyans  !" 

"I  am  told  those  Wesleyans  are  really  a  very  re- 
spectable body,"  said  Lord  Fitz-booby.  "  I  believe  there 
is  no  very  material  difference  between  their  tenets  and 

those  of  the  Establishment When  we 

come  in,  something  should  be  done  for  the  Wesleyans, 
eh,  Rigby  1"  ^     ' 


"  All  that  your  Lordship  can  do  for  the  Weeleyans  is 
what  they  will  very  shortly  do  for  themselves— appro- 
priate a  portion  of  the  Church  Revenues  to  their  own 
use." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole  with  a  chuckle, "  I 
den't  think  we  shall  find  the  Church  attacked  again  in  a 
hurry.  I  only  wish  they  would  try  !  A  good  Chnrch 
cry  before  a  registration,"  he  continued,  rubbmg  bis 
hands ;  "  eh,  my  Lord,  I  think  that  would  do." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  turn  them  out !"  said  the  Dnke. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Mr.  Taper, "  that  is  a  great  question." 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax!" 
said  Lord  Fitz-booby.  "  They  have  been  trying  it  on  in 
shire,  and  I  am  told  it  goes  down  very  well." 

"  No  repeal  of  any  tax,"  said  Taper,  sincerely  shocked 
and  shaking  his  head ;  "  and  the  malt  tax  of  all  otben. 
I  am  all  against  that." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  cry  though,  if  there  be  no  other," 
said  Tftdnole 

"  I  am  all  for  a  religious  cry,"  said  Taper.  "  It  meaci 
nothing ;  and  if  successful,  does  not  interfere  with  busi- 
ness when  we  are  in."  _     ^ 

"  You  will  have  religious  cries  enough  in  a  short  time, 
said  Mr.  Rigby,  rather  wearied  of  any  one  speaking  but 
himself;  and  thereat  he  oommenced  a  discoarae,  whieb 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  " slashing"  articles  in  p^o  on 
Church  Reform,  and  which  abounded  in  parallels  be- 
tween the  present  affairs  and  those  of  the  reign  of  Cbules 
I.  Tadpole,  who  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  but 
the  state  of  the  registration,  and  Taper,  whose  political 
reading  was  confined  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Red  Book  and  Beatson's  Political  Index,  which  be 
could  repeat  backwards,  were  silenced.  The  Dole, 
who  was  well  instructed,  and  liked  to  be  talked  to,  sipped 
his  claret  and  was  ratiier  amused  by  Rigby's  lecture, 
particularly  by  one  or  two  statements  chuacteriied  by 
Rigby's  happy  audacity,  but  which  the  Duke  was  too 
indolent  to  question. 

Mr.  Righy  was  famous  among  his  friends  for 
his  " fllasSdng  articles;"  and,  as  he  is  a  veiy  pro- 
minent person  in  the  story,  it  is  as  well  to  see  his 
picture  at  full  length — 

Mr.  Rigby  was  a  member  for  one  of  Lord  Monmouth's 
boroughs.  He  was  the  manager  of  Lord  Monmouth  s 
parUamentary  infiuence,  and  the  auditor  of  his  ns\ 
estates.  He  was  more  ;  he  was  Lord  Monmoath's  oon- 
panion  when  in  England,  his  correspondent  when  abroad 
—hardly  his  counsellor,  for  Lord  Monmouth  nerer  r^ 
quired  advice  ;  but  Mr.  Rigby  could  instruct  him  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  which  Mr.  Rigby  made  amusiag.  Rigby 
was  not  a  professional  mau  ;  indeed,  his  origin,  educa- 
tion, early  pursuits,  and  studies,  were  equally  obscure  i 
but  he  had  contrived  in  good  time  to  squeeze  himKu 
into  Parliament,  by  means  which  no  one  could  ever  cod- 
prehend,  and  then  set  up  to  be  a  perfect  man  of  business. 
The  world  took  him  at  his  word,  for  he  was  bold,  wnte, 
and  voluble  ;  with  no  thought,  but  a  good  deal  of  desul- 
tory information  ;  and  though  destitute  of  all  imagmi- 
tion  and  noble  sentiment,  was  blessed  with  a  Tigoroos, 
mendacious  fancy,  fruitful  in  small  expedients,  an<i 
never  happier  than  when  devising  shifts  for  great  mens 
scrapes.  .    .  . 

They  say  that  all  of  us  have  one  chance  in  this  life : 
and  so  it  was  with  Rigby.  After  a  struggle  of  many 
years,~-after  a  long  series  of  the  usual  altematiTes  of 
small  successes  and  small  failures,— after  a  few  cleTensn 
speeches  and  a  good  many  cleverish  pamphlets,  witti » 
considerable  reputation  indeed  for  pasquinades,  mort  « 
which  he  never  wrote,  and  articles  in  reviews  *®  whJ^J 
it  was  whispered  he  had  contributed,— Rigby,  who  m 
ah-eady  intrigued  himself  into  a  sabordinala  offiee,mei 
with  Lord  Monmonth.  , . 

He  was  just  the  animal  that  Lord  Monmouth  wantea . 
for  Lord  Monmouth  always  looked  upon  human  nature 
with  the  callous  eye  of  a  jockey.  He  surreyed  Kigoj. 
and  he  determined  to  buy  him.  He  bought  him  ;  *»" 
his  clear  head,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his  M<f»"T 
tongue,  and  his  ready  and  unscrupulous  pen ;  witn  w 
his  dates,  all  his  lampoons ;  all  his  private  mcmoin,  w" 
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a)l  his  political  intrigues.  It  was  a  good  purchase. 
Rigbj  became  a  great  personage,  and  Lord  Monmouth's 
man.  Mr.  Rigby,  who  liked  to  be  doing  a  great  many 
things  at  the  same  time,  and  to  astonish  the  Tadpoles 
and  the  Tapers  with  his  energetic  yersatility,  determined 

to  soperintend  the  education  of  Coningsby 

Rigby  had  a  classical  retreat,  not  distant  from  this 
establishment,  which  he  esteemed  a  Tusculum.  There, 
surrounded  by  his  busts  and  books,  he  wrote  his  lam« 
poons  and  articles ;  massacred  a  she  liberal,  (it  was 
thought  that  no  one  could  lash  a  woman  like  Rigby ;)  out 
up  a  rising  genius  whose  politics  were  different  firom  his 
own ;  or  sacrificed  some  unhappy  wretch  who  had  brought 
his  dums  before  parliament,  proving,  by  garbled  ex- 
traets  from  official  correspondence  that  no  one  could  re- 
fer to,  tha^  the  malcontent,  instead  of  being  a  victim, 
was  on  the  contrary  a  defaulter.  Tadpole  and  Taper 
would  back  Rigby  for  a  **  slashing  reply ''  against  the 
field.  Here,  too,  at  the  end  of  a  busy  week,  he  found  it 
occasionally  convenient  to  entertain  a  clever  friend  or 
two  of  equivocal  reputation,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  former  days  of  equal  brotherhood.  No 
one  was  more  fkithftil  to  his  early  friends  than  Mr. 
Rigby;  particularly  if  they  could  write  a  squib. 

One  of  these  nnfortunate  witty  friends  was 
Lncian  Gay,  which  all  men  wlU  read,  Theodore 
Hook. 

Nature  had  intended  Lucian  Gay  for  a  scholar  and  a 
wit ;  necessity,  [his  own  folly  1]  had  made  him  a  scrib- 
bler and  a  buJFoon.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
University  ;  but  he  had  no  patrimony,  nor  those  powers 
of  perseverance  which  success  in  any  learned  profession 
requiresL  He  was  good-looking,  had  great  animal  spirits, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  could  not  drudge. 
Moreover  he  had  a  fine  voice,  and  sang  his  own  songs 
with  considerable  taste  ;  accompb'shments  which  made 
his  fortune  in  society,  and  completed  his  ruin.  In  due 
time  he  extricated  himself  from  the  bench  and  emerged 
into  journalism,  by  means  of  which  he  chanced  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Mr.  Rigby.  That  worthy  indi- 
vidual was  not  slow  in  detecting  the  treasure  he  had 
lifted  on — a  wit,  a  ready  and  happy  writer,  a  joyous 
and  tractable  being,  with  the  education,  and  still  the 
feelings  and  manners,  of  a  gentleman.  Frequent  the 
Sunday  dinners  which  found  Gay  a  guest  at  Mr.  Rigby's 
villa  ;  numerous  the  airy  pasquinades  he  left  behind,  and 
which  made  the  fortune  of  his  patron.  Flattered  by  the 
familiar  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  station,  and  sanguine 
that  he  had  found  the  link  which  would  sooner  or  later 
restore  him  to  the  polished  world  that  he  had  forfeited. 
Gay  laboured  in  hu  vocation  with  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess. Willingly  would  Rigby  have  kept  his  treasure  to 
himself;  and  truly  he  hoarded  it  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
oozed  out.  Rigby  loved  the  reputation  of  possessing  the 
complete  art  of  society.  His  dinners  were  celebrated  at 
least  for  their  guests.  Great  intellectual  illustrations 
were  found  tiiere  blended  with  rank  and  high  station. 
Rigby  loved  to  patronise ;  to  play  the  minister  unbend- 
ing and  seeking  relief  from  the  cares  of  council  in  the 
society  of  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  science.  He  liked 
dukes  to  dine  with  him  and  hear  him  scatter  his  auda- 
cious criticisms  to  Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  Humphrey.  They 
went  away  astounded  by  the  powers  of  their  host,  who, 
had  he  not  fortunately  devoted  those  powers  to  their 
party,  must  apparently  have  rivalled  Vandyke,  or  dis- 
covered the  safety-lamp. 

Now  in  these  dinners,  Lucian  Gay,  who  had  brilliant 
conversational  powers,  and  who  possessed  all  the  re- 
aoorces  of  boon  companionship,  would  be  an  invaluable 
ally.    He  was  therefore  admitted. 

Lncian  Gay  was  asked  to  great  honses,  and  Mr. 
Rigby  became  jealons,  but  could  not  help  him- 
self. One  thing  he  had  resolved  on,  that  Gay 
should  never  get  to  Monmouth  House.  But  as  the 
Marquis  must  be  amused,  and  Rigby  could  not  joke, 
and  tell  good  stories,  and  smg  good  songs,  and 
extemporize,  great  as  he  was  in  ^slashing  articlea," 


he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Gay,  lest  the 
Marquishad  fallen  into  worse  hands;  and  so  he  made 
a  merit  of  admitting  the  wit  to  Monmouth  House. 
Its  master  had  received  his  grandson  with  coldness 
and  hauteur;  but  Coningsby  had  gained  so  much 
upon  him,  and  upon  a  handsome  and  good-natured 
Italian  princess,  his  inmate,  that  they  parted, on 
the  best  terms  possible.  Coningsby  was  the  orphan 
child  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Mar- 
quis. It  was  a  family  famous  for  hatreds.  The 
eldest  son  lived  in  Naples,  and  had  several  chil- 
dren; but  had  no  connexion  with  his  father  or  his 
country.  The  younger  had  married  against  the 
consent  of  his  father,  and  died  early,  the  victim  of 
poverty  and  domestic  persecution.  His  widow  re- 
turned to  England,  and  soon  followed  her  husband 
to  the  grave,  to  which  she  was  hastened  by  sepa* 
ration  from  her  only  child, — ^the  condition  on  which 
sh^  was  allowed  a  small  annuity : — 

Mrs.  Coningsby  died  the  same  day  that  her  father-in- 
law  was  made  a  Marquis.  He  deserved  his  honours. 
The  four  votes  he  had  inherited  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  increased,  by  his  intense  volition  and  un- 
sparing means,  to  ten;  and  the  very  day  he  was  raised 
to  his  Marquisate,  he  commenced  sapping  fresh  corpora- 
tions, and  was  working  for  the  strawberry  leaf.  His 
honours  were  proclaimed  in  The  London  GateiU,  and 
her  decease  was  not  even  noticed  in  I%e  County  CkronieU, 

Lord  Monmouthy  who  detested  popular  move- 
ments, and  despised  popular  opinion,  remamed  in 
Italy,  in  his  luxurious  retirement,  until  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  all  but  passed,  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Rigby  that  the  time  had  arrived  to 
recross  the  Alps  and  strengthen  his  party  by  his 
presence.  He  found  the  peers  in  a  panic,  from 
which  neither  the  Duke  nor  he  could  recover  them. 
In  the  course  of  some  of  the  debates  on  the  Bill, 
the  Duke  of  Beaumanoir,  who  had  a  son  at  Eton, 
the  bosom-friend  of  Coningsby,  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  neglected  boy  :^ 

The  polished  Lord  Monmouth  bowed  as  if  he  were 
much  gratified  by  this  notice  of  one  so  dear  to  him.  He 
had  too  much  tact  to  admit  that  he  had  never  yet  seen 
his  grandchild  ;  but  he  asked  some  questions  as  to  his 
progress  and  pursuits,  his  tastes  and  habits,  which  inti- 
mated the  interest  of  an  affbotionate  relative. 

Nothing,  however,  was  ever  lost  upon  Lord  Monmouth. 
No  one  had  a  more  retentive  memory,  or  a  more  obser- 
vant mind.  And  the  next  day,  when  he  received  Mr. 
Rigby  at  his  morning  lev^,  (Lord  Monmouth  performed 
this  ceremony  in  the  high  style  of  the  old  court,  and 
welcomed  his  visiters  in  1^,)  he  said  with  imperturbable 
calmness,  and  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of  trying  a  new 
horse,  **  Rigby,  I  should  like  to  see  the  boy  at  Eton.*' 

On  this  hint,  the  boy  came,  his  spirits  damped, 
his  feelings  wounded  by  his  first  reception,  though 
in  the  course  of  the  visit  he  rallied,  and  showed 
blood.  Mr.  Ormsby,  an  enormously  wealthy 
commoner,  and  a  particular  friend  of  the  Marquis, 
asked  him,  at  a  gay  and  sumptuous  dinner,  ^  how 
he  liked  Eton?"  These  had  been  the  first  words 
his  grandfather  had  that  morning  addressed  to  the 
agitated  boy ;  who,  overcome  by  affecting  but  con- 
fused remembrances  of  his  deceased  parents  and  his 
orphan  state,  had  burst  into  tears,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  his  noble  grandsire,  who  detested  emo- 
tions and  scenes.  Now  he  replied  to  Mr.  Ormsby:— 

^  I  should  like  to  see  the  fellow  who  did  not  like  Eton," 
said  Coningsby,  briskly ;  determined  this  time  to  be  very 
brave. 
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^  'Gad  I  must  go  down  and  see  the  old  places"  said 
Mr.  Ormsby,  touched  by  a  pensire  reminiscence.  **  One 
can  get  a  good  bed  and  bottle  of  port  at  the  Cluristopher, 
stiUI*' 

^  Yon  had  better  come  and  try,  Sir,''  said  Coningsby. 
^  If  you  will  come  some  day  and  dine  with  me  at  the 
Christopher,  I  will  give  you  such  a  bottle  of  Champagne 
as  yon  never  tasted  yet." 

The  Marquis  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

'^  Ah  I  I  liked  a  dinner  at  the  Christopher,"  said  Mr. 
Ormsby,  ''after mutton,  mutton,  mutton  every  day,  it  was 
not  a  bad  thing.'* 

"  We  had  venison  for  dinner  every  week  last  season," 
said  Coningsby, "  Bnckhurst  had  it  sent  up  from  his  park. 
But  I  don't  care  for  dinner.    Breakfast  is  my  lonngeJ" 

"  Ah  1  those  little  rolls  and  pats  of  butter  !"  said  Mr. 
Ormsby.  "  Short  commons  though.  What  do  you  think 
we  did  in  my  time  ! — We  used  to  send  over  the  way  to 
get  a  mutton  chop." 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  Bnckhurst  and  me  at  break- 
ijMt,"  said  Coningsby,''  with  a  pound  of  Castle's  sausages ! " 

"  What  Bnckhurst  is  that,  Harry  t"  inquired  Lord 
Monmouth,  in  a  tone  of  some  interest,  and  for  the  first 
time  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name. 

"  Sir  Charles  Bnckhurst,  Sir,  a  Berkshire  man  ;  Shir- 
ley Park  is  his  place." 

^Why,  that  mnst  be  Charley's  son,  Eskdale,"  said 
Lord  Monmouth.  "  I  had  no  idea  he  could  be  so 
young." 

^  Well,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  Reform  Bill  for  Eton," 
said  Lord  Monmouth,  musingly. 

"  I  think.  Lord  Monmouth,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  "we  must 
ask  permission  to  drink  one  toast  to-day." 

*  Nay,  I  will  myself  give  it,"  he  replied.  "  Madame 
Colonna,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  join  ns  when  we  drink — 

THE  DxfKB  !" 

"Ah  I  what  a  man  !"  exclaimed  the  Princess.  What 
a  pity  it  is  you  have  a  House  of  Commons  here.  Eng- 
land would  be  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  if  it 
were  not  for  that  House  of  Commons.  It  makes  so  much 
confusion !" 

"  Pon't  abuse  our  property,"  said  Lord  Eskdale  ; 
"  Lord  Monmouth  and  I  have  still  twenty  votes  of  that 
same  body  between  us." 

"  And  there  is  a  combination,"  said  lUgby,  "by  which 
yon  may  still  keep  them." 

"Ah!  now  for  Rigby's  combination!"  said  Lord 
Eskdale. 

So  far  had  Coningsby  gained  on  his  imperturb- 
able grandsire,  that  at  parting  he  gave  him  his 
blessing,  and  ten  pounds,  with  liberty  to  order 
any  kind  of  dress  he  liked  for  the  approaching 
Montem,  and  the  promise  of  a  proper  supply  of 
game  and  venison.  Coningsby  had  wonders  to  tell 
his  young  friends  at  Eton  of  the  kindness  shown 
him  at  Monmouth  House;  and,  as  he  was  the  ge- 
neral favourite  of  his  form,  they  rejoiced  at  his 
success.  His  intimates  were  Lord  Henry  Sydney, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaumanoir,  Lord  Vere, 
the  son  of  a  Whig  minister,  Bnckhurst,  mentioned 
above,  and  another,  whom  we  shall  see.  They  de- 
serve to  have  their  names  blazoned,  as,  after  having 
conducted  them  through  school  and  college  life,  in 
the  perils  of  their  loves  and  Continental  travels,  we 
leave  them  entering  Parliament,  those  five  leaders, 
and  body  of  "  Young  England,"  the  "New  Gener- 
ation," the  regenerators  of  the  British  world.  On 
Coningsby's  return,  they  met  to  breakfast  in  Buck- 
hurst's  room : — 

"  By  the  bye,**  said  Bnckhurst,  when  the  hubbub  had 
a  little  subsided, "  I  am  afraid  you  vrill  not  half  like  it, 
Coningsby  :  but,  old  fellow,  I  had  no  idea  you  would  be 
back  tlus  morning;  I  have  asked  Millbank  to  breakfast 
here." 

A  cloud  stole  over  the  dear  brow  of  Coningsby.  1 

*'It  was  my  fault,"  said  the  amiable  Henry  Sydney;  * 


"  but  I  really  wanted  to  be  civil  to  Millbank;  and,  as 
you  were  not  here,  I  pnt  Bnckhurst  up  to  ask  him." 

"Well,"  said  Coningsby,  as  if  snllenly  resigned, 
"  never  mind;  but  why  you  ^ould  ask  an  infernal  manu- 
facturer ! " 

"  Why,  the  Duke  always  wished  me  to  pay  him  some 
attention,"  said  Lord  Henry,  mildly.  "  His  &mity  were 
so  civil  to  us  wh^n  we  were  at  Manchester." 

"  Manchester,  indeed  I "  said  Coningsby.  "  If  you 
knew  what  I  did  about  Manchester !  A  pretty  state  we 
have  been  in  London  this  week  past  with  your  Manches- 
ters  and  Birminghams ! " 

"Come,  come,  C&ningsby,"  said  Lord  Vere,  the 
son  of  a  Whig  minister, "  I  am  all  for  Manchester  and 
Birmingham." 

"  It  is  all  up  with  the  country,  I  can  tell  yon,"  said 
Coningsby,  with  the  air  of  one  who  vras  in  the  secret. 

"  My  father  says  it  will  all  go  right  now,"  rejoined 
Lord  Vere.  "  I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister  yesterday." 
"  They  say  we  shall  all  lose  our  estates,  though,"  said 
Bnckhurst.  "  I  know  I  shall  not  give  up  mine  'without 
a  fight.  Shirley  was  besieged,  you  know,  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  rebels  got  infernally  licked." 

"  I  think  that  all  the  people  about  Beaumanoir  wonld 
stand  by  the  Duke,"  said  Lord  Itenry,  pensively.' 

"  Well,  yon  may  depend  upon  it,  you  will  have  it  very 
soon,"  «ud  Comngsby.  "  I  know  it  from  the  best  autho- 
rity." 

"It  depends  whether  my  father  remains  in,"  said 
Lord  Vere.  "  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  govern  the 
country  now.    All  say  that." 

At  this  moment  Millbank  came  in.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  boy,  somewhat  shy,  and  yet  with  a  sincere  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance.  He  was,  evidently,  not  ex- 
tremely intimate  with  those  who  were  now  his  compa- 
nions. Buckhurst,  and  Henry  Sydney,  and  Vere,  wel- 
comed him  cordially.  He  looked  at'  Coningsby  with 
some  constraint,  and  then  said — **  You  have  been  in  Lon- 
don, Coningsby ! " — *'  Yes,  I  have  been  there  during  all 
the  row." 

"  You  must  have  had  a  rare  lark." — ^"  Yes,  if  having 
your  windows  broken  by  a  mob  be  a  rare'  lark.  They 
could  not  break  my  grandfather's,  though.  Monmouth 
House  is  in  a  court  yard.  All  noblemen's  houses  should 
be  in  court  yards.'* 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  it  all  ended  very  well,"  said  Mill- 
bank.    "  It  has  not  begun  yet,"  said  Coningsby. 
"  What ! "  said  Millbank.    "  Why,  the  revolution." 
"  The  Reform  Bill  will  prevent  a  revolution,  my  fa- 
ther says,*'  said  Millbank.  "  By  Jove !  here's  the  goose," 
said  Bnckhurst. 

At  this  moment  there  entered  the  room  a  little  boy, 
the  scion  of  a  noble  house,  bearing  a  roasted  goose  which 
he  had  carried  firom  the  kitchen  of  the  opposite  inn,  the 
Christopher. 

Coningsby's  adventures  and  knowledge  had  made 
him  the  hero  of  the  day;  and  In  this  position  his 
talents  and  character  kept  him;  the  hope,  and 
the  head,  and  the  heart  of  **  Young  England.''  Os- 
wald MUIbank  represents  another  section  of  the 
"  New  Generation,"  though  there  are  few,  if  any 
democrats  among  them.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  wealthiest  manufacturers  of  Lancashire ;  a  stem 
democrat,  who,  though  represented  as  a  very  sen- 
sible man,  sent  his  son  to  Eton,  to  show  that  **  he 
had  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  any  Duke  in  the 
land  ;**  yet,  he  had  instilled  into  the  boy  his  only 
strong  prejudices  against  aristocrats  and  aristo- 
cratic institutions,  and  warned  him  to  avoid  the 
slightest  semblance  of  courting  aristocratic  society. 
The  character  of  the  hoy  tended  to  fulfil  his  fa- 
ther's wishes.  He  was  proud,  independent,  and  shy. 
His  talents,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  those  which 
made  Coningsby  the  hero  of  the  school,  were  good 
and  solid,  and  bis  perseverance  was  unconquerable. 
The  influence  of  the  young  aristocrat  over  this  **  in- 
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femal  manufacturer/'  is  represented  as  a  sort  of 
spell.  The  '^  secret  of  his  life  was  a  passionate  ad- 
miration for  Ck>ning8by."  The  thing  does  not  seem 
very  probable,  unless  we  adopt  Mr.  D'Israeli's 
theory  of  the  influence  of  the  '^  nobler  race,"  the 
*'  finer  organization^  over  the  inferior  human  breed. 
Bat  we  take  the  representative  of  the  plebeian  sec- 
tion of  the  New  Generation  as  we  find  him : — 

Coningsbyand  himfielfwere  never  companions,  except 
in  school,  or  in  some  public  game.  The  demeanour  of 
Coningsby  gave  no  encouragement  to  intimacy  to  one 
who,  nnder  any  circumstances,  would  have  required  con- 
siderable invitation  to  open  himself.  So  Millbank  fed  in 
silence  on  a  cherished  idea.  It  was  his  happiness  to  be 
in  the  same  fbrm,  to  join  in  the  same  sport  with  Con- 
mgsby;  occasionally  to  be  thrown  in  unusual  contact 
inth  him,  to  exchange  slight,  and  not  unkind  words.  In 
their  dirision  they  were  rivals ;  Millbank  sometimes 
triumphed,  but  to  be  vanquished  by  Coningsby  was  for 
him  not  without  a  degree  of  wild  satisfaction.  Not  a 
gesturej  not  a  phrase  from  Coningsby,  that  he  did  not 
watch  and  ponder  over  and  treasure  up.  Coningsby  was 
his  model,  aUke  in  studies,  in  manners,  or  in  pastimes; 
the  aptest  scholar,  the  gayest  wit,  the  most  graceful  as- 
sociate, the  most  accomplished  playmate  :  his  standard  | 
of  the  excellent.  Yet  Millbank  was  the  very  last  boy 
in  the  school  who  would  have  had  credit  giren  him  by 
his  companions  for  profound  and  ardent  feeling.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  unpopular.  The  favourite  of  the  school 
like  Coningsby,  he  could,  under  no  circumstances,  ever 
haye  become;  nor  was  he  qualified  to  obtain  that  general 
graciousness  among  the  multitude,  which  the  sweet  dis- 
position of  Henry  Sydney,  or  the  gay  provision  of  Buck- 
hurst  acquired  without  an  eflTort.  Millbank  was  not 
blessed  with  the  charm  of  manner.  He  seemed  close 
and  cold;  but  he  was  courageous,  just,  and  inflexible; 
never  bullied,  and  to  his  utmost  would  prevent  tyranny. 
The  little  boys  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  stern  protector. 
His  word  throughout  the  school,  too,  was  a  proverb  : 
and  truth  ranks  a  great  quality  among  boys. 

A  brother  of  Lord  Henry  Sydney  ^d  been 
wounded  in  quelling  a  riot  in  Lancashire,  and  had 
received  great  kindness  from  Mr.  Millbank ;  and  the 
patrician  family  had  directed  their  son  at  Eton  to 
express  their  sense  of  it  to  the  son  of  the  manufac- 
turer. 

On  this  same  day  that  Coningsby  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  sit  at  breakfast  with  Millbank,  he 
chanced  to  save  him  from  drowning;  and  the  boys 
became  warm  friends  for  life. 

Mr.  lyisraeli  has  luxuriated  over  reminiscences 
of  Eton  Montem,  which  Lord  Monmouth  and  his  no- 
ble English  friends  and  Italian  princesses  attended : 
—this  fills  many  gay  and  glittering  pages.  Their 
contributions  of  salt  were  munificent,  and  Harry 
presented  his  friends  to  his  grandfather,  who, 
through  Mr.  Rigby,  invited  them  all  to  dine  with 
him  at  Windsor.  Eyen  Yere  the  son  of  the  Whig— 

''He  is  one  of  your  friends,  is  he ! "  said  Mr.  Rigby. 
*  His  fkther  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  but  stiU 
he  is  Lord  Vere.  Well,  of  course,  you  can  invite  Vere." 

''There  is  another  fellow  I  should  like  to  ask  very 
much,"  said  Coningsby, "  if  Lord  Monmouth  would  not 
think  I  was  asking  too  many.'* 

"  Never  fear  that.  He  sent  me  particularly  to  tell  you 
to  inrite  as  many  as  you  liked/' 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  like  to  ask  MiUbank." 

"Millbank I"  said  Mr.  Rigby, a  little  excited;  and 
then  he  added:  "Is  that  a  son  of  Lady  Albinia  Mill- 
bank.** 

"No ;  his  mother  is  not  a  I^ady  Albinia,  but  he  is  a 
great  flclend  of  mine.  His  father  is  a  Lancashire  manu- 
facturer." 

"  By  no  means/'  ezolauned  Mr.  Rigby,  quite  agitated. 


"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  Lord  Monmouth 
dislikes  so  much  as  Manchester  manufacturers,  and 
particularly  if  they  bear  the  name  of  Millbank.  .  .  • 
It  would  make  Lord  Monmouth  quite  iU.  It  would 
spoil  everything ;  quite  upset  him." 

It  was  the  humour  of  Lord  Monmouth  that  the  boys 
should  be  entertained  with  the  most  various  and  delicious 
banquet  that  luxury  could  devise,  or  money  could  com- 
mand. For  some  days  beforehand,  orders  had  been  given 
for  the  preparation  of  this  festival.  Our  friends  did  fiill 
justice  to  their  Lucullus:  Buckhurst  especially,  who  gave 
his  opinion  on  the  most  reiined  dishes  with  all  the  in- 
trepidity of  saucy  ignorance,  and  occasionally  shook  his 
head  oyer  a  glass  of  Hermitage  or  Cote  Rotie,  with  a 
dissatisfaction  which  a  satiated  Sybarite  could  not  have 
exceeded.  Considering  all  things,  Coningsby  and  his 
friends  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  self-command;  but  they 
were  gay,  even  to  the  verge  of  frolic.  But  then  the 
occasion  justified  it,  as  much  as  their  youth.  All  were 
in  high  spirits.  Madame  Colonna  declared  that  she  had 
met  nothing  in  England  equal  to  Montem;  that  it  was  a 
Protestant  Carnival;  and  that  its  only  fault  was,  that  it 
did  not  last  forty  days.  ...  All  went  on  flowingly, 
until  Mr.  Rigby  contradicted  Buckhurst  on  some  point 
of  Eton  discipline,  which  Buckhurst  would  not  stand. 
He  rallied  Mr.  Rigby  roundly;  and  Coningsby,  frill  of 
champagne,  and  owing  Rigby  several  years  of  contra* 
diction,  followed  np  the  assault.  Lord  Monmouth,  who 
liked  a  butt,  and  had  a  weakness  for  boisterous  gaiety, 
slily  enoouraged  the  boys,  till  Bigby  began  to  lose  his 
temper  and  get  noisy. 

The  lads  had  the  best  of  it.  They  said  a  great  many 
funny  things,  and  delivered  themselves  of  several  sharp 
retorts;  whereas  there  was  something  ridiculous  in 
Rigby  putting  forth  his  **  slashing  "  talents  against  such 
younkers.        .... 

To  see  Rigby  baited,  was  more  amusement  to  Lord 
Monmouth  even  than  Montem.  Lncian  Gay,  bow- 
ever,  when  the  ailair  was  getting  troublesome,  came 
forward  as  a  diversion.  He  sang  an  extemporaneous 
song  on  the  ceremony  of  the  day,  and  introduced  the 
names  of  all  the  guests  at  the  dinner,  and  of  a  great  many 
other  persons  besides.  This  was  capital  1  The  boys 
were  in  raptures;  but  when  the  singer  threw  forth  a 
verse  about  Doctor  Keate,  the  applause  became  uproar- 
ious. 

"  Good  bye,  my  dear  Harry,"  said  Lord  Monmouth, 
when  he  bade  his  grandson  forewell.  "I  am  going 
abroad  again ;  I  cannot  remain  in  this  radical-ridden 
country.  Remember,  though  I  am  away,  Monmouth 
House  is  your  home,  at  least  as  long  as  it  belongs  to  me. 
I  understand  my  taUor  has  turned  Liberal,  and  is  going 
to  stand  fbr  one  of  the  metropolitan  districts :  a  friend 
of  Lord  Durham.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  him  in  it  when 
I  return.  I  fear  there  are  evil  days  for  the  new  Gener- 
ation I " 

Matters  tamed  out  better  than  Lord  Monmouth 
expected.  Lord  Spencer  was  kind  enough  to  die^ 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sent  for  to  Italy.  Des- 
picable as  Mr.  D'Israeli  considers  the  Rigbys,  and 
openly  contemptuous  though  he  be  of  the  pseudo- 
Tories, — ^the  Castlereaghs,  Sidmouths,  and  Vansit- 
tarts, — ^he  is  wonderfully  respectful  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  faults  of  the  Premier  are  imputed  to  his 
difficult  position ;  and  he  is  separated  from,  and 
considered  greatly  superior  to  his  party, — the  party 
from  whom  he  has  so  often  tried  to  emancipate 
himself,  as  we  are  here  told  at  least. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  escaped  frt>m  Lord  Liver- 
pool, escaped  i^m  Mr.  Canning,  escaped  even  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  m  1832,  was  at  length  caught  in 
1834 ;  the  victim  of  ceaseless  intriguers,  who  neither  com- 
prehended his  position,  nor  that  of  their  country. 

Pitt  is  r^jMded  as  a  genuine  or  glorious  Tory 
of  the  old  school,  Percival  and  Liverpool  are 
tolerated  **  Mediocrities,*'  Canning  and  Huskisson 
are  praised ;  but  the  previous  government^— 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  political  Pan- 
glosses,  who,  in  Evening  Journals  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
were  continually  proving  that  this  was  the  best  of  all 
possible  governments,  it  was  evident  to  the  Ministry 
itself  that  the  machine  must  stop.  The  class  of  Rigbys, 
indeed,  at  this  period,  one  eminently  favourable  to  that 
fungus  tribe,  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  They 
demonstrated,  in  a  manner  absolutely  convincing,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  person  to  possess  any  ability, 
knowledge,  or  virtue ;  any  capacity  of  reason,  any  ray  of 
&ncy  or  faculty  of  imagination,  who  was  not  a  supporter 
of  the  existing  administration.  If  any  one  impeached 
the  management  of  a  department,  the  public  was  assured 
that  the  accuser  had  embezzled ;  if  any  one  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  a  colonial  governor,  the  complainant  was 
announced  as  a  returned  convict.  An  amelioration  of 
the  criminal  code  was  discountenanced,  because  a  search 
in  the  parish  register  of  an  obscure  village  proved  that 
the  proposer  hsA  not  been  bom  in  wedlock.  A  relax- 
ation of  the  commercial  system  was  denounced,  because 
one  of  its  principal  advocates  was  a  Socinian.  The  in- 
utility of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  ever  obvious,  since 
Mr.  Rigby  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  1819,  and  '^in  the  natural  course  of 
events,"  the  Whigs,  so  long  excluded,  should  have 
had  their  turn  in  reigning  over  us. 

But  the  Whigs,  though  they  counted  in  their  ranks 
at  that  period  an  nnusuid  number  of  men  of  great  ability, 
and  formed,  indeed,  a  compact  and  spirited  opposition, 
were  unable  to  contend  against  ^e  new  adjustment  of 
borough  influence,  which  had  occurred  during  the  war, 
and  under  the  protracted  administration  by  which  that 
war  had  been  conducted.  New  fiunilies  had  arisen  on 
the  Tory  side,  that  almost  rivalled  old  Newcastle  him- 
self in  their  electioneering  management;  and  it  was 
evident  that,  unless  some  re-construction  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  be  effected,  the  Whig  party  could 
never  obtain  a  permanent  hold  of  official  power.  Hence, 
Arom  that  period,  the  Whigs  became  Parliamentary 
Reformers. 

A  very  satisfactory  reason  certainly.  Castle- 
reagh  died,  and  the  struggle  for  the  reins  lay  be- 
tween WeUington  and  Canning. 

And  here  we  must  stop  to  do  justice  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Rigby,  whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  distinguished 
by  a  bustling  dexterity  which  was  quite  charming.  He 
had,  on  the  credit  of  some  clever  lampoons,  written  dur- 
ing the  Queen's  trial,  which  were,  in  fiict,  the  effusions 
of  Lucian  Gay,  wriggled  himself  into  a  sort  of  occasional 
unworthy  favour  at  the  palace,  where  he  was  half  butt 
and  half  buffoon.  Here,  during  the  interregnum  occa- 
sioned by  the  death,  or  rather  inevitable  retirement,  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Rigby  contrived  to  scrape  up  a  con- 
viction that  the  Duke  was  the  winning  horse,  and,  in 
consequence,  there  appeared  a  series  of  leading  articles 
in  a  notorious  evening  newspaper,  in  which  it  was,  as 
Tadpole  and  Taper  declared,  most  "  slashingly"  shown, 
that  the  son  of  an  actress  could  never  be  tolerated  as 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Not  content  vrith  this, 
and  never  doubting  for  a  moment  the  authentic  basis  of 
his  persuasion,  Mr.  Rigby  poured  fbrth  his  coarse  volu- 
bility on  the  subject  at  several  of  the  new  clubs  which 
he  was  getting  up,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  for  hav- 
ing been  black-balled  at  White's. 

What  vrith  arrangements  about  liord  Monmouth's  bo- 
roughs, and  the  lucky  bottling  of  some  claret  which  the 
Duke  had  imported  on  Mr.  Rigby's  recommendation, 
this  distinguished  gentleman  contrived  to  pay  almost 
hourly  visits  at  Apsley  House,  and  so  bullied  Tadpole 
and  Taper,  that  they  scarcely  dared  address  him.  About 
four-and-twenty  hours  before  the  result,  and  when  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  Duke  was  in,  Mr.  Rigby, 
who  had  gone  down  to  Windsor  to  ask  his  Majesty  the 
date  of  some  obscure  historical  incident,  which  Rigby, 
of  course,  very  well  knew,  found  that  audiences  were 
impossible ;  that  his  Majesty  was  agitated  ;  and  learned, 
from  an  humble,  but  secure  authority,  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  slashing  articles,  and  Lucian  Gay's  parodies  of 
the  Irish  Melodies,  Canning  was  to  be  Prime  Minister. 


This  would  seem  scHnething  of  a  predicament  to  cont' 
mon  minds ;  there  are  no  such  things  as  scrapes  for  gen- 
tlemen with  Mr.  Bigby's  talents  for  action. 

To  come  down  to  later  times,  Lord  Spencer  was 
undoubtedly  dead,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  way 
home,  but  every  one  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or 
do ;  for  the  Duke  would  not  speak,  and  Taper  was 
in  despair  for  "  a  cry." 

**  This  can't  go  on  much  longer,"  said  Taper  to  Tad- 
pole,  as  they  reviewed  together  their  electioneering  cor- 
respondence on  the  1st  of  December;  ^  we  have  no  cry.'* 

'*  He  is  half  way  by  this  time,"  said  Tadpole.  «  Send 
an  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  The  SUnndard^  dated 
Augsburg,  and  say  he  will  be  here  in  four  days.** 

At  last  he  came ;  the  great  man  in  a  great  poation, 
summoned  from  Rome  to  govern  England. 

Great  and  various  were  the  expectations  of  the 
party,  from  Taper  and  Tadpole,  the  old  displaced 
functionaries  of  the  Percival  and  Liverpool  periods, 
and  the  young  Tories  who  had  continued  to  keep 
their  seats,  and  hoped  their  under-secretaiyahips 
were  now  secure.    There  is  yet  another  classy  that 

of.— 

The  true  political  adventurer  who,  with  dull  despen- 
tion,  had  stuck  at  nothing,  had  never  neglected  a  trea- 
sury note,  had  been  present  at  every  division ;  never 
spoke  when  he  was  asked  to  be  silent ;  and  was  always 
ready,  on  any  subject,  when  they  wanted  him  to  open 
his  mouth ;  who  had  treated  his  leaders  vrith  servility, 
even  behind  their  backs ;  and  was  happy  for  the  day  if 
a  future  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bowed  to  him.  .  .  . 

In  dazzling  contrast  vrith  these  throes  of  low  ambition, 
were  some  brilliant  personages  who  had  just  scampered 
up  from  Melton,  thinking  it  probable  that  Sir  Robert 
might  want  some  moral  lords  of  the  bed-chamber. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  private  fears  or  feelings, 
all,  however,  seemed  smiling  and  significant ;  as  if  tlKy 
knew  something  if  they  chose  to  tell  it,  and  that  some- 
thing very  much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Tory  nobles  discussed  at  a  grand  political  dixmer 
who  was  to  have  this,  and  who  that ;  who  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  who  the  Buck-hounds. 
^^  Past  sacrifices ''  were  alluded  to. 

"  Past  sacrifices  are  nothing,"  said  Lord  Eakdale. 
"  Present  sacrifices  are  the  thing  we  want :  men  who 
will  sacrifice  their  principles,  and  join  us." 

It  is  assumed  that  at  no  time  in  1834-5,  did  Sir 
Robert  Peel  feel  confidence  in  the  success  of  his 
administration  ;  but  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  were 
not  for  this  the  less  confident.  **  Would  yon  take 
fifty-five  for  our  majority  V*  said  Tadpole. 

^  It  is  not  so  much  the  tail  they  have,  as  the  excuse 
their  junction  vrill  be  for  the  moderate,  sensible  men  to 
come  over,"  said  Taper.  '^  Our  friend.  Sir  Everard,  for 
example ;  it  would  settle  him." 

**  He  is  a  solemn  impostor,"  rejoined  Mr.  Tadpole ; 
^  but  he  is  a  baronet  and  a  county  member,  and  very 
much  looked  up  to  by  the  Wesleyans.  The  other  men, 
I  know,  have  refused  him  a  peerage." 

^  And  we  might  hold  out  judicious  hopes,**  said 
Taper. 

*'  No  one  can  do  that  better  than  you,"  said  Tadpole. 
'^  I  am  apt  to  say  too  much  about  those  things." 

^  I  msJce  it  a  rule  never  to  open  my  mouth  on  such 
subjects,"  said  Taper.  ^  A  nod  or  a  wink  will  ^eak 
volumes." 

**  I  wonder  what  they  will  do  with  Rigby,"  said  T^- 
pole. 

^  He  wants  a  good  deal,"  said  Taper. 

^  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Taper ;  tiie  time  is  gone  by 
when  a  Marquis  of  Monmouth  was  letter  A,  No.  1." 

^  Very  true,  Mr.  Tadpole.  A  vrise  man  would  do  well 
now  to  look  to  the  great  middle  class,  as  I  said,  the 
other  day,  to  the  electors  of  Shabbyton." 

*'  I  had  sooner  be  supported  by  the  Wesleyans,"  said 
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Mr.  Tadpole,  ^  than  by  all  the  MarqnlseB  in  the  peer- 
age." 

"  At  the  same  time,"  said  Mr.  Taper,  ^  Rigby  is  a 
eoosiderable  man.    If  we  want  a  slashing  article — " 

"  Pooh  I"  said  Mr.  Tadpole.  "^  He  is  quite  gone  by  : 
he  takes  three  months  for  his  slashing  articles.  Give 
me  a  man  who  can  write  a  leader.  Rigby  can't  write 
a  leader." 

**  Very  few  can,"  said  Mr.  Taper.  ^  However,  I  don't 
think  mnoh  of  the  press :  its  power  is  gone  by.  They 
overdid  it." 

**  Then  is  Tom  Chudleigh,"  said  Tadpole.  "  What 
is  he  to  have!" 

**  Nothing,  I  hope,"  said  Taper.  ^  I  hate  him.  A 
coxcomb !  cracking  his  jokes,  and  laughing  at  us."  .  .  . 

"*  Fellows  like  €%ndleigh,  when  they  once  get  in,  are 
always  in  one's  way.  I  have  no  objection  to  young  no- 
blemen being  put  forward,  for  they  are  preferred  so  ra- 
pidly ;  and  then  their  fathers  die,  that  in  the  long  run 
they  do  not  practically  interfere  with  us." 

We  leave  our  readers  to  spell  out  for  themselves 
the  solemn  Sir  Everard,  the  brilliant  Chudleigh, 
and  all  the  rest.  In  place,  wits  were  not  wanted, 
however  useful  they  might  be  in  Opposition.  AU 
that  was  now  waited  for  was  Stanley's  answer, — 
**the  answer  from  Knowsley."  To  him  the 
terms  were  carte  blanche ;  ^  four  places  in  the 
Cabinet,  two  secretaryships  at  least: "  no  difficulty 
was  anticipated,  because  Mr.  Tadpole  happened 
to  know  that  no  gentleman  is  apt  to  refuse  secre- 
taryships. 

•*  And  now  for  our  cry  I"  said  Mr.  Taper. 

**  It  is  not  a  Cabinet  for  a  good  cry,"  said  Tadpole  ; 
**  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  Cabinet  that  will 
sow  dissension  in  the  opposite  ranks,  and  prevent  them 
having  a  good  cry."  ' 

**  Ancient  institutions  and  modem  improvements,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Tadpole  \" 

**  Ameliorations  is  the  better  word ;  ameliorations. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  it  means." 

**  We  ^  Mtrong  an  the  Church?''  said  Mr.  Taper. 

**  And  no  Repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  Yon  were  right. 
Taper ;  it  can't  be  listened  to  for  a  moment." 

**  Something  might  be  done  with  prerogative,"  said 
Mr.  Taper ;  "  the  King's  constitutional  choice." 

**  Not  too  mnoh,"  replied  Mr.  Tadpole.  **  It  is  a  raw 
time  yet  for  prerogative." 

The  farther  conversation  of  this  worthy  pair  is 
highly  edifying;  but,  unluckily,  **a  good  cry" 
came  from  the  opposite  side : — ^^  The  Bedchamber! 
the  young  queen  cruelly  separated  from  the  friends 
of  her  childhood ! "  Meanwhile,  the  embryo  of 
**  Young  England,"  the  Etonians,  were  waxing  in 
the  teens.  Coningsby,  the  hero  of  the  school,  was  its 
chief  and  idol,  and  there  was  now  a  deep  and  ar- 
dent affection  between  the  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy,— ^between  the  Noble  and  the  Peasant  estate, 
— ^between  Millbank  and  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
mouth's grandson ;  and  politics  had  become  the 
favourite  topic  of  discussion  with  all  the  youths. 
This  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  both  at  Eton  and 
in  the  factories  and  workshops.  Coningsby  was 
gratified  with  the  deference  that  Millbank  showed 
to  him,  and  liked  to  talk  with  him,  because  he 
heard  things  he  had  never  learned  from  Mr.  Kigby. 

Politics  had  as  yet  appeared  to  him  a  struggle  whe- 
ther the  country  was  to  be  governed  by  Whig  nobles, 
or  Tory  nobles  ;  and  he  thought  it  very  unfortunate  that 
he  riiould  probably  have  to  enter  life  with  his  friends 
out  of  power,  and  his  family  boroughs  destroyed.  But 
in  conversing  vriih  Millbank,  he  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  influential  classes  in  the  country,  who  were  not  noble, 
and  were  yet  determined  to  acquire  power.  And  al- 
though Mi]ibank*8  viewB,  which  were  of  conrse  merely 


caught  up  from  his  father,  without  the  intervention  of 
his  own  intelligence,  were  doubtless  crude  enough,  and 
were  often  very  acutely  canvassed  and  satisfactorily 
demolished  by  the  clever  prejudices  of  another  school, 
which  Coningsby  had  at  command,  still  they  were,  un- 
oonsoiously  to  the  recipient,  materials  for  thought,  and 
insensibly  provoked  in  his  mind  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into 
political  questions,  for  which  he  had  a  predisposition. 

The  hard  battle  fought,  almost  single-handed, 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  against 
the  assaults  on  Church  revenues,  and  the  crusade 
against  the  peers,  interested  the  Etonians;  and 
they  were  "conservatives"  before  knowing  what 
conservative  principles  meant.  Mr.  Rigby  ex- 
pounded, what  "  Young  England"  came  to  per- 
ceive was  a  truckling  and  despicable  compro- 
mise,—  "old  Tory  men,  and  Whig  measures." 
Coningsby,  now  eighteen,  in  his  last  years  at  Eton, 
had  availed  himself  of  its  library.  He  studied 
Clarendon,  and  Burnet,  and  Coxe ;  and  meditated 
on  what  he  read.  New  lights  began  to  glimmer 
through  the  mists,  and  a  remarkable  conversation 
which  he  had  with  a  very  remarkable  man,  first 
stirred  the  slumbering  depths  of  his  mind.  The 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  book,  how- 
ever awkwardly  the  dazzling  orientalism  of  the 
stranger  may  mingle  with  its  commonplace  Tad- 
poles and  Rigbys.  The  scene  is  an  ancient  foi-est, 
certainly  Sherwood, — where  the  Norman  kings 
once  hunted,  and  the  Saxon  outlaws  struck  the 
fallow  deer. 

Although  the  plough  had  for  centuries  successfhlly  in- 
vaded brake  and  bower,  the  relics  retained  all  their 
original  character  of  wildness  and  seclusion.  Some- 
times the  green  earth  was  thickly  studded  with  groves 
of  huge  and  vigorous  oaks,  intersected  wiUi  those  smooth 
and  sunny  glades  that  seem  as  if  tiiey  must  be  cut  for 
damiss  and  knights  to  saunter  on.  Then  again  the  un- 
dulating ground  spread  on  all  sides,  far  as  the  eye  could 
range,  covered  with  copse  and  fern  of  immense  growth. 
Anon,  you  found,  yourself  in  a  turfy  wilderness,  girt  in 
apparently  by  dark  woods. 

Here,  in  the  month  of  August,  was  the  young 
hero  wandering  on  foot,  solitary,  but  with  a  thick- 
ly-peopled fancy.  He  threw  himself  under  a  tree, 
and  indulged  in  luxurious  reverie,  his  mind  wan- 
dering back  to  the  scenes  of  his  past  short  life. 
The  only  soft  a£Fections  he  had  ever  known  were 
those  of  school-boy  friendship;  and  now  he  was 
alone.  He  and  his  friends  might  meet  again  ;  but 
how  changed  ! 

Alone,  in  a  lonely  scene,  he  doubly  felt  the  solitude 
of  his  life  and  mind.  His  heart  and  his  intellect  seemed 
both  to  need  a  companion.  Books,  and  action,  and  deep 
thought,  might  in  time  supply  the  want  of  that  intellec- 
tual guide;  but  for  the  heart  where  was  he  to  find 
solace ! 

Ah  I  if  she  would  but  come  forth  firom  that  shining 
lake  like  a  beautiful  Undine !  Ah  I  if  she  would  but 
step  out  from  the  green  shade  of  that  secret  grove  like 
a  Dryad  of  sylvan  Greece  !  0 !  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 
when  the  youth  dreams  his  first  dream  over  some  ima- 
ginary heroine  ! 

Suddenly  the  brooding  wild-fowl  rose  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  soared  in  the  air,  and  uttering  monmlul 
shrieks,  whirled  in  agitated  tumult.  The  deer  started 
from  their  knolls,  no  longer  sunny,  stared  around,  and 
rushed  into  the  woods.  Coningsby  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  turf  on  which  they  had  been  long  fixed  in  abstrac- 
tion, and  he  observed  that  the  azure  sky  had  vanished, 
a  thin  white  film  had  suddenly  spread  itself  over  the 
heavens,  and  the  wind  moaned  with  a  sad  and  fitful 
gust 
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The  wind  howled,  the  branches  of  the  forest  stirred, 
and  sent  forth  sounds  like  an  incantation.  Soon  might 
be  distinguished  the  yarions  voices  of  the  mighty  trees, 
as  they  expressed  their  terror  or  their  agony.  The  oak 
roared,  the  beech  shrieked,  the  elm  sent  forth  its  deep 
and  long-drawn  groan ;  while  ever  and  anon,  unid  a 
momentary  pause,  the  passion  of  the  ash  was  heard  in 
moans  of  thrilling  angnish.  Coningsby  hurried  on  ;  the 
forest  became  less  dose 

A  place  of  refbge  was  at  hand :  screened  from  his 
first  glance  by  some  elm  trees,  the  ascending  smoke  now 
betrayed  a  roof  which  Coningsby  reached  before  the 
tempest  broke.  The  forest  inn  was  also  a  farm-house. 
There  was  a  comfortable-looking  kitchen  enough  ;  but 
the  ingle  nook  was  fnll  of  smokers,  and  Coningsby  was 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  only  private  room  for  the 
simple  meal  which  they  oifered  him.  Only  eggs  and 
bacon ;  but  very  welcome  to  a  pedestrian  and  a  hungry 
one. 

As  he  stood  at  the  window  of  his  little  apartment, 
watching  the  large  drops  that  were  the  heralds  of  the 
coming  hurricane,  and  waiting  for  his  repast,  a  flash  of 
lightning  illumined  the  whole  country,  and  a  horseman 
at  full  speed,  followed  by  his  groom,  galloped  up  to  the 
door. 

The  remarkable  beauty  of  the  animal  so  attracted 
Coningsby's  attention,  that  it  prevented  him  catching 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  rider,  who  rapidly  dismounted  and 
entered  the  inn.  The  host  shortly  after  came  in  and 
asked  Coningsby  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  a 
gentleman,  who  was  driven  there  by  the  storm,  sharing 
his  room  until  it  subsided.  The  consequence  of  the 
immediate  assent  of  Coningsby  was,  that  the  landlord 
retired  and  soon  returned  ushering  in  an  individual,  who 
though  perhaps  ten  years  older  than  Coningsby,  was 
still,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  the  period  of  lusty 
youth.  He  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinguished air  and  figure ;  pale,  with  an  impressive  brow, 
and  dark  eyes  of  great  intelligence. 

^  I  am  glad  that  we  have  both  escaped  the  storm," 
said  the  stranger ;  **  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you 
for  your  courtesy."  He  slightly  and  graciously  bowed 
as  he  spoke  in  a  voice  of  remarkable  clearness ;  and  his 
manner,  though  easy,  was  touched  with  a  degree  of 
dignity  that  was  engaging. 

**  The  inn  is  a  common  home,"  replied  Coningsby,  re- 
tnming  his  salute. 

**  And  tree  from  cares,"  added  the  stranger.  Then 
looking  through  the  window,  he  said :  "  A  strange  storm 
this.  I  was  sauntering  in  the  sunshine,  when  suddenly 
I  found  I  had  to  gallop  for  my  life.  'Tls  more  like  a 
white  squall  in  the  Mediterranean  than  anything  else." 

"  I  never  was  in  the  Mediterranean,"  said  Coningsby. 
"  There  is  nothing  that  I  should  like  so  much  as  to  travel." 

'*  You  are  travelling,"  rejoined  his  companion.  "  Every 
movement  is  travel,  if  understood." 

**  Ah !  but  the  Mediterranean  1"  exclaimed  Coningsby. 
^  What  would  I  not  give  to  see  Athens ! " 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  said  the  stranger,  slightly  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  ;  "  and  more  wonderful  things.  Phan- 
toms and  spectres  I  The  Age  of  Ruins  is  past.  Have 
you  seen  Manchester  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  nothing,"  said  Coningsby.  "  This  is  my 
first  wandering." 

They  brought  in  Coningsby's  meal,  and  he  invited  the 
stranger  to  join  him.  The  invitation  was  accepted  with 
cheerfulness. 

**  *Tis  but  simple  fare,"  said  Coningsby,  as  the  maiden 
uncovered  the  still  hissing  bacon  and  the  eggs  that  look- 
ed like  tufts  of  primroses. 

**  Nayv  &  national  dish,"  said  the  stranger,  glancing 
quickly  at  the  table,  **  whose  fame  is  a  proverb.  And 
what  more  should  we  expect  under  a  simple  roof !  How 
much  better  than  an  omelette  or  a  greasy  olla,  that  they 
would  give  us  in  a  posada  !  *Tis  a  wonderful  country 
this  England  !  What  a  napkin  I  How  spotless  !  And 
so  sweet,  I  declare  'tis  a  perfume.  There  is  not  a  prin- 
cess throughout  the  South  of  Europe  served  with  the 
cleanlinesB  that  meets  us  in  this  cottage." 

<'  An  inheriti^co  trom   oar   Saxon   fathers,"  said 


Coningsby.  ^  I  apprehend  the  northern  nations  have  a 
greater  sense  of  cleanliness — of  propriety — of  what  we 
call  comfort  1" 

**  By  no  means,"  said  the  stranger;  ^  the  East  is  the 
Land  of  the  Bath.  Moses  and  Mahomet  made  cleanli- 
ness religion." 

*^  You  will  let  me  help  yon  ?"  said  Coningsby,  offering 
him  a  plate  which  he  had  filled. 

*^  I  thank  you,"  said  the  stranger,  ^  but  it  is  one  of 
my  bread  days.  With  your  permission  this  shall  be 
my  dish,"  and  he  cnt  from  the  large  loaf  a  supply  of 
crusts. 

''  'Tis  bnt  unsavoury  fare  after  a  gallop,"  said  Con- 
ingsby. 

*^  Ah  !  yon  are  proud  of  your  baoon  and  your  eggs,'' 
said  the  stranger,  smiling  ;  ^  but  I  love  com  and  wine. 
They  are  our  chief  and  our  oldest  luxuries.  Time  has 
brought  us  substitutes;  but  how  inferior  1  Man  has  dei- 
fied com  and  wine  !  but  not  even  the  Chinese  or  the  Irish 
have  raised  temples  to  tea  and  potatoes." 

^  But  Ceres  without  Bacchus,"  said  Coningsby,  ''how 
does  that  do  1  Think  you,  under  this  roof,  vre  could  in- 
voke the  god  i " 

^  het  us  swear  by  his  body  that  we  will  try,"  said  the 
stranger. 

Alas  !  the  landlord  was  not  a  priest  of  Bacchus.  But 
then  these  inquiries  led  to  the  finest  perry  in  the  world. 
The  young  men  agreed  they  had  seldom  tasted  any  thing 
more  delicious ;  they  sent  for  another  bottle.  Coningsby, 
who  was  much  Interested  by  his  new  companion,  en- 
joyed himself  amazingly. 

A  cheese,  such  as  Derby  can  alone  produce,  could  not 
indnoe  the  stranger  to  be  even  partially  inconstant  to 
his  crusts.  But  his  talk  was  as  rivacious  as  if  the  talker 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  juices  of  the  finest  banquet. 
Coningsby  had  never  met  or  read  of  any  one  like  this 
chance  companion.  His  sentences  were  so  short,  his 
language  so  racy,  his  voice  rang  so  clear,  his  elocution 
was  so  complete.  On  all  subjects  his  mind  seemed  to 
be  instracted,  and  his  opinions  formed.  He  flung  out  a 
result  in  a  few  words  ;  he  solved  with  a  phrase  some 
deep  problem  that  men  muse  over  for  years.  He  said 
many  things  that  were  strange,  yet  they  immediately 
appeared  to  be  true. 

As  the  conversation  proceeded,  Coningsby,  pur- 
suing its  train,  said,  **  I  perceive  that  70a  have 
great  confidence  in  the  influence  of  individual  char- 
acter. ...    It  is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

"  The  Age  does  not  believe  in  great  men,  because  it 
does  not  possess  any,"  replied  the  stranger,  **  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age  is  the  very  thing  that  a  great  man 
changes."  * 

"  But  does  not  he  rather  avail  himself  of  it !"  inquired 
Coningsby. 

"  Parvenus  do,"  rejoined  his  companion,  "  but  not 
prophets,  great  legislators,  great  conquerors.  They  des- 
troy and  they  create." 

"  But  are  these  times  for  great  legislators  and  great 
conquerors  V*  urged  Coningsby. 

**  When  were  they  more  wanted  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 
'^  From  the  throne  to  the  hovel  all  call  for  a  guide. 
You  give  monarchs  constitutions  to  teach  them  sove- 
reignty, and  nations  Sunday-schools  to  inspire  them  with 
faith." 

'^  But  what  is  an  individual  I"  exclaimed  Coningsby, 
"  against  a  vast  public  opinion !" 

^  Divine,"  said  the  stranger.  *^  God  made  Man  in  his 
own  image ;  but  the  Public  is  made  by  Newspapers, 
Members  of  Parliament,  Excise  Officers,  Poor-law 
Guardians.  Would  Philip  have  succeeded,  if  Epami- 
nondas  had  not  been  slain  !  And  if  Philip  had  not  suc- 
ceeded 1— Would  Prassia  have  existed  had  Frederick 
not  been  bom  t  And  if  Frederick  had  not  been  bora  f 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts  if  Prince 
Henry  had  not  died,  and  Charles  I.,  as  was  intended, 
had  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  V* 

"  But  when  men  are  young,  they  v?ant  experioice," 
said  Coningsby  ;"  <<  and  when  they  have  gained  expe- 
rienoe,  they  want  energy." 
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^  Great  men  neyer  want  experience/'  said  the  stranger. 

"But  everybody  says  that  experience — " 

''Is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  ;  a  treasure  for  yon, 
for  me,  for  millions.  But,  for  a  creative  mind,  less  than 
nothing.  Almost  everything  that  is  great  has  been  done 
by  youth." 

**  It  is  at  least  a  creed  flattering  to  our  years,"  said 
Coningsby,  with  a  smile. 

*^  Nay,"  said  the  stranger  ;  ^  for  life  in  general  there 
is  bnt  one  decree.  Youth  is  a  blunder ;  manhood  a 
straggle  ;  old  age  a  regret.  Do  not  suppose,"  he  added 
smiling,  ''that  I  hold  that  youth  is  genius  }  all  that  I 
say  is,  that  genius,  when  young,  is  divine." 

And  the  stranger  eloquently  goes  over  the  line 

of  the  iUastrioas  young  warriors,  statesmen,  and 

churchmen.      The  storm  was  over,  the  evening 

delicious^  the  travellers  hent  on  opposite  directions. 

The  stranger  ordered  his  horses. 

''I  long  to  see  your  mare  again,"  said  Coningsby. 
''She  seemed  to  me  so  beantifhl." 

"  She  is  not  only  of  pure  race,"  said  the  stranger, 
"but  of  the  highest  and  rarest  breed  in  Arabia.  Her 
name  is '  The  Daughter  of  the  Star.'  She  is  a  foal  of  that 
famous  mare  which  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  the  Waha- 
beeB*;  and  to  possess  which,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  war  between  that  tribe  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  gave  her  to  me,  and  I 
would  not  change  her  for  her  statue  in  pure  gold,  even 
carved  by  Lysippns.  Come  round  to  the  stable  and  see  her." 

They  went  out  together.  It  was  a  soft  sunny  after- 
noon ;  the  air  fresh  from  the  rain,  but  mild  and  exhila- 
rating. 

The  groom  brought  forth  the  mare.  "  The  Daughter 
of  the  Star "  stood  before  Coningsby  with  her  sinewy 
shape  of  matchless  symmetry ;  her  burnished  skin,  black 
mane,  legs  like  those  of  an  antelope,  her  little  ears,  dark 
speaking  eye,  and  tail  worthy  of  a  Pacha.  And  who 
was  her  master,  and  whither  was  she  about  to  take  him ! 

Coningsby  was  so  naturally  well-bred,  that  we  may 
be  sure  it  was  not  curiosity ;  no,  it  was  a  finer  feeling 
that  made  him  hesitate,  and  think  a  little,  and  then  say: 

"I  am  sorry  to  part." 

"  I  also,"  said  the  stranger.  '*  But  life  is  constant 
separation." 

"  I  hope  we  may  meet  again,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  If  our  acquaintance  be  worth  preserving,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  you  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  lost." 

"  But  mine  is  not  worth  preserving,"  said  Coningsby, 
earnestly.  "  It  is  yours  that  is  the  treasure.  You  teadi 
me  things  of  which  I  have  long  mused." 

The  stranger  took  the  bridle  of"  The  Daughter  of  the 
Star,"  and,  turning  round  with  a  faint  smile,  extended 
his  hand  to  his  companion. 

"  Your  mind,'at  least,  is  nurtured  with  great  thoughts," 
said  Coningsby ;  **  your  actions  should  be  heroic." 

^  Action  is  not  for  me,''  said  the  stranger.  "  I  am  of 
that  faith  that  the  Apostles  professed  before  they  follow- 
ed their  Master." 

"  The  Daughter  of  the  Star"  bounded  away  with 
the  Wandering  Jew,  as  if  she  scented  the  air  of  the 
desert  from  which  she  and  her  rider  had  alike 
sprung.  We  shall  see  this  mysterious  and  extra- 
neous personage  again.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  con- 
versation had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Coningsby.    He  began  to  ask  himself : — 

What  is  a  great  man  !  Is  it  a  Minister  of  State  !  Is 
it  a  victorious  General  1  A  gentleman  in  the  Windsor 
uniform !  A  Field  Marshal  covered  with  stars  !  Is  it 
a  Prelate,  or  a  Prince  !  A  King,  even  an  Emperor  t  It 
may  be  all  these ;  yet  these,  as  we  must  all  dally  feel, 
are  not  necessarily  great  men.  A  great  man  is  one  who 
affects  the  mind  of  his  generation :  whether  he  be  a 
monk  in  his  cloister  agitating  Christendom,  or  a  monarch 
crossing  the  Granictis,  and  giving  a  new  character  to  the 

Pagan  world His  was  a  mind  that  loved  to 

pursue  every  question  to  the  centre.  But  it  was  not  a 
ipirit  of  scepticism  that  impelled  this  habit ;  on  the 


contrary,  it  was  the  spirit  of  Faith.  Coningsby  found 
that  he  was  bom  in  an  age  of  infidelity  in  all  thiugH, 
and  his  heart  assured  him  that  a  want  of  faith  was  a 
want  of  nature.  But  his  vigorous  intellect  could  not  take 
refhge  in  that  maudlin  substitute  for  belief  which  con- 
sists in  a  patronage  of  fantastic  theories.  He  needed 
that  deep  and  enduring  conviction  that  the  heart  and 
the  intellect,  feeling  and  reason  united,  can  alone  supply. 
He  asked  himself  why  governments  were  hated,  and 
religions  despised  1  Why  Loyalty  was  dead,  and  Ke- 
verence  only  a  galvanised  corpse  I 

He  reached  Beaumanoir,  where  he  found,  among 
other  guests,  Mr.  Rigby,  to  whom,  as  his  early 
oracle,  and  as  one  distinguished  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters,  as  well  as  the  realm  of  politics,  he  looked 
to  have  his  brooding  doubts  resolved : — 

Mr.  Rigby  began  by  ascribing  everything  to  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  then  referred  to  several  of  his  own 
speeches  on  Schedule  A.  Then  he  told  Coningsby  that 
want  of  religious  faith  was  solely  occasioned  by  want  of 
churches  ;  and  want  of  loyalty,  by  George  IV.  having 
shut  himself  up  too  much  at  the  Cottage  in  Windsor 
Park,  entirely  against  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rigby.  He 
assured  Coningsby  that  the  Church  Commission  was 
operating  wonders,  and  that,  with  private  benevolence, 
(he  had  himself  subscribed  £1000  for  Lord  Monmouth,) 
we  should  soon  have  churches  enough.  The  great  ques- 
tion now  was  their  architecture.  Had  George  IV.  lived, 
all  would  have  been  right.  They  would  have  been 
built  on  the  model  of  the  Buddhist  pagoda.  As  for  loyal- 
ty, if  the  present  king  went  regular^  to  Ascot  races,  he 
had  no  doubt  all  would  go  right.  Finally,  Mr.  Rigby 
impressed  on  Coningsby  to  read  The  Quarterly  Rdtiew 
with  great  attention ;  and  to  make  himself  master  of 
Mr.  Wordy's  History  of  the  late  War  in  twenty  volumes, 
a  capital  work,  which  proved  that  Providence  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Tories.  [So  much  for  Rigby's  opinions.]  One 
way  or  other,  however,  before  Coningsby  quitted  Eton, 
there  prevailed  among  his  circle  of  friends,  the  initial 
idea  doubtless  emanating  from  Coningsby,  an  earnest, 
though  a  rather  vague  conviction  that  the  present  state 
of  feeling  in  matters  both  civil  and  religious  was  not 
healthy ;  that  there  must  be  substituted  for  this  latitu- 
dinarianism  something  sound  and  deep,  fervent  and  well 
defined ;  and  that  the  priests  of  this  new  faith  must  be 
found  among  the  New  Generation. 

Beaumanoir  was  the  ancient  seat  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, whose  principles^  manners,  and  way  of  life 
might  have  almost  satisfied  the  "  New  Generation," 
— so  manly  was  the  Duke ;  so  good  a  landlord,  and 
so  fond  of  field-sports ;  and  so  dignified  and  amiable 
the  Duchess.  Daughters  there  were,  too,  so  beau- 
tiful, good,  and  spiritual,  the  elder  married,  and 
devoted  to  her  husband,  though  a  little  of  a  co- 
quette, which  was  aU  the  better: — 

In  many  great  mansions,  everything  is  as  stiff,  formal, 
and  tedious,  as  if  your  host  were  a  Spanish  grandee  in 
the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  No  ease,  no  resources :  the 
passing  life  seems  a  solemn  spectacle  in  which  you  play 
a  part.  How  delightfhl  was  the  morning-room  at  Beau- 
manoir— fVom  which  gentlemen  were  not  excluded  with 
that  assumed  suspicion  that  they  can  never  enter  it  but 
for  felonious  purposes.  Such  a  proftision  of  flowers  ! 
Such  a  multitude  of  books  !  Such  a  various  prodigality 
of  writing  materials  1  So  many  easy  chairs,  too,  of  so 
many  shapes — each  in  itself  a  comfortable  home  ;  yet 
nothing  crowded.  Woman  alone  can  organize  a  draw- 
ing-room ;  man  succeeds  sometimes  in  a  library.  And 
the  ladies'  work  I  How  graceful  they  look  bending  over 
their  embroidery  fhimes,  consulting  over  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  group,  or  the  colour  of  a  flower.  The  panniers 
and  fanciful  baskets  overflowing  with  variegated  wor- 
sted, are  gay  and  f\ill  of  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  give 
an  air  of  elegant  business  that  is  vivifying.  Even  the 
sight  of  employment  interests. 

Then  the  morning  costume  of  English  women  is  itself 
a  beautifiil  woriL  of  art.    At  this  period  of  the  day  they 
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can  find  no  rivals  in  other  climes.  The  brilliant  com- 
plexions of  the  daughters  of  the  north  dazzle  in  daylight ; 
the  illumined  saloon  levels  all  distinctions.  One  should 
see  them  in  their  well-fashioned  muslin  dresses.  What 
matrons,  and  what  maidens  !  Full  of  graceful  dignity, 
fresher  than  the  mom  I  And  the  married  beauty  in  her 
little  lace  cap.  Ah,  she  is  a  coquette  1  A  charming 
character  at  all  times ;  in  a  country-house  an  invaluable 
one.  A  coquette  is  a  being  who  wishes  to  please.  Ami- 
able being. 

The  ])uke  was  of  course  a  Consenratiye ;  and 
from  pure,  however  mistaken  motives,  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  new  Whig-and-Tory  Poor-law, 
which  he  believed  was  to  elevate  the  labouring 
poor.  His  Whig  son-in-law,  Lord  Everingham, 
considered  the  new  law  a  second  Magna  Charta : — 

'^  I  suppose  Lord  Monmouth  does  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  the  New  Poor  Law  V* 

"  Hardly,"  said  Coningsby.  **  My  grandfkther's  fi«- 
quent  absence  from  England,  which  his  health,  I  believe, 
renders  quite  necessary,  deprives  him  of  the  advantage  of 
personal  observation  on  a  subject,  than  which  I  can  my- 
self conceive  none  more  deeply  interesting.*' 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  say  so,"  said  the  Duke;  '^  and 
it  does  you  great  credit,  and  Henry,  too,  whose  attention, 
I  observe,  is  directed  very  much  to  these  subjects.  In 
my  time,  the  young  men  did  not  think  so  much  of  such 
things,  and  we  suffer  consequently.  By  the  bye,  Eve- 
ringham, you,  who  are  a  chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, can  give  me  some  information.  Supposing  a  case 
of  out  door  relief—" 

^  I  could  not  suppose  anything  so  absurd,"  said  the 

son-in-law The  Duke  had  a  good  heart, 

and  not  a  bad  head.  If  he  had  not  made  in  his  youth 
BO  many  Latin  and  English  verses,  he  might  have  ac- 
quired considerable  information,  for  he  had  a  natural 
love  of  letters,  though  his  pack  were  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land, his  barrel  seldom  missed,  and  his  fortune  on  the 
turf,  where  he  never  betted,  was  a  proverb.  He  was 
good,  and  he  wished  to  do  good;  but  his  views  were 
confused  from  want  of  knowledge ;  and  his  conduct  often 
inconsistent,  because  a  sense  of  duty  made  him  inunedi- 
ately  active. 

And  his  Whig  son-in-law  overpowered  him  with 
arguments.  But  Coningsby's  Etonian  friend,  the 
Duke's  son  Henry,  held  other  views.  This  ge- 
nerous slip  of  the  '^  New  Generation"  would 
not  listen  to  Statistics,  Dietary  Tables,  and  Com- 
missioners' Reports.    He  had  his  own  theory  :— 

He  went  far  higher  than  his  father ;  far  deeper  than 
his  brother-in-law.  He  represented  to  the  Duke  that 
the  order  of  the  Peasantry  was  as  ancient,  legal,  and 
recognised  an  order  as  the  order  of  the  Nobility ;  that 
it  had  distinct  rights  and  privileges,  though  for  centuries 
they  had  been  invaded  and  violated,  and  permitted  to 
fall  into  desuetude.  He  impressed  npon  the  Duke  that 
the  parochial  constitution  of  this  country  was  more  im- 
portant than  its  political  constitution ;  that  it  was  more 
ancient,  more  universal  in  its  influence ;  and  that  this 
parochial  constitution  had  already  been  shaken  to  its 
centre  by  the  New  Poor  Law.  He  assured  his  father 
that  it  wonld  never  be  well  for  England  until  this  order 
of  the  Peasantry  was  restored  to  its  pristine  condition  ; 
not  merely  in  physical  comfort,  for  that  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  economical  circumstances  of  the  time,  like 
that  of  every  class;  but  to  its  condition  in  all  those 
moral  attributes  which  make  a  recognised  rank  in  a 
nation ;  and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  are  independent 
of  economics,  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  rights,  and 
privileges. 

''  Henry  thinks,"  said  Lord  Everingham,  ^  that  the 
people  are  to  be  fed  by  dancing  round  a  May-pole." 

*'  But  will  the  people  be  more  fed  because  they  do  not 
dance  round  a  May-pole  1"  urged  Lord  Henry. 

^  Obsolete  customs  1 "  said  Lord  Everingham. 

*'  And  why  should  dancing  round  a  May-pole  be  more 
obsolete  than  holding  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter ! "  asked 
Lord  Henry. 


The  Duke,  who  was  a  blue  ribbon,  felt  this  a  tiome 
thrust.  "  I  must  say,"  said  his  Grace,  **  that  I,  for  oat% 
deeply  regret  that  our  popular  customs  have  been  p«r- 
mitted  to  fall  so  into  desuetude." 

^  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  against  such  thmgs,"  siid 
Lord  Everingham." 

<"  And  what  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  t  "  asked  Co- 
ningsby. 

*•  The  Spirit  of  Utility,"  said  Lord  Everingham. 

*'  And  you  think,  then,  that  ceremony  is  not  nsefiil!'* 
urged  Coningsby,  mildly. 

*'  It  depends  upon  circnmstances,"  said  Lord  Erer- 
ingham.  ''There  are  some  ceremonies,  no  doubt,  tbtt 
are  very  proper,  and,  of  conrse,  very  nseftil.  Bat  tk 
best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  labooring  clansei  is  to  pro- 
vide them  with  work." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  labouring  cUskj, 
Everingham  t "  asked  Lord  Henry.  *^  Lawyers  tre  a 
labouring  class,  for  instance  ;  and,  by  the  bye,BaffieieBtlT 
provided  with  work.  But  would  you  approve  of  West- 
minster Hall  being  denuded  of  all  its  ceremonies  !* 

*<  And  the  long  vacation  being  abolished  1  **  added  O 
ningsby. 

"  Theresa  brings  me  terrible  accounts  of  the  saffeiinji 
of  the  poor  about  us,"  said  the  Duke,  shaking  his  heai 

**  Women  think  everything  to  be  sufibring !"  aid 
Lord  Everingham. 

''  How  do  you  find  them  about  you,  Mr.  Ljlei" 
continued  the  Duke. 

*^  I  have  revived  the  monastic  customs  at  St  Gei»- 
vi^ve,"  said  the  young  man,  blushing  very  much.  '^TbcR 
is  an  almsgiving  twice  a-week." 

But  we  have  already  spoken  of  this  almsgiring. 
We  fear  the  elder  Mr '  Millbank  would  think  it  i 
poor  resource  for  working  people,  although  it  were 
not  a  debasing  one,  to  be  recipients  of  the  ilns> 
Lord  Henry  fancied  the  working-classes  wronged 
or  insulted  by  being  called  *^  the  Laboaren,''  in- 
stead of  "  the  Peasantry."  Now,  we  undentand 
what  is  meant  by  the  Peasantry  who  were  in 
France  before  their  feudal  chains  were  broken  on 
the  heads  of  the  nobles,  and  by  the  PeasantB  of 
Russia  or  of  Hungary ;  but  Labourer,  indepen- 
dent English  Labourer,  seems  the  better  tenn. 
An  excursion  was  made  to  St.  Genevieve,  who* 
master  afterwards  became  the  husband  of  L^J 
Theresa, — ^no  objections  being  made  on  either  siie 
on  the  difference  of  religion,  Mr.  Lyle  considerio; 
the  Church  of  Engknd  at  least  **  a  Church,*'  •* » 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  which  is  mofe 
than  he  would  have  said  for  any  other.  His  Ei- 
ther had  been  a  Whig.  AJi  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  were  so  in  his  day  ;  but  Mr.  Lyle  M 
not,  with  the  family  estates,  adopted  the  famil/ 
political  connexions.  Nor  was  he  a  Conserratiw. 
Conservative  principles,  he  termed  ConcessuMsn 
principles.     It  seemed  to  him — 

A  barren  thing,  this  Conservatism ;  an  nahappT  «'!>** 
breed,  the  mule  of  politics  that  engenders  DOtbii«. 
What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Coningsby  t  I  ^ 
you  I  feel  conAised,  perplexed,  harassed.  I  know  I  ban 
public  duties  to  perform.  I  am,  in  fikct,  every  dsj  <» '7 
life,  solicited  by  all  parties  to  throw  the  weight  of^ 
influence  in  one  scale  or  another ;  but  I  am  par»ly««' 
1  often  vnsh  I  had  no  position  in  the  country.  Thew^ 
of  its  responsibility  depresses  me ;  makes  me  vasff^'- 
I  speak  to  you  without  reserve;  with  ***'*^*^«iL 
our  short  acquaintance  scarcely  authoriies;  but  Me"^ 
Sydney  has  talked  of  you  so  often  to  me, and  I  ha^fj 
long  wished  to  know  you,  that  I  open  my  heart  witw« 
restraint."  .  ... 

«  My  dear  fellow,"  siud  Coningsby,"  you  have  bnta^ 
scribed  my  feelings  when  you  depictured  T®"'*/?*    jj 
mind  on  these  subjects  has  long  been  a  chaos.  I  ■«« 
a  sea  of  troubles,  and  should  long  ago  have  bees  mxcv^ 
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had  I  not  been  rastained  by  a  profound,  however  TSgne 
conviction,  that  there  are  still  great  truths,  if  we  could 
bat  work  them  out;  that  Goyernment,  for  instance, 
should  be  loved  and  not  hated,  and  that  religion  should 
be  a  faith  and  not  a  form." 

As  we  are  most  anxious  to  be  illuminated  on  the 
principles  of  the  **  New  Generation,"  which  are  to 
subyert  Conservatism,  Whiggism,  and  Radicalism, 
we  catch  at  every  transient  ray  of  light ;  but  are 
constrained  to  fear  that  the  complete  elucidation 
of  the  mysteiy  is  left  for  a  Sequel  to  "  Coningsby." 
He  will,  perhaps,  show  his  faith  by  his  works, 
after  he  and  his  friends  have,  in  Parliament,  as- 
sumed their  place  as  leaders  of  the  Age.  We  find 
a  great  many  floating  notions,  somewhat  like  what 
one  has  met  with  before  in  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and 
Ijsl  Martine,  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  and  others ; 
but  no  coherent  system  of  political,  ethical,  or 
ecclesiastical  doctrine.  How  should  we?  Mr. 
I/Israeli  doubtless  wished  to  write  an  attractive 
and  brilliant  novel,  containing  as  much  of  the 
new  theories  as  might  be  found  palatable  or  stimu- 
lating, and  not  too  hard  of  digestion.  On  this  safe 
ground  we  proceed  with  him.  Besides,  one  must 
really  like  the  **  New  Generation,"  If  not  quite 
so  profound  and  philosophic  as  it  imagines  itself, 
it  has  heart. 

Coningsby  remembered  tlie  oracular  sayings  of 
the  owner  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Star ;  and  visited 
Mandiester.  The  Factories  did  not  appal  him. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  steam  or  machinery — ^yet 
are  we  not  sure;  since  to  him  the  mystery  of 
mysteries  was  to  **  view  machines  making  ma- 
chines," the  roaring  steam-engine  and  the  singing 
spindle  making  machines  of  the  inmates  of  the 
weaving-room ;— -of  the 

Thonaand  or  fifteen  hundred  girls,  in  their  coral 
necklaces,  working,  like  Penelope,  in  the  day  time : 
some  pretty,  some  pert,  some  graceftil  and  jocund,  some 
absorbed  in  their  occnpation ;  a  little  serious  some ;  few 
sad. 

The  young  stranger,  without  a  single  letter,  was 
everywhere,  in  the  haunts  of  industry,  received 
with  kindness.  He  met,  in  the  cofFeeroom  of  his 
hotel,  with  a  very  amusing  Mr.  G.  0.  A.  Head, 
whose  name  is  sufficiently  significant  of  his  char- 
acter and  caste,  and  who  would  fain  have  shown 
him  his  new  mill  at  Staleybridge  ;  but,  as  it  was 
not  to  start  till  the  Ist  January  precisely,  he  re- 
commended a  survey  of  the  Millbank  establish- 
ment : — 

**  Millbank  >"  said  Coningsby ;  **  what  Millbank  t" 

^  MiUbaak  of  Millbank  made  the  place ;  made  it  him- 
self. About  three  miles  from  Bolton ;  train  to-morrow 
morning  at  7-25 ;  get  a  fly  at  the  station,  and  you  will 
be  at  Millbank  by  8-40." 

Millbank  establishment  is  well  worth  seeing. 

It  is  as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  Beaumanoir  Castle 

or  Monmouth  House : — 

In  a  green  valley  of  Lancaster,  contiguous  to  that  dis- 
trict of  fketories  on  which  we  have  already  touched,  a 
clear  and  powerful  stream  flows  through  a  broad  mea- 
dow land.  Upon  its  margin,  adorned,  rather  than  sha- 
dowed, by  some  very  old  elm  trees,— for  they  are  too 
distant  to  serve  except  for  ornament, — rises  a  vast,  deep- 
red  brick  pile,  which,  though  formal  and  monotonous  in 
iu  general  chancter,  is  not  without  a  certain  beauty  of 
proportion,  and  an  artist-like  finish  in  its  occasional 
masonry.  The  front,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and  co- 
vered with  many  tiers  of  small  windows,  is  flanked  by 


two  projecting  wings  in  the  same  style,  which  form  a 
large  court,  completed  by  a  dwarf  wall  crowned  with  a 
light  and  rather  elegant  railing :  in  the  centre,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  a  lofty  portal  of  bold  and  beantiful  de- 
sign, surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Ck>mmerce. 

This  building,  not  without  a  degree  of  dignity,  is  what 
is  technically,  and  not  very  felicitously,  called  a  mill, — 
always  translated  by  the  French,  in  their  accounts  of 
our  manufacturing  riots,  '*  moK/iii,"— and  which  really 
was  the  principal  factory  of  Oswald  Millbank,  the  fa- 
ther of  that  youth  whom  we  trust  our  readers  have  not 
quite  forgotten. 

At  some  little  distance,  and  rather  withdrawn  from 
the  principal  stream,  were  two  other  smaller  structures 
of  the  same  style.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on, 
appeared  a  village  of  not  inconsiderable  size,  and  re- 
markable from  the  neatness,  and  even  picturesque  char- 
acter of  its  architecture,  and  the  gay  gardens  that  sur- 
rounded it.  On  a  sunny  knoll,  in  the  back  ground,  rose 
a  church,  in  the  best  style  of  Christian  architecture,  and 
near  it  was  a  clerical  residence,  and  a  school-house  of 
similar  design.  The  village,  too,  could  boast  of  another 
public  building — an  Institute,  where  there  were  a  library 
and  a  lecture-room ;  and  a  reading-hall,  which  any  one 
might  frequent  at  certain  hours,  and  under  reasonable 
regulations. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  principal  factory,  but  more 
remote,  about  half-a-mUe,  indeed,  up  the  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  meadows,  and  built  on  an  agree> 
able  and  well- wooded  elevation,  was  the  mansion  of  the 
mill-owner ;  apparently  a  commodious  and  not  inconsi- 
derable dwelling-house,  built  in  what  is  called  the  villa 
style,  with  a  variety  of  gardens  and  conservatories.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  somewhat  striking  settlement  was  not 
disturbed  and  polluted  by  the  dark  vapour  which,  to  the 
shame  of  Manchester,  still  infests  that  great  town,  for 
the  river  of  the  valley  was  a  motive  power. 

The  functionaries  at  Millbank  were  too  much 
occupied  to  disturb  their  ordinary  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  stranger  who  came  at 
irregular  hours ;  but  Coningsby  entered  his  name 
and  the  date  of  his  visit  in  the  book  w^hich  they 
kept,  and  it  acted  as  a  spell.  Here  was  the  man 
who  had  sared  young  Millbank's  life. 

Coningsby  agreed  to  dine  with  the  manly  and 
sensible  Saxon  father  of  his  friend.  The  after- 
dinner  conversation  evolves  an  intelligent  great 
manufacturer's  ideas  of  the  coming  time.  He 
was  the  Disciple  of  progress,  and  gloried  in  his 
faith.  He  was,  too,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Lord 
Monmouth.  The  dwelling  of  the  Factory  Lord  ex- 
hibited many  marks  of  its  owner's  good  taste,  as 
well  as  of  his  wealth.  Paintings  by  Ktty,  Land- 
seer,  Wilkie,  Lee,  Danby,  and  Uwins,  adorned  the 
walls  of  his  dining-room ;  and  the  house  possessed 
a  greater  charm.  As  they  entered  a  capacious 
and  classic  hall : — 

The  sweetest  and  the  clearest  voice  exclaimed,  ^  Papa  ! 
papa  !"  and  instantly  a  young  girl  came  bounding  down 
the  stairs,  but  suddenly  seeing  a  stranger  with  her  fa- 
ther, she  stopped  upon  the  landing-place,  and  was  evi- 
dently on  the  point  of  as  rapidly  retreating  as  she  had 
advanced,  when  Mr.  Millbank  waved  his  hand  to  her, 
and  begged  her  to  descend.  She  came  down  slowly. 
As  she  approached  them  her  father  said,  **  A  friend  yon 
have  often  heard  of,  Edith :  this  is  Mr.  Coningsby.'* 

She  started ;  blushed  very  much ;  and  then,  with  a 
trembling  and  uncertain  gait,  advanced,  put  forth  her 
hand  with  a  wild,  unstudied  grace,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
of  sensibility,  ^  How  often  have  we  all  wished  to  see  and 
to  thank  you  !" 

This  daughter  of  his  host  was  of  tender  years ;  appa- 
rently, she  could  scarcely  have  counted  sixteen  summers. 
She  was  delicate  and  fragile ;  but  as  she  raised  her  still 
blushing  riisage  to  her  other's  guest,  Coningsby  felt 
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that  he  htA  never  beheld  a  coantenanee  of  snoh  strikliig 
and  each  peculiar  beauty* 

^  My  only  daughter,  Mr.  Coningaby ;  Edith,  a  Saxon 
name ;  for  she  La  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon.*' 

But  the  beauty  of  the  countenance  was  not  the  beauty 
of  the  Saxons  :  it  was  a  radiant  face ;  one  of  those  that 
wem  as  if  touched  in  their  cradle  by  a  sunbeam,  and  to 
have  retained  all  its  brilliancy,  and  suffused  and  mantling 
lustre.  One  marks  sometimes  such  faces,  diaphanous 
with  delicate  splendour,  in  the  southern  regions  of 
France.  Her  eye,  too,  was  the  rare  eye  of  Acquitaine ; 
soft  and  long,  with  lashes  drooping  over  the  cheek,  dark 
as  her  clustering  ringlets. 

There  was  rich  Spanish  blood  la  the  Yeins  of 
the  timid  maiden,  from  whom  Coningsby  found  it 
impossible  to  extract  moi*e  than  a  "  Yes'*  or  a  "  No." 

The  scene  changes  to  the  castle  of  Lord  Monmouth, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  then  filled  with  gay  com- 
pany, many  of  them  foreigners;  the  voluptuous  re- 
velry affording,  at  all  points,  a  contrast  to  the 
pure  domestic  enjoyments,  and  the  family  ease, 
cordiality,  and  decorum  of  Beauhianoir.  The  Ita- 
lian ladies  seen  in  London  were  here,  and,  with 
many  other  guests,  Mr.  Rigby  and  Lucian  Gay.  The 
dinners  were  first-rate;  and  there  was  music,  play, 
and  theatricals;  and  one  day  appeared  "Sidonia,*' 
a  personage  so  much  talked  of  as  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  Coningsby,  who,  in  this  object  of  uni- 
versal interest,  found  his  mysterious  stranger  of 
Sherwood  Forest.  But  wq  must  not  dare  to  mangle 
this  Jew  Admirable  Crichton,  who,  if  not  a  very 
probable,  is  rather  an  effective  chai'acter  in  a  ro- 
mance which  must  captivate  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
so  much  does  it  exalt  the  Hebrew  race.  Many,  if 
not  nearly  all  the  great  men  of  modem  Europe  are 
discovered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  have  been  of  Jewish 
blood,  and  to  have  possessed,  not  merely  the  mo- 
ney-power in  right  of  their  nation,  but  the  empire 
of  intellect,  in  virtue  of  their  unmixed  race.  Ac- 
cording to  Sidonia,  they  are  not  only  the  greatest 
men,  but  the  best  subjects  of  every  state : — 

'^  Since  your  society  has  become  agitated  in  England, 
and  powerful  combinations  menace  your  institutions,  you 
find  the  once  loyal  Hebrew  invariably  arrayed  in  the 
same  ranks  as  the  leveller  and  the  latiiudinarian,  and 
prepared  to  support  the  policy  which  may  even  endanger 
his  life  and  property,  rather  than  tamely  continue  under 
a  system  which  seeks  to  degrade  him.  The  Tories  lose 
an  important  election  at  a  critical  moment ;  'tis  the 
Jews  come  forward  to  vote  against  them.  The  Church 
is  alarmed  at  the  scheme  of  a  latitudinarian  university, 
and  learns,  with  relief,  that  funds  are  not  forthcoming 
for  its  establishment ;  a  Jew  immediately  advances  and 
endows  it.  Yet  the  Jews,  Coningsby,  are  essentially 
Tories.  Toryism,  indeed,  is  but  copied  from  the  mighty 
prototype  which  has  fashioned  Europe.  And  every  gen- 
eration they  must  become  more  powerful  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  society  which  is  hostile  to  them.  Do  you 
think  that  the  quiet,  humdrum  persecution  of  a  decorous 
representative  of  an  English  university  can  crush  those 
who  have  successively  baffled  the  Pharaohs,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Rome,  and  the  feudal  ages !  The  fact  is,  you 
cannot  destroy  a  pure  race  of  the  Caucasian  organisation. 
It  is  a  physiological  fkct ;  a  simple  law  of  nature,  which 
has  baffled  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings,  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  Christian  inquisitors.  No  penal  laws,  no  phy- 
sical tortures,  can  effect  that  a  superior  race  should  be 
absorbed  in  an  inferior,  or  be  destroyed  by  it.  The 
mixed,  persecuting  races  disappear;  the  pure,  persecuted 
race  remains 

^  You  never  observe  a  great  intellectual  movement  in 
Europe  in  which  the  Jews  do  not  greatly  participate. 
The  first  Jesuits  were  Jews :  that  mysterious  Russian 
-diplomacy  which  so  alarms  Western  Europe,  is  organized 


and  principally  carried  on  by  Jews ;  that  mighty  revolu- 
tion which  is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Crermany,  and 
which  will  be,  in  fact,  a  second  and  greater  Reformation, 
and  of  which  so  little  is,  as  yet,  known  ^  in  England,  is 
entirely  developing  under  the  auspices  of  Jews,  who  al- 
most monopolize  the  professorial  chairs  of  Germany. 
Neander,  the  founder  of  Spiritual  Christianity,  and  who 
in  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, is  a  Jew ;  Benary,  equally  fuaons,  and  in  the  same 
university,  is  a  Jew;  Wehl,  the  Arabic  Professor  of 
Heidelberg,  is  a  Jew.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Pales- 
tine, I  met  a  German  student  who  was  accumulating 
materials  for  the  History  of  Christianity,  and  studying 
the  genius  of  the  place ;  a  modest  and  learned  man.  It 
was  Wehl;  then  unknown;  since  become  the  first  Arabic 
scholar  of  the  day,  and  the  author  of  ^  The  Life  of  Ma- 
homet.'' But  for  the  German  professors  of  this  race, 
their  name  is  Legion.  I  think  there  are  more  than  ten 
at  Berlin  alone. 

^  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  going  up  to  town  to- 
morrow, because  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  interpose 
when  affiurs  of  state  were  on  the  carpet :  otherwise,  I 
never  interfere.  I  hear  of  peace  and  war  in  newspapers, 
but  I  am  never  alarmed,  except  when  I  am  informed 
that  the  sovereigns  want  treasure;  then  I  know  that 
monarchs  are  serious. 

^  A  few  years  back  we  were  applied  to  by  Russia. 
Now,  there  has  been  no  friendship  between  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  my  family.  It  has  Dutch  connex- 
ions which  have  genendly  supplied  it ;  and  our  represen- 
tations in  favour  of  the  Polish  Hebrews,  a  numerous 
race,  bnt  the  most  suffering  and  degraded  of  all  the 
tribes,  has  not  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Czar.  How- 
ever, circumstances  drew  to  an  approximation  between 
the  Romanoffs  and  the  Sidonias.  I  resolved  to  go  my- 
self to  St.  Petersburg.  I  had,  on  my  arrival,  an  inter- 
view with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  Oount  Cao- 
crin ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a  Lithuanian  Jew.  The  loan 
was  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  I  resolved  on 
repairing  to  Spain  from  Russia.  I  travelled  without  in- 
termissioh.  I  had  an  audience,  immediately  on  my  ar- 
rival, with  the  Spanish  Minister,  Senor  MendizabAl ;  I 
beheld  one  like  myself,  the  son  of  a  Nuovo  Christiano,  a 
Jew  of  Arragon.  In  consequence  of  what  transpired  at 
Madrid,  I  went  straight  to  Paris,  to  consult  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Council ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a 
French  Jew,  a  hero,  an  imperial  marshal ;  and  very  pro- 
perly so,  for  who  should  be  military  heroes,  if  not  those 
who  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  V 

*'  And  is  Soult  a  Hebrew  T* 

^  Yes ;  and  several  of  the  French  marshals,  and  the 
most  famous,  Massena,  for  example ;  his  real  name  was 
Manasseh.  But  to  my  anecdote.  The  consequence  of 
our  consultations  was,  that  some  Northern  power  should 
be  applied  to  in  a  friendly  and  mediative  capacity.  We 
fixed  on  Prussia,  and  the  President  of  the  Council  made 
an  application  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  who  attended 
a  few  days  after  our  conference.  Count  Amim  entered 
the  cabinet,  and  I  beheld  a  Prussian  Jew.  So  yon  see, 
my  dear  Coningsby,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  very 
different  personages  to  what  is  imagined  by  those  who 
are  not  behind  the  scenes." 

'^  You  startle,  and  deeply  interest  mc.*' 

"  You  must  study  physiology,  my  dear  child.  Pure 
races  of  Caucasus  may  be  persecuted,  but  they  cannot 
be  despised,  except  by  the  brutal  ignorance  of  some 
mongrel  breed." 

Curious  all  this,  if  true.     To  the  list  are  added 

Maimonides  and  Spinoza ;  and  the  Jews  are  shown 

to  have  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  Husical  oekius: — 

Musical  Europe  is  ours.  There  is  not  a  company  of 
singers,  not  an  orchestra  in  a  single  capital,  that  are  not 
crowded  with  our  children,  under  the  feigned  names 
which  they  adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion  vriiich 
your  posterity  will  some  day  disclaim  with  shame  and 
disgust.  Almost  every  great  composer,  skilled  musician, 
almost  every  voice  that  ravishes  yon  with  its  traospori- 
ing  strains,  spring  from  our  tribes.  The  catalogue  is 
too  vast  to  enumerate;  too  illustrious  to  dwell  for  a 
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moment  on  secondary  names,  however  eminent.  Enough 
for  as  that  the  three  great  creative  minds  to  whose  ex- 
quisite indentions  all  nations  at  this  moment  yield ;  Ros- 
sini, Meyerheer,  Mendelsohn,  are  of  Hebrew  race  ;  and 
little  do  your  men  of  fashion,  yoor  '^muscadins"  of 
Paris,  and  your  dandies  of  London,  as  they  thrill  into 
raptures  at  the  notes  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi,  little  do  they 
suspect  that  they  are  offering  their  homage  to  the  sweet 
singers  of  Israel ! 

More  and  more  curiouB  this  becomes. 

Coningsby  went  to  the  University;  William  the 
Fourth  died;  Taper  was  left  without  "a  cry''  to 
meet  the  coming  election,  and  the  party  at  Mon- 
mouth Castle  was  abruptly  broken  up.  At  the  gen- 
eral election,  Millbank  triumphed  over  its  noble 
owner.  Lord  Monmouth,  now  more  the  slave  of 
his  vicious  habits  than  of  his  passions,  had,  with 
his  eyes  open,  married  an  ambitious  and  intriguing 
Italian  lady,  who,  like  Sidonia,  with  whom  she  is 
in  love,  is  another  character  of  the  story  more  bril- 
liant than  probable.  They  were  all  in  Paris,  where 
Coningsby,  by  invitation,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  his 
grandfather.  He  was  at  a  party  in  the  splendid 
hotel  of  a  distinguished  lady.  Mr.  D' Israeli  indi- 
cates his  French  characters  by  initials;  the  Eng- 
lish by  such  fictitious  names  as  we  have  seen  :-^ 

The  h6tel  of  Madame  S.  de  H d  is  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  its  profuse  decoration,  than  by  the  fine 
taste  which  has  guided  the  vast  expenditure.  Its  halls 
of  arabesque  are  almost  without  a  rival ;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  embellishment  in  which  the  hand  and  feel- 
ing of  art  are  not  recognised.  The  rooms  were  very 
crowded ;  everybody  distinguished  in  Paris  was  there. 

''  It  is  more  difficult  than  cutting  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,"  said  Coningsby. 

Time,  however,  brought  Coningsby  into  that  brilliant 
chamber.  What  a  blaze  of  light  and  loveliness  I  How 
coquettish  are  the  costumes  !  How  vivid  the  flowers  ! 
To  sounds  of  stirring  melody,  beautiful  beings  move  with 
grace.    Grace,  indeed,  is  beauty  in  action. 

Here,  where  all  are  fair,  and  everything  is  attractive, 
his  eye  is  suddenly  arrested  by  one  object — a  form  of 
surpassing  grace  among  the  graceful ;  among  the  beau- 
teous, a  countenance  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

She  was  young  among  the  youthAil ;  a  face  of  sun- 
shine amid  all  that  artificial  light ;  her  head  placed  upon 
her  finely  moulded  shoulders  with  a  queen-like  grace  ;  a 
coronet  of  white  roses  on  her  dark  brown  hair,  her 
only  ornament. 

The  eye  of  Coningsby  never  quitted  her.  When  the 
dance  ceased,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
nearer.  He  met  her  walking  with  her  cavalier,  and  he 
was  conscious  that  she  observed  him. 

The  young  beauty  was  the  Saxon  Edith,  and 
Coningsby  fell  hoplessly  in  love  with  "  the  Factory 
Girl."  Their  passion  was  mutual.  They  met  often; 
and  every  fre^  interview  deepened  the  impression. 
As  there  must,  we  suppose,  be  something  of  the 
sort  in  every  romance,  Coningsby  sufifered  many 
idle  jealous  pangs  from  the  mysterious  intimacy  of 
Edith  and  Sidonia.  By  the  intervention  of  a  kind 
and  gentle  aunt,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  mother  to 
Edith,  these  misunderstandings  are  cleared  up,  and 
amid  the  glades  and  groves  of  HelJingsley,  a  beau- 
tiful estate,  of  which  the  manufacturer  had  deprived 
Lord  Monmouth,  the  lovers  plighted  their  vows. 
On  this  estate,  v^ich  adjoined  Lord  Monmouth's 
domain,  that  Sybarite  peer  had  long  fixed  his  heart, 
but  had  been  outwitted,  or  outbidden,  by  Millbank 
when  it  came  into  the  market.  This  ofience  fiilled 
up  the  measure  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer's  ag- 
gressions against  the  desires  and  dignity  of  the 


grandee.  But  what  was  all  thisto  Coningshy  1  He 
was  now  alone  in  the  castle,  while  every  day  wad 
passed  at  Hellingsley,  whose  astute  master  was 
fortunately  absent. 

Now  began  the  true  romance  of  his  life  :— 

His  feelings  were  ethereal.  He  loved  passionately ; 
and  he  loved  in  a  scene  and  in  a  society  as  sweet,  as 
pure,  and  as  refined,  as  his  imagination  and  his  heart. 
There  was  no  malicious  gossip,  no  callous  chatter,  to 
profane  his  ear  and  desecrate  his  sentiment.  AH  that 
he  heard  or  saw  was  worthy  of  the  summer  sky,  the  still 
green  woods,  the  gushing  river,  the  gardens  and  terraces, 
the  stately  and  fantastic  dwellings,  among  which  his  life 
now  glided  as  in  some  dainty  and  gorgeous  masque. 

All  the  soft,  social  domestic  sympathies  of  his  nature, 
which,  however  abundant,  had  never  been  cultivated, 
were  developed  by  the  life  he  was  now  leading.  It  wag 
not  merely  that  he  lived  in  the  constant  presence,  and 
under  the  constant  infiuence  of  one  whom  he  adored, 
that  made  him  so  happy.  He  was  surrounded  by  beings 
who  found  felicity  in  the  interchange  of  kind  feelings 
and  kind  words ;  in  the  cultivation  of  happy  talents  and 
refined  tastes ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  which  their 
own  good  sense  and  own  good  hearts  made  them  both 
comprehend  and  appreciate.  Ambition  lost  much  of  its 
splendour,  even  his  lofty  aspirations  something  of  their 
hallowing  impulse  of  paramount  duty,  when  Coningsby 
felt  how  much  ennobling  delight  was  consistent  with  the 
seclusion  of  a  private  station  ;  and  mused  over  an  exis- 
tence to  be  passed  amid  woods  and  waterfalls,  with  a  fair 
hand  locked  in  his,  or  surrounded  by  his  friends  in  some 
ancestral  hall. 

Seating  himself  by  the  side  of  Edith,  who  was  tinting 
a  sketch  which  she  had  made  of  a  rich  oriel  of  Hellings- 
ley, the  morning  passed  away  in  that  slight  and  yet 
subtle  talk  in  which  a  lover  delights,  and  in  which, 
while  asking  a  thousand  questions,  that  seem  at  the  first 
glance,  sufficiently  trifling,  he  is  indeed  often  conveying 
a  meaning  that  is  not  expressed,  or  attempting  to  dis- 
cover a  feeling  that  is  hidden.  And  these  are  occasions 
when  glances  meet,  and  glances  are  withdrawn:  the 
tongue  may  speak  idly,  the  eye  is  more  eloquent,  and 
often  more  true. 

The  lovers  set  out  on  a  walk  to  overtake  the 
aunt  of  Edith : — 

They  found  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Darl.  The 
river  here  was  narrow  and  winding,  but  f^ll  of  life ; 
rushing  and  clear,  but  for  the  dark  sky  it  reflected ;  with 
high  banks  of  turf  and  tall  trees ;  the  silver  birch,  above 
all  others,  in  clustering  groups, — infinitely  nicturesque. 
At  the  turn  of  the  river,  about  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, Coningsby  observed  the  low,  dark  roof  of  the  fishing 
cottage  on  its  banks.  They  descended  from  the  woods 
to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  by  a  flight  of  turfen  steps, 
Coningsby  holding  Edith's  hand  as  he  guided  her  pro- 
gress. 

The  drops  became  thicker ;  they  reached,  at  a  rapid 
pace,  the  cottage.  The  absent  boat  indicated  that  Os- 
wald and  his  uncle  were  on  the  river.  The  cottage  was 
an  old  building  of  rustic  logs,  with  a  very  shelving  roof, 
so  that  you  might  obtain  sufficient  shelter  without 
entering  its  walls.  Coningsby  found  a  rough  garden  seat 
for  Edith.    The  shower  was  now  violent. 

Coningsby,  after  repeatedly  watching  the  shower  with 
Edith,  and  speculating  on  its  progress,  which  did  not 
much  annoy  them,  had  seated  himself  on  a  log  almost  at 
her  feet.  And  assuredly  a  maiden  and  a  youth  more 
beautiful  and  engaging  IumI  seldom  met  before  in  a  scene 
more  fresh  and  fair.  Edith,  on  her  rustic  seat,  watched 
the  now  blue  and  foaming  river,  and  the  birch  trees  with 
a  livelier  tint,  and  quivering  in  the  sunset  air.  An  ex- 
pression of  tranquil  bliss  sufiVised  her  beautiful  brow, 
and  spoke  firom  the  thrilling  tenderness  of  her  soft  dark 
eye.  Coningsby  gazed  on  that  countenance  with  a 
glance  of  entranced  rapture.  His  cheek  was  flashed, 
his  eye  gleamed  with  dazzling  lustre.  She  turned  her 
head,  she  met  that  glance,  and,  troubled,  she  withdrew 
her  own. 
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^  Edith,"  lie  said,  in  a  tone  of  tremuloiis  passion. 
<<  let  me  call  yon  Edith  !  Yes,'*  he  continued,  gently 
taking  her  hand,  ^  let  me  call  you  my  Edith  !  X  love 
yoH!" 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand ;  but  turned  away  a 
Ikee,  flushed  as  the  impending  twilight. 

On  their  return,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Mill- 
bank  had  arrived ;  and,  much  as  he  liked  and  es- 
teemed Coningsby,  to  an  allianoe  between  the 
young  aristocrat  and  his  daughter.  Lord  Mon- 
mouth himself  could  not  be  more  averse.  He  re- 
monstratedy  though  kindly  ;  but  what  are  remon- 
strances to  passionate  lovers  ?  They  were  parted, 
never  to  meet  again ;  and,  of  course,  again  met. 
In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Rigby,  who  had  scented 
out  the  affair,  and  was  now  the  decided  enemy  of 
Coningsby,  represented  it  in  the  worst  light  to  the 
Marquis,  who  had  lately  become  so  fond  of  his 
grandson,  and  so  tired  of  his  wife,  that  he  had 
made  Coningsby  his  heir.  We  give  Mr.  D'Israeli 
infinite  credit  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  the 
character  of  Lord  Monmouth  is  supported.  It  is  in 
perfect  keeping  throughout,  a  fiist-rate  production. 
The  real  character  must  have  disgusted.  If  the 
ideal  has  a  fault,  it  is  not  made  sufficiently 
odious.  Vice  to  the  vulgar  gaze  shows  not  her 
ugliest  mien.  The  Marquis's  will  was  made,  re- 
voked, and  re-revoked,  and  codicils  innumerable 
were  added.  But  we  must  see  it,  and  also  Mr. 
Rigby 's  diplomacy,  when  the  young  Marchioness, 
with  whom  he  had  secretly  plotted  against  their 
common  enemy,  Coningsby,  was  disgraced  : — 

What  a  great  man  was  the  Right  Honourable  Nicholas 
Blgby  I  Here  was  one  of  the  first  peers  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  finest  ladies  in  London,  both  waiting  with 
equal  anxiety  his  return  to  town ;  and  unable  to  trans- 
act two  affairs  of  vast  importance,  yet  wholly  uncon- 
nected, without  his  interpodtion  !  What  was  the  secret 
of  the  influence  of  this  man,  confided  in  by  everybody, 
trusted  by  none  t  His  councils  were  not  deep,  his  ex- 
pedients were  not  felicitous ;  he  had  no  feeling,  and  he 
could  create  no  sympathy. 

Mr.  Rigby  had  been  shut  up  much  at  his  villa  of  late. 
He  was  concocting,  yon  could  not  term  it  composing,  an 
article,  a  "  very  dashing  article/'  which  was  to  prove 
that  the  penny  postage  must  be  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  a  grand  subject  treated  in  his 
highest  style.  His  parallel  portraits  of  Rowland  Hill 
the  Conqueror  of  Almarez,  and  Rowland  Hill  the  deviser 
of  the  cheap  postage,  was  enormously  fine. 

There  never  was  a  fellow  for  giving  a  good  hearty 
kick  to  the  people  like  Bigby.  Himself  sprung  from  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  this  was  disinterested.  What 
could  be  more  patriotic  and  magnanimous  than  his 
Jeremiads  over  the  fall  of  the  Montmorencis  and  the 
Crillons,  or  the  possible  catastrophe  of  the  Percys  and 
the  Manners  !  The  truth  of  all  this  hollaballoo  was, 
that  Bigby  had  a  sly  pension,  which,  by  an  inevitable 
association  of  ideas,  he  always  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  an  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Righy,  before  seeing  Lord  Monmouth,  had 
a  secret  conference  with  Lucretia,  the  marchioness. 
He  parted  from  her,  intent  on  ruining  Coningsby ; 
and  he  returned,  as  she  imagined,  to  announce  tihe 
completion  of  that  grand  object : — 

''How  long  you  have  been!"  exclaimed  Lady  Mon- 
mouth.   "  Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  has  passed." 

Lady  Monmouth  pointed  to  a  seat. 

*'  I  thank  your  ladyship,"  said  Mr.  Bigby,  with  a 
somewhat  grave  and  yet  perplexed  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  seating  himself  at  some  little  distance  from 
his  companion;  '^ but  I  am  very  well  here." 

There  was  a  pause.    Instead  of  responding  to  the 


invitation  of  Lady  Monmouth  to  communicate,  witli  his 
usual  readiness  and  volubility,  Mr.  Bigby  was  silent; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  use  such  an  expression  with 
regard  to  such  a  gentleman,  apparently  embarrassed. 

'^  Well,"  said  Lady  Monmouth,  **  does  he  know  aboot 
the  MlUbanks  ! "— '^  Everything/'  said  Mr.  Bigby.  And 
what  did  he  say!" — '^  HisLord£ipwas  greatly  BhoeVed," 
replied  Mr.  Bigby,  with  a  pious  expression  of  features. 
''Such  monstrous  ingratitude !  As  his  Lordship  very  justly 
observed, '  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  going  on  noder 
my  own  roof,  or  to  whom  I  can  trust.'"  **  But  be  nude  an 
exception  in  your  favour,  I  dare  say,  my  dear  Mr. 
Rigby,"  said  Lady  Monmouth. — **  Lord  Mcmmouth  was 
pleased  to  say  that  I  possessed  his  entire  oonfideoee,'* 
said  Mr.  Bigby, "  and  that  he  looked  to  me  in  his  diffi- 
culties." **  Very  sensible  of  him.  And  what  is  to  be- 
come of  Mr.  Coningsby  1 " — ^  The  steps  which  bis  Lord- 
ship is  about  to  take  with  reference  to  his  establishment 
generally,"  said  Mr.  Bigby,  ^  will  allow  the  connexion 
that  at  present  subsists  between  that  gentleman  and  his 
noble  relative,  now  that  Lord  Monmouth's  eyes  are  open 
to  his  real  character,  to  terminate  naturally  withont  the 
necessity  of  any  formal  explanation."  "  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  steps  he  is  going  to  take  in  his  estah- 
lishment  generally  ! " — '^  Lord  Monmouth  thinks  he  re- 
quires change  of  scene." — "  Oh  !  is  he  going  to  drag  me 
abroad  again,"  exclaimed  Lady  Monmouth,  with  great 
impatience.—''  Why,  not  exactly,"  8aidMr.Bigby,rather 
demurely.  ^  I  hope  he  is  not  going  again  to  that  dread- 
fid  castle  in  Lancashire." — "  Lord  Monmouth  was  think- 
ing that  as  you  were  tired  of  Paris,  yon  might  find  some 
of  the  German  baths  agreeable."  "Why,  there  ii 
nothing  that  Lord  Monmouth  dislikes  so  much  as  a 
German  bathmgplaoe."— <* Exactiy,"  said  Mr.  Rigbj. 
"  Then  how  capricious  in  him,  wanting  to  go  to  them  !*' 
— "  He  does  not  want  to  go  to  them."  **  What  do  yon 
mean,  Mr.  Rigby?"  said  Lady  Monmouth,  in  a  lower 
voice,  and  looking  him  fhll  in  the  face  with  a  glance 
seldom  bestowed. 

There  was  a  churlish  and  unusual  look  about  Kigby. 
It  was  as  if  malignant,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  little 
frightened.    He  had  screwed  himself  into  doggedness. 

"  I  mean  what  Lord  Monmouth  means ;  be  suggests 
that  if  your  Ladyship  were  to  pass  the  summer  at  Kis- 
singen,  for  example,  and  a  paragraph  in  The  Monx^ 
Pott  were  to  announce  that  his  Lordship  was  about  to 
join  yon  there,  all  awkwardness  would  be  removed ;  and 
no  one  could  for  a  moment  take  the  liberty  of  supposing, 
even  if  his  Lordship  did  not  ultimately  reach  you,  that 
anything  like  a  separation  had  occurred."  ^  A  separa- 
tion," said  Lady  Monmouth. — **  (^uite  amicable,"  said 
Mr.  Bigby.  **  I  would  never  have  consented  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affair,  but  to  secure  that  most  desiiable 
point."— ''I  will  see  Lord  Monmouth  at  onoe,*^  said 
Lucretia,  rising,  her  natural  pallor  aggrayated  into  a 
ghoul-like  tint. — *^  His  Lordship  has  gone  onti''  said  Mr. 
Bigby,  rather  stubbornly.  '^  Our  conversation.  Sir,  theo 
finishes:  I  wait  his  return."  She  bowed  haaghtilj.— 
^  His  Lordship  will  never  return  to  MonmooUi  Hove 
again." 

Lucretia  sprang  firom  the  sofa. 

**  Miserable  craven  1 "  she  exclaimed:  ^hss  the  cow- 
ardly tyrant  fled !  And  he  really  thinks  that  I  am  to 
be  crushed  by  such  an  instrument  as  this !  Pah !  ^* 
may  leave  Monmouth  House,  but  I  shall  not.  Begwe, 
Sir,"— **  Still  anxious  to  secure  an  amicable  separation, 
said  Mr.  Bigby,  **  your  Ladyship  must  allow  me  to  place 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  fairly  before  your  excel- 
lent judgment.  Lord  Monmouth  has  decided  upon  a 
course ;  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  he  never  swerve 
from  his  resolutions.  He  has  left  peremptory  instm* 
tions,  and  he  will  listen  to  no  appeal.  He  has  em- 
powered me  to  represent  to  your  Ladyship  that  be 
wishes  in  every  way  to  consider  your  convenience.  H« 
suggests  that  everything,  in  short,  should  be  anao^ 
as  if  his  Lordship  were  himself  unhappily  no  more ;  that 
your  Ladyship  should  at  once  enter  into  your  jointor^ 
which  shall  be  made  payable  quarterly  to  your  order; 
provided  you  can  find  it  convenient  to  live  on  the  conti- 
nent," added  Mr.  Rigby,  with  some  hesitation.   **  And 
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suppose  I  cannot  V* — ^  Why,  then,  we  will  leave  your 
Lskidysbip  to  the  assertion  of  your  lights."  **  We  ! " — 
"  I  beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon  :  I  speak  as  the  friend 
of  the  family ;  the  trustee  of  your  marriage  settlement ; 
well-known  also  as  Lord  Monmonth's  executor/'  said 
Mr.  Rigby,  his  countenance  gradually  regaining  its  usual 
callous  confidence,  and  some  degree  of  self-comp]acency, 
as  he  remembered  the  good  things  which  he  enumerated. 
**  I  have  decided,"  said  Lady  Monmouth ; "  I  will  assert 
my  rights.  Your  master  has  mistaken  my  character, 
and  his  own  position.  He  shall  rue  the  day  that  he 
assailed  me." 

We  cannot  condude  the  scene.  The  lady  was 
brought  down  from  her  altitudes.  She  had  ordered 
Rigby  to  quit  her  presence— to  quit  the  house : — 

Mr.  Rigby  shook  his  head.  ^  I  would  with  pleasure, 
to  oblige  you,  were  it  in  my  power;  but  Iiord  Monmouth 
has  particularly  desired  that  I  should  take  up  my  resi- 
dence here  permanently.  The  servants  are  now  my 
servants.  It  is  useless  to  ring  the  bell.  For  your  Lady- 
ship's sake,  I  wish  every  thing  to  be  accomplished  with 
tranquillity,  and,  if  possible,  friendliness  and  good-feel- 
hig.  You  can  have  even  a  week  for  the  preparations  for 
your  departure,  if  necessary.  I  will  take  that  upon  my- 
self. Any  carriages,  too,  that  you  desire ;  your  jewelfr-- 
at  least  all  those  that  are  not  at  the  banker's.  The  ar- 
rangement about  your  jointure,  your  letters  of  credit, 
even  your  passport,  I  will  attend  to  myself;  only  too 
happy  if,  by  this  painfbl  interference,  I  have  in  any  way 
contributed  to  soften  the  annoyance  which,  at  the  first 
blosh,  you  may  naturally  experience,  but  which,  like 
every  thing. else,  take  my  word,  will  wear  oflT." 

"  I  shall  send  for  Lord  Eskdale,"  said  I^ady  Monmouth; 
^  he  is  a  gentleman." 

^  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  '^that  Lord  Esk- 
dale vrill  give  you  the  same  advice  as  myself,  if  he  only 
reads  your  Ladyship's  letters,"  he  added,  slowly,  **  to 
Prince  TrautsmandorfT." 

^  My  letters  ! "  said  Lady  Monmouth. 

^Pardon  me,"  said  Rigby,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pockets,  as  if  to  guard  some  treasure. 

The  catastrophe  was  inevitable.  Next  comes 
the  death  of  the  Marquis^  the  burial,  and  will- 
reading  ;  the  half-dozen  wills  in  one.    We  can  take 

bat  a  part  of  it : — 

By  the  will,  of  the  date  of  1829,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  was  lef^  to  Coningsby,  then  unknown  to  his 
grandfather;  the  same  sum  to  Mr.  Rigby.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  legacies,  none  of  superior  amount,  most 
of  them  of  a  less :  these  were  chiefly  left  to  old  male 
companions  and  women  in  various  countries 

There  followed  several  codicils — ^which  did  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  previous  disposition;  one  of  them  leaving 
a  legacy  of  £20,000  to  the  Princess  Colonna — until  they 
arrived  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1832,  when  a  codi- 
cil increased  the  £10,000  left  under  the  will  to  Coningsby 
to  £50,000. 

After  Coningsby ^s  visit  to  the  castle,  in  1836,  a  very 
important  change  occuired  in  the  disposition  of  Lord 
Monmouth's  estate.  The  legacy  of  £50,000  in  his  favour 
was  revoked,  and  the  same  sum  left  to  the  Princess 
Lucretia.  A  similar  amount  was  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
BiU|by;  and  Coningsby  was  1^  sole  residuary  legatee. 

The  marriage  led  to  a  considerable  modification 

There  was  yet  another  codicil.  It  bore  the  date  of 
June  1840,  and  was  made  at  Brighton,  immediately  after 
the  separation  with  Lady  Monmouth.  It  was  the  sight 
<»f  this  instrument  that  sustained  Rigby  at  this  great 
emergency.  He  had  a  wild  conviction  that,  after  all,  it 
must  set  all  right.  He  felt  assured  that,  as  Lady  Mon- 
mouth had  already  been  disposed  of,  it  must  principally 
refer  to  the  disheritance  of  Coningsby — secured  by 
Rigby's  well-timed  and  malignant  misrepresentations  of 
wl^t  had  occurred  in  Lancaishire  during  the  preceding 
summer.  And  then  to  whom  could  Lord  Monmouth 
leave  his  money  1  However  he  might  out  and  carve  up 
lus  fortunes,  Bigby,  and  especially  at  a  moment  when  he 
))ad  so  served  hun,  must  come  in  for  a  considerable  slice. 
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His  prescient  mind  was  right.  All  the  dispositions  in 
favour  of  *'my  grandson  Harry  Coningsby'^  were  revoked, 
and  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather  only  the  interest 
of  the  sum  of  £10,000,  which  had  been  originally  be- 
queathed to  him  in  his  oiphan  boyhood.  The  executors 
had  the  power  of  investing  the  principal  in  any  way  they 
thought  proper  for  Ina  advancement  in  life,  provided  ail- 
ways  it  was  not  placed  in  '*  the  capital  stock  of  any 
manufactory." 

Coningsby  turned  pale;  he  lost  his  abstracted  look;  he 
caught  >  the  eye  of  lUgby;  he  read  the  latent  malice  of 
that  nevertheless  anxious  countenance.  What  passed 
through  the  mind  and  being  of  Coningsby  was  thought 
and  sensation  enough  for  a  year;  yet  it  was  as  the  flash 
that  reveals  a  whole  country,  yet  ceases  to  be  ere  one 
oan  say  it  lightens 

All  this  was  the  impression  of  an  instant,  simultaneous 
with  the  reading  of  the  words  of  form  with  which  the 
last  testamentary  disposition  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
mouth left  the  sum  of  £30,000  to  Armand  Villebecque ; 
and  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  his  unen- 
tailed property,  wheresoever  and  whatsoever  it  might  be, 
amounting  in  value  to  nearly  a  million  sterling,  was 
given,  devised,  and  bequeathei^  to  Flora,  commonly  called 
Flora  Yillebecque,  the  step-child  of  the  said  Armand 
Villebecque,  **  but  who  is  my  natural  daughter  by  Marie 
Estelle  Matteau,  an  actress  at  'the  ThUiire  Fran^ii  in 
the  years  1811-15,  by  the  name  of  Stella." 

Coningsby  was  supported  by  Sidonia,  who  was 
present  at  the  will-reading.  The  first  shock  over, 
he  began  to  study  for  the  bar.  His  faithful  and 
generous  £tonian  friends  pressed  around.  To 
them  he  was  a  greater  man,  to  Edith  a  lover  more 
endeared,  than  the  heir  of  Lord  Monmouth's  titles 
and  wealth.  Flora,  the  heiress,  was  a  gentle  and 
amiable  girl^  originally  brought  out  on  the  stage, 
but  who  had  shrunk  from  that  perilous  vocation. 
She  had,  from  girlhood,  held  an  anomalous  place 
in  the  household  of  her  unknown  father,  and  from 
Coningsby  experienced  unvarying  delicacy  and 
kindness.  Perhaps  she  loved  him.  The  scenes 
between  them,  from  first  to  last,  are  touched  with 
much  delicacy ;  and  Flora  was  kind  enough  to  die 
of  decline,  and  leave  her  relative  the  vast  wealth 
of  his  grandfather,  of  which  she  believed  that  she 
had  deprived  him  unjustly.  Every  thing  now  went 
"  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  The  lovers  were 
united ;  Coningsby  carried  the  borough,  which 
Rigby  had  lost,  by  popular  favour ;  and  the  father 
and  son  Millbank  made  over  to  him  the  estate 
of  Hellingaley,  the  woods  and  glades  amid  which 
he  had  wooed  his  Saxon  bride.  And  now  we  take 
leave  of  him  and  his  friends : — 

They  stand  on  the  threshold  of  public  life.  They  are 
in  the  leash;  but  in  a  moment  they  will  be  slipped. 
What  will  be  their  fate  1  Will  they  maintain,  in  august 
assemblies  and  high  places,  the  great  truths  which  in 
study  and  in  solitude  they  have  embraced  f  Or  will 
their  courage  exhaust  itself  in  the  struggle,  their  enthu- 
siasm evaporate  before  hollow-hearted  ridicule,  their 
generous  impulses  yield  with  a  vulgar  catastrophe  to  the 
tawdry  temptations  of  a  low  ambition !  Will  their  skilled 
intelligenoe  subside  into  being  the  adroit  tool  of  a  cor- 
rupt party  1  Will  Vanity  confound  their  fortunes,  or 
Jealousy  wither  their  sympathies  !  Or  will  they  remain 
brave,  single,  and  true ;  refiise  to  bow  before  shadows 
and  worship  phrases;  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  their 
position,  recognise  the  greatness  of  their  duties;  de- 
nounce to  a  perplexed  and  disheartened  world  the 
frigid  theories  of  a  generalizing  age  that  have  de- 
stroyed the  individuality  of  man;  and  restore  the  happi- 
ness of  their  country  by  believing  in  their  own  energies, 
and  daring  to  be  great  f 

We  shall  see. 
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CdmfMreial  Btat%ttle$.^A  Digett  of  ike  Productive  Be- 
sources,  Commereial  Legiil<xiion,  Custom,  Tariffs, 
Navigation,  Port  and  Quarantine  Laves  and  Charges, 
Shipping,  Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  Monies, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  all  Nations ;  including  all 
British  Commereial  Treaties  ufith  Foreign  Btates.  Col- 
leeted  from  Authentic  Records,  and  Consolidated  with 
especial  reference  to  British  and  Foreign  Products, 
Trade  and  Navigation,  By  Johh  MACGREGOBy  Au- 
thor of  *'  British  America,"  and  one  of  the  Joint-Se- 
eretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  three  Tolumes, 
imperial  octavo,  toIs.  I.  and  II.,  pp.  2517.  London: 
Charles  Knight  &  Co. 

Thb  above  is  a  long  and  formidable  title ;  yet  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work 
which  it  describes.  The  French  Encyclopedia,  or 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  were 
not,  in  their  day,  greater  literary  enterprises,  though  of 
a  totally  opposite  character.  Mr.  Macgregor  has  been 
for  twelve  years  engaged  in  eonsolldating  this  Digest  of 
the  Tariifs  and  Commereial  Laws  and  Treaties  of  all 
countries  ;  and  he  has  had  a  staff  of  able  subordinates, 
and  has  received  most  valuable  assistance  iVom  those  in- 
dividuals in  their  respective  countries  who  were  the  best 
qualified  to  facilitate  his  object,  and  afford  him  the  in- 
formation he  required,  in  accomplishing  what  is  a  really 
stupendous  design. 

We  need  not  here  announce  Mr.  Macgregor  as  the 
anceessor  of  Hu^kisson,  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  and  Lord 
Sydenham,  the  departed  ehieft  of  the  Free-trade  party. 
His  financial  and  fiscal  reports  and  public  services 
haVe  made  his  name  well  known,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  Europe.  Instead,  therefore,  of  exhaust- 
iog  our  limited  space  in  superfluously  explaining  who 
Mr.  Macgregor,  joint-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
is,  we  shall  employ  it  in  briefly  stating  the  object  of 
his  work.  The  governments  of  France  and  America 
have  attempted  something  of  the  same  sort,  bnt  the  de- 
signs have  been  but  imperfectly  executed.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  arduous  task  was  fitly  reserved  for  a 
publicist  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world.  Previously  to  1882  Mr.  Macgregor 
had  arranged  all  the  Tariffs  and  Revenue  and  Customs 
laws  then  in  force  in  America,  and,  as  he  states,  had  also 
prepared  the  way  to  obtain  all  subsequent  information 
relative  to  the  commercial  resources  and  legislation  of 
each  of  the  North  and  South  American  States.  He  thus 
describes  his  farther  labours,  which  have  been  conducted 
Bolely  at  his  own  expense : — 

In  1832,  being  then  disengaged  from  any  official  em- 
ployment, I  visited  France,  with  the  view  of  collecting 
the  materials  for  my  contemplated  work.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  I  travelled  over  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
the  principal  states  of  Germany,  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  in  1884, 1835,  and  1836,  travelled  over  several  other 
European  States,  returning  during  the  winter  of  each 
year  to  Paris,  to  arrange  the  materials  I  had  collected. 
The  years  1837, 1838,  1839, 1  spent  chiefly  in  the  Aus- 
trian States  and  in  Italy,~and  last  autumn  I  revisited 
Germany  and  Holland,  in  order  to  complete  my  re- 
searehes.  With  the  exception  of  the  commereial  laws 
tod  tarifibof  Russia,  which  I  employed  a  very  able 
foreign  gentleman  (who  from  having  for  a  long  time 
held  office  in  the  finance  department  of  that  coun- 
try, understood  the  subject  well)  to  translate  ;  and 
ivith  the  exception  also  of  the  tariff  pf  Sweden  and 


Denmark,  I  translated,  or  snpeHntended  the  trui- 
lation  of  all  the  other  tariffb  and  oommercial  regala- 
tions,  in  this  work,  into  English  from  the  Frenehj 
Grerman,  Italian^  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  langsagn: 
the  labour  of  whieh  was  not,  however,  so  much  ihst 
of  verbal  translation,  but  of  arranging  the  tarifi  alphft- 
betieally,  afterwards,  in  the  tabnUr  foim  whieh  I  C9a- 
sidered  necessary,  and  in  the  weights,  measuree,  uA 
monies  of  England,  as  well  as  in  those  of  their  refpeetire 
countries. 

The  progress  of  Commercial  Reform  has  unfortonstely 
been  so  tardy  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  very  littie 
alteration  or  revision  was  required  to  render  the  work, 
though  commenced  so  long  back,  aeeurate  up  to  tte 
present  period :  and  Mr.  Macgregor  anticipates,  thoo^ 
we  hope  he  may  be  mistaken,  that  a  few  supplementary 
pages  annually  may  comprise  all  the  amendmeuts  ob  the 
existing  national  and  international  oommercial  xegak* 
tions  that  we  are  warranted  to  expeet. 

In  the  farther  development  of  the  plan  of  his  compI^ 

hensive  work,  Mr.  Macgregor  says. 

In  the  progress  of  my  researches,  the  natural  n- 
sources,  9,nd  the  agriculturcU  s.ud  manufacturing  pndtdti 
of  foreign  countries,  the  prices  of  com,  and  the  tap 
of  leibour;  the  trade  and  the  navigation;  t&«  tofdioii 
and  the  revenue  of  foreign  countries,  constituted  s  piio- 
cipal  object  of  collection  and  arrangement ;  and  I,  for 
some  time,  considered  that  these  should  form  a  distioet 
work  from  the  mere  eommeroial  treaties,  taril^,  ud 
customs  laws  of  Europe  and  America.  My  riew  of  c«^ 
rying  into  execution  this  separate  plan  was  overruled 
by  the  mature  opinion  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  and  bj  i 
letter  to  me,  while  I  wm  in  Germany,  from  the  late 
Lord  Sydenham. 

Having  stated  the  character  and  object  ef  this  vo^ 
we  must  defer  our  observations  on  its  arrangemcBt  asd 
execution  until  the  appearance  of  the  ooncladiBg  voloju^ 
which  is  announced  as  speedily  forthcoming. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Peace  of  Utn^    By 

Lord  Mahon.     Vol.  IV.,  pp.  527,  and  Appesdix. 

London :  John  Murray. 

This  new  volume  comprehends  a  period  of  thirteei 
years,  fVom  the  Peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  to  the  Peaee 
of  Paris,  concluded  in  1762.  Within  this  period  oc- 
curred the  Sbven  Years*  War,  and  the  downfiil  of  the 
French  Power  in  North  America  and  in  India.  Anong 
the  statesmen  of  the  period  were  the  first  Pitt,  and  the 
first  eminent  Fox ;  with  the  Pelhams^  the  Earl  of  Bote, 
and  their  contemporaries.  Among  the  generals,  Clif«f 
Wolfe,  Prince  Ferdinand  ;  and,  may  we  say,  Frederick 
II.?  The  narrative  is  illustrated,  as  in  former  portloos of 
this  history,  by  incidental  traite  and  anecdotes,  ^^^ 
give  it  a  biographical  and  dramatic  interest,  and  throv 
light  on  those  secret  springs  of  action,  and  secoodaiy 
motives,  upon  which  the  greatest  events  so  oflen  hiii£e, 
and  the  omission  of  which  renders  general  hittory 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  these  strokes 
might  no  doubt  be  omitted,  without  flOsifying  history  i 
yet  how  much  more  vitality  and  insight  into  affiws  a 
imparted  by  including  them. 

At  random  we  select  a  few  illnstratiw  8peeimeDi> 

PRIVILKGBS  OP  THE  COMMONS. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  the  pnn- 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons  flourished  in  the  rankest 
luxuriance.    On  one  occasion  it  was  voted  a  hrwn  ot 
privilege  to  have  **  killed  a  great  nnmber  of  "^'" 
from  the  warren  of  Lord  Galway,  a  member.  Anouff 
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timet  the  fish  of  Mr.  JoUiflb  were  honoured  with  »  like 
aaguBt  protection.  The  Bame  neTer-failing  shield  of  pri- 
Tilege  was  thrown  before  the  trees  of  Hr.  Hangerford, 
the  ooals  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  lead  of  Sir  Robert  Gros- 
yenor.  The  persons  of  one  member's  porter  and  of 
another  member's  footman  were  held  to  be  as  sacred 
and  inTiolablo  as  the  persons  of  the  members  themselres. 
It  would  be  neither  a  brief  nor  yet  a  pleasing  task  to 
enumerate  all  the  eases  of  the  kind  which  in  that  reign 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  display.  So 
long  as  men  in  authority  are  enabled  to  go  beyond  the 
law,  on  the  plea  of  their  own  dignity  and  power,  the 
only  limit  to  their  encioaehments  will  be  that  of  the 
public  endnnace. 

In  the  session  of  1763,  en  aet  was  brought  in  to 
naturaliie  the  Jews ;  against  which  it  was  urged  that 
*^  it  would  dishimour  tiie  CSuistian  fiiith ;  and  that  such  an 
act  was  flying  directly  in  the  face  of  the  prophecy  which 
declaies  that  the  Jews  shall  be  a  scattered  people,  without 
country  or  fixed  abode  I " 

Woi<F& — ^A  hero  was  needed  to  cope  with  Montcalm 
in  America^  and  Pitt  found  a  hero  in  Wolfe ;  though 
his  appearance  and  address,  to  ordinary  eyes,  might  haTc 
indicated  little  of  his  fntnre  greatness. 

Nature  had  done  but  little  for  him  in  either  comeli- 
ness or  rigour ;  he  had  flaming  red  hair,  and,  contrary 
to  the  fikshion  of  the  times,  wore  no  powder  to  conceal 
it. Nor  were  his  first  address  and  man- 
ner engaging,  although,  in  priTate  life,  he  was  esteemed 
by  all  who  &ew  him,  as  upright,  religious,  and  humane. 
It  is  obserred  by  himself,  in  writing  to  his  mother — 
"  My  nature  requires  some  extraordinary  eyents  to  pro- 
duce itself.  I  want  that  attention,  and  those  assiduous 
eares,  that  commonly  go  along  with  good-nature  and 
hnmaaity.  In  the  eommon  ooeurrences  of  lifo  I  own  I 
am  not  seen  to  advantage."       .... 

Wolfe  writes  from  Inyemess : — "  There  are  times 
when  men  firet  at  triflcEL  and  quarrel  with  tbeir  tooth- 
picks. In  one  of  these  iU  habits  I  exclaim  a|;ain8t  my 
present  condition,  and  think  it  the  worst  of  all  {  but, 
oooUy  and  temperately,  it  is  plainly  the  best.  Where 
there  is  most  employment  and  least  yicoy  there  one 
should  wish  to  be." 

His  profession  he  had  closely  studied,  and  he  tho- 
roughly understood.  And  he  possessed,  moieoyer,  what 
no  mere  study  can  confoiv--actiYity,  enterprise,  and 
readiness, — a  courage  that  neyer  quailed  before  danger, 
nor  yet  erer  shrunk  from  responsiDility.  Oyer  that  as- 
piring spirit  ill  hesJ^  could  no  more  triumph  than  do- 
mestic repose 

A  slight  incident  connected  with  these  times  is  re- 
49orded  by  tradition,  and  aflfbrds  a  striking  proof  how 
much  a  fiult  of  manner  may  obscure  and  disparage  high 
excellence  of  mind.  After  Wolfe's  appointment,  and  on 
the  day  preceding  his  embarkation  for  America,  Pitt, 
desirous  of  giving  his  last  yerbal  instructions,  invited 
him  to  dinner.  Lord  Temple  being  the  only  other  guest. 
As  the  evening  adyanced,  Wolfe— heated,  perhaps,  by 
his  own  aspiring  thoughts,  and  the  unwonted  society  of 
statesmen — ^broke  forSi  into  a  stoaln  of  gasconade  and 
bravado.  He  drew  his  sword,  he  rapped  the  table  with 
it,  he  flonri^d  it  round  the  room,  he  talked  of  the 
mii^ty  things  which  that  sword  was  to  achieye.  The 
two  ministers  sat  aghast  at  an  exhibition  so  unusual 
from  any  man  of  real  sense  and  real  spirit.  And  when 
at  last  Wolfe  had  taken  his  leaye,  and  his  carriage  was 
heard  to  roll  from  the  door,  Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment 
shaken  in  the  high  opinion  which  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment had  fMmed  of  Wolfe  ;  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple :  **  Good  Grod !  that 
I  should  haye  intrusted  the  fate  of  the  country  and  ol^ 
the  administration  to  such  hands!"  This  story  was 
told  by  Lord  Temple  himself  to  a  near  and  still  surviy- 
ingrelatlTe. 

Probably  Wolfe  had  exceeded  his  ordinary  aHowaaoe 
of  wine.  Here  vre  see  him  preparing  for  the  memorable 
battle  in  whidi  he  felL 


All  preparations  being  completed,  he  suddenly  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  to  embark  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  favoured  by  a  dark 
night  and  by  a  flowing  tide.  There  was  only  room  on 
board  for  about  half  his  army,  and  the  remainder  was 
left  for  a  second  embarkation.  The  point  to  which  he 
steered  was  a  small  bay  or  inlet,  less  than  two  miles 
above  Quebec.  It  has  eyer  since  borne  the  name  of 
*  Wolfe's  Cove."  Swiftly,  but  silently,  did  the  boats 
fall  down  with  the  tide,  unobserved  by  the  enemy's  sen- 
tinels, who  were,  or  who  should  have  been,  at  their 
posts  along  the  shore.  Of  the  soldiers  on  board,  how 
eagerly  must  every  heart  haye  throbbed  at  the  comiuf 
conflict;  how  intently  must  every  eye  have  contemplated 
the  dark  outline,  as  it  lay  pencilled  upon  the  midnight 
sky — and  as  every  moment  it  grew  closer  and  clearer — 
of  the  hostile  heights  !  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  % 
sound  was  heard  beyond  the  rippling  of  the  stream. 
Wolfe  alone — thus  tradition  has  told  us — repeated  in  a 
low  voice,  to  the  other  officers  in  his  boat,  those  beauti- 
ful stanzas  with  which  a  country  churchyard  inspired 
the  muse  of  Gray.  One  noble  line,  ^  The  paths  of  Glory 
lead  but  to  the  Grave/' must  have  seemed,  at  such  a 
moment,  fhiught  with  moumfel  meaning.  At  the  cloee 
of  the  recitation,  Wolfe  added— ^  Now,  Gentlemen,  I 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem,  than  take 
Quebec!"* 

THB  PKUBBIAIf  NAnOlf* 

According  to  Frederick's  own  computation,  he  had 
lost  in  these  terrible  seven  years  180,000  soldiers,  while 
of  RufiEsians  there  had  fallen  120,000,  of  Austrians 
140,000,  and  of  French  200,000.  But  such  numbers, 
vast  as  they  seem,  give  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  all 
the  misery,  desolation,  and  havoc  which  this  warfare 
had  wrought.  Pestilence  had  swept  away  many  peace- 
fhl  thousands;  whole  districts,  especially  in  Branden" 
buig  and  Pomerania,  were  turned  to  wastes;  all  ths 
best  dwellings  laid  in  ashes ;  the  yery  seed-corn  in  part 
devoured,  and  none  but  women  and  children  left  to  fol* 
low  the  plough !  An  officer  reports  that  he  rode  through 
seven  villages  of  Hesse  in  which  he  found  only  one  single 
human  being — a  clergyman,  who  was  boiling  horse-bettis 
for  his  dinner !  But  no  dangers  could  yanquish,  no  suf* 
ferings  exhaust,  the  patriotic  spirit  <^  the  Prussians* 
Seeing  the  independence  of  their  country  at  stake,  they 
scarcely  eyen  murmured  or  complained;  they  shewed 
themselyes  ready  in  such  a  cause  to  encounter  the  worst 
perils  with  unshrinking  courage,  and  endure  the  worst 
hardships  with  magnanimous  patience.  I  haye  always 
thought  their  conduct,  as  a  people,  during  the  twe  ap« 
palling  struggles  of  1756  and  1818,  deserting  of  the 
nighest  admiration.-  From  other  countries,  and  other 
ages,  history  can  show  several  chiefe  as  great  as  Frede- 
rick, and  many  chieft  greater  than  BlUcher.  How  few, 
on  the  contrary,  an  the  nations  that,  like  the  Prussian 
at  tliese  two  periods,  have  stood  firm  against  foreign  in- 
vaders, with  the  utmost  eneigy  and  the  utmost  modera- 
tion combined ;  neyer  relenting  in  their  just  hostility, 
and  never  venting  it,  like  some  southern  races,  in  deeds 
of  tumult  and  assassination ;  proud  of  their  martial  re- 
nown, yet  not  blindly  relying  upon  it;  and  always  vindi* 
eating  tiiat  pride  by  fkesh  a^eyements  and  aecnmn* 
lated  glories  t 

Lord  Mahon  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  Earth- 
quake at  Lisbon;  one  effisct  of  which  was  the  prohibition 
of  masquerades  in  London,  to  avert  a  similar  calamity 
from  England  to  that  sustained  by  Portugal;  while,-— 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pamphlet  was  published  at  Ma- 
drid, to  prove  that  this  calamity  was  allowed  to  befell 
the  Portuguese  solely  on  account  of  their  oonnexiofL 
with  the  heretic  EuglUh ! 

The  concluding  chapteis  of  the  yolume  contain  a 
spirited  rsMMM^of  the  progress  of  the  British  power  in 
India,  and  of  the  achievements  of  Clive,  of  whom  Lord 


*  Related  by  Professor  Robison  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  his 
youth,  had  been  a  middkipman,  and  was  in  the  boat  with 
Weife» 
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Mahon  is  the  warm  admirer.  We  cite  the  coacloding 
paragraph,  as  it  bears  an  emphatic  present  and  pro- 
spective meaning. 

By  the  downfal  of  the  Portugnese^  the  Datch,  and, 
aboTe  all,  the  French  power  in  India,  a  wide  and  still- 
extending  scope  was  left  to  that  of  England.  The  best 
chance  of  supremacy  to  the  native  states  had  lain  in  re- 
sisting Europeans  by  Europeans — in  setting  the  skill 
and  energy  of  one  northern  race  against  another.  Single- 
handed  they  fell  one  by  one ;  some  dropping  from  their  own 
rottenness,  like  f^uit  ftrom  a  tree;  others  striving  fiercely, 
but  without  avail,  against  us.  From  the  precarious 
tenure  of  some  two  or  three  petty  forts — ^from  the  mere 
Mahratta-ditch  of  Calcutta,  or  the  **  bound-hedge  "  of 
Madras — our  empire  has  spread  far  and  wide ;  from 
Ceylon  to  Giger&t, — from  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya  to 
the  sea-line  of  the  Sunderbttnds,—alongthe  loftiest  moun- 
tains and  the  widest  plains  in  the  known  world.  In 
India,  at  this  moment,  the  number  of  our  subjects  and 
dependents  is  in  all  probability  greater  than  Alexander, 
than  Augustus,  than  Charlemagne,  than  Napoleon  ever 
knew.  And  if  that  vast  people  be  as  yet  low  in  the  scale 
of  nations, — ^long  enslaved,  and  still  debased  by  a  succes- 
sion of  tyrannies, — and  led  astray  by  foul  superstitions 
and  revolting  rites^ — ^their  depression  gives  them  only 
the  stronger  claim  on  our  sympathy  and  care.  Never 
did  a  government  stand  more  nearly  in  the  parental 
relation  to  its  subjects  than  the  English  government  of 
India.  The  English  are  as  much  superior  to  the  Hin- 
doos,—not  in  natural  gifts,  bnt  in  training,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  principles,  as  a  parent  is  superior  to  a  child.  God 
grant,  that  as  we  hold  a  parent's  place  we  may  fulfil  a 
parent's  duty, — ^not  merely  to  command  and  direct,  but 
jko  enlighten  and  reform  t  For  many  years,  however, 
sre  did  not  act  fully  on  these  maxims;  and  our  course  in 
India,  though  fiur  above  any  Asiatic,  was  yet  below  the 
European  rules  of  right.  Surely  it  behoves  our  chief 
statesmen,  of  whatever  party,  to  take  to  heart  the  awful 
responsibility  which  this  state  of  things  devolves  upon 
jfchem  ;  to  weigh  well,  and  with  scrupulous  attention, 
every  new  appointment  made,  not  only  in  India  itself, 
but  in  the  Indiui  department  at  home.  Let  them  be 
assured  that  even  the  humblest  of  these  appointments, 
if  unwisely  made,  may  become  directly  or  indirectly  the 
«anse  of  suffering  to  nnprotected  millions,  which  are 
often  too  timid  for  compliant,  or  too  distant  for  redress. 
To  these  millions  let  us  prove  that  we  have  higher  ob- 
jects than  additions  of  territory  or  accumulations  of 
wealth.  Let  us  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the  idol-tem- 
ples, not  rashly,  not  through  violence  and  persecution, 
but  by  afibrding  means  to  know  the  truth, — their  over- 
throw by  the  hands  of  their  own  worshippers,  converted 
and  reclaimed.  Let  us  cast  aside  for  ever  the  base,  the 
miserable  fear,  lest  the  Hindoos,  as  they  approach  our 
level  of  civilisation,  may  become  less  patient  of  our 
sway.  It  is,  I  trust,  reserved  for  British  counsels  in  the 
coming  age  to  extend  even  much  further  the  work  au- 
spiciously begun  of  good  government  in  India,  and  to 
give  even  to  the  meanest  peassut  of  that  land  fresh 
xeason  to  bless  God,  in  the  fulness  of  his  hesrt,  that  his 
lot  is  cast  beneath  the  Great  Company,  instead  of  the 
Ri^ahs  and  Sultauns  of  former  days  ! 

Hittorical  and  Statutieal  Account  of  Dunfermline.  By 
the  Rev.  Peter  Chalmers,  A.M.,  Minister  of  the  First 
Charge  of  the  Abbey  Church.    Octavo.    Pp.  592. 

•  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title,  &c.  &c. 
Edinburgh :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  is  one  of  those  elaborate  pieces  of  local  history 
which  have  usually  been  the  growth  of  English  univer- 
sity men,  or  of  the  learned  leisure  of  cathedral  towns ; 
and  rarely  the  literary  achievement  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  It  presents  a  very  full  account  of  the  tovm 
of  Dunfermline,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and,  at  all 
times,  of  importance  in  Scottish  annals,  and  now  rapidly 
increasing  in  populstion  and  manufacturing  enterprise. 
Pur  limits  forbid  us  giring  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of , 


this  well-filled  volume,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
industry  and  research  of  its  author,  but  which  yet  lacks 
one  vital  quality  in  every  work  of  this  kind — ^namely,  a 
more  minute  account  of  the  customs,  habits,  suid  past 
and  present  social  condition  of  the  population.  No  town 
in  Scotland  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  undergone 
a  more  complete  social  revolution  than  Duufermline. 
Manufactures  have  greatly  increased;  and  there  has 
been  an  immense  increase  of  what  Dr.  Chalmers  vrocld 
term  an  extrinsic  population.  We  should  have  liked  to 
have  heard  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  judge  so  well 
qualified  as  his  namesake,  the  parish  minister,  on  the 
moral  and  social  effects  of  this  change. 

Travels  in  Kordofan,  embracing  a  Detcription  of  tkat 
Province  of  Egypt^  and  torn*  of  the  bordering  dcwmfriet: 
with  a  review  of  the  Present  State  of  ike  Comwurce  n 
those  Countries ;  of  the  HabitM  and  Cuetomt  of  iht  In- 
habitants;  and  also  an  Account  of  the  Slave  HumU 
taking  pUtee  under  the  Ootemment  of  Jfehmsd  AH. 
By  Ignatius  Pallme.  Octavo,  pp.  354.  Loodea : 
Madden. 

The  object  of  this  journey  was  solely  to  collect  infor- 
mation, which  might  be  made  subservient  €6  conmerBiI 
speculations.  In  its  progress,  and  during  a  resideDee  <f 
two  years  in  Sobeid,  the  capital  of  the  proTince  of  Kor- 
dofan, copious  notes  were  collected,  from  which  the  re- 
lume is  compiled.  The  traveller  is  a  Bohemian;  and  ha 
book  was  written  in  German.  He  was  commissioined  bv 
a  mercantile  establishment  at  Cairo,  to  undertake  tbb 
exploration,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  new  channels  <f 
traffic  vrith  central  Africa.  The  narrative  is  plain  aad 
unassuming,  and  tells  something  both  new  and  interest- 
ing, respecting  Kordofan,  and  its  tribes,  and  its  late 
tyrant,  whose  vrantonness  of  cruelty  might  put  fiends  to 
shame.  The  account  of  the  habits  and  enstoms  is  fldl 
and  minute;  and  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  adds  consido 
ably  to  the  sum  of  previous  information  about  a  region 
seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  and  which  is  growing  inu 
commercial  importance. 


The  Oospel  before  tha  Age;  or,  Chriit  with  Nieod^mus, 
Being  an  Expotition  for  the  Times,  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  author  of  **  Luther,**  '^Tba 
Messiah,"  &o.,  &o.    8vo,  pp.  426.    London :  Bais^. 

This  discursive  Essay  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  Glad- 
stone, who  is  understood  to  be  a  Pnseyite.  Yet  It  is  is 
spirit  the  very  opposite  of  the  New  or  Oxfbrd  Doetiiaes, 
though  equally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Dissent  or 
Voluntaryism.  If  we  comprehend  the  scope  of  lir 
Montgomery's  reasoning,  he  wishes  for  some  sort  of  com- 
promise between  spiritual,  or  rather  eodesiastioal  ex- 
tremes :  to  originate  a  middle  party  in  the  Cfanreh  of  Eng- 
land :  to  be,  or  to  see  some  one  become  the  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of  the  Church ;  surrendering  what  is  utesmbic. 
and  cleaving  the  closer  to  whatever  Is  oasentiaL  Mr. 
Montgomery,  at  the  same  time,  vrill  have  no  compromije 
with  Rome,  or  with  Popish  doctrines,  however  they  ma j 
be  disguised.  But  this  is  but  one  phase  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  in  it  diseoursed  lai^y,  and  oftea 
eloquently,  on  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  atf, 
a  good  deal  in  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  "  Mammoor 
but  without  (though  chiefly  in  non-essentials)  holding 
the  same  views.  With  all  this,  there  are  interspersed 
brief  dissertations  on  doctrinal  ^Mints.  As  imperfect 
specimens  of  what  is  at  all  events  a  dashing*  popnlsr 
kind  of  work,  and  one  calculated  )it  the  present  crisis  f* 
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be  eorrectire  of  Extravagant  or  extreme  Tiews,  we  select 
the  following  account  of  the  first  labours  of  the  Puseyites. 
Having  painted  the  dead  or  corrupt  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  late  as  ten  years  since^  it 
is  said — 

From  whence  was  the  help  to  come  t  Why,  amid 
this  disastrous  state  of  public  opinion,  there  were  ^  left 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  unto  Baal;" 
and  who  in  secret  mourned  for  our  sins  political  and 
ecclesiastical ;  and  in  secret  longed  with  a  deep  yearn- 
ing of  heart  and  devout  solicitude  of  soul,  for  ^  light  to 
arise,"  and  the  **  glory  of  the  Lord  "  once  more  to  shine 
upon  his  mystical  body  in  England.  Hence,  when  the 
**  Association  of  the  Fbibnds  of  the  Chuiich  "  was 
formed,  and  which  led  to  the  first  publication  of  the 
memorable  *'  Tbacis  foa  thb  Times  "  near  the  close  of 
1833,  there  were  still  alive  in  some  of  the  nobler  spirits 
of  our  country,  elements  of  religions  faith,  religion, 
loyalty,  and  Qiurchmanship,  capable  of  being  organized 
into  some  united  efibrt  for  the  Church  and  her  claims. 
Thus,  then,  we  hold  it  altogether  an  absurd  misappre- 
hension, to  talk  of  some  few  pamphlets  published  at 
Oxford  by  anonymous  divines,  as  if  thet  alone  were 
the  originators  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere  which  now 
envelopes  the  Christian  world.  What  J.  M.  V.  Audin 
says  of  the  Grerman  Reformer,  is  applicable  in  a  minor 
■ease  to  this  case. 

'^  On  his  appearance  Luther /o»iid  the  elements  of  that 
retolutian  which  wu  to  agit(Ue  the  world  readjf  prepared; 
he  did  not  Create  them,  as  has  been  often  said,  he  only 
made  them  subservient  to  his  purpose." 

So  it  is  vnth  the  history  of  the  **  Tracts."  Had  there 
been  no  previous  and  peculiar  state  of  spiritual  feeling 
to  receive  them ;  had  there  not  been  in  the  various  re- 
tirements, villager,  colleges,  and  pastoral  nooks  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a  latent  number  of  thoughtfhl  minds 
and  imaginative  clergy,  who  were  mentally  prepared 
and  pr^ispoeed  to  welcome  them,  these  ^  Tiacts " 
must  have  speedily  expired,  like  living  creatures  drop- 
ped into  exhausted  air-receivers.  But  such  men  and 
minds  did  exist;  disgusted  and  saddened  vrith  the 
apostacies  and  latitudmarian  heresies  and  schisms  at 
work  around  them,  they  pined  for  the  recovery  of 
positive  institutes,  and  the  reSstablishment  of  an  ab- 
solute constitution,  by  which  self-will  might  be  chastened, 
and  where  restless  inquiry  and  roving  uncertainty  might 
at  last  find  repose.  In  a  word,  these  men  longed  to  see 
their  Church  renew  her  pbsiensionb  and  prerogatives, 
and  behold  the  distracted  world  resort  to  her  com- 
munion as  a  consecrated  home  for  the  '^  weary  and 
heavy  laden."  Thus,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of 
the  ^  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  is  the  history  of  an  eocle- 
siAsrncAL  RBAcnoN,  and  a  spiritual  rebound  of  hearts 
and  intellects  from  a  previous  state  of  anarchy  in  poli- 
tics, from  secnlarity  in  the  Church,  fh>m  self-indulgence 
in  society,  and  from  rationalism  in  literature  and  the 
theology  of  the  day.  Of  course  the  destructive  evils 
which  have  accompanied  these  rash  publications,  and 
the  lamentable  irreverence  which  they  have  produced 
in  some  disloyal  and  Bomanistic  members  of  our  An- 
glican COMMUNION,  are  not  to  be  palliated  or  denied. 

Mr.  Montgomery  proceeds  to  strip  what  he  terms  the 
**  RoMANiSTic  Pabtt"  of  their  plumes,  and  then  arrives 
at  their  present  characteristics,  saying — 

But>  as  the  writings  of  this  class  of  Churchmen  ex- 
tend not  only  over  five  bulky  volumes  of  ^  Tracts  for 
the  Times,"  bat  consist  also  of  innumerable  "Pamphlets," 
«  Eteays,"  articles  in  the  '^  British  Critic,"  "  Parochial 
Sermons,"  «  Letters  "  te  "  Bishops  "  and  «  Lords,"  **  Re- 
views," ** Poems,"  "Tales,"  "Allegories,"  and  even 
articles  in  our  leading  Public  Journals ;  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  more  than  concentrate  into  separate 
beads  the  grand  characteristics  of  this  party.  How 
iar  we  are  just  and  candid,  must  be  left  for  the  Christian 
reader  to  decide :  bjit  by. way  of  ^itte^ting  our  descrip- 
tions, we  will  append  some  extracts  fairly  chqsxn  from 
these  documents,  which  these  Romanistio  persons  would 


themselves  admit  to  be  decisive  exponents  of  their 
leading  views  and  ideas. 

But  before  we  ofier  this  condensed  epitome,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  maintain  two  introductory  propositioiis 
which  apply  to  the  whole  controversy,  up  to  this  very 
hour.  1.  The  Principle  on  which  the  Romakistic 
Party  proceeded  prom  the  beginning  was  unbound. 

We  cannot  state  the  proofs  and  arguments  in  support 
of  this  proposition,  and  pass  to  Mr  Montgomery's  esti- 
mate of  the  Romanists-^ 

The  mode  in  which  some  Tractarian  Romanists  have 
carried  on  their  waifiure,  has  been  by  "the  wisdom 
which  is  from"  below, — ^"  where  envying  and  strife  is^ 
and  every  evil  work."  Party,  more  than  truth,  has 
obviously  reigned  over  them  and  their  writings;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  sarcasm,  irony,  insulting  censures, 
damnatory  severities,  mingled  with  bitter  sneers  and 
scofis  at  all  who  oppose  them,  abound  in  their  produc- 
tions. To  ridicule  persons,  rather  than  establish  prin- 
ciples, and  to  obtain  a  victory  over  the  man  more  than 
a  triumph  for  the  cause,  has  too  much  distinguished 
their  controversial  pages.  As  a  specimen  of  that  tone, 
which  must  be  as  abhorrent  to  God  as  it  is  at  utter 
variance  with  the  meekness  and  mildness  of  the  spiritual 
character,  we  refer  to  those  savage  outrages,  under  the 
shelter  of  any  anonymous  disguise,  which  appeared  in 
the  defunct  "  BnitiSH  Critic"  on  Dr.  Fawcett  and  the 
"  Tamworth  Reading  Room."  Men  whose  hearts  could 
overflow  with  gall,  and  be  filled  vrith  wormwood  such  as 
these  articles  betrayed,  are  morally  incapacitated  from 
handling  the  cause  of  God's  truth :  it  is  all  too  holy  and 
heavenly  an  element  for  rancour  and  intemperance  to 
appreciate  or  understand.  And  how  miserably  shallow 
must  these  intolerant  writers  have  been,  to  imagine  that 
withering  scorn  and  crushing  irony  are,  in  any  one  case, 
calculated  to  lodge  convichon  in  the  minds  of  our  oppo- 
nents 1 Was  it  quite  modest  to  expound 

their  principles,  and  enunciate  their  opinions,  vrith  such 
ludicrous  airs  of  personal  infallibility; — as  if  reason, 
conscience,  and  piety,  were  their  ovm  especial  endow- 
ments, and  that  therefore  not  to  hear  them,  was  not  to 
''hear  the  Church!" 

There  is  only  one  alleviating  aspect  of  this  to  be 
taken;  and  that  is,  some  few  of  the  Romanistio  leaders 
did  not  adopt  this  wretched  style  of  controversy;  but 
certain  of  their  blind  followers  and  bigoted  admirers 
have  gradually  resorted  to  a  mode  of  controversy  which 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  colleagues  must  strongly  condemn. 

Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  and  on  the  Progress  of 
Knowledge,  By  Samuel  Bailey,  author  of  "  Essays 
on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,'*  &c. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  278. 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  first  of  these  well-known  and  admired  essays  has 
undergone  considerable  change,  and  received  much  plea- 
sant and  apt  illustration  firom  works  that  have  appeared 
since  the  first  edition  was  published.  We  should  be 
well  pleased  to  see  a  people's  edition  of  the  essays;  and 
meanwhile,  at  the  risk  of  citing  what  may  be  familiar  to 
some  of  our  readers,  we  shall,  by  way  of  specimen,  quote 
Mr.  Bailey's  opinion  on  a  question  of  great  and  universal 
importance,  namely  the  dogmatical — ^may  we  say,  Ox- 
fordian — inculcation  of  principles  and  opinions  on  chil- 
dren and  young  persons.  We  regret,  but  cannot  help  in 
some  mea6ure,garbling  a  strenuous  and  lucid  argument — 
Authoritative  instillation  consists  in  teaching  mere 
dogmas,  conclusions  vrithout  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest,  opinions  vrithout  the  reasons  on  which  they  are 
founded ;  and  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  directing 
the  utmost  fervour  of  moral  approbation  to  the  mere 
circumstance  of  these  conclusions  or  opinions  lying  in 
the  mind  unquestioned  and  unscrutiiuzed.  •  .  .  • 
Whenever  it  is  adopted,  the  reasoning  power  is  obviously 
altogether  unexercised,  the  habit  is  generated  of  receiv- 
ing propositions  without  examination,  or  even  annexing 
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to  them  preoise  ideas,  and  healthful  onrioaity  and  ardour 
after  knowledge  are  extinguished.  No  system  of  Btolti- 
flcation  can  be  more  oompletely  effectual.  Whether  the 
doctrines  so  implanted  are  true  or  false,  is  a  matter  of 
mere  chance  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned  who  is 
subject  to  the  process;  and  yet  he  is  taught  to  consider 
this  matter  of  mere  chanoe  as  a  peculiar  merit  on  his 
own  part,  and  he  finds  it  draw  down  upon  him  the  ap- 
probation of  the  world.  His  understanding  is  thus  be- 
numbed, and  his  moral  sense  debased.  With  opinions 
so  acquired,  should  he  encounter  any  fkots  or  arguments 
of  a  hostile  character,  he  is  probably  at  first  filled  with 
senseless  resentment,  and  becomes  ultimately  perplexed, 
although  incapable  of  being  couTinced. 

The  system  is  founded — 

At  once  on  a  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  generally  to  discern  truth  from  error,  and  on  a 
confidence  in  one  particular  exception — ^the  teacher's  own 
infallibility.  If  you  have  no  distrust  of  this  nature,  why 
not  leare  the  eiddence  and  the  whole  OTidence  to  make 
its  due  impression  1  If  you  do  not  assume  infallibility, 
how  are  ^ou  justified  in  trying  to  fix  your  own  opinions 
on  the  minds  of  your  fellow-creatures  by  a  process  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  effectiveness,  precludes  all  means  of 
their  detecting  any  errors  which  those  opinions  may  con- 
tain I  Without  infallibility  dogmatical  inculcation  would 
be  at  once  arrogant  and  mischievous :  but  even  with  in- 
fkllibility  it  would  not  be  justifiable,  because,  although 
on  this  supposition  the  conclusions  piled  up  in  Uie  under- 
standing would  be  true,  the  Acuities  would  be  injured 
by  the  process. 

''Is  not  thought,"  (it  has  been  eloquently  asked), 
**  the  right  and  duty  of  all  I  Is  not  truth  alike  precious 
to  all !  Is  not  truUi  the  natural  aliment  of  the  mind,as 
plainly  as  the  wholesome  grain  is  of  the  body  1  Is  not 
the  mind  adapted  to  thought  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to 
light,  the  ear  to  ^und  1  Who  dares  to  withhold  it  from 
its  natural  action,  its  natural  element  and  joy  1  *  Un- 
doubtedly some  men  are  more  gifted  than  others,  and 
we  marked  out  for  more  studious  lives.  But  the  work 
oftuek  men  U  not  to  do  othen*  thinking  for  them,  but  to 
help  them  to  think  more  vigoroudy  and  effeetucUly.  Great 
minds  are  to  make  others  great.  Their  superiority  is  to 
be  used,  not  to  break  the  multitude  to  intellectual  vas- 
salage, not  to  establish  over  them  a  spiritual  tyranny, 
but  to  rouse  them  from  lethargy  and  to  aid  them  to  judge 
for  themselves.  The  light  and  life  which  spring  up  in 
one  soul  are  to  be  spread  far  aud  vride.  Of  all  treasons 
against  humanity,  there  is  no  one  worse  than  his,  who 
•mploys  great  intellectual  foree  to  keep  down  the  in- 
tellect of  his  less  favoured  brother. 

TBXAniBNT  or  CHILDRBN. 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  instilling  doctrines  into 
the  minds  of  children  is  to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable; 
that  at  least  they  must  necessarily  learn  many  things  the 
reasons  of  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  take  many 
conclusions  on  trust,  because  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  All  this  is  readily  al- 
lowed. In  the  course  of  tuition  it  may  be  requisite  to 
lay  before  them  many  propositions  for  which  they  can 
for  a  while  have  no  other  warrant  than  the  authority  of 
the  teacher ;  but  if  we  really  wish  to  produce  in  them  a 
love  of  truth,  a  desire  after  knowledge,  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour, and  that  integrity  of  mind  which  will  best  preserve 
them  from  error,  nothing  must  be  taught  them  as  a  doc- 
trine which  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  believe,  and  of 
which  it  is  a  crime  to  doubt.  On  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  impressed,  as  early  as  practicable,  with  the 
duty  of  flkir  inquiry.  All  the  instruction  given  them 
should  be  accompanied  with  inducements  to  exert  their 
own  fiMulties,  to  seek  after  reasons  for  what  is  asserted. 
They  should  be  rescued  from  the  mere  passive  adoption 
of  what  is  proposed  to  them  by  authority,  and  trained  to 
the  habit  of  drawing  their  own  inferences.  Even  when 
the  proof  is  beyond  their  comprehension,  they  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  is  only  postponed.  All  the 
reverence  which  they  are  commonly  educated  to  enter- 
tain for  particular  doctrines  and  names,  they  should  be 
taught  to  feel  for  truth  itself,  and  for  honesty  of  investi- 


gation.  It  is  under  such  a  discipline  that  we  should  est' 
pect  to  see  minds  of  wisdom  and  integrity  arise  which 
would  be  blessings  to  the  world 

The  late  Emperor  of  France  pushed  the  authoritatlTe 
inculcation  of  doctrines  to  an  extreme,  which  by  its  ab- 
surdity exposed  the  real  nature  of  the  proceeding  to  the 
dullest  observation. 

By  means  of  the  national  catechism  ordered  by  him 
to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Friince,  the  lesson  was 
carefully  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  that  all 
those  who  failed  in  their  duty  to  himself,  reristed  the 
order  of  things  established  by  God,  and  rendered  them- 
selves deserving  of  eternal  damnation. 

The  other  illustration  is  fiimished  by  the  practice  of 
Mahometans.  Their  children  are  sedmously  impressed 
vrith  dogmatioal  confidence  in  the  tenets  of  the  Koran, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  their 
teachers  to  exhibit  anv  evidence  or  argument,  and  they 
are  taught  to  hate  with  rancour  all  who  differ  tront  their 
theological  creed;  the  consequences  of  which  «re,  a 
total  repugnance  to  improvement,  a  stultifieatioii  of  in- 
tellect, a  depravation  of  morals,  and  a  spirit  of  fuatictSB 
and  intolerance  towards  all  infidels,  especially  C3iris- 
tians. 

Leetmrm  dditered  ol  BrooiaHmMd  Ckofd,  Brktoi.  By 
John  Foster.  8vo,  pp.  429.  London:  Jaekaon  * 
Walford. 

Few  readers,  we  should  suppose,  either  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  the  United  States  of  America,  require  to  be  told 
who  was  John  Foster.  In  1822,  fdien  he  was  alresMly 
distinguished  as  an  eminent  ethical  and  theolegieai 
writer,  some  of  his  friends  earnestly  requested  that  he 
would  lecture  for  their  advantage ;  and  a  series  of  lec- 
tures was  accordingly  delivered  during  three  years, 
from  which  the  twenty-seven  which  form  this  Tolame 
are  selected.  They  are  all  either  brief,  or  of  moderate 
length,  and  generally  of  a  practical  character.  l%ey 
were  not  prepared  for  the  press  by  Blr.  Foster,  and  pro- 
bably wore  not  intended  for  publication;  yet  they  display 
no  want  of  either  completeness  or  finish :  and  the  editor, 
Mr.  Ryland  of  Northampton,  has  not,  we  imagine,  bad  a 
difficult  task  in  presenting  them  to  the  world.  Among 
the  multitude  of  clerical  and  lay  discourses  that  the 
press  pours  forth,  those  of  Foster  well  deserved  a  place : — 
may  we  not  say  in  preferenee  to  very  many  that  i^pear  I 
Nothing  that  fell  from  him  could  vrant  either  fbroe  ef 
thought,  or  emphasis  of  application.  We  cannot  hope  to 
give  any  adequate  notion  of  these  discourses  by  snch 
di^ointed  fragments  as  we  ean  extract ;  and  therefore 
we  forbear,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pangrapha  fttm 
the  discourse  on  **  sober-mindedness,"  which  well  illaa- 
trates  what  is  and  what  is  not  this  valuable  quality : — 

We  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  St.  Paul's  ^  sober- 
minded  young  men"  were  not  to  be  examples  of  a 
sapient  formaBty,  of  a  creeping  prudence,  of  extinguiahed 
passions,  of  a  cold  aversion  to  animated  interests  ; — in 
short,  not  examples  of  the  negation  of  any  thing  that  is 

really  graoefol  and  excellent  in  youth The 

general  description  of  sober-mindedness  is,— that  there 
be,  in  habitual  exercise,  a  just  judgment  of  things;  and 

that  this  judgment  be  in  real  effective  authority 

Without  much  of  serious  thought,  there  caimot  be  sober- 
mindedness Thus  ire  can  imagine  a  Protestast 

fiilling  into  communication  with  a  man  like  Feaeion — 
charmed  vrith  such  piety  and  intelligettce--earried  by 
this  feelingback into  the  Popish  church;  nooompreheoaive 
view  taken  of  its  essential  connexion  with  secnlarity  aad 
ambition — of  its  general  hostility  to  true  religion — of  the 
prevailing  worthlessness  of  the  priesthood— of  its  wieked 
assumptions,  maxims,  and  impostures—of  its  inftnal 
persecutions  ;  and  of  all  being  the  natural  result  of  its 

very  constitution." Sober-mindedneM 

is  quite  necessary  fbr  the  subordinate  schemes  and  pnr- 
iuits  of  life*    la  the  want  ef  it  a  young  panMi  mvf  i 
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Mhemes  ill-adapted  to  hie  character,  hie  qualifications 
and  abilities,  or  his  cirouinetances.  For  want  of  it, 
many  have  rushed  into  ill-concerted  projects,  which  may 
end  dieastrously,  or  frustrated  the  most  laudable  de- 

Bigne Sober-mindedness  would  be  of  high 

▼alue  to  ypUBg  people  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
will  stand  with  what  is  called  ike  world.  That  is  the 
denomination  for  a  sort  of  system  or  maxims,  customs, 

modes,  and  fashions Young  people  appear 

early  to  recognise  a  kind  of  conscience  and  religious  re- 
Terenoe  towards  this  authority.  They  must  do  as  the 
world  does — dare  not  presume  to  be  out  of  the  mode — 
anxiously  study  the  dictates  and  watch  the  moyements 
of  this  *^  dread  sovereign.'*  If  there  were  but  half  as 
much  attention  and  submissire  feeling  toward  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  1  But  think  of  a  person,  young  or 
eld,  leTering  this  stupid  idol,  disregarding  Him  1  Now 
the  quality  enjoined  by  the  Apostle  would  set  a  young 
person  abo^e  this  arrogated  authority.  He  would  per- 
oelTe  an  infinite  quantity  of  yanity,  absurdity,  and  some- 
thing still  worse  in  this  domineering  system,  and  assume 
a  dignified  independence.  Not  that  such  a  young  per- 
aoa  should  exhibit  himself  in  a  laboured  and  ostentatious 
aingnlarity.  You  well  know  that  there  is  avast  distance 
between  this,  and  a  sedulous^  obsequious,  punctilious 
conformity. 

The  Thetee  o/ErcuiuSf  touching  ExeommuniccUion,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  with  a  Prefaee,  by  the  Eey.  Ro- 
bert Lee,  D.D.,  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh.  Fpap. 
Octavo,  pp.  175.  Edinburgh  :  Myles  Macphail. 
Every  body,  especially  within  the  last  three  years,  has 
heard  of  Ercutianismy  though  very  few,  we  believe,  have 
any  thing  beyond  a  vague,  if  not  a  false  idea  of  what  it 
means  $  and  as  for  Ercutus  himself,  he  may  have  been 
brother  to  Prester  John,  for  all  that  is  known  about  him 
by  many  that  most  glibly  malign  his  memory  by  misre- 
presenting his  doctrines.  Who  he  was  we  learn  from 
tba  ptsface  which,  written  by  Melchior  Adam,  appears 
in  his  ''Lives  of  ninstrious  Germans."  Adam,  who 
shews  respeet  for  the  memory  of  Erastus,  was  himself  a 
Calvinist,  so  zealous  as  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lu- 
ibeians  for  an  unfair  bias  towards  those  of  his  own 
party.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Lee,  who  has  translated  both 
ihB  Treatise  of  Erastus,  and  the  Prefiiee  of  Melchior 
Adam,  are  peculiarly  well-timed.  Every  one  may  now 
learn  who  was  this  terrible  heresiarch,  and  what  really 
were  his  doctrines  as  to  Church  government ;  ft>r  no  far- 
ther than  this  do  those  opinions,  which  have  made  him 
so  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  his  name  a  kind  of  by- 
word, go  in  the  way  of  even  alleged  error.  Erastus  was 
a  native  of  Baden,  in  Switzerland ;  a  man  of  profound 
attainments  in  philosophy  and  science ;  and  became  an 
eminent  physician  and  professor  of  medicine  in  Heidel- 
berg. He  was  also  distinguished  in  the  theological  con- 
troversies of  his  age.    He  was,  says  his  biographer — 

Most  diligent  in  making  Inquest  into  the  virtues  of 
medieunents;  and  most  gravely  resolved,  that  those 
physicians  must  be  deceived  that  trust  without  trial. 
Whenee  he  was  happy  enough  in  his  praistice,  and,  by 
the  help  of  God*s  grace,  cured  many  that  were  heavily 
diseased  of  dropsies,  epilepsies,  gouts,  and  other  maladies 
accounted  incurable.  Neither  had  he  any  man's  autho- 
rity m  such  esteem,  that  it  could  move  him  to  depart 
frm  what  was  evident  to  sense,  or  agreeable  to  reason ; 
but  he  always  judged  that  truth  was  to  be  taken  frx>m 
the  matter  itself,  and  not  from  au^ority.  He  refoted 
judicial  astrology  in  divers  writings  yet  extant ;  and  re- 
futed Paracelsisme  in  a  treatise,  and  other  disputations ; 
yet  doth  not  condemn,  but  commend  lawful  chemistry. 

This  is  the  independent  thinker,  whose  opinions  on 

Church  government,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  or 

any  ather  question,  must  be  entitled  to  profound  atten- 

tiMu    We  are  told  by  Pr.  Lee,  that-- 


The  Theses  were  handed  about  at  first  in  MS.,  and 
excited  great  attention  and  much  controversy.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1589,  six  years  after  the  death  of  its 
author,  that  the  book  was  published.  The  indignation 
which  the  opinions  maintained  in  it  had  occasioned, 
seems  to  have  rendered  the  publication  dangerous,  as 
both  the  printer's  name  and  the  place  are  suppressed  on 
the  title-page  of  the  original  edition,  and  fictitious  names 
substituted.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam, 
A.P.  1649 ;  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Theses  ap- 
peared in  London  the  year  before  the  Restoration.  This 
version  is  so  literal,  as  often  to  be  hardly  intelligible, 
and  is,  moreover,  very  inaccurately  printed. 

This  made  a  new  translation  requisite.    The  nature 

of  the  Treatise  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Lee : — 

The  questioii  which  Erastus  sets  himself  to  discuss  in 
this  Treatise  is  the  following : — Whether  excommunica- 
tion he  a  divine  ordinance  or  a  human  invention  I  Be^ 
iecting  the  extension  of  the  word  which  Romish  writers 
had  adopted,  to  correspond  with  the  practice  of  their 
Church,  he  understands  by  excommunication,  exclusion, 
not  from  the  public  wordiip  of  Qod  in  general,  much 
less  a  deprivation  of  the  privileges  of  civil  life,  but  simply 
exclusion  from  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  be- 
cause of  sin  committed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
repentance.  His  argument  regards  persons  who  have 
been  baptised,  who  are  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  who  are  orthodox  in  their  sentiments, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  sacraments ; 
for,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Erastus,  an  ignorant 
person,  a  heretic,  pr  an  apostate  from  the  faith,  should 
be  excluded  while  they  severally  retain  these  characters. 
But  an  iDdividual  who  is  none  of  these  cannot,  he  main- 
tains, be  lawfully  debarred  from  those  means  of  grace 
on  the  ground  of  immorality,  oj  unholiness  of  conduct. 
In  other  words,  Erastus  denies  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  can,  according  to  iSie  institution  of  Christ,  be 
punished  for  their  sins,  by  being  excluded  from  Gqd's 
ordinances.  How,  thep,  are  the  sii^s  of  Christianji  to  be 
punished !  "  By  the  civil  magistrate,"  he  replies,  "  whose 
special  duty  and  office  this  is." 

In  cases,  h^^^^or,  where  Christians  live  under  a  go- 
vernment other  than  Christian,  he  recognises  the  pro- 
priety and  advantage  of  courts  of  arbi&ation,  such  as 
are  pointed  at  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.,  and  which  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  faithful  scandalizing  their  reli- 
gion, by  pursuing  each  other  before  heathen  tribunals, 
^ut  where  the  government  is  Christian,  he  insists  that 
authority  to  punish  ofifences  resides  only  with  the  magis- 
trate, and  that  no  other  party  has  right  to  arrogate  ti^t 
office  to  himself,  or  is  to  be  submitted  to  if  he  does.  He 
quotes,  with  approbation,  Mnsculus,  who  condemns  the 
erroneousness  and  absurdity  of  their  opinion  who  then 
spoke  and  reasoned  (as  many  now  also  speak  and  reason) 
regarding  the  Christian  magistrate,  virtually  in  the  same 
way  as  they  would  regarding  the  msgistrate  if  he  were 
heathen ;  not  remembering,  that  it  is  only  as  Chritiia» 
that  the  State  cai)  lawfully  be  recognised  by  the  Church 
as  her  copartner  and  ally,  and  that  any  connexion  with 
the  State  on  other  grounds,  or  under  any  other  idea 
than  as  being  Christian,  would  be  spiritual  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  Church.  ^  Omnium  reverd  noeeiUieeimus 
error  eet  quod  pUrique  de  wagistratu  Ckriitiano  hqud 
aliter  eenttunt,  quam  de  dcminatuprofano :  oujus  potettae 
tautum  in  prof  ante  nl  agnoacenda."       , 

It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  the  reader  to  be  informed, 
that  in  the  writings  of  Erastus  regarding  Church  go- 
vernment, occupying  a  quarto  volume  of  near  860  pages, 
all  that  can,  by  any  interpretation,  be  referred  to  the 
general  question,  is  included  in  a  very  few  pages,  even 
in  which  no  mention  is  made  at  all  of  that  matter  of  or- 
dination of  ministers,  concerning  which  our  controversies 
have  chiefly  been ;  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
whether,  even  in  that  one  passage,  he  is  arguing  the 
question  of  Church  power  further  than  as  it  relates  to 
the  matter  of  excommunication,  which  is  the  subject  of 
both  his  Treatises. 

No  body  of  clergy  could  be  supposed  to  relish  the  doc- 
trines which  the  Cftmrcfa  of  Scotland  is  at  present  re- 
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pnMdied  with  koldu^.  Am  »  wptdmm  of  tliif  Tim- 
tbeyweqnoteafewpangr^is;  tmnwumdmg  the  whole 
work  to  the  heet  attantion  of  oar  ieaden>  if  the  sped- 
nen  u  not  wlttBient  to  iwmiiend  it. 

We  do  noi  imuI  that,  aaoog  the  Jewe,  uy  pemm 
erer,  beeanae  of  hie  wiekednea,  hindeied  by  the 
LeTitefly  Propheiiy  Scrihei,  or  Pharisees,  from 
eoming  to  the  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  and  sacnunents. 
The  Giief  Priests  and  Pharisees  held  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  to  be  rery  bad  men ;  bnt  we  do  not  find  that 
timy  erer  attempted,  either  diiziBg  his  life  or  alter  his 
death,  to  repel  any  of  them  from  the  sacrifices  and  saera- 
ments  institoted  by  God.  No :  nor  did  they  keep  away 
from  &e  Temple  and  the  ceremonies  any  Jew,  eren 
though  he  were  a  publican,  or  any  circnmciBed  person, 
however  immoral  his  life ;  for  they  were  well  aware  that 
the  law  gaye  them  no  aothority  so  to  do.  They  fovnd 
fanli  wi^  Christ,  indeed,  beeanse  he  ate  aad  drank  with 
pnbUcans,  (Matt.  iz.  1 1 ) :  bat  that  he  prayed  with  them 
in  the  Temple ;  that  he  joined  with  them  in  rites  and 
sacrifices ;  that  he  went  ap  annually  with  these  and  all 
other  men,  to  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate  the  Passorer  and 
other  solemnities — ^nowhere  was  any  of  these  things  ever 
made  matter  of  reproadi  against  hinu  For  the  same 
reason,  so  far  from  attempting  to  debar  from  their  cere- 
monies even  the  Saddoeees,  scoundrels  and  heretics  as 
they  were,  of  the  worst  deseriptioB,  they  eren  allowed 
them  to  ascend  to  the  hi^iest  station  of  the  priesthood. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  what  hatred  those  two  parties, 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  regarded  each  other,  is  evident 
from  Josephus,  and  flrom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  With 
outstretched  arms  would  either  party  hare  embraced 
this  method  of  being  avenged  of  the  adverse  fhetion,  had 
each  a  proceeding  been  penaitted  them  by  the  law. 

But,  indeed,  they  could  not  possibly  debar  the  wicked 
from  eating  the  Passover,  seeing  it  was  not  eaten  in 
presence  of  the  priests,  but  in  the  people's  own  private 
houses :  as  we  r^bd  that  Christ  celebrated  his  last  Pass- 
over with  his  disciples.  At  that  season,  all  the  people, 
in  a  manner,  discharged  the  priestly  fimction,  as  Philo 
Judsus,  speaking  of  the  Passover,  testifies  in  these 
words : — ^  In  that  feast,''  says  he,  *^  all  the  people,  in  a 
body,  sacrifice,  not  excepting  their  Priests ;  the  law 
granting  to  every  individual,  on  an  appointed  day  every 
year,  themselves  to  offer  sacrifices."  And  if  there  were 
too  few  persons  in  a  single  house  to  eat  the  whole  lamb, 
they  were  commanded  to  join  with  them  as  many  of 
their  neighbours  as  would  be  suflicient,  (Ezod.  xii.  4.) 
On  the  same  principle,  they  seem  to  have  proceeded  in 
the  matter  of  eircnmcirion,  with  this  difference,  that  cir- 
omneision  might  be  performed  elsevHiere,  whereas  the 
Passover  could  be  celebrated  at  Jernsalem  alone ;  for  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the  presence  of  a 
priest  vras  required  at  circumcision. 

Thus,  also,  did  the  illustrious  forerunner  of  our  Lord, 
John  the  Baptist,  uniformly  proceed.  For,  when  Pha- 
risees and  Sadducees  came  to  him,  whose  characters  he 
well  knew,  and  therefore  called  them  openly  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  he  baptized  them,  as  well  as  publicans 
and  all  others  who  came  to  him.  (Matt,  and  Luke  ill.) 
And  he  did  so,  that  they,  repenting  of  their  former  life, 
might  reform,  and  so  fiee  flxim  the  wrath  of  God  that 
was  to  come.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  men  covered  with 
80  many  crimes,  yea,  impiously  and  publicly  denying  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  would  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  by  such  an  individual  as  John,  unless  he  had 
known  that  the  law  did  not  exclude  such  persons.  For, 
as  was  before  said,  the  law  debarred  no  one  who  was  cir- 
eumciBed,  unless  he  were  andean,  or  a  leper. 

This  well-timed  work  is,  by  the  way,  an  exceedingly 
neat  specimen  of  Edinburgh  typography. 
The  Neeeuary  ExtHUmee  of  Ood.    By  William  Gillespie. 

New  Edition.    Edinburgh  Philalethean   Publication 

Office. 

This  work  appears  to  have  been  approved  by  some 
of  the  most  competent  judges,  and  it  has  had  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.    Among  those  who  have  pronounced 


afikvoaaUe  opinion  of  it, we  find  the  Big^  Bor.  M. 
Raasell,  D  J).»  ^iseepaliaa  Bishop  of  Glassow  ;  Dr. 
John  Brown,  Proftesor  of  Theohgy  in  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church;  the  late  Ber.  Marcus  Dods;  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
AlfTunder,  minister  of  the  IndepenAwnt  Owpel,  Aigytc 
Square,  Edinboi;^  ThisiaaonioBofeafiagesBOtofleB 
given  to  any  theological  wnk. 

Mem4nr  of  the  Itev.  WUliam  Lmdoay  of  LeUumyFor- 
fankiro,    Seeend  edition.    Glasgow:  Madeboee. 

The  memoir  of  a  pioos,  and  very  primitiTe  and  apos- 
tolic village  preadier,  who,  originaUy  a  schoolmaster, 
after  several  changes  of  religioas  opinion,  finally  becamo 
oonneeted  with  the  sect  which  in  Seotlaiid  originated 
with  the  Meesrs.  Haldaae  and  Aikman.  When  he  fint 
entered  open  his  ministerial  duties,  his  emolnments  were 
not  more  than  five  or  six  diillings  a- week,  to  support 
himself  and  his  wife ;  bnt  when,  by  a  great  stretdi  of 
liberality,  his  Lethaa  flock  raised  the  pay  of  their 
pastor  to  fifteen  shillingSy  he  said  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Innes  of  Dundee,  who  made  the  grateftil  intimation 
—**  Now  Brother  J I  Aaee  a  wmpHeney,^  Te  hdp  the 
competency,  he  tangfat  the  village  school,  and  after- 
wards kept  a  shop,  till  a  benevolent  Ebglidi  lady 
liberally  allowed  him  a  snm  equal  to  his  diop  profits, 
that  his  pastoral  useftUneas  might  not  be  impaired  by 
traifio. 

Mewunrt  of  Darid  Xfcumith  ;  hk  Labomn  amd  TrawU 
is  Greal  BrUaim^Frawoo^the  UuUod  SUOaof  Aute- 
riea^  amd  Canada.  By  John  Oampbell,  D  J).,  anthor 
of  the  **  Martyr  of  Enmnanga,'"' Jethro,"  «"  MaritioM 
Discovery,"  &c.,  &c.  Post  octavo,  pp.  475.  I«ondon : 
Snow. 

Dr.  Campbell,  the  biographer  of  Milne,  WHlianu,  aad 
of  other  good  and  eminent  men,  has  sosMtimes  been 
more  fortunate  in  his  snbjeeta;  though  David  Nasmith 
is  a  man  not  without  honour.  He  was  a  yonng  per- 
son of  moderate  talents  and  acquirements,  who,  tfarongih 
the  fbroe  of  religious  principle,  and  by  indomitable 
steadfiwtneas  and  persevexance,  contrived  to  elSwt  a  com- 
dderable  amount  of  good.  He  claims  the  honoory  in 
this  age,  when  it  is  the  bnsineas  of  every  body  to  do 
every  body's  neglected  business,  to  be  the  founder  of 
city  missions,  the  first  **  excavator  of  the  heathen"  in  the 
closes  and  lanes  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  aad  in  the 
liberties  of  Dublin;  of  those  vrhom  a  bad  eededastical  sys- 
tem, or  the  culpable  negligenee  <^  the  regular  dergy  had 
suffered  to  accumulate,  stratum  above  stratum.  Da^id 
Nasnuth  was  the  son  of  respectable  and  pious  parents 
in  the  dty  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  bom,  in  1799.  He 
was  a  dow  scholar,  or,  in  fhct,  a  dunce ;  but  not  a  bad 
boy.  He  was  always  of  a  serious,  and  perhaps  aspiring 
cast;  and  at  an  early  age  offered  himself  as  a  naisdon- 
ary  for  Africa,  but  was  reftised.  His  labours  were  to 
lie  among  the  heathen  at  home.  These  labours  Dr. 
Campbell  has  detailed  with  great  minuteness  and  anc> 
tion,  dedicating  every  separate  chapter'  to  some  friend 
or  patron  of  Mr.  Nasmith,  and,  as  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, making  the  very  most  of  the  materials,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  than  they  will  well  bear;  as  it  is  only 
about  the  good  people  we  hear  any  thing— very  little 
about  ^  the  heathen  "  of  our  towns,  and  their  sad  moral 
and  social  condition,  save  in  general  terms.  Mr.  David 
Nasmith,  whose  futh  was  much  more  remarkable  than 
his  prudence  or  providence,  suilhred  severe  pecuniary 
distress  in  his  latter  years,  and  not  a  little  mortifieatioai; 
but  we  are  glad  to  find  that  his  widow  and  orphans  hsTs 
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b66&  haadsomdy  prorided  far  by  Christian  mTinilloeneie, 
and  thai  his  work  has  not  fkllen  to  the  groand — ^that 
City  miasioos  will  eontinae  while  there  is  need  of  them. 

S^mft  far  the  Nur$try,  Small  qnarto,  pp.  108.  Glas- 
gow: Robertson. 
This  little  ooUeetion  of  Jarenile  lyries  deserres  a  place 
in  eTery  Scottish  nursery,  and  will  And  one  at  many  a 
ooUar's  ingle  nook.  The  authors,  or  bards,  are  the  popu- 
lar liTing  lyrists  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Tolnme  is  worthy 
of  its  parentage.  We  know  of  no  other  country  that 
ooald  haTe  produced  it.  The  songs  by  William  Miller, 
BalJantine,  Thorn,  Smart,  Rodger,  and  others,  are 
sweet,  simple,  tender,  cheerful,  and  instruotiye ;  soften- 
in^;  the  young  heart,  while  they  nurture  the  awakening 
fancy  of  childhood.  The  finest  of  the  series,  '^  Wee 
Willie  Winkie,"  has  already  graced  our  pages  ;  and  so, 
we  think,  has  Mr.  Ballantine's  sweet  and  pawkie  ^  Creep 
afore  ye  gang  ;"  so  we  now  choose  one  of  the  effusions 
of  Alexander  Smart,  passing  many  songs  of  equal  merit 
in  this  interesting  collection : — 

THE  LITTLE  ERRAND  RUNNER. 
Air — ^"  0*er  the  muir  among  the  heaiher.^^ 
I  never  saw  a  bairnie  yet 

An  enrand  rin  mair  fleet  than  Mary, 
An*  O  she  *8  proud  the  praise  to  get 

When  hame  she  trips  as  light's  a  faiiy. 
In  ae  wee  hand  the  change  she  grips. 

An*  what  she  *s  sent  for  in  the  ither; 
Then  like  a  lintie  in  she  skips, 

Sae  happy  aye  to  please  her  mither. 

She  noTer  stops  wi*  bairns  to  play, 

But  a*  the  road  as  she  gaes  trottin*, 
Croons  to  hersel*  what  she  *8  to  say, 

For  fear  a  word  should  be  forgotten ; 
And  then,  as  clear  as  A,  B,  C, 

The  message  tells  without  a  blunder, 
And  like  a  little  eident  bee. 

She's  hame  again— a  perfect  wonder. 

It^  no  for  hire  that  Mary  rins, 

For  what  ye  n*e  she  *Ji  never  tease  ye ; 
The  best  reward  the  lassie  wins 

Is  just  the  pleasure  aye  to  please  ye. 
If  bairns  would  a*  example  tak*, 

An*  never  on  their  errands  tarry, 
What  happy  hames  they  aye  would  mak*, 

Like  our  wee  emnd-rinnin*  Mary! 

My  Sov^enir;  or  Poem  by  Caroline  de  Oreepigny :  vUk 
TransUuionty  ^e.  ^o.    Longman  &  Co. 

ThiB  is  a  volume  of  original  verses  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  chiefly  of  a  domestic  and  pathetic  character, 
written  by  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Bathurst, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  at  present  residing  in  Heidelberg, 
where  this  volume  is  printed.  Besides  the  numerous 
original  pieces,  there  are,  in  the  Souvenir,  many  trans- 
lations fh>m  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  German 
modem  poets.  The  original  compositions  are  rather 
distinguished  by  elegance,  sweetness,  and  tenderness, 
than  poetic  power  or  passion,  as  might  be  expected  f^om 
the  contents  of  a  lady's  Sowpenir,  They  are  in  ti  variety 
of  metres,  but  show  considerable  sameness  as  to  style 
and  manner.  The  subjects  of  the  translations  aie 
selected  with  taste  and  feeling;  and  those  from  the  €rer- 
man  are  not  the  least  attractive  portion  of  the  volume. 
De/enee  of  Haknemann  amd  hU  Doctrines,  indvded  in  an 

EjBpomre  of  Dr,  Alexander  Wood*$  ^  Honwopathy 
Unmatked/*    London  :  H.  Balliere. 

Though  knowing  the  least  possible  of  medicine  as  a 
science,  or  of  the  merits  of  medical  controversies,  no  one 
can  read  the  papers  of  the  Founder  of  Homcdopathy  with- 
out feeling  that  he,  Hahnemann,  was  both  an  able  and 


a  sincere  man ;  while  reflecting  upon  the  state  of  medi- 
cal practice  over  all  Europe,  the  most  ignorant  are  war- 
ranted in  believing,  that  where  such  remarkable  disooi^ 
dancy,  such  direct  opposition,  both  in  opinion  and  prac- 
tice, exist  about  the  simplest  facts  and  details,  there  most 
be  something  radically  wrong,and  great  room  for  improre- 
ment.  This  surely  entitles  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann 
to  respectfU,  and  even  earnest  investigation.  Great  and 
unlooked-for  discoveries  in  medicine  have  been  made,  even 
vrithin  the  memory  of  men  of  middle  age ;  and  greater 
discoTeries,  we  may  hope,  remain  to  be  made.  This 
should  at  least  teach  us  diffidence  in  judgment,  and  can- 
dour and  patience  in  investigation.  With  these  condi- 
tions Dr.  A.  Wood  has  not  complied,  and  has  thus  brought 
a  severity  of  castigation  upon  himself,  the  first  offender, 
which  is  not  wholly  unmerited. 

German  ExperienoeSy  addrested  to  the  English,  both  Stay- 
ers at  Home  and  Goers  Abroad,  By  William  Hewitt. 
12mo,  pp.  852.    Longman  &  Co. 

Mr.  Howitt  here  pours  forth,  without  let  or  mitigation, 
vials  of  wrath — ^filled  in  Heidelberg,  and  apparently  fer- 
menting ever  since — ^upon  the  unhappy  German  nation,  or 
on  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  ^  honest  Germans/' 
We  will  be  understood  when  we  say,  that  Mrs.  TroUope's 
American  Experiences  are  ^  tarts  and  cheesecakes," 
compared  with  this  bitter  onslaught  upon  the  ^  Father- 
land."   It  strikes  us  that  Mr.  Howitt  goes  greatly  too 
fkr  in  revenging  his  own  previous  inexperience  in  these 
his  ^  Experiences ;"  for,  after  all,  he  did  not  encounter 
much  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  wide  world,  as 
it  exists  in  steamers  and  lodging-houses,  might  not 
have  taught  any  man  to  anticipate.    There  is  a  good 
deal  of  desultory,  if  not  irrelevant  matter  in  the  volume; 
though  those  intending  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time 
in  Germany,  may  here  find  plenty  of  warning,  and  even 
some  hints  for  their  guidance.    The  effect  of  the  book, 
however,  ought  to  be  to  make  English  people  stay  at 
home ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  Germany.    If  Mr. 
Howitt  had  not  been  for  three  years  out  of  the  coun- 
try, he   might   have   learned,  among  other  matter?, 
that  the  Prussian  system  of  education  has  not  ob- 
tained so  favourable  a  reception  in  this  country  as  he 
imagines.    Lord  Brongham,  for  one  instance,  has  de- 
cidedly condemned  it,  at  least  for  Great  Britain.    Tatf't 
Magazine,  for  one  publication,  has  repeatedly  borne  tes- 
timony li^ainst  it;  and  we  believe  that  the  inconsiderate 
or  hasty  favour  with  which  this  and  the  French  system 
of  education  were  at  first  received  in  this  country,  has,  on 
maturer  refiection,  disappeared,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  Governmental  and  National  education  begins  to 
be  perfectly  understood.     Our  present  danger  is  the 
consolidation  of  sectarian  education;  but  fortunately,  at 
the  worst,  it  must  now  be  that  of  different  sects,  and  not 
alone  of  the  fhrvoured  and  endowed  one ;  and  thus  the  mis- 
chief wiU  be  neutralized.  Like  Mrs.  Trollope's  book,  this 
bitter  attack  and  exposure  will  do  good.    If  the  Ger- 
mans could  write  and  speak  English,  like  the  Americans, 
and  were  as  "  vnrothy,"  it  would  draw  forth  at  least 
half-a-dozen  angry  replies. 


TheH- 


NEW  NOVELS. 

-  Family,  and  Tralinnan,  Axel,  and  Anna, 

and  other  T<Ues,  By  Frediika  Bremer.  Translated  by 

Mary  Howitt.    Two  Tolnmes.    Longman  &  Co. 

With  one  story  of  some  length,  and  bearing  a  strong 

family  resemblance  to  those  already  before  the  public; 
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and  sundry  short  iales  and  firagmenis,  Mrs.  Howitt  em- 
eludes  her  labours;  and  affords  us  another  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  sense  of  her  services  to  the  cause  of  taste- 
fill  Uteraturoi  and  our  thanks  for  the  addition  whioh 
8h«  has  permanently  made  to  the  fireside  enjoyments, 
the  refining  pleasures  of  every  British  household.  It  is 
no  eommon  boon  which  the  acquisition  of  another  pure 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  eonfera  upon  the  world. 
If  Miss  Bremerj  rather,  we  suppose,  in  compliance  with 
the  imsgined  taste  of  her  readers,  than  from  following 
the  bent  of  her  own  genius,  is  sometimes  a  little  sophis- 
ticated or  factitious,  her  blemishes  are  redeemed  by 
thousands  of  beauties  and  felicities.  Her  fine  tale  of 
^^  Strife  and  Peace,"  with  many  of  the  domestic  sketches 
found  in  each  of  her  works,  giTe  promise  of  something 
greater  behind,  when,  disdaining  the  conTentionalitieB  ef 
modem  fictitious  literature,  she  will  give  iUU  play  to  her 
natural  genius,  and  aspire  to  form  a  purer  taste,  instead 
of  being  enslaved  by  existing  formSi  Wo  look  forward 
to  a  time  when,  instead  of  taking  the  law  from  the  fic- 
tionists  of  France  and  Grormany,  Miss  Bremer  shall  lay 
down,  for  their  example,  a  higher,  purer  law,  derived 
firom  nature  and  h^r  own  heart. — We  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  ipeeting  with  the  autobiographical  sketch 
of  the  fair  and  gifted  Swede,  which  Mrs.  Howitt  an- 
nounced, though  we  are  certain  the  blame  cannot  rest 
with  her.  In  lieu  of  a  life,  we  have  a  lithographic  por- 
trait, which  shows  a  still  youthful,  and  a  sensible  counte- 
nance, beaming  with  candour  and  good  nature.  Mrs. 
Hovntt  had  the  good  taste  and  good  fortune  first  to  dis- 
corer  and  open  the  stores  of  the  North;  and  now  other  la- 
bouiers  are  sinking  shafts  in  the  same  rich  mine.  Instead 
of  an  analysis  of  Miss  Bremer's  new  story,  we  propose 
speedily  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
first  production  of  a  new  Swedish  aspirant,  £mil%e 
CaHen,  who  appears  to  us,  in  many  points  to  equal,  and 
in  some  to  surpass,  our  first  favourite.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  conclusion  of  this  beautiful  series,  we  once  more 
heartily  thank  Mrs.  Howitt  for  the  office  which  she  has 
discharged,  with  so  much  honour  to  herself,  and  gratifi* 
cation  to  her  readers* 

S^fdn&y Moroom.    Twovofaimes.    London:  Moxon. 

This  is  a  sound  and  sensible,  yet  net  dull  novel,  of  the 
good  old  circumstantial  sort ;  where  carefiil  elaboration 
of  character,  and  connected  details,  hold  the  place  of  the 
dashing,  broad,  and  effective  sketches  of  the  modem 
school.  It  however  is  a  natural,  and  forms  an  enter- 
taining story ;  and  that  is  the  main  thing. 

Memoirt  of  a  Muteiy^Ue  Prince.    Edited  by  Lady 
Bulwer  Lytton.    3  vols.    Newby. 

There  is  every  appearance,  nay,  eyery  certainty,  that 
Lady  Bulwer  is  the  author,  as  well  as  the  editor,  of  this 
ill-advised  publication.  Without  at  all  entering  into  the 
conjugal  wrongs  and  iiguries,  real  or  imaginary,  of  this 
lady,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  she  is  her  own 
worst  enemy.  Her  mind  seems  to  haye  got  into  a  mor- 
bid state ;  her  vision  is  Jaundiced ;  she  actually  labours 
to  make  out  a  case  against  herself.  As  a  meie  novel, 
and  apart  altogether  frt>m  its  reprehensible  personalities 
and  spiteftilness,  her  book,  which  is  of  the  tittle-tattle 
class,  is  of  little  interest  or  worth  to  readers,  whether 
in  search  of  entertainment  or  instraction.  Her  advo- 
cacy of  her  sex  is  damaging.  It  never  can  atone  for 
the  reproach  to  which  she  lays  it  open  to  all  who  may 
choose  to  say,  **  See  what  sort  of  undignified,  unreason- 
abloi  spiteful  cr^turea  womm  become,  when  they  fancy 


themselTes  peraolially  ill-osed,  aad  hattt  a  ptfn  m  ikeir 
fingeni" 

T4»UB0/aLay-Brelker,   FtrsI  jSMm ,  Neviz.lb's  Cbosb. 

3  Tolumes.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

Neville's  Cross  is  the  style  of  romance  In  whidi 
boys  and  girls  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  delight ;  not 
but  that  a  real  8ir  Walter  might  give  them  equal  plea- 
sure. The  age,  the  scenes,  the  inddents,  the  chaiaeters, 
are  of  the  Minerva  Prou — all  romantie.  OntlawB, 
monks,  bold  barons  and  gallant  knights,  high-born  dam- 
sels in  distress,  and  pretty,  rustic  maidens  in  love,  witb 
sufficient  stir  and  bustle,  make  quite  the  a^  of  ctAry 
fbr  green  readers  of  all  ages,  and  will  gain  for  Neville^ 
Cross  all  the  reputation  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Peregrine  PuUeney.    3  vols.    Newby. 

This  is  a  clever  novel  of  the  mixed  Marryat  and 
Hook  school.  Its  secondary  object  is,  to  show  the 
trainiog  and  probable  adventures  of  an  Indian  cadet 
We  begin  vfith  the  hero  at  school ;  accompany  him  to 
Addiscombe ;  attend  him  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
on  the  passage  out ;  and  find  every  thing  interesting  ta 
young  Indians,  though  in  the  form  of  i^  lively  storr, 
treated  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  a  guide  to 
India,  and  a  directory  for  safe  initiation  into  Indian 
life.  There  is  nothing  high,  poetical,  or  idealised  in  the 
sketches,  but  neither  is  the  caricature  or  satire  violent ; 
and,  with  a  verisimilitude  which  is  always  pleasing, 
there  is  a  fine  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  also,  as  the  r^ 
world  goes,  those  manifestations  of  good  nature  and 
good  heart  which  give  aest  to  an  agreeable  story. 

The  Story  of  a  Feather,    By  Douglas  Jerrold,  Anthor 
of  <"  Cakes  and  Ale,"  &c.,  *e.,  Ac. 

This  is  a  neat  and  cheap  reprint  from  Mr,  Ptmei.  It 
in  every  way  merited  a  permanent  form.  We  consider, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  Story  of  a  Feattier  the  best 
production  of  its  author.  It  possesses  all  his  ongiaal 
force  of  conception,  sharpness  and  firmness  ef  ontline, 
with  more  breadtl^  and  a  mellower  tone  of  eoloaring ; 
more  ripeness ;  a  deeper  humanity. 

The  Noveli  of  John  Fenimore  Cooper ^  Etq,     London  : 

Clark,  Warwick  Lane. 

Into  one  double-columned  and  many-paged  voluae,  aie 
compressed  twenty-four  volumes,  or  eight  of  Cooper's  best 
novels  :  The  Pilot,  The  Spy,  The  Pioneers,  The  Lstst  of 
the  Mohicans,  Lionel  Lincoln,  The  Prairie,  The  Red 
Rover,  and  The  Water  Witch ;  so  here  is  at  all  events  a 
good  bargain.  The  volume  is  studded  with  wood  es* 
gravings,  not  ill  designed  many  of  tliem. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Murbat's  Colomul  and  Homs  Librjlbt.  No.  TTI. 
My  and  MangUi*  Travelt  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  No. 
VIII.,  LHnkwUer^t  Siege  of  GihraUar,—Or  these  re- 
prints of  valuable  copyright  works  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Their  merit  is  well  understood.  But  we  see  with  in- 
terest the  announcement  of  a  new  work :  A  Lifb  or 
Lo&D  Clivb,  by  Mr.  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  which  is  to 
form  No.  IX.  of  the  Colonial  and  Home  Library. 

Old  England,  No.  VI. — The  coloured  ftentispiece  of 
this  part  is  a  beautifiil  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Temple 
Church. 

ScoiLAMD  Illvstbavbd.  Parts  I.  aad  II. ;  eadi  pan 
containing  four  highly-finished  engravings,  witii  deserip- 
tive  letter-press,  &o.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  ea 
tha  scenery  of  the  HighUnds,  1^  ftoltaor  WHsob. 
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Trb  Nkw  Tvfiimv  of  our  Lord  ud  SaTionr,  Josns 
Christ.  No.  I. — ^The  text  from  the  ftathoriied  Terrion. 
With  Historioal  Notes  and  Nomismatio  Illustrations. 
By  J.  Y.  Akeimaii,  F.&A. 

Ancnorr  Ooms  of  Gthes  and  Punces.  Goographi- 
call J  Airangod  and  Described  bj  John  Yonge  Akerman, 
F.SJL|  one  of  the  seoretaries  of  the  Nanusmatio  So- 
cietj  of  London,  ftc,  &e.    No.  I.    HiBpania, 

BsuA  AicD  PoMBOBAMATiB.  No.  YL  Colombe^i  Birth" 
dmy.    By  Robert  Browning,  antiior  of  **  Paraeelsns.'^ 

CHBOincLSS  OP  THE  Bastile.  With  iUostrations  on 
steel,  by  Robert  Gmiksbaok.    FUrtTL 

Tbs  Lonwif  PoLTTBc^Nic  MA0A21NE,  and  Jonmal  of 
Science,  Literatnie,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Stone,  M.D.    No.  Y. 

DiALoouBS  Metafhtsical  and  FBAcncAL.  By  James 
Forest,  A.M. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A  Few  Itemturkt  Addremed  to  ikou  «ko  deHre  ike  Ame- 
lioratlofi  of  Africa ;  int&  an  OuUine  of  a  plan  by 
iMck  tl  if  Mieted  CommercMl  Intereoune  with  Central 
Africa  may  be  eetabliahed.    By  Robert  Jamieson,  Esq. 

This  pamphlet  is  TirtnaUy  addressed  to  all  Great  Br^' 
tain  and  Ireland,  with  the  Colonies  thereunto  belonging; 
for  who  does  not  more  or  less  desire  the  ^  Amelioration 
of  Africa/'  and  how  is  that  to  be  effected  save  by  com- 
merce t  Every  one,  we  assume,  must  haTO  desired  this 
consummatimi,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Pitt's  famous 
speech  on  the  oivilisation  of  Africa  is  read  in  their 
■chool-books.  And  when  Mr.  Jamieson  demands,  '*  Is 
Central  Africa  sealed  against  intereourse  with  the  ci?i- 
liied  worid  I"  we  unanimously  answer,  ^  No ;  by  no 
jneans,  if  human  enterprise  and  ingenuity  can  arert  so 
Sreat  a  calamity  from  the  species."  And  this  prepares  us 
for  Mr.  Jamieson's  plan.  Before  the  late  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition to  the  Niger  was  undertaken,  this  gentleman,  an 
eminent  and  spirited  Liverpool  merchant,  had,  in  1840, 
despatched  his  steamer  the  Eihiope,  on  a  kind  of 
exploratory  or  experimental  voyage.  The  Tcssel  was 
command^  by  Captain  Beoroft,  an  intelligent  officer, 
atnd  had  but  a  small  complement  of  white  men  on 
IxMtfd.  The  great  error  of  the  late  goTemment  ex- 
pedition, and  also  of  that  from  Liyerpool  in  1832-33, 
Mr.  Jamieson  considers  to  have  been  the  employ- 
ment of  too  large  a  proportion  of  Europeans.  Cap- 
tain Becroft  remained  nearly  seven  months  on  the 
Niger  in  the  JEthiope,  and  then  learned  that  it  was 
necessary,  fbr  a  successful  attempt,  to  form  his  crew 
entirdy  of  black  men.  And  in  1 84 1,  in  prospect  of  ano- 
ther Toyage,  he  had  done  so, — the  only  Europeans  re- 
tained by  him  being  the  officers.  The  goyemment  ex- 
pedition put  an  end  to  his  second  projected  cruise  ;  but, 
by  orders  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  he  remained  three  years  on 
the  coast  with  his  black  crew,  trading  there  and  in  the 
Bight  of  Blafra  without  accident  or  sickness.  With 
this  ''great  fiMst"  before  us,  Mr.  Jamieson  demands.  If  the 
hope  of  narigatingthe  Niger,and  of  carrying  peaeefrilcom- 
neree,  and  all  its  eirilizing  influences  into  Central  Africa, 
is  to  be  abandoned !  Certainly  we  should  hope  not.  Mr. 
Jamieson  gires  a  detailed  account  of  the  facilities  and 
pvospeets  of  opening  a  trade  by  the  Niger,  with  Central 
Africa,  for  which  wo  must  refer  to  his  abort  and  pithy 
**  Bemarka."  He  proposss  that  another  expedition 
should  be  undertaken  on  the  plan  of  that  conducted  by 


Captain  Beoroft,  and  a  Aind  of  £20,000  raised  by  sub- 
scription, to  defray  the  expense  that  may  arise,  should  the 
enterprise  yield  no  profit.  If  any  profit  should  result,  it 
is  fltfther  proposed  to  derote  it  to  the  grand  object.  This, 
howcTor,  is  an  undertaking  for  the  enlightened  philan- 
thropist, and  not  Ibr  the  mere  speculator.  Mr.  Jamieson 
▼olunteers  all  the  aid  and  assistance  in  his  power  to  any 
Association  that  may  be  formed  fbr  so  desirable,  and,  as 
he  belieyes,  so  practicable  an  object;  and  he  cannot 
doubt  but  that  twenty  persons  will  be  found  in  Great 
Britain  ready  to  risk  £1000  each,  or  two  hundred 
persons  ready  to  subscribe  £100  each.  But  we  must 
refer  to  the  pamphlet,  oontent  with  doing  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  bring  tiie  scheme  before  Thb  Fkibn ds 
OF  AnucA. 

OuiDE  TO  THB  ELEcnvB  FRANCHISE,  for  the  Use  of 
Anti-Com-Law  Associations.  Issued  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Association,  &c.,  &c. — This  is  a  most  yaluable  guide 
to  the  ElectiTe  Franchise.  It  states  that,  by  carefolly 
attending  to  the  registration,  the  constituency  of  the 
empire  might  be  nearly  doubled,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons returned  which  would  put  an  end,  at  once  and  for 
erer,  to  Monopoly  and  Class-legislation.  This  most  nse- 
fhl  pamphlet  should  be  carefolly  read  by  erery  indiri- 
duiJ  who  wishes  well  to  his  country. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  of  Landlords  ;  the 
Eyils  springing  from  the  abuse  of  them  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  Origin  and  Effects  of  Banks,  of  Funds,  and  of  Corn- 
Laws,  considered. 

British  Blessinos  ;  A  Poem  in  three  Parts.  By  a 
Layman. 

A  Licrusa  on  tbb  Pbtsioloqy  of  Digestion.  By 
J.  Dyer. 

SoMB  Thouohib  on  thb  Influbncb  which  the  Mi8« 
eoTBRNMBNT  of  Ireland  and  the  Poutical  Aoitatiob 
produced  by  that  Misrule,  are  likely  to  exert  on  the 
Politieal  Relations  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
an  Anglo-Irishman. 

Tbouobib  on  Slavbrt  and  Cbbaf  SuoARd — A  Letter 
to  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-SlaTery  Society.    By  James  Ewing  Ritchie. 


FINE  ARTS  AND  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 
The  History  of  Cletdand.  By  J.  Walker  Ord.  Parts 
I.,  II.,  III.  Quarto ;  with  Maps,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. London :  Simpkln,  Marshall,  ft  Co.  Edin- 
burgh :  Tait ;  and  Braithwaite,  at  the  Clereland 
Printing-ofilee,  Stokesley. 

This  pronuses  to  be  a  highly-Interesting  morsel  of  anti- 
quarianism  and  local  history.  The  district  of  dcTcland  is 
peculiarly  frnitfol  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in 
traits  of  the  ^  fierce  wars  and  foithfol  Iotos  "  of  Uie  olden 
time.  The  author,  too,  is  a  poet ;  and,  assuming  un- 
bounded scope  of  illustration,  has  brought  the  treasury 
of  his  Tarious  reading,  and  the  glow  of  a  poetic  foncy 
to  bear  brilliantly  on  his  subject.  Nothing  is  con- 
sidered either  too  great  or  too  small  to  enrich  the  His- 
tory of  QcTeland,  if  in  itself  true  and  beautifol.  The 
autiior  certainly  does  make  strangely  discursive  leaps  out 
of  bounds ;  but  they  are  rigorous,  and  his  attitudes  strik- 
ing, or  picturesque.  In  tiie  midst  of  antiquity  and  tra- 
dition, the  utilitarian  genius  of  the  age  has  forced  some 
homely  considerations  upon  Mr.  Ord,  which  were  not 
wont  to  find  a  niche  in  poetical  county  histories.    Ho 
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speakfi  of  the  social  condition  of  labourers,  their  cottages, 
and  their  well-being,  and  tells  which  of  the  modem 
Clereland  barons  are  their  intelligent  friends.  Nay,  he 
does  not  disdain  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  nor  details  of 
agricnltural  improvements.  With  views  of  stately  baro- 
nial halls  and  castles,  and  effigies  of  ancient  warriors  and 
ladies,  he  does  not  overlook  the  humble  portraits  of  the 
celebrated  animals  of  the  district, — the  Yorhhire  Itose, 
for  example,  a  beauty  of  the  TeeswcUsr  breed,  who,  at 
the  age  of  four  years  and  seven  months,  weighed  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  stone  I  We  have,  too,  a  group 
of  Cleveland  horses ;  a  breed  which  is  greatly  admired 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus,  nothing  is  neglected 
which  can  render  the  work  useful  to  country  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  attractive  to  the  literary  lounger.  It  is  very 
well  printed,  and  the  engravings  are  executed  in  a  style 
which  promises  a  handsome  volume,  whether  for  the  li- 
brary shelves,  or  the  table. 

Walki  ab<mt  the  City  and  Enwrona  ofJerutalem^ 

London:  Virtue. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  tasteftil  work,  in  which  the 
author,  who  e^joy^  celebrity  as  an  artist,  appears  to  no 
less  advantage  as  a  descriptive  writer.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  the  habits  of  an  artist  give  point  and  neatness 
to  the  style  appropriate  to  word-pictures.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  found 
the  real  city  far  from  being  that  of  his  imaginings,  not- 
withstanding all  the  pictures  he  had  seen,  and  the  books 
he  had  read.  He  has,  therefore,  attempted  to  supply 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  want.  We  can  assert  that  his  des- 
criptions are  clear,  and  his  illustrations  fine ;  nor  do  we 
question  that  they  convey  images  correctly,  so  far  as  it 
10  possible  to  transfer  the  impressions,  made  by  any  scene 
on  the  actual  spectator,  to  the  mind  of  a  reader,  or  a 
gaxer  on  pictures.  Altogether,  the  book  is  a  highly  en- 
gaging and  elegant  work,  devoted  to  a  subject  that  can 
never  &il  in  interest. 

Scripture  Print$,  Edited  by  James  R«  Hope,  D.C.L. 
Old  Testament  Series ;  from  the  Frescoes  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Vatican.  From  Drawings  made  by  M.  N.  Con- 
soni,  from  the  Original  Frescoes;  and  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Gmner.  Part  I. 
The  object  of  this  splendid  work  is  stated  to  be,  to 

promote  a  feeling  for  high  Art^  in  its  connexion  with  the 


services  of  religion.  Whatever  may  be  the  object,  the 
effect  is  indubitable ;  and  the  drawings  from  the  frescoes 
a  valuable  acquisition,  whether  to  the  artist  or  tbe  iva- 
teur.  There  are  six  subjects  in  Part  I.,  Tk^  Ddn^, 
Abraham  and  the  AngeU,  Jacoh  and  Baekd,  Joitpk't 
Dreamt f  Pharaoh*t  Dreams^  and  The  Finding  of  Mom, 
They  are  all  masterly  and  Raphaelesque ;  and  the  style 
of  lithograph  is  so  fine  as  to  have  the  effect  of  cblk 
drawings. 

CAtfia  lUvetrated,  in  a  Seriee  of  Vieve  dii^ptg  iU 
Scenery,  Architecture,  and  Social  Habits  of  that  A»' 
cient  Empire ;  Drawn  from  Original  and  AutketAv: 
Sources,  Vol.  II.  By  Thomas  Allom,  Esq.;  witii 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  by  the  Rev.  6.  N. 
Wright.    London  :  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

We  described  this  work,  on  the  appearance  of  the  fiist 
volume,  as  one  among  many  pictorial  oompetiton  thai 
well  deserved  the  public  patronage.  It  gives  tbirtj-tvo 
well-executed  plates ;  not  idealized  scenic  pictaree,  boi 
faithful,  though  fair,  representations  of  Chinese  seeoerj, 
architecture,  and  many-coloured  social  and  doMitic 
life.  The  letter-press  is  written  with  knowledge  ud 
care ;  and,  without  entering  profoundly,  or  at  |mt 
length,  into  any  subject,  conveys  a  distinct  and  lifdj 
notion  of  Chinese  society,  customs,  and  iastitotiou. 
One  pretty  plate  shows  ns  the  prooess  of  winding  silk  d 
the  cocoons.  Indeed,  the  production  of  raw  silk  is  al- 
most wholly  a  female  and  domestic  employBeDt,  asd 
one,  wherever  it  can  be  practised,  of  great  valoe  \s 
females,  whose  occupations,  in  highly  civilized  connB* 
nities,  are  so  few.  **  The  Pavilion  and  Gardeu  of  a 
Mandarin,  near  Pekin,"  and  other  plates  of  the  nne  (i^ 
soription,  show  the  high  degree  of  luxury,  if  not  ofidbed 
taste,  to  which  the  Chinese  hare  attained.  ^  The  B«i> 
doir  and  chamber  of  a  Lady  of  Bank"  may  vie  in  dect* 
ration  with  those  of  an  English  duchess ;  the  toilet  exhi- 
biting an  infinitely  greater  number  of  aids  to  betaty, 
contained  in  bottles  and  vases  of  rich  poroelaia.  Glan 
mirrors  are  numerous ;  and  we  hope  it  may  not  be  tk 
artist  who  gives  the  refining  touch  of  a  fenude  suBSUd 
playing  on  a  lyre,  while  a  handmaiden  is  dresnng  tbe 
lady's  hair,  who,  in  indolent  enjoyment,  smokes  her  pipe, 
and  observes  the  heightened  effects  given  to  her  chusn 
in  a  hand-mirror. 
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The  seemingly  interminable  State  Trials  have  at 
length — ^so  far,  at  least,  as  Ireland  and  the  Four  Courts 
are  concerned — realized  the  adage,  that  'Uhere  is  an 
end  to  every  thing."  The  Attorney-general  has  made 
all  his  points,  the  new  trial  is  refused,  the  judgment 
passed  without  arrest, the  traversers  are  safe  in  Richmond 
Bridewell,  and  ^  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  imprison- 
ing O'Connell,"  with  all  their  consequences,  whatever 
they  may  be,  have  taken  their  place  as  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  empire.  As  these  consequences  are 
now,  once  for  all,  incurred,  be  the  fate  of  the  vrrit  of 
error  in  the  House  of  Lords  what  it  may,  (its  success 
would,  in  fact,  only  enhance  the  impolicy,  and  render 
the  iigustice  more  glaringly  palpable,)  it  is  high  time 
for  us,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  to  get  a  dear  under- 
standing of  what  they  are,  and  are  likely  to  be,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  for  ourselves  such  a  public  opinion  as 


may  best  neutralize  or  mitigate  the  mischief  that  hi 
been  done. 

We  have  little  to  say  now  of  the  past  history  of  tha 
wearisome  and  wretched  business  of  the  Queen  ttntt 
O'Connell  and  others— the  <*  others  "  being  seven-eighth 
of  the  Irish  people.  That  the  trial  has  not  been  a  &>r 
one;  that  there  has  been  some  stretching  of  the  law  <^ 
conspiracy,  and  a  monstrous  over-stretching  of  the  la^r 
of  evidence;  that  the  iniquitous  doctrine  of  constroe^^e 
complicity  *  has  been  pushed  to  a  novel  and  startlifif 
length;  that  the  jury  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 

•  Thus,  it  is  one  item  of  Mr.  OK^onneU^  guilt-*  cnmd 
which  he  is  convicted,  and  for  which  {inter  aUa)  be  a 
punished —that  a  itndent  in  Trinity  College  '^"^^^'^^ 

Srinted  in  The  Nation  newspaper,  a  certain  song  called  **  **• 
femory  of  the  Dead : "  which  umg  Mr.  0O»iaieU  vAaaf! 
declared  he  heard  for  the  first  tune  whw  it  «ai  iw  ui 
conii. 
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packftd  Jurj^— whetiier  by  Mcident  or  &aiid  makes  no 
manner  of  difference;  that  the  Chief  Justice,  with  an 
indecency  unknown  in  recent  British  jorisprudenee, 
Tolnnteerod  hie  eerrices  as  connsel  against  the  pri- 
soners; that  the  yeiy  judges  who  tried  the  etse  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  among  themselves  that  they  tried 
ife  fairly, — these  are  matters  on  which  it  were  super- 
fluous to  insist  now.  Whateyer  the  lawyers  may  say — 
though  we  all  know  what  the  best  common  lawyer  on  the 
Irish  bench  does  say — ^the  plain,  unprofessional  common- 
sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  clear,  that 
Mr.  CConnell  has  not  had  a  fiir  trial,  and  is  sniTering 
under  an  nijnst  sentence.  Any  thing,  in  truth,  more 
blunderingly  absurd  and  unjust  than  this  sentence — even 
npart  from  the  practical  bull  of  inflicting  punishment 
while  the  legality  of  the  accusation  is  still  a  question 
under  appeal — any  thing  more  outrageously  inoonsistent 
with  the  notorious  facts  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  political  life, 
oonld  not  well  be  imagined.  He  has,  no  doubt,  said  and 
done  many  things  in  his  Repeal  Agitation  which  wise  men 
must  regret,  and  good  men  censure;  he  has  as  clearly 
brought  himself  within  the  law  of  sedition  as  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  the  TtsMt  newspaper,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  Whigs, 
nnd  all  the  Badicals,  and  a  good  half  of  the  Tories,  and 
enry  other  man,  who,  whether  by  tongue  or  pen,  has 
ever  helped  to  stimulate  popular  discontent  against  any 
law  of  the  land,  good  or  bad.  But  not  for  sedition  is  he 
punished— not  of  sedition  is  he  accused.  Mr.  O'Connell 
is  put  in  prison  for  eotupircicy,  or  illegal  combination — 
nnd  bound  otst,  under  penalties,  not  to  commit  a  hreath 
o/tkejfeaee;  precisely  the  two  things  of  which  he  has 
most  studiously  and  conspicuously  kept  clear,  through 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  stormftil  political  life, 
— ^precisely  the  two  things  against  which  he  has  most 
sednlondy  and  effectually  warned  his  countrymen. 
That  all  political  aims  are  to  be  achieyed,  not  by 
conspiracy,  but  by  open,  legal,  daylight  agitation — 
not  by  breaking  the  peace,  but  by  doggedly  and 
stubbornly  keeping  the  peace  —  this  is  O'Ckinneirs 
idea,  his  creed,  his  philosophy,  his  gospel,  the  thing 
by  which  he  is  known,  the  specific  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  science  and  art  of  politics,  the  sum-total  of 
his  life,  the  pith  and  mairow  of  the  man.  No  public 
man  has  ever  more  pertinacionsly  and  successfully  de- 
nounced all  manner  of  conspiracy — as  plain,  common- 
sense  people  understand  **  conspiracy  f  and  yet  for  con- 
spiracy is  he  punished.  No  man  has  more  signalized 
himself  as  arigilant  and  efiloient  peace-officer,  (as  Judge 
Burton  acknowledged  in  passing  sentence;)  and  yet  not 
to  break  the  peace,  is  he  bound  over  under  penalties. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  manifold  blunders  and  inde- 
corums of  detail  that  hare  marked  every  stage  of  this 
business  are  in  foil  keeping  with  the  radical  falsity  with 
frhich  it  begins  and  ends. 

It  is  not,  howoTer,  of  the  past  that  we  hare  now  to 
speak,  but  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Looking  away 
from  the  law,  and  eyen  the  justice  of  the  case,  we  would 
nsk  what  is  it,  and  what  is  likely  to  come  of  it,  as  a 
stroke  of  policy  1  The  Attorney-general  has  succeeded ; 
but  has  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded! 

The  policy  of  the  prosecution  of  O'Connell  was  this : 
to  bring  the  Repeal  Agitation  to  a  eritis — either  of  sub- 
mission or  of  rebellion  (moderate  men  hoped  the  former, 
Tiolent  men  desired  the  latter) — and  so,  either  way, 
make  an  end  of  it.  The  arrest  and  puni^ment  of  the 
agitators,  it  was  argued,  would  either  strike  terror,  or 
it  would  arouse  resistance  ;  and,  either  way,  there  was 


an  end  of  Repeal.  The  argument  was  an  ingenious  one, 
the  logic,  as  logic,  irreftmgable ;  but  the  fact  turns  out, 
as  facts  are  apt  to  do,  most  provokingly  and  obstinately 
illogical.  There  is  neither  submission  nor  rebellion ; 
not  the  remotest  sign  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  sgi- 
tation  goes  on  better  than  oyer  ;  if  a  trifle  less  noisily, 
certainly  not  less  resolutely :  yet  the  Queen's  peace  is 
kept  unbroken.  The  beloyed  and  worshipped  leader  of 
the  millions  of  Ireland  is  let  go  to  his  bridewell  as 
quietly,  so  far  as  breaking  of  heads  or  windows  is  con- 
cerned, as  though  it  were  some  petty  larcener  sent  to 
take  a  month  at  the  treadmill.  The  people's  indigna- 
tion boils ;  but  they  know  better  than  to  let  it  boil  oyer. 
They  haye  had  their  political  education,  and  they  do 
credit  to  it.  They  are  longing  to  haye  their  will  of  us, 
but  they  will  not  play  the  game  of  the  enemy.  Hating 
England,  more  heartily  than  eyer,  they  say  less  about  it. 
They  are  patient,  long-suffering,  self-denying,  eschew 
whisky  and  shillelaghs,  and  bide  their  time.  We  haye 
of  late  heard  much  of "  great  facts : "  here  is  a  great 
foct,  and  of  the  newest  sort :  a  whole  nation  thoroughly 
drilled  and  disciplined  into  a  system  of  political  warfare 
the  most  alien  that  can  be  conceiyed  from  their  national 
temperament,  and  the  spirit  of  their  historical  traditions; 
the  most  mercurial  people  of  Europe  possessed  by  a 
fixed  idea ;  the  most  drinking  people  pledged  to  total 
abstinence ;  the  most  fighting  people  as  quiet  as  Quakers, 
under  an  insult  that  galls  them  to  the  quick ;  the  most 
impulsiye  and  passionate  people  grown  diplomatic,  car- 
rying on  a  struggle  for  national  independence  under  the 
adyice  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  What  is  to 
come  of  all  this,  we  presume  not  to  prophesy.  Only  one 
thing  is  clear  as  yet — that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
policy  haye  foiled.  The  goyemment  haye  got  O'Connell 
conyicted,  and  (proyisionally)  imprisoned;  but  they 
haye  got  nothing  elst.  Their  successes  go  no  ftirther 
than  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts.  They  haye  not  a 
friend  the  more,  nor  an  enemy  the  fewer.  The  **  chief 
difficulty  "  is  as  tough  and  indigestible  a  morsel  as  eyer. 
The  imprisonment  of  O'Connell  has  not  abated,  by  a  jot, 
the  numbers  or  the  zeal  of  the  Repealers ;  it  has  not  in- 
creased the  numbers  or  the  zeal  of  the  anti-Repealers : 
the  goyemment  neyer  was  so  weak  in  Ireland,  O'Con- 
nell neyer  so  strong,  as  at  this  moment.  The  prosecu- 
tion turns  out  to  haye  been  a  false  moye,  based  on  erro- 
neous d<Mta,  and  leading  to  results  the  yery  reyerse  of 
those  intended.  The  policy  of  it  is  declared,  by  the  eyent, 
blundering  and  false. 

This  prosecution  is  styled,  in  ministerial  and  judicial 
phrase,  a  **  rindication  of  the  law."  It  is  such  a  yindi- 
cation  as  has  done  more  to  damage  the  law,  to  strip  its 
sentences  of  the  sanction  of  public  conscience  and  opin- 
ion, to  make  it  and  its  administration  and  administra- 
tors suspected,  contemned,  and  abhorred,  than  any  thing 
else  that  has  happened  in  Ireland  these  twenty  years 
past.  That  repeal  partisans  should  quarrel  with  a  law 
which  conyicts  and  punishes  their  leaders,  is  too  much 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  call  for  any  special 
remark  :  but  in  this  case  of  the  Queen  t.  O'Connell,  we 
haye  actually  the  legal  profession  itself,  in  open  court, 
scouting  the  conriction,  and  cheering  the  conyict.  A 
more  significant  comment  on  the  boasted  yindication  of 
the  law,  than  that  bar  cheery—n  more  startling  sign  of 
the  way  the  mind  of  Ireland  is  going, — could  not  be  ima- 
gined. There  were  the  men  who,  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators, had  seen  and  watched  the  business  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  week  to  week,  expressing,  at  the  cost  of 
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»  most  enomdUB  indeoorasi)  their  attir  contaapt  tad 
abhoirenoe  of  it.  Therd  were  the  men  of  law—- hononr- 
ing,  somewhat  nproariouslyy  him  whom  the  law  die* 
graces,  Acquitting  him  whom  the  law  flnde  guilty. 
There  were  the  meni  of  preeedent  and  etiquette — flyitag 
aadacioafily  in  the  faee  of  precedent,  oatngeously 
breaking  etiquette,  yiolating  ail  the  preeoriptire  and 
establiehed  decorums  of  their  own  proftsdon.  The  con- 
Tict  "  is  sorry  to  say,  that  he  feels  it  his  imperatiye  duty 
to  remark,  th&t  justice  has  not  been  done  him,*' — ^to 
which  the  response  is,  *^  a  most  thrilling  bheer  fbr  repeal 
raised  by  the  junior  bar,"— ^  continued,"  as  the  reporters 
tell  us,  ^for  a  few  minutes,  and,  as  it  was  about  to  sub- 
side, again  renewed,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  ^  One 
sheer  more.' "  This  vindication  of  the  law  is  about  the 
worst  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  law,  regarded  as 
a  moral  influence  forming  and  guiding  public  conscience 
and  opinion,  within  the  memory  of  liring  men.  The 
only  way  the  law  can  vindicate  itself  now,  is  by  undoing, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  that  it  has  done  in  the  Dublin 
Queen's  Bench. 

What  has  the  goyemment  gained  by  imprisoning 
O'Connell  t  What,  by  any  possibility,  can  it  gain  t  The 
Judge,  in  dry  Judicial  phrase,  talks  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment, of  example  and  pretention  : — ^  We  ought  to  con- 
sider the  matter  thus :  A  crime  has  been  committed — a 
dangerous  crime ;  it  must  be  punished ;  it  must  meet  with 
exemplary  punishment — a  punishment  which  will  be  like- 
ly to  prevent  the  crime  being  committed  again,  by  the  same 
persons  or  by  other  persons."  Unluckily,  the  Irish  people 
cannot  be  brought  to  ^  consider  the  matter  thus  f  and  of 
the  likelihood  so  pleasantly  contemplated  by  the  learned 
judge  there  are  at  present  no  signs.  Strange  if  there 
were.  The  crime  is  not  of  the  sort  to  which  such 
exemplary  punishment  is  applicaj>le.  The  only  exem- 
plary punishment  for  the  political  crimes  of  a  people  like 
the  Irish,  in  a  high  moral  and  patriotic  mood,  were  a 
war  of  extermination.  Let  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen 
remember  1832 :  what  Great  Britain  wajs  then,  Ireland 
is  now.  It  would  take  the  genius  of  a  Cromwell  and  a 
Castlereagh  together,  to  punish  this  order  of  crime  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  its  *'  being 
committed  again,  by  the  same  persons  or  by  other  per- 
sons." Repeal,  meanwhile,  goes  on  faster  and  more 
hopefully  than  ever.  The  fire  of  nationality  bums,  if 
not  with  so  flaring  and  crackling  a  blase  as  at  Tara  and 
MuUaghmast,  yet  vrith  a  fiercer  and  more  concentrated 
heat  This  imprisonment  of  O'Connell  decides  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  waverers,  clears  the  doubts  of  the  doubters, 
and  makes  enthusiasts  of  the  believers.  It  is  a  new  ir- 
ritation of  the  most  stinging  sort,  a  new  grievance  and 
insult  more  intolerable  than  the  Protestant  Church 
itself,  a  new  argument  more  cogent  and  intelligible  than 
all  the  others  together — needing  neither  logic  nor  rheto- 
ric to  set  it  forth— against  the  possibility  of  getting 
justice  for  Ireland  under  the  r^me  of  Union  and  Impe- 
rialism.  Repeal  was  an  abstraction — ^it  is  now  em- 
bodied and  personified.  The  greatest  and  best-beloved 
man  in  all  Ireland — the  man  for  whom  the  millions  pray 
every  Sunday,  before  mass,  as  regularly  as  they  pray  for 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family — branded  as  a  criminal,  and  immured  in  a  Bride- 
well, by  the  representatives  of  the  alien  law  and  the 
alien  government  I — a  second  summer  of  Monster  Meet- 
ings and  vituperative  anti-Saxon  harangues  would  have 
done  the  Union  less  harm  than  this.  We  have  now 
solved  the  problem,  ^^  How  to  convey  to  such  a  people  as 


titt  Irish,  the  livellesl,  the  itnmgeit,  the  most  ^ftrfd*  and 
the  most  endoriag  instaneeof  the  hostility  of  Eo^aiid — 
how  to  obtain  something  emblematic  of  fiigUah  tyraimy, 
signifieant  of  English  vengeaaoe,  and  suggestiTS  of  Ixtefa 
sUvery !"  •  Hitherto,  tile  Repeal  Agitation  has  bent 
rather  a  enperflcial  aflkir— «  meie  ontnda  eymptom  of 
evils  fer  which  Repeal  is  not  the  appropriate  renedy, 
and  of  wants  which  might  have  been  appeased  on  terms 
fkr  short  of  Repeal :  it  is  now  ooming  to  beterioas^pnH 
found,  and  real* 

By  this  step,  the  government  have  eommitled  ^w^at 
(seen  from  their  point  of  view)  is  the  tremendoos  Utinde', 
of  teaching  Irdand  to  do  wilJtoai  C^CenneU.    A  year 
ago,  it  seemed  as  if  O'Connell  vren  indispensal^le  to  the 
Repeal  Agitation.    The  probabQities  of  hie  life  awl 
health  w^e  then  prime  elements  in  every  ealenli^ioa 
having  Ireland's  fotnre  history  fbr  its  8nbjeet-mfttt». 
He  was  more  necessary  to  Ireland  and  Repeal,  than 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  the  Barricades,  of  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his  own  sliding-scale.    Tlie  period  of 
his  removal  fh>m  the  arena  of  polities,  by  death  mr  the 
infirmities  of  age,  baa  heretofiaie  been  looked  forwBid  te^ 
with  anxious  apprehensions  by  one  party,  and  hopeAd 
confidMCe  by  the  other,  as  a  period  of  crisis  and  tranm- 
tion  in  Irish  alBdm ;  an  important  political  event  whkh 
would  relieve  British  cabinets  of  the  greater  poftien 
of  tiieir  great  difiiculty,  and  seriously  weaken  the  po- 
pular and  national  cause.    Of  all  such  anziotieo  and 
hopes,  there  is  now,  once  for  all,  an  end.    For  thai  too- 
iiM  period  we  have  made  a  provision,  of  adminble  ap- 
titude, for  all  the  uses  of  Repeal  patriotism.    Hit  difll- 
cult  and  delicate  problem  of  teaching  Ireland  to  do  with- 
ottt  O'Connell,  to  agitate  without  the  agiUtor,  wo  have 
solved  to  a  nicety.    The  difiiculty  was  groat — eeemed 
almost  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms.    It  was,  how 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  O'Connell'b  power  alter  the 
cessation  of  his  activity  !  how  to  traui  up  fit  Bneeeeeois 
fbr  the  great  man  during  his  lifetime,  seeing  thai  the 
great  man  spoke  ail  the  speeches,  and  did  all  the  work 
himself,  and  was  so  great  as  to  dwarf  all  other  men  into 
littleness.    This  difficulty  we  have  met  vrith  nnmatehed 
dexterity.    By  locking  up  O'Connell  in  Jkil,  fbr  a  yetr. 
We  have  prodigiously  increased  his  influence ;  we  ha^ 
added  tenfbld  to  the  power  of  his  ideas,  the  authority  of 
his  opinion,  the  magic  of  his  name ;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  act,  we  have  made  room  fbr  the 
independent  activity  of  younger  and  less  conspienoos 
men,  whom  his  presence  had  east  into  the  shade,  whom 
his  absence  emancipates  ttom  pupilage,  whom  his  expe- 
rience, however,  will  still  continue  to  aid  and  guide. 
Henceforth,  then,  O'Connell  ceases  to  be  indisponsdUe 
to  Ireland  and  Repeal.    There  will  be  no  intem^vm 
of  anarchy  in  the  Repeal  ranks  when  tike  arch-agitator 
dies ;  no  interruption  in  the  line  of  suocesaon.  We  have 
passed  a  most  effectual  Regency  act :  we  have  got  the 
king  of  the  Romans  elected  during  the  emperor^  life- 
time.   In  the  empty  presidential  chair,  the  men  of  tte 
Conciliation  Hall  have  every  thing  of  O'Connell  that  they 
really  need — an  ever-present  memorial  of  his  spirit,  hii 
principles,  his  political  maxims,  and  his  name ;  adotd  they 
have  these  without  that  towering  and  domineering  per- 
sonality, that  imperious  will,  which  repressed  and  over- 
shadowed all  men  beside  himself.    Before  losing  O'Con- 
nell, Ireland  has  gained  Smith  O'Brien. 

*  ^  The  Impolicy  and  Innutice  of  Impriaonisg  OXkmatiV* 
By  the  Author  of  <<  IrelaDd  and  its  Bulen." 
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We  fegsrd  the  aspeola  of  ihe  Rapeftl  Agitotioo  now  m 
f^r  more  formidable  uid  meoMing  than  duing  the  en 
of  tbe  Mmister  HeetiiigB.  A  spirit  of  bnaineBS-like  prao- 
iieality  is  gnwing  np  in  the  Repeal  Aasociationy  more 
perilooe  to  British  Mcendeney  than  eren  the  Anti-Saxon 
/kr&t  of  Tara  end  HnUagkmast.  They  are  doing  a 
more  dangeroas  thing  now  than  roTiling  ns  8axons: 
thej  are  imitating  ns — edoeating  themselres  and  one 
another  into  a  most  Saxon  stnrdinees  of  purpose^  and 
peisisteney  of  notion.  There  is  less  oratory  in  the  bnsi- 
neea  than  there  was,  and  more  of  steady,  Working 
activity ;  less  Cathelicism,  and  more  nationality.  At 
&e  bead  of  the  movement  is  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  cool, 
sensible,  everyway  trustworthy  man,  with  most  of 
O'Connell's  beet  qualities,  untainted  by  any  one  of  his 
peonliar  and  characteristic  Amlts ;  a  tardy  and  reluc- 
tant eonvert  to  repeal — a  Protestant,  too — just  tbe  man 
to  win  over  to  the  repeal  ranks  accessions  from  that 
Protestant  Liberal  party  whose  neutrality  or  indiffer- 
enee  has  hitherto  been  the  repealers'  weak  point.  The 
**  Parliamentary  Committee  "  of  the  Repeal  Association 
(Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  creation)  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
a  quiet  way : — training  Irishmen  to  political  knowledge, 
and  aptitude  for  political  business;  teaching  their  orators 
statesmanship,  combining  with  the  agitation  for  nation- 
ality tbe  collection  and  difibsion  of  nsefhl  knowledge — 
the  most  usefhl  knowledge — knowledge  of  the  history, 
condition  and  resources,  the  fiscal,  mercantile^  agricul- 
tural, and  topographical  statistics  of  their  country.  ''The 
greatest  want  of  Ireland,"  said  I%6  Nation  newspaper, 
the  other  day,  **  is  knowledge  t"  "  did  the  Irish  middle 
classes  know  something  of  organisation,  statistics,  and 
topography,  and  had  we  a  class  of  patriots  who  united 
an  acquaintance  with  tactics  and  history  to  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  state  and  resources  of  Ireland,  we 
never  again  should  hear  it  said  that  Ireland's  allegiance 
eottld  be  retained  by  force,  or  that  her  independence 
was  impossible."  The  "  greatest  want  "  is  iti  eeurse  of 
receiving  a  rapid  and  AiU  supply.  Franchise  and  Regis- 
tration, Poor  Laws,  National  Debt,  Joint- Stock  Bank-' 
ing.  Commercial  Tariffs,  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law» 
Taxation  and  Finance,  Fisheries,  Charitable  Bequests^ 
Prison  Discipline,  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Jury  Laws, 
Medical  Charities,  Police,  Absenteeism,  Colonisation, 
Public  Works,  Education,  Church  Reform,  and  LaW 
Reform — these  are  the  matters  that  busy  the  thoughts 
of  the  new  school  of  Irish  patriots.  On  some  of  these, 
careful  and  able  Reports  have  already  been  published 
and  extensively  circulated ;  on  others,  inquiry  is  in  pro- 
gress. By  the  untiring  acquisition  and  diffhsion  of  every 
kind  of  political  knowledge,  the  agitators  are  schooling 
tfaenselves  into  legislators,  and  Ibrming  the  resolute  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  is,  first,  to  achieve 
national  self-existence,  and  afterwards  to  work  out  na- 
tional prosperity. 

We  have  mentioned  Tlu  Nation  newspaper.  Are  our 
readers  acquainted  with  this  new  <»gan  of  the  new  spirit 
which  has  recently  grown  up  in  Irish  politics  t  We 
assure  them  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  Young  Ireland  of  which  this  Journal  is  representa- 
tive, is  well  worth  being  studied  and  understood  by  all 
Englishmen  and  Scotsmen.  This  Nation  is  not  a  mere 
O'Connellite,  nor  a  mere  Catholic  organ.  It  has  a  life 
of  its  own.  Its  writers  treat  Catholieism  with  all  due 
respect,  as  the  religion  of  their  country;  but  they  do  not 
write  at  all  like  Popish  devotees:  they  venerate  and 
love  O'Connell,  but  do  not  seem  to  subscribe  implicitly 


to  oertain  items  of  his  political  aieed.  There  is  as  much 
of  Theobold  Wolfe  Tone  in  these  men,  as  of  Daniel 
O'ConneU.  On  the  "  morality  of  war,"  they  hold  their 
own  opinions.  The  O'Connellite  doctrine,  that  ^  Repeal 
is  not  worth  purchasing  at  the  price  of  one  drop  of  human 
blood,"  is  regarded  as  a  crotchet  of  the  great  man's,>^e- 
spectable  in  him,  but  deserving  no  quarter  when  enun* 
dated  by  unprivileged  lips.  Meanwhile  they  sink  minor 
differences ;  vote  for  keejHug  the  peace  until  they  are 
better  prepared  for  war,  and  watch  the  Oregon  question 
with  a  most  lively  interest.  This  war  section  of  the 
Repeal  party  are  as  patient,  practical,  and  business-like 
a  set  of  men  as  tiie  pacific  O'Brien  section.  They 
neither  gloss  over  the  vises,  nor  flatter  the  vanitiei  of 
any  portion  of  their  fellow-eountrymen.  They  can  afford 
a  good-humoured)  half-eontemptuous  smile  at  the  pa- 
triotic vagaries  of  the  Monster  Meetings— make  no 
scruple  of  owning  that  Irishmen  all  lived  too  feet  in  the 
summer  of  1843— broadly  hint  that  it  was  nonsense  to 
speak  Dungannon  speeches,  and  vote  Dungannon  reso- 
lutions, without  the  Dungannon  matitiel  of  war — avow 
a  strong  distaste  fer  "  drums  without  soldiers,"— and 
take  no  particular  pains  to  draw  the  line  exactly  be- 
tween Repeal  and  Separation.  We  doubt  Whether  the 
British  empire  contains  Within  its  limits  a  set  of  more 
dangerous  enemies  to  its  integrity  and  power,  (thanks 
to  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Stanley,)  than  this  war  section 
of  the  Irish  repealers.  To  have  armed  such  men  with  a 
grievance  like  the  imprisonment  of  O'Oonnell,  is  the 
worst  thing  the  Tories  have  done  fer  us  yet. 

How  much  of  the  mischief  may  even  now  be  undone 
by  the  Euthanasia  of  the  indictment  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider,  should  that 
devoutly-to-be-desired  consummation  be  realized.  In 
the  meantime,  we  trust  that  the  British  people  will  not 
be  slack  or  sparing  in  the  expressions  of  their  sympathy 
with  a  nation  whose  enemies  are  our  enemies,  whose 
wrongs  are  our  wrongs^—only  in  a  greatly  aggravated 
form,  and  with  other  special  ones  of  their  own  supei^ 
added^— and  whose  sealous  IHendship  in  peace  alid  war, 
is  worth  a  thousand-feld  more  to  us  than  the  forcible 
and  formal  maintenance  of  any  artificial  political  tie.  We 
cannot  lose  too  little  time  in  making  it  clear  to  our  rulers 
that  we  will  not  be  accessary,  either  before  or  after  the 
fact,  to  a  war — ^whether  of  statutes  or  of  bayonets — against 
a  people  who  peacefelly  agitate  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  the  like  of  which  we,  of  England  and  Scotland, 
would  not  endure  for  an  hour.  We  heartily  dislike  Re- 
peal, as  a  dividing  and  weakening  of  the  empire,  and  a 
probable  occasion  of  new  jealousies  and  dissensiond 
between  the  countries;  but  that  most  horrible  of  cala- 
mities, a  war  with  Ireland,  would  divide  and  weaken 
the  empire  fer  more  fetally  than  even  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Union — would  give  us,  in- 
stead of  probable  dissensions,  certain  permanent  and 
deadly  hatred.  The  case  has  not  even  yet,  we  believe, 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  wise  and  honest  imperial  legis- 
lation. The  misf<»tune  is,  that  of  honesty  and  wisdom 
imperial  legislation  gives  no  sign  :  it  is  only  within  this 
past  mpnth  that  imperial  legislation  has  again  voted  the 
perpetuity  of  that  nuisance  of  nuisances,  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment.  We  take  leave  of  this  subject^ 
for  the  present,  with  the  expression  of  our  conviction 
that,  if  Ireland  is  ever  to  be  other  than  a  drag  on  us  in 
peace,  and  a  fearful  peril  and  weakness  in  war,  she  must 
have  either  Repeal,  or  that  for  which  Repeal  is  sought 
— a  free  and  vigorous  national  life,  in  church  and  state 
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ft  fnll  development  of  her  internal  resouroei,  and  the 
weight  and  consideration  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  a 
constitnent  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 


On  this  side  of  the  Channel,  onr  ft«e-trade  politics  are 
making  all  the  way  that  can  he  expected,  with  a  mo- 
nopolist parliament  and  tenant-at-will  constitneneies. 
The  League  has  lost — that  is,  has  failed  of  gaining — 
South  Lancashire  :  but  the  League  has  a  most  inyaluable 
talent  for  making  present  5ulure  instrumental  to  future 
success,  and  turning  the  minority  of  to-day  into  the  ma- 
jority of  to-morrow.  That  their  first  county  contest  has 
cut  down  some  two-thirds  of  the  oligarchical  miy'ority, 
may  be  taken  ajs  a  sign  that  they  are  getting  ready  for 
the  next  general  election,  whenerer  it  may  come.  For 
the  present,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  beaten  out 
of  the  field  by  the  fVee  and  independent  electors  of  those 
great  marts  of  national  industry,  Newton  and  Ormskirk: 
— tk  fact  which  tells  on  other  controrersies  than  that  of 
free  trade  and  monopoly.  The  League,  as  the  League, 
meddles  with  no  other  question  than  its  own  ;  but  it  is 
silently  accumulating  materials  and  paving  the  way  for 
the  labourers  in  the  next  agitation  that  will  stir  the 
heart  of  this  country.  Contests  like  this,  in  which  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  are  swamped  by  the  politi- 
cal serfdom  of  the  dependants  of  the  aristocracy,  are 
of  invaluable  efficacy  for  exposing  the  rottenness  of  our 
electoral  system,  and  the  need  of  a  new  Reform  Bill. 
To  the  advocates  of  an  extended  and  protected  sni&age, 
a  South  Lancashire  election  is  worth  six  months  of  agi- 
tation. 

In  Parliament,  we  have  Sir  Robert  Peel  still  in  the 
Free  Trade  groove,  sliding,  like  his  own  scale,  with  long 
**  rests"  by  the  way.  The  doctrines  of  the  Import-du- 
ties Committee  of  1840,  are  making  their  ovm  way  de- 
spite of  all  obstructions.  The  minister  who  was  set  up 
specially  to  resist  them,  is  stealthily  working  them  out 
as  fast  as  his  sense  of  decorum  permits.  The  Moabites 
of  monopoly  have  got  their  Balaam,  and  he  uses  them 
most  Balaam-like,  blessing,  in  a  small  way,  where  he 
was  hired  to  curse.  By  large  words,  and  little  deeds, 
we  are  quietly  coming  on  :~in  1842,  Improved  Sliding- 
scale,  and  New  Tarilf;  last  year,  the  famous  ministerial 
utterances  of  "  Free  Trade  in  the  Abstract,"  and  the 
''  Doctrines  of  Common-sense;"  this  year,  the  Wool- 
duty  Repeal,  and  the  Free-labour-Sugar  juggle.  Thus, 
from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe  towards  the  maturity 
of  our  commercial  and  industrial  emancipation.  The 
monopolists  take  it,  all  things  considered,  pretty  quietly 
*— a  kind  instinct  warning  them  that  it  is  in  vain  to  kick 
against  the  pricks.  Even  the  Duke  of  Richmond  bears 
these  doses  of  Free  Trade  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  He  yields,  we  may  almost  say  gracefdlly,  to 
the  Peel  ascendency ;  he  talks  no  more  about  '^  making 
and  unmaking  ministries ;"  disclaims  altogether  being 
the  ^leader  of  the  agricultural  interest;"  mentions  his 
fiahmongering  losses  on  salmon,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger;  and  thankfully  accepts  compensation  for  the 
same,  in  the  shape  of  a  provision  for  a  younger  brother 
at  the  Treasury. 

The  opposition  which  a  portion  of  the  Anti-slavery 
public— by  no  means  a  majority,  if  the  vote  of  the  large 
Exeter  Hall  meeting  may  be  taken  as  a  eriterion — con- 
tinue to  make  to  a  relaxation  of  the  West  India  sugar 


monopoly,  is  deserving  of  all  respect  Ibr  the  notiTes  by 
which  it  is  obviously  actuated;  but  the  ineonsisfteiicy 
and  self-contradiction  of  it  are  most  egregious.     Men 
who  have,  for  yean,  been  confidently  proclaiming,  with 
reference  to  the  relative  economical  value  of  firee  and 
slave  labour,  the  doctrine,  that  what  is  morally  wrong 
cannot  be  politically  or  commercially  ri^t ;  who  have 
loudly  vaunted  the  superiority  of  wages  to  the  whip  as 
a  stimulus  to  labour ;  who  have  spent  half  their  lives  in 
telling  the  world,  that  the  labour  of  one  firee  man  is 
worth  that  of  two  slaves ;  seem  now  to  have  loat  all 
fUth  in  their  own  principles ;  and,  in  unnatural  coali- 
tion with  the  men  who  used  to  deny  that  Negroes  have 
souls,  swell  the  monopolist  cry  for  protection  to  tbe 
cheap  and  profitable  industry,  against  the  competitiea 
of  the  costly  and  wasteftil.    But  we  care  little  aboat 
this  mere  argumeiUum  ad  kaminem.  Who  is  consistent,  or 
who  is  inconsistent,  is  a  question  of  the  smallest  possible 
public  conoem.     Looking  at  the  matter  merely  with 
anti-slavery  eyes,  we  take  the  broad  and  simple  gremtA, 
that,  by  this  policy  of  monopoly  and  exclnsiony  we  do 
the  wont  possible  injury  to  our  own  experiment  of  negn 
emancipation.    In  fiMt,  we  declare  that  expeiimsnt  a 
failnn,  and  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  such.    We  tell 
all  slave-ownen  and  slave-traden  throughont  the  worid 
that  onr  moral  right  was  an  economical  and  commercial 
wrong;  that  the  fancied  superiority  of  wages  to  the 
whip  is  found  out  to  be  a  sheer  delusion ;  that,  afta 
trying  the  two  systems  of  slavery  and  anti-slavery,  ws 
find  slavery  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two— so  much 
the  better  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  cosi- 
peting  with  it.   And,  at  the  same  time,  we  enoonrage  oar 
planters  in  a  droning,  dawdling,  wasteful,  careless  way  of 
managing  their  estates,  which  goes  far  to  verify  the  miser- 
able theory.  There  are  many  ways  of  annoying  and  injor- 
ing  the  slave-owning  and  slave-trading  nations;  but  there 
is  only  one  way  of  abolishing  slavery  effectually,  and  ooce 
forall,thron^outtheworld;and  that  is,  to  undersell  slare 
labour  in  the  open  market  of  the  world ;  to  demonstrate, 
in  fact,  that  which  our  philanthropists  have  so  often  de- 
monstrated in  logic — ^that  free  labour  is  the  cheaper  of  the 
two.    And  this  we  can  never  do  while  a  particle  ei  the 
British  West  India  monopoly  remains  in  our  commercial 
code ;  parent  as  monopoly  is,  not  only  of  scarcity,  dearth, 
and  uncertainty,  but  of  laziness,  carelessness,  stopiditj, 
and  wastefulness.    Let  down  our  West  Indians  easily,  bv 
all  means  (the  vilified  Whig  Budget  of  1841  would  have 
left  them  a  protection  of  50  percent.;)  give  them  legisla- 
tive facilities  for  the  supply  of  their  scanty  labour-mai^ 
ket ;  abolish  all  monopolies  that  injuriously  afflect  then, 
and  abridge  their  producing  power.    They  have  a  dear 
right  to  every  aid  that  our  legislation  can  give  them,  to 
help  them  through  difficulties  in  which  onr  legislatioa 
has  placed  them.    But  to  admit  into  our  commeroisl 
policy  the  principle  that  free  labour  is  naturally  and  in- 
trinsically at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  slave- 
labour,  is  at  once  to  give  up  the  cause  of  abolitionism  as 
a  lost  case.    If  we  are  ever  to  reform  Cuba  and  Bnzil, 
it  must  be,  not  by  at  once  irritating  their  pride,  and 
betraying  onr  own  jealousy  of  the  superior  advantages 
afforded  by  their  "  peculiar  domestic  institutions;"  bat  by 
fkirly  beating  them  in  open  market :  demonstiatiag  in 
the  price  current  that  oun  is  a  more  excellent  way  than 
thein,  to  cheap  and  gainful  production* 
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BON  GAULTIER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.— No.  III. 

"  A  mOT  n^aft  que  honneur  et  iloire  dWre  diet  et  repute  Bon  Gaultibr  et  bon  compaignon :  en  ce  nom,  luii  bien  venn 
en  tootet  bouies  eompaignlea  de  rantagruelutes.**—- Rabklaih,  Prologue  de  premier  livre. 


&ca^— The  Interior  of  the  Maridlo  Tower,  Leith^Bov 
Gaultikx, Young  Scotland,  ancf  Captain  O'Mallbt  at 
table — ^The  Thank  e/Uen,  dancing,  with  half-a-dozen 
bottles  in  Aii  amu, 

YouKo  Scotland. 

Braroy  Thane!  cut  me  that  caper  again! 

O'Malley. 

By  your  leave,  Charles.  It  is  very  beautiful,  no 
doubt,  to  see  the  Thane  perplexing  his  legs  in  tliat 
way,  and  jumping  from  heel  to  heel,  crossways  and 
9ideway8,  over  imaginary  broadswords;  but  the 
bottles,  my  dear  fellow;  if  he  should  happen  to 
drop  them  in  bis  enthusiasm! 

The  Thane. 

Tefil  a  fears  o'  tat.  Captain!  (Aside.)  Oigh, 
oigh,  ta  Captain's  ay  thinking  o'  ta  trink.  You 
nefer  sawtit  me  tance  Ghille  Challuim  wi'  a  punch 
powl  on  my  head,  like  Maister  Charles,  or  you'd 
no  pe  in  such  alarms  apoot  ta  tirty  pottles  o'  claret, 

BoN  Gaultier. 

You  don't  know  the  Thane,  Captain.  He's  the 
very  Perrot  of  Highland  dancers.  You  should 
liave  seen  him  at  the  competition  to-day.  Heavens, 
what  dancing!  It  was  inapiration.  Some^inglike 
what  one  foncies  of  a  priest  of  Cybele. 

O'Mallet. 

He  carried  a  prize,  of  course  ? 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Huah!  Not  a  word  about  that.  You  see  his 
hand  ia  at  his  heetagh  already.  Partiality,  shame- 
ful partiality,  thinks  the  Thane.  I  call  it  merely 
bad  taste.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  judges  he  should 
have  carried  the  prize,  not  for  dancing  only,  but 
for  piping  alao. 

O'Malley. 

Good  heavens !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
performs  on  that  fearful  instrument? 

BoN  Gaultier. 

I  should  say  he  was  the  Beethoven  of  pipers : 
a  tone  genius.  He  never  plays  any  music  but 
his  own.  Since  the  announcement  of  the  Trien- 
nial Competition  he  has  been  in  a  sort  of  poeti- 
cal delirium.  Even  the  small-still  down  below 
has  been  neglected.    Night  and  day  have  found 
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him  with  the  great  Highland  bagpipe  locked  in 
his  passionate  embrace,  like  a  lover  drawing 
divinest  responses  from  its  ivory  lips. 

YouNo  Scotland. 

Less  than  a  god,  methought,  there  could  not  dwell. 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 

That  sang  so  sweetly  and  so  well ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 

For  some  time  I  could  not  imagine  what  sounds 
they  were  that  haunted  this  sea-built  retreat  of 
mine.  I  used  to  think,  as  I  awoke  in  ^Uhe  dead 
waist  and  middle  of  the  night,"  and  heard  the  long 
and  continuous  scream,  that  the  mermen  must  be 
making  wild  work  among  the  Nereids,  and  that  it 
was  some  Luorece  of  the  oyster-beds  running 
shrieking  away  from  a  submarine  Tarquin.  How- 
ever, as  the  thing  was  repeated  night  after  night, 
and  such  profligacy  among  the  children  of  Neptune 
was  not  to  be  supposed,  I  listened  more  attentively, 
and  found  that  the  strains  ascended  from  the  well- 
hole.  I  descended,  and  there  beheld  MTherson 
stalking  to  and  fro  in  his  night-shirt,  with  his  bag- 
pipes under  his  arm,  his  cheeks  distended  Uke 
footballs,  his  eyes  set  in  his  head,  and  his  hair 
standing  on  end.  He  was  fast  asleep ;  and,  as  I 
respected  the  divine  afflatus  that  possessed  him,  I 
retreated  without  disturbing  him.  Next  morning, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  had  a  vision  of  Ossian, 
who  had  performed  a  beautiful  pibroch  to  him,  and 
told  him  that,  if  he  were  to  play  it  at  the  ensuing 
competition,  he  would  be  sure  of  the  first  prize. 

Young  Scotland. 

It  was  a  lying  prophet,  it  seems.  Tulloch  and 
he  were  not  at  one  as  to  the  Thane's  merits.  Sup- 
pose we  ask  him  for  it. 

O'Mallet. 

Are  you  mad,  Charles  ?  1  once  endured  one  of 
these  infernal  piobrachds;  but,  as  I  live,  I  had 
rather  storm  Ciudad  Rodrigo  over  again  than 
stand  another.  I  was  in  a  nervous  fever  for  a 
fortnight  after. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Well,  well,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  Thane  for 
the  music;  but,  suppose  he  gives  us  the  words. 

2  R 
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Don't  be  alanned.  He  ahall  aerve  ap  an  English 
version.  Thane,  will  you  sing  us  ^  The  Massacre 
oftheMThenon?" 

The  Thank. 
A79  ay,  shell  do  tat.  Yousee^  Captain,  ta  poem 
I  pe  going  to  sing  is  all  apoot  ta  creat  chief  o'  ta 
dan  Fhaiison.  He  was  called  Fksairthfm  Mac- 
enocft  Mac-adam  Ftrnikkmheueh-ekulaM;  tat  is, 
Fhairson  wi'  ta  heoghs  like  ta  wizened  Finnan  had- 
dies.  He  was  Adam's  ciani-flon,  do  ye  see.  He 
gaed  out  on  a  spieagh  into  the  MacTavish's  ooon- 
try,  and  was  killed  in  a  broilae  wi'  an  auld  oarle 
cidled  Mhio-Mao-Methuselah.  The  Craelic  of  the 
song  is: — 

MORTADH  MHIC-FHEAIRSHON ; 
OR,  THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  MAGPHEBSON. 

I. 
FhsiTshon  sweie  a  fend 

Agiiiist  the  ekn  MTanrii; 
Marched  into  their  laad, 

To  murder  and  to  raflish; 
For  he  did  retolTO 

To  extirpate  the  TiperBy 
With  fonr-aDd-twenty  men 

And  iti»-Md-thirty  pipeii. 

n. 
But  wfaea  he  had  gone 

Hslf  waj  down  fltmth  Caaaao, 
Of  his  fighting  taa 

Just  three  were  remaining. 
They  were  all  he  had. 

To  baek  him  in  ta  pattle; 
AU  the  rest  had  gone 

on;  to  drive  ta  cattle. 

III. 
**  Fery  goot !"  cried  Fhairshea, 

**  So  my  elan  disgraced  is ; 
Lade,  we'll  need  to  fight 

Pefore  we  teach  the  paisties. 
Here^  Mhie-Bfae-Methnielah 

Coming  wi'  his  fhssalsi 
Gillies  seventy-three. 

And  sixty  Dhuini-wsssails ! " 

rv, 
**  Coot  tay  to  you,  sir. 

Are  not  yon  ta  FhairBhon ! 
Was  yon  coming  here, 

To  visit  any  person  I 
Yoa're  a  pla^gnard,  sir ; 

It  is  now  six  hundred 
Coot  long  years  and  more, 

Sinee  my  glen  was  plundered." 

V. 

**  Fat  is  tat  yeu  sayl 

Dare  yon  cock  your  beaver  t 
I  will  teach  you.  sir. 

Fat  is  coot  penaviour ! 
You  shall  not  exist 

For  another  day  more ; 
I  will  shoot  yon,  sir, 

Or  stap  you  with  my  elaysutre  !" 

'^  I  am  fery  glad 

To  learn  what  yon  mention, 
Since  I  can  prevent 

Any  such  intention." 
So  Mhio-Mae-Methuselah 

Gave  seme  warlike  howls, 
Traw  his  skhisn-dhu, 

An  stuck  it  in  his  powels. 

vu. 
In  this  feiy  way 
Tied  U  faliant  Fhairshon, 


Who  was  always  thoo^t 

A  superior  person. 
Fhairshon  had  a  son, 

Who  ■miried  Noil's  dao^ter. 
And  nearly  spoiled  ta  flood. 

By  trinking  up  ta  water. 

vm. 

Which  he  would  have  done, 

I  at  least  pelieve  it. 
Had  ta  mixture  peen 

Only  half  Gleniivat. 
This  is  aU  my  tales 

Sim,  I  hope  tie  new  t'ye ! 
Here's  your  fery  coot  healths, 

And  tamn  ta  whisky  tuty ! 

{Hdps  kinud/to  a  tumHer  ofdartt) 

YOUMO  SOOTLAMP. 

Match  me  that^  O'Malley,  with  any  of  yoor  Iruh 
hards! 

CMallby. 
Omi»XL  redkimm! 

ThkThams. 
Oo^  may  pe  av !    Ta  poem's  fery  well;  put  wait 
till  ye  hear  me  play  ta  music.  I'll  just  pe  going  for 
ta  pipes. 

BqH  GAOTffUUU 

Thank  yon.  Thane;  another  time.  We  must 
moderate  our  plsaanies.  Meanwhile,  you  can  be 
looking  after  the  strawberries. 

ThsThans. 

Oh,  yes,  to  he  shure, — certainly.  {Aiidt.)  Ts 
puir  iiailMw^  to  pe  thinking  o'  ta  filthy  perzisi, 
when  they  micht  pe  hearing  ta  Mortadk  Fhenr- 

shim!  (.£nf*} 

O'Malley. 
Hold  me,  Charles^  as  you  love  me,  or  I  shall 
drop  with  laughter. 

YOUNO  SOOTLAKD. 

I'm  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  how  I  contained 
myself. 

BoN  Gaultibb. 
Egad,  my  boy,  it  was  well  you  did.  The  Thsne 
wears  a  knife,  and  can  use  it;  and,  in  r^fard  of 
his  verses,  he  is  as  irritable  as  any  bard  from  Homer 
downwards. 

O'Malley. 
Oh,  the  glorious  gravity  of  his  look ! 
Goot  tay  to  yon,  sir, 
<      Are  not  you  ta  Fhsinhon  f 
He  was  as  earnest  as  Ajax  with  Thersites.    Boo, 
you  have  a  jewel  in  that  Thane. 

Boh  Gaultibb. 
A  fine  creature,  sir.  I  would  back  him  agaioft 
the  world  for  distilling  whisky  and  brushing  boots. 
Proud  as  Lucifer,  but  the  most  attentive  of  ser- 
vants,—esteeming  every  member  of  her  Majesty's 
Excise,  and  every  man  of  her  royal  messengen-st- 
arms,  as  a  personal  foe  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  lover 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  as  you  have  ssol 

YoUKe  SCOTLAKB. 

The  soul  of  a  Sennachie,  and  the  arm  of  a  Flngil. 
But  enough  of  him — Pass  the  wine,  O'Msfley. 
Has  any  body  seen  Coventry  Pbtmore's  Poems. 

Bon  Gaultibb. 

I  have  dipped  into  them.  They  are  obvionsly  of 
the  right  kind.  He  has  a  fine  eye  for  nature,  sad 
the  poet  8  feeling  that  interfuses  it 

With  the  still  sad  music  of  hnmaaity. 
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Young  Scotland. 

I  am  glad  that  a  new  race  of  poets  is  springing 
ap.  Bairing  Tennyson,  we  have  sotihing  yet  of 
great  mark  and  likelihood*  Bat  theie  is  piomise 
and  hope ;  and  need  there  is ;  for  the  ranks  of  the 
old  singers  are  dwindled  sorely.  Since  we  last 
met  here,  another  has  gone  to  his  rest. 

BoN  Gaultibb. 

Poor  Campbell !  his  Toice  was  ail  but  hushed, 
and,  for  the  worth  of  what  little  H  did  utter,  h 
might  have  been  entirely  silent,  for  many  years. 
I  was  present  at  his  fimc^al,  Charles. 

Young  Scotland. 

Yea  were  ?  I  am  not  given  to  breaking  lAie 
tenth  commandment ;  bat  I  envy  yon.  Thebnrlal 
cf  a  poet  in  Poet's  Comer  is  no  common  eight. 

BoN  Gaultisb. 

I  wish  you  had  been  there^  Charles.  The  sight 
was  one  to  have  fired  yoor  heart.  My  presence 
was  porely  accidental.  I  happened  to  be  down  at 
Westmlngler.  The  passix^  bell  of  St.  Margarat's 
wM  tolling;  lyot  as  I  doaH  femnnber  havkig  ever 
passed  that  way,  without  hearing  its  moumlal 
note,  I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  but  for 
theunnsual  crowd  moving  towards  the  Abbey. 
On  inqidiy,  I  food  what  was  going  forwaid. 
As  you  may  believe^  I  lost  no  lime  in  joining  the 
eiowd.  I  found  the  Abb^  filled  with  spectators 
of  am  raises.  ThM«^  in  tiiat  rilent  crowd,  stood 
liie  higfaetft  testimony  to  the  pocrtfe  gendus.  Some 
there  were  attracted  thitlMr,  no  doiobt^  merdy  be* 
cause  a  sight  was  to  be  seen.  But  it  was  a  higher 
sentiment  that  filled  that  hallowed  ground ;  a  re- 
verent homage  to  Idm  wlioae  words  had  passed 
into  their  hearts^  and  become  not  the  least  noble 
portioa  of  theur  being.  Who  would  not  be  ambi- 
tioasofsaehlMne^ 

YoUNa  SOOVLAND. 

I  see  but  few  Scotsmen  mentioned  as  having 
attended  the  foneraL 

Bo!f  Gauisisr. 

Ay,  Ctanlea^  tbera  were  but  few  mentioned  in 
the  newiqpaper  lists ;  but^  amid  the  namdees  throng, 


stood,  with  beating  heart,  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
old  land  not  a  few.  What  most  touched  me,  was  to 
see  around  me  many  an  artisan,  in  whose  fSsatures 
it  was  easy  to  read  the  well-known  lineaments  of 
Scotland,  who  had  snatched  a  hurried  hour  to  be 
present  where  honour  was  done  to  the  poet  of  his 
country.  Thither  had  he  come  in  his  working- 
jaoketi  rough  and  rugged,  but  lus  heart  full  of 
pride  fer  the  land  that  bore  him,  and  for  the  son  that 
had  spoken  worthily  for  it.  Fiur  faces  were  there, 
too, — ^the  light  of  humble  homes,— -young  wives, 
witii  their  infonts  in  their  arms,  to  whom  they 
should  tell  in  alter  years,  so  bad  he  sung,  and  for 
such  deserts  had  he  been  laid,  with  honours,  in  the 
holiest  ground  within  all  this  wide  Britain. 

Young  SooqclaiKD* 

Would  I  had  been  there ! 

Boh  GAumER. 

Milman,hhnBe}f  no  mean  poet,  read  the  service ; 
that  service  which  may  at  no  tame  be  listened  to 
without  emotion ;  but  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  how  solemn !  As  he  read,  the  day, 
which  had  been  lowermg,  grew  darker  and  dark», 
and  when  the  rsfuiem  moofned  along  'the  echoing 
roof,  and  the  coffin  waa  lowered  into  the  earth,  a 
solemn  shadow  thickened  over  the  spot^  which  was 
made  mom  sad  and  solemn,  by  a  wan  and  sickly 
beam  that  struggled  in  from  a  side  window.  Then/ 
as  the  mimic  thunder  of  the  organ  rolled  away,  by 
one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  are  often 
observed  in  nature,  a  low  peal  of  thunder  mummred 
along  the  heavens  without  canying  tlie  thought  far, 
far  away  from  this  dim  spot  of  earth  to  the  great 
unfiithomed  woM  beyond. 

Young  Scotland. 

Nature  is  ever  the  greatest  poet.  What  are  the 
best  of  us  but  its  poor  interpretersi  But^  Bon, 
sorriy  you  caught  an  inspiration  from  this  scene ! 

BoN  GATTiauat. 

As  I  stood  there,  leaning  against  Dtyden's  tomb^ 
some  feelings  passed  across  my  heart,  which  ga- 
thered themselves  into  the  form  of  words.  Such 
as  they  are,  you  shall  have  them. 


THE  INTERMENT  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

See,  what  eager  throngs  are  pooling  inwards  from  the  busy  street ! 

Lo,  the  Abbey's  hush  is  broken  with  the  stir  of  many  feet  1 

Hark  1  St.  Margaret's  bell  is  tolling,  but  it  is  no  oommon  clay, 

To  that  doll  and  raefiil  anthem,  shadl  be  laid  in  dust  to-day  ! 

In  yon  Minster's  hallewed  comer,  where  the  bards  and  sages  rest, 

Is  a  silent  ohamber  waiting  to  reoeiTe  another  gnest. 

There  is  sadness  in  the  heavens,  and  a  veil  against  the  son ; 

Who  shall  moum  so  well  as  Nature  when  a  poet's  coarse  is  ran  ? 

Let  us  in  and  join  tiie  gazers,  meek  of  heart  and  bare  of  brow, 

For  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  dead  are  hoyering  o'er  ns  now. 

Seals  that  kept  their  trust  inuBortal,  dwelling  from  the  herd  apaiti 

Sools  that  wrote  their  noble  beiax  deep  into  a  nation's  heart, 

Names  that,  on  great  England's  forehead,  are  the  jewels  of  her  pride, 

iBrother  Scot,  be  proud,  a  brother  soon  shall  slumber  by  their  side ! 

Ay,  tiiy  cheek  is  flushing  redly,  tears  are  crowdmg  to  thine  eyes, 

Aad  thy  heart,  like  mine,  is  maldng  back  where  Seotland's  mountains  rise 

Hmw,  yke  me,  hast  seen  another  grave  would  suit  our  poet  wull| 

Greenly  braided  by  the  breokan,  in  a  londy  Highland  dell^ 

Looking  on  the  solemn  waters  of  a  mighty  inland  sea. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  where  the  lonely  eagles  be : 

Thou  hast  seen  the  kindly  heather  bloom  around  his  simple  bed. 

Heard  tiie  loch  and  torrent  mingle  dirges  for  the  poet  dead ; 

Brother,  thou  hast  seen  him  lying,  as  it  is  thy  h(^  to  lie, 

Lookinc,  from  the  soil  of  Scotland,  up  into  a  Scottish  sky  I 

It  may  oe,  such  grave  were  better,— better,  rain  and  dew  should  fall, 

Tears  of  hopeful  lore  to  freshen  Nature's  ever-Terdant  pall ; 
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Beiter  thai  the  raii  sbimld  kindle  on  his  grave  in  golden  smiles, 
Better  thm,  in  pelaied  gUmoier,  stray  along  these  scnlptored  aisles ; 
Better  after  times  should  find  him, — ^to  his  rest  in  homage  bonnd^ — 
Lying  in  the  land  that  bore  him,  with  its  glories  piled  aronnd  ! 
Such,  at  least,  must  be  the  fiuiey  that  in  snoh  a  time  must  starts — 
For  we  lore  oar  eonntry  dearly, — in  eaeh  boming  Scottish  heart ; 
Yet  a  rest  so  great,  so  noUe,  as  awaits  the  minstrel  here, 
'Mong  the  best  of  England's  children,  can  be  no  nnworthy  bier. 
Hark  I  a  msh  offset  I    They  bear  Idm^ — ^him,  the  singer,  to  his  tomb ; 
Yonder  what  of  him  is  mortal  lies  beneath  yon  sable  plnme. 
Tean  along  mine  eyes  are  mdiing,  bnt  the  proudest  tears  they  be. 
That  OB  manly  eyes  may  gather^ — ^teais,  'twere  neyer  shame  to  see ; 
Tears  that  water  lofty  pupose ;  tears  of  welcome  to  the  fame 
Of  the  bard  that  bath  ennobled  Scotland's  dear  and  noble  name. 
Sadder,  sadder,  let  the  anthem  yearn  aloft  in  waUtng  strain. 
Not  for  him,  for  he  is  happy,  bnt  for  us  and  all  onr  pain  1 
Loader,  loader,  let  the  organ  like  a  seraph  anthem  roll. 
Hymning  to  ile  home  of  glory  oar  departed  brother's  soul ! 
He  has  Uid  him  down  to  slumber,  to  awake  to  nobler  trust. 
Give  his  frame  to  kindred  ashes,  earth  to  earth,  and  dost  to  dost ! 
Loader  yet,  and  yet  more  loudly  let  the  organ's  thunder  rise  I 
Hark  I  a  loader  thunder  answers,  deepening  inwards  to  the  skies, — 
Heaven's  majestic  diapason,  pealing  on  from  east  to  west. 
Never  grander  masic  anthem  d  poet  to  his  home  of  rest ! 


YouNO  Scotland. 

I  see  and  feel  it  all  about  me, — ^the  Abbey,  the 
crowd,  the  organ,  the  one  narrow  grave,  all  fading 
oot  before  a  majestic  Tision  of  the  Highlands,  and 
a  little  knoll  kept  ever  green  bj  a  bright-eyed 
mountain  stream.  Bon,  I  thank  yon  for  this  stir- 
ring of  my  heart.  Yon  hare  stmck  the  true  note ; 
•  a  p«an  of  triumph,  and  no  weak  wailing  for  death, 
and  the  conquest  of  this  frail  house  of  clay  by  the 
inevitable  hours.  Of  all  poor  things,  a  maudlin 
monody  for  **  ripe  fruit  seasonably  gathered"  is 
the  poorest. 

BoN  Gaultiek. 

And  most  especially  out  of  place  for  one  who 
leaves  such  records  of  his  genius  behind  him. 
Weep  for  crushed  hearts  and  baffled  endeavours, 
weep  for  young  lives  blighted,  weep  for  the  ^  break- 
ing hearts  that  will  not  break," — but  ask  not  one 
tear  of  lamentation  for  the  poet  that  passes  hence 
in  the  fulness  of  his  years  and  his  renown. 

Is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  1 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die. 

(yMALLET. 

Charles,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  stopping  the 
bottle. 

YouKo  Scotland. 

Confound  you,  O'Malley,  you  will  never  let  one 
break  out  into  a  decent  bit  of  enthusiasm.  I'll 
promise  you,  nobody  will  think  you  worth  a  mo- 
nody, when  you  go  to  grass. 

O'Malley. 

At  all  events,  I  hope  ytm  won't.  That  species 
of  immortality,  at  least,  I  trust  I  shall  escape. 

YOITKO  SCX)TLAND. 

You  know  very  well  you  do  no  such  thing. 
You  would  give  a  quarter's  pay  to  ensure  an  elegy 
frt>m  my  pen.  But  I  shall  not  indite  one  couplet ; 
or  if  my  natural  kindliness  of  heart  should  so  far 
overcome  me,  what  I  do  write  shall  be  in  the  oldest 
stock  fashion.  Your  housekeeper,  poetically  ab- 
stracted in  the  person  of  Pity,  shall  flourish  a 
square  yard  of  cambric  through  the  lines;  tear 
and  bier  shall  rhyme,  of  course ;  and  if  I  vary  the 
picture  at  all,  it  shall  only  be  by  bringing;  in  your 


publisher  and  tailor,  mingling  their  tears  above 
your  urn ;  the  one  at  the  thought  of  your  unsale- 
able works,  and  the  other  in  remembimnoe  of  a 
long  arrear  of  unpaid-for  pantaloons. 

BoN  Gaultub. 
Quite  a  study  for  a  sculptor!  There  are  worse, 
now,  in  Westminster  Hall,  among  the  specimens 
of  what  British  art  can  do  in  the  way  of  fitting 
decoration  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Heaven  forbid  that  noble  pile  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  such  decorators ! 

YouNO  Scotland. 
Are  they,  then,  so  very  incapable^ 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Certainly,  if  what  is  there  collected  be  any  evi- 
dence of  what  they  can  do.  Chauoeis  like  old 
clothesmen,  Bacons  vrith  fisces  as  vacant  of  mean- 
ing as  the  artist's  own,  and  Miltons  on  whose 
brows  the  light  of  sacred  song  never  beamed,  are 
there  by  the  gross ;  as  portraits,  worthless^  and  as 
ideals,  beneath  remark.  And  in  the  historical  sub- 
jects, both  in  statuary  and  in  fresco^  there  is  more 
matter  for  merriment  than  admiration  I  abun* 
dance  of  clever  handling,  good  colour,  and  tolerable 
dravring ;  but^oh,  the  lack  of  mind,  of  the  soul  of  ait! 

YouNo  Sootlako. 
It  is  the  prevailing  want  of  the  tame.    Dexter- 
ous artisanship  meets  us  every  where ;  but  creative 
power,  how  rare !    Surely,  however,  there  are  some 
exceptions? 

BoN  Gattltiek. 
Unquestionably.  But  it  is  unpleasant  to  think 
how  few.  A  picture  or  a  statue  by  a  great  master, 
once  seen,  is  a  thing  that  lives  before  yon  forever ; 
but,  although  it  is  not  many  days  since  I  examined 
the  works  in  Westminster  Hall,  there  are  not  half 
a  dozen  of  them  of  which  I  retain  almost  anv  im- 
preesion.  One  or  two,  however,  I  do  remember, 
and  that  most  vividly ;  for  example,  **  The  Eagk 
Sk^eTy"  by  John  Bell. 

Young  Scotland. 
A  glorious  subject !     How  is  it  treated  1 

BoN  Gaultier. 
With  a  life  and  energy  truly  great.    Imagine  a 
son  of  the  mountain,  **  more  than  common  tall," 
witli  a  frame  in  which  every  rnusde  has  been 
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thiined  by  exercise  to  its  right  strength  and  tme 
proportion.  His  bow  has  sent  its  bloody  message 
to  tiie  bird  of  the  sun^  soaring  yonder  among  the 
clouds.  This  is  the  moment  the  artist  has  chosen. 
The  bow  is  still  held  aloft ;  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  are  still  fixed  in  the  action  that  bent  the 
string.  You  can  almost  hear  the  rush  of  the  arrow 
through  the  air,  as  his  eye  watches  it  sliding  eagerly 
upwards.  You  feel  certain  that  it  is  charged  with 
death :  yonder  eye  and  arm  fail  not  of  their  aim. 

YouNO  Scotland. 

You  interest  me.  "  Another  more  excellent  in- 
stance !     Come. " 

BoN  Gaultier. 

In  quite  another  rein,  full  of  beauty,  tendemess, 
and  grace,  as  the  other  is  all  yigour  and  life,  is 
Foley's  Ino  and  the  In/ani  BacchMSy  a  very  poem 
in  marble ;  so  dassical,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
emanated  from  the  hand  and  brain  of  a  Greek. 
Simple  and  perfect^ — ^I  cannot  say  what  it  is  that 
makes  its  exceUenoe.  It  is  nothing  to  tell  you  of 
the  beauty  of  Ino  s  form,  the  delicate  grace  of  the 
bosom,  and  the  perfect  waiat,  swelling  into  the 
^  dainty  rounds"  of  the  lower  limbs,  or  of  the 
tranquU  joy  that  plays  upon  her  features,  as  the 
young  Bacchus,  crowing  with  delight,  grasps  with 
his  tiny  fingers  towards  the  bunch  of  grapes  which 
she  shakes  before  him.  You  look  at  the  figures,  and 
belieye  that  they  are  the  yery  Ino  and  the  yery 
Bacchus. 

YoUNO  SOOTLAKD. 

You  could  not  give  it  higher  praise.  O'Malley, 
help  yourself,  and  don't  yawn  in  that  Ogresque 
way,  if  you  please. 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Next  to  this,  for  poetry  of  conception,  and  com- 
pleteness in  execution,  I  should  place  Stephanoff's 
fresco  of  '*  The  Golden  Age^*  which  is  typified  rather 
qaeerly  by  a  couple  of  rosy  urchins,  one  sucking  a 
bunch  of  grapes  most  vigorously,  the  other  lying 
fast  asleep,  ^*  with  purple-stained  mouth,'' and  hug- 
ging another  half-munched  cluster  under  his  left 
aim.  An  i?y  garland  peeping  out  from  his  hair  en- 
riches the  colour  delightfully.  The  whole  is  most  de- 
licately touched,  with  all  the  abandonment  of  Pous- 
sin's  Infant  Bacchanals,  but  with  a  finer  sentiment. 

Young  Scotland. 

Come,  come,  Bon,  if  the  Exhibition  contains 
these,  and  one  or  two  such  like,  we  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  First-rate  genius  does  not  start  up 
like  mushrooms,  fast  and  plentiful.  I  see  by  the 
catalogue  that  the  artists  are  mostly  young  men, 
who  have  their  fame  yet  to  win.  £tty,  Eastlake, 
Herbert,  and  other  high  names,  have  kept  back, 
and  these  efiforts  at  all  events  show  pluck  and 
honourable  ambition. 

BoN  Gaultieb. 

Granted.  Only  I  wish  I  saw  these  qualities 
more  strongly  backed  by  ideas.  The  same  poverty 
of  these  stares  at  you  from  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Of  all  the  many  hundred  pictures  there, 
how  few  are  there  that  will  live !  Cleverness  there 
is  in  abundance,  up  to  the  point  where  mere 
devemess  will  not  suffice ;  but  in  the  higher  pro- 
perties of  art, — ^invention  and  poetical  sentiment, 
— they  are  sadly  deficient. 


Young  Scotland. 

Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment to  art  of  the  highest  kind. 

Bon  Gaultier. 

I  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  our  artists,  as  to 
believe  so.  No !  If  a  great  thought  is  in  a  man,  it 
will  out— -no  matter  whether  the  world  welcome  it 
or  not.  Genius  works  in  and  for  itself  first  of  all. 
Let  fame  or  wealth  follow,  if  they  will.  But  let 
us  give  O'Malley  a  chance.  He  is  dropping  asleep. 
Tell  me  what  are  the  race  of  novelists  about  ?  Have 
you  read  WkU^friars  ? 

Young  Scotland. 

As  in  duty  bound.  I  was  informed,  that  it  was 
the  greatest  work  of  historical  fiction  which  the 
world  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Scott,  and  that 
thb  same  Whitefriars  was  to  be  the  Wanerley  of  the 
new  generation.  1  wish  the  critic,  who  told  me  so, 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  for  his  pains ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Is  it  so  very  bad  ? 

Young  Scotland. 

Not  bad  enough  to  laugh  at.  Three-fourths  of 
our  acquaintances  might  have  written  it,  but  the 
remaining  quarter  would  inevitably  have  chal- 
lenged to  the  dueUo  any  man  who  taxed  them  with 
the  authorship.  It  is  in  the  Horace  Smith  style, 
with  a  dash  of  Ainsworth  infused  to  give  vitiJity 
to  the  ponderous  material ;  and,  to  crown  all,  tlie 
hero  is  an  importation  from  G.  P.  R.  James  of 
prolific  notoriety. 

BoN  Gaultirr. 

The  mixture  must  be  a  strange  one !  I  presume, 
as  usual,  there  is  slashing  work  made  with  his* 
tory. 

Young  Scotland. 

You  shall  judge  how  Clio  suffers.  One  of  the 
earliest  London  scenes,  is  a  drinking  party  in 
Alsatia,  where  are  assembled  on  terms  of  the 
best  fellowship,  Charles  the  Second,  Buckingham, 
Rochester,  Titus  Oates,  Claude  Duval  the  high- 
wayman, and  Colonel  Blood,  who  is  the  Amphi- 
tryon of  the  feast.  Of  course  Nell  Gwynn  breaks 
in  upon  them,  like  Mrs.  Nesbitt  in  the  play,  dis- 
guised as  an  officer,  in  order  to  win  a  wager  from 
my  Lady  Castlemaine ! 

O'Mallry. 
O  come,  Charley,  no  humbug!— -You  don't 
mean  to  say  there  is  any  such  scene  in  the  book  ? 

Young  Sootland* 

May  Sir  Robert  Peel  smash  our  banking  system, 
if  it  be  not  there  in  black  and  white  X  Then  there 
is  an  old  house  tenanted  by  Blood,  constructed  on 
exactly  the  same  model  with  that  which  friend 
Ainsworth  designed  for  the  private  residenoe  of 
Jonathan  Wild.  It  is  complete  even  to  the  well- 
hole,  down  which,  in  this  instance.  Lady  Howard 
makes  her  final  exit  A  very  neat  Uttle  Pare 
awD  Cerfe  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Charles,  who 
uses  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  violent  attack 
on  the  person  ^— whom,  think  you  ? 

O'Malley 

The  widow  of  Barebones,  mayhap  ? 
Young  Scotland. 

Quite  as  credible  as  the  other. — ^The  daughter 
of  Algernon  Sydney  ! 
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Bon  Gaultier. 

Monstxous! 

YouNa  Scotland. 

Yoa  may  well  say  so,  Yonqg  Master  James— 
I  mean  Mervyn-— of  ooone  interfiaiefl^  and  saves 
the  lady.  After  this  follows  a  most  dugusting 
story,  which.has  not  even  tiie  merit  of  originality^ 
aft  it  is  a  banfaoed  pilfsr  from  ^^Measnm  for 
Measore,"  but  which,  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
dnoed  merely  for  the  pnrpose  of  blackening  the 
oharactor  of  Charles.  Altogether,  it  is  aa  wofiil 
nonsense  as  ever  reached  a  second  edition. 

Bon  G-AULmsR. 

Who  has  the  caredit  of  compoimdmg  it  ? 
YouNO  SocmjjfD* 

Ohf  sir,  no^meisto  know  that!  Theie  is  a  port' 
little  prdfiaoe,  with  an  annoiineement  that  it' 
pleaseth  oar  new  Jnnins  to  wear  hi«  mask ;  that 
he  is  ndther  **  So-and'so^"  nor  **  WbatH]'ye<^saU- 
'em,"  but  simply'  and  distinctly  ^^ihe  author,** 
One  thing  is  perfectly  dear ;  the  said  author  is  an 
egregious  Cockney. 

BonGAULnKB* 

Let  US  leave  him  to  his  elnmbers.  Now^  Gharlesy 
what  will  you  give  me  if  I  shall  introduee  you  to 
a  truly  congenial  spirit ;  a  brave,  etuvalretifteoal, 
boiling  with'  the  glorious  sjrmpathies  of  the  past ; 
a  man  who  speaks  out  as  a  man  ought,  but- as  few 
will  venture  to  do  in  these  degenetale  days ;  a  soul 
with  the  stamp  of  Bayard's  ctoss  upon  it ;  a  cava- 


lier that  might  have  charged  side  by  side  with 
Prince  Rupert  at  Maamton  lloor1>  Think  y<ra 
such  a  character  can  be  found  at  present  in  the 
ranks  of  Young  England^ 

YOUMU  SoOHiAlfD. 

To  make  good  the  prupheciea  of  Ctmmgdf  f  I 
hardly  thmk  it*  The  time  has  come,  peihaps; 
but  where  is  the  man  ? 

BoN  Gaxiltibr* 

Here.  In  this  volume  called^  HtsroBioEAKugi^'' 
by  the  Honourable  George  Sydney  Smytbe,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  orade  begins.  The  new  party  in 
the  south  may  be  sneered  at  by  men  men  of  cu^ 
cumstance,  may  be  misunderstood  by  the  miUioa, 
and'undervalued  by  the  trading  polittoian;  bntif 
it  contains  within  its  ranks  many  such  B|Bntss 
thi%  tile,  new  genemtion  will  as  inlallibly  ff^ 
top  the  old,  as  the  falcon  soars^  higher  than  the 
owL 

YouNU  Socyrujw* 

By  the  bones  of  Claiwrheuse,  you  amav  me  I 

BoK  Qavvoseu 

Listen  now  to'  this*  I  shall  ^ve  yon  none  of 
Mn  Smythe's  prose;  for^  to  say  the  truth,  Ihave 
not  read  it.  Prose^  with  sueh  poetty  intenpcned, 
isastastdess  aa- i^ple-paringe.  (XMalley,  bcfne 
I  begin,  have  the  kindness  to  remove  that  biife 
out  of  our  f riend'e  way :  hehasafdi^dhabitof 
slashing  about  him  in  his  ezdtement,  whieh  I  ra- 
ther eadiew.    Thank  you.    Now,  then,  for— 


MARY  STUART— HER  LAST  PRAYER. 

1. 

A.lMidj  meanier  kneels  in  pnyer,  before  the  Yiigin's  iane, 

With  white  hands  oroBsed  for  Jesa's  sake,  so  her  prayer  may  not  be  vain. 

Waa  ia  her  cheek,  and  very  pale  ;  her  voice  is  low  and  hint ; 

And  tears  are  in  her  eyes,  the  while  she  makes  her  humble  plaint. 

O,  little  could  yon  deem,  from  her  sad  and  lowly  mien, 

That-fihe  was  onee  the  Bride  of  France,  and  still  is  Seotlaad's  ^een ! 

IT. 

O,  Mary,  Mother  t    Mary,  Mother !  be  my  help  and  stay ! 

Be  with  me  still,  as  thou  hast  been,  and  strengthen  me  to-day ! 

For  many  a  time,  with  heavy  heart,  all  weary  of  its  grief, 

I  soiaee  eonght,  in  thy  blest  thought,  and  ever  feund  rehef : 

For  thou,  too,  wert  a  Queen  on  earth,  and  men  were  harsh  to  thee. 

And  cruel  things  and  rude  they  said,  as  they  have  said  of  me. 


Young  SooTLaKO. 
Beautiful,  exceedingly. 


Bon  Gaultub* 
There  are  better  thin^^  than  even  this.   Listen. 


III. 


O  gentlemen  of  Seotlaad  t  O  cavaliers  of  France ! 

Hew  each  and  all  had  grasped  his  sword,  and  eeiaed  his  angry  lance, 

If  ladye  love,  or  sister  dear,  or  nearer,  deafer  biide» 

Had  been  like  me,  your  friendless  Liege,  insulted  and  belied  I 

But  these  are  sinful  thoughts,  and  sad — 1  should  not  mind  me  now, 

Of  faith  forsworn,  or  broken  pledge,  or  fUse  or  fhiitless  vow  I 

IV, 

But  rather  pray — sweet  Mary — my  sins  may  be  forgiven ! 

And  less  severe  than  on  the  earth,  my  judges  prove  in  heaven. 

For  stem  and  solemn  men  have  said,^--Grod's  Tengeance  will  be  shown. 

And  fearfol  wUl  the  penance  be  on  the  sins  whioh  I  have  done ! 

And  yet,  albeit  my  sins  be  greats — Oh  Mary,  Mother  dear, 

Nor  to  KiMf  nor  to  fialee  Mnzray^the  Judob  will  then  give  ear^ 

V. 

Yee  I  it  waa  wrong  and  thongMless,  when  first  I  «ame  frem-IVaaee^ 

To  lead  coniante,  or  minuet,  or  lighter,  gayer  danoe. 

Yes  I  it  was  wrong  and  thoughtless,  to  wile  whole  houn  away 

In  dark  and  gloomy  Holyrood  with  some  Italian  lay. 

Dark  men  would  scowl  their  hate  at  me,  and  I  have  heard  them  tdll| 

How  the  just  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  stricken  Jesabel  I 
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VI, 


Bat  tii^u — dux  Muy — Matj  nine  I  hasi  eT«r  looked  the  samey 
W^th  pleaea&t  mien  and  smile  eerene  on  her  who  bore  thy  name. 
Oh,  grant  that,  when  anon  I  go  to  death,  I  may  not  see 
Nor  axe,  nor  block,  nor  headsman  »~btit  T%ee,  and  only  The^  t 
How  twill  be  told,  in  coming  times,  how  Mary  garo  hit  graee 
To  dit)  aa  Stuart *-G«kM  ihoiad  die-^of  aiarUnafl^*0  foadew 


Toimo  Scotland. 
1*11  tronble  you  for  that  Tolume — 

Bon  Gatjltier. 
Tell  me  first  what  you  think  of  that. 

YouNo  Scotland, 
He  haa  nipped  one  of  my  best  ballads  in  the  bud ; 
that's  alL    Hand  it  oyer,  will  you  ? 

Bon  Gaultier, 
Now,  here  is  another  glorious  passage,  full  of — 

Young  Scotland. 
Confound  you,  Bon  !      Stand   and  deliver  ! 
fSnees  the  hook.) 

BoN  Gaultier. 
He^0  quiet  for  the  next  half-hour.    I  like  to 
make  him  jealous.    Now,  O'Malley,  let  us  hare  a 
quiet  ehat  about  politics.    What  do  you  think  of 
the  present  government  t 

CFMallbt. 
I'm  an  OzMigeinan, 

BoN  Gaxtltier. 
Well? 

(yMALLEV. 

I  intend  to  join  the  Repealers.  Batoon  me,  Sir, 
but  these  English  are  carrying  things  with  rather  too 
higkahand!  They  seem  resobred  to  cany  Ireland  at 
the  mere  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  as  for  you 
Scotch  folksy— -(I  hope  Charles  Edward  does  not 
hear  me,) — they  know  very  well  that  you  will 
swallow  any  bolus  they  are  pleased  to  administer, 
-without  wincing.  Til  tell  you  what>  Bon,  it  is 
something,  now-a-days,  to  call  yourself  an  Irish- 
man, for,  right  or  wrong,  our  pluck  is  past  denial ; 
but  I  had  just  as  lief  be  called  a  spaniel  as  a  Scot. 

Boir  Gaultier. 

Has  England  no  spaniels? 

O'Mallet. 

Yes ;  but  she  has  mastiffs  also :  dogs  of  the 
surly  old  Saxon  breed,  who  will  take  a  bull  by  the 
nose  as  blithely  as  they  would  worry  a  mt.  Hare 
yoa  one  of  that  breed  extant  among  you?  If  so, 
it  is  clear  that  his  bark  has  never  been  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

BoN  Gaultier. 

We  bite,  not  bark. 

O'Malley. 

Bite,  indeed !  Deuce  a  tooth  have  you  exhi- 
bited since  the  Forty-five,  and  the  century  is  well 
nigh  come  to  its  completion.  Mark  me,  now,«— I 
am  all  for  peace  and  good  fellowship,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  should  be  loth  to  see  the  day  when 
the  kine  of  Northumbezland  were  as  cheap  and 
plentiful  in  the  Grassmarket  as  strawberries.  But 
did  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  resign  their  national 
privileges,  so  as  to  give  this  domineering  England 
a  right  of  sovereignty  over  ust 

Young  Scotland  (reading,) 

^Tben  outspake   gaUant  Qaverhouse,  and  his  soul 

tkrill'd  wUd  and  high ; 
And  he  sholred  the  Ung  his  subjects,  aod  he  pmyed  him 

not  to  fly. 


I 

Oh  never  yet  was  Gal^tafin  so  dauatless  as  Dasdee ; 
He  has  swoni  to  ehase  the  Hollander  baok  to  his  Znjder- 
Zee!" 

CMallbt. 

Yoii  should  get  that  lad  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He^d  do  mote  for  you  than  fifty  sluggards. 
Just  look  what  these  English  fellows  do.  H  Scot- 
land is  to  be  stripped  of  any  of  her  national  privi- 
leges, they  are  in  their  places  to  a  man ;  but  let 
any  measure  of  undoubted  national  benefit  be  in- 
troduced, Budi  as  your  Heritable  Securities  Bill, 
and  the  House  is  counted  out !  Then  they  consider  , 
London,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  government^ 
(though  a  l^fal  parlilament  might  be  held  ignite  as 
well  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or  Oxford,)  but  as  the 
central  point  of  the  thtee  kingdoms,  which  is  to 
absorb  iSxe  national  institutions  of  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  the  public  purse,  to  whidi  we  all 
Oontribute  in  common,  come  these  munificent 
grants  which  make  it  ^  city  of  palaces,  whilst 
tihe  other  capitals  are  refused  a  single  farthing. 
What  has  government  done  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Scotland  t 

Bon  Gaultikr. 

Nothing* 

0*MALLEt. 

Take  a  look  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Tralslgair 
Scjuare^  What  have  they  done  for  your  publfo 
libraries? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Nothing.   Ouir  great  national  library,  the  Advo* 
catefl^,  is  supported  by  the  assessment  of  the  brief- 
tess. 

CMallet. 
Take  a  look  at  the  British  Museum.    What 
have  they  done  for  your  charitable  institutions? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Nothing.     The  Royal  Infirmary  exists  on  the 
tenure  of  private  charity,  and  the  fees  exacted 
from  the  starving  students. 

(^Mallct. 
Look  at  the  London  HospitaL    Where  are  your 
ofl&cen  of  state  ? 

Bom  Gaultikr. 
Abolislnd,  withsut  salaries,  or  in  London. 

CMallet. 
Where  are  your  Boards  of  Custom  and  Excise? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
In  London. 

O'Mallet. 
Where  will  your  banking  system  be  this  time 
next  year  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 
In  nMbuBp  with  last  winter^s  snow. 

O'Mallet. 
Now,  it  strikes  me  that  we  manage  things  rather 
better  in  Ireland.  A  word  in  your  ear.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  bravado,  the  English  are  in  con* 
siderable  apprehension  of  the  volcano  beneath  our 
soil,  and|  therefore,  they  are  somewhat  shy  of 
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driving  matters  to  extremity.  We  have  never 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  harp  upon  our  grievances ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  ten  times  better 
off  than  you  are.  Oar  exemptions  are  remarkable ; 
we  have  no  Income  Tax;  Dublin  has  a  vice-regal 
court;  and  we  have  annual  grants  of  money,  ay, 
and  large  ones,  too,  for  our  public  works  and  hos- 
pitals. The  Scottish  Episcopalians,  a  body  almost 
Quixotic  in  their  loyalty,  are  about  to  buUd  a  col- 
lege. Do  you  think  they  will  get  any  assLstance 
from  the  Government  ?  Not  one  penny,  though 
Gladstone  is  in  the  Cabinet;  and  yet  the  very  same 
Grovemment  do  not  hesitate  to  give  an  enormous 
sum  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Popish 
seminary  at  Maynooth. 

BoN  GAULTIER. 

So  far  as  interest  goes,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
be  a  Papist  and  Anabaptist  in  Ireland  than  an 
Episcopalian  in  Scotland.  Our  bishops  have  no  Re- 
giiun  Donum^  whilst  I  observe  that  jC40,000  a-year 
are  voted  for  your  Protestant  DiEsenting  clergy. 

O'Mallet, 

Of  course,  because  you  never  made  a  row  about 
it.  We  Irish  have  too  much  sense  to  quarrel  over 
our  bread  and  butter.  We  know  very  well  that  it 
is  for  our  common  interest  to  get  as  much  money 
into  the  country,  and  to  keep  it  as  long  as  we  can; 
but  you  Scotch  have  a  different  notion. 

BoN  Gaultier, 

A  most  insane  one,  certainly.  Some  of  us  are 
idiots  enough  to  grumble,  because  our  judges  have 
retired  salaries.  My  wish  is,  that  the  venerable 
gentlemen  may  live  as  long  as  Methuselah,  or,  at 
least,  until  they  see  a  different  order  of  things 


established,  which  most  be  when  the  old  Scottish 
spirit  is  fairly  roused. 

O'Mallkt. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  has  not  departed  \ 
Young  ScxyrLAim. 

Who  dares  dream  of  that  ?  So  long  as  MelnMe 
holds  the  heart  of  the  Bruce,  or  Blair-Athole  the 
ashes  of  Dundee,  or  Drybuigh  the  bones  of  Scott, 
I  will  not  believe  that  the  old  country  can  foiget 
her  pristine  greatness.  What  \  when  there  is 
hardly  a  field  that  has  not  drunk  the  bkod  of  out 
ancestors,  all  battling  for  their  ancient  freedom— 
not  a  mountain  that  has  not  seen  the  Ruddy  lion 
stream  free  in  the  winds  of  heaven — not  a  riTsr 
that  has  not  carried  the  red  tidings  of  bafSed  inya- 
sion  to  the  sea — shall  we  permit  our  old  nationality 
to  perish,  and  walk  at  the  heeb  of  England  as 
tamely  as  a  rated  cur?  No,  gentlemen!  I  for  one 
stand  by  the  Union  treaty;  but  I  will  fight  for  it 
against  aggres^on,  word  by  word,  and  clause  by 
clause ;  and  woe,  say  I,  to  the  man  who  violates  it 
in  a  tittle,  be  he  prince,  peer,  or  minister.  Thank 
Grod,  sir,  there  is  yet  a  sting  in  the  leaf  of  the  rag- 
ged thistle! 

Bon  Gaultieiu 

Amen;  and  now  no  more  on't.  Charles,  if  yoa 
will  not  part  with  Smythe's  volume,  read  us  an- 
other stanza  or  two.  It  may  allay  your  excite- 
ment a  little;  and  such  poetry  as  that  is  well  worth 
being  listened  to. 

YOUMO  SOOTLAKD. 

Here  is  the  latter  part  of  ^  The  Loyalist  of  the 
Vend^."  You  are  to  understand  that  young  Henri 
de  la  Rochejaquelein  is  the  speaker : — 


The  King, —  I  saw  the  accursed  cap  on  his  anointed  head; 

And  sool^  sad  scorn,  and  jibe,  and  Jest,  and  mo^ng  words  were  said: 

But  he  took  the  nearest  hand,  and  he  laid  it  on  hia  breast, 

And  he  bade  it  count  the  pulses,  and  bade  it  thence  learn  rest. 

The  Queen,— her  proud  Up  curled  with  scorn  through  all  those  fierce  alarms, 
Till  Santerre  ,came  beside  her  with  the  Dauphin  in  his  arms ; 
Thefif  her  mien  grew  still  and  stately,  though  she  shook  in  every  limb  r 
Her  fear  was  for  her  infant,  her  calmness  was  for  him. 

And  then  and  there  I  swore  Santeire  should  rue  that  bitter  wrong; 
And  then  and  there  I  swore  Santerre  should  learn  my  name  ere  long; 
And  that  this  year  should  Paris  hear  of  the  loyal  hearts  and  true. 
In  the  Vendue,  and  the  Bourbonais,  and  the  woodlands  of  Poiton. 

Now,  swore  I  right  or  swore  I  wrong,  it  is  for  you  to  show. 
For  here  is  the  wiiite  standard,  and  yonder  is  the  foe : — 
And  by  your  aid,  that  oath  I  xnade, — oh,  keep  it  as  your  own, — 
May  yet  restore,  like  Joan  of  yore,  the  Lilies  and  the  Throne. 

Your  pardons.  Sirs, — the  rebel  stirs, — his  vanguard  is  at  hand, 
Let  others  wiU,  let  me  fulfil  what  onlers  yon  oonunand  ; 
What  if  my  years  are  but  nineteen,  oh,  tldnk  what  I  have  seen : 
Oh,  think  of  that  insulted  King,  and  of  that  Hero  Queen. 

Then  follow  me,  where'er  i{  be,  I  make  into  the  foe — 

And  if  I  flinch,  or  fail  one  inch,  then  straightway  strike  me  low ; 

And  if  I  fall,  swear  one  and  all,  ye  ¥rill  avenge  my  loss. 

Now,  Charge !  for  De  la  Bochejaquelein,  for  the  Heart,  and  for  the  Croes  I 


Never  better  ballad  started  from  the  heroic 
forge! 

BoN  Gaultibb. 
Admirable  indeed!      You  must  look  to  your 
.laurels  now,  Charles,  for  this  is  a  formidable  com- 
petitor.    Let  no  man  henceforward  deny  that 
Young  England  has  its  thews  and  sinews. 

0*Mall£t. 
What  the  deuce  is  Young  France  doing  ?     We 


used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  that  scamp,  witii 
his  long  hair  and  bludgeon.    Is  he  extinct  ? 

Bon  Gaultier. 
Not  a  bit  of  him.    He  is  sacri-ing  away  at  do 
allowance  in  the  train  of  Joinville ;  a  veiy  com- 
petent leader,  if  all  accounts  be  true. 

O'Malley. 
I  hope  Abd-el-Kader  will  give  their  jacket*?  s 
sufficient  dusting. 
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Yoimo  Scotland. 
Leare  him  alone  for  that !  Bat  a  second  Yonng 
France  has  arisen.  The  Legitimist  party  is  putting 
forth  its  strength  for  Henry  of  Bordeaux.  The 
next  occupant  of  the' Gallic  throne  will  haye  a 
sharp  tnasle  for  his  seat. 

BoN  Gaultier. 
Z/Empermir  is  a  boned  war-oiy. 

YOUNO  SOOTLAKD. 

Ay>— and  yet  it  seems  almost  a  pity.  The  Grand 
Army,  with  its  gorgeous  staff  of  marshals,  was 
the  greatest  pageant  of  modem  Europe ;  and  the 


man  that  could  sway  them  all  with  a  nod  or  sign, 
must  indeed  hare  been  a  stupendous  character. 
His  name  will  be  long  remembered  from  the  shores 
of  Africa  to  the  snowy  plains  of  Russia. 

BoN  Gaultikr. 

Can  you  not  give  us  something  on  that  subject? 
Yotma  Scotland. 

Nothing  original,  certainly.  However,  if  you 
will  take  a  translation,  I  think  I  could  run  you  off 
a  poem  from  Freiligrath,  a  German  bard  of  no 
mean  stamp.  It  has  some  bearing  upon  the  African 
question : — 


THE  SCHEIK  OF  SINAI  IN  1830. 


**  Lift  me  without  the  tent,  I  8»y, — me  and  my  ottomaii,— 
I'll  see  the  messenger  myself  1    It  is  the  Caravan 

From  Africa,  thou  sayest,  and  they  bring  ns  news  of  war  t 
Draw  me  without  the  tent,  and  qnick  !    i^  at  the  desert  well 
The  freshness  of  the  waters  delights  the  tired  gaielle. 

So  pant  I  for  the  voice  of  him  that  cometh  from  afar  I " 

n. 

The  Scheik  was  lifted  from  his  tent,  and  thus  ontspske  the  Moor  :— 
**  I  saw,  old  Chief,  the  Tricolor  on  Algiers'  topmost  tower — 

Upon  its  battlements  the  silks  of  Lyons  flatter  free. 
Eaeh  morning,  in  the  market-place,  the  muster-drum  Is  beat. 
And  to  the  war-hymn  of  Marseilles,  the  squadrons  pace  the  street. 

The  armament  from  Toulon  sailed :  The  Franks  have  crossed  the  sea. 

IIL 

"  Towards  the  south,  the  columns  march'd  beneath  a  cloudless  sky: 
Their  weapons  glitter'd  in  the  blaze  of  tiie  sun  of  Barbary ; 

And  witii  the  dusty  desert  sand,  their  horses'  manes  were  white. 
The  wQd  marauding  tribes  dispersed  in  terror  of  their  lives; 
They  fled  unto  the  mountains  with  their  children  and  their  wives, 

And  urged  the  clumsy  dromedary  up  the  Atlas'  height. 

IV. 

^  The  Moors  have  ta'en  their  vantage  gxoond,  the  volleys  thander  ft»t 
The  dark  defile  is  biasing  like  a  heated  oven  blast; 

The  lion  hears  the  strange  turmoil,  and  leaves  his  amngled  prey-— 
No  place  was  that  for  him  to  feed  ;  and  thick  and  loud  the  cries, 
Feu  I  Allah  I  Allah  !  En  avant !  in  mingled  discord  rise ; 

The  Franks  have  reached  the  summit — they  have  won  the  victory ! 

V. 

**  With  bristling  steel,  upon  the  top  the  victors  take  their  stand : 
Beneath  their  feet,  with  all  its  towns,  they  see  tiie  promised  land. 

From  Tunis,  even  unto  Fes,  ftom  Atlas  to  the  seas, 
The  cavaliers  alight  to  gaae;  and  gaze  ftill  well  they  may. 
When  countless  minarets  stand  up  so  solemnly  and  gray. 

Amidst  the  dark  green  masses  of  the  flowering  m^tle  trees. 

VI. 

**  The  almond  blossoms  in  the  vale;  the  aloe  from  the  rock 

Throws  out  its  long  and  prickly  leaTCS,  nor  dreads  the  tempest's  shock : 

A  blessed  land,  I  ween,  is  tiilat,  thoogh  luckless  Is  its  Bey. 
There  lies  the  sea — beyond  lies  France  I    Her  banners  in  the  air 
Float  proudly  and  triumphantly — a  salvo  I  come,  prepare  ! 

And  loud  and  long  the  mountains  rang  with  that  glad  artillery." 

VH. 

^  'Tie  they  t "  exclaimed  the  aged  Scheik.    « I've  battled  by  their  side  — 
/  fonght  beneath  the  Pyramids  I  that  day  of  deathless  pride. 

Red  as  thy  turban.  Moor,  that  eve,  was  every  creek  in  Nile  I 
But  tell  me — **  and  he  griped  his  hand — ^  their  Sultaun.    Stranger,  say- 
Uis  form— his  fitce — h&  posture,  man !    Thou  saw'st  him  in  the  fray  % 

His  eye — what  wore  he ! "    But  tiie  Moor  sought  in  his  vest  awhile. 

vm. 

^  Their  Sultaun,  Scheik,  remains  at  home  within  his  palace  walls : 
He  sends  a  Pasha  in  his  stead  to  brave  the  bolts  and  balls. 

He  was  not  there.    An  Aga  burst  for  him  through  Atlas'  hold. 
Yet  I  can  show  thee  somewl^t  too.   A  Prankish  Cavalier 
Told  me  his  efilgy  was  stamped  upon  this  medal  here — 

He  gare  it  me  vrith  others  for  an  Arab  steed  I  sold." 
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IX. 

The  old  maa  took  the  golden  coin :  looked  rteadfiuily  awhile, 
If  that  could  be  theSiUtaan,  whbra^  from  the  banks  of  Nile, 

He  guided  o'er  the  desert  path—then  sighed  and  thns  spake  he — 
*  Tis  not  his  eje — ^'tis  not  hia  brow — another  ftiee  is  there, 
I  neier  saw  this  man  before — ^his  head  is  like  a  pear  I 

Take  back  thy  medal,  Hoor — ^'tis  not  that  which  I  hoped  to  see." 


O^BCallvt. 
Charley,  you're  a  regular  tramp  I 

YOUNO  SOOTIAND. 

I  anu  Tdl  me  tomeihing  new.  Can't  yon  give 
tifl  a  yam  or  two  about  your  exploits  in  the  Legion  ? 
Faith,  O'Malley,  yon  must  bare  a  strong  hankering 
after  the  Peninsula,  to  venture  at  your  age  upon  a 
campaign  with  the  chosen  children  of  Newgate. 

0*Malley. 
Hang  them — rogues  all  I     I'll  ^ve  you  some- 
thing better.    When  I  was  at  the  taking  of  Ciudad 
Bod— 

YouNo  Scotland. 
Bon? 

Bon  Gaultixb. 
Well,  Charles? 

YoUNO  SootXAND. 

Don't  you  think  another  bottle? 

Bon  Gaultier. 

Decidedly,  (caUs  down  the  weUrhoU,)  BTPher- 
son,  more  wine,  and  look  sharp. 

Thanb.    (^tubtufi) 

Oo  ay.  She  kens.  {EnUrM  mutterinp.)  Tat 
tamned  Sidier  rcy^  as  if  she  was  Ian  dhu  nan  Catk 
hersell— -tat  is,  plack  Shon  of  ta  patties.  She  canna 
stamack  her  ava ! 

O'Malley. 

What  is  that  savage  muttering  ? 

BoN  Gaultier. 

Merely  his  delight  at  seeing  you  here  still, 
O'Malley.    But  I  beg  pardon — ^we  interrupt  you. 

O'Mallbt. 

As  I  was  saying— When  I  was  at  the  taking 
of— 

Young  Scotland. 

Ah  now,  my  dear  fellow !  do  tell  us  something 
about  the  Legion.  Confound  the  Old  Peninsular 
exploits.  What  between  Captain  Hamilton  and 
Colonel  Napier  and  the  squadron  of  military  quiU- 
drivers,  who  have  spoiled  more  foolscap  than  cart- 
ridge wrappers,  we  know  every  inch  of  the  cam- 
paigning ground  from  Torres  Vedras  to  the  Pyren- 
nees.  No,  captain !  Give  us  something  freeh. 
You  were  one  of  those  who  drew  tiie  swMd  with 
Evans,  and  gathered,  if  not  laurels,  at  least  a 
change  of  linen,  with  the  Westminster  heroes,  from 
the  verdant  hedgerows  of  Spain.  Surely  there 
must  be  something  worth  remembrance  in  such  a 
chivalrous  crusade. 

CMallet. 

Faith,  Charley,  as  to  linen,  there  was  as  little  of 
that  as  an  elderly  gentleman  could  desire.  Happy 
was  the  man  amongst  us  who  saved  his  own  Britidi 
shirts^  without  wasting  frnitlefls  efforts  in  pursuit 
of  the  Lusitanian  tweel.  It  was  a  devilifth  bad 
business,  I  can  tell  you.  Only  conceive  my  dis- 
gust, when,  instead  of  commanding  a  company  of 
Herculean  heroes,  I  found  myself  degraded  into 
the  leader  of  the  most  villanous  pack  of  rogues 
that  ever  were  swept  from  the  assizes  I 


BoN  GAULmtR. 

Were  they  really  so  bad  ? 

O'Mallet. 

Banfngton  was  a  joke  to  my  seijeant.  Before 
he  was  enlisted  a  fortnight  he  had  pawned  the 
regimental  colours  for  a  quart  of  gin,  and  picked 
my  pocket  twice  upon  parade.  It  was  no  use 
tying  him  up  to  the  halberts,  for  every  one  of  the 
drummers  was  under  sentence  of  transportation, 
and  treated  the  back  of  their  ancient  pal  as  tenderiy 
as  if  it  had  been  their  own.  The  only  tune  under 
which  they  would  advance  to  action  was  the 
**  Rogue's  March  ;**  and  we  were  obliged  to  remind 
them  that  they  lay  under  the  eye  of  the  London 
police,  before  a  single  dummy-hunter  would  mas- 
ticate the  butt  end  of  a  cartridge. 

Yoitng  Scotlaiid. 

How  did  they  behave  in  battle  ? 

O'BCallby. 

Tolerably  well  when  we  got  them  behind  the 
shelter  of  a  vineyard  wall.  The  squadron  of  the 
Seven  Dials  were  very  decent  marksmen,  and 
picked  off  any  Carlist  officer  who  seemed  to  have 
a  watch,  with  really  creditable  precinon.  I  had 
the  command  for  some  time  of  the  Ninth  Poltroons. 
They  were  splendid  foragers — first-rate  fellows  at 
the  clearing  of  a  farm-house,  or  the  expiscation  of 
a  hen-roost.  I  have  seen  them,  too,  make  veiy 
fair  strippage  after  a  skirmish,  and  conduct  a 
retreat  with  singular  intrepidity.  They  fought 
upon  the  system  of  the  ancients ; — ^the  true  heroic 
principle.  Sportsmen,  too^  to  a  man  1  Always 
shot  flying.  Lord  bless  you  I  the  British  Dk>- 
mede  had  no  personal  quarrel  with  the  Penin- 
sular Glaucus.  He  by  no  means  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  not  he ;  he  merely  entertained  a  Homeric 
passion  for  his  golden  armour ;  and,  if  that  could 
not  be  compassed  by  stealth,  (fair  dealing  was  out 
of  the  questi<m,)  he  hesitated  not  to  send  a  bullet 
through  your  Don,  and  possess  himself  lawfollv 
of  his  spoils.  What  the  deuce  would  you  have 
more?    Hector  did  precisely  the  same ! 

Bon  Gaultzsr. 

A  very  aensible  reflection ! 

O'Mallbt. 

Catch  one  of  the  Ninth  exposing  his  carcass 
for  nothing  I  I  tried  at  first  to  rouse  them  with  a 
few  remarks  about  glory,  freedom,  and  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  iJthough  the  eyes 
of  the  Whitechapd  warriors  were  rigidly  directed 
towards  the  left^  every  warlike  tongue  was  know- 
ingly insinuated  into  the  dexter  cheek.  After 
that,  I  suited  my  language  to  my  audience,  and  by 
persuading  them  that  every  Carlist  carried  a 
rouleau  in  his  haversack,  we  managed  to  do  toler- 
able execution. 

Young  Scotlanu. 

Did  you  remain  long  with  this  interesting  coips  ? 

O'Malley. 

As  short  a  time  as  fcssible.    No  sooner  bad  my 
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last  pair  of  stockings  disappeared,  —  I  own  to 
some  donbts  about  the  probity  of  the  Ensign  — 
than  I  exchanged  into  the  Black  Scnlkers^  a  fine 
cavaliy  i^^ent^  which  made  war  principallj 
upon  its  own  account.  We  were  not  yery  parti- 
cular as  to  the  politics  of  the  natives.  A  Spaniard, 
you  knowy  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  — **  so  we 
resolved  ourselves  into  a  sort  of  aimed  neutrality, 
and  never  harmed  any  body,  unless  he  refused  the 
key  of  the  wine  oeUar.  Thatf  you  know,  was 
equivalent  to  an  admission  of  treason ;  for  where 
else  would  a  man  in  his  senses  conceal  a  secret  dis- 
patch ?  Many  is  the  cask  we  have  emptied  to  the 
bottom  in  order  to  bring  those  hidden  secrets  to 
light,  and  many  a  jovi^  night  we  used  to  have 
with  the  Padr^  who  in  my  opinibn  did  not  care 
a  copper  whether  Carlist  or  ChrisUno  had  the 
uppermost.  Tom  Burke^  who  was  our  Major, 
managed  things  admirably.  He  was  as  drunk  as 
a  fish  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  yet  took 
such  care  of  his  men,  that  not  a  soul  of  tiiem  was 
sacrificed  in  battle. 

BoN  Gaultieb. 

A  jadicioTis  commander  indeed ! 

(yMALLBV. 

Was  he  not  ?  We  never  stormed  any  thing  ex- 
cept a  convent,  and  even  then  we  behaved  ourselves 
like  gentlemen.  The  government  were  not  un- 
grateful. Tom  is  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Saiwo^-qwrpeut* 

BoN  GAinurilfR. 
He  beuB  his  honours  meekly. 

O'Mallby. 

Very.  Well,  thank  Heaven  Vm  done  with  cam- 
paigning. It's  all  very  nice  for  lads  like  you, 
but  an  old  soldier  needs  repose  when  his  way  of 
life  is  faUing  into  the  autumnal  leaf.  Charles, 
what's  that  you're  after  ? 

Young  Sootiand* 
Seratohing  down  the  heads  of  a  lay,  ^  I  learned 
of  one,  I  talked  withaL"  Shall  I  sing  it  to  you? 
It  will  do  fiunously  for  a  chapter  in  your  next 
serial — say — **  A  Night  with  the  Ninth,  or  Heavy 
Marauders/'  or  something  equally  alliterative  and 
alhiring. 


THE  LAY  01*  tttfi  LEGION. 

When  1  was  in  the  Legion 

A  short  time  ago, 
We  went  the  pace  as  pleasantly 

As  ever  yon  did  know  : 
The  cares  of  life  and  warlike  strife 

Were  all,  I  ween,  forgot, 
As  we  walked  into  the  Sherry  casks. 

And  never  paid  a  shot, 
For  we  bold  lads  of  Evans' 

Went  roving  with  the  moon  — 
Okt  Spain  was  made  for  the  Newgate  blade, 

And  for  the  stout  Poltroon  1 

We  wonldnH  stand  no  drilling, 

Oh,  that  was  all  my  eye, 
But  did  exactly  as  we  pleased, 

And  kept  onr  powder  dry. 
We  always  fired,  when  'twas  required. 

Behind  a  vineyard  fenee  : 
Bat  as  for  open  out-aad-thrust. 

We'd  rather  too  mnch  sense. 
For  we  hold  lads  of  Evans' 

Marched  to  another  tnne, 
Aad  ''right  about !"  was  stiU  the  shouit 

That  moved  the  stout  Poltroon  1 

How  jolly  looked  the  Convent ! 

And,  blow  me,  what  a  din 
The  nnns  and  Lady  Abbess  made. 

As  we  came  thundering  in  1 
What  sereams  and  squalls  rung  through  the  walls, 

'Twas  like  to  deafen  me. 
When  our  C^>tain  took  his  helmet  off. 

And  begged  the  oellar  key  i 
Then  we  bold  lads  of  Evans' 

Got  tipsy  very  soon, — 
And  if  the  brave  will  misbehave, 

Why  not  a  stout  Poltroon  % 

0  me,  that  glorious  Legion  ! 
If  I  were  there  again, 

1  would  not  leave  an  ounce  of  plate 
In  any  house  in  ^ain. 

I'd  &ke  away,  the  livelong  day. 

And  drink  till  all  was  blue  ; 
For  a  happier  life  I  could  not  lead, 

No  more,  my  lads,  could  you, 
Than  to  be  a  boy  of  Evans*, 
No  milk-and-water  spoon, 
And  crack  the  flasks  and  drain  the  casks 
Like  a  regular  Poltroon  1 

BoN  Gatti/tier. 
Hold  hard,  Charles.  I  would  not  listen  tr  y  another 
line,  though  ApoUo  himself  were  the  si*  Qger ;  for 
here  comes  the  Thane  with  the  strawlwr  fries. 

(OmeroF,  excitement.) 


OCCASIONAL  STANZAS* 

ADDRBSSIID  TO  A  DYING  PAVOURITAk 


Pooa,8Qflbring  wreteh !  whom  years  of  lote 
Have  linked  so  closely  to  my  hearty 

Wovds  cannot  tell  what  pain  it  is 
To  thukk  we  must  for  ever  parti 

Thy  many  fond,  endearing  ways 

Alas  1  I  never  more  shaJl  see ; 
Again,  o'eijoyed  at  my  return, 

Thou  It  never  run  to  weloome  me* 

Tis  done  ;  that  beatmg  heart  is  still ; 

Would  that  I  could  its  pulse  restore  I 
The  painfhl  struggle  now  is  past, 

And  all  thy  sprntive  gambols  o'er. 

But  siffl  I  hare  one  comfort  left, 
Tosvetbmoiathlshoiirof  woe ; 


The  thought  that  ndw,  though  ^ost  to  me. 
No  fhrther  suff'ring  thou  cs  n'st  know. 

That  stretched  upon  thy  eartf  jy  bed 

Thon^t  deep,  the  worm's  unconscious  guest  :- 
Oh !  if  a  sigh  would  bring  f  bee  back. 

That  sij^  should  sternly  bereprest. 

Yet  if  there  be^  as  we  believe. 
Beyond  the  grave  sot  ne  happier  shore, 

Where  those  who  loved  on  earth  shall  meet 
In  sweet  oompanionsh  ip  once  more : 

Oh !  then,  perhaps,  in  th  at  blest  place. 

From  every  earthly  sarrow  ft«e. 
Again  my  dumb  companiton  here 

Shall  turn  his  fond  xeg^  vrds  on  me. 

SwTlfTSIf  JSBTt^ 
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ME  EARTH-STOPPER. 

6T  JOHN  HILL.%  AUTHOR  OF  '^  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  QENTLEHAN/'  &C, 

''  When  all  alond  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  eonghing  drowns  the  paraon^s  ntw. 

And  birds  sit  breeding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian*8  nose  looks  red  and  raw, 

When  roasted  crabs  hiBS  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  lings  the  staring  owl/* 


The  winter  wind  swept  through  brake  and 
briar,  and  hummed  through  the  dry  and  leafless 
branches  of  the  wood^  and  rattled  against  rickety 
casements,  and  thundered  at  closed  doors  and 
windows  in  yery  madness  to  the  denial  of  his  ad- 
mission. Now,  he  roared  like  some  goaded  beast, 
and  then  whistled  and  shrieked  as  he  rushed  along 
o'er  moor  and  mead,  hill-top  and  vale,  as  if  tilting 
in  hb  anger  with  eyerj  thing  in  his  path — from 
the  withered  leaf,  whirled  from  its  lurking  comer, 
to  the  brave  old  oak  clad  with  ivy-green  of  a  cen- 
tury's growth. 

**  It's  a  wild  night,  a  very  wild  night,''  said 
Harry  Ranton,  the  Earth-stopper,  to  his  wife,  as 
they  sat  in  the  snug,  cozy  room  in  their  little  cot- 
tage, listening  to  the  gale  without. 

^*  Ay,  lad,  it  is,"  she  replied,  checking  the 
whir-r-r  of  her  spinning-wheel,  to  add  another 
yule-log  on  the  hearth.  *^  Ay,  lad,  it  is,"  repeated 
she ;  **  but  there's  one  comfort,  ye  need  not  care 
for  its  wildness.  I'll  get  ye  a  pipe,  and  ilagon  of 
the  best." 

^  Not  now,  lass,  not  now,"  rejoined  he,  pushing 
his  chair  backwards.  **  I'll  take  a  pull  at  them 
upon  my  return." 

"  Return ! "  exclaimed  his  wife.  "  Surely  ye're 
not  going  out  in  such  a  night  as  this.  It  is'nt  fit 
that  a  dog  should  stir  from  the  roof." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Lucy,"  returned  the  Earth-stop- 
per. "  That  may  be,  however,  no  reason  that  a  man 
shouldn't.  I  must  close,"  continued  he,  ^*  a  dozen 
open  earths  afore  the  sun  peeps." 

*^  But  there  can  be  no  hunting  to-morrow, 
Harry,"  expostulated  his  wife. 

"  Why  not?"  said  he.  "  There's  not  frost  enough 
to  glaze  a  puddle,  and  you  don't  suppose  that  a 
capful  of  wind  would  stop  'em." 

"  I  suppose  not,  Harry,"  replied  she  ;  "  more's 
the  pity.  For  I  feel  it  go  hard  with  me  that  you 
should  be  forced  from  your  fireside  in  such  rough 
weather  as  this,  and  at  such  an  untimely  hour." 

"  Pish,  good  woman!"  rejoined  the  hardy  Earth- 
stopper.     "  Of  what  am  I  to  be  afeard  ? " 

No  other  answer  was  given  but  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  scarcely  audible  sigh,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  "  gude- wife  "  were  turned  to  the  rafters 
of  the  roof,  upon  which  were  hung  sides  of  bacon 
and  a  goodly  array  of  dainty  hams. 

"  I  believe,"  resumed  the  Earth-stopper,  rbing 
from  his  chair,  and  commencing  preparations  for 
his  unenviable  excursion,  "  I  believe,"  repeated 
he,  with  a  smile,  "  that  ye're  thinking  of  fays  and 
will-o'-the-wisps,  and  corpse-candles,  and  suchlike 
prattle  of  the  gossips." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be,"  replied  his  wife,  in  a 


truly  mysterious  tone  and  manner,  ^'  and  perlups 
I  mayn't  be." 

'*  No  one  can  gainsay  the  truth  o'  that,"  rejoin- 
ed Harry,  drawing  a  red  woollen  night-cap  over 
his  ears,  and  surmounting  it  with  a  cap  made  of 
the  warm  skin  of  an  otter. 

'^  I  think  whatl  think,"  added  she,  in  a  voice  that 
almost  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  solemnity ;  ^  and  1 
don't  always  tell  other  folk  my  thoughts." 

^  And  a  good  plan,  too,  Lucy,"  returned  the 
Earth-stopper ;  "  and  one  that  might  be  followed 
by  most  of  our  neighbours  to  their  good,"  con- 
tinued he,  folding  himself  in  two  or  three  layers  of 
thick  jackets,  and  finishing  his  toilet  by  incasing 
his  feet  and  legs  in  a  pair  of  huge  jack  boots. 

''  Have  ye  to  go  far,  lad  ? "  inquired  she,  with 
deep  solicitation,  as  she  untwined  a  kerchief  from 
her  bosom,  and  twisted  it  carefully  round  his  neck 
and  chin. 

''  To  Arlington  gorse,"  he  replied,  shouldering 
a  pick-axe  and  a  couple  of  spades. 

"  To  Arlington  gorse ! "  repeated  his  wife. 
«  Why,  that's  where " 

**  No  matter  what,"  interrupted  Harry,  lighting 
the  candle  in  his  horn  lantern,  and  striding  to- 
wards the  door.  "  I  hope  to  be  back  in  three  hours 
at  farthest." 

"  Pray  God  be  willing !  "  fervently  ejaculated 
she,  as  Uie  door  closed  upon  his  heel ;  and  the  sen- 
tence was  repeated  until  the  sound  of  his  retreating 
footstep  fell  in  vacancy  upon  her  ear,  and,  perhaps, 
for  some  seconds  afterwards. 

Harry  Ranton,  the  Earth-stopper,  was  one  of 
the  many  retainers  of  Sir  Gilbert  Speiman,  the 
rich  and  sporting  baronet  of  Harcourt  Hall ;  and, 
although  holding  but  an  inferior  rank  in  the 
establishment,  there  were  but  few,  perhaps  none, 
who  were  held  in  higher  estimation  by  a  kind- 
hearted  master,  than  the  humble  Earth-stopper. 
To  this  office  was  combined  that  of  trapper,  and 
general  destroyer  of  the  numerous  tribes,  with 
whetted  appetites  and  vigilant  senses,  ever  readj 
for  the  destruction  of  game  in  all  its  varieties; 
and,  since  a  gin  had  been  constructed,  perchance 
there  had  never  been  a  more  determined  pnisoit 
to  their  extermination,  than  the  one  in  which 
Harry  Ranton  was  engaged,  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, the  year  through,  from  the  coming  of  the  ea^ 
liest  and  fairest  blossoms  in  spring,  to  the  ripening 
of  the  mistletoe  berry  in  ficosty  winter. 

It  is  an  old  saw,  that  '^  That  which  eveiy  hody 
says  must  be  true ;"  and  as  it  was  admitted,  with- 
out an  exception,  that  Harry  Ranton  was  an  honest, 
worthy  fellow,  it  is  but  common  justice  not  to 
question  the  truth  of  his  proverbial  character. 
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With  a  fiiie,  athletic,  aud  muscular  frame,  he  pos- 
sessed a  frankness  and  generosity  of  disposition ; 
and,  as  yet,  time  had  not  weakened  or  impaired 
the  one,  neither  had  care  nor  misfortune  cramped 
or  bruised  the  other.  Far  and  wide,  the  Earth- 
stopper  was  an  object  of  general  admiration ;  and 
although  much  surprise  was  occasioned  by  the 
successful  pressure  of  his  suit  with  Lucy  Long, 
the  pretty  dairy-maid  at  the  hall,  some  five  years 
ago,  the  even  tenure  of  his  way  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted since  then  by  babbling  reports^  fiying 
surmises,  whispered  doubts,  or  ominous  prognosti- 
cations. All  had  been  silenced  by  the  practical 
and  convincing  proofs  of  time ;  and  those  who  had, 
from  jealousy  or  envy,  been  foremost  in  expressing 
the  dubious  tendency  of  the  result  of  HaTr3r's  al- 
liance with  Lucy,  and  affirmed  the  evils  in  pickle 
in  those  too  general  terms,  ^'  Well,  well !  we  shall 
see !  '*  had  now  been  shown. 

Upon  the  Earth-stopper's  gaining  some  twenty 
paces  from  his  cottage-door,  he  turned  and  glanced 
at  the  window,  through  which  the  bright,  cheerful 
rays  from  the  crackling  logs  were  streaming ;  and 
if  a  wish  sprung  from  his  heart,  like  a  bubble  to 
the  surface  of  a  brook  when  a  pebble  sinks  in  it, 
that  he  might  return  to  his  hearth,  where  there 
was  ever  a  kind  look  and  word  of  welcome,  quickly, 
it  was  but  a  very  natural  one,  considering  the 
dreary  aspect  of  the  night.  The  howling  wind  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished,  in  force,  and  dark 
heavy  masses  of  doiids  flew,  and  scudded  before  it 
like  floating  gossamer.  A  stinging  sleet  fell  occa- 
sionally, followed  by  laige  drops  of  rain,  drifting 
against  the  unprotected  features  of  the  Earth-stopper 
with  the  chilly  influence  of  ice-flakes.  Not  a  star 
was  visible :  all  was  cheerless,  dark,  cold,  and  de- 
solate. 

Harry  tried  to  whistle ;  but  the  boisterous  wind, 
as  if  jealous  of  a  rival,  piped  so  loud,  long,  and 
shriU,  drowning  the  notes  so  eflectually,  that  every 
one  sunk  soundless  upon  his  lip. 

^  Well,"  said  the  Earth-stopper  to  himself, 
'^  since  you  will  have  it  all  your  own  way,  e'en 
ye  must." 

Without  again  making  an  attempt  to  cheer  his 
gloomy  road,  Harry  continued  onwards  through 
dyke  and  dell,  copse,  grove,  and  covert,  with  no 
other  sounds  breaking  upon  his  ear  save  the  roar 
of  the  gale,  the  occasional  bay  of  the  watch-dog, 
and  the  screech  of  the  owl,  as  she  flapped  her 
broad  wing  in  the  wintry  blast. 

After  a  long,  weary  trudge,  Arlington  gorse  was 
gained ;  and  as  the  Earth-stopper  prepared  to  enter 
the  thicket  of  prickly  fdrze,  he  heard  the  loud, 
sharp  bark  of  a  fox. 

^Ho,  ho,  Charley!"  said  he,  in  a  triumphant 
whisper,  **  you're  not  far  from  your  kennel  to- 
night, but  111  take  care  to  stop — " 

** Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Harry  Ranton  s  blood  stopped  in  its  course,  as 
if  a  flood-gate  had  been  closed  suddenly  upon  his 
heart. 

«Ha,ha,ha!" 

If  oyer  there  was  a  loud,  clear,  distinct,  and  po- 
sitive langh  heard  from  human  lips,  this  was  one ; 
iind  if  A  remote  shadow  of  doubt  was  raised  in  tb^ 


mind  of  the  Earth-stopper  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  hearing,  the  repetition  of  the  sound  entirely 
dispelled  it. 

''  A  laugh  from  the  middle  of  Arlington  gorse," 
muttered  Harry,  while  a  few  large  drops  of  cold 
clammy  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead.  **  It 
isn't  a  spot  exactly  to  laugh  in." 

No ;  Arlington  thicket  was  not  an  appropriate 
place  for  mirth.  It  had  been  the  scene,  in  days 
gone  by,  of  blood  and  cruel  violence ;  and  but  few 
of  the  most  hardy  would  venture  within  its  pre- 
cincts, even  in  the  daylight,  and  no  one,  except  the 
Earth-stopper,  ever  approached  it  when  the  sun 
was  down.  It  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all, 
and  never  mentioned  but  with  a  shudder. 

For  some  minutes  Harry  stood,  with  a  palpitat- 
ing heart,  and  wavering  resolution.  Inclination 
led  him  to  turn  upon  his  heel,  and  to  retrace  his 
footsteps ;  but  duty  to  his  master  urged  him  for* 
wards  despite  of  his  natural  fears. 

**  I've  done  no  harm  to  any  body,"  was  the 
Earth-stopper's  silent  and  secret  consolation  to  him- 
self **  and  he  that  has  done  no  hann  needn't  ex- 
pect any.    I'll  close  the  earths  if  the  dev — " 

«  Ha,  ha,  ha  T 

Harry's  sentence  was  abruptly  brought  to  a 
close.  Again  the  laugh  rang  loudly  from  the  gorse, 
and  echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  a  hundred  tongues 
responded  to  the  hollow  emjyty  voice  from  the 
accursed  thicket. 

The  Earth-stopper's  tongue  became  as  parched 
and  dry  as  if  a  raging  fever  had  been  sapping  his 
blood  for  many  a  long  and  weary  day,  and  his 
teeth  chattered,  and  his  stalwart  limbs  bent  and 
shook  like  some  puny  child's. 

*^  It's  more  than  I  can  make  out,"  he  muttered. 
"  Just,  too,  from  the  very  place  where  they  say  it 
was  done.  'Tis  very  strange,"  continued  he,  com- 
muning with  himself ;  **  I  never,  till  now,  believed 
their  tsdk ;  but  there's  no  doubting  one's  own  ears." 

There  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the  gale.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  rough,  burly  wind  was  stilled,  and  not 
even  the  rustle  of  a  bough  or  twig  broke  the  brief, 
but  perfect  reign  of  silence.  During  this,  the 
Earth-stopper  strained  his  ears  to  catch  any  sound 
that  might  either  confirm  or  dispel  his  terror ; 
but  nothing  but  the  beating  and  throbbing  of  his 
own  heart  led  him  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
cause  for  fear. 

Now  there  was  a  humming  roar,  and  the  trees 
bent  and  the  giant  limbs  of  the  sturdy  old  oaks 
yielded  to  the  breath  of  the  storm  like  green  rushes 
to  the  breeze*  On,  on  he  vrent,  the  brave  bold 
storm!  breasting  and  facing  all  tilings  in  his 
course.  At  one  fell  swoop-— crash,  and  down 
topples  a  towering  elm  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it 
had  been  a  dried  and  hollow  reed.  Ha,  ha !  on, 
on  he  went,  the  brave,  bold  storm  !  The  time- 
worn  ruin  next  he  seeks,  and  that  which  crumb- 
ling ages  have  not  accomplished,  he  hurls  to 
destruction  in  a  moment.  Ha,  ha!  on,  on  he 
went,  the  brave  bold  storm !  Now  he  strips  the 
moss-grown  thatch  from  the  cottager's  roof,  and 
scatters  it  wide  and  far,  and  roa/n  with  glee  as  he 
hurries  on,  for  ruin  to  others  is  fun  to  him.  Ha, 
ha  I  on,  on  he  went,  the  brave,  bold  storm !     The 
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high  and  the  low,  tiie  cedar  top  and  the  smalleBt 
thing  rearing  iteidf  above  the  level  of  the  earth, 
are  all  the  same  to  him.  One  and  all  feel  hiB  lusty 
blow,  and  he  deals  alike  with  each.  Ha,  ha  I  on, 
on  he  went,  the  brave,  bold  storm !  But  tiiere  is 
nothing  now  but  snow-crested  biUows  to  wage  his 
mthless  war  with.  Far,  far  at  sea  he  awaeeps 
leagues  and  leagues  away,  and  tosses  the  moun- 
tains of  waters  to  the  clouds,  and  ducks  them  down 
again  fittthoms  and  fitthoms  deep.  A  ship !  May 
Heaven  deal  mercifully  with  it  I  But  'tis  doomed^ 
and  man  may  not  question  why!  One  savage 
wrestle  with  the  gallant  bark-^  shriek,  a  kmd, 
long,  piercing  shriek,  and  then  not  a  vestige  re- 
mains of  that  which  seemed  ^to  walk  the  waters 
like  a  tiling  of  life."  Ha,  ha!  on,onhewent^the 
brave,  bold  storm  I 

After  a  long  silent  pause,  and  the  wind  had 
greatly  abated,  the  Earth-stopper  summoned  suffi- 
cient resolution  to  wend  his  way  slowly  and 
cautiously  towards  the  dreaded  spot.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  he  did  this  with  a  strangely  flutter* 
ing  pulse,  and  yet  his  purpose  was  fixed  now,  and 
if  the  dreaded  Uugh  had  been  rattled  close  to  his 
ear,  still  he  woidd  have  gained  the  bent  of  his 
journey. 

^  It  is  somewhere  here,"  said  he  aloud,  taking 
a  look  with  his  lantern,  and  peering  about  the 
roots  of  a  stunted  pollard  overhanging  a  small  but 
deep  gravel-pit.  ^  Ah  !*  oontinnied  he  seeing  tiie 
anticipated  earth,  ^  here  it  is.'' 

Desirous  of  quickly  accompUshing  his  work, 
the  £arth<>stopper  8  pickaxe  and  spade  soon  clicked 
among  the  pebbles,  and  he  began  to  make  good 
progress  towards  effectually  closing  sly  reynard's 
retreat,  when  the  solitary  and  dodl  light  of  his 
lantern  became  suddenly  extinguished. 

As  if  a  bullet  had  crashed  through  his  heart, 
Harry  leaped  high  from  the  ground,  and  fell 
sprawling  into  a  neighbouring  dump  of  furze. 

^  Who's  there  1"  he  stammered,  <<  Who's  there?" 
and  his  brain  swam  with  fright  as  he  lelt  hot 
breath  steaming  into  his  face,  so  dose,  so  veiy 
close,  that  the  lips  all  but  touched  his.  **  Keep 
oiF,*'  cried  he  in  a  husky  voice,  ^<  Keep  off,"  and  his 
senses  reeled  to  hear  something  dancing  round  and 
about  bim^  as  if  in  fiendish  glee  at  his  torror,  and 
ever  and  anon  to  stop  and  pufi^  into  his  jaws  the 
same  glowing,  fiery  breath. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  these  repeated  attacks, 
the  Earth-stopper,  at  length,  with  reckless  fury, 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  made  a  sweeping  blow 
with  his  trusty  spade  at  his  secret,  and,  as  he  re- 
ligiously believed,  unearthly  enemy.  If  the  spade 
struck  the  object,  however,  against  whom  it  was 
directed,  by  well-girt  thews  and  sinews,  it  passed 
through  it  with  no  more  impediment  than  if  con- 
structed of  thin  transparent  air.  Again,  and  again 
the  weapon  whirled  round  and  about  him,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  vent  its  force  upon  save  the 
wind  which  it  deaved.  After  many  vigorous 
efforts  to  reach  his  dread  persecutor,  tb,e  Earth- 
stopper  ended  the  useless  assault,  and  listened  for 
his  **  whereabout"  with  increasing  terror.  Within 
a  few  feet  he  heard  the  furze  rustic  and  crack  in 
*^i6  rear,  and  upon  turning  quickly  to  this  quarter 


the  sound  came  from  exactly  an  opposite  direction. 
In  short,  let  him  alter  his  position  as  quicldy  as  he 
mighty  tiie  terrifying  proof  of  tiie  dose  proximity 
of  the  cause  of  Ids  fright  was  ever  at  his  heels. 

^  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  V*  excMnied  the 
almost  demented  Earthp^topper.  ^  I  fed  a  gone 
kitten!  Who  or  what  are  yeT  he  hallooed  in  a 
voice  whAok  sounded  moie  lUce  tiie  piping  of  Bome 
dd  peevish  woman  than  the  deep4oned  one  of 
Harry  Raaton,  ^  And  what  do  ye  want  with 
me?" 

To  thii^  however,  there  was  no  ref^y,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  noise  ceased.  Bat  no  sooner  did 
the  4inha]^y  Earth-stopper  move  a  siqgle  footstep 
than  the  creature,  or  thing,  of  air  or  ^  earth,  or 
of  regions  imdertiie  earth,  danced  and  flitted  round 
and  about  him  with  redoubled  eneigy. 

He  could  bear  tins  no  longer.  Tenor  winged 
his  heels,  and  away  he  rudied  through  'the  frirze 
with  the  (^eed  of  light.  Not  five  paces  had  been 
gained  when  a  sturdy  old  bndi  refosed  to  yidd  to 
his  course,  and  it  hurled  him  back  witii  a  force 
that  sent  him  staggering  to  the  ground,  llien 
again  his  pursuer  skipped  dose  to  his  £sce  and 
sent  his  hot  and-*as  it  smelt  to  Harry — ^brimstone 
breath  into  his  cheeks  with  triumphant  ddighi. 
In  a  moment  the  Earth-stopper  was  upon  his  feet 
again,  and  on  he  swept  witii  a  speed  never  sur- 
passed by  the  swiftest  of  foot.  Desperatimi  spurred 
him  on,  and  like  a  meteor  he  streaked  away  o'er 
heath  and  moor,  hill  and  vale,  towards  his  home, 
like  a  spent  stag  to  the  thicket^  and  the  gallant 
hounds  dose  upon  his  haunch. 

The  wind  was  now  dying  away.  In  fitful  gusts 
it  went  and  came,  and  the  dou^  scudded  past  in 
broken  masses,  permitting  the  stars  to  glimmer 
occadondly  between  them,  and  throw  an  uncertain 
light  upon  the  earth.  But  the  deet  fdl  thicker, 
and  although  Harry  turned  his  head,  from  time 
to  time,  to  get  a  gluice  at  the  form  of  his  pursuer, 
he  was  unable,  from  the  drifting  snow  and  the 
short  glimpses  of  stariigfat,  to  learn  in  wliat  shape 
the  fiend,  or  erprite,  or  ghost,  or  fay  was  thus  driv- 
ing him  along. 

« If  ever  there  was  a  miserable  sinnw,"  thought 
Hany,  **  I'm  one  at  this  moment.  May  Heaven 
be  merciful  to  all  mankind,  but  to  me  in  particu- 
lar!" 

Such  was  the  sincere  petition  muttered  to  Heaven 
by  the  breathless  and  persecuted  Earth-stopper,  ss 
he  continued  his  rapid  run  in  the  vain  hope  of  out- 
stripping his  relentless  pursuer. 

Mile  after  nule  was  scoured,  and  still  Hany 
heard  the  same  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  as  an  edio 
to  his  footfiiU,  and  never  once  did  it  cease  to  beat 
withinsome  three  or  four  paces  of  his  own.  It  was 
a  most  foarful,  horrifying  race,  and,  perhaps^  none 
can  imagine  the  diead  witii  whidi  the  fieemg 
Earth-stopper  was  inspired,  unless  they  may  have 
fimded,  on  some  occadon,  that  the  devil  was  dose 
at  their  beds. 

Yes,  there  it  is  at  last.  A  bright,  cheerful  laj 
of  light  is  streaming  through  the  latticed  window. 
A  few  more  swift  and  long  strides,  Harry,  and  the 
goal  will  be  reached.  The  cheering  sight  gsve 
fresh  energy  to  his  now  exhausted  limbs,  aad> 
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boanding  forwards  like  an  antelope,  he  dutched 
the  latch  of  his  cottage  door,  and,  hurling  it  back 
upon  its  hinges  with  a  giant's  strength,  fell  head-* 
long  into  the  room  without  sense  or  motion. 

''  God  stand  between  us  and  harm ! "  ejaculated 
his  terror-stricken  wife.  *^  God  stand  between  us  I 
and  harm  !"  she  repeated,  throwing  her  arms  ' 
round  the  neck  of  her  fallen  husband,  and  regard- 
ing  his  pale  cheek  and  ashy  lip  with  the  interest 
only  that  a  wife  can  feel  for  him  she  loves  well 
and  truly.  ''What,  what  has  happened V  she 
said,  bending  over  his  inanimate  form.  ''  TeU  mo, 
Harry,  pray  tell  me.    Speak,  I  pray  ye." 

The  old  time-piece  in  the  comer  might  hare 
tick-tacked  soma  sixty  grains  upon  the  shores  of 
time  before  Harry  Ranton  had  so  far  recovered 
himself  as  to  be  capable  of  returning  a  reply.  At 
length,  like  one  waking  reluctantly  from  a  deep 
deep,  he  cast  his  eyes  vacantly  round,  and  stared 
at  die  features  of  his  wife  as  if  he  doubted  whether 
it  was  she  or  not. 

"Do  you  not  know  me?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  he  quickly  ^  ''  I  know 
all." 

"  Then  say—" 

*^  Hush !  Is  the  door  fastened  ?"  he  inquired  in 
a  husky  voice,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  studiously 
from  it. 

''No,"  Bhe  replied,  slowly  turning  her  head  to- 
wards it,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  something 
to  curdle  lier  blood,  and  make  an  icicle  of  her 
heart. 

"Is  it  closed?"  asked  he,  still  keeping  his  eyes 
in  the  same  position. 

"  Yes,  Harry,  you  threw  it  back  upon  the  latch 
when  you  came  in." 

"  Then  lock,  bolt,  and  bar  it,"  rejoined  he  almost 
passionately,  as  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  wiped 
the  trickling  drops  of  perspiration  as  they  coursed 
each  other  ^m  his  brow  in  great  rolling  beads. 

Scarcely  was  the  order  given  before  it  was  ful- 
filled. 

"  There,"  eontinued  the  Earth-stopper,  giving  a 
long  respiration,  "  I  can  breathe  again  freely,"  and 
he  threw  out  his  broad  and  ample  chest,  and  gave 
two  or  three  sobs  like  a  gazdiound  after  a  run 
with  a  mountain  hare. 

Silently,  and  yet  her  tongue  blistered  to  be  kept 
quiet,  Lucy  took  a  deep  and  capacious  flagon,  and, 
filling  it  with  the  best  ^e  she  kept  in  store,  brought 
it  with  a  foaming  head,  and  placed  it  in  the  willing 
hands  of  her  husband.  At  one  long  hearty  draught 
the  bottom  was  reached,  and  then  something  like 
composure  took  possession  of  the  Earth-stopper's 
terror-stricken  heart. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  Harry,"  said  his  wife,  "  What 
has  thus  almost  driven  ye  daft?  My  ears,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  tingle  to  learn." 

"Let  me  sit  a  minute,"  replied  he,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  "  for  I'm  too  ^nt  to  speak.'' 

It  was  a  hard  task  imposed  upon  Lucy,  to  have 
the  gratification  of  her  roused  curiosity  postponed ; 
but  she  resigned  herself  with  as  much  concealed 
impatience  as  she  was  mistress  of,  and  submitted  to 


the  galling  infliction  with  the  exemplary  fortitude 
of  a  martyr. 

When  the  prescribed  allotment  of  time,  how- 
ever, had  passed,  the  Earth-stopper  began  the  nar- 
ration of  the  terrible  events  of  the  night ;  and  it 
must  be  conceded  to  the  powers  of  his  imagination 
that  not  one  of  them  but  was  stretched  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  plain  unvarnished  facts. 

"  Oh  Harry,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  clasping  her 
hands  upon  the  conclusion  of  her  husband's  awful 
adventure^  "  Oh  Harry,  how  thankful  we  ought 
to  be  that  you  beat  the " 

Both  started.  The  latch  of  the  door  jingled,  and 
there  was  a  rough  scraping  on  the  outside. 

"  Mercy  upon  us  1 "  ejaculated  Lucy  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  her  husband's 
neck,  all  but  palsied  with  fear. 

Again  there  was  a  rattling,  and  the  bolts  and  the 
bars  clattered  in  their  sockets  with  the  rudeness  of 
the  summons. 

The  Earth-stopper  stirred  not»  neither  was  a 
word  spoken ;  but  he  fixed  his  protruding  eyeballs 
upon  the  quarter  from  whence  the  noise  came,  and 
looked  the  unutterable  fear  thrilling  through  each 
vein  and  fibre  of  his  body.  "Say  your  prayers, 
Harry,"  gasperd  his  wife,  "  or  sing  a  hymn.  Either 
will  drive  away  the  fiend." 

He  shook  his  head,  however,  in  reply,  and 
evinced  his  despondency  concerning  the  sdieme  for 
dismissing  the  arch-enemy  of  mankindfrom  his  por- 
tal, by  making  no  attempt  towards  carrying  it  put. 

There  was  now  a  vigorous  scratchhig  at  the 
threshhold,  followed  by  a  whine  of  discontent. 

"  Why,  that's  Romp ! "  remarked  the  Earth-stop- 
per, wMle  the  blood  began  to  flow  again  in  its 
wonted  course.  "  Why,  that's  Romp,  sure  enough ! " 

"In  good  futh  it  sounds  like  her,"  returned  hi* 
wife,  unclasping  her  firmly  fixed  hands  from  her 
husband,  and  tsJdng  courage  to  look  at  the  door. 

"Has  she  been  out  the  whole  of  the  time  since 
I've  been  away  ?*'  he  inquired. 

"She  left,"  replied  Lnoy,  " about ha]^an-hour 
or  so  after  you ;  when  I  went  out  to  get  some  more 
firewood  she  escaped,  and  I  couldn't  get  her  back." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  Earth-stopper.  "Ha, 
ha,  ha,"  and  hb  loud,  boisterous  roar  of  mirth 
echoed  among  the  rafters  until  they  rang  again. 
"  Then  it  was  her,  you  may  be  sure,  that  upset 
my  lantern  and  hunted  me  home,"  continued  he, 
when  he  had  sufficiently  controlled  his  mirth  to 
speak  more. 

"  But  the  laugh,  Harry,  the  laugh ! "  rejoined 
his  wife,  with  upraised  finger. 

"  Faugh ! "  returned  he,  going  to  the  door,  and 
throwing  back  the  fastenings^  "that  must  have 
been  the  creak  of  a  bough,  a  pufiP  of  the  wind,  or 
my  fancy.    Ha,  ha,  ha." 

No  sooner  was  the  door  open  than  in  bounded  a 
large,  strong-limbed  wiry  terrier. 

"  What,Romp!"  continued  her  master,  caressing 
his  favourite.  "What,  Romp  2  you've  given  me 
a  lesson  to-night  which,  to  my  last  hour,  I  shall 
remember  to  advantage, — ^not  to  be  frightened  at 
shadows  of  our  own  making." 
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Sue  WM  a  kind  old  gentlewonuui,  aJaok  and  well-a-daj  ! 
Well  might  th«  pai^  moom  the  Ions  of  good  old  Ma- 
dam Greje; 
A  dally  dole,  at  ten  o'oloeky  within  her  gates  gaye  she ; 
And  what  she  gave  nnto  the  poor  she  gaye  right  heartUie. 

Twas  she  that  bollt  onr  parish  chnrch;  and  there  you 

may  behold 
A  fair  and  stately  monnmenty  of  marble  white  and  cold; 
And  there  the  dame  might  oft  be  seen,  as  I  haye  heard 

them  say, 
For,  *neath  tl»t  solemn  monnment,  a  child  and  hnsband 

lay. 

Her  dwelling  was  in  Chippingdale,  a  goodly  and  a  strange, 

Where  was  the  man  in  Lancashire,  that  knew  not  Grey- 
ling  Gntngef 

It  was  a  qnaint  old  English  honse,  with  many  a  door  and 
stair, 

And  little  winding  passages,  that  led  no  one  knew  where. 

And  there  were  rooms,  both  large  and  small,  and  tur- 
rets not  a  few  ; 

And  dusky  holes,  and  comers  queer,  that  scarce  the 
housemaid  knew ; 

And  ghostly  chambers,  lock'd  and  barr'd,  with  low  o'er- 
arching  doors ; 

And  rusty  mail,  and  antlers  huge,  and  spears,  and  pol- 
ished floors. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry,  where  knights  were 
wrought  in  gold. 

And  noble  ladies  seemed  to  weep  within  some  captiye 
hold; 

And  portraits  stared  with  stony  eyes,  and  his  the  grim 
Sir  Guy, 

(He  haunted  still  the  southeni  room,)  oft  made  the  chil- 
dren ory. 

And  well  the  dame  became  her  honse,  for  she  was  hale 

andfiur. 
And  smoothly,  'neath  her  snowy  coif,  was  combed  her 

silyery  hair ; 
But  yet,  when  Christmas-time  eame  round,  and  all  were 

blithe  and  gay, 
She  sat  amidst  her  numerous  raee,  as  light  of  heart  as 

they. 


And  though  she  ruled  her  household  well,  it  was  by  love 

alone ; 
And  in  her  serrlce  more  than  one  from  youth  to  age  bad 

grown. 
No  iMk  of  beef  and  ale  had  they  :  and  when  the  year 

was  cold, 
They  gathered  round  such  roaring  hearths,  as  cheer'd  one 

to  behold. 

Alas  1  how  fleeting  is  this  life !  how  full  of  chance  and 

change  1 
For  those  who  knew  it  well  of  old  can  now  aearee  know 

the  Grange ; 
The  good  old  dame  hath,  many  a  day,  been  gafther'd  to 

her  sires. 
And  other  ikees  cluster  now  around  the  Christmas  fires. 

And  those  who  there  were  young  and  gay  haye  reached 

to  sober  years, 
And  other  children  fill  their  place,  and  feel  their  joys  and 

fears ; 
The  aged  forms  are  passed  away,  but  on  the  dusky  stair. 
Amid  the  dim  and  silent  rooms,  they  meet  me  eyeiy 

where. 

And  ancient  fears  are  now  unknown,  and  eariy  tales  are 

lost; 
And  creaking  doors  are  opened  wide,  as  if  there  wen 

no  ghost : 
The  portraits  yanish  from  the  walls,  that  onoe  were 

kept  with  care ; 
But  look  within  that  garret  room,  and  yon  wiU  see  ihem 

there. 

The  tapestry  is  faded  now :  within  some  distant  room. 
Where  scarce  a  footstep  eyer  comes,  it  rots  in  silent 

gloom  ; 
And  carpets  hide  the  polished  floors  where  she  was 

wont  to  tread ; 
And  beggars  sometimes  ope  the  gates,  and  get  not 

always  bread. 

The  walls  are  there,  the  outward  walls,  as  they  did  look 

of  old ; 
But  all  within  is  desolate,  and  saddening,  and  cold. 
Alas  !  alas  1  this  weary  world  I  how  ftxll  of  chance  and 

change! 
It  is  the  dwelling  that  I  knew-— but  it  is  not  the  Gni^;e, 


MARY. 


Thou  'rt  gane  awa',  thou  'rt  gane  awa'. 

Thou  'rt  gane  awa'  frae  me,  Mary, 
In  woodlan'  bower  or  festiye  ha' 

In  yain  I  watch  for  tiiee,  Mary. 
When  last  the  gowden  Autumn  moon 

Shone  o'er  the  trembling  waye,  Mary, 
Ah  little  did  I  think,  sae  soon, 

Twonld  shine  upon  thy  graye,  Mary, 


How  aft  upo'  the  primrose  braes 

Beside  tiie  murmuring  sea,  Mary, 
I  spent  the  liye-lang  simmer  days 

Sae  blest  wi'  loye  and  thee,  Mary  ! 
In  dreams  thy  cherish'd  form  I  meet. 

As  dearly  lo'ed  as  then,  Mary; 
And,  oh,  that  face  sae  fair  and  sweet. 

Wakes  buried  hopes  again,  liary. 


DEATH. 


Death,  Death,  whom  seekest  thou, 

Who  is  thy  yictim  to-day  f 
Stay,  stay,  let  mercy  now 

Plead  for  the  mourner — Oh  stay  I 

Death,  death,  seest  thou  that  eye  ? 

Mark'st  thou  it  dazzling  bright ! 
Stay,  stay,  answer  me  why 

Must  thou  quench  quickly  its  light  f 


Death,  death,  seest  thou  that  form, 
Mark'st  thou  perfection  and  grace  t — 

Stay,  stay,  the  heart  is  yet  warm ; 
Why  wouldst  its  beauty  de&ce  f 

Death,  death,  seest  thou  that  soul, 
Marlcst  thou  'tis  buoyant  and  free  I 

Ah !  ah,  o'er  it  no  control. 
Tyrant !  is  giyen  to  thee.  N.  H.  M, 
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Fbedbika  Bbkmbe  has  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
her  oountrywonuMiy  Emilie  Carl^i.    Without  the  poeti- 
cal vein  of  Miss  Bremer,  her  refinement  of  sentiment, 
aud  delicacy  of  colouring,  our  new  acquaintance  takes 
a  firmer  grasp  of  the  broad,  actual  life  of  her  country 
as   it  flows  in  the   customary  channelB,  and  places 
more  reliance  upon  the  universaJ  passions  and  common 
sympathies  of  mankind.     If  Emilie  is  much  less  of 
the  tasteful  and  engaging  artist  than  the  authoress  of 
**  The  Neighbours"  and  «  The  Home,"  and  is,  so  &r 
as  appears,  not  nearly  so  Tersant  in  the  current  light  liter- 
ature of  France,  England,  and  Grermany,  her  pictures 
have  equal  or  superior  vigour  ;  and,  if  instruction  be  an 
important  element  in  the  most  frivolous  literature,  her 
work  a  higher  and  more  direct  moral  purpose.     Many, 
far  too  many,  of  Miss  Bremer's  characters  are  a  sort  of 
Frenchified  Swedes^-courtiers,  or  officials :   those  we 
find  here,  if  more  homely,  are  more  genuine  and  racy  ; 
though  Miss  Bremer  has  no  doubt  deUneated  many  true 
Swedes  in  the  finest  spirit  of  nationality.    Perhaps  we 
value  this  Tale  the  more  that  it  removes  us  far  from  tiie 
tiresome  and  outworn  scenes  of  polished  society  in  all  the 
European  capitals,  and  opens  up  a  firesh  and  vigorous 
life.    Yet  the  Rose  of  Tistel5n  has  more  faults  than  any 
of  Miss  Bremer's  novels;  which, however,  may  rather  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  artistic  skill  than  of  talent.   The  pre* 
vailing  error  is  to  overdo.   There  is,  for  example,  a  sensi- 
tiTe  lad  who  becomes  partially  deranged  from  wltnesdng 
a  murder.    His  mentiJ  struggles  and  intervals  of  moody 
madness  are  introduced  with  highly  dramatic  effect,  deep- 
ening the  tragic  interest  of  the  story,  till  their  too  frequent 
recurrence  begins  to  fatigue  the  reader,  and  renders 
them  much  less  impressive.     The  same  observation  is 
applicable  to  other  characters  and  scenes  in  the  tale. 
But  what  is  an  objection  in  England  may  be  a  merit  in 
the  more  patiently  reading  country  in  which  the  romance 
is  produced;  and  it  is  one  that  lies  against  what  were  once 
reckoned  the  very  best  English  fictions — ^to  the  whole 
works  of  Richardson,  and  all  the  old  circumstantial  folio 
romances. 

The  locale  of  the  romance  is  Thistle-isle  or  Tistddn, 
as  the  authoress  has  named  one  of  the  rocky,  barren 
islets  which  cluster  along  the  reefy  shores  of  the  Catte- 
gat ;  the  haunt  of  numerous  sea-fowl,  and  the  desolate 
abode  of  a  few  miserable  fishermen.  It  is  nearly  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  presenting  an  aspect  of  dreary  steri- 
lity. Marstrand  is  the  nearest  town  to  this  dismal 
group  of  islands,  which  lie  about  three  Swedish  miles 
from  the  Paternoster  Rocks,  well  known  as  the  scene  of 
many  a  &tal  shipwreck.  At  the  period  the  story  opens, 
there  stood,  partly  sheltered  from  the  violent  winds  by 
rocks,  a  small,  rude,  and  half-ruinous  log  dwelling,  which 
merits  to  have  its  picture  preserved. 

^  A  gable  appeared  to  have  been  recently  added  to 
the  house,  its  white  timber  and  fresh  moss  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  unsightly  walls  of  the  old  part 
of  the  dweUing,  discoloured  by  fish-drying  and  the  ac- 
tion of  salt  water.  The  windows  were  little  better  than 
holes,  with  two  panes  of  glass,  one  above  the  other,  and 
between  each  such  aperture  rawseal-skins  were  stretched 
from  the  roof  down  to  the  stone  foundation.  The  court- 
yard consisted  of  a  large  shelf  of  fiat  rook ;  at  one  cor- 
ner of  it  were  several  poles,  from  which  strings  of  skate 
hung  in  regular  rows ;  and  every  point  of  rock  near  the 
house  was  also  covered  with  ling  and  split  cod.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fiat  space,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  a 
mast  was  inserted,  on  the  top  of  which  a  tin  weather^ 
cock  turned  in  the  wind  with  an  uneasy  creaking  sound ;  a 
saTage  watoh-dog  was  in  general  posted  at  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  yard,  with  his  nose  turned  towards  the 
B^>  ...  A  ^ck  mist  rested  on  the  barren  spot ;  the 
waTes  beat  upon  the  naked  rooks  with  a  dull,  heavy 
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sound ;  and  the  sea-birds  were  hurrying,  with  shrill 
cries,  to  their  concealed  resting-places.  The  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  the  sun's  last  rays  had  sunk  into  the 
ocean,  and  twilight  had  begun  to  spread  its  shadows  over 
TistelSn." 

Some  of  the  inmates  seemed  well  suited!  to  the  no* 
couth  and  half-savage  character  of  the  dweUing  and  the 
locality.  Wet  nets  and  fishing  lines  hung  in  a  wide 
entrance  leading  to  an  apartment,  large,  empty,  antt 
blackened  with  smoke,  in  which  the  pale  light  of  an  oil 
lamp  showed  Hakan  Haraldson  and  his  son  Biiger;  the 
former,  a  short  broad-shouldered  man  of  fifty,  with  a 
bronzed  and  weather-beaten  face,  a  shaggy  matted  head 
and  beard  resembling  the  sea-weed  of  the  island.  Th» 
pirate  and  smuggler  sat  like  a  rough  sea-god  at  a  large 
oak  table  upon  a  block  of  wood  painted  green,  which 
once  had  formed  part  of  a  ship's  mast. 

'<  Every  movement  of  this  son  of  the  ocean  displayed 
great  physical  strength;  and  his  sharp  gray  eyes,  as  thej 
contemplated  with  satisfaction  a  rifie  he  was  engaged  in 
cleaning,  had  an  expression  which,  if  it  did  not  absolutely 
betoken  a  strong  mind,  was  at  least  that  of  a  resolute  and 

daring  character Opposite  this  mao,  who 

represented  the  head  of  the  family,  sat  his  eldest  son^ 
Birger,  a  giant,  who  might  have  been  a  fitting  boon-cou' 
panion  ifor  Rolf  Krake,  the  famous  Viking.  His  fear 
tures  had  a  fine  manly  expression ;  but  the  contemptit- 
ous  curl  of  the  lip,  and  something  wild  and  misanthropic 
cal  in  the  restless  eye,  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  mid- 
night darkness  brooded  over  his  soul.  Birger  Haraldson, 
attired  in  sail-cloth  trousers,  and  with  the  sleeves  of  his 
blue  striped  shirt  turned  up  to  the  shoulders,  leaned 
carelessly  on  his  firelock,  while  occupied  in  sharpening 

fiints,  trying  them  at  times  against  his  nail 

But  as  strong  contrasts  are  to  be  found  in  every  situa- 
tion in  life,  they  were  not  wanting  here.  Beside  the 
elder  man  sat  his  youngest  son,  Birger's  half  brother,  a 
fair  delicate  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  in  whose  pale 
countenance  and  dark  eyes  listless  melancholy  was  the 

prevailing  expression The  dexterity  with 

which  he  twisted  a  fishing  line  showed  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  the  work ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  lis- 
tened with  timid  anxiety  to  the  conversation  between 
his  &ther  and  brother,  who,  on  their  part,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  his  presence." 

The  conversation  turned  on  their  smuggling  adven- 
tures. The  elder  congratulated  himself  upon  the  signs  of 
an  approaching  gale,  which  must  detain  the  sharp  and 
active  neW  lieutenant  of  the  coast-guard  in  harbour, 
with  the  revenue  boat,  while  they  in  peace  prosecuted 
their  calling  ;  and  that  his  son  Birger  showed  the  right 
spirit  and  would  stand  to  the  guns  when  he  had  hun- 
self  become  a  wreck. 

*'  Birger,  whose  restless  eyes  were  turned  to  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  new  part  of  the  house,  seemed  listening 
for  some  one. 

'^ '  It  is  the  little  one,'  said  Haraldson,  as  his  harsh 
features  lightened  with  a  look  of  affection. 

^*  ^  It  is  Erika,'  murmured  Birger :  and  by  a  quick 
movement  he  turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

^  A  moment"  alter  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  wo- 
man, rather  above  twenty,  of  a  pleasing  but  grave  ap- 
pearance, entered  the  room,  leading  by  the  huid  a  girl 
about  seven  years  old.  The  child,  who  looked  like  some 
beautiful  vision  fVom  the  abode  of  angels,  ran  forward, 
jumped  upon  the  old  man's  knee,  and  clasped  her  little 
white  arms  round  his  neck,  saying,  sweetly, '  Good  night, 
papa !  Erika  wiU  have,  ne  go  to  bed  already ! — littlo 
iiaughty  Erika  !^ 

" '  You  are  going  out  again  to-night,  I  hear,'  said  th^ 
young  woman,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  and  turning  to 
Haraldson,  as  she  spoke. 

** '  I  have  some  business  on  hand,'  answered  he,  care» 
lessly,  as  he  gazed  with  sparkling  eyes  on  his  darling 
child,  the  little  Gabriella. ....  'I  reaily  wish,  MamseUii 
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Eiika,*  resoBied  he,  with  gntified  pride,  *  that  my  wife 
were  mliye  now;  it  would  haTO  done  her  heart  good  to 
see  this  ehild.  I  am  bold  to  say  it  woold  not  be  easy  to 
find  her  match;  it  wonld  hare  made  amends  to  Britta 
Lisa  for  many  grieyances.' 

***  I  tiijiik  the  oontrary,'  answered  Erika,  in  a  srrere 
teiie;  *  it  would  have  eaosed  her  donMe  snftrin^-'both 
grief  for  the  pnsent  and  fear  fbr  the  ftttnre.' 

^ '  Yes,  peih^M,  aAer  she  had  learned  ftom  yon  to  be 
high  and  mighty  both  in  mind  and  speech.' 

**  *  Let  ^msdle  Erika  alone,  ihther,'  said  Biiger, 
sternly.  'What  wonld  become  of  the  ddld  without  her  1' 

^  Hafaldson,  who  saw  in  his  son  the  counterpart  of 
himself  in  his  youth,  did  not  care  to  rouse  tiie  hot  blood. 

^  Erika  was  perfectly  calm.  She  knew  how  she  was 
situated  in  regard  to  those  with  whom  riie  liyed,  and  that 
firmness  and  self-poasession  alone  procured  for  her  the 
xespect  due  to  a  woman  compelled,  as  she  was,  by  extra- 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  remain  in  such  society.  '  Say 
good  night,  dear  Gabriella;  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed/  said 
she,  gently,  to  her  chaige." 

Gabriella,  ^  The  Rose  of  l^stelbn,"  kissed  her  father, 
nodded  to  her  half-brother  Biiger,  and  flew  into  the 
arms  of  her  broUier  Anton.  That  thoughtful  and  gentle 
hoy  was  CTcr  reluctant  to  share  in  the  wild  lawless  ad- 
ventures of  his  father  and  Ids  brother,  and  utterly  unfit 
for  their  daring  and  reckless  life.  But  even  the  sinftil 
t>ld  man's  darling  and  idol,  the  resistless  Crabriella,  could 
not  on  this  night  coax  her  father  to  leaye  Anton  behind. 
He  must  not  sit  at  home  like  a  milk-sop,  but  go  out  to 
sea  and  learn  the  trade  he  abhorred.  Gabriella  was 
offended  ;  but  Erika,  her  model  in  all  things,  was  always 
silent  when  displeased,  and  Crabriella,  mimickiug  the  dig- 
nified air  of  her  foster-mother  and  preceptress,  with- 
drew with  her  to  their  own  apartment.  It  formed  a 
marted  contrast  to  the  gloomy  room  we  have  already 
seen.  It  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  had  been  fitted  up  for  Erika  and  her  pupil. 

^  Besides  being  prorided  with  tolerably  large  windows, 
R  was  richly,  eten  elegantly  Aimished,  although  each 
article  appeared  to  have  come  from  a  different  quarter. 
Curtains  of  the  finest  muslin,  tastefolly  arranged,  fell  in 
wavy  folds  upon  the  Turidsh  carpet,  which,  howerer, 
was  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  rough  cabin  chain 
and  stools  of  Turious  shapes.  The  most  beautiful  Per- 
sian tapestry  covered  the  walls,  in  some  places  inter- 
spersed with  fiags  of  yarions  nations  and  pieces  of  silk. 
At  each  joining  were  mirrors  or  pictures  of  different 
sizes :  the  last,  which  were  numerous,  represented  yes- 
sels  of  eyery  construction.  The  whole  might  haye  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  gaUery  of  portraits  of  deceased  per- 
sonages :  and  when  the  bold  pirate  yisited  his  daughter^ 
room,  perhaps  there  started  from  the  finely-modelled 
hulls  and  delicate  cordage,  recollections  which,  like 
avenging  spirits,  came  to  give  warning  of  future  retribu- 
tion. In  fiu;t,  the  yrhole  ftimitnre  of  the  apartment  too 
ranch  resembled  the  spoils  of  plundered  vessels." 

A  pretty  scene  passed,  in  which  Gabriella  said  her 
little  prayers  ;  and  when  told  that  Birger,  whom  she  did 
not  like,  more  required  her  prayers  than  the  mild  and 
innocent  Anton,  she  included  Birger  in  her  intercessions, 
and  fell  asleep  while  Erika  whispered  to  her  the  legend 
of  «  The  Enchanted  Swans  of  TistelSn." 

Erika  Malm,  the  highly-gifted  governess  of  the 
motherless  child,  has  a  character  and  a  story  of  her 
own,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  tale  of  ^  The 
Bose."  At  three  yean  of  age  she  was  seen  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  Stockholm,  and  adopted  and 
highly  educated  by  a  rich  and  childless  widow,  who 
died  suddenly  without  having  made  any  provision  for 
Erika.  The  girl  was  thrown  upon  the  w^d,  first  as 
a  nurse-maid ;  and  next,  in  the  anomalous  capacity  of 
upper  servant  and  governess,  she  entered  the  fkmily 
of  a  consul  at  Gottenburg,  where  all  her  patient 
gentleness,  her  sound  principle,  and  strength  of  mind, 
were  required  to  make  life  tolerable.  Her  duties  were 
harassing,  her  treatment  harsh,  her  rewards  few.  But 
all  was  meekly  endured,  until  the  insulting  courtship  of 
the  master  of  the  house  was  added  to  the  exactions, 
parnmony,  and  ill-temper  of  the  mistress.  Erika,  strong 


in  mind  and  body,  resolved  to  fly  the  house  and  the 
town ;  and  in  a  boat  lying  in  the  harbour  found  Dane 
Haraldson,  who  at  once  agreed  to  give  her  a  passage. 

^  It  was  a  soft,  calm  summer's  nig^t,  and  the  homeless, 
friendless  girl  sat  beside  the  kind-hearted  Dame  Harald- 
son, and  told  her  the  short  history  of  her  misfertimes. 
With  ready  sympathy  the  pMMl  wosaaa  tried  to  oosdort  her 
dejected  spirit ;  and  it  was  titerefbre  in  a  more  conpoaed 
and  eheerftd  fkasM  of  sund  that,  after  a  short  slumber, 
towards  daybreak,  she  was  roused  by  tin  infoTsutioa 
that  the  boat  was  moored  by  the  little  wooden  pier  it 
Tistelim. 

**  Both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Haraldsea  made  as 
unfavourable  impression  on  Ei^ca;  but  so  much  the 
more  was  she  drawn  towards  the  mistress  of  the  fHnilj. 
Mother  Haraldson,  as  she  was  usually  called,  might  have 
assumed  the  title  of  ^  Ff%^  alter  the  example  of  many 
of  the  wives  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  had  boato 
of  their  own,  and  boilers  fer  making  oil ;  but  she  de- 
spised such  vanities,aad,  although  aelergymanls  daughter, 
would  never  receive  any  other  appellatien  than 'good 
mother.'  This  name  and  her  kindly  dispoeitiob  soob 
placed  her  and  Erika  on  the  most  friendly  terms ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  latter  should  remain  for  the  present 
as  her  guest.  Mother  Haraldson  possessed  a  treaene 
that  lay  nearer  her  heart  than  any  thing  else  in  the  worid 
—her  little  Gabriella,  then  three  years  <rfd.  With  the 
deepest  grief  the  right-minded  woman  witnessed  the 
lawless  life  of  her  husband  and  her  stepson,  and  antid- 
pated  nothing  but  evil  f^m  their  daring  exphnts.  She 
mourned  in  silence  over  that  which  she  had  no  power  to 
change  ;  and  now  thanked  God  that,  in  tiie  event  of  her 
death,  the  tender  blossom,  already  called  'the  Rose  of 
Tisteldn,'  on  account  of  her  singular  beauty,  would  ^^ 
oeive  in  Erika  a  carefiil  guide  uid  protectress.  little 
accustomed  to  the  cheering  infinenee  of  afi^Mtioii  and 
pure  good  will,  &ika  willingly  assented  to  the  reoewod 
entreaty  that  she  would  seek  no  other  home.  The 
naked  rocks,  the  fetid  smells,  the  dreaiy  aspect  of  latoie 
all  around  Tistelon,  signified  little  to  her :  she  saw  only 
the  heartfelt  gratitude  that  beamed  in  the  mother's  eyes; 
while  the  sweet  rose  of  the  barren  strand,  tiie  pbyfid 
Gabriella,  daily  took  firmer  root  In  her  heart." 

Erika  had  not  been  above  a  year  on  the  island,  when 
the  good,  loving,  patient  Britta  died  of  grief,  laraa^ 
in  her  last  moments  by  Erika  solemnly  promising  io  be 
a  mother  to  her  child.  The  calm  and  dignified  demesr 
nour  of  Erika  had  by  this  time  taken  ^feet  even  ob  the 
rude  smugglers.  Their  language  became  less  coaxse 
and  offensive :  and,  to  her  own  astmiishment,  she  saw 
that  by  a  look  she  eould  awe  or  control  the  reekhs 
and  unruly  Birger,  who  submitted  to  no  other  power, 
divine  or  human.  Even  Haraldson  was  momentarily 
touched  by  the  death  of  his  patient  wife,  thou^  every 
natural  affection  seemed  passed  from  his  mind  save  as 
animal,  doating  fondness  for  his  little  daaghter.  Yean 
rolled  on,  and  this  desolate,  anxious,  and  monotonoiis 
life  became  more  endurable  to  firika.  Her  seuee  of 
duty,  and  love  for  her  pupil,  sweetened  her  lot:  she 
was  of  use  to  her  fellow-creatures ;  and  a  quiet  enduraaee, 
a  passive  acquiescence,  in  which  women,  fbrtsaately  f<v 
themselves,  often  come  to  find  a  substitute  ibr  hsppiseaB, 
reconciled  her  to  her  fate. 

^  Of  late,  however,  she  had  suffered  additional  aaxietT 
fW»m  a  cause  she  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  explain 
or  comprehend;  she  had  discovered  that  the  f^eoHug 
Which  held  suchpowerfhl  sway  over  the  mind  of  Bilker 
was  of  a  nature  of  which  she  had  had  no  expeiienee : 
that  it  was  love  could  not  be  doubted ;  but  love,  win 
and  stormy,  that  inspired  terror,  although  she  cai«lit|l7 
concealed  it.  She  felt  that  it  was  only  by  oalmnees  aod 
perfect  self-possession  that  she  oould  hope  toiestn^* 
the  fiery  tempers  that  surrounded  her." 

For  some  weeks  Birger  had  as  anxtously  avoided  ho 
society  as  once  he  had  sought  it.  When  die  ^^*"J'^^ 
and  gentle  with  him,  his  nature  softened  and  mellowed ; 
but  if  cold  and  reserved,  he  became  gloomy  and  daD- 
gerous.  Such  was  the  position  of  parties  in  that  wild 
October  night  when  the  smugglers  were  P'^P""*?* 
put  to  sea.    *•  Why  must  they  go  out  to-ni§^  f  thoogtit 
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EriloL,  as  the  Btorm  inercaaed ;  tor  she  only  anipeeted 
the  nature  of  their  lawlew  punmts,  or  that  they  had 
any  other  besidea  those  of  fishars  and  seal-hunters. 

"  *  God  in  Heayen  protect  aU  who  are  at  sea  this 
dreadful  night  T  prayed  Erikay  as  she  deyoutly  clasped 
her  hands,  and  allowed  her  head  to  sink  on  her  bosom. 
A  creakmg  sound  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  with 
suppressed  breathing  she  listened  to  a  deep-toned  voiee, 
which  said*  *  Open  &e  door,  Mamselle  Erika.' 

^  It  was  Birger's  roioe.  Erika  had  scarcely  power 
to  rise  from  her  chair.  Mmc  than  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  stood  on  the  threshold  of  that  room,  which 
had  STcr  been  held  sacred  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
dwelling.    What  could  he  mean  by  this  untimely  visit  1 

'''Are  you  afraid T  said  Birger,  whUe  his  fiMroed 
laugh  echoed  through  the  empty  passage. 

'''No;  why  should  I  be  afraid!'  answered  Erika. 
'  Now,  what  is  it  you  wish,  Birger  t'  was  her  composed 
question. 

"  '  What  I  wish,  yon  will,  perhaps,  know  soon  enough. 
1^0  not  be  so  severe ;  let  me  look  about  me.  I  have  not 
been  here  for  so  long,  very  long :  I  did  not  venture,  and 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  you,  muoh  as  I  wiriied  to  be  near 
you,  Uamseile  Erika.'  He  stepped  towards  tiie  table, 
on  which  lay  an  open  Psalm-book,  beside  Erika's  work. 
Biiger  bent  down  and  read  tile  lines  where  her  maik 
was  placed : — 

'The  Lord  will  give  His  promised  aid, 

His  wwd  is  ever  sure, 
If  I  in  Him  do  put  my  ^rust, 

And  to  the  end  endure.* 

^  '  I  wish,  Mamselle  Erika,  that  I  could  read  these 
lines  with  the  same  devotion  and  edification  as  you  do.' 

"  '  Why  should  yon  not  do  so,  Birger !  If  you  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  more  frequently,  you  would  under- 
etaad  them  better :  you  would  find  in  them  strength  to 
do  right,  and  defonce  against  temptation  ;  both  yo^ 
heart  and  mind  would  be  benefited.' 

"  '  My  heart  and  mind  are  both  evil,  Mamselle  Erika: 
left  to  myself,  my  own  effyrts  alone  will  never  make 
them  better.' 

"  'That  is  indeed  trae,  Birger;  and  that  you  ac- 
knowledge it  is  well,  and  like  a  Christian ;  but  prayer- 
prayer  can  do  much,  and  — - ' 

"  '  No,  not  m^  prayers,  Erika ! '  inteirupted  Birger, 
with  strong  emotion.  '  I  might  yet  become  another  man, 

-— »  better  man,  if ^  but  it  is  impossible ;  I  was  mad, 

indeed,  ever  to  thiidc  that  you  would  consent  to  marry 
an  unbred  fellow  like  me  1  Yes,  yes,  you  turn  pale ;  it 
was  a  b<^d  thought  enough :  nevertheless,  it  is  right  you 
should  know,  Mamselle  Erika,  that  if  you  could  make 
np  your  mind  to  so  great  a  sacrifice,  yon  would  have  no 
caoee  to  be  ashamed  of  me.  I  am  resolved  at  all  events 
to  study  navigatioa  this  winter  ;  and  instead  of  living, 
as  at  present,  on  chance  expeditions,  I  intend  to  build 
myself  a  vessel,  and  trade  in  it  to  Jutland,  both  as  cap- 
tain and  owner ;  and  you  should  have  a  house  as  hand- 
some as  you  could  wish,  instead  of  this  rickle,  which  I 
shall  pull  down ;  and  you  would  be  as  respectable  a 
honsewife  as  any  in  these  parts.' 

"  During  this  long  address,  which  was  delivered  with 
considerable  self-confidence,  Erika  had  time  to  recover, 
in  some  degree,  from  her  unpleasant  surprise.  The  idea 
of  uniting  herself  in  marriage  with  such  a  man  as  Bfrger, 
filled  her  with  horror,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
something  in  his  maiUy,  eneigetic,  always  decided  mode 
of  action,  that  harmonized  with  her  own  strong  mind. 
She  felt  as  if  she  could  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  good, 
except  that  of  becoming  his  wife ;  and  she  therefore  re- 
plied with  perfect  frankness, '  No,  Birger,  your  proposal 
I  neither  can  nor  will  consent  to ;  not  because  I  think 
myself  above  you,  as  you  hinted  just  now ;  I  know  too 
well  what  I  am,-~a  child  of  poverty,  at  least ;  it  may  be 
of  guilty — therefore  any  Konetit  man  is  good  enough  for  a 
husband  to  the  poor  Erika.  But  tiiere  is  another  reason, 
Birger,  which  you  must  know,  and  which,  both  now  and 
in  ftitnre,  will  prevent  me  from  even  thinking  of  agree- 
ing to  what  you  wish.  Evw  since  I  came  to  this  place, 
your  wild,  and  certainly  often  sinful,  manner  of  life  has 
teirifiod  me.    I  have  always  considered  you  as  a  man 


in  triiom  I  could  never  feel  confidenflo ;  and  where  tfoftp 
fidence  does  not  exist,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  ^ow.' 

" '  I  thank  you :  you  are  too  kind,  MaimseUe  Erikal' 
said  Birger,  with  haughty  bitterness.  '  Permit  me  also 
to  tell  you  what  it  may,  periiaps,  be  worth  your  while 
to  consider :  remember  that  you  have  now,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  your  hands  the  destiny  of  a  human  being  for 
the  present  life,  and  in  all  likelihood  for  that  which  ia 
to  come.  Erika,'  continued  he,  in  a  subdued  tcoe  of 
anxious  entreaty, '  you  are  good  and  pious ;  you  wish  to 
turn  the  sinn^  from  his  evil  way.  Yon  may  do  it  now; 
for  I  solemnly  swear,  if  you  will  become  my  wifo,  I  will, 
from  that  hour,  abandon  all  such  courses  as  would  make 
me  fear  to  meet  your  eye ;  but  if  you  drive  me  from  yon^ 

then '  and  his  voice  resumed  its  harshness, '  there  is 

nothing  on  earth  has  power  to  hold  me  back  1  Till 
now  I  have  only  been  wild  and  daring ;  the  evil  I  have 
done  has  not  reially  harmed  any  one ;  I  have  committed 
no  crime,  except  against  the  laws.  But  without  you, 
Erika,  tortured  by  the  feelings  you  despise,  bathig  my* 
self  and  the  whole  world,  the  name  of  Birger  Handdson 
shall  be  the  terror  of  the  coast,  both  for  and  near !' 

"  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Eiika  stood  toembltaf 
before  the  man  she  had  been  accustomed  to  rule  by  % 
word  or  a  gesture.  An  awfol  responsibility  rested  en 
her ;  she  felt  her  strength  giving  way,  her  heart  ready 
to  burst  with  anxiety  and  dread.  Should  she  saorificv 
kermlfoT  Mm?— with  him,  perhaps,  to  entail  misery  en 
other  unhappy  beings." 

We  shall  not  farther  develope  what  is  the  cardinal  moral 
blemish  of  the  story:  the  sacrifice  of  the  life-long  happiness 
of  a  virtuous  being  to  the  imaginary  necessity  and  hope 
of  restraining  or  reclaiming  a  vicious  and  criminal  char- 
acter. At  this  time  Erika  stood  firm ;  and  when  she 
yielded,  it  was  to  a  high,  if  false,  principle  of  duty. 
Love,  neither  with  its  strength  nor  weakness,  prompted 
her  dreadfhl  sacrifice.  At  parting,  the  trembling  girl 
replied  to  the  powerfhl  and  moody  man,  who  sunk  on 
his  knees,  begging  her  to  be  merciful,  "  Take  my  life 
Birger  $  but  I  cannot  command  my  heart." 

"Birger  rose  from  his  knees:  his  lips  were  firmly 
closed,  and  the  muscles  of  his  foce  worked  convulsively. 
At  the  door  he  turned,  and  said,  with  mingled  grief  and 
bitterness, '  Farewell,  Erika :  you  must  answer  before 
God  for  all  the  evil  this  hour  brings  with  it.' 

" '  No,  Biiger,  no ;  take  back  your  cruel  w(vda.  God 
is  just.' 

" '  Yes,  God  is  just :  and  if  crime  is  to  be  my  portion, 
remorse  will  be  yours.'  He  closed  the  door,  and  de- 
scended the  stairs  with  a  heavy  step." 

He  was  soon  on  the  dark  sea  with  his  father  and  the 
miserable  Anton,  whom  Haraldson  loaded  widi  re- 
proaches for  his  cowardliness  and  effeminacy.  The 
smug^ers  were  properly  equipped  for  their  expedition ; 
mad  £eir  packages  were  stowed  away  in  the  boat,  which 
tossed  to  and  fro  as  if  made  of  paper. 

"  Haraldson  himself  took  his  place  at  the  helm,  com- 
mending, as  he  did  so,  the  favourable  weather.  The 
foresail  and  spriteail  were  set;  and  when  Birger  had 
cast  another  daric  glance  at  the  window,  from  which  a 
foint  li^t  still  i^mmered,  the  boat  put  to  sea.  It 
plunged  into  the  dark  night,  and  the  huge  waves  seemed 
to  close  over  the  little  speck  as  it  vanished  in  the  gloom.'' 

P^parations  in  another  quarter,  for  a  voyage  on  the 
same  dreadful  night,  were  made.  Fifteen  miles  from 
Tistel<in  was  a  straggling  fishing  village,  in  which  a 
number  of  huts,  placed  at  all  manner  of  angles,  formed 
a  rude  street.  Some  cottages,  larger  and  of  a  better 
kind,  displayed  red-painted  ftfonts,  and  on  the  gable  or 
projecting  porch  some  ornaments  of  carved  or  gilded 
wood,  saved  from  the  wrecks  of  the  many  vessels  that 
every  year  founder  in  those  tempestuous  seas.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  village  had  '  an  ancient  and  most  fisl^- 
like  smell ;"  and  in  poverty  it  might  rival  or  surpass 
the  most  miserable  place  of  the  kind  within  the  British 
dominions,  not  excepting  the  Cl^iddaah  of  Galway.  The 
men  keep  the  sea  day  and  night,  while  the  women  re- 
main at  home  drying  the  fish  and  arranging  the  lines, 
nets,  and  tackle,  and  producing  the  same  innumerable 
fry  of  hi^-naked  and  wholly  ragged  children  that  are 
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to  be  foand  in  all  fishing  yillages ;  in  which  the  number 
of  the  progeny  seems  to  be  the  measure  of  the  poverty. 
Happy  was  the  urchin  there  who  inherited  its  father's 
castHoff  tarry  vestments,  when  he  could  afford  to  caat 
them  off  before  they  dropt  away  of  their  own  accord. 
Yet  are  these  children  robust  and  active,  always  busy 
drying  their  fish,  or  playing  on  the  beach,  often  in  com- 
pany with  the  half-starved  pig,  seeking,  like  them, 
whatever  is  to  be  found.  The  interiors  from  whence 
this  population  issue  are,  however,  much  neater  than 
those  of  the  Oaddagh — that  paragon  of  primitive  fishing 
villages. 

^  One  is  struck  by  a  degree  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
which  leaves,  on  the  whole,  a  cheering  impression.  An 
old  but  well-washed  sail,  stuffed  with  sea-weed,  oom- 

£»8es  the  bedding ;  the  deal  table  is  scoured,  and  pol- 
hed  smooth  with  rubbing,  and  the  floor  sprinkled  with 
the  finest  shell-sand.  In  one  comer  is  generally  a  cup- 
l)oard,  supported  on  legs  of  peeled  fir,  in  which  is  kept 
the  principal  part  of  the  crockery-ware,  such  as  two  or 
three  tea-cups,  a  cracked  dish,  a  coffee-pot  without  a 
spout,  a  brandy-mug,  &o.,  &c.  On  a  shelf  above  the 
little  window  lies  the  family  library,  consisting  of  a  large, 
yellow-leaved  Bible,  and  a  Psalm-book  in  black  leather 
binding,  and  for  a  mark  probably  one  of  the  Apostles 
stamped  on  gilt  paper.  But  the  little  shelf  AimiBhes 
other  literature  besides  that  of  a  devotional  kind — some 
dusty  bundles  containing  *  Lunkentus,'  *  Puss  in  Boots,' 
*  The  Fair  Melusina,'  along  with  a  few  ballads,  to  be 
sung,  as  the  title-page  expresses  it, '  to  their  own.  pleas- 
ing melodies,  published  this  year.'  The  poor  dwelling 
has  also  its  ornaments.  Fixed  to  the  wall  by  long  nails, 
are  pictures  representing  His  Majesty  and  the  Crown- 
Prinoe  on  horseback^  all  in  wood-outs,  and  with  verses 
underneath." 

The  misery  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  fishing  vil- 
la^s  is  feaiftilly  increased  by  tihe  system  of  traffic. 
Sordid  and  knavish  dealers  buy  up  the  fish  from  the 
needy  fishermen's  wives,  giving  in  exchange  meal,  soap, 
and  other  necessary  commodities,  on  which  they  exact 
a  most  exorbitant  profit.  But  on  this  Utilitarian  branch 
of  the  tale  we  must  not  enter.  Honour,  nevertheless,  to 
Emilie  Carl^n,  who  has  not  shrunk  from  the  annals  of 
the  poor,  or  from  those  rude  details  of  their  sufferings 
with  which  Fiction  too  rarely  points  her  moral. 

We  turn  now  to  the  higher  quarter  of  the  fishing  vil- 
lage,— ^its  West  End, — and  step  into  a  small,  red-painted 
house,  with  white  window-shutters. 

**  Its  situation,  between  the  pier  and  the  rest  of  the 
fisher-huts,  seems  to  announce  its  greater  importance : 
such,  in  &ct,  is  the  case,  for  the  house  is  inhabited  by 
the  officer  of  the  coast-guard.  Lieutenant  Amman,  and 
his  little  household. 

"  See  how  comfortable  it  looks  !  The  porch  is  as  clean 
and  neat  as  a  parlour ;  through  the  small  but  clear  win- 
dow-panes appear  some  fine  balsams,  a  geranium,  and 
a  tiny  apple-tree  in  a  green  box ;  and  from  the  midst  of 
the  simple  conservatory  a  venerable  head  looks  out,  with 
the  hair  tumed  back  from  the  forehead  and  confined 
under  a  close  cap,— it  is  the  head  of  Fru  Kathrina 
Amman,  the  Lieutenant's  excellent  and  sensible  wife. 

^  The  cuckoo-clock  stmck  twelve,  and  at  the  last 
stroke,  Fra  Amman  stept  out  to  the  porch,  and  looked 
about  her.  A  rare  woman  was  this  Fru  Amman :  she 
was  her  husband's  honour  and  crown ;  was  looked  up  to 
as  an  ever-ready  counsellor  in  all  difficulties,  and  often 
applied  to  by  the  poor  fishers,  who  regarded  her,  though 
so  lately  come  amongst  them,  as  a  mother,  ready  to  lis- 
ten to,  and  help  them,  as  &r  as  she  could,  but  one  who 
could  reprove  also,  when  it  was  necessary  to  punish  a 
fault,  a  bad  habit,  and  especially  any  inclination  to 
slovenlineas. 

**  Fra  Kathrina  was  rather  a  severe  mistress,  but  not 
the  less  beloved  by  her  only  servant,  old  Annika ;  and 
although  strict  in  bringing  up  her  only  child,  she  was 
also,  as  a  mother,  loved,  respected,  and  obeyed :  a  word 
from  her  lips  was  an  oracle  not  to  be  contradicted.  In 
Fru  Kathrina's  whole  bearing,  and  tall,  handsome  figure, 
there  was  something  which  might  properly  be  called 
imposing;  ever^  one  who  saw  her  felt  the  influence  of 


her  unconscious  superiority.    *  Those  good  people  new 
keep  their  time  now,'  she  muttered,  as  two  men  aivuced. 

"  '  Don't  scold,  mother,'  replied,  in  a  good-hamonicd 
tone,  the  younger  of  the  two  men,  whe  had  both,  bow- 
ever,  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  *  I  have  got  something 
to  think  about:  the  pinnace  must  go  out  this  very  eTening.' 

"  '  Then  I  guess  you  have  got  news  of  the  aeal-Bbooteis 
at  Tisteldn.  But  we  can  talk  about  that  afterwardt: 
come  in  now  and  eat  your  fish  before  it  is  cold.' 

''  They  entered  the  neat  little  room,  where  a  table  ins 
covered  for  four  persons :  two  of  the  places  were  takei 
by  Amman  and  his  wife,  the  third  was  occupied  bj  &ir 
son  Arvid,  a  fine,  lively  lad  of  fourteen,  and  the  fouitk 
by  the  friend  of  the  family,  Herr  Pehr  Fabian  Askes- 
berg,  formerly  sub-lieutenant  in  the  navy,  an  old  eoa- 
rade  of  Amman,  who  had  also  served  in  the  fleet  doiiog 
his  youth.  It  was  a  pleasing  family  picture  to  see  tbou 
four  good,  happy  people  together ;  the  most  perfect  Ion 
and  harmony  reigned  in  the  little  circle :  and  LieuteBUi 
Pehr  often  enlivened  his  more  serious  friend  by  hit  ex- 
cellent stories,  when  at  the  dose  of  the  day  they  ooi- 
versed  over  their  evening  pipes,  and,  in  imagiaatios, 
lived  over  again  their  seafaring  adventures. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  old  ii- 
valid,  Askenberg,  lived  on  the  charity  of  his  friend,  h 
compensation  for  having  lost  the  use  of  his  right  ara,iie 
received  a  comfortable  pension,  to  which  he  added  tfe 
interest  of  a  small  capital  he  had  laid  by  in  better  tines; 
but  the  treasure  itself,  the  old  man  regarded  as  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  having  destined  it,  along  with  the 
brightly-polished  arms,  neatly  disposed  over  the  bed  ia 
his  own  room,  for  Arve,  his  godson,  pupil,  and  piiu 
favourite. 

^  The  conversation,  which  usually  at  dinner  keptpia 
with  the  attack  on  the  fish,  was  not  even  oonuDeaeed 
to-day.  Fra  Kathrina,  in  thought,  was  stuffing  her  hus- 
band's provision-basket ;  Arve  was  speeolating  how  U 
might  contrive  to  have  a  share  in  the  expedition ;  Aib- 
man  himself  looked  thoughtfully  down  on  his  plate;  mi 
old  Askenberg  felt  in  a  state  most  unusual  with  Iub- 
dispirited,  and  almost  uneasy,  for  no  particular  nam. 
But  when  the  soup  was  served,  and  Fra  Kathrina  hid 
got  the  provision-buket  ready,  she  remarked  the  jo- 
eral  silence.  'What*i6  the  matter,  Amman?  Hare  jw 
heard  any  news !' 

** '  Ay,  that  I  have,  mother;  great  news.  The  old  ff- 
port  of  smuggling  has  been  again  raised  against  tbe 
seal-shooters  of  Tistelon ;  but  this  time  I  hope  to  fet 
hold  of  them!' 

''^s  it  quite  certain,  then,'  asked  Fm  Kathriia, 
'that  they  will  go  out  to  sea  to-night!  The  wind  will 
rise  and  blow  a  gale  in  the  evening ;  and  it  is  no  joke 
to  go  and  seek  them  out  in  their  hiding-places,  partite* 
larly  for  you,  Amman,  who  are  not  yet  well  acqoainted 
with  this  abominable  Sk&rgord.' 

^  '  It  is  no  joke,  sure  enough,  wife ;  but  I  tnst,  next 
to  God,  in  the  justice  of  my  cause.  Those  lascali  don't 
smuggle  on  a  small  scale ;  and  we  shall  have  a  n«t 
little  prize  if  all  goes  well.' " 

This  is  surely  a  genuine  picture  of  Swedish  niddk 
life,  and  one  as  simple  as  it  is  engaging.  Arregroffibled 
at  not  being  allowed  to  accompany  bis  fiUher;  *^ 
bound  on  tMs  perilous  adventure,  took  a  more  eolem 
farewell  of  his  family  than  was  usuaL  They  foll«v^ 
him  on  board,  whither  Fra  Amman  brought  her  coffee- 
pot, that  they  might  sip  a  farewell  cup  in  the  little  ealso. 

** '  My  heart  is  always  heavy  when  you  go  out  to  9» 
at  night,  Amman,  dear,'  said  Fra  Kathrina,  is  a  kind? 
tone ;  *  but  it  is  worse  than  usual  to-day.  The  ^^  j*; 
protect  you,  and  guide  you  on  your  way  I  You  will  iW 
the  snuff-cannister  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  basw; 
and  I  put  the  tobacco  in  one  of  your  overall  boots,  *w 
in  the  other  are  a  couple  of  lobsters ;  there  was  no  r»» 
for  them  in  the  basket  God  keep  all  who  ax«  n^  ^ 
this  night !    Good-bye,  dear  husband  I'  . 

«* Good-bye,  my  old  woman!'  Amman  beat  «» 
brown  and  weather-beaten  cheek  towards  Fru  Kathna» « 
as  his  lips  sought  and  found  those  of  his  faithful  beip- 
mate. 

**  *Po  not  be  too  rash,'  whispered  old  Askenwifi "- 
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he  shook  Arnman  by  the  hand ;  'remember  yon  are  not 
alone  in  the  world.' 

''Arye's  tnm  came  last.  Here,  my  boy/  said  his 
father,  taking  the  large  silver  watch  and  pinchbeck  chain 
from  his  pocket,  *  yon  must  haye  something  to  make  np 
for  yonr  disappointment.' " 

The  seal-shooters,  who  had  so  often  eluded  him,  were 
already  at  sea.  The  boats  soon  came  in  sight,  and 
Amman  bore  down  upon  the  smugglers,  who,  under  &- 
vour  of  the  darkness  and  the  gale,  were  bound  for  Got- 
tenbnrg  with  a  rich  cargo. 

^Haraldson  and  Birger  had  already  peroeiyed  the 
danger;  and,  without  wasting  many  words  in  discussion, 
they  aUexed  their  course,  and  made  straight  for  Pater- 
noster Rooks,  in  the  hope  of  deceiying  the  officer,  and 
making  good  their  escape.  Amman,  however,  followed 
up  the  pursuit;  and  as  the  custom-house  pinnace  was  the 
fitftest  sailer,  he  gradually  gained  considerably  on  the 
seal-shooters. 

*^  During  this  desperate  chase,  the  characteristic  wild- 
ness  of  Haraldson's  features  darkened  into  a  yet  more 
savage  expression;  tiie  large  grey  eyes  rolled  fearfi^ly 
under  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face 
plainly  showed  the  working  of  fierce  passions.  *  The 
game  grows  serious !'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Birger, 
who  was  busy  with  the  rigging  :  '  they  will  be  upon  us 

in  a  moment;  and  then But  how  now,  boy  ! — ^have 

yon  lost  your  tongue!  Now  is  the  time  for  a  bold 
stroke  ! ' 

^  Birger  turned,  and  by  the  faint  light  of  a  moonbeam, 
which  broke  through  the  clouds  for  a  moment,  the  father 
saw  the  pale,  hagf^urd  face  of  his  son. 

"  Haraldson,  who  had  not  particularly  observed  Bir- 
ger since  his  return  from  Erika's  room,  attributed  the 
extraordinary  change  in  his  appearance  to  fear  of  the 
approaching  danger,  and  exclaimed  furiously, '  Dog  !  do 
yon  hang  your  ears  when  you  see  your  father  reuiy  to 
Tentore  all  fbr  life  and  goods ! ' 

** '  I  will  not  be  behind-hand,'  said  Birger,  in  a  voice 
so  fbarftilly  calm  that  Haraldson  perceived  the  injustice 
of  his  suspicion ;  and  added,  more  quietly, '  it  will  soon 
come  to  a  trial  of  courage.  I  have  hit  upon  a  desperate 
plan.' 

''He  now  ordered  Birger  to  hoist  the  foresail  better  np, 
and  then  to  be  on  the  look-out  that  he  might  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Paternoster  Rocks  against  the  dawn- 
ing sky.  Nothing  was  yet  in  sight,  however ;  but  the 
tremendous  breakers  sounded  like  distant  thunder  ;  and 
as  the  boat  drew  nearer  the  rocks,  an  expression  of  sa- 
iisflustion  spread  itself  over  the  hard  features  of  Harald- 
son. *  Hark  how  they  roar :  the  sea-witches  sing  and 
dance  ! — fine  sport  for  them  to-night ! '  said  he  to  Bir- 
ger, who  lay  beside  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  gloomily 
on  the  mysterious  gulf.  'Once,  long  ago,'  resumed 
Haraldson,  with  a  strange  smile,  ^  I  simed  between  the 
breakers.  The  passage  is  barely  ten  yards  wide :  if  you 
miss  the  course  by  a  hair's  breadth,  yonr  life's  not  worth 
a  rope's  end.  I  succeeded  that  time,  and  saw  my  pur- 
suer dashed  on  the  rocks  before  my  eyes.  Do  you  un- 
derstand, Birger  r  ft  is  our  only  cbtance :  and  wilAi  the 
devU's  help  we  shall  do  as  well  this  time.' 

** '  We  shall  see, '  said  Birger,  coldly  ;  '  we  are  not 
there  ^et'  He  suddenly  sprung  up,  'Do  you  hear, 
father  f  he  hails  us  ;  he  is  just  upon  us. ' 

^' Not  yet,  not  yet,'  said  Haraldson,  with  wonder- 
ful coolness;  'we  have  still  got  a  little  the  start  of 
him  :  but  if  we  don't  give  onrselves  up  he  will  fire  be- 
fore we  reach .  * 

'"There  !  he  hails  us  again  \ '  said  Birger,  with  the 
like  calm  resolution,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

** '  Now  !  '  exclaUned  Haraldson,  in  tiie  greatest  ex- 
citement, when  the  boat  had  almost  reached  the  gulf ; 
but  at  the  same  instant  a  line  of  fire  shot  from  the  pin- 
nace, which  had  come  quite  near  ;  a  ball  whizzed  past  the 
seal-shooter's   boat,  and  a  second  cut  the  foresheet. 

*' '  Death  and  destraction  !  we  are  lost  if .  Do  what 

yon  can,  Birger ;  our  lives  hang  by  a  hair. '  But 
without  waiting  his  other's  order,  Birger  had  abeady 
seized  the  foresail  as  it  fiapped  in  the  wind,  caught  hold 
of  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  now  held  it  wiUi  giant 


strength  in  one  hand,  and  by  the  side  of  the  boat  with 
the  other. 

***  Well  done,  boy!'  exclaimed  Haraldson,  as  the 
boat  once  more  shot  through  the  raging  breakers.  They 
were  not  toaeet  that  they  dashed  tloough ;  neither  earth 
nor  sky,  rocks  nor  water,  were  to  be  seen;  nothing  but 
white  foam  surrounded  the  vessel  below,  above,  and  on 
either  side ;  while  the  waves,  as  they  were  shattered 
against  the  rocks,  howled  forth  their  dying  groans.  At 
length  the  boat  darted  into  the  open  sea,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  rocks.  The  danger  was  past,  and  Haraldson 
raised  his  head  with  the  bold  confidence  which  the  suc- 
cess of  a  desperate  experiment  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  a  character  like  his.  '  That  was  a  good  piece  of 
work  I'  said  he,  triumphantly,  to  Birger.  '  Fasten  the 
rope  now  as  well  as  you  can,  and  then  we  shall  see  what 
the  government  boys  behind  us  are  after.' 

"It  was  the  morning  dawn ;  the  storm  had  lulled,  but 
the  air  was  thick  and  chilly.  Haraldson  strained  his 
keen  experienced  eyes  to  discover  the  fate  of  the  detested 
custom-house  boat.  An  expression  of  satisfaction  and 
cmel  mockery  shone  in  his  eyes,  but  soon  changed  to 
one  of  the  bitterest  rage,  as  he  turned  to  Birger,  who 
was  trying  in  vain  to  fasten  the  sail,  and  said,  in  a  roice 
that,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  affair,  betrayed 
some  unsteadiness, '  By  all  the  devils  t  the  old  govern- 
ment thief  has  got  through  with  a  whole  skin  !  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  must  not  waste  it  in  words :  we 

are  lost  unless .'    And  he  gave  his  son  a  significant 

look,  while  he  thoughtfully  bahmced  the  rifie  in  his  hand. 

"  A  wild,  strange  smile  on  Birger's  lip  replied  to  the 
half-expressed  hint.  '  Erika  I '  muttered  he  between  his 
teeth, '  I  could  not  have  done  this  yesterday ;  to-day,  I 
fear  nothing :  I  care  not  now  for  my  own  life,  or  tiie 
lives  of  others.'  He  made  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  his 
f^^er,  then  springing  forwards,  hauled  down  the  fore- 
sail, under  which  he  carefully  concealed  his  musket ; 
Haraldson,  who  had  already  completely  recovered  his 
usual  coolness,  laid  his  at  the  bottom  of  the  steerage, 
and  then  brought  the  boat's  head  to  the  wind,  ^e 
pinnace  now  came  near,  and  the  officer  hailed  the  hoat 
Ibr  the  third  time.  Haraldson  confessed  that  he  had 
contrsJiMmd  goods  on  board,  but  surrendered  himself,  as 
all  opposition  was  now  useless. 

*"  It  is  well  you  acknowledge  it  at  last,'  said  Amman, 
with  pardonable  pride ;  '  but  it  would  have  been  better 
if  yon  had  spared  us  both  a  risk  which  might  have  cost 
us  dear.  Lay-to,  now,  that  the  pinnace  may  come 
alongside.' 

"  Haraldson  obeyed  with  every  appearanoe  of  humble 
submission ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  government  boat 
was  laid  alongside  of  the  seal-shooter's. 

*"  We  have  got  the  upper  hand  at  last,  Martin,  and 
must  make  these  fellows  pay  for  old  scores,'  said  the 
lieutenant,  as  he  prepared  to  step  over  the  gunwale;  but 
before  he  could  do  so,  Haraldson  had,unobMrved,  seized 
his  rifle  and  taken  his  aim.  The  next  instant  it  went 
off,  and  the  brave  old  Amman,  who  had  so  nobly  ful- 
filled the  dangerous  duties  of  his  office,  fell  forward, 
shot  through  the  head,  on  the  deck  of  the  smuggler's 
boat.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Birger  was  on  board 
the  pinnace;  and  after  a  short  but  desperate  struggle 
with  the  two  boatmen,  which  required  the  exertion  of 
all  Birger's  giant  strength,  he  threw  the  one  overboard, 
while  he  mortally  wounded  the  active,  fearless  Martin, 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun,  just  as  he  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  Birger  over  the  gunwale.  Both  fell 
back  on  the  deck;  and  Martin's  last  words  were, '  Blood- 
hound I  when  you  hang  on  the  gallows,  you  will  remem- 
ber this  day's  work;  and  when  your  sinfHil  soul  has  left 
your  wretched  body,  you  will  answer  before  God  for  my 
two  boys,  whom  you  have  made  fatherless.' 

**  The  pinnace  was  instantly  scuttled,  after  it  had 
been  well  searched  by  the  greedy  Haraldson;  who  then 
took  a  piece  of  rope  and  bound  the  dead  bodies  to  the 
benches ;  and  with  the  last  circles  caused  by  the  fkst 
sinking  pinnace,  over  which  the  waves  soon  rolled  mono- 
tonously as  before,  disappeared  also  every  fear  of  the 
discovery  of  the  murder ;  for,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  neither  vessel  nor  living  thing  was  to  be  seen. 
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"  The  fothto  and  son  wdfd  tdirible  to  look  upon,  u 
they  stood,  their  bloody  work  accomplished,  silent  as  the 
dead,  ht  the  uncertain  gray  dawn,  and  looked  at  one 
another  with  eyes  that  betrayed  mntnal  horror  and 
hatred. 

**'  What's  done  ean't  be  undone,'  said  the  elder  Ha- 
raldflon,  at  lengtii,  and  reoorered  himself  by  assuming  a 
reoklessness  that  seemed  like  a  rejection  of  the  last  res- 
tige  of  human  feeling.  *  It  was  necessity,'  he  added,%  a 
kSid  of -persuasiye  tone — 'self-deftnce;  we  were  forced 
to  it,  if  we  did  not  choose  to  gire  ourselves  up  to  justice: 
but  now  we  must  think  of  getting  home.  Where's  the 
boy!' 

"  They  looked  round  in  astonishment,  and  now  per- 
ceived, with  a  shudder,  how  the  poor  boy,  having  shrunk 
into  the  fore-hatch,  stood  and  looked  fixedly  at  them 
with  a  wild,  vacant  expression  of  terror.  *  What  are 
you  doing  there,  Anton  Tasked  HanJdson,  in  a  tone 
which  from  him  might  he  called  mild.  ^  Come  here, 
boy!' 

"  *  No,  no,  I  dare  not ;  you  will  do  to  me  as  yon  did  to 
iSsa  lieutenant  and  the  others.  Let  me  alone,  let  me 
alone  I'  And,  trembling  with  fear,  he  crept  farther  and 
likrther  down,  and  at  last  hid  himself  among  the  looee 
eloihing  and  lumber  below. 

Kadness  had  already  seised  the  unhappy  youth.  The 
fears  of  Haraldson  were  that  he  might  betray  them. 

« <  What's  to  be  done  now  V 

"  *  Nothing,'  said  Birger,  sullenly ;  '  nothing  can  be 
done,  for  the  poor  boy's  brain  is  turned.  The  blood  of 
four  murders  rests  on  our  heads :  it  had  been  better  if 
the  surf  of  Paternoster  rooks  had  swallowed  us  all.' 

^ '  Ha !  are  you  so  chicken-hearted  that  you  repent 
already  V  said  Harold,  with  savage  exultation.  '  What 
I  have  done  I  never  repent  of:  old  women  may  whine, 
but  men  must  act.' " 

Fru  Amman  long  watched  the  sea  over  her  flowering 
balsams ;  but  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  tidings  were 
received  of  the  pinnace ;  and  she  put  to  sea  with  her  sor- 
rowing friend,  taking  the  helm  herself,  and  for  three 
long,  dreary  days,  every  cove  and  creek  between  her 
village  and  Tisteldn  was  searched,  and  in  vain.  They 
iouehed  on  the  pier  of  that  island,  before  returning 
home,  and  there  stood  Haraldson,  who,  with  impudent 
hypocrisy,  lamented  that  the  Lieutenant  had  put  to  sea 
in  80  fearftil  a  night.  The  party  returned,  disconsolate, 
to  their  village.  Not  a  doubt  or  suspicion  fell  on  the 
Smugglers ;  and  yet,  for  them  the  good  Fru  conceived 
an  instinctive  and  unaccountable  horror.  Months  passed : 
another  officer  took  possession  of  Amman's  cottage,  and 
the  widowed  Kathrina  removed  her  goods  to  a  new 
home. 

"  Here  she  carefhlly  arranged  everything  as  well  as 
she  could,  to  make  it  comfortable  for  her  son  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pehr,  who  faithlhily  followed  her  in  joy  and  woe; 
but,  ibr  her  own  part,  there  was  no  longer  a  spot  on 
earth  she  could  look  upon  as  her  home.  ^  I  go  about 
here,'  she  would  sometimes  say  to  old  Askenberg, '  like 
a  pilgrim  who  joumeys  on  as  long  as  the  Lord  pleases ; 
but  my  real  Hfe  is  in  heaven,  where  my  husband  is  gone 
beibre.  Praise  be  to  the  Almighty,  even  when  he  chastens !' 

*^01d  Askenberg  had  the  utmost  respect  for  Fm 
Kathrina,  and  the  simple  dignity  and  true  piety  with 
which  she  bore  her  sorrow ;  but  he  could  by  no  means 
elevate  himself  to  the  same  degree  of  firmness.  He 
often  murmured  over  the  extraordinary  &te  which  per- 
mitted the  virtuous  and  upright  to  be  taken  away  in 
their  best  and  most  usefhl  days ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  vicious,  the  false-hearted,  and  the  idler,  constantly 
sailed  before  the  wind. 

^ '  And  which  do  you  think  is  most  to  be  envied  1' 
inquired  Fra  Kathrina,  in  a  tone  that  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  honest  old  sailor. 

*' '  The  most  to  be  envied.  Well,  now,  that's  an  odd 
sort  of  question — a  very  puzzling  kind  of  question,  sister. 
I  can't  just  say  that  I  think  either  of  them  much  to  be 
envied  ;  for  if  one  considers  that ' 

'^  Let  us  have  no  roundabout  arguments,'  interrapted 
Fra  Kathrina,  grayely,    ^  I  would  nOt  wish  ^at  the  boy 


there  should  hear  his  gddflbther  hesitate  to  give  &  dine 
answer  to  such  a  question.  Tell  me,  Arrid,  vrhifli 
would  you  rather  be — an  honest,  upright  man,  parmed  bj 
misfortune;  or  gain  all  worldly  advantages,  at  the  i»ke 
of  selling  your  oonsdence,  and  treading  the  pathi  of 
vice  I  * 

^ '  It  is  Very  o^rtaia,  mother,  thai  I  would  nther  Uttk 
with  all  the  evils  in  the  world,  than  be  suoh  a  wiekh  u 
to  cause  grief  to  those  who  love  me,'  replied  Arve.  '  Ab4 
do  not  fear,  mother,  that  I  shall  forget  the  lessom  1  lean 
every  day  at  our  evening  prayers.' 

*'  A  quiet  smile  just  parted  Fm  Kathriaa's  lips.  Sk 
looked  at  Lieutenant  Pehr,  who  answered  her  glaoee  by 
another,  which  oonvineed  her  that  at  heart  they  had  tke 
same  thoughts — ^the  same  trust,  although  the  patittt 
endurance  of  woman  does  not  always  fiall  to  the  krtof 
man.  At  such  times,  when  any  thing  touched  her  frel- 
ings,  Fra  Kathrina  always  went  to  the  windowi  iid 
busied  herself  with  her  balsams;  and  from  between  tkit 
flowery  branches  tried  to  oatch,  nnpereeived,  a  glinpse 
of  the  wide  ocean,  whUe  its  low,marmiBing,ieTer«ar 
ing  song  met  her  listening  ear." 

By  this  time  the  reader  begins  to  emprehend  tbe 
character  of  this  story.  Birger  did  not  qMod  the  irii- 
ter  which  followed  the  sea-tragedy,  at  TiitelSa.  He 
eould  not  meet  the  calm,  pure  eye  of  Erika,wbo  bov 
passed  days  and  nights,  watching  by  the  sick-bed  efAi* 
ton,  from  whose  raving,  broken  exolamations,  she  bepi 
to  divine  something  like  the  horrible  truth.  Her  eos* 
duet,  vrhen  it  was  fUlly  revealed,  is,  as  we  have  aid, 
the  blemish  of  the  work.  It  might  have  been  aroidci 
by  making  Erika  accept  Birger  while  still  useoostwu 
of  his  crime ;  but  this  would  have  impaired  the  forw 
and  manliness  of  hie  character,  guilty  as  he  was,  aad  aliB 
have  lessened  the  imagined  merit  of  her  heroic  aeriiioe. 

"She  could  leave  the  island;  but  that  would  renew 
all  Birger's  distraction — all  his  evil  propessitiei,  lean 
the  motherless  Gabriella  without  protection,  aad  (pveap 
the  poor,  weak-minded  Anton,  for  whose  sad  attatioB 
she  also  blamed  herself,  to  the  mercy  of  HaraldfloL 
Could  she  do  that  1  Ought  she  to  saciifiee  all  thw 
beings  only  to  save  herself  I — and  for  what  an  eiietoice! 
Erika's  heart,  free  from  all  selfishness,  a  heart  opes  aad 
sensitive  to  what  she  believed  to  be  her  dotj,— tint 
simple,  gentle,  €rod-fearing  heart  triumphed  oTer  alltbe 
conclusions  of  reason.  On  her  knees  ^e  inploied  tbe 
great  Judge  of  thoughts  and  actions  to  wiiaeas  iet  it- 
tention,  and  to  forgive  her  if  she  misinterpreted  tbe  can- 
mand  that  was  inscribed  on  her  conscience,  to  lay  aa^ 
every  earthly  consideration  for  the  futheranee  ef  tied's 
kingdom;  for,  firm  and  deep  was  Erika's  cenrictioa  (bit 
she,  by  her  self-sacrifice,  would  bring  a  sinner  to  hearM. 

^  The  third  evening  came :  but  we  may  net  raiie  tbe 
veil  which  ought  to  rest  on  the  onion  of  Biiger  an 
Erika.  The  deeply  repentant  man— the  eeif-deTetei 
woman — God  saw  them,  and  marked  their  tows  :  bat 
men  marvelled,  as  they  always  do^  at  that  which  the; 
cannot  underatand." — Let  ns  turn  to  our  other  groap. 

Lieutenant  Amman  and  his  wife  had  bees  uwk  in- 
spected ;  and  their  son,  for  their  sakes,  fouad  valoable 
friends.  He  was,  when  of  fit  age,  to  become  a  cleik  » 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Crottenbu]^;  and  the  haad- 
some,  manly,  dutiful,  and  warm-hearted  lad,  the  fainn' 
rite  of  the  whole  village,  was  about  to  leave  his  wee* 
tionate  mother,  when,  speaking  of  Arve  to  her  old  bm^j 
the  navy  lieutenant,  she  remarked — 

"  <  He  is  really  bewitched  with  that  seai-ehoctiig;  bi^ 
then  he  gets  good  payment  for  the  skins;  aad  sohie  k 
looks,  my  handsome  boy,  when  he  coons  back,  with  m 
high  seal-skin  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  ahootag-po>a 
over  his  shoulder.  Often  tin  tears  come  into  n;  eyes 
when  I  look  at  him;  he  reminds  me  so  rtrengjy  ^  ^*" 
Amman,  the  first  time  he  oame  to  court  me.' " 

Fra  Amman's  courtship  is  charming;  hot  ^»^ 
enough  to  do  to  hint  at  events  that  led  to  the  lesi  bapPJ 
courtship  of  her  son.  Five  years  had  pasKjd  ainoe  tw 
murder  of  the  Lieutenant  and  his  crew.  The  ro»ww 
of  Tisteldn  is  now  a  blossom  of  twelve  yeais.  W 
is  a  handsome  new  house  bmlt;  and  the  »»"**'" 
Birger  and  Erika  has  produced  a  complete  dovesfte  n* 
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▼olntioB.  The  amuggleTS  were  rich,  and  enjoyed  iheir 
-wealth.    They  had  abandoned  their  former  lawless  life. 

^Captain  Bizger  Haraldson  was  now  the  ruling  power : 
the  old  man  hii  a  room  for  himself^  where,  if  he  was 
sometimes  visited  by  Gompimction  respecting  his  past 
pursuits,  he  more  frequently  lamented  ^e  want  of  them. 
....  Anton  liTed  at  home;  his  derangement  had,  in 
the  course  of  years,  decreased ;  hut  the  elasticity  of  youth 
was  gone  :  a  pining  melancholy  being,  he  wore  away  his 
life,  ^ent  and  nnnotieed.  Whole  hours  he  would  sit  on 
the  pier,  staring  into  the  water,  with  a  fidiing-rod  in  his 
Ikaud,  which  he  commonly  forgot  to  draw  up  again.  If 
disturbed  by  any  one,  he  would  start  up  hurriedly,  take 
his  fiahing-taGkle,  and  seek  some  other  spot,  where  he 
koped  to  be  unmolested 

*^But  Burger  and  Erika — how  was  it  with  them! 
Just  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  Erika,  the  yirtu- 
ous,  sensible  woman,  with  a  light  and  cautious  hand, 
tamed  the  restless,  h^'Savage  man  from  the  pursuits  in 
which  he  had  formerly  been  entangled.  Birger  had 
built  a  galliot,  which  he  commanded  himself.  While  he 
was  ab^nt,  Erika  ruled  the  household;  for  oTon  old 
Haraldson,  who  feared  more  than  lored  Ids  son,  ^Ud  not 
feuture  openly  to  contend  with  the  apple  of  his  eye — his 
wife. 

*'  When  Birger  returned  home  in  the  autumn,  Erika 
was  the  ftrst  at  the  pier  to  weloome  him.  8he  had,  then, 
ftlways  some  new  arrangement  within  the  house,  or  im- 
proTement  of  some  sort,  with  which  to  surprise  and 
pleajw  her  gratefol  husband.  And  Birger  was  grateful. 
He  would  haye  borne  any  suiFering  to  have  guarded, 
firom  eren  the  smallest  -vexation  or  trouble,  her  who  had 
aaorifieed  her  life  to  him.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
told,  to  the  honour  of  the  feelings  of  humanity  within  his 
breast,  that  never  did  he  e^joy  his  happiness  ftiUy,  or 
nnalloyed ;  the  tortures  of  conscience  gnawed  at  his 
heart :  and  dear  as  home  was  by  Erika's  side,  he  yet 
hmged  for  the  spring,  when,^  by  constant  activity,  he 
might  deaden  the  uneasiness  which  nothing  could  over- 


**  In  Erika's  heart,  a  temple  of  genuine  piety,  there 
existed  a  strong  and  resolute  capacity  for  the  folfilment 
of  the  duties  she  had  undertaken;  but  there  was  also 
room  tag  a  grief  which  neither  time  nor  circumstance 
oonld  obliterate, — the  grief  of  having  united  her  fote  to 
that  of  a — ^murderer. 

**  Witii  pious  resignation,  therefore,  she  regarded  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  her-^^ 
tfae  being  childlese.  Might  not  the  deed  committed  at 
Paternoster  rooks  be  one  day  discovered  1  Erika's  heart 
afarank  with  agony  at  the  thought.  '  The  Lord  doeth  all 
things  vrell,'  she  would  then  sigh :  *  better  to  enlS^r 
alone,  than  to  see  beings  to  whom  we  have  given  life  de- 
phire  it  as  the  most  fatal  of  gifls.''' 

About  this  time,  Haraldson  agreed  to  take  his  idol, 
Gabtiella,  to  a  seal-hunt,  by  way  of  recreation,  and 
Brika  chose  to  accompany  her  foster-child  and  sister. 
They  were  to  breakfost  and  dme  on  the  desert  island 
vHuch  the  seals  frequented.  Erika  felt  that  the  joyous 
young  creature  required  society  and  amusement  suitable 
to  her  age ;  but  the  awfhl  secret  pressed  en  her  mind, 
and  she  shrunk  firom  letting  Gabriella  learn  to  love  a 
world  winch  might  yet,  however  innocent  she  was,  spurn 
her  from  its  bosom  as  the  child  and  sister  of  a  murderer. 
CvabrielU  was  delighted  with  the  voyage.  She  skipped 
about  the  boat  like  a  little  sylph,  and  listened  to,  or  re- 
lated the  wild,  supernatural  legends  of  the  Northern 
fleas.  Haraldson,  hardened,  fierce,  and  remorseless  as 
he  was,  had  a  strong  tincture  of  a  seaman's  superstition, 
and  disliked  speaking  eo  freely  of  mermaidens,  sea-elves, 
and  the  Necken,  especially  in  their  own  dominions. 
At  the  close  of  the  ballad  of  ^  Necken,"  which  Anton — 
who,  in  his  sickly  fancies,  had  sometimes  imagined  him- 
self the  spirit — chanted,  he  ended  by  telling  how  the  sea- 
sprite  drew  his  bride  down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

^  Crabriella  sighed,  and  leaned  her  pretty  young  face 
so  fiur  over  the  ^ge  of  the  boat  that  it  almost  touched 
the  water:  she  seemed  to  wish  to  look  through  the 
transparent  mirrar,  »nd  see  T^t  wraulerfoi  myeteries 
la^  hidden  theret 


** '  Do  not  look  down  so  long,'  said  Anton,  who  con- 
tinued gloomy  and  strangely  dejected.  '  You  may 
chance  to  see  wrecks  and  men's  bones.  There  are  plenty 
of  them  below  there.' 

'*'  That  is  the  reason,'  Fish-Kajsa's  Lena  says,  *  that 
cries  are  beard  from  the  sea.  Have  you  heard  that, 
papa  I  that  such  poor  people  as  have  been  lost  at  sea  cry 
aloud  every  night  V 

^ '  Don't  talk  such  nonsense ! '  said  Haraldson,8harply. " 

Landed  on  the  seal  island,  Haraldson  headed  the  si- 
lent party,  till  a  seal  was  seen  basking  luxuriously  on  a 
stone  in  the  morning  sun. 

^  Gabriella  restrained  a  cry  of  joy ^  A 

fomous  catch !'  whispered  Haraldson,  and  made  signs  to 
Gabriella  to  keep  perfectly  still ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  slowly  and  steadily  raised  his  rifle,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  it  to  his  eye,  when,  to  his  nnspeakable 
vexation  and  amazement,  a  shot  was  discharged  from 
beneath  the  shelf  of  rock.  '  As  I  live,  the  shot  has  hit 
it  1'  Haraldson  burst  forth  in  his  usual  rough  tone, 
*  That's  what  I've  got  for  your  nonsensical  chat  in  the 
night  1  Didn't  I  say  it  brought  misluok  to  speak  of  such 
things  t  Now  we  need  never  think  of  getUng  a  single 
seal  this  day.' 

^  While  Haraldson  gave  vent  to  his  vexation,  a  tall 
slender  youth  started  forward  frt>m  his  hiding-place,  and 
sprang  like  a  roe-buck  over  the  rugged  rocks,  to  get 
down  to  tiie  animal,  from  whose  side  a  stream  of  blood 
poured  forth:  nevertheless,  seeing  his  enemy  advancing, 
the  seal  rolled  suddenly  over  the  rock  into  the  tea.  The 
young  man  meantime  hurried  on,  and  before  the  crea- 
tore  disappeared  in  the  water,  dexterously  darted  a 
small  harpoon  into  its  side ;  he  then  let  the  seal  plnnge 
down,  but  the  short  line  that  was  attached  to  the  har- 
poon was  quickly  run  out,  and  now  a  violent  contest 
commenced :  the  bold  youth  seemed  not  inclined  to  part 
with  the  end  of  the  rope;  he  held  fast  with  one  hand  by 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  in  this  way  the  struggle  lasted 
for  some  time :  at  last  the  hunter  was  forced  to  let  go 
his  hold;  he  sprang  up  suddenly,  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  and  disappeared  for  some  moments  from  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  beholders. 

^*  I  think  that  was  Necken  himself  I'  said  Gabriella, 
whom  lively  interest  in  the  scene  had  so  enchained  hitherto 
that  she  had  been  quite  silent.  '  But  what  do  you  think, 
papal  If  that  was  a  seal-shooter,  he  will  surely  be 
drowned;  and  that  would  be  terrible !' 

**  Haraldson  was  too  much  engrossed  to  answer. 

*'*  Ah!  if  he  would  but  come  up  again!'  said  Ga- 
briella. impatiently.  *  Papa,  cannot  you  help  the  good 
hunter  I    We  could  go  out  in  the  boat  and  take  him  in.' 

"  *  Be  easy,  my  girl,  there's  no  danger,'  said  Haraldson, 
and  pointed  towards  the  sea.  '  Look  if  there  is  not  the 
rascal  come  up  again !' 

**  Such  was  indeed  the  case ;  but  the  expert  seal- 
shooter  disappeared  i^ain  directly,  and  then  rose  to  the 
surface  in  the  same  way  several  times:  at  last  they  saw 
him  swimming  slowly  and  with  much  exertion  towards 
the  shore;  when  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  he 
swong  himself  up  on  the  rocks,  and  cautiously  dragged 
after  him  the  seal,  now  dead. 

"'  Well  done,  boy !'  cried  Haraldson,  who,  despite  his 
mortification  at  not  having  got  the  prise  himself,  was  too 
old  a  sportsman  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  scene.  '  But, 
by  my  father's  knee-breeches ! '  added  he,  with  an  air  of 
superiority, '  either  your  hand  is  not  very  certain,  or  you 
have  had  a  rascally  bad  gun;  for  one  can  never  depend 
on  killing  the  beast  unless  you  hit  him  on  the  head.' 

^* '  When  you  see  him  lying  before  your  eyes,  I  think 
you  have  no  reason  to  say  I  was  not  sure  of  him,'  said 
the  hunter,  smiling,  and  shipped  his  arms  on  his  sides,  so 
that  the  water  splashed  high  from  his  clothes.  *  Had  I 
chosen,  I  could  easily  have  shot  the  dog  dead  on  the 
spot ;  but  then  I  should  have  lost  the  best  part  of  the  sport 
— the  letting  him  drag  me  about  in  the  water :  it  is  so  re- 
freshing when  the  waves  dash  over  one's  head :  and,  if  he 
got  the  better  of  me,  and  dragged  me  deeper  down  than 
I  wae  inclined  to  go,  then  I  had  always  the  choice  of  let* 
ting  go  the  line ;  but  that  has  never  happened  to  me  yet.' 

*^The  aetive  sportsman  now  looked  round  ft  little  •♦ 
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hia  new  companions,  and  his  eye  rested  i^ith  an  open, 
happy  expression  on  the  pretty  Gabriella,  who  with 
great  surprise,  listened  to  all  the  information  the  shooter 
communicated. 

"^  You  are  a  sharp  fellow,'  said  Haraldson.  *  Who 
taught  you  seal-shooting  1'  .:.>€^ 

^^  *  I  have  taught  myself,  for  the  most  part;  but  I  faavs 
likewise  not  neglected  the  instructions  I  got  from  uncle 
Pehr,  our  old  lieutenant,  who  shot  many  scores  of  seals 
in  his  day.  And  my  father  was  a  good  shot  also ;  it 
would  haye  pleased  him  to  see  how  I  took  to  the  sport' 

"  Erika,  in  whose  foreboding  mind  the  suspicion  had 
already  arisen,  that  she  here  saw  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate coast-guardsman,  felt  convinced,  at  the  name  of 
the  old  lieutenant,  that  it  was  indeed  the  case.  She 
dared  not  look  at  Haraldson,  but  turned  away  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  which  increased  every  moment.  At  last  she 
directed  her  eyes  to  Anton,  but  his  attention  had  not  yet 
been  awakened;  and  Erika  hoped  this  danger  might  be 
avoided,  when  Gabriella  hastily  inquired, '  Is  yonr  father 
dead,  since  he  cannot  see  what  a  clever  shooter  you 
are!' 

"  ^  Yes,'  answered  Arve,  dejectedly.    '  My  &iher  is 
gone;  but  God  only  knows  where  his  body  lies.    It  will 
be  five  years  in  harvest  since  he  disappeared,  with  both 
he  custom-house  boat  and  the  men.' 

''  A  hollow,  inarticulate  sound  from  Anton's  lips  drew 
the  attention  of  all  to  him.  'That's  his  way,  poor 
thing  ;  his  senses  are  not  just  right  in  order,'  said 
Haraldson  to  his  new  acquaintance,  with  such  a  fireering 
composure,  that  Erika's  blood  ran  cold.  '  How  is  it 
with  you,  boy  1 '  The  rough  father  turned  to  his  pale, 
erased  son,  and  drew  him  hastily  down  the  rooks  with 
him  to  the  boat. 

"  Anton  struggled.  '  Let  me  go,  let  me  go  I  I  am  as 
silent  as  Paternoster  rocks ! '  he  muttered,  gnashing 
his  teeth.  '  Let  me  go  ;  don't  drag  me  so  :  my  head 
Oh  !  oh  1  it  grows  dark  again  1' 

"  A  beneficent  swoon  closed  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
youth  for  a  short  space  of  time.  In  his  still  muscular 
arms  Haraldson  carried  him  to  the  small  tent  made  of 
the  sail,  but  had  not  attempted  any  thing  for  his  recovery, 
when  Erika  arrived,  and,  by  a  piercing  look,  admonished 
him  to  assist  her. 

**  The  old  villain  of  Tisteliin  feared  his  son's  wife,  for 
he  dreaded  that  Birger  had  entrusted  her  vrith  the  se- 
cret of  their  crime  ;  and  the  idea  at  times  made  him 
shudder  with  apprehension  ;  but  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  hope  that,  even  if  Birger  had  been  so  mad,  no 
vrife  would  betray  her  own  husband,  whatever  his  crime 
might  be." 

While  Erika  tried  to  restore  tranqnillity  to  the  poor 
boy,  the  unconscious  children  of  the  murderer  and  the 
murdered  conversed  together  with  the  gaiety  of  innocent 
hearts.    Arve  was  enchanted — 

''At  having  found  such  a  pretty  weU-dressed  little  girl, 
and  wondered  no  longer  at  the  name  she  bore  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  for  he  knew,  by  the  men  who  aooom- 
panied  her,  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  Tistelonhe 
had  met  with.  '  When  I  next  go  out  to  the  seal-shoot- 
ing, I  shall  visit  your  island, '  said  he.  '  You  have  a 
pretty  house  :  it  is  seen  from  a  great  distance.' 

"'  Oh  !  yes,  it  is  very  pretty  '  said  Gabriella  ;  'but 
yet  it  is  lonely,  for  strangers  seldom  come  there.  I  amuse 
myself  sometimes  with  standing  upon  the  highest  rock, 
and  nodding  to  all  the  passing  vessels  and  boats.  It  is 
always  as  if  I  expected  some  one.' 

" '  That  must  certainly  be  me,'  answered  Arve,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  but  you  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  now  1 ' 

" '  That  is  good  1  I  shall  then  show  you  my  room, 
which  is  in  the  little  projection  in  ftont.  Did  you 
ever  see  my  green  curtains,  when  you  have  been  passing 
by  1  There  are  not  such  nice  curtains  in  all  Marstrand. 
I  got  them  from  papa  :  they  are  of  silk  entirely,  and  as 
thick  as  the  skin  of  that  seal  there.' 

" '  Yes,  yes  !  your  father  has  scraped  together  a  great 
many  things,  I  dare  say, '  said  Arve,  in  rather  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  which  Gabriella  did  not  observe.  Arve 
had  heard  much  talk  of  the  old  wreck-plunderer  of 
Tistelon.    However  he  said  nothing  more,  for  his  natu- 


ral delicacy  and  kind  heart  forbade  him  to  wound  (he 
innocent.' 

Th«y  talked  of  Anton's  disorders  wkiohH  grieTed 
hia  affectionate  sister.  Arve  expressed  hisl  sympathj, 
amd-baid  he  thought  the  fkther  spoke  harshly  to  the  poor 
hoy. 

"'That  is  only  papa's  way,'  answered  Gabriells, 
blushing  at  the  observation.  But,  as  some  apology,  the 
young  daughter  added,  embarrassed  with  the  scarcely- 
understood  feeling  of  wishing  to  justify  her  father, 
'  They  say  that  such  an  illness  as  Anton's  sometimes  re- 
quires severe  treatment,  otherwise  it  might  grow  worse.' 

" '  What  a  sweet  good  little  girl  I'  ^bought  Arre,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  remarkably  pleased  expression. 

"'Gould  you  not  oome  with  us  now!'  asked Gi- 
briella,  who  was  not  particularly  fond  of  silence. 

" '  No  !  Willingly  as  I  would  do  so,  I  must  not  tiiink 
of  it ;  for,  you  see,  I  left  home  the  day  before  yesterday : 
and  I  know  very  well  that  already  both  my  mother  and 
the  lieutenant  are  going  up  to  the  attio-windows  to  look 
out  for  me.  And  I  never  disappoint  my  mother  of  any 
pleasure  when  I  can  help  it. ' 

"'That  is  vrell  thought  and  said,'  remarked  Eriks, 
who  now  returned  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  *  Msy 
we  ask  you  to  take  a  little  breakfast !  It  will  taste  well 
after  the  morning's  work.' 

"  Arve  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident  plessnre ; 
and  the  flat  part  of  the  shelving  rock  was  spread  in  haste 
with  the  best  of  Erika's  stores.  Three  round  stones, 
rolled  forward  by  Arve,  served  for  seats  ;  and  thus,  il- 
luminated by  the  morning  sun,  with  the  high  blue 
heavens  for  their  roof,  the  rugged  rooks  fbr  their  floor, 
and  the  sea  all  around  them,  sat  the  little  group,  in  a 
very  romantic  situation,  and  enjoyed  their  breakfiurt. 

" '  In  the  minds  of  Arve  and  Gabriella,  wherethere  were 
no  bitter  remembrances  to  disturb  the  pure  eigoymenlof 
a  fine  morning  and  a  pleasant  meeting,  all  was  light, 
peace,  and  Imppiness.  As  for  Erika,  her  eyes  only 
smiled  ;  she  preserved  her  even  calm  manner :  but  in- 
wardly she  was  more  moved  than  she  had  been  for 
many  years." 

The  young  hunter  threw  his  prixe  over  his  shoulder, 
and  left  them  fbr  his  boat,  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  and  Gabriella  pursued  him  with  her  eyes. 
He  stood  on  a  high  peak,  and  waved  his  cap  as  aaother 
last  adieu.  Old  Haraldson  was  in  wrath  when  they 
joined  him ;  the  pleasure  of  the  day  vras  gone,  and 
weeks  and  months  passed  in  which  Gabriella  stood  on 
the  highest  point  of  Tistel&n,  and  looked  in  vain  for  the 
young  seal-hunter.  He  came  no  more,  and  the  Rose  of 
Tistelsn  in  due  time  found  another  lover.  Arre  had 
gone  to  the  distant  custom-house,  where  he  diligently 
discharged  his  duties,  and  manfiilly  overcame  trials  and 
temptations.  He  kept  a  journal  of  all  his  doings  for  his 
mother  and  the  old  lieutenant,  which  forms  a  very  pleas- 
ing part  of  this  story.  He  had  told  his  mother  of  the 
lovely  Rose  of  Tistelon ;  but  Fru  Kathrina,  kind-hearted 
as  she  was,  could  endure  no  one  of  the  Haraldson  race, 
though  each  of  them,  had  she  known  it,  deserved  her  lore 
or  her  pity,  save  the  ruthless  hardened  father. 

A  dreadAd  storm  raged  around  Tistelon,  and  a  yosth 
staggered  one  night  into  Haraldson's  dwelling,  telling 
that  his  master's  vessel  was  on  the  breakers;  and  tiiat, 
compelling  the  crew  to  take  to  the  boat,  the  brave  w 
remained  alone  with  his  perishing  ship.  By  incredible 
exertion,  Birger  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Ro8enberg,wbo 
was  found  f^t-bitten  and  inanimate,  bnt>  by  care,  was 
restored  to  life.  In  the  dwelling  Erika  had  a  solitary 
chamber,  where  she  often  sat  alone  communing  with  her 
own  sad  thoughts ;  and  on  the  dreadftil  nif^t  when  Bi^ 
ger  was  perilling  his  life  to  save  a  f^Uow-ereature,  she 
sat  there.    Her  husband  returned. 

"  There  was  a  respectful  tenderness  in  the  caution 
with  which  he  half  opened  the  door. 

"'Come  in,  Birger  I'  said  Erika,  kindly.  'I  see  by 
your  looks  that  you  bring  good  tidings.' 

" '  Yes, '  said  he  ;  and  bending  over  his  wife,  whisper 
ed, '  God  has  permitted  me  to  assist  in  saving  the  life 
of  a  fellow-oreatore ;  your  prayers,  my  Erika !  will  do 
the  rest. ' 
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*^  In  Erika's  soft  eyes  there  shone  a  sweet  and  blessed 
peace.  It  seemed  to  her,  also,  as  if  the  sa?ing  of  the 
shipwrecked  man  redaeed,  in  some  degree,  the  amonnt 
of  Birger's  heayy  debt ;  and  so  she  regarded  every  good 
action  he  was  enabled  to  perform Per- 
haps Erika  did  not  herself  know  how  dear  Birger  had 
become  to  her.  To-day,  when  she  stood  on  the  pier,  and 
saw  how  his  steady,  powerful  arm  steered  the  little  boat 
aecarely  thron|^  ice  and  breakers — when  she  saw  him, 
immovably  cahn  and  resolnte,  contend  with  the  raging 
sea  for  every  inch  of  his  way — then  her  heart  swelled 
both  with  a  woman's  fears,  and  a  woman's  pride." 

The  conversati  on  turned  to  their  guest.  He  was  now 
recovered :  he  was  getting  on  dry  olothee ;  and  6a- 
briella,  with  eager  hospitality,  was  preparing  breakfast. 
Erika  inquired  of  her  husband,  now  her  beloved  Birger, 
if  the  stnuiger  was  good-looking. 

**  *  He  appears  to  me  .to  be  a  well-made,  handsome 
man:  a  little  stem  on  board,  I  suspect.' 
" '  And  how  does  he  bear  his  misfortune  V 
'* '  As  a  man  should  do ;  he  has  said  little  about  it.' 
** '  Erika,  Anton  says  the  captain  is  coming  in !'  ez- 
cUumed  Gabriella,  at  the  door,  expecting  to  surprise  her 
sister-in-law. with  the  news. 

" '  I  know,  I  know !  Birger  is  going  now  to  fetch  him: 
make  haste  to  get  things  put  on  the  table,  dear  Gabriella!' 
**  Gabriella  flew  to  the  kitchen,  and  Arom  the  kitchen 
to  the  parlour.  '  Shall  I  bring  some  wine  V  she  asked ; 
bat,  as  no  one  heard  her,  she  brought,  on  her  own  respon- 
sibility, two  bottles  of  HaraldMn's  own  old  valued 
stock. Birger  entered,  sup- 
porting the  diipwrecked  captain,  and  presented  his 
guest  to  Haraldson,  who  civilly  bade  lum  welcome; 
afterwards  to  Erika,  who  appeared  from  the  other 
side ;  and  lastly  to  Gabriella,  who  directly  placed  a 
cbair  for  the  captain,  as  he  seemed  to  find  much  difficulty 
in  standing. 

"  *  I  was  far  firom  anticipating,'  said  Captain  Rosen- 
berg, hastily  glancing  firom  the  pleasant  hostess  to  the 
channing  Rose  of  Tistel5n,  'when  I  last  night  com- 
mended my  soul  to  God,  that  I  should  awake  to-day  in 
another  parsLdise  than  Uiat  the  scriptures  announce  to 
us :  but  thanks  be  to  Ch>d,  to  my  spirited  lad,  and  my 
kind  host,  I  feel  wonderftilly  well.' 

'^  In  the  jTonng  man's  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
there  was  a  xeadiness  and  politeness,  which,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  showed  both  self-possession  and 
some  acquaintance  with  more  refined  society.  Gabriella 
thought  him  most  attractive  in  his  misfortune,  though 
Birger's  coat  was  too  large  for  him,  and  consequently 
unbecoming. 

**  Erika  thought  correctly,  that  the  lips  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent languaga  from  the  heart.  In  it  was  the.  silent 
conflict  of  a  spirit  deeply  wounded,  but  not  erushedy  by 
adversity. 

''Captain  Carl  Rosenberg,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  <Ustinguished  for  more  than 
common  abiUty  in  his  profession,  for  more  than  oommon 
courage— ^and  also  for  a  small  portion  of  rashness— had 
in  reality  educated  himself.  .  .  .  Sprung  from 
the  people,  (his  father  had  been  a  boatman,)  it  was  so 
mudi  more  praiseworthy  that  he  had,  along  with  skill  in 
his  profession,  acquired  a  certain  cultivation  of  mind, 
which,  united  to  a  naturally  daring  spirit,  and  a  parti- 
cular talent  for  narrating  seafaring  adventures,  had 
opened  his  way  to  the  society  of  the  best  Burgher  fami- 
lies ;  an  advantage  from  wUch  his  manner  had  gained 
a  degree  of  polish,  always  becoming,  even  to  the  open 
Btraightforwitfd  sailor.  But  courage,  skill,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  others,  do  not  always  ward  off  the  visitations 
of  what  is  called  mi$4uek.^* 

Rosenberg  was  a  man  destined  to  all  kinds  of  wreck. 
The  breakfast  party  t^ed  of  the  sea,  and  shipwrecks, 
the  ancient  Vikings,  and  their  modem  degenerate  re- 
presentatives, the  smugglers.  Rosenberg  denounced 
custom-houses,  and  praised  free  trade,  and  old  Harald- 
son  touched  glasses  with  him. 

A  fever  was  the  consequence  of  Rosenberg's  sufibrings 
in  the  wreck,  and  of  the  proud,  silent  grief  for  his  re- 
verses whieh  devoured  his  heart.    Before  he  was  again 


well,  and  hisfrosen  feet  restored,  the  winter  had  passed 
away,  and  he  and  Gabriella, — now  sixteen, — had  spent 
much  of  it  together.  With  his  frost-bitten  feet  in  a  pair 
of  Haraldson's  enormous  seal-skins,  he  daily  limped  to 
the  sofa  opposite  tiie  stove ;  and  near  it  stood  the  coffee 
table,  the  shelf  with  the  pipes  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  (jht.briella's  work-table.  Haraldson  usually  sat  in 
his'arin-chair,  weaving  a  net ;  Anton  in  a  comer,  poring 
over  an  old  Saga,  while  Birger  cut  winders  for  Erika, 
whose  noiseless  spinning-wheel  whirled  swiftly  round. 
But  in  the  forenoons,  Erika  was  engaged  in  the  kit- 
chen, Birger  occupied  in  fishing,  the  old  smuggler  in  his 
own  room,  and  Anton  climbing  over  the  rocks.  Gabriella 
was,  therefore,  alone  by  the  invalid;  and  this  was  found 
the  most  comfortable  vrinter  that  had  ever  been  spent  in 
Tisteli»n,both  by  them  and  all  the  members  of  Haraldson's 
family.  Even  the  active,  energetic  Rosenberg  was  con- 
tent, the  charmer  vras  by  his  side,  to  be  idle.  He  told 
stories  of  his  voyages  which  delighted  the  whole  circle, 
and  the  young  Gabriella  found  in  him  a  model  of  all  that 
is  most  attractive  and  noble  in  man ;  while  even  Anton, 
who  shunned  every  one,  showed  a  wonderftil  liking  for 
Rosenberg, who  compassionated  his  weakness,  and  did  all 
that  he  could  to  amuse  the  sickly  and  fanciful  melancholy 
lad.  These  situations  had  their  natural  result;  nor  was 
there  any  obstacle  to  the  attachment  of  Rosenberg  for  the 
Rose  of  Tistelon,  save  what  was  offered  by  his  own  pride 
or  nice  sense  of  honour,  and  his  conscious  poverty.  With 
his  ship,  he  had  lost  his  all;  and  could  he  ask  the  beauti- 
ful Gabriella  to  share  his  poverty  f  The  generosity  of 
Birger  and  the  kindness  of  Erika,  who  re^  the  hearts 
of  the  lovers,  overcame  every  difficulty.  They  approved 
of  Rosenberg's  suit,  and  only  wished  delay  till  Gabriella 
should  be  a  little  older.  This  was  all  that  Rosenberg 
desired.  Give  him  but  a  little  time,  and  he  would  battle 
with  life,  and  win  another  fortune,  and  then  woo  the 
lovely  girl,  who  he  hoped  would  not  soon  forget  him. 

He  was  too  honourable  to  claim  the  promise  of  one 
still  so  young  that  she  might  not  yet  know  her  own 
mind.  The  ft«sh  character  of  the  maiden ;  her  simple 
vanities,  and  innooent  coquetry,  are  finely  developed  in 
the  course  of  these  scenes.  But  though  Captain  Ro- 
senberg was  the  first  love  of  green  sixteen,  he  did  not 
prove  Grabriella's  true  love.  Fate  was  against  them. 
In  the  meanwhile  young  Amman  came  home  to  visit 
his  mother.  He  vras  now  a  tall  handsome  man  of 
twenty-four,  with  a  good  heart,  and  a  free,  cordial, 
generous  disposition,  which  gained  him  the  love  of  every 
one.  Crreat  was  the  joy  which  his  presence  spread 
through  the  village.  It  brought  sun-light  to  his  mother's 
cottage,  for  he  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  his  late 
father,  and  was  to  remain  among  the  fishermen.  On  the 
first  evening,  while  at  coffee,  giving  news,  and  receiving 
information  of  all  the  births,  deaths,  and  changes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  And  my  Rose  I" 

**  *  The  Rose  of  Tistelon  f  have  you  heard  nothing  of 
her 9  mother?  This  time  I  must  really  fhlfil  my  promise, 
and  go  these  I  The  pretty  child  must  surely  have  grown 
up  into  a  beaotiftil  girl.' 

"  At  theoe  words  Fra  Amman's  sunny  Amm  became 
suddenly  ovevcMi.  '  Do  yon  still  remember  that  non- 
sense 1  I  thouflit  you  had  long  ago  forgotten  such  a  trifie.' 

** '  A  pretty  girl  is  no  trifie,  my  dear  mother,'  said 
Arve,  good-hnmouredly:  'but  I  see  you  still  retain  your 
strange  old  prejudice  against  the  inhabitants  of  Tis- 
telon.'       .... 

"It  was  not  vrithout  sorrow  Arve  remarked  that  his 
generally  sensible  and  right-thinking  mother  retained,  in 
this  respect,  her  old,  and  in  his  opinion  unjust,  prejudice." 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  no  great  sacrifice  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  seeing  the  pretty  little  girl ;  and  Arve 
only  asked — 

"  '  Well,  but  how  do  they  go  on  now!  one  hears  no- 
thing but  good  of  them !' 

"  '  No,  certainly.  Ever  since  they  made  the  last  great 
smuggling  expedition,  the  same  night  your  blessed 
father  fell  in  with  them,  they  have  lived  (God  and  them- 
selves only  know  ttom  what  motives)  as  becomes  respect- 
able people.' 

"'Birger  Haraldson's  marriage  must  surely  have 
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c&nsed  ihtt  ehu^e,  mother,'  Mid  Aire :  '  he  got  sneh  an 
excellent  wife ;  and  then  she  isae  pleaont  as  good«  I 
hare  not  seen  her  eqaaJ  in  all  the  town ;  wad  don't 
wonder  at  the  wUdest  raeeal  beeoning  an  honest  man 
tinder  her  gnidanoe.' 

^  *  Ay,  and  that  was  just  what  she  had  to  do  t'  »- 
marked  Fm  Kathrina.  *  God  knows  how  sncfa  an 
excellent  person  oonld  make  snch  a  marriage !  The 
doTo  is  no  lit  mate  Ibr  the  raven.' 

*<  *  What  is  thai  yon  say,  sister!  He  mnst  be  a  fine 
noble  fellow,  a  real  honest  man,  whom  I  would  willingly 
take  by  the  hand,  thongh  I  have  noTer  seen  him,'  said 
Lieutenant  Pehr,  who,  with  his  fiuling  powers  of  mind, 
could  not  follow  Ae  oonTorsation ;  but  thought  the 
comparison  of  the  dove  and  the  raven,  related  to  6a- 
briella's  engagement  to  Rosenberg — a  piece  of  news 
which  had  found  its  way  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
across  the  ice  to  the  neighbonring  islands. 

** '  Ah,  ah !  yon  mean  the  shipwrecked  captain  who 
was  there  in  the  winter.  Nothing  may  come  of  that, 
if  he  does  not  return  in  the  autumn:  report  says,  he 
means  to  do  so,  howeTor.' 

**  *  What  was  that!'  aAed  Arre,  with  some  interest. 
*  Was  the  captain  a  lorer  of  the  preity  Gabriellaf 

***YeB;  so  it  was  said.' 

^  At  night,  when  Arm  went  to  bed,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  turn  his  thoughts  from '  the  Rose  of  Tistelon.' 
His  balf-quenched  desire  to  see  her  again  returned  anew." 

Such  were  his  night-thoughts ;  and  by  day  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  rocks  which  girdled  Tistelon.  While 
Anre  had  been  away  for  tiiese  fonr  years,  he  had  gained 
the  acquaintance  of  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  the  mild, 
gentle,  patient,  industrious,  and  all-endearing  Josephina. 
They  were  very  poor,  but  respectable  people,  and  old 
friends  of  his  family.  Arre  had  felt  for  the  poor  widow 
the  affoction  of  a  son,  and  aided  her  in  the  most  delicate 
way ;  and  he  lored  the  good,  but  plain,  mild,  silent,  self- 
sacrificing  Josephina  as  a  brother ;  and  when  the  widow 
died,  and  the  desolate  girl  was  left  to  pine  alone,  with- 
out employment  or  friends,  his  kind  heart  prompted  him 
to  oifer  her  reftage  wi&  his  mother.  Fru  Kathrina, 
thoagh  she  had  some  mysterious  presentiment  of  eril  to 
arise  tnm  Arre  becoming  connected  with  the  Harald- 
sons,  was  startled  at  the  plan  of  bringing  a  young  girl 
into  the  flunily,  and  cried — 

^< Bless  me,  child,  what  are  yea  thinkfaig  about! 
what  do  you  suppose  ^e  would  gain  by  coming  here ! 
and,  besides,  have  you  reflected  if  we  have  the  means  of 
doing  such  a  thing!  God  knows,  I  hare  no  wish  to 
draw  back  when  I  can  do  any  thing  pleasing  to  Him ;  but 
in  this  case  you  seem  to  have  reckoned  like  most  young 
beads,  who  think  the  day  will  bring  its  own  counsel.  It 
does  not  do  to  let  the  heart  adrise,  and  reason  be  silent.' 

**  *  But  we  are  not  so  very  poor,'  said  Arve,  who  was 
resolved  to  have  his  wishes  fulfilled  this  time ;  besides, 
mother,  Josephina  is  as  industrious  as  an  ant:  when 
you  have  nothing  particular  for  her  to  do,  she  can  make 
clothes  and  caps  for  all  the  old  women  and  girls  in  the 
village,  and  with  the  profits  buy  clothes  for  herself.  A 
dinner  for  three  will  surely  do  for  four:  Josephina  is 
well  accustomed  to  economy.  What  she  would  find 
here,  may  be  called  afiiuence  in  comparison  with  what 
ahe  has  been  used  to.' 

**  *  Yes,  yes !  that's  all  very  true,  but  not  very  well 

oonsidered,  my  dear  Arve :  and  to  be  quite  sinoere ' 

But  Fm  Kathrina  became  here  not  quite  sincere. 

**  *  You  think,  mother,  that  I  am  in  love  with  Jose- 
phina, and  so  wish  to  keep  her  safe  here  till  I  can 
marry!  Then  the  girl  is  too  poor;  and  that  is  all  the 
reason  why  my  dear  good  mother,  fSor  the  first  time  in 

her  life,  sees  difilcnlties  in  doing  a  good  action 

Yon  do  not  know  the  girl,  and  her  real  worth.  If 
I  really  loved  Josephina  so  well,  as  to  wish  to  have  her 
for  a  wife,  what  would  her  poverty  signify,  if  she  had 
other  qualities — ^heart,  sense,  and  such  like — ^that  would 
make  me  happier  than  any  dirty  bank-notes !  In  the 
station  I  occupy,  and  shall  occupy  in  ftiture,  riches  are 
unnecessary.  We  live  with  none  but  our  equals,  and 
have  none  of  the  expenses  of  larger  households.  We 
^re  content  with  daily  bread  daring  the  week,  and  a 


little  more  on  Sonday :  so  if  money  irere  all  that  wa> 
wanting,  we  shall  have  plenty  to  live  on.' " 

Fm  Kathrina  was  neither  conviaoed  norpleiswd;  bst 
she  yielded  when  Arve  said,  that  to  please  her  he  bid 
not^  yesterday,  gone  to  Tistelon.  The  good,  but  spirit- 
less Joeephina  came,  and  proved  the  stay  and  aohhoe  of 
the  household ;  and  Arve  did  not  &11  in  kve  with  bvi 
as  his  mother  at  first  feared,  but  afterwards  desired.^ 
strong  was  her  aversion  to  ^  the  Rose  of  Tiskdds.'' 
That  fur  Rose  was  now  drooping  in  the  long  abseaoe  af 
Captain  Rosenbeig.  But  he  came  again:  and  they  ailed 
about  together,  or  he  sat  on  the  so&  by  her  ade. 

^  On  tlie  eve  of  his  second  departure,  at  every  little 
anecdote  he  eonelnded,  the  amUe  oa  her  lip  wis  kis 
triumph  ;  and  many  a  friendly  word  and  aUusisD  not 
intended  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  vras  felt  by  ber, 
and  brightened  the  colour  on  her  cheek« 

**  At  last  Uaraldson  said,  '  This  wont  do  any  iM^r; 
it  is  not  good  for  the  captain.  He  mnet  sleep  sow  fer 
an  hour  or  two.' 

^^  Birger  rose  ;  Erika  and  Anton  did  the  nme.  Rosen- 
berg and  Gabriella  mnst  therefore  do  so  too  ;  but  thej 
eaehfolt  in  their  own  minds,  that  they  had  oelebnte^ 
their  first  real  festival.  Their  hearts  had  spokes; 
words  sure  then  often  superflnons. 

**  After  the  e^>tain's  departure^  Giabriella  was  noie 
cheerfril,  active,  and  indostrions  than  ever.  She  talked 
a  great  deal  with  Erika  about  houaehold  matters,  ud 
assumed  an  air  of  snch  importance,  that  Erika  wai 
tempted  to  laugh  at  the  dignified  gravity  of  the  boas^ 
keeper  of  sixteen." 

Erika  laughingly  reminded  her  how  short  a  tnae  had 
passed  since,  with  the  same  impatient  fiMse^  she  had  held 
a  council  of  doUs. 

'<<Bnt  I  have  grown  out  of  dolls!'  said  GalffielU, 
raising  herself  a  little  on  tiptoe. 

** '  Of  course  !  At  sixteen  the  thought  of  the  bridil 
dress  shuts  out  tiie  last  glimpse  of  the  dear  doll's  frock! ' 

"  Gabriella  flew  offl  Not  in  vain  did  her  heart  heat 
time  to  Erika's  theme.  Long,  satisfactory  letters  fron 
Rosenberg  to  Birger,  proved  to  her  that  die  hope  of  the 
bridal  dress  was  no  airy  dream.  There  was  one  letter, 
however,  of  which  Gabriella  did  not  hear  the  condasiaL 
It  was  only  after  Biiger  and  Erika  had  retired  to  their 
room,  that  it  was  again  prodnced  and  raad  aload  bj 
Birger  to  his  vrife. 

'^  ^  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  can  wait  no  longer !  If 
I  only  once  set  foot  again  on  Tistelon,  I  riiall  nuke  nj 
proposals,  and  that  without  delay.  I  have  considered 
the  matter  sufficiently,  and  find  I  can  vesiture  to  go  90 
far,  now  that  Heaven  seems  once  more  to  smile  apoBse. 
I  do  not  say,  for  all  that,  that  marriage  is  immediaielj  t« 
fbUow.  My  own  beauttfal  Gabriella  caa  well  wah  two 
yean.  Ever  since  I  was  alone  with  her  on  the  sea,  the 
devil, — no,  love,  I  mean,  has  made  a  fool  of  me  !  Idoa^ 
know  whether  I  am  in  Heaven,  on  land,  or  water,  whes 
I  once  begin  to  think  about  her  ;  but  yon  mnst  not  sop* 
pose  this  is  the  end  of  these  interesting  dreams !  I  Kf 
myself  as  detain  of  the  Eagle,  stan&ig  on  the  deck) 
in  blue  frieie  coat,  and  pipe  in  montii  ;  but  don't  think 
I  look  in  the  log-book,  or  am  occupied  in  any  sidi 
laudable  way  :  no,  brother,  I  lo<A  at  something  better, 
at  nothing  less  than  my  own  sweet  wife  I  Yon  will 
think  it  foolish,  hot  if  she  is  in  love  as  I  am,  it  wonldbe 
the  very  deuce  if  she  oonld  not  go  to  sea  with  me !  i 
thought  when  I  had  her  with  me  on  the  water,  she  had 
a  genius  for  the  element ' 

**  Erika  smiled  ;  Birger  smiled  too  :  itwasasgoodaa 
blessing." 

Rosenberg  made  a  voyage  to  Braail,  and  braogfat 
back  valuable  contraband  goods  sts  pari  of  his  caigo; 
which  goods,  by  previous  concert,  the  expetienoed  old 
smuggler  assisted  him  to  secure ;  and  when  they  weie 
in  danger,  even  ^iger,  when  enti^eated  by  Gabriella. 
and  influenced  by  his  regard  fbr  Roeenberg,  lent  his  aid 
in  landing  the  packages,  and  stowing  them  away  inHa- 
raldson's  old  hiding-places.  Before  the  adventure  wv 
completed,  the  revenue-phmace  was  upon  then,  and 
Arve  smd  Rosenberg  encountered  each  other.  Arve» 
who  now  ooeapied — 
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The  dsngerons  poet  his  father  had  fonnerly  filled, 
advftnoed  a  few  steps,  holding  the  lantern  so  as  to  throw 
the  light  as  much  as  possible  on  the  party  before  him. 
His  iLrst  glanee  fell  on  detain  Rosenberg,  to  whom  he 
immediately  turned,  saying,  'Whom  have  I  the  hononr 
of  meeting  in  sueh  extraordinary  society  V 

'"My  name  is  Rosenberg,'  returned  the  captain, with 
the  air  of  faantenr  he  always  thought  fit  to  assume  to- 
wards the  detested  reTenue  officers  ;  '  I  command  the 
schooner  that  lies  ont  there,  belonging  to  Captain  Bir- 
ger  Haraldson  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  think  a  little  inno- 
cent amusement  in  fishing,  less  **  extraordhiary"  than  this 
unexpected  interruption.  I  should  hare  thought  this 
visit  might  hare  been  paid  with  more  propriety  on  board 
my  vessel,  and  in  daylight.* 

**  *  We  cannot  be  always  at  hand  the  moment  a  Tessel 
easts  anchor,  though  we  may  make  amends  for  the  de- 
lay. If  it  does  not  interfere  with  your  amusement,  I 
will  go  with  my  people  a  little  way  along  the  shore, 
to  look  for  birds'  eggs,  or  young  ones :  the  sea- 
fowl  here  hare  been  screaming  the  whole  evening,  so  I 
am  likely  to  have  a  suoeessfbl  hunt.' 

"^  The  time  is  singularly  diosen  ;  but  aa  you  please,' 
answered  Roeenbetg,  with  a  forced  smile,  but  not  with- 
out a  sli^t  flutter  at  the  heart. 

^'If  you  will  allow  me.  Captain,'  said  Haraldson, 
with  a  side  look  at  Rosenberg, '  I  will  carry  the  light  for 
Mr.  Amman  ;  to  cateh  birds  hers,  one  must  needs  see, 
and  clearly  too.    What  do  you  think.  Sir  f ' 

'' '  I  did  not  ask  for  assistanoe  ;  but  if  Father  Harald- 
son, whom  I  recognise  again,  will  be  so  obliging,  I  have 
no  objection.  I  shall  gladly  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  returning  his  civility.' 

** '  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness  !*  replied 
Haraldson,  in  the  most  meek  and  simple  tone,  much  at 
variance  with  the  scornful  smile  on  his  lip." 

Alter  an  amusing  scene,  the  old  fox  found  he  had 
been  tricked  by  the  young  lieutenant;  and  Rosenberg, 
who  imagined  he  had  completed  what  was  so  well  be- 
gun, was  indignant  to  find  that  the  young  revenue-offi- 
cer, whom  he  had  entertained  in  his  schooner,  and  dis- 
missed loaded  with  presents,  had  furly  outwitted  him, 
and  obtained  the  concealed  goods.  The  old  smuggler, 
cheated  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe,  was  fnrious  with 
rnge.  But  one  cave  was  yet  untouched,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was,  how  to  get  off  the  bales  of  silk  concealed  in 
it.  Grabriella,  in  this  emergency,  suggested  her  plan  to 
elude  the  clutches  of  the  keen-sighted  revenue-officer. 
*^  Yon  shall  see,"  she  said — 

*'  *  That  I,  your  little,  insignificant  Ghi.briella,  vrho, 
yon  think,  has  not  the  least  notion  of  any  thing  bnt 
knitting  stockings  and  setting  up  a  w^,  have  more  oon- 
trivanee  than  all  you  men.  Yes  !  you  may  look  at  me 
and  laugh ;  but  I  have  discovered  a  way  to  get  home 
the  packages  quite  safe  and  sound.' 

** '  Indeed,  my  clever  little  lady !  Let  me  hear  yonr 
plan,'  Said  Rosenberg. 

'^'Well,  then,  listen.  We  must  go  to-morrow,  in 
broad  day-light,  you  and  Birger,  and  &ika,  to  the  little 
island;  but  SxH  we  shall  go  to  Marstrand,  to  see  if  the 
pinnace  is  lying  there.  If  she  is,  then,  I  believe,  we  must 
just  go  quietly  home  again ;  but  if  not,  we  may  pay  a  visit 
to  the  island  on  our  way  home,  where  we  can  light  a 
fire  and  boil  some  coffee,  to  appear  as  if  we  were  on  a 
pleasure  trip.  Meantime,  the  cave  is  so  distant,  that 
yon  and  Peter  may  go  there  without  being  observed, 
should  any  thing  be  passing.  Erika  and  I  will  sew  up  the 
goods  cleverly  in  a  large  piece  of  fhstian.  Then,  you  un- 
derstand, it  will  make  a  long  cushion,  on  which  Erika 

and  I  will  sit  on  the  way  home And  I  will 

answer  for  It,  if  the  tiresome  officer  should  really  meet 
ns,  he  will  not  dare  to  search  where  we  are  sitting.' 

**  Rosenberg  smiled  in  that  provoking  way  which 
women  especially  dislike,  because  it  implies  both  pity 
and  superiority.  *  You  silly  giri  I'  said  he,  *  is  this  dark 
autumn  weather  a  fit  time  for  parties  of  pleasure  I  No, 
no !  stay  at  home,  and  sit  by  the  stove  and  spin :  women 
cannot  manage  men's  work.' 

Gabriella,  by  woman's  wiles,  gained  her  point,  and 
claimed  the  handsomest  shawl  in  the  pa<4nge  as  her 


reward,  if  she  got  off  the  valuable  gOods  in  safety. 
Anton  opposed  the  scheme.  It  had  excited  him ;  and  he 
ever  shrunk  iVom  meeting  Arve,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
lieutenant,  or*  from  seeing  him  in  company  with  his  be- 
loved sister,  tie  eagerly  desired  to  see  her  fairly  mar- 
ried to  Roeenberg;  and  in  this  wish  Erika  and  Biiger 
secretly  concurred.  All  three  alike  dreaded  an  attach- 
ment arising  between  the  unconsoiotts  children  of  the 
murderer  and  his  victim.  Anton  became  excited  and 
angry  when  he  heard  of  Gabriella's  plan. 

**  *  You  would  be  much  wiser  to  play  with  dolls  than 
to  go  on  any  such  adventure.  Let  the  officer  take  the 
whole  of  the  stuff.  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  such 
afihirs ;  it  is  time  they  were  ended  now  !' 

"  At  the  mere  sound  of  Arve's  name,  the  blood  boiled 
in  Anton's  veins,  and  his  brain  grew  confused;  but 
Rosenberg  and  G&briella,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  spoke  frequently  of  the  lieutenant ;  and  Anton 
had  in  consequence  been,  for  some  days,  in  a  more  than 
usually  excited  state. 

"  *  You  are  angry,  Anton,'  said  Gabriella.  '  What 
need  you  care  about  Rosenb^g's  goods  i  A  little  smug- 
gling is  not  such  a  dangerous  matter !  I  remember, 
when  I  was  a  child,  my  Hibet  and  Biiger  used  to 
smuggle  great  bales  and  casks  of  all  sorto  of  things,  tiU 
that  night  when  yon  went  out  and — ' 

^ '  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I'll  twist  your  neck,  yon 
white  raven  1 '  screamed  Anton,  in  his  wildest  tone. 
'  Not  one  word  of  that  night !'  His  clenched  hand  feU 
powerless.        .        •        .        •        • 

" '  What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  my  poor  Anton  \  * 
said  Erika,  tenderiy,  as  she  drew  near  the  pale  youth, 
who  was  apparently  suffering  bodily  pain.  '  Can  I  do 
any  thing  for  you  f ' 

**  '  Nothing,  Erikaj;  but  you  ought  not  to  let  her  go 
on  the  water  I    And  you  yourself,  and  Birger,  do  yon 

thii^  he  will  have  the  heart  to  see  the—^the ^you 

know f    I  thought  you  were  more  prudent,  Erika.' " 

Bnt  the  provision-basketo  were  packed ;  the  empty, 
long  cushion  was  ready,  the  party  embarked,  and 
having  succeeded  in  getting  the  goods  on  board,  were 
not  long  on  their  homeward  way  before  the  King's  flag, 
waving  ftom  the  revenne-pinnaoe,  met  their  eyes.  It 
drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

'^ '  The  rascal ! '  muttered  Rosenberg,  as  he  stroked 
his  chin,  frowned,  and  looked  again  to  tiie  side  whmee 
the  vessel  drew  near.  But  a  few  momenta  only  were 
necessary  to  restore  his  presence  of  mind.  '  Hold  on ; 
and  don't  pull  fkster,  Peter,'  said  he,  quietly.  '  If  he 
thinks  we  are  afraid  he  will  set  every  bit  of  sail  to  get 
up  vrith  us.' 

^  The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Gabriella,  from 
wfaoee  lips  the  smile  had  vanished,  but  had  given  place 
to  an  expression  of  composed  gravity  equally  removed 
from  fear  and  iVom  the  childish  exultation  she  had  be- 
fore displayed. 

^  *  Now,'  whispered  Erika  in  her  ear,  *  a  moment  ap- 
proaches on  whidi  greatly  d^iends  the  respect  Rosen- 
berg vrill  have  for  you  in  fiiture.  Remember  you  have 
been  presumptuous,  and  he  must  not  see  you  give  way 
BOW.  The  matter  is  serious ;  and  if  the  things  must  be 
given  up,  leave  your  place  with  composure.  From  a 
custom-house  officer  a  woman  must  not  expect  any  par- 
ticular politeness.' 

^  ^  I  trust  only  to  Providence  and  my  own  prudence,' 
answered  Grabriella,  slightly  blushing. 

**  Rosenberg  stood  with  his  arms  crossed,  on  one  of 
the  benches,  talking  to  Birger :  his  head  still  felt  hot, 
but  he  determined  to  be  cool,  and  exerted  himself  to 
tiie  utmost  to  assume  an  indifference,  to  which  naturally 
he  vras  little  inclined. 

^  Biiger  looked  like  one  to  whom  the  whole  affiur  was 
but  child's  play. 

**  The  pinnace  in  the  meantime  manoeuvred  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  its  foture  intentions  uncertain ;  but  on  a 
sudden  it  made  right  for  the  sloop,  hailed  it,  and  soon 
lay  alongside. 

**  The  lieutenant  himself  was  on  deck,  and  politely 
saluted  the  party,—'  Your  moot  obedient,  captain,  £x- 
due  me  if  I  am  once  more  tronblesome.' 
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**  *  Wbat  a  handMme  jovag  nuui !  How  t&U  lie  has 
grown  since  I  saw  hui  as  a  eeal-ebooter/  thonghi  €ra- 
bfiella;  for  eren  in  her  most  auzions  nunnente  it  is 
poerible  for  a  girl  to  see  if  a  man  is  handsome  or  ngiy. 

**  Biiger  and  Rosenherg  replied  with  calm  eiTility ;  and 
the  latter  added, '  If  yon  intend  to  honour  ns  with  a 
Tisit,  fa»Te  the  goodnees  to  come  as  qnickly  as  poesible : 
the  ladies  are  eold  after  their  voyage ;  we  have  heen  as 
fitf  as  Ifarstraad.' 

** '  Yesy  the  weather  is  rewuirkaUy  fiiwuraUe  far  pita- 
tmre  tnp$^  replied  Arre,  with  a  smile ;  and,  jumping  into 
the  sloopy  he  had  for  the  first  time  a  ftill  view  of  the 
p«iy. 

**  On  Gabriella's  Ikir  forehead,  slighUy  shaded  hy  a 
small  black  beaTer  hat,  two  clear  red  spots  were  Tisible; 
it  was  the  only  sign  which,  to  Eiika's  attentire  eye,  be- 
trayed her  inward  emotion:  from  a  child  Erika  had 
remarked  those  ^ots,  when  she  was  agitated  by  any 
strong  feeling,— joy,  grief,  or  anger. 

**  Bat  Erika  coold  not  see  into  her  darling's  heart :  if 
she  had,  we  are  not  certain  that  she  would  not  have 
blushed  a  little,  when  she  perceiTod  that  Gabriella 
founded  her  expectation  of  victory  on  the  look  with 
which  the  young  officer  regarded  her, — a  look  which 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  with  perfect  confidence  to 

admiration  of  her beauty.    Yes,  yes,  Gabriella  was 

not,  in  that  respect,  humble  overmudi ! 

**  Meantime  the  sloop  was  searched  in  every  comer, 
every  basket  and  cloak  turned  over ;  and  the  nearer  they 
approached  the  place  where  Gabriella  sat,  tiie  quicker 
heat  her  heart,  and  the  brighter  grew  the  spots  on  her 
brew;  but  ontvrardly  she  appeared  at  ease,  and  talked 
to  Erika  in  the  light,  careless  tone  natural  to  happy 
youth,  at  the  same  time  letting  her  large  shawl  tkll,  as 
if  by  accident,  over  the  edge  ^  the  cushion. 

^  *  I  believe  everything  has  now  been  examined,'  said 
the  captain,  a  little  impatiently.  '  We  have  been  rather 
long  detained.' 

** '  I  shall  have  done  in  a  moment;'  and,  as  if  he  had 
by  a  strong  effort  overcome  some  obstacle,  the  young 
ofi&eer  stepped  hastily  over  the  last  bench  that  separated 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  stood  opposite  Ga- 
briella, whom  he  regarded  wiUi  a  penetrating  look.  She 
found  it  impossible  to  bear  his  glance;  she  looked  down, 
but  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  rise.  Some  mo- 
ments of  silence  followed,  trying  ones  to  all  the  party, 
but  especially  to  Gabriella,  on  whose  presence  of  mind 
the  saving  of  the  cargo,  if  saved  it  could  be,  now  evi- 
dently depended.  *  Periiaps,'  said  the  lieutenant,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  *  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  rise :  my 
duty  does  not  allow  me  to  be  so  polite  as  I  could  wish.' 

^  Erika  rose  immediately,  Gabriella  more  slowly ; 
while,  with  a  self-possession  that  did  honour  to  her  un- 
dentanding,  and  with  a  strength  that  one  could  hardly 
have  expected  from  her  little  rounded  arms,  she  lifted  the 
upper  cushion,  as  if  to  allow  the  lieutenant  the  better  to 
ransack  the  under  one,  (which  was  stuffed  with  feathers,) 
and  its  covering  of  shawls,  cloaks,  and  other  articles. 

'^  The  seardi,  however,  lasted  so  long  that  Gabriella, 
who  exerted  her  utmost  strength  not  to  let  go  her  trea- 
sure, saidy  rather  impatiently,  *  Periiaps  we  may  now  sit 
downT 

^ '  Yes,  if  you  please;  but  allow  me  to  replace  that 
very  large  cushion !  It  seems  to  be  extremely  heavy.' 

^ '  Oh  no,  not  at  all !'  and  in  a  moment  it  was  in  its 
place,  and  Gabriella  seated  as  before  upon  its  hard  con- 
tents. But  she  turned  a  little  pale,  when  Arnman, 
boldly  putting  his  arm  behind  her,  said,  with  a  very 
marked  smile, '  That  is  an  odd  kind  of  stuffing;  I  could 
be  almost  certain  you  would  sit  more  comfortably  on  the 
under  cushion :  but  it  would  be  too  officious  in  me  to 
offer  my  services;  I  will  therefore  only  wish  you  a  plea- 
sant saiL'  He  took  a  hasty  leave  of  tiie  party,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  vras  again  on  board  the  pinnace,  which  shot 
rapidly  on  its  way.' " 

Arve  had  wittingly  violated  his  duty ;  he  felt  so,  and 
was  uneasy  and  ashamed ;  but  still  his  thoughts  would 
wander  to  the  lovely  *^  Rose  of  Tistelon;"  her  sweetly 
modulated  voice,  the  bright  expression  of  her  eyes,  her 
lively  and  spirited  beliavioury  and  the  iAvitation  which 


she  had  given  him  to  vi^t  Tistelon.  SomeUnes  he 
wished  that  the  good  Josephina,  niiom  he  pitied  m 
much,  and  who,  by  her  silent,  modest,  nnobtrarire  at- 
tention, did  so  much  to  promote  his  comlbrt,  were  bit 
one-third  so  beantifrd  and  engaging  as  Rosrabeig's  b^ 
trothed.  But  he  did  not  grieve  his  mother  bj  viatioi 
the  HanJdsons.  With  them  and  his  bride,  Rosenbers 
was  now  eigoying  the  winter  home-rest  of  the  Northen 
seamen ;  having,in  qnte  of  the  seisure,  saeceasfnlly  woond 
up  the  business  of  tiie  year.  The  old  man,after the  late 
disaster,had  become  so  suriy,  that  no  one,save  his  daziing 
Gabriellsy  or  Rosenberg, dared  to  speak  to  him,aad  Ro- 
senberg vras  Cur  from  suspecting  that^  under  a  seanisB's 
daring  and  idle  talk,  was  couched  the  daric  deeds  of  a 
remorseless  pirate  and  a  reckless  smuggler,  who  had 
never  sernpled  at  the  means  of  attaining  his  objects,  and 
vrhose  eyes  now  sparkled  at  the  h^w  held  out  of  another 
exploit.  Winking,  and  drawing  his  seat  closer  to  Ro- 
senberg, he  one  day  whispered,  **  Is  there  any  one  to  orer- 
hearns!" 

** '  No,fkther!  Gabriella  is  with  Anton,£rika  in  herrooDf 
and  Birger  is  standing  down  below  tbere  on  the  pier.' 

** '  Birger ;  ay,  this  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  saj, 
that  he  is  not  over  fond  of  your  smuggling.  It  is  tne 
he  vras  with  us  last  time,  and  may  periu^ps  be  again;  bst 
he  does  it  only  as  an  act  of  frienddifp,  and  not  becansc 
he  has  pleasure  anv  longer  in  a  bold  adventure.  Ah,  ha, 
Birger !  yon  may  believe  there  was  once  stuff  in  hia 
to  make  a  gallant  fellow, — so  quick  in  invention,  and  dar 
ing,  too,  as  if  he  had  had  the  d— 4's  grandmother  for  his 
gossip !  ^  Yes  !  it  pierces  through  my  bones  and  manew 
when  I  think  that  such  a  smuggler  as  the  Skiigord  never 
could  show  sn  equal  to,  has  been  mined  in  him !  Bot  it 
is  all  the  irife's  blame!'        .... 

^ '  But,  bless  my  soul.  Father  Haraldson !'  exelained 
Rosenberg,  greatly  astonished,  '  I  don't  understand  job 
now !  Birger  is  as  able  and  active  a  man  as  ever  walked 
a  plank!  He  is  engaged  in  business  of  importance, 
makes  voyages,  builds  ships  and  boats,  and  is,  besides,  a 
support  to  many  poor  work-people.  I  think  you  hare 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  son.' 

** '  Proud !  say  you,  my  dear  Captain !'  and  the  old 
man's  lips  were  curled  into  a  withering,  scornful  eisile. 
'  No,  I  am  not  proud  of  his  having  become  a  gentlemai 

instead  of But  we  shall  let  things  that  ^re  past 

alone.  When  he  vras  but  a  boy,  he  soared  like  a  yooig 
eagle  over  land  and  sea:  it  was  bred  in  him.  Nov 
that's  all  over !  His  vrife,  you  may  suppose,  will  han 
him  after  a  genteel  fkshion ;  they  must  be  geutrj,  fo^ 
sooth !  But  such  nonsense  does  not  please  old  Harald- 
son, therefore  he  lives  by  himself,  and  seldom  lets  hi* 
tongue  loose  as  he  has  done  to-day.' " 

Rosenberg  urged  what  Erika  had  done  for  Gabriella; 
and  this  the  old  man  grudgingly  allowed,  whilehetdded- 

<<  *  But  what  has  she  made  of  Birger  I '  And  Harald- 
son shook  his  head. 

^'  A  good  man,  I  think,  if  he  was  not  one  before.  Bi^ 
ger  is  generally  esteemed;  and  his  uprightness  is  a 
pledge  that  he  will  always  deserve  it.' 

**  *  Prate  to  me  about  esteem  here,  and  uprightaest 
there :  that's  all  flummery !  He  has  not  shown  so  modi 
regard  to  his  old  father's  vrishes  as  to  bring  home » 
single  rag  that  duty  has  not  been  paid  for !  Ko,  no ;  it 
is  beneath  him  now-a-days  to  smuggle ! ' 

**  Rosenberg  smiled :  he  perceived  it  vras  merelj  hit 
own  inclination  for  smuggling  that  exalted  him  in  tfa« 
old  man's  estimation." 

The  poor  fishermen  in  Arve's  village,  and  their  fami- 
lies, were  suffering  severely  from  the  Jewish  extortioo^r 
who  bought  up  their  fish  for  a  trifle,  and  obsiised  a 
ruinous  price  for  the  bad  commodities  in  which  be  paid 
them ;  and  Arve  thought  that  if  his  mother,  assisted  hj 
Josephina,  would  take  a  licence,  and  enter  upon  bannesi, 
her  fair  and  honourable  dealing  might  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  community.  But  money  vras  wanted  to  pnrchatt 
goods,  and  he  knew  that  Birger  was  rich,  and,  with  bis 
wife,  bad  the  reputation  of  great  generosity  and  kind- 
ness to  the  poor.  So,  one  morning,  the  King's  nowel- 
come  flag  vras  seen  flying  at  the  pier  of  Ti8tsIoB,sQd 
Birger  went  out  to  receive  the  expected  guest.   It  ^^ 
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fortunate  thai  Anton  was  still  above  stairs ;  bat  Erika 
entered,  her  oheek  becoming  more  pale  as  she  welcomed 
the  son  of  the  murdered  coast-guardsman. 

"  When  Grabriella  joined  the  company,  the  conyersa- 
tion  was  already  going  on.  With  a  bright  blush,  and  an 
arch  smile,  she  presented  Amman  with  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  then,  onher  father's  hint,  with  a  pipe.  But  when  even- 
ing came,  and  lights  were  brought  in,  old  Haraldson  pro- 
duced a  precious  bottle  of  old  wine,  which,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Rosenberg's  arrival,  he  had  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  Grabriella.  His  old  wine  he  certainly  regard- 
ed as  a  great  treasure ;  but  this  was  a  particular  occa- 
aion;  and  it  amused  him  to  empty  a  glass  with  a  custom- 
house officer,  the  first  who  could  boast  of  having  out- 
witted him. 

*'  Gabriella  sat  as  usual,  by  her  father's  desire,  at  the 
table ;  and,  while  she  listened  how  one  story  led  on  to 
another,  she  scrupled  not  to  fill  the  empty  glasses  at  her 
father's  signal,  and  also  to  touch  ghisses  with  her  be- 
trothed and  with  the  guest. 

"  *  If  Josephina  had  but  half  the  charm  in  her  whole 
person  that  Gabriella  has  in  her  little  finger  I'  thought 
Arve,  and  observed  with  admiration  how  the  attractive 
girl  divided  her  attention  between  her  work,  her  be- 
trothed, her  father,  brother,  and  guest ;  and  all  was  so 
easy,  cheerful,  and  kindly,  as  if  perfectly  natural  to  her. 

**  Arve  felt  much  inclined  to  envy  Rosenberg's  happi- 
ness in  being  the  possessor  of  such  a  treasure,  a  girl  just 
after  his  own  heart!  But  what  was  to  be  done!  She 
belonged  to  another ;  and  Arve  rejoiced  in  merely  catch- 
ing a  look,  a  word— crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table. 

"  But  now,  while  the  glass  and  the  joke  passed  round 
the  circle,  th«  door  was  softly  opened,  and  Anton's 
meagre  form  appeared  on  the  threshold.  With  wild 
looks  he  gazed  on  the  unexpected  group. 

"Haraldson,  who  accidentally  looked  up,  and  per- 
cei?ed  his  evil  genius,  turned  pale,  in  spite  of  his  brown 
weather-beaten  complexion 

^'Who  is  that  sitting  there  1' cried  Anton;  and,  at 
the  hoarse,  hollow  voice,  all  involuntarily  turned  round. 

"  Erika,  who  was  going  about  some  household  concerns, 
was  seized  by  a  shuddering  tremor ;  yet  she  answered  in 
a  gentle  tone,  (while,  approaching  Anton,  she  took  his 
hand  kindly  and  gave  him  a  look,  which,  in  almost  every 
state  of  mind,  he  was  wont  to  understand,) '  It  is  the 
lieutenant  of  the  pinnace,  who  is  making  us  a  friendly 
visit,  as  he  h&<l  occasion  to  pass  this  way.' 

"  Anton  was  silent,  and  stepped  into  the  room  without 
uttering  a  iroxd.  When  he  was  close  to  Arve,  who  rose, 
he  bowed  with  almost  humble  courtesy,  and  surveyed 
him  long,  with  looks  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  Then  he 
parsed  round  to  Haraldson's  side,  touched  his  arm,  and 
whispered  in  »  mysterious  manner, '  Are  you  not  asluuned, 
father,  to  sit  at  table  and  drink  with  the  son  of ' 

**  A  glance,  such  as  a  hyena  would  dart  on  its  enemy, 
compelled  Anton  to  break  off  his  sentence ;  but  half 
aloud  he  muttered  to  himself,  *  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  was  scandalous  in  Judas  to  sit  down  to  table  with 
Christ.  He  set  a  bad  example ;  for, like  him,  his  followers 
do  the  same ;  and  after  they  have  betrayed  innocent  blood, 
they  make  no  scruple  in  drinking  from  the  same  cup  with 
the  descendant  of  him  whom  tiiiey  betrayed.' 

^'OnlyBirger  and  Haraldson  caught  the  indistinct 

words All  pleasure  and  comfort  were  now 

disturbed." 

Next  morning  Arve  departed.  And  March  came.  The 
"  Young  Eagle"  was  freighted  for  a  new  and  long  voy- 
^e;  and  the  crew  had  shouted  **  A-hoy  !"  while  Rosen- 
berg still  lingered  with  his  betrothed  :— 

**  The  wind  blew  fresh ;  but,  with  eyes  red  with  weep- 
ing, Gabriella  lay  in  Rosenberg's  arms.  Thrice  the  agi- 
tated sailor  released  his  bride  fh>m  his  embrace,  but  as 
often  returned  again  to  press  her  to  his  heart.  '  Gabriella, 
my  dearest  girl  I  you  will  be  true  to  me  t'  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  uttered  such  words. 

^  *  True  1'  exclaimed  she,  surprised.  '  Yes,  Rosenberg, 
certainly  I  shall  be  true  to  you  I' 

"*Then  I  go with  God.    Heaven  preserve  me 

for  your  sake !'    And  he  was  gone. 

"  In  the  evening,  when  Haraldson  and  Birger  returned 
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f^om  piloting  him  out,  Gabriella  was  still  in  her  own 
room..  The  whole  of  that,  and  several  sncoeeding  days, 
she  lived  on  tears  alone ;  but  tears  are  light  food  in  the 
long  run.  Admonished  by  Erika  to  exert  herself,  Ga- 
briella again  resumed  her  work ;  and  al1;er  Rosenberg's 
first  letter  arrived,  she  recovered  her  usual  cheerftilness. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  wasting  the  days  in  sorrow,  when 
the  summer  was  so  much  required  for  the  manifold  pre- 
parations for  the  wedding.    Gabriella  was  soon  rattling 

at  the  loom  more  briskly  than  ever 

"  The  large  webs  of  linen  were  ready  for  sewing.  Ga- 
briella cut,  prepared,  and  deposited  one  pair  of  sheets 
after  another  in  the  great  chest  destined  to  contain  the 
wedding  stock. 

^'  And  the  time  had  now  come  when  the '  Eagle*  was  ex- 
pected home.  Some  weeks  previous,  Birger  had  received 
notice  of  her  having  sailed  from  Bourdeaux ;  and  daily, 
even  hourly,  the  inhabitants  of  Tistelon,  and  the  longing 
betrothed  in  particular,  hoped  to  see  the  schooner  at  her 
usual  auohorage.  But  day  after  day  passed,  and  they 
neither  heard  of  the  Eagle,  nor  received  any  letter  fh>m 
Rosenberg  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

''Old  Haraldson  himself  looked  out  every  morning 
from  the  highest  summit  on  the  island,  all  over  the  rest- 
less sea,  but  always  shook  his  head  to  say '  No,'  when 
Gabriella  met  him  inquiringly  on  his  return." 

The  Eu[le  had  foundered  ;  she  was  a  total  wreck ; 
and  Rosenberg  had  once  again  lost  his  all.  The  ship- 
wrecked, despairing  man,  would  not  return  home.  He 
had  sent  back  his  crew;  and  one  of  them, devoted  to  his 
gallant  master,  brought  the  letter  which  told  Grabriella 
of  Rosenberg's  fate  and  his  purpose.  He  had  sailed  for 
South  America;  he  entreated  his  betrothed  to  wait  his 
return  for  three  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  these  weary 
years  he  had  not  been  heard  of,  he  would  never  again 
set  his  foot  on  the  Swedish  soil,  and  she  was  free  from 
her  promise,  completely  free  ! 

**  The  Rose  of  Tisteldn  "  shrank  from  such  painful 
freedom.  Her  deep  grief  was  enough  to  have  satisfied 
the  most  exacting  lover.  Erika  left  the  distracted  girl 
to  time;  and  Fru  Amman,  when  she  heard  of  an  affliction 
in  which  the  whole  country  sympathized,  calmly  re- 
marked, '*  If  the  earth  were  burning,  we  must  still  tread 
upon  it."    Another  year  went  by,  and — 

^  On  a  sharp  day  in  February,  Tistelon  was  visited  by 
the  custom-house  boat ;  Arve  was  well  received  by  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Anton,  who  always  frowned  upon 
his  visits :  even  Gabriella  did  not  seem  displeased  with 
a  break  in  the  uniformity  of  her  life,  although  fh>m  her 
paleness,  and  a  shade  of  melancholy,  she  looked  like  a 
young  widow  in  her  first  year  of  mourning." 

The  conversation  became  general  and  friendly.  They 
talked  of  the  folly  of  Rosenberg,  who  had  rashly 
abandoned  his  country.  Birger  said  he  would  rather 
have  made  up  the  loss,  and  added — 

"  *  Our  poor  Ella  has  already  grieved  so  much  during 
these  three  months,  that  she  will  be  mere  skin  and  bone 
if  she  goes  on  the  same  way  for  three  years  I' 

'* '  Yes,  Mamselle  Gkibriella's  appearance  has  indeed 
suffered  much,  but  her  heart  probably  to  more,'  said 
Amman,  who,  with  his  simple  unpolished  nature,  was 
not  aware  of  the  least  incivility  in  his  observation. 

*'  Gabriella,  who  had  long  been  indiffisrent  about  the 
looking-glass,  but  now  happened — quite  accidentally,  of 
course — ^to  glance  at  it,  reddened  with  mortification. 
This  feeling  gave  her  a  bright  colour  for  the  moment, 
and  she  thought  Arve  was  much  mistaken." 

Arve  spoke  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  of  his  village 
the  severe  cah&mity  which  had  overtaken  several  fami- 
lies, whose  heads  had  lately  perished  at  sea.  Six  fisher- 
men had  been  lost,  and  had  left  helpless  widows,  child- 
ren, and  sisters.  This  was  a  serious  distress  compared 
with  even  the  deepest  grief  of  a  maiden,  whose  hopes 
were  only  delayed,  from  the  ill-fortune  and  wilfulness 
of  her  lover.  Arve  also  told  of  the  avaricious  dealer  who 
monopolized  the  trade  of  his  village  and  pillaged  the 
poor,  and  unfolded  his  plan  for  their  protection.  He 
would  set  up  his  mother  in  trade,  if  Herr  Haraldson 
would  be  her  security : — 

*^  It  scarcely  required  the  tearful,  encouraging  look, 
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{hat  Erika  direeted  to  her  husband,  to  confirm  the  de- 
termination he  had  formed  from  the  beginning. 

'^ '  It  is  cheering,'  he  said,  in  a  manner  which  testified 
the  esteem  with  which  Amman  inspired  him,  'to  see  so 
yonng  a  man  as  70a  haye  snch  a  strong  desire  to  ad- 
Yanoe  the  best  interests  of  the  poor ;  and  it  would  be 
both  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  refbse  the  aid  that  one  can 
mre  for  so  nsefid  an  object.  If  yon  please,  we  can  go  to 
Gothenburg  together  one  of  these  days ;  and  I  promise 
jon  that  we  shall  return  well  proTided  with  stores.' 

"  Arre's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  Joy  that  did  honour  to 
his  heart ;  and  with  an  emotion  that  fblly  expressed  his 
gratitude,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Birger.  When  he 
looked  up,  his  eye  fell  on  Oabriella ;  and  human  weak- 
ness may  be  forgiven,  if,  at  sight  of  her  glowing  cheeks, 
tearfhl  eyes,  and  expressive  smile  of  approbation,  he 
forgot— yes,  for  some  minutes  forgot  entirely  both  his 
errand,  and  all  the  fishers  put  together." 

Fm  Kaibrina's  trade  was  begun,  and  it  prospered; 
and  the  poor  were  largely  benefited.  Arve's  next  good 
and  thoughtfol  deed  was  to  found  a  school  for  the  half- 
aavage  fisher-ehildren,  where  they  might  learn  some 
■mattering  of  reading,  and  the  leading  principles  of 
Oiristianity,  and  gain  some  perception  of  their  own 
human  nature.  We  do  not  mean  to  repeat  Father  Flint's 
ingenious  and  diverting  illustrations  of  geography,  but 
to  convey  an  idea  of  what  is  not  the  worst  element  of 

{his  romance.  ^     „  %.  . 

B4Menbeig's  three  years  were  nearly  elapsed.  He  had 
lent  no  letter;  but  a  message  came  by  an  old  sea-eaptain, 
who  had  left  him  in  South  America,  dying  of  fever  and 
unable  to  write.  He  had,  on  her  own  request,  promised 
to  bring  Gabriella  sea-shells,  and  to  ransack  the  mer- 
maids' oaves  to  obtain  the  gift  she  most  valued ;  and  now 
his  friend  presented  her  with  some  most  beautiful  shells — 

«  Gabriella's  breast  laboured  painftiUy ;  then  her  tears 
fell  &8t  on  Rosenberg's  gift.  She  neither  could,  nor 
would,  give  up  hope  ;  but  she  foresaw  all  the  suffering 
of  the  time  to  come,  to  be  passed  in  the  agonies  of  un- 

oertainty. 

« <  I  am  sorry,'  said  the  honest  captain, '  that  I  under- 
took such  a  distressing  commission,  now  I  see  what  sad 
work  it  causes  !  But  I  could  not  refiise  a  sick  country- 
man's request,  painful  as  it  was.' 

*<  Old  Haraldson  and  Birger  both  assured  the  captain 
tha{  they  could  not  sufficiently  thank  him  for  having  so 
oonscientionsly  fblfilled  the  promise  he  had  given.  .  .  . 

^  <  We  need  not  look  upon  it  as  altogether  certain,' 
■aid  Erika,  with  an  encouraging  look  at  the  pale,  silent 
Gabriella;  *  it  is  possible  that  you  may  receive  a  letter, 
whid^  will  bring  us  comfort  and  joy.  We  must  not  des- 
p«ir :  I,  at  least,  have  hope  stiU.' 

**  *  And  I  also,'  said  Anton,  and  he  raised  himself  from 
the  chimney-comer,  where  he  had  already  taken  his 
winter's  place.  '  Something  within  me  cries  aloud,  that 
Rosenberg  lives ;  and  therefore,  you  pale,  fair  maiden, 
do  not  think  of  putting  on  the  garb  of  mourning,  that 
you  may  afterwards  be  free,  and  take  to  yourself  an- 
oOiert  So  long  as  I  can  use  my  tongue,  I  shall  shout 
In  your  ear  that  Rosenberg  is  atite  /' " 

Anton  already  doubted  of  her  fidelity.  He  saw  deeper 
Into  Gabriella's  heart  than  she  herself  did ;  and  when 
Erika  gently  remonstrated  with  him,  the  deranged 
youth  spoke  of  his  fearful  forebodings.  He  exckimed— 

**  *  A  night-bird  screams  some  terrible  things  in  my 
ear,  and  then  my  brain  begins  to  boil.' 

^  *  What  foreboding  1'  Erika  asked,  faintly,  conceiv- 
ing the  chain  of  Anton's  thoughts. 

«  But  he  answered,  evasively,  *  Are  not  you  as  clear- 
sighted as  J  am  1  Does  not  Birger  say  that  you  are  the 
most  sensible  woman  in  the  world !  What  is  the  use  of 
asking,  then  I'       .        .       .       •       • 

^  *  And  you  shall  know  It,  although  it  is  almost  a  shame 
that  you  do  not  see  as  well  as  I,  that  the  young  lieu- 
tenant fixes  his  eyes  on  Ella,  as  one  does  who  covets  his 
neighbour's  property ;  and  that  lote,  if  it  gets  leave  to 
go  on,  may  play  us  a  foul  trick.' 

**  <  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  this  case  :  but  even  if 
you  were  right,  what  harm  could  the  worthy  lieutenant's 
Hilent  liking  do  us  1' 


'^  'Ob,  only  the  trifl«— the  mere  trifle,*  said  Antoo, 
with  a  mocking  laugh,  *  of  bringing  us  all  to  the  sof- 
fold  some  fine  day !' 

** '  What  has  come  over  yon  now,'  said  Eriks,  witb 
a  composure  which  cost  her  the  most  desperate  effort. 
^  Why  are  you  dreaming  again  of  such  nonsense  as  tiua ! 
Let  me  not  hear  yon  speak  in  that  way !' 

^ '  No,  I  can  be  silent  enough  !  But  just  see  how  Si- 
tan  is  playing  his  game  here.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  lun 
when  the  son  of  the  murdered  and  the  daughter  of  the 
murderer  are  joined  in  marriage.' 

^ '  Are  you  quite  mad,  Anton  %  Who  speaks  or  thinb 
of  such  a  thing  I  We  do  not  eren  know  yet  that  Roseih 
berg  is  dead.  Besides,  Gabriella  has  stUl  another  year 
to  wait  for  him ;  and  when  that  is  ended,  (a  yearpuen 
away  quickly,)  then  Rosenberg  may  be  here,  and  liis 
marriage  will  be  celebrated.' 

** '  But  if  he  does  not  come,  what  happens  then  V  " 

But  he  did  come— eome  to  find  that  his  beloved,  hi 
betrothed,  even  while  fknoying  that  die  mourned  his  loo, 
had  imperceptibly  given  her  love  to  another;  and  soeii 
love  as  she  had  never  felt  for  him.  In  tiie  interval,  Bor- 
row and  suflbring  had  desolated  Arve's  village;  destroo- 
tive  typhus  had  swept  over  it;  and  in  ministering  to  the 
sick,  Arve  had  caught  the  fbrer.  By  the  care  of  liu 
motiier,  he  struggled  through;  but  his  delirions  raTinp 
had  proclaimed  to  her,  and  to  the  heart-struck  Joee- 
phina,  the  dearest  secret  of  his  breast  —  his  passion 
fi>r  the  fkded  Rose  of  Tistelon.  By  the  time  thai  be  was 
able  to  resume  duty,  the  period  of  Gabriella's  proba- 
tion was  elapsed,  and  she  vras  comvietdy  frte  i  and 
if  her  sweet  looks  did  not  deceive  him,  her  sorrow  far 
Rosenberg  was  appeajsable.  When  he  first  Tiated 
Tistelon,  after  his  illness,  his  thin,  sallow  appearuce, 
and  melancholy  air,  rendered  him  more  interestiog 
to  the  feelings  of  Gabriella  than  he  had  ever  bees 
while  blooming  in  health.  But  the  jealous  and  aDgij 
glance  of  Anton,  and  the  quiet,  watchfnl  eyes  of  £1^ 
were  upon  her;  and  her  manner  was  cold  and  ooo- 
strained.  But  her  eyes  could  not  deceive :  they  8p(^e 
of  hope  to  the  devoted  lover;  and  at  last  the  boor  of 
mutual  understanding  came,  and  the  drooping  R^  of 
Ti8tel<5n  revived  and  bloomed  afresh,  llie  perplexity 
of  Birger  and  Erika  daily  increased,  and  beome  most 
distressing  upon  a  day  when  they  were  eompelled  to  at- 
tend Gabriella  on  a  volunteered  visit  to  Arve's  Dotlier- 
to  his  cottage— her  heart  whispered  to  her  fhture  hose. 
The  visit  was  not  more  welcome  to  Fm  Kathrina  Ubb 
desired  by  Biiger  or  his  wife ;  yet  the  front  porch  of 
Amman's  house  had  been  early  decked  with  pine  brandies 
and  boughs  brought  from  the  mainland,  as  fn  some 
grand  festival;  though,  on  tiie  usually  cheerful  free  of 
the  hostess,  now  screwed  up  to  a  grave  fbrmallty,  then 
appeared  no  gleam  of  satisfaction  : — 

" '  Child,'  said  she  to  Josephina,  who,  more  like  a 
moving  piece  of  mechanism  than  a  living  being,  flitte<l 
here  and  there,  '  do  you  see  any  glimpse  of  them  jet ! 
I  think  my  eyes  have  a  film  over  them.' 

**  And  this  film  was  teare.  Fm  Kathrina  had  wept 
— wept  bitterly— over  her  son's  unfortunate  love. . .  • 

^  *  Do  you  see  any  thing !'  Fm  Kathrina  repeated. 

^  ^  Not  yet,'  answered  Josephina,  while  she  earefnllj 
wiped  off  the  dust  from  the  real  China  ooliee-cnps,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Pdhr's  flmenl,  ha<i 
not  been  used  since  old  Amman's  last  Inrthnday,  hot 
were  preserved  in  the  cupboard  like  sacred  relics. 

^  '  How  do  you  feel,  my  child  V  asked  fVn  AnuBas, 
after  a  short  silence. 

^  <  As  if  I  were  to  be  stretched  on  the  raek !'  Joseph- 
ina might  have  answered  with  truth ;  but  she  onlj  ^ 
plied, '  Oh,  I  am  very  well !' 

^ '  Come  here,  and  let  me  look  at  yon  I  Ah,  so—jvQ 
look  rery  well  indeed ;  in  my  eyes,  at  least,  better  thas 
that  Rose  of  Tistelon,  whom  I  never  wished  to  behold.'" 

The  visitere  came,  and — 

^  Now  Fra  Kathrina  assumed  a  manner  and  sddr^ 
superior  to  that  of  many  who  have  lived  in  the  world 
all  their  lives,  and  stepped  out  into  the  porch ;  *  ^^ 
not  one  step  farther  will  I  go,'  said  she  to  herself. 

^  By  Arve's  side,  but  not  leaning  on  his  arm,--^  ^ 
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pMsenoe  of  £rika  he  had  not  Tontared  to  offer  ity a 
light  figure  tripped  forward  over  the  rugged  diore;  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  the  young  and  charming  Gabriella, 
who  had  hastened  past  Erika,  stood  before  Fm  Am- 
man's anstere,  scmtinimng  gaze. 

<<  <  This  is  my  mother,'  said  Arve, '  and  this — ' 

<"  Is  the  Rose  of  Tisteldn,  as  I  can  well  suppose,'  in- 
terrupted Fm  Kathrina,  and  was  obliged,  against  her 
will,  to  look  mildly  on  Gabriella,  who,  strack  with  re- 
spect, bent  down  humbly  to  kiss  the  matron's  hand. 

** '  Not  80  much  ceremony,'  said  the  old  woman,  and 
drew  away  her  hand;  but  when  Gabriella,  instead, 
with  the  most  engaging  air,  oflfered  her  fresh  lips  to  be 
kissed,  it  would  hare  been  impoosible  to  refuse  her  this 
token  of  welcome  and  good  will.  When  Arre  saw  his 
mother  and  Gabriella  ezehange  such  a  oordial  salutation, 
be  felt  the  most  joyfil  hope.       .... 

"  Next  came  Erika,  who  was  received  with  all  honour. 
She  was  already  in  high  estimation  with  Fm  Kathrina, 
who,  ftom  Tarions  expressions  of  Arve's,  had  concluded 
that  she  wae  opposed  to  his  courtship  of  Gabriella.  .  .  . 

'^  The  strangers  were  now  led  into  the  hostess's  own 
apartment,  which,  as  well  as  the  deceased  lieutenant 
Pehr'8,now  Arre'sroom,  was  arranged  in  the  best  order. 

"The  coffee-table,  with  its  white  oloth,  the  pretty 
vmall  old-fiMdiioned  cupe,  with  tea-spoons  of  English 
plate,  made  a  beautifiDil  show  beside  tiie  green-painted 
tin  baskets,  ivitii  new-baked  msks. 

"  They  seated  themselyes  on  the  old  massiTe  chairs 
around  the  table;  and  although  Fra  Aynp^fyi  neitber 
pressed  nor  complimented  extravagantly,  she  was  per- 
fectly ciril,  arnd  Arre,  of  course,  was  attention  itself. 

^  Now  came  Josephina  with  the  t%ll  coffee-pot,  the 
spout  of  which  displayed)  alas !  a  circle  of  cement. 
Josephina  was  embraced  by  Erika  and  Gabriella;  and 
the  latter  proposed  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  tasted  Fra 
Amman's  good  coffee,  they  should  go  out  and  take  a 
survey  of  the  village.  And  so  saying,  the  smiled  on 
Arv^,  the  too  happy  Arve,  on  whose  countenance  no 
trace  of  siokiieaB  or  of  care  was  now  to  be  seen.  Strong 
and  lively,  and  with  yet  finer  locks  than  those  of  which 
the  fever  had  robbed  him,  he  looked  so  handsome,  that 
'one  could  not  but  wish  him  well,'  as  old  Annika  whis- 
pered, as  she  peeped  in  at  the  luUf-closed  door. 

**  And  now  the  cofibe  waa  drunk,  during  which  time 
Fm  Kathrina  spoke  with  much  satisfaction  of  her  diop, 
and  the  great  use  that  Joeephina  was  to  her.  In  her 
opinion  she  was  the  best  girl  in  the  whole  Skargard. 

^  <  Ah  1  happy  Joseph&a>  to  receive  so  much  praise  ! ' 
said  Gabriella  innocently.  <How  I  wish  that  could  be 
aid  of  me  I' 

*"  Fm  Kathrina  smiled  kindly.  She  liked  GabrieUa's 
simple  franknew ;  and  bad  she  only  not  been  Harald- 
son's  daughter,  she  vrould,  witii  her  caressing,  engaging 
manner,  have  soon  eclipsed  poor  Josephina." 

The  strangers  visited  the  oottages  of  the  grstelhl 
fishermen,  and  Boatman  Flint's  school.  To  the  old  man, 
Gabriella  secretly  presented  a  package  of  good  tobacco, 
which  contained,  besides,  what  enabled  him  to  renew 
the  supply,  and  treat  himself  to  a  glass  of  mm  on  high 
days  and  holydays.  ^e  charmed  all  who  looked  on 
her.  As  they  walked  back  to  the  Lieutenant's  cottage, 
he  and  Gabriella  feU  behind— 

**  *  Hero,'  said  Arve^  while  he  sought  to  catch  a  look 
from  Gabriella, '  here,  in  our  lonely  rillage,  I  fear  Mam- 
selle  Gabriella  could  not  be  happy.' 

** '  Why  do  you  think  so  I'  asked  Gabriella,  looking 
on  the  pavement. 

^  *  I  suspect  so  !  Things  an  so  homely  here  compared 
with  Tistel»n.» 

** '  Is  it  only  fine  rooms  and  pretty  things,  then,  that 
give  happiness  I'  said  Gabriella  softly. 

^  *  They  oontribnte  much  to  it;  but  still  not  dU,  to  my 
thinking.  Now  I,  for  instance,  if  I  ever  dared  to  hope 
that  she  whom  I  love  best  upon  earth  would  share  my 
humble  lot,  I  have  no  more  to  offer  her  than  this  poor 
house  with  its  wretched  neighbourhood.' 

**  *  No  more  1 '  repeated  she,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

*^ '  No  more  t  my  heart,  my  troe  love,  has  for  so  many 
hopeless  yfai«  been  hers,  that  I  need  not  offer  what  she 


knows  is  her  own,  and  will  continue  to  be  hers  if  yet  as 
many  years,  and  more,  should  pass  away  before  I  attain 
the  great  object  of  my  life.' 

"  Gabriella  felt  her  heart  fly  to  meet  him  who  alone 
dwelt  there." 

Fm  Kathrina,  when  the  guests  departed,  owned  that 
the  Rose  of  Tistelon  was  a  rare  flower, ''  if  she  were  not 
the  daughter  of  that  old  fox,"  she  added — 

**  *  But  she  cannot  help  being  his  daughter,  instead  of 
any  other  man's  I '  said  Amman. 

*' '  No ;  that  is  certain :  but  ^  I  know  the  breed,"  as 
the  devil  said  of  the  nettles,  although  she  has  as  beautiful 
a  form  as  ever  was  seen.    Yes,  she  is  a  real  rose  I' 

^ '  Lovelier  than  all  mother's  balsams,  and  all  the  roses 
in  the  world  I' 

*^  Fm  Amman  first  cast  a  reproachfU  glance  on  her 
son,  and  then  a  hasty  one  at  Josephina.  '  The  sister-in- 
law,'  said  she,  'is  a  most  admirable  woman ;  really  a 
superior  person  1' 

*^  *  Yes ;  she  brought  up  Gabriella,'  was  Arve's  remark.'* 

In  spite  of  her  dread  of  the  moody  and  mysterious 
Anton,  and  Uie  jealous  watchfulness  of  Erika,  Gabriella 
contrived  to  meet  with  her  lover;  nay,  secretly  to  entreat 
the  consent  of  her  father  to  her  union  with  the  Lieuten- 
ant. Her  period  of  probation  had  expired  by  some 
months;  and  Rosenberg  had  neither  come  nor  written. 

Birger  and  his  wife  were  absent  at  the  foir  of  Mar- 
strand,  where  Grabriella  had  promised  to  join  them  on  a 
future  day;  but  such  was  not  her  intention.  She  was 
seated  alone  on  the  sofa,  where  Rosenberg  had  so  often 
sat  by  her  side,  in  their  days  of  courtship.  Her  father 
was  taking  his  forenoon's  sleep.  Anton  was  wandering, 
as  ever,  among  tiie  rocks;  and  Arve  stood  before  her  I 
At  first,  he  was  shy;  but  when  he  perceived  that  Ro- 
senberg's betrothal  ring  no  longer  glittered  on  her  finger, 
he  grew  more  bold — 

''Then  he  knew,  as  Fra  Kathrina  expressed  it, 
'  what  hour  had  strack,'  and  took  courage ;  he  seated 
himself  beside  Gabriella  without  letting  go  her  hand  ; 
but  when  he  saw  a  tear  stealing  into  her  eye,  he  could 
no  longer  command  his  feelings ;  he  bent  down,  and  the 
first  kiss  brought  a  brighter  bloom  to  Gabriella's  glowing 
cheeks.  '  I  know  not  how  one  can  survive  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this  1'  were  the  first  words  he  uttered. 

**  There  sat  Gabriella,  encircled  by  his  arm,  her  head 
resting  on  his  shoulder ;  and  tke  also  thought  that  such 
bUss  as  thJH  could  never  more  be  known  in  this  life  I 
The  kiss  she  exchanged  with  Rosenberg  was  cold  com- 
pared mth  that  now  given  to  Amman. 

^  But  tihe  moments  fled,  and  with  them  the  dream 
and  the  intoxication  1  A  cry  1 — only  one,— but  that  so 
shrill  and  piercing  as  to  startle  the  happy  lovers,  was 
heard  from  vrithout.  They  looked  towards  the  window, 
and  saw  the  distorted  face  of  Anton  staring  in  upon 
theml 

« <  Good  God  !— the  nnhappy  boy  1*  cried  Gabriella, 
and  sprang  up  hastily. 

**  Heaven  had  vanished :  the  messenger  of  woe  stood 
before  them. 

« <  I  will  go  out  and  speak  with  him,'  said  Arve,  ap- 
proaching the  window.  But  he  could  not  help  retreating 
a  step,  when  Alton's  wild  eyes  seemed  as  if  they  would 
devour  him. 

**  Gabriella  meantime  ran  out  into  the  court.  *  Come 
in,  dear  Anton  1'  she  entreated,  kindly  ;  'it  is  nothing 
so  terrible  that  you  have  seen  !  I  am  now  engaged  to 
Amman ;  and  as  soon  as  my  father  comes  home  we  shall 
ask  his  consent.' 

'^  Anton  torn  himself  away  from  her.  He  spoke  not 
a  word,  but  his  eyes  expressed  the  severest  reproach, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  mnch  afiliction  as  a  glance  could 
convey." 

Anton  disappeared ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  Amman  waa 
to  come  again  to  receive,  from  the  lips  of  his  beloved,  her 
fibther's  promised  consent  to  their  marriage. 

Haraldson,  alone  in  his  chamber,  passed  the  night 
in  tormenting  thoughts  mingled  with  long-slumbering 
remembrances  of  the  Paternoster  rocks.  Now  it  seemed 
that  the  shade  of  old  Amman  admonished  him  to  atone 
for  the  sin  he  had  committedyb^  means  of  his  daughter ; 
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then  again  he  Baw  him^  with  a  bloody  head  in  his  hand, 
Btep  betwixt  his  son  and  the  daughter  of  his  murderer. 
A  cold  sweat  broke  oaty  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  was  seiied  by  something  resembling  remorse,  and 
terror  for  a  hereafter :  Death  stared  him  in  the  fsoe,  and 
seemed  to  touch  him  with  his  icy  fingers.    He  muttered, 

in  his  agony, '  Is  there,  then, — ^is  there '  the  words 

died  away  in  a  long  groan. 
**  Yes,  there  is  a  C^,  and  retribution.    .    .    . 
"  After  the  most  terrible  night  that  old  Haraldson  had 
ever  passed  during  his  long  sinftil  life,  a  morning  dawned 
on  which  he  might  well  haTC  wished  that  the  sun  had 
ncTor  risen." 

Gabriella  had  never  seen  her  father  so  disquieted  as 
on  that  morning.  It  seemed  hardly  possible ;  but  yet  a 
tear,  a  mist,  was  over  his  eyes  when  he  left  her. 

"'If  Biiger  were  but  at  home,' he  groaned,  'then 
he  could  give  the  answer  instead  of  me  1  I  know  not 
what  has  come  over  me,  oTsr  since  the  lad  asked  to  marry 
my  girl.  Has  not  the  darling  child  had  sorrow  enough  t 
Must  I  also  cause  her  grief  f  Must  she  too  curse  m^ !' " 
Anton  had  been  abmnt  all  that  night,  and  his  father 
went  to  look  for  him. 

'^  Silent  and  anxious  Grabriella  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow to  wait  for  Arre.  To  him  she  could  pour  out  her 
fears;  from  him  she  would  surely  receive  comfort.  Arre 
did  not  allow  her  to  wait  long.  Inspired  by  hope  and 
love,  he  flew  to  his  bride ;  for  so  he  already  named  her 
to  himself.  She  leaned,  trembling,  on  his  breast,  and 
whispered  her  uneasiness  on  account  of  her  Other's 
strange  and  incomprehensible  behaviour. 

** '  Whateyer  may  come  to  pass,'  said  Arve,  and  pressed 
her  more  closely  to  his  heart, '  let  us  not  waste  in  anxiety 
the  moments  when  we  may  be  hi4»py!  Who  knows 
how  long  such  happiness  may  last?  Even  yesterday, 
when  for  the  first  time  I  dasped  you  in  my  arms,  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  such  bliss  could  be  lasting. 
But  you  are  still  miney  Gabriella — ^my  beloved  bride  1 
and  while  I  hold  you  thus,  there  is  noiUier  care  nor  sor- 
row in  the  world  for  me.' 

**  Gabriella  felt  a  great  portion  of  hen  disappear  also 
at  these  words.  Again  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her  lover; 
but  that  they  might  not,  in  case  of  Anton's  return,  be 
startled  as  before,  the  window  curtain  was  let  down : 
and  now,  forgetting  Haraldson's,  Birger's,  and  Erika's 
return,  they  spent  an  hour  as  it  had  been  a  minute.  But 
suddenly  the  roses  that  glowed  on  Gabriella's  cheeks 
grew  pale  ;  a  violent  shivering  ran  through  her  frame ; 
she  grasped  Arve's  hand  convulsively,  and  wi^  a  look, 
such  as  the  dying  might  cast  on  the  object  of  their  love, 
she  withdrew  herself  from  his  arms. 

^ '  In  Grod's  name !  what  terrifies  you  thus,  my  Ga- 
briella 1'  asked  Arve,  amazed,  and  endeavooring  again  to 
draw  her  towards  him. 

**  But,  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  she  started  up,  and 
leaned  forward  in  a  listening  attitude.    *  Do  you  heart' 
she  whispered,  with  suppressed  breathing. 
**  *  Yes;  some  one  knocks.' 

^ '  Only  one  hand  knocks  so  I'  she  wished  to  rush  out 
—it  was  unnecessary— the  door  was  not  bolted ;  it  opened, 

and Rosenberg  entered. 

"  No  hackneyed  comparisons,  no  striving  after  eflTect ! 
^— words  can  add  little  to  the  impression  of  a  moment 
which  decides  the  earthly  happiness  of  three  individuals. 
Rosenberg  fiew  to  his  former  love.  His  arms  were  out- 
stretched to  fold  her  to  that  faithful  heart,  whose  only 
comfort,  during  long,  laborious,  anxious  years,  had  been 
the  hope  of  this  moment,  and  the  certainty  of  her  fidelity. 
*  My  Gabriella,  dearest,  beloved  Gabriella !    I  do  not 

surely  come  too  late  I    You God— oh,  God !  I  see  it; 

my  eflbrts  have  been  in  vain !'  He  fixed  his  searching 
glance  on  her  who,  with  head  bowed  down,  and  arms 
folded  on  her  bosom,  stood  before  him,  an  image  of  sor- 
row and  consternation.  '  Do  you  love  another?'  asked 
Rosenberg,  with  quiTering  lips:— 'tAol,  at  least,  you 
must  tell  me  I '  He  had  not  yet,  in  the  excess  of  his  own 
concision,  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  Amman, 
who,  in  a  state  of  mind  little  better  than  Gabriella's, 
waited  until  the  Captain  should  observe  him. 
^'Rosenberg,'  Gabriella  at  length  breathed  forth. 


*  why  did  you  not  write!   You  promised  to  write,  if  too 
recovered.' 

''^  Did  I  notwritel'  heexelaimed,vehementiy.  <ldid 
so  certainly,  as  soon  as  I  could  hold  a  pen  \ — two  mooths 
after  Kocher's  departure ;  did  yon  not  reodve  it  1  In  tbi 
letter  I  entreated  you  to  wait  some  time  beyond  the 
three  years.    I  had  still  a  voyage  to  make  to  enable  me 

to  oflTer  you  an  independence.    And  yon, now 

that  I  am  again  here  ....  Gabriella — was  it  not  pK- 
sible  for  yon  to  wait  a  short  time !' 

**^  No,  not  a  Aort  time,  Rosenberg!  Ilie  letter  I 
never  received ;  and,  although  I  believed  you  to  be  dcid 
long  before  the  three  years  were  expired — and  God 
knows  how  I  mourned  for  you— I  waited  fully  ei^t 
months  longer.  It  is  only  within  the  last  month  that  I 
have  been — ^no  longer  yours.' 

** '  No  longer  mine! — and  but  one  month  ago  yon  were 
true  to  me  1  Grod  of  heaven !  But  I  had  a  presentiment 
that  the  eternal  contrary  wind  which  delayed  my  reton 
would  be  deadi  to  my  hopes !  Gabriella  I — ^you  whom  I 
love  still,  though  yon  have  torn  my  heart,  tell  me  to 
whom  you  do  belong  !' 

**  Gabriella,  who,  overcome  by  the  violent  conflict  cf 
her  feelingsy  had  sunk  back  on  the  sofa,  now  raised  ber- 
self.  Her  eyes  wandered  frt>m  Roeenbeig  to  Anman, 
whom  the  former  now  first  perceived,  as  he  exdaimed, 
eagerly,  *  Ah,  is  it  he!' 

" '  Yes,'  said  Gabriella,  with  a  firm  voice, '  it  is  he! 
But  from  this  moment,  and  for  as  long  as  I  may  lire,  / 
belong  to  no  one!* 

** '  No  one ! '  exclaimed  Amman.  More  he  coold  not 
say ;  for  sympathy  and  conscience  drew  his  attention  to 
the  unfortunate  Rosenberg,  who,  pale  as  a  corpse,  ud 
poorer  than  when  he  stood  upon  the  fragments  cf  his 
shivered  vessel,  now  without  a  ftiture,  without  hope,  his 
love  unretumed,  disappointed,  and  deceived,  stood  on  the 
sinking  wreck  of  his  own  Ufis. 

**  *  Rosenberg  \ — ^Amman !'  said  Gabriella,  whose  ex- 
citement at  this  moment  gave  her  strength  to  fulfill  the 
resolution  she  had  taken, '  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  right; 
— now  I  see  from  whence  came  all  those  diiBculties  that 
constantly  arose  to  separate  Arve  and  myself:  God 
would  not  permit  our  union.  And  I — ^how  could  I  from 
this  moment  be  able  to  enjoy  a  single  hour  of  real 
happiness  with  either  of  you!  There  is  room  in  mj 
heart  for  both,  but  no  longer  for  one  alone.  And  now 
say— both  of  you — ^that  1  am  right,  that  some  comfort 
may  still  be  left  in  the  long  life  in  which  we  shall  all 
three  share  equally  in  the  good  and  in  the  evil  1' 

Rosenberg  moved  not.  But  Arve — ^his  sad  countenance 
lightened  by  the  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice — advaaced 
to  Gabriella.  '  Yon  have  decided  right ! '  said  he,  in  a 
voice  that  fialtered  with  the  effort  he  made  at  his  own 
cost  to  comfort  her.  '  Yon  appear  to  me  at  this  moment, 
Grabriella,as  theloveliest  and  best  of  God's  creatures;  and, 
whatever  I  may  suflbr  in  years  to  come,  I  shaU  still  have 
the  remembrance  of  ...  .  God  bless  yon,  Gabriella! 
Thanks  for  all  the  happiness  you  have  given  me  I  I  am 
one  too  many  here.'  He  kissed  her  passionately,  and, 
clasping  the  hand  of  Rosenberg,  which  the  latter  could 
not  refbse,  hastened  on  board  the  pinnace." 

We  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  tale.  Nothing 
could  move  the  resolution  of  Gabriella;  and  Arve  made 
no  future  attempt.  Meanwhile  Anton,  whose  madnest 
had  reached  the  climax  when  he  saw  Gabriella  in  the 
arms  of  the  son  of  the  murdered  Lieutenant,  had  flown 
to  a  boat  and  hurried  to  Marstrand  to  denounce  the  mnr- 
derers;  and  before  the  return  of  Birger  and  Erika,  or 
old  Haraldson,  the  officers  of  justice  had  reached  the 
dwelling,  and,  though  so  many  years  had  revolved,  fonnd 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  crime  of  the  smagglers,  in  a 
few  old  ropes,  and  a  fiag  which  the  rapacious  Harald- 
son had  taken  from  the  pinnace  on  the  fBXtl  night,  and 
secreted  among  his  stores.  Their  guilt  was  erident:  it 
was  soon  known  over  the  whole  district.  Many  striking 
tragic  scenes  follow,  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  distms 
is  complicated  and  wrought  up,  until  it  becomes  ahnost 
too  pahkful  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  fictifo.  The 
murderers,  for  a  considerable  time,  eluded  their  pur- 
suers, among  the  most  stanch  oT  whom  was  Martin  the 
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son  of  the  seaman  who  perished  in  the  sinking  revenue 
boat,  and  who  had  left  his  awful  malediction  on  Harald- 
80D.  A  plan  was  laid  by  the  officers  to  seise  the  father  and 
son  when  they  came,  on  a  partionlar  night,  to  the  house 
from  their  hiding-places  for  food;  and  they  were,  aooord- 
ingly,  surprised  and  orerpowered,  and  on  the  very  night 
when  all  was  packed  aad  in  readiness  for  their  Qscape 
to  Norway,  with  Erika  and  Gabriella,  father  and  son 
were  suddenly  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  with  them 
their  trusty  boatmen,  who  were  severely  wounded  in  the 
struggle.  Birger  was  sick  of  life;  and  but  for  his  wife's 
sake,  would  have  welcomed  his  fate.    And  now  came — 

'^  The  most  terrible  moment  of  his  life.  On  the  point 
of  escape,  after  hardships  unutterable,  he  was  over- 
powered in  his  own  house,  before  the  eyes  of  Erika,  and 
by  the  son  of  the  man  he  had  murdered !    .    .    .    . 

**  £rika*s  anxiously  inquiring  eyes  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  meet  her  husband's,  which  were  bent  on  the  ground ; 
bnt  her  self  command,  which  had  stood  this  trying  scene, 
did  not  desert  her  now.  Employing  her  simple  eloquence 
with  the  officer,  she  obtained  permission  to  pass  the  in- 
tervening hours  before  they  should  set  off,  in  her  hus- 
band's company,  and  had  the  comfort  of  leaning  her  head 
on  his  breast,  and  breathing  ardent  prayers  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul. 

**  No  word  passed  Birger's  pale  lips ;  but  his  sighs 
spoke  yet  more  intelligible  language  to  the  woman  be- 
loved in  death  itself. 

**  Leaning  over  the  arm-chair  in  which  her  father  sat 
in  the  outer  room,  stood  Gabriella ;  her  listening  ear 
caught,  amid  the  oaths  which  had  not  yet  ceased  to  issue 
from  his  lips,  a  few  whispered  words  to  herself.  In  a 
low  voice  ^e  replied, '  Trust  to  me,  father ;  it  shall  be 
done!' 

**  And  Gabriella !  was  it  in  tears  and  agony  she  was 
to  be  seen,  wringing  her  hands,  and  imploring  mercy  for 
her  old  father!  Or,  was  it  with  fervent  prayers  on  bend- 
ed knees,  like  Erika,  that  she  appealed  to  God  for  the 
sinfnl  souls,  perhaps,  ere  long,  to  appear  before  His 
judgment-seat !  No;  in  this  decisive  moment,  hovering 
betwixt  life  and  death,  Gabriella's  natural  energy  was 
fully  displaced.  She  felt  that  now,  above  all  things,  ac- 
tion was  required.  Tears  she  had  shed ;  prayers  she  had 
poured  forth ;  but  now  she  had  only  thoughts." 

She  used  means  to  restore  the  boatmen,  by  bathing 
their  wounds,  and  making  them  swallow  a  quantity  of 
brandy ;  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  men  who  kept 
guard  over  her  father  and  Birger,  she  got  out  by  the 
kitchen  window,  carrying  a  large  bundle  in  her  apron. 
A  dreadful  storm  was  raging,  as,  insensible  to  the  ele- 
mental strife,  she  stood  on  the  pier,  gazing  on  the 
troubled  sea,  her  countenance  animated  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  some  great  and  desperate  purpose.  She  returned, 
and,  gliding  np  to  the  garret,  deliberately  set  the  house 
on  fire  in  diffarent  directions.    A  sudden  cry  arose — 

<<  <  Fire !  fire !  the  whole  house  is  burning  1'  was  the 
cry  that  suddenly  arose. 

"  The  officer  started  up  wildly  ;  and  the  next  sound 
that  met  his  ear  was  Haiuldson's  shout : — '  You  villains, 
will  you  roast  us  alive  V 

" '  Grood  God  !  the  cellar  is  full  of  gunpowder  !'  cried 
Peter,  one  of  Haraldson's  men ;  at  the  same  moment 
a  pane  of  glass  cracked,  the  window  flew  open,  and  the 
flames  from  the  cellar  door,  with  the  word '  Gunpowder,' 
electrified  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  Intent  on 
saving  their  own  lives,  they  had  no  time  to  think  of  the 
prisoners.  In  the  terror  and  confusion,  they  escaped 
with  difficulty,  by  the  back  of  the  house,  and  clambered 
up  the  rock,  almost  at  the  same  instant  that  the  women, 
along  with  the  prisoners,  hastily  unbound  by  Peter,  dart- 
ed out  by  the  front  door,  which  was  opened  by  the  other 
boatman  who  had  the  key. 

** '  Now  for  the  boat  1'  whispered  Peter,  as  he  ran  fo^ 
ward  to  let  go  the  chain.  Driven  by  the  hurricane  and 
the  flames,  the  houseless  inhabitants  of  TistelSn,  flew  con- 
fusedly along,  till  at  length  they  reached  the  shore. 

^  Meanwhile  the  officer  and  his  men  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  rock  ;  but  no  words  can  express  their  rage 
when,  on  turning  round,  they  saw  the  prisoners  with  the 
others  hastening  down  to  the  boat ! 


***  Ha,  ha,  ha  V  shouted  Haraldson,  who  stood  on  one 
of  the  benches, '  What  have  you  got  for  your  pains  now, 
you  wolves  1  Tell  the  blockheads  who  call  themselves 
the  worshipftil  magistrates  of  Marstrand,  and  all  the 
justices  to  boot,  that  old  Haraldson  is  not  to  be  so  easily 
caught,  and  that  another  time  they  must  choose  better 
messengers.'     The  harangue  of  the  old  man  was  bter- 

rupted  by  the  boat  being  lifted  by  the  swell 

The  boat  was  just  putting  off,  when  Birger,  recovering 
from  the  natural  confusion  of  mind  which  admitted  of  no 
thought  except  the  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  above  the  storm, 
<  Where  is  Erika  V 

^  Erika,  his  life,  his  soul,  was  not  in  the  boat  t 

^  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  interrupted  by  Ha- 
raldson's laugh. 

'' '  You  see  !'  said  Birger,  as  his  flashing  eye  darted 
once  more  over  the  boat, — *  Back  I' 

^ '  Are  you  mad  V  cried  the  old  man,  as  he  tried  to 
keep  hold  of  the  helm,  which  Birger's  powerful  hand  had 
already  seised.  *  You  see,  well  enough,  Bhe  is  not  in  the 
court-yard ;  it's  all  over  with  her.  Will  you  throw  us 
into  the  jaws  of  the  wolves,  you  madman  ?* 

^< Father,  father!  let  go  the  helm  !'  Gabriella  en- 
treated ;  *  all  is  over  with  ««, — but  no  matter  ;  Erika 
will  be  burned  !  Turn, — ^for  God's  sake  !  turn,  this  mo- 
ment !  * 

^' '  Ha  1  what  devil's  sport  is  that  down  there  now  V 
exclaimed  Martin,  on  the  rock.  '  See,  father  and  son 
are  struggling  in  the  boat !  Look  how  the  flames  light 
up  the  old  man's  fhoe  !  See,  boys,  how  the  boat  pitches! 
If  it  does  not  capsSse,  call  me  a  scoundrel !'.... 
Martin  flew  down. 

^ '  The  boat !— we  must  first  seize  that ! '  With  wild 
cries,  they  all  scrambled  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rock,  and  rushed  towards  the  pier. 

''^Out  of  theway  r  roared  Birger,  and  thrust  with 
such  violence  against  his  opponents  that  even  Martin  fell 
prostrate.  '  Erika,  Erika  1'  he  shouted,  and  rushed  like 
a  madman  into  the  house. 

^ '  Oh  ho !'  said  Martin,  rising,  and  seizing  Haraldson 
by  the  collar, '  your  son  seems  to  have  forgotten  some- 
thing ;  but  you  must  all  be  so  good  as  to  keep  us  com- 
pany now,  for,  you  see,  we  are  masters  of  the  lN>at !' 

<*  The  old  man's  aspect  was  terrific  !  He  felt  that  his 
hour  was  come.  A  look  of  despairing  agony  followed 
his  idol— our  unfortunate  heroine — who  disregarding  his 
cries  and  entreaties,  flew  like  a  fawn  up  to  the  court- 
yard. She  had  hardly  reached  the  entrance,  when  Bir- 
ger, with- his  clothes  and  hair  all  scorched,  rushed  out. 
In  his  arms  he  bore  Erika,  whose  motionless  head  hung 
lifeless  over  his  shoulder. 

'^  Erikar-the  fUthful  tender  wife— had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  her  care  for  others." 

She  had  turned  back  to  save  some  papers  committed 
to  her  care  by  her  husband,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

'^  When  Birger  saw  that  all  hope  was  gone,  he  turned, 
with  something  of  his  former  self-command,  to  tiie  offi- 
cers, and  said,'  I  follow  yon  now  willingly,  and  acknow- 
ledge, to  whoever  chooses  to  hear  me,  that  we,  my  fa- 
ther and  I,  murdered  the  lieutenant  of  the  custom-house 
and  his  two  men,  and  sunk  the  boat  near  Paternoster 
rocks  I' 

^  Indifferent  to  all  things,  except  Martin's  extrava- 
gant exultation  (Martin,  who  knew  not  the  care  that 
very  man  had  taken  of  his  youth),  Birger  stepped  into 
the  boat,  with  the  body  of  his  beloved  Erika  flrmly  clasp- 
ed to  his  heart.  Peter  Lingren  looked  on  ft-om  the  shore, 
and  wept  to  see  how  all  had  changed. 

''  What  a  spectacle  I  Old  Haraldson  fkst  bound  to 
one  of  the  benches ;  Gabriella  on  her  knees,  her  still 
lovely  face  raised  to  Heaven  ;  Birger  shrunk  together, 
supportiag  Erika's  heavy  head  on  his  bosom,  over  which 
her  dark  haur  floated  ;  the  agents  of  vengeance  and  of 
justice  at  the  oars  :  and  the  whole  brightly  illuminated 
by  the  flames,  which  threw  their  red  glow  far  across  the 
heaving  ocean." 

Father  and  son  expiated  their  crime  on  the  scaffold  : 
Birger's  hope  was  already  in  heaven,  where  his  faithful 
wife  awaited  him ;  and  the  gray-haired;  hardened  sin<* 
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ner,  had  been  softeiiedy  if  boI  Hkoma^j  lepentant  or 
xeeoneUed,  hj  the  feirent  pnyen  of  his  darliiig  ehUd. 

'^  On  the  ereniiig  of  the  Ihtal  dsy,  when  darfaiefli  was 
coraing  on,  Anton's  speetral  form  stood  on  the  hi^way 
near  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  &ther  and  son 
were  exposed  on  the  poles  and  wheeL  A  remarkable 
exprsasioo  of  li^t  and  peace  beamed  on  the  &Ge  of  the 
maniae.  After  nodding  to  his  fktiier  and  brother,  as  if 
bidding  them  adien,  he  returned  with  rapid  steps  ;  and 
was  seen,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  ni^  in  May,  getting 
ont  his  boat,  and  rowing  to  that  side  of  Tistelon  where 
he  need  formerly  to  sit  among  the  reeds.  He  readied 
his  fkTonrite  place.  A  few  moments  he  stood  erect  in 
the  boat,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  hope  and  joy.  He 
listened^ — to  his  wearied  senses  the  tones  oi  the  gMea 
harp  bioni^t  sounds  of  peace :  then,  be  hesitated  no 
longer,--'  Yon  call  me  ;  I  am  ready !  Now  is  the  hour 
of  my  deliyerance  :  I  come,  I  come  I' — And,  with  ex- 
tended arms,  he  plunged  into  the  deep  ;  i^re  his  rest- 
less, longing  heart  was  wrapped  in  the  embraces  of  his 
&ther  and  Ms  mother — ^the  bine  waTes. 

**  A  traTeUer,  who,  thirty  years  after  the  occurrences 
detailed  in  our  story,  passed  through  the  same  tract  of 
SkMrgord,  in  the  proTince  of  Bohos,  related,  that  the 
little  fishing-Tillage  had,  after  Ueutenant  Araman's  re- 
moTal,  fkllen  bade  into  its  former  miserable  condition. 
Even  at  this  day,  its  inhabitants  speak,  as  a  tradition,  of 
tiie  good  times,  when  the  young  lieutenant  of  the  coast- 
guard, and  his  excellent  mother,  gave  a  better  direction 
to  their  wretched  existence.  All  Tanished  with  them ; 
and  the  schooli  likewise,  was  giTcn  up  after  the  death  of 
old  Flint. 

"  Where  the  Amman  &mily  had  stnce  resided,  no  one 
in  the  fishing-Tillage  could  tell :  but,  in  a  small  public- 
house  between  Marstrand  and  Gothenbuig,  the  same  tra- 
Teller  heard  from  the  communicatiTe  host  (formerly  the 
sailor  Lingren),  that  the  Lieutenant  had  prospered  in 
hi0  drcnmstances ;  and,  when  much  more  adyaneed  in 


years,  had  nmrried, — to  giTehis  mother,  befete  her  <lettli, 
a  gratificatioB  she  had  long  desired.  But  of  his  former 
captain,  Rosenberg,  Lingren  related,  that  he  had  died, 
unmarried,  beyond  seas. 

^  Hie  business  of  the  Utile  inn  wte  good ;  and  loiie- 
times,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  strangers,  lingren 
would  cautiously  raise  a  green  curtain,  whiefa  hung  be- 
fore a  pane  of  glass,  inserted  in  a  door,  i^iari  from  tke 
rest  of  the  house.  Those  irho  looked  tfanNi|^  it,  aw  » 
darkened  room,  containing  a  bed,  a  table,  and  two  dnin. 
At  the  tabb  sat,  a  littie,  Trrinkled,  shriToUed  old  wo- 
man, in  a  white  starched  cap :  her  withered  hands  played 
mechanically  with  two  small  shells.  No  trace  of  beuty 
was  to  be  discerned  on  her  pallid,  grief-ironi  eomite- 
nance :  *  And  yet,'  said  the  hontens,  who  nsaally  Bli|»ped 
in  behind  her  hndmnd,  ^she  was  once  called — TktUm 
of  Titular'' 

So  ends  this  Tigoroos  and  natural,  though  most  tngie 
story.  We  haTc  endeaTonred,  at  considerable  length,  to 
show  its  scope  and  spirit,  not  more  from  admintion  of 
the  talent  displayed  in  its  constmetion,  and  still  iioi« 
in  its  dcTelopment,  than  from  the  desire  of  showing  ov 
countrymen,  whether  authors  or  readers  of  romanee,wlut 
may  be  .made,  of  homely  life,  and  natural  charsetezs, 
equally  distant  fit>m  the  outworn  sickening  inanities  of 
the  Fashionable  World,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  caricature,  exaggeration,  extraTsgance, 
and  absurdity  into  which  modem  Knglish  writexB  we 
so  often  betrayed  when  they  attempt  to  delineate  the 
scenes  of  low,  and  of  middle  life,  and  fency  that  dn- 
matic  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  the  quaint,  the 
fentastic,  and  the  riolentiy  coloured. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Translator  has  publish- 
ed in  two  Tolnmes,  what  might  fill  four  of  some  modem 
noTels ;  and,  timngh  this  moderation  is  worthy  of  pruse, 
too  much  is  not  accorded  to  the  public, — as  the  work,  in 
its  English  form,  is  surely  not  worth  man  English 
money  than  it  was  in  its  original  form. 


A  ROSARY  FROM  THE  RHINE,— IV. 


Xl^  QODESBERG. 

What  woos  me  forth  from  Boim  1  A  pleasant  way 
Cradled  in  fruitage,  nearing,  as  I  go, 
^Die  Mountain  ScTcn :  yon  Dragon-rock  below 

Swells  the  bri|^t  riTcr,  like  a  mere  or  bay. 

Beyond  a  mellow  flat,  with  harrest  gay. 
And  strown  with  gUttering  spires  ;  and  yonder,  lo  1 
The  castled  Godesbbbo  ;  and  here,  a  row 

Of  cheerful  Tillage  houses.    Shall  I  stay  f 

Ay  I  rest  awhile.    The  tower  on  yonder  hill, 
O'er  its  torn  ramparts,  from  the  bushy  knoll. 
Looks  down,  amidst  the  Tinea,  on  dwellings  Triiite, 

Like  Age  protecting  Beauty :  feirer  site, 
With  mountain.  Tale,  and  cliff  in  sunshine  still. 

Were  hard  to  find  or  Trish :  could  these  content  the 
soul  1 

XX.  CASTLE  OF  00DESBER6. 

The  hall  is  roofiess,  arch  and  bastion  torn  : 
Still  in  the  midst  the  lone  and  lofty  tower 
Embattled  stands  entire,  in  aimless  power : 

Here  by  the  TnJl,  where  idlers*  feet  haTc  worn 

The  turf,  in  Gebhakd's  *  arms  was  Aoneb  borne 
With  fond  impatience  to  the  oonscioas  bower. 
Here  has  he  Towed,  in  many  a  rapturous  hour, 

The  LoTe  that  gathering  Tcngeance  heard  in  scorn. 


A  sweet  brief  frenxy  I    Haric  I  the  warder's  ory  I 
From  yonder  turret,  midst  their  dalliance  soft 

Rings  the  sharp  onslaught  I  Down  the  scarped  descent 
Here  fled  the  apostate  bishop,  spared  to  die 

In  exile  ;  while  his  nest  of  LoTe,  (how  oft 
This  doom  pursues  the  joy  !)  RcTcnge  defiled  and  rent 

XXL  ROLANDSECK. 

This  fragment,  black  with  age  and  weather  staioa, 

Was  Roland's  f  tower !    Below,  a  scene  how  sweet ! 

Vines  clothe  the  hUl,  and  past  the  Dragon's  feet 
The  Rhine  flows  round  the  Island-ConTcnt's  mains ; 
Still  midst  the  harmony  one  Toice  complains : — 

**  The  hands  that  built,  the  knightly  heart  that  best 

LoTe-longing  here  :  its  enterprise,  and  heat, 
And  sacrifice  are  mute ! — ^this  stone  remains  I" 

Beneath  the  breeze  and  sun,  tiiat  makes  ths  green 
Transparent  leaTCs  like  liquid  emerald  glow. 

What  mean  such  relics  t  a  sepulchral  head 
Forced  on  the  guest  amid  the  banquet's  show ! 

Yet  not,  like  that,  a  moral  to  the  scene — 
For  what  can  Nature  learn  to  know  that  Lotc  is  dead ! 

XXIL  MOUNTAIfJ  CHAPEL,  AND 
CATHOLIC  OFFERINGS. 
Let  turbid  zealots  call  the  Roman  creed 
A  lie  by  Fraud  on  Ignorance  begot. 


*  Gebbftrd  Trucbaeas  von  Walbnig  broke  his  vows,  and  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  to  manr  the  beaatifal  Asms  "^ 


of  the  Thirty 

t  Opposite  the  Island  of  Nonnenwerth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  fragment,  still  called  Rolandseek,  of  the  csft|« 
which  the  enamoored  kniffht  is  said  to  have  bnilt  for  the  purpose  of  having  ever  before  his  eyes  the  nunneiy  that  confined  bii 
lost  love.  The  beautiful  legend  has  been  versified,  amongst  many  o^ers,  py  Campbell  and  Schiller :  but  is  applied  by  tbcffl 
lo  a  different  beio,  the  Kaigot  of  Toggenburg. 
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Blind  to  it0  better  Bonrees  whose  trnth,  and  not 
Their  error,  nursed  it.    So  they  deem  the  weed 
That  mars  tiie  orop,  wu  all  its  fruit  and  seed  t 

They  better  knew,  who  spared  this  burial  spoti 

And  hnmble  ehapel,  from  the  general  lot 
Of  Ruin  on  the  prouder  towers  decreed. 

Here  when  I  see  how  simple  faith  has  raised 
Through  all  the  fields  its  votive  eross  of  stone 

With  symbols  grave:  ^  To  God  tokose  name  be  praiiedJ* 
Or  woman  kneeling  at  the  lonely  shrine 

Hid  in  the  mountain,  heard  by  Heaven  alone, 
I  cannot  mock  the  creed ; — although  it  is  not  mine  ! 

XXni.  AMIDST  THE  SIEBEN6EBIE6E. 

Wouldst  thou  the  seoreot  learn  of  woods  and  hills, 
Come  not  for  pastime,  gaie,  and  go  thy  way ; 
But  at  their  feet  abide,  and  midst  them  stray 

From  light  to  gloom ;  when  morning  mist  distils 

Or  biases  noon  ; — till  every  fibre  thrills 
To  their  low  vmce,  and  wondrous  motions  play 
Around  thy  heart ;  then  listen,  and  obey 

The  mystic  power  that  Nature's  bosom  fills. 


Thus  taught,  I  wander  in  the  silence  green 
Shading  the  Stbombebo's*  feet,  or  down  the  wave 

Float,  when  the  splendours  of  the  western  glow 
Purple  the  hollows  of  the  DnAOON'sf  cave  ; 

Or  meet  the  mist  down-rolling  like  a  screen 
From  the  wild  Peak:):  of  CLOUDS,  while  all  was  shine  below. 

XXIV.    ACCORDANCES. 

And  still  with  Nature's  voice  how  lovely  well 

A  gentle  accent  mingles  !  and  allies 

To  her  deep  music  softer  melodies 
That  soothe  iJie  heart  at  once,  and  make  it  swell ; 
Till  all  within  and  all  around  us  tell 

The  Power  is  one,  whose  various  magic  lies 

In  mountain  solitudes  and  spangled  skies. 
Still  woods,  sweet  flowers,  and  woman's  winning  spell. 

For  that  which  wakes  the  soul  from  brutal  sleep, 
And  selfish  caution,  and  indifference  blind. 

And  prunes  its  wings,  and  bids  them  fr«ely  move 
Instinct  with  soaring  LifSs  ;  and  in  the  mind 

Reveals  its  highest  height,  its  deepest  deep, — 
And  each  with  light  and  joy  iiradiates,  is  Lovb  t 
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CHAFTBBn. 

The  ^  Demos^  village,  or  burgh  of  Achame  was 
situated  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  capital,  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  Attica.  Planted  on  the  Athenian 
side  of  the  pass  of  Phyle,  it  was  mainly  obnoxious 
to  every  incursion  from  Lacedaemon,  and  so  a  fit 
subject  fox  the  purpose  of  Aristophanes  in  the  pre- 
sent play  :  its  proximity  to  Mount  Phelleus,  and 
moderate  distance  from  the  more  extensive  range 
of  Pames,  both  of  which  were  thickly  clumped 
with  small  holm-oaks,  maples,  lentisks,  and  various 
sorts  of  underwood, — ^for  almost  all  the  trees  of 
Greece  are  short  and  stunted  in  growth, — ^rendered 
it  particularly  adapted  for  the  trade  of  charcoal 
burning,  "with  which  fuel  the  inhabitants  supplied 
Athens,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
its  manufacture. 

Of  this  suburban  village,  Dicseopolis,  (which 
being  interpreted  signifieth  Mr.  Justown,)  the  pro- 
tagonistes  of  the  comedy  yclept  the  Achamians, 
was  a  denizen.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  respect- 
able man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  merchant, 
probably,  in  a  small  way,  possessed  of  a  cottage 
onUe  with  a  vineyard  around  it,  and  blest  with  a 
wife  and  grown-up  daughter.  He  had  served  in  his 
youth,  and  deemed  himself  a  good  soldier ;  though 
we  do  not  hear  more  of  his  service  than  would 
warrant  us  to  class  him  as  a  member  of  a  sort  of 
municipal  guard,  not  very  fit  for  active  duty  in 
the  field,  but  who  garrisoned  the  forts  and  walls 
of  the  city,  and  were  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
8trong.§ 

Weary  of  hanging  on  at  the  ecdesia  of  Athens, 
attending  never-ending  and  never-doing  consulta- 
tions about  the  afiiiirs  of  state  during  a  period  of 


indefinite  war  or  peace,  while  his  family  had  re- 
turned to  theb  native  home  to  repair  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  enemy  some  time  previously,  but 
who  had  now  retreated,  Justown  opens  the  play 
with  a  soliloquy  in  the  empty  assembly-hall  on 
his  many  annoyances,  numerous,  he  says^  as  hun- 
dred-fold heaps  of  sand,  each  as  big  as  Mount 
Gargara,  and  which  he  sets  in  counterpoise  to  his 
paucity  of  pleasures,  estimating  these  at  perhaps 
four  at  most :  two  only,  however,  are  related  cir- 
cumstantially. The  first  and  foremost  that  glad- 
dened his  heart,  was  to  see  the  miscreant  Cleon 
forced  by  the  Knights  to  disgorge,  spew  from  his 
ravening  maw,  a  bribe  of  five  talents, — ^a  pretty 
considerable  sum;  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  and 
eighteen  pounds  fifteen  shUlings  sterling,  which  he 
had  received  from  one  of  the  Attic  tributary  islands 
on  condition  of  gaining  from  the  republic  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  annual  tribute.  At  such  retribution 
the  face  of  Justown  glowed  with  joy;  and  quoting 
the  latter  half  of  a  line  from  the  Telephus  of 
Euripides^- 

for  'twas  worthy  Hellas, 


he  quaintiy  omits  the  first  half  of  the 

Perdition  seize  him; 
which  would  doubtless  convey,  to  the  many  among 
that  audience  who  were  acquainted  with  the  origi- 
nal, a  covert  wish  of  damnation  to  Cleon.  Aristo- 
phanes always  opens  his  batteries  gently,  and 
gradually  brings  them  up  to  their  full  power,  pre- 
paring his  audience,  as  it  were,  for  his  violent 
bursts  of  virulence  and  abuse ;  which  might  other- 
wise disgust,  or  only  create  a  laugh,  if  launched 
precipitately  before  them. 

An  expected  delight  next  terminates  in  a  tragical 
disappointment.    Sitting  gaping  with  eager  desire 


*  Or  Petnubeiv.  f  The  Diachenfels.  $  Wolkenben  ;  all  different  peaks  of  the  Seven  MountainF. 

§  The  estimated  popolation  of  Athenn  in  the  first  chapter  was  given  in  rerarence  to  the  eonstitnted  legal  aesemblies,  and  is 
exclorive  of  the  slave  popnlaifeion,  refogees,  metoBci,  (/imvwmi,)  mX  suburbans,  which  of  oonzse  woold  more  than  quadruple 
the  number  of  real  citizens. 
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In  the  theatre  to  see  a  play  of  the  JE/BchjlnB^  (for  he 
dignifies  the  great  tragedian  with  the  forcible 
definite  article,)  he  is  annoyed,  and  his  very  heart 
oonmlsed  within  him,  by  the  appearance  of  one 
Theognia  in  his  place, — a  cold  and  inanimate  anthor 
of  the  day,  whose  style  conferred  on  him  the  epi- 
thet of  (x<m)  Snow.  This  tragic  contretemp 
must  be  ante-dated  considerably^  as  iBschylns  had 
met  his  death  in  Sicily,  between  the  eagle  and  the 
tortoise,  some  thirty  yean  before ;  a  period  which, 
though  within  the  reeollection  of  Jnstown  in  all 
probability,  is  yet  remote :  to  that  we  may  rather 
look  npon  it  as  an  additional  proof  that  the  pieces 
of  the  father  of  tragedy  were,  contrary  to  Athenian 
nse  and  wont^  re-performed  even  after  the  death  of 
their  aathor ;  and  which  particular  hononr^  we  are 
aware,  was  in  his  case  awarded* 

He  next  pays  a  deeenred  compliment  to  Dexi- 
theus,  a  dexterous  harper,  who  sang  to  his  music, 
and  gained  the  prise  of  the  heifer,  {f^rctf)  the 
object  of  competition  to  Diihyrambic  poets. 

Dexithens  paced  the  stage,  intent  to  sing. 
For  proiliBied  heifer,  a  Bceotiao  strain. 

This  word  motehoi  also  conveys  a  slur  upon  a  very 
indiflferent  minstrel  of  that  name;  not  the  poet  of 
whom  some  remains  still  exist:  aa  •*>  f*»nc^  may 
signify  either  **  for  the  heifer,*  or  ^  after  Moschos.'' 
The  Bceotian  strain  here  mentioned  was  not  the 
rude  measure  of  that  wild  district^  but  a  species  of 
Grecian  fiooioff,  so  called  from  being  the  invention 
of  Terpander,  the  eon  of  Bceus,  a  descendant  of 
Homer.  One  Chcris  is  next  brought  over  the 
coals,  also  a  harper ;  but  such  a  sorry  one,  that  he 
Lb  mentioned  by  Pherecrates  in  the  very  humbling 
character  of  being  next  worse  to  one  Meles. 

Mr.  Jnstown  now  turns  his  reflections  on  the 
past  to  observations  on  the  present,  with  one  of 
those  unlooked-for  similes  and  jocular  equivoques 
so  common  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes, — 

Bat  never,  at  no  time,  since  baths  I  took, 
Did  powder  pinch  my  eyebrows  as  to-day. 
When  on  a  regalar  assembly  morn 
The  Pnyz  here  is  deserted. 

Which  means  nothing  more  than  that  he  never 
was  so  vexed  at  any  thing  as  seeing  the  Pnyx 
empty  when  it  should  be  full.  The  word  ««"«, 
used  for  the  detergent  powder  lixivium,  potass-lye, 
of  the  bath-man,  meaning  also  dust  in  general, 
hints  a  joke  upon  the  fact  of  no  dust  being  raised 
.in  the  assembly,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  mem- 
bers, when  it  ought  to  be  full  of  it,  from  their 
leaping  and  rushing  for  the  wooden  seats  in  front, 
in  preference  to  the  harder  stone  ones  farther  back, 
and  which  they  are  all  accused  of  doing  in  a  very 
undignified,  unsenatorial  manner,  when  obliged  to 
give  up  their  idle  chit-chat  in  the  market-place  by 
the  SqfthfBf  or  public  officers,  sent  round  by  the 
Lexiarchs,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  people 
attended  the  meetings,  and  who  carried  between 
them  a  cord  coated  with  red  ochre,  wherewith  they 
weie  ordered  to  drive  the  members  of  the  ecclesia 
before  them,  and  mark  the  robes  of  recusants,  who, 
being  thus  recognised,  were  mulcted  in  some  small 
sum  for  their  dilatory  behaviour :  a  curious  state 
of  society  this,  and  difficult  to  be  understood  in 
our  day.    It  has  been  very  truly  remarked,  that 


I  '^the  polished  Athenians  appear  eontinnslly  like  a 
set  of  thoughtless,  volatile,  romping  schoolboys." 
The  soliloquy  of  Mr.  Jnstown  is  elegantly  and 
manfully  expressed,  and  his  own  weariness  and 
anxiety  for  the  commencement  of  bunnns  most 
graphically  delineated.    His  yawning,  stretdun*, 
'  hawking,  groaning,  and,  something  sifll  worse,  bi3 
plucking  out  with  his  tweesen  any  supemnmeniy 
bristles,  and  tracing  figures  on  the  dust  of  the  floor 
or  the  seats  with  hb  stick,  (an  implement  venr 
generally  carried  by  Athenians;)  nay,  even  eouiting 
over,  again  and  again,  the  pULm^  rows  of  benches, 
or  other  objects  of  attraction,  are  all  most  miniitdy 
noted  down,  until  we  seem  actually  waiting  with 
the  speaker  in  the  empty  halL    He  sees,  too,  his 
own  native  spot  in  the  distance,  wliieh  beantifiilly 
recalls  to  him  his  endearing  assodatioiiB  of  hone, 
rural  quiet,  and  domestic  peace ;  supplying  him, 
plentifully  and  gratnitoualy,  with  all  his  small 
necessaries,  and  where  the  word  ''bay^  Is  unknown ; 
charcoal,  oil,  and  vinegar,  being  all  in  plenty,  and 
the  word  («^e«^)  buying,  is  not  in  all  the  voc&bn- 
laxy  of  that  dell^tful  spot.  The  worthy  Jnstown, 
though  he  would  not  pick  a  pockety  is  here  how- 
ever guilty  of  a  palpable  pun :  («(m»)  prton  means 
**  a  saw,"  as  well  as  ^  buying,"  in  the  original— 
And  far  from  thence  the  ^  bny^  that  saws  my  sonl 
Mitchell  renders  it  by  **that  curs'd  by-word  bny' 
But  he  has  come  in  a  determined  spirit  to  bawl, 
revile,  and  ruiF  down  the  demagogues  who,  for  the 
sake  of  some  paltry  gain  of  power  or  price  to  them- 
selves, raise  their  voices  for  war,  while  the  sense  of 
a  nation  is  unanimous  for  peace.   And  now  let  me 
nerve  myself  for  action  against  these  fellows  ^i 
snooze  away  a-bed  till  noon-day-— 

For  there  's  these  noontide  snoosing  Prytaaes, 
Did  I  not  tell  yon  t    Tis  jost  as  I  said: 
See  how  they  jostle  for  the  foremost  bench. 

The  assembly  is  c4NiBtttuted ;  the  Peristiirch 
now  performs  the  lustration,  sprinkling  the  blood 
of  a  sucking-pig  round  the  boundaries  of  thePnys; 
the  crier  or  macer  of  the  court  boms  incense 
before  him,  swinging  his  censer  the  while,  and 
compelling  all  to  advance  within  the  enelosore  of 
the  purified  space :  a  prayer  has  been  ofiered  up. 

One  Amphitheus,  or  Amphigod,  now  enters,  ra- 
ther late  as  it  seems,  and  asks  if  business  has 
commenced  yet,  just  as  the  maeer  shouts  ont 
stentoriaUy,  « Who  wishes  the  parole?"  With 
much  promptitude  Amphigod  responds,  *^  I  do."— 
''  Who  are  you  ?"  says  tiiie  macer ;  and  on  the 
name  being  mentioned,  he  puns  upon  it  mueh  in 
the  style  such  a  functionary  might  be  supposed  to 
do  in  our  own  day,— 

Yoa  ain't  a  man  then ! 
when  Amphigod  enters  into  his  genealogy,  as  if 
he  were  parodying  the  commencement  of  the  Iphi- 
geneia  at  Tauris  of  Euripides,  whom  our  author 
takes  this  means  of  ridicnling  for  boring  his  aa- 
dience  with  long-winded  disquisitions  of  a  like  sort. 
This,  however,  is  more  remarkable  as  the  fint 
covert  attack  of  Aristophanes  on  Socrates,  preparing 
the  way  for  a  more  open  burst  in  the  Nephels; 
and  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  noticed 
by  commentators. 

Amphitheus  implies,  in  Greek,  a  god  round- 
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about,  erery  where,  an  omnipresent  deity,  and  is  a 
name  assumed  in  ridicule  of  Socrates  and  his  fol- 
lowers and  their  tenets.   With  all  his  pretensions  to 
godhoody  he  at  the  same  time  derives  his  origin 
from  earth — ^that  is,  from  Ceres,  Triptolemus,  and 
Celeus,  all  somewhat  famous  as  agriculturists. 
He  then  designates  Phainarete  as  his  (fn^)  nurse 
or  grand-dam :  she  was  the  mother  of  Socrates  and 
a  midwife  hy  profession.     Of  her  again,  he  says, 
was  bom  Lucinus,  from  whom  I,  an  immortal, 
deriTe  my  birth.    Now,  Lucinus  may  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Lucina,  the  Latin  presiding  deity  at  child- 
birth, and  mean  Socrates  as  the  son  of  a  midwife. 
I^ucina  was  at  that  period  an  acknowledged  dirinity 
at  Rome ;  and  though  not  occurring  in  Grecian  my- 
thology under  that  name,  might  yet  be  well  known 
to  Aristophanes  and  the  better  class  of  Athenians ; 
or,  taking  a  more  probable  Grecian  deriyation 
into  consideration,  it  may  oome  from  ammt,  lucas^ 
a  wolf,  which  was  a  common  enough  term  of  re- 
proach at  Athens.    The  jest  and  satire  would  be 
racy  and  intelligible  to  the  audience,  and  quite 
easily  applicable  to  Socrates ;  while  the  conclusion 
would  conirey  an  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  as  maintained  by  that  phi- 
losopher.    Amphigod,  for  all  his  boasting,  ends  by 
complaining;  sadly  of  his  extreme  povetty ;  although 
the  gods  hare  conferred  upon  him  alone  the  privi- 
lege of  contracting  a  truce  with  Lacedsmon. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have 
occasioned  the  determined  hostility  of  our  author 
to  Socrates  and  Euripides,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life.  Some  literary  slight,  perhaps,  most 
sore  to  bear,  must  have  affected  most  seriously  his 
mental  organisation,  and  called  forth  his  powers,  as 
The  Edinburgh  Review  acted  on  the  mind  of  Byron ; 
for  no  very  obvious  or  apparent  cause  exists  to 
account  for  his  enmity  to  these  two  eminent  indi- 
viduals. CSeneral  political  differences  may  have 
given  rise  to  his  attacks  upon  Cleon,  fomented  by 
the  vexations  legal  proceedings  which  he  thereby 
brought  on  liimself,  as  well  as  the  known  dishonest, 
treacherous,  paltry,  and  cowardly  character  of  that 
miscreant;  but  some  imagined  insult  must  have 
rankled  very  deeply  and  mistakenly  in  the  mind 
of  Aristophanes,  to  have  called  forth  the  use  of 
such  terrible  powers  of  resentment  as  he  seems 
capable  of  putting  into  action  against  such  men  as 
Socrates  and  Euripides. 

The  impression  induced  by  the  first  off-hand 
appearance  of  Amphigod,  is  that  of  an  impudent, 
reckless,  young  fellow,  fit  for  any  mischief,  and  not 
at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  used  to  attain  his 
end;  without  any  regular  business  whereby  to 
support  himself,  and  not  partial  to  hard  work ; 
audacious  when  no.  real  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  insensate  to  shame ;  a  bully  withal,  whose 
heels  ultimately  save  his  head,  and  whose  word  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  gospel :  a  distinct  contrast  to 
the  cool,  honest,  and  determined  Justown,  who, 
however,  employs  him  as  an  active  agent^  after 
saving  him  from  being  turned  out  of  the  assembly, 
which  very  nearly  happens,  for  attempting,  irregu- 
hirly,  to  introduce  the  question  of  a  truce  with 
Lacedemon  before  the  Prytanes  have  ordered  the 
debate.    The  calm  remonstrances  of  Justown— 

▼OU  XT. — ^wo.  cxxTnx. 


My  friends,  0  Prytanes,  ye  wrong  the  court, 
To  hound  away  the  man  who  would  bring  peace. 
And  bids  us  hang  our  bucklers  in  the  hall, 

have  more  effect  than  his  own  bullying  and  boast- 
ing, saving  the  boisterous  youth  from  being  dragged 
out  of  court,  neck  and  crop,  by  the  bowmen,  and 
changing  their  interference  into  a  mere 

Silence, — sit  down  there  ! 

of  the  macer,  evoked  upon  his  own  head.  This 
obligation  Amphigod  sufficiently  acknowledges,  by 
sitting  quietly  during  the  rest  of  the  meeting,  till 
his  services  are  called  for  by  his  patron*  when  up 
he  starts,  close  to  his  elbow,  his  humble  servant. 

The  chanli  of  ancient  Greek  comedy  is  totally 
independent  of  all  plot ;  indeed,  it  is  so  meagre 
of  incident  that  plot  there  is  none:  it  is  the  minute, 
graphic,  and  thoroughly  sustained  delineation  of 
character,  which  forms  the  mighty  attraction. 
The  author,  as  it  were,  transfuses  himself  by  turns, 
body  and  soul,  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  character 
he  is  copying ;  himself,  his  audience,  his  readers, 
are  identified  with  the  feelings  of  the  speaker,  and 
a  sort  of  magical  transpoution  is  effected. 

The  business  of  the  day  proceeds :  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  who  have  returned  from  a  mission  to 
Artaxerxes.Longimanus,  then  King  of  Persia,  the 
great  king  **  par  excellence,"  are  first  caUed  upon 
to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  They 
make  their  appearance  in  gorgeous  and  extrava- 
gant eastern  costume ;  putting  Mr.  Justown  in 
mind  of  peacocks,  then  rare  birds  in  that  countiy, 
and  exhibited  to  the  public  as  curiosities  at  festival 
seasons;  and  apostrophizing  the  capital  of  Persia, 
he  exclaims  in  amazement,-— 

My  eyes,  Ecbatana !  what  a  dress  I 

These  men  humbug  the  ecclesia  with  a  cock-and- 
bull  story  about  their  sufferings,  the  greatest  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  leading  a  life  in  camps 
on  the  plains  of  the  Cayster;  enjoying  good  soft 
beds  in  baggage- wagons;  drinking  unmixed  wine, 
sweet  and  strong,  from  goblets'of  crystal  and  gold, 
and  receiving  all  the  while  a  pay  of  two  drachmas 
per  diem  for  their  services.  This  Justown  sets 
ironically  in  opposition  to  his  hard  lot  and  small 
remuneration,  sleeping  often  enough  whole  nighta 
among  the  sweepings  on  the  bulwarks. 

The  time  idled  away  on  this  embassy  is  ingeni- 
ously brought  in  by  noticing  that  Euthymenes 
was  archon  at  the  period  of  their  appointment, 
which  gives  them  something  like  a  twelve  years' 

range: 

Alas  for  our  good  drachmas !  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  strong  wine,  their  table  was  fur- 
nished with  oxen  roasted  whole  in  the  oven,  which ' 
appears  quite  incredible  to  the  simple-minded 
Achamian,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
thing  but  loaves  being  baked  in  that  utensil  ;_also 
a  sort  of  bird  which  he  jokingly  caDs  a  ^M 
(Phenax,)  playing  perhaps  upon  the  Phccnix,  but 
which  in  Greek  may  mean  a  mocker,  or  mocking^ 
bird,  three  times  as  big  as  Cleonymus,  a  general  of 
the  day,  remarkable  for  his  large  corpus  and  small 
animns,  at  whom  Aristophanes  has  many  a  slap— 

For  these  barbarians  judge  of  manhood's  power 
By  test  of  gorge  and  guzzle. 
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To  which  Jnstown  sahjoins,  soUo  voce^  that  at 
home  the  test  of  a  man's  abilities  was  pimping  and 
profligacy.  An  extravagant  story  follows  of  the 
king  having  physicked  himself  for  eight  months 
on  the  golden  mountains.  The  whole  is  a  satire  on 
the  way  in  which  those  who  were  sent  on  foreign 
embassies  gulled  and  cheated  the  populace. 

They  have  brought  along  with  them  a  very 
great  officer  from  Persia,  who  is  styled  the  King's 
Eye,  because  of  the  influence  he  possesses  over  the 
monarch.  Pseudartabas,  by  interpretation  False- 
measure,  is  his  name.  He  appears  on  the  stage  in 
a  strangely  grotesque  masque  resembling  one  enor- 
mous eye,  fastened  from  the  chin  to  the  girdle  by 
a  leathern  strap  ;  and  this  monster  is  ingeniously 
compared  to  a  ship  of  war,  because  the  eye  was 
like  the  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  trireme,  through 
which  the  oar  worked.  By  this  means  Aristo- 
phanes hints  to  his  countrymen,  that  with  a  naval 
power  like  theirs  to  trust  to,  they  have  little  need 
of  such  uncouth  allies ;  while  the  ambassador's 
name  imports  his  little  confidence  in  their  honesty. 
This  Mr.  Falsemeasure,  being  questioned,  emits  a 
strange  jargon,  and  jargon  merely,  which,  like  the 
Punic  in  Plant  us,  has  puzzled  the  wits  of  commen- 
tators— 

lartaman  exarz  anspissonai  satra. 

Poi&sinet,  a  French  translator,  renders  this  pas- 
sage, styling  it  Cel to- Scythian,  *'A  charter  has 
been  issned  from  the  Secretariat  of  the  Satrap  of 
IssQs."  But  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  an  eminent  autho- 
rity in  Eastern  literature,  can  see  nothing  like 
meaning  in  the  line ;  in  which  opinion  our  own 
small  acquaintance  with  Persic  and  Arabic  rather 
inclines  us  to  join.  The  Athenian  ambassador, 
finding  that  it  is  not  understood,  translates  it  in 
his  own  way,— 

He  tells  you  tbat  the  king  will  iesne  gold ; 
Yon,  Sir,  I  say,  say  plain  and  loudly  gold. 

Falsemeasure  here  gives  a  grunt  very  like  «»,  (on,) 
the  Greek  negative ;  so  that  his  answer  really  is, 
that  no  gold  will  come ;  joining  it  at  the  same  time 
with  the  word  •x**^,  (achane,)  a  Persian  measure 
of  fifty-four  bushels,  but  which,  from  his  imperfect 
pronunciation,  sounds  very  like  a  Greek  word 
xmnfr^mmr  (chsunoprokt,)  which  WO  would  trans- 
late *' soft-headed,"  but  which  literally  means  soft 
in  an  opposite  quarter. 

Macbr.  What  says  the  man  f 

JuSTOWN.  He  calls  ns  preoions  soft  at  bottom,  if  we 

hope  gold  from  barbarian  coffers. 
Ambassad.   ^o,  nol   'tis  gold   by  bushels  that  be 

speaks  of. 

Jnstown,  however,  now  insists  on  making  a 
strict  examination  for  himself ;  and  to  his  questions, 
under  a  threat  of  samroary  vengeance,  the  Asiatic 
mode  of  signifying  assent  and  dissent  being  the 
reverse  of  the  European,  gives  a  comic  turn  to  the 
answers  of  Pseudartabas,  as  where  he  means  a 
negative  he  makes  an  affirmative  sign.  In  the 
end,  the  great  foreign  minister  and  his  attendants 
are  detected  to  be  efieminate  debauchees  of  Athens, 
who  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  razor  as  applied 
to  adulterers,  and  are  now  brought  forward,  decked 
out  and  disguised  in  this  way,  to  impose  upon  the 


public.  The  macer  hereupon  again  mierfem 
with  his  stentorian 

Silence,->8it  down,  Sir ! 

while  the  ftcnators  hurry  off  the  pretended  Persians 
to  feast  in  the  Prytaneum. 

JusTowN.  I  could  go  hang  myself; 
And  do  I  still  sit  pent  up  here,  in  sooth. 
While  on  their  feasts  no  bar  is  erer  set  I 
Bat  I  shall  dare  a  great  and  doughty  deed  ^- 
Where  now  is  AmphigodI 

Amphig.  Beside  you  here. 

Taking  this  worthy  at  his  word,  he  despatches  bim 
with  eight  drachmas  in  his  pocket  to  purchase  a 
private  truce  with  Lacedsemon  for  himself  and 
family,  let  others  be  gulled  as  they  please. 

The  Thracian  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  that 
country,  next  becomes  the  object  of  ridicule  to  our 
comedian.  One  Theorus,  a  man  stigmatized  as  a 
fiatterer  and  perjurer  of  that  day,  is  now  called  in 
and  examined  as  to  his  northern  mission.  He  ac- 
counts for  his  dilatory  behaviour  by  the  benumbiDg 
influence  of  the  frost  and  snows  of  Thrace,  which 
gives  occasion  for  another  joke  on  the  cold  trage- 
dian, Theognis — 

'Twas  just  then  here  Theognis  sought  to  gain 
The  Tragic  prise. 

The  affection  of  Sitalces  for  Athens  was  displayed 
over  his  cups  in  a  maudlin  manner,  by  scrawling 
across  the  walls,  like  some  love-sick  swain,  *'0 
charming  Athenians;"  while  his  eon  Sadoc,  who 
was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  affects  a  sin- 
gular love  for  a  particular  sort  of  sausage  common 
at  the  festival  of  Apaturia,  a  political  fete  which 
had  its  origin  from  a  deceitful  trick  practised  on  an 
ancient  king  of  Attica  by  a  Boeotian  prince,  thereby 
implying  the  deceitful  character  of  the  Thradans, 
with  whom  they  were  anxious  to  form  an  allisnce, 
as  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  new  feast  of  the  Apaturia. 
The  army  of  allies  is  termed  **a  host  of  locusts," 
who  would  devour  the  land  they  had  come  osten- 
sibly to  protect.  A  specimen  of  these  allies  are 
introduced,  like  Falstaff's  ragged  regiment,  sinm- 
lating  a  band  of  Odomantes,  a  poor  weakly  race  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  whom  the  Scholiast 
asserts  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Jews.  Much 
joking  takes  place  on  their  insignificant  appca^ 
ance ;  and  they  are  held  up  to  ridicule  as  circnm* 
cised  and  as  great  devourers  of  garlic,  an  esculent 
that  was  held  to  confer  Dutch  courage  on  its 
masticators,  and  which  was  given  to  game  coclkS 
on  that  account  before  they  entered  the  arena. 
Justown  seems  to  have  come  armed  with  a  propor- 
tion of  this  root  to  keep  up  his  detcrniination, 
which,  being  nosed  by  the  Thracians,  they  filch  it 
stealthily  away  from  him. 

Two  drachmas'  hire  to  paltry  knaves  like  these;— 
Well  may  our  sailors  grumble  at  their  pay. 

Seeing  the  turn  that  matters  are  taking,  Justown 
now  resolves  to  break  up  the  ecclesia  by  asserting 
that  an  unfavourable  omen  has  occurred  in  tJie 
shape  of  <«Mf,  (ranis,)  a  drop  of  rain,  which  was 
sufficient  excuse  for  that  volatile  band  to  put  a 
sudden  close  to  their  grave  deliberation.  Justown 
departs,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  a«^*^»  {^'^^^ 
toton,)  or  sausage,  composed  of  garlic,  cheese,  and 
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eggs,  shred  down  together.  Trudging  on  his  home- 
ward way,  he  meets  his  trusty  messenger  Amphigod^ 
running  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  escape  from  his  enraged 
countrymen  of  the  opposite  faction, — tlie  war  and 
revenge  party, — some  tough  old  chips  of  maple-and- 
gnarled-oak  Marathon  men,  from  Acharns,  who 
had  smelt  out  the  fact  that  he  is  returning  with  a 
Lacedaemonian  truce,  in  some  supernatural  way,  in 
his  pocket,  and  would  stone  him  for  his  pains. 

Just.  Let  them  bawl  on,  if  thou  the  truce  dost  bring. 

Amphigod's  truces  turn  out  to  be  skins  of  wine  of 
various  years'  growth,  which  are  tasted  in  turn. 
The  five  years'  growth  smell  of  ships  and  tar  ;  tlie 
ten  years'  of  embassies  and  lingering  aUies  ;  while 
those  of  thirty  years  are  all  nectar  and  ambrosia. 
The  woes  of  war  are  gone,  and,  bold  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  truces,  Justown  paces  once  more  on  his 
journey  to  Acharns,  caring  little  whether  he  falls  in 
with  his  old  crabbed  tribesmen  or  no ;  while  the  semi- 
wizard,  Amphigod,  makes  hb  escape  into  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  capital,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.   ' 

This,  the  first  act,  now  closes  by  the  Chorus 
discovering  Justown ;  and,  mistaking  him  for  Am- 
phigod by  the  smell  of  the  truces,  watch  his 
manoeuvres,  ready  to  attack  him  on  the  most  fitting 
opportunity.  The  hurry,  bustle,  and  character  of 
the  Chorus  are  well  sustained  in  the  verses  of  the 
original.  We  subjoin  an  attenlpted  translation — 
a  task  of  doubtful  success,  after  the  excellent, 

though  somewhat  too  liberal  version,  of  Mitchell.* 

• 

Chorus. 

This  way  follow,  up  and  after,  look  abont  to  find  your 

man. 
The  hononr  of  onr  state  is  staked  on't,  yon  must  catch 

him  if  you  can. 

^—^——~^^~^—  -  —  - -. 

*  Neither  is  said  tiaaslator  particular  as  to  quantities, 
making  the  t  in  lAcratldes  short,  where  prosody  demands  it 
long. 


Ask  of  every  one  you  meet  now,  TeU  me,  tell  me,  if  yon 

know, 
Where  on  eartii  he  can  have  turned  to,  bringing  traces 
from  the  foe  t 

Sbkichobus. 
Presto,  he  is  off  and  gone^ 
Vanished — 

Semichorus. 
O  hapless  one ! 
Ont  upon  tiiese  years  of  mine  ! 
Not  when  I  was  green  and  sapple^ 
Coals  and  all  upon  my  back. 
Following  on  Pha^Uus'  track, 
I  ran  that  racer,  could  a  couple 
Of  such  fellows,  and  so  slack. 
From  my  prowess  take  the  shine  ; 
I'd  have  had  him  on  the  hip. 
Ere  he  could  have  gi*en  the  slip. 
Now  stiff  my  shins,  my  limbs  are  cold, 

0  Lacratldes,  numb  and  old  !  " 
The  rascars  off 

Sbxichorus. 
But  we  must  alter. 
Ne'er  shall  be  bold  us  up  to  laughter. 
By  Father  Jove  and  gods  I  swear. 

Who  hath  made  a  truce  and  treaty 
With  the  Ibes,  'gainst  whom  111  b«Ar— 
For  wines  destroyed. 
And  ravage  rife — 
Dire-yisaged  war 
And  mortal  strife ; 
He  shan't  escape  however  fleet  he. 

1  shall  slacken  ne'er  a  peg 
Till  I  fix  me  on  his  leg, 

Like  an  arrow,  sharp  and  fleet. 
Starting  neither  tack  nor  sheet ; 
That  our  foes,  from  his  example, 
On  our  vines  no  more  may  trample. 

Chorus. 
But  we  must  seek  the  knave,  and  look  darts  and  daggers 

through  his  soul. 
Catapults  and  like  Patent,  bold  usurpers  to  control ; 
We  must  roam  through  every  quarter  till  the  miscreant 

be  found ; 
I  will  batter,  brain,  and  baste  him,  while  a  stone  lies  on 
the  ground. 

{To  hfi  ecnHnuod^) 
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**•  I  cannot  close  this  Report  without  expressing  my  most  cordial  sympathy  with  the  teachers,  exposed  as  they  are  to  so 
many  discomforts,  and  subjected  to  so  numerous  and  painful  discouragements  ;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  again  urging,  as  a  sub- 
ject especially  worthy  of    consideration,  the  propriety  OP  iNCRfeASlNO  TRK  SALARISS,  AND  thbrxbv  RAISING  TB9 

STATUS  OP  THKSE  MOST  USEPUL,  MOST  EXCELLENT,  IN  MANY  CASES  HIGHLY  EDUCATED,  IN  ALL  CASES  MOST  MISERABLY 

RSMI71CXIIATED  MBN.^*— JoHN  GiBSON,  her  Maje$i$*9  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland, 


**  What  an  admirable  discourse  you  bave  given 
a3  !  "  said  a  deligbted  hearer  once  to  the  Reverend 
Rowland  Hill,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  vestry, 
af tex"  sermon ;  "  allow  me  to  say.  Sir — '*  "  0, 
say  nothing  on  that  subject,'*  replied  the  preacher, 
gravely.  "  I  need  no  man  to  tell  me  that  I  preached 
a  good  sermon  ;  the  Devil  told  me  so  already  be- 
fore I  left  the  pulpit."  Here  was  wit  and  wisdom 
and  sanctity  all  in  one.  There  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  for  frail  mortality  than  praise.      To 


be  praised  by  others  at  any  time,  but  especially 
in  public,  and  with  a  display,  is  to  be  led  into  t 
sore  temptation ;  to  praise  ourselves,  is  to  turn 
our  fairest  sanctity  into  sin,  and  to  confound  our 
healthy  reason  with  one  of  the  most  cunning 
sophisms  in  the  Devil's  logic.  All  men  offend, 
more  or  less,  in  this  point ;  but  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  all  COTporations,  and  all  congregations  of 
men.  All  public  breakfasts,  and  all  public  dinner^ 
whatsoever  dishes  they  may  spread  out  to  the 
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general  storoadi,  fieldom  fail  to  sauce  them  boun- 
tifnllj  with  the  copious  llqnor  of  eelf-laudatioii 
and  self-glorification.    Saints  and  sinners,  clergy 
and  laity,  Icirkmen,  with  and  without  a  manse, 
however  diversely  they  may  feast  together  in  all 
other  respects,  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  very 
prone  to  praise  themselves,  exceedingly  apt  to 
turn  the  banqueting  hall  into  a  multiplied  echo- 
chamber  of  tiieir  own  deserts.    It  is  the  deepest- 
rooted  instinct  of  the  old  Adam,  that  will  not  be 
eradicated  by  human  hands ;  we  must  even  be 
content  that  it  shall  exist,  only  not  without  an 
occasional  protest.     Here,  for  instance,  *^AuId 
Scotland  "  has  been  going  on  for  a  century  and  a 
half  or  so,  speaking  to  herself  audibly,  and  to  all 
the  world,  about  her  established  church  and  her 
parochial  schools,  her  parochial  schools  and  her 
established  church ;  and  then,  again,  her  estab- 
lished church  and  her  parochial  schools^  asseve- 
rating stoutly,  right  and  left,  that  by  virtue  of 
these  things^  and  these  things  only,  Scotland  has 
attained  to  be,  what  it  unquestionably  is,  (!)  the 
most  moral  and  the  best  educated  nation  in  the 
world : — when,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  billowy 
tide  of  self-gratulation,  it  happens  accidentally 
that  a  good  Christian  merchant  in  Glasgow,  or  a 
pious  missionary  in  Edinbuigh,  looks  into  this  or 
the  other  most  obvious  settlement  of  swarming 
humanity  at  the  very  parish  church  door,  and 
finds  that  not  one-third  of  the  best  educated  people 
in  Europe  can  spell  sense  out  of  their  Protestant 
Bible,  and  not  one  half  of  them  ever  were  taught 
to  li^  a  prayer.     Here  was  a  discovery!  here 
was  a  rottenness  laid  bare  in  the  midst  of  our 
proud    architecture    of    sounding   plausibilities, 
which  not  one  Stow  and  one  Chalmers,  but  a 
whole  parliament  of  such  men  were  required  to 
bring  back  to  soundness.     And,  in  the  meantime, 
white  the  stench  of  these  putrefying  sores  is  yet 
strong  in  the  nostrils  of  men,  what  happens?  The 
model  school  of  ecclesiastical  Christendom,  the 
patron  establishment  of  Europe,  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, falls  to  pieces ! — stands,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  as  the  mere  fragment  imd  shell  of  what  it  was ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  government  inspectors, 
and  visiters  of  Dick  Bequest  trusteeships,  go  about 
the  country  telling  us  (as  smoothly  as  they  can) 
that  our  parochial  schools,  also,  are  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting  ;  that,  instead  of  being 
the  most  perfect  and  normal  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  they  are,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  imperfect  and  abortive  ;  so  narrow,  in  many 
cases,  that  the  best  way  to  enlarge  them  Is  to  pull 
them  down  ;  so  crazy,  here  and  there,  that,  like  an 
old  shoe,  though  much  vamping  may  make  them 
better,  it  never  can  make  them  good ;  ib  short, 
that   our   educational   institutions    require,    not 
merely  a  reform,  but  a  revolution ;  that  we  must 
change  all  our  principles,  and  all  our  habits,  and 
learn  to  take  ofi^our  hat  to  the  ^  Dominie,"  not  to 
the  Duke  and  the  D.D.    To  such  conclusion  the 
reiterated  echoings  of  inane  self-laudation  have 
led  the  reflecting  men  of  this  generation.    Scot- 
L1.ND,  we  have  at  last  found  out,  with  her  estab 
lished  church  and  her  parochial  schools,  is  '^  a 
half-edueated  nation,  both  in  the  quantity  and 


quality  of  her  educational  institutions;'  and 
truly  we,  ^'  measuring  oniwlvcs  by  omsehres)  and 
comparing    ourselves  with   oursdvea,  were  not 


wise. 


The  great  leading  feature  of  our  Scottish  sys- 
tem of  parochial  instmction,  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  now,  egelmsim  oHMoeraHc  tnfk- 
tmecj  and  eeelesitutieal  ctmtrol.  To  bring  Mqtc 
the  public  eye  a  few  important  facts  with  regard 
to  the  practical  working  of  this  system,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  paper.  As^  however,  the  prio- 
ciples  on  which  that  practice  has  procMded  maj 
not  be  so  well  known  to  our  readers  bejrond  tk 
Tweed  as  it  is  to  ourselves,  we  shall,  in  \h&  fiist 
place,  jot  down  a  few  historical  and  legal  pcmit^ 
which  may  serve  as  mutki  to  the  English  reader, 
round  which  the  variety  of  practical  detaU  wiH 
conveniently  crystallize  itself. 

In  the  first  plaoe^  then,  we  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  that  we  owe  our  educational  repats- 
tion,  such  as  it  is,  altogether^to  our  Presbyteiiaii 
churoh,  to  our  ultra-Protestantism,  as  the  fashion- 
able phrase  now  runs.  This,  indeed,  is  onlr 
natural ;  for,  while  Papists  and  Pnseyites  nay 
consistently  content  themselTes  with  the  edneation 
of  the  clergy  only,  the  assertors  of  private  judg- 
ment, who  allow  of  no  statutory  mediator  hetween 
the  individual  understanding  and  the  Bible,  mitst, 
if  they  will  not  give  up  their  disftinguisfaing  prin- 
ciple consider  it  a  great  public  duty  to  tnin  np 
every  individual  member  of  a  Protestant  state  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  tba 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  to  read  the  Bible 
with  discrimination  for  himself.  It  is  not  sni- 
cient  for  a  true  Protestant,  as  it  is  for  a  Papist  or  a 
Puseyite,  that  he  shall  get  the  Church  Catechism 
by  heart,  and  say  his  prayers  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  according  to  the  sacerdotal  tonoia; 
but  he  must  read  and  tiudj^  tlie  Bible ;  a  book 
which  is  not  one  book,  but  many  books— *'iMni- 
ing  the  Scriptures  daily,"  with  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, as  well  as  with  love  and  wdnder^ 
*^  whether  these  things  aro  so."  A  eonsisteiit 
Protestant  presbyter,  therefore,  must  edacate  the 
people  ;  he  must  believe  schools  to  be  asneoesBirT 
to  pulpits,  as  the  foundation  of  a  building  is  to  the 
superstructure.  It  is  delightfal,  acoordinglyt  to 
find  in  what  a  right  hearty  and  honest  spirit  tbe 
matter  of  education  was  taken  up  by  Knox  and 
our  early  reformers.  There  is  much  in  tiie  follov- 
ing  well-known  scheme,  (composed  by  Knox  and 
others,  so  early  as  1560,)  which  the  ripest  ednca* 
tionists  of  the  present  day  aro  only  now  \x^ 
ning,  in  the  most  imperfect  and  fxagmeDtut 
manner,  to  put  into  practice. 

Of  neoeseitie  therefore  we  judge  it,  that  eveir  «^ 
ral  kirk  have  one  schoolmaister  appointed,  aneh  a  oo^** 
least  as  is  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latiiietoogi}^ 
if  the  town  be  of  any  reputation.  If  it  be  vp  ft-^^^' 
'vdiere  the  people  convene  to  the  doctrine  bntmieei 
week,  then  must  either  the  reader  or  the  minister  tbfi« 
appointed  take  care  of  the  children  and  yoath  of »« 
parish,  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  rudiments,  eipeeiiKT 
in  the  Catechism,  as  we  have  it  now  translated  in  tiie 
Booke  of  the  Common  Order,  called  the  Order  w 
Geneva.  Afidfurd^r  im  ikink  it  expedient,th4ti»'^ 
nOabU  totoia,  and  tpeeiaUy  in  the  tova  of  ike  Pip^ 
Undetd,  Aere  U  encUd  m  cdUd^,  in  n^ii^  tki9^^ 
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Uast  logick  and  rhdoriek,  togOher  i»i<A  Hu  tonguet,  he 
read  by  suficistU  fMuUn^for  icAoM  honeit  utipends  muti 
he  appointed.  As  alto,  (that)  provmon  {he  made)  far 
tkoee  thai  he  poore,  and  not  aUe  hy  themselvety  nor  hy 
their  flriende,  to  he  sustained  at  Utters,  and  in  spedall 
those  that  oomefrom  landward. 

The  fruit  Mid  oommodttie  hereof  shall  snddenly 
appeare.  For  first,  the  youthhead  and  tender  childreii 
shall  he  nourished  and  hrought  up  in  yertue,  in  presence 
of  their  friends^  hy  whose  good  attendance  many  incon- 
renieacee  may  be  ayoyded,  in  which  the  youth  com- 
monly fiUly  either  by  oyer  mnch  liberty,  which  they 
hMwe  in  strange  and  unknown  places^  where  they  cannot 
rale  themseWes  ;  or  else,  for  lack  of  good  attendance, 
and  (of)  such  necessaries  as  their  tender  age  requires. 
Secondly,  The  exercise  of  children,  in  every  kirke, 
shall  he  great  instruction  to  the  aged  (and  unlearned.) 
Last,  The  great  schooles,  called  the  nniversities,  shall 
be  replenished  with  these  that  shall  be  apt  to  learning  ; 
for  this  must  be  carefully  provided,  that  no  iVither,  of 
whatever  state  or  condition  he  be,  use  his  children  at 
his  own  fiuntaaie,  especially  in  their  own  youthhead  ; 
hot  all  mnsl  he  compelled  to  bring  np  their  children  in 
learning  and  vertue. 

The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to  suffer 
their  children  to  spende  their  youth  in  vaine  idlenesse, 
as  heretofore  they  have  done.  But  they  must  be  ex- 
horted, and  by  the  eensnre  of  the  kirke  compelled  to 
dedicate  their  aonnes  by  (training  them  up  in)  good 
exercises,  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk  and  commonwealth; 
and  that  they  must  doe  of  their  own  expenses,  because 
they  are  able.  The  children  of  the  poor  mtut  he  sup- 
vovUd  and  sustained  on  the  'eharge  of  the  kirh,  tryall 
being  taken  tiiiether  the  spirit  of  docility  be  in  them 
found  or  not.  If  they  be  found  apt  to  leaning  and 
letters,  then  may  they  not  (we  meane,  neither  the  sons 
of  the  rich,  nor  yet  of  the  poor)  be  permitted  to  reject 
learning,  but  must  be  charged  to  continue  their  studio, 
so  that  the  commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by 
them.  And  for  this  purpose  mnst  disareet,  ffrare,  and 
learned  men  he  appointed  to  w»it  schools,  for  tU  trydU 
of  their  exercisCf  profit,  and  continuance;  to  tnt,  the 
ministers  and  elders,  tcith  the  hest  learned  men  in  every 
town,  shaXl,  in  every  quarter,  make  examination  how  the 
youth  have  pnfited. 

We  do  not  quote  this  extract,  of  course,  to 
express  approval  of  every  thing  contained  in  it ;  but 
it  conreys  to  the  English  reader  a  clear  insight 
into  the  origin  of  our  present  system  of  education 
in  ScoUand,  as  a  thing  essentially  attached  and 
sabordinate  to  the  church ;  as  a  thing  which  the 
ehurch  regarded  as  substantially  a  part  of  itself, 
and  vrhich  owes  its  existence,  in  its  present  shape, 
mainly,  if  not  exdustrely,  to  clerical  recommenda- 
tion and  exertion*  When,  therefore,  the  church- 
men of  the  present  day  urge  eagerly  their  ancient 
claims  to  an  exclusive  control  and  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter  of  schools^  they  advance  a  plea  which, 
however  impolitic,  pernicious,  and  unjust,  is  not 
altogether  so  unreasonable  as  many  which  the 
impertinent  ambition  of  that  class  of  men  con- 
tinually uiges  them  to  prefer.  For  not  only  have 
they  a  direct  and  strong  interest,  and  a  mani- 
fest vocation,  to  mould  the  juvenile  mind,  as 
much  as  may  be,  after  their  peculiar  fashion ;  but 
they  can  point  historically  to  deeds  done,  and  say. 
This  garden  I  have  redeemed  from  the  waste  with 
my  own  spade,-— this  well  I  have  struck  out  of 
the  rock  with  my  own  hammer.  Have  not  I, 
therefore,  a  good  title,  the  only  good  title,  to  the 
continued  property  and  supervisorahip  of  it  ?  This 
is  the  language  which  the  church  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  ;  and,  without  stopping  at  present 
to  analyze  it  accurately,  and  expose  its  sophisms^ 


we  shall  merely  observe,  that  so  far  as  it  states 
the  deep  obligation  which  Scotsmen,  of  all  deno- 
minations, owe  to  the  Presbyterian  Scottish 
Reformers,  in  the  matter  of  schools,  it  states  a 
truth,  which  only  an  extremely  ignorant,  or  an 
extremely  ungenerous,  mind  would  wish  to  gain- 
say. As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  undeniable,  that 
our  parochial  schools  owe  their  existence,  and 
their  preservation,  to  the  Presbyterian  church; 
that  they  were,  and  had  been,  de  facto,  long  before 
they  were  de  jure,  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
church.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  if, 
in  a  well-known  act  of  parliament,  (1693,  c.  22,) 
entitled,  an  *^  act  for  settling  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  CHURCH*'  —  not  an  act  for  settling  the  order 
of  schools  and  universities  —  we  find  the  following 
clause  :  *^  That  all  schoolmasters,  and  teachers  of 
youth  in  schools,  are,  and  shall  be,  liable,  to  the 
trial,  judgment,  and  censure  of  the  presbyteries  of 
the  bounds,  for  their  sufficiency,  qualifications^ 
and  deportment  in  said  office."  Schools  are  here 
treated  by  the  statute  law,  as  what  they  were  by 
the  practice  and  custom  of  the  land — institutions 
created  by  the  influence,  and  dependent  on  the  power 
of  the  (imrch.  Does  any  person  wish  to  under- 
stand this  concatenation  and  subordination  of 
church  and  school  better  than  he  can  do  by  the 
dead  letter  of  an  old  book  ?  let  him  look  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  —  a  church  only  a  year 
old.  That  church  has  already  one  hundred  and 
twenty- two  schools,  besides  a  large  normal  school ; 
and  it  has  a  theological  coDege,  soon  to  be  ex- 
tended into  a  secular  university.  These  things 
it  has:  what  it  will  have  after  such  brave 
beginnings,  no  heart  that  believes  in  human  na- 
ture can  doubt.  We  see,  therefore,  before  our 
eyes,  bodily,  tliat  there  is  a  virtue  in  a  church  to 
create  a  school ;  and  if  to  create,  then  also  to 
command  it:  for  surely  I  have  a  right  {prima 
facie  at  least)  to  command  my  own  creature ;  and 
as  it  now  is  with  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Free 
Church  school,  so  it  anciently  was  with  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  Establishment — Eccle- 
siastical CONTROL  belonged  to  the  very  essence  of 
their  constitution. 

So  much  for  thb  influence,  —  what  we  may,  by 
way  of  distinction,  call  the  main  and  originating, 
the  positive  and  plastic  influence,  that  created  and 
sustains  the  parochial  system  in  Scotland.  The 
other  influence,  that  of  the  aristocracy,  was  at 
first  merely  secondary  and  accessory,  and  has 
long  been  more  negative  and  obstructive,  than 
positive  and  creative,  in  its  operation.  The 
schools  could  not  be  erected  and  maintained,  of 
course,  without  money :  the  aristocracy,  with 
that  unscrupulous  greed  which  has  ever  been 
characteristic  of  them,  had  seized  on  all  the  public 
patrimony  of  the  country,  the  church  lands :  there 
was  no  money  for  schools  or  schoolmasters,  except 
what  these  men  could  be  forced  to  refund  out  of 
their  iniquitous  spoils.  Hence  came  aristocratic 
influence.  The  church  and  the  schools  were  both 
dependent  on  the  goi^d  will  of  the  aristocracy,  by 
a  necessity  base,  indeed,  but  strong ;  the  necessity 
that  makes  a  man's  sublimest  thoughts,  and  most 
heavenward  aspirations^  daily  dependent  on  his 
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stomach.  The  aristocracy  had  to  supply  a  body 
to  that  educational  soul  which  had  come  out  from 
the  church ;  and  the  history  of  Scotland,  for 
three  hundred  years,  loudly  testifies,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  soul  was  large  and  rast  in  its  pro- 
jects, so  the  body  was  meagre  and  crippled  in  the 
means  which  it  supplied  for  their  execution. 

The  system  of  joint  aristocratic  and  clerical 
administration,  which  distinguishes  the  pariA 
schools  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  was  finally 
settled  and  arranged  by  the  act  of  King  William 
1696,  c.  26,  entitled,  an  ^  act  for  settling  schools." 
But  as  the  proYisions  of  this  act  were  afterwards 
improred  and  extended  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
year  1803,  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  54,)  entitled,  ''  an  act 
for  making  better  prorision  for  the  parochial 
schoolmasters,  and  for  the  better  goyemment  of 
the  parish  schools  in  Scotland,"  commonly  called, 
the  Schoolmasters'  Act,  we  shall,  in  the  few  follow- 
ing points  of  jurisprudential  detail,  refer  exdn- 
siyely  to  the  latter  statute. 

The  burden  of  providing  a  school  and  a  school- 
iiouse  for  each  parish,  is  laid  by  this  act  on  the 
heritors;  the  right  of  electing  a  schoolmaster  is 
given  to  a  meeting  composed  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  of  which 
meeting  the  clergyman  is  a  sort  of  permanent 
convener :  and  the  right  of  trial  of  qualification, 
of  suspension  and  deposition  of  the  school- 
master, as  of  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
schools,  is  given  to  the  presbytery.  These  are  the 
general  features  of  the  act ;  but  to  a  person  who 
studies  it  carefully,  two  things  strike  him  through 
the  whole  with  extraordinary  prominence :  viz.  The 
extreme  niggardliness  of  the  educational  provision 
made  by  the  heritors,  and  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  church.  We  are,  in  the  first  section,  for  in- 
stance, told,  'Hhat  after  Martinmas  1803,  the  salary 
of  each  parochial  schoolmaster,  in  every  parish  in 
Scotland,  shall  be  not  under  three  hundred  merks 
(£16, 13s.  4d.)  per  annum,  nor  above  four  hundred 
merk8Scots(£22, 48. d^d.  sterling) per  annum  ;"and 
in  sec.  11.  where  provision  is  made  for  two  school- 
masters in  very  large  parishes,  the  salary  of  each 
teacher  is  fixed  absolutely  at  the  minimum  of 
£16  ;  and  *^  the  heritors  of  such  parishes,  in  respect 
of  their  being  thus  bound  io  pay  an  higher  salary, 
are  hereby  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding schoolhouses  and  gardens  for  the  two 
teachers!*'  Can  any  thing  more  niggardly  be 
conceived  ?  Men  who  possess  whole  parishes  and 
counties  and  islands,  grudging  £82  to  a  brace 
of  schoolmasters ;  and  with  this  paltry  pittance, 
refusing  him  a  stone  wall  to  shelter  him  from 
the  Highland  snow,  and  a  bit  {^  one  fourth 
part  of  a  Scots  acre")  of  moor  ground  for  a  kail 
yard!  0  fie!  fie!  if  this  be  the  generosity  of  our 
Scottish  nobles,  let  no  honest  man  be  of  their 
council.  These  men  boast  of  their  pedigree ;  and 
truly  shabbiness  has  been  entailed  upon  them 
from  the  days  when  they  vexed  the  righteous 
spirit  of  John  Knox  even  until  now.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  magnanimity  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy 
in  respect  of  education.  This  large  salary  of  £16 
is  not  all  to  come  oat  of  the  **  game  preservers" 


pockets ;  they  are  to  hare  **•  relief  against  their 
tenants,*'  for  one  half  of  the  sum.  0  Dii  inmor- 
tales!  and  what  boon  do  the  poor  tenants  receiTe 
for  their  share  of  this  burden?  Are  they  to  hare 
any  vote  in  the  parochial  meetings  for  fixing  the 
schoolmaster's  salaiy?  Are  they  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  poor  half-starved  ^  Dominie," 
to  whom  they  are  to  commit  the  education  of  tkor 
own  children?  No!  they  are  to  share  the  burdens, 
but  not  to  share  the  privileges.  This  is  tlie  law 
of  aristocracy.  The  heritor  may  elect  whatsoevet 
creature  he  chooses,  by  himself,  or  ^  by  proxy,  or 
by  letter  under  his  hand,'' — that  is  to  say,  by  CToy 
miserable  jobbing  attorney  whom  he  may  chooie 
to  employ  to  lift  his  rack-rents, — ^the  absentee  heri- 
tor who  is  racing  at  Doncaster  or  living  riotously  &t 
Naples,  the  man  who  has  no  iz^terest  in  the  pansb, 
except  the  negative  interest  to  save  the  half  of 
£16,  or  perhaps  only  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  tkt 
yearly, — is  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  9chool- 
master,  while  the  respectable,  industrious,  intelli- 
gent tenant,  is  to  have  none.  No!  notereatke 
half  of  a  voice ;  but  he  must  pay  the  half  of  the 
salary.  Call  you  this  justicey  masters,  not  to  speak 
of  Nobility  t 

We    shall    now  make   one  or  two  extradi 
from  the  act  of  Parliament  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  ecclesiastical  control  and  superintendeDce 
is  maintained  over  the  schools.     In  sec.  16,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  schoolmaster  elect  shall  appeir 
before  the  presbytery,  within  whose  bounda  the 
parish    is  situated,  and   ^'the   presbytery  shall 
take  trial  of  his  sufficiency  for  the  office,  in  nspect 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  of  such  branches  of 
literature,  as  by  the  majority  of    heritors  and 
ministers   shall  be  deemed  most  neoessaxy  aod 
important  for  the  parbh,  by  examination  of  the 
presentee,  by  their  own  personal  inquiry,  or  dha- 
wise,  and  shall  see  him  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand ;  and  that 
their  determination  as  to  the  qualifications  of  sncb 
presentee  shall  not  be  reviewed,  or  suspended,  by 
any  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical."    Then  sec  18 
enacts  farther,  that  **  the  heritors  and  the  minister 
shall  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  school  fees  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  ;'*  and 
sec.  19  continues,  *'  that  the  superintendence  of 
schools    shall  continue  as  heretofore   with  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  church  f*  and  sec  19 
farther  enacts,  that,  *^  as  often  as  presbyteries  in 
the  course  of  their  visitation  shall  find  any  thii^ 
wrong  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  teaching,  &c^ 
they  shall  have  the  power  of  regulating  the  aune 
in  the  manner  they  may  judge  most  eonaisteot 
with  the  particular  circumstances  and  general  good 
of  the  parish :  and  that  the  schoolmaster  shall 
conform  to  and  obey  all  regulations,  so  made  by 
the  presbytery,  under  pain  of  censure  or  saqpeniioii 
from  or  deprivation  of  his  office,  as  to  the  presby- 
tery shall  seem  proper."      And  finally,  sec  «1 
enacts,  '^  that  the  presbytery,  on  complaint  from 
the  heritors,  ministers,  or  elders  against  the  school- 
master, chaig^ing  him  with  neglect  of  duty,  ^^ 
shall,  after  taking  the  necessary  proof,  acquit  or 
pass  sentence  of  censure,  suspension,  or  depriTatioo^ 
that  such  judgment  shall  be  final  without  apf^ 
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to  or  review  by  any  court,  ciyil  or  ecclesiastical : 
and  that  if  they  shall  depose  the  incumbent  from 
his  office,  his  right  to  the  emoluments  and  ac- 
commodations of  the  same,  shall  cease  from  the 
time  of  his  deposition/' 

These  extracts  are  sufficient,  without  comment. 
It  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see  what 
they  mean.  In  the  original  erection  of  the  schools, 
in  the  periodical  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  provision  for  his  comfort,  the  heritors,  that  is 
to  say,  the  landed  aristocracy,  are  the  ruling  and 
almost  exclusive  power  ;  they  are  constituted  into 
a  permanent  local  board  to  determine  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  education  to  be  given  in  the  school ; 
and  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  acts  in  the 
double  capacity  of  an  exclusive  local  board  of 
education^  inspectors,  and  an  exclusive  court  of 
local  jurisdiction.  The  question  now  remains  to 
be  asked,  What  peculiar  claims  the  parties  pos- 
sessing these  exclusive  privileges  have  to  possess 
themi  What  peculiar  aptitude  the  persons,  on 
whom  the  performance  of  such  high  duties  is  laid, 
have  to  perform  them  ?  And  then  another,  and 
the  most  important  question.  How  have  these 
parties  actually  exercised  these  privileges,  and 
performed  these  duties  ? 

In  answering  these  questions,  the  first  and  most 
obvious  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  any  parties 
claiming  an  exclusive  privilege,  must  make  out, 
not  merely  a  strong  case  of  right  and  interest  to 
interfere  on  their  part,  but  a  strong  case  of  want 
of  all  right  and  interest  on  the  part  of  all  other 
persons.  Now,  this  is  manifestly  both  a  hard  and 
a  harsh  thing  to  do  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
for  twenty  claims  of  exclusive  privilege  that  are 
set  up  by  ecclesiastical  or  other  corporations,  not 
one  of  them  will  stand  ground  for  a  minute  before 
any  bar,  except  the  bar  of  the  corporation  itself, 
and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  it.  Such 
claims,  in  fact,  do  generally  imply,  not  merely  an 
overweening  conceit,  and  an  ignorant  self-satisfac- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  but  a  disposition 
essentially  ungenerous  and  base  towards  all  other 
claimants.  To  sit  and  hear  an  argument  of  a 
venerable  General  Assembly,  in  favour  of  univeiv 
sity  tests,  or  any  other  exclusive  privilege,  is 
indeed  a  sorry  sederunt.  The  ears  of  the  auditor 
are  circum-undulated  grandly  with  a  magnificent 
swell  of  awe-inspiring  sounds — such  as  church 
and  state,  mor^ty,  religion,  humanity,  Chris- 
tianity, and  what  not ;  and  yet,  through  all  this 
tnmid  voluminosity  of  plausible  words,  a  little 
child  may  see  there  is  nothing  in  the  logic  or 
rhetoric  of  the  long  declamation,  but  an  undue 
appreciation  of  self,  and  an  undue  depreciation  of 
others.  This  is  unquestionably  all  that  need,  be 
Bald  on  the  question  of  university  tests,  that  has 
lately  received  so  much  discussion  in  Scotland. 
Public  opinion  and  public  practice  have  long  ago 
decided  against  them;  and  does  it  stand  other- 
wise with  the  schools?  Assuredly  not.  The 
well-deservings  of  the  presbyterian  dergy  of  Scot- 
land, in  respect  of  the  parochial  schools,  have 
been  already  stated  in  this  paper,  and  most  grate- 
fully acknowledged  ;  but  these  well-deservings,  be 
it  nmaiked,  though  they  establish  the  daimi  of  th« 


clergy  to  have  much  to  say  in  the  superintendence 
of  national  education,  are  very  far  from  founding 
in  them  any  right  to  say  all.  And  the  fact  i^ 
the  reasonable  part  of  our  churchmen  are  now  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
act  1808,  as  respects  educational  supervisorship, 
that  they  have,, though  not  without  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  bigoted  brethren, 
submitted  to  the  imposition,  first  of  one,  and  then 
an  additional  inspector  of  schools  appointed  by 
the  crown.  This  is  a  confession  of  the  strongest 
kind,  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  presby- 
teries has  not  proved  salutary.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  If,  as  Solomon 
says,  *^  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom,"  shall  a  Scottish  corporation  of  presbyters 
say,  that  in  respect,  not  of  matters  purely  eccle- 
siastical, but  of  matters  scholastic,  matters  that 
can  be  only  secondary  and  subordinate  to  them, 
they  will  manage  matters  best  when  they  systema- 
tically exclude  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  all 
other  classes  of  men,  and  specially  of  persons  who 
have  made  education,  in  all  the  wide  variety  of  its 
matter  and  method,  a  professional  study  ?  It  is 
too  gross  a  proposition  to  be  stated.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  seen  lately  in  the  resolutions  in  favour  of 
university  tests,  carried  with  only  on^  dissenting 
Yoice  in  the  Kirk  Assembly,  nihil  ext  tarn  iurpe 
guod  non  fecerii  aliquis  clericorum.  Generosity, 
and  largeness  of  heart,  are  certainly  not  clerical 
virtues.  Churchmen  are  a  narrow-chested  genera- 
tion. We  return  them,,  therefore,  our  most  heart- 
felt thanks  for  this  small  boon  of  tolerating  state 
inspectorship  of  schools.  To  speak  honestly,  we 
did  not  expect  even  this  from  them.  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  ;  much,  we  fear,  that  in 
the  present  temper  and  position  of  church  parties^ 
neither  will  be  done,  nor  can  be  done*  It  was,  it 
will  be  remarked,  in  the  capacity  of  Presbyterians, 
that  our  clergy  exerted  their  influence  to  get 
schools  founded  and  maintained  in  every  parish 
of  Scotland  :  it  is  to  the  body  of  Presbyterian 
clergy  that  Scotland  is  indebted  for  all  the  good 
that  has  hitherto  resulted  from  these  institutions. 
It  is  the  whole  body  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
therefore,  and  not  this  or  the  other  section  of 
them,  that  are  entitled  in  justice  to  prefer  a  claim 
for  a  large  share  (of  course  we  do  not  say  an 
exclusive  share)  in  the  control  and  administration 
of  them.  But  this  plain  sentence  of  common 
equity,  that  section  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  S^tland,  called  the  Established  Church,  never 
would  hear  ;  did  not  hear  after  the  original  minor 
dissents  in  the  last  century ;  does  not  hear  now, 
after  the  great  dissent  of  the  Free  Church  in 
1843.  The  pious  Presbyterian  men,  who  headed 
and  who  head  these  dissents,  had,  and  have,  as  just 
a  claim,  in  natiu'e  and  fact,  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  national  parish  schools,  as 
the  Presbyterian  men,  pious  and  not  pious,  who 
did  not  dissent.  For  there  is  no  crime,  before  a 
truly  Protestant  government,  in  dissent ;  there 
may  be,  and  there  often  is,  a  great  virtue.  None 
but  a  Puseyite  can  consistently  gainsay  this. 
What  shall  we  say  then,  if,  from  the  management 
of  the  Presbyterian  achooU  of  thii  country,  from 
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the  dignitieB  and  emolnmeRtfl^  laowever  small,  of 
Presbyterian  schoolmasters^ «  large  sectbn  of  the 
most  pious  and  zealous  Presbyterians  oi  the  coun- 
try are,  by  the  monopolizing  lav  of  1803,  ex- 
cluded ?    We  can  only  say,  that  these  monopo* 
lizers  have  law  in  their  £ayoiir,  but  not  justice ; 
that  injustice  of  the  grossest  kind  is  committed  by 
the  national  schools  —  schools  inteaded  for,  and 
originally  used  by,  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation — being  given  over  as  private  property  to 
one  section  of  those  who  profess  the  national 
religion.    For  the  national  religion  of  Scotbmd, 
parties  may  require  to  be  reminded,  is  not  the 
Establishment  or  the  Free  Church,  the  state-paid 
churchmen  or  the  voluntaries;  not  patronage, 
and  a  manse  and  glebe,  but  Presbytery  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism.    Wherever  these  things  are, 
there  also  the  Church  of  Scotland  is.    The  church 
of  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  has  no  more  right  to  an 
exclusive  supervisorship  of  the  parish  schools  of 
the  nation,  than  the  church  of  Janet  Frazer.    If 
Janet  Frazer  has  a  son  of  pedagogic  propensities, 
he  has  as  just  a  title  to  a  school-house,  and  £16 
a-year,  as  the  son  of  one  of  his  lordship's  ilunkeys. 
These  remarks  may  be  enough  for  the  eccle- 
siastical element  in  the  system  of  our  national 
schools.     With  regard  to  the  laic  element,  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  hint  of  justice  in  giving  the  exclusive  control 
of  these  matters  to  heritors:  we  now  add,  that 
much  less  Lb  there  any  propriety  or  expediency  of 
any  kind.    The  heritors  are  precisely  the  personal, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  who  have  the  least  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  parish 
school.    If,  indeed,  there  were  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, (as  we  think  in  policy  there  ought  to  be,) 
compelling  heritors  to  reside  two-thirds  of  the 
year  on  their  estate,  or  else  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
for  local  and  parochial  purposes,  then  the  heritors 
might  have  some  substuitial  interest  in  the  school 
of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.    But  some  of 
them,  we  well  know,  possess  whole  parishes  and 
districts,  and  live  in  London  or  in  Paris ;  and 
even  of  those  who  perform  their  social  duties  to 
the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  part,  by  living  at 
least  one-half  of  the  year  on  their  estates,  how 
few  are  there  who  send  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  parochial  schools?     The  parochial 
schools  are,  in  fact,  so  miserably  provided  in  all 
respects,  the  schoolmaster  is  syst^atically  kept 
so  much  beneath  the  level  of  what  is  called  gen- 
tlemanship  in  this  country,  that  no  heritor  would 
send  his  children  to  the  pai'ochial  school,  where 
he  is  within  reasonable  reach  of  a  good  burgh 
academy.    Moreover,  if  the  heritors  are  to  act 
with  the  clergy  as  an  educational  board  in  each 
parochial  district,  it  were  but  reasonable  that 
they  should  perform  their  important  public  func- 
tions in  their  own  persons,  and  not  in  that  negli- 
gent fashion  which  the  act  allows,  *^  by  proxy,  or 
by  letter  under  their  hand."    What  is  this,  as 
we  already  stated,  but  to  surrender  the  impor- 
tant local  trust,  with  which  they  are  honoured, 
to  any  perking  creature  of  an  attorney  in  the 
county  town,  who  may  happen  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  parish  once  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 


rents?  But  the  truth  nnfortnnatdy  is,  and  urast 
be  repeated,  that,  of  all  men  in  the  parish,  the 
heritors  and  their  factors  are  predaely  the  penons 
who  have  the  least  interest  in  improving  snd 
elevating  the  school  of  the  district.  It  never  can 
be  improved,  in  the  first  place,  except  at  thdr 
expense ;  and  as  they  are  generaily  persons  of 
expensive  habits^  and  often  i&  debt^  it  is  obviotts 
they  will  not,  in  many  cases,  be  apt  to  kek  <» 
the  poor  schoolmaster  s  claims  with  more  com- 
placency than  on  their  wife's  dressmaker's  accoont, 
or  their  own  tailor's  bilL 

We  come  to  this  oondnsion,  tfaerefbre,  on  the 
whole  matter,  that  neither  deigy  nor  heritors 
can  prefer  any  valid  claim  to  an  etsclKStw  direc- 
tion of  parochial  education  in  Scotland ;  and  no 
sane   man    will  wonder  that  it  should  be  so. 
Both  heritors  and  clergy  have  something  else  to 
do,  than  to  attend  to  education ;  the  heritors,  those 
of  them  who  are  not  altogether  idlers  and  vaga- 
bonds, are  busy  with  county  politics,  with  agricul- 
tural improvements,  or  with  steeple-chases.    The 
clergy  are  busy  with  sermons,  and  sick  persons, 
and  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill.     Human  beings 
truly  are  not  of  that  calibre  of  conscience,  or 
texture  of  brawn,  to  be  wisely  intrusted  with 
any  great  public  concern  in  a  merely  secondaiy 
and  accidental  way.    Education  is  a  great  public 
concern ;  and,  like  other  concemsof  thelike  natuie, 
can  be  safely  intrusted  only  to  official  and  re- 
sponsible persons,  specially  exercised  in  the  prm- 
ciples  and  in  the  details  of  that  department  o?er 
which  they  are  called  to  preside.     It  has  been  ik 
grand  practical  mistake  of  this  country,  a  radical 
error  of  wide-spreading  malignity,  to  imagine  that 
any  body  is  good  enough  for  a  teacher,  and  that 
any  body  may  take  upon  himself,  as  a  light  and 
secondary  matter,  the  important  business  of  super- 
intending national  education.    We  would  oommit 
the  patronage  and  superintendance  of  parochial 
and  other  schools  in  every  country,  to  a  local 
board  of  office-bearers,   specially  appointed  and 
paid  for  that  purpose ;  these  boards  should  consist 
not  of  clergymen  only,  or  heritors  only,  but  of  per- 
sons of  influence  and  intelligence  generally ;  to  be 
elected  not  by  the  crown  exclusively,  or  by  the 
church  exclusively,  or  by  any  body  exclusively,  but 
by  different  bodies  having  interest,  so  as  to  prerent 
the  possibility  of  their  becoming  mere  instrumoits 
of  church  or  state  partisanship.    From  such  local 
educational  boards,  clad  with  official  authority, 
and  subject  to  official  req>onsibility,  no  sane  num 
would  wish  to  exclude  the  cleigy :  on  the  contraijv 
we  would  come  willingly  forward,  and  welcome 
the  pious  Christian  men  of  all  denominations,  and 
beseech  them  to  join  with  us,  in  the  noble  and 
arduous  work  of  education  reform;  we  wish  to 
exclude  no  person  of  piety  and  intelligence  from 
co-operation  in  this  grand  national  work ;  snd  it 
is  precisely  because  we,  as  lay-education  refonnei^ 
are   conscious  to  ourselves  of  no  mean  jealousy 
towards   the   established  clergy,   or   any  other 
churchmen,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  whytbey 
should  wish  to  exclude  us.    Party  spirit,  indeed, 
purse  and  pedigree,  lord  it  so  tyrannically  ont 
1  nature,  trutii,  and  justice,  over  human  feeling  ^^ 
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Chriftian  principle  in  this  eountrj,  that  any  SRCsh 
rational  schieme  of  oo-operation  as  we  are  project* 
ing,  ia  not  likely  soon  to  take  place.  Perhaps  with- 
ottt  a  smart  shock  of  a  KBVOLtrTioNy  neither  this  nor 
any  other  social  change  of  importance,  will  be 
carried  ihf oagh  in  this  most  factious  and  foolish 
land.  NevertlielesSy  though  folly  and  faction  may 
bawl  in  the  market-places^  reason  and  moderation 
must  make  a  protest.    If  the  crime  must  be  com- 


mitted, you;  honest  reader,  and  I,  may  at  least 
wash  our  hands,  a)id  be  clean. 

We  now  eome  te  the  question  of  fact,  How  have 
these  priyileged  parties,  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  the  clergy,  actually  exercised  their  exclusive 
rights,  and  peHbrmed  their  self-assumed  duties?  — 

But  this  part  of  the  subject  we  must  reserve 
till  next  month. 


OSWALD  HERBST'S  LETTERS  FROM  ENGLAND. 


XRTTBR  U — TO  CARL  FRUHUNG. 

Penrith, 
I  AH  in  England.  After  an  easy  voyage,  I  ar- 
rived in  the  town  of  Newcastle  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  entrance  of  the  Tyne  is  noble,  and  crowded 
with  vessels  of  merchandise.  Shall  I  confess  that 
the  first  sensation  I  had  upon  landing  in  this  town 
was  something  of  Helmweh  ?  (they  have  no  name 
for  it  here.)  When  I  walked  out  into  the  crowd- 
ed streets  of  this  commercial  place,  I  felt  my  own 
insignificance  to  a  painful  degree.  In  that  quiet 
little  town  of  Franconia,  where  I  spent  last  sum- 
mer, the  very  air  seems  favourable  to  philosophic 
contemplation.  One  feels  there  as  if  one*s  thoughts 
were  of  some  importance  to  the  world,  which 
seems  to  lie  passive  and  recipient  around  one ;  but 
here,  how  different  is  my  feeling!  What  can 
gentle  thoughts  do  here !  Can  you  make  these 
money-seeking  crowds  of  men  stand  still  long 
enough,  or  hold  in  the  breath  of  eager  desire  while 
yon  instil  into  them  lessons  of  unworldly  wisdom  ? 
How  the  clergymen  feel  in  these  great  commercial 
towns,  I  can  hardly  imagine.  Perhaps  they  are 
pleased  if  they  get  new  churches  erected  and  well- 
attended  on  Sundays ;  but  I  should  be  very  dis- 
contented in  their  situation.  But  then  I  am  a 
dreamer.  Well :  I  already  feel  that  if  I  came  hither 
for  mere  immediate  pleasure,  for  objects  exactly 
accordant  with  all  my  predilections,  I  have  made 
a  wrong  choice  of  ground  for  travel ;  but  if  I  wish 
to  try  my  patience  with  a  stout  opposition  to  my 
ruling  fancy,  or  to  enlarge  my  mind  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  wide  diversity,  here  I  am  right ; 
for  I  already  feel  that  England  is  the  antipodes  of 
our  fatherland.  And,  after  all,  the  disagreeable 
is,  perhaps,  as  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  as  the  agreeable.  We  must  have  the  hard 
as  well  as  the  soft,  the  ungenial  as  well  as  the  con- 
genial, or  we  fall  into  a  weak  and  sickly  self- 
sameness,  instead  of  a  large  and  healthy  unity  of 
mind. 

We  cannot  always  live  upon  the  food  which  we 
have  already  well  digested  and  assimilated ;  but 
must  take  fresh  nutriment  from  the  outward 
world,  though  the  process  of  digestion  may  cloud 
the  head  a  while.  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  plenty  to 
try  my  digestive  economy  in  this  great,  busy  Eng- 
land. Bat  I  will  leave  this  subjective  mode  of 
speaking.  I  cannot  say  that  I  would  see  the  di- 
versity which  I  find  existing  between  England 
and  our  well-loved  Deutschland  destroyed.  I  would 
not  have  England  assimUated  to  Germany ;  and  I 


am  sure  I  would  not  have  Germany  conformed  to 
the  present  condition  of  England  :  no,  not  for  all 
the  advantages  (so  far  as  I  understand  them)  of  a 
free  press  and  representative  government.  But  of 
poHtics  I  shall  write  when  I  get  to  London. 

For  want  of  a  companion,  I  suppose,  I  soon  ex- 
hausted the  objects  of  interest  in  this  town.  Here 
is  a  good  literary  institution  styled  the  Athensum; 
but  I  have  heard  no  lectures  there.  The  town  has 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  by  the  build- 
ing of  several  streets  of  splendid  shops  and  respect- 
able houses ;  but  the  work  seems  to  have  proceed- 
ed (as  such  matters  often  do  in  England)  too 
rapidly ;  as  many  of  the  houses  remain  unlet,  and 
give  the  town  a  rather  depressed  appearance. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  I  devoted  a  very  rainy  day 
to  the  study  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  The  result  of  this  study  was  a  deter- 
mination to  cross  the  Tyne,  and  see  tiie  old  city  of 
Durham,  with  its  cathedral,  and  other  spotsof  inter- 
est in  its  neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  one  rainy 
morning,  I  set  out  by  railway,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  little  time,  arrived  in  the  city.  The  speed  of 
travelling,  and  the  level  line,  allowed  me  only 
hasty  glimpses  of  the  country,  which  seemed  rather 
bare.  Its  most  striking  features  were  the  chimneys 
of  steam-engines,  and  the  long  lines  of  coal- wagons 
travelling  rapidly  upon  the  colliery  railways.  We 
passed  over  a  very  noble  stone-bridge  named  after  the 
Queen.  It  cn)sses  the  river  and  the  valley  of  the 
Wear ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  inconvenience 
that  the  entrance  upon  the  bridge  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  was  made  at  a  very  sharp  angle  for  rail- 
way-travelling, so  that  the  engine's  speed  had  to 
be  considerably  diminished  in  passing  over  it.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Durham  abounds  in 
picturesque  situations ;  but  the  city  itself  is,  on 
the  whole,  mean  in  its  interior  appearance.  On  a 
considerable  eminence  from  the  river,  whose  banks 
are  steep  and  thickly  wooded,  stands  the  ancient 
cathedral,  grand  and  heavy.  My  first  business 
was  to  climb  up  a  steep  and  narrow  street,  from 
which  the  entrance  into  the  large  square  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  is  fine  and  imposing.  The  north 
front  of  the  pile  first  struck  my  view.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly grand.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
lightsome  or  beautiful  about  it,  nothing  apparently 
designed  for  effect  ;  but  the  vast  building  has 
throughout  an  expression  of  venerable  grandeur 
mingled  with  something  of  antique  gloom.  The 
organ  was  pealing  as  I  entered.  The  enormous 
round  pillars,  (I  should  say  of  between  seven 
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and  eight  yards  iu  circumference,)  adorned  with 
zig<2agBy  lozenges,  and  spirals ;  the  heavy  Norman, 
arches ;  the  two  rows  of  galleries,  with  their  dimi- 
nished arches  above ;  all  pointed  out  the  thoughts 
from  which  arose  such  a  structure, — ^thoughts  not 
of  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  men,  but  of  the 
solemn  dedication  of  men  and  all  their'works  to 
the  honour  of  superior  powers,  heroic  angels,  and 
gigantic  saints.  By  such  efforts,  with  ponderous 
buildings,  painful  offerings,  and  costly  services  to 
conciliate  superior  powers,  did  the  human  soul  be- 
tray its  want  of  peace  and  contentment  within;  and, 
while  putting  forthsuch  stupendous  powers  over  the 
material  world,  sadly  confessed  its  feebleness  in  the 
more  awful  realm  of  thought  and  the  invisible. 
Such  a  pile  is  exactly  adapted  to  make  every  indl- 
Tidaal  feel  little  and  insignificant,  and  to  endow 
the  unknown  beings  to  whose  honour  it  was  erec- 
ted  with  all  the  attributes  of  power,  majesty,  and 
grandeur. 

At  present  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  Romanist, 
that  the  actual  services  but  ill  accord  with  the 
sanctuary.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  structure 
was  erected  for  something  more  than  a  simple 
daily  service,  which  might  be  celebrated  in  a  plain 
room  of  no  very  large  dimensions.  The  whole 
consideration  of  the  origin,  history,  and  present 
condition  of  these  vast  structures,  and  their  occu- 
pants, forms  a  most  complex  riddle— one  of  those 
discords  which  old  times  and  antique  institutions 
have  left  for  the  poor,  bewildered  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. I  confess  I  do  not  feel  the  interest  or  admi- 
ration which  many  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  in  their 
visits  to  these  monuments  of  the  olden  time.  Ger- 
man as  I  am,  I  love  the  intelligible ;  but  here  I 
am  out  of  it  altogether.  This  is  the  land  of  mys- 
tery. There  is  no  statuary  of  remarkable  elegance 
or  beauty  in  this  cathedral :  indeed  it  would  look 
out  of  place  here.  The  statue  of  a  former  bishop, 
Shute  Barrington,  is  in  an  amiable  style  and  be- 
coming a  place  of  worship,  which  is  rather  re- 
markable for  modem  Englidi  sculpture.  That  of 
Van  Mildert,  the  late  bishop,  is  quite  the  reverse ; 
it  occupies  an  enormous  chair,  and  looks  very 
clumsy. 

I  entered  the  choir  to  hear  the  service,  which 
was  thinly  attended.  Two  or  three  only  of  the 
prebends  were  present.  The  chanting  was  tole- 
rably harmonious ;  but,  of  course,  defective  in 
spirit  and  emphasis,  from  perpetual  repetition. 
Surely  the  original  idea  of  these  services  might  be 
more  fully  developed.  How  pleasant  would  it  be 
to  hear  the  children  of  many  surrounding  schools, 
educated  out  of  the  resources  of  this  great  estab- 
lishment, Joining  their  voices  in  the  daily  ser- 
vices. Then  I  would  disband  all  the  singing  men, 
and  have  the  organ  to  do  all  the  hired  work.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  spinning  such  theories  in  England. 
How  grand  would  be  such  an  institution  as  a  ca- 
thedral, were  it  indeed  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
metropolitan  symbol  of  the  perfection  and  har- 
mony of  human  souls  united  in  a  Catholic  reli- 
gion !  But  the  bond  of  union  between  the  symbol 
and  the  life  from  which  it  arose,  has  decayed,  and 
all  the  wealth  and  learning  of  the  Church  cannot 
twtoreit. 


There  is  a  rage  among  some  parties  just  now 
for  what  they  call  the  revival  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture— they  mean  only  the  mask-taking  from  the 
features  of  the  dead.  What !  is  this  age  doomed 
to  have  no  soul,  no  mind,  no  life  of  its  ownl  How 
did  your  Gothic  architecture  arise,  Mr.  Pugin  ?— 
from  such  slavishness  of  copying  as  yon  recom- 
mend, or  from  the  spirit  ?  Why  may  not  toe  also 
have  minds  ? 

The  city  of  Durham  is  in  ill  accordance  with 
the  monument  of  antiquity  which  makes  it  re- 
markable. Its  general  aspect  is  low  and  d^ 
graded.  Between  the  populace  and  the  aristo> 
cracy  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  deep  gulf ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  singular  phenomenon  that  so  little 
of  ameliorative  influence  should  flow  from  that 
great  religious  institution  into  the  abodes  of  the 
people. 

There  is  fine  sceneiy  all  around  Durham,  and 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Wear. 
Next  morning,  after  my  visit  to  the  cathedral,  i 
walked  sereral  miles  to  see  the  ruins  of  Funcfaals 
Abbey.  Here  the  sceneiy  is  very  beautiful,  and 
affords  many  a  nook  for  monastic  contemplation, 
dosed  in  by  the  thickly- wooded  banks  of  the  river; 
but  even  here,  you  cannot  escape  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  commereial  activity  of  England ;  for 
the  works  of  coal-mining  surround  you  on  eveiy 
side,  and  you  are  awakened  from  your  dreams  of 
the  olden  time  by  the  harsh  jarrings  of  the  iron- 
wheeled  wagons  upon  the  colliery  railroads.  I 
never  passed  through  places  more  devoid  of  anima- 
tion and  interest  than  these  dark-looking  coliiar 
villages  about  here.  The  cottages  are  but  one 
I  storey  high,  of  one  uniform  pattern,  and  that  the 
meanest  possible ;  a  black  road  of  ashes  or  coal- 
dust  runs  between  the  rows  of  cottages,  and  no 
chureh-spire,  no  tree  breaks  upon  the  dubess. 
Some  of  the  cottages,  however,  I  could  see  weie 
oomfortable  inside,  and  not  destitute  of  that  good 
cheer  in  which  the  poor  miner  finds  solace  after 
his  toil.  A  few  yeare  ago  these  men  earned  high 
wages,  and  their  cottages  still  show  signs  of  the 
taste  for  luxury  cultivated  in  the  days  of  pros- 
perity. In  many  of  their  dwellings  you  see  the 
handsome  clock,  the  lai^  bedstead,  and  the  ehe^ 
of  drawen  all  of  polished  mahogany.  Among 
these  villages  I  could  hear  very  little  of  musical 
meetings,  or  reading  societies.  Here  and  there, 
the  pious  may  possess  a  few  books  of  devotion;  but 
I  suspect  the  majority  are  sadly  destitute  of  cnl- 
tivation.  The  aspect  of  the  people  seemed  to  nie 
to  possess  less  of  freedom  and  sprightliness  than 
even  that  of  our  own  peasantry.  I  am  sure  I  have 
found  more  marks  of  good  feeling  among  the  lower 
dasaes  in  Bohemia  than  here.  It  may  be  mj 
fancy ;  but  the  men  I  meet  seem  sullen  and  ill- 
tempered.  I  had  rather  see  them  employed  in 
cheerful  games  and  exereises  than  lounging  aboat 
as  they  do  in  their  houn  of  leisure.  Here  and 
there  a  few  are  collected  together  for  the  game  of 
quoits ;  but  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  their  pl^r 
fulness.  However,  I  hear  it  generally  said,  that  a 
great  improvement  in  many  respects  has  taken  pla<^ 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  roinere  during  the  last 
twenty  yean,  Nq  doubt  when  they  euM  ^^ 
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wages  they  consamed  more  liquor;  but  that 
they  have  improved  in  good  feelings  towards  their 
superiors,  during  the  days  of  sobriety,  I  doubt. 
At  present,  from  all  that  I  hear,  much  discontent 
prevails  among  the  mining  population  of  the 
northern  part  of  England.  The  distance  between 
the  working  men  and  their  employers  has  been 
gpreatly  extended  of  late  years ;  as,  indeed,  has  been 
the  case  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor 
generally  in  England.  The  more  the  agents  em- 
ployed in  superintending  the  mines  have  aspired 
to  the  character  of  gentlemen,  the  more  the  work- 
ing men  have  felt  disposed  to  regard  their  own 
interests  and  those  of  their  employers  and  super- 
intendents, as  inimical.  I  hear  that  large,  but 
sober  and  orderly  meetings,  of  the  miners  are  held 
occasionally  upon  the  moors  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  their  proceedings  are  kept  in  secrecy. 
The  more  I  read  and  hear  of  the  condition  of  the 
immense  classes  of  working  people,  both  in  the 
rural  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land, the  more  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  revo- 
lution awaits  this  wealthy  and  industrious  country ; 
and  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  a  peace- 
ful one,  as,  indeed,  it  sHll  may  he.  I  say  it  still 
may  be,  if  not  thwarted  by  unhappy,  one-sided, 
and  partial  legislation,  a  gradual,  true,  and  peace- 
ful revolution.  The  very  life  and  activity  of  so- 
ciety depends  upon  the  development  of  oppositions 
of  interest,  as  the  stability  and  repose  of  society 
depends  upon  the  timely  and  fair  reconciliation  of 
such  oppositions.  Unhappily,  the  English  seem 
to  me,  from  what  I  read  and  hear  of  their  news- 
papers and  political  or  so-called  teligious  debates, 
an  obstinately  one-sided  people.  The  Liberal  is 
all  for  the  new,  and  nothing  but  the  new  ;  the 
Tory,  or  Conservative,  is  all  for  the  old,  and  no- 
thing but  the  old»  He  never  will  believe  that  a 
tree  may  change  its  leaves,  and  still  remain  the 
same  tree.  To  the  Churchman,  Episcopacy  and 
church  authority  are  every  thing ;  to  the  Indepen- 
dent they  are  nothing. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  working  classes  and  their 
employers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have 
two  different  religions,  (if  I  may  use  that  sacred 
word  in  the  plural.)  The  Establishment,  certainly, 
does  not  seem  here  to  be,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled, 
the  religion  of  the  poor.  The  greater  number  of 
the  respectable  people— the  superintendents  of  the 
pits,  called  viewers,  &c. — go  to  church ;  but  many 
are  the  pit- villages,  with  numerous  inhabitants, 
without  a  churchy  and  supplied  with  preaching  by 
the  itinerants  of  several  sects  sprung  from  the  body 
of  Methodists.  I  have  heard  it  generally  allowed, 
that  a  considerable  increase  of  sober  and  orderly 
habits  among  the  people,  may  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  efforts  made  by  these  voluntary  teachera ; 
though,  of  course,  their  means  fall  greatly  short  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  tlie  population. 

I  could  heartUy  desire  to  see  the  clergy  insisting 
less  upon  their  official  claims  and  dignity,  occupied 
less  with  arguments  of  exdusiveness  and  negation  ; 
bat  coming  out  to  take  their  fair  chance  on  the  ground 
of  what  they  can  do  for  the  people.  Let  them  teach 
the  poor  children  tosing  and  be  happy ;  the  poor  men 
to  work  aud  to  safifer  religiously ;  the  poor  women 


to  make  something  more  like  heaven  of  home. 
Let  them  leave  what  is  truly  good  to  take  care  of 
itself,— only  do  it,  and  it  will  stand.  Let  them 
lead  the  people  from  the  unknown,  the  abstract, 
the  unintelligible,  to  love,  reverence,  and  regard 
the  known,  the  real,  the  intelligible  truths  and 
duties  of  human  life.  Let  them  insist  on  Chris- 
tian charity  and  unity,  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
merely  because  a  few  so-called  fathers  of  the 
church  happened  to  see  the  beauty  of  it.  It  is  a  de- 
rogation from  its  honour  to  commend  it  on  the  au- 
thority even  of  a  St.  Augustine.  After  all,  be  it 
descended  from  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century, 
or  from  the  apostles^  the  church  is  just  wliat  it 
does,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  only  Christian  so 
far  as  it  works  out  Christianity.  It  is  second^  and 
not  first :  it  is  the  tool,  the  instrument,  and  not 
the  toork  itself :  it  is  the  meansy  and  not  the  end* 
But  pardon  this  digression  into  controversy  :  this 
country,  just  now,  is  full  of  it.  I  have  some  hope 
that  it  cannot  take  a  very  long  time,  even  for  such 
an  unwieldy  and  slow-moving  body  as  the  Church 
of  England,  to  grow  weary  of  the  worn-out,  tradi- 
tional, complex,  antiquated,  and  never  conclusive 
argument  for  unity  and  peace,  and  come  forward 
to  the  present,  plain,  evident,  and  intelligible  mode 
of  argument.  If  it  be  evidently  good  and  reason- 
able that  I  should  live  on  charitable  terms  with  my 
neighbourhood,  why  recommend  the  practice  solely 
because  Mr.  So-and-so  said  it  was  good,  even 
though  Mr.  So-and-so  was  a  sensible  man  or  an 
eminent  saint.  All  this,  my  dear  Fruhliug,  will 
be  dull  commonplace  to  you  ;  but  here,  I  as- 
sure you,  it  almost  amounts  to  original  thinking ; 
but  will  assuredly  be  condemned,  with  every  thing 
else  charitable,  under  the  long  but  insignificant 
nickname  of  latitudinarianism.  However,  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  would  contend  for  the  very 
niceties  of  truth,  in  their  proper  time  and  place. 
I  would  insist  on  the  full  carrying  out  of  every 
sound  principle :  but  I  would  keep  every  limb 
of  the  truth,  in  its  due  place ;  and  no  more  deny 
a  man  the  inner  motive  because  he  has  not  the 
/uU  outward  development,  than  I  would  deny 
the  existence  of  a  soul  in  a  man,  because  he  has  a 
speck  on  his  eye. 

This  is  all  declamation,  instead  of  a  description 
of  my  travels ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  when  I  turn 
from  the  superficial  view  of  the  aspect  of  this 
country  to  consider  the  interior  life  of  the  people, 
the  first  great  evil  that  strikes  my  eye,  is  intense 
sectarianism.  Perhaps  my  disadvantages  in  some 
respects,  as  a  tourist,  may  turn  out  advantages 
for  the  acquisition  of  correct  information.  My 
hap-hazard  acquaintances  and  conversations  may 
serve  me  better  to  gain  a  fair  view  of  the  state  of 
society  here,  than  if  I  had  come  over  with  recom- 
mendations to  any  one  class  of  society,  and  so  had 
been  cast  into  one  narrow  line  of  observation.  I 
shall  do  very  well  without  introductions  to  the 
nobility,  the  literaHy  &c. ;  for  they  would  never  help 
me  to  discover  things  which  I  shall  find  out  very 
well  without  them.  I  am  surely  one  of  the  most 
unbiassed  men  in  Great  Britain. 

But  to  return  to  my  travels.  I  carae  westward 
through  the  county  of  DarhaiPy  leaving  behind  me 
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the  miaiBg  district,  «nd  pftMia^  thrcmgh  ft  land  of 
rich  yerdaM  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  At  Bishop- 
Auckland,  I  strolled  through  the  noble  park  which 
surrounds  the  episcopal  resideace*  There  is  a 
piece  of  bad  taste,  however,  in  the  middle  of  it :  a 
structure  somewhat  in  the  chni^h  st^le,  surrounded 
with  stalls  for  deer.  At  a  distance,  it  may  call 
up  the  idea  of  worship  ;  but  as  you  approach  it, 
you  find  it  a  sham,  with  no  reaaonable  motive. 

Along  the  green  and  beantifal  banks  of  the  Tees, 
I  journeyed  to  Barnard  castle,  where  the  river 
rolls,  a  brown  rapid  flood,  between  lofty  rocks 
and  thick  woods. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  country  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  indescribably  charming,  l^ere 
is  a  freshness  and  variety  that  I  can  hardly  find 
in  the  scenery  of  the  greater  part  of  Germany. 
Though  I  will  not  hear  &  word  detracted  from  the 
praises  of  the  Rhine,  still,  I  must  oonfess,  that 
there  are  beauties  in  the  oourses  of  these  less-famed 
English  rivers,  which  you  will  hardly  discover  in 
our  own  noble  river,  or  in  the  more  majestic 
Danube.  Shall  I  mention  a  few  of  the  lending 
traits  in  these  beauties  ?  See  the  banks  of  almost 
perpetual  green  I  and  mark  the  variety  of  trees ! 
the  oaks,  the  beeches,  the  limes,  the  chestnuts,  the 
elders,  the  ashes !  Now  we  coma  to  an  open  spot. 
See  that  green  pasture,  daisy-sprinkled,  with  two 
or  three  ancient  hawthorns  in  the  middle  cover- 
ed with  snowy  blossoms  ;  symbols  of  old  age  re- 
posing in  the  sunshine  of  a  good  conscience.  How 
very  comfortable  are  those  sleek  cows  (all  evidently 
pets)  standing  dewlap-deep  in  the  clear  stream  I  A 
little  further  on,  we  find  a  village,  with  its  old 
church  and  churchyard  full  of  white  tomb-stones; 
the  parsonage  and  its  garden,  the  white-washed 
cottages,  and  the  village  green.  We  pass  by  a  few 
more  turns  of  the  river,  and  behold  the  lordly, 
old,  gray  castle,  with  its  andent  woods  and  spa- 
cious park.   More  of  lovely  and  interesting  variety 


might  be  found,  surely,  in  this  country  than 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  I  can  well 
imagine,  as  Garve  says,  in  his  essay  on  mountam 
scenery,  that  the  first  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  vxj 
with  morning  or  evening  light,  while  the  valkyB 
lie  in  darkness  all  around,  must  be  striking  and 
impressive ;  but  come,  build  your  oottage  and  Urn 
in  sight  of  the  mountain :  then  yon  will  see  if 
such  scenery  will  last,  for  a  life-time,  as  ireiiai 
this  of  a  humbler  character,  wfaere^  by  fofiirriog 
the  windings  of  a  river,  or  crossing  over  failhtif 
moderate  altitudes,  you  may,  every  day,  meet  with 
some  sweet  surprise  in  the  discovery  of  some  se- 
questered beauty.  I  should  already  say  that,  in 
the  proportion  of  various  scenery  to  the  extent  of 
file  country,  England  excels  Gsfrmany,  and,  in- 
deed, every  country  on  the  Continent  of  which  I 
know  any  thing.  And,  as  yet^  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  the  south.  I  know  nothing  of  the  rich  plaint  in 
the  midland  counties — ^nothing  of  the  gently-swell- 
ing hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey—- nothing  of  the  mk 
valleys  and  bold  hills  of  Devonshire. 

As  I  came  along,  the  blue  hills  of  Westmon- 
land,  which  Wordsworth  has  made  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  the  English  counties,  invited  me  westward, 
and  now  I  am  in  Penrith,  a  town  clean  and  neat 
Here  I  am,  with  fine  weather  and  blue  mountains 
around  me,  wishing  that  you  were  with  me,  dear 
Fruhling.  I  am  busy  in  the  inn  studying  a  **  Gnide 
to  the  Lakes,"  and  making  out  for  myself  a  little 
map  (not  mathematically  correct  you  may  guess,) 
as  I  can  always  remember  what  I  hAredom  better 
than  what  I  have  merely  teen. 

And  now  health  and  peace  to  you  all  in  Tym- 
den  and  thereabouts :  and  believe  me,  the  thought 
that  will  give  a  charm  to  my  solitary  rambks 
through  this  country  is,  that  I  shall,  some  dar, 
meet  you  again  in  Bambeigh  or  in  ^friendly 
Mannheim, "  as  Goethe  calls  it.    Adieu  1 

Oswald  Hebssi. 
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ContributioM,  BiagntpkiealfLiUratjf  and  PhUotophieal, 

to  the  EeUetie  Rnitw,    By  John  Foster.    Author  of 

EaaaXB  on  Deoision  of  Chanusler,  Ac.  &«.    Two  vols. 

8fo,  pp.  1097.    London  :  Waard  it  Co. 

FoxxowiMo  the  example  of  Lord  Je&ey,  Mr.  T.  6. 

Macaulay,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  a»d  other  distin* 

gnished  reriewen,  a  friend  of  the  Ute  Mr.  Foster  has 

here  presented  the  world  with  a  selection  from  the  con- 

tribations  of  that  eminent  person  to  the  Edectio  Review, 

daring  a  period  of  opwaids  of  thirty  years.     The  bnsi- 

ness  of  the  aaoDymous  editor  has   been  coDfined  ex- 

clnsively  to  the  selection  of  reriews  meriting  to  be 

preserved,  and  the  omission  of  unimportant  passages. 

Had  Mr.  Foster  himself  given  these  papers  to  the  world 

he  might  not  only  hare  added  many  finishing  touches, 

bnt  have  cnt  away  more  severely,— and  we  harre  little 

doubt  that  he  would  in  several  instances  have  modified 

his  judgments  on  mere  matters  of  taste  and  opinion.    The 

EcUctk  Bivitw  was  begnu  in  I805|  avowedly  to  famish 


^  an  antidote  to  the  irreligioos  spirit  whidi  then  V^' 
vaded  the  periodical  press  of  the  country."  Mr.  Foster 
was  connected  with  it  from  the  year  after  its  conunesM' 
ment ;  and,  with  frequent  and  long  intervals  of  sOeaee, 
that  connexion  subsisted  till  1839,  when  his  adnseed 
age,  and  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  together  vitl 
the  high  standard  he  had  formed  of  the  degree  of  ti- 
cellence  required  in  this  species  of  compositiooycoinpelicd 
him  to  cease  his  meritorioos  labonn.  Within  this  p^ 
riod  he  had  oontribnted  128  artides  to  the  Rwew,  of 
which  59  are  preserved  in  these  tolnmes.  Hey  are  d 
a  very  miscellaneous  character,  thongh  the  topics  tit 
either  grave,  or  those  which  the  critic  thought  ic* 
quired  to  be  treated  with  gravity  and  eenesh"*^ 
Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  papen  are  those  ob 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  Characteristics  of  hisSersoa^ 
Fox's  History  of  James  the  Second,  Characters  of  Chari^ 
James  Fox,  Macdiarmid's  British  Statesmen,  PaK^'^ 
Sermons,  Memoirs  of  Paley,  Sydney  Smith's  Sermosii 
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Wordsworth's  Ecclesiafitical  Biography,  The  Private 
Correspondence  of  Pr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Coleridge's 
Friend»  life  of  the  Rot.  George  Whitefield,  Grattan's 
Speeches,  Memoirs  of  John  Home  Tooke^  Chalmersls 
ABtronomioal  Diseonrses,  &c.  && 

There  are  reviews  of  works  of  a  more  imaginative  or 
lighter  out,  whieh  wa  are  not  enro  that  Mr.  Foster  wae 
wise  to  undertake.  We  may  illustrate  oar  meaning  by 
specifying  Sontbey's  Carse  of  Kehama,  and  Mies  Edge- 
worth's  Tales  of  Fadiionable  Life.  Mr.  Foster's  best 
zeviawB  are  those  written  on  subjects  congenial  to  his 
owA.  mind  and  views.  He  is  not  only  less  indnlgent  and 
cordial,  when  diseossing  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith  and  the  character  of  John  Home  Tooke,  than 
wiien  discoursing  of  Paley,  Chalmen,  and  Whitefleld, 
bnt>  as  we  think,  less  discriminating  and  just.  The  re- 
Tiews,  whieh  are  most  free  from  sectarian  bias,  are  not 
only  by  far  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  valuable. 
They  are  those  in  which  the  Christian  philosopher  com- 
pletely trinmphs  over  the  unconscious  bias  which  some- 
times becomes  visible  in  the  strictures  of  this  excellent 
person.  There  is  nothing  in  these  reviews  which  we 
consider  of  more  value  than  the  high  standard  of  public 
morality  which  the  writer  fixes  and  upholds,  which 
comes  strongly  out  in  his  papers  on  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  his  articles  on  Macdiarmid's  British  Statesmen  and 
on  Benjamin  Franklin.  These  contain  the  Aindamental 
principles  of  a  Christian  code  of  morals  for  statesmen. 
Passing  passages  bearing  direct  reference  to  this  point, 
we  select,  as  a  specimen  of  these  reviews,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  public  and  personal  character  of 
Franklin. 

In  a  general  moral  estimate  of  his  qualities,  insince- 
rity would  seem  to  find  very  little  place.  His  principles 
appear  to  have  borne  a  striking  correspondence,  in  sim- 
plicity, directness,  and  decision,  to  the  character  of  his 
understanding.  Credit  may  be  given  him  for  having, 
through  life,  very  rarely  prosecuted  any  purpose  whieh 
he  did  not  deliberately  approve  ;  and  his  manner  of  pro- 
aeoution  vras  distinguished,  as  ikr  as  appears,  by  a  |i3ain 
honesty  in  the  choice  of  means,  by  a  contempt  of  artifice 
and  petty  devices,  by  a  calm  inflexibility,  and  by  a 
greater  confidence  of  success  than  is  usually  combined 
with  so  clear  and  extended  a  foresight  of  the  difficulties; 
— ^but  indeed  that  foresight  of  the  difficulties  might  jus- 
tify his  confidence  of  the  adaptation  of  his  measures  for 
encountering  them. 

He  appears  to  have  possessed  an  almost  inrincible 
self-command,  which  bore  him  through  all  the  nego- 
tiations, strifes  with  ignorance,  obstinacy,  duplicity,  and 
opposing  interest,  and  through  tiresome  delays  and  un- 
toward incidents,  with  a  sustained  firmness,  which  pre- 
served to  him^n  all  cases  the  most  advantageous  exercise 
of  his  faculties,  and  with  a  prudence  of  deportment  be- 
yond the  attainment  of  the  most  disciplined  adepts  in 
mere  political  intrigue  and  court-practice.  He  was 
capable,  indeed,  of  feeling  an  intense  indignation,  which 
comet  ottt  in  full  expression  in  some  of  the  letters,  re- 
lating to  the  charocter  of  the  English  government,  as 
displayed  in  its  policy  toward  America.  This  bitter 
detestation  is  the  most  unreservedly  disclosed  in  some 
of  his  confidential  correspondence  with  David  Hartley, 
an  English  member  of  parliament,  a  personal  friend  of 
Franklin,  a  constant  advocate,  to  a  measured  extent,  of 
the  Americans,  and  a  sort  of  self-off^ered,  clandestine, 
but  tacitly  recognized  medium  for  a  kind  of  understand- 
ing, at  some  critical  periods,  between  the  English  go- 
Temment  and  Dr.  Franklin,  vrithout  costing  the  ministers 
the  condescension  of  official  intercourse  and  inquiry. 
These  vituperative  passages  have  a  corrosive  energy,  by 
virtue  of  force  of  mind  and  of  justice,  which  peifectly 
precludes  all  appearance  of  littleness  and  mere  temper 
in  tiie  indignation.    It  is  the  dignified  character  of  Cato 


or  Aristides. His  predominant  passion 

appears  to  have  been  a  love  of  the  useftil.  The  useftil 
was  to  him  the  swmmum  honum,  the  supreme  fair,  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  which  it  may  not  perhaps  be  ex- 
travagant to  believe  he  was  in  quest  of  every  week  for 
half  a  century,  in  whatever  place  or  study,  or  practical 
undertaking.  No  deportment  was  too  plain  or  humble 
for  him  to  occupy  himself  in  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in 
affairs  of  the  most  ambitious  order  this  was  still  syste- 
matically his  object.  Whether  in  directing  the  con- 
structing of  chimneys  or  of  constitutions,  lecturing  on 
the  saving  of  candles  or  on  the  economy  of  national  re- 
venues, he  was  still  intent  on  the  same  end,  the  question 
always  being  how  to  obtain  the  most  of  solid  tangible 
advantage  by  the  plainest  and  easiest  means.  There  has 
rarely  been  a  mortal,  of  high  intelligence  and  fiattering 
fame,  on  whom  the  pomps  of  life  were  so  powerless.  On 
him  were  coin^etely  thrown  away  the  oratorical  and 
poetical  heroics  about  glory,  of  which  heroics  it  was 
enough  that  he  easily  perceived  the  intention  or  effect  to 
be,  to  explode  all  sober  truth  and  substantial  good,  and 
to  impel  men,  at  the  very  best  of  the  matter,  through 
some  career  of  vanity,  but  commonly  through  mischief, 
slaughter,  and  devastation,  in  mad  pursuit  of  what 
amounts  at  last»  if  attained,  to  some  certain  quantity  of 
noise,  and  empty  show,  and  intoxicated  transient  elation. 
He  was  so  far  an  admirable  spirit  for  acting  the  Mentor 
to  a  young  republic.  It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  citi- 
zens of  America  shall  ever  become  so  servile  to  European 
example,  as  to  think  a  multitude  cf  supernumerary 
places,  enormous  salaries,  and  a  factitious  economy  of 
society,  a  necessary  security  or  decoration  of  that  political 
liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  pre-eminence  above  every 
nation  on  earth.  In  these  letters  of  their  patriarch  and 
philosopher,  they  will  be  amply  warned,  by  repeated 
and  emphatical  representations,  of  the  desperate  mis- 
chief of  a  political  system  in  which  the  public  resources 
shall  be  expended  in  a  way  to  give  the  government  both 
the  interest  and  the  means  to  corrupt  the  people. 

In  speaking  of  Franklin's  official  correspondence  it  is 
said — 

The  political  portion  (the  laxger  portion)  of  this  cor- 
respondence, will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mass  of 
lessons  and  documents  which  might  have  been  supposed 
long  since  sufficient  to  disenchant  all  thinking  men  of 
their  awftil  reverence  for  state  mystery,  and  cabinet 
wisdom,  and  ministarial  integrity,  and  senatorial  inde- 
pendence  Great  admiration  is  due  to 

the  firm,  explicit,  and  manly  tone,  with  which  he  meets 
the  inquiries,  the  insidious  propositions,  or  the  hinted 
menaces,  of  the  hostile  government  and  its  agents  ;  to 
the  patience  with  which  he  encounters  the  same  over- 
tures, and  attempted  impositions,  in  a  succession  of 
varied  forms ;  to  the  coolness  and  clearness  with  which 
he  sometimes  discusses,  and  the  dignified  contempt  with 
which  he  sometimes  q)ums.  Very  many  of  the  political 
letters  afford  examples. 

Mr.  Foster  maintains  to  the  utmost  the  right  of  se- 
verely scmtinixiag  and  judging  the  conduct  of  men  in 
power.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  what  is  delioately 
called  "  the  difficulties  of  office."    He  contends  that^ 

So  long  as  men  are  pressing  as  urgently  into  the  ave- 
nues of  place  and  power  as  ever  the  genteel  rabble  of 
the  metropolis  have  pushed  and  crowded  into  the  play- 
house to  see  the  new  actor,  and  so  long  as  a  most  violent 
confiict  is  maintained  between  those  who  are  in  power 
and  those  who  want  to  supplant  them,  we  think  states- 
men form  by  eminenoe  the  class  of  persons,  to  whose 
charaoters  both  tho  contemporary  examiner  and  the  his- 
torian are  not  only  authorised,  but  in  duty  bound,  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  its  utmost  rigour,  without  one  particle 
of  extenuation.  While  forcing  their  way  toward  offices 
in  the  state,  and  while  maintaining  the  possession  once 
acquired,  they  are  apprised,  or  might  and  should  be  ap- 
prised, of  the  nature  of  the  responsibility,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain they  are  extremely  weU  apprised  of  the  privi- 
leges.    They  know  that  the  public  weliHre  depends. 
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in  too  great  &  degree,  on  their  condact,  and  that 
the  people  have  a  natural  instinetiTe  prejudice  in 
favour  of  their  leaders,  and  are  disposed  to  confide  to 
the  utmost  extent.  They  know  that  a  measure  of  im- 
punity unfortunate  for  the  public  is  enjoyed  by  states- 
men, their  very  station  affording  the  means  both  of 
concealment  and  defence  for  their  delinqnencies.  They 
know  that  in  point  of  emolument  they  are  more  than 
paid  from  the  labours  of  the  people  for  any  services 
they  render  ;  and  that  they  are  not  bestowing  any  par- 
ticular favour  on  the  country  by  holding  their  of&ces,  as 
there  are  plenty  of  men,  about  as  able  and  as  good  as 
themselves,  ready  to  take  their  places  if  they  wonld 
abdicate  them.  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  the  majority  of  this  class  of  men  have 
trifled  with  their  high  responsibility,  and  taken  criminal 
advantage  of  their  privileges,  we  can  have  no  patience 
to  hear  of  any  claims  for  a  special  indulgence  of  charity, 
in  reading  and  judging  the  actions  of  statesmen. 

On  the  ground  of  morality  in  the  abstract,  separately 
firom  any  consideration  of  the  effect  of  his  representa- 
tions, the  biographer  of  statesmen  is  bound  to  a  very 
strict  application  of  the  rules  of  justice,  since  these  men 
constitute,  or  at  least  belong  to,  the  uppermost  class  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  They  have  stronger  in- 
ducements arising  from  situation,  than  other  men,  to  be 
solicitous  for  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct ;  their  sta- 
tion has  the  utmost  advantage  for  commanding  the  assis- 
tance of  whatever  illumination  a  conntry  contains  ;  they 
see  on  the  large  scale  the  effect  of  all  the  grand  prin- 
ciples of  action ;  they  make  laws  for  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  they  direct  the  execution  of  justice.  If  the  eternal 
laws  of  morality  are  to  be  applied  with  a  soft  and  le- 
nient hand  in  the  trial  and  judgment  of  such  an  order 
of  men,  it  will  not  be  worth  wl^e  to  apply  them  at  all 
to  the  subordinate  classes  of  mankind  ;  as  a  morality 
that  exacts  but  little  Where  the  means  and  the  responsi- 
bility are  the  greatest,  would  betray  itself  to  contempt 
by  pretending  to  sit  in  solemn  judgment  on  the  humbler 
subjects  of  its  authority.  The  laws  of  morality  should 
operate,  like  those  of  nature,  in  the  most  palpable  man- 
ner on  the  largest  substances. 

Another  reason  for  the  rigid  administration  of  justice 
to  the  characters  of  men  that  have  been  high  in  the 
state,  is  to  secure  the  utility  of  history,  or  rather  to 
preserve  it  flrom  becoming  to  the  last  degree  immoral 
and  noxious.  For  since  history  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  actions  of  this  class  of  men,  and  for  the 
much  greater  part  with  their  vices  and  their  crimes,  and 
the  calamitous  consequences,  it  is  easy'  to  see  that  a 
softened  mode  of  awarding  justice  to  these  characters 
will  turn  the  whole  force  of  history  to  the  effect  of  de- 
praving our  moral  principles,  by  partially  conciliating 
both  our  feelings  and  judgments  to  those  hateful  courses 
of  action,  of  which  we  are  already  very  much  too  tole- 
rant in  consequence  of  being  fVom  our  childhood  fami- 
liarized to  the  view  of  them,  in  every  account  of  the 
past  and  present  state  of  the  world.  And  in  this  way 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  history  has  actually  been, 
on  the  whole,  the  enemy  of  morality.  Its  readers  will 
have  too  light  an  impression  of  the  atrocity  of  great 
crimes  and  great  criminals.  Great  crimes  constitute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  historian's  materials  for  con- 
structing splendid  exhibitions,  that  if  he  does  not  in- 
sensibly become  almost  partial  to  them,  as  a  general  does 
to  a  band  of  the  most  cruel  savages  whose  ferocity  he 
has  repeatedly  employed  to  obtain  his  victories,  his 
hatred  admits  at  least  a  certain  softening  of  literary  in- 
terest ;  and  in  many  a  glowing  description  of  enormous 
wickedness,  we  fancy  we  see  the  hand  of  the  painter  or 
poet  rather  than  the  moral  cei^sor. 

Throughout  the  revievrs  Mr.  Foster  has  scattered  cri- 
tical remarks  on  the  style  of  eminent  modem  writers 
while  animadverting  on  their  works.  As  specimens  of 
his  literary  taste  and  acumen  we  shall  copy  out  one  or 
two  of  these,  and  begin  with  Coleridge  ;  the  remarks  on 
whose  style  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher's disciple,  Mr.  De  Quincey. 


He  (Coleridge)  repeatedly  ftTOws,  that  it  is  lesshii 
object  to  teach  truth  in  its  most  special  and  pncticil 
form,  and  in  its  detailed  application,  than  to  bring  up 
into  view  and  certainty  a  namber  of  grand  general 
principles,  to  become  the  lights  of  jad|^ent,  on  aa  end- 
less variety  of  particnlar  subjects.     The 

abstmseness  often  unavoidable  in  the  pure  intellectaal 
enunciation  of  a  principle,  prevails  in  an  nncommon 
degree,  in  the  present  work,  through  the  practical  iUns- 
trations— even  when  the  matter  «f  those  iliostntions 
consists  of  very  familiar  facts.    The  ideas  employed  to 
explain  the  mode  of  the  relation  between  Ihe  &cts  ui 
the  principle,  are  sometimes  of  such  extreme  tenuity  as 
to  make  a  reader  who  is  anxious  to  comprehend,  bnt 
anaconstomed  to  abetraetion,  feal  as  if  he  were  deficient 
by  nearly  one  whole  ikcnlty,  aome  power  of  intellectaal 
sight  or  tact  with  which  he  perceives  the  author  to  be 
endowed, — for  there  is  something  that  every  where  com- 
pels him  to  give  the  author  credit  for  thinking  with  great 
aonteness,  even  when  he  is  labouring  in  vain  to  refine 
his  own  conceptions  into  any  state  that  can  place  him  in 
real  communication  with  the  author^a  mind.     The  sur- 
passing subtlety  of  that  mind  is  constantly  descrying 
the  most  unobvious  relations,  and  detecting  the  most 
veiled  aspects  of  things,  and  pervading  their  substance  in 
quest  of  whatever  is  most  latent  in  their  nature.    This 
extreme  subtlety  is  the  cause  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
difficulty  to  the  reader.     Ita  meeanry  eonsequenoe  is 
that  refinement  of  observation  on  which  we  have  so  pro- 
lixly  remarked  ;  but  it  has  another  consequence,  the 
less  or  greater  degree  of  which  depended  on  tiie  antJior's 
choice.    He  has  suffered  it  continually  to  retard  him  is, 
or  divert  faim  from,  the  straightforward  line  of  thought 
to  his  object.    He  enters  on  a  train  of  aigumentative 
observations  to  determine  a  given  question.     He  ad- 
vances one  acute  thought,  and  another,  and  another : 
bnt  by  this  time  he  perceives  among  these  which  we 
may  call  the  primary  thoughts,  so  many  seoondaries— 
so  many  bearings,  distinctions,  and  analogies — so  nuoy 
ideas  starting  sideways  from  the  main  line  of  thonght— 
so  many  pointings  towards  subjects  infiinitely  remote— 
that,  in  the  attempt  to  seize  and  fix  in  words  these  se- 
condary thoughts,  he  vrill  often  suspend  for  a  good  while 
the  progress  toward  the  intended  point.     Thug  each 
thought  that  was  to  have  been  only  one  thought,  and  to 
have  transmitted  the  reader's  mind  immediately  forward 
to  the  next  in  order  and  in  advance,  becomes  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  combination  of  thoughts,  almost  a  disser- 
tation in  miniature  :  and  thus  our  journey  to  the  assigned 
point  (if  indeed  we  are  carried  so  far,  which  is  not  always 
the  case)  becomes  nothing,  less  than  a  visit  of  curious 
inspection  to  every  garden,  manufactory,  museum,  and 
antiquity,  situated  near  the  road,  throughout  its  whole 
length.    Hence  too  it  often  happens,  that  the  transitions 
are  not  a  little  perplexing.   The  transition  directly  from 
one  primary  thought  as  we  venture  to  call  it,  in  the  train 
to  the  next,  might  be  very  easy  :  we  might  see  most 
perfectly  how,  in  natural  logic,  the  one  was  connected 
with  the  other,  or  led  to  it  :  but  when  we  have  to  pass 
to  this  next  principal  thought  in  the  train,  firom  some 
divergent  and  remote  accessory  of  the  former  principal 
idea,  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  the  doe  bearing  of  the 
preceding  part  of  the  train,  by  being  brought  in  such  an 
indirect  way  to  the  resumption  of  it. 

We  next  select  a  few  of  Mr  Foster's  remarks  on  the 
style  of  the  once  famous  Dr.  Blair^  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  antipodes  of  the  rich,  redundant,  and  in- 
voluted manner  of  Coleridge. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  language,  thongh 
the  selection  of  words  is  proper  enough,  the  arrangement 
of  them  in  the  sentence  is  often  in  the  utmost  degree 
stiff  and  artificial.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  depart  far* 
ther  from  any  resemblance  to  what  is  called  a  living, 
or  spoken  style,  which  is  the  proper  diction  at  all  events 
for  popular  addresses,  if  not  for  all  the  departments  of 
prose  composition.  Instead  of  the  thought  throwing 
itself  into  words,  by  a  free,  instantaneous,  and  almost 
unconscious  action,  and  passing  off  in  that  easy  formt 
it  is  pretty  apparent  there  was  a  good  deal  of  handicraft 
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employed  in  getiingready  proper  cases  and  tnueeB,  of 
Tarious  but  carefully  measured  lengtha  and  figures,  to 
put  the  thoughts  into,  as  they  came  out,  in  very  slow 
succession,  each  of  them  cooled  and  stiffened  to  numb- 
ness in  waiting  so  long  to  be  dressed.  Take,  for  example, 
such  sentences  as  these  :  ^  Great  has  been  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world  in  erery  age.  Sufficient  ground  there 
is  for  the  complaints  made  by  serious  observers,  at  all 
times,  of  abounding  iniquity  and  folly."  "  For  rarely,  or 
never,  is  old  age  contemned,  unless  when,  by  vice  or  folly, 
it  renders  itself  contemptible."  ^  Vain,  nay  often  dan- 
gerous were  youthful  enterprises,  if  not  conducted  by 
aged  prudence."  *^  If  dead  to  these  calls,  yon  already 
languish  in  slothfhl  inaction,"  &c.  There  is  also  a  per- 
petual recurrence  of  a  form  of  the  sentence,  which  might 
be  occasionally  graceful,  or  tolerable,  when  very  sparing- 
ly adopted,  but  it  is  extremely  unpleasiug  when  it  comes 
often  ;  we  mean  that  construction  in  which  the  quality 
or  condition  of  the  agent  or  subject,  is  expressed  first, 
and  the  agent  or  subject  itself  is  put  to  bring  up  the  lat- 
ter clause.  For  instance,  ''  Pampered  by  continual  in- 
dulgence, all  our  passions  will  become  mutinous  and 
headstrong.'*  *^  Practised  in  the  ways  of  men,  they  are 
apt  to  be  suspicious  of  design  and  fraud,"  &c.  ^  Injured 
or  oppressed  by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a  judge  who 
will  vindicate  his  cause." 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  texture  in  the  compo- 
sition. The  sentences  appear  often  like  a  series  of  little 
independent  propositions,  each  satisfied  with  its  own 
distinct  meaning,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  diffe- 
rent part  of  the  train,  without  injury  to  any  mutual  con- 
nexion, or  ultimate  purpose  of  the  thoughts.  The  ideas 
relate  to  the  subject  generally,  without  specifically  re- 
lating to  one  another.  They  all,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
gravitate  to  one  centre,  but  have  no  mutual  attraction 
among  themselves.  The  mind  must  often  dismiss  en- 
tirdy  the  idea  in  one  sentence,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
that  in  the  next ;  instead  of  feeling  that  the  second, 
though  distinct,  yet  necessarily  retains  the  fijrst  still  in 
mind,  and  partly  derives  its  force  f^om  it ;  and  that  they 
both  contribute,  in  connexion  with  several  more  sen- 
tences, to  form  a  grand  complex  scheme  of  thought,  each 
of  them  producing  a  far  greater  effect,  as  a  part  of  the 
combination,  than  it  would  have  done  as  a  little  thought 
standing  alone.  The  consequence  of  this  defect  is,  that 
the  emphasis  of  the  sentiment  and  the  crisis  or  conclu- 
sion of  the  argument  comes  nowhere  ;  since  it  cannot  be 
in  any  single  insulated  thought,  and  there  is  not  mutual 
dependence  and  co-operation  enough  to  produce  any 
combined  result.  Nothing  is  proved,  nothing  is  enforced, 
nothing  is  taught,  by  a  mere  accumulation  of  self-evi- 
dent propositions,  most  of  which  are  necessarily  trite, 
and  some  of  which,  when  they  are  so  many,  must  be 
trivial  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  character  of  these  sermons. 

We  meant  to  have  given  the  remarks  on  the  style  of 
another  popular  inodem  divine,  but,  on  after-thought,  we 
pass  them  as  somewhat  hypercritical,  if  not  captious, 
and  substitute  the  subjoined  remarks  on  the  blemishes 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Astronomical  Discourses. 

On  the  merely  literary  character  of  his  composition 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  few  words.  We 
cannot  dissemble  that  we  wish  he  would  put  his  style 
under  a  strongly  alterative  discipline.  No  readers  can 
be  more  sensible  to  its  glow  and  richness  of  colouring, 
and  its  not  unfrequent  happy  combinations  of  words  ; 
but  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  guilty  of  a  rhetorical 
march,  a  sonorous  pomp,  a  '^  showy  sameness  : "  a  want, 
therefore,  of  simplicity  and  flexibility ;  withal  a  perverse 
and  provoking  grotesqueness,  a  fVequent  descent,  strik- 
ingly incongruous  with  the  prevailing  elatedness  of  tone, 
to  the  lowest  colloquialism,  and  all  together  an  unpar- 
donable license  of  strange  phraseology.  The  number  of 
uncouth,  and  ^ntastic,  and  we  may  fairly  say  barbarous 
phrases,  that  might  be  transcribed,  is  most  unconscion- 
able. Such  a  style  needs  a  strong  hand  of  reform  ;  and 
the  writer  may  be  assured  it  contains  life  and  soul 
enough  to  endure  the  most  unrelenting  process  of  cor- 


reotion,  the  most  compulsory  trials  to  change  its  form, 
without  hazard  of  extinguishing  its  spirit. 

The  style  of  the  reviewer  is  remarkably  free  from  all  the 
faults  which  he  has  pointed  out,  though,  if  he  has  avoided 
the  blemishes  of  these  authors,  he  also  wants  their  peculiar 
beauties;  nor  is  he  distinguished  by  any  thing  of  the  glow 
and  brilliancy  of  diction  which  have  rendered  the  essays 
of  some  contemporary  reviewers  the  most  remarkable 
compositions  of  our  time.  Mr.  Foster's  style,  like  his 
intellect,  is  more  logical  than  rhetorical ;  and  his  clear 
and  masculine  thoughts,  moving  vigorously  straightfor- 
ward to  the  main  object  in  view,  readily  clothe  them- 
selves in  precise,  appropriate,  and  not  inharmonious 
language. 

Mr.  Foster's  reviews  of  books  written  by  able  men, 
upon  subjects  which  deeply  interested  his  own  feelings, 
fh>m  his  earnest  conviction  of  their  awful  import,  are 
those  in  which  he  has  displayed  not  only  the  most  sym- 
pathy, but  the  greatest  power.  Among  these  are  his 
reviews  of  Paley,  for  whose  understanding  and  eminent 
services  to  the  best  interests  of  Christianity  he  appears 
to  have  entertained  respect  amounting  to  yeneration. 
Of  Paley  he  says, — 

We  regard  this  book  in  the  light  of  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates 
that  ever  defended  the  best  cause.    And  if  our  regret 
were  to  be  in  proportion  either  to  the  value  of  the  life 
which  has  terminated,  or  to  the  consideration  of  how 
many  instances  of  such  talent  so  happily  applied  may  be 
expected  hereafter,  it  would  be  scarcely  less  deep  than 
that  whidi  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  our  most  valued 
friends.    But  the  regret  is  not  required  to  correspond  to 
this  latter  consideration  ;  because  the  Christian  world 
does  not  absolutely  need  a  numerous  succession  of  such 
men.    It  has  been  the  enviable  lot  of  here  and  there  a 
favoured  individual,  to  do  some  one  important  thing  so 
well,  that  it  shall  never  need  to  be  done  again  ;  and  we 
regard  Dn  Paley 's  writings  on  the  llvidences  of  Christi- 
anity as  of  so  signally  decisive  a  character,  that  we 
could  be  content  to  let  them  stand  as  the  essence  and  the 
close  of  the  great  argument  on  the  part  of  its  believers ; 
and  should  feel  no  despondency  or  chagrin,  if  we  could 
be  prophetically  certified  that  such  an  efiicient  Christian 
reasoner  would  never  henceforward  arise.    We  should 
consider  the  grand  fortress  of  proof  as  now  raised  and 
finished, — the  intellectual  capitol  of  that  empire  which 
is  destined  to  leave  the  widest  boundaries  attained  by 
the  Roman  very  far  behind.        ..... 

If  a  strong  solicitude  is  felt  to  put  an  end,  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  to  all  doubts  respecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion,  the  very  first  duty,  next 
to  that  of  imploring  sincerity  and  illumination  from 
Heaven,  is  to  study  the  works  of  this  author. 

From  the  article  on  Paley's  Sermons  we  extract  this 
sound  canon,  laid  down  in  pointing  out  what  he  deemed 
a  defect  in  these  discourses, — 

The  general  rule  for  preachers  will  always  continue  to 
be,  that  since  the  instmctor  and  the  persons  instructed 
have  just  the  same  momentous  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  religion,  he  ought  to  exhibit  and  enforce  vnih  the 
utmost  zeal,  what  they  ought  to  receive  with  the  deepest 
emotions  of  conscience  and  the  most  earnest  aspirations 
for  the  divine  mercy.  Notwithstanding  the  seriousness 
of  these  sermons,  and  notwithstanding  he  may  disap- 
prove, on  account  of  its  formality,  the  method  of  always 
closing  religious  discourses  by  a  distinct  application  of 
the  subject  to  the  conscience  and  the  passions,  every 
pious  reader  will  feel  a  great  deficiency  of  the  requisite 
zeal,  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  in  the  shortened  and 
inanimate  eonclnsions  of  these  discourses.  It  vrill  be 
felt  as  if  the  Christian  advocate  cared  not  how  soon  or 
how  tamely  he  dismissed  the  subject,  as  if  he  dismissed 
it  without  having  become  more  partial  to  it  while  nn- 
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folding  and  recommeDding  it,  as  if  he  had  no  tendency 
to  fall  into  a  prolonged  expostulation  m  its  favour,  as  if 
he  had  no  expectation  that  his  discourse  should  produce 
any  effect,  and  as  if  he  felt  but  little  of  either  sadness  or 
indignation  to  think  it  would  fail. 

Some  readers  may  not  be  prepared  for  what  is  said 
below  upon  Paley,  though  we  apprehend  it  contains  in 
part  the  secret  of  Mr.  Foster's  admiration  of  this  eminent 
person,  the  warmth  of  whose  piety  has  been  sometimes 
questioned,  from  that  absence  of  any  thing  approaching 
to  mysticism,  which  distinguishes  eyen  his  most  devo- 
tional compositions. 

In  some  passages,  the  theory  of  the  divine  operations 
on  the  mind  appears  to  us  to  go  very  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  doctrine  denominated  Calvinistic,  particu- 
larly when  the  Doctor  adverts  to  the  sudden  conversion 
of  very  wicked  men.    On  this  topic  he  speaks  in  much 
^  stronger  terms  than  are  probably  ever  heard  from  the 
greater  number  of  the  pulpits  of  our  Established  Church; 
in  such  terms,  indeed,  as  from  any  other  man  would  be 
deemed  most  methodistical  and  fanatical.    He  expresses 
(and  every  page  of  the  book  bears  the  most  perfect  marks 
of  sincerity)  his  delight  and  his  thankfulness  to  Heaven, 
on  account  of  those  instances  of  a  sudden  change  of  mind 
and  character, — in  consequence,  perhaps  of  hearing  a 
sermon,  or  reading  a  passage  of  the  Bible,  or  hearing 
some  casual  observation, — which  many  official  divines 
are  attempting  to  scout,  in  language  of  ridicule  or  ran- 
cour, as  the  freaks  or  fancies  of  a  pernicious  enthusiasm. 
The  Doctor  had  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  true  philo- 
sopher, to  reject  an  important  class  of  facts  in  forming 
his  theory ;  and  too  little  of  the  bigot,  to  be  indignant 
that  notorious  sinners  should  become  devout  Christians 
and  virtuous  citizens,becau6e  they  became  so  in  the  mode 
and  the  precincts  of  Methodism. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  in  these  volumes, 
as  elucidatory  of  some  of  the  writer's  peculiar  views,  is 
his  critique  on  Gillies's  Life  of  Whitefield.  He  sets  out 
by  stating  that  he  had  often  vainly  wished  that  a  philo- 
sophical Christian  had  written  a  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  After  indulging  in  some  latitude  of  specula- 
tion on  the  adequate  accomplishment  of  the  imagined 
task,  pointing  out  its  requirements  and  difficulties,  he 
thus  proceeds, — 

Such  a  biographer,  finding,  we  presume,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, a  vast  proportion  of  effect  beyond  what  could  be 
explained  by  the  talents  of  the  agent,  taken  at  their 
highest  possible  estimate,  and  oonibined  with  all  that 
could  be  deemed  favourable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  would,  at  a  Chrittian,  assign  as  the  paramount 


cause,  the  intervention  of  an  extraordinary  influence 
from  Heaven,  giving  an  efficacy  to  the  operation  of  the 
human  agent,  incompaxably  beyond  any  natural  power 
of  its  faculties  and  exertions.  And  indeed  what  would 
the  judgment  of  that  man  be  worth,  who,  even  viewing 
the  case  merely  as  a  phUotopher,  should  fail  or  refuse  to 
recognize  a  divine  agency  in  the  change  of  a  multitude 
of  profane  and  wicked  men,  into  religious  and  virtuous 
ones,  by  means  so  simple  as  Whitefield 's  plain  addresses 
to  their  dull  or  perverted  understandings,  their  insensible 
consciences,  and  their  depraved  passions  }  A  man  who 
professes  to  philosophize  on  human  nature,  ought  to  have 
tome  way  of  accounting  for  such  facts,  when  brought 
before  him  on  competent  evidence,  and  in  great  numbers. 
And  what  a  laudable  philosophy  it  would  be^that  should 
find  such  facts  to  be  quite  according  to  thfr  general 
principles,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  human  nature  I 
or,  acknowledging  them  not  to  be  so,  should  either  care- 
lessly attribute  them  to  chance,  or  should  virtually  re- 
vive, for  a  new  and  higher  application,  the  old  notion 
of  occult  qualities  1  As  if  the  cast  off  rags  and  broken 
implements  of  antiquated  physics,  were  quite  good 
enough  for  the  service  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  morals, 
and  religion. 

These  slight  remarks  are  made  with  any  other  pur- 
pose in  the  world,  than  that  of  depreciating  the  endow- 


ments of  Whitefield.      While  regarding  his  powm. 
strictly  intellectual,  as  all  discerning  xeaden  of  his 
writings  must  do,  as  very  moderate ;  and  wUIe  hddiBf, 
as  also  all  those  who  coincide  with  Whitefield  In  religioM 
faith  hold,  that  an  energy  indefinitely  superior  to  tbt 
of  any  or  all  the  powers  he  exerted,  was  erinced  in  the 
success  which  attended  him;  we  have  all  the  adDintios 
which  it  can  seem  little  better  than  idly  gratoitoos  to 
profess,  of  those  extraordinary  qualifications  which  he 
displayed  in  the  sacred  cause,  —  qualifications  which 
were  adapted,  even  according  to  the  common  principles 
of  human  nature,  to  excite  a  very  great  sensation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  his  hearers  that  hxnkh 
memorials  of  him,  or  that  still  survive  to  describe  hio, 
he  had  an  energy  and  happy  combination  of  the  passions, 
so  very  extraordinary  as  to  constitute  a  oommaodiog 
species  of  sublimity  of  chararter.    In  their  swell,  their 
fiuotuations,  their  very  turbulence,  these  passions  a 
faithfully  followed  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  with 
such  irresistible  evidence  of  being  utterly  clear  of  all 
design  of  oratorical  management,  that  they  bore  all  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  along  with  them,  and  neTer  ap- 
peared, in  their  most  ungovernable  emotions,  either  ex- 
travagant or  ludicrous  to  any  but  minds  of  the  coldest 
or  profknest  order.    They  never«  like  the  violent  ebulli- 
tions of  mere  temperament,  confounded  his  ideas,  bat  on 
the  contrary,  had  the  effect  of  giving  those  ideas  a  dis- 
tinct and  matchlessly  vivid  enouncement :  insomnchthat 
ignorant  and  half-bsiibaroua  men  often  seemed,  in  a  waj 
which  amazed  even  themselves,  to  understand  CfaristisB 
truths  on  their  first  delivery.    Some  of  them  might  hare 
heard,  and  they  had  heard  as  unmeaning  sounds^  similar 
ideas  expressed  in  the  church  service  ;  but  in  Whit^ 
field's  preaching  they  seemed  to  strike  on  their  minds  ia 
fire  and  light.  His  delivery,  if  that  oonld  be  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  distinguishable  flrom  that  energy  which  inftuned 
his  whole  being,  was  confessedly  oratorical  in  the  hi^iest 
degree  of  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  .  It  raiied 
through  all  the  feelings,  and  gave  the  most  natural  and 
emphatic  expression  of  them  all.     He  had,  besides, 
great  presence  of  mind  in  preaching,  and  the  utaon 
aptitude  to  take  advantage  of  attending  cirenmsta&oes, 
and  even  the  incidents  of  the  moment. 

His  display  of  unparalleled  energy  was  uniformlj  8^ 
conipanied  by  irresistible  evidence — ^in  the  perfectly  in- 
artificial character  of  his  signs  of  passion — in  the  ex- 
hausting frequency  and  interminable  prosecution  of  bii 
labours — ^in  the  courage  and  hazard  in  which  some  of 
them  were  ventured  on — in  the  complete  renundatioB, 
which  such  a  course  plainly  involved,  of  all  riewsof 
emolument  and  preferment — and  in  bis  forbeaiaooe  to 
attempt,  to  any  material  extent,  any  thing  like  an  or- 
ganized sectarian  system  of  co-operation, — irreiut^t 
evidence, that  his  unoea6ingexertion,that  his  persuasions, 
his  expostulations,  his  vehemence,  his  very  indignatioBi 
were  all  inspirited  by  a  perfectly  genuine  and  nnqnencb- 
able  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause,  and  the  eternal  wel&re 
of  men  ;  and  our  unhappy  nature  is  yet  not  so  totaU} 
perverse,  but  that  this  will  always  make  a  great  impiet* 
sion  on  the  multitude. 

Again,,  it  was,  by  the  constitution  of  human  natnze,  a 
great  luxury,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  to  have  the  mind  » 
roused  and  stimulated,  the  passions  so  agitated.  F«r 
the  sake  of  this,  even  religion,  evangelical  religioni 
would  be  endured  for  a  little  while ;  and  great  nnmbeis 
who  were  inveigled  by  this  mere  love  of  strong  excite- 
ment to  endure  religion  a  little  while,  were  hi4>ptly  ^ 
effectually  caught,  that  they  could  never  afterwuds  en- 
dure life  without  religion. 

According  to  all  testimony,  the  ministry  of  the  na- 
tional church  was  at  that  time  generally  sueh  as  to  give* 
with  respect,  at  least,  to  the  excitement  of  attentioo,  a 
tenfold  effect  to  the  preaching  of  Whitefield. 

Though  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  as  a  philosophical 
Christian  essayist  Foster  occupies  loftier  ground  than  as 
a  miscellaneous  reviewer,  we  cordially  welcome  these 
remains  as  a  valuable  addition  to  those  critical  writings 
which  expand  and  invigorate,  while  they  purify  oar 
moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
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Political  Phiioiopky.  By  Henry  Lord  Brongham, 
F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples.  Part  III. 
Of  Democracy,  Mixed  Monarchy.  870,  pp.  426.  Lon- 
don :  Charles  Knight,  &  Co. 

The  pttblieation  of  this  Tolome  completes  a  work  which 
will  long  remain  not  more  a  monument  of  the  genius 
and  knowledge  of  its  author  than  of  his  unequalled  power 
and  facility  in  putting  an  immense  quantity  of  Man's 
highest  Work  through  his  hands.  If  Lord  Brougham's 
code  of  the  philosophies  and  forms  of  govemment  should, 
from  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances,  fiiil  to 
be  folly  appreciated  in  his  own  time,  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain, that  it  will  form  the  text-book,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  directory  of  all  ftiture  statesmen,  whether 
of  this  eoontry  or  foreign  nations.  The  subject  matter 
of  the  present  Tolume,  Demoeraey  and  Mixed  Monarchy, 
must  render  it  the  most  important  of  the  series,  inde- 
pendently of  the  uniyersal  knowledge  displayed,  and  the 
eopiousneoi  and  richness  of  the  illustrations  brought  to 
bear  upon  it. Feudal  aristocracies  and  pure  despo- 
tisms hare  not  fallen  to  pieces  in  Europe  to  be  built  up  in 
America.  The  tendencies  of  eyery  civilized  conunuoity 
are  highly  democratic,  hence  the  interest  of  the  discus- 
sions here  raised  upon  Representatiye  and  Democratic 
forms  of  goTemment.  Though  Lord  Brougham's  work 
concerns  all  mankind,  much  of  the  present  portion  of  it 
bears  an  especial  reference  to  our  own  institutions.  On 
the  deficiencies  of  our  representatiye  system  he  has  pro- 
imlgated  much  sound  doctrine,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Henry  Brougham.  Of  this,  limited  as  is  our  space,  we 
must  lay  before  our  readers  two  pithy  passages.  The 
first  is  on  the  qualification  test  of  our  electoral  system. 

The  exclnsion  which  our  test  effects  of  some  most 
meritorious  andyaluable  members  of  society,  is  agrieyous 
eril,  and  affords  a  yery  strong  objection  to  it.  All  lodgers 
and  boarders,  all  who  haye  no  house  of  their  own,  are 
excluded  from  the  borough  representation.  The  most 
ingenious  artisans  ;  the  men  whose  expertness  and  in- 
dustry are  the  props  of  our  commercial  greatness  ;  almost 
all  who  have  carried  the  arts  to  so  great  perfection  as 
rivals  the  finest  performanees  of  any  age  or  oonntry ;  the 
whole  body  of  our  mercantile  navy,  of  those  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  driving  our  vast  commerce,  braving  aU 
dangers  by  their  firmness,  and  overcoming  all  difficulties 
by  their  matchless  skill ;  most  of  our  literary  and  scientific 
men,  of  those  whose  unwearied  labours  illustrate  their 
country  and  adorn  their  age,  and  elevate  their  race — 
til  are  disfranohised  by  a  law  formed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  drawing  the  line  between  ignorance  and  in- 
telligence. No  doubt  it  does  draw  the  Une,  and  it  leaves 
information  on  the  excluded  coast. 

But  there  is  a  very  serious  objection  to  any  qualifica- 
tion which  depends  on  property  alone.  If,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  it  is  low,  no  test  is  aflEbrded  of  respecta- 
bility ;  and  if  it  is  too  bigh,  vast  numbers  are  excluded. 
In  truth,  the  low  quiJification  which  admits  the  greater 
number,  is  wholly  objectionable  on  the  principle  upon 
which  alone  all  such  tests  rest;  and  it  either  should  be 
mnch  higher,  when  it  would  create  an  oligarchy — or  it 
should  he  much  lower,  when  it  would  cease  to  be  a 
qualification  at  all  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
mischief  of  a  low  qualification  is  not  to  be  denied  or  got 
over.  It  ereates  a  set  of  men  in  every  place,  limited  in 
number,  who  have  the  sole  possession  of  the  elective 
right,  and  who  are  thns  set  up  as  marks  singled  out  for 
the  arts  of  the  dealer  in  corruption.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  expect  that  any  legislatiye  measure  or  any 
judicial  severity  will  ever  apply  an  effectual  cure  to  this 
crying  evil.  As  long  as  the  place  of  representative  is 
an  oliject  of  all  men's  ambition,  many  wealthy  persons 
will  seek  it  by  means  of  bribery ;  and  their  zealous 
friends  will  bribe  where  themselves  might  be  disposed 
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to  reftise  an  honour  so  purchased.  As  long  as  the  means 
of  corruption  are  possessed,  and  are  thus  applied,  small 
constituencies  will  be  the  victims  of  the  temptations 
afforded  ;  and  the  only  real  remedy  is  greatly  extending 
the  number  of  voters,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  greatly 
increasing  the  size  of  the  electoral  districts  into  which 
the  country  is  divided.  If  we  retain  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  names  of  those  districts  ;  if  we  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  new  division  of  the  kingdom  for  political 
purposes  ;  if  our  old  local  associations  are  too  powerAiI 
to  suffer  the  outrage  of  such  changes — it  is  all  very  well, 
and  we  gratify  our  romantic  feelings  ;  but  then,  let  us 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  price  which  we  pay  for  this 
sentimental  indulgence ;  it  is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
most  corrupt  practices  by  which  a  fVee  people  can  be 
debased  and  degraded ;  and  the  spreading  of  an  immora- 
lity so  glaring,  that  the  lovers  of  liberty  itself  are  fain 
to  doubt  whether  popular  government  may  not  really  be 
bought  too  dear  at  such  a  cost  as  the  sacrifice  of  public 
virtue. 

It  deserves  to  be  fhrther  considered  by  those  who  are 
so  friendly  to  exclusion,  and  so  desirous  of  ^  walking  in 
the  old  paths,"  that  qualifications  are  an  invention  of 
after  times,  having  had  no  place  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  or  indeed  of  any  country  which 
early  in  the  feudal  history  adopted  the  system  of  general 
assemblies. 

Our  next  extract  may  tend  to  allay  the  alarms  of  those 
who  affect  to  see  only  anarchy  and  oonfrzsion  as  the  con- 
sequences of  any  important  extension  of  the  sufihige,  or 
of  universal  suffirage. 

What  then  is  the  advantage  of  a  legitimate  kind 
sought  for  in  a  qualification,—  and  honestly  sought  for, 
— not  for  the  purpose  of  individually  aiding  the  schemes 
of  the  other  orders,  but  of  fairly  working  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  govemment  f  It  is  confined  to  these  two 
particulars,  the  securing  a  better  choice  of  representa- 
tives, and  the  preventing  corruption.  The  former  con- 
sideration depends  upon  our  distrust  of  the  intelligenoe 
of  the  people  at  large  ;  the  latter  upon  our  distrust  of 
their  virtue  ;  and  boUi  upon  our  distrust  of  the  influence 
which  the  more  intelligent,  more  virtuous  classes  can 
exercise  over  the  inferior  members  of  society.  As  for 
the  pretence  that  confrxsion  or  riot  or  any  kind  of  dis- 
order, or  even  the  least  inconvenience  could  result  firom 
the  utmost  extension  of  the  franchise,  no  one  can  now 
affect  to  be  influenced  by  it.  The  representative  prin- 
ciple at  once  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  such  mis- 
chief, because  it  enables  us  to  subdivide  the  voters  in 
any  degree  required  by  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
Let  us  therefore  consider  the  only  real  advantages  as- 
cribed to  the  qualification,  a  good  choice  of  representa- 
tives, and  a  check  to  corruption. 

Some  reasoners  have  assumed  that  if  all  the  people . 
were  to  elect,  the  classes  who  are  without  any  property, 
being  the  most  numerous,  would  overpower  the  proprie- 
tary classes,  and  return  representatives  who  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  property,  throw  all  public  burdens 
upon  its  owners,  perhaps  decree  its  confiscation  and 
division.  This  assumes  first  a  grosser  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  thoughtlessness  than  can  well  be  supposed  in 
the  people  of  any  civilized  community,  who  must  know 
that  the  only  security  of  society,  and  the  best  security 
for  the  labourers  themselves,  arises  frrom  the  security  of 
proprietary  rights.  But  it  also  assumes  that  there  is  to 
be  a  union  of  the  working  classes  all  over  the  country  in 
order  to  return  this  majority.  Then  if  they  are  likely 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  indirectly  effecting  the 
confiscation  of  property,  why  do  they  not  now  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  it  directly  t  For  as- 
suredly they  possess  this  power  in  every  country,  and 
yet  in  none  is  there  any  more  alarm  fblt  respecting  such 
a  measure,  than  there  is  an  apprehension  of  the  horses 
in  the  country  combining  to  kick,  or  the  oxen  to  gore 
men  to  death.  —  Again,  the  argument  assumes  that  the 
other  orders  of  the  state  are  to  remain  passive  spectators 
of  the  measures  of  spoliation,  and  neither  to  exert  them-* 
selves  before  they  are  adopted,  nor  to  reject  them  after- 
wards when  they  are  presented  for  their  acceptance. —- 
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Lastly,  the  argament  aasumefl  that  wealth,  rank,  talents, 
leayaiog,  Tirtae,  are  te  haye  no  inllaenoe  whateter  in 
detennining  the  choice  of  the  common  people,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  so  inferior  in  all  these  qaalities,  and  who 
asBuvedly  are  so  in  some  of  them ;  whereas  many  persons 
hare  fears  of  a  totally  different  kind,  and  dreMl  their 
being  too  moch  under  the  sway  of  their  snperiors.  I 
well  remember,  when  I  said  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedfbrd 
that  his  zeal  for  Parliamentary  Reform  was  all  the  more 
cieditable  to  him  beoanse  it  was  so  disinterested,  he 
having  then  firar  eloee  seats  and  two  oHiers  which  were 
almost  seonrs :  '^  Net  so  Tory  disinteFested,"  was  his 
reply ;  ^  for  I  donbt  not  I  should  inilnenee  the  retnmof 
a  eensiderably  gvtater  number  of  members  if  the  snffhige 
was  uniTersai" —  which,  however,  he  did  not  altogether 
approve.  The  troth  is  that  the  alarms  of  those  who  ez- 
peot  a  new  set  of  men  to  be  chosen  were  the  whole 
people  instead  of  a  sixtli  part  of  them,  as  at  present, 
represented  in  Parliament,  are  founded  upon  a  profound 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  relations  in  which 
Ben  stand  to  each  other  in  every  social  system. 

A  Yolame^  announced  as  forthcoming  at  Christmas,  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  i^pUcation  of  the  principles  unfolded 
in  Lord  Brougham's  system*  to  the  several  oonstitutimis 
of  Qreat  Britain,  France,  America,  and  the  Netherlands. 

E$aay$  on  Nabural  Mit^g  oki^jf  Omiikology.  By 
Charles  Waterton,  £s^^  Author  of  '^Wanderings  in 
South  America."  Second  Series.  With  a  Continua- 
tion of  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author.  Fcap  Oc- 
tavo. Pp.  330.  With  Frontispiece.  London :  Long- 
man &  Co. 

The  benevolent  object  of  tills  publication  ought  to  dis- 
arm criticism,  although  it  gave  room  for  captious  re- 
mark. The  gatherbgs  are  published  as  a  voluntary  do- 
nation to  the  widow  of  the  author's  fidend,  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon.  After  the  lapse  of  yeass,  we  find  Mr.  Water* 
ton  as  eoeentric,  humorous,  kindly,  and  opinionative  as 
ever;  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  virtues  of  the  Wourali 
poison^  and  the  miracles  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  as  de- 
voted an  admirer  of  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was  edu- 
cated ;  and  as  humane  and  csotehety  aa  before.  What- 
ever we  m*y  think  of  the  liquefoetton  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius^  which,  while  m  Naples  in  1840,  Mr.  Water- 
ton  spent  eight  hours  in  watching  and  testing,  hydro- 
phobia is  so  frightful  a  malady,  tha^  whatever  eifers 
either  remedy  or  mitigation,  and  is  recommended  by  a 
tmatwortby  man,  ought  to  be  foirly  tried ;  and  we  hope 
that,  on  this  head,  Mr.  Waterton's  earnest  entreaties  for 
a  fair  trial  will  be  attended  to  by  medical  practitioners. 

This  work  commenoes  vrith  a  continuation  of  the  au- 
thor's autobiognphy,  replete  with  characteristio  traits, 
and  those  idiosyncsacies  of  which  Mr.  Waterton  has  a 
competent  share.  The  pomainder  of  the  volame  is  made 
up  of  sketches  of  natural  history,  and  particularly  of  or- 
nithology, by  one  enthusiastically  devoted  to  this  branch 
of  the  science.  The  autobiography  oontains  many  raoy 
passages,  and,  perhaps,  some  alloy  of  what  irreverent 
persons  might  call  twaddle.  But,  among  the  sketches, 
things  will  be  found  adapted  to  every  taste.  We  leave 
the  miracles  of  Prince  Hoheulohe  to  those  who  are  cu- 
rious in  sueh  matten ;  the  greater  mtraele  te  us  being 
the  eoadition  «f  mind  whioh  they  Indicate  in  their  be- 
lievers. 

Our  extracts  must  be  of  a  very  miecellaneous  kind. 
The  following  classical  passage  oocurs  in  a  description 
of  the  author's  recent  sojouzn  in  Rome. 

As  you  enter  Rome  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo  a  little 
on  your  right,  is  the  great  slaughter-house,  with  a  fine 
stream  of  water  running  through  it.  It  is  probably  in- 
ferior to  none  in  Italy  for  an  eirtensive  plan,  and  for  I 


judicious  arrangements.      Here  some  seven  or  ei^t 
hundred  pigs  are  killed  on  every  Friday  during  the 
winter  season.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  are  despatched.    About  thirty  of  these  larg« 
and  fat  black  pfgs  are  driven  into  a  commodious  pen, 
followed  by  three  or  four  men,  each  with  a  sharp  skewer 
in  his  hand,  bent  at  one  end,  in  otder  that  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage.    On  entering  the  pen  these  pe^ 
formers,  who  put  yon  vastly  in  mind  of  assassins,  nuike 
a  rush  at  the  hogs,  each  seiang  one  by  the  leg,  amid  a 
general  yell  of  horror  on  the  part  of  the  victims.  Whilst 
the  hog  and  the  man  are  struggling  on  the  ground,  the 
latter,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  pushes  hit  skewer 
betwixt  the  fore  leg  and  the  body,  quite  into  the  heart, 
and  there  gives  it  a  turn  or  two.    The  pig  can  liie  no 
more,  but  screams  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  expirH. 
This  process  is  continued  till  they  are  all  despatched, 
the  brutes  sometimes  rolling  over  the  butcfaen,  and 
sometimes  the  butchers  over  the  brutes,  with  a  yeUing 
enough  to  stun  one's  ears.  In  the  meantime,  thsseteiiH 
become  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  all  is  illeace  oaths 
death  of  the  last  pig.    A  cart  is  in  attendance  ;  the  car- 
casses are  lifted  into  it,  and  it  proceeds  throngfa  the 
street,  learing  one  or  more  dead  hogs  at  the  doors  of 
the  diflbrsnt  pork  abipe.    No  blood  appears  ontwirfly, 
nor  is  the  internal  hemorrhage  prejudieial  to  the  meat; 
for  Rome  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  flavour  of  her 
bacon,  or  in  the  soundness  of  her  hams. 

We  are  not  so  ultra-protestant  as  to  cavil  at  the  Ro- 
manist practice  of  statedly  blessing  domestic  aAimah, 
defended  by  Mr.  Waterton.  Like  naany  other  Romas 
Catholic  usages,  it  breathes  refined  humanity.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  can  feel  the  true  spirit 
of  Bums's  address  of  the  old  farmer,  on  New-year's  mom- 
ing,  to  his  ^  Auld  Mare,  Maggy,"  and  object  to  this. 
The  only  question  is.  Do  the  priests  make  gain  by  it  ^ 
are  the  benedictions  purchased  I 

I  had  long  looked  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  in  whkli 
the  Roman  beasts  of  burden  receive  a  public  benedic- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  this 
annual  ceremony  by  many  a  thoughtless  and  censorioos 
traveller,  I  had  figured  in  my  own  mind  a  eeremoay 
holy  in  itself,  and  of  no  small  importance  to  the  people 
at  large.  "  Benedicite,  omnes  bestiie  et  peeora,DoiniBe  f 
I  conceived  that  the  blessing  would  ensure  to  these  po<ff 
dumb  animals  a  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  nia 
than  they  might  otherwise  receive  ;  and  the  calling  apoo 
our  kind  Creator  to  give  his  benediction  to  a  horn, 
which,  by  one  fUse  step,  or  an  unruly  movement,  ni|ht 
endanger  the  life  of  its  rider,  appeared  to  me  an  set  re- 
plete vrith  Christian  prudence.  I  recalled  to  my  Bind 
the  incessant  and  horrible  curees  which  our  village 
urchins  vent  against  their  hauling  horses  on  the  baob 
of  the  Bamsley  canal.  This  aqueous  line  of  eemmeiee 
passes  close  by  my  porter's  lodges ;  and  as  the  first  leek 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  them,  the  horrid  din  of 
curses  commences  there,  and  is  kept  up  by  these  yoosf 
devils  incarnate  from  week  to  week  (Sundays  not  ex- 
cepted) with  the  most  perfoct  impunity. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  beasts  of  dranght 
and  burden  were  to  receive  a  benediction  f^om  the  hand 
of  a  priest  at  the  door  of  St  Anthony's  church.  Tbem 
shone  brightly,  and  the  scene  was  truly  exhilarating. 
Every  horse,  and  mule,  and  ass,  was  decked  out  in  spies- 
did  colours,  and  in  trappings  corresponding  with  the 
means  of  their  ovniers,  whose  fo<»s  bespoke  the  joy  of 
their  hearts,  and  whose  orderly  conduct,  at  once  pro- 
claimed the  religious  feeling  whieli  had  brought  tbem  te 
the  place.  When  the  animals  had  received  tt»  !>«** 
diction,  they  passed  onwards  with  their  masters,  to  make 
room  for  those  behind  them  ;  and  this  vras  the  ordo*  n 
the  day,  until  the  last  blessing  upon  tiie  last  aninv 
brought  the  exhibition  to  a  close. 

As  this  scene  of  primeval  piety  was  going  on,  an  B»r 
lish  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acqn&iutaaee, 
and  who  was  standing  by  my  side,  remarked  that  he  wis 
tired  with  looking  at  such  a  scene  of  superstfttons  follT. 
« If  it  be  folly,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  his  reuurk,  *» 
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gire  ft  bleflaing  to  mi  animal  in  •&»  sfaiqM,  it  is  eertaanly 
fellj  to  prmoBnoe  a  benedietion  npon  an  animal  nnder 
another.  And  still  we  all  do  this  in  England,  and  in 
oTery  other  ChriBtian  eonntry.  Where  ia  tlie  well- 
regulated  funily  whieh,  on  sitting  down  to  a  l«g  of 
boiled  mutton  and  ea^r  sanee,  does  not  beg  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  npon  it,  through  Uie  mouth  of  the 
zBUter  of  the  house,  or  by  the  ministry  of  a  elergjman, 
if  present  1  *  Benedicite,  omnia  opera  Domini,  Domi- 
no 1'  Who  ever  thinks  or  cutting  np  a  young  roasting- 
pig,  immersed  in  delieioaa  grayy,  and  hot  from  the 
kitchen,  without  asking  a  blesang  on  it  t— <^  Blass  u,  0 
Loid,  and  thew  thy  gifti  1' " 

We  had  an  idaa  that  the  Neapolitan  goToniment  had 
inlerdioted  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  St.  JanuariuB ;  that  OTon  Popish  Chris- 
tendom waa  become  too  old  ibr  it.  But  this  must  either 
hifo  btea  »  niataka^  or  also  tiM  miracle  has  been  ra- 
Tifed  with  greater  icUa  than  oTor.  Of  the  following 
manrellous  relation,  we  have  only  to  say  that  our  belief 
ia  Mr.  Wat^rton's  entire  good  fiuth  is  implicit. 

OtttheldihofSepteabar,in  the  year  1640,  aeoom- 
Haied  by  aiy  two  8istwa-in-law,  Miss  ildmonstone  aad 
Miss  Helen  Edmonstone,  and  my  little  boy,  we  arrived 
at  the  cathedral,  and  entered  it  just  as  the  great  clock 
was  striking  a  quarter  past  eight  of  the  morning. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Father  Soreatino,  of  the  So- 
eiety  of  Jesna,  aad  through  that  of  the  leaned  Abb^ 
Bianehi,  w»  were  shown  hito  moat  adTaatageous  i^aces. 

A  short  time  before  the  phial  which  contains  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  was  taken  out  of  the  chapel  de- 
dicated to  him,  in  order  to  be  placed  upon  the  high  altar 
in  the  cathedral,  all  the  people  joined  in  repeating  the 
litany  of  tha  blessed  Virgin,  aad  in  redtang  aloud  seTa* 
til  other  prayeia.  When  these  were  finished,  the  silTor 
boat  of  the  saint  was  taken  firom  tha  chapel  in  solemn 
and  imposing  procession,  and  was  put  upon  the  high 
altar.  High  mass  was  then  performed,  w:fail8t  the  entire 
cathedral  waa  densely  filled  with  people.  At  the  ter- 
mination af  high  mass,  the  phial  oontaining  tha  blood 
was  carried  by  one  of  the  eanona  into  tha  body  of  tha 
cathedral,  in  order  that  every  person  present  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  in^cting  the  blood  and  of  kissing  the 
phial,  should  he  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  There  were  two 
phials,  a  large  one  containing  the  blood  as  it  had  flowed 
ftom  the  wonads  of  the  martyr  at  his  ezeeution,  and  a 
smaller  one  ceataining  his  blood  mixed  with  sand,  just 
as  it  had  been  taken  from  the  ground  on  which  it  nad 
fallen.  These  two  phials  were  enclosed  in  a  very  strong 
and  beautifully  ornamented  case  of  silver  and  glass.  I 
kissed  this  oaae,  and  had  a  most  satisfkotory  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  blood  in  its  solid  atate.  Thousands 
of  people,ia  all  ranks  of  life,  from  the  prince  to  tha 
beggar,  had  the  same  opportunity  with  myself  of  wit- 
aessing  tha  blood  in  its  solid  state  ;  and  the  canon  who 
held  the  case  as  I  was  looking  most  intently  at  it,  turned 
it  over  and  over  many  times,  to  prove  to  us  that  the 
blood  was  not  liquid ;  and  as  he  did  this,  he  only  touched 
the  case  with  the  extremities  of  his  fingers. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  above,  that  so  soon  aa  high 
inass  had  terminated,  a  number  of  females  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  sanctuary.  This  was  a  kind  of  heredi- 
tary right,  claimed  and  possessed  by  their  fiunilies  time 
ont  of  mind,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  that  of 
St.  Januarins.  These  privileged  women  recited  aloud 
the  Litany  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  and  they  sent  up  other 
fervent  prayers  to  Heaven,  accompanied  with  the  most 
extraordinary  gesticulations  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceiTed.  Strangers  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Italian  lancnage,  and  who  do  not  enter  into  the  fervour 
occasioned  by  a  scene  like  this,  have  sometimes  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  these  females  are  actually  abusing 
the  saint  for  not  allowing  his  blood  to  liquefy  so  soon  as 
they  could  vnsh.  But  this  is  a  false  surmise  on  their 
part.  I  was  close  to  the  females  at  the  time  that  they 
were  praying  most  fervently,  and  I  heard  neither  threat 
nor  abuse  ;  all  appeared  excessiT^  derotional  ferrcmr  oi^ 
their  parte. 


At  one  o'clock,  km.  by  my  watch,  nf  symptoms  what* 
evor  of  a  change  in  the  blood  had  occurred.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  people  had  already  left  tha  cathedral,  so  thai 
I  found  the  temperature  of  the  place  considerably 
lowered. 

Precisely  at  a  quarter  before  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
blood  suddenly  and  entirely  liquefied.  The  canon  who 
held  the  case  passed  close  by  me,  aad  aflbrded  me  a 
most  fkvonrable  opportunity  of  accompanving  him  eloea 
up  to  the  high  altar,  where  I  kissed  the  phial,  and 
joined  my  humble  prayers  to  thoee  of  the  multitude  wha 
were  blessing  and  praisfaig  Ahnig^y  Ood  for  this  signal 
mark  of  his  fkvour  in  the  stupendous  miracle  which  had 
just  taken  place. 

I  kissed  the  phial  again  an  hour  after  this,  and  again 
at  the  expiration  of  another  hour,  and  so  on,  i»i^iri!ig  in 
all  five  times,  an  hour  always  intervening  betwixt  each 
devotional  salutation.  By  means  of  these  repeated  in- 
spections of  the  blood,  I  saw  that  it  remained  in  ita 
liquid  state  without  any  apparent  tendency  to  oongel»- 
tion,  although  the  temperature  of  the  cathedial  had 
abated  much  by  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  hour 
I  kissed  the  phial  fbr  the  last  tfane  that  day.  I  had  been 
in  the  cathedral  fbr  more  than  eight  hours  without  once 
leaving  it ;  aad  I  had  watched  with  intense  interest 
every  thing  that  had  taken  place  on  the  occasion.  This 
was  on  the  l§th  of  September ;  and  on  the  2Sd  of  the 
same  month  I  visited  the  eathedral  again,  betwixt  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  just  after  high  mass 
had  been  perfbrmed  at  the  altar  in  Hbe  diapel  of  St 
Januarins.  I  examined  the  blood  most  minutely ;  it 
formed  one  solid  lump,  and  was  quite  immovable,  as 
the  canon  turned  the  reliquary  up  and  dovm  and  sidevrays 
before  my  fiaoe.  There  was  no  fisTour  shown.  The 
poorest  man  in  the  cathedral  had  an  equal  opportunity  fk 
approaching  the  relic,  and  of  inspecting  it^with  the 
Queen  Dowager  herself,  who  was  there.  The  blood 
liquefied  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  and  I  ex- 
amined it  repeatedly  in  its  liquid  state  with  the  same 
attention  which  I  had  shown  to  it  ia  the  afternoon  of 
the  19tb. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  oourse  of  my  lifb  has  struck  me 
so  forcibly  as  this  occurrence.  Every  thing  else  in  the 
shape  of  adventures  now  appears  to  me  to  be  trivial  and 
of  no  amount.  I  hare  Bta;fee,  fai  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  my  firm  convieii<Hi  that  the  liquelhetion  of 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarins  is  miraculous  beyond  the  sh^ 
dow  of  a  doubt.  Were  I  to  conceal  this  my  conviction  froni 
the  public  eye,  I  should  question  the  soundness  of  both 
my  head  and  heart,  and  charge  my  pen  with  arrant 
cowardice. 

The  work  contains  many  separate  sketches ;  as.  The 
Combat  between  Two  Hares;  The  Swan;  The  Wren,  Tha 
Hedge^parrow,  and  The  Robin ;  and  The  Projected 
Banishment  of  the  Rooks  from  Scotland,  which  form 
doHg^itfhl  reading  fbr  young  persons.  Our  closing  ex- 
tract must,  however,  be  of  a  more  serious  kind :  it  ia 
one  which  does  honour  to  our  author's  heart 

Ornithology,  when  divested  of  hard  names  and  a  crab- 
bed system,  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  study.  Formerly, 
there  were  abundant  opportunities  of  enjoying  this  fha* 
cinating  pursuit  en  the  oonunea  lands  which  our  provi- 
dent ancestors  had  set  apart  for  tiie  use  of  the  public  ia 
every  town  and  village  of  England.  As  these  common 
lands,  by  a  most  ill'judged  policy,  became  private  pro- 
perty, the  field  naturalist  was  robbed  of  his  rights  vrith 
the  rest  ef  hts  feUow^ewflBmen.  If  the  present  rage  fbr 
endosares  shall  eentiaue  to  reecive  the  eounteaance  ef 
our  Parliament,  we  may  soon  bid  adieu  fbr  ever  to  the 
valuable  privileges)  which  the  waate  lands  of  England 
have  hitherto  aflorded  to  the  public. 

In  my  own  immediate  Beighbourhood  there  still  re- 
mains a  spacious  eemrnon  fbr  the  pabKc  good.  It  la 
beautifhl  in  nature's  wildest  charms.  On  the  lower  part 
of  it  there  is  a  noble  extent  of  gorse  or  whins,  not "  un- 
profitably  gay"  to  the  ardent  naturalist ;  for  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  come  hither  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  many 
spedes  of  British  birds,  some  ef  which  are  not  to  pa 
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found  in  the  encloBed  lands  of  the  neighbonrhood.  As 
there  is  now  a  plan  on  foot  to  procure  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  enclosure  of  this  sweet  common,  I  hare 
caused  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  distributed  gratis,  a  few 
observations  to  put  the  public  on  theiif  gnaard.  The  good 
people  of  Wakefield  hare  expnaaed  themMLyea  highly 
satisfied  with  my  feeble  attempt  to  aerre  their  oanae. 

Ab  natural  history  is  too  much  interested  not  to  put 
her  veto  to  the  proposed  enclosure,  I  make  bold  to  offer 
to  the  public  at  large  my  recent  little  publication,  -with 
a  faint  hope  that  it  may  operate  in  some  degree  to  re- 
tard the  enclosnre  <>f  the  few  oommons  whioh  still  remain 
to  na.  Every  enclosure  of  auoh  lands  is  a  aerioos  loaa  to 
the  field  naturalist,  who  has  no  land  of  his  own  whereon 
to  oorreot  the  errors  which  he  will  unavoidably  imbibe 
in  his  researches  for  information  within  the  precincts  of 
his  own  closet. 

^  HKATR  OOMIIO!!. 

^  Wakefield,-*onee  Merry  Wakefield  I— why  art  then 
80  no  longer !  What  envioua  hand  hath  smote  thee, 
and  changed  thy  garland  of  roses  into  one  of  rue  and 
wormwood  1  Formerly  thy  fair  face  must  have  beamed 
with  many  smiles  ;  fbr  thou  wert  known  thronghont  the 
land,  by  tiie  name  of  ^  Merry  Wakefield.' 

"  And  very  meiry  must  have  been  thy  days  :  for  thy 
merchants  were  prosperous,  thy  people  happy,  and  thy 
prison  empty  ;  ay,  ao  empty^  that  time  waa  when  not 
the  single  captive  conld  be  found  within  its  walls.  There 
waa  Westgate  Common  open  to  thy  people  and  to  all 
the  world  besides,  and  the  Outwood  too :  and  here  it 
waa  that  thy  merry  sons  and  daughters  oame  to  dance, 
and  sing,  and  to  drive  dull  cai«  away.  But  theae  once- 
famed  rural  haunta  for  mirth  and  glee  are  now  no  longer 
thine  :  the  iron  hand  of  private  interest  fell  heavy  on 
them  ;  and  they  were  lost  to  thee  for  ever.  Oh,  how 
cruel  and  unjust  it  was,  to  sever  from  thee  those  de- 
lightf\il  walks  which  the  foresight  and  good  senae  of  our 
ancestors  had  apportioned  for  .thy  welfare  and  left  at 
thy  command ! 

**  All,  all  is  now  changed  for  the  worse  :  and  sad  and 
sorrowful  have  the  scenes  become,  which  were  once  ao 
bright  and  joyoua :  and  woful  ia  the  appeanmce  of  the 
avenuea  which  lead  to  once  Merry  Wakefield. 

^  On  one  of  them  there  frowns  a  Bastile  so  huge  and 
terrible,  and  ao  appalling  with  aolitary  cella,  tliatin 
viewing  it  the  soul  of  man  recoils  within  him,  and  he 
begins  to  doubt  if  he  is  in  a  Christian  country.  Things 
were  not  ao  in  the  gone-by  days  of  once  Merry  Wake- 
field. 

**  On  another  ia  seen  a  widely  apreading  structure, 
peopled  by  those  whom  aorrow,  and  misfortune,  and 
want,  and  wretchedness,  have  deprived  of  the  choicest 
gift  of  Heaven  to  man.  We  read  in  their  countenances 
tiie  mournful  history  of  their  sad  destiny,  and  we  fancy 
that  we  can  hear  them  aay,  '  Yon  would  have  eeen  no 
aighta  ao  sorrowful  as  these  in  the  gone-by  days  of  once 
Merry  Wakefield.' 

''On  a  third  avenue  we  behold  unaightly  piles  of 
buildings^ — ^granaries  high  and  apacioua, — but  the  work- 
ings of  whioh  are  diametrically  the  reverse  of  thoae 
erected  by  benevolent  Joaeph  in  ancient  £^pt.  And 
in  paaaing  over  Calder'a  Bridge,  wo  aee  a  gem  of  olden 
architeotore,  now  mouldering  into  dust,  •  unheeded  and 
untenanted,  and  with  its  windowa  broken.  'Tis  said  to 
have  been  endowed  for  mass,  for  the  souls  of  the  slain, 
at  the  great  battle  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  years 
ago  it  served  as  a  eounting-bouse  ;  but  probably  the 
pressure  of  the  times  drove  the  buyers  and  aellera  from 
ita  polluted  walls,  which  were  kept  ao  pure  and  bright 
in  the  gone-by  days  of  onoe  Merry  Wakefield. 

**  Wakefield,— once  Merry  Wakefield  !— these  sad  in- 
novations too  plainly  tell  us  that  all  is  not  right  within 
thee.  But  thy  enp  of  aorrow  ia  not  yet  flUed  up  ;  ano- 
ther bereavement  atill  awaita  thee,  and  it  will  be  a  final 
blow  to  the  few  remaining  meal  aports  which  are  now 
within  thy  reach.  Heath  Common  is  to  be  enclosed  I 
Then  adieu,  a  long  and  last  adieu,  to  thy  delightfhl 
walks  and  rides,  and  manly  games,  on  the  ever-enchant- 
ing wilds  of  Heath  Common  ;  thy  noreatrieted,  undis- 
turbed eojouin,  time  out  of  mind.     And  when  the  fatal 


day  of  its  encbsure  shall  have  dawned  upon  tbeeiuy, 
once  Merry  Wakefield,  say,  what  is  to  become  of  t^j 
fifteen  thousand  people^  who  will  not  have  a  yard  of 
public  land  remaining,  whereon  to  recover  that  health 
of  frame,  and  vigour  of  the  mind  ao  apt  to  be  enfeebled 
when  debuied  from  the  advantage  of  rural  air  sad  pis- 
time! 

MedaU  of  Creation ;  or,  Firtt  Ltnoiu  x%  (?«rfof?y,  fl«<J » 
the  ttudy  of  Organic  BemalrM,    WUk  nummm  U?m- 
trationi.      By  Gideon  Algernon    Mantell,  LLD., 
F.R.S.    Author  of  the  Wonders  of  Geology,  &e^  in 
2  Tols.  fcp.  8to.  pp.  1016.    London;  Henry  6.  Btta. 
The  quaint  title  of  Medalt  of  OeoHoa,  as  applied  io 
fossil  remains,  is  apt  and  significant.    The  book,  whid 
is  a  kind  of  grammar  of  the  acienee  of  Geologj,  ift  n- 
markable  fbr  clear  arrangement,  and  for  the  qaantity  of 
exact  information  which  it  comprehends.    Dr.  Ha&tdl 
proposed  to  himaelf  a  threefold  object.     In  tbe  Sm 
place,  to  present  auch  an  epitome  of  PaUeontologyjOr 
the  acienee  which  treata  of  the  fosail  remains  of  tb 
ancient  inhabitanta  of  the  i^obe,  as  shall  enable  the  in- 
telligent reader  fhlly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
principal  discoveries  in  modem  geology,  and  tbe  method 
of  inveatigating  natural  phenomena,  by  which  such  hii^j 
intereating  and  unexpected  resnUs  kaTe  been  obtaiaed. 
Secondly,  to  aasist  the  ooUeetor  in  his  Dsaiahfer  oiguK 
remains — direct  attention  to  those  objeota  which  poe- 
sess  the  highest  interest,  and  are  especially  deserriog  of 
accurate  examination — instruct  him  in  the  art  of  devel- 
oping and  preserving  the  specimens  he  aay  diacoTtt; 
and  point  out  the  means  to  be  pnnnud,  for  aacertvoin 
their  nature,  and  their  relation  to  existing  aniiBab  or 
plants.    Thirdly,  to  place  befbre  the  student  a  fimiliir 
exposition  of  the  elementary  principles  of  PaUeontolog7> 
baaed  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  stmetnre  and  limctioBS 
of  vegetable  and  animal  organizaticm;  excite  in  bis  oiiad 
a  desire  for  farther  information,  and  prepare  him  fer 
the  perusal  and  study  of  works  of  a  frur  higher  order  thu 
theae  unpretending  volumes ;  and  point  out  the  aouoat 
from  which  the  required  instruction  may  be  derived. 

These  aie  large  conditions;  but  we  venture  to  thiek 
that  Dr.  Mantell  has  oompletely  fulfilled  them.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  our  power  to  furnish  any  adequate  proflf 
from  the  work  itself  of  how  satisfactorily  his  design  litf 
been  accomplished.  In  lieu  of  this,  we  select  two  d^ 
taohed  passagea  which  will  be  of  interest  to  ge&enl 
readers  from  the  apecifio  information,  they  convey. 

Itutruetions  for  the  Mierotcopieal  EMmMHn  ^ 
Chalk,  and  other  Limeetones^  Flint,  j^c— Tbe  foUo*- 
ing  method  is  that  recommended  by  M.  Ehreobeis. 
Place  a  drop  of  water  upon  a  plate  of  thin  gliss,  id 
put  into  it  as  much  scraped  chalk  as  will  corer  tbe 
fine  point  of  a  knife,  spreading  it  out,  and  lesviif 
it  to  rest  a  few  aeoonds;  then  withdraw  tbe  iiatf 
particles  which  are  suq^nded  in  the  water,*  together 
with  most  of  the  liquid,  and  let  the  remainder  becooe 
perfectly  dry.  Cover  this  dried  spot  of  chalk  will 
Canada  balsam,  (the  turpentme  KitAhtCM  halUamea,)^ 
hold  the  plate  of  glass  over  the  flame  of  alanp,  usni 
the  balsam  becomea  slightly  fluid,  withent  froth  or  t^ 
bubbles;  it  should  be  maintained  in  thia  position  (tv 
glass  being  kept  as  hot  as  the  flnger  will  bear)  foT%^ 
minutes,  until  the  balsam  is  found  to  have  thorao^ 
permeated  the  substance  to  be  examined.  It  is  ftm- 
able  to  place  a  piece  of  very  thin  glass  upon  the  bahani 
and  gently  press  it  down,  and  allow  it  to  renao- 
(Glass  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Dniei 
Jermyn-street,  St.  James's,  London.  Tbe  thinnest  m 
1-lOOth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  3s.  6d.  per  onnce ;  w 
thicker  kind  is  l-80th  of  an  inch,  and  is  cheaper.)  Tw 
best  flatted  crown-glass  should  be  naed  for  placiag  tw 
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chalk  or  other  objects  on.  It  is  eonvenient  to  ha^e  the 
slips  of  glass  of  one  size,  or  the  speeimens  wQl  require 
different  boxes  for  their  reception  ;  three  inches  hf  one 
inch,  is  that  usually  employed.  These  objects  require 
to  be  Tiewed  wlA  a  power  magnifying  three  hundred 
tines  hnear,  that  is,  in  diameter;  and  if  the  process  has 
been  properly  oonducted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chalk 
is  chiefly  composed  of  well-preserred  ozcanisms.  In 
these  preparations  all  the  cells  of  the  rolythalamia 
appear  at  first  black,  with  a  white  central  spot,  which  is 
caused  by  the  air  contained  in  those  cavities,  for  air- 
bubbles  always  appear  under  water  as  black  annular 
bodies;  bat,  by  decrees,  the  balsam  penetrates  into  all 
the  single  cells,  the  black  rings  of  the  air  Tesides  dis- 
appear, and  the  structure  of  the  originals  is  beautifhlly 
displayed.  Caloareous  Sanddone  and  Mari^  may  be 
examined  by  the  same  process. 

On  (MUaiing  Foml  ComUi^Few  instructions  are 
roqaimd  fn  the  oollection  of  fossil  zoophytes,  for  as  the 
most  important  characters  of  the  sereial  kinds  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  preyious  descriptions,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  select  illustratire  speeimens  for  his  cabinet. 
The  minute  oorahi,  &c.,  of  the  ohalk,  and  other  lime- 
stones, are  to  be  obtained  by  the  same  process  as  that 
directed  fox  the  iafiisona^  or  animsloulites.  The  large 
examples  sliould  be  left  attached  to  a  piece  of  chalk, 
when  practicable,  and  the  surrounding  stone  remoTed 
with  a  knife  or  graver,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  of  the 
foasil  as  may  be  required  for  the  diq[>]ay  of  its  characters, 
without  loeaeBing  its  attachment  to  the  block.  When 
the  iuTesting  ch^  is  very  lurdy  frequently  pencilling 
the  specimen  with  yinegar,  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
will  soften  the  stone,  and  render  its  remoTal  easy,  by 
means  of  a  soft  brush:  when  acid  is  employed,  the  speci- 
men must  afterwards  be  well  rinsed  in  cold  water.  * 

The  Life  of  Sir  Hugh  Pdttiaer,  Bart,,  Admirai  of  the 
White,  and  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  By 
Kobert  H.  Hunt.  Syo.  pp.  479,  with  portrait.  Lon- 
don :  Chapman  &  HaU. 

This  is  arowedly  the  work  of  an  advocate.  Though 
the  Memoirs  of  PiJliser  may  well  deserve  a  place  among 
those  of  British  naval  commanders,  this  is  but  a  secon- 
dary object  in  compiling  the  present  biography.  It  is 
written  to  clear  his  memory  from  the  aspersions  which, 
it  is  alleged,  are  cast  upon  it  in  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Keppel's  Life  of  Viscount  Keppel.  The  matters 
in  dispute,  between  Keppel  and  Palliser,  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  easily  explicable,  even  when  passing ; 
and  they  cannot  now,  we  apprehend,  ever  be  satisfkc- 
torily  cleared  up.  Truth,  as  in  most  cases,  may  lie 
between ;  but  Keppel  had  the  good  fortune,  perhaps  as 
mach  from  the  suavity  of  his  manners  and  his  connexions, 
as  from  his  publio  merits,  to  enjoy  popular  favour  and 
the  affection  of  his  personal  friends  in  that  enthusiastic 
degree  which  sometimes  warps  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  a  man's  conduct.  Besides,  the  ii^ustice  to  Keppel,  of 
which  Palliser  was  accused,  falls  under  that  category  of 
mean  unmanly  vices,  for  which  English  generosity  and 
lore  of  fiiir  play  have  no  toleration.  This  much  pre- 
mised, we  leave  the  controversy  to  the  dispassionate 
jadgmeut  of  the  reader,  frankly  confessing  our  bias  to- 
wards Keppel. 

From  the  work,  we  learn  thai  Palliser  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  Yorkshire; 
the  eldest  son  of  which,  after  nearly  squandering  the 
patrimonial  estate,  settled  in  Ireland,  where  he  lived  to 
s  great  age,  and  acquired  considerable  property,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  the  Admiral.    Another 

*  It  naay  be  -well  to  caution  the  collector  a^inst  emj^loying 
mlphoric  acid  (commonly  called  oil  of  viiriol)  for  this  pur- 
POie*  for  a  white  inioluble  deposit  (sulphate  of  lime)  will 
»Qi  be  formed  on  the  specimen,  and  its  appearance  irremedi- 
»Wy  injured. 


Uncle,  bred  to  Hie  church,  also  settled  in  Ireland,  where 
he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Palli- 
ser*s  father  and  two  younger  brothers,  entered  the  army, 
and  were  distinguished  in  the  German  wars.  The 
Admiral  lost  both  his  parents  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
at  eleven  entered  the  navy,  under  the  protection  of  a 
relative  of  his  mother.  His  early  career  ma  attended 
by  those  hardships  and  privations  to  which  every  young 
midshipman  was  then  exposed;  but  this  stem  discipline 
may  have  had  some  anspicious  inilnenoe  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Us  professiottal  character.  Though  Palliser  may 
have  been  indebted  to  party  jealousy  for  some  steps  in 
his  advancement,  there  is  no  question  that  his  successful 
career  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  professional  merits 
and  services.  It  is  an  inteKesting  trait  in  his  history, 
that  lie  had  the  sagacity  early  to  discover  the  great 
talents  and  remarkable  character  of  Cook,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished circumnavigator  was  only  a  common  seaman 
in  his  ship.    The  passage  affords  us  an  apt  extract : — 

Shortly  after  Captain  Palliser  had  taken  command  of 
the  Eagle,  a  young  sailor,  who  had  volunteered  ftt>m  a 
merchaiit-ship  in  the  Thames  to  try  his  fhture  fortune  in 
the  royal  navy,  attracted  his  notice.  A  cert»bi  reserve 
and  steadiness  of  demeanour,  differing  fimm  the  usual 
heedless  bearing  of  the  fbremast-man,  but  united  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  active  and  diligent  able  seaman, 
marked  him  as  being  naturally  superior  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  then  fbund.  His  knowledge  of  the 
scientific,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  navigation, 
was  soon  ascertained  by  his  captain,  and  every  encourage- 
ment which  lay  in  his  power  was  immediately  afforded 
him.  This  seaman  was  James  Cook,  afterwards  the 
enterprising  circumnavigator,  and  celebrated  Captain 
Cook. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  a  voyage  or  two  made 
in  the  capacity  of  mate,  O>ok  had  been  but  a  common 
sailor,  mostly  employed  in  the  coasting  trade;  and  the 
acquirements  he  possessed  were  entirely  the  result  of  his 
own  unaided  industry. 

Befbre  the  Eagle  went  to  sea,  Captain  Palliser  received 
a  letter  firom  the  member  for  Scarborough,  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston,  intimating  that  several  of  his  neighbours  had  soli- 
cited him  to  write  in  fhvour  of  a  person  named  Cook,  on 
board  his  ship;  they  liad  been  injfonned  that  the  captain 
had  token  notice  of  him,  and  they  were  desurous  of  ascer- 
toining  in  what  manner  his  promotion  could  be  for- 
warded. Captoin  Palliser,  in  reply,  and  in  justice  to  the 
ability  which  he  had  ascertained  tiie  young  seaman  to 
be  possessed  of,  acquainted  Mr.  Osbaldeston  that  a 
master^s  appointment  might  be  procured,  which  would 
raise  Cook  to  a  situation  he  was  qualified  to  fill  with 
credit.  This  first  acquaintance,  originating  under  cir- 
cumstances where  disparity  of  rank  raised  such  a  barrier 
between  them,  resulted  in  the  commander's  steady  fHend- 
ship  for  that  distinguished  seaman,  whose  fortunes  were 
ever  after  anxiously  promoted  by  him,  Cook's  earliest 
and  constant  patron;  and  to  whose  discrimination  of  the 
merit  that  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  remained  in 
obscurity,  England  is  indebted  fbr  one  of  her  boldest  and 
most  adventurous  navigators,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
maritime  discoverers  of  any  age. 

An  Enoydop<9dia  of  Domeatio  Economy  ;  cmprinng 
sttcA  fi^^  Of  are  matt  immediateljf  oonneeted  with 
Housekeeping.     By  Thoma«  Webster,  F.6.S.,  &c, 
assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes.   Octavo.   Pp.  1283. 
Withnearly  1000  Wood-cuts.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 
This  £no^opttdia»  oc  Code  of  Domestic  Economy,  in 
its  contents  is  equal  to  a  doaen  volumes,  and  in  the  va- 
riety of  its  subjects  to  twice  that  number.    The  consoli- 
dation of  the  exhaustless  amount  of  information  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy,  was,  as  is  stoted  in  the 
preface  to  this  work,  a  favourite  project  with  the  late 
Mr.  Longman,  though  it  is  only  now,  after  ten  years  of 
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jjfnpanMmp  tliat  Um  SiifljolQp«4i«i  ftppeui  from  the  p^n 
of  Mr.  Webster,  asflisted^  in  some  departments,  by  Mrs. 
Parkes.  Tho  proTloofl  professional  pursuits  of  this  gear 
tleman  must  haTe  giren  him  taste  and  aptitude  for  the 
elaborate  work  which  he  has  now  oompleted  with  caie 
and  accuracy,  and  with  as  much  of  neyelty  as  the  nature 

«f  the  undertaking  admits. ^The  work  is  so  compre- 

hensiTo  in  design,  that  we  cannot  CTen  enumerate  all  its 
leading  features.  The  cons^ction  of  piirate  dwellings, 
^ether  with  the  details  of  choice  of  situationy  warmings 
Tentilating,  lighting  &Q.  Aa^  forms  of  itself  an  ample 
treatise  on  domestic  architecture.  Next,  we  hare  a  trea- 
tise on  furniture  and  fiimishing,  which  enters  into  the 
moat  minute  details.  The  next  dirision,  to  which  Mrs. 
Parkes  has  in  part  contributed*  treats  of  household  ma- 
nagement, and  the  duties  of  serrants.  This  is  followed 
by  a  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  all  substances  used  as 
Ibod,  which  is  oompleted  in  another  part  of  the  work  by 
directions  for  its  preparation,  or,  in  other  words,  a  com- 
pendious system  of  cookery.  All  sorts  of  beyerages  find 
their  place,  and  also  brewing,  baking,  presenring,  the 
dairy,  &o.,  &c.  Clothing,  with  the  nature  of  the  Tarions 
textures  employed  for  dress  and  ftimiture,  is  fiiUy  dis- 
enssed,  with  the  arts  of  the  tailor,  mantna-maker,  mil- 
liner, &c.  The  preserration  of  health,  and  the  care  of 
infants  and  inyalids,  form  valuable  sections  of  the  work. 
But  it  contains  more  or  less  of  every  thing  bearing  any 
elation  to  the  necessities*  comforts,  and  elegancies  of 
daily  life.  From  the  inmate  of  the  ducal  hall,  to  the 
European  squatter  in  the  Australian  bush,  readers  have 
only  to  consult  the  index  in  order  to  find  much  of  the 
counsel  and  direction  needful  in  their  respectiye  house- 
liold  eiroamstancesL 

The  Bioffraphieal  DtOionarp  qf  ths  SoMy  for  the  D^- 
fimom  of  Vm/ul  KmnpUd^e.  YoLir.  Part  I,pp.420. 
London:  I^ongmaa  &  Go. 

This  part  commences  with  the  Memoir  of  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns,  a  lawyer  and  eminent  political  character  of  the 
time  of  the  GomBMnwealth  and  of  the  reign  ef  Charles 
II }  and,  as  we  ptesume,  tadndes  erery  sncceednig  bio- 
graphy to  the  dose  of  the  letter  A.  Among  the  more 
extended  biographies  are  those  of  Augustus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  Boman  Emperors,  which  form  brilliant 
portions  of  the  Roman  history.  In  this  part  tiiere  is 
rather  a  paneity  of  EngUsk  names.  Among  those  which 
do  appear  Is  that  of  Augustus  Frederick,  late  Duke  of 
Sussex.  The  names  Augustus  and  Augustine,  which 
occur  in  this  volume,  are  rather  fhdtfnl  of  men  of  note, 
princes  and  saints. 

idinhurgk  Cdfnnet  Library, — Itnited  States  of  America, 
Vol.  III. — Travels  of  Marco  Polo,greatly  amended  and 
enlarged.  By  Hugh  Murray:  forming  Vol.  XXXVIII. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  Edinburgh :  Oliver 
&  Boyd. 

It  is  not  without  a  very  natural  feeling  of  ngret  we 
leam  that  a  series  of  works  is  terminated,  which,  during 
»  dosen  years,  luui  appeared  at  intervals  upon  our  table, 
and  never  without  solid  claims  to  attention  and  appro- 
bation. The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  projected  with 
great  sagacity,  has  been  conducted  with  mere  uniform 
steadiness,  ability*  and  snceess,  than  any  series  of  the 
kittd  extending  over  so  long  a  period  thai  we  can  re- 
mnnber.  On  it  have  been  engaged  much  of  the  living 
literary  talent  of  Scotland,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared, 
either  by  tiM  writers  or  publishers*  to  entitle  every  sep*- 
rM*wari(ta.tlMn#Ma«d  plnceof  »atand«d,    flndi 


theee  volumes  muit  long  rtmain.  Sadi  has  tnaisd  in 
the  best  manner,  and  exhausted,  its  respective  Babjaei: 
Each  is*  *<  without  o'erflowing,  full.** 

There  is  not  a  more  valuable  portion  of  the  series  tbia 
Mr.  Hugh  Murray's  "ant^£!ktf<t</^n<n<»."  Koi- 
withstanding  the  numerous  works  wldch  havewilUnilie 
last  ten  years  speared  upon  the  United  States,  a  digot 
of  this  impartial,  dispassionate*  and  jndidous  sort^wu 
much  wanted  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  BriiuB. 
The  dearest  interests  and  hopes  of  tiie  whoW  wii}ad 
world  are  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  goadaar 
derstandiag  and  amity  betweeik  this  oeonky  and  tiit 
United  States  of  America;  and  to  this  Mr.  Hansi^ 
work  must  powerfhUy  contribute.    Independeuily  of  iu 
other  merits,  it  is  written  in  a  liberal*  ooneiliatoij,aad 
hopeful  spirit*  and  with  just  appreoiafcion  of  the  taodn* 
des  of  American  poUtieal  institutMnsL    In  the  vdam 
before  us,  the  concluding  one,  what  may  seem  an  czecsi 
of  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  infant  Mteiaton  of 
America.    But  this  is  wise  and  generous*  thouj^  in  t^ 
pride  of  our  exuberant  literary  treaanres*  the  giowth  of 
many  centuries*  some  of  us  may  look  with  contempt  ap<a 
the  early  hours  of  the  day  of  small  things  amoog  car 
Transatlantic  children. 

Tk4  TrawHs  of  Marco  Polo,  the  dosing  vdumaaf  tk» 
.Eilinfriif^  CbMfMt  Z^i6r«ry,  may  be  cited  ae  an  ejWBpii 
of  the  excellence  of  tho  entire  eoUectum.  ItistiMOBly 
volume  of  the  series  not  altogether  original ;  yet  it  is  w 
enriched  with  Mr.  Murray^s  annotations  and  other  ftdi 
matter,  that  in  its  unpretending  form  it  is  really  ths  beit 
edition  of  the  most  cdebrated  traveller  of  the  niddfe 
ages*  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  vrorld  in  any  eon- 
try  of  Europe. 

The  Prairie  Bird.  By  the  Hon.  Charks  A.  Unmy, 
Author  of  *'Travobi  in  North  America."  LoadaB: 
Bentley. 

To  any  one  who  looks  thoughtlhUy  on  the  present  sWe 
of  English  literature,  no  ISBature  appears  more  loaaik- 
able  than  the  extraordinary  increase  of  novels;  the  ww- 
derftil  profhsion  and  rapidity  of  their  production;  t)i>i 
constant  perennial  supply,  whidi.  In  the  statiitieBar 
political  economy  of  literature,  points  to  a  no  less  oonstant 
demand  of  some  kind  or  other.  All  classes  read  now- 
a-days;  all,  to  a  eertain  degree,  buy,  (hence  the  woBde^ 
tal  increase  of  penny  novelists  and  reprints;)  all  {u^ 
the  thought  is  fhll  of  grave  meaning)  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  better  or  the  worse  for  their  studies.  WeQ 
can  we  remember  when  the  only  novel  In  Scotland  wu 
the  ^Man  of  Feeling,"  written  by  that  most  aaiaUe 
and  agreeable  of  men,  Henry  Mackenxie,  after  tbe 
manner,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Stene.  Of  > 
diiferent  school,  and  somewhat  prior  in  time,  but  ia  no 
great  profodon,  were  there  some  works  In  fiction  in  Eaf* 
land,  of  a  high  character  in  genius* — ^Richaidsoa's,  Field- 
ing's, and  Smollett's  undying  prodnctlon»— Sir  OiarleB 
Grandison,  Tom  Jones,  Roderick  Random,  Joseph  Ai- 
drewB,  Peregrine  Pickle;  add  to  these  a  few othen,  better 
known,  perhaps,  to  the  researdi  of  the  Bibliographer  te 
to  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  and  you  had  the  wbiii* 
'<  Novdist  Library  "  of  that  day.  And  vrtiat  a  iraiderfel 
contrast  do  its  tiny  dimensions  present  to  the  NoTelist 
Library  of  1844  I    Let  the  reader  but  take  up  the  id- 

vertiaement  sheets  of  the  QiiarCerly,  or  the  SHekf!^ 
RefiieiBej  and  he  will  find  that  this  supply  of  fietitM* 
narrative,  this  food  for  the  million*  ia  inereifii^  ^  * 
n^tio  so  appalling  aa  almost  to  defj^  calonlatiQi* 
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To  inee  the  eanses  of  tliis  rofflaTkablo  change,  or  to 
sttempl  some  conjecttires  apon  its  elTbcts,  would  lead  as 
infinitely  too  fkr.  That  mighty  minstrel  and  magician 
of  the  North,  whose  genins,  in  originality,  yariety,  and 
power,  is  seeond  only  to  Shakspere,  has  no  donht  some- 
thmg  to  answer  for  in  the  matter;  fbr  it  is  to  the  tribe 
of  his  imitators,  that  we  owe  the  innnmerable  spawn  of 
novels  and  romances.  Bat  one  offset  of  the  change  which 
we  hare  described  is  odd  enoagh,  and  worth  obserring ; 
which  is  an  increase  in  cleTomess,  and  a  decrease  in 
genins. 

Poor  as  the  general  ran  of  modem  nOTels  may  be, 
when  tried  by  a  high  standard — ^when  placed  by  the  side 
of  Warerley  or  Gny  Maanering,  or  Iranhoe — ^they  are 
better,  infinitely  better  than  mach  former  trash  which 
might  be  mentioned.     Everybody   now-a-days  writes 
tolerably,  nobody  superlatiyely  well.     Almost  all  our 
male  and  female  literary  birds  flatter  and  sing,  or  at 
least  chirp,  and  act  the  part  of  rery  respectable  twig- 
hoppers  :  but  none  soar  high,  or  pour  oat  from  a  rejoicing 
heart,  fhll  of  love  and  nature,  a  clear  untaught,  undying 
imperishable  song.     We  haye  no  Aronian  swans,  no 
phoenixes  wliose  notes  defy  the  flery  ordeal  of  time — 
plenty  of  mocking-birds — ^few  nightingales ;  a  respectable 
portion  of  hawks,  but  no  sun-gazing  eagles.    And  this 
brings  us  back,   **  by  a  concatenation  accordingly,'' 
to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out— "  The  Prairie 
Bird"  of  Mr.  Murray;  for  here  is  a  most  pleasant 
norel,  ikr,  very  far  superior  to   the   common  ron  ; 
Aill  of  fresh  and  original  matter,  high  in  its  moral  tone, 
Tind  and  tme  in  its  description  of  nature,  interesting 
and  pathetic  in  its  story,— and  yet,  who  will  venture  to 
promise  any  very  long  life  to  "  The  Prairie  Bird;"  or 
predicate  that,  amid  the  flutter  and  whirl  of  her  hun- 
dreds of  worthless  companions,  the  sweet  notes  of  this 
songstress  of  the  Ohio  will  challenge  all  the  attention 
which  they  deserve !    True  it  is,  the  story  has  a  defect 
which  diminishes  its  interest,  for  from  the  ilrst  we  anti- 
cipate the  den(memetU,   The  discovery  on  which  it  turns, 
instead  of  breaking  upon  us  with  the  delight  of  a  sur- 
prise, is  too  easily  guessed,  and  slips  out  bit  by  bit,  till 
conjecture  becomes  certainty;  bnt  after  all,  Mr.  Murray 
shares  this  little  blemish  vdth  the  greatest  novelists,  and 
it  is  redeemed  by  many  beauties.    It  may  be  asked  what 
i«  a  perfect  story  I  how  would  you  define  it  1    Now  cor- 
rect and  philosophical  definitions  are  proverbially  diffi- 
cult, and  we  dare  not  attempt  them;  but,  speaking 
without  dogmatism  or  pretension,  we  think  that  to 
be  a  perfect  story,  of  which  the  denowment  comes 
upon  you  with  all  the  sadden  pleasure  of  a  surprise,  and 
in  which  all  the  characters  and  episodes  combine  natu- 
»lly,  and  without  effbrt,  to  produce  the  denouement. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  there  are  very  few  of  the 
novels  and  romances  of  our  greatest  masters  in  fiction 
which  wQl  stand  the  test.    Even  Scott  is  defective  here ; 
and,  writing,  as  he  often  did,  vrithout  any  previous  plan 
or  outline,  he  is  apt  to  get  enamoured  of  some  of  his 
minor  characters,  who  grow  under  his  creative  pencil 
till  they  become  principals,  and  as  if  proud  of  the  pre- 
ference of  their  mighty  master,  jostle  into  the  foreground ; 
ftud,  as  fiur  as  unity  goes,  confound  and  destroy  the  plot. 
It  is  true  that,  whilst  this  paternal  predilection  of  the 
author  makes  us  lose  in  one  way,  we  gain  in  another,  by 
the  exquisite  individualities  which  he  gives  us.    But  the 
Btory,  meanwhile,  is  encumbered;  and  the  author,  as  the 
^^'B^hiation  approaches,  gets  entangled  by  characters 
which  he  finds  so  unmanageable,  that  he  is  compelled  to 


kin  them  off,  frequently  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  summary 
manner.    But  this  digression  must  not  proceed  farther. 
**  Betinofu  a  not  moatofff,"  and  to  Mr.  Murray,  whose 
design  in  this  novel  has  been  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  sketched,  as  he  can  truly  say^ 
upon  the  spot,  and  drawing  its  freshest  touches  from 
personal  observation.    Many  of  our  readers  will  proba- 
bly remember  two  volumes  of  most  interesting  TravelB 
in  North  America,  published  by  Mr.  Murray  three  yean 
ago,  kk  which,  amid  a  few  very  pardonable  peeeadUid$ 
incident  to  a  young  and  ardent  writer,  there  was  much 
new  and  valuable  information;  a  combination  of  eourage, 
energy,  and  enterprise ;  a  power  of  observation ;  and  a 
tone  of  correct  and  good  fbeling,  which  did  the  author 
high  credit.    During  these  travels,  he  wae  for  soma 
months  domiciliated  amongst  the  Indians:  his  lodge,  one 
of  their  vHgwams ;  his  occupations  and  theirs  the  same — 
hunting  the  wild  bufiUoby  day,and  feasting  on  his  roasted 
ribs  by  night)  backittg  the  untamed  steeds  of  the  prairie; 
astonifdiing  the  **  Braves,"  by  the  murderous  preeiflion  and 
certainty  of  his  riJle ;  wandering  with  his  savage  friendi 
over  the  vnld  and  inhospitable  wastes,  in  search  of  pae- 
ture  or  water ;  smoking  vrith  various  tribes  the  calumet 
of  peace;  rejoicing  with  them  in  their  solemn  feasts  and 
dances ;  taking  a  part  in  their  palaven;  ministering  te 
them  in  their  sickness^— every  thing, in  short,but  scalping, 
tattooing,  or  marrying.    Under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
Murray  could  not  choose  but  see  much  that  was  new 
and  extraordinary ;  and  there  is  something,  we  think, 
very  pleasing  in  thus  finding  a  young  man  of  noble 
family,  bred  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  fkshion,  throw- 
ing himself  at  once  into  the  centre  of  savage  life ;  sub- 
mitting to  every  sort  of  privation ;  gathering,  amid 
hunger,  toU,  and  dsoger,  Ua  harvest  of  knowledge;  and 
at  length  coming  home  to  li^  it  modestly  before  hii 
country.   Since  that  time  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  pass, 
per  taliumy  as  it  may  be  said,  from  one  pole  of  humaii 
life  to  its  very  opposite;  from  the  extreme  point  of  savage, 
to  the  apez  o{  civilised  existence ;  from  the  wigwam  of 
the  Lena^  or  the  Babcotah,  to  the  palace  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  certainly,  whatever  iknlta  fastidioua  eritici 
may  find  in  the  novel  before  us,  the  tone  of  mind  by 
which  it  is  pervaded  very  suffioiently  shows  that,  wm 
the  hardy  constitution  of  the  "  white  chief"  was  proof 
against  the  hardships  of  an  Indian  life,  his  heart  and 
principles  have  not  sufiSured  from  the  atmosphere  of  a 
court. 

Mr.  Murray  haa  laid  the  ecene  of  hie  story  in  thoie 
pathless  and  extensive  tracts  of  country,  of  forest  and 
prairie,  which  at  this  day  form  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  The  time  is  somewhere  about  the  dose  of 
the  last  century ;  and  here,  in  the  little  village  of  Mari- 
etta, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and 
the  Ohio,  he  places  two  gentlemen.  Colonel  Brandon  and 
Captain  Ethelston,  both  of  whom  had  taken  aa  active 
diare  in  the  war  of  independence,  both  being  sprung 
from  old  royalist  families  in  England,  and  both  animated 
by  that  warm  attachment  to  the  mother  country  which 
prompted  them,  having  once  established  their  freedom, 
to  shrink  from  all  fVirther  collision  with  the  land  of  their 
sires.  Both  have  the  same  fkmily — a  son  and  daughter. 
Their  houses  are  near,  and  the  children  spend  their  little 
lives  together,  the  fathers  carrying  on  their  operations  of 
agriculture  or  trade,  when  this  scene  of  busy  manhood 
and  joyous  infancy  is  suddenly  and  awftdly  interrupted. 
On  a  sweet  day  in  June,  Ethelston  has  walked  over  to 
visit  his  friend;  Little  Evelyn, hie  daughter,  is  left  at 
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home  wiih  her  nurse;  and  the  fkther,  after  a  happy  dtkj, 
has  risen  firom  table  io  retnm,  when  a  serrant  rashes  in, 
agonized  and  breathless.  ^  The  Indiaiis — the  Indians  !** 
is  all  he  ean  ntter;  hnt  the  horrid  tale  is  at  last  forced 
from  him  in  fragments.  Ethebiton's  fann  and  honse  had 
been  attacked  bj  the  saTages;  his  nnhappy  servants  and 
the  nnrse  murdered;  his  honse  and  fttfrn-ottoes  set  on 
fire;  and,  to  fill  the  cup  of  misery,  his  little  Evelyn 
earned  oiF  by  the  destroyers.  This  last  arrow  goes 
straight  to  the  fkther's  heart — he  droops,  and  dies;  and 
his  only  son,  young  Ethelston,  becomes  the  oharge  of  his 
smriTing  friend,  Colonel  Brandon. 

Such  is  the  groundwork  of  the  story  ;  and  as  to  any 
Airther  plot,  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  telling 
it.  The  cleyer  readers,  we  hare  already  said,  will  be  too 
apt  to  discoTer  it  for  themselrea ;  and  if  the  work  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  quiet,  st<^d  gentleman,  or 
nnimaginatite  spinster,  who,  like  Bottom  1^  Wearer, 
may  be  slow  of  study  in  such  things,  Heayen  fbrefend  that 
we  should  spoil  their  eigoyment  by  prematurely  dragging 
them  behind  the  ourtatn.  Something  may  be  said,  how- 
oyer,  of  the  J>ram<Ui$  Penona ;  and  here  we  haye 
great  yariety  and  no  lack  either  of  incident  or  bustle. 
First,  there  is  '^  War  Eagle,"  a  noble  Lenape  chief,  whose 
character  has  the  freshness  and  truth  of  a  portrait 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  nothing  of  that  startling  exagge- 
ration, and  unnatural  colouring  and  contrast,  which 
Cooper,  with  all  his  genius,  sometimes  condescends  to 
use.  In  droll  enough  juxtaposition  to  this  grand  speci- 
men of  the  Red  man,  comes  Mon3.  Perrot,  an  attached 
yalet  of  the  hero,  Reginald  Brandon,  pitched  from  the 
heart  of  la  Belle  France  into  the  centre  of  sarage  life, 
much  to  his  own  astonishment  and  annoyance  ;  yet  bear- 
ing his  trials  with  the  imperturbable  good-humour  and 
practical  philosophy  of  his  nation.  Then  we  haye  Lucy 
Brandon,  a  warm-hearted,  unaffected,  merry  young  lady, 
full  to  the  brim  of  healthy,  honest,  straight-forward,  well- 
regulated  loye ;  and  Nina,  a  Creole  beauty,  whose  story  is 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  work,  and  whose  ideas  of  the 
"  tender  passion,"  partaking  of  the  fiery  temperature  of 
her  country,  and  scorning  all  decorum  and  control,  hurry 
her,  it  must  be  confessed,  into  some  yery  extraordinary 
eyolutions.  After  her  stalks  Mahega,  a  terrific  Dahcotah 
chief,  who,  whilst  War  Eagle  exhibits  the  nobler  and 
more  generous,  seems  intended  by  the  author  to  shadow 
forth  in  his  ferocity,  cunning,  and  reyenge,  the  dark  and 
more  reyolting  features  of  the  Indian  character  ;  whilst 
close  to  him  stands  Dayy  Muir,  storekeeper  of  Marietta, 
a  raw-boned,  sandy-haired,  and  long-headed  Scot,  of 
whom  we  think  Mr.  Murray  scarcely  makes  enough. 
Besides  these,  we  hare  Ethelston  Brandon's  friend  and 
Lucy 's  lover,  Wingemund,  a  young  Lenape  chief,  in  whose 
character,  which  is  finely  touched,  there  is  a  bold  and 
successful  effort  to  exhibit  the  struggle  between  the 
gentle  nascent  virtues  of  Christianity  and  the  fiercer  in- 
born principles  and  attributes  of  savage  life.  Father  Mul- 
ler,  a  benevolent  Moravian  missionary, acts  also  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  story;  and  lastly  rises  that  fine  ereation, 
Olitipa,  or  Prairie  Bird,  herself,  a  child  of  the  wilderness, 
bright,  beautiful,  and  artless,  bred  up  in  the  woods  under 
the  care  of  Father  Mnller  ;  catching  from  her  American 
nurture  all  the  eloquence,  and  fire,  and  deep  love  and 
observation  of  nature  for  which  these  noble  savages  are 
conspicuous ;  drinking  in  from  her  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
an  intense  spirit  of  devotion,  an  unquestioning  simplicity 
of  faith,  and  the  very  soul  of  Christian  love ;  and  exhibit- 
ing, in  the  scenes  which  call  forth  her  human  affection,  a  | 


touching  gnilelesBness  of  heart,aikd  a  eonfldinghoaMkyof 
preference,  which  sometimes  put  us  m  mM  (aid  tbii  is 
no  mean  praise)  of  the  ezqnitite  Miranda. 

We  had  marked  many  beaatiftil  punges;  bnt  oar 
limits  forbid  such  long  qnotations:  one  we  must  giveiU 
it  introduees  a  piece  of  poetry  which  ia  erigiMl,iBd 
shows  how  much  poetical  beauty  and  feeling  nay  exi^ 
withont  rhyme.  It  ii  an  evening  hymn  of  Prairie  Bird, 
of  which  her  h>yer  Reginald  is  an  unseen  auditor. 

The  words  which  she  sung,  vrere  in  the  DeliwiK 
tongue,  and  composed  by  herself,— the  melodies  (for 
more  than  one  were  introduced  into  the  inregular  dust) 
were  such  as  she  had  cauj^t  or  mingled  from  Isdiai 
minstrelsy ;  and  the  whole  owed  its  only  attraction  to 
the  sweet  and  yaried  tones  of  her  roice.  The  list 
measure  was  a  low  recitatiye,  which  mij^  betbu 
rendered  in  Elnglish. 

The  ran  sinks  behind  the  western  hills : 

Deep  red  are  the  coitaiiu  of  his  ooudb. 

One  by  one  the  stars  appear. 

Many  th«T  are  and  luitroos. 

The  pale  Moon  is  among  them  1 
They  wmlk  in  their  iq>pointed  path. 

Singing  on  their  way  **  God  made  ns  all** 
Maekdtmda,  Suteh,  Klekwom$oaeatu 

Hallowed  be  thy  name  ! 

Here  the  measure  changed,  and  sw«^ing  the  string! 
with  a  bolder  hand,  she  oontinued  her  nntntoied  byoa, 
blending  her  Christian  creed  with  the  figures  and  expres- 
sions of  the  people  among  whom  she  dwelt. 

The  Great  Spirit  of  the  Jjenape  is  God, 
He  has  sent  his  word  to  gladden  the  heart  of  nan. 
Bnt  elonda  still  darken  the  raindbi  of  the  aadent  people. 
The  Great  Spirit  knows  that  they  are  blind  and  6mi, 
Yet  his  ear  is  onen  to  hear, 
His  hand  is  ready  to  guide. 
Maekelmda,  8lc 
Hallowed  be  thy  name ! 

Again  the  measure  changed,  as  In  tiM  ridiestttMiof 
her  melodions  yoioe  die  pursued  her  theme : — 

Sion  and  the  everlasting  monntidns  ana  thy  footiAMl ! 
Liribtaings  are  ab<mt  thy  throne : 

Thunder  is  thy  voiee, — 
And  the  Evil  Spirit  trembles  before  thee ! 
The  Eagle  cannot  soar  to  thy  habitation ; 
His  m  cannot  look  on  tiiy  brightness ; 
Yet  dost  thou  give  life  to  the  insect, 
And  breath  to  the  merry  wren ! 
Thou  leadest  the  wild  horse  to  the  pasture, 
And  the  thirsty  £awn  to  the  stream : 
Hallowed  be  thy  name ! 

Here  the  measure  resnmed  Its  low  and  jAKatin 
melody,  as  she  thus  concluded  her  song. 

Who  sings  the  praise  of  QoA  ? 
It  is  «« Prairie  Bird,**  the  poor  child  of  the  wildemess : 
But  Gh>d  spurns  not  her  prayer. 
She  is  a  stray  leaf  that  knowa  not  the  tree 
Whence  the  rude  irind  hath  blown  it ; 

Bnt  God  planted  the  parent  stem. 
And  not  a  branch  or  leaf  thereof  is  hid  from  his  ngbW 
The  young  whip-poor-will  flies  to  its  mother's  nest ; 
The  calf  bleats  to  the  bison-cow  i 
No  mother's  voice  says  to  Olitipa,  **  Come  hers.** 
The  wide  prairie  is  her  home ! 
God  is  a  Fiather  to  Olitipa ! 
HsJlowed  be  thy  name  I 

Will  Mr.  Murray  forgire  u£  if  we  point  ont  what  ap- 
pears to  us  one  speck  in  this  beantifhl  lyrie.  Olitips^ 
correct  observation  of  nature  and  his  own  expenesee 
must  haye  told  him  that  the  stars  could  not  be  wmaJ  ot 
lustrous  when  the  pale  moon  is  among  theiB ;  that 
nothing  can  be  more  beautifhl  than  the  manner  in  which 
these  diamond  lamps,  hung  in  the  immensity  of  space  by 
the  hand  of  the  great  Architect,  start  out  flrois  tbfJr 
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bioe  (teptha  when  the  nuxm  is  down,  or  melt  away  when 
she  rises  in  her  silTer  glory.  A  single  word  added  will 
preserre  that  tmth  whieh  is  the  sonl  of  descriptiye 
peetry.    We  wonld  ready 

Many  they  are  and  luBtrons, 
For  tibe  pale  moon  ia  mI  among  them. 

The  Worh  of  G,  P.  B.  James,  Esq,  Reyised  and  Cor- 
rected hy  the  Author.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face. Vol.  I.  The  Gipsy,  Medium  OctaTO.  Pp.  428. 
With  a  prefixed  Frontispiece.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
&Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  col- 
lected romances  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James :  it  contains  Tke 
Gipty.  In  an  amiahly  egotistical  general  preface,  Mr. 
James  gires  an  account  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  of 
the  formation  of  his  literary  character  and  tastes,  and  of 
those  circumstances  which,  step  hy  step,  inevitahly  made 
him  a  romance  writer.  The  encouragement  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irrine  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  strong 
natural  hent  to  the  trade  of  the  fiotionist,  were  of  them- 
selyes  sufficient  to  fix  a  man's  destiny.  Mr.  James  has 
had  the  satisfiustion  to  find  his  accidental  profession  ac- 
ceptable to  society,  and  profitable  to  himself.  He  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  fertile,  fictionlsts 
of  the  day ;  and  he  would  deserve  his  popularity,  were 
it  only  for  the  healthy  moral  tone  of  his  works.  The 
Tolnme  published  ia  both  handsome  and  cheap. 

En^ish  Song*,  and  otker  Small  Pomt.  By  Barry  Corn- 
wall. A  New  Edition.  London :  Moxon. 
Bairy  Cornwall's  songs  had  been  long  oni  of  print, 
and  Mr.  Moxon,  who  is,  by  patent  right,  publisher  to 
the  TiwgiiftV  muses,  proposed  to  publish  a  new  edition. 
The  idea  was  good,  and  it  was  &rther  improTod  by  the 
edition  being  made  a  neat,  cheap  one :  a  counterpart 
in  short  to  the  reprints  of  the  poems  of  Leigh  Hunt  and 
the  dramas  of  Sergeant  Tallburd.  So  much  pleased  was 
Barry  Cornwall  with  the  plan^  that  he  has  added,  or 
rather  prefixed,  aboTo  sixty  new  songs :— not  altogether 
new  to  the  diligent  loTcrs  of  the  lyre,  howerer,  as  some 
of  them  hare  appeared  before.  We  are  not  sure  that 
they  are  finer  than  those  songs. which  their  author  gave 
us  of  yore,  yet  are  they  fit  companions  to  them^sweet, 
graceful,  and  tender,  and  not  without  spirit.  The  Inxury 
of  choice  renders  one  &stidions,  if  not  incapable,  of 
choice ;  so,  at  hap-hazard,  we  select  a  specimen  which 
has  the  merit  of  telling  a  delightful  story. 

▲  CHBI8TH18  nmiinscENcs* 

Do  you  still  remember, 

When  you  and  I  were  young. 
How  the  merry  cricket  tadked. 

How  the  throstle  sung^ 

How  aboTe  our  spring-tide 

Asnre  Heayen  hung! 
Ah  I  the  times  were  merry  times 

Whtai  you  and  I  were  young. 

Speed  was  in  my  footsteps, 
Hope  wak  in  mine  eye ; 
And  the  soul  of  Poesy 
-  Was  my  dear  ally ; 

Earth  was  then  as  beautiftil — 

Ay,  as  is  the  sky^ 
When  I  looked  beside  ma 

And  saw— that  you  were  nigh. 

If  my  dreams  were  sinAU, 

God  forgire  the  crime ; 
For  I  look  with  calmness 

Back  upon  my  prime. 


Hare  you  quite  forgotten 

All  that  sunny  time 
When  we  whispered  secrets 

Not  to  be  told  fai  rhyme  1 

Well,  our  springs  are  oyer, 

(Oh,  sweet  days  of  yore !) 
Autumn  wild  surrounds  us. 

And  I  see  an  aspect  hoar, 

Like  angry  Winter  fVowning 

From  that  twilight  shore. 
Where  omr  steps  are  hastening-^ 

To  return  no  more  I 

Mourn  not :  we  inherited. 

With  our  gift  of  birth. 
Good  and  eyil  mingled*- 

Tears  amidst  our  mirth. 

Thou  shalt  be  remembered 

For  thy  gentle  worth, 
And  1*11  dream  that  regions 

Shine  beyond  the  earth. 

» 

Dominki  DiodaH  I.  C.  NeapdUani  d*  Ckr%^  Grace 
loqnente  EsemiUUio,  NeapUi,  W7.  Edited,  with 
a  Preface,  by  Orlando  T.  Bobbir,  LL.B.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.    London.    1848. 

This  is  a  yery  curious  book,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  eyery  Biblical  student's  library.  Dominioo 
Diodati,  an  Italian  Faust,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  published  a  learned  and  ingenious  little  treatise, 
in  Latin,  to  proye  that  the  native  language  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  Ara- 
maeic,  but  Greek.  This  treatise  excited  a  great  deal  of 
attention  at  the  time,  but  has  now  become  rare.  The 
present  editor,  Mr.  Dobbir,  of  the  Independent  College, 
Exeter,  has  therefore  bethought  himself  to  fhmish  the 
British  public  with  a  neat  reprint  of  it ;  and  he  has  ac- 
companied the  reprint  with  a  preface,  in  which,  while 
he  warmly  advocates  the  great  principles  muntained  by 
the  Italian,  he  so  wisely  limits  and  modifies  them,  as  to 
blunt  the  point  of  every  reasonable  objector's  weapon. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  we 
think  Diodati  has  triumphantly  proved  such  a  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine,  ft^m  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  downwards,  as  to  render  it  suffi- 
ciently probable,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  might 
have  spoken  Greek,  though  a  foreign  language,  natu- 
rally, just  as  many  of  our  own  Highlanders,  firom  their 
birth  upwards,  speak  English.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that,  because  they  might  have  spoken  Greek  na- 
turally, they  spoke  Greek  only.  Here,  the  learned  Ita- 
lian, we  think,  has  signally  failed.  For  all  that  we  can 
now  see,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  supposing 
that  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Greek  spoken  in  Pa- 
lestine, is,  like  the  Latin  of  Martin  Luther,  a  sort  of 
current  book-language,  and  a  language  spoken  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  aimong  intelligent  and  educated  men,  but 
not  therefore  in  any  wise  prevalent  enough  to  expel  and 
take  the  place  of  the  native  tongue.  Martin  Luther 
wrote  bad  Latin  fluently  enough,  and  could  use  it  in  de- 
batmg  too  without  hesitation ;  but  his  native  language 
was  German,  and  this  tongue  he  wrote  not  only  fluently, 
but  idiomatically  and  classically.  In  the  same  way  the 
Apostles,  according  to  Diodati's  view,  may  have  used 
Greek  in  a  rough  way  readily  enough  ;  but  it  does  not 
foUow  from  tbki  that  they  did  not  speak  Aramaeio  as 
well  and^  great  deal  better.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  warranted  to  take  the  Italian's  proposi- 
tion absolutely,  that  Christ  did  speak  Greek  ;  we  can 
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only  state  it  so :  &  fklv  mm  hM  bom  made  out  to  prove 
that  he  might  haye  spoken  Oteek.  Further  than  this, 
we  doubt  much  if  anjr  le«aiied  Inqniry  will  bring  us  at 
this  time  of  day. 

Phillip  Yon  Artbtelde  ;  a  Dramatic  Romance.  By 
Henry  Taylor.  London :  Mozon.— Exactly  in  the  same 
neat  style,  and  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  SeijeantTal- 
fonrd's  Dramas,  the  public  are  presented  with  a  popular 
oomposition,  which  experiences  the  not  uncommon  fortune 
of  being  the  more  prised  by  readers  the  more  it  is  de- 
oried  by  the  oritics. 

J%e  lAfe  of  WT  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaui  Christ,  from 
the  Latin  of  8t.  Bonatenture,  notdp  translaud  for  the 
Use  of  Memben  of  the  Church  of  England,  London  : 
James  TooToy. 

It  is  not  enough,  it  would  appear,  that  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles, 
and  that  a  deluge  of  Saints'  Lires  and  Popish  legends 
is  pouring  out  upon  them  from  the  press,  but  the  New 
Testament  must  be  eked  out,  parodied,  and  paraphrased, 
to  inculcate  Popish  doctrines;  and  the  Life  of  the  Sayi- 
our,  as  recorded  therein,  tricked  out  in  figments,  of  what 
the  translator  terms  ''pious  coujecture"  about  what 
<«  St.  EUsabetfi "  said  to  the  <<  Blessed  Virgin,"  concern- 
ing whom  the  Scriptures  being  ^mysteriously  silent/' 
the  ^Ohureh"  and  the  Saints  are  at  liberty  to  imagine 
what  they  please  of  her  <*  inefihble  dignity."  To  show 
what  kind  of  spiritual  food  the  translator,  who  dates  his 
work  "<  Lent,  1 844,"  takes  the  pains  to  set  before  ^  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  fiigland,"  we  shall  copy  out  a 
passage  from  the  close  of  the  **  Temptation  in  the  Wil- 
derness :**—**  Am  soon  nn  Satan  had  been  repulsed,  the 
aogels  flock  in  numbers  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriet,  and, 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  adore  him,  saying, '  Hail,  Lord 
Jesus  onrLord  and  ourGod  1'  ....  The  angels  sayto 
him, 'Lord  thou  hast  flwled  loqg,  what  wilt  thou  that 
we  prepare  for  thee ! '  To  whom  he  replies, '  Go  to  my 
dearest  mother,  and,  if  she  haye  any  thing  at  hand, 
bear  it  to  me  :  for  of  no  food  do  I  partake  so 
gladly  as  that  which  she  prepares.'  Then  two  of  the 
number  [of  the  Angels]  set  out,  and  in  a  moment  are 
with  her.  They  respectftilly  salute  her,  and  haying 
acquitted  themselyea  of  their  embassy,  bring  a  mess  of 
pottage,  whieh  she  had  got  ready  for  herself  and  St. 
Joseph,  and  a  piece  of  bread,  with  a  linen  cloth  and  other 
necessaries.  Perhaps,  too,  Our  Lady  procured  a  small 
fish  or  two."  Our  readers  may  fuicy  this  a  dull,  irre- 
yerent  joke ;  but  we  assure  them  it  Is  sober  earnest ;  and 
a  fairly  transcribed  passage  ft^m  a  book  intended  either 
nn  supplemental  to  the  New  Testament,  or  to  take  the 
place  of  the  sacred  yolume  in  informing  and  edifying 
deyout  ^  members  of  the  Church  of  England."  There 
are  in  it  many  passages  which  we  shrink  from  transerib- 
ing ;  but  as  another  brief  specimen  of  this  edifying 
work,  we  copy  the  yisit  of  the  Virgin  to  her  cousin  Elisa- 
beth : — ^  Neither  the  length  of  the  jonmey,  nor  the 
roughness  of  the  road,  coald  deter  her  from  her  pious 
lesolution ;  but  she  went  with  haste,  net  wishing  to 
appear  long  in  public.  Nor  wae  she,  like  other  women 
in  her  condition,  in  the  least  encumbered  by  the  Dlrine 
Infknt  she  bore  within  her When  Elisa- 
beth's fbll  time  was  come,  she  was  happily  deliyered  of 
a  son,  which  our  Lady  reeeiyed  in  her  arms,  and  swad- 
dled with  beooming  care.  Die  in&nt,  aa  if  oensdens  of 
the  majesty  of  his  nnr8e,fixed  his  eyes  ateadlhstly  on  her; 
-aa  tihfn  wMi  her  beantj,  that  when  die  deliyered  him 


again  to  his  mother,  he  still  lo^ed  towards  herii  if  k 
could  take  delight  in  none  but  her ;  while  the,  ob  the 
other  hand,  oonttnued  gradouily  playing  with  hin,  ud 
cherishing  him  yrith  her  heayenly  lips.    What  hoiow 
was  this  for  Sk  John  I "    Now,  there  is  nothing  wondc^ 
fhl  in  St.  Bonayentnre,  or  any  other  Popish  saint,  bsving 
written  this  inane  saered  fiction  six  eenturies  ago,  bnt 
that  it  should  be  published  at  this  day  "  for  the  ue  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,"  is  marreUous. 
Practical  Ob$ertationi  on  the  Pretention,  Ciiiua,  ani 
Treatment  of  Cureatures  of  the  Spine.    By  SuDsei 
Hare,  Esq.,  snrgeon.    Second  edition,  revised  ind  en- 
larged.   London:  Churchill.     Edinburgh:  Maeliek* 
Ian  ft  Stewart. 

Erery  body  allows  that  malformation  among  the  female 
sex  is  on  the  increase,  nay,  that  there  are  a  greater  propo^ 
tion  of  crooked  girls  turned  ont  of  fashionable  boardiag 
schools  than  from  the  foctories.  Improprietiefl,  follies- 
crimes  we  may  call  them,  when  attended  by  eonsequenod 
so  banefbl — ^in  dress,  is  the  alleged  cause  of  ill  health  and 
deformity,  though  perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
mere  dress ;  and  stays  are  made  answerable  for  more  tban 
can  be  justly  charged  against  them:  yet  tight-lacing  most 
merit  all  that  is  said  a^^ainst  it.  Were  schoolmistreatts, 
goyemesses,  and  nurses,  famished  with  copies  of  tlie 
engrayings  of  spinal  and  other  deformities  which  ilins- 
trate  this  treatise,  to  be  used  in  terroremj  young  ladies 
would  surely  be  frightened  out  of  their  lacing  malpne* 
tices.  These  engrayings  show,  side  by  side,  the  eoadi- 
tion  of  the  patients'  distorted  bodies  before  they  liare 
been  treated  by  Mr.  Hare's  method,  and  in  their  in- 
proyed  state.  Those  who  would  understand  his  appaiatu 
must  consult  himself  or  his  book.  The  book  contaiitt 
numerous  caees  of  partial  or  complete  enrea.  One  win- 
ing we  may  giye : — ^  A  deformity  of  this  kind  ((asm- 
yation  of  the  back)  is  taking  place  among  the  yoing 
females  of  the  present  day,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
haying  lateral  cnryature,  are  generally  becoming  romd* 
shouldered,  owiug  to  their  dress  not  resting,  as  it  oo^ 
to  do,  upon  their  shoulders,  but  pressing  against  their 
arms,  a  little  below  the  acromion ;  the  obyious  tendsaciF 
of  which  is  to  bring  the  scapulm  forwards^  to  obetnet 
the  free  use  of  the  arms,  and  cause  aa  unsightly  prota- 
berance  of  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  necL'^ 

The  MUitary  Annual  for  \^ii.    Royal  8yo.    Colbon. 

This  is  a  handsomely  done  up  yolume,  bedecked,  as 
beseems  its  quality,  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  ornament^ 
with  military  emblems  and  trophies,  and  portraits  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  HiU.  Its  oontants  an 
<<The  British  Soldier's  Almanac;  an  ''Essay  oa  Atna 
and  Armies ;"  '^  The  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  th« 
year"  relating  to  the  army ;  the  *<  Official  Despatches  f 
"War  Office  Circulars,-"  "General  Orders,-"  «*IUports 
of  Courto  Martial ;"  accounts  of  the  Military  Schools  aod 
other  institutions.  Besides  this  useful  natter,  there  ii 
a  liberal  allowance  of  miscellaneous  information  eoa- 
nected  with  military  men  and  afikiis :  as  memoin  of 
deceased  officers,  and  historical  accounts  and  aascdottf 
of  regiments,  &c.  &c.;  the  whole  forming  *  proausiag 
new  work,  which,  unlike  the  ephemeral  Anaaab)  luy 
go  on  and  fiourish,  as  it  takes  possession  of  a  fair  field} 
with  power  and  material  to  occupy  it  usefolly. 
The  Bock  of  SymboU,  iUustralire  and  explanaterf  ef 

Ancient  Moral  Precepts.  Post  8yo,  pp.  509.  londoD: 

Chapman  &  Hall. 

This  is  a  series  of  conaise,  weU-writted,  and  poisted 
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Attays,  to  whiek  a  aynboly  or  itllior  the  uieicoiit  moml 
pnoept  ligB^fled  b j  i^  »  nligiowi  trath,  or  a  philoMpUe 
t«Mty  10  tot  M  a  text.    WitiiiB  these  UmhaiioBfl!,  eTery 
variety  of  aahjeet  to  introdaeed.    Thoo^  tibe  phUoaophy 
and  maxims  of  Pythaforaa  supply  the  bulk  of  these 
texts,  other  anoient  philosophers  Airnish  their  quota,  and 
iUustrations  are  gleaned  ficom  writers  or  thinkers  of 
all  agee.    Hie  essays,  though  oeeasioaally  trite  enough, 
oontain  nothing  but  pure  and  generous  sentiments,  with 
nany  good  thonghts,  thou|^  their  form  to  in  general  all 
that  originally  belongs  to  the  anther.   Altogether,  thto 
series  of  short  Lay  Dtoeoones  nny  be  perufled  withadran- 
tage^  whether  in  fonning  opiniott  or  regnlating  eondnet ; 
while  the  brerity  of  the  essays  makes  them  Tery  apt  &r 
snatch-reading  of  the  solid  kind. 
A  Familitir  EaplmMtiof^  ^  tke  JBfaturBf  Admmta^e^ 
Qind  Imfiortan^  of  Amurane^  mp<m  Iaium,  4^*  4r^* 
By  Lewto  Poeoek,  FJSJL     Post  ootaro,  pp.  240. 
London:  Smith,  £lder  &  Co. 
TU  Arithmetio  cf  AnwiiUm  <imd  L^  Amvnme;  or, 
Compomttd  InUnH  iimpUJied ;  explaining  the  wUu9  of 
^smiitMs,  certain  or  eov^ngenit^  on  one  or  two  Lwe$f 
and  the  Valitet  of  Aitwranoes  in  Sing^  and  Annual 
Payments^  ^e,  ^e.    By  Edward  Baylto,  Actuary  of 
the  Anchor  Life  Assurance  Company.    Octavo.    Lou- 
den :  Longman  A  Co. 

The  iint  wosk  named  aboye  to  designed  to  fiicilitate 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  assurance,  and 
to  serve  aa  a  gnide  to  petsens  of  every  etoas  interested 
is  the  subject. 

The  seoottd  wwfc  has  been  exprsflsly  eompeeed  tm  a 
pnctieal  book  ;  by  which  any  one  who  to  totaUy  ignorant 
of  algebfa  m»y  be  enabled  to  determine  the  Tahiee,  in 
uBgto  and  aoAual  paTmenta,  of  annuities  oertain,-~of 
eontiagent  annuities^— of  leases,  pensions,  m  fteehohto, 
—of  legacies  and  reversions,  howeyer  modified  or  com- 
bined, whether  referring  to  the  existence  or  failure  of  a 
single  life,  or  of  two  joint  liTee,  or  on  the  last  surviyor 
of  two  lives,  Ac.  &e.  Thto  to  really  a  most  useful  work, 
containing  numberless  practical  examples,  with  clear  rules 
by  ifhieh  any  ordinary  arithmetician  may  calculate  them. 

A  Syttem  ofPoliage,  vUk  Hints  on  ihe  Acquirement  of  a 
Touch ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature : 
deeignedfor  iSke  u»e  of  Amateurs^  By  W.  H.  Town- 
send.  Ijonden :  Joseph  Graham,  Jewry  Street,  Aid- 
gate.    Edinbnri^ :  Wm.  Macgill,  Hanoyer  Street. 

Thto  work,  the  prodnotion  of  a  praetieal  drawing  mas- 
ter, and  etover  arttot,  ftmushes  a  graduated  series  of 
instniotiotts  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur,  or  the  stu- 
dent who  may  have  no  opportunity  of  enga^png  the  as- 
ristance  of  a  properly  qualified  master.  It  commences 
with  the  most  minute  directions,  such  as  how  to  choose 
penoito,  and  how  to  manage  them  in  drawing  the  simplest 
lines  ;  and  proceeds  progreasiyely  to  the  higher  branches 
in  tbto  department  of  design.  Each  step  is  illustrated 
by  examples,  beginning  vrith  simple  outlines,  and  pro- 
eee^fog  gradually  to  masses  of  foliage  and  the  different 
varietiee  of  treef;  These  lessons  or  examples  are  exe- 
cuted by  a  process  of  engraying  which  gives  them  the 
tiAct  of  neat  and  soft  pencU-drawings.  We  consider 
the  work  well  adapted  to  the  object  Mr.  Townsend  hae 
ia  view^  and  calculated  to  be  yery  useiftil. 

M€mmimbamdii$0ppoiimi»i,itith»Navtati99tf0a9m. 
By  George  Ssutty,  Joo.,  AJLy  Vicar  of  FUnton. 
ItOQgftan&Go* 
Many  of  the  cases  art  those  that  haye  aliMdy  ba«« 


made  pnhUa  tiireti|^  etW  ^nneto ;  but  Mr.  Sandby 
has  also  observed  and  dabbled  in  aatoaal  magnettom  him- 
self   He  to  a  thorough  and  onthusiastie  believer. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  Teare 
1820,  1821^  1822,  and  1823.  Commanded  by  lAeu- 
tenant,  now  Admiral  Wrangelly  of  the  Ruesian  Impe- 
rial Navy,  Second  Edition,  with  additions.  Trans- 
lated by  Lieut-Colonel  Sabifie,  R.A.^  F.R.S.  London : 
Madd^  &  Co. 

Infant  ScdteUion;  or  an  atttempt  to  prow  that  all  lefio 
die  in  Infancy  are  saved.  By  David  Russell,  D.D. 
Third  edition,  with  additions.    Glasgow :  Maclehose. 

The  Mule  of  Three  nU  the  Bade  o/  Proportion^  hut  a 
Mule  illustrating  Proportion,  and  a  method  of  solution 
proposed  vhich  does  not  require  the  use  qf  Proportion^ 
wih  numero^us  exampla.  By  the  Rey.  J.  Cotterill, 
Rector  of  Blakeney,  Norfolk,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Duodecimo.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

Salmon  and  Trout  Angling,  By  James  Daladel  Dougall. 
Second  Edition.    Glasgow :  John  Macleod. 

Latin  Synonyms  and  Phrases  for  the  use  of  Grammar 
Scho<^,  ^e.  j-c.  By  the  Rey.  E.  Reddall,  Curate  of 
Marston,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Warkworth,  Northamp- 
tonshire.   London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Latin  Cframmar  Practice,  Greds  Grammar  Practice, 
Each  in  three  parts. — L  Lessons  of  Vocabulary. — IL 
Construing  Lessons. — ^III.  Easy  Engltoh  Exercises. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Pycrofb,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxford :  Author  of  ^  The  Student's  Guide,  with  a 

.  View  to  Oxford  Honours,"  &o.  &c.  Atoo  A  Course  of 
En^ith  Beading,  By  the  same  Author.  London  : 
Longman  &  Co. 

Guide  to  German  CowMrsaHon  and  LetUr-writing, 
Bdited  by  W.  Klauer-Klattowski,  Professor  of  Ger- 
man in  London.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  ft  Co. 

I>er  Blaubartf  Ein  Marchen  in  FunfAkten,  von  Ludwig 
Ticck;  tpith  a  Translation  of  all  Difficult  Words  and 
Passages,  &c.  &o.  By  H.  ApeL  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

Essay  upon  ihe  Union  of  AgriouUure  and  Manufactures. 

By  Charles  Bray. 

The  Economy  of  Waste  Manures;  A  Treatise  on  the  Na^ 
ture  and  Use  of  neglected  FertUixers*  By  John  Han- 
nam.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Anti-State  Chureh  Conference f 
held  in  London,  April  30,  Ac.  &c.  1844.  London: 
T.  Ward  &  Co. 

The  Comic  Blacbstone,    By  Gilbert  Abbot  h  Beckett. 

Part  I.    The  Rights  of  Persons. 
Punches  Guide  to  dte  Chinese  Collection.    Handsome 

reprints  of  some  of  the  oleterest  arttoles  that  haye 
appeared  in  Punch. 
Spectade  Secrets,     By  Greorge  Cox.    Second  Edition. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

Lives  of  the  Englld^  Saints, — St.  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury, Apostle  of  the  English,  No.  IV.  Hermit  Saints — 
Gundleus — Helier^Herbert — Edelvrald — ^Bettelen — 
Neot— Bartholomew.    London:  James  Toovey. 
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II.  III.  pp.  144,  Size  of  the  Pictorial  Shakspere.    Lon- 
don :  Charles  Knight  &  Co. 

This  work  fyimishes  a  remarkable  monument  of  female 
industry  and  perseyerance.  It  is  out  of  Bight,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  the  most  comprehensiTe  and  complete  concord- 
ance of  l^akspere  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted, 
'  On  the  yalue  of  snch  a  work  to  the  admirers  of  Shakspere 
it  were  superfluous  to  expatiate.  It  is  one  which,  where  it 
is  possessed,  must  be  in  perpetual  requisition.  The  compi- 
lation has  occupied  Mrs  Clarke  for  twelre  years,  which 
certainly  seems  a  long  period :  but  unless  she  set  out  ori- 
ginally upon  a  Tory  good  system,  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  the  labour  must  hare  been  immense.  The  value  of 
the  Concordance  is  much  increased  by  its  being  planned 
to  agree  with  Knighfg,  CoUier%  the  Variorum,  and  all 
the  best  received  editions  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
to  be  completed  in  eighteen  MofMy  Parti,  Every  page 
contains  three  columns  closely  printed.  As  a  matter  of 
cariosity,  we  have  been  led  to  calculate  the  number  of 
quotations.  In  a  single  page,  there  are  360 ;  in  a  single 
part,  17,280  ;  and,  at  the  same  rate,  the  eighteen  parts 
would  contain  no  fewer  than  311,040  quotations. 

Maxwsll's  HisTonr  of  the  Rbbeulioh  in  Ikbland 
IN  1798.  Part  YII.  Illustrated  by  George  Cmikshank. 
London :  A.  H.  Baily  &  Co. 

Spbcimbn  of  thx  Rotjo.  Pa&ASBOLeGicu.L  Snoloh- 
Fubnch  DicnoNABT.  By  J.  Cb.  Tawer.  London : 
Dulau  &  Co. — This,  so  for  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge, 
is  likely  to  be  a  work  dacidedly  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared*  Improvement  on  even 
the  best  of  our  Fmnch  dietionaneB  is  indeed  urgently 
required ;  and  Mr.  Tarver,  who  has  been  for  eighteen 
years  French  master  at  Eton,  may  be  ptesnmed  well 
qualified  for  tlie  undertakmg. 

Chajibbbs's  Ctclopjbdia  of  English  Literature  ; 
embellished  with  engravings  on  wood.  Parts  XIX., 
XX.,  XXL,  which  conclude  the  work.  It  forms  two 
handsome  volumes  in  royal  octavo,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously consulted  in  matters  of  reference,  even  by 
those  who  might  desire  to  see  the  criticism  and  analysis 
of  our  literature  on  a  much  more  ample  scale. 

Old  Enolino.  Part  YII.  London:  Knight  &  Co. 
With  a  coloured  frontispiece  of  the  interior  of  Methley 
Hall. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steax-Enoine.  By  the  Artisan 
Club.  Part  I.  Illustrated  by  steel  plates,  &o.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  People's  Family  Bible  ;  containing  the  autho- 
rized version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  printed 
at  the  Cambridge  University  press.  Embellished  with 
historical  designs  iVom  the  old  masters,  and  landscapes 
from  drawings  on  the  spot.  Parts  I.  to  V.,  super-royal 
quarto,  each  containing  two  steel  Migiavings,  and  two 
sheets  of  letter-press.  London :  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. — 
This  is  a  very  handsome  Ikmily  Bible,  printed  in  a  large 
bold  type,  and  irapplled  with  copious  marginal  references. 
If,  by  the  phrase  **  The  People's  Bible,"  extreme  low 
price  is  understood,  the  title  is  inaccurate.  The  Bible 
is,  no  doubt,  cheap  for  its  quality ;  but  certainly  not  low 
priced.  The  embellishments  aro  beantifiil ;  and  are 
either  original,  w  selected  firom  the  finest  specimens  of 
Messrs.  Fishers*  well-filled  store-house  of  Art 

The  People'^  Gallery  of  Enoravinqs.  Alter  original 
pictures  and  drawings ;  by  Lawrence,  Turner,  Stan- 
field,  Prottt,  D.  Roberts,  &c.  &c.    Edited  by .  the  Rev. 


6.  N.  Wright.  Quarto.  Parts  I.  to  IX.,  each  Put 
containing  four  highly-finished  engiavingk  London: 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. — This  is  one  of  the  cheipest  wxb 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  considerisg  iU  quUty . 

PAKIPHLETS. 

The  Ministry  and  the  Suoar-Dctiis.  Loodoa: 
John  Murray. 

Lord  Chatham,  roused  by  the  fbbssnt  Cominoii 
OF  Britain,  Poutical,  Naval,  and  MiLiTiar.  OcUto, 
pp.  162.    London:  Pelham  Richardsoo,  &c 

The  Naval  Forces  op  Francis  ooxpabb)  to  thou 
OF  England.  By  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prioce  ^ 
JoinviUe,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  Literally  tmathied&n 
the  French, by  B.  H.  Beedham.  London:  W.£.FaiB». 

The  Mystvribb  of  ihb  Papal  Poucr  BcmiD; 
Mt,  The  Tbsiament  of  Pope  Lbo  XII.  to  his  Svccn- 
soR.  —  Translated  fimn  an  Unpublished  MaiinMri|i 
Edinburgh :  William  BiUMe. 

The  Church  Advanctnq  ;  a  Popular  Addkes  n 
Rohan  Catholics  on  the  Present  Encouragikg  Asna 
of  Affairs.  Edited  by  J.  Wakeham.  London  :At- 
lott  &  Jones. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Detos, 
ON  the  Late  Massacre  at  Wairau.  London :  ha^ 
man  &  Co. 

Mental  Hyoibnr  :  or,  An  ExAMiNAXioir  or  nsl>- 
tellbct  and  Passions,  Dbsionbd  to  IixotnuR  Tsm 
Infutencb  on  Hxaxah,  and  the  Dubatioh  op  Lui.  Bj 
WUliam  Sweet8er,M.D.,late  Professor  of  thBTbeotrui 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  Fellow  of  the  ABericaiio* 
demy  of  Arts  and  Sctenoes.  Reprinted  tnm  the  Aw* 
rioanEditimi.   Edinburgh:  MaeladU8n,Stewtft,ikGbi 

Thoughts  on  the  Points  at  Issue  bktwed  tbi 
Established  Church  and  the  National  Bono  & 
Education  in  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Woodwi 
A.M.    London :  Duncan  &  Malcolm. 

The  Position,  Prospecis,  and  Dlties  of  ths  Iwi- 
pendents,  orCongregationalists,  brisplt  oossdois- 
By  William  Davis.    London :  J.  Snow. 

iNTRODUCnON  TO  THE  SeOOXD  EDPnONOF  IBlBlOl* 

LANDS  OF  Ethiopia.    By  Mijer  W.  GonwaUii  Bmbl 

Education  :  Men's  Salvation  from  Cains,  DisEi& 
AND  Starvation  ;  vrith  Appendix  vindicstio;  Bo^ 
Bums.  By  John  Thomson,  M.D.  Edfaibiugfa:  Fenki 
&  French. 

An  Argument  for  Ireland.  By  John  O'CoBtll. 
Esq.,  M.P.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Loyal  Nation*^  R^ 
peal  Association  of  Ireland.  OcUvo,  pp.  iOO.-As  tJu^ 
may  be  regarded  as  an  elaborate  case  for  Uie  B«r<*' 
party,  we  advise  our  readers  to  look  into  it. 

A  Letter  to  the  Very  Rkv.  J.  W.  KiRWi»,  5i>- 
Vicar-Gbnbeal  of  Galway,  on  some  vanstioas  bm 
the  more  ancient  Idturgiea  of  the  Omzcli,  in  th»  i^ 
prescribed  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  for  tlw  C^^ 
oration  of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist.  By  T.  F.^^ 
ner,  F.S.A. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  Delivered  at  the  Mffin* '' 
the  Edinburgh  Anti-corn-Law  AssociAXfOK,  ia  ^ 
rence  to  the  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Maoa^y* 
M.P.  for  the  City,  dated  May  1st,  1844.  By  Dok* 
MacUiren. 
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The  ^  very  nnenTiable  position  "  in  which  the  two  great 
parliamentary  Leaders  hare  recently  taken  occasion  to 
inform  the  world  that  Ibey  ^'ilsd  themseWes,"  may  be 
taken  aa  a  hopefiU  sign  that  the  break-np  of  parties  and 
party-polities,  which  all  honest  men  are  looking  for,  is 
not  far  distant.    The  confession  was  a  testy  and  hasty 
one,  and  has  perhaps  been  regretted,  in  both  cases;  bnt  it 
expresses.  In  each,  a  permanent  and  growing  fkct ;  and 
there  seems  no  chance  of  the  position,  either  of  the  Con- 
serratiTe  Premier  or  of  the  Whig  Chief,  becoming  mnch 
more  euTiaUe  than  it  is  at  present.    The  ministry  of 
fSUse  pretences  is  gradually  crumbling  down,  nnder  the 
detection,  one  after  another,  of  the  make-belieyes  on 
which  il  was  bailt,  and  in  which  it  lives,  moves,  and  has 
its  being ;  and  the  process  has  seemed,  of  late,  to  go  «n 
with  aoealersted  vapidity.    Assailed,  denounced,  vili- 
pended, snubbed,  divided  against,   weekly  —  almost 
nightly,— by  one  section  or  another  of  its  own  adherents, 
on  Factories,  on  Sugar  Duties,  on  Welsh  Bishoprics,  on 
Dissenters'  Chapels,  on  Poor-law  Amendments ;  twice, 
¥rithin  mx  weeks,  driven  to  save  itself  by  the  perilous  ex- 
pedient of  dishonouring  its  own  majority ;  indicted,  by 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  fbr  a  system  of  treachery, 
espionage,  forgery,  burglary  (of  letters,)  theft  (of  secrets,) 
false  coining  (of  seals,)  fitter  for  examination  at  the  Old 
Baihiy  than  te  a  parliamentary  committee-room,— and 
omipelled,  after  much  eontempt  of  oourt,  to  surrender 
and  take  its  trial ;  the  case  of  this  government  is  indeed, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  ''by  no  means  enviable." 
Cnxiona  it  is,  however,  that  such  a  oonfession  should 
have  to  be  made  by  the  shrewdest  and  most  prudent  man 
in  the  Heoae  of  Commons,  wielding  a  parliamentary 
power  greater  than  any  other  British  minister  has  had 
since  Pitt.    The  &ct  is  curious,  and  the  moral  of  it  is 
useful :  it  is  weU^  after  all,  even  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience, for  a  great  political  party  to  have  a  great  political 
principle  to  hold  by. 

If  it  be  strange  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
having  so  eonvenient  a  tool  to  work  with  as  a  parliament 
that  will  stultify  itself  at  his  bidding,  should  confess  his 
poeitioB  oneaviable  ;  it  seems  stranger  still  that  a  like 
eonfetfioa  should  be  made  jnst  now  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  The  position  of  Lord  John  Russell,  at  this 
particular  time,  ought  to  be  a  most  enviable  one.  To  a 
statesman  of  large  views,  and  firm,  high  purpose,  one 
would  think  no  position  could  be  more  enviable  than  that 
of  being  appointed  to  watch,  check,  oppose,  upset,  and 
finally  succeed  this  ministry,  based  on  fhlse  pretences, 
and  backed  by  a  party  without  a  principle  :  that  such  a 
position  should  ever  be  unenviable,  is  a  man's  own  fault. 
Of  the  &ct  that  the  Whig  Chief  is  far  from  comfortable 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  Lord  John  Russell  is  as 
little  in  harmony  with  the  party  of  which  he  is  conven- 
tionally the  leader,  and  on  whose  confidence  his  future 
tenure  of  office  depends,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  harmony 
-vrith  his  party.  He  hasneither  said  nor  donea thing  of 
note,  all  this  session,  to  justify  the  confidence  of  thoee 
"Who  look  to  him,  or  who  would  be  glad  to  look  to  him  if 
they  could,  as  the  ftiture  ruler  of  the  country.  He  talked 
last  year,  like  another  Canning,  of  leaving  off  *^  security- 
grinding;"  but  there  he  is  to  this  hour,  with  his  little 
fixed-duty  seoniity  erotebet,  as  pragmatical  as  ever. 
Twioe  during  the  Session,  he  has  got  withm  view  of  ofilce : 


each  time  it  has  been  on  a  false  principle,  and  in  a  dis- 
creditable way.  On  the  Ten-hours'  question,  he  quietly 
turned  his  back  on  the  deliberately  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  his  previous  official  life,  and  lent  his 
voice,  witiiout  cause  shown,  to  the  popular  cry  of  the  day : 
on  the  Sugar  Duties,  he  joined  the  very  men  who,  on  that 
very  question  of  more  or  less  West  Indian  monopoly, 
upset  him  three  years  ago.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
some  sort  of  sincere,  or  half-sincere,  conviction,  may 
have  dictated  his  vote  and  speech  in  each  instance ;  but 
the  thing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  a  shabby  look, 
especially  as  there  is  nothing  great  to  set  off  against  it. 
The  Whig  minister  of  1841  has  shown  himself  not  un- 
willing to  be  borne  back  into  office  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  West  India  mom^olists,— takiog  care,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hoard  up  ostentatiously  Ms  scorned  and  scouted 
fixed-duty,  as  a  bait  for  the  landlord  monopolists.  That 
the  member  for  London,  and  expectant  minister  of  the 
country,  should  be  without  a  vote  to  give,  one  way  or 
the  other,  on  the  question  of  Corn-law  Repeal,  is  a 
downright  abdication  of  political  skUut.  ^No  very 
enviable  position,"  truly  I  If  the  Session  has  been  a 
fidlure  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  has  been  no  less  a  failure 
for  Lord  John  RnsselL  Not  one  aet  or  qieeoh  of  sign!- 
fioanoe ;  not  one  sentenee  or  syllable  indicative  of  ener^ 
gy,  character,  force  of  will ;  nothing  to  create  confidence, 
and  rouse  eothusiaam,  Ime  come  firom  this  cold,  quiet 
Whig  lord,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Session  to  this 
hear.  He  haa  made  himself,  or  shown  himself,  as  small 
as  possible  throughout.  Instead  of  boldly  and  ener- 
getically leading  the  attank  against  the  government, 
on  great,  central  questions  of  principle,  his  ambition 
haa  limited  itself  to  the  poor  policy  of  tripping  them 
up  in  a  clever  way,  by  making  one  of  a  miscellaneous 
herd  of  malcontents,  on  by-points  of  detail. 

We  are  glad  that  the  policy  has  failed.  Ill  as  we 
think  of  the  men  now  in  office — ^nay,  because  we  think 
so  ill  of  them — we  do  not  wish  to  see  them  tripped  up. 
To  get  rid  of  them  by  accident  or  trick,  by  heteroge- 
neous prohAc  viae  combination  with  deserters  on  second- 
ary questions,  would  do  extremely  little  good.  The 
policy  were  at  once  undignified  and  of  most  dubious 
expediency.  We  would  have  tiie  judgment  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  cause  given  on  the  merits;  and  till  the  conn- 
try  be  ripe  for  this,  it  is  better  to  let  the  evidence  go  on 
accumulating,  What  would  have  been  the  consequence 
of  a  second  ministerisi  defeat  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  and 
a  resignation  %  Possibly^  a  recall  and  restoration,  with 
a  vote  of  confidence,  granting  a  new  lease  of  office  on 
eaflier  terms  :  at  the  best,  a  premature  ministerial 
change,  vrith  a  premature  general  election,  taken  on  no 
broad  priadple,  and  producing  no  decided  result. 
When  the  change  comes,  it  must  be  a  thorough  one; 
and  to  make  it  thorough,  we  must  have  another  regis- 
tration or  two.  The  only  ministerial  change  from  which 
real  and  lasting  good  is  to  be  looked  for,  must  be 
effected  by  the  country  protesting,  utterly  and  on  prin- 
ciple, against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  men,  and  measures, 
his  half-fiMed  expediencies, his  double-faced  dishonesties; 
and  demanding,  through  the  registered  constituencies, 
public  honesty  in  general,  with  justice  to  Ireland,  and 
f^-trade  in  particular.  Till  the  country  is  prepared  to 
make  this  effort,  we  are  better  as  we  are,  accumulating 
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Btrength  for  it.  We  must  nol  trip  up  the  goTerament, 
but  let  them  go  Btumbling  on^  till  we  are  ready  to  knook 
them  down. 

The  vote  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  other  League  leaders 
who  supported  Sir  Robert  t*eel  on  the  Sugar  Duties, 
against  the  West  Indians  and  the  Whigs,  we  regard  as 
both  an  honest  tote  and  an  expedient  one.  On  the 
honesty  of  it,  we  haTe  no  need  to  say  much  now.  The 
question  at  issue,  divested  of  its  teohniealitles,  was 
simply  one  of  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less,  of  monopoly; 
and  they  Totedfbr  a  littie  less,  haying  previously  divided 
the  House,  a  few  days  before,  f6r  the  abolition  of  the 
whole.  What  else  could  they  do !  It  has  been  said, 
that,  in  this  stickling  fbr  free-trade  dogmas,  when  the 
existence  of  tiie  Tory  ministry  was  at  stake,  they  acted 
as  Leaguers,  not  as  representatives  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  in  this  adhe- 
rence to  principle — the  principle  on  the  strength  of 
which  they  exist  as  public  men — ^they  acted  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  not  as  Whigs.  The  assurance 
with  which  the  Whig  newspapers  took  Mr.  Ck>bden  and 
his  friends  to  task  for  their  conduct  in  this  matter,  and 
seemed  to  expect  finee-traders  to  ignore  their  principles 
fbr  a  night  or  two,  by  particular  desire  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  is  amusing  in  the  extreme,  and  shows  a  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  office,  which  must  be  strong  in- 
deed, to  have  come  out  so  powerfully  on  so  slight  occa- 
sion. If  the  Whigs  think  proper  to  quarrel  with  the 
League  for  this,  and  leave  their  seats  ostentatiously 
empty  during  Corn-law  debates,  the  Whigs,  we  appre- 
hend,— ^not  the  League— will  be  the  ultimate  losers,  and 
will  have  to  make  the  first  overtures  of  amity.  The 
respective  positions  and  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
parties,  are  sufficiently  plidn,  to  show  which  must  yield 
first.  The  Whigs  want  office :  the  Free-traders  do  not 
The  Whigs  are  not  nice  to  a  shade  of  principle  and 
character,  on  fine-trade  questions;  the  Free-traders  are, 
— ^have  nothing  but  principle  and  character  to  live  upon 
as  public  men,  and  not  only  can  afford  to  be  consistent, 
but  cannot  afford  to  be  any  thing  else.  It  is  a  good 
thing  well  done,  to  have  informed  the  Whig  aspirants 
fbr  office,  once  for  all,  that  the  strength  which  the  Free- 
traders possess  in  parliament  and  in  the  country,  and 
the  strength  which  they  are  quietly  gathering  up  on  the 
registry  for  the  next  electoral  straggle,  is  neither  to  be 
bought  nor  had  on  loan  for  Whig  party  uses. 

The  Corn-law  debate  this  year  is  generally  felt  to 
have  gone  off  flatly  ;  for  the  simple  reason,  we  conceive, 
that  all  debating  whatever  about  the  matter  is  under- 
stood to  be,  at  this  time  of  day,  useless  and  needless — 
useless  in  the  House,  and  needless  out  of  it.  That 
the  weakened  interest  in  parliamentary  anti-Com-law 
speeches,  is  any  symptom  of  the  increased  strength  of 
the  Com  Law,  is  an  'opinion  confined,  probably,  to  that 
class  of  politicians  who  hold  that  the  Irish  F^testant 
Church  is  stronger  and  safer  Just  now,  when  no  one 
seems  to  care  about  it,  than  it  was  in  the  days  when 
ministries  went  out  and  in  on  the  appropriation  clause. 
These  annual  motions  on  questions  where  argument  is 
worn-out,  and  defeat  foreknown,  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
testing  and  measuring  progress.  In  this  view,  the  late 
division  on  Mr.  Villiers'  motion  shows  that  the  League 
has  not  been  at  work  among  the  constituencies  in  vain. 
Reminding  the  reader  that  the  first  of  these  annual 
motions,  which  went  on  the  principle  of  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal,  was  made  in  1842,  we  may  point  to  the 
statistics  of  the  divisious,  as  evidencing  that,  however 


powerless  argument  may  be,  as  argument,  fhe  aeil«B  of 
the  Free-traders  on  the  opinions  of  the  eonstitamdes,  ii 
not  without  its  reaeMon  <m  the  votes  of  tiie  repraettt- 
tives.  Since  the  question,  in  its  present  shape,  ms  lint 
mooted,  its  progress  has  been  as  Metre  v-^ 

Ayes.  KoeB.      Hqoriiy  apixiit 

In  1842,      92  895  303 

1848,    127  888  S50 

1844,    128  S80  284 

From  which  it  appears,  that  some  fifty  of  list  year  i 
monopolists  are  neutralized  and  silenced.  Tlie  Doubt- 
fbls,  the  men  who  decline  placing  themselrei  is  '  u 
unenviable  position,"  by  recording  votes  adrene  to  tk 
known  or  presumed  opinions  of  registered  or  register- 
able  electors,  are  an  increasing  class ;  the  rate  of  whw 
growth  does  credit  to  the  shrewd  and  business-like  plu 
of  the  League — exchanging  miscellaneous  petitioBsto 
the  House  collectively,  for  electoral  memorials  to  iadi- 
vidual  members. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot,  while  on  this  saljedjn- 
port  any  ''philanthropic"  conversions  to  the  aoseif 
Free  Trade.    Nothing  would  have  been  pletsanter  U 
our  feelings,  than  to  have  added  our  humble  voice  to  tk 
general  chorus  of  eulogy  which  hymns  Lord  AsblejjiaJ 
his  ''  motives^"  and  his  friends,  and  his  friends'  '^  bs- 
tives."    But,  alas !  we  have  no  clue  to  men's  BotiTes 
except  that  afforded  by  their  actions.    "  By  their  frvs 
ye  shall  know  them."    The  philanthropy  which  m^ 
loud  speeches  in  March,  April,  and  May,  against  vii 
much  work,  gives  silent  votes,  in  June,  for  too  littli 
bread ;  keeps  the  screw  down  tight  on  the  rietisis  0T«r 
whose  wrongs  and  woes  it  whines  and  blubbers  w  pite 
ously ;  mamtains  the  scarcity  of  food  and  work,  tbt 
necessitates  the  competition,  that  causes  the  suserA 
that  draw  forth  the  eloquence,  at  which  people  m  ex- 
pected to  wipe  their  eyes,  and  ejaculate, "  Wh&t  s  geo4 
man  I"    We  have  nothing  to  say  about  'motires'  of 
which  we  know  nothing;  and  altogether  diseUia  uj 
imputation  of*  hypocrisy;"  but  never  was  a  deanr  caa 
of  eagerness  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  one's  brother^i  en> 
while  blind  to  tiie  beam  in  one's  own  eye,  than  the  Tes- 
hours'  philanthropy  of  the  com  monopolists.   If  I^ 
Ashley  and  his  followers  do  not  Jmow  that  their  mt»- 
poly  of  the  bread-market  makes  it  harder  Chao  it  s««i 
be  for  men  to  live ;  that  it  is  the  cause  of  that  fetifizl 
struggle  fbr  existence,  that  competition  for  life,  wbifl 
makes  fSemale  and  infant  factory  slavery  a  physioI  D^ 
cessity ;  what  is  his  and  their  opinion  wrath  on  u; 
question  of  legislation  whatever !    The  Tory  ministes 
know  this ;  and,  as  they  vrill  not  touch  the  Con  Uv, 
dare  not  touch  the  social  evils  which  it  neeessatci 
The  Free-traders  know  this ;  and,  as  they  cssoot  |ft 
the  Com  Law  abolished,  decline  the  responsibilitji  of 
making  bad  worse.    The  Whigs  and  Badietls  be* 
this ;  and  see,  in  the  straitening  of  manoikdimfiS  ^' 
dustry,  chiefly  a  short  and  sharp  passage  to  Cors-bv 
Repeal.    Lord  Ashley  and  his  adherents  are  the  oclr 
people  in  the  country  who  seem  not  to  know  that  tfceir 
monopoly  makes  food  dear,  and  man  cheap ;  that  tk 
scarcer  bread  is,  the  more  labour  must  be  grreo  to  ^ 
ohase  a  suffldency  of  it.    To  credit  these  breadtaxiDS 
phllaathropists  with  *sineerfty"  and  *good  m^' 
is  to  debit  them  with  an  almost  preternatural  stnpi<ii^- 
StiU,it  Is  possible,  fbr  aught  we  know,  that  wheot^ 
Spanish  friar  gave  the  beggar  his  bles^,  aatf  p^ 
his  pocket,  the  holy  man  perfbrmed  the  lalttf  piH  « 
Ihe  operation  in  sheer  absence  of  nhtd.   We  aast  b*> 
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leave  this  topio  without  adding,  that  with  sueh  Ten-hou 
philanthropisU  as  Lord  Howick,  who  eTinoe  the  sincority 
of  their  zeal  for  the  protection  of  indastry,  hj  aa  eqnal 
zeal  for  its  emanoipation,  and,  in  abridging  laboor,  would 
increase  its  reaunerative  value,  our  diiferenoe  is  one  of 
time  and  degree,  rather  than  of  prinoiple.  Though  we 
beliere  their  sympathies  to  be  in  part  misdirected,  and 
their  eflbrts  decidedly  mistimed,  there  can,  at  all  eyents, 
be  no  qnestien  about  their  integrity  and  consistency. 

In  naming  Lobd  Howick,  we  cannot  forbear  the  ex- 
pression of  our  trust,  that  he  will  pursue,  with  heart*  of 
hope,  that  course  of  high-minded  and  independent  exer- 
tion which  is  rapidiy  winning  for  him  what  is  better 
than  admiration — ^public  respect  and  confidence.    Lord 
Howick  is  a  man  fh)m  whom  we  expect  much.    He  has 
talent,  courage,  moral  earnestness,  character — all  the 
well-wearing  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  on  which  a 
people  may  rely.    With  strong  hereditary  claims  to  the 
leadership  of  reformers,  he  is  establishing  an  independent 
title  ef  his  own  on  the  broadest  and  surest  foundation. 
We  have  much  faith  in  him.    Of  all  those  among  whom 
office  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  political  probabilities} 
be  distributed  at  the  next  ministerial  chuige,  there  is 
no  man  who  gives  more  decided  signs  of  superiority,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  to  the  politics  of  his  party.    His 
speeches,  both  of  last  session  and  of  this,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  on  Ireland,  and  on  the  Com  Laws, 
indicate  a  breadth  of  view,  a  generosity  of  heart,  a  de- 
cisive clear-headedness,  and  a  plain  rectitude  of  purpose, 
which  we  vainly  seek  elsewhere  in  the  parliamentary 
oratory  of  Whiggism.    We  sometimes  differ  with  him ; 
but  we  never  mistrust  him.    There  is  not  a  great  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  on  which  he  is  not  fltr  in  advance  of  his 
party ;  and  lus  opinions  are  evidently  still  progressive. 
From  the  two  mortal  sins  of  Whiggery — ^pliancy  of  prin- 
ciple in  great  things,  and  obstinate  erotchetiness  in 
small  ones,  (seeming  incompatibles,  which  certain  Whig 
statesmen  most  ingeniously  contrive  to  blend,)  he  is  re- 
markably free.    Like  Lord  John  Russell,  he  rather  pre- 
fers a  fixed  duty  to  total  and  immediate  repeal :  unlike 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  can  distinguish  between  great 
things  and  small,  and  does  not  run  away  without  voting, 
when  the  people's  bread  and  trade  are  at  stake.    He  is 
the  only  man  in  the  ftont  rank  of  Whig  statesmen  who 
Announces  a  clear  and  bold  Irish  policy.  Lord  Howick's 
views  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church  mtui  be  those  of 
any  minister  who  is  to  reconquer  for  us  the  aflfections  of 
the  Irish  people :    They  are  clearly  not  those  of  Lord 
John  Rassell.  That  any  thing  would  now  put  down  the 
Repeal  agitation  is  more  than  we  dare  predict ;  but,  if 
any  thing  would,  it  were  a  Howick  ministry  of  reform 
and  reconciliation.    To  all  classes  of  English  reformers, 
we  believe  it  would  be  a  signal  to  union,  energy,  and 
confidence. 

The  disagreeable  event  of  the  past  month  is  the  Bir- 
miogham  election.  That  Mr.  Starge  is  not  at  this  mo- 
ment member  for  Birmingham  we  sincerely  regret.  We 
heartily  desired  his  success,  and  should  have  thought  his 
claims  superior  to  those  of  his  rival ;  but,  as  it  appeals 
that  the  Liberal  electors,  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  to 
one,  thought  differently,  there  is  on  this  point  no  more  to 
he  said.  That  the  Birmingham  Liberals  have  so  managed 
matters  as  to  disfranchise  themselves  for  the  remaining 
monthB,  or  years,  of  the  present  parliament,  we  regret 
Ft  ill  more.  One  might  have  hoped  that  the  men  whose 
sagacious  and  energetic  common  sense  originated  politi- 


cal unioBS,  would  have  found  auuis  of  adjasting  a  quar- 
rel, which  seems  to  have  had  as  much  of  pereonality  as 
of  principle  in  it,  before  going  to  the  poll,  to  be  beaten 
and  diflgnced  altogether.  The  mode  of  eilbcting  an  ad- 
justment in  such  cases — when  men  are  in  ewnest  about 
their  common  prineiplee,  and  not  intderant  bigots  to 
their  speciMX  opinions — is  obvious  enough.  The  example 
was  set  by  Marylebone,  at  the  last  general  eleetion. 
The  Liberal  electors,  divided  by  the  conflicting  and 
nicely-balanced  claims  of  two  Liberal  candidates,  chose 
their  man  by  ballot  before  the  day  of  nomination,  under 
the  compact,  (which  was  honourably  kept,)  that  the 
minority,  however  large,  should  support  the  candidate  of 
the  majority,  however  smalL  The  resolt  was,  a  tolerably 
good  sort  of  representative  for  Harylebono,  instead  of* 
very  bad  one.  The  Commodore  can  scavoely  be  called 
a  model  legislator— perhaps  he  is  as  much  below  Mr. 
Young  in  political  aptitude  as  Mr.  Seholefield  is  below 
Mr.  Sturge— still,  it  is  better  for  Marylebone  to  bo  say<* 
ing^'Ay"  than <* No"  on  free  trade  and  hiquiry  into 
Post-ofilce  infomies.  Why,  in  the  name  of  eemmen  sense, 
could  not  the  Liberals  of  Birmingham  transact  their  busi* 
ness  in  the  same  good-tempered  and  buaineiB-like  wayt 
is  the  question  which  Reformers  are  every  where  askings 
and  answering,  very  naturally,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
that  candidate  whom  the  result  shows  not  to  have  had 
the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  success  firom  the  beginning. 

But  what  we  most  lament  in  this  busniess  is  the  mis« 
chief  which  such  experiments  do  to  the  cause  of  free  and 
extended  suffrage.  We  find  no  ilault  with  Mr.  Sturge 
or  any  other  man  for  postponing  the  Free  Trade  question 
to  the  Complete  Suffrage  question,  tiiough  the  policy 
seems  to  us  a  mistaken  one ;  but  this  Birmingham  elee- 
tion is  bad  for  both — wont  for  Complete  Snffh^,  as  the 
younger  and  weaker  of  the  two.  With  a  very  sincere 
respect  towards  men  whose  ultimate  views  and  objects 
are  our  own,  who  number  among  them  not  a  few  of  the 
truest  and  honestest  politicians  we  have,  who  am  work- 
ing a  difficult  questien^  of  first-class  importance,  in  dis> 
couraging  times — we  beg  to  represent  to  the  Complete 
Suffragists,  that,  if  tb^  have  taken  up  the  policy  of  divi- 
sion  and  repulsion  deliberately,  and  as  a  policy,  they  may 
regard  the  cause  of  Complete  Soifrage,  (an  awkward 
name,  by  the  way,)  as  aiUouined  to  somewhere  within 
the  next  century.  The  true  way  to  test  the  prindplei 
of  such  a  policy  is  to  suf^ese  it  carried  out  uiversally. 
Suppose  the  Complete  SuAragists  to  do  every  where  what 
they  have  done  in  Birminghav ;  suppose  them  every 
where  in  a  minority  on  the  registries — every  where  to 
use  their  minority  so  as  to  let  in  the  candidate  of  another 
and  Tory  minority;  suppose  them  to  suoeeed  in  silencing 
all  the  Liberal  constituencies  of  the  empire,  and  to  get  for 
us  tiwkoU  parliametUofMr.  £^]i«ri,—-howmach  nearer 
should  we  be  to  our  new  Reform  Act  in /mum!  A  grosser 
practical  solecism — %  bolder  defiance  of  the  laws  which 
connect  means  with  ends — could  not  be.  As  Mr,  Stuige, 
and  those  whom  he  represents,  disclaim  physical  force, 
they  have  no  other  way  of  getting  Complete  Suffrage  on 
the  statute-book  than  by  acting  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  at  present  constituted — ^no  other  way  of  acting 
on  the  House  of  Commons  than  through  their  registered 
constituencies— especially  the  Liberal  or  semi-liberal 
constituencies  of  large  towns ;  and  they  may  be  assured 
that  the  way  to  act  on  these  is  not  to  disfranchise  and 
exasperate  them.  To  suppose — the  only  imaginable  ra^ 
tionaie  of  such  a  policy  —  that  a  Liberal  msjority, 
squeezed  in  between  two  minorities,  driven  to  choose  be- 
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tween  &  Tory  and  a  Complete  SnifirtgiBty  will,  in  a  fit  of 
deqperatioDy  make  choice  of  the  Complete  Sni&agist,  ie, 
we  fear,  an  hTpotheae  more  brilliant  than  solid.  If 
Complete  Soifragiste  make  a  principle  of  prefeiringToriee 
to  liberab  of  len  adranced  opinions  than  thenuelTes, 
the  J  mnst  not  wonder  if  Liberale  of  a  morality  inferior 
to  tiieir  own  make  a  principle,  or  a  paarion,  of  preferring 
Tories  to  them;  and,  between  the  two,  we  should  be  in  a 
promising  way  for  rational  liberty  and  good  goyemment. 
There  is  only  one  way,  we  apprehend,  in  which  a  mino- 
rity can  now,  in  this  country,  get  its  principles  embodied 
in  acts  of  Pariiament :  and  that  is,  by  working  and 
growing  into  a  majority. 

While  we  thank  the  Complete  Soffiragists  for  their 
exertions  in  keeping  aUre,  nnder  most  disadTantageous 
etrcnmstanees,  an  agitation  which  onght  neyer  to  be  let 
drop,  we  most  again  express  oar  belief  that  they  will 
make  little  or  no  real  progress,  until  the  Free-trade 
agitation  is  oTer  and  done  with.  Any  extension  of 
the  Soflhige  worth  thinking  of  and  working  for,  will 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  resuscitation  of  the  power  that 
carried  Schedule  A.  The  effort  will  be  a  tremendous 
one.  It  will  need  the  whole  and  undirided  strength  of 
all  earnest  reformers — our  strength,  not  of  numbers 
only,  but  of  thought  and  will — concentrated  with  pas- 
sionate energy  on  this  one  point.  Now  it  so  happens 
that,  of  this  strength,  by  far  the  larger  part  is  at  present 
in  requisition  and  use  elsewhere.  Reformers  are  too 
busy  just  now  with  Adam  Smith  and  Free-trade,  to  be 
able  to  interest  themselTcs  properly  in  William  Godwin 
and  Politieal  Justice.  The  League  must  bo  dissolTed, 
and  the  energies  embodied  in  it  disengaged  for  other 
usee,  before  the  Complete  Suifrage  Associations  can 
make  themselTes  formidable  (except  to  theur  nearest 
relations  and  likeliest  allies.)  We  do  not  ask  whether 
this  be  a  desirable  or  an  undesirable  state  of  things.  It 
may  be  wise,  or  it  may  be  unwise,  in  the  public,  to  take 
Free-trade  before  Sufihtge  :  we  only  state  the  fact. 
The  Corn-law  question  has,  practically,  got  the  prece- 
dence of  the  Snifirage  question — a  precedence  acquired 
ataa^enoimous  cost  of  money,  time,  and  hard  up-hill 
working  and  fighting ;  and  we  see  not  a  chance  of  the 
Suffrage  being  able  to  overtake  it.  The  Free-trade 
question  stands  between  the  Complete  Suffrage  question 
and  the  public  ear  ;  and  there  it  wiU  stand,  until  the 
League  get  the  constituencies  to  get  the  legislature  to 
settle  it)  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  ever  can  be  settled. 
If  Complete  Snl&agists  think  this  exdusiye,  deafening, 
all-absotbing  Free-trade  agitation  a  nuisance,  be  it  so  : 
and  let  them  help  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  clear  the 
ground  for  something  better.* 

In  Ireland,  agitation  goes  on  with  a  quiet,  self-assured 
strength,  that  seems  remarkably  independent  of  extra- 
neons  excitement.    It  lived  once  in  the  breath  of  the 


Agitator— it  has  nowa  life  of  its  own.  WebelieTetkt 
O'ConneU's  life  or  death,  imprisonment  or  Ubentum,  ii 
now  a  matter  of  the  smallest  possible  practical  eoiae- 
qnenee  to  the  ftniher  progress  of  this  natiSQsl  noT^ 
ment.  The 'Rent  of  the  Captirity*'  flows in-fl01n^ 
times  a  little  faster,  sometimes  a  little  dower—on  ibe 
whole,  in  a  full,  deep  tide,  that  betokens  Bometliing 
more  serious  than  ''enthusiasm"  as  its  source.  Tbe 
chief  thing  we  note  in  the  more  recent  aspects  of  ^ 
agitation  is,  that,  aa  the  Repealers  grow  more  poveifnl, 
they  grow  more  conciliatory  and  more  caatious.  Tbey 
treat  their  non-repealing  countrymen  with  a  respect  and 
cheerful  good-temper,  firom  which  we  Saxon  agitotonfor 
Free-Trade  and  SufDnge  might,  perhaps,  take  a  lesaoii ; 
are  most  tolerant  of  one  another's  diTcrsities  of  opimm; 
dissuade  OTer-zealous  constituencies  from  presang  too 
hard  on  their  present  representatiTes ;  exhort  tlieir 
Orange  brethren  to  leaTe  offlooking  at  Irish  tiuogi 
firom  opposite  sides  of  the  Boyne  ; "  and  pay  partiealar 
attenti<m  to  the  registration.  As  their  power  inereuei, 
so  does  their  rigilance,  their  anxiety  to  make  no  mis- 
takes. The  old  English  notion:— we  suspect  still  the 
prevalent  one— of  Irish  patriots  and  agitators,  ss  beiog 
a  herd  of  boastful  and  frothy  rhetoricians,  is  now  ladi- 
crously  false.  They  are  most  carefiil  and  ean^  men 
of  business.  They  rejoice  in  their  strength,  but  it 
is  with  fear  and  trembling.  With  the  exulting  oonsdons- 
ness  of  power  that  men  must  feel  who  hold  in  their 
hands  the  allegiance,  and  sway  the  yolition  of  anitios, 
they  seem  to  Hto  in  perpetual  dread  of  making  a  &!« 
moTe.  In  their  own  words,  **  There  is  tke  demon  0/  r^ 
peated  failure  casting  his  shadow  by  us  as  we  moTe  on," 
— and  they  are  determined,  once  for  all,  to  exorcise  this 
same  demon  out  of  their  country's  history.  They  ut 
afraid  of  nothing  but  being  thrown  off  their  guard,  e^ 
cially  by  good  fortune.  The  rumours  of  a  Whig  seeo- 
sion,  to  be  followed  by  a  gracious  and  merciful  iibentioi 
of  the  Liberator,  made  them  quite  nerrous  ;  tkat  woild 
be  a  diflicnlty  indeed  :  yet  they  think  they  could  get 
through  it.  £yen  the  decision  on  the  Writ  of  Eiror  ii 
anticipated,  by  these  impracticable  and  hard-beaded 
patriots,  with  much  less  of  eager  excitesMut  thsn  one 
would  suppose.  The  chief  feeling  about  it  seenu  to  be 
anxiety  that  the  triumph— if  triumph  it  be  that  is  in 
store  for  them— should  not  diyert  the  people's  attentioB 
from  real  business.  We  repeat  the  expression  of  oar 
conrictioni  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  formidable  lad 
menacing,  to  a  degree  fer  beyond  what  public  opinioo  ii 
Great  Britain  has  yet  realized  to  itself.  It  is  fiiToloa 
now  to  talk  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  **  chief  difiienlty."  In- 
land is  coming  to  be  an  Imperial  difficulty— «  peiplexitf 
and  peril  to  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical  alike.  The  diffi- 
culty is  growing,  at  a  rate  at  which  it  mnst  Teiy  mob 
outgrow  the  best  statesmanship  of  our  most  able  iffl 
honest  public  men. 


*  We  regret  to  see  the  Complete  Saffiagists  of  Edinburgh  proposing  to  foUow  the  same  course .  which  at  Biiminghim  bis 
led  to  so  disastrous  a  result.  On  the  18th  July,  after  the  issue  of  the  Birmincham  election  was  known,  the  Edinbanfa  Cv^ 
plete  Suffragists  held  a  meeting,  (at  which  the  Lord  Provost  had  yeiy  proper^  refused  to  preside,)  for  the  parpoee  of  psn^ 
a  resolntiou,  "  that  the  future  representatives  of  the  city  in  parliament  should  be  devoted  and  eanest  advocate!  lor  nie 
removal  of  unjust  commercial  restrictions ;  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  political  connexion  of  the  chnrch  vith  w 


meeting  wlm  did  not  know  thai  such  candidates  would  have  no  better  chance  of  sitting  for  Edinbnigh 

for  Birmi]^|faam.    Here,  too,  the  effect  would  not  be  mwely  taking  supporters  from  Rossell  to  give  tiiem  to  Peel,  bat  to 

lose  two  Free  Traders,  which  the  Edinbuigh  constituency  may  faiify  h<^  to  cany  at  next  election. 
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For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran, 
A\  hen  first  the  liuman  race  b^an, 
'*  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whatever  he  be, 
TTis  he  fulfils  great  Nature^s  plan, 

And  none  bat  he  !" 

In  what,  or  with  whom  the  Bums  Festival 
originated^  we  do  not  now  very  distinctly  remem- 
ber, neither  do  we  care  very  cariously  to  inquire. 
Douhtless  there  are  many  clever  people  who  have 
traced  it  to  the  worldly-wise  enthusiasm  of  Ayr- 
shire innkeepers,  or  Ridlway  proprietors,  sagacious 
of  a  dividend  from  afar,  and  satisfied  themselves 
that  what  was  hegun  in  mercenary  selfishness,  was 
carried  to  a  conclusion  in  a  spirit  of  falsehood  and 
insincerity.  In  this  faith  let  them  rest,  enjoying 
the  elevated  pleasure  which  springs  from  that  keen 
scent  of  unworthy  motives  and. hollow  pretensions, 
which  is  mistaken  hy  themselves,  and,  the  greater 
pity  I  hy  the  good-natured  world,  for  superior  saga- 
city. Far  different,  however,  were  the  feelings 
that  stirred  upon  that  memorable  sixth  of  August, 
in  the  lai;ge  heart  of  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
assemblage  ever  brought  together  in  Scotland, 
and  far  different  the  light  in  which  this  great 
national  offering  of  homage  and  repentance  must 
be  regarded  by  every  frank  and  generous  mind. 

When  this  Festival  was  first  taJked  of,  it  was  as 
of  some  slight  muster  of  the  friends  of  the  poet's 
family,  with  a  few  others, — ^the  more  cordial  ad- 
mirers ol  his  song  ;  a  sort  of  monster  pic-nic  party 
at  beety  where  a  few  dozens  of  doubtful  sherry, 
with  a  hamper  of  sandwiches,  some  half  dozen  or 
so  of  had  speeches,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  rain, 
were  expected  to  complete  the  entertainment. 
Somehow  or  other,  however,  the  thing  expanded, 
till  the  doud  that  was  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  ooyexed  the  face  of  the  heavens.  The  word 
ran  along  the  Carrick  border,  that  the  name  of  their 
hard  was  rife  in  the  land,:  Kyle  heard  the  mur- 
mur, and  its  echoes  sounded  even  to  distant  Dum- 
fries. In  Mauchline  and  Tarbolton  there  was  stir, 
and  running  to  and  fro.  The  foresters  of  Kilwin- 
ning answered  to  the  call.  Ayr  thrilled  through 
all  her  shuttles,  and  all  at  once  it  was  known,  that 
the  whole  coimtry  side,  for  forty  miles  round,  had 
resolvflAto  declare  in  one  great  gathering,  how  it 
was  that  this  Robert  Bums  was  esteemed  amongst 
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Oh  mandate  glorious  and  divine! 
The  followers  of  the  ragged  Nine, 
Poor  thoiufhtless  devils,  yet  may  shine 

In  fflorious  lieht, 
While  sordid  sons  o^  Mammon^s  line 

Are  dark  as  night. 

them, — how  they  to  a  man  were  proud  of  him  who 
had  ennobled  their  order,  and  shed  over  the  well- 
beloved  streams  and  woods  and  fields  and  moun- 
tains among  which  they  dwelt,  the  consecrating 
light  of  genius.  As  the  appointed  day  approached, 
the  hum  of  preparation  grew  louder  and  louder. 
Tidings  of  the  busy  doings  of  Girvan  and  Maybole 
came  flying  abroad  upon  the  wings  of  The  Ayr 
Observer,  A  dim  awe  was  inspired  by  the  accounts 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  in  which  the  ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  from  Ck)venanting  Kilmamock 
were  to  blaze  out  upon  the  eventful  day,  while  the 
Masonic  Lodges  of  New  Cumnock  and  Dairy  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  national  importance  in  the  excited 
columns  of  The  Stranraer  Oazette,  Those  who  had 
previously  talked  slightingly  of  the  whole  afiiair, 
now  began  to  display  considerable  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Busy  speculation  was  afloat  as  to 
who  of  the  illustrissimi  were  likely  to  be  present. 
Their  excitement  was  at  its  height  when  Mr. 
Andrew  Park,  a  gentleman,  as  we  understand, 
combining  in  himself  the  character  of  bookseller 
and  bard,  one  of  Glasgow's  sweetest  lyrists,  the 
Theocritus,  in  fact,  of  the  Candleriggs,  issued,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  at  the  easy  and  ac- 
cessible price  of  sixpence,  a  pamphlet,  containing 
a  programme  of  the  whole  proeeedings,  with  a  list 
of  the  distinguished  ornaments  of  literature,  who 
had  been  invited  to  grace  the  festivities  with  their 
presence.  There,  side  by  side  with  the  patriarchal 
Wordsworth,  and  with  Tennyson,  the  star  of 
the  new  poetic  era,  an  eager  public  saw  with 
grateful  expectation  the  illustrious  names  of  Sandie 
Rodger,  and  of  Mr.  Andrew  Park  himself ;  and 
Leith,  with  a  flush  of  excusable  pride,  felt  its  eyes 
grow  dim  as  they  lighted  upon  the  name  of  its  own 
gifted  Gilfillan.  The  conjunction  was  remarkable 
— an  intertangling  of  the  lesser  planets  with  the 
fixed  stars  not  reconcileable  with  any  of  the  known 
critical  systems ;  but,  if  we  felt  for  Mr«  Andrew 
Park  the  blush  of  modesty  rise  into  our  cheek, 
which  apparent!  V  forsook  his  own  in  the  hour 
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when  he  saw  his  fame  reflected  from  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  the  Gorbals^  it  soon  gave  way  before 
the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing  in  the  flesh  these  notable 
denizens  of  the  Scottish  Parnassus. 

To  ourselves  it  seemed  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portancCy  whether  poet  or  historian,  novelist  or 
Magazine  writer,  the  Tritons  or  the  minnows  of 
literature,  or  both,  were  to  be  present  or  not.  Right 
glad  should  we  have  been  to  have  seen  there  the  ve- 
nerable brows  of  the  poet  philosopher  of  Rydal, — the 
fresh  cheek  and  joyous  smile  of  Moore,  like  Bums, 
at  once  thetenderest  and  the  most  mirthful  of  lyrists, 
— Hunt  with  his  thoughtful  eyes,  ^' grave  with 
glad  thoughts,"-— the  frank  smile  of  Talfourd, 
— Carlyie,  the  earnest  champion  of  sincerity  and 
manly  worth, — and  Hallam  gathering  from  that 
scene  another  glorious  page  for  the  Literary  His^ 
tory  of  Europe.  Yet  delightful  as  the  sight  of 
those,  whose  gifted  minds  have  ruled  our  own, 
must  ever  be,  we  looked  forward  to  a  sight  more 
thrilling,  more  elevating  than  even  this, — 
the  sight  of  a  great  people,  and  that  people  the 
peasantry,  and  hardhanded  workers  of  Scotland, 
testifying  how  all  that  was  beautiful  and  noble  in 
the  character  of  Burns  had  sunk  into  their  hearts, 
and  was  cherished  there  in  grateful  reverence.  A 
manifestation  of  hero-worship  not  the  least  notice- 
able that  the  world  has  seen,  and  which  we  made 
up  our  minds,  as  matter  of  course,  to  see,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  quartered  in  *'  the  worst  inn  s 
worst  room,"  and  paying  in  exchange  for  one  night 
of  a  precarious  bedstead  and  most  questionable 
dowlas,  a  larger  amount  of  currency  than,  upon 
another  occasion,  would  have  purchased  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  chamber  and  its  contents. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  festival,  Edinburgh 
was  obviously  labouring  under  considerable  ex- 
citement, flushing  up  in  the  face,  and  wiping  the 
perspiration  off  its  forehead,  with  unusual  warmth. 
Steamboats  and  coaches  poured  in  more  than  their 
customary  supplies  of  distinguished  foreigners,  of 
wandering  Jews,  and  wondering  Englishmen  ;  and, 
pacing  the  grass-grown  desolation  of  her  streets, 
you  were  pretty  sure  to  stumble  upon  the  one 
other  man  besides  yourself  who  was  in  town.  All 
wereuponthealertand  eager  forthecomingTuesday. 
Literary  men  swarmed.  At  every  turning,  you 
were  met  by  artists,  sauntering  leisurely  along, 
with  the  obtrusive  cigar,  and  redundant  locks  of 
genius ;  while,  map  in  hand,  your  statistical  Ger- 
man might  be  seen  doubling  the  Cape  of  Hanover 
Street,  or  weathering  the  Straits  of  Ainslie  Place. 
By  Monday  morning  the  faces  of  all  were  directed 
to  the  west.  The  Pictorial  limes,  with  a  staff  of 
illustrators,  started  by  a  special  train  at  eight,  A.M. 
Nine  o'clock  beheld  the  Illustrated  News  in  fall 
pursuit.  Our  friend,  Tait,  with  a  select  party  of 
Radicals,  was  off  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train. 
Maga  and  her  men  left  town  in  a  Conservative 
drag  at  one  ;  and  we  found  Punch  at  the  Railway 
Station  at  three,  in  high  wrath  with  the  porters— 
every  word  a  compound  of  sarcasm  and  fun, — at 
the  disappearance  of  his  dog  and  a  certain  suspi- 
cious looking  valise  of  black  leather.  We  should 
have  enjoyed  the  struggles  of  the  redoubtable 
satirist  of  the  hunch  in  the  recovery  of  his  pro- 


perty, but  for  the  anxieties  of  two-and-twenty 
packages,  which  the  considerate  confidence  of  the 
ladies  of  our  party  had  intrusted  to  our  cb&ige. 
Escaped  from  these,  and  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  into  whose  hands  the  freshly  caught  lion 
had  fallen,  we  established  ourselves  in  the  one 
only  vacant  seat,  which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served for  us  by  our  fair  friends.    Without,  were 
the  less  fortunate  scrambling  to  and  fro,  in  frantic^ 
but  hopeless  pursuit  of  vacant  places.    The  it&rt- 
ing-bell  had  just  rung !     Within,  were  smilee  and 
dancing  spirits.     The  day  was  bright  and  the 
Festival  before  us.    Who  would  not  have  given 
his  heart  a  holiday,  and  resolved  to  see  only  ^  the 
gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things  1" 

Merrily  did  Laplace  bowl  along  his  iron  track, 
dragging  at  his  heels  a  tail  of  carriages  as  long  as 
HaUey's  comet.  Merrily  rung  the  strokes  of  the 
piston,  as  we  swept  over  field  and  brook,  by  tree 
and  tower.  Never  did  the  powers  of  steam  so  anni- 
hilate time  and  space.  Scarce  have  the  solemn 
shadows  of  Linlithgow  palace,  and  all  that  beauti- 
ful pageantry  of  lake  and  islet,  and  old  ancestral 
trees  and  grassy  upland,  passed  from  our  eyes, 
when  we  find  ourselves  at  crested  Falkirk,  and 
beneath  us,  stretching  away  into  the  dim  solitndes 
of  the  distant  Ochils,  lies  the  fairest  landscape  in 
all  broad  Scotland ;  and,  oh  how  fair  now,  under 
the  tender  radiance  of  the  westering  sun !  Castle 
Cary,  with  its  richly  wooded  dell,  is  passed ;  Kirk- 
intilloch lies  behind  us  like  a  dream,  and  lo,  the 
interminable  chimney  of  St.  RoUox,  spouting,  like 
certain  other  saints,  its  smoke  and  venoxn  in  the 
face  of  the  sweet  heavens !  Another  convulsire 
scramble  after  the  two-and-twenty  packages  of  onr 
fair  friends,— omnibuses,  officiousporters,  rapacious 
cads,  and  Uie  other  well-known  pleasantries  of  a 
transit  from  one  railway  station  to  another,  and 
we  find  ourselves  seated  among  the  well- staffed 
cushions  of  the  Ayrshire  train,  with  only  a  return 
of  one  temper  and  two  bandboxes  grievonsl^ 
wounded,  and  an  umbrella,  a  reticule,  and  a  coupk 
of  parasols  missing. 

If  the  hurry  and  scramble  at  Edinburgh  weie 
bad,  here  it  was  confusion  worse  confounded.  Yon 
would  have  thought  that  Glasgow  from  Cam- 
lachie  to  Sauchie  Hall  was  tumultuously  mak- 
ing for  the  Land  of  Bums.  On  a  picturesque  pile 
of  trunks,  baskets,  umbrellas,  and  cloaks,  sat  a 
disconsolate  Cockney,  like  Marius  among  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  having  exhausted  himself  in  fruitles 
efibrts  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  railwa/ 
porters,  while  his  affectionate  wife  and  daughter, 
comfortably  planted  in  a  neigbouring  carriage 
were  visibly  enjoying  his  despair,  and  the  animated 
attentions  of  a  facetious  traveller  in  the  soft  liii^> 
Inexorable  clerks  rushed  to  and  fro, — baited  by 
choleric  gentlemen,  shaking  their  umbrellas,  and 
distracted  females,  all  with  bandboxes  and  without 
tickets, — thickening  the  confusion,  which  thej  af- 
fected to  dispel.  The  second  bell  has  rung.  The 
seatless  madly  fling  themselves  into  any  open  door 
they  can  find,  and  shake  themselves  together  any- 
how. A  whizz,  a  snort,  a  dozen  of  gigantic  pants, 
and  away  we  go.  We  hope  our  feJlow-tnTeJlers 
are  comfortable.    Unquestionably  we  are. 
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Piercing  the  dan  snvoke  of  Paisley,  skirting 
Lochwinnoch,  with  its  beautiful  lake,  and  whirl- 
ing across  the  highway  of  wondering  Iryine,  we 
soon  found  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  fete  thick- 
ening as  we  advanced.  Not  a  garden  or  planta- 
tion for  miles  round  but  had  been  laid  under 
contribution ;  and  the  eaves  and  chimney-tops  of 
every  station  were  festooned  with  as  many  laurels 
as  would  have  kept  Parnassus  in  bays  for  a  cen- 
tury. Every  bridge  and  village- wall  had  its  fringe 
of  gaping  rustics,  and  we  entered  Ayr  amid  the 
deafening  yells  of  the  accumulated  urchinry  of  the 
town,  who  were  planted  in  every  variety  of  youth- 
ful posture  along  the  enclosures  of  the  Railway 
terminus. 

Scarcely  oould  we  recognize  that  ancient  and 
respectabie  burgh.  Its  wonted  air  of  serenity  and 
commonplace  was  gone.  The  Auld  and  New  Brigs 
were  emulously  flaunting  their  triumphal  arches 
at  each  other.  How  it  might  have  been  on  the 
elder  structure,  where  on  any  day 

Twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  as  they  meet, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  we  found  the  modem  one  ra- 
ther too  narrow  for  convenience;  for,  before  we 
knew  where  we  were,  one  of  the  ladies  on  our  arm 
was  swept  away ;  and  we  only  recognized  her  by 
the  feather  of  her  bonnet  floating  two  arches  off 
among  a  sea  of  heads.     A  desperate  sortie  having 
enabled  ua   to  recapture  the   lost  Miranda,   we 
threaded  oar  uncouth  way  to  the  hotel  through  a 
crowd  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Fleet  Street. 
There  having  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  two-and- 
twenty  packages,  which  we  had  abandoned  in 
despair  at  the  terminus,  trusting  to  a  benign  Pro- 
vidence for  their  reaching  their  destination,  we 
retreated  from  a  mob  of  legal  and  literary  gentle- 
men, who  iwere  talking  professional  in  the  hall,  to 
the  not  unwelcome  delights  of  a  parlour  and  tea. 
The  inquiry  now  arose — Who  of  the  celebrated 
living  authors  were  to  be  present  at  the  Festival? 
Alas !  of  all  Mr.  Andrew  Park's  glorious  list,  it 
was  ascertained  that  hardly  one  was  to  appear. 
The  men  of  letters  had  proved  men  of  letters  in- 
deed.   Bolwer  was  dyspeptic,  and  had  declined  the 
pleasure.      Talfourd,    overwhelmed  with    briefs, 
could  only  promise  the  disappointed  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  Bone  and  Gray,  to  *Mrink  a  full  bumper, 
on  your  day,  to  the  memory  of  your  genial  poet, 
and  another,  as  full,  to  the  happiness  of  his  sons ! " 
Carlyle  had  characteristically  intimated,  that  it 
would  have  given  him  **  real  pleasure  to  assist  in 
any  pahlic  testimony,  as  rational  and  earnest  as 
our  times  permit,  of  the  reverence  entertained  by 
Scotland  towards  this  the  most  gifted  of  all  her 
sons,  for  some  generations  past;''  but  his  "sym- 
pathies, thanks,  and  good  wishes,"  were  all  that 
he  could  contribute  to  the  meeting,  his  engage- 
ments   detaining   him   elsewhere.      Where   was 
Wordsworth?    At  Rydal,  and  Rogers  with  him, 
and  both  to  remain  there.    James  Montgomery, 
and    Mr   George  P.   R.   James,  both  confessed 
to  the  literary  malady,  and,  at  its  "great  bid- 
ding," had   stayed  at   home  to   nurse.     Jerdan 
had  declared  off,  in  a  letter  containing  one  compli- 
ment to  the  Poet,  and  two  to  himself.    Milman, 
Macaulay,   £lliot,  Milnes,  Marryat,  and  Groly, 


were  all  extremely  sorry ;  but  other  matters  rath- 
lessly  demanded  tiieir  attention.  Excellent  Leigh 
Hunt,  with  too  good  an  apology  in  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  had  communicated  it  in  a  letter  full  of 
his  own  impulsive  character.  We  might  question 
the  excuses  of  some  of  his  compeers ;  but  no  man 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  hie  regret  for  being  absent. 
"  I  have  been  one  of  Bums's  greatest  admirers  from 
my  boyhood,"  he  wrote, "  and  could,  with  pleasure, 
even  in  these  days  of  steam  and  swiftness^  have 
walked  through  merry  England  into  merrier  Scot- 
land, (for  your  poetiy  beats  ours  in  impulse  and 
animal  spirits,)  and  paid  the  mite  of  my  homage 
at  his  shrine.  Who  so  fit  for  a  festival  as  he ;  for 
all  the  candour,  the  large-heartedness,  the  high 
reasonableness,  which  one  feels  in  one's  veins  dur- 
ing the  honest  flow  of  wine?  I  cannot  help  fancy- 
ing myself  under  its  influence  at  this  moment-— 
standing  midway  between  your  noble  and  learned 
Presidents,  glass  in  hand,  and,  with  the  leave  of 
the  chivalry  and  poetry  which  they  represent,  dar- 
ing to  utter  my  teistimony  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  one  whose  books  are  his  veritable  self — Nature's 
own  work— a  fervid,  large-hearted,  open-hearted, 
manly,  unhypocritical,  uncastrated  edition  of  a 
human  being — one  who,  though  he  could  make  a 
heaven  for  himself  out  of  love  and  song,  had 
anxious  thoughts  for  the  whole  human  race ;  and 
was  Christian  enough,  like  divine  Uncle  Toby,  to 
wish  the  very  devil  himself  out  of  his  *  den.' " 
A  letter  like  this  was  the  next  best  thing  to  the 
actual  presence  of  the  poet  himself.  We  had  his 
heart  with  us  for  certain. 

Here,  however,  was  a  sad  thinning  of  the  ex- 
pected literary  galaxy.  Still,  things  were  not 
utterly  desperate:  for,  although  Tennyson  and 
Moore  had  failed  us,  there  was  a  hope,  that  on 
the  morrow  we  should  not  want  a  Rodger  and 
a  Park  to  supply  the  void.  Poets  will  be  per- 
verse. Tender  sensibilities  and  delicate  digestions 
seem  to  be  inseparable.  We  wished  the  bards  and 
novelists  better  appetites  and  sounder  spirits,  took 
a  parting  glance  at  the  stars,  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  to  rain  next  day,  and  tumbled  off  to  bed, 
where  we  were  soon  fast  locked  in  the  arms  of 
that  happy  deity,  whose  embraces  are  permitted 
indiscriminately  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

We  awoke  next  morning  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  we  were  in  the  Haymarket  theatre  during  the 
first  scene  of  a  new  farce,  for  some  fifty  bells 
were  ringing  in  all  directions  along  the  usually 
tranquil  staircases  of  the  King's  Arms.  To  begin 
a  farce  with  a  clatter  of  bells,  and  an  ingenious 
rush  of  waiters  across  the  stage,  has  been,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  foundation  of  a  successful  run 
time  out  of  mind.  There  was  character  to  a  specu- 
lative observer  in  every  ring.  The  irascible  gentle- 
man in  No.  13  has  gaished  his  cheek  with  a  disor- 
dered Mechi,  and  is  ringing  for  Boots,  to  work  off 
his  wrath  upon  him,  in  a  little  easy  kicking.  No. 
24,  headachy  and  full  of  qualms,  and  muttering 
comminations  against  that  ham  and  eggs  of  last 
night,  in  total  oblivion  of  the  lengthened  series 
of  gin  and  waters  which  succeeded  them,  is  furious 
for  soda-water  and  brandy  bottoms.  The  literary 
lady  in  No.  30,  feverish  lest  the  best  of  the  break- 
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fast  should  be  gone  before  she  gets  down  stairs, 
rings  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  ring  of  excit- 
able nerves  and  ardent  temper  for  her  waiting 
maid,  who  having  found  an  old  admirer  in  the 
head  waiter,— 'we  saw  their  little  bits  of  tender- 
ness last  night, — ^is  flirting  in  the  stable-yard,  un- 
mindful of  the  Corinne  who  is  keeping  **  this 
awful  pother  o'er  our  heads."  No.  16,  the  facetious 
traveller  in  the  soft  line,  is  exercising  his  bell-puU, 
not  that  he  wants  any  thing,  but  merely  that  a 
personage  so  important — ^to  himself — ^as  himself — 
(he  rather  thinks  he  astonished  that  handsome 
girl  in  the  train  last  night) — ^may  not  be  forgotten. 
The  Werter-faced  poet  in  No.  10,  having  at  last 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  amiable  chamber- 
maid to  the  delicate  timidity  of  his  ring,  is  heard 
plaintively  soliciting  a  jug  of  hot  water.  Another 
storm  of  rings !  There  goes  the  irascible  gentle- 
man in  No.  13  again  !  Hush !  his  door  opens,  a 
few  angry  words  are  heard,  a  pair  of  boots  clatters 
over  the  staircase,  a  heavy  fall,  and  the  door  is 
slammed  violently  to.  Boots  picks  himself  up,  a 
bag  of  bruises,  and  descends  to  the  retirement  of 
the  scullery,  cursing  his  destiny,  and  meditating 
deeds  of  blood.  Heaven  help  the  chambermaids ! 
As  for  the  landlord,  how  he  is  ever  to  get  his  hands 
again  into  the  pockets  where,  for  years,  they  have 
rested  on  vacancy,  is  a  problem  beyond  Euclid. 

The  morning  is  dull  and  torpid.  An  attenuated 
drizzle,  that  will  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  keeps 
fluttering,  with  a  dangerous  power  of  insinuation, 
around  the  crowds,  who  are  already  stirring  in  the 
streets,  omens  but  ill  for  the  excellence  of  the  day. 
Not  the  less  loud,  however,  is  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion. Coach  after  coach,  laden  to  the  peril  of  its 
springs,  rattles  into  the  High  Street.  Mauchline 
belles,  generally  three  in  a  row,  and  linked  arm-in- 
arm, stream  along  the  streets,  in  all  the  radiance  of 
the  gayest  calico.  Rosy-cheeked  sons  of  the  soU, 
loitering  on  the  skirts  of  the  pavement,  in  their 
Sunday's  best,  are  canvassing  the  charms  of  rival 
beauty,  as  the  Phyllises  of  Tarbolton  or  Monkton 
stride  vigorously  along,  hanging  stoutly  upon  the 
arms  of  their  bonneted  and  plaided  Strephons.  Old 
blue  bonnets,  ^'  grey  with  hoar  antiquity,"  and 
looking  as  ancient  as  the  mountains  where  they 
have  passed  from  infancy  to  age,  **  stoit  "  along, 
staff  in  hand,  with  eyes  full  of  wonder,  and  mouths 
agape  for  marvels.  Here,  rounding  by  the  Market 
Place,  comes  the  Kilbarchan  band,  and  although 
theirs  is  not  quite 

**  A  princely  musio,  onbedinned  with  drams," 
not  ungracefully  does  their  ^'  mighty  brass  '*  blare 
out  the  cadences  of  **  Beautiful  Venice."  Heard 
ye  yon  shrilly  note?  The  shepherds  of  Straiton 
are  deploying  across  the  Auld  Brig,  headed  by  a  staff 
of  pipers.  Caracolling  amid  the  shouts  of  admir- 
ing youngsters,  behold  a  mounted  Paladin  of  King 
Crispin,  lustrous  in  silk  of  crimson  and  blue,  on 
his  way  to  join  the  courtly  train  of  his  royal 
master !  And,  see !  again  the  windows  are  throng- 
ed, for  the  drums  of  the  Saltcoats  band  are  heard 
from  afar,  thundering,  with  more  emphasis  than 
discretion,  that "  Scots  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled  " 
which  no  Scottish  ear  ever  hears  without  a  thrill. 
A  proud  man  this  day  is  yonder  Jupiter  of  the 


drum.  The  ophicleide  feels  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  it,  and  growls  majestical  inspiriting. 
We  envy  the  tranquil  pride  of  that  oomopean. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  tide  of  population 
flowed  even  more  strongly.    Train,  panting  after 
train,  poured  in  its  thousands,  and  steamers,  reel- 
ing under  surplus  cargoes,  were  seen  ploughing 
their  way  through  the  mist  towards  the  harboor. 
Where  ail  the  people  came  from  became  a  mairel, 
and  how  they  were  to  get  away  nobody  could  see. 
It  was  as  if  one  half  of  Scotland  had  transported 
itself  into  Ayr,  now  no  longer  thin.    The  stteets 
were  by  this  time  a  living  sea  of  human  beings, 
gay  with  flags,  and  music,  and  meny  hearts,  heed- 
less of  the  somewhat  sullen  sky,  that  was  lowering 
above  them.     The  mustering  of  the  procession  had 
begun,  and  the  more  active  sight-seers  were  all 
making  for  the  Lower  Green,  a  large  meadow 
close  upon  the  shore,  from  which  it  was  to  start 
The  scene  from  this  point  is  at  all  times  one  of 
rare  beauty ;  and  this  morning,  although  weconld 
have  wished  it  brighter,  there  was  a  stem  and 
solemn  tone  over  it,  not  uncongenial  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  occasion,  which  had  crowded  these  lonely 
shores.    A  flue  sweep  of  coast,  terminating  in  a 
bluff  headland,  the  spectral  shadow  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
seen  in  the  mist  beyond,  and  the  dim  outline  of 
the  mountains  of  Arran,  forming  the  opposite 
coast,  with  the  summit  of  the  majestic  GratfeD 
rbing  through  mist  and  cloud  into  the  central  blae, 
carried  the  attention  away  for  a  time  from  the 
busy  crowds  that  were  gathering  around.    In  the 
details  of  the  procession  there  were,  of  course,  the 
usual  materials  for  mirth  ;  for,  when  weavers,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  awl,  bent  and  gaunt  with  toil, 
get  swords  into  their  hands  and  scarfs  over  their 
shoulders,  they  are  apt  to  suggest  ridiculous  images 
to  a  sportive  fancy.     But,  untQ  some  other  p^a^ 
ticable  method  of  uniting  men  in  a  demonstration 
of  any  public  kind,  which  will  at  once  give  heart 
to  their  own  proceedings,  and  excite  the  interest  of 
lookers-on,  shall  be  suggested — and  the  world  is 
now  pretty  old,  and  thb  has  not  yet  been  done- 
we  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  flaunting  of  banners, 
the  fanfare  of  trumpets,  or  the  gaiety  of  paxti- 
coloured  badges. 

The  mystic  tie  must  certainly  enfold  more  tiian 
the  average  quantity  of  the  male  population  in  the 
western  counties,  for  there  was  no  end  of  masonic 
lodges  streaming  into  the  Green,  each  with  an 
ushering  of  music  at  its  head.  A  loud  cheer  sa- 
lutes the  royal  Crispin,  as  he  sweeps  with  all  his 
chivalry  into  the  admiring  square,  and  the  solitary 
constable  of  the  burgh  trembles  in  his  shoes,  for 
the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to  behold  the  i^ 
splendours  threatens  to  carry  them  into  the  space 
set  apart  for  the  muster.  The  wail  of  the  pibroch 
mingles  with  the  din  of  drums ;  and  see,  where 
come  the  shepherds,  all  in  bonnet  and  plaid— their 
crooked  staves  significant  of  their  patriarchal  call- 
ing— a  band  of  stalwart  men,  that  are  a  pride  to 
look  upon.  Noticeable,  too,  are  yonder  troop  of 
foresters  arrayed  in  Kendal  green — a  renmant  of 
the  olden  time,  which  we  hope  may  long  flourish 
in  the  land — stout  hearts  and  strong  hands,  worthy 
to  draw  the  old  Scottish  bow.    Still  are  seen  fresh 
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banners  advancing  towards  the  rallying  ground. 
Fresh  bursts  of  music  rise  upon  the  air.  When 
will  the  muster  cease?  We  did  not  wait  the 
answer  to  our  query,  but  sauntered  along  the 
beach  towards  the  Doon,  musing  upon  matters 
manifold. 

Could  we  dip  our  pen  in  the  colours  of  Vander- 
velde,  now  should  we  paint  these  solitary  sands, 
where  Bums  first  heard  the  erer-various  music  of 
the  eternal  sea.  Or,  if  the  fresh  eye  and  truthful 
hand  of  Ruysdael  were  ours,  the  finely-wooded 
road  that  runs  up  by  the  banks  of  the  Doon  to- 
wards Kirk  Alloway,  with  its  noble  archway  of 
branching  boughs,  should  live  upon  our  page. 
Here,  too,  should  be  seen  lad  and  lass,  peasant  and 
gentle,  footing  it  merrily  towards  the  Pavilion, — 
merrily,  though  a  merciless  descent  of  rain  is  scat- 
tering dismay  among  the  white  stockings  of  the 
ladies,  and  blighting  the  symmetry  of  the  gentle- 
men's pantaloons ; 

**  For  we  '11  take  no  care, 
If  the  weather  prove  fair, 
Nor  shall  we  vex  now,  though  it  rain." 

Old  Izaak  Walton's  creed  is  the  creed  of  all 
sprung  from  our  hardy  soil  on  an  occasion  like 
this.  Phew !  here  comes  a  plump,  indeed !  and, 
by  your  leave,  the  shade  of  yonder  melancholy 
boughs  for  us.  A  horseman,  bending  under  the 
cataract  to  his  saddle-bow,  canters  up  the  road. 
Lord  Eglintoun,  by  the  "rainy  Hyades!"  His 
lordship  must  have  uneasy  reminiscences  of  the 
Tournament  and  its  deluge.  For  his  sake,  if  for 
no  other,  we  are  sorry  the  day  is  not  a  better  one. 
Bat  there  is  hope  yet ;  for  the  rush  of  the  rain  has 
dwindled  into  a  patter,  and  now  the  leaves  are 
sparkling  in  the  sun— evexy  drop  an  emerald ! 

We  thought  we  had  left  all  tlie  world  upon  the 
Green,  but  here  the  crowd  is  even  more  dense. 
Tree  and  wall  are  overhung  with  adventurous 
youth ;  and  if  we  wished  to  break  a  gentleman  of 
impetuous  temper  into  a  moderate  pace,  we  should 
drop  him  into  the  crowd  which  is  blockading  the 
highway  from  Ayr  to  the  New  Brig  of  Doon.  The 
locality  is  full  of  interest ;  for  here  the  eyes  of  Burns 
were  first  lifted  to  the  heavens ;  here,  first  they  drank 
in  the  beauties  of  nature,  long  before  his  gentle 
heart  had  learned,  in  passion,  and  suffering,  and 
broken  hopes,  that  tenderness  of  sympathy  with 
all  created  things,  which  could  give  an  almost  hu- 
man interest  to  the  crushed  beauties  of  a  daisy,  or 
the  sorrows  of  a  field-mouse.  Kirk  Alloway — 
which,  doubtless,  he  had  often  regarded  in  his  boy- 
hood with  a  dim,  religious  fear,  for  which  he  re- 
taliated, by  making  it  the  scene  of  his  witches' 
revels — is  suffering  a  state  of  siege.  The  Scotch 
lasses  are  proud  of  their  ankles ;  with  what  cause 
we  had  rather  not  say ;  and  they  scruple  not  to 
step  high  and  boldly,  over  the  style,  into  the  al- 
ready-overcrowded kirk-yard.  Pity  it  is,  say  we, 
that  they  have  seen  that  least  imposing  of  ruins. 
The  Tam  O'Shanter  is  less  of  a  reality  to  them 
from  this  hour  forth.  No  paradox  this,  although  it 
may  seem  to  be  so.  But  beside  it  lies  what  is  mor- 
tal of  the  poet's  father, — that  "  brave,  hard-toiling, 
hard-suffering  father,"  from  whose  simple  inte- 
grity Bums  learned-^ what  we  in  turn  learned 


from  him — wherein  lay  the  core  of  worth  and  tme 
manhood ;  and  in  whose  stem  endurance,  smoth- 
ering down  into  silence  the  pangs  of  a  sorely  sad- 
dened heart, 

^  Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  Destiny," 

we  see  the  type  of  much  that  was  best  in  the  poet  s 
character.  All  honour,  then,  to  his  grave !  It  is 
good  for  the  heart  of  man  or  woman  to  stand  by 
the  grave  of  such  a  man.  Better  were  it,  indeed, 
that  each  of  the  thousands  who  have  done  so  this 
day,  had  been  there  alone ;  but  the  memory  of  it 
will  come  over  them  by  their  own  hearths,  or  on 
the  lea-rig,  or  in  the  far  glen ;  and  come,  bringing 
with  it  the  reverence  which  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  present  hour  may  prevent  them  from  feeling. 

And  now  we  are  upon  the  banks  of  Doon— of 
bonnie  Doon — a  spot  dearer  to  the  national  heart 
than  even  Yarrow,  the  beloved  of  song.  Many  a 
change  has  been  wrought  upon  these  banks,  along 
this  the  most  interesting  portion  of  them,  since 
they  rose  to  the  poet's  fancy,  fair  and  freshly 
blooming.  The  foxglove,  with  its  clustering  bells, 
the  golden  broom,  the  tufted  heather,  and  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  the  bramble,  have  given  place  to 
flower-plot  and  shrubbery.  Still  are  these  banks 
most  beautiful ;  for  the  hand  of  art  has  been  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  Nature,  at  every  turning, 
tempts  the  artist  to  come  and  learn  of  her,  of  what 
elements  pictures  may  be  made.  Most  beautiful 
are  they  now,  in  their  luxuriant  vesture  of  green, 
and  with  the  brimming  river  bearing  its  tale  of 
triumph  proudly  to  the  sea,  and  sending  up  its 
acclaim  of  recognition,  through  the  canopy  of 
boughs,  to  the  crowds  who  are  gazing  down  upon 
it  from  the  bridges  and  overhanging  banks.  But 
we  cannot  linger  among  these  things  now,  for  the 
swell  of  distant  music  proclaims  that  the  proces- 
sion is  advancing ;  and  if  we  are  to  see  it,  we  must 
lose  no  time  in  finding  our  way  to  the  platform,  in 
front  of  which  it  is  to  pass. 

Proceeding  along  the  hedgerow  which  encloses  the 
graceful  monument  to  the  poet,  fitly  reared  upon  a 
spot  which  his  genius  has  made  classic  ground,  we 
reached  the  platform,  where  we  found  those  upon 
whom  had  devolved  the  leading  parts  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day.  There,  beside  the  poet's  sister, 
Mrs.  Begg,  and  her  two  daughters,  and  the  poet's 
sons,  who,  of  course,  formed  the  objects  of  leading 
interest,  stood  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  and  his  beau- 
tiful Countess;  Professor  Wilson,  the  foremost 
among  the  distinguished  of  Scotland's  living  sons ; 
the  Lord  President,  the  head  of  her  bar,  with  his 
fine  glowing  cheek,  and  the  graceful  snows  of  a 
kindly  old  age  scattered  upon  his  venerable  brows ; 
Robert  Chambers,  whose  name  will  be  remembered 
along  with  that  of  Robert  Bums,  not  merely  for 
his  elaborate  illustration  of  the  poet's  works,  but 
for  the  active  and  unobtmsive  benevolence  that 
has  smoothed  the  old  age  of  the  poet's  sole  surviv- 
ing sister ;  Alison,  noble  in  feature  and  form,  who 
has  dared,  and  successfully,  to  become  the  historian 
of  the  greatest  epoch  in  European  history ;  with 
many  others  of  lesser  note.  Of  literary  strangers 
there  were  none,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  and  his  lady,  who,  by  her  vivid  pictures  of 
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Ireland  and  its  people,  lias  helped  to  bring  both 
nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  sister  conntries.  But 
we  missed  them  not ;  or,  if  we  thought  of  them 
at  all,  it  was  only  with  regret  that  they  were  not 
there  to  witness  a  scene,  the  interest  of  which  mnst 
have  been  most  deeply  felt  by  those  in  whom 
aspiring  intellect  was  combined  with  the  generons 
sympathies  of  genius.  Others  we  did  miss,  of 
whom  we  thought  it  was  not  well  that  they  should 
be  absent  on  an  occasion  so  truly  national, — names, 
which  it  would  have  pleased  the  people  to  have 
seen  heading  their  own  enthusiasm.  Theirs  was 
the  loss,  however,  and  theirs  only.  When  the 
Yoice  of  a  people  is  raised,  and  the  bosoms  of  thou- 
sands are  throbbing  with  one  great  emotion,  the 
greatest  of  individuals  is  forgotten,  nay,  is  himself 
borne  away,  a  bubble  on  the  mighty  stream. 

But  not  long  could  even  beauty,  or  the  radiant 
brows  of  genius  have  detained  the  gaze  from  the 
animated  scene,  in  the  heart  of  which  we  stood. 
On  one  hand  lay  the  noble  expanse  of  meadow, 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  sports  of  the  day, 
already  alive  with  its  thousands;  while  farther 
on,  peering  from  the  deep  verdure  of  a  belt  of  trees, 
was  seen  the  cottage  where  the  poet  was  bom,  and, 
issuing  into  the  sunshine,  the  first  gleam  of  the 
procession,  with  its  pomp  of  banners.  Low  and 
faint  at  first,  but  ever  opening  out  into  richer  bursts 
of  sound,  swelled  the  approaching  music,  along  the 
road,  the  line  of  which  was  marked  by  its  crowded 
walls.  Behind  us  lay  the  monument  with  its 
garniture  of  trees,  in  which  the  procession  was  lost 
for  a  time,  to  re-emerge  upon  the  New  Bridge  of 
Boon.  Onwards  it  came,  circling,  with  its  banners 
and  glancing  spears,  and  thickening  din  of  sound, 
under  the  shadows  of  the  trees  that  skirted  the  ac- 
clivity beyond.  Again  its  foremost  ranks  disap- 
pear behind  yonder  time-worn  homestead,  which, 
—  half-hidden  among  venerable  elms  and  ash 
trees, — looks  down  upon  the  Auld  Brig,  that  lies 
halfway  between  it  and  where  we  are  standing. 
The  crash  of  trumpets  rings  clearly  out  upon  the 
sunny  air,  and,  rounding  into  the  road  that  leads 
across  the  Bridge,  behold  the  vanguard  of  the  pro- 
cession !  Look  on  that  landscape  now,  and  sigh 
for  the  painter  s  hand,  **  to  express  what  then  you 
see !  ^  At  your  feet,  a  small  enclosure,  crowded 
with  eager  and  animated  looks,  and  bounded  by  a 
slanting  hedge- row,  fragrant  with  honeysuckle  and 
the  wild-brier.  Beyond  it,  with  its  grassy  slopes, 
and  the  various  verdure  of  its  wooded  banks,  the 
Doon,  invisible  from  this  point, 

la  heard,  and  scarcely  heard  to  flow. 
And  stretching  far  away  rises  a  luxuriant  upland, 
studded  with  trees,  and  fading  along  a  moun- 
tain ridge  into  the  sky.  Athwart  the  picture,  un- 
dulating among  foliage  and  branching  stems,  winds 
the  road,  across  the  grey  archway  of  the  Bridge, 
now  spanned  with  its  arch  of  laurel ;  and,  all  along, 
a  stir  of  moving  multitudes  glances  amid  the 
green.  On  they  come,  pouring  like  a  winter  flood, 
and  now  the  foremost  of  the  line  is  under  the 
platform.  The  bonnet  is  snatched  from  every 
brow,  and  with  lifted  hand  and  flashing  eye,  pea- 
sant and  gentle,  yeoman  and  artisan,  give  glorious 
welcome  to  the  poet's  sons. 


It  was  a  fflght  to  make  brighter  and  bolder  the 
fearless  heart  of  youth, — to  take  years  from  th« 
brows  of  age, — ^to  see  that  *' noble  peasantiy,  a 
country's  pride,''  banded  in  so  generous  a  canie, 
marshalling  in  devoted  homage  before  the  mu  of 
their  poet.  Not  on  them,  indeed,  had  fallea  their 
faihcnr's  mantle, — ^they  had  never  essayed 

To  sing  ae  simple  sangi 
For  puir  auld  Scotia's  sake ; 

But  it  was  for  these  sons  that  the  poet's  heart  had 
been  so  often  and  so  sorely  troubled  with  anxieiia, 
for  which  all  had  since  mourned ;  on  them  the 
dark  splendours  of  those  eyes  of  his,  which  now 
burned  before  their  memory,  had  often  rested  with 
the  tenderness  of  tears.  To  look  upon  them,  wai, 
as  it  were,  to  draw  nearer  in  the  bonds  of  l^ 
tual  brotherhood  to  him  who  had  been  men 
than  a  brother  to  their  minds.  Fame !  This  wa» 
fame,  indeed.  To  hear  assembled  thousands  soimd- 
ing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  had  sat  around  the 
poet's  knees,  the  triumph  of  his  passionate  song,— 
raising  with  audible  voice,  that  note  of  pruse 
which  should  be  prolonged  into  immortality!— 
What  are  now  the  pains  and  wrongs  of  geninel 

Hoc  umm  est  pro  laboribiu  taatii. 

The  feelings  of  these  three  men,  now  brought 
together  upon  their  native  soil,  after  long  yean  of 
separation,  under  circumstances  such  as  these, 
what  must  they  have  been  ?  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
them  —  the  deepest,  and  the  most  sacred,  of  which 
the  heart  is  capable— which,  to  attempt  to  describe, 
would  be  to  profane.  And  she,  the  poet's  aged 
sister,  who  is  standing  by  their  side,  whose  emo- 
tions overflow  in  frequent  tears,  as  cheer  succeeds 
cheer,  and  eyes  are  bent  in  kindly  recognition 
upon  her  venerable  face,  what  memories  must  be 
thronging  in  upon  her  from  the  shadowy  past! 
The  clear  joyous  voice  of  her  brother  makiog 
merry  the  sunshine  of  a  blithe  harvest  field,  the 
eyes  beautiful  in  the  sadness  of  tender  thought, 
beneath  the  "  brent  brow  and  raven  locks"  of  his 
youth,  all  too  sadly  changed  to  the  harsher  utter- 
ance and  haggard  cheeks  of  the  prematurely  aged 
man,  dying  amid  the  haunting  fears  of  that  po- 
verty, which  her  own  past  experience  enabled  her 
to  estimate,  alas !  only  too  well.  These  things, 
and  much  more  than  these,  must  have  crowded 
before  her  now  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  honoora 
paying  in  her  living  presence  to  the  name  of  that 
much  loved  brother.  Nor,  do  we  believe,  did  one 
thought  of  reproach  for  coldness  and  neglect  shown 
towards  that  brother  by  his  countrymen  while  he 
lived,  now  mingle  with  the  feelings  of  her  full 
heart.  She  knew,  that  if  they  had  not  done  for 
him  all  that  they  might  have  done,  he  had  himself 
not  always  been  careful  to  avoid  the  sources  of 
privation  and  neglect,  and  bitterness  of  heart. 
The  blame  was  not  all  theirs.  He  had  passed 
away  before  his  genius  was  widely  known  and 
felt ;  and  when  Scotland  became  aware  how  great 
a  man  had  gone  to  his  rest  from  the  troubles  of  a 
dark  and  uncherished  lot,  she  had  not  been  dow 
to  make  the  only  amends  in  her  power,  by  a  deep 
and  glowing  homage  to  his  genius. 
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Look  at  fhiem  men,  who  aro  pasung  before  ub 
now— the  i&nmen  and  shepherds  of  the  cooniiy'^ 
and  aay  if  these  are  men  that  would  let  worth 
and  genius  go  to  the  grave,  without  stretching 
out  to  them  a  helping  hand.    A  noble  body  of 
men  they  seem,  as  they  bare  their  brows —  brows 
that,  on  the  solitary  hiUs,  beneath  rain  and  sun- 
shine and  storm,  hare  grown  thoughtfdl  in  look- 
ing   upon   the    heayens,  — and   gaze    earnestly 
upon  the  sons  of  the  poet,  to  see  if,  upon  their 
faces^  they  can  read  the  familiar  lineaments  of 
their  father.     Look  at  them  there,  young  and  old, 
all  manly  men,  proud  of  their  order,  and  never 
prouder  of  it  than  now,  each  of  them  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  sympathies,  and  home  ties  ;  and  think 
why  is  it  that  they  are  here?    It  is  because  in 
Bums  the  throbbing  of  their  own  manly  hearts, 
which  had  else  been  mute,  have  found  utterance. 
They  have  laughed  and  wept  with  him.    With 
him  they  have  clenched  their  hand,  and  pressed 
their  foot  more  firmly  upon  the  heaUier,  thinking 
of  the  freedom  which  invader  never  wrested  from 
their  beloved  land.    He  has  quickened  the  natural 
glow  of  honour  and  independence  in  their  breasts. 
Their  streams  and  woods  and  hills  have  bright- 
ened to  them  under  the  light  of  his  song.     They 
have  wooed  and  won  their  brides  in  his  verses; 
and  they  know  that  poet  of  ancient  or  modem 
time  never  sang  to  noble  lady  strains  of  more 
fervent  tenderness,  couched  in  the  sweetest  words, 
than  he  has  enabled  them  to  pour,  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  love,  into  the  not  unwilling  ears  of 
those  who  are  now  the  mothers  of  their  children. 
There  b  not  a  man  among  them,  but  feels  that  he 
has  been  a  better  man,  and  had  something  more  to 
live  for,  from  the  hour  that  he  became  familiar 
with  the  noble  thoughts,  and  was  elevated  by  the 
world-wide  sympathies,  of  Robert  Bums. 

But  they  pass  on,  and  the  eye  involuntarily 
follows  them — these  gallant  blue  bonnets  —  till, 
crossing  the  temporary  bridge  that  has  been  thrown 
over  the  hedgerow  into  the  adjacent  meadow,  the 
crooked  staves,  that  are  rested  upon  their  shoulders, 
are  lost  to  the  sight  amid  the  general  throng.  To 
them  succeeds,  inlongarray,  winding  slowly  onward, 
lodge  after  lodge,  the  banded  men  of  every  village 
and  town  in  the  county,  many  of  them  vaunting  the 
time-stained  banners  that  have  waved  over  genera- 
tions of  their  forefathers,  and  erewhile  stirred  the 
simple  wonder  and  emulation  in  themselves,  which, 
doubtless,  they  have  inspired  to-day  in  the  hearts 
of  many  a  rustic  urchin.  These  banners  are  all 
reverently  lowered,  and  every  brow  is  bared,  as 
they  pass  before  the  platform,  and  deploy  into  the 
meadow,  in  which  not  a  patch  of  green  may  now 
be  descried  for  the  gathering  multitude.  Still 
moving  along  the  circuit  of  the  road  between  the 
two  bridges,  a  stream  of  banners  is  seen,  which 
jseems  to  have  no  end.  Beneath  us  now  is  Crispin, 
ridiculous  in  royalty,  with  his  paladins  and  peers, 
uneasy  in  their  grandeur.  Mimic  king  aud  noble 
bend  in  humble  devotr,  and  are  soon  forgotten  in 
the  shining  splendours  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  who 
follow  close  upon  their  heels.  Amid  the  storm  of 
cheers  which  have  been  raised  by  each  succeeding 
body,  we  have  not  been  deaf  to  the  music  of  their 


respective  bands^  each  playing  with  more  or  less 
ability  some  well-known  air,  which  Bums  has 
wedded  to  immortal  verse, — an  array  of  rustic 
minstrelsy,  that  speaks  strongly  for  the  national 
love  of  music,  and  gives  hope  of  no  contemptible 
attainments  in  an  art  which  must  be  new  to  the 
country.  Yonder,  headed  by  their  mounted  cap- 
tain, the  Ancient  Order  of  Glasgow  Foresters  is 
seen  descending  from  the  Auld  Brig.  Welcome  are 
their  green  jerkins  to  the  eye,  and  a  louder  cheer 
salutes  them  from  the  platform,  as  they  approach. 
They  too  have  passed — a  troop  of  handsome  fel- 
lows; and  see,  struggling  up  the  steep,  in  the 
rear  of  the  procession,  a  gigantic  Scotch  Thistle, 
borne  high  above  the  crowd !  Wearied  as  were 
the  bystanders  with  the  apparently  interminable 
procession,  and  hoarse  with  protracted  cheers,  no 
one  thought  of  this  now,  as  the  old  cherished  em- 
blem met  their  view,  heralded  by  a  banner  on  which 
were  visible  the  poet's  well-known  words — 

I  tuned  the  weeder-olips  aside. 
And  Bpared  the  symbol  dear. 

They  saw  but  the  symbol  around  which  were 
clustered  all  the  prideful  memories  of  their  country, 
and  hailed  it  with  a  simultaneous  and  protracted 
cheer.  It  was  easy  to  see,  that  there  was  a  good 
stroke,  if  need  were,  in  each  of  these  strong  hands, 
that  were  now  raised  in  acclaim  towards  the  rugged 
flower.  A  burst  of  enthusiasm  so  spontaneous  and 
so  strong,  must  have  shown  to  the  most  unbelieving, 
that  the  old  national  spirit  burned  with  unabated 
fire.  It  was  not  confined  to  one  class  or  to  one 
quarter,  but  was  shared  equally  by  all,  gentle  and 
simple,  lady  and  lass,  peasant  and  peer.  And 
when  Professor  Wilson,  as  the  Tliistle  bent  towards 
him,  snatched  a  branch  from  its  resisting  stem, — 
an  example  quickly  followed  by  those  beside  him, 
— the  action  was  too  natural  an  expression  of  the 
prevailing  impulse,  to  be  regarded  with  any  feeling 
but  that  of  general  sympathy.  Another  and  an- 
other deafening  cheer  rose  into  the  air.  The  Thistle, 
stripped  of  half  its  glories,  passed  onwards.  The 
procession  was  at  an  end,  and  the  crowd  closed 
around  the  platform. 

The  general  ardour  of  the  bystanders  now  broke 
through  the  restraints  which  had  hitherto  held 
them  back,  and  hands  innumerable  were  thrust 
forward  to  claim  the  grasp  of  the  poet's  sons. 
Then  from  the  heart  of  the  crowd  rose  a  cheer  for 
Wilson ;  who  is  dear  to  the  Scottish  peasantry  and 
people,  for  no  man  understands  them  better,  and 
no  man  has  spoken  of  them  more  worthily  than 
he ;  and  well  pleased  were  they  to  see  before  them 
the  noble  features  and  stalwart  form  of  him,  who 
had  fought  a  victorious  fight  against  the  detrac- 
tors of  their  poet.  Nor  were  the  noble  Eglintoun 
and  his  Countess  forgotten :  for  a  redoubled  cheer 
proclaimed  that  there  was  no  jealousy  in  the 
breast  of  the  meanest  man  there  towards  rank  and 
more  fortunate  station;  but  that  all  felt,  what 
self-styled  popular  leaders  so  constantly  forget, 
that  nobility  of  heart  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  re- 
gard, because  it  is  coupled  with  nobility  of  birth. 

And  now  the  poet's  sons,  dreading  dislocation  of 
their  right  arms,  as  well  they  might,  from  the 
vigorous  shakes  of  the  enthusiasts  below  them. 
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began  to  think  of  retreat^  and  the  faaos  of  all  were 
directed  towards  the  Pavilicm.  How  that  was  to 
be  reached,  through  the  crowd  that  blockaded  the 
bridge  and  the  meadow  beyond,  was  not  yery  ap- 
parent. Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  a  firm 
heart  and  strong  elbows.  So,  following  the  general 
example,  we  plnnged  into  the  stream,  and  were 
borne  along,  supporting  **  the  affrighted  Belvidera 
at  our  side,"  till  we  found  oorselYes  with  our 
party,  we  cannot  very  well  say  how,  comfortably 
seated  in  the  Pavilion.  Bright  and  gladsome  was 
the  aspect  of  that  immense  hall,  with  its  vast 
tapestry  of  white,  festooned  with  crimson ;  and 
pleasant  was  it  to  see,  among  the  crowds  that  lined 
its  long  array  of  tables,  so  many  fur  faces,  and  so 
many  respected  heads,  with  whom  one  was  proud 
to  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day.  The  music 
and  the  cheers  without  proclaim,  that  those  who 
have  hitherto  formed  the  great  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceedings,— the  people, — are  enjoying  themselves 
after  their  own  fashion,  unenvious  of  the  cold  joints 
and  equivocal  sherry,  which  have  been  spread  for 
our  repast. 

The  clatter  of  universal  mastication  subsides 
into  a  dropping  fire ;  and  we  resign  in  calm  despair 
the  impracticable  leg  of  a  duck,  on  which  we  have 
made  several  fruitless  attacks.  The  usual  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts  are  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  fashion ;  a  hush,  and  all  eyes  are 
directed  towards  the  end  of  the  hall.  Lord  £^lin* 
toun  is  proposing  **  The  Memory  of  Bums."  Right 
well  and  manfully  did  he  speak,  his  clear  sonorous 
voice  echoing  to  the  cordial  ring  of  his  generous 
heart.  His  points  were  few,  but  admirably  chosen. 
Every  sentence  told.  The  address  was  brief,  graphic, 
and  foil  of  glow, — the  model  of  a  speech  for  such  a 
meeting.  There  was  genius  in  the  use  of  the  word 
**  repentant,"  where  he  alluded  to  the  neighbouring 
monument,  ^  which  an  admiring  and  repentant  peo- 
ple had  raised  to  the  poet."  The  felicity  of  the  epithet 
was  testified  in  the  perceptible  thrill  with  which 
it  was  answered  in  the  breasts  of  all  present.  Nor 
could  a  more  graceful  compliment  have  been  paid 
by  rank  to  the  genius,  to  which  it  looks  up  in 
common  with  the  humblest,  than  when  his  lord- 
ship spoke  of  the  descendant  of  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  **  castle  of  Montgomerie,''  as  **  feeling  himself 
only  too  highly  honoured  in  being  permitted  to 
propose  the  memory  of  him  who  had  wandered, 
then  unknown,  upon  the  banks  of  Ayr." 

The  noble  president  sounded  a  strain  not  un- 
worthy of  the  eloquence  of  Wilson,  with  which  his 
address  was  followed  up.  Magnificent,  indeed,  was 
that  eloquence,  such  as  one  may  not  in  a  lifetime 
again  hope  to  hear.  The  whole  strength  and  feiv 
vour  of  a  great  and  matured  mind,  irnuliated  by  a 
sublime  imagination,  were  in  it.  Now  it  rose  and 
swelled  with  majestic  conceptions,  clothed  in  ma- 
jestic words. 

Like  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods. 

Now  it  struck  chords  of  tenderness  that  smote  the 
eyes  with  tears.  Again  it  made  them  rich  with 
images  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  scattering,  as  it 
proceeded  on  its  stately  way,  flowers  of  poetry  and 
of  thought,  till  the  attention  failed  amid  the  luxu- 


riance of  its  wealth.  And  now,  as  the  speakers 
voice  thrilled  in  the  enundation  of  some  Bolemn 
truth,  his  massive  form  dilated,  and  hiB  deep  eyes 
kindled,  till  he  seemed  to  stand  before  us, 

Attired 


With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired. 

Brilliant  as  was  the  address,  you  were  sure  that 
no  part  of  it  was  dictated  by  the  ambition  of  on- 
torioal  display.  The  speaker  felt  that  he  had  a 
great  duty  to  perform — to  ^  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  genius  and  character  of  the  poet 
ought  to  be  regarded ;  and  that  duty  he  nobly 
fulfilled.  It  has  been  objected,  we  see,  by  mmt, 
that  the  avoidance  of  all  allusion  to  the  ddects  of 
Bums  as  a  man  would  have  been  in  better  taste,— 
that  time  had  washed  out  the  memory  of  these, 
and  that^  in  any  case,  the  presence  of  the  poet*s 
sons  was  no  fitting  place  to  have  brought  them  into 
view.  Not  so  did  we  feel ;  not  so  are  we  sure  did 
the  great  mass  of  those  feel,  who  listened  to  the 
thrilling  words^  in  which  he  claimed  for  the  frailties 
of  genius  that  forbearance  which  men  even  of 
torpid  hearts  and  sluggish  blood  feel  that  they  too 
often  need.  It  would  have  been  weak  and  woinanly 
to  have  shirked  the  truth  upon  an  occasion  like 
this.  Bums  had  faults,  grievous  faults,  the  m<ae 
dangerous  because  of  his  genius ;  ^  thoughtless 
follies,"  to  give  them  their  lightest  title,  wUch,  in 
his  own  words,  ''laid  him  low  and  stained  his 
name."  Admit  them,  stamp  them  with  the  severest 
censure  that  sinful  man  may  award  to  his  erring 
brother,  keep  clearly  in  view  that  vice  is  vice, 
though  genius  be  the  transgressor ;  but  forget  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  wayward  impulses  and  burn- 
ing passions,  remember  its  predominating  mood, 
which  is  that  of  virtue,  and  rather  give  your  heart 
and  homage  to  the  man,  who  is  still  found  man- 
fully straggling  on  the  side  of  honour  and  truth, 
and  integrity  and  right, — the  champion  of  ereiy 
noble  cause, — than  to  him  who  if,  from  sheer  weak- 
ness of  character,  he  is  never  greatly  erring,  is 
never,  nor  ever  can  be,  greatly  good.  How  neces- 
sary it  was  to  meet  this  question  boldly  and  fally, 
is  apparent  by  this,  thi^  we  even  now  hear  a 
voice  raised — a  puny  voice  it  is  tme,  but  to  some 
a  trampet^-as  if  the  errors  of  the  poet  were  all  of 
him  that  was  immortal.  Far  otherwise  has  the 
heart  and  voice  of  the  Scottish  people — a  people 
conspicuous  for  its  virtues  and  religions  principle 
— pronounced  its  judgment.  The  profeesoi^s  re- 
marks on  this  point  were  persuasion  in  the  garb  of 
poetry ;  and  they  have  doubtless,  ete  now,  endeared 
him  more  deeply  to  the  people  of  whom  he  qioke. 
''There  is  a  voice ^  he  said,  "heard  above^  and 
below,  and  round  about — Car  above  the  voice  of 
mere  admiration,  as  it  has  been  expressed  by  men 
of  taste  or  of  criticism.  There  is  a  voice,  which 
those  who  know  how  to  listen  to  it  can  hear— t 
voice,  which  has  pronounced  its  judgment  on  the 
character  of  Bums— a  judgment  which  cannot  on 
earth  be  required  at  a  higher  tribunal,  and  which 
never  will  be  reversed.  It  was  heard  of  old,  and 
strack  terror  into  the  hearts  of  tyrants,  who  quaked, 
and  quailed,  and  fled  for  fear  from  this  land  before 
the  unconquered  Caledonian  spear.     It  is  a  voice 
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we  are  pleased  to  hear ;  it  is  like  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant wateT*£alla»  the  munniiTS  of  the  sammer  woods^ 
or  the  Toloe  of  the  mighty  sea  which  ever  rolls  on 
and  on,  and  is  resUess  even  in  its  repoee.  I  mean 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  of  her  peasantry 
and  trades — of  all  who  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow— the  voice  of  her  working 
men!" 

When  Professor  Wilson  sat  down,  it  was  felt 
that  with  the  mighty  poean  of  his  oratory  the  chief 
bnsinefls  of  the  day  had  ended.  Others  spoke,  all 
ably,  some  eloquently,  and  were  listened  to  with 
pleasure,  for  the  day  was  still  young,  and  the  flush 
of  festivity  had  been  visited  by  no  chUl.  But  what 
were  the  orators  about,  that  no  aUusion  was  made 
throughout  the  day  to  the  poet's  sister,  or  to  Mrs. 
Thomson,  the  Jessie  Lewars  of  the  poet,  who  was 
also  present,  and  in  whose  arms  he  died  ?  Was  it, 
that  they  were  forgotten,  or  that  the  speakers  feared 
to  travel  out  of  the  fervour  of  an  eloquence,  that 
had  adjusted  its  periods  in  the  closet  ?  The  omis- 
sion was  generally  felt,  and  an  opportunity  was 
lost  for  a  suocessful  hit,  which  a  dexterous  speaker 
would  have  been  eager  to  have  seized.  Too  much, 
perhaps,  was  said  merely  about  the  poets,  although 
this  may  have  been  difficult  to  avoid,  and  on  such 
an  occasion  was  not  likely  to  be  found  £ault  with. 
Still,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  flagging  interest 
to  the  end,  and  all  would  have  ghuUy  listened  to  a 
few  more  last  words  from  Wilson,  had  he  not,  very 
properly,  declined  to  acknowledge,  save  by  a  re- 
spectful bow,  the  drinking  of  his  own  health,  on  a 
day  dedicated  to  another  and  greater  bard. 

And  now  the  Festival  is  ended  ;  and  the  rapid 
patter  of  rain  upon  the  roof  bodes  destruction  to 
the  gaiety  of  sUk  and  satin.  Happy  are  they  who 
have  secured  the  few  carriages  of  the  county. 
Umbrellas  aae  at  a  premium,  and  plaids  worth 
gold.  Hung  are  the  heavens  with  black,  and 
there  b  not  a  hope  of  sunshine.  No  matter — 
Ayr  b  only  three  miles  ofi^,  and  there  good  cheer 
and  change  of  raiment  await  us.  Out  into  the 
rain,  across  the  meadow,  and  down  the  plashing 
road,  go  the  guests,  pleased  and  regardless  of  the 
weather,  till  we  are  left  nearly  alone  in  the  PavUion. 
Then  we,  too,  take  our  solitary  way,  surprised  to 
see  silence  and  solitude  where  so  lately  thousands 
had  been  stirring,— now  all  gone,  like  fairy  folk  at 
the  alarm  of  mortal  tread.  No  traces  of  ribt  or 
revel  ofi«nded  the  eye.  The  decorum  which  had 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  day  was  maintained 
to  its  dose. 

Our  feelings,  now  that  the  festivities  were  over, 
were  those  of  deep  satisfaction,  of  pride  for  our 
countrjrmen ;  and  we  had  been  ignorantly  cherish- 
ing these  feelings  as  we  wandered  idly  back  to 
Ayr  along  the  sounding  shore.  But  we  now  dis- 
covered, by  contact  with  certain  bright  and  gene- 
rous spirits,  that  we  were  all  wrong — that  we 
should  not  have  been  pleased — that  the  whole 
affair,  from  first  to  last,  was,  as  they  called  it,  tap- 
ping their  foreheads  significantly  the  while,  **  a  hol- 
low humbug."  Why,  if  allwasfeltfor  Bums  which 
had  been  professed,  why  did  no  mausoleum  en- 
cumber the  grave  of  the  Poet's  father?    Why  had 


the  home  of  his  birth  not  been  purchased  with  a 
small  mite  of  the  national  wealth  ?  Shakspeare's  had 
long  been  the  property  of  the  English  people !  Why 
had  no  monster  pavilion  spread  its  gratuitous 
canopy  above  the  fifty  thousands,  whom  the  rain 
had  too  early  scattered  to  their  homes?  Where 
were  the  hecatombs  of  roasted  beeves,  the  myriad 
butts  of  eleemosynary  ale,  that  should  have  regaled 
the  starving  and  cruelly-neglected  peasantry,  who 
had  staggered  in  feebleness  of  spirit  and  of  limb 
before  the  heartless  arbtocrats,  by  whom  the  day's 
proceedings  had  been  headed  ?  Well  did  they,  who 
asked  the  question,  know  of  what  stuff  the  men 
were  made,  whom  they  would  have  insulted  with 
the  alms-gifts  of  paupers !  And,  oh !  where  had 
been  the  seats  of  honour  for  those  great  prophets 
of  the  national  literature,  who  had  vbited  too- 
highly  favoured  Scotland  at  their  publishers'  ex- 
pense? 

In  thb  last  question,  carefully  withheld  till  the 
last,  lay  the  motive  for  all  the  others.  Chambers, 
and  Delta,  and  many  others  of  high  gilts  and  accom- 
plishments, had  been  proud  to  take  their  places 
with  the  noteless  throng,  well  pleased  to  enjoy  the 
scene,  without  the  uneasy  restraint  of  being  elevated 
to  the  general  gaze.  They  came  there  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Bums,  not  to  court  notoriety  or 
personal  glorification ;  and  they  felt  no  chagrin, 
and  spoke  of  the  events  of  the  day  only  with  hearty 
pleasure.  But  no  one,  not  even  these  mystical 
eidola,  the  secretaries  Messrs.  Bone  and  Gray,  had 
thought  of  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  certain 
literary  gadflies,  who,  overestimating  the  impor- 
tance, both  of  themselves  and  their  vocation, 
dreamed  of  a  prominence,  which  gentlemen  always 
shun.  Hence  is  it,  that  we  have  heard  of  omia- 
sions  which  were  not  felt.  Hence  b  it,  that  we 
have  heard  of  the  insincerity  of  Eglintoun  and 
Wilson ;  the  frank,  vigorous,  cordial  spirit  of  whose 
souls,  these  cynical  pretenders  to  a  monopoly  of 
good  feeling,  and  sympathy  with  lowly  worth, 
cannot  understand.  Hence  b  it,  that  we  have 
heard  sarcasms  levelled  at  an  enthusiasm,  which 
they  who  have  coined  them  were  incapable  of 
sharing.  Why  were  such  men  there  at  all,  if  they 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  demonstration  ? 

What !  dared  the  slares 
Come  hither,  covered  with  an  aatin  face. 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  onr  solemnity  t 

There  are  matters  too  high,  pace  tanH  nomtnw,  be 
it  said,  for  even  the  all-critical  Punch ;  and  the 
fervent  expression  of  a  nation's  emotion  b  one  of 
them.  Little  b  he  to  be  envied,  who  left  the  Banks 
of  Doon  that  day  with  a  sneer  upon  hb  lip ! — whose 
exquisite  sympathy  and  reverence  for  genius  could 
not  restrain  sarcasms,  that  were  stale  in  the  satirista 
of  a  century  back,  against  the  country  which  that 
genius  wisely  worshipped ;  or  withhold  a  sorry 
caricature  of  the  poet  whom  he  affected  to  exalt. 

But  the  morbid  sneer,and  the  wail  of  disappointed 
vanity,  alike  go  down  to  oblivion,  surely  and  soon ; 
while  the  memory  of  inspiriting  impulse  and  gene- 
rous thought, — and  wiUi  these  the  remembrance 
of  thb  day  is  fraught  to  thousands, — lives  and  ex- 
pands, to  be  forgotten  only  with  life. 
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BY  JOHN  MILLS. 

It  fwM.  on  th«  crowing  of  tiio  eock. 
Some  My,  that  over  Winat  tho  Boaaon  cotme 
Wherein  oar  Saviour  •  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  -wholesome:  then  no  planets  etnke. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  chann, 
So  hallowed  and  so  grscions  is  the  time. 


A  RIOBT  merry  time  is  Christmas!  Then  the 
mistletoe  hangs  from  the  beam,  and  red-berried 
holly  is  stuck  in  nook  and  cranny,  and  yule  logs 
blace  en  the  hearth,  and  hearts  are  light  and  eyes 
are  bright,  and  all  tilings  tend  to  mirth  and  jollity. 
The  *'  roast  beef  of  old  England''  smokes  on  the 
spit,  and  plumb-puddings  of  gigantic  calibre  steam 
in  roaring,  hissing  boilers  ;  and  huge  butts  of  ripe 
old  ale  are  tapped,  and  bowls  of  sweet-smelling 
punch  are  brewed  ;  and  laughing,  rollicking  hos- 
pitality throws  his  door  back  upon  its  hinge,  and 
welcomes  the  crowd  with  hearty  grasps  and  glow- 
ing greetings.  A  right  merry  time  is  ChrisUnast 
Then  quaint  ballads,  songs,  and  ditties  are  rum- 
maged from  the  store  of  memory,  and  the  old  croon 
to  Uiemselves  the  rhymes  they  learned  in  lisping 
infancy.  Ay,  and  they  snap  their  fingers  to  the 
tune,  and  cut  a  step  or  two,  and  laugh  as  they  are 
reminded  of  fun  and  frolic  long  since  passed  away. 
£gad !  it  warms  their  lasy  blood,  too,  and  makes 
it  skip,  for  the  nonce,  nimbly  through  their  veins 
to  see  plump,  rosy-cheeked  lasses,  dragged  beneath 
the  Druidical  branch,  and  kisses  loud  and  long 
smacked  upon  their  cherry  lips,  willing  for  the 
office,  and  yet  reluctantly  consenting.  A  right  meny 
time  is  Christmas!  Books  and  satchels  are  con- 
signed to  dusty  shelves,  and  the  spider  may  spin 
his  film  mid  classic  lore  without  endangering 
the  mesh  withal,  or  risk  of  life  or  limb.  ^*  Hurrah 
for  home!  the  good,  dear  old  home!"  Such  is  the 
cry  from  youthful  tongues,  echoed  from  young, 
glad  hearts,  and  in  it  is  the  joyous  music  of  the 
loving  and  beloved. 

Home  I  Yes,  '^  while  yet  a  nook  is  left  where 
English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found,  hearts 
shall  be  constrained  to  love  it."  Home !  let  it  be 
never  so  humble,  still  finds  a  whispered  echo  in 
the  humblest  heart.  Like  as  the  tear  of  the  penitent 
gains  the  readiest  road  to  heaven,  and  is  there  trea- 
sured as  the  most  grateful  ofiering ;  so  the  thought 
of  home  forms  the  priceless  offering  to  the  shrine 
of  mortal  adoration.  The  good  and  the  happy — 
those  on  whom  the  hand  of  misfortune  has  so 
lightly  rested  that  the  gaunt  and  lank  necessities 
and  cares  of  others  sound  but  as  tales  to  fan  their 
sympathy— ever  turn  to  the  remembrance  of  "  the 
old  house  at  home,"  with  smiles  and  thoughts  of 
merry,  gladsome  tales  of  Christmas  revels,  and  of 
harvest  homes,  and  the  wedding-days  of  village 
lad  and  lassie ;  and,  should  the  thought  be  mingled 
with  regret  that  the  .scenes  and  actoro  in  them  may 
have  passed,  and  passed  away  for  ever,  still  it  is 
blended  with  the  recalling  of  those  hours  when  joy 
floated  above  joy,  and  life  was,  indeed,  but  a  laugh- 
ing holiday. 


In  a  wide  and  lofty  room-— > it  had  ODoe  been  & 
banquet  hall  for  steel-clad  knights  and  bsrons— 
with  huge  black  raften  stretching  aeross  the  iwl 
and  its  walls  flanked  with  polished  panels  of  oak, 
a  motley  company  of  merry  folks  were  saBembkd. 
A  pile  of  fisggots  biased  in  the  yawning  eham  of 
the  hearth,  and  threw  a  fitful  gleam  of  fight  to  tb 
farthest  comer  of  the  room,  while  a  lamp  of  u- 
tique  handicraft  flared  brightly  from  the  eentn  of 
the  middle  beam,  and  made  the  hoUy,  ivv,iD^ 
mistletoe,  scattered  in  profbrion  around,  look  u 
fresh  and  green  as  the  leaf  of  the  hawthorn  Ib 
early  spring.  Upon  a  broad  and  long  tabk,  piiRd 
against  the  wall  opposite  the  chimney  eener,  tad 
whoee  sur&oe  was  glossy  alone  ftom  the  friction  t^ 
time,  flagons  of  foaming  ale,  and  bowls  filkd  liik 
potent  odoriferous  misfires,  bearing  various  iitloL 
and  yet  each  claiming  an  equal  degree  of  moi 
and  deep  jorums  of  grog,  and  jugs  c^  cider,  «m 
placed  in  long  -continaed  rows.  It  was  a  fine  sigh. 
a  very  fine  sight,  indeed,  to  look  at  that  menr 
crew  toasting,  and  pledging,  and  drsinio^  tiieir 
cupe,  and  exchanging  sentiments^  and  doiDg  m 
thing  and  every  thing  for  *^  an  excuse  for  the  g1i&* 
Then  with  what  spiriit  the  reel  and  ooontiT* 
dance  were  joined  in  again;  and,  if  the  cafcn 
wen  not  from  light  fantastic  toes,  still  tbey  «w 
firom  as  light-hearted  a  set  aa  ever  shuflled  sp^ 
toe  or  heel.  And  the  village  fiddler,  too — s  9^ 
dissipated  fellow  is  that  village  fiddler;  he  is  to  be 
found  at  every  wedding,  revel,  and  merry-makii^* 
and  the  bright  pink  tip  of  his  nose  betrays  the  M- 
ness  he  entertains  for  drinks  stronger  thui  tR 
dipped  from  moss-covered  buckets,  or  cau^t  fiw 
rippling  brooks — adds  fresh  roain  to  his  bow,  isd 
scrapes  with  such  enlivened  power  to  his  elbcv, 
that  sparks  of  fire,  as  well  aa  notes  of  inipintiA 
seem  to  fly  from  the  strings,  until  the  veiy  duir^ 
settles,  and  tables,  join  in  the  jig. 

Ay,  Christmas  was  not  forgotten  or  n^Iected  i: 
the  Bange — as  the  Manor-house  was  caUed— c* 
had  it  been  within  the  recollection  of  the  (Ade^ 
living,  and,  as  they  would  say,  their  £ithen  w^ 
the  like  thing  when  they  were  little  children,  is^ 
for  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  such  had  been  tfa< 
tale  for  generations  now  mingled  and  nung^ 
with  the  dust. 

**  Old  friends,  old  books,  old  wine,  old  costoBa. 
and  old  wood  to  bum,"  was  the  standing  toi^  *^ 
the  Range;  and,  as  the  Squire  used  to  rise  vitb 
his  beaming,  ruddy  face,  and  dear  glistemofr  f^ 
to  give  his  favourite  seat  to  the  bumper,  t^^f^ 
if  ever,  was  there  seen  a  finer  **  old  EDghs^t  go- 
tleman."  His  hair,  thinly  sprinkled  upon  ^ 
brow,  was  so  white  that  the  slight  shake  of  I»«^ 
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blended  with  it,  in  no  way  heightened  its  bleached 
hae,  and  the  Bcmpuloos  care  with  which  the  small 
pigtail  was  gathered  into  shape,  and  erenly  bound 
with  black  riband,  formed  the  very  htau-ideal  of 
one  of  those  now  obsolete  appurtenances  to  a  man 
of  fashion.  The  cambric  neckcloth,  too,  was  folded 
and  tied  without  a  wrinkle ;  and,  if  it  bore  a  some- 
what stiff  appearance,  and  of  necessity  led  the  ob- 
server to  think  of  the  consistency  of  starch,  still 
its  veiy  formality  gave  an  air  which  a  flabby,  ill- 
conditioned  cravat  never  yet  had  coupled  with  it. 
Then  there  was  the  long  buff  waistcoat,  of  almost 
interminable  length,  and  the  wide-skirted  blue 
coat,  with  buttons  of  the  very  brightest  polish,  and 
the  drab  **  shorts,"  which,  when  the  gaiter  was  off, 
exhibited  the  very  model  of  a  calf  and  ankle  en- 
cased in  fine  rib-silked  stockings.     Such  was  the 
costume  of  the  Squire  of  the  Range,  and  such  had 
been— if  those  rows  of  chubby-^ced  portraits  in 
the  corridor  were  authentic  evidence — the  outward 
semblance  of  many  a  former  proprietor.  It  is  true, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were  in 
more  antique  costumes.   Flowing  wigs,  lace,  ruffles, 
velvet,  long  waists,  short  waists,  there  were  in 
abundance ;  but  the  fresher  paintings  in  the  col- 
lection were  so  much  like  the  present  occupier, 
that  they  would  have  passed  exceedingly  well  for 
pictures  taken  of  him  at  various  stages  of  his  life. 
And  what  an  old  place  the  Range  was!     Great 
gable  ends  jutted  out  here  and  there,  bound  and 
laid  in  with  oak  ;  and  iron  bars  were  screwed  and 
riveted  together,  at  equal  distances,  throughout  the 
massive  walls,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  crumbling 
hand  of  time,  and  the  ravages  of  tempests  and  the 
storms  of  ages.    A   dried  fosse  surrounded  the 
building,  on  the  banks  of  which  many  a  garden 
flower  grew,  and  tall  ehns  now  toweled  from 
the  very  bed  ;    convincing  proof  that   it  must 
have  been  a  long  time  ago  since  it  had  been 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  although  the 
barbed  head  of  an  arrow  deeply  buried  in  the 
oaken  sill  of  a  casement,  and  which  now  pre- 
sented a  convenient  ledge  for  a  swallow  to  biiild 
her  nest  upon,  gave  token  of  the  troublesome  times 
which  had  passed  since  the  erection  of  the  ancient 
house.     In  the  centre  was  a  stone  porch,  and  fpom 
a  deep  groove  cut  in  the  coping-stone,  and  the  rusty 
sockets  of  a  shot-b<dt,  it  was  clear  that  a  portcullis 
had  once  been    suspended  above    it   as   further 
means  of  protection.    Thick,  sturdy  limbs  of  ivy 
clung   in  every  direction   about  the  walls  and 
stretched  themselves  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  roof 
and  about  the  tall  and  crooked  chimneys,  which  were 
BO  twined  and  twisted  in  their  form  that  even  the 
smoke  appeared  to  struggle  with  diificulty  through 
theni.     But  it  did  come  in  great,  thick,  black 
masses ;  for  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  subject 
for  wonderment  if  the  chimneys  of  the  Range  ceased 
to  disgorge  their  sooty  vomit  when  winter  drew 
friends  together  at  its  fireside.    Then,  surrounding 
the  mossy  and  grey  buUding,  giant  oaks  reared  and 
stretched  their  stalwart  limbs  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the 
tranks  of  capacious  girth  had  been  scooped  by 
age  and  now  afforded  hollow  homes  for  a  few 
cozy  owls  to  pass  their  leisure  hours  in,  yet  they 
bore  as  fresh  and  as  green  leaves,  and  flapped  and 


fanned  them  in  the  summer  wind  as  cheerily,  and 
defied  the  angry  winter  blast  as  bravely,  as  their 
more  sound  and  solid  companions.  Clumps,  too, 
of  thick  dark  firs  were  dotted  here  and  there  about 
the  broad  and  extensive  park  adjoining  ;  and  the 
ringdove  cooed  at  mom  and  eve  among  the  branches 
without  disturbing  the  antlered  stag  crouched  in 
his  lair  at  the  roots. 

As  had  been  his  custom  at  each  succeeding 
Christmas,  the  Squire  assembled  his  friends,  neigh- 
bours, tenants,  servants,  and  dependants  together 
in  the  great  hall,  and  they  were  now  in  the  very 
eenith  of  their  revel.  The  night — and  a  bright 
moonlight  and  frosty  one  it  was — had  been  well 
dipped  into,  and  yet  the  laugh  was  as  loud  and  the 
joke  as  spirited  as  at  a  much  earlier  hour.  On 
went  the  dance  and  round  passed  the  glass,  and 
the  song  echoed  among  the  dusty  cobwebbed  rafters 
until  they  rang  again. 

^*  That's  right,  my  lads  and  lassies,"  cried  the 
Squire,  as  he  sat  in  a  quaintly-carved  arm  chair, 
a  delighted  spectator  of  the  scene.  ^  That's  right," 
he  repeated,  and  seeing  the  hilarity  of  the  company 
increase  with  the  cheer,  he  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether briskly,  and  drained  a  bumper  with  a  silent 
hope  that  every  one  present  might  be  there  when 
Christmas  came  again. 

**  Come,  come,  Harry  Lawrence,"  said  a  com- 
panion, close  to  the  Squire's  right  hand,  and  giving 
him  a  friendly  nudge  with  his  elbow,  '*  what  a  boy 
you  are,  to  toss  off  a  glass  by  yourself,  to  be  sure.  If 
at  a  loss,  could  'nt  ye  havehob-an'-nobbed  with  me  ?  " 

And  then  the  Squire  tried  to  assume  a  particu- 
larly knowing  look,  and  chuckled  an  inward  laugh 
to  himself,  and  after  two  or  three  very  effective 
shakes  of  the  head,  observed,  that  ^*  He  knew 
what  was  what ;  and  if  twice  three  didiCt  make 
six,  three  times  two  did** 

Oh,  yes !  the  Squire  was  quite  a  wag  in  his  way « 

The  party  addressing  him  thus  familiarly  was 
a  little  man,  who  appeared  to  have  been  designed 
to  personify  Laughter.  Every  feature  that  he 
possessed,  either  directly  or  sympathetically,  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  grinning ;  and  for  this  pecu- 
liar ofiice — as  in  all  others  designed  by  Nature's 
faultless  chisel — ^he  was  especially  well  adapted. 
His  head  was  quite  bereft  of  hair,  save  a  thin 
scanty  ridge  sprouting  round  the  back  part  of  it, 
not  dissimilar  in  hue  and  texture  to  a  stripe  of 
grey  rabbit's  skin.  His  face  was  as  round  as  a 
pippin,  and  quite  as  red  as  a  fresh-blown  poppy ; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  the  shades  never  varied, 
except  when  a  keen,  nipping  wind  had  been  pelt- 
ing it  for  some  hours,  and  then  it  deepened  to  the 
purple  colour  of  a  very  ripe  mulberry.  His  mouth, 
from  continued  stretching  and  being  unlntermit- 
tingly  screwed  up  at  the  angles,  was  large,  and 
fully  developed  from  exercise,  rather  than  from 
the  natural  size  of  that  most  useful  organ,  and 
the  feature  immediately  surmounting  it  was  the 
funniest  little  shapeless  snub  of  a  nose  that  ever 
was  abused  by  snuff  or  any  other  villainous  com- 
pound. Some  said  that  his  eyes  were  blue, 
others,  black,  and  others  maintained  they  were 
brown,  green,  hazel ;  and  all  sorts  of  opinions  were 
asserted  upon  this  knotty  point ;  but,  since  they 
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were  never  seen,  from  being  buried  and  hidden 
from  mortal  gaze  in  the  overwhelming  mound  of 
cheek,  which  all  but  closed  over  them,  it  must 
remain  a  mystery  never  to  be  solved.  In  figure  he 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  beer  barrel  raised 
on  a  couple  of  hat-pegs  ;  his  body  was  so  peculiarly 
tubby  and  circular.  In  truth,  he  was  a  man, 
taking  him  all  in  all,  not  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  bye-paths  of  the  world  with  the  same  fre- 
quency that  blackberries  may  be  found  upon  the 
hedgerows  in  yellow  autumn.  But,  if  his  out- 
ward bearing  was  strange  and  rare  to  behold,  well 
would  it  be  for  the  happiness  of  earthly  mortals 
that  the  inward  man  and  secret  germs  of  hb  kind, 
good,  benevolent,  and  cheerful  little  heart  were  as 
common  in  the  human  breast  as  daisies  pied  in 
the  meadows  in  spring.  Then  would  envy,  and 
slander,  and  all  uncharitableness  become  rare  en- 
tries in  that  huge  volume— the  records  of  our  sins, 
and  sighs,  and  tears,  change  to  loving-laughter  joy 
and  unalloyed  happiness ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  so. 
There  are  few,  very  few  John  Hardies  in  this 
part  and  parcel  of  the  solar  system,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  the  remaining  divisions. 

And  yet,  John  Hardy  was  a  mysterious  man, 
with  all  his  admitted  worth  and  proverbial  good- 
ness. He  had  been  the  squire's  college  chum ; 
and  accepting  an  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
above  thirty  years  ago,  he  remained  from  that  day 
to  the  present,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  chang- 
ing his  quarters.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  if,  from  the  hour  of  his  entering  the  manor- 
house  to  this,  he  had  ventured  to  express  an  inten- 
tion of  quitting  them,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
squire  might  have  feared  that  his  brain  began  to 
wander,  and  at  once  have  applied  positive  coercion, 
by  loclring  him  up  in  the  wine  or  the  coal-cellar. 
Be  thb  as  it  may,  John  Hardy  never  caused  him 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  such  a  measure  against 
the  freedom  of  his  person.  A  welcome  bade  him 
come ;  and  the  respective  inclinations  of  the  host 
and  his  own,  formed  the  bird-lime  of  his  stay. 
There  was  nothing  mysterious  in  this ;  but  certain 
other  matters,  trifling  in  themselves^  and  yet  of 
weight  in  the  scale  of  social  existence,  were  special 
puzzles  to  the  brains  of  his  acquaintance.  Allu- 
sions to  ^'  a  little  freehold,"  and  **  a  small  sum 
in  the  funds,"  with  **  a  few  ground  rents,"  often 
were  subjects  of  discussion  ;  for  no  one  could  learn 
where  the  property  was  situated,  or  in  what  par^ 
ticular  securities  the  money  was  invested.  But 
the  riddle  of  the  greatest  magnitude  consisted  in 
John's  not  unfrequent  reference  to  '^  his  place  in 
Town ! ! "  It  was  a  sweeping  form  of  speaking  of 
a  local  habitation  ;  but  such  was  the  way  of  his 
describing  this  indefinite  residence.  Not  a  crea- 
ture could  discover  whether  it  was  situated  in  a 
park,  street,  square,  crescent,  lane,  or  alley ;  for 
this  ^  place  in  Town  "  was  never  more  particularly 
described,  4ind  when  closely  questioned  as  to  its 
particular  situation  by  any  one  who  could  take 
upon  himself  the  liberty,  John  would  invariably 
dive  his  fingers  among  the  depths  of  his  neckcloth, 
and,  casting  a  fixed  look  at  the  ceiling  immediately 
above  his  head,  reply  that  **  he  had  private  reasons 
for  withholding  the  required  information."   Then, 


perhaps,  the  Squire  would  rejoin  by  telling  i^u 
that  ^  he  was  a  sly  dog,  and  he  shouldn't  wonder 
if  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case."  But  if  there  ms 
she  must  have  been  a  particularly  old  one,  sod  bv 
no  means  an  intimate  acquaintance ;  as  they  M 
not  met  during  John's  visit  to  the  manor-honse, 
and  that  was  thirty-one  years  ago  this  very  Christ- 
mas. That  John  Hardy  possessed  an  income, 
from  some  source  or  otho*,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
or  how  could  he  have  been  so  generous  in  his  dis- 
tributions of  rewards  and  prizes  ?  But  that  he  had 
'*a  place  in  town"  is  very  questionable.  Then 
what  could  have  been  his  motive  for  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  relating  to  this  establishment?  Well! 
perchance  it  might  be  a  little  pardonable  kteat 
vanity  that  led  him  to  wish  it  might  not  be  sap- 
posed  that  he  had  no  other  home  than  that  afforded 
him  by  his  kind  old  friend.  Whether  this  was  the 
cause  is  merely  conjecture ;  but  upon  the  mahet 
there  appeared  to  be  no  other.  However,  it  sig- 
nifies something  less  than  a  split  hair  in  the  balance 
of  events  past  or  to  come :  ^exe  was  John  Hardj, 
loved  by  the  high,  revered  by  the  humble,  and  s 
talisman  that  inspired  every  heart  that  knew  him. 
*'  Grod  bless  him ! "  was  the  universal  benedictioa 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  numbers, 
indeed,  had  weighty  reasons  thus  to  pray. 

His  costume  was  singular,  from  never  varying  in 
shape  or  colour.  Bottle-green  was  the  constant 
shade  at  all  times^  and  at  all  seasons ;  and  tronsen; 
waistcoat,  and  coat,  were  clearly  fabricated  from 
the  same  piece  of  doth.  In  the  cut  there  was  no- 
thing peculiar,  except  the  general  impression,  cr^ 
ated  by  the  outward  show  of  the  respective  gar- 
ments, that  each  had  been  severely  cabbaged  by 
the  artificer.  They  were  all  too  short,  at  all  points, 
and  exhibited  his  circular  identity,  here  and  theit^ 
to  almost  a  painful  tax  upon  the  gravity  of  the 
observer.  However,  John  recked  little  about  beiog 
laughed  at,  and  could  join  in  the  roar  against  him- 
self as  well  as  any  body  not  so  inunediately  con- 
cerned. 

**  We  are  getting  into  the  small  hours,"  whi^ 
pered  he  to  the  squire.  **  I  think  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  one  ten  minutes  since." 

''Tush,  tush,  John!  it  can't  be  so  late  as  that.' 

*"  But  it  is,"  rejomed  he,  extracting  a  thick,  ronnd 
watch  with  difficulty  from  his  fob,  as  conobontin^ 
evidence  to  his  assertion,  and  holding  its  dial  up 
for  general  inspection. 

^  Put  up  that  watch  directly,"  returned  the 
squire.  **  Upon  my  word,  John,  I'm  quite  aston- 
ished at  ye.  Who  ever  h^urd  of  a  man  meaaoiiog 
the  liours  upon  a  night  like  this,  particularly  he- 
fore  one  half  the  toasts  have  been  drank,  or  the 
wassail  cup  sipped  from." 

''Not  half  the  toasts?"  repeated  John, in  6a^ 
prise. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  Then,  all  I  have  to  say  is,*'  added  Jobs,  in  > 
tone  and  manner  of  Christian  resignation,  ''that 
we  shall  be  in  the  superlative  condition  of  inebriety* 
That's  the  only  remark  I  have  to  make  upon  the 
subject,  Harry." 

"  Very  good,"  added  the  squire.  «  Then  Fm 
sure  we  shall  not  hear  of  any  objections  to  m)' 
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proposal.  Charge  your  gflasses  to  the  brim,  every 
one  of  ye.*' 

The  mandate  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
then  the  squire  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  standing 
with  a  full  goblet  in  his  hand,  gave,  in  a  loud, 
clear,  hearty  voice,  **  Our  hearth  and  hom sffTEAD : 
may  friends  ever  surround  the  one,  and  plenty  to 
give  them  be  within  a  ring-fence  of  the  other." 

A  braye  echoing  cheer  burst  from  strong,  stento- 
rian lungs,  as  the  squire's  original  sentiment  was 
given ;  and  far  away,  in  the  dear  frosty  air,  it 
^was  carried,  startling  many  a  rook  on  his  lofty 
perch,  and  making  him  caw  hoarsely  at  the  cause 
of  his  disturbance.  Soon,  however,  it  died  into 
silence,  and  then  he  buried  his  head  beneath  his 
broad  jetty  wing,  and  settled  himself  again  to  slum- 
ber- 
Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  *^  hurrah**  ceased  to 
vibrate  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  when  a 
part  of  the  middle  window  in  the  hall,  in  the  form 
of  a  small  door  of  about  eighteen  inches  square,  was 
thrown  rudely  open  from  the  outside,  and,  simul- 
taneously,  a  cracked,  jarring  voice  cried  out,  **  Ho, 
ho !  ye're  o'er  noisy  in  your  glee !" 

**  Why,  what  voice  is  that  ?"  said  the  squire, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  clear  glance  at  the  speaker ;  but  the 
strong  light  in  the  room  prevented  his  seeing  him 
plainly,  as  he  stood  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  win- 
dow. 

**  It's  that  ugly,  mischievous  imp  of  Satan,  Mike 
Crouch,  I  think,"  replied  John  Hardy,  in  a  whis- 
per scarcely  audible  at  the  distance  of  his  arm's 
length ;  but  it  was  heard  distinctly  enough  by 
Mike. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  **  it's  me,  and  my  service 
to  ye." 

**  How  the  devil  could  he  hear  what  I  said  ?" 
inquired  John,  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  his  breath. 

**  By  my  ears,  Sir,  by  my  ears,"  returned  Mike, 
thrusting  his  head  farther  into  the  room,  and 
leaning  his  chin  upon  his  crossed  arms. 

**  By  heaven  !"  thought  John  Hardy,  for  he 
didn't  speak  a  word ;  *'  he  must  be  the  devil." 

**  Don't  be  uncharitable  with  your  neighbours, 
Mr.  Hardy,"  rejoined  Mike.  **  You've  heard  what 
is  said  about  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering ; 
now,  you  know,  evil  words  proceed  from  evil 
thoughts.     Think  of  that.  Sir,  think  of  that." 

**  The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose," 
again  was  John  Hardy's  mute  communication  with 
his  thoughts. 

^  So  he  can ;  no  one  can  gainsay  it,"  replied  the 
imperturbable  Mik'e,  as  if  the  words  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  language  plain  and  comprehensible  to 
the  dullest  ear. 

John  Hardy  closed  his  eyes,  clasped  his  tongue 
between  his  teeth,  and  endeavoured  not  to  think. 

Mike's  face  was  now  clearly  visible,  from  his 
thrusting  it  forward ;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  a  more  ill-favoured  countenance  was  never 
seen*  There  was  no  brow  to  his  huge  square  head, 
—  for  square  it  was  as  any  dice  that  was  ever 
shaken  in  a  hazard-box, — but  two  thick,  black 
lines  of  hair  surmounted  his  small,  twinkling  gray 
eyes,  and  acted  as  an  index  to  where  the  forehead 


— ^by  dint  of  exercising  strong  imaginative  powers 
— might  be  supposed  to  be.  His  nasal  organ  in  no 
way  resembled  the  general  order  of  noses :  it  was 
as  much  like  an  overgrown  toe,  a  bunion,  a  wart, 
or  a  wen,  as  a  nose ;  and  but  for  two  circular  and 
distended  apertures,  which  were  substituted  for 
nostrils,  it  could  not  have  been  correctly  classed  in 
the  category  of  prominent  features  in  the  human 
face  divine.  His  mouth  occupied  so  much  of  the 
allotted  space  for  his  features,  collectively  and  re- 
spectively, that,  when  his  lower  jaw  was  dropped, 
it  might  be  correctly  stated,  that  the  half  of  his 
head  was  separated  from  the  other.  And  heaven 
knows  how  frequently  an  exhibition  of  his  long, 
even,  and  white  teeth  had  set  little  children  scam- 
pering from  their  play,  to  hide  and  nestle,  with 
palpitating  hearts,  in  their  mothers'  laps  and  bo- 
soms. Mike  was  a  dreadful,  and  a  dreaded  object ; 
and  when  his  long,  spider-legs  were  seen  striding 
towards  them,  in  Hie  form  of  an  animated  pair  of 
fire-tongs,  away  they  would  scud,  like  frightened 
rabbits  to  theb  burrows.  Body  he  had  none ;  or 
so  very  small  was  his  ^  corporate  extension,"  that 
it  did  not  prevent  the  appearance  of  his  hips  being 
in  close  conjunction  with  his  shoulders;  and  to 
these  were  fixed  the  longest  and  most  muscular 
arms  that  mortal  ever  possessed.  The  feats  of 
strength  related  of  Mike  are  quite  beyond  cre- 
dence ;  but  he  has  been  known  to  run  a  weight  up 
a  hill,  that  the  strongest  horse  would  strain  his 
bones  and  sinews  in  vain  to  do ;  and  the  finest 
wrestler  in  the  county  he  once  lifted  from  the 
ground  with  one  hand,  and  hurled  him  out  of  the 
ring  with  the  ease  that  he  would  have  pitched  a 
puny  kitten. 

It  was  the  popular  belief  that  Mike  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  immediate  gift  and  patronage  of 
the  devil,  and  this  slanderous  creed  was  strength- 
ened by  hb  being  the  unlawful  ofispring  of  a  poor 
harmless  idiot  woman,  long  since  at  peace,  and 
freed  from  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  scoffing  insolence, 
and  now  slumbering  beneath  a  moss-grown,  daisy - 
speckled  grave,  not  a  jot  more  brainless  than  the 
dust  of  the  ambitious  and  the  great,  festering  and 
rotting  in  the  mockery  of  their  pride.  But  Mike 
evinced  none  of  his  mother's  demented  weakness: 
he  was  quick,  shrewd,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  a 
monkey  from  the  hour  that  he  could  bite  a  crust, 
and  that  was  within  a  few  days  after  his  birth; 
for  he  was  more  forward  and  capable  than  any 
other  child  that  was  ever  seen  by  the  wondering 
gossips  who  attended  him  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
his  existence.  From  the  hour  that  he  could  lisp 
a  syllable,  he  was  treated  alike  by  every  living 
creature  that  he  approached.  All  avoided  him: 
not  even  a  dog  but  slunk  grumbling  away  when 
Mike  crossed  the  threshhold ;  but  this,  far  from 
giving  ofience,  used  to  cause  him  to  roar  with 
laughter;  and  the  more  he  was  dreaded,  the  greater 
pleasure  it  seemed  to  give  him.  His  laugh,  how- 
ever, was  any  thing  but  a  mirthful  sound.  It  jarred 
han^ly  and  discordantly  on  the  ear,  and  chilled 
the  blood  of  those  upon  whom  it  fell. 

Whenever  and  wherever  he  appeared,  which  he 
usually  did  in  the  same  sudden  and  abrupt  manner 
that  he  introduced  his  visage  at  the  haU-window, 
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it  was  supposed  that  misfortane  of  some  kind  or 
other  was  close  at  hand.  Mike's  ugly  face  was 
always  considered  the  shadow  of  the  coming  event, 
and  it  certainly  proved  to  be  an  o'er  correct  cri- 
terion, in  too  many  instances,  of  approaching 
evil. 

With  the  Sqnire,  however,  this  had  no  influence, 
and  in  opposition  to  John  Hardy's  strenuous  opi- 
nion that  he  was  in  close  league  with  the  fiend,  he 
always  gave  him  a  kind  word  of  recognition  when  he 
met  Mike,  and  it  was  generally  accompanied  with 
something  of  a  more  substantial  form  in  token  of 
compassion  for  the  poor  outcast. 

**  Well,  Mike ! "  exclaimed  the  Squire  when  he 
saw  who  it  was,  "  although  not  an  invited  guest 
you're  a  welcome  one.  Come  in,  my  good  lad,  and 
have  a  glass  of  hot  punch." 

"Thank  ye.  Sir,"  replied  Mike  with  a  grin; 
"but  I'm  afeard  I  should  make  one  too  many 
among  ye." 

**  No,  no,  youll  not,**  rejoined  the  Squire.  **  At 
least,"  continued  he  correcting  himself  from  a  hint 
given  by  John  Hardy's  treading  rather  heavily  on 
a  tender  com,  "  at  least  not  for  the  time  it  will 
take  you  to  empty  a  glass  and  pocket  half>a-crown. 
Go  round,  you  will  find  the  back  door  on  the 
latch,  Mike." 

"  You're  very  good,  Sir,"  returned  Mike,  stretch- 
ing down  his  long  arms,  and,  sliding  head  foremost 
on  to  the  floor,  he  gave  a  vault  backwards  upon 
reaching  it  with  his  hands,  and  fell  lightly  and 
nimbly  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet.  "  But  like  a 
rat,"  continued  he,  showing  every  tooth  in  his 
gigantic  cavern  of  a  mouth,  "  I  can  creep  my  body 
through  any  hole  that  I  can  pass  my  head." 

It  was  great  diversion  for  Mike  to  see  the  sen- 
sation this  feat  of  agility  occasioned.  Every  body 
endeavoured  to  assume  composure  and  indifiference 
at  his  dreaded  presence :  but  at  the  same  time 
their  confusion  was  too  apparent  for  concealment. 
There  was  no  longer  a  mingling  of  noisy  tongues 
and  loud  boisterous  peals  of  mirth  ;  all  were  silent, 
thoughtful,  and  uneasy,  and  stolen  glances  were 
exchanged  expressive  of  the  feelings  that  dictated 
them. 

"  There,"  said  the  Squire,  who  was  the  only  one 
present  in  no  way  discomforted  by  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  Mike,  "  scoop  a  bumper  from  that  bowl 
and  pledge  my  health." 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  replied  Mike 
with  a  respectful  bow  ;  "  but  I  don't  like  mixed 
liquors,  and  by  your  leave  I'll  take  a  sip  of  some- 
thing raw  and  pure." 

"  As  you  please,"  rejoined  the  Squire.  *'  You'll 
find  what  you  want  on  the  table." 

With  this  Mike  gurgled  a  full  half-pint  glass 
from  a  bottle  of  fiery  cogniac,  and,  holding  it  above 
his  head,  cried  out  "  Here's  to  jovlt  houge-iDarmin^^ 
Mr.  Lawrence,"  and  he  poured  the  stinging  dram, 
without  let  or  stop,  down  his  throat,  and  gave  a 
loud  shrill  whistle  at  the  finish,  by  way  of  testing 
his  powers  of  swallowing  rebellions  liquors. 

"  It  would  have  choked  any  mortal,"  said  John 
Hardy  to  himself,  but  neither  lip  nor  tongue  moved 
to  measure  the  sentence. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mike,  giving  the  empty 


glass  a  flourish,  and  tipping  it  upon  a  tbamb-nall 
he  proved  there  was  not  a  drop  to  be  drained  from 
the  bottom.  **  Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  so  you  think,  Mr. 
Hardy,  that  it  would  have  choked  any  mortal  throaty 
do  ye  ?  " 

"How  do  you  know  what  I  think r  returned 
John  almost  passionately. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  rejoined  Mike.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha." 
"  Come,  come,"  added  the  Squire  in  a  repronng 
voice  and  manner,  "remember  to  be  respectful, 
Mike ; "  and  as  he  said  so,  he  threw  to  him  a  broad 
piece  of  silver. 

"  You're  very  good.  Sir,"  replied  he  scraping  a 
bow,  "  and  there's  nothing  like  money  to  Bh&rpen 
the  memory.  This,"  he  continued,  spinning  the 
coin  in  the  air  and  catching  it  adroitly,  "  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  errand  I  came  about." 

"And  what  is  that  r 

*^  Hark !"  rejoined  Mike  without  heeding  the 
question,  and  pointing  to  the  roof  above,  ''There 
are  other  messengers  besides  me.  D'ye  hear  the 
rats  over  head  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  Squire  as  a 
rushing  noise  was  heard  in  the  ceiling  and  adjoin- 
ing panels. 

"Ah!  they're  cute,  cunning  things,"  replied 
Mike  admiringly.  "  I  love  rats  better  than  mm 
mothers  love  their  babies.  I've  heard  they  kare 
the  ship  before  it  sinks,  and  quit  the  tottenoj 
house  before  it  falls,  and  I  itnotr  they're  soon  aware 
when  one's  on  fire,  and  long  before  the  owner." 

^^  On  fire!**  ejaculated  twenty  tongues  while 
horror  and  sickening  fright  paralysed  every  hearer. 

"  Ay,"  returned  Mike  in  a  cool,  collected  man- 
ner, "  I  drank  to  your  house-warming  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  if  ye  cast  a  look  to  the  east  end  of  this 
old  rotten,  worm-eaten  pile  of  black  bricks  and 
mortar  at  this  particular  moment,  you'll  saj  that 
it  was  not  ill-timed  if  it  was  ill-placed.  For  while 
ye've  been **  and  he  gave  three  or  fonr  awk- 
ward capers  by  way  of  a  conclusion  to  the  sen- 
tence  "  your  house  has  been  burning." 

"  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  and  the 
agony  of  his  soul  was  portrayed  in  every  linea- 
ment of  his  countenance. 

For  a  brief  moment,  for  the  veriest  grain  and 
atom  of  time,  there  was  such  a  break  and  pause 
and  suppression  of  every  sound,  even  to  the  beating 
of  hearts  and  pulse,  that  the  fall  of  a  pin  wonld 
have  rung  loudly  upon  the  floor. 

John  Hardy's  voice,  however,  soon  was  heari 

"  If  true  what  you  say,"  said  he  addressing  MiVe 
in  a  strangely  altered  voice,  so  dry  and  huskv  did 
it  sound,  "  it's  no  time  to  stand  idling  here ;  bat  if 
untrue,"  and  heshook  hisclenched  fist  threateningly 
as  he  spoke,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  lif^) 
"you shall  be  ducked  in  a  horse-pond." 

"Ducked  in  a  horse-pond!"  repeated  Mite. 
**  Pretty  thanks  I  trow  for  my  errand.  But  there's 
no  fear  o'  that.  Master.  Go,  and  what  I've  said 
will  soon  be  proved." 

Before  Mike  had  finished  his  reply  to  John's 
threat,  all  had  rushed  terror-stricken  from  thehall^ 
and  they  swept  through  the  straight  narrow  pas- 
sages and  up  the  stairs  and  along  the  galleries,  and, 
as  they  approached  that  part  of  the  building  aIlQ<i«d 
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to  by  Mike»  dense  volumes  of  smoke  roUed  towards 
them  in  stifling  masses. 

"  It's  too  true,"  gasped  John  Hardy. 

A  bright,  lurid  iiame  now  burst  through  a  par- 
tition at  the  extreme  end  of  the  building,  and,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  whole  wall  became  one  entire 
blaze. 

^*  Back,  back  for  your  lives !"  shouted  the  Squire, 
driving  the  pressing  crowd  before  him. 

**  By  heaven !"  ejaculated  John  Hardy,  clasping 
his  hands  in  despair,  ^^  all  the  wing  s  on  fire.** 

*^  And  BO  will  the  whole  house  be  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes," responded  the  Squire.  ^'  It's  past  our  aid 
or  any  that  we  can  obtain.  Back,  I  say,  there. 
Not  a  soul  shall  remain  in  danger." 

"  Ring  the  alarum,"  cried  a  voice,  "  let  us  at 
least  have  all  the  assistance  we  can  geU*^ 

Off  ran  an  eager  throng  to  perform  the  office  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  a  shout  was  raised  that 
**  the  bell-rope  was  gone." 

"  No  matter,"  returned  a  voice,  "  I'll  soon  climb 
to  the  roof  and  set  the  old  clacker  ringing." 

It  was  Mike  who  made  this  volunteer,  and  with- 
in a  very  short  period  afterwards  the  bell  sent  a 
sound  that  might  be  heard  a  full  league  away. 

Every  hand  was  now  turned  to  saving  whatever 
was  within  reach  and  portable.  Pictures  that  had 
hung  unmolested  for  an  age  upon  time-worn  rusty 
nails  were  torn  down  and  hurled  from  the  win- 
dows among  heaps  of  antique  chairs  and  tables^ 
which  no  sooner  reached  the  ground  than  they 
snapped  to  atoms,  and  became  little  less  destroyed 
than  if  burnt  to  ashes.  From  every  casement  and 
door  piles  of  household  goods  were  being  crammed 
and  thrown.  Tapestry  was  torn  in  ribands  from 
the  walls ;  plate,  glass,  china,  were  all  huddled  and 
crushed  together  in  bruised,  broken,  and  scattered 
fragments.  Not  a  finger  but  was  stretched  forth 
to  save,  and  yet  not  one  but  added  rather  than 
diminished  to  the  speed  of  the  ruin  now  devouring 
the  Squire's  old  home. 

It  was  a  fearful  scene.  Destruction,  stark, 
staring  destruction  was  inevitable.  As  well  might 
an  attempt  be  made  to  quench  the  crater  of  a 
burning  mountain  as  to  save  the  ancient  house 
from  total  demolition.  And  stiU  there  was  a  small 
determined  band  who  made  the  attempt.  Pails, 
buckets,  jags,  and  vessels  of  any  and  of  every  kind 
were  filled  from  the  pump  and  conveyed  to  all 
points  where  the  flames  raged  the  fiercest,  and 
dashed  upon  them  with  unintermitting  industry 
and  perseverance.  John  Hardy  flew  from  room  to 
room,  and  roared  ail  kinds  of  instructions  and  di- 
rections in  the  hoarsest  possible  voice  which  no* 
body  for  a  moment  heeded  or  listened  to.  Shout 
rose  above  shout,  halloo  above  halloo,  shriek  above 
shriek,  until  the  din  increased  to  one  continued 
yell,  which,  as  it  was  carried  in  the  distance, 
sounded  like  the  mingled  howling  of  savage  beasts. 

"The  roof,  the  roof,"  was  now  the  cry,  and 
through  the  centre  of  it  a  clear  flame  shot  upwards 
for  yards  into  the  air.  High  and  fiercely  it  rose, 
and  hissed  and  twirled  and  twined  in  serpent  folds, 
and  belched  forth  clouds  of  sparks,  and  then,  as  if 
soaring  for  its  purpose,  down  it  stooped,  and  run- 
ning swiftly  along  the  parapets^  licked  the  build- 


ing from  end  to  end  in  one  flaring  sheet  of  fire. 
There  was  one  spot,  however,  still  untouched,  and 
that  was  the  small  belfry  which  stood  on  the  rear 
of  the  roof  at  one  end  of  the  house,  wherein  Mike 
still  remained,  ringing  with  a  force  never  applied 
to  that  old  bell,  although  long  since  flawed  and 
cracked  by  time. 

*^Come  down,  come  down  instantly!"  hallooed 
the  Squire,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in ; 
but  Mike  took  no  notice  of  the  order,  and  continued 
to  ply  the  wheel  with  feelings  of  mingled  delight 
and  vengeance. 

Thick,  smothering  volumes  of  smoke  rose  snd 
enveloped  him,  and  still  the  heavy  ding-dong  sum- 
moned amazed  and  wondering  crowds  for  miles 
around.  Hot,  charred,  and  burning  embers  flew 
about  his  head,  and  fierce  climbing  flames  crept 
and  played  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bell,  and  still 
the  ding-dong  never  ceased.  Flocks  of  frightened 
and  dazzled  birds  flew  in  circles  above  the  suffoca- 
ting heat,  and,  every  now  and  then,  dropped 
powerless  into  the  blazing  ruins.  Ding-dong, 
ding-dong.  Thick  beams,  scorched  to  charcoal, 
fell  from  floor  to  floor,  and  rent  great  yawning 
gaps  as  they  crashed  to  the  ground.  Ding-dong, 
ding-dong.  Red-hot  bricks,  ^it  into  fragments^ 
and  tiles  and  rubbish,  fell  as  thick  as  hail.  Ding- 
dong,  ding-dong.  Now  a  taU  chimney  reeled  and 
tottered,  and,  after  staggering  in  vain  toehold  its 
place,  down,  down  it  went^  crushing  in  the  roof, 
and  dashing  away  every  thing  in  its  course.  Ding- 
dong,  ding-dong. 

All  had  quitted  the  tumbling  ruins,  except  Mike, 
and,  instead  of  the  tumult  which  but  a  few 
minutes  before  out-Babeled  Babel,  were  collected 
in  a  closely-packed  crowd,  silently,  and  not  a  few 
tearfully,  watching  the  progress  of  the  devastating 
element.  The  Squire  stood  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  and  looked  calmly  upon  the  destruction  of 
that  which  was  scarcely  less  prized  by  him  than 
life ;  but  when  he  saw  a  human  being  in  peril, 
and  that,  too,  as  he  believed,  on  his  account,  words 
cannot  picture  his  distress  and  agony. 

**  Come  down,  come  down,  in  the  name  of  hea- 
ven !"  he  screamed  at  the  very  pitch  of  his  voice, 
and,  although  Mike  was  no  object  of  sympathy 
upon  general  occasions,  the  order  was  bellowed 
from  every  tongue  until  it  might  have  drowned 
the  roar  of  a  park  of  artiUery. 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong. 

**  D'ye  hear  ? "  again  hallooed  the  Squire ;  but 
if  he  did,  Mike  heeded  not. 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong. 

^^  My  Grod  1 "  passionately  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
'^  he'll  be  roasted  alive." 

Ding  dong,  ding-dong. 

Screams,  shrieks,  shouts^  halloos,  supplications, 
and  threats,  were  all  and  each  disregarded  by  Mike. 
There  he  remained  in  the  very  middle  of  a  line  of 
fire  encircling  him,  and,  as  yet,  unharmed.  "  I 
don't  believe  fiire  will  bum  him,"  said  John  Hardy, 
in  a  tone  that  could  not  be  heard  his  length  from 
where  he  stood. 

The  bell  ceased. 

**  Fire  won't  bum  me;  eh,  Mr.  Hardy  ?  Ha,  hs, 
ha." 
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John's  blood  curdled  in  his  veins  at  these  words, 
and  even  the  Squire  felt  a  shock  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceiyed  the  contents  of  a  galyanio  battery,  when 
thej  issued  from  Mike's  lips  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
tone.  He  had  heard  his  friend's  remark,  and  its 
being  repeated  so  aptly  by  Mike,  was,  indeed,  very 
startling,  as  it  must  have  been  without  the  reach 
of  mortal  hearing. 

^^  Did  ye  hear  that  I "  whispered  John. 

The  Squire  made  no  reply ;  but  kept  a  fixed 
stare  upon  the  mysterious  Mike. 

Black,  begrimed,  and  sooty,  he  again  commenced 
his  labour  at  the  bell,  and  as  the  light  flared  in- 
tensely bright  upon  hhn  he  looked  like  a  demon 
summoning  the  condemned. 

Between  terror  and  astonishment,  all  eyes  were 
bent  upon  Mike,  and,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusion his  dangerous  position  created,  many  opi- 
nions were  now  expressed  as  to  his  being  ike 
author  or  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Range.  The  tide  of  public  compassion  changed 
and  set  against  him. 

'^  I  knew  very  well  that  something  would  hap- 
pen directly  I  saw  his  ugly  face  through  the 
window,"  observed  one.  "Ugly,  indeed!"  re- 
turned another.  **  He  ought  to  have  been  strangled 
at  his  birth." 

"  Tut,  tut,  neighbour,"  added  a  third,  « We 
can't  choose  our  own  faces,  and  we've  no  reason  to 
think  Mike  would  be  so  wicked.  Besides,  if  he 
had  fired  the  house,  it  is  not  very  likely  he'd  have 
given  notice  of  the  act  himself." 

^*  I  don't  know  that,"  rejoined  a  fourth.  **  He 
came  and  told  me  that  my  cow  had  broken  her 
back  ;  But  there's  very  little  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  he  drove  her  over  the  chalk-pit«" 

'^  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  first  speaker,  ^  he  loves  to 
be  the  messenger  of  his  own  mischief." 

"  If  J  thought  that,"  replied  he  who  was  dis- 
posed to  be  more  charitable  towards  Mike  than  the 
others,  **  I'd  have  let  him  want  for  a  crust  and  a 
draught  of  milk  before  now,  and  he  must  have 
done  both  long  ere  this,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me." 

*^  He'll  never  beg  another  such  meal  of  ye,"  re- 
marked a  bystander.  ^^  See,  the  fire  has  reached 
the  bell-tower,  and  all  escape  is  cut  off." 

**  Gret  a  ladder,  or  he  must  perish  I  "  cried  the 
Squire. 

But  he  might  as  well  liave  called  for  wings  to 
have  flown,  and  snatched  him  from  the  wretched 
death  which  threatened  him.  The  length  of  three 
ordinary  ladders  would  not  have  reached  the  place 
where  Mike  stood,  and  not  one  was  at  hand  for  a 
useless  attempt  to  be  made  with. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  last  words  from  the 
Squire's  lips  with  a  frantic  gesture,  than  Mike  gave 
a  loud,  thrilling  ^^  whoop,"  and,  springing  over  the 


side  of  the  parapet,  he  dung  and  twined  his  limlis 
about  an  iron  watei^spout,  fixed  in  an  abotnent 
of  the  building,  still  but  slightly  injured,  and  dovn 
the  edge  of  it  he  slipped,  with  the  speed  of  an  amv 
dipping  from  air  to  earth. 

**  There,"  said  he,  clasping  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  striding  towards  the  crowd  with  the  gait  of  a 
pair  of  compasses.  ^  There,"  repeated  he,  ^tliat's 
about  the  only  fireside  I  ever  left  with  regret  I 
had  it  all  to  myself,  and  it  will  be  many  a  Igd^ 
year  before  I  forget  its  glow." 

^  A  murrain  on  ye  for  so  speaking  of  it! "  ex- 
claimed a  voice  in  the  rear  of  the  throng. 

*'  Are  you  hurt,  Mike  ?  "  asked  the  Sqnire,  bur- 
lying  forwards  to  meet  him. 

^  No,  and  thank  ye  kindly.  Sir,"  relied  he. 

**  Why  did  you  remain  so  long  there  nseksslT 
exposing  younelf  to  danger  ?  " 

*^  An'  may  it  please  ye.  Sir,"  returned  Mike,  *"  i 
little  danger  gives  a  fillip  to  sport." 

*'  £^H>rt  !  "  angrily  ejaculated  the  Squire. 

«  Ay,"  coolly  rejoined  Mike.  "  Sport  to  soim 
is  often  death  and  ruin  to  others ;  bat  that's  no 
reason  we  shouldn't  enjoy  it." 

^Hang  the  villain !  "  John  Hardy  was  aboat  to 
exclaim ;  but  he  checked  the  impulse  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  sentence  being  uttered. 

**  The  hemp  isn't  sown  yet,  Mr.  Hardy,  for  the 
twisting  of  the  cord,"  said  Mike  with  a  grin. 

At  this  moment  the  ground  on  which  they  stood 
quivered  again,  as  the  remainder  of  the  roof  fell 
in  with  a  terrific  crash,  and  then  a  thick  clood  of 
dust,  ashes,  and  smoke,  rose  and  completelr  otn 
soured  the  burning  pile ;  and  when  it  had  bea 
wafted  away,  nothing  remained  to  view  of  the 
Range,  but  the  skeleton  of  the  outward  wall%-^ 
sightlras  ruin. 

**  1  say,  my  masters,"  observed  Mike,  u  ^ 
pointed  to  the  smouldering  heap,  **  yell  never  M 
your  revel  there  again*  No,  no.  The  fiddle,  tk 
song,  and  the  dance  will  not  cheer  and  vanB 
your  hearts  in  the  old  manor-house  when  Chiist- 
mas  comes  again.  Ye'll  think  of  that  no  mOff 
where  ye  may  be,  I  ween." 

Sobs  were  now  heard  from  various  parts  of  ^ 
crowd  of  sorrowing  spectators. 

*•  Ay,  ye  can  weep,"  continued  Mike,  **  and  » 
could  I  if  I  had  the  like  cauBe.  But  then,  d'ye  see, 
Mike  Crouch  never  had  any.  No,  I  often  laogh: 
but  a  tear— by  the  Lord  !  I  should  like  to  kno* 
where  tears  are  pumped  from  ?  "  and  then  atitteb* 
ing  his  hands  upon  the  ground,  he  threw  hixrtfnf 
over  and  over,  after  the  fiashion  of  a  hoop  in  bw- 
tion,  and  in  this  way  trundled  himself  rapid);  oil 
of  sight. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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FROM  UNPUBUSHED  UEHOIKS  OF  A  BELIEVER  IN  DREAMS. 


We  were   disappointed  at  Weimar.     To 

say  the  truth,  after  Munich,  and  Vienna,  and  Dres- 
den with  its  suburbs  and  galleries,  the  best  of  the 
German  capitals  are  wearisome  to  a  stranger.  Our 
good  friend.  Doctor  Fink,  took  infinite  pains  to 
entertain  us :  but  the  weather  was  sultry ;  no 
theatre  open,  the  company  being  on  dutyatllmenau ; 
and  Goethe,  the  genius  lociy  whom  we  had  expected 
to  seCy  at  least,  was  rusticating  at  Jena.  The  court 
had  not  yet  departed  for  Carlsbad,  and  some  other 
notables  were  still  attending  it ;  but  we,  as  mere 
birds  of  passage,  had  never  thought  of  providing 
ourselves  with  introductions  ;  and  our  worthy 
doctor  was  m  no  position  to  obtain  them. 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  the  poor  re- 
source of  sight-seeing — a  sad  task  at  all  times, 
but  especially  so  in  a  petty  ^^residence"  like  Weimar. 
One  spectacle,  however,  was  shown  to  us,  which 
seemed  new  to  all  the  party,  and  took  us  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  It  is  an  institution  belonging 
to  what  is  called  (as  far  as  I  can  remember)  the 
Sch^tUodteruaal ;  n  receptacle  for  uncertain  cases 
of  death ;  where  bodies,  in  which  a  revival  seems 
possible,  are  laid  for  some  time  before  burial,  to 
await  the  chance  of  reawakening.  The  room  is 
kept  continually  warm  and  light ;  the  bodies  lie 
on  platforms  with  the  face  and  hands  uncovered  ; 
to  the  limbs  are  attached  strings  which  communi- 
cate with  a  bell  hung  in  the  anteroom,  so  that  the 
slightest  motion  gives  the  alarm,  and  summons  an 
attendant  who  is  always  waiting  there.  A  surgeon 
is  ready  to  appear  at  his  call,  and  employ  every 
means  of  restoration.  Thus,  if  a  spark  of  life  should 
revive,  it  is  instantly  perceived,  and  may  be  warmed 
again  into  full  existence.  When  no  such  sign  a{>- 
pears,  after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  the  corpse 
is  delivered  to  those  who  have  tlie  charge  of  depo- 
siting it  in  the  grave. 

Weimar  has  the  credit  of  originating  this  humane 
institution,  which  has  since  been  foUowed  in  other 
parts  of  Grermany.  In  time,  perhaps,  the  example 
may  extend  to  other  countries,  and  teach  them  to 
lose  the  dread  of  those  entombments  of  the  living, 
of  which  there  is  hardly  a  city  in  Europe  but  re- 
cords some  ghastly  tale  or  other.  But  many  of  the 
superstitions  and  reluctances  of  domestic  feeling 
must  be  overcome  before  this  can  take  place ;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  out  of  very  love  and  tenderness 
for  the  deceased,  their  friends  will  continue  to 
shroud  and  watch  tliem  in  darkened  rooms,  and 
now  and  then  carefully  inter  them  alive ; — so  per- 
versely will  the  best  afifections  at  times  exhibit 
themselves  I 

At  Weimar,  we  heard,  there  had  been  some  re- 
coveries ;  but  only  of  women  : — in  cases  of  seeming 
death  preceded  by  fainting,  or  from  trances  of  a 
cataleptic  nature.  There  were  two  female  bodies 
in  the  hall  when  we  visited  it :  and  in  one  of  them 
the  colour  on  the  cheek  was  still  so  fresh,  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it  belonged  to  death,  and 
expected  to  see  her  move  every  moment.    But  this 
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was  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  fancy,  excited 
by  the  stories  of  suspended  animation  and  revivals 
which  we  were  hearing.  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
brow  of  the  corpse,  and  withdrew  it,  chilled  by 
that  indescribable  feeling,  known  to  all  who  have 
once  been  familiar  wi^h  the  dead,  and  which  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  any  other. 

The  twilight  came  on  as  we  stood  listening  to 
these  strange  histories ;  and  Clarence  became  so 
white  and  silent,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  stay  no 
longer.  Even  to  myself,  for  whom,  in  general, 
death  has  nothing  frightful,  the  descriptions  of 
Doctor  Fink,  and  the  sight  of  the  apparatus  fast- 
ened to  the  bodies,  gave  a  certain  restlessness,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  control.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
next  moment,  after  my  eye  was  turned  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  I  should  hear  the  bell  ring ! 

"It  must  be  hard  service,"  I  remarked,  "for 
the  attendants,  who  have  to  sit  listening  yonder, 
alone,  all  day,  and  all  night,  too." 

"  They  are  old  hospital  keepers,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  "  fellows  inured  to  things  far  worse  than 
this.  But  they  are  all  more  or  less  touched  with 
the  superstitions  of  their  class ;  and,  I  daresay, 
would  tell  strange  tales  enough  to  any  one  who 
would  listen  to  them.  The  first  man  that  was 
appointed  did  not  bear  the  place  long :  he  was  a 
sickly,  obstinate  fellow,  full  of  odd  notions ;  and  one 
night  fancied  that  he  saw  something,  and  gave  a  false 
alarm.  He  was  dismissed,  and  afterwards  became 
insane,  if  he  were  not  so,  indeed,  from  the  begin- 
ning."— "And  what  was  the  fate  of  this  poor  fellow?" 
I  asked. — "Oh !  he  is  harmless,  and  wanders  about 
the  place  on  half* pay  :  the  common  people  think 
him  a  kind  of  supernatural  character,  which  he 
supports  by  roaming  through  the  streets  at  night- 
fall. I  daresay  we  shall  meet  him  in  the  church- 
yard." 

In  fact,  as  we  crossed  it.  Doctor  Fink  pointed 
out  the  man,  who  took  off  his  hat  with  a  guten 
Abendy  the  civil,  quiet  manner  of  which  betrayed 
no  derangement.  I  felt  a  desire  to  hear  more  of 
his  story ;  but  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  the 
doctor  made  me  ashamed  to  express  my  curiosity, 
and  I  kept  it  to  myself.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel, 
however,  as  Clarence  complained  of  fatigue  and 
headach,  and  I'etired  at  once  to  her  room,  the 
prospect  of  a  lonely  evening  led  my  thoughts  back 
to  the  subject.  I  summoned  the  hellner  to  council ; 
he  knew  the  old  man  well,  and  said  that  Jost 
Ammann  (for  such  was  his  name)  had  no  objec- 
tion to  relate  his  story.  "I  can  find  him  directly," 
he  said  ;  "  for  he  walks  the  streets  all  night  long, 
and  the  guard  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  him," 
{miygen  nichts  tnit  ihm  anhaben.) 

In  half  an  hour  honest  Veit  reappeared,  and  with 
him  the  object  of  my  curiosity :  a  thin,  erect  figure, 
with  a  quantity  of  gray  hair,  and  eyes  rather  in- 
expressive than  wild-looking,  like  those  of  insane 
people  generally.  He  approached  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  and  offered  respectfully  to  answer 
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any  questions  I  might  wish  to  put  to  him.  I  or- 
dered his  memory  to  be  refreshed  with  a  ghus  of 
hranfUnmn,  which  he  took  off  in  a  very  sensible 
manner ;  supplied  him  with  a  pipe,  the  nnirersal 
master-key  to  the  German  heart,  and,  filling  my 
own  meerschaum,  began  to  smoke  and  listen,  as 
soon  as  a  few  questions  had  fairly  opened  the  yein 
of  his  story.  There  is  something  in  the  vaporous 
fragrance  of  tobacco  (especially  if  you  can  get  good 
kncuter)  that  reconciles  me  to  the  garrulous  tales 
of  old  age,  which  one  cannot  always,  at  other  times, 
hear  without  impatience. 

The  ptUois  of  the  Saxon  marches  is  almost  unintel- 
ligible to  a  foreigner ;  but  Jost  spoke  good  German, 
a  peculiarity,  by  the  by,  that  I  have  remarked  in 
other  instances  of  deranged  persons  in  this  country. 
He  began  by  relating  his  enlistment  in  youth  as  a 
soldier,  and  how  he  was  wounded  at  Jena,  where 
he  was  serving  with  the  Prussians ; — and  afterwards 
got  employment  as  keeper  in  the  Weimar  hospital ; 
where  he  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  with 
arms  so  fatally  maimed,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit 
for  the  military  trade,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  other. 
Afterwards,"  when  the  Depository  was  established, 
he  was  selected  to  perform  the  office  of  watchman 
there. 

"A  quiet  life,"  he  said;  " and  I  should  not  have 
been  chosen  for  it,  but  that  the  older  wardmen 
would  not  volunteer,  although  they  had  no  reason 
to  like  their  places  in  the  hospital,  either.  It  was 
something  new :  and  people  used,  as  we  Saxons 
are,  to  bury  as  soon  as  we  can  after  the  breath  is 
gone,  thought  it  a  sad  business  to  keep  dead  bodies 
lying  with  their  eyes  open,  and  a  sentinel  sitting 
outside,  to  come  when  they  ring  for  him,  like  the 
waiter  in  a  Wirtkahaus  !  I  did  not  much  admire 
it  myself,  though  I  never  feared  to  be  with  the 
dead,  night  or  day ;  but  it  was  no  time  for  me  to 
be  nice  ;— and,  thinks  I,  a  curious  matter  it  must 
be,  to  startle  a  man  who  has  known  what  it  is  to 
lie  for  two  nights  amongst  the  dying  in  the  fields 
by  Hassenhausen. 

^'For  a  good  while  the  room  was  heated  and 
swept ;  but  never  a  body  came  to  it.  No  wonder, 
you  will  say,  that  people  should  think  one  parting 
enough : — ^the  doctors,  too,  take  good  care  that  a 
poor  sinner  who  is  once  beyond  their  reach  shall 
be  in  no  haste  to  turn  back.  And  how  many, 
say  you,  would  be  glad  to  waken  the  sleeper  in 
good  earnest?  Some  husband  a  week  old  perhaps, 
or  young  Pickle's  mother ;  no  great  kindness,  even 
to  them, — the  first  sorrow  spares  the  next  and 
worst !  However,  so  it  was.  I  had  little  to  do 
but  trim  tlie  fire,  and  clean  the  windows,  and  smoke 
at  the  door  with  the  sexton,  who  came  every  after- 
noon to  ask  how  I  was  getting  on : — the  old  rogue 
hated  the  plan,  and  was  pleased  to  see  how  little 
came  of  it.  At  times,  for  amusement,  I  used  to 
lie  down  on  the  beds,  and  fancy  myself  the  dead 
man  waking  there ;  and  how  I  should  feel  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  strange  place,  and  heard  the 
bell  ring  instead  of  a  woman's  voice  ;  and  what  I 
should  think,  when  the  watchman  with  his  white 
face  came  staring  and  stumbling  into  the  room. 
And  then  my  neighbours,  one  on  this  side,  and  one 
on  that ; — fancy  two  sitting  up  at  once,  and  wink- 


ing at  each  other !  In  this  way  I  went  od,  faither 
than  did  me  any  good, — ^f or  thoi^hts  beset  me  now 
that  I  had  never  known  before,  and  I  grew  as 
moping  and  fancifdl  as  a  girl  in  love.  Something 
began  to  stir  about  me,  too,  that^I  have  heard  teU 
of  in  other  lonely  places : — ^whenever  I  touched  the 
bell  in  sweeping  down  the  walls,  the  door  would 
shake,  as  if  a  hand  was  tiying  the  lock ;  and  I 
could  not  leave  it  ajar,  without  thinking  thit  I 
caught  glimpses  of  my  own  likeness  peering  at  me 
through  the  chink.  You  have  heard  the  bdl,  Mem 
Herr? — it  has  a  spiteful,  tingling  note,  that  bo 
blessed  metal,  I  am  sure,  ever  gave.  I  used  to 
think  (Grod  be  with  us !)  that  Herr  von  Eimiedel 
must  have  paid  some  one  to  steal  it  from  the  jm- 
ter's  lodge  at  Hell  gate ! 

'^  However,  his  Excellence,  the  highly-well-bon 
minister  and  state  privy  councillor,  was  set  on 
having  his  invention  tried ;  and  after  much  ado, 
he  got  me  a  customer  now  and  then : — a  child  mty 
be,  or  some  young  mother  that  had  sunk  awar  in 
her  first  delivery : — ^poor  things  that  you  coald  not 
have  heartened  into  life  again  with  all  mother 
Use's  liquors,  that  made  Doctor  Faust  yonng. 
They  were  quiet  guests  as  one  could  wish ;  but 
perhaps  you  have  remarked,  sir,  that  in&nt^  and 
many  women  too,  when  young  and  fresh  in  lift, 
sleep  so  fast^  and  look  so  calm,  that  they  do  not 
seem  much  changed  if  yon.  see  them  alter  dettL 
My  poor  Katchen  was  one  of  these ;  a  ruidom 
shot  killed  her  in  my  arms  in  1804 — and  she  lay 
for  hours  afterwards,  smiling  like  a  bride ;  I  haw 
seen  her  often  paler  when  she  was  sleeping  on  mr 
bosom, — ^the  blessed  one ! — ^As  for  these  stny  gnesU 
of  mine,  they  were  mostly  sorrowful  cratoiei 
enough,  and  I  fancy  may  liave  found  it  better  for 
them  in  the  world  yonder,  and  never  caied  to  look 
back.  One  after  the  other  were  quietly  carried  tS 
ta  my  old  rival  the  sexton,  who  used  to  laugh  in 
my  face ;  until  this  way  of  his  vexed  me  so,  thati 
prayed  one  might  recover,  were  it  only  to  spite 
Glaus  Scheffel. 

^  Then  came  the  French  army's  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  the  rising  of  our  country  upon  them; 
while  I  had  to  sit  stUI,  nursing  my  lame  haad^ 
and  hear  what  better  men  were  doing.  This  mada 
other  troubles  worse,  and  kept  me  in  a  continnal 
fever.  In  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipcigt 
the  fighting  came  nearer  to  us ;  and  many  of  the 
wounded  in  skirmishes  which  were  now  heard  d 
in  every  direction,  were  brought  into  the  hoepitab 
here,  mostly  French  officers.  But  I  should  sooner 
have  expected  old  RoMain*  himself  than  any  of 
these  for  patients  of  mine :  the  ball  and  the  «hie 
seldom  leave  much  doubt  when  their  work  is  &|' 
ished,  and  war  is  not  the  best  time  lor  sach  con* 
ous  inquiries. 

"  So  I  thought ;  but  one  evening  there  came 
from  the  Infirmary  the  body  of  an  officer.  The}' 
said  he  had  been  struck  by  what  is  teraied  thr 
*  wind  of  a  ball ;'— a  strange  death  enough;  he 
seemed  as  fast  as  a  stone,  although  you  could  see 
no  wounds,  but  some  mere  scratc^bes,  scarcely  akin 

*  The  Emperor  Fx^eric  Baibaroaaa— a  fiiTonriie  ob- 
ject of  the  traditions  still  enrrent  amoa^at  the  i»«« 
peasantry. 
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deep.  In  the  camp,  in  my  timey  they  would  have 
buried  him  without  more  hdo,  and  asked  no  idle 
questions ;  but  now  we  were  grown  wiser ;  and  he 
was  an  officer  in  Jerome's  guard,  and  did  not  turn 
cold  as  corpses  ought  to  do;  so  the  inspecting  phy- 
sician thought  it  a  fine  opportunity  for  pleasing 
his  ExceUenoe  Von  Einsiedel,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Bead-house.  This  was  the  first  patient  of  any 
consequence  that  we  had  received ;  and  while  the 
surgeon  was  disposing  the  body,  I  crept  behind  him, 
curious  to  see  the  face.  I  knew  it  in  a  moment ! 
ten  years  had  darkened  the  features,  but  they  had 
not  weakened  my  recollection,  or  cancelled  what  I 
owed  to  that  man :  it  was  my  old  tyrant.  Yon 
Esohen!" 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  vagrant  s  manner 
became  agitated,  and  his  eye  began  to  dilate.  As 
I  looked  steadily  in  his  face,  removing,  the  while, 
the  bottle  of  spirits  beyond  his  reach,  he  paused 
for  a  moment ;  and  then  more  quietly  resumed : — 
^  He  was  a  young  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
Stettin,  when  I  enlisted  in  1800.  The  men  were 
treated  little  better  than  dogs  by  the  best  officers 
of  the  old  Prussian  school ;  but  he  was  a  worse 
tyrant  than  any  of  them.  In  Gotha,  which  is  my 
native  place,  he  lived  as  if  we  were  in  an  enemy's 
land,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  doing  all  the 
mischief  he  could  to  the  common  people,  who  hated 
him ;  but  none  with  such  reason  as  I  had !  In  our 
quarters  upon  the  Snlbach,  he  had  forced  me  to 
stand  by  while  he  turned  out  of  their  home  my 
own  father  and  mother— old  people— that  he  might 
stable  his  horses  on  their  hearth  ;  and  after  that, 
my  sister — a  mere  child  then — Teufel!  there  is 
no  use  in  thinking  of  it !  I  would  have  shot  him 
at  the  time,  if  I  had  not  been  too  well  watched  ; 
and  a  better  deed  it  would  have  been  than  killing 
a  dozen  Frenchmen.  But  it  was  no  use  to  throw 
my  life  away,  and  let  him  laugh  at  me,  so  I  waited 
for  a  better  day:  and,  as  soon  as  we  came  on  the 
frontier,  I  deserted,  from  which  time  I  lost  sight 
of  him  for  ten  years  or  more ;  although  the  army 
in  which  I  next  enlisted  served  with  tiie  Prussian 
troops,  from  1803  to  the  close  of  the  first  war. 

**  Here  we  met,  then,  at  last :  and  I,  of  all  living 
men,  was  to  watch  his  body,  and  listen  if  he  stirred, 
and  be  ready  to  help  him  back  into  life,  like  one 
that  deserved  my  love !  I  never  told  the  surgeon 
or  the  bearers,  that  I  knew  who  it  was.  I  looked 
away  from  the  face  while  they  remained ;  when 
they  were  gone,  I  sate  down  beside  the  body,  and 
thought  upon  all  that  he  had  done  to  me  and  mine. 
^  Whidi  of  us  had  triumphed  ?  Sudden  deaths, 
th^  say,  are  easy  ones;  this  man  might  have 
passed  away  without  a  pang  of  either  mind  or 
body.  The  expression  of  his  features  was  calm — 
almost  pleasant ;  no  sign  was  there  of  the  evil  he  had 
acted  having  troubled  his  last  moments,  although 
I  was  sure  it  was  unrepented.  The  longer  I  re- 
flected, the  more  I  felt  that  this  was  no  payment  of 
the  score  that  he  owed  me :  and  looking  on  him,  as 
he  lay  with  his  eyes  open,  I  fancied  there  was  on 
his  fiaoe  the  same  kind  of  smile  and  look  which  he 
gave  me  on  the  day  when  I  caught  Rica  stealing 
out  of  his  quarters,  and  came  up  to  him  at  the 
door !    Then  I  wished  he  would  wake  up,  if  but 


for  a  moment,  Uiat  I  might  whisper  her  name  in 
his  ear,  and  see  him  die  again  trembling !  These, 
and  worse  thoughts  than  these,  kept  rising  and 
running  through  me,  one  after  another,  until  I 
could  no  longer  bear  to  be  in  sight  of  him.  I  fell 
a-shivering,  and  my  eyes  darkened ;  and  I  thought 
I  should  recover  myself  sooner  if  I  got  away  from 
the  body.  There  is  no  lock  to  the  door,  but  I 
closed  it  fast,  and  seated  myself  as  near  as  I  could 
to  the  stove  in  the  waiting-room.  But  here  I  found 
it  no  better  than  before.  I  could  not  sit  still,  or 
command  my  thoughts,  or  make  up  my  mind  to 
run  from  the  place.  It  seemed  as  if  something 
should  be  done,  but  what^  I  could  not  tell,  or  how. 
The  idea  that  he  was  so  near  made  me  only  the 
more  unsettled  when  I  ceased  to  see  him;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  felt  troubled  at  being  alone, 
and  eager,  and  full  of  fearful  expectation. 

'^  At  last  my  eye  fell  on  a  great  Bible  that  be- 
longed to  the  sexton ;  and  I  reached  it  down,  hop- 
ing to  find  something  there  that  would  drive  the 
temptation  away.  I  had  just  trimmed  the  lamp, 
and  was  about  to  open  the  book,  when,  iocrcment ! 
the  bell  rang.  Good  Lord !  what  a  start  was  tliat ! 
Then  I  said  to  myself,  ^  It  cannot  be  I'  and  again, 
*  What  was  I  wishing  just  now?' — *  Why  should 
this  be  the  first  alarm  given  V  I  would  not  believe 
it  real,  nor  rise  to  call  for  help,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done ;  but  sate  shaking  and  gaping  like  an  idiot, 
with  limbs  that  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  all  control 
over  them.  There  was  no  one  within  but  he;  and 
all  had  become  quite  still  there ;  for  I  listened  keenly 
enough,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  catch  the  least 
sound  astir,  and  could  hear  nothing  but  the  beating 
of  my  own  heart.  Of  any  life  being  in  him,  I 
never  thought  for  an  instant ;  but  who  could  tell 
what  ugly  thing  had  entered  the  body,  and  was 
playing  hateful  pranks  with  it  ?  For,  wherever  he 
was  above  ground,  I  knew  the  Evil  one  would  not 
be  fiir  from  him. 

*^  Now  this  put  out  of  my  mind  all  that  I  had 
been  remembering  a  few  minutes  before.  I  cannot 
guess  how  long  my  panic  lasted ;  but,  as  all  re- 
mained quiet,  my  courage  returned  by  degrees,  and 
I  b^an  to  think  what  a  pitiful  coward  I  had  been. 
Then  I  resolved  to  go  in,  and  look  at  the  body,^» 
but  with  the  Bible  under  my  arm.  I  walked  as 
stoutly  as  I  could  into  the  room,  where  the  light  is 
always  burning ;  but  nothing  ever  cost  me  so  much 
as  the  first  glance  at  the  bed  on  which  the  corpse 
had  been  laid.  There  it  was,  however,  just  as  be* 
fore,  with  the  light  flickering  on  the  forehead.  It 
could  not  have  stirred ;  and  the  alarm,  I  felt  con* 
vinced,  was  some  feverish  fancy  of  my  own.  After 
I  had  seen  that  neither  motion  nor  sign  of  breath 
was  there,  I  turned  away, — not  liking  to  look  too 
long  on  the  face,  with  its  set  smile  and  the  staring 
lifeless  eyes,-^in  better  heart  than  I  came.  I  was 
just  on  the  threshold,  with  my  hand  on  the  door, 
when,  lo  2  a  second  sharp  ring  on  the  bell  sounded 
in  the  anteroom.  In  the  start  I  gave,  which  fairly 
turned  me  round,  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  bier ; 
but  still  its  tenant  appeared  perfectly  quiet.  It 
was  now  clear  that  some  other  cause  had  stirred 
the  bell ;  and  I  feared  the  corpse  no  more,  but 
went  to  the  bed-side,  and  laid  my  hand  on  the 
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mouth,  although  it  gave  me  a  shudder,  that  I  think  I 
can  feel  even  now,  when  I  touched  the  clammy  flesh. 

^^  Still  the  disturbance  of  the  bell  seemed  very 
strange.  I  tried  to  think  it  had  been  set  agoing 
by  the  wind  entering  through  some  broken  pane, 
or  by  a  mouse  within  the  partition  wall, — but  this 
kind  of  guessing  did  me  little  good  ;  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  I  must  watch  as  I  might  till 
morning.  It  was  too  late  to  call  any  one  ;  I  should 
have  done  so  at  the  first  alarm,  and  I  was  now 
cool  enough  to  feel  that  1  had  made  a  mistake, 
which  it  was  best  that  no  other  person  should 
know.  And,  turning  this  over  more  composedly, 
I  asked  myself,  '  Supposing  that  any  chance 
of  life  had  really  been  there,  was  this  the  man  to 
whom  I  would  like  to  give  it?' 

^^  At  all  events,  happen  what  might,  I  determined 
to  go  into  the  room  no  more.  I  turned  my  chair 
round,  and  sate  facing  the  fire,  but  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  from  glancing  sideways  at  the  door ; 
and  at  last  I  found  that  I  could  not  rest  until  I 
moved  into  a  position  where  I  could  see  it  con- 
stantly. I  had  hardly  done  so— -you  might,  perhaps, 
have  counted  twenty — ^before  the  bell  rang  such  a 
peal  above  my  head,  as  if  the  Devil  himself  was  in 
the  clapper ;  a  few  seconds  after  it  ceased,  there  was 
a  loud  dull  sound  on  the  floor  of  the  inner  room, 
as  if  a  ton  of  lead  had  fallen  on  the  boards,  and 
presently  (God  be  with  us !)  there  came  footsteps, 
tread  by  tread,  slowly  tramping  towards  the  door 
— and  then  it  opened !  As  you  live,  there  stood 
the  dead  man  looking  at  me,  and  beckoning  me  to 
come  to  him,  and  moving  his  lips ;  but  without  any 
sound  that  you  could  hear.  I  felt  that  if  he  came 
nearer,  I  was  lost ;  and  in  blind  self-defence,  rather 
than  from  any  better  thought,  I  cast  the  heavy 
book,  with  all  my  strength,  at  the  unwelcome  ap- 
pearance. The  blow  fell  on  the  heart,— 4Uid  the 
figure  gave  a  thin  cry,  and  drew  back  w^ithin  the 
door,  which  the  spring  closed  again  suddenly.  Upon 
this  I  must  have  swooned ;  for  I  recollect  no  more, 
until  the  entrance  of  many  persons  roused  me. 

^'  The  noise  that  I  had  heard,  or  some  other 
alarm,  had  awakened  the  Doctor,  whose  eager  face 
was  the  first  thing  I  saw,  as  I  rose  from  the  threshold 
of  the  outer  door,  across  which  I  had  fallen.  At 
first  my  tongue  was  palsied, — ^I  could  only  answer 
by  pointing  to  the  corpse-room,  into  whichhe  and  the 
others  hastened.  Hearing  no  sound  but  their  whis- 
pers for  some  minutes,  I  ventured  to  follow  them, 
wondering  where  the  body  would  be  founds  But  I 
felt  as  if  all  the  blood  in  my  body  was  turned  to  ice, 
when  I  beheld  it  lying  composed  in  its  clothes  as 
if  it  had  never  stirred, — ^but  on  another  bier !  The 
doctor  began  to  question  me  sharply,  and  when  I 
pointed  out  this  change,  which  well  might  make 
one  shudder,  he  said  I  was  dreaming,  or  drunk,  and 
showed  how  impossible  it  was ;  the  fingers  being 
each  properly  fastened  to  its  bell-string,  and  the 
coverlid  quite  smoothly  folded.  All  I  could  say 
was  in  vain  ;  until  the  doctor  s  angry  words  pro- 
voked me  to  tell  the  whole,  as  it  had  happened  : — 
no  one  would  believe  me — *  coward '  and  ^  idiot ' 
were  the  best  words  I  got  in  reply  ;  and,  to  make 
a  vexatious  story  short,  I  was  turned  away  on  the 
morning  after." 


**  Was  this  all?*'  I  asked,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
as  the  man  remained  silent  for  a  while. 

'^  Not  quite,"  he  replied.  ''  My  first  thooght  vas 
to  leave  Weimar  as  soon  and  as  far  as  I  could ;  kt 
somehow  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  quit  the  place 
until  I  had  seen  the  major  fairly  buried.  There 
was  a  great  procession  at  his  funeral,  and  many 
towns-people  attended,  besides  the  officers ;  for  he 
was  related  to  some  old  families  in  the  city.  There 
was  a  woman,  too,  who  came  to  the  chureh  alone, 
and  stood  by  herself  at  the  grave  ude :  the  only  one 
of  the  company  that  seemed  to  weep,-~and  when 
the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  earth,  she  fell  back 
and  swooned  away.  To  give  her  air,  the  bystand- 
ers raised  her  veil.  I  had  nearly  fallen  too^  vhen 
I  turned  round,  and  saw  it  was  the  face  of  my 
sister  Frederica. 

^'  We  had  been  parted  for  some  years ;— eoon 
after  her  misfortune  she  had  been  sent  to  a  quiet 
village  on  the  £ibe,  where  she  had  grown  up  into 
a  woman — and,  indeed,  one  of  the  loveliest  that 
eyes  could  see.  It  almost  daunted  me  at  fint,  for 
she  looked  more  like  a  princess  than  a  ^otfcrV  child, 
and  was  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet.  Bat  her  kind 
heart  was  the  same  as  ever  :  she  knew  me,  disguiied 
as  I  was  with  wounds  and  misfortune,  and  feU,  with 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  weeping  piteoualy.  I 
comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could,  and  led  her  back  to 
the  lodging  which  she  had  taken  at  Weunar  when 
Von  Eschen  was  brought  thither.  There  was  no 
use  in  reproacliing  her,  poor  girl!  They  had  met 
again,  by  accident,  she  told  me  :  he  was  struck,  is 
he  well  might  be,  with  the  opened  bloom  of  her 
beauty,  and  thought  he  could  easily  make  her  listen 
to  him  a  second  time.  Her  refusals  to  live  with 
him  only  piqued  his  fancy  the  more,  and  he  made 
her  the  wildest  offers,  but  in  vain ;  although  she 
was  at  heart  fonder  than  he  was,  as  women,  poor 
things^  always  are  to  those  who  have  wronged 
them.  But  she  persisted,  until,  at  last,  he  vowed 
on  the  Grospels  to  marry  her.  This  could  not,  how- 
ever be  done  at  once ;  there  was  some  hinderance, 
real  or  pretended  :  but  she  believed  that  he  itally 
wished  to  keep  his  word,  and  said  that  he  seemeb 
to  love  her  better  every  hour  than  the  last ;  and 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  fell, 
he  had  got  the  marriage  papers  drawn  up^  with  an 
assurance  of  some  provision  for  her  in  case  of  his 
death,  which  he  had  left  in  her  care  on  quiUing 
his  quarters,  and  promised  to  sign  on  his  retom— 
that  never  took  place.  I  do  not  understand  snch 
writings  ;  but,  to  please  her,  I  asked  to  see  them, 
and  she  took  them  from  her  bosom.  But  when, 
after  unfolding  the  cover,  she  turned  the  leaf  back 
to  show  me  where  the  signature  shoald  have  been, 
she  cried  out,  'Good  heaven!  who  has  done  this. 
and  dropped  the  papers,  trembling.  I  took  them  up, 
and  saw  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  a  diffierent  hand 
to  the  rest,  what  seemed  to  be  a  name  half  written ; 
it  was  completed  as  far  as  Carl  von  E  *  *  *  ^ 
last  capital  being  all  shaken  and  scrawled,  as  if  the 
¥^it«r  had  been  startled  at  his  task.  Bica  kept 
weeping  and  praying  for  deliverance  from  eni » 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  ber  to  teU 
me  what  had  afiected  her  so  suddenly.  She  said 
it  was  his  writing,  but  that  cither  he  n«tf<  ^^ 
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cDine  from  the  grave  to  si^,  or  some  power  of 
mischief  had  dono  it  to  mock  her ;  for  it  was  blank, 
she  protested,  when  the  major  left  home,  and  ever 
since  he  fell  she  had  kept  it  in  her  bosom  and  under 
her  pillow,  and  had  often  looked  at  it,  and  seen  no 
writing  there  nntil  now.  I  knew  not  what  to  re- 
ply :  there  was  something  more  than  was  right  in 
the  matter,  I  yerily  believe  ;  but  what  the  exact 
truth  might  be  was  never  known,  for  the  poor  girl's 
brain  was  turned ;  it  was  useless  to  torment  her 
with  questions.  She  never  held  up  her  head  again 
— and  died  away  before  the  summer  was  over,  on 
her  twentieth  birth-day.  I  often  mused  on  that 
rising  of  the  body  in  the  night ;  and  at  least  had 
now  seen  enough  to  think  it  might  have  been  as 
well  for  poor  Rica  if  the  major  had  really  come  to 
life  again.  He  had  become  a  changed  man,  she 
said,  and  treated  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been 
a  countess.  It  may  be  that  he  had  repented,  if  this 
account  was  not  merely  an  exaggeration  of  her  grief 
for  his  loss,  which  was  the  mischief  that  killed  her, 
I  have  now  told  you  all  my  story." 

**  And  when  you  look  back  on  it,  does  not  it 
seem  as  if  you  only  imagined  that  visit  of  the 
major's?'* 

**How  should  it?"  the  old  man  answered,  ear- 
nestly. ^  There  oould  be  no  fancy— it  was  the  dis- 


turbed conscience  that  vexed  him :  it  would  have 
been  stranger  if  he  had  rested,  with  all  those  mis- 
deeds and  broken  promises  on  his  mind  ;  and  my 
own  belief  is,  that  the  spirit  had  tried  to  return  and 
fulfil  that  act  of  justice  to  Frederica  : — ^perhaps  it 
troubles  him  yet.  But  I  have  seen  him  no  more, 
thank  God!" 

*'  And  how  have  you  lived  since?"  I  asked. 

^  After  her  death,  I  could  not  leave  the  place 
where  she  was  buried;  and  Major  von  Knebe^  (an 
old  Prussian  soldier,  like  myself,)  spoke  to  Her 
Highness,  who  gives  me  a  small  pension,  that  keeps 
soul  and  body  together,  that  is  all.  I  can  do  no 
work,  and  the  street-boys  call  me  hairbrain,  (hus- 
enfussy)  so  that  I  live  with  my  own  thoughts,  and 
mostly  go  out  at  night,  when  no  one  disturbs  me." 

^^  A  singular  tale,"  said  I  to  my  myself,  after  the 
vagrant  had  been  dismissed  with  a  gratuity.  **  I 
am  glad  that  Clarence  was  not  here  to  be  fright- 
ened by  it, — ^women  are  such  foolish,  nervous 
creatures." — 

Just  as  I  said  this,  my  wife*)»  bell  rang  smartly ; 
and  I  started  up  from  my  seat,  as  if  a  ghost  had 
laid  its  hand  on  my  shoulder.  **  There  are  foolish, 
nervous  creatures  in  the  world,"  thought  I,  as  I 
slowly  crept  up  stairs,  **  besides  women." 

V. 
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Here,  happily,  we  are  supplied  with  such  abun- 
dant materials,  by  the  reports  recently  published, 
that  we  shall  have  little  to  do  but  systematize  a  few 
extracts,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions, with  as  little  interruption  of  comment  on 
our  part  as  possible.  Our  extracts,  for  the  purpose 
-we  have  in  view,  may  most  conveniently  be 
arranged  under  the  following  heads :  — 

I.  The  school  buildings. 

ri.  The  school  apparatus  and  machinery. 

III.  The    status  and  condition  of  the    school- 
master. 

lY.  The  quality  and  the  quantity,  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  the  teaching. 

V.  The  superintendence  and  inspectorship  of 
the  schools. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  before  making  these 
extracts,  strictly  relating  to  the  parochial  schools, 
to  observe  that  the  parochial  system,  excellent  as 
it  was,  had  it  been  carried  out  with  spirit  and 
consistency,  did  from  the  beginning  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  that  portion  of  the 
comniunity  that  are  in  the  greatest  want  of 
education,  and  from  whose  wild  and  lawless  state 
society  has  long  suffered,  and  is  daily  suffering  the 
j^rreatest  part  of  the  evils  under  which  it  labours. 
AVe  need  scarcely  say,  we  mean  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns,  and  those  swarms  of  their 
ig-norant  lawless  progeny,  that  are  to  be  seen 
roving  about  every  considerable  town  in  the  king- 
Uom,  educated  in  hundreds  by  the  tossings  and 
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squeezings  of  blind  circumstance,  only  to  become 
thieves  and  prostitutes.  For  these  unfortunates, 
the  parochial  system  made  no  provision :  and  so 
they  grew  up  plentifully,  like  weeds  in  a  neglected 
garden,  till  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in 
Glasgow,  Groi>  moved  the  hearts  of  a  Chalmers  and 
a  Stow,  to  take  some  brotherly  charge  of  their 
destitution.  Since  that  time  much  has  been  done 
in  Gla^pow,  and  elsewhere,  to  fill  up  this  woeful 
chasm  in  our  educational  organization;  witness 
only  the  Heriot  Schools  in  Edinburgh,  at  which 
2000  poor  children  are  taught  gratis,  not  by  broken 
down  tailors,  and  weavers,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
in  some  of  our  parish  schools,  but  by  well  educated 
men,  receiving  a  salary  of  £140  a-year.  This  is 
an  improvement  indeed  :  the  most  decided  advance 
that  education  has  made  in  Scotland  during  the 
last  fifty  years ;  but  U  is  no  part  of  the  parochial 
system.  It  is  not  to  the  parochial  system,  in  fact, 
that  the  great  improvements,  lately  made  in 
Scottish  education  are  principally  due  ;  nor  were 
the  parochial  schools  at  any  time  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  meed  of  the  praise  which  educated 
Scotland  was  always  forward  to  claim  from  her 
less  happily  situated  sisters. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  extracts.  As  to  the 
first  head,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  sect.  8,  the 
heritors  were  required  to  provide  **  a  commodious 
house  for  a  school.^  This  sounds  very  well.  But 
who  was  to  determine  what  sort  of  a  house  was 
^^commodious"  for  a  school  ?  The  heritor,  who  might 

care  nothing,  and  the  minister  who  might  know 
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little  'about  the  matter.  The  consequence  has  been 
i^'hat  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  heritors^ 
in  most  cases,  have  considered  rather  what  was 
commodious  for  their  own  pockets,  than  commo- 
dious for  a  schooL  We  do  not  say,  they  did  this 
purposely;  they  did  it  by  instinct  if  you  please, 
and  ignorantly :  but  still  they  did  it. 

"The  teacher,"  says  Mr.  Gibson*  "has  rery 
frequently  to  contend  with  all  the  inconveniences 
and  discomfort  of  a  restricted  and  too  limited  ac- 
commodation. I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  size  of 
the  school-room  ;  that  is  in  general  far  too  small. 
But  I  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  teachers  are  compelled  to 
conduct  in  one  apartment,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  various  branches  of  an  elementary  education. 

"  The  want  of  an  additional  class-room  for  the 
younger  children,  and  of  an  enclosed  and  spacious 
play-ground,  to  which  they  in  fine  weather,  and 
after  the  constrained  positions  and  intellectual 
exertion  of  the  school-room  have  prepared  them 
for  relaxation,  might  be  prudently  and  safely  sent, 
almost  necessitates  the  confinement  during  the 
whole  day  of  those  who  are  not  actually  under 
instruction  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  the  school-room. 

**  This  is  in  every  view  of  it  detrimental.  It  f#i- 
terfsrea  with  the  general  quiets  good  order y  anddUei- 
pline  of  the  school-room.  It  has  an  ii^rums  in- 
Jluence  upon  the  health  of  the  children.  It  almost 
necessarily  engenders  in  their  minds  a  distaste  to 
school  and  school  exercises^  and  greatly  impedes  the 
master  in  conducting  the  education  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,^* 

Here  are  important  educational  truths  truly: 
but  during  the  long  century  and  a  half  that  has 
run  its  course  from  the  year  1696,  when  the  "  act 
for  settling  schools  was  passed,"  heritors  and  pres- 
byteries have  either  not  perceived  at  all,  or  have 
been  very  backward  to  perceive  these  things. 

But  there  is  something  worse  than  mere  narrow- 
ness of  room,  and  want  of  play-ground,  to  be  said 
of  the  Scottish  parochial  schools.  Witness  the 
following  extract,  which  includes  also  the  Assem- 
bly's schools  in  the  presbytery  of  Tongue,  in 
Sutherlandshire ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
with  regard  to  these  latter,  that  though  they  are 
not  part  of  the  regular  parochial  system,  their 
deficiencies,  whatever  they  are,  are  also  the  defi- 
ciencies of  tlie  parochial  system.  For  had  the 
landed  aristocracy  in  the  Highlands  shown  any 
practical  zeal  to  give  that  system  in  these  dis- 
tricts fair  play,  schools  supported  by  the  imperfect 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Assembly 
would  never  have  been  heard  of.  What  indeed  is 
every  Assembly  school,  and  every  adventure  school, 
in  a  Scottish  parish,  but  a  standing  proof  that  the 
landed  aristocracy,  on  whom  was  laid  the  honour- 
able charge  of  providing  schools  for  the  parish, 
have  not  done  their  duty  ? 

There  are  fire  parochial  school-faonses  in  the  district. 
Those  of  Tongue  and  Skerry  are  recent  erections  :  the 
former  was  built  in  1835,  the  latter  in  183G.  Both  are 
good,  substantial,  and  sufficiently  commodious  buildings, 
and  in  excellent  repair.    The  parochial  school-house  of 
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Strathy  was  erected  in  1829,  that  of  Farr  in  1809,  and 
that  of  Durness  about  sixty  years  ago.  These  are  in  an 
nnsatis&ctory  state :  the  situation  of  that  at  Fur, 
though  cental,  is  unhealthy ;  the  bnilding  is  in  Terj 
bad  repair  ;  it  is  not  well  ventilated  or  li|^ted,  ud  it 
is  incapable  of  acconunodatiog  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  who  are  in  regular  attendance  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  walls  of  the  school-house  at  Stiaihy  an  sabstaa- 
tial,  its  situation  is  healthy,  and  in  all  respects  well 
chosen  |  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  oold  in  winter :  tbo 
roof  is  of  thatch,  the  floor  is  oovered  with  flags,  ind 
even  at  tiie  period  of  my  visit,  (the  middle  of  June,]  it 
presented  an  aspect  of  great  discomfort. 

The  parochial  sohool-hmzse  of  Durness  is,  in  eniy 
respect,  quite  nnsnited  to  the  purposes  of  instmctioa. 
Its  sitoation  is  low,  damp,  nnheal&iy,  and  not  ceatraL 
It  is  in  miserable  repair :  the  roof  is  of  tiles,  many  of 
which  are  broken,  and  the  thatch  with  which  they  are 
covered  is  not  water-tight. 

The  school  aeoommodation  provided  for  the  teaefaen 
oonnected  witii  the  General  Assembly's  Educatioa 
Scheme,  though  generally  situated  in  loodities  at  once 
healthy,  and  wi£in  reach  of  the  surrounding  popnU* 
tion,  are,  in  regard  to  their  state  of  repair,  not  gieatlj 
superior  to  most  of  the  parochial  sdiool-honses. 

Th»  school-house  of  Skerry  was  erected  in  1831 
The  walls  axe  substantial,  but  the  floor  is  earthen,  and 
very  uneven.  It  is  not  well  heated,  and  is  not  soft- 
ciently  commodious. 

The  school-house  at  Talmine,  which  was  bnilt  in 
1826,  is  inferior  to  that  just  described.  Its  roof  is  of 
thateh,  and  \b  seldom  water^ti^t ;  the  whole  apartment 
is  in  miserable  repair.  The  walls  are  very  dirty,  tl» 
floor  is  earthen,  and  very  damp  ;  the  ventiliation  is  not 
good  ;  it  is  also  badly  heated  and  lighted. 

The '  school-house  at  Geanbinn  waa  erected  aboot 
twelve  years  ago.  The  walls  are  good.  It  is  covered 
with  tiles,  but  these  are  in  bad  repair :  the  floor  ii 
earthen  ;  the  apartment  is  not  well  lighted,  and  is  Terr 
cold  and  damp. 

The  only  adventure  school  in  the  district  is  situated 
at  Dunne.  The  school-house  is  of  the  most  miaenble 
description  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  monument  of  the  solicitade 
which  the  very  poorest  of  onr  Scottish  population  feel 
Ibr  the  moral  and  religious  edneation  of  their  childio. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  parochial  teaefaerj  and  detennin^ 
not  to  have  their  children  educated  by  him,  out  of  their 
most  scanty  incomes  they  raised  the  sum  of  £7,  with 
which  they  procured  materials,  and,  with  their  ovn 
hands,  reared  the  humble  structure. 

The  walls  are  of  dry  stone,  and  not  more  than  Its 
feet  high ;  the  covering  is  thatoh ;  there  is  no  fire- 
place, and  no  window  ;  but  in  the  roof  are  large  open- 
ings, firom  which  the  smoke  ftom  a  small  peat  Are,  tht 
ascends  most  gradually,  escapes,  and  by  which  all  tbe 
light  that  is  within  finds  an  entrance.  The  dimensions 
of  the  apartment  are  twenty-four  feet  by  ten;  the  height 
of  the  entrance  exactly  four  and  a  half  feet ;  and  beie 
sixty  children  are  congregated  and  taught,  while  rery 
few  cross  the  threshold  of  the  parish  school. 

So  much  for  the  mere  stone  and  lime  of  oar 
parochial  machinery.  We  would  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  things  are  eTeiy 
where  as  bad  as  in  the  presbytery  of  Tongue ;  u 
little  would  we  suppress  the  &ct,  that  when 
clamant  evils  of  this  kind  were  intimated  to 
parties,  having  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  do 
good,  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  remedied; 
but  the  evils  existed,  nevertheless,  and  existed -^ 
(jrod  knows  how  long — as  a  part  of  the  system. 

With  regard  to  the  second  head,  of  School 
Apparatus,  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
Report  may  be  sufficient,-— 

In  the  parochial  school-houses  of  Tongue,  Stnthfi 
Farr,  Durness,  Scourie,  Feam  Edderton,  Logic  Ea»J*^' 
and  Rosskeen,  there  was  no  tchool  apparatus^  no  ^Mtfi 
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no  mapt,  not  eten  a  hUtek  board.  In  Kincardine 
parochial  8ohool-hou8e,  the  only  apparatus  was  a  black 
board.  In  that  of  Nigg,  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
black  board,  a  ball  frame.  In  that  of  Tarbat,  a  black 
board,  five  large  and  a  few  small  maps.  In  that  of 
Tain,  a  black  boards  an  alphabet  board,  a  ball  frame, 
sad  a  good  snpply  of  maps ;  and  in  that  of  Kilmuir 
Easter,  a  black  board,  and  nine  large  maps,  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hay  Mackenzie  of  Cromarty. 

Here  are  eight  parishes,  out  of  thirteen,  pos- 
sessed of  no  school  apparatus  —  not  even  a  black 
board!  Bat  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  not 
obliged,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  provide  a 
black  board  ;  and  the  presbyteries  of  Tongue  and 
Tain — very  likely  also  the  starveling  pedagogue 
himself — did  not  know  the  use  of  such  a  ming. 
Upon  such  barren  beginnings,  who  shall  dare  to 
propose  a  museum,  a  library,  a  gymnastic  appara- 
tus, and  an  apparatus  for  an  industrial  school, 
as  a  farther  burden  upon  the  munificence  of  Scot- 
tish heritors  ?     But  to  proceed. 

With  regard  to  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
schoolmaster,  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered. 
First,  The  provision  made  for  his  mdependence,  com- 
fort, and  dignity.  Second,  His  state  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  Established  Church.  Third,  His  per- 
sonal fitness  for  his  professional  situation.  Now, 
in  all  these  respects,  the  real  state  of  the  so-much- 
belauded  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  has  been 
either  lamentably  bad,  or,  at  least,  below  par. 
As  for  the  first  matter,  the  miserably  small  salary 
of  our  parochial  schoolmasters  is  at  once  a  proof 
of  how  low  an  idea  the  landholders  entertained  of 
the  degree  of  comfort  and  dignity  belonging  to  a 
public  educator,  and  an  index  to  the  beggarly 
meagreness  witii  which  the  whole  system  has  been 
organized.  By  the  act  of  1808,  as  we  already 
showed,  the  highest  salary  for  a  parochial  school- 
master is  £22  a-year,  which,  with  the  fees,  in 
many  parishes,  did  not  produce  an  actual  income 
of  above  £35  or  £40  a-year !  There  is,  however,  a 
provision  in  that  act,  subjecting  the  salary  to  a 
periodical  revision  and  increase  every  twenty- five 
years;  and,  by  virtue  of  this  clause,  the  lowest 
salary  is  now,  we  believe,  £25,  and  the  highest 
£34.  This  sum,  with  the  fees,  may  make  an 
average  of  £50  or  £60  a-year,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, besides  a  small  house,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  ground.  Does  any  person  imagine,  that  a 
paltry  pittance  of  this  kind,  can  be  any  induce- 
ment to  young  men  of  talents  and  mettle,  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  laborious,  and  often  fret- 
ful, work  of  education?  Plainly  not;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  practically,  that  the  whole 
body  of  educators  in  Scotland  has  sunk  in  public 
estimation,  by  being  associated  with  that  starved 
and  stunted  race  of  public  instructors,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  making  an  energetic  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  raise  their  social  status,  thus  sadly 
and  truly  depicted  their  degraded  condition.  **  It 
is  impossible  for  us,  upon  our  present  small  income, 
to  maintain  that  influence  and  regard  which  is 
due  to  our  function  and  character.  Want  and 
poverty  naturally  depress  our  spirits,  sink  the 
credit  of  our  office  with  people  of  every  rank; 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  our  injunctions  can 
never  have  their  due  weight  with  the  children 
who  are  under  our  care,  while  possibly  they  see  I 


their  master  as  little  taken  notice  of  as  the  mean- 
est in  the  whole  parish."*  This  complaint  was 
made  about  an  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year 
1748 ;  and  though  some  little  improvement  has 
been  made  since,  can  any  person  say  that  these 
meritorious  public  servants,  are  not  comparatively 
in  the  same  lame  and  crippled  position  still  ?  The 
meagreness  of  the  schoolmaster's  salary  is  the 
source  of  a  great  part  of  our  present  educational 
powerlessness.  A  great  majority  of  our  teachers 
are  intelligent  and  educated  men^  and  if  they 
only  had  the  means,  do  not  want  the  will  to 
advance  both  themselves,  and  the  noble  cause  of 
which  they  are  the  representatives.  But  with  a 
palsied  arm,  the  most  heroic  will  can  never  learn 
to  strike  hard  blows ;  and  we  must  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  to  find,  that  the  parish  schoolmaster, 
finding  his  profession  in  such  spiaU  estimation 
with  an  unthinking  and  ungenerous  public,  i^ 
forced,  in  self-defence,  to  regard  it  in  the  same  light 
himself,  and  view  the  desk  as  only  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  pulpit.  He  accordingly  thinks  more  on 
sermons  than  on  primers;  and  is  more  anxious 
to  secure  the  heritors'  sufirage  u^  helping  him  to  a 
kirk,  than  forward  to  make  himself  prominent  in 
preaching  the  odious  mission  of  pedagogic  eman- 
cipation. This  brings  us  to  the  second  practical 
evil  of  our  parochial  system  —  the  complete 
subordination  of  the  school  to  the  church ;  on 
which  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  single 
remark,  that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary 
that  the  person  who  is  to  superintend  the  geueral 
training  of  youth  in  schools,  should  be  both  pious 
and  orthodox,  this  Christia^i  piety  and  Calvinistic 
orthodoxy,  can  readily  be  secured  in  a  thousand 
obvious  ways,  without  that  total  subjection  and 
subordination  of  the  school  to  a  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  which  is  so  prominent  a  char 
riH^teristic  of  the  present  system.  This  subjection 
and  subordination  is  such  as,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  present  writer,  to  amount  to  a  complete 
degradation  and  branding  of  the  whole  pedagogic 
class.  Let  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
already  cited,  be  soberly  considered,  and  it  will 
appear  as  if  the  framers  of  that  act  had  one  selfish 
object  continually  in  view,  to  ieq>  the  parochial 
schoolmaster  in  a  state  of  slavish  dependence  on  the 
parish  minister.  Now,  the  testimony  of  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  Dick  Bequest  money  f  chimes 
in  here  with  the  cry  of  nature  and  liberty,  to  the 
efiect,  thai  a  schoolmaster  m%ut  he  a  schoolmaster 
standing  on  his  own  legsy  and  attending  to  his  o^on 
Imsiness  j  noia  mon^el  ereatvre^  half  a  teacher  and 
half  a  preacher  at  ai^  time  ;  alt  no  time  either  the 
one  or  the  other ^  vnth  vigorous  concentration  of  /wr- 
pose^  and  a  healthy  totality  of  view.  On  the  21st 
February,  18d9,  the  trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest 
adopted  a  resolution,  that  it  was  their  duty  ^'  to 

*  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1739  to  1752. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone.    1838. 

t  Mr.  Dick,  a  native  of  Forres,  in  Morayshire,  was  bom 
in  1743.  He  vent  to  ibe  West  Indies,  where  his  talents  and 
industry  soon  enabled  him  to  amass  a  large  fortune.  He 
returned  to  England  ;  and  dying  in  1828,  left  a  capital  of 
£113,147  sterling,  to  be  invested  as  a  fund  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  schoolmasters  in  the  three  counti^  of  Moray, 
Banff,  and  Aberdeen.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  foolish  men  how 
to  leave  their  money  wisely. 
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withhold  the  benefit  of  the  funds  from  such 
schoolmasters  as  now  have,  or  shall  hereafter  form, 
permanent  engagements  as  preachers  or  preaching 
assistants."  This  sensible  resolution  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  stoutly  opposed  by  a  large 
body  of  those  northern  clergy,  whose  one  idea  on 
the  subject  of  schools  is,  that  the  more  power 
churchmen  have  over  them  the  better.  But  the 
trustees,  with  a  breadth  of  healthy  and  unpre- 
judiced view,  very  different  from  the  common 
educational  notions  current  in  church  courts, 
referred  emphatically  to  '^  the  vital  importance 
and  arduous  duties  of  each  of  the  separate  offices 
of  schoolmaster  and  preacher,  and  the  diversity  of 
their  nature  m  several  particulars,  —  the  great 
unlikelihood,  if  not  impossibility,  (considering 
the  mental  energy  and  devotion  indispensable  to 
the  adequate  discharge  of  each  of  these  functions,) 
of  one  individual  attaining  to  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  which  he  is  capable  in  either,  if  forced  t^ 
combine  them  as  stated  and  incumbent  duties,  — - 
the  right  of  all  concerned  to  have  the  school  in 
the  best  condition  to  which  the  application  of  a 
teacher  s'  whole  time  and  powers  can  bring  it,  -^ 
the  duty  of  the .  trustees  to  discourage  stated  ex- 
traneous engagements,  of  such  a  weighty  and 
responsible  character,  as  must  necessarily  occasion 
mental  distraction  and  anxiety,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  best  possible  condition  of  the  school." 
So  far  the  trustees.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  sad  thing  to 
think,  that  the  scurviness  of  our  Scottish  aristo- 
crats will  not  allow  a  teacher  of  youth  any 
convenient  standing-room  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  profession,  but  he  must  even  be  content 
to  eke  out  his  scanty  income,  with  the  small  fees 
of  a  session  or  an  heritor's  clerkship ;  and  be 
eager  to  supply  his  lack  of  personal  dignity  by 
grasping  greedily,  at  every  turning,  after  assistant- 
preacherships,  and  other  ecclesiastical  expectan- 
cies. There  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  this  evil, 
and  it  must  be  had  recourse  to ;  make  the  teacher  s 
status  as  respectable  as  the  preacher's.  Let  every 
parochial  teacher  have  £150  a-year  of  salary, 
besides  his  fees ;  and  let  the  common  courts  of 
justice  be  open  to  him  equally  with  any  other 
citizen.    Nothing  less  will  do  it. 

There  is  but  one  more  matter  to  bo  touched 
on  with  reference  to  the  personal  condition  of  the 
schoolmaster  ;  and  that  is  his  professional  fitness. 
On  this  head,  the  Report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Dick  Bequest  furnishes  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  faultiness  of  the  present  system  of 
election  and  trial.  "  By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Dick's 
settlement,"  say  these  gentlemen,  "  they  are 
bound  to  administer  the  funds  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  encourage  active  schoolmasters,  and  gra- 
dually to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  schools  in  the  three  counties  of 
Elgin,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen.  Now  it  was  pre- 
sently found,  that  the  trustees  could  not  with 
certainty  look  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  through  the  medium  of  the  electors ;  r^e- 
serUatums  made  to  thetjiy  in  some  instances^  having 
apparent^  failed  of  any  effect;  since  teachers  of 
immature  age^  incomplete  edttcoHon,  and  without 
experience,  were  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancies 


in  the  cases  referred  to.     A  statutory  requirement 
of  preparatory  study,  or  professional  traiaing, 
might  have  afforded  some  check  to  elections,  whidi 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  uniortun&te;  no 
such  legal  requirement,  however,  eidsts.    Hot 
was  an  adequate  remedy  found  in  the  prestj/terft 
power  of  trioL     That   power   did  not  pievent 
admission  in  the  eases  referred  to ;  nor  is  it  sup- 
posed that  it  could  have  done  so.    The  presbytery's 
trial  is  statutory,  strictly  defined  and  limited  to 
certain  express  objects,  which  do  not  embrace  any 
branches  but  such  as  the  heritors  may  have  pi»- 
scribed,  and  do  not  include  the  essentially  impor- 
tant inquiry  of  aptitude  to  teach.    Besides,  that 
admission  by  the  presbytery,  which  must  take 
place  where  the  presentee  possesses  the  mwiiMrM 
of  needful  acquirement,  could  afford  no  guidance 
to  a  trust  which,  in  the  distribution  of  its  fanda, 
makes  the  quantum  of  acquirement  an  expiea 
**  element  of  consideration." 

The  school,  and  the  schoolmaster,  having  beea 
thus  so  miserably  provided,  we  shall  not  be  soiprised 
to  find  farther,  that  neither  in  quantity  nor  in 
quality  is  the  teaching  in  our  parochial  schools 
generally  what  it  should  be;  and,  as  for  methods 
of  teaching,  that  even  where  they  have  both  anns 
and  weapons,  the  masters  in  many  cases,  do  not  knov 
how  to  use  tiiem.  The  returns  from  the  Hadding- 
ton district,  for  instance,  under  the  heads  of  Music 
and  Drawing,  two  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  popular  education,  present,  with  one  exception, 
an  utter  blank;  indeed,  beyond  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  even  these  taught  in  a  very 
imperfect  way,  many  of  our  parochial  schools  ex- 
hibit a  barrenness  equalled  only  by  the  vegetation 
of  the  bleak  moors  where  they  are  situated,  la 
the  Report  on  the  Presbyteries  of  Tongue  and  Tain, 
Mr.  Gibson,  under  a  separate  head,  remarks  on 
^'  the  limited  extent  to  which  geography,  grammar, 
history,  mental  arithmetic,  &c.  are  taught,  and 
the  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  learning  these 
branches."  And  to  the  same  purpose  the  DickB^ 
quest  examiners,  in  one  of  their  reports,  state  that 
in  "  history  and  geography,  two  most  important 
branches,  to  which,  it  b  to  be  feared,  sufficient 
attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid  in  our 
parochial  schools,  the  knowledge  displayed  vas 
extremely  limited  and  defective."  **  No  branch  of 
education  also,"  they  add,  **  is  of  more  importance 
in  a  parish  school  than  arithmetic.  It  is  therefore 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  so  great  a  deficiency 
should  appear  under  that  head."*  So  much  for  the 
subjects  taught.  With  regard  to  the  method  of 
teaching,  Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  Report  on  the  Presby- 
teries of  Aberdeen  and  Fordyce,  bears  the  follow^ 
ing  sad  testimony : 

I  examined  sixteen  parochial  schools.  The  teacbeis 
are,  generally  speaking,  highly  accomplished  men.  Ei|bt 
of  them  are  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  fire  are 
students  of  divinity,  and  the  remaining  three  have  |oaf 
through  a  complete  course  of  stady  at  the  UniTcnitj  of 
Aberdeen. 

At  the  same  time,  while  all  these  gentlemen  seemed, 
in  point  of  literary  attainment,  admirably  fitted  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  only  six  of  them  appeared  to  m  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  school  with  ability  and  aoe- 
cess.    In  the  schools  of  these  six  gentlemen,  Jhs  moBJ* 

*  Dick  Boqaest  Rapoxt,  p.  55. 
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torial  system,  or  some  one  of  its  modifications,  was  in  full 
operation.  The  explanatory  method  was  systematically 
and  sucoessfuUy  practised ;  and,  in  short,  their  schools 
were,  in  most  respects,  worthy  of  being  compared  to  the 
Tery  best  I  haye  ever  seen. 

'The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  other  schools  of  this 
class  was  attributable  to  defective  organization ;  to  the 
want  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  of  the 
best  methods  of  instruction ;  or  to  a  determined  adherence 
to  other  plans,  because  they  were  old. 

One  point  of  our  review  of  facts  remains ;  the 
superintendence  and  inspectorship  of  the  parochial 
schools.    After  what  has  been  stated,  we  need  not 
prove  formally  what  b  evident  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  narrative,  that  this  superintendence  and  in- 
spectorship, on  the  part  both  of  the  heritors  and 
of  the  church,  has  been  most  weak  and  ine£Gicient^ 
in  some  respects  altogether  nugatory.  We  need  not 
repeat  here  what  we  said  already,  when  talking  of 
the  principles  on  which  our  parochial  system  is 
founded,  that  to  expect  efficient  educational  super- 
intendence and  inspectorship  from  men  who  were 
sufficiently  occupied  otherwise,  was  from  the  begin- 
ning a  futility.    While  we,  therefore,  give  all  due 
credit  to  Professor  Robertson  of  Edinburgh  for  his 
candid  admission,*  that  ^  an  effective  superintend- 
ence of  the  education  of  a  country"  implies  a  great 
deal  more  than  any  thing  that  the  Scottish  presby- 
teries have  hitherto  done  in  the  matter;  we  can  by 
no  means  go  along  with  him  in  thinking  that  **"  our 
national  church"  is  the  only  proper  body  by  which 
that  superintendence  can  be  effiectively  exercised. 
The  idea,  that  unprofessional  churchmen  may  be 
made  to  act  efficiently  as  a  permanent  board  of 
educational  inspectors,  is  the  natural  conception  of 
an  active  doctor  of  divinity,  and  nothing  more. 
The  experience  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  is 
against  it. 

We  have  only  one  further  remark  with  regard  to 
the  inspectorship  of  schools  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  a 
remark  which  we  submit  to  our  practical  men  as 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Gib- 
son has,  in  his  Reports,  arranged  the  teachers  of  the 
different  parishes  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  merits,— ^r«r,  those  who  did  their  business 
altogether  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  style;  sec<mdy 
those  who  did  not  want  talents,  but  did  not  seem 
to  know,  or  in  some  cases  even  to  be  anxious  about 
knowing,  how  to  use  them ;  thirdy  those  who  were 
utterly  incapable  and  inefficient.  Now,  what  we 
have  to  suggest  is^  that,  when  the  salaries  are 
raised,  as  they  must  immediately  be,t  they  be  raised, 
not  uniformly,  but  according  to  a  scale  of  efficiency 
di-awn  up  from  the  reports  of  official  inspectors. 
The  practicability,  as  well  as  the  beneficial  efiects, 
of  this  have  been  proved  by  the  trustees  of  the  Dick 
Bequest ;  and  it  were  well,  indeed,  not  merely  for 


parochial  schoolmasters,  but  for  all  public  servants, 
if  a  regular  system  were  adopted  of  paying  them, 
in  some  measure,  according  to  the  zeal  and  energy 
they  display  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  What 
a  strange  turning  of  the  tables  with  some  men, 
would  the  introduction  of  this  plain  principle 
of  justice  effect!  a  Dick  Bequest  trusteeship,  for 
instance,  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  or  some  sinecure  sheriffdom,  with  power 
to  add  or  to  take  away  hundreds,  according  to  the 
number  of  cases  on  the  roll ! 

We  conclude  with  the  following  little  history, 

from  a  Highland  glen  in  Sutherlandshire.     It  is 

worth  a  volume  of  pleadings. 

After  having  completed  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Tongue,  (says  Mr.  Gibson,)  I  travelled 
through  the  peculiarly  desoUte  and  mountainous  parish  of 
Aisynt,  on  my  way  to  the  presbytery  of  Tain.  On  coming 
to  a  place  called  Kvle  Strome,  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  ferryman  (N.  M'L.)regarding  the  manner  in  which 
his  children  (he  had  seven  of  school  age)  were  educated. 
The  nearest  school-house,  he  said,  was  about  nine  miles 
distant.  There  were,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  his 
house,  between  thirty  and  forty  diildren  of  school  age; 
and  the  only  means  of  educating  them,  within  the  reach 
of  the  parents,  was  to  employ,  during  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  a  boy,  who  had  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  nearest  parochial  or  Assembly  school.  In 
this  way,  some  of  these  poor  children  had  received  some 
instructions  in  reading ;  but  the  labours  of  the  boy,  such 
as  they  were,  had  been  discontinued,  in  consequence  of 
the  parents  being  unable  to  raise  even  the  small  sum 
necessary  to  secure  his  serrices.  On  parting  Arom  N. 
M'L.,  the  road  ascended  along  the  slope  of  a  high  and 
rugged  hiU ;  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
stretched  on  each  side  a  long  deep  glen,  with  a  few 
thatched  cottages  occupying  its  warmest  and  most  shel- 
tered spot.  As  I  proceeded  slowly  up  the  rugged  ascent,  I 
observed  the  sons  of  the  ferryman  running  at  ftiU  speed 
along  the  brow  of  the  surrounding  hil]s,ordartingaway  up 
into  the  glens.  At  intervals  their  shrill  halloos  were  heard 
among  t£e  hills,  and  were  speedily  answered  in  deeper 
and  more  manly  tones.  The  boys  had  been  despatched 
by  their  father  to  apprize  the  residents  of  these  remote 
solitudes  of  my  presence  in  the  country,  and  to  summon 
them  to  overtiJce  me  at  a  point  of  the  road,  where  it 
was  known  my  progress  would  be  most  graduaL  A 
little  farther  on,  I  saw  issuing  from  each  of  the  dark 
ravines  one  or  two  individuals,  each  leading  in  his  band 
one  young  child,  and  followed  by  two  or  three  of  more 
advanced  age.  On  my  arrival  at  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting,  there  stood  before  me  a  small,  but  most  interest- 
ing assemblage  of  seven  sturdy  Highlanders,  surrounded 
by  their  children,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three.  Their 
object  was  to  request  me  to  use  my  influence  in  procur- 
ing for  them  the  services  of  a  schoolmaster.  Here  were 
their  children  growing  up  vnthout  instruction.  They  were 
unable  to  afford  remuneration  sufficient  to  retain  the 
services  even  of  such  a  teacher  as  had  been  labouring 
among  them.  They  assured  me,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
salary  being  procured  for  a  teacher,  they  would  most 
willingly  rear,  with  their  own  hands,  a  structure  suffi- 
ciently large  and  commodious  for  a  school-house,  and 
that  there  mij^t  be  secured  a  tolerably  regular  attend- 


*  Diek  Bequest  Report,  p.  318. 

■^  *^*  -      -'      -  '  .  .  ..«.-—...       ,n^  ju  th«  House  of  Lords,  has  publicly  expressed  the 

important  point  of  detail  that  will  arise,  when  the 
..  supporting  the  parochial  schools  be  laid— on  the  parishioners  at 
liiTge,  or  only  on  those  who  belong  to  the  established  church  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  altogether  on  the  conduct 
of  the  rtate-paid  der;^.  If  they  insist,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  think  they  will,  that  the  national  schools  of  Scotland 
shall  continue  the  private  property  of  their  section  of  the  national  religion,  then  it  is  but  fair  tiiat  they  should  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  their  own  institutions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  have  their  hearts 
moved  to  o^n  the  national  schools  to  all  who  profess  the  national  religion — that  is  to  say,  to  all  Presbyterian  Dissenters — 
in  this  case  it  were  but  just  that  all  Presbyterians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  schools.  As  for  other  Dissenters, 
wherever  they  take  advantage  of  the  national  schools,  of  course  they  should  pay  the  common  tax  ;  wherever  they  have  con- 
Kientiotts  scruples  so  to  do,  and  can  prove  that  they  support  schools  of  their  own,  it  is  but  just  that  th«y  should  be  exempted. 
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anee,  daririg  the  winter,  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
children.  They  pointed  out  to  me  a  wretchedly  dilapi- 
dated hut  which  they  had  erected  a  few  years  before, 
and  which  had  serred  as  the  school-house  of  the  district, 
80  long  as  they  could  raise  the  necessary  remuneration 


for  their  "  boy  "  teacher.  It  is  how  a  min ;  it  netw  bd 
been  aught  but  a  hut  of  the  rudest  aiid  humblest  diir- 
aeter ;  and  yet  it  told  most  eloquently  of  the  solicitide 
of  these  dwellers  among  the  hills  for  the  religioiu  and 
moral  welfare  of  their  children.  J.  S.  B 
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If  the  cliaracter  of  a  public  man  ift  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  only  enduring  test,  the  amount  of 
good  which  his  talents,  station,  and  influence  gave 
him  power  to  accomplish,  and  which  he  has  per- 
formed for  his  country  and  mankind,  that  of  Lord 
Eldon  cannot  stand  very  high,  either  with  his  con- 
temporaries or  with  posterity.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  good  sort  of  man 
In  his  family  and  private  relations — as  many 
selfish  and  narrow'-minded  men  are — a  good  law- 
yer, a  £&ir  and  able  judge,  the  king's  **  excellent 
Chancellor,"  and,  as  a  statesman,  worse  than  stark 
naught.  He  seems  to  have  been,  and  upon  calcu- 
lation, a  more  determined  bigot  and  time-serving 
courtier  than  any  minister  of  his  day.  His  illibe- 
rality  and  subserviency  was  less  excusable  than 
that  of  his  colleague,  the  pliant  Addington,  as  his 
intellect,  however  partially  cultivated,  was  of 
much  greater  original  strength.  Looking  to  Lord 
Eldon  in  his  most  prominent  public  aspect,  he 
stands  alone  among  modem  statesmen.  He  is  the 
only  influential  minister  of  his  time  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  he  never  even  proposed  a  single 
good  measure,  while  he  undeviatingly  resisted  im- 
provement of  every  sort,  and  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  iiiight  proceed.  He  ought  rather  to  have 
been  the  functionary  of  the  cold  and  bigoted  Mary, 
or  of  the  weak  and  self-willed  Charles  the  First, 
than  a  minister  of  the  crown  under  princes  called 
to  the  throne  of  England  by  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment. He  was  held  behind  his  age,  leas  by  the 
natural  constitution  of  his  mind  and  the  narrow 
range  of  his  knowledge  of  all  except  mere  law, 
than  by  that  steady  view  to  his  own  immediate 
advancement  which  throughout  life  was  his  govern- 
ing principle.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  comes 
it  that  a  man  who  was  not,  in  any  liberal  sense, 
either  a  politician,  an  orator,  a  debater,  or  philo- 
sopher— ^who  could,  indeed,  scarcely  write  his  own 
language  with  propriety, — should  for  so  long  a 
period  occupy  the  highest  station  in  the  state,  and 
make  so  powerful  an  impression  on  his  age.  His  ad- 
vancement, and  its  long  tenure,  we  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  to  dexterous  and  sometimes  unscrupulous 
management,  and  the  possession  of  those  useful 
qualities  which  recommend  a  complaisant  valet 
or  steward,  to  a  weak-minded  and  opinionated 
country  gentleman,-  who,  distrusting  aU  about  him, 
has  come  to  believe  that  he  cannot  exist,  and  that 
none  of  his  afl^airs  can  prosper,  vnthout  the  inter- 
vention of  so  faithful  and  devoted  a  sertant.  It 
may  be  mortifying  to  believe  that  in  freii  England 
the  highest  officers  of  state  may  be  chosen  on  this 
low  principle.  But  such  in  the  instance  of  Lord 
Eldon  was  a  fact  which  neither  the  King  nor  his 
^excellent  Chancellor'  affected  to  disguise.     It 

was  the  boast  of  this  constitutional  lawyer  that  he 

»■■-   ■  ■  ■         ■  ■         . —  --  ■  ■ ■ 
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held  office  as  thfe  personal  favourite  of  the  King, 
and  owed  nothing  to  the  prime  minister,  whether 
that  minister  was  Addington  or  Pitt.  That  a  man 
of  the  character  of  Lord  Eldon  should  have  pos- 
sessed great  influence  with  George  lU.  and  his 
family,  was  only  in  the  natural  oouiae  of  things— 
but  that  he  ^ould  have  made  any  strong  or 
durable  impression  on  his  age^  or  is  likely  to  in- 
fluence future  ages  either  by  his  words  or  iiis 
actions,  would  be  a  fact  so  extraordinary  that  w? 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  its  possibility.  It  was 
higlily  requisite  that  Mr.  Twiss — and  none  conld 
be  better  qualified— should  Write  the  **  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,"  as  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  aiier  a  few 
fleeting  years  the  real  life  of  this  fortunate  man 
will  be  found  to  have  been  Written  in  water.  Who, 
except  a  circle  harrowing  eveiy  day,  longer  feels 
or  thinks  of  Lord  Eldon's  tears,  his  protestations, 
liis  steadfast  defence  of  every  time-worn  abuse,  ami 
more  steadfast  opposition  to  every  amelioration  of 
existing  institutions  ?  U  Pitt  himself  is  ahnost 
forgotten— if  Toryism  has  almost  disappeared  in 
modem  Conservatism — ^which  in  its  turn  is  meig- 
ing  in  Young  Englandism,  of  what  weight  or  force 
are  now  the  principles  of  the  venerable  Chancellor! 
Even  with  the  remnant  of  that  superannnated 
party,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  or  rather  the 
cement,  and  which  now,  in  dotage,  is  only  formi- 
dable to  its  friends^  the  influence  of  his  opinions  is 
no  longer  felt.  It  had,  indeed,  expired  before  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  The  party  by  which  he 
was  revered  as  a  champion,  and  loved  as  the  in- 
carnation of  its  prejudices  and  its  hatreds,  is,  hap- 
pily, itself  all  but  extinct  in  England.  The  public 
life  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  its  great  and  permanent  re- 
sttltS)  is  therefore  easily  disposed  of,  though  con- 
siderable interest  belongs  to  liis  history  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  partisan.  More  than  any  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  guiding  principle  of  Lord  El- 
don was  an  intense  but  wary  selfishness,  which 
permitted  him  to  see  nothing,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, save  as  it  might  afiect  his  chances  of  ad- 
vancement, and  his  continuance  in  office.  Keeping 
this  in  view^  we  have  the  key  to  his  entire  carter, 
and  to  nearly  every  separate  act  of  his  public  lif^ 
He  was  the  confidential  adviser  and  warm  adro- 
cate  of  the  unfortunate  Prhicess  of  Wales  as  long 
as  she  had  the  reigning  king  for  her  friend  and 
protector :  he  was  her  active  enemy  when  another 
reigning  king,  her  husband,  became  her  persecutor. 
There  was  nothing  elevated  or  generous  in  the 
character  of  the  king's  kindly  and  homely  "  ex- 
cellent Chancellor :  *  even  his  ambition  savoured  of 
valetship.  As  he  could  not  be  a  great  minister,  lil^'f 
Pitt  or  Fox,  he  prided  himself  on  bemg  the  famrite 
of  the  king,  which  no  great  minister  ever  was. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  expatiate  on 
the  public  character  of  Lord  Eldon.    This  is  no 
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longer  required  eren  for  warning.  His  personal 
career  remains  to  ns,  and  it  is  both  entertaining 
and  edifying. 

For  the  compilation  of  the  memoirs  Mr.  Twiss 
obtained  ample  mAteriald,  and  he  has  used  them, 
in  some  instance^  with  superfluouB  fulness^  and 
sometimes  tedionsness.  He  is  not  himself  verbose, 
but  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  exclusive  in  select- 
ing from  a  huge  mass  of  Ol-concocted  materials 
furnished  to  him.  These  have  been  principally 
an  ''  Anecdote  Book/'  compiled  by  Lord  Eldon  for 
the  use  of  his  grandson,  the  present  E^rl — an  im- 
mense number  of  fhmily  and  other  letters,  and 
reminiscences,  and  copious  liotes  of  coiiversations, 
which  surviving  friends  and  relatives  held  with 
Lord  Eldon  in  his  declining  years.  Lest  we  fall 
into  the  error  for  which  we  have  censured  Mr. 
Twiss,  We  shall  come  at  once  to  the  substance  of 
the  Memoir. 

John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  the  most  tenacious  of 
English  Chancellors,  was  bom  at  Newcastle^  on  the 
4th  of  June  1751.    He  is  himself  rather  in  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  date  of  his  birth ;  but  his  doubts 
might  have  been  dissipated  by  this  being  the  aus- 
picious natal  day  of  him  he  loved  to  call  his  ^^good 
master,"  George  III.    It  is  more  certain  that  he 
was  baptized  oil  the  4th  of  July,  1751.    John  was 
the  yomigest  son  of  William  Scott,  a  coal-fitter,  or 
factor,  a  sensible  and  respectable  man  in  his  sta- 
tion, who,  by  persevering  industry,  accumulated 
considerable  property,  and  who  wad  laudably  de- 
sirous of  giving  his  sons  a  good  education.     The 
grandfatlier  of  the  future  Chancellor  and  of  Lord 
Stowell  is  said  to  have  been  a  derk  in  a  fitter's 
office, — so  that  the  Scotts  were  always  an  advancing 
family.    They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  of  Scot- 
tish origin,  and,  though  the  fact  seems  purely 
conjectural,  are  stated  to  have  been  descended  from 
the  Scotts  of  Balweary, — a  house  even  more  an- 
cieni  than  that  of  the  bold  Buccleuch.     There  is 
at  legist  something  imposing  in  the  Idea  o^  the  great 
-wizard.  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  being  the 
progenitor  of  one  who,  in  his  own  generation,  was 
as  dexterous  a  conjuror.  John  Scott,  at  four  years 
old,  rebelling  against  the  indignity  of  an   old 
woman  fa  school,  was  placed  under  Dominie  War- 
ner, frbin  whence  he  wad  transferred  to  the  Gram- 
mar School.    The  Grammar  School  of  Newcastle 
was  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moised,  an  able 
teacher,  and  an  indefatigable  flogger.     To  the  dis- 
cipline and  instructions  of  this  gentleman.  Lord 
Eldon  and  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  through- 
out life,  confessed  themselves  under  the  deepest 
obligations.    The  fortunate  brothers  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  long  the  pride  and  boast  of  their 
school.    In  after  times,  when  speaking  bf  his  best 
boys,  old  Mr.  Moises  would  say,  that  they  were 
surpassed  by  the  Scotts.     The  school  was  then 
managed  on  ail  excellent  system,  though  Lord 
Eldon  himself  afterwards  described  it  as  that  of 
Scotland,  and  ascribed  much  of  his  own  scholastic 
proficiency  to  the  venerable  custom  of  abimdant 
whipping.     It  seemed  the  invariable  usage  that 
when  Master  Jacky  committed  any  fault,  and  was 
chastised  by  his  father,  the  schoolmaster  regularly 
repeated  the  dose.    There  seems  to  have  been  no- 


thing very  remarkable  about  the  early  years  of 
iiord  Eldon.  He  robbed  orchards  and  plagued  old 
women  exactly  like  other  boys,  and,  to  cover  his 
delinquendes,  lied  with  a  pertinacity  and  gravity 
which  gave  slight  promise  of  the  tender  and  scrupu- 
lous conscience  of  his  fnture  years. 

Mr.  T wiss  has  freely  borrowed  from  memoranda 
furnished  him  by  Lord  Eldon's  niece,  Mrs.  For- 
ster,  and  that  lady's  daughter.  Miss  Forster,  with 
whom,  in  extreme  old  age,  the  venerable  Chancel- 
lor often  held  garrulous  conversations  on  his  early 
years.  From  these  and  other  reminiscences  we 
glean  the  following  traits : 

"  1  believe,**  said  he  to  Mrs.  Forster,  "  no  boy  was 
ever  so  much  thrashed  as  t  was.  When  we  went  to 
school  we  had  to  go  by  the  Stock  Bridge.  In  going  to 
school  ire  seldom  had  any  time  to  spare,  so  Bill  and 
Harry  used  to  mn  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  poor 
Jacky's  legs,  not  being  so  long  or  so  strong,  he  was  left 
behind.  Now  you  must  know  there  was  eternal  war 
waged  between  the  Head  School  lads,  and  all  the  boys 
of  the  other  schools ;  so  the  Stockbriggers  seized  the 
opportunity  of  poor  Jacky  being  alone,  to  give  him  a 
good  drubbing.  Then,  on  our  way  home,  Bill  and 
Harry  always  thrashed  them  in  return,  and  that  was  my 
revenge ;  but  then  it  was  a  revenge  that  did  not  cure 
my  sore  bones." 

When  Chancellor,  he  gave  the  following  piece  of  evi- 
dence against  his  own  character,  to  Mr.  Chisholme,  his 
solicitor: — "  My  father,'*  said  he,  ''agreed  with  a  mas- 
ter, who  kept  a  writing  school,  to  teach  me  the  art  of 
penmanship  there  for  half  a  guinea  a  quarter.  In  the 
whole  of  the  three  months  I  attended  that  school  but 
once.  My  father  knew  nothing  of  this,  and,  at  the 
quarter's  end,  gave  me  a  half  guinea  to  pay  the  master. 
When  I  took  it  to  the  school,  the  master  said  he  did  not 
know  how  he  could  properly  receive  it,  since  he  had 
given  nothing  in  exchange  for  it.  I  said  that  he  really 
must  take  it :  that  I  could  not  possibly  carry  it  back  to 
my  father.  Well,  replied  he,  if  I  am  to  take  it,  at  all 
events  I  mujst  give  you  something  for  it :  sotcome  here. 
And,  upon  my  going  up  to  him,  he  took  the  money  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  gave  me — a  box  on  the 
ear,  which  stmt  me  reeling  against  the  wainscot :  and 
that  was  the  way  I  first  learned  to  vtrrite." 

After  this,  the  vrriting  master  seems  to  have  been 
more  vi^^nt.  "l  think,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs. 
Forster,  "  I  vrrite  remarkably  well,  considering  how  I 
played  truant  firom  the  writing  school.  I  remember 
Harry  and  I  going  home  one  evening,  found  my  father 
in  the  dining  room.  *  Harry,'  said  he, '  were  you  at  the 
writing  school  to-day  1'i — *0h  yes,  papa,'  answered 
Harry.  *  And  were  you  there.  Jack  V — Now  you  know 
my  elder  brother  had  said  yes,  so  what  could  I  do  but 
follow  his  example  1  so  I  said, '  Yes,  papa.*  '  And  were 
yon  there  yesterday!* — 'Yes,  Sir.'  'And  the  day 
before !'—'  Yes,  Sir.'  '  And  the  day  before  that  !'— 
'  Yes,  Sir.'  '  Walk  out,  Mr.  Benson ;'  and  from  behind 
the  door  out  walked  our  writing  master,  who  had  come 
down  to  complain  that  we  had  not  been  at  his  school  the 
whole  week.  We  weitt  twice  flogged  for  that,  once  by 
my  fitther,  and  once  by  Mr.  Benson." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  my  father  coming 
to  my  bed-side  to  accuse  Harry  and  me  of  having  robbed 
an  orchard ;  some  one  had  come  to  compliun.  Now  my 
coat  was  lying  by  my  bed  with  its  pockets  fhll  of  apples, 
and  I  had  hid  some  more  under  the  bed-clothes,  when  I 
hbard  my  fkther  on  the  stiuis :  and  I  was  at  that  mo- 
ment suffering  intolerable  torture  from  those  I  had 
eaten.  Yet  I  had  the  audacity  to  deny  the  fact.  We 
were  twice  flogged  for  it.  I  do  not  know  how  It  was, 
but  we  always  considered  robbing  an  orchard  as  an 
honourable  exploit.  I  remember  once  being  carried  be- 
fore a  magistrate  for  robbing;  an  orchard ; '  boxing  the 
fox,'  as  we  called  it.  Theie  were  three  of  us,  Hewit 
Johnson,  another  boy,  and  myr*elf.  The  magistrate  acted 
upon  what  1  think  was  rather  curious  law,  for  be  fined 
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oar  fathers  each  thirty  Bhillings  for  onr  offence.  We 
did  not  care  for  that,  but  then  they  did;  so  my  father 
flogged  me,  and  Uien  sent  a  message  to  Moises,  and 
Moises  flogged  me  again.  We  were  Tory  good  boys, 
▼ery  good  indeed ;  we  never  did  any  thing  worse  than  a 
robbery."  ...... 

« I  believe,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  « I 
have  preached  more  sermons  than  any  one  who  is  not  a 
clergyman.  My  fikther  always  had  the  chnrch  service  read 
on  &e  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  sermon  after  it.  Hanry 
and  X  osed  to  take  it  in  tuns  to  read  the  prayers  or  to 
preach;  we  always  had  a  shirt  put  on  over  our  clothes  to 
answer  for  a  surplice." 

**  I  should  have  been  a  very  good  dancer,  only  they 
never  could  get  this  left  arm  to  conduct  itself  graceftilly : 
and  yet  I  haS  eight  dancing  masters.  I  remember  one 
of  them  complai^ng  that  I  took  no  pains  vrith  that  left 
arm.  *  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,'  said  he,  ^  Mr.  Moises 
says  you  are  a  very  good  boy,  but  I  do  not  find  you  so.* 
I  had  the  impudence  to  look  him  up  in  the  face  and  Lay, 
^  But  you  are  not  Bir.  Moises,  Sir.'  " 

Jfrt.  FonUr. — **  But  I  remember,  uncle,  hearing  of 
Master  Jacky  being  celebrated  for  the  hornpipes  he 
danced  at  Christmas  ;  there  was  an  old  keelman  in  the 
hospital  at  Newcastle,  who  talked  of  your  hornpipes." 

Lord  Eldon,  —  "Oh  yes,  I  danced  hornpipes :  at 
Christmas,  when  my  fibther  gave  a  supper  and  a  dance 
at  Love  Lane  to  all  the  keelmen  in  his  employ,  Harry 
and  I  always  danced  hornpipes." 

Mrs.  Forster  adds,  *'  the  supper  which,  about  Christ- 
mas, Mr.  Scott  used  to  give  his  keelmen,  was  what  was 
called  a  binding  supper ;  that  was  a  supper  when  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  agreed  upon.  Patterson,  the  last  surviving  keel- 
man  in  Mr.  Scott's  employment,  dined  in  our  kitchen 
every  Christmas  day  until  his  death,  about  ten  years 
ago.  He  expatiated  with  great  delight  upon  the  splen- 
did hornpipe  that  Master  Jacky  regularly  danced  for 
tiieir  amusement  after  these  suppers." 

This  veteran  was  not  destitute  in  his  old  age ;  and 
Lord  Stowell  made  him  an  annual  present  to  add  to  his 
comforts  at  Christmas. 

<"  I  beUeve,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  ^no 
shoemaker  ever  helped  to  put  on  more  ladies'  shoes  than 
I  have  done.  At  the  dancing  school,  the  young  ladies 
always  brought  their  dandng  shoes  vrith  them,  and  we 
deemed  it  a  proper  piece[of  etiquette  to  assist  the  pretty 
girls  in  putting  them  on.  In  those  days,  girls  of  the 
best  fkmilies  wore  white  stockings  only  on  the  Sundays, 
and  one  week  day,  which  was  a  sort  of  public  day  ;  on 
the  other  days,  they  wore  blue  Doncaster  woollen  stock- 
ings, with  white  tags." 

*^  We  used,  when  we  were  at  the  Head  School,  early 
on  the  Sunday  mornings,  to  steal  flowers  from  the  gar- 
dens in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forth,  and  then  we 
presented  them  to  our  sweethearts.  Oh,  those  were 
happy  days, — we  were  always  in  love  then." 

The  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  determined  by 
what  at  the  time  might  have  appeared  a  very  tri- 
vial circumstance.  William  Scott  was  six  years 
older  than  John,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
an  admirable  scholar.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  the  successful  candidate  for  a  scholarship 
at  Oxford,  in  the  gift  of  the  diocese  of  Durham. 
The  citizens  of  Newcastle  have  a  tradition  that 
when  this  distinction  was  obtained,  the  father  ex- 
claimed, ^  What  will  the  folk  say  to  hear  of  Will. 
Scott's  son  being  at  the  University  ?"  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  When  John's 
education  at  the  Grammar  School  was  completed, 
his  father  destined  him  for  his  own  trade  of  a  coal- 
fitter,  but  this  was  overruled  by  William,  who 
wrote  from  College,  ^^Send  Jack  up  to  me,  I  can 
do  better  for  him  here."  Accordingly,  a  very 
small-sized  boy  of  fifteen.  Jack  set  out  on  the  me- 
morable journey  of  whlrjh  he  has  left  thb  amusing 


description  in  his  Anecdote  Book.  This  journey 
was  in  every  way  an  epoch  in  his  history,  as  to  it 
he  ascribes  the  formation  of  what  were  the  most 
marked  peculiarities  of  his  future  character. 

"  I  have  seen  it  remarked,"  he  says,  **  that  something 
which  in  early  youth  captivates  attention,  ininences 
future  life  in  all  stages.    When  I  left  sdiool  m  1766  to 
go  to  Oxford,  I  came  up  from  Newcastle  to  London  in 
a  coach,  then  denominated,  on  account  of  its  qnick  tn- 
velling  as  travelling  was  then  estimated,  a  fly;  being, 
as  well  as  I  remember,  nevertheless,  three  or  four  dajs 
and  nights  on  the  road  :  there  was  no  such  velodtj  u 
to  endanger  overturning  or  other  mischief.     On  the 
panels  of  the  carriage  were  painted  the  words, '  &A 
eitOf  ti  sat  bene/ — ^words  which  made  a  most  lasting  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  and  have  had  their  influence  npon 
my  conduct  in  all  subsequent  life.    Their  efiiect  wis 
heightened  by  circumstances  during  and  immediately 
aft^  the  journey.    Upon  the  journey,  a  Quaker,  who 
was  a  fellow-traveller,  stopped  the  coach  at  the  inn  K 
Tuxford,  desired  the  chambermaid  to  come  to  the  coach- 
door,  and  gave  her  a  sixpence,  telling  her  that  he  forgot 
to  give  it  her  when  he  slept  there  two  years  before.    1 
was  a  very  saucy  boy,  and  said  to  him,  '  Friend,  hare 
you  seen  the  motto  on  this  coach ! ' — ^  No.'    '  Then  look 
at  it ;  for  I  think  giving  her    only  sixpence  nor  is 
neither  aot  eUo  nor  eat  bene.'    After  I  got  to  town,  my 
brother,  now  Lord  Stowell,  met  me  at  the  White  Hoxse 
in  Fetter  Lane,  Holbom,  then  the  great  Oxford  house, 
as  I  was  told.    He  took  me  to  see  the-  play  at  Droiy 
Lane.    Love  played  Jobson  in  the  fimse,  and  Miss  Pope 
played  Nell.    When  we  came  out  of  the  house  it  rained 
hard.    There  were  then  few  hackney-coaches,  and  we 
got  both  into  one  sedan-chair.    Turning  out  of  Fleet 
Street  into  Fetter  Lane,  there  was  a  sort  of  contest  be- 
tween our  chairmen  and  some  persons  who  were  coming 
up  Fleet  Street,  whether  they  should  first  pass  Fleet 
Street,  or  we  in  our  chair  first  get  out  of  Fleet  Street 
into  Fetter  Lane.    In  the  struggle,  the  sedan-cJiair  waj 
overset  with  us  in  it.    This,  thought  I,  is  more  than  tat 
oUoy  and  it  certainly  is  not  sot  bene.    In  short,  in  all  that 
I  have  had  to  do  in  fdture  life,  professional  and  jndiciil, 
I  have  always  felt  the  effbct  of  this  early  admonition,  on 
the  panels  of  the    vehicle  which  conveyed  me  from 
school, '  Sat  eUo,  ti  tat  bene.*    It  was  the  impression  or 
this  which  made  me  that  deliberative  judge — as  some  have 
said,  too  deliberative  :  and  reflection  upon  all  that  ia 
past  will  not  authorise  me  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have 
been  thinking, '  tat  eito,  ti  tat  bene,'  1  may  not  have  suf- 
flciently  recollected  whether  'tat  bene,  ti  t<tt  cUo*  hn 
had  its  due  influence." 

After  being  about  a  year  at  Oxford,  John  Scott 
obtained,  mainly,  as  he  states,  through  the  influence 
of  his  brotlier,  a  fellowship  at  University  College, 
which  he  held  till  his  marriage.  These  fellowships, 
with  their  own  talents  and  perseverancei,  laid  the 
sure  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  prosperous 
brothers.  In  the  Chancellor  s  luibits,  while  at 
Oxford,  there  was  nothing  remarkable.  He  was 
always  fond  of  shooting,  and  during  the  college 
vacations  sometimes  enjoyed  the  sport  with  the 
young  Ridleys,  at  Blagdon,  with  whom  in  after 
life  he  became  intimately  connected  as  a  muniflceDt 
patron  and  near  relative. 

Had  Lord  Eldon  foreseen  to  what  prying  and 
irreverent  eyes  his  Anecdote  Book  was  to  be  ex- 
posed, he  might  have  been  more  careful  how  he 
uncovered  the  nakedness  of  his  Alma  Mater ;  but 
his  love  of  the  joke  of  gentle  Dulness  appears  on  this 
and  other  occasipns  to  have  got  the  better  of  his 
habitual  circumspection.  His  description  of  the 
state  of  learning  and  manners  in  the  University  is 
as  edifying  as  it  is  correct.  Home  Tooke,  who 
on  his  trial  was  checked  for  the  latitude  he  allowed 
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himself  when  speaking  of  the  Universities,  was 
less  indecorous  than  the  Chancellor  in  his  Anec- 
dote Book. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Oxford  saw  at  least 
ss  mnch  of  hard  drinking  as  of  hard  study.  The  Anec- 
dote Book  tells  a  story  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  whom 
Mr.  John  Scott  saw  trying,  under  the  influence  of  some 
inspiration  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Pierian 
f^ream,  to  make  his  way  to  Brazennose  College  through 
Radcliffe  Square.  He  had  reached  the  library,  a  ro- 
tunda then  without  railings ;  and,  unable  to  support 
himself  except  by  keeping  one  hand  upon  the  building, 
he  continued  walking  round  and  round,  until  a  friend, 
coming  out  of  the  College,  espied  the  distress  of  the  case, 
and  rescued  him  from  the  orbit  in  which  he  had  been  so 
unsteadily  revolving. 

In  days  when  Doctors  of  Divinity  were  thus  unguard- 
ed in  their  conviviality,  under-graduates  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  preserve  a  very  strict  temperance.  Among 
the  waggeries  of  the  wine  parties,  Lord  Eldon's  Anecdote 
Book  has  preserved  one,  which  will  put  the  reader  in 
mind  of  Swift's  English  derivations  for  classical  names. 
At  Corpus  Christi  College  there  were  drinking-cups,  or 
glasses,  which,  from  their  shape,  were  called  ox-eyes. 
Some  friends  of  a  young  student,  after  seducing  him  to 
fill  his  ox-eye  much  ftiUer  and  oftener  than  consisted 
with  his  equilibrium,  took  pity  at  last  on  his  helpless 
condition,  and  led  or  carried  him  to  his  rooms.  He  had 
just  Latin  enough  left  at  command  to  thank  them  at  the 
stair-head  with'^Pol,  me  ox-eye-distis,  amici.*'* 

Some  of  Lord  Eldon  s  Oxford  stories  are  silly 
enough.    The  best  of  them  is  the  following : — 

''  There  was  once,*'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster, 
"  a  gentleman  who  had  been  one  of  the  professors,  and 
who  came  from  Yorkshire  to  Oxford  to  consult  Mr. 
Narse,  a  surgeon  of  some  celebrity,  about  a  severe  com- 
plaint under  which  he  laboured.  The  case  proved  one 
which  could  not  be  cured,  but  might  be  mitigated,  and 
Nnise  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  be  kept  amused : 
so  he  insisted  upon  his  chxuiging  his  lodgings  to  a  better 
situation,  and  he  took  for  him  a  room  commanding  a 
view  down  High  Street.  When,  however,  he  was  seated 
at  the  window,  it  was  found  that  a  tree,  growing  in  All 
Saints'  Churchyard,  stood  in  the  way,  and  intercepted 
the  fall  vievr  of  that  street.  So  Nurse  kept  mumble- 
mumbling  U>  me  and  a  few  others,  that  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  tree  should  be  allowed  to  remain  standing,  till 
he  inspired  us  with  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  it ;  for  we  were 
all  much  attached  to  the  Professor.  So,  one  night,  when 
the  moon  was  under  a  cloud,  we  set  the  gentleman's 
servant  to  cut  down  this  tree,  whilst  we  stationed  our- 
selves at  different  parts  to  watch.  Well,  he  was  very 
long  about  it,  and  the  moon  began  to  appear,  and  we 
were  in  a  great  fright,  so  got  over  the  wall  to  see  what 
he  was  about.  He  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  he  told  us, 
'  the  seg  winna  wag ;'  and  that,  which  meant, '  the  saw 
will  not  move,'  was  all  we  could  get  from  him.  So 
we  had  to  help  him :  down  came  the  tree,  and  away 
we  all  scampered.  The  next  day  there  were  hand-bills 
and  proclamations  from  the  mayor  and  magistrates,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  conviction  of  any  of  the  offenders, 
who  had  the  night  before  committed  a  dreadful  crime 
in  All  Saints'  Church-yard.  None  of  us  peached,  so  we 
all  escaped :  and  Nurse  said  it  was  the  most  glorious 
crime  that  ever  had  been  perpetrated  in  favour  of  a  pa- 
tient." 

Mr.  John  Scott  took  his  Bachelor's  degree,  in  Hilary 
term,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1770.  '^  An  examination 
for  a  degree  at  Oxford,"  he  used  to  say,  **  was  a  farce  in 
my  time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  History. 
*  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull!'  I  re- 
plied, « Golgotha.'  *  Who  founded  University  College  ?' 
I  stated,  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes 
doubted,)  *  that  King  Alfred  founded  it.'  « Very  well. 
Sir,'  said  the  examiner, '  you  are  competent  for  your  de- 
gree.' " 

About  the  same  time,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
*  Herat.  Epigt.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  2.  line  138. 


famOy  and  his  old  master,  Moises,  Scott  gained  a 
twenty-pound  prize  for  an  essay  on  The  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel.    The  first  of 
the  Chancellor's  letters  which  we  see,  written  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  is  one  of  somewhat  heavy 
pleasantry.     His  wit  was  always  of  the  ponderous 
sort.     The  letter  is,   however,  interesting,  from 
allusions  to  the  romance  of  the  Chancellor's  Life, — 
his  passion  for  Miss  Surtees.    It  is  not  clear  how 
he  got  introduced  to  this  young  lady  during  soma 
of  his  Oxford  vacations,  but  quite  evident,  that, 
though  living  in  the  same  small  town,  the  family 
of  the  coal-fitter  were  unacquainted  with  that 
of  the    more   aristocratic    Surtees,   though    the 
mercantile  heads  of  the  respective  houses  might 
meet  daily  on  Change.    It  is,  indeed,  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  spark  of  ambition  might  have 
mingled  with  the  flame  of  Scott,  as  the  lady  had 
not  only  other  advantageous  offers,  but  must  have 
locally  been  regarded  as  superior  to  him  in  station 
and  connexions.    She  was  pretty,  and  very  young ; 
he  clandestinely  gained    her  affections,  and  an 
elopement  to  Scotland  was  the  consequence,  to 
which  neither  of  the  families  were  privy,  though 
the  Scotts,  whose  dignity  had  been  less  outraged, 
were  the  most  easily  appeased.    Mr.  Twiss  relates 
this  episode  in  the  Life  of  the  Chancellor  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  elopement  having  been  agreed 
upon, the  tenderconscience,  (which  in  after  life  often 
proved  so  embarrassing  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
measures,)  being  apparently  still  unawakened,  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  November,  1772,  he  received 
into  his  arms  Miss  Surtees,  who  descended  by  a 
ladder  from  a  window  of  her  father  s  house,  in  the 
Sandhill,  Newcastle,  by  the  mode  and  rule  always 
observed  on  such  occasions.    With  the  help  of  the 
picture  of  the  house,  which  Mr.  Twiss  gives,  tlie 
imaginative    reader  may  out  of  this  fashion  a 
Romeo-and-Juliet  balcony  scene.     We,  however, 
prefer    Miss    Barbara    Scott's   unvarnished  and 
grapliic  account  of  her  brother's  runaway  marriage. 

The  intelligence  of  their  elopement  came  upon  the 
different  members  of  the  family  in  Love  Lane  through 
various  channels  and  with  various  effects.  John  had 
disclosed  his  intention  to  his  sister  Jane,  firom  whom 
the  elder  sister  Barbara  received  the  intelligence  on  the 
very  night  of  the  event.  Mr.  William  Scott,  their  father, 
did  not  learn  what  had  happened  till  the  morning.  The 
following  is  a  minute  made  by  Miss  Forster,  of  her  own 
dialogue  upon  these  matters  with  her  great-aunt: — 

^  The  night  that  Jack  ran  away  to  Scotland,  I  knew  no- 
thing about  it;  but  Jenny  had  scarcely  got  into  bed  before 
she  took  to  sobbing  and  crying  at  such  a  rate,  I  could 
not  tell  what  was  the  matter.  At  last  she  said,  '  Oh 
Babby,  Jack  has  run  away  with  Bessy  Surtees  to  Scot- 
land to  be  married:  what  will  my  fkther  say!'  You 
may  be  sure  there  was  no  sleep  for  us  that  night.  I  was 
not  over  well  pleased  either,  tiiat  Jack  had  told  Jenny 
and  not  told  ine:  however,  when  he  came  back  he  said 
he  wanted  to  teU  me,  but  could  not  find  an  opportunity. 
We  talked  and  we  cried  all  that  night. 

Mits  Fonter. — **  Well,  but,  aunt,  what  said  my  grand- 
father r 

Mi8$  8. — **  Well,  you  may  be  sure  we  went  down  to 
breakfast  all  trembling ;  but  we  had  bathed  our  eyes  in 
cold  water,  and  composed  ourselves  as  we  best  could; 
and  when  my  father  came  in,  there  was  a  letter  lying, 
from  Jack,  which  he  read,  and  put  into  his  pocket,  and 
said  never  a  word  about  it :  so  we  were  left  to  guess 
what  was  to  be  done. 

*'  By  this  time,  however,  the  lovers  were  beyond  pur- 
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Btttt.  They  had  trarelled  all  night ;  and  notr,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  November,  they  reached  a  yill&fe 
called  Blackshielsy  which  lies  dose  to  Fala  in  Scotland, 
and  is  the  last  posting -stage  on  the  road  from  Newcastle, 
by  Morpeth  and  Colc^tream,  to  Edinburgh.  At  Black- 
shiels  they  halted ;  and  were  married  there  by  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Scottish  chnreh. 

^  The  certificate  of  this  marriage  was  found  among 
Lord  Eldon's  papers  after  his  death." 

The  penitent  couple  were  received  by  Scott's 
father;  but  the  family  of  the  Surtees  remained  so 
long  implacable,  that  the  Chancellor  ran  imminent 
hazard  of  being  converted  into  a  grocer.  Indeed, 
all  the  friends  of  both  parties  were  greatly  cha- 
grined at  the  match. 

"  Jack  Scott  has  mn  off  with  Bessy  Surtees,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Moises,  ''and  the  poor  lad  is  undone  I" 
The  father  of  the  bride  was  so  much  displeased,  that  for 
some  time  he  would  not  even  speak  to  the  bridegroom's 
father,  with  whom  he  had  before  been  on  friendly  terms. 
The  latter,  who  had  an  impression  that  Mr.  Surtees  was 
not  really  a  man  of  so  large  a  fortune  as  he  wished  to  be 
thought,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  part  with  but  little 
of  what  he  might  really  possess,  went  up  to  him  one  day 
on  the  Exchange,  saying,  **  Mr.  Surtees,  why  should  this 
marriage  make  you  so  cool  with  me  f  I  was  as  little 
wishfVtl  for  it  as  yourself;  but,  since  what  is  done  cannot 
be  undone,  for  every  hundred  pounds  you  put  down  for 
^our  daughter,  I  will  cover  it  with  another  for  my  son.*' 
**  You  are  too  forgiving,  Mr.  Scott,  you  are  too  forgiv- 
ing," was  the  answer :  that  would  be  rewarding  disobe- 
dience." 

It  has  been  said,  upon  highly  respectable  authority, 
that,  at  the  anxious  and  critical  period  which  imme- 
diately followed  his  marriage,  Lora  Eldon  had  a  narrow 
escape  Arom  being  a  grocer.  The  particulars,  as  related 
in  the  Oxford  Herald  of  28th  January,  1838,  are,  that  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  grocer  of  Newcastle,  who  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  Mr.  Scott  the 
elder,  upon  his  son's  marriage ;  and  after  expressiuff  an 
apprehension  that  Mr.  Surtees  would  never  forgive  either 
his  daughter  or  John  Scott,  proposed  to  take  John  into 
partnership ;  that  Mr.  Scott  deferred  his  answer  till  he 
should  have  received  a  letter  which  he  was  expecting 
from  William ;  and  that  William's  letter  determined  the 
answer  in  the  negative. 

Thus  Lord  Stowell  interposed  a  second  time  to 
preserve  his  brother  from  an  ignoble  destiny.  By 
an  arrangement  between  the  fathers,  three  thousand 
pounds  Were  settled  on  the  young  pair,  of  which 
Mr.  Scott  advanced  £2000  for  his  son.  Scott  also 
enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  his  fellowship  during  a 
year  of  grace;  and  he  now  repaired  to  Oxford  with 
his  wife,  and  with  two  strings  to  his  bow,  hoping 
that  some  college  living  might  fall  vacant,  but  pre- 
pared to  study  law.  During  this  residence  at 
Oxford)  Sccftt  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
then  a  frequent  visiter  at  the  University.  The 
anecdotes  which  he  relates  of  Johnson  are  not  of 
any  great  importance  save  from  their  relation  to 
the  sage. 

*'  I  had  a  walk  in  New  Inn  Hall  Garden,  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men. Sir  Robert  was  gathering  snails,  and  throwing 
them  over  the  wall  into  his  neighbour's  garden.  The 
Doctor  reproached  him  very  roughly,  and  stated  to  him 
that  this  was  unmannerly  and  unneighbourly.  'Sir,' 
said  Sir  Robert, '  my  neighbour  is  a  Dissenter.' — ^  Oh  I ' 
said  the  Doctor,  'if  so.  Chambers,  toss  away,  toss  away, 
as  hard  aS  ydtt  can.' " 

**  The  Doctor  was  frequently,  apparently,  very  absent. 
I  have  seen  him  standing  for  a  very  long  time,  without 
moving,  vrith  a  foot  on  each  side  the  kennel  which  was 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  Oxford,  with  bis 
fyes  fixed  on  the  water  running  in  it. 


^  If  put  out  of  temper  he  was  not  very  modente  in 
the  terms  in  which  he  expressed  his  displeasure.  I  re- 
member, that,  in  the  common  room  of  University  College, 
he  was  dilating  upon  some  subject,  and  the  then  head  of 
Lincoln  College,  Dr.  Mortimer,  was  present.  Whibt 
Johnson  was  stating  what  he  proposed  to  commanicate, 
the  Doctor  occasionally  interrupted  him,  saying, '  1  deny 
that.'  This  was  often  repeated,  and  observed  upon  bj 
Johnson,  as  it  was  repeated,  in  terms  expressive  of  in- 
creasing displeasure  and  anger.  At  length,  upon  the 
Doctor's  repeating  the  words  '  I  deny  that,'  '  Sir,  Sir,' 
said  Johnson, '  you  must  have  forgot  that  an  author  has 
said.  Plus  negabit  unus  asinus  in  un&  herd,  qiiam  cen- 
tum philosophi  probaverint  in  centum  annis.' " 

Mrs.  John  Scott  used  to  speak  of  Dr.  Johnson's  har- 
ing  drunk  tea  vrith  her  and  her  husband  at  Oxford,  and 
to  relate  that  she  had  herself  helped  him  one  evening  to 
fifteen  cups. 

We  presume  that  no  lady  likes  to  yield  to  an- 
other in  the  number  of  cups  she  has  had  the  honoui 
to  minister  to  Johnson.  It  b  told  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
on  his  death-bed,  sent  a  message  to  his  young  friend 
Scott,  now  a  thriving  lawyer,  enjoining  him  to 
attend  pnblic  worship.  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  the  Chancellor  enjoyed  a  dispensation  in  this 
respect ;  the  fundamental  tenet  of  his  religion, 
that  which  covered  all  sins  of  omission,  being  the 
stubborn  Protestantism  manifested  in  his  nnd^ 
viating  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

No  church  living  fell  vacant  during  Scott's  year  of 
grace;  and,  after  three  years  of  preparatory  studr, 
spent  in  or  near  Oxford,  he  settled  in  London,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  on  the  9th  February,  1776. 
To  those  who  can  believe  that  there  maybe  higher 
conditions  for  an  English  lawyer  than  by  one 
means  or  another  to  hold  the  Great  Seals  for  an 
unprecedented 'length  of  time,  the  highest  aspect 
of  Scott's  life  must  seem  those  years  when,  in  com- 
parative obscurity  and  poverty,  he  was,  by  the 
most  severe  application,  qualifying  himself  for  his 
profession.  His  course  of  study  distances  that  of 
the  hardest- working  law  student  we  ever  read  of. 
It  raised  him,  in  point  of  legal  knowledge,  to  the 
very  summit  of  his  profession.  May  it  not  be  in- 
quired whether,  as  a  statesman,  he  did  not,  bv  this 
complete  absorption  in  legal  studies,  lose  more  than 
he  gained  as  a  lawyer.  We  must  pause  for  a 
little  upon  that  period  of  Scott's  life  with  which 
tlie  general  reader  will  have  most  sympathy.  In 
reference  to  this  period,  Mr.  Twiss  says: — 

As  the  time  now  approached  when  he  was  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  proride  him- 
self with  an  abode  in  London.    In  his  latter  life,  as  be 
was  one  day  passing  through  Curaitor  Street  wiA  Mr. 
Pensam,  his  secretary  of  bankrupts,  he  pointed  to  a 
house  in  that  street,  and  said,  *^  There  was  my  fi7^> 
perch.    Many  a  time  have  I  run  down  from  Cnrsitor 
Street  to  Fleet  Market"  (then  occupying  the  site  whidi 
is  now  called  Parringdon  Street)  "to  get  sixpenny- 
worth  of  sprats  for  supper."    ....     His  health  WIS 
at  first  unequal  to  the  serere  labour  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself  after  his  marriage  :  and  his  appearance 
soon  betokened,  that  he  was  studying  **  not  wisely,  bat 
too  well."    Housed  to  relate  that  in  1774,  when  he 
and  Mr.  Cookson,  another  invalid,  were  returning  to 
Oxford  from  Newcastle,  where  they  had  been  to  rote  at 
the  general  election  for  Sir  Walter  Blackett  and  Sr 
Matthew  White   Ridley,  the  cook  of   the    Hen  and 
Chickens  Inn  at  Birmingham,  which  they  reached  ahont 
eleven  at  night,  insisted  upon  dressing  something  hot 
for  them,  saying  she  was  sure  they  would  neither  of 
them  live  to  see  her  again. — A  medical  firiend  thought 
it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Scott,  and  enforce  the 
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Metmiy  of  some  abatement  in  hid  severe  application. 
''It  is  no  matter/'  answered  he  :  ^I  must  either  do  as 
I  am  now  doing,  or  starre."  Pursuing  the  advice  of 
Lord  0>ke,  he  read  "  non  mnlta,  sed  multnm."  He  rose 
at  the  early  hour  of  four  in  the  morning :  observed  a 
carefhl  abstinence  at  his  meals  :  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  drowsiness,  studied  at  night  with  a 
wet  towel  round  his  head.  He  was  wont,  in  his  later 
life,  to  reeur  to  those  days  as  not  unhappy,  though  la- 
borious. 

Scott  at  this  time  entertained  the  ide£L  of  settling 
in  his  native  tow%  where^  by  means  of  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  local  connexionsi  he  hoped 
to  obtain  considerable  employment  in  conreyancing. 
This  did  not  take  place.  His  success  in  the  first 
year  or  two  of  his  professional  life  was  by  no 
means  flattering.  Of  his  want  of  employment  he 
related  this  ncy  anecdote  to  Mrs.  Forster: — 

"  When  I  was  called  to  the  Bar,*'  said  he  to  Mrs. 
Forster, ''  Bessy  and  I  thought  all  our  troubles  were 
over  :  business  was  to  pour  in,  and  we  were  to  be  almost 
rich  immediately.  So  I  made  a  bargain  with  her,  that 
during  the  following  year,  all  the  money  I  should  receive 
in  the  first  eleven  months  should  be  mine,  and  whatever 
I  should  get  in  the  twelfth  month  should  be  hers.  What 
a  siiugy  dog  I  must  have  been  to  make  such  a  bargain  ! 
I  would  not  have  done  so  afterwards.  But  however,  so 
it  was  ;  that  was  our  agreement :  and  how  do  you  think 
it  turned  out  t  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half  a 
guinea ;  eighteen  pence  went  for  fees,  and  Bessy  got 
nine  shUlings  :  in  the  other  eleven  months  I  got  not  one 
shilling.'* 

He  used  to  relate  that  he  had  been  called  to  the  Bar 
but  a  day  or  two,  when,  on  coming  out  of  court  one 
morning,  he  was  accosted  by  a  dapper-looking  attorney's 
clerk,  wno  handed  him  a  motion-paper,  in  some  matter 
of  course,  'which  merely  required  to  be  authenticated  by 
counsel's  signature.  He  signed  the  brief,  and  the  attor- 
ney's clerk,  taking  it  back  from  him,  said,  *'  A  fine  hand 
yours,  Mr.  Scott ;  an  exceedingly  fine  hand  !  It  would 
be  well  for  us,  Sir,  if  gentlemen  at  the  Bar  would  always 
take  a  little  of  your  pains  to  ensure  legibility.  A  beauti- 
ful hand^  Sir  1 "  While  he  spoke  thus,  the  eloquent 
clerk  was  fumbling,  first  in  one  pocket,  then  in  the 
other  ;  till,  with  a  hurried  air,  he  said,  "  A— a— a,  I 
really  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  I  have  unfortunately 
left  my  purse  on  the  table  in  the  coffee-room  opposite  ; 
pray  do  me  the  favour  to  remain  here,  and  I  will  be  back 
in  one  moment."  So  speaking,  the  clerk  vanished  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning :  ^  and  never,"  said  Lord 
Eldouy  in  telling  the  story,  **  did  I  set  eyes  on  that  man 
again.  ** 

In  the  year  in  which  he  WM  called  to  the  Bar 
Mr.  Scott  lost  his  father,  whose  testamentary  dis- 
positions show  the  way  in  which  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture influences  Englishmen  who  hare  been  the 
founders  of  their  own  fortune.  While  the  eldest  son, 
at  that  time  the  most  prosperous  of  the  family,  re- 
ceived About  £25,000,  John  Scott  was  left  £1000,  in 
addition  to  the  £2000  settled  on  him  at  his  marriage, 
and  the  two  daughters  £1500  each.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  of  such  a  settlement  in  France 
or  the  United  States,  it  would  probably  still  be  re- 
garded in  England,  by  all  except  the  parties  im- 
mediately wronged,  as  a  fatherly  and  judicious 
distribntiou  of  property.  That  the  portions  of  the 
dependent  daughters  amounted  to  little  more  than 
one  year's  income  of  the  property  left  to  the  eldest 
son  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  those  aristocratic  insti- 
tutions vrhich  influence  every  class  of  English 
society. 

Business,  for  which  Mr,  Scott  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  qualifying  himg^lf^  came  by  degrees. 


We  soon  hear  of  him  as  junior  counsel  to  Dun- 
ning, of  whom  he  t^Us  a  story,  a  version  of  which 
is  related  of  every  Bar  in  the  kingdom,  and  of 
every  eminent  counsel  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. If  the  honour  of  the  story,  as  we  suspect, 
does  not  belong  to  Joe  Miller,  Lord  Eldon's  may 
be  the  true  and  original  edition  ;  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  in  the  hurry  of  business  a  similar  slip 
may  have  been  made  by  different  counsel.  There 
cotJd  not  be  a  better  practical  illustration  of  pro- 
fessional sincerity. 

**  I  had,  very  early  after  I  was  called  to  the  Bar/'  says 
Lord  Eldon, "  a  brief  in  business  in  the  King's  Bench, 
as  junior  to  Mr.  Dunning.  He  began  the  argument,  and 
appeared  to  me  to  be  reasoning  very  powerfully  a^^unst 
oor  client.  Waiting  till  1  was  quite  convinced  t^t  he 
had  mistaken  for  what  party  he  was  retained,  I  then 
touched  his  arm,  and,  upon  his  turning  his  head  towards 
me,  I  whispered  to  him  that  he  must  have  misunderstood 
for  whom  he  was  employed,  as  he  was  reasoning  against 
our  client.  He  gave  me  a  very  rough  and  rude  repri- 
mand for  not  having  sooner  set  him  right,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  what  he  had  addressed  to  the  court 
was  all  that  could  be  stated  against  his  client,  and  that 
he  had  put  the  case  as  unfavourably  as  possible  against 
him,  in  order  that  the  oourt  might  see  how  very  satis- 
factorily the  ease  against  him  could  be  answered  ;  and 
accordingly,  very  powerfully  answered  what  he  had  be- 
fore stated." 

In  Lord  Eldon's  first  years  at  the  Bar  he  con- 
tinued his  habit  of  severe  study  so  unremittingly 
as  to  injure  his  health.  He  had  removed  from 
Cursitor  Street  to  a  house  in  Carey  Street,  in  which, 
besides  accommodation  for  his  family,  he  had 
business-chambers.  It  is  pleasing  at  this  stage  of 
his  progress  to  hear  of  the  struggling  young 
lawyer*s  labours  being  lightened  by  the  sympathy 
and  companionship  of  his  wife^  who,  accommo- 
dating herself  to  his  hours,  would  sit  up  with  him 
silently  watching  his  studies.  His  health  faUed  so 
much  that  Dr.  Heberden  ordered  him  to  Bath,  de- 
clining all  fees, — a  generosity  which  the  lawyer 
admired  exceedingly,  whether  he  ever  followed  the 
example  or  noi«  Drinking  the  Bath  waters  pro- 
duced a  desired  fit  of  gout— or  what  the  cold-water 
doctors  of  our  day  would  call  a  crisis — and  restored 
his  health. 

From  the  Anecdote  Book  and  Mrs.  Forster's 
minutes  of  conversations  held  with  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Twiss  has  selected  many  amusing  scraps,  relating 
to  Lord  Eldon's  adventures  on  his  first  circuits, 
and  his  early  habits  and  associates.  Of  these  the 
following  prophecy  by  Lord  Mansfield  is  charac- 
teristic. When  Lord  Eldon  saw  The  JExaminery 
Oobbetfa  Register^  and  other  democratic  journals 
bristling  up  around  him,  he  must  have  believed 
that  the  awful  period  foretold  by  Lord  Mansfield 
was  about  to  arrive. 

^  When  I  was  a  very  young  man,"  said  Lord  Eldon 
to  Mrs.  Forster,  ^  Lord  Man^eld  used  to  hold  levees  on 
the  Sunday  evenings,  and  of  course  all  the  young  lawyers 
attended,  as  soon  as  they  had  a  gown  to  their  backs. 
Well,  I  went,  and  it  so  happeUed,  on  that  evening,  I  was 
the  first,  and  the  then  Duke  of  Northumberland  came 
second  ;  he  had  just  been  at  Bath,  and  he  was  expatia- 
ting upon  the  enjoyment  he  had  had  there.  *  But,'  added 
his  Grace, '  there  is  one  comfort  I  could  not  have.  I  like 
to  read  the  newspapers  at  breakfast,  and  at  Bath  the 
post  does  not  come  in  till  one  o'clock  :  that  was  a  draw- 
back to  my  pleasure.' — *  So,'  said  Lord  Mansfield,  ^  your 
Grace  likes  the  comfort  of  teftding  the  newspapers—- 
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the  eamfort  of  reading  the  newspapers! — Mark  my 
words.  You  and  I  sl^l  not  live  to  see  it,  but  this 
joang  gentleman,  Mr.  Soott,  may,—- or  it  may  be  a  little 
later, — ^bnt,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  those  newspapers,  if 
they  go  on  as  they  now  do,  will  most  assuredly  write  the 
Dukes  of  Northumberland  out  of  their  titles  and  pos- 
sessions, and  the  country  out  of  its  King.  Mark  my 
words,  for  this  will  happen.' " 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  story  Mr.  Twiss  throws 
in  a  sop  to  modem  journalists,  who,  it  seems,  have 
greatly  improved  within  these  few  years,  and  no 
longer  menace  the  destruction  of  all  institutions. 
Indeed  it  would  be  superfluous  to  employ  two  agents 
to  effect  one  purpose,  as  Mr.  Twiss  sees  something 
like  the  entire  destruction  of  the  constitution,  not 
in  the  tone  of  the  newspapers,  nor  yet  in  the  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims,  hut  in  the  sweeping 
away  of  such  rotten  boroughs  as  Weobly,  which, 
by  means  of  a  Tory  patron,  first  enabled  Mr.  John 
Scott  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Scott  at  first  practised  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  but  he  fancied — ^and  probably  not  with- 
out foundation — that  Lord  Mansfield,  who  pre- 
sided in  that  Court,  entertained  some  aristocratic 
partiality  for  young  lawyers  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church ; 
and  accordingly  Scott  as  prudently  as  it  proved 
fortunately,  passed  over  to  the  Chancery  Court  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Hall.  But  the  tide  of  good 
fortune  did  not  set  in  all  at  once.  From  the  let- 
ters of  his  brother  to  other  members  of  the  family, 
it  would  appear  that  poor  Jack  was  often  most 
anxious,  and  almost  despairing  of  making  bread 
for  his  household  by  the  law.  This  portion  of 
Lord  Eldon's  memoirs  will  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest, and  not  without  improvement  by  all  young 
lawyers.  Mr.  Twiss  might,  with  advantage,  have, 
we  think,  suppressed  some  of  the  stale  stories  and 
pointless  jokes  of  the  Anecdote  Book — ^but  we  can- 
not number  among  these  the  histories  of  the  actual 
cases  which  first  drew  Scott  into  notice,  sometimes 
by  his  great  legal  knowledge,  enterprising  indus- 
try, and  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  a  lucky  hit,  or  by  good  tact  in  the 
management  of  an  ignorant  jury.  We  might  draw 
largely  from  the  memorabilia  of  his  first  Northern 
circuits,  but  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  his  adventures.  Lawyers,  old 
and  young,  seem  to  have  been  when  on  circuit  a  set 
of  roistering  fellows,  strongly  addicted  to  milk 
punch  and  bad  practical  jokes.  These  were  still 
the  days  of  High  Jinks  in  both  ends  of  the  island. 

So  edow  was  Mr.  Scott's  professional  success  that 
on  being  offered  the  Recordership  of  Newcastle  he 
took  a  residence  in  that  town  with  the  view  of 
permanently  settling  there,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  following  accident  gave  an  entirely  new  colour 
to  his  prospects.  Accident  alone  placed  good  for- 
tune in  his  way,  though  to  a  man  of  less  knowledge, 
promptitude,  and  perseverance,  the  happy  chance 
would  have  been  without  value.  He  thus  describes 
thb  decisive  step  in  his  onward  progress, 

^  I  did  not  go  the  circuit  one  year,  Mary,"  said  Lord 
Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  ^  because  I  oould  not  aflford  it ; 
I  had  borrowed  of  my  brother  for  several  circuits,  with- 
out getting  adequate  remuneration,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  quit  London,  because,  I  could  not  afford  to 
stay  in  it.    You  know  a  house  was  taken  for  me  at 


Newcastle.  Well !  one  morning  about  six  o'clock** 
(probably  on  the  14th  of  March,  1781,  the  Committee 
having  been  struck  on  the  1 3th,)  ^  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Curzon,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen,  came  to  my  door 
and  woke  me,  and  when  I  inquired  what  they  wanted, 
they  stated  that  the  Qitheroe  election  case  ma  to 
come  on  that  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Cooper  had 
written  to  say  he  was  detained  at  Oxford  by  ilhess, 
and  could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause,  and  that  Mr. 
Hardinge,  the  next  counsel,  refused  to  do  so,  because  be 
was  not  prepared.  *  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  *  what 
do  you  expect  me  to  do,  that  you  are  here  1 '  They  an- 
swered, *  they  did  not  know  what  to  expect  or  to  do, 
for  the  cause  must  come  on  at  ten  o'clock,  and  they 
were  totally  unprepared,  and  had  been  recommended  to 
me  aa  a  young  and  promising  counsel.'  I  answered, '  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  can  do :  I  can  undertake  to  make  a 
dry  statement  of  facts,  if  that  will  content  yon,  gentle- 
men, but  more  I  cannot  do,  for  I  have  no  time  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  law.'  They  said  that  mast 
do.  So  I  begged  they  would  go  down  stairs,  and  let 
me  get  up  as  fast  as  I  could.  Well,  I  did  state  ^e 
facts,  and  the  cause  went  on  for  fifteen  days.  It  foimd 
me  poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  before  it  was 
done  :  they  left  me  fifty  guineas  at  the  beginning ;  then 
there  were  ten  guineas  every  day,  and  five  guinea 
every  evening  for  a  consultation — more  money  than  I 
could  count.  But  better  still,  the  length  of  the  caose 
gave  me  time  to  make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  law."  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  more 
circumstantially  related  by  Mr.  Farrer,  from  Lord  E- 
don's  own  narrative  to  him,  communicated  in  the  coarse 
of  the  conversation  before  raferred  to. 

''  On  the  morning  on  which  the  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioner was  to  reply,  Hardinge  came  into  the  committee 
room,  meaning  to  reply.     I  saw  the  members  of  the 
committee  put  their  heads  together,  and  then  one  of 
them  said,  *  Mr.  Hardinge,  Mr.  Scott  opened  this  ease, 
and  has  attended    it  throughout,  and  the  committee 
think  that,  if  he  likes  to  reply,  he  ought  to  do  so.    Mr. 
Scott,  would  you  like  to  reply  ? '    I  answered, '  that  I 
would  do  my  best'    I  began  my  speech  with  a  very  bad 
joke.    You  must  know  that  the  leading  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord  Glenberrie,  had 
made  one  of  the  longest  speeches  ever  known  before  a 
committee,  and  had  argued  that  the  borough  of  Cllthe- 
roe  was  not  a  borough  by  prescription,  for  it  had  its 
origin  within  the  memory  of  man.    I  began  by  sayingi 
'  I  will  prove  to  the  committee  by  the  best  evidence  that 
the  borough  of  Clitheroe  is  a  borough  by  prescription ; 
that  it  had  its  origin  before  the  memory  of  man.    My 
learned  fHend  will  admit  the  conunencement  of  this 
borough  was  before  the  commencement  of  his  speech ; 
but  the  commencement  of  his  speech  is  beyond  the 
memory  of  man — ^therefore  the  borough  of  Chtberoe 
must  have  commenced  before  the  memory  of  man.'    We 
were  beaten  in  the  committee  by  one  vote.    After  this 
speech  Mansfield,  afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield,  came 
up  to  me  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  said  he  heard  that  I 
was  going  to  leave  London,  but  strongly  advised  me  to 
remain  in  London.    I  told  him  that  I  could  not ;  that  I 
had  taken  a  house  in  Newcastle  ;  that  I  had  an  increas- 
ing family ;  in  short,  that  I  was  compelled  to  quit  Lon- 
don.   Afterwards  Wilson  came  to  me,  and  pressed  me 
in  the  same  manner  to  remain  in  London ;  adding,  what 
was  very  kind, '  that  he  would  ensure  me  £400  the  next 
year.'    I  gave  him  the  same  answer  as  I  had  given 
Mansfield.    However,  I  did  remain  in  London ;  and 
lived  to  make  Mansfield  Chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  Wilson  a  puisne  judge.    *  I  can't  understand/ 
said  Mr.  Farrer  to  Lord  Eldon, '  why  Hardinge  idbsed 
to  open  the  petition :  do  you  know  t '    *  Because  he  had 
not  read  his  brief,  I  suppose,'  was  tiie  reply." 

Lord  Kidon  characteristically  relates  that  be 
failed  early  in  one  department  of  his  profession ; 
his  growing  celebrity  at  the  bar  drew  to  him  maoy 
attorneys  wanting  opinions  on  cases.  To  them 
despatch  was  of  more  consequence  than  delibera- 
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tive  judgment ;  and  one  of  the  most  honest  among 
them  told  Mr.  Scott  that  they  did  not  want  opi- 
nions which  had  so  many  **  ifs"  in  them — ^that 
they  spoilt  business.  It  seems  to  hare  been  a  consti- 
tutional or  instinctive  impossibility  with  Lord  Eldon 
ever  to  form  a  rapid  and  decided  judgment,  except 
upon  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  his  party  in 
power,  and  himself  as  holder  of  the  great  seal. 
With  whatever  professions  and  protestations  such 
measures  might  be  coloured  over,  there  was  in  such 
cases  neither  difficulty  nor  hesitation. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  of 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  Lord  Thurlow  de- 
clining to  continue  chancellor,  the  great  seal  was 
put  in  commission.  Silk  gowns  were  offered  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  young  lawyers,  whom 
the  new  government  perhaps  wished  to  enlist  in 
its  service  ;  and,  among  others,  to  Scott,  Erskine, 
and  Pigott.  The  latter  gentlemen  were  his  juniors; 
but  from  inadvertence,  or  perhaps  from  invidious 
motives,  Scott  learned  that  they  were  to  have  pre- 
cedence of  him  ;  on  which  he  sturdily  stood  up  for 
his  rights,  declining  the  offered  honour  unless  it 
were  bestowed  in  the  proper  way.  He  carried  bis 
point,  and  obtained  his  silk  gown ;  though  the 
ministry,  whatever  it  may  have  angled  for,  did 
not  by  this  mark  of  respect  gain  an  adherent. 
Scott's  interests  and  prepossessions  already  inclined 
him  to  the  other  party ;  and  he  was  early  aware  that 
an  administration  hateful  to  the  king,  and  unpo- 
pular in  the  country,  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 
His  politics  were  from  this  hour  determined.  He 
never  was,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  minister  of  the 
country ;  he  was  the  head,  or  rather  the  cement,  of 
a  party,  and,  what  he  loved  to  denominate  himself, 
the  *'  good  king's  servant,"  whether  that  good  king 
was  George  III.,  George  IV,,  or  William  IV.,  for 
so  far  as  eagerness  for  service  went,  he  was  equally 
devoted  to  each  of  these  sovereigns.  Though  his 
services  were  not  put  into  requisition  by  the  last, 
the  fault  was  none  of  his. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  prospects  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry  being  desperate  from  the  first,  Mr.  Scott 
formally  enHsted  with  the  other  party,  taking  the 
bounty  from  his  patron.  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Earl  of  Weymouth's  now  extinct 
borough  of  Weobly.  Mr.  Twiss  takes  care  to 
inform  the  reader  that  the  young  political  adven- 
turer stipulated  for  entire  independence  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  This  might  as  well  have 
been  let  alone — ail  such  matters  between  Whig 
or  Tory  patrons  and  their  party  nominees  being 
delicately  understood.  Mr.  Scott's  first  election 
affords  an  amusing  description  of  bow  things  were 
managed  in  the  good  old  times,  the  departure  of 
ivhich  he  so  pathetically  lamented  at  the  close  of 

liis  life. 

**  When  I  got  to  Weobly,*'  be  says, "  I  inqaired  what 
was  the  usaal  mode  of  proceeding  there,  and  I  was  told 
that  I  was  to  go  first  to  the  house  that  contained  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  and  give  her  a  kiss.  This,  I 
thought,  was  a  very  pleasant  beginning.  I  did  so  ;  and 
then  went  to  the  diflferent  voters.  When  I  presented 
myself  on  the  hustings,  a  very  old  man  addressed  me, 
stating  that  I  was,  as  he  understood,  a  lawyer,  aud 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  speech,  which  was  what 
they  had  not  heard  from  the  hustings  for  thirty  years  ; 
and  he  adverted  to  what  Lord  Surrey  had  said  about 


me  at  Hereford.  I  accordingly  got  upon  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  made  them  as  good  a  speech  upon  politics  in 
general,  as  I  could,  and  it  had  either  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  being  a  long  one.  My  audience  liked  it,  on 
account,  among  other  things,  of  its  length.  I  concluded 
by  drawing  their  attention  to  Lord  Surrey's  speech.  I 
admitted  that  I  was  unknown  to  them.  I  said  that  I 
had  explained  my  public  principles,  and  how  I  meant 
to  act  in  parliament ;  that  I  should  do  all  I  had  pro- 
mised ;  and  that,  though  then  unknown  to  them,  I 
hoped  I  should  entitle  myself  to  more  of  their  confidence 
and  regard  than  I  could  have  claimed  if,  being  the  son 
of  the  first  duke  in  England,  I  had  held  myself  out  as 
a  reformer  whilst  riding,  as  the  Earl  of  Suirey  rode, 
into  the  first  town  of  the  county,  drunk,  upon  a  cider 
cask,  and  talking,  in  that  state,  of  reform.  My  audience 
liked  the  speech,  and  I  ended,  as  I  had  begun,  by  kiss- 
ing the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place :  very  pleasant,  indeed. 
Lord  Surrey  had  often  been  my  client,  even  at  that' 
early  period  of  my  life.  He  had  heard  of,  or  read,  my 
speech  ;  and,  when  I  met  him  afterwards  in  town,  he 
good-humouredly  said,  *  I  have  had  enough  of  meddling 
with  you  ;  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more.'  " 

Of  this  visit  to  Weobly  the  Anecdote  Book  f^irther 
relates  what  follows  : — 

"  I  lodged  at  the  vicar's,  Mr.  Bridge's.  He  had  a 
daughter,  a  young  child,  and  he  said  to  me, '  Who  knows 
but  you  may  come  to  be  chancellor.  As  my  girl  can 
probably  marry  nobody  but  a  clergyman,  promise  me 
yon  will  give  her  husband  a  living  when  you  have  the 
Seals.'  I  said,  *  Mr.  Bridge,  my  promise  is  not  worth 
half  a  crown,  but  you  may  have  my  promise.'  " 

Miss  Bridge  lived  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  which  the  Chancellor  honourably  redeem- 
ed ;  though  no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  the  interests 
of  the  bountiful  mother  who  bestows  so  many  good 
gifts  on  her  dutiful  sons. 

The  Anecdote  Book  gives  a  pleasant  story  which 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  sincerity  and  good  na- 
ture of  Lord  North,  who  never  said  any  thing  about 
his  conscience  or  lofty  sense  of  duty. 

^  On  some  occasion  Lord  North  had  made  himself  a 
party,  at  the  prince's  desire,  to  reconcile  the  king  and 
the  prince,  relative  to  some  matter  which  had  caused 
some  uneasy  feelings  between  them.  Lord  North  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  cabled  upon  the  prince  to  inform  him  of 
that,  and  addressed  him  to  this  effect :  '  Now  let  me 
beseech  your  royal  highness  in  future  to  conduct  your- 
self difterently.  Do  so  on  all  accounts  :  do  so  for  your 
own  sake  ;  do  so  for  your  excellent  father's  sake  ;  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  that  good  natured  man  Lord  North,  and 
don't  oblige  him  again  to  tell  the  king,  your  good 
father,  so  many  hes  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  tell  him 
this  morning.' " 

In  a  few  years  the  Pitt  government  had  so  well 
proved  the  metal  of  their  man  that,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  Solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  knighted,  an  honour  or  infliction  as  it 
happens  to  be  regarded,  against  which  he  enter- 
tained an  affected  horror.  Of  this  unwelcome  dis- 
tinction he  thus  writes  to  his  brother : — 

'*  Dear  Harry,— I  kissed  the  king's  hand  yesterday  as 
solicitor-general.  The  king,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  laid 
his  sword  upon  my  shoulder,  and  bid  Sir  John  arise.  At 
this  last  instance  of  his  royal  fkvour,  I  have  been  much 
disconcerted ;  but  I  cannot  help  myself,  so  I  sing, 

<  Oho,  the  delight 

To  be  agaUant  knight !  * 

I  was  completely  taken  in,  having  no  idea  that  the  king 
had  any  such  intention.  My  wife  is  persecuted  with  her 
new  title,  and  we  laugh  at  her  fVom  morning  till  even- 
ing. Be  so  good  as,  with  my  best  love,  to  communicate 
this  intelligence  to  my  brotiier  and  sisters.  Bessy  joins 
in  affection  to  your  wife  and  Mary  ;  and  I  am, 
I  « Yours  faithf\iUy,  J.  Scott." 
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Shortly  after  Sir  John  Scott  came  into  office  the 
first  mental  indisposition  of  the  king  gave  rise  to 
the  memorable  struggle  of  the  Regency  question. 
He  proved  an  able  and  strenuoi^  supporter  of  the 
administration ;  and  by  his  services  at  this  time 
first  obtained  that  personal  favour  from  most  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  throughout  life«  Pitt,  as  regards 
the  king  and  court,  was  a  tolerably  indepen- 
dent minister;  while  Sir  John  Scott,  a  sort  of 
Bailie  Macwheeble,  at  onoe  lawyer,  agent^  and 
zealous  humble  friend,  was  cherished  according  to 
these  deserts.  We  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Lady 
Eldon,  that  one  of  the  king's  first  acts  after  his 
recovery  was,  to  send  for  her  husband  to  Windsor 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  thanking  him  ^  for  the 
afiectionate  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  him 
when  so  many  had  deserted  him  in  his  malady." 

In  1793,  Sir  John  Scott  succeeded  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonald  as  Attomey-geperal.  No  one  that  ever 
held  that  office  could  be  more  zealous  in  the  prose- 
cution of  all  manner  of  real  or  constructive  political 
offences,  which,  of  whatever  nature,  with  him  infer- 
red the  pains  and  penalties  of  High  Treason.  This, 
too,  was  the  distinguished  era  of  unconstitutional 
legislative  measures.  The  new  Attorney-general 
was  an  adept  at  all  manner  of  Traitorous-Correspon- 
dence bUls,  Traitorous-Attempt  and  Traitorous- 
Practice  bills.  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  more 
frequently  suspended  than  in  force.  This  to  con- 
stitutionid  freedom  was  the  most  threatening  pe- 
riod in  our  recent  history ;  and  Sir  John  Scott,  if  not 
the  prime  mover,  was  the  most  active  and  zealous 
agent  in  the  subversion  of  the  bulwarks  of  civil 
liberty.  The  times,  without  doubt,  were  troubled ; 
but  Mr.  Twiss  writes  of  them  more  like  an  alarmist 
of  1794  than  a  reflective  man  looking  back  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  1844.  The  epoch  of  the 
trials  of  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke  had  arrived. 
The  experiment,  successfully  made  in  Scotland 
with  Muir  and  Palmer,*  gave  the  Attorney-general 
courage  to  proceed  still  &rther  than  in  that  coun- 
try, and  to  institute  proceedings  which  might  have 
consigned  men  to  the  block  for  the  expression  of 
opinions  now  become  common  as  household  words. 
This  sanguinaiy  and  unconstitution^  attempt  was 
fortunately  baffled.  Corrupt  as  the  government 
was,  and  cruel  as,  for  a  season,  alarm  had  made  it, 
there  was  stUl  a  sound  portion  in  the  national 
heart,  to  which  the  genius  of  Erskine  did  not  ap- 
peal in  vain.  Liberty  triumphed ;  and  the  At- 
torney-general was  signally  discomfited  and  mor- 
tified, both  as  a  politician  and  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Twiss,  who  regrets  this,  lamely  attempts  to  defend 
the  policy  of  his  hero,  coolly  passing  over  the  enor- 
mity of  charging  a  number  of  fellow-creatures  with 
high  treason,  an  attempt  which  happily  failed,  in- 
stead of  prosecuting  them  for  misdemeanour  or  sedi- 
tion. The  Anecdote  Book,  so  far  as  we  see,  contains 
no  expression  of  thankfulness  that  the  blood  of 
Home  Tooke  and  Hardy,  and  the  immolation  of 


liberty  through  these  victims,  did  not  lie  o&  the  soul 
of  the  Attorney-general. 

The  mingled  self-delu«on  and  bare£EM^  hypo- 
crisy, so  characteristic  of  Lord  Eldon,  bioke 
strongly  forth  in  the  course  of  these  trials.  His 
hypocrisy,  indeed,  verged  on  the  kind  which  most 
excite  di^ust  and  indignation,  if  it  did  not,  by  a 
sort  of  half-witted,  ostrich-like  simplicity,  irresis- 
tibly provoke  laughter.  The  high-flown  moral 
pretensions  of  the  Chancellor,  his  eyerlasting  and 
paramount  sense  of  duty,  are  exactly  ojsl  a  par  with 
the  professions  of  piety  of  the  most  canting  of  the 
Boundheads.  It  is  marvellous»  that  so  shrewd  a 
man  did  not  renounce  this  species  of  affectation. 
Part  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  calculation,  and  in  part 
he  was  his  own  dupe. 

The  memoir  contains  a  pretty  fair  description  of 
the  progress  of  these  trials.  The  {lissed  and 
hooted  Attorney-general  must  have  been  heartily 
tired  of  them  long  before  they  closed.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  result  of  the  first  trial,  U 
said  to  be  given  on  his  own  authority,  though  that 
appears  questionable.  It  appeared  in  the  Law 
Magazine. 

**  The  jury  retired  to  deliberate.  Upon  their  retnn 
their  names  were  <»Ued  over.  I  never  shall  forgM  that 
awful  moment,  f  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  said  the  Ciezk 
of  Arraigns,  '  axe  you  agreed  in  your  verdict  I  W1at 
say  yon !  Is  Thomas  Hardy  guilty  of  the  high  treasoa 
of  'which  he  stands  indicted,  or  is  he  not  guilty ! ,'— *  Not 
gnilty,'  in  an  audible  tone,  was  the  answer.  It  was  re- 
ceived in  court  silently,  and  without  noise}  all  was  still; 
but  the  shout  of  the  people  was  heard  down  the  whole 
street.  The  door  of  the  jury-box  was  opened  for  the 
jurymen  to  retire :  the  crowd  separated  for  them,  as  the 
saviours  of  their  country.*' 

We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  candonrof 
Mr.  Twiss  in  includiug  what  follows  in  his  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon ;  nor  is  tMs  the  only  instance  of  the 
sort. 

In  commencing  his  general  reply  upon  the  whole  esse, 
(in  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke,]  the  Attomey-geDsnl 
made  some  allusion  to  Ids  own  feelings  and  his  own  re- 
sponsibility : — 

**  I  here  declare,"  said  he,  "  that  not  one  step  wvaM 
I  take  in  this  prosecution  repugnant  to  the  dictates  ct 
my  own  judgment,  exercised  according  to  what  mj  god- 
science  prescribes  to  that  Judgment,  not  for  all  which 
this  world  has  to  give  me.  G^tiemen,  why  shoold  1 ! 
You  will  allow  me  to  say,  alter  all  that  has  pasaed,  tbt 
I  have  no  desire  with  respect  to  myself  in  this  eaoie, 
but  that  my  name  should  go  down  to  posterity  with 
credit.  I  cannot  but  remember  thit  is  an  interest  mtst 
dear  to  me.  Upon  no  other  account  my  name  will  be 
transmitted  to  posterity :  with  these  proeeediogg  it 
must  be  transmitted.  Iliat  name,  gentlemen,  caonol  go 
down  to  that  posterity,  without  its  being  nnderstood  by 
posterity  what  have  been  my  actions  in  this  case.  Apd 
when  I  am  laid  in  my  grave,  after  the  interral  of  life 
that  yet  remains  for  me,  my  children,  I  hope  and  tmst, 
will  be  able  to  say  of  their  father,  that  he  endeaToare<i 
to  leave  them  an  inheritance,  by  attempting  to  give 
them  an  example  of  public  probity,  dearer  to  them  than 
any  acquisition  or  any  honour  that  this  oountry  ooold 
have  given  the  living  father  to  transmit  to  them.** 

<"  At  this  period,"  says  the  Uw  Magasuie, "  Sir  Joho 
Scott  shed  tears ;  and,  to  the  surprise  oi  the  ooort,  Mr. 


*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  as  this  sheet  passes  through  the  press,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  are  about  laying,  on  their 
mag^iiicent  Calton  Hill,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Gerrald,  and  the  (^brr 
victims  of  the  state  prosecutions  of  17d3,  1794.  For  the  erection  of  this  monument  subscriptions  have  been  reeeiv^  froo 
the  leading  Whig  noblemen,  members  of  parliament,  and  individuals  of  all  parties — ^save  one.  Hie  &ct  is  enough  to  wtka 
Lord  £ldon  weep  in  the  shades.  He  not  only  vindicated  the  principle  of  judses  having  a  discretionary  power  to  aW^  ^ 
amount  of  punishment  for  political  offences,  but  the  shameful  stretch  of  it  on  Alt  occasion. 
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Solicitor-gendral  was  seen  to  weep  in  sympathy  with 
the  emotion  of  his  friend. — '  Just  look  at  Mitford,'  was 
the  remark  of  a  neighbour  to  Home  Tooke ;  '  what  on 
earth  is  he  crying  for  I' — '  At  the  thought  of  the  Httle 
inheritance/  retorted  Tooke,  ^  that  poor  Scott  is  likely 
to  leaTe  his  children.'  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  sally,  and  the  scarcely  suppressed  merriment  of  those 
within  hearing,  the  accused  soon  contrived  to  fasten  a 
public  interruption  on  his  accuser." 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Scott 
had  appealed  to  posterity,  and  taken  Heaven  as 
the  witness  of  his  purity  of  motive.  He  set  out 
from  the  first  in  this  l^ghly  moral  strain.  In- 
deed, he  had  not  been  long  in  Parliament,  nor 
looked  upon  as  the  legal  prop  and  special  pleader 
of  the  government,  when,  by  a  happy  intuition, 
Mr.  Francis — afterwards  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and 
imagined  author  of  the  **  Letters  of  Junius" — ^not 
only  apprehended  the  general  scope  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  speaker  in  the  House,  but  also  those  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
whole  career.  Under  some  extraordinary  hallu- 
cination, or,  as  Mr.  Twiss  imagines,  the  temptation 
of  imitating  the  brilliancy  and  wit  of  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  on  his  first  aipbitious  appearance,  de- 
livered the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  disjointed 
rigmarole  that  had  ever  astounded  the  ears  of  the 
House.  Though  mortified  from  failing  in  the  as- 
sumed part  of  a  Burke  or  Sheridan,  his  good  sense 
led  him  to  correct  the  blunder ;  and  his  next  ap- 
pearance vras  in  the  part  which  he  supported 
through  life,  and  which  drew  forth  the  remarkable 
— may  we  not  say,  so  far  as  regards  Mr.  Scott's 
individualities,  the  prophetic  ?  •—  reply  of  Mr. 
Francis.  The  occasion  was  on  Mr.  Scott's  stre- 
nuous defence  of  the  East  India  Declaratory  Bill, 
which  he  had  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  bring  in.  After 
some  general  remarks,  Mr.  Francis  said — 

It  was  not  a  legal  but  a  legislative  question :  and  it 
was  absurd  for  Parliament  to  ask  of  lawyers  what  it 
meant  by  its  own  act  and  deed.  **  In  this  House,  to  be 
Bure/'  continued  Mr.  Francis,  ^  we  have  every  assist- 
ance that  learning  and  practice  can  afford.  We  have  a 
learned  person,  (Mr.  John  Scott)  among  us,  who  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  great  luminary  of  the 
law,  whose  opinions  are  oracles,  to  whose  skill  and  autho- 
rity all  his  own  profession  look  up  with*  reverence  and 
amazement.  Well,  sir,  what  information  have  we  gained 
from  that  most  eminent  person  1  I  will  not  attempt  to 
follow  or  repeat  so  long,  and,  as  I  have  been  told,  so  in- 
genious an  argument.  Ingenuity,  it  seems,  is  the  qua- 
lity which  is  chiefly  wanted  and  relied  on,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  But  I  well  remember  the  course  of  it. 
The  first  half  hour  of  his  speech,  at  least,  was  dedicated 
to  himself.  He  told  us  who  he  was  ;  he  explained  to 
us,  very  distinctly,  the  whole  of  his  moral  character, 
which  I  think  was  not  immediately  in  question;  and  as- 
sured the  House  that  his  integrity  was  the  thing  on 
which  he  valued  himself  most,  and  which  we  might  with 
perfect  security  rely  on.  Of  his  learning,  I  confess  he 
spoke  with  more  than  moderation, — with  excessive  hu- 
mility. He  almost  stultified  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  his  mtegrity.  For  the  sake  of  his  moraJity,  he 
abandoned  his  learning ;  and  seemed  to  dread  the  con- 
clusions that  might  be  drawn  from  an  overrated  opinion 
of  his  excessive  skill  and  cunning  in  his  profession.  In 
my  mind,  sir,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  extraordi- 
nary parade.  The  learned  gentleman's  reputation  in 
private  life,  I  believe,  is  nnimpeached.  What  we  wanted, 
what  we  expected  of  him,  was  his  learning,  not  his  cha- 
racter. At  last,  however,  he  proceeded  to  the  subject 
of  debate.  Here  we  were  all  in  profound  silence :  at- 
tention held  us  mute.    Did  he  answer  your  expectation! 


Did  you  perfectly  understand  him  I  Did  he  perfectly 
understand  himself  I  I  doubt  it  much.  If  he  had  un- 
derstood, he  could  have  explained  himself  to  the  mean* 
est  capacity.  If  yon  had  distinctly  understood  him, 
you  might  distinctly  remember  what  he  said.  Now, 
setting  aside  the  adept,  (I  mean  his  own  profession  ;) 
setting  aside  those  who  have  been  initiated  in  the 
mysteries,  is  there  a  man  here  who  can  remember, 
and  is  able  to  state,  the  learned  gentleman's  argument  ? 
— I  belieye  not.  For  my  own  part,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  listen  with  more  attention  than  I  did, 
I  confess  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
trifled  with  the  subject,  in  a  manner  that  was  intelligible 
at  least,  perhaps  dexterous,  though  not  conclusive.  He 
argued  some  little  collateral  points  with  a  good  deal  of 
artiflce:  he  made  many  subtle  argnmentative  distinc- 
tions ;  he  tried,  at  least,  to  involve  us  in  nice  logical 
difficulties,  and  to  drive  us  ad  <ibturdum,  by  what  he 
called  unavoidable  inference,  from  false  premises.  In 
short,  he  attacked  or  defended  some  of  the  outposts  of 
the  question,  ^th  what  I  suppose  is  held  to  be  great 
ability  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  skirmished  well  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  subject.  All 
this  I  acknowledge.  But  when  he  came  at  last  to  th^ 
grand  point,  at  which  we  had  waited  for  him  so  long, 
at  which  we  had  impatiently  expected  the  predominant 
light  of  his  superior  learning,  tne  decision  of  the  oracle, 
did  he  resolve  your  doubts  I  Did  he  untie,  or  did  he 
cut  the  Grordian  knot  1  Did  he  prove  to  you  in  that 
frank,  plain,  popular  way,  in  which  he  ought  to  have 
addn^ed  tiiis  popular  assembly,  and  which  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  sure  of  his  ground  ;  did  he 
demonstrate  to  you  that  the  act  of  1784,  clearly  and 
evidently,  or  even  by  upavoidable  construction,  gave 
the  power  declared  by  the  present  bill  I  Sir,  he  did  no 
such  thing.  If  he  did,  let  us  hear  it  once  more.  He 
who  understands  can  remember.  He  who  remembers 
can  repeat.  I  defy  any  man  living,  not  a  lawyer,  to 
recite  even  the  substance  of  that  part  of  his  argument. 
The  truth  is,  he  left  the  main  question  exactly  wnere  he 
fonndit." 

The  Attorney-general,  who  had  so  long  sat  for 
the  borough  of  Weobly,  was  in  1796  returned  for 
^roughhridge  in  Yorkshire,  having  for  his  col- 
league Sir  Francis  Burdett.  His  next  great  step 
was  being  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  on  which  occasion  'he  was  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers  by  the  title  of  Baron  Eldon. 

The  only  innovation  ever  attempted  by  Lord  El- 
don was  to  get  rid  of  his  official  wig ;  but  here  his 
gracious  master  happily  maintained  the  balance  of 
the  constitution.  "  No.  no,"  said  Greorge  III. 
when  applied  to ;  ^  I  will  have  no  innovations  in 
my  time.'*  And  the  favourite  minister  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  infliction.  It  has  been  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,  that  while  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  Lord  Eldon  made  ai|  excellent 
judge.  It  would,  as  we  think,  have  been  as  for- 
tunate for  his  permanent  reputation  as  for  his 
country,  that  this  courts  in  which  he  remained  less 
than  two  years,  had  been  his  resting  place.  Lord 
Eldon's  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Peers  was 
as  a  strenuous  supporter  of  another  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  aeal  of  Lord  Eldon 
for  the  constitution,  or  rather  for  the  interests  of 
his  party,  which  were  identical  with  his  own,  never 
betrayed  him  into  any  pecuniary  sacrifice.  There 
was  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  representation  of 
the  county  of  Durham  for  his  eldest  son,  though 
at  the  risk  of  considerable  expense,  first  to  gain, 
and  next  to  retain  the  seat^  which  was  not  tp  be 
obtained  without  a  severe  contest*  In  the  follow- 
ing very  sensible  letter,  addressed  to  his  brother 
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Sir  William  Scott,  his  lordship  shows  that  the 

play  was  not  worth  the  pay. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Sir  William  Scott, — (Extract.) 

Not  dated, 
bat  probably  written  in  1800. 

^  Dea.b  Brother, — I  hare  had  a  letter  from  Bnrdon. 
He  assigns  no  reason  bat  a  love  of  retirement.  He  adds 
only,  what  surprises  me,  but  what  is,  in  effect  this  :  that 
his  support  of  the  Treason  and  Sedition  bills,  and  the 
stronger  measures  of  government,  have  created  him  bit- 
ter, fierce,  and  unrelenting  enemies,  in  a  county  in  which 
he  seems  to  say  and  to  think  all  good  men  are  incon- 
ceivably timid.  Sir  U.  Vane  Tempest,  I  understand, 
has  offered  himself,  and  bids  defiance  to  competitors. 
Mowbray,  the  great  land-agent  of  the  county,  has  called 
upon  me  :  he  says  he  is  sure  the  thing  would  do.  San- 
derson of  Sunderland  has  written  to  me  to  say  that 
three-fourths  of  the  Sunderland  freeholders  are  divided  ; 
but  to  this  there  is  an  objection,  like  poor  Edmund 
Burke's  to  modem  revelations — the  working  begins  with 
the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest.  One  great  objection 
to  the  proposition  must  be  of  this  sort,  from  the  nature 
of  things.  I  am  necessarily  a  new  man  in  the  eonnty, 
because  I  am  so  every  where;  the  property  nothing;  of- 
ficial reputation  worth  nothing  in  the  eye  of  a  coontry 
squire  or  a  county  lord.  The  weight  of  great  men, 
therefore,  must  be  on  the  other  side.  But  if  it  was 
otherwise,  I  do  not  descry  any  thing  prudent  in  engaging 
in  such  a  business.  Sir  John  Eden,  with  a  better  for- 
tune in  his  family  than  I  have,  has  been  taught .  by  ex- 
perience, that,  with  only  such  a  fortune,  a  man  has  more 
reason  to  rejoice  when  he  can  slip  away  ftt)m  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  county,  than  when  he  is  placed  in  it. 
Here  we  must  begin  with  a  contest ;  and,  if  not,  there 
is  no  security  against  it  in  future,  and  no  retreating 
ftvm  it  when  it  comes.  An  immediate  expenditure  of 
£15,000  or  £16,000  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  gross 
injury  to  John.  It  would  break  up  all  that  I  have  been 
projecting  to  render  peerage  to  him  a  tolerable  evil. 
Besides  this,  a  man  ought  to  have  a  certainly  continuous 
income,  very  large  indeed,  who  can  have  a  son,  in  his 
lifetime,  living  as  the  member  of  a  county.  I  don't 
know  what  allowance  would  be  equal  to  such  a  station 
in  modem  times.  I  pay  now,  to  and  for  John,  about 
£1000  a-year;  that  is,  £800  to  himself,  £80  as  his  in- 
come-tax, and  the  rest  for  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Attending  to  the  purposes  which  this  seems  to  answer, 
four  times  that  sum  would  not  do ;  and  I  could  do  no- 
thing so  unjust  to  him,  as  to  engage,  at  all  events,  for  a 
system  of  expense,  the  whole  weight  of  which,  in  justice 
to  the  rest  of  my  family,  must  eventually  fall  upon  him. 
And  for  what  is  the  present  expense  of  a  contest,  and 
the  expense  of  such  a  system,  to  be  incurred !  That  any 
younger  son  of  mine  should  ever  have  such  a  seat  is  out 
of  all  probability.  I  have  no  right  to  reckon  upon  seven 
years'  existence.  Is  it  to  be  incurred  for  a  seat  for  those 
few  years  t  Suppose  Providence  continues  me  here 
longer,  what  security  is  there  against  a  second  contest  1 
or  rather  is  there  not  a  certainty  of  it !  The  thing  will 
never  do.  I  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  But  I  hope, 
more  anxiously,  that  nobody  will  suggest  it  to*  John. 
Don't  imagine  by  this  that  I  imagine  you  would,  in  a 
grave  matter  of  this  sort,  unless  you  and  I  were  agreed 
upon  it  previously.  But  there  are  foolish  and  meddling 
people,  who  are  too  apt  to  talk  upon  interesting  subjects. 
I  can't  wish  you  better,  than  by  wishing  that  Grod  may 
preserve  yon  to  see  your  son  twenty-six,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  should  give  yon  no  more  uneasiness  than 
John  has  given  me.  But,  if  we  both  live  to  that  period, 
I  will  ask  you  whether  nine-tenths  of  the  little  uneasi- 
ness you  will  have  had,  have  not  proceeded  from  the 
tattle  which  strangers  to  you  and  your  circumstances 
hold  to  him  who  ought  to  know  nothing  of  them  but 
from  yourself  You  see  I  am  writing  in  affectionate 
confidence.  I  am  growing  grave,  however,  and  that's 
not  right  towards  you  at  Southampton.  I  close  this 
part  of  the  letter,  therefore,  by  saying,  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  John  has  been  again  plagued  with  his  asth- 
matic complaint ;  bat  he  is  better,  tluuik  Grod. 


^  Tn  confidence,  my  opinion  is,  that  we  are  as  lik^W  to 
have  invasion  as  peace." 

Mr.  Pitt's  retireinent  from  office,  in  consequence 
of  the  king's  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  the  formation  of  the  Addington  admi- 
nistration, paved  the  way  for  Lord  Eldon's  re- 
ceiving the  Great  Seals,  which  he  did, — as  he  de- 
lights to  tell, — as  the  King*B  Chancellor,  receiviog 
the  appointment  rather  by  personal  favour  of  \a& 
majesty,  than  in  the  ordinary  constitutional  way. 

In  his  Anecdote  Book,  he  thus  expresses  himself  oo 
the  same  point : — 

**  Upon  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  King  as  to  accepting  office,  I  have  some  notions  that 
I  believe  are  much  out  of  fashion.  In  the  year  1801,  i 
became  Chancellor,  upon  the  formation  of  Sir.  Addio;- 
ton's  administration.  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  as  to  nf 
undertaking  to  his  Bfajesty  in  1799,  with  respect  to  ^ 
Chancellorship,  that  it  may  be  known  to  my  family  thit 
I  was  indebted  for  that  office  to  the  King  himself,  lad 
not,  as  some  supposed,  to  Mr.  Addington,  and  as  some  of 
Mr.  Addington's  friends  supposed ;  althoogh  it  is  but 
justice  to  Um  to  add,  that  he  so  conducted  himself,  ii 
forming  his  administration,  with  respect  to  me,  tbat  nj 
feelings  towards  him  were  the  same  as  if  he  had  been 
the  instrument  by  whom  the  King  was  prevailed  np« 
to  promote  me  to  the  office." 

More  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  said  to  Mis. 
Forster — 

^  I  do  not  know  what  made  Greorge  IIL  bo  fond  of 
me ;  but  he  was  fond  of  me.  Did  I  ever  tell  yon  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  gave  me  the  Seals !  When  I  vat 
to  him,  he  had  his  coat  buttoned  thus,  (one  or  two  Int* 
tons-fastened  at  the  lower  part,)  and  putting  his  zigbi 
hand  within,  he  drew  them  out  fiom  the  left  8ide,Bajuig, 
'  1  give  them  to  you  from  my  heart* " 

These  vivacious  special  marks  of  kindness  which 
accompanied  the  royal  gift,  are  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Twiss,  with  some  show  of  probability,  to  incipient 
aberration  of  the  royal  mind.  Although  the  no- 
mination of  the  great  officers  of  state  were  the  un- 
controlled prerogative  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
not  the  duty  of  the  responsible  minister  whom  he 
chooses  to  form  an  administration,  Geoi^  III<  v*^ 
not  in  a  mental  condition  to  select  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.  But,  in  all  states  of  mind,  Lord  Eldon  poft- 
sessed  those  qualities  which  better  adapted  him  to 
the  taste  of  his  master,  than  either  Thnrlow. 
Loughborough,  or  any  other  individuaL  He  mad* 
many  of  those  customary  expressions  of  regret  at 
resigning  his  judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
which  the  reader  may  either  despise  or  laugh  it* 
as  best  suits  his  humour.  For  the  necessity  of  re- 
signing, he  pleads  a  promise  given  to  the  kin;;, 
that  he  would  be  his  Chancellor,  and  confesses, » 
we  have  seen,  to  holding  opinions  as  to  the  kin^s 
right  to  confer  such  offices,  and  exact  sach  pro- 
mises, which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  consti* 
tutional  principles.  In  point  of  fact,  he  did  not 
resign  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  for  a  considerable  time,  nor  until 
he  had  made  himself  perfectly  sure  that  the  Seals 
could  not  be  wrested  from  him  by  another  change 
of  administration. 

During  the  weak  and  unpopular  administratMm 
of  Addington,  the  Chancellor  held  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  Mr.  Twiss  records,  that  "  To  no  one 
individual,  so  eminently  as  to  Lord  Eldon,  ^'s 
owing  the  long  and  successful  resistance  maintained 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.    In  his  deli- 
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berate  and  solemn  judgment,  the  conoession  of 
them  was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Church."  We  fully  accord  to  Lord  Eldon  the 
honour  here  claimed  for  him.  He  opposed  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  until,  as  we  are  wo- 
fuliy  experiencing,  concession,  with  much  of  its 
healmg  virtue,  had  lost  all  its  grace. 

Notwithstanding  the  King's  disinclination  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  about  this  time  was  almost  as 
violent  as  his  hatred  of  Fox,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible longer  to  maintain  his  favourite  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Twiss  ought  to  have  coupled  the 
Chancellor  with  Mr.  Addington  in  the  following 
explanatory  passage.  The  Chancellor  was  at  tiiis 
time  the  more  useful  of  the  two  in  concealing  the 
infirmities  of  temper,  if  not  the  positive  mental 
alienation  of  the  Eling.  Lord  Eldon  was  a  busy 
intriguer  in  subservience  to  the  Court ;  and  was 
directly  charged  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  influencing  the 
royal  mind,  or  assuming  unconstitutional  power, 
a  charge  which  he  indignantly  denied  ;  though  his 
denial  does  not  altogether  disprove  what  was  then 
the  universal  opinion.     Mr.  Twiss  says:— 

Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power  was  flur  from  being  per- 
sonally desired  by  his  majesty,  who  seems  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  it  only  as  matter  of  necessity.  The  royal  ear,for 
some  time  accustomed  to  the  mild  and  deferential  key  of 
Mr.  Addington,  was  somewhat  painfhlly  startled  by  the 
loftier  tone  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  under  the  irritation  of  an 
illness  not  yet  completely  dissipated,  this  oomparatiYe 
dissatisfiustion  was  more  than  nsually  excited.  A  note 
from  the  king,  animadverting  upon  the  enclosure  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  of  2d  May,  will  show 
how  unwillingly  his  miy'esty  contemplated  the  re-instate- 
ment  of  its  author. 

King  George  HI,  to  Lord  Eldon, 

'*  Queen's  Palace, 
**  May  5th,  1804,  19  minutes  past  6  p.m. 

"  The  King  is  much  pleased  with  hie  excellent  Chan- 
cellor's note  :  he  doubts  much  whether  Mr.  Pitt  will, 
after  weighing  the  contents  of  the  paper  delivered  this 
day  to  him  by  Lord  Eldon,  choose  to  have  a  personal  in- 
terriew  with  his  Majesty  ;  but  whether  he  will  not 
rather  prepare  another  essay,  containing  as  many  empty 
words  and  little  information  as  the  one  he  had  before 
transmitted. 

"  His  Majesty  will,  with  great  pleasure,  receive  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to-morrow  between  ten  and  eleven,  the 
time  he  himself  has  proposed. 

''Geobob  R." 

Coming  in  himself,  it  was  Pitt's  desire,  at  this 


critical  period,  to  foim  a  strong  and  broad-based 
government,  which  should  include  Fox  and  the 
Grenville  party  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  those 
obstinate  personal  animosities  of  the  King,  in 
which  he  was  apparently  encouraged  by  his 
courtly  Chancellor.  Nor  was  Pitt  sufficiently  high 
minded  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  GrenviUe 
and  hb  friends,  who  refused  to  form  part  of  a 
government  upon  what  Lord  Grenville  correctly 
termed  "a  principle  of  exclusion."  Had  Pitt 
shown  equal  spirit  and  patriotism,  and  left  the 
King  to  his  deferential  Premier  and  ^^  excellent 
Chancellor,"  how  different  might  the  results  have 
been,  both  to  the  country  and  to  Mr.  Pitt  himself, 
whose  death  was  certainly  accelerated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  The  prema- 
ture death  of  Mr.  Pitt  put  an  end  to  this  weak  and 
discordant  administration,  and  brought  in  the  go- 
vernment known  by  the  nick-name  of  *^  All  the 
Talents,''  which  afforded  Lord  Eldon  an  opportu- 
nity to  seek  the  retirement  for  which  he  had  al- 
ways professed  so  strong  an  inclination,  though 
he  had  never  hitherto  been  able  to  attain  it.  Ue 
took  a  pathetic  leave  of  the  Chancery  Bar. 

Lord  Eldon,  about  this  time,  suffered  a  severe 
domestic  calamity,  in  the  rather  sudden  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  who  died  a  very  short  time  before 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  but  a  very  few  days  after  the  birth 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon. 

On  more  intimate  acquaintance,  Mr.  Fox  proved 
less  personally  obnoxious  to  the  king  than  his  ma- 
jesty had  anticipated :  and  but  for  his  death,  the 
reign  of  the  Talents  might  for  some  time  have  been 
protracted. 

Each  change  of  Administration  since  1801,  had  been 
nnpleasing  to  the  King  ;  but  upon  further  acquaintance, 
his  prejudice  against  Mr.  Fox  became  much  abated. 
Some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Ministry, 
the  King  said  it  was  but  just  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr. 
Fox,  though  certainly  forced  upon  him,  had  never  pre- 
sumed upon  that  circumstance  to  treat  his  sovereign 
like  a  person  in  his  power,  but  had  always  conducted 
himself  frankly  and  yet  respectfrilly,  as  it  became  a  sub- 
ject to  behaye.  '^  His  manner,"  the  King  was  wont  to 
say, "  contrasted  remarkably  with  that  of  another  of  the 
Whig  Ministers,  who,  when  he  came  into  office,  walked 
up  to  me  in  the  way  I  should  have  expected  from 
Buonaparte  after  the  battle  of  Ansterliti." 

(To  be  eonHnued,) 
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PART  I. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS. 

THE  ANCIENT  GENTLEWOMAN.* 

She  was  a  good  old  soul  as  you  did  ever  see : 

Her  father  was  an  admiral,  a  brave  old  boy  was  he, 

Who  fought  upon  the  salt,  salt  sea,  and  many  a  scar  he 

bore; 
But  he  rests  within  the  fkmily  vault,  and  he  will  fight 

no  more. 


*  In  our  August  Number,  the  fine  ballad  of  the  Mistress  of 
Greyling  Change  was,  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Gordon, 
Author  of  **  The  Fortunes  of  the  Falconers  ;*^  while  we  really 
owe  it  to  the  gifted  pen  of  a  different  lady,  the  author  of 
'*  The  Ancient  Gentlewoman,**  given  above. 

VOU  XI. — NO.  CXXIX. 


She  was  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  of  lineage  high  and 

bold; 
And  they  said  she  had  a  great  huge  chest  filled  to  the 

brim  with  gold ; 
For  there  her  rents  she  did  lay  by  that  were  paid  most 

punctually. 
And  at  her  girdle,  all  the  day,  she  bore  about  the  key. 

And  her  chambers  they  were  richly  deck't,  with  velvet, 

and  with  pall ; 
And  many  a  portrait,  dark  and  grim,  in  armour  clad  the 

wall; 
And  lovely  ladies,  too,  attired  in  silken  sheen  were 

there. 
With  poodle  dogs  upon  their  knees,  and  powder  in  their 

hair. 

3  B 
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And  rusty  urmour  hang  around^  that  her  greatsires  had 
worn. 

Mixed  with  the  spoils  of  sylvan  war,  with  spear,  and 
bow,  and  horn : — 

And  paved  with  marble  was  the  hall;  and  by  the  chim- 
ney there 

She  saty  and  listened  to  the  poor  within  an  oaken  chair. 

Her  rivers  they  were  filled  with  fish,  her  pastures 

swarmed  with  kine, 
And  in  her  cellars  there  was  store  of  old  and  generous 

wine  :— 
But  tho'  she  cheered  her  neighbours*  hearts,  she  drank 

no  other  thing. 
This  good  old  country  gentlewoman,  but  water  from  the 

spring. 

And  she  kept  a  table  always  spread,  by  night  as  well 

as  day, 
And  not  a  stranger  ever  thence  was  fitsting  sent  away : — 
And  her  fome  went  through  the  country  round,  and  much 

beloved  was  she. 
For  fluoh  an  ancient  gentlewoman  no  one  did  ever  see. 

And  she  had  a  chi^^el  in  her  house,  and  there  she  went 

each  day ; 
She  had  an  ancient  chaplain,  too — ^his  hair  was  silver 

gray:— 
Amidst  her  household  did  she  kneel,  upon  the  cushioned 

fioor, 
And  many  a  stranger  there  would  pray,  who  ne'er  had 

prayed  before. 

She  was  a  stately  gentlewoman,  of  form  erect  and 

proud; 
And  tho'  her  heart  was  vrarm  and  kind,  her  voice  was 

stem  and  loud : 
She  leaned  upon  an  oaken  staff,  her  iShoe  was  long  and 

thin; 
And  many  a  straggling  hair  appeared  upon  her  maiden 

chin. 

And  when  she  paced  along  the  hall,  she  was  a  goodly 

sight ; 
And  much  the  wondermg  rustics  stared,  she  was  so 

richly  dight ; 
For  sudi  a  hoop  and  fiurthingale,  they  ne'er  had  seen 

before. 
And  a  long  train  of  rustling  silk  behind  her  swept  the 

floor. 

Ck>d  rest  that  ancient  gentlewoman  I  for  she  hath  passed 

away. 
And  the  old  hall  where  once  she  ruled,  is  fiUling  to 

decay: — 
She  sleeps  within  the  neighbouring  church,  beneath  the 

chancel  floor ; 
God  rest  that  ancient  gentlewoman !  we'll  see  her  like  no 

more. 

Augtut.  S.  R.  W, 

GALATEA. 

[A  aassical  Ballad.} 

I. 
Hast  heard  the  ancient  story, 

The  worthy  old  Greek  theme 
Of  lovely  Galatea 

And  ugly  Polypheme? 
It  is  a  tale  of  sadness, 

As  many  tales  there  be : 
Attend  and  I  will  tell  it, 

As  it  was  told  to  me. 
There  lived  a  heathen  giant 

In  ancient  Sicily — 
A  son  of  boist'rous  Neptune, 

That  rules  the  stormy  sea — 
A  huge  unsightly  monster ; 

Beneath  his  shaggy  hair, 
(So  ancient  Virgil  sayeth,) 

One  big  round  eye  did  stare. 


His  trunk  was  like  a  huge  tree 

Deep  buried  in  a  moss ; 
His  skin  was  hard  and  homy. 

Like  some  rhinoceros. 
He  was  a  bloody  savage, 

As  ancient  tales  relate, 
Each  blessed  day  to  supper 

Two  living  men  he  ate ; 
A  score  of  goats'  milk  cheeses, 

And,  mingled  with  black  gore, 
Red  wine  he  drank  in  rivers 

Till  he  could  drink  no  more. 
This  monster  was  enamoured 

(That  such  a  thing  should  be  I) 
Of  lovely  Galatea, 

A  daughter  of  the  sea. 
His  love  he  plied  full  stoutly; 

He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
And  swore  she  might  conunand  him 

In  all  that  she  £ould  please. 
He  filled  the  seas  with  weeping ; 

His  big  round  eye  was  red; 
His  hair  he  tore  l&e  forests 

From  off  his  clumsy  head. 
He  beat  his  breast — by  Neptune 

He  swore,  and  with  wild  nails 
He  tore  his  cheeks ;  loud  iEtna 

He  rivalled  with  his  wails. 
But  the  maid  was  cold  as  marble> 

She  would  nor  see  nor  hear, 
She  thought  he  was  a  spectre 

From  Pluto's  gloomy  sphere. 
<^  What  shaU  I  dol"  quoth  Cyclops, 

**  This  sin  she  shall  atone; 
And  shall  a  sea-girl  scout  me, 

llie  son  of  Poseidon  1" 
He  asked  advice  of  Proteus; 

Old  Proteus  said,  *"  Behold! 
I  ohange  myself;  but  can  I 

Change  thy  leiMi  into  gold!" 
He  asked  advice  of  Nereus : 

The  hoary  god  appeared ; 
He  could  not  give  the  monster 

His  own  white  snowy  beard ; 
The  beard  that  charmed  young  Doiis 

More  than  mad  Triton's  eye ; 
But  Nereus  had  an  eye,  too, 

Of  calm  bine  prophecy. 
Quoth  Nereus,  ^  Son  of  Neptune, 

If  thou  wilt  win  her  love, 
Eat  not  the  flesh  of  mortals, 

Revere  the  name  of  Jove : — 
And  yet  thy  case  is  hopeless, 

Ev'n  wert  thou  free  from  btome,— 
She  loves  a  gentle  shepherd. 

And  Acis  is  his  name." 
He  spake :  the  Cyclops  beUowed, 

And  like  a  cloven  rock. 
His  monstrous  jaws  were  sundered ; 

Earth  trembled  at  the  shock. 
Quoth  he,  ^  By  Father  Neptune, 

It  wiU  be  wondrous  strange 
If  this  same  piping  shepherd 

Oust  me — I  TOW  revenge !" 
And  Ocean  from  its  blue  depths 

Replied,  *< It  will  be  strange!" 
And  from  their  hollow  caverns 

The  rocks  replied— *  Revenge!'' 

IL 

It  was  an  hour  of  stilness. 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
Midway  between  the  cool  eve 

And  the  sultry  ray  of  noon. 
Thin  clouds  were  floating  idly. 

And  with  his  changing  rays 
The  playful  sun  bedappled 

The  green  and  heathy  braes. 
The  birds  were  chirping  &intly. 

It  scarcely  was  a  song ; 
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Bat  the  breath  of  green  creation 
And  fragrant  life  was  strong. 
The  lazy  trees  were  nodding, 

The  flowers  were  half  awake^ 
And  toilsome  men  were  basking 
Like  the  serpent  in  the  brake. 
The  Borean  winds  were  sleeping, 

Asleep  was  ocean's  roar, 
And  ripple  was  chasing  ripple 

On  the  silyer-sonnding  shore. 
The  countless  ocean  daughters 

Were  weaving  from  the  waTea 
Bright  webs  of  scattered  sun-light 

To  deck  their  sparry  oayes ; 
And  in  her  secret  chamber, 
Belit  with  emeralds  rare, 
The  sea-queen  Amphitrite 

Was  plaiting  her  sea-green  hair. 
But  the  chase,  and  the  dance,  and  the  gambol, 

And  the  tramp  of  Triton  war 
Were  dumb — for  fibther  Neptune 

Had  reined  his  billowy  car. 
The  loTely  Galatea, 

Within  a  silent  bay, 
With  her  dear  shepherd  Aois 
Remote  from  view  she  lay. 
High  craggy  rocks  steep-rising 
The  bosomed  beach  enclose ; 
And  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess 

The  rippling  ocean  flows. 
The  shepherd  sang  to  please  her : 

He  piped  a  simple  air. 
And  as  he  sang  he  looked  aye 

Into  that  face  so  fair ; 
He  drank  the  dew  of  heayen, 

Deep  draughts  of  beauty  rare. 
And  he  never  could  weary  gaaing 

On  tiie  face  of  the  nymph  so  fair. 
He  sang  the  shepherd  of  Latmos, 

Endymion  the  blest. 
He  sang  his  sweet  day  labours. 
And  his  sweeter  night  of  rest. 
His  labours  sweet  and  easy. 
Beneath  the  sunny  copes, 
To  watch  the  fleecy  wanderers 

That  cropped  the  Casian  slopes  i 
His  rest  more  sweet  when  Dian, 

Fleet  huntress  of  the  woods, 
Came  bounding  over  the  mountains — 

Came  leaping  over  the  floods—* 
Came  dancing  over  the  riyers. 
That  with  her  beauty  shone, 
To  see  in  mellow  mooidight 

llie  sleep  of  Endymion. 
She  loeked  on  the  lovely  sleeper, 
The  soul  that  knew  no  strife ; 
He  look'd  like  some  spotless  marble 

God-wakened  into  life. 
She  bended  gently  o'er  him. 

Beneath  his  breast  of  snow ; 
She  heard  the  pure  flood  flowing 

So  musical  below. 
She  smooth'd  the  mossy  pillow 

Beneath  him  as  he  slept. 
And  a  fragrant  flower  sprang  near  him 

Each  tear  the  goddess  wept. 
She  kiss'd  his  eheeks  so  downy. 

So  beautiful,  so  brown, 
And  amid  his  locks  so  golden 

J^  wove  a  silver  crown. 
Her  breath  was  music  round  htm, 

And  her  presence  fluicies  fair 
That  cradled  the  happy  dreamer 

In  a  winged  and  rosy  lair. 
She  look'd  on  the  sleeping  shepherd. 

And  her  love  with  gazing  grew. 
And  the  limbs  of  the  lovely  mortal 

She  bathed  in  immortal  dew. 
"^  Oh,  happy  shepherd  of  Latmos, 
'  What  sleeping  bliss  divine  ! 


I  might  close  mine  eyes  for  ever, 

To  win  one  sleep  like  thine  !" 
Thus  sang  the  gentle  Acis, 

And  rose  to  pluck  a  bloom, 
With  the  hair  of  the  lovely  sea-nymph 

To  mingle  its  sweet  perfume. 
A  noise  was  heard — a  rumbling, 

A  crushing  sound. — ^  0  stay  1 
Oh,  Acis,  Acis  '."—Buried 

Beneath  a  rock  he  lay. 
The  rock  came  from  the  high  cliff-^ 

A  huge  and  pointed  stone — 
By  the  hand  of  the  savage  monster, 

The  bloody  Cyclops,  thrown. 
He  stood  on  the  craggy  summit, 

And  laugh'd  with  a  laughter  wild; 
'^  I  have  slain  at  ones,  and  buried. 

False  goddess,  thy  mortal  child  !" 
The  lovely  Galatea, 

She  stood  in  speechless  fear ; 
On  the  rock  that  cover'd  her  Aeis 

She  dropt  the  streaming  tear. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

By  the  gorgeous  oriel  window  of  an  ainiitue  lofty  room, 
Alady  sat  in  youth's  first  flush,  but  with  a  brow  of  gloom— 
A  captive  in  her  father's  hall :  yet  might  that  lady  fair 
Have  worn  the  gem  of  England's  crown  among  her  long 
bright  hair. 

She  struck  her  lute :  it  answer'd,  but  in  sad  and  sighing 

tone; 
She  tried  the  learning  which  she  loved,— its  power  to 

please  was  gone; 
The  rich  and  rare  embroidery  her  slender  fingers  traced, 
Seemed  to  her  like  her  future  lot,  a  wild  but  splendid 

waste. 

She  longing  looked  across  the  glade :  a  milk-maid  came 

along, 
With  freedom's  step  and  health's  bright  look,.she  sung 

some  simple  song. 
The  lady  sighed  Pride's  bitter  sigh,  ^  Now  by  the  rood!" 

said  she, 
'^  I  'd  give  my  hopes  of  England's  erown  that  merry  lass 

to  be  I" 


On  Westminster's  time-honour'd  vane  the  sun  is  sinking 

down. 
And  England's  wisest  Sovereign  has  ta'en  her  fiither's 

crown 
Amid  acclaims,  a  people's  voice,  the  noblest  kiod  of 

power: 
Has  she  forgot  her  lowly  wish,  her  joyless  captive  bower  I 


In  a  gorgeous  room  a  lady  sat  when  man^  years  were 

o'er. 
She  fiung  aside,  with  disG<»itent|  the  heavy  erown  she 

wore: 
Oh  love  and  hope,  life's  only  dower,  how  dark,  when  you 

are  gone. 
Is  all  the  world  may  fling  around  the  tenant  of  a  thit>ne ! 

But  she  pass'd  on,  in  glory  pass'd— for  mortals  dare  not 

know 
The  solemn  hours,  the  mystery  of  that  lone  spirit's  woe. 
Men  saw  her  power,  men  spake  her  praise,  but  man  might 

never  tell 
How  she  felt  when  Mary's  son  was  boitt,  or  gallant 

Essex  fell. 
How  often,  'mid  her  revelry,  when  seemingly  most  blest. 
She  felt  as  woman  only  feels  whose  heart  has  found  no 

rest! 
How  oft  prond  England's  Queen  might  dream  even  of 

youth's  captive  day, 
How  wake  to  weep  o'er  vanished  hopes,  it  boots  net  now 

to  say. 
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Within  s  still  and  darken'd  room  the  last  proud  Tudor 

slept. 
And  England's  nobleety  hrayest,  beat|  as  for  a  mother 

wept; 
And  she  had  knowut  in  death's  lone  hour,  how  vain  even 

prayer  must  be 
To  win  another  lot  for  ns  than  what  is  Hearen's  decree ! 

A  SWISS  MELODY. 

Oh,  sing  of  fair  Lnceme, 

Ye  troubadonrs  gay, 
Its  snow-ooTered  mountains, 

Where,  at  break  of  day. 
The  lover  of  nature 

Its  steep  ascent  won, 
From  Righi's  high  summit 

Stands  hailing  the  snn. 

Oh,  snig  of  PilAtns, 

Where,  old  legends  say. 
The  s]Mrit  of  Pontius 

Doth  oftentimes  stray : 
Where  eredulons  peasants. 

Too  timid  to  ream. 
Warn  strangen  to  flee  from 

The  snfidde's  home. 

Oh,  sing  of  wild  Barglen, 

Its  village  and  deU, 
Oh,  crown  with  due  honour 

The  birth-place  of  Tell,— 
Of  him  idio  fought  nobly 

His  oountry  to  save  : 
A  strain  for  the  hero  ! 

A  song  for  the  brave  ! 

Oh,  sing  of  the  true  hearts, 

The  gallant,  the  free, 
Who  perieh'd  in  battle, 

But  won  Liberty. 
Oh,  theirs  be  the  honour, 

The  nobly  eam'd  &me. 
Whose  deeds  have  ennobled 

The  Patriot's  name. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  TRUE. 

A  BALLAD. 

The  Beautifal  and  True,  dear  love. 

The  Beautifhl  and  Tme, 
Oft  they  meet  to  part,  but  yet 

They  never  say.  Adieu  1 
The  stars,  how  gloriously  they  greet ! 

But  then,  as  mom  comes  on. 
Heaven's  pavement  to  their  glittering  feet. 

Is  eohoeless  and  lone. 
Brightly  they  dance  away,  but  still 

Such  part^igs  yield  no  pain; 
For  ne'er  they  bid  adieu,  until 

They  've  sworn  to  meet  again, 

Dear  love. 

They've  sworn  to  meet  again  ! 

I  saw  two  birds,  like  Faith  on  wings. 
Meet  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 

0  they  could  part  like  hopeful  things. 
Nor  breathe  a  last  adieu. 

1  saw  a  warrior,  armed  for  flght, 
Quit  his  lady  fond  and  tme, 

But  their  lips  first  held  a  meelting  bright. 

And  thut  they  bade  adieu  I 
I  saw  two  ships  part  company. 

O'er  the  ocean's  sparkling  foam, 
And  the  ''Outward  Bouhd"  sang  a  song  of  glee. 

And  the  "  Homeward,"  a  song  of  home. 

Dear  love. 

And  the  "  Homeward,"  a  song  of  home  ! 

O  Minnie,  thy  words  may  breathe, ''Farewell !" 

But  thy  voice  hath  a  binding  thrill. 
Whose  latest  sound  shall  wreathe  a  spell 

To  keep  thee  present  still. 


The  touch  of  thy  hand  when  kind  and  fond. 

And  thy  smile,  and  thy  waving  hair, 
And  thy  soft  deep  eyes,  with  their  hopes  beyond 

The  gloom  of  each  passing  care. 
Shall  haunt  me  still,  and  when  thou  art  gone 

I  will  live  in  a  dream  of  thee. 
And  with  thee  will  rove  when  the  night  comes  on, 

Throogh  the  grove  to  our  trysting  tree. 

Dear  love. 

Through  the  grove  to  our  trysting  tree. 


Bankt  o/tke  Skmr, 


J.B. 


PART  II. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 

PROSPECTIVE  JUBILEE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 

THE  MERSEY. 

"  Wm  it  a  rUon  or  a  waldng  dntaa  ?**— Kxats. 

While  stretched  beside  broad  Mersey's  stream 

One  sunny  winter's  day. 

When  January's  genial  beam 

Looked  like  the  shade  of  May, 

I  mused  myself  into  a  dream ; 

But  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Suffice  it  not  to  say. 

But  sounds  as  various  as  the  leap 
Of  myriad-life  in  summer  woods. 
And  hues  as  manifold  and  deep 
As  colour  autumn's  solitudes. 
Seemed  to  sntround  my  ear  and  eye. 
And  clothe  the  naked  Cheshire  side 
With  more  than  Thames'  fertility ! 
And  those  low  swamps  that  now  divide 
The  dock-banked  Mersey  fri>m  the  Dee, 
(Perchance  uniting  them  before 
Man's  daring  hand  walled  out  the  sea,) 
The  yellow  hue  of  harvest  wore. 
And  in  its  ridged  abundance  waved 
Among  farm-yards  and  cottages. 
Fruit  trees  that  had  not  vunly  craved 
Help  to  sustain  their  bending  load. 
Were  propped  in  most  prolific  ease 
Before  each  labourer's  abode. 
And  mingled  sounds  of  lowing  kine 
And  laughing  childhood  rose  above 
Snch  notes  and  hummings  as  combine. 
In  lowlier  hymns,  to  peace  and  love. 
While  on  the  noble  river's  breast 
There  was  a  press  of  pleasure  boats. 
And  on  its  bank,  all  gaily  dressed, 
A  joyous  crowd, — such  as  denotes 
A  more  than  common  holiday  I 
I  joined,  methought,  the  happy  throng 
That  seemed  in  such  delight  to  stray 
With  fruitful  Nature,  as  if  wrong 
And  homeless  want  had  passed  away — 
Now  laughing  at  the  graceful  freaks 
Of  childhood,  gamboIUng  on  the  grass. 
Admiring,  now,  the  rosy  cheeks 
Of  bright-eyed  maidens  as  they  pass,| 
Until  my  heart,  its  load  of  care 
Thrown  ofi*,  became  as  light  as  air  ! 

At  length  arose  a  strong  desire 

To  know  the  cause  of  all  this  joy|: 

While  hesitating  to  inquire. 

An  old  man  (with  a  little  boy 

Who  begged,  not  vainly,  his  grandsire 

To  let  him  join  the  revelry 

Of  laughing  groups)  acoosted  me. 

"  I  did,"  he  said, "in  my  hot  youth. 

My  utmost  to  prevent  tiiis  scene ; 

3ut  struggling  'gainst  the  tide  of  troth 

A  waste  of  strength  has  ever  been  1 

'Tis  strange,  but  'twas  a  common  creed 

With  those  who  loved  the  Church  and  State, 

That  fruitless  rain  would  succeed. 

And  England  become  desolate ; 
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Her  nnplonghed  fields  o'ex^grown  with  weeds  ; 

Her  eTery  grange  a  ruiDed  heap 

For  owls  to  hoot  in ;  and  her  deeds 

Of  matohless  prowess  on  the  deep 

Be  only  heard  in  idle  song 

To  soothe  the  ear  of  slarery. 

And  yet  how  fur  all  this  was  wrong 

How  very  few  have  lived,  like  me. 

To  witness  in  this  Jnbilee  !" 

I  listened,  more  and  more  perplext, 

Like  one  (too  late)  who  hopes  in  vain 

The  sermon  may  reveal  the  text ; 

Bat  said  at  last :  ^  Will  yon  explain 

The  nature  of  this  great  event ! 

I  &in  would  lean."    Astonishment 

Seemed  to  dilate  his  aged  eyes. 

And  make  his  reverend  brow  appear 

A  fbrrowed  field  in  autumn  guise ; 

His  lips,  meanwhile,  appeared  to  wear 

A  tortured  shape,  aa  if  surprise 

Must  have  its  leaven  of  contempt 

E'en  with  the  time-subdued  and  wise. 

Yet  he  replied :  **  Can  you  behold 

Such  celebration  as  is  here. 

Till  now  remaining  to  be  told 

That  tkii  it  Free  Trades  Fifiidh  Year:' 

L.D. 

THE  HARP  OF  MEMNON. 

[On  the  Plains  of  Thebes  then  stood,  in  ancient  times, 
a  (tatne  of  Memnon,  the  Egyptian  Apollo,  bearing  a  harp. 
At  sunrise  a  breexe  passed  tuough  its  strings,  and  called  from 
them  a  wild  Music] 

Recall  ye  how,  in  distant  dime, 

The  silent  Harp  that  Memnon  bore — 
When  through  its  strings  at  dawning  time. 

Airs  from  the  sun's-rise  rushed  once  more — 
Sent  streams  of  Harmony  more  deep 
Than  Music  the  star-orbits  keep  1 
I  see  within  that  sultry  land, 
'Neath  clustering  dates,  an  Arab  band, 
Young  mother  and  her  child  are  there, 
'Mid  stem  sons  of  that  burning  air. 
Stlenoe  is  keeping  watch^ — no  sound 
Hovereth  the  unmeasured  waste  around. 
Save  the  small  bell  the  camel  wears 
Tmkleth,  as  up  from  sleep  he  rears. 
Upon  the  farthest  circling  line, 
Wh^re  seems  the  morning  first  to  shine 
Between  the  bright  sky  and  the  Earth, 
As  from  the  heists  of  each  its  birth. 
Arises  a  resplendent  form :  * 

No  earthly  passion's  touch  may  warm 
That  brow  serene,— that  glorious  hce 
May  sully  with  its  lightest  trace. 
He  looks  upon  the  sSent  plain. 
As  that  were  safe  beneath  his  reign ; 
Yet  catching  from  its  sons  of  fire 
No  restless  aim,  no  fierce  desire. 
The  earthly  image  of  the  Sun, 
Who  through  the  calm  skies  speedeth  on, 
Shedding  all  splendour, — but  who  takes 
Impress  from  nought  he  glorious  makes. 

Resteth  a  lyre  in  those  still  hands ; 
But  whence  the  impulse  that  eommands 
From  those  hushed  strings  the  descant  high 
Should  to  their  master's  look  reply ! 
No  mortal  hand  from,  those  strong  chords 
May  rouse  a  speech  more  sweet  than  words ;— * 
No  human  touch  ftt>m  them  may  pour 
Music  that  nnto  Heaven  should  soar. 
Only  the  breese,  vrith  its  pure  wings. 
Hay  reach  the  treasures  of  those  strings. 
And  loosen  from  their  slumber  deep. 
The  charmed  melodies  they  keep. 

Gone  is  the  hour  of  midnight  rest, 
The  faint  Moon  sinketh  in  the  west. 
And,  making  bright  the  horizon  dun, 
Upsoar  thy  mighty  rays — thou  Sun  L 


The  Sun's  beams  dart  aeroes  the  plahi ; 

Hark  !  whence  may  eome  that  answering  strain  ! 

Far  as  the  horison  ciroleth  round 

Extend  those  mighty  waves  of  sound — 

Joyous  as  though  the  sun-ljght  tuned 

To  song,  vrithin  their  music  burned ; 

Wild — ^as  if  ether-bom  they  seem ; 

Changeftil — as  melodies  we  dream ; 

Yet  deep— as  if  the  notes  vrere  sung 

By  watching  Power  o'er  Earth  that  hung. 

Are  they  from  chorus  round  lus  Throne ! 

When  has  such  lay  on  Earth  been  known ! 

Come  they  from  chambers  of  the  Night, 

To  greet  his  step  who  vrakens  Light  f 

^e  Babe  within  its  sleep  has  smiled 
As  o'er  it  streams  that  influence  mild ; 
Nay,  springs  it  up,  with  look  of  love 
As  mounts  that  harmony  above. 
'Twere  dangerous  then  should  Cairo's  Lord 
Claim  tribute  ttom  those  chieftains'  sword ; 
Yet  were  there  peril  round  his  throne. 
Resistless  aid  from  them  were  knovm. 
But  now  that  small  band  mingled  there. 
Are  kneeling  towards  the  Sun  in  prayer^ 
And  hail  the  sign  they  deem  is  given 
From  that  bright  vratcher  of  their  Heaven. 
O  Haip  of  Memnon  I  'tis  from  thee 
Those  glorious  harmonies  may  be  I 
Though  feeble  prototype,  thy  Lord, 
Of  Him  through  Egypt's  land  adored, 
Yet  influences  on  Him  that  wait 
An  hour  of  life  for  thee  create ; — 
Enough  of  sympathy  muntains 

Between  ye^— tiiat  this  desert  ground 
Li  vocal  with  responsive  strains 

Through  Him,  tkou  shedd'st  around. 
The  dream  is  past,— from  childhood's  hour, 
O'er  me  the  tale  holds  charmed  power, 
And  ever  hath  its  emblem  shown 
Power  vraked  by  sympathy  alone. 

E.  H. 


PART  III. 
POETRY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS.' 

THE  BUSH  OF  SOUTHERNWOOD. 

BT  CALDXB  CAXPBBLL. 

Sunny  is  life's  path  at  first. 

When  the  fiowers  Romance  hath  nurs't 

With  Hope's  early  dews. 
Cluster  round  us,  thick  and  fiiir. 
Shedding  fragrance  on  the  air 

From  a  hundred  hues : 
Dearer,  then,  to  me,  than  all 
The  brightest  gems  in  Flora's  hall, 

In  my  IkthePs  humble  garden 

Was  one  Bush  of  Southernwood ! 

But  no  sooner  doth  life's  track 
Leave  youth's  glowing  shores  for  black 

And  bitter  manhood's  sea, 
Than  earth  tumeth  dark  and  bare ; — 
So  with  me  it  led  to  where 

Few  sunny  things  there  be  ; 
Yet  still,  with  mem'ry's  eye>  I  view'd — 
Dearer  for  its  solitude— 

In  that  northern  Scottish  garden 

One  dear  Bush  of  Southernwood* 

Now,  when  downwards  bends  life's  road — 
I  too  bending  'neath  the  load 

Age  and  sorrow  lend — 
Stormy  gloom  that  path  besets  ; 
And  for  Hope's  gay  coronets, 

Thoms  vrith  sad  thoughts  blend  ; 
While  I  know  that,  distant  far. 
New  hearts,  new  hands,  new  faees  are. 

In  my  dead  old  father's  garden 

Near  that  Bush  of  Southernwood. 
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Oh,  how  oft  will  fiuley  flee 
To  those  merry  ^ftys,  when  we 

In  that  girden  pUy'd  1 
Then  my  sisterg  tw«in  were  th«r»*- 
''Dimpled  dieek,"  and  ''golden  hair/'— 

Tianghing  lips  that  made 
Merriment,  when'er  they  smiled  t~* 
Happy  was  I,  as  a  ehild. 

In  Ardersier's  dear  garden 

With  its  Bosh  of  Sonthemwood  I 

Brothers^  too,  would  sometimes  eome 
To  fill  oar  little  sitting-room 

With  loud  jest  and  glee  ; 
Kinsmen  flocldng  from  all  parts. 
With  clasping  hands  and  boonding  hearts, 

There  woold  gathered  be ; 
For  they  loved  to  fare  a-field, 
Where  the  blithesome  reapers  wield 

Their  sickles  near  that  garden, 

And  its  "Bnah  of  Sonthemwood. 

While  we  soamper'd  o'er  the  braes. 
Where  the  sheep— tamed  ont  to  graze 

In  the  Antnmn  mom-— 
Shone  like  snow,  we'd  panse  to  pick 
Wild  flowers,  berries  black  and  thick. 

Spite  of  gorse  and  thom ; 
And  retnming,  red  of  lip. 
Freighted  well  with  haw  and  hip, 

Sought  the  geen  trees  in  the  garden, 

Ronnd  that  Bosh  of  Soathemweod. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  seaward  track 
Tempted  ns — ^thongh  fut  the  r^k 

Scudded  oyerhead — 
To  search  the  shore  ibr  weeds  and  shells, 
Or  loiter  'midst  the  heather-bells. 

Scaring  from  moss-beds 
Panting  hares  that,  throngh  the  night, 
Pilfer'd  salads,  fiesh  and  white. 

From  that  fruitful  Scottish  garden. 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Often,  too,  with  reckless  glee, 
Crarments  kilted  to  the  knee, 

'Mid  the  waye-wet  sands- 
Shoes  and  stockings  cast  aside, 
Waded  we,  none  nigh  to  chide — 

Gathering  with  glad  hands 
Ck>ckles,  lurking  'neath  green  weed, 
Muscles,  'mid  the  rocks  tb&i  breed, 

Far  from  that  humble  garden, 

And  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Happy,  happy  days  of  youth, 
When  there  was  no  dark  untratfa. 

Sorrow,  sin,  nor  shame  ! 
When  my  gentle  mother's  look 
Was  to  me  a  loyeflil  book, 

Where  I  read  no  blame ; 
And  my  eldest  sister's  smile 
Lured  me  homeward  many  a  mile. 

To  our  father's  simple  garden, 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Oh !  the  dear  flowers  of  that  place ! 
Now  I  see  them  flll  the  space 

Which  they  fllled  of  yore ; 
Honeysuckles,  here  and  there, 
Sweetbriar,  wallflower,  erery  where, 

Mignonette,  rich  store. 
Columbine  of  every  hue. 
Orange  turk's-cap,  monk's-hood  blue— * 

All  in  my  father's  garden, 

Next  that  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Primroses  by  ranks  and  rows. 
Marigold,  a  flower  that  grows 

Freely,  where  you  will ; 
Beds  of  healthftd  chamomile, 
Hyssop,  mint,  and  myrrh,  that  wile 

Bees  with  natural  skill ; 


Gostmary,  and  leaes  many, 
Peonies,  and,  dear  as  any 
In,  ah!  that  old  Manse-gaiden, 

That  one  Bosh  of  Sonthemwood. 

Shall  I  nerer  wander  more 
Where  I  sowed  such  ample  store 

Of  those  simple  flowers! 
Shall  the  rich  laburnums  shed 
Grolden  bunches  on  my  head, 

'Mid  those  hawthorn  bowers  t 
Shall  the  lilacs  give  their  bloom 
And  their  gentle  soft  perfime 

To  the  walks  of  that  old  garden, 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Stranger  masters  now  are  there ; 
New  halls,  new  walls,  new  hedges  fair, 

Near  that  parsonage  : — 
Father,  mother,  sister,  brothers, — 
Graves  for  them,  and  for  dear  others. 

Rise  upon  the  page 
Of  certainty : — ^and  now  'twould  be 
A  task  as  sore  as  death  to  me 

To  visit  that  loved  garden. 

And  its  Bush  of  Southernwood! 

LINES 

ON   THB  DBATH    OF    THOMAS  CAMPBELL,    AUTHOR   OF   THE 
"PLEASUKES  Of  HOPE,"  AND '^ GEaTRITDE  OF  WYOMING.*' 

BT  JOHN  WALKER  ORD. 

"  And  Campbollli  epitaph  ibaD  In, 
Sparta  poisessed  no  worthier  son  than  be.** 

Bard  and  Minor  Poems. 

Another  light  hath  &ded  from  the  sky. 
Another  flower  hath  Tanish'd  from  the  eaxth  } 

Hot  tear-drops  flll  each  sympathizing  eye 
For  him,  the  pearl  of  genius,  wit,  and  worth. 

Ten  years,  ten  weary  years  have  glided  o'er 

Wben  first  this  faithful  hand  rehears'd  his  praise. 

Since  then  the  Bard  of  Ettrick  is  no  more, 
Sweet  Coleridge,  Southey,  circled  with  his  bays  :— 

And  Campbell ! — ^from  the  blue  hills  of  Argyle 
Each  forest  and  deep  glen,  and  misty  Tale, 

From  every  mountain,  continent,  and  isle 
Shall  ring  the  loud  lament,  the  bitter  wail. 

How  large  that  soul  1  how  noble  was  the  man  ! 

What  glorious  visions  kindled  in  his  brain  : 
Like  sunlit  waves  each  beauteous  image  ran. 

Bright,  rainbow-hued  as  drops  of  April  rain. 

^  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 
He  stolk'd,  or  sported,  merry  or  sedate. 

Now  as  a  Fairy's  song  he  ehann'd  the  ear, 
Now  as  a  Titan  was  he  fleroe  and  great. 

O,  how  divinely  tripp'd  the  joyous  hours, 
Those  festive  moments,  that  harmonious  glee. 

What  Protean  colours  gleamed  through  Fancy's  bowei^j 
What  heavenly  hues  adom'd  Philosophy ! 

I  see  him  now  !  the  orb'd  majestic  head. 
The  polish'd  brow,  the  Phidian  nose,  bine  eyes, 

The  Patriot-look,  the  ever-playing  smiles. 
The  thoughts  inspir'd,  and  language  of  the  skies. 

Yea,  proud  was  I  to  worship  at  thy  feet, 

Gamaliel,  Poet-fither,  Fancy's  guide  ; 
A  critic  thou,  enthron'd  on  highest  seat 

A  Poet  placed  by  Shakspere's,  Milton's  side. 

In  prose,  or  honey'd  verse  alike  a  king, 
Renown'd  in  Grecian,  as  in  Boman  glory, 

Thou  eagle-like  couldst  soar,  or  lark-like  sing. 
Now  crown'd  immortally  in  British  story. 

He  is  not  dead  I  O,  say  he  is  not  dead  ! 

"  Fair  Wyoming"  records  to  endless  time 
The  Poet's  fame,  and  binds  his  laurel'd  head  ; 

*^  By  Susquehaaah's  shore"  he  stunds  snUime* 
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He  is  not  dead  I  tlie  Paradise  of  Hope 

Blooms  with  Yictorions  garland^  heayenly  flowers^ 
With  fVesh  delight  shall  ftitnre  poets  ope 

Each  page  inspired  among  the  summer  bowers. 

He  is  not  dead  I  old  England's  Mariners 
Shall  own  the  heart-quake,  and  the  shouts  of  war — 

Red  Linden  quiver  to  his  martial  airs, 
Nile,  Copenhagen,  tremble  firom  a&r  ! 

He  is  not  dead  I  whilst  Poland  is  alire — 
And  Poland's  heart  still  leaps  to  Liberty — 

In  Poland's  blood-stained  annals  he  shall  lire 
A  meteor-light  in  Freedom's  cloudless  sky. 

He  is  not  dead  1  whilst  Scotland's  mountains  stand, 
Loch  Awe,  Loch  Katrine  glow  with  bnmish'd  gold. 

His  name  shall  hoTer  star-like  o'er  the  land, 
Link'd  with  her  Bums, — ^her  proudest  sons  of  old  ! 

Her  woodlands  shall  hiraent  him, — ^the  deep  grore 
Is  musical  with  songs  of  lyre  and  lute, 

All  her  broad  forests  murmur  notes  of  lote, 
At  his  xioh  Toioe  the  nightingale  is  mute. 

Her  streams  hear  ^  music  sweeter  than  their  own," 
Stars  in  their  spheres  a  melody  more  sweet — 

Angels  might  listen  to  each  heayenly  tone 
And  earthly  lorers  holier  raptures  greet. 

And  when  he  died,  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
They  who  derided  or  had  soorn'd  his  lot, 

Clasp'd  round  his  corpse,  who  had  reftis'd  his  hand, 
And  crowded  to  that  consecrated  spot. 

Immortal  ever  I  more  Immortal  yet. 
When  Koeclusko's  dust  was  miz'd  with  thine  : 

0,  proudly  would  the  poet's  heart  have  beat 
In  foretaste  of  a  union  so  diyine  ! 

Farewell  tnae  poet — most  belored  friend — 
Accept  this  earthly  offering  in  the  skies. 

To  the  bright  mansions  let  t^  tribute  wend 
With  heart- wrung  tears,  and  agonizing  sighs. 

OaUy  nm  Farm,  Cleveland,  1844. 

CAMPBELL'S  FUNERAL. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  POET's  CORNER,  WESTMINSTER, 
JULY  4,  1844.      BT  A  LADT. 

From  east  and  south  the  ripen'd  noonday  sun 
On  each  carr'd  stone  and  aisle  doth  quaintly  lie — 

All  tints  firom  out  the  casement  blend  in  one 
Broad  sanguine  dye. 

Behind,  before,  aboTo,  about,  around, 

On  priest,  on  poet,  on  the  funeral  pall. 
On  tomb,  on  altar,  on  the  hallow'd  ground, 

This  type  of  Faith  doth  faU. 

Like  as  it  hung  aboTe  the  mortal  fight 

Of  Naseby,  or  Dunbar ;  or  shone  upon 
That  field  of  Poland,  where  the  cause  of  Right 

Made  it  a  second  Marathon. 

Shrining  this  Poet,  who  by  tongue  and  pen 
Laughed  at  the  little  hour  of  tyrant  laws ; 

Who  pleaded  for  oppress'd  and  noble  men. 
Great  Kosciusko's  cause. 

Hark !  they  come  onward  with  firm  even  tread,' 
like  men  who  know  the  hallow'd  dust  they  bear ; 

Some  few  redeeming  tears  perchance  are  died. 
But  those  not  of  despair. 

For  not  the  tree  is  blasted,  but  the  leaf 
Has  sear'd  and  fallen  in  its  winter  time  : 

The  fruit  is  gamer'd,  and  the  drooping  sheaf 
Has  shed  its  golden  prime. 

The  dust  around  is  sentient,  and  the  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirits  of  the  braye, 

Who  hover  o'er  the  bier  with  gentle  care. 
And  guard  the  narrow  grave. 

The  drooping  watcher  in  his  fency  sees. 
Not  tho  dark  grave,  but  thou,  sweet  Wyoming, 

With  moflsied  hillocks,  and  o'erarehing  trees 
In  Susquehana  bendbig. 


The  kneeling  chieftain  sees  on  Warsaw's  plain 

Thy  real  grave  by  Kosciusko's  side, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  sacred  banner  of  the  slain 

In  pomp  and  waarriof  pride. 

The  prayers  of  men  and  angels  are  as  one 
As  on  thy  corse,  with  reverend  hand,  they  strew 

The  sacred  dust  of  Poland's  noblest  son,  \ 

Mingling  the  Brave  and  True. 

Instead  of  anthem  or  lamenting  dirge 
^  Ye  Mariners  of  England  "  steals  along, 

Whilst  to  the  Fancy's  ear  the  ocean's  surge 
Makes  musical  the  song. 

The  good  achiev'd  on  earth  by  one  so  Just 
Fails  on  the  heart  like  prayer  in  this  sad  hour, 

Teaching  that  Truth  springs  upwards  from  our  dost — 
That  mind  is  real  power. 

Whilst  Britons  hold  dominion  of  the  sea, 
Whibt  they  deserve  the  glory  of  their  fkme, 

One  word  shall  nerve  the  wesik  and  prompt  the  fi«e-^ 
'Tis  Campbell's  name  I 

A  MOTHER'S  WAIL  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

BT  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

Oh  I  gentle  moonlight,  rest  upon  our  fields— 

Oh  !  peacefU  moonlight !  leave  to  light  our  shields, 

That  all  too  long  have  boldly  braved  the  sun  ; 
Oh  I  soft  nocturnal  sky,  oh  !  starry  sky 
Weep  thy  sweet  tears  where  our  slain  warriors  lie — 

Their  gallant  race  is  run  I 

Oh  I  black  and  dismal  grove,  oh  I  sombre  grove, 
Where  buried  lie  the  cUldren  of  my  love. 

With  songs  of  gleeful  birds  no  longer  ring ; 
Let  wild  and  waiBng  strains  fall  on  the  ear — 
A  mother's  dirge  for  all  her  heart  held  dear 

From  thy  dim  alleys  spring  1 

Oh,  sunny  summer's  heat,  oh !  new-come  heat, 
Thou  hast  returned  and  with  thee  peace,  whose  seat 

So  long  had  war  usurped  ;  thou  brings't  my  frame 
Nor  warmth,  nor  strength,  nor  hope  ;  fbridi  I  ftt>m  life 
My  two  brave  boys  have  passed,  'mid  cmel  strife, 

And  they  my  spirit  claim  ! 


PART  IV. 
MISCELLAl^EOUS. 

ADDRESS  TO  SOME  BEAUTIFUL  SEA-SHELLS 
LEFT  BY  THE  TIDE. 

I. 

Hail !  bright  shells  of  an  ocean  home  I 
Freshly  borne  through  light  and  foan : 
Hail  1  to  your  sea-tone,  wild  and  free, 
As  music,  fairy  strains  should  be. 
Your  wave-worn  crust,  and  purple  curl 
Rival  the  ruby,  and  vie  with  the  pearl. 
There's  lustre  in  each  conch-curved  aisle. 
As  rich  as  the  light  of  beauty's  smile ; 
And  wonders  ye  are,  come  how  ye  may, 
In  the  breaker's  whirl,  or  the  wavelet's  spray. 

II. 

Are  ye  the  homes  where  the  nereid  dwells, 

Or  have  tritons  sported  in  your  cells  t 

Say,  were  ye  washed  from  the  merman's  halls. 

Crystal  grots,  or  coral  walls! 

Have  ye  been  where  the  grampus  rolled, 

Or  icebergs  shone  like  burning  gold  f 

Sprung  ye  from  enchanted  oaves, 

Fathoms  below  the  noisy  waves ; 

Or  kept  ye  waioh  in  the  sunless  deep. 

Where  the  wreck'd  ones  slept  their  lasting  sleep  f 

in. 

No  matter  the  office  ye've  held,  or  where — 
Heaven  formed  you,  and  pronounced  you  hir  I 
Had  ye  moved  with  the  jewel  or  gem. 
What  brighter  had  bees  your  gleam  through  them ! 
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And  the  mellow  tread  of  sea-n jmphs'  feet, 
Were  yaia  to  make  your  song  more  sweet. 
Beautiful  shells  I  of  the  dark  blue  wave, 
Floating  o'er  shingles,  or  flushing  in  cave; 
Ye^re  the  fairest  in  form,  and  the  purest  in  tone^ 
That  Neptune  may  boast  of,  or  ocean  may  own. 

H.  Bo  B* 

THE  STAR  AND  THE  ANGEL. 

I  mused  upon  the  silent  stars. 
One  eve,  when  glory  out  was  welling 

From  all  the  founts  of  light,  and  long'd 
In  one  fair  orb  to  fix  my  dwelling. 

A  modest  star,  not  wildly  bright. 

In  its  own  calm  blue  field  alone; 
For  quiet,  holy,  happy  thought. 

An  Eden  of  the  stars  it  shone. 

Its  ray,  a  beam  of  holy  love. 

Was  imaged  in  the  fount  within 
Of  feeling — to  its  own  bright  source, 

In  deep  serenity,  akin. 

To  that  fair  orb  my  soul  was  knit 

By  sympathy's  mysterious  spell, 
And  long'd  to  pass  the  gates  of  life. 

O'er  all  to  roam,  but  there  to  dwell. 

I  mused  upon  its  distance  vast. 

Its  peopled  planets,  glorious  sky. 
The  myriad  life  its  radiance  warm'd. 

Its  origin  and  destiny. 

A  sudden  shade  obscured  its  ray, 

A  form  of  dread  yet  lovely  might 
Before  my  eyes,  colossal  stood. 

And  dimm'd,  not  veil'd,  the  trembling  light. 

And  thus  he  spoke  in  monmftil  tones  : — 
^  Thy  eyes  have  drunk  the  glorious  beam 

That  left,  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Of  light  an  oveiflowing  stream. 

^^I  was  the  angel  of  that  star. 
With  twice  ten  planets  round  it  roll'd, 

A  system  fair  as  ever  fiamed 
'Mid  night's  unnumber'd  spheres  of  gold. 

"  A  million  years  its  stately  march 
Through  the  wide  infinite  it  kept ; 

Around  Sie  central  depths  of  space. 
With  all  the  host  of  heaven  it  swept. 

"  Its  planets  teem'd  with  myriad  life. 

Whose  beings,  generations.  Time 
Had  oft  renew'd  as  oft  decay'd. 

While  sped  the  star  its  course  sublime. 

**  Its  cycle  round  the  centre  past, — 
'Twas  girt  with  bright  consuming  fiame — 

Vanish'd,  nor  left  within  the  sky 
A  relic  of  its  wondrous  tnme. 

**  And  still  a  thousand  years  shall  wing 

Their  fiight  before  the  latest  ray 
That  left  its  orb,  a  parting  smile. 

On  earth  at  midnight  hour  shall  play. 

^  Upon  its  orbit's  utmost  verge. 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  when  I 
Beheld  thy  system's  earliest  light, 

And  hail'd  its  giant  infancy. 

^  But,  since  its  angel's  choral  note 
First  swell'd  the  universal  hymn. 

Strange  things  have  marr'd  his  melody, 
And  scared  the  void  with  aspects  dim. 

*^  Thy  earthly  orb,  six  thousand  times 
Has  wheel'd  around  its  central  fire, 

Since  shudderings  ran  through  boundless  space, 
And  shrieks  from  every  angel  choir. 

'^  And  twice  a  thousand  cycles  past 

Of  earthly  revolution — ^roU'd 
A  wilder  shriek,  as  though  the  knell 

Of  Time,  and  stars,  and  space,  had  toH'd." 


It  scarce  had  ceased  when  swell'd  a  note 

Of  joy,  beyond  the  loudest  tone 
That  e'er  the  universal  harp 

Has  peal'd  around  Jehovah's  throne. 

That  ecstaoy  of  joy  and  pain 

So  fill'd  the  mansions  of  the  sky. 
As  made  thy  speck  of  solar  light 

The  marvel  of  infinity. 

And  ever  since,  when  systems  fiule, 
And  star  by  star  in  darkness  dies, 

Their  angels  cleave  the  depth  of  space, 
To  scan  the  solar  mysteries. 

To  this  lone  planet  isle  they  bend 
Their  eager  wing  and  wistful  gaie; 

For  here  the  springs  of  wonder  lie, 
Here  spread  the  fields  of  long  amaie; 

And  here,  when  change  o'er  all  shall  sweep, 

Eternity  shall  still  behold 
Myself  and  brother  angels  kneel. 

Where  God  was  wrapt  in  mortal  numld. 

G.  P. 

SONNET  TO  THOMAS  CARLYLE, 

ON  READING  HIS  **  PAST  AND  PBSSENT,"  AND  **  HEIOES 


n 


AND  HEnO  W0B8HIP. 

The  beacon  sign-light  storms  and  tempest  braves, 
And,  fh>m  the  distance  high,  streams  forth  its  light 
In  scintillations  through  the  base  of  night, 
Warning  where  evil,  hid  beneath  the  waves, 
Holds  d&eftil  watch  within  her  rocky  caves. 
To  crush  the  ribs  of  ships,  and  shipmen's  might. 
And  sailors'  thrilling  hopes  of  home  to  blight, 
And  whelm  them  down  into  her  deep  sea-graves : 
So  Carlyle,  shining  o'er  the  gloomy  way^- 
The  dull,  drear  realms  of  Shamy  that  surges  o*er 
Men's  simken  hearts  and  souls  with  hoUow  roir, 
Tow'ring,  and  streaming  forth,  the  red  light  ray 
Of  thy  bold  genius  warns  of  dangen  dark. 
That  fearfully  surround  the  social  barque. 

H.  B. 

MUe  End. 

SONNET. 
THE  WIND  AND  THE  LEAF ;  on,  ELOPEMENT. 

0,  listen.  Ladies,  and  111  tell  you  brief 

A  touching  tale,  and  true  as  history. 
The  Wind  and  Leaf  held  dalliance  :— *"  Gentle  Leaf," 

Began  the  Wind, "  awake  and  fly  with  me ! 
For  thee  I  pass'd  the  beds  where  roses  are ; 

And  though  their  breasts  half-open  woo'd  ny  stsy, 
And  every  little  bud  shone  like  &  star, 

I  thought  on  thee :  Arise,  and  come  away  I 
Thy  sisters  dark  are  sleeping  in  the  dew, 

I  would  not  rouse  their  coldness  with  a  sigh. 
But  thou — the  Beantifhl,  and  I — ^the  True, 

Were  meant  for  common  passion :  Let  us  fly  !* 

The  Leaf  complied  ;  and,  ere  a  day  was  gone. 

Was  flung  away — a  thing  to  tread  upon. 

G.  M. 

SOUNDS :  A  FRAGMENT. 

«  •  .  •  •  * 

Have  you  e'er  sat  beneath  a  greenwood-tree, 
And  listened  1 

A  strange  music  floats  around, 
Sudi  as  man's  so-call'd  music  moeketh  not ; 
'TIS  not  the  stream  of  breakless  melody. 
Nor  harmony,  the  many-billow'd  tide  ; 
'Tis  a  commingling  of  all  sounds  in  one 

There 's  not  a  stir  within  Earth's  atmosphere, 
That  does  not  some  note  vibrate  to  your  ear ; 
The  cloud-high  crackling  of  the  northern  lightSy 
The  fearftil  crash  of  souUiern  hurricanes, 
Fire-mountains'  belchings,— Father  Ocean's  surge,— 
The  booming  earthquake  and  the  cannon's  xear. 
Plaudits  of  Spanish  bull-fights,  and  war-nHioopi 
Of  red  men  rushing  on  their  sleeping  fbes. 
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The  life-blood  gargling  'neftib  »  Malay  oreeee. 
The  widow  wailing  o'er  her  husband's  corse^ 
—Each  groan  of  pain,  eaoh  sob  of  agony  ; 
—Each  loud  or  stifled  sound  of  joy  and  laughter. 
The  uneonth  noiae  of  sportWe  elephants, 
The  scream  of  eastern  parrots,  and  the  twitter 
Of  pairing  chaffinches  above  your  head  ; 
Chrutmas-fires  blazing, — merry-plashing  oars, — 
Fotmtains  that  bubble  in  their  marble  cups, 
Jagg'd  pbuitain  leaves,  that  whistle  as  they  wave, 
Sweet-tinkling  bells  on  necks  of  ambling  mules  ; 
Italian  singers  in  the  theatre. 
Slim  naatch-girls  dancing  to  the  harsh  tom-tom. 
Shepherds  on  Scottish  or  Sicilian  hills  ; 
The  infknt's  crowing  and  the  lover's  kiss  ; 
—The  lowest  breath  of  each  most  tiny  thing. 
The  slightest  ripple  of  the  smoothest  brook. 
The  gentlest  rustle  of  the  lightest  leaf. 
From  pole  to  pole  : 

All  these  sounds,  dimly  heard 
(The  small  things  near  more  than  the  biggest  far. 
The  insect's  hum  stifling  the  battle's  din,) 
Make  that  World-music,  whereof  our  dull  ear 
Can  but  the  smallest  part  discern  and  follow  ; 
Yet  in  that  smallest  part,  how  many  sounds 
Seem  opposite  and  jarring,— 4istant  mills 
Droning  their  ceaseless  rounds, — a  rattling  coach, — 
Hoarse  country-loons  croaking  their  homeward  ditty  ; 
The  measured  cawing  of  some  ancient  rook, 
Aping  St.  Stephen's  midnight  prose  ; — the  shriek 
Of  some  field-mouse,  caught  in  an  adder's  fangs. 
The  stock-dove's  gasping  struggles  with  the  hawk; 
And  buzzing  wasps,  and  tapping  wood-peckers ! 
Nay,  if  you  listen  only  to  the  birds. 
You'll  find  fhr  more  that  wrangle,  than  that  sing ; 
And  even  if  yon  can  fasten  your  ear 
On  some  one  sweetest  warbler, — lo  !  how  soon 
Some  unseen  incident  breaks  off  his  song, 
—A  grub,  perhaps,  that  wriggles  in  the  bark  I 


Er#mtf. 


LATOUR  D'AUVERGNE : 


B!mTLED  PRKMIBB  OBEMADIBB  OV  FRANCE,  DURING 
THB  WAB8  OF  THB  REVOLUTION. 

The  rarest  elements  combine 

Of  airs  from  heaven,  and  lights  divine. 

To  form  the  noble  mind  ; 
Whose  god-like  aim  is  to  dispense 
The  graces  of  beneficence, 

And  succour  human  kind. 

When  Gaul's  avenging  sons  arose 
Her  fierce  invaders  to  oppose. 

With  indignation  stem ; 
Majestic  on  the  embattled  plain, 
The  lode-star  of  the  man^hall'd  train, 

Appear'd  Latonr  d'Anvergne. 

The  post  of  honour  he  assumed, 
Wherever  death,  with  horror  plumed, 

In  conflict  shook  his  dart ; 
The  champion  urged  his  onward  course. 
Himself  a  tower  of  matchless  force 

To  ezecnte  his  part. 

Like  Hector*  in  defence  of  Troy, 
His  nation's  pride,  his  parents'  joy, 
He  led  the  thnnd'ring  van ; 


While  myriads  follow'd  to  contend 
For  life  and  freedom,  and  defend 
The  sacred  rights  of  man. 

But  to  accept  priority 

Of  rank,  in  office  or  degree, 

He  deign'd  not  to  consent : 
The  champion  of  the  oommon  weal. 
He  vow'd  to  prosecute  with  zeal 

This  prime  and  sole  intent. 

Retired  with  laurels  from  the  warn. 
And  markM  with  honourable  scars, 

At  home  he  sought  relief : 
But  there  the  waiUngs  of  despair, 
That  rent  with  doleful  sounds  the  air, 

Allow'd  him  respite  brief. 

He  vritnessed  on  a  wedding  mom. 
The  bridegroom,  as  a  conscript,  torn 

By  warriors,  from  his  bride  : 
**  Halt  I  fellow-soldiers :  set  him  fr«e  ; 
And  I  his  substitute  will  be  : " — 

He  said  ;  and  they  complied. 

Prei^minent  in  many  a  feat 
Of  valour,  he  endured  the  heat 

And  burden  of  the  day : 
Until,  alas  !  a  fiery  ball, 
Wing'd  like  a  meteor,  wrought  his  fall. 

Amid  the  bloody  f^y. 

His  heart  was  in  a  casket  laid. 
And  as  an  amulet  conveyed 

In  jeopardy  to  save  : 
Exulting  at  the  glorious  sight,  f 
The  host,  triumphant,  gather'd  might 

To  emulate  the  brave  I 


Brito. 


PART  V. 

SPECIMENS  OP  TRANSLATED  POETRY. 

THE  LITTLE  MAID  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

THBMAin. 

Sweet  flowers,  ye  are  welcome 

In  the  year's  golden  time ; 
Ah  I  so  late  have  ye  come, 

Soon  the  summer  will  shine. 

Say,  ray  voice  can  ye  hear, 

Ajid  my  glance  can  ye  see  ! 
Your  sweet  language  to  know. 

Oh,  who  will  teach  me  t 

Say,  whom  shall  I  choose 

As  companion  in  May  f 
To  the  bright  father-land 

Who  will  point  me  the  way  ? 

THE  ULY. 

Choose  me,  said  the  Lily,  for  with  a  white  robe 
The  hand  of  the  Mother  deck'd  me ; 

My  jewels  they  are  even  innocence  pure. 
And  thus  I  'm  related  to  thee. 

THE  VIOLET. 

Choose  me,  said  the  Violet  sweet,  a  desire 

Dwells  soft  in  my  delicate  blue ; 
Yet  grateftilly  cooling  the  warmth  of  my  cheek, 

From  above  foils  the  pure  tender  dew. 


*  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  B.  24,  introduces  Priam  extolling  Hector  as  singularly  good :  r^{«  nv  mn^mBtf  m^i  m*u  A*i^  yt 

'f  **  Aliens,  enfans  de  la  patrie,  arriv^ 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  !*^ — Hymne  det  MardeUhit, 

'*Parie,  detnande,  diaait  le  repr^aentant  en  mission  aiipres  de  Tanned  o^  servait  lAtour  d^Auvorsne  ;  tu  connaismon 
credit ;  que  me  demandes-tu  ?  Moi  ?  r^pondit  n^Iigemment  le  brave  I«tour.  Oui,  toi  meme.  Eh  oien  I  fait  moi  donner 
Una  paire  de  souliers ;  jVn  ai  qui  ne  valant  pins  rien/° 

It  seems  obvions  to  remArk,  that  the  fame  of  Latour  d^Auverene,  like  that  of  Chevalier  Ba^rard,  Sir  William  Wallace, 
Washington,  and  other  patriots  of  renown,  is  not  qualified  by  the  eircunurtanoe  of  his  maintaining  the  independence  of  his 
country  ;  but  is  solely  derived  from  the  lustre  of  his  own  uniform  disinterestedness  and  msgnanimity  iu  his  arduous  eareer. 
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THE  ROSE. 


CSiooae  me,  said  the  Rose,  for  truly  to  guard 
Thy  youth's  tender  blossom  aye  free, 

Through  modesty  holy,  without  a  regret, 
Sweet  maiden,  this  will  I  teaoh  thee. 


TRB  E08BM1BT. 


Choose  me,  said  the  Kosemary,  for  in  her  hair 
The  young  bride,  expecting,  me  binds ; 

Choose  me,  for,  in  tears,  around  the  sad  bier 
The  mourner  me  hopefiilly  winds. 


THE  UTILE  MAID. 


Oh  !  all,  friendly,  encircle 

My  young  May,  for  ye 
The  most  lovely  in  life 

Or  in  death  will  teach  me. 

"THE  SOUTHERN  WIND/' 


A.  J.  S. 


[From  the  Swedbh.] 

O  Southern  Wind,  com'st  thou  from  leafy  nooks, 

Silvering,  with  thy  sweet  breath,  the  willow  leaves, 

Turning  them  upwards  to  the  gladdened  sky  t 

Oh,  didst  thou  gently  pass  the  violet  by, 

Honouring  the  tears  die  grieves  1 

Oh,  hast  &0U,  Spirit,  beautiftil  unseen, 

Wander*d  from  valleys  green. 

Ruffling  the  starlit  brooks. 

Startling  the  lily,  till,  beneath  the  tides. 

Her  head  she  hides  I 

Oh,  pause  one  moment;  here  are  leaves  and  flowers. 

And  all  sweet  things,  to  gladden  thee  on  earth; 

Then  do  not  hasten  to  yon  gloomy  bowers, 

For  they  will  mad  thy  mirth; 

Amid  those  fir-trees,  and  their  fettering  boughs, 

Thou  wilt  as  captive  be. 

And  moan  to  the  faint  stars  thy  lonesome  vows — 

Oh,  who  will  pity  thee  % 

O  Southern  Wind  !  over  thy  wings  have  sighed. 

Young  honeysuckles,  thyme,  and  violets  rare; 

Did'st  thou  not  kiss  the  frail  things  ere  they  died. 

Vowing  their  parting  spirits  still  to  bear 

To  gentle  slumber  in  some  mossy  urn  f 

Or  did'st  thou  leave  them,  half  in  their  despair. 

Waiting  thy  spring-time  promise  of  return ! 

0  Southern  Wind  !  oh,  haste  thee  not  away 
Whither  the  desolate  ivy  yearly  climbs 
Higher  and  higher  up  the  turrejb  grey; 
In  her  defiance  of  all  years  and  climes. 
She  will  but  send  thee  sadly  on  thy  way. 
With  some  old  legend  of  her  mournful  times. 
But  if,  sweet  pilgrim,  onward  thou  must  stray. 
Oh,  murmur  through  yon  limes. 
Or  by  the  willows,  tkey  will  bend  aside 
Their  boughs,  nor  check  thy  pride. 

J.  B. 

A  SONG  FROM  AFAR. 

BT  FBBDBBICH  VON  MATTHISflON. 

When  thou  at  eventide  art  sitting 

Amidst  the  forest's  lonely  shade. 
And  see'st  there  a  shadow  flitting 

With  smiles  to  thee  across  the  glade, — 
Oh  think  the  spirit  of  thy  friend 
Hath  travelled  there  with  thine  to  blend ! 

When  moonlight  in  the  sky  is  beaming, 

And  thou  art  musing  of  thy  love. 
While  music  from  the  birds  is  streaming 

All  up  and  down  the  leafy  grove, — 
Then  when  thy  thoughts  swell  to  a  sigh. 
Believe  my  spirit  hatili  come  nigh. 

When  thou  in  dreamy  thought  art  straying 

Far  back  in  memory's  fairy  laud, 
And  feelest  breezes  round  thee  playing, 

With  Zephyr's  kiss,  on  lip  and  hand ; 
And  if  thy  taper's  flame  doth  bend, 
It  is  the  spirit  of  thy  friend. 


When  resting  in  thy  cot  at  even. 

As  many  stars  above  thee  shine. 
Thou  heareet  whisper'd  in  the  heaven 

Our  plighted  wordsr-**  For  ever  thine,"— 
Then,  in  thy  slumberings,  believe 
My  spirit  is  with  thee  tiiat  eve.  W. 

THE  TWO  AND  THE  THIRD. 
[From  fbe  Genun  of  F.  lUcKBftT.] 

Fantasy,  the  giantess,  did  sit 

On  a  hill; 
Near  beside  her  came  the  dwarf  called  Wit, 

Time  to  kill; 

A  doubtf\il  glance 

Was  east  askance 
By  Common-sense,  a  decent  man, 
Waiting  till  the  game  began. 

Fantasy  rose  half  up  in  the  sky, 

Seized  a  star ; 
Swung  it  till  the  sparks  began  to  fly 

Near  and  far ; 

Then  came  Wit, 

Pounced  on  it, 
In  his  pocket  at  a  dash 
Clapped  it,  quick  as  lightning  flash. 

Fantasy  then  with  her  hand  took  hold 

Of  a  cloud. 
And  its  vapours  round  her  shoulders  rolled 

For  a  shroud  ; 

Wit  doth  go. 

Hides  below. 
Twists  a  comer  all  awry. 
Laughs  outright  and  wipes  his  eye. 
Fantasy  with  thundering  voice  doth  shont; 

Wit  is  dumb  ; 
Then  she  stops  ;  the  dwarf  then  whistles  oot, 

And  doth  hum  : — 
Common  sense 
Hurries  thence. 

And  says  he.  This  won't  suit  me,— 

It's  going  to  end  in  Poetry.  W. 

SONG  OF  BERANGER. 

ON  THE  C&iLOLB  OV  A  BABB. 

'*  Voyez,  amis,  oette  barqfue  legtm. 
Qui  de  la  vie  enaie  encore  les  flots,**  &c 

See,  Friend,  this  little  bark,  it  scarcely  dares 

To  try  the  untravers'd  waves  of  life's  wide  sea ; 
Frail  is  the  passenger,  methlnks,  it  bears  ; 

Come  let  us  guide  it  in  its  first  assay. 
Mark  how  the  waves  around  it  daeh  and  foam ! 

Mark,  from  the  shore  they  bear  it  light  along ; 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home^ 

Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

Already  blows  the  breeze  of  Destiny, 

Already  Hope  has  sped  the  swelling  sail. 
Bright  are  the  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  sky. 

And  calm  the  sea,  unruffled  by  the  gale. 
Fly  far  away,  ye  birds  of  evil  doom  ! 

All  in  this  boat  to  Love  and  Joy  belong ! 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 

Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

The  Loves  hang  wreaths  of  flowers  in  joyftdness 

Around  the  mast,  and  ply  their  busy  hands ; 
To  the  chaste  Sisters  we  our  vows  address ; 

And,  at  the  helm,  see,  gentle  Friendship  stands. 
Bacchus  himself,  with  all  his  train,  is  come. 

And  sportive  Pleasure  hastes  to  join  the  throng ; 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 

Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

And  see  !  while  thus  we  speed  our  voyage  on. 
Thus  Fortune  comes  and  blesses  Virtue  mild, 

And  prays  that  all  the  good  that  she  has  done 
May  be  repaid  upon  this  gentle  child. 

Sure,  then,  from  this,  that,  whereeoe'er  we  roan. 
Just  heaven  will  guard  our  favoured  boat  from  vrrosg; 

Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 

Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyou.«  song. 

£.  Bivt 
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NEW  NOVELa 
tp  the  dsmoiis  of  splaan  «ad  ennui  ue  not  ezordBod 
from  eyerj  seadde  and  rammer  faaont  in  Gieat  Britain, 
it  will  not  be  the  fknlt  of  Mr.  Newby.  His  steam  fko- 
toiy  Mems  flt,  of  itself,  to  supply  the  yoracions  demand 
of  the  pablio.  Where  the  prodnetion  is  so  exuberant, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  quality  of  the  article 
should,  in  cTery  insfcanee,  be  first-rate.  Of  the  eighteen 
Tolnmes  before  us,  we  shall  giro  the  first  place  to— 

The  Mytkrious  Man:  a  Notd,  By  the  Author  of 
^  Ben  Bradflhawe  ;  The  Man  without  a  Head." 
Three  volumes,  post  octaro. 

Let  not  the  unromantic  reader  be  dismayed  by  the 
title.  Instead  of  a  romance  of  the  Udolpho  school,  as 
the  title  would  indicate,  the  Mygterhus  Man  is  a  very 
derer  broad  farce,  which,  with  the  help  of  some  homely 
tngio  scenes,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Warren  or 
Dickens,  fills  up  the  allotted  space  with  really  good  and 
Taried  entertainment.  The  hero,  the  Mysterious  man, 
a  poor  Irish  gentleman,  comes  oyer  to  London  for  the 
express  purpose  of  repairing  his  fortunes  by  marriage. 
Under  the  assumed  name  of  Count  Bundledoff,  the  real 
Terrence  0*SulliTan  commences  a  series  of  blundering 
ad?entures  which  keeps  the  reader  on  the  broad  grin. 
While  denying  his  country,  he,  at  erery  turn,  by  brogue 
and  blunder,  betrays  the  genuine  newly-imported  Irish- 
man.  Instead  of  a  cold-blooded,  calculating  fortune- 
hunter,  Terrence,  though  he  aits  down  to  atody  the  ad- 
Tertiaements  of  Tke  Tmei^  which  are  to  help  him  to  an 
eligibU  fanaU,  is  what  the  Irish  emphatically  term  a 
gay  fellow;  Aill  of  good-nature, cordiality,  and  bonhomie. 
His  blnndering  simplicity  would  often  appear  to  be  cari- 
catured, nnless  we  call  to  mind  his  countryman,  Grold- 
smith,  who,  with  equal  OYorflowing  goodness  of  heart, 
had  as  little  of  worldly  shrewdness  as  Count  Bundledoff. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  <^  poor  Noll"  falling  into 
exactly  the  same  scrape  with  the  pretty  innocent  Lucy, 
the  farmer's  daughter,  in  which  we  find  the  Count.  But 
here  is  a  scene  which  affords  a  key  to  Bnndledoff's  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  comic  scenes  of  the  book. 

The  Coont  was  a  strapping,  stalwart  fellow,  with  a 
set  of  good  features,  and  a  pleasing  air  of  good  temper 
about  them,  which  was  irresistible.  Though  his  com- 
plexion was  clear  and  florid,  his  brow  and  his  beard  were 
as  black  as  the  raven's  wing  ;  as  were  also  his  large 
bushy  whiskers :  his  foot  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  Us 
voice  as  clear  as  a  bell. 

As  he  was  alone  in  the  coffeeroom,  he  gathered  the 
newspapers  from  all  the  boxes,  and  then  began  to  glean 
their  contents.  He  seemed  to  dcTour  his  chop  and  the 
adTertisements  with  equal  avidity. 

When  his  euiiosity  and  his  appetite  were  both  satis- 
fied, he  pushed  away  the  tray— leaned  back  leisurely — 
nsed  a  quUl  out  of  a  tumbler  for  a  toothpick— toyed 
^th  the  wine-glass  which  had  been  placed  by  way  of 
hint  beside  his  pUte-~seemed,  in  reference  to  the  wine, 
to  be  balancing  accounts  between  his  palate  and  his 
pocket— and,  while  the  waiter  cleared  away,  entered 
into  the  following  colloquy  : — 

Are  there  any  vriddies  in  this  neighbourhood  1" — 
''AnyHAal,8irt"  ''Any  widdie»~beraved  famales  I 
mane.*'— «  0,  widowi,  sir."  «  That's  my  maning,  young 
inan."— «  Why,  there's  Mrs.  Mortimer,  the  undertaker's 
widow,  and  Mrs,  Chipp,  the  cabinetmaker's  widow— 
aid—*'   <<  But  don't  you  find  some  in  the  newspapers 


now !"— ^"  Find  widows  in  the  newspapers  1'*  **  Yes, 
eligible  famal^  you  know."— ^"  'Pon  my  life,  sir,  I  don't 
know  any  legible  females."  '^  ^^f  t^em  that  adver^ 
tise  for  husbands,  you  know." — **  O  yes,  sir — yes,  I  un- 
derstand now  ;  yes,  you  often  see  them  headed  '  Matri- 
mony,' second  column,  first  page,  sir."  **  And  do  they 
ever  answer  now!" — ''What,  answer  the  advertise- 
ments, sir  t"  "  No,  no  ;  answer  in  pint  of  being  good, 
dacent,  happy  matches  !" — "  Why,  reidly  sir,  that's 
more  than  I  can  say.  I  never  heard  of  more  ^than  one 
match  made  up  in  that  way,  sjid  that  was  by  a  coun- 
tryman of  your'n,  sir."  "  Ay,  ay,  who  was  he  V* — ''  He 
was  a  Bil^or  O'Callaghan,  from  Tipperary,  sir."  "  Tip- 
perary  !  why  that's  in  Ireland,  you  spalpeen." — ^"  Yes, 
sir — ^yes — Ireland,  sir."  "  Then  what  the  deuce  do  you 
call  him  a  countryman  of  mine  for !" — '^  Why,  sir,  I 
thought — "  "  Thought  1  you  bog-trotting  son  of  a  potato- 
bogle,  what  business  have  you  to  think  1  By  the  big  hill 
of  Howth  1  its  a  raal  piece  of  impartinence  for  a  waiter 
at  a  tavern  to  take  upon  himself  to  think  at  all — let 
alone  thinking  abont  the  afihirs  of  ajintleman." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  offend." 

"  Oh  !  that's  another  thing  altogether.  A  dacent  apo- 
logy* ft  manly  confession,  is  like  pouring  balm  and  wine, 
or  whisky  and  buttermilk,  on  the  wounds  of  one's 
honour.  Well,  frind,  lam  better  another  time,  than  to 
be  guessing  at  a  man's  country  like  a  horse's  age,  by 
looking  him  in  the  mouth ;  lam  wisdom  firom  defait.  I'm 
a  ftirrin  count — Bundledoff  by  name.  That's  not  like  an 
Irish  name  is  it  1" 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir." 

"  Not  a  bit ;  at  laste  I  never  heard  such  a  name  in  Ire- 
land :  that  is — I  mane  when  I  visited  that  island.  I 
don't  like  the  Irish;  do  you !" 

"  Why,  really,  a — a —  I  can't  pretend  to  say  that  I 
either  like  or  dislike," 

"  Ah,  well  then,  the  laste  said  is  when  you  say  no- 
thing. I  know  the  folks  here  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  London,  can't  bear  the  Irish  ;  there's  a  preji- 
dice,  young  man,  as  Soliman  says  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him.  But  it  don't 
signify  ;  I  don't  like  the  Irish  meself. " 

The  waiter  eyed  the  Count  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  but  as  that  mysterious  gentleman  was  lost  in  a 
deep  reverie,  he  saw  nothing  of  the  man's  demeanour. 
How  long  the  waiter  might  have  gazed  at  the  Count,  or 
the  Count  have  gazed  out  of  the  window,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  had  they  been  unintempted ;  but  such  was  not 
the  course  of  fate. 

"  Is  there  a  gentleman  by  name  Count  Bandledoff 
here  1"  said  a  secondary  waiter,  entering  the  room. 

"  That's  my  name,  young  man,  and  it's  like  I'm  the 
man  ;  only  as  I  don't  know  you,  and  yon  don't  know  me, 
I  wonder  how  yon  found  out  my  name.  But  it  seems 
people's  names,  like  their  country,  are  vnritten  on  their 
fVirhead ;  so  that  London  waiters  may  rade  the  same  like 
the  print  of  a  book.  Well,  they're  not  always  right  in 
their  guesses,  anyhow.  Will  you  be  afther  telling  me  your 
maning,  young  man,  and  not  standing  staring  as  though 
a  furrin  count  was  a  thing  fit  for  nothing  but  a  show 
booth  at  Donnybrook  fiiir  1". 

"  I  couldn't  tell  while  you  were  talking,"  said  the 
man,  somewhat  sulkily. 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  not  talking  now,  and  so  you  can 
spake  out.    What  ails  you  f ' 

"  Nothing  ails  me  as  I  know  on ;  but  here's  a  young 
woman  as  says  she  wants  one  Count  Bundledoff." 

*'  A  female  I  och  !  I  was  tould  that  good  wives  were 
as  plenty  in  London  as  blackberries  on  a  bramble  bush; 
but  that  bates  all." 

"  Am  I  to  tell  the  young  'ooman  to  come  in,"  said  the 
second  waiter,  who  was  surly  and  uncivil  as  a  second 
waiter  ought  to  be,  to  set  off  the  civility  of  his  superior; 
but  his  inquiry  was  not  to  be  answered,  for  the  Count's 
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command  was  eat  short  by  Che  entrsnce  of  the  yomig 
woman  who  wae  the  subject  of  debate. 

The  Count  immediately  recognized  his  traTellingcom- 
paniouy  she  whom  he  had  so  giJlantly  assisted  to  alight^ 
and  who  had  disappeared  during  his  reyerie  in  the  inn- 
yard.    A  sort  of  traTelling  acquaintanceship  had  been 
established  between  tiiem,  and,  as  the  Count  was  a  com- 
municatiTe  man^  his  name  and  rank  had  been  disclosed 
to  the  young  woman. 

There  were  no  pretensions  to  the  lady  about  this 
same  young  woman,  but  a  quiet,  sensible  propriety  of 
decorum,  which  was  equally  remote  from  the  yulgar  as 
from  the  genteel, — she  did  not  affect,  nor  could  she  be 
mistaken  for  a  gentlewoman ;  neitiier  could  she  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ignorant  or  uneducated  person.  ...... 

Lucy  Atherly,with  all  her  propriety  of  deportment,  was 
as  simple  and  artless  as  a  child.  She  was  a  black  eyed, 
bright  eyed,  rosy  cheeked,  red  lipped  farmer's  daughter. 
Not  a  gentleman  fkrmer,  nor  a  great  farmer,  but  a  small 
fkrmer,  far  down  among  the  rude,  rough  stone  walls,  and 
white  eye-insulting  roads,  and  bleak,  bro?ni  uninterest- 
ing hills  of  Oxfordshire 

Lucy  Atherly  had  conversed  with  the  Count  with  mo- 
desty, and  cheerfulness,  and  good  sense,  and  with  that 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart  which  was  no  less  a 
quality  of  her  chancter.  She  did  not  conceal  fh»m  him 
that  her  &ther  (it  was  her  step-father  indeed)  was  in 
depressed  and  straitened  circumstances,  and  that  she 
was  going  as  a  sort  of  humble  companion,  and  better- 
most  serrant  to  a  lady  in  Kent,  who  had  known  her 
&mily  in  better  days,  when  her  mother  was  living,  and 
her  &ther  was  a  larger  farmer  than  he  was  now; —  and 
therefore,  as  a  vast  &Tour,  would  take  her  in  a  sort  of 
amphibious  capacity,  with  less  wages  and  more  work  than 
an  ordinary  servant.  Lucy  Atherly  did  not  thus  de- 
scribe her  situation — it  emanates  from  our  truthfulness 
as  her  historian — to  her  it  was  untried  and  unknown, 
and  she  estimated  the  Kentish  lady  by  her  professions 
of  disinterested  interest  in  her  affairs. 

Lucy  Atherly,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  entered 
the  coffee-room,  at  present  very  nnlike  what  we  have 
described  her,  for  the  roses  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  rubies 
of  her  lips  were  both  fled,  and  her  bright  black  eyes 
were  swimming  with  tears, — fear  and  agitation  having 
caused  the  former  to  taAe,  and  grief  and  anxiety  having 
filled  the  latter.  She  was  too  much  agitated  to  await 
the  tardy  return  of  the  waiter,  whom  she  had  despatched 
to  the  Count,  and  fbllowed  him  into  the  room. 

The  colour  returned  with  double  violence  to  her 
fkce  and  spread  in  deepest  crimson  over  her  brow  as 
she  said  — 

'^  I'm  sure  you  will  pardon  me,  sir —  I'm  sure  you 
will  pity  me  —  and  indeed  —  indeed  I  implore  your 
pardon  and  your  pity.  I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
applied  to  you,  but  I  do  not  know  a  single  soul  in  Lon- 
don— I  do  not  indeed,  sir;  and  as  I  had  spoken  to  you  — 
oh  dear  !  oh  dear  what  thall  I  do !" 

"  But  what  in  the  world  is  the  matther  with  yon," 
eried  the  Count. 

'^  I  have  been  robbed,  sir;  robbed,  I  suppose, on  the  top 
of  the  coach — my  pocket  has  been  cut  away  —  my 
purse  and  money  —  my  pocket  book,  and  all  John's 
letters  are  gone.  Oh  dear! — oh  dear  1  what  fhcUl  I 
do— what  t^o/^  I  do!" 

The  Count  was  kept  silent  by  the  extremity  of  his 
surprise  and  indignation  ;  but  when  he  recovered  his 
breath,  he  burst  forth  in  a  most  unintelligible  flood  of 
native  eloquence  — rounding  off  his  periods  with  a  heavy 
anathema  against  ^'^e  villainous  brute  baste  who 
would  rob  a  poor  girl  of  a  rap." 

The  waiters  looked  suspicious,  and  the  slightest 
possible  vibration  of  the  eyelid  on  the  part  of  the  princi- 
pal appeared  like  an  incipient  wink.  Lucy  Atherly 
wept  bitterly. 

"  Well,  it  don't  signify  talking,"  quoth  the  Count ; 
'^  that  won't  mend  what's  past ;  but  just  let  us  see  what 
can  be  done  to  make  things  better." 

"  I'm  sure,"  sobbed  Lucy,  "  I'm  sure  I  would  not 
have  applied  to  you,  sir,  but  I  did  not  know  where  to 
seek  advice  or  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
it  improper  of  me.*' 


"  Improper !  oh  by  the  man  in  the  bukmi,  I  think  it 
the  properest  thing  that  yon  eoold  poaaibly  do ;  and 
whatever  I  can  do  to  sarve  you,  I'D  do  it  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a  sunbeam.  Bat  now,  tell  me  all  about  it.  When 
did  you  nuss  your  money!  Ok  the  blackguard! 
wouldn't  I  knock  him  into  smithereens^  If  I  had  honld 
of  him :  when  did  you  nuss  your  money,  my  <i*^»^i«*  f 

Misfortunes  never  oome  alone.  While  Lacy  was  in- 
forming the  Count  of  her  loss,  a  dishonest  *^«J*— i^  set  of 
with  her  trunk,  and  she  was  sunk  in  ntter  despair. 
Some  amusing  soenes  arise  while  the  Count  spends  some 
days  in  search  of  a  yellow  cab,  in  iriiidi  he  is  aided  b j 
the  advice  or  assistance  of  tiioee  of  hin  conntrynia 
among  the  porters,  or  in  the  Foree,  who  joyfally  reeog- 
niie  him  as  a  native  gentleman.  After  an  interval,  ia 
which  the  Count's  kindness  and  delicacy  am  finely 
brought  into  play,  he  forms  the  unhappy  desi|pi  of  es- 
corting Lucy  into  Kent,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Indy  wh» 
expected  her.  The  Count,  hearing  from  Luc j  that  thii 
lady  was  very  rich,  was  not  without  a  secret  hope,  that 
in  Miss  Serena  Latimer  he  might  find  the  eUgibUfamaU 
of  whom  he  was  in  ardent  pursuit.  The  first  look  sf 
the  vinegar  old  maid  was  sufficient  to  curdle  all  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  his  bosom,  if  this  hnd  been  poaa- 
ble.  Miss  Latimer  had  a  charming  niece,  Fanny,  whoa 
it  was  her  fi^vourite  occupation  to  torment.  "To  these 
ladies,  leaving  Lucy  in  the  hall,  the  Connt  made  hs 
way,  desirous  of  recommending  himnplf  to  tl&e  go«d 
graces  of  either,  or  both. 

**  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you.  Madam,**  said  t^ 
Count :  he  had  got  a  way  of  saying  '^  Madam**  fhll  oat, 
and  not  contracting  it  to  Ma'am.  **  The  top  of  the  more- 
ing  to  you.  Madam:  by  your  lave  111  spake  a  few  words 
to  you." 

Mrs.  Latimer,  whose  nerves  were  of  the  moet  deficale 
description,  and  who  could  never  bear  to  hear  people 
speak  much  above  a  whisper,  recoiled  in  amazemeat 
and  disgust  at  the  loud  tone  and  fiMnJH^y  address  of  iht 
Count. 

Fanny  quietly  looked  up  ttma  her  work,  suid  a  soft 
smile  pasmd  across  her  fkce  as  she  thought  of  the  way 
in  which  her  aunt  was  likely  te  regard  the  interloper. 
Indeed,  while  Mrs.  Latimer  threw  herself  back  in  the 
chair,  and  gazed  over  her  glasses,  the  experienced  eve  «f 
Miss  Latimer  could  trace  the  gathering  gloom  of  the 
tempest  on  her  brow,  which  the  Connt  was  miable  t» 
perceive. 

**  My  name's  Bundledoff,  Madam — Connt  BnadledoC 
— at  your  sarvice."  Mrs.  Latimer,  the  better  to  see  the 
stranger,  moved  a  decanter.  **  Yon  needn't  ask  me  to 
take  wine,  for  I've  been  aftker  taking ;  I  maoe,  I  never 
take  any  aftker  my  dinner.  I'm  a  Jarmin  count.  Madam.'* 

Mrs.  Latimer  slightly  inclined  her  head  to  intimate 
that  she  heard  the  speaker,  whHe  a  scmtiniziii^  ^aatc 
fh»m  under  her  contracting  brow,  intimated^  perhaps, 
that  she  heard  a  little  more  than  she  believed.  Fanor, 
too,  looked  up,  and  slightly  elevated  her  eyebrows,  whiie 
a  somewhat  incredulous  smile  played  about  her  pieUy 
mouth. 

**  I'm  oome  to  have  a  few  moments*  talk  with  yoa ; 
and  by  your  lave  I'll  be  sated." 

Mrs.  Latimer  did  manage  to  motion  him  to  a  chair. 

In  taking  it,  however,  he  chanced  to  disturb  the  me- 
ditations of  a  fat,  saucy,  snarling  female  of  the  canine 
race,  named  Juno,  who  was  slumbering  on  the  mg.  He 
did  not  put  his  own  foot,  nor  that  of  the  chair,  npon  the 
ungracious  brute  ;  he  merely  touched  its  tail ;  but,  hke 
its  mistress,  the  sweet  animal  could  not  bear  to  be  pot 
out  of  its  way;  and,  with  a  yell  of  intense  ^ite,  it  darted 
up  and  seised  the  Count's  leg. 

^Confound  the  baste!"  cried  Bundledoff;  and  with 
his  unemployed  foot  he  gave  the  creature  such  a  kid:  ai 
sent  it  flying  across  the  room. 

Mrs.  Latimer  darted  np — her  dignity  was  lost  in  a 
moment.    ''Juno!  Juno!  vyuithurtadear>"she 
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but  the  Ill-conditioned  brnte  eontinned  to  yell  as  if  its 
ribs  were  broken. 

**  What  d'ye  mean  by  it — what  d'ye  mean  by  it,  fel- 
low t "  cried  Mrs.  Latimer,  breathless  with  rage.  **  Have 
yon  no  feeling,  or  do  yon  think  the  poor  dumb  animal 
has  none!" 

"  Faith  now.  Madam,  that  I  hare  some  feeling  the 
Ewate  crater's  teeth  hare  partly  prored;  and  if  it's  a 
dnmb  animal  yon  call  it,  for  a  dumb  animal  it's  got  a 
dlvil  of  a  tottgne  as  ever  I  heard.  But  I  ask  your  par- 
don. Madam.  I  didn't  mane  to  hnrt  the  fiunale  dog, 
much  less  to  a&ont  snoh  a  respectable  &male  as  its  mis- 
tress.   I  hononr  the  sex.  Madam,  in  both  of  yon." 

This  complimentary  coupling  of  the  good  lady  and  her 
dog  -was  any  thing  bnt  gratifying  to  the  former.  There 
was,  howerer,  snch  an  air  of  imperturbable  good  hnmonr 
and  nnqnestionable  innooenoe  on  the  face  of  the  Count, 
that  she  could  not  conceiTo  it  to  be  an  intentional  insnlt ; 
and  seeing  that  she  got  no  good  by  open  Tiolence,  she 
corbed  her  temper  so  £u*  as  to  speak  caJmly,  though  the 
hidden  fire  burnt  fiercely  within. 

^  Will  you  tell  me  what  business  yon  hare  here,"  she 
said. 

^  With  all  the  pleasure  In  life,  Madam.  I  would  have 
tonld  you  ages  ago,  if  you  and  the  dog  hadn't  hindered 
me.  I'll  be  judged  by  your  swate-faced  daughter  here, 
if  I  could  get  in  a  word  edge-ways." 

The  Count  was  getting  worse  and  worse.  There  were 
two  points  in  this  speech  peculiarly  unpalatable.  Mrs. 
Latimer  could  not  bear  to  be  thought  to  look  old  enough 
to  be  Fanny's  mother,  though,  by  the  way,  had  that  lady 
been  allTe,  she  would  haye  been  considerably  the  junior 
of  Bfrs.  Latimer;  and, again,  she  was  particularly  jealous 
of  Fanny's  beauty,  to  which  the  Count  made  so  gallant 
an  allusion. 

^  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  folding  her  arms  and 
primming  her  mouth,  and  assuming  an  air  of  intense  pa- 
tience, which  is  so  provoking — "  perhaps  when  you  have 
had  your  tay  out,  I  shall  be  fayoured  with  your  commu- 
nication!" 

^  Well,  then,  compose  yourself,  my  dear  ould  lady,  and 
dont  be  in  a  passion,  because  that  never  does  any  good." 

Mrs.  Latimer  turned  pale  with  anger  at  the  words 
^  old  lady,"  even  her  little  thin  lips  becoming  white ;  but 
she  maintained  her  affected  composure,  only  regarding 
the  Count  with  a  withering  smile. 

**  I've  done  something  to  offend,"  said  the  hapless 
Count ;  *^.  bnt  as  sure  as  the  daylight  I'm  as  ignorant  of 
my  crime  as  the  babe  that's  unborn,  barring  the  kick  of 
the  dog,  which  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  my  dear  Madam,  when  a  dog's  teeth  are 
ticklini^  your  shin,  yon  don't  stop  to  think  whether  your 
toe  will  hurt  him.  I  apologise.  Madam.  I  apologise, 
Juno,  since  your  name's  Juno— which  was  one  of  the 
hathen  goddesses,  and  rud  upon  a  pacock,  as  the  Latin 
poets  say,  which  is  all  d — ^n  Ues,  begging  your  pardon, 
ladies.    Accept  my  apology,  Madam." 

**  You  have  said  quite  enough,  sir,"  quoth  Mrs.  Lati- 
mer. 

^  Perhaps  you'll  be  seated.  Madam." 

^  Thank  you,  I'd  rather  stand." 

^  Well,  bnt  I  would  not  kape  a  lady  standin  for  all  the 
universe,  and  more.    Pray  be  sated,  my  dear  Madam." 

"  Tut,  tut,  how  annoying :  couldn't  yon  have  told  your 
message  to  the  servant!"  said  the  lady. 

^  Humph!"  quoth  the  Count,  a  spark  of  indignation 
beginning  to  smoulder  in  his  bosom — '^  that's  civil,  any- 
how; but  it  don't  signify  talking.  As  aforesaid,  Madam, 
my  name's  Bundledoff.  When  I'm  at  home  I'm  in  Jar- 
miny,  and  when  I'm  not,  I'm  at  the  Cross  Kays  Inn !" 

*^  You  are  pretty  much  at  home  any  where,  I  should 
think,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer  bitterly. 

^  Well,  Madam,  thanking  you  for  the  compliment,  I 
am  pretty  much  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  which  manes  a 
countryman  of  any  place.    Town  or  country,  England  or 

Ireland,  Europe  or  Jarminy,  it's  all  one  to  Terry  O' 

Bundledoff;  but  I'm  kaping  you  from  your  wine,  Madam, 
which  is  a  tiling  ould  ladies  don't  like." 

**  Well,  sir;  and  t/yon  are  a  Grerman  count,  as  you  say 
you  are,  what  is  that  to  me  I " 


^Och!  nothing  in  life,  Madam;  only  I  wish  you  to 
know  that  I'm  a  respectable  gintleman." 

**  I  don't  know  that  it  follows  because  you  are  a  Ger- 
man count,  that  you  are  a  respectable  gentleman :  all  I 
know  of  German  counts  is,  that  they  wear  whiskers  and 
eat  sauerkraut." 

**  Sauerkraut!  what  the  d^^.  Och!  I'm  awake:  that's 
what  they  call  the  imperial  diet  of  that  country." 

**  But,  if  you  were  fifty  German  counts. ^What's  the 

matter.  Miss  Latimer!" 

This  was  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  explosion  on  the 
part  of  Fanny,  but  which  soon  subsided:  and  with  a  very 
red  fiMO  she  said — 

"Nothing,  aunt." 

'^  If  yon  cannot  behave  yourself,  Miss  Latimer,"  said 
her  aunt,  '^  yon  had  better  leave  the  room.  I  do  not  see 
any  thing  to  laugh  at." 

'^  I'm  sure  I'm  not  la — a — aughing,  aunt,"  said  Fanny, 
in  a  subdued  tone. 

**  Och !  don't  yon  snub  the  swate  crater,"  cried  the 
Count:  ''you  were  young  yourself  once,  Mrs.  Latimer, 
and  /  shan't  be  offended.  I  love  to  see  a  laugh  on  a 
pretty  face,  like  a  sunbame  on  a  pleasant  prospect." 

^  Well  now,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  rub- 
bing her  hands  viciously. 

*'  If  you  plase.  Madam.  Well,  then,  I've  made  bold 
to  call  upon  you  on  behalf  of  this  young  famale.  Miss 
Lucy  Atherly." 

''Lucy  Atherly!  oh,  has  that  important  personage 
made  her  appearance  at  last!  I  have  been  expecting 
her  these  four  or  five  days." 

"  Well,  thin,  you  see.  Madam,  the  wisest  of  us  is  dis- 
appinted  sometimes;"  and  therewith  the  Count  com- 
menced a  comprehensive  recital  of  Lucy's  misadventures, 
which  being  told  in  his  way,  and  garnished  with  a  great 
many  reflections,  execrations,  notes,  and  addenda — ^notto 
say  errata — ^presented  a  series  of  wild  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures, which  were,  to  say  the  leasts  not  a  little  im- 
probable. 

The  Count's  benevolence  was  frustrated ;  and  Lucy's 
harsh  step-father  uses  the  pretext  of  the  information 
sent  him  by  Miss  Latimer,  to  throw  the  poor  girl 
upon  the  world.  Among  the  groups  which  figure  in  this 
story,  are  the  Figginses,  the  family  of  a  wealthy  retired 
grocer,  very  aspiring,  and  very  musical,  without  making 
any  way  in  the  fashionable  world,  or  knowing  any  thing 
of  music.  Their  concerts  and  parties,  though  diverting, 
are  somewhat  overcoloured.  The  Count  had  matrimonial 
hopes  in  this  quarter ;  but  Miss  Figgins  did  not  turn  out  the 
**  eligible  &male."  The  Jenkinsons  are  another  group, 
couniry-people  and  relatives  of  the  Count,  who,  enjoy- 
ing every  comfort  and  luxury,  in  the  absence  of  any  real 
cause  of  care,  give  themselves  up  to  the  profession  of 
misery-making.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkinson  are  liable  to 
all  manner  of  imaginary  diseases ;  the  victims  of  the 
most  fantastic  apprehensions  of  coming  ills.  Among  the 
many  which  they  fancy,  we  shall  quote  a  few  of  their 
horrors,  which  ftimish  a  good  specimen  of  the  humorous 
scenes  of  the  Mysterious  Man. 

"  Good  gracious  I "  cried  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  as  they  sat 
over  their  breakfast  table,  each  occupied  with  a  news- 
paper,— "  here's  a  pretty  job !"  Mr.  Jenkinson  looked 
alarmed  : — ^'  they  are  gone  to  war  with  these  precious 
Chinese,  and  what  on  earth  will  become  of  ns ! " 

**  Why,  they  will  not  invade  England,  my|  love," 
said  he. 

"  Fiddle  !  you  are  always  thinking  about  invasions 
and  revolutions,  and  such  rubbish;  but  don't  you  see 
they  will  put  poison  in  all  the  tea,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  turn  tea-totallers,  and  drink  nothing  but 
water;  isn't  it  horrid!" 

^  1  confess,  my  dear,  I  didn't  see  it  in  that  light." 

"  Well,  bnt  Mr.  Jenkinson,  don't  you  think  the  tea  has 
had  a  very  queer  taste  lately — a  kind  of  coppery  taste  t 
Verdigris  is  not  nnlike  hyson, — they  are  boUi  green,  yoo 
know." 
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Mr.  Jenkinson  did  not  teem  to  be  deeply  impressed 
by  his  wife's  alarm,  whieh  effectually  spoiled  her  break- 
fast; bat  he  soon  begao  to  make  troubles  of  his  own.  It 
wae  remarkable,  that  though  both  were  misery-makers, 
they  did  not  generally  hit  npon  the  same  snbjeot  of  nn« 
easiness;  which  was  anfbrtunate,  as  they  loet  the  con- 
solation of  mntoal  sympathy. 

^By  JoTC  1"  exolsimed  Jenkin8on,^*if  it  is  not  enough 
to  proToke  ~-— .  Here,  my  loye,  we  most  use  our  own 
legs  in  fdtore :  no  more  horses  for  me;  no  more  flys, 
gigs,  carriages— oh,  dear  me,  no.** 

*"  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son?" 

^  Matter !  matter  enough,  I  think.  They  are  going  to 
pare  some  of  the  principal  streets  with  wood :  with 
«rmmI,  Mrs.  Jenkinson;  when  erery  body  knows  that  no 
horse  can  keep  his  legs  upon  it.  If  they  hare  wooden 
payements,  they  most  have  wooden  hones  next;  for 
flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  it." 

^  Well,  bnt  Mr.  Jenkinson,  don't  yon  think — ^" 

**  No,  my  dear,  I  do  noe  think -~  I  am  certain  that  we 
shall  all  be  a  mass  of  broken  legs  and  bmises;  and  I 
shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  the  surgeons  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plot.  And  then,  think  of  the  waste  of  wood: 
there  will  not  be  enough  to  build  ships  with;  and  without 
ships  the  coast  will  be  left  undefended,  and  then  there'll 
be  an  inrasion." 

^  O,  I  thought  it  would  end  with  an  inTadon." 

**  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  how  can  you  be  so  ridioBlous  ? 
Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Jenkinson,  that  the  naTal  resonroes  of 
this  country  are  diminished,  I  don't  know  how  much! — 
besides,  the  true  nautical  spirit  is  OTaporated.  Who,  do 
yon  think,  in  these  degenerate  days,  is  sworn  to  lore 
the  King,  and  hate  the  French  t  There 's  a  sign  of  the 
times  for  you.  I  don't  belieye  there  are  a  dossen  men  in 
twenty  who  would  reftue  a  quid  out  of  a  Frenchman's 
tobacco-box — that 's  your  liberalism,  for  yon !  Hearen 
knows  where  it  will  end;  bnt  it  makes  me  perfectly 
miserable.    There 's  your  national  education,  again—" 

^National  fiddlestick,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Jenkinson. 
'*  I  have  no  patience  with  such  things ;  unfitting  the 
lower  classes  for  their  station  in  society.  I  pity  the 
poor  things  who  are  made  uncomfortable  and  discon- 
tented by  learning  to  read.  I  belieye  we  shall  haye  all 
mistresses,  and  no  maids,  soon." 

^  What  a  dreadful  condition  of  society  1"  said  Jenkin- 
son. 

^  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,  Jenky  1    I  am  sure  it 

makes  me  wretched  to  think  of they  say  there  are 

no  'men'  in  America — they  are  all  'helps,'  forsooth." 

A  pause  ensued,  aecompanied  by  the  cmnching  of 
toast,  and  the  sipping  of  tea. 

**  The  funds  don't  flnctnate  much,  1  see,"  said  Jefikin- 
Bon. 

**  Well,  Where's  the  harm  of  that,  my  dear,"  quoth  his 
helpmate:  they  had  got  so  much  into  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing an  eyil  announcement  from  one  another,  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  indifferent  remark,  they  generally  inquired 
"  where  was  the  harm !" 

"  Why,  not  much  harm,  my  loye,  only  I  don't  like  to 
see  things  too  steady;  it  looks  as  if  they  were  shakey." 

"  If  your  mother  had  said  that,  my  dear,  it  would  haye 
been  called  a  bull." 

^  Bull  or  no  bull,  it's  true,  Mn.  Jenkinson.  I  don't 
altogether  like  this  calm,  steady,  dull  fixedness  of  the 
funds;  we  know  that  a  calm  often  precedes  a  storm,  and 
the  water  seems  to  sleep  before  it  daaluBS  down  the  pre- 
cipice." 

**  You  are  qnite  poetical,  my  dear." 

"  Don't  insult  me,  Mrs.  Jenkinson ;  what  I  tell  you  is 
the  truth.  If  the  national  debt  should  be  swept  away, 
you  and  I  must  go  to  the  workhouse." 

''Perhaps  there  wouldn't  be  any  workhouse  to  go  to." 

"Why, there  couldn't  be  any  paopeiB  if  there  was 
nobody  to  keep  them,  Mrs.  Jenkinson." 

At  the  next  conyersation,  Allan  Netherby,  the  loyer 
of  Fanny  Latimer,  and  the  adopted  son  of  this  kind- 
hearted  pair  of  alarmists,  is  present.  The  conyersation 
opens  with  Mr.  Jenkinson  expressing  his  surprise  thai 


their  relation,  Terrenee  O'SnlliVan,  whose  letter  of  ia* 
troduction  they  had  receiyed,  had  neyer  appesred,  npos 
which  Mrs.  Jenkinson  remarks, — 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  has  got  into  some  tranUe: 
there  are  so  many  temptations  and  dangeis  to  yong 
people  in  London,  I'm  sure  it's  qnite  horrible  to  timk 
of,  and  makes  me  perfectly  wretched.  I've  oot  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  poor  yoimg  fel- 
low has  got  into  some  trouble  or  another." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  yonag  Netheiby,  ''wlut 
harm  oan  haye  come  to  him  I" 

"  Nonsense,  Allan,  that's  always  what  yon  sty;  bvt  of 
course  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  has  happeaed  to  lus; 
bnt  it  doesn't  follow  because  I  cannot  say  exactly  vbt 
has  happened,  that  nothing  has  happened;  does  it  now! ' 

"  Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Jenkinson." 

'^  There,  now,"  cried  the  lady  triumphantly,  **  then 
now  !  I  knew  you  would  admit  it  at  last;  you  will  hear 
reason,  I  know,  Allan,  and  that's  more  than  Jenknm 
will  do  at  all  times.  I  can't  eonyinee  him  of  tbe  du^T 
to  which  we  are  all  exposed  ia  this  way  they  h»T«  gv; 
of  watering  the  roads." 

"  Danger  in  watering  the  roads.  Madam !" 

"  Yes,  Allan ;  yon  kiuiw  what  the  Italians  call  Bikra 
all  comes  from  stagnant  water;  and  think  what  it  nvt 
be  to  haye  all  this  water  thrown  upon  the  rosdt  to  k 
and  stagnate,  and  make  malaria." 

"  But,  my  dear  Madam,  it  eyaporaies  in  no  tiae." 

"  Well,  that's  the  yery  thing  that  makes  H  bd  bd. 
You  may  depend  npon  it  we  shall  haye  the  plagoe  pro- 
duced in  London  one  of  these  dnys:  I'm  sure  it  nikft 
me  miserable  to  think  of—" 

"  Pho  1  a  little  water  cannot  do  any  harm,"  mi  Im- 
kinson  from  behind  his  paper. 

"  Can't  it,  J. ;  well,  we  shaU  see.  Water,  indeed !  u. 
pretty  water  it  is ;  I  'm  sure  Betty  bronght  me  %  reioc- 
pede  she  had  caught  in  the  ewer  this  moimog^Bskl 
such  a  fright." 

"  A  yelocipede,  my  dear  Madam !" 

"  Yes  ;  you  know,  Allan,  one  of  those  thiiigi  wilh 
such  a  lot  of  legs  that  walk  all  wnys  at  onoe." 

"  Oh,  a  centipede." 

"  Well,  centipede  —  I  knew  it  was  some  pede  or  u- 
other ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  all  one  genus— bet  I^i 
sure  if  you  had  been  to  the  Adelaide  GaUeiy,  aad  sea 
the  microscope  as  I  haye,  yon  woold  tUnk  the  votse  cf 
a  drop  of  water  all  the  days  of  yovr  life.  I^  "R 
those  poor  dear  tee-totallers  mnst  be  a  n«ss  of  eomy- 
tion  —  ugh  !  the  idea  of  all  those  queer  eccentric  not- 
sters  playing  their  pranks  inside  of  one." 

"  Do  you  see  these  at  the  Adelaide  GraOery,  Ibda!" 

"Yes,  and  at  the  Poly— what  d'ye  call  h,  le^ 
They  throw  a  drop  of  water  against  tiie  wall,  into  > 
circle  of  forty  miles  round." 

"  Forty  mUes,  Mrs.  Jenkinson  ?" 

"  That  is  forty  feet ;  and  there  you  see  the  ^^oeA 
and  most  odious  looking  wretches^  Hwai^llmg  akot,  v^ 
playing  Meg's  diyersions  with  one  another  — they  sees 
to  be  always  at  war  among  tfasniselyes,  and  wi^ 
a  rumpus.  I'm  sure,  to  haye  sada  battles  in  one's  in- 
side 
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"  Would  be  an  intestine  war,  my  dear,"  interrnpt^ 
Jenkinson.  "  Bnt  you  are  always  Ihncying  erils,  Mis.  J^ 
and  goodness  knows  thefe's  no  end  ef  tlmt  frhes  ikm 
are  so  many  real  miseries  anmnd  us.  Here  an  tbe^e 
blessed  anti-corn  law  people ;  I  don't  know  wiattke^ 
would  haye.  I'm  sare  I  pity  the  poor  people  tkat  m 
starring,  aad  I  am  sure  I  would  do  any  tfaiag  tokip 
them  ;  but  there  always  haye  been  people  stsrTisf,>>^ 
I  suppose  there  always  wiU  be ;  aid  then  if  Aeie  con 
laws  are  done  away  with,  we  shan't  ^ow  onoi^  ^^ 
for  onrselyes ;  and  then  if  we  go  to  war  witli  all  tke 
world  at  once,  where  shall  we  get  com  fipom  !««<*»( 
eat  coals,  or  fill  onr  bellies  with  our  miaenl  tntfv^ 
as  they  call  them.  I  see  you  are  laughing^  AUn^^  ^ 
don't  see  much  to  laugh  at" 

*"  Pardon  me,  Mr^  Jenkinson,  I  did  not  aeM  ^^ 
offend."  > 

"  Oh,  no  offence,  no  offence,  Allan  j  but  yon  «"5 
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men  are  always  so  incredalousj  yoa  never  think  of  a 
thing  nntil  it  happens.  Now^  men  of  my  age  can  foresee 
trouble  before  it  comes." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  unless  you  can  avert  the  evil 
by  your  foresight,  I  really  do  not  see  the  value  of  such 
evil  anticipations." 

^  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Allan ;  it's  a  great  consolation  to 
think  that  one's  miseries  did  not  come  unexpected." 

**  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  J."  quoth  Mrs.  J.  "  that 
there's  a  vast  deal  of  arsenic  in  wax  candles,  and  that 
makes  them  so  pemioions  to  the  eyes." 

**  No,  I  have  not,  my  dear — nor  do  I  —  oh,  dear  m6 
—  goodness  !  my  love,  I  have  got  the  strangest  sensa- 
tion —  dear  me " 

**  La  !  Mr.  Jenkinson,  yon  are  enough  to  frighten  one 
to  death  ;  what  is  the  matter  with  you  !" 

"  Why,  really,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,  but ** 

Well ;  but  where's  the  pain,  J,  t" 
Why,  indeed,  my  love,  I  can't  tell  ;  but  really  I 
feel  very  strange.  Do  yon  know,  I  think  that  so  much 
sal  polychrest  does  me  no  good  I  they  say  it's  apt  to 
form  hard  lumps  in  yonr  stomach.  There,  I  am  better 
now." 

**  Well,  that's  a  comfort."  After  a  slight  pause,  **  Do 
yon  know,  J.,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  that  foreign  man 
that  called  the  other  day,  there  was  something  so  mys- 
tenons  about  it.  Yon  have  not  heard,  Allan,  Uiere  was 
a  foreign  Count  called  the  other  day,  and  said  that  his 
name  was  BundledofT,  but  he  went  away  without  seeing 
Mr.  Jenkinson." 

The  remaining  novels  on  our  list  need  occupy  much 
less  time  than  the  above  life-like  and  lively  story. 
Self 'Sacrifice ;  or,  the  CkanedhrU  Chaplain,    By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Bishop's  Daughter,"  &c.,  &c.  London : 

Bogue. 

In  this  pleasantly  told  story,  the  trials,  hardships,  and 
consolations  of  a  pious  clergyman,  are  depicted,  and  some 
of  the  abuses  through  which  the  working  clergy  suffer,  as 
well  as  the  selfishness,  oppression,  or  ill-temper  of  their 
patrons,  are  illustrated.  A  better  part  of  the  lesson 
shows  how  these  trials  and  chastisements  may  be  en- 
dured, and  turned  to  profit.  Although  the  author  is, 
uo  doubt,  a  strict  Tory,  he  does  not  show  any  thing  of 
the  modem  Tractarian.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  of 
the  Old  School ;  an  admirer  of  the  Evangelical  tenets 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  of  the  politics  and  char- 
acter of  Chancellor  Eldon.  But  if  Conservative  enough, 
yet  is  he  right-minded,  and  pure-hearted,  in  the  delinea- 
tions given  in  this  simple,  engaging,  and  instructive  tale. 
As  a  specimen,  we  give  this  extract  from  a  chapter  en- 
titled "The  Felon  and  the  Lady."  The  hero  of  the 
Tale,  Mr.  Beatoun,  the  humble  curate,  was  complaining 
of  the  coldness  of  certain  worldly-minded  ladies,  for 
whom  he  had  taken  great  trouble,  and  who  had  put  him 
to  much  expense  and  inconvenience,  and  then  left  his. 
Tillage  without  even  the  ceremony  of  bidding  him  fare- 
well. A  brother  clergyman,  a  very  poor  incumbent,  with 
a  blind  son,  a  sickly  wife,  a  paralytic  daughter,  and 
eight  more  children,  thus  addressed  him : — 

^  Be  thankful,"  said  Mr  Barham,  the  party  to  whom 
I  was  avowing  my  annoyance  and  regret ;  ^be  thankful 
that  negleet  is  all  you  have  to  complain  of ;  many  of 
your  brethren  would  gladly  compound  for  that :  I  among 
the  rest." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  allude — ^mueb  as 
we  had  been  together — to  his  own  trials.  Some  I  knew, 
of  a  domestic  nature,  were  bitter  enough. 

^  To  what  may  you  refer  t" 

^  To  my  own  position  at  Beevor-Braynham,  and  to 
the  bearing  towards  me  of  the  great  landowner — Miss 
Wrattislaw.  What  would  I  not  give  to  secure  neglect 
from  her — ay,  abiding  neglect — ^neglect  for  the  whole 
term  of  my  natural  life,  if  she  would  but  condescend  to 
inflict  it  ? " 


*^  Who  and  what  is  this  lady  \ " 

"  Is  it  possible  1"  cried  he,  laughingly,-—^  what ! 
ignorant  of  Miss  Wrattislaw,  her  opinions,  and  her 
doiogs  I  You  must  be  one  of  the  seven  sleepers.  Come, 
the  morning  is  fine,  the  sands  are  firm,  the  breeze  will 
brace  yonr  nerves,  and  my  narrative  soothe  your  spirits. 

No  irony,  I  assure  you 

I  think  that,  but  for  the  execution  of  Dawkins  Lobb,  an 
open  rupture  might  have  been  avoided.  That  events 
however,  issued  in  explanations  which  the  lady  charac- 
terised as  perfectly  unpardonable." 

^How  sot  What  influence  could  the  crime  and 
punishment  of  that  cool-blooded  murderer  have  on  your 
position  at  Beevor  Braynham !" 

"  An  influence  equally  baneful  and  unexpected.  Lobb, 
on  the  dearest  evidence,  was  convicted  of  a  crime  to 
which  both  divine  and  human  laws  concur  in  affixing  the 
penalty  of  death.  A  near  relative  of  Miss  Wrattislaw 
was  high  sheriff;  and  she,  profiting  by  that  circumstance, 
obtained  an  order  to  visit  in  his  cell,  day  by  day,  the 
condemned  criminal.  Devotional  books  were  freely 
supplied  to  him  by  the  chaplain  of  the  prison :  and  every 
spiritual  assistance  which  that  excellent  and  exemplary 
man  knew  so  well  how  to  convey,  was  afforded.  In 
Miss  Wrattislaw's  judgment  these  aids  were  insufficient, 
and  she  personally  undertook  the  task  of  ^bringing  the 
truths  of  religion  to  bear  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
hardened  criminal.  A  great  change — I  earnestly  trust 
a  sincere,  vital,  and  thorough  change — ^was  wrought. 
The  callous  and  revengefiol  male£Mtor  died,  apparently 
an  exulting  Christian.  Some  of  his  expressions  were  so 
rapturous  as  to  some  minds  to  savour  greatly  of  presump- 
tion, and  to  be  warranted  only  by  a  long  and  consistent 
career  of  well-doing.  Miss  Wrattislaw  thought  other- 
wise. She  wrote  of  him,  and  spoke  of  him,  as  '  a  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning ;'  and  no  attention,  no  kind- 
ness, no  indulgence,  which  prison  discipline  would  allow, 
and  her  ingenuity  devise,  was  wanting.  Grapes  were 
sent  him  daily  from  her  vineries ;  and  he  gave  the  fatal 
signal  with  a  laced  cambric  handkerchief  iiith  which  she 
h^  furnished  him.  All  this  seemed  morbid  and  unna- 
tural. It  prompted  the  sneer  of  the  scoffer,  and  the  sigh 
of  the  thoughtfiU.  Moreover,  the  refiection  would  occur, 
how  many  '  an  heir  of  the  kingdom,'  how  many  '  an 
old  disciple,'  after  a  long  career  of  industry  and  integrity, 
dies  uncheered  by  the  cdightest  attention  from  the  opu- 
lent and  the  powerful !  Hie  last  dread  hour  drew  on. 
The  prison  chaplain  attended  him  to  the  drop.  'I 
earnestly  commend  you  to  the'  mercy  of  your  Saviour,' 
said  the  aged  and  holy  man ;  '  may  His  sacrifice  procure 
your  pardon  1'  '  Doubt  it  not,'  was  the  reply ;  '  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  his  arms.' 

''I  was  thankflil  when  the  scene  closed.  No  com- 
ment on  it,  I  was  resolved,  should  escape  my  lips.  At 
length,  however,  reserve  became  impossible.  Miss  Wrat- 
tidaw  called  on  me,  and  requested,  in  very  earnest 
terms,  that  I  would  dbraw  up  an  account  of  the  last  hours 
of  the  deceased  murderer.  She  had  kept,  she  told  me, 
a  detailed  account  of  all  the  conversations  she  had  held 
with  *  the  pardoned  criminal i*  and  was  'of  opinion  they 
would  form  a  highly  interesting  and  usefiil  tract.  Would 
I  draw  it  up  t'  I  declined.  She  requested  my  reaaons. 
I  begged  she  would  abstain  from  pressing  them. 

^  No:  on  the  score  of  Christian  candour,"  cried  she, 
^  and  more  particularly  in  the  relation  yon  stand  towards 
me,  as  my  parochial  minister,  /  inmt  on  your  avowing 
them." 

"  Unhappily  I  yielded. 

**  The  last  hours  of  this  man,  his  views  and  conversa- 
tion would,  doubtless,  form  an  attractive  pamphlet ;  but 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  one." 

«  How  can  that  be  I  He  died  a  child  of  God,  a  par- 
doned and  triumphant  heir  of  heaven.  What  harm  can 
any  account  of  so  enviable  a  person  effect  1" 

« We  are,"  was  my  reply,  **  to  hope  the  best  of  all. 
Charity  eigoins  it.  The  rule  embraces  even  the  vicious 
and  depraved :  but  when  others  bring  voluntarily  before 
us  the  death-bed  speeches  of  some  gross  offender,  point 
to  them  as  evidence  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and 
charaeterisse  the  document  as  a  true  history  of  the  tri- 
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umpli  of  grace  exhibited  in  the  repentance  and  happy 
end  of  a  Dawkins  Lobb,  or  any  other  notorions  felon, 
who,  for  some  atrocious  act,  has  perished  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman — that  I  mnst  contend  is  pre- 
snmptnouB  and  offensive." 

**  How  so,  Sir !"  said  the  lady.  **  What  I  wonld  you 
limit  the  mercy  of  God  V* 

^  By  no  means :  it  would  ill  become  a  creature  so  to 
do." 

^  I  see  no  other  meaning  which  can  be  fastened  on 
your  argument.  It  amounts  to  this :  you  hold  that  no 
criminal,  penitent  at  the  eleyenth  hour,  and  dying  at  the 
gallows,  can  be  saved !" 

The  lady  raised  her  voice,  and  the  angry  spot  on  her 
brow,  might  have  warned  me  of  peril.  But  I  was  fatu- 
ous ;  and  proceeded — 

'  "Excuse  me  I  my  remarks  merely  protest  against 
any  by-stander  assuming  the  authority  of  the  judge, 
and  stepping  into  his  place.  For  though  I  deny  not 
but  that  even  such  a  man  as  Lobb  may  have  been 
saved,  it  is  certainly  neither  in  your  power  nor  mine, 
nor  that  of  any  human  being,  to  declare  that  he  wu 
saved  I" 

**  I  condemn  your  reserve  as  utterly  unscriptnral," 

said  the  lady I  am  truly  sorry.  Sir,  for 

your  state  of  mind.  It  is  indeed  lamentable.  Lamen- 
table did  I  say  ?  It  is  alarming !  I  shiJl  never  be 
able  to  hear  you  with  comfort  again :  never !  That  day 
is  past  and  over  !  Your  tenets  are  merely  a  revival  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the 
nineteenth  century  I  The  bishop  shall  hear  of  this,  you 
may  depend  upon  it !" 


Miss  Wrattislaw,  fh>m  that  hour,  never  ceased  to 
persecute  the  unfortunate  clergyman.  This  Tale  teaches 
a  secondary  lesson  the  author  may  not  have  intended,  in 
showing  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  really  working  and 
useful  parish  clergy,  contrasted  with  the  rich  harvests 
reaped  by  lay  impropriators,  and,  we  may  infer,  the 
superior  clergy. 

Gaudins  Mignot,  sumamed  La  VHauda;  or.  The 
Praieed  One,  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Lady 
Campbell.  By  Mrs.  Colonel  Hartley,  Authoress  of 
**  Indian  Life,"  &c.  &c.  3  vols,  post  octavo.  Lon- 
don :  T.  C.  Newby. 

The  heroine  of  this  tale  is  a  personage  celebrated  in 
the  social  history  of  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.     The  story  opens  prettily  enough,  amidst  rural 
scenes  and  rustic  festivities,  where  the  village  maiden, 
Claudine,  is  the  reigning  beauty  and  Queen  of  the  May. 
But  description,  however  graceful,  and  incident,  however 
startling,  will  not  of  themselves  sustain  the  interest  of  any 
story ;  and,  in  our  apprehension,  the  authoress  has  com- 
mitted a  fatal  mistake  in  the  character  of  her  heroine, 
who,  even  in  early  youth,  is  represented  so  cold-blooded, 
scheming,  and  worldly,  as  completely  to  alienate  the 
reader's  sympathy,  and  excite  his  disgust.    In  the  pro- 
gress of  her  ambitious  and  unprincipled  career,  the 
heroine  is  brought  to  Paris,  and  the  story  is  enlivened 
by  the  introduction  of  the  feraous  Ninon  D'Enclos  and 
other  contemporary  personages  found  in  French  memoirs 
of  the  period.    Step  by  step,  Claudine  arrives  at  the 
dignity  foretold  by  the  gypsy  woman,  whose  prophecy 
had  first  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  heartless  idllage 
girl.     She  has  been  three   times  wedded,  and,  ever 
mounting  the  ladder,  successively  a  countess,  a  duchess, 
and  finally  the  Queen  of  Casimer,  King  of  Poland.    She 
is  no  doubt  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer,  and 
visited  with  poetical  justice ;  but  as  it  falls  as  much  upon 
her  innocent  descendants  as  herself,  the  reader  is  not 
satisfied  that  it  fully  reaches  the  demerits  of  the  baffled 
intrigante. 


Hod  Mortan .-  or  the  Court  and  C<mp  of  Utsr^  V. 

By  William  S.  Browning,  Author  o!  the  "  History  of 

the  Huguenots,"  «  The  Provost  of  Paris,"  to.  &e. 

Three  volumes,  post  octavo.    London :  T.  C.  Kewby. 

This  is  a  romance  of  the  begiomog  of  the  Efkec&tb 
century,  which  is  to  be  received  as  a  picture  of  the  Ban- 
ners of  the  age,  with  which  a  portion  of  tnthentic  his- 
tory is  connected.  The  scene  lies  partly  in  Fnooe,  aad 
partly  in  England.  The  bexo,  Hoel  llorru,  is  the 
leader  of  one  of  those  predatory  bands,  so  fonnidsble  in 
that  age,  and  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  PeBttiene,!! 
its  contests  with  that  of  Montfort  for  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy.  The  story  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  bostle 
and  movement,  and  is  not  a  bad  one  of  the  piend^hb- 
torical  kind. 


Maurice,  The  Elector  of  Saxony :  an  JJiitorteai  J^^- 
manee  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuri/,  By  Mrs.  Colqnhoon. 
Three  volumes,  post  octavo.    London :  T.  C.  Newby. 

If  we  had  not  known  the  secret  before,  that  it  is  mneh 
easier  to  compose  a  tolerably  fkir  tale  of  romance,  thu 
a  well-sustained  story  of  the  real  and  living  life  around 
us,  we  should  be  let  into  it  by  numerons  recent  pibiio- 
tions.    The  Elector  of  Sajfony  is  another  romance,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  historical  events  and  characters,  and  i 
fair  complement  of  robber-barons,  carrying  off  heireses 
for  the  sake  of  their  possessions,  &ithfal  priests  and  fol- 
lowers, magnanimous  chiefs,  stately  dames  and  beaatifal 
damsels,  and  a  sturdy  and  honest  miller  and  his  familT, 
whose  fidelity  and  independent  spirit  render  him  ai  maeh 
of  a  true  hero  as  the  Elector  himself. 
AUantton;  or,  The  Infidel.  Edited  by  Lady  Chatterton, 
Author  of  "  Rambles  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  &e.  &c. 
3  vols,  post  octavo.    London:  T.  C.  Newby. 
This  is  an  unhealthy  and  punful  story,  eonstrcctel 
throughout  on  a  false  prineiple,->with  a  moral  which« 
like  the  title,  seems  to  have  been  an  aflerthoaght  taggetl 
to  it  in  the  flimsiest  way.    It  is  written  with  floeocy 
enough ;  but  as  stories  of  this  morbid  ebaiaeter  can 
never,  we  imagine,  become  populaur  among  the  middle 
classes  of  sensible  practical  England,  and  as  it  wanti 
the  Jack  Sheppard  captivation  of  vulgar  horror  npoi 
horror,  we  may  let  it  pass.  Lady  Chatterton,  the  Editofi 
has,  we  think,  done  prudently  in  giving  up  the  idea  ol 
mending  the  InfideL    With  the  exception  of  some  pleaf 
ing  descriptive  scenes,  and  amiable  characters  of  th< 
kind  common  in  e?ery  novel,  the  tale  would  require  t^ 
be  "  reformed  altogether." 

The  Old  Dowr  Houae,  By  the  author  of  the  "  Yodbj 
Prima  Donna,"  «  The  Belle  of  the  Family,"  &c.  A< 
3  volumes.    Newby. 

This  is  a  story  melancholy  to  oppressiveness,  a  wear^ 
tale  of  weary  lives,  mostly  aU  terminating  in  early  deathi 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  is  the  end  or  object  of  so  mod 
useless  sorrow  and  profitless  suifering.  There  is  in  al 
the  characters  want  of  intelligible  motive  and  eonsisteii 
action.  No  one  can  tell  what  any  of  them  will  do  nesi 
or  if  they  will  appear  the  same  person  that  we  partei 
ftt>m.  In  short,  **  The  Old  Dower  House  "  is  an  nnsatij 
factory  story,  a  failure;  and  one  is  the  more  vexed  i 
this,  firom  the  conviction  that,  with  the  writer*B  talent 
and  facility,  a  little  more  thought,  and  a  more  carefti 
revisal  of  her  performance,  would  have  produced,  if  nc 
a  perfect,  yet  a  much  better  work. 
The  Family  of  St.  Richard,  the  Saxon.  London :  Toovei 
Saint  Richard,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  died  in  thi 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.    He  had  the  honour  o 
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beiog  the  iktber  of  thx«6  Saints,  one  of  them  the  famous 
Stintess  Walbaiga,  abbess  of  Heidenheim,  who  wrought 
u  many  mineles  as  might  hare  canonized  a  doasen  wo- 
men. The  wonder  is,  not  that  legends  of  this  sort 
should  be  pat  forth  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  bat  that  there  should  be,  in  England,  a  publio  of 
some  sort  to  reoeire  them. 

FaeUa»dFtUUni$,UIutiratvoe  of  Oriental  Character,  By 
Mrs.  Po6twi8»  Authoress  of  <^Cutch,''  ''Western  In- 
dia,'' &e.  3  Tols.  poet  8to.  liondon :  William  H. 
Allen  A  Co. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  tales  and  sketches  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Adatie  Journal,  with  the  laudable  object 
of  popularizing  information  concerning  India,  and  calling 
forth  the  sympathies  of  Britons  for  the  Tarious  tribes  of 
that  Tast  coantry;  but  especiaUy  for  our  eastern  fellow- 
sabjects.  The  ''  Fictions,"  as  well  as  the  Facts,  are 
founded  on  the  experiences  or  personal  obserration  of 
the  authoress,  or  of  friends  in  whom  she  placed  im- 
plicit confidence.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  ladies 
of  natiye  families  has  enabled  Mrs.  Postans  to  gi^e 
those  details  of  domestic  manners  which  no  writer  of 
the  other  sex  could  have  famished.  The  work,  besides 
the  entertainment  it  affords,  adds  considerably  to  our 
information  regarding  the  character,  manners,  and  habits 
of  both  Hindoos  and  Moslems^  and  this  in  a  yery  graphic 
ind  pleaaing  way. 


Tke  Alpaca ;  its  Naturalizatum  in  the  Bntlfh  Istes, 
eoniidered  as  a  NatiancU  BeneJU,  and  at  an  object  of 
immediale  Utility  to  the  Farmer  and  Manufacturer. 
By  WiUiam  Walton.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  &  Sons. 

On  a  preyious  occasion  we  noticed  some  experiments 
made  with  the  Tiew  of  naturalizing  the  sheep  of  the 
Andes  in  those  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
lud  which  are  ill  adapted  for  feeding  eyen  the  hardiest 
Imeds  of  natiye  sheep.    The  yaiue  of  the  Alpaca,  not 
only  from  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  fleece,  but 
abo  of  the  carcass  as  food,  renders  this  an  experiment 
of  i^at  national  interest;  as,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  oountry,  erery  thing  must  be  which  promises  to 
stimulate  manafkcturing  industry,  and  open  new  sources 
of  wealth.   We  cannot  say  that  the  experiments  hitherto 
made  haye  been  highly  successftil.    That,  the  narrow 
%%le  on  which  they  haye  been  conducted,  and  many 
other  untoward  circumstances,  necessarily  precluded; 
yet  ire  they  sueh  as  to  encourage  renewed  efforts  with 
rational  expectations  of  ultimate  success.    Mr.  Walton 
entertains  yery  sanguine  hopes  of  speedily  seeing  thou- 
sands, nay,  millions,  of  alpacas  browsing  on  what  is  at 
present  nearly  waste  land.    His  work  giyes  the  most 
complete  yiew  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  experiments 
have  yet  been  made  in  this  oountry,  and,  indeed,  in 
£arope.    He  has  applied  to  eyery  gentleman  who  has 
^  alpacas  or  slamas  in  his  possession ;  and  their  re- 
ports, where  any  thing  like  a  &ir  trial  has  been  made, 
tend  to  confirm  his  own  sanguine  expectations.    The 
alpacas  referred  to  below  were  consigned  to  the  care  of 
^.  Robert  Bell,  a  practical  and  obseryant  farmer,  near 
iJBtowel,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  by  Mr.  Hegan,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Liyerpool,who  had  obtained  them  from  Peru. 
^Ir*  Walton  introduces  Mr.  Bell's  letter  with  these 
remarks  :^M 

\\^'  '^^  started  irith  the  determination  of  treating 
the  animalg,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  with  the  same  fare, 
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and  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  are  on  their  natiye 
hills — that  is,  no  petting,  and  plenty  of  exposure.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  judicious  plan,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  not  been  adopted  earlier.  Subjoined,  is  a  re- 
port addressed  to  me  by  that  gentleman,  under  date  of 
March  18  i^ 

^  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  haye  much  pleasure  in 
giying  you  a  brief  statement  relatiye  to  the  small  herd 
of  alpacas  which  we  haye  here.  These  beautifiil  and 
interesting  animals  arriyed  at  this  place  in  the  summer 
of  1842,  preyious  to  which,  after  being  landed  at  Liyer- 
pool  fnm  their  natiye  mountains  in  Peru,  they  were 
kept  in  that  neighbourhood  for  some  time.  They  are  the 
only  animals  of  this  kind  eyer  introduced  into  this 
oountry,  and  haye  been  admired  by  numbers  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  came  yery  long  distances  to  see  them. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  gracefiil  creatures  ;  for  any  one  who  has 
perused  your  publication  on  the  *  Naturalization  of  the 
Alpaca,'  and  has  seen  and  obseryed  the  habits  of  the 
animal  in  question,  will  readily  perceive  how  thoroughly 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  your  work  in  its 
minutest  details ;  but  I  may  inform  you,  that  the  alpacas 
on  this  farm  are  of  various  colours,  some  being  brown, 
others  black,  and  one  perfectly  white.  They  have  not 
been  shorn  since  the  month  of  June  1841,  and  the 
average  length  of  their  wool  at  this  time  is  eleven  inches, 
and  so  firm  to  their  bodies,  that  the  smallest  lock  can- 
not be  pulled  olT  without  great  force;  therefore  they 
never  lose  a  bit.  It  is  exceedingly  fine  and  silky ;  in- 
deed, very  much  finer  than  any  alpaca  wool  I  have  yet 
seen  imported  into  England ;  and,  during  the  two  years 
they  have  been  here,  there  is  a  visible  improvement  in 
the  texture  of  their  coat,  and  I  think  that  the  wool  of 
the  alpaca  lamb  here  is  superior  in  fineness  even  to  that 
of  the  vicuna.  I  have  frequently  examined  them  very 
closely,  but  could  never  find  upon  them  a  wool-tick,  or 
any  vermin  whatever,  to  which  ordinary  sheep  are  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  was  very  much  afraid,  during  the  exceed- 
ingly hot  weather  which  we  had  last  summer,  that,  from 
their  great  weight  of  fieece,  they  would  be  attacked  by 
the  fiy ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  no  such  casualty  be- 
fell them,  although  sheep,  contiguous  to  their  pasture, 
were  much  iigured  by  it.  I  have  never,  even  after  a 
whole  day's  rain,  found  them  wet  to  the  skin ;  for  their 
wool,  on  becoming  wet  on  the  outside  or  surface,  mats 
together,  and  becomes  quite  impervious  to  the  heaviest 
showers.  I  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say, 
that  each  of  the  old  alpacas  here  would  clip  at  this  time 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds  of  wool. 

"  I  find  they  usually  copulate  here  in  the  month  of 
October  or  November,  although  the  female  invariably 
takes  the  ram  immediately  after  having  brought  forth 
her  young,  which  is  generally  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June.  At  the  age  of  nine  months  the  produce  of  the 
feminine  gender  will  begin  to  breed,  at  which  time  their 
wool  will  be  found  to  be  six  inches  long,  and  their  height 
to  the  shoulder  thirty-four,  to  the  top  of  the  head  fifty- 
one,  inches.  The  size  of  a  fhll-grovm  alpaca  is,  to  the 
shoulder,  thirty-sev^n,  and  to  the  top  of  the  head  fifty- 
nine,  inches.  You  state,  in  your  publication,  that  they 
do  not  begin  to  breed  till  three  years  old,  and  I  have  uo 
doubt  you  are  quite  correct  as  regards  those  reared  on  the 
Andes,  or  other  high  and  barren  mountains  ;  but  when 
brought  to  a  more  genial  climate  and  better  pasture,  the 
case  becomes  different,  and  they  will  breed,  if  allowed, 
at  the  age  I  have  stated.  It  is  the  same  way  with  cattle 
and  sheep :  when  reared  on  a  mountain  and  scantily  fed, 
they  vnll  not  breed  till  they  are  three,  and  sometimes 
four  years  old,  but,  when  reared  on  good  pasture,  they 
will  begin  to  breed  the  first  year.  An  alpaca  Iamb,  be- 
fore being  weaned,  is  always  very  fat ;  and  I  think,  at 
this  age,  they  would  be  most  excellent  food ;  but,  when 
they  have  attained  their  first  year  or  so,  like  most  fine 
wool-growing  animals,  they  do  not  take  on  much  fiesh, 
no  matter  how  good  their  pasture.  They  have  no  pro- 
pensity to  stray,  or  wander  away  f^m  their  accustomed 
feeding-ground,  and  the  lowest  fence  will  be  foand  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  the  field.  I  have  never  attempted 
to  obtain  a  cross  vrith  them  and  the  common  sheep,  nor 
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do  I  think  such  a  result  desirahle,  even  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  of  which  I  haye  my  doubtfl. 

^  The  alpacas  are  exceedingly  playftil,  and,  to  see  them 
to  f\ill  peifection,  a  dog  should  be  taken  into  the  field 
beside  them  ;  and,  as  they  run  at  and  play  with  the  dog 
their  fine  and  noble  positions  are  displayed  to  most  ad*- 
Tantage.  They  are  very  sagacious  animals.  I  had  a 
young  one,  whose  mother  died  when  lambing  on  her  way 
from  Liverpool  here,  that  would  answer  to  its  name,  and 
follow  me  about  the  farm  like  a  dog.  From  what  I  have 
observed  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  alpaca,  X  do 
most  heartily  confirm  your  statement,  *  that  they  would 
live  where  a  sheep  would  starve,'  and  would  be  most  va- 
luable as  a  breeding  stock  in  the  united  kingdom.  They 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  mountainous  districts, 
however  coarse  the  herbage,  if  the  ground  be  dry  ;  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  I  will  say  that  the  alpaca  is 
as  fond  of  a  bite  of  good  sweet  grass  as  any  animal  I 
know  ot  The  herd  of  alpacas  here  are  the  property  of 
J.  J.  Hegan,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  who  was  induced  to  send 
them  to  Ireland  at  the  request  of  William  Danson,  Esq. 
whose  praiseworthy  exertions  to  introduce  them  exten- 
sively into  the  united  kingdom  are  well  known.  If  your 
knowledge  of  South  America,  and  the  districts  where  the 
alpacas  most  abound,  suggests  to  you  a  route  by  which 
they  can  be  brought  to  our  shores  at  a  greatly  dlininished 
eost  compared  with  that  of  those  which  have  hitherto 
arrived,  you  will,  by  making  it  known,  confer  an  even- 
tual benefit  upon  the  country  generally  ;  for,  undoubt- 
edly, we  should  then  soon  have  it  in  our  power  to  estab- 
lish this  profitable  and  desirable  breed  of  animals,  per- 
manently and  extensively,  in  our  itdes." 

The  utility  and  beauty  of  the  alpaca  wool,  is  already 
well  understood  by  our  manufacturers.  The  fleece  of  a 
single  animal  is  computed  to  weigh  from  ten  to  seventeen 
pounds;  and  the  carcass  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  Mr.  Walton  must  consider  the  flesh  as  excellent, 
since  he  values  it  at  sixpence  per  pound.  We  need  not 
repeat  that  the  introduction  of  a  breed  of  hardy,  wool- 
bearing  animals  of  this  size  and  quality,  particularly  if 
•they  are  adapted  to  the  more  steril  parts  of  our  moun- 
tain ranges,  is  a  matter  deserving  the  attention  of 
every  one  among  us,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
More  meat  and  wool  are  likely  long  to  remain  the  great 
wants  of  our  increasing  population. 

Th6  HiUory  of  the  English  Bewdution.  By  F.  E.  Dahl- 
mann,  late  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  Evans 
Lloyd.    8vo,  pp.  350.    London  :  Longman  &  Co, 

This  well-reasoned  and  well- written  book  Is  calculated 
to  be  of  benefit  to  two  large  classes:  first,  to  foreigners 
of  every  nation,  who  desire  to  obtain  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  the  politioal  institutions  of 
England,  and  of  the  history  of  its  oonstitution ;  and 
eeoondly,  to  those  numerous  individuals  among  ourselves, 
who,  without  great  opportunities  for  study,  are  laudably 
desirous  to  trace  the  course  of  those  events  frt>m  which 
our  free  institutions  are  derived.  Both  classes  of  readers 
will  find  these  events  comprehensively,  though  concisely 
developed  in  the  pages  of  Professor  Dalilmann,  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  and  with  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
constitutional  freedom.  There  may  be  something  tend- 
ing to  an  overweening  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
Stuarts,  whose  ill  fortune  is,  however,  solely  attributable 
to  their  own  follies  or  vices, — some  lurking  prepossession 
against  Cromwell,  of  which  foreigners  cannot  well  divest 
themselves, — ^and  an  excess  of  partiality  for  the  Prinee  of 
Orange,  which  is  much  more  pardonable  when  his  ser- 
vices to  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  considered  ;  but 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  remarkably  friir  and  dispassion- 
ate, and  may  be  assumed  as  a  safe  guide.     The  History, 


independently  of  the  eharaeter  of  its  author,  eqjoyi  a 
high  reputation  in  CSermany ;  and  deservei  ii  fmrn 
its  faithftil  and  lively  representation  of  one  of  the  gnad* 
est  political  dramas  ever  enacted, — of  that  levolaUoa 
which  may  be  termed  the  birth-hour  of  fegolatsd  «ifil 
liberty,  the  precursor  of  the  xevolntions  of  Anerisa  ud 
France. 

The  opening  of  the  History  furnishes  a  good  speoaiii 
of  the  condensed,  yet  comprehensive  way  in  which  it  u 
written.  The  skeioh  comi«3flefl  a  period  «f  eJevea  hm- 
dred  years : — 

Should  any  person  be  tempted  to  despair  of  iht 
French  nation,  because  nearly  two  generations  hare 
passed  away  since  its  great  revolution,  and  it  has  sot 
yet  regained  a  state  of  repose,  let  him  call  to  mind  tbi 
the  English  nation  required  more  than  two  osBtariii 
to  bring  their  revolution  to  its  completion,  sad  to  it- 
cover  firom  its  effects.  Traces  of  this  revolutioD,  both  is 
Church  and  State,  may  be  discovered  as  far  back  u  the 
reign  of  the  Tudors,  when  the  governing  power  hm 
with  heavy  pressure  upon  the  lower  daeses ;  Qntil, 
under  the  Stuarts,  a  yiolent  reaction  took  place, 
which  shook  both  the  Church  and  the  State  to  \kw 
very  foundations.  It  is  true  that  although  no  poriiss  of 
the  varied  history  of  mankind  is  so  bturrea  as  to  hold 
out  no  recompense  to  the  labourer,  yet  there  are  wnt 
tracts  in  her  domain,  whose  exuberantly  fsttile  e«l 
yields  a  double  and  triple  harvest.  Such  poitiooii 
while  they  are  deeply  instructive,  at  the  sane  tisM 
open  a  vista  extending  to  more  distant  ages,  solTe 
questions  tbat  embarrass  the  present,  and  even  paitiallj 
remove  the  veil  that  conceals  the  fhtnre.  Soeh,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  is  that  portion  of  the  history  of  Cog- 
land  which  is  the  object  of  my  present  investijatioiL 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  period  in  th<$  annals  of  ipodcra 
history  ftaught  vnth  such  manifold  instruction  ;  it  opens 
the  way  to  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  most  impertaot 
events  of  our  own  times — the  revolutioas  of  North 
America  and  France,  which  have  changed  the  &ce  of 
two  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  interval  is  indeed  long  between  Queen  Bosdicea, 
who  knew  no  resource  but  Tolnntary  death,  to  eceapi 
Bubjection  to  the  Romans,  and  Queen  Yietoria,wheBO« 
prescribes  laws  to  the  vast  empire  of  China ;  yet  we  naj 
venture  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  state  of  aocient 
Britain.  During  the  eleven  hundred  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar  and  that  of  Williasi 
the  Conqueror,  the  ground  was  prepared  on  wfaieh  tht 
future  dynasty  of  England  was  to  be  fbondsd.  GelUe 
Britain,  under  the  sway  of  ii&any  petty  princes,  wis  la^ 
ceeded  by  the  sole  domination  of  Rome,  and  Celtic  and 
Roman  heathenism  by  Christianity.  Then  came  the 
Saxons  and  Angles,  tiie  Frieslanders  and  Jutes,  toA 
heathens,  then  Christians,  originally  divided  into  seienl 
kingdoms,  subsequently  united  into  one,  at  the  tine  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  pious  son  ;  next  suooeeded  a  short 
period  of  Danish  rule  ;  and  lastly,  in  1066,  the  victorioss 
Normans  became  undisputed  mastere  of  the  whole  realiB. 
Never  was  the  fiace  of  a  political  soil  so  thonm^f 
ploughed  up  and  changed  as  that  of  Britain. 

The  Conqueror  formed  an  army  of  60,000  esTBbv. 
which  was  fhrnished  by  about  1400  great  imaediaw 
feudataires  and  8000  mediates.  There  were  besides  at 
that  time  about  250,000  landowners  in  EngUnd,  enjoying 
various  degrees  of  liberty,  and  25,000  slaves :  the  wNo 
of  England  might  contain  a  population  of  2,006,000. 
London  and  York  were  the  only  cities  which  had  mow 
than  10,000  inhabitants.  Many  towns  lay  in  raos, 
partly  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  acts  of  violence  which  at- 
tended the  Conquest,  and  partly  because  many  dwelli^ 
had  been  recklessly  demolished  to  supply  materials  fiv 
the  erection  of  castles,  to  keep  the  vanquished  in  awe. 
At  that  time  England  stUl  contained  extensive  ftrests ; 
yet  William  transformed  a  large  tract  on  the  f^,^ 
near  Winchester,  which  comprehended  sixty  pansbes, 
into  a  vast  hunting  ground.  He  caused  aU  the  <*"«*2 
and  villages  within  its  compass  to  be  burned  down,  asa 
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enacted  the  most  rigorous  laws  for  the  preserraiioii  of 
game :  the  penalty  for  killing  a  deer,  for  instance,  was  the 
loss  of  both  eyes. 

The  scene  of  the  monarch's  death  at  Rouen  on  the 
9th  of  September,  lOST,  exhibits,  in  striking  colours, 
the  moral  character  of  his  reign.  We  here  behold  the 
body  of  the  aged  king,  firom  which  the  rital  spark  had 
scarcely  fled,  lying  naked  on  the  floor,  and  abandoned 
by  all  his  attendants.  His  unprincipled  sons  have  has- 
tened to  seize  upon  the  inheritance.  His  bishops,  his 
courtiers,  and  his  physicians,  are  gone,  while  his  ser?anta 
are  eagerly  engaged  in  plundering  the  royal  paJace.  At 
length,  with  much  difficulty,  a  iimeral  car  is  procured, 
and  the  solemn  service  begins.  Suddenly  a  loud  voice 
overpowers  the  deep  notes  of  the  dirge,  and  pronounces 
the  all-prevailing  bann  of  Rollo : — ''This  ground  was 
my  father's ;  the  king  wrested  it  from  him  by  force. 
Make  instant  restitution,  or  remove  the  corpse."  The 
prelates  guarantee  the  indemnity,  and  then  —  as  the 
corpse  is  hastily  lowered  into  i^e  grave  —  the  heavy 
body  bursts :  corruption  had  already  silently  conquered 
the  bsAtard  of  Robert  le  Diable. 

The  general  reader  will  have  little  to  complain  of  in 
the  want  of  ampliflcation  and  of  details,  in  the  following 
account  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  Little  Parlia^ 
inent,  which,  in  fact,  compresses  all  that  is  essential  into 
the  following  very  brief  chapter : — 

During  the  following  two  months  and  a  half  which 
elapsed  till  the  convocation  of  a  new  parliament,  the 
government  was  conducted  by  a  council  of  state,  consisting 
of  thirteen  members;  one-third  of  whom  were  lawyers, 
and  two-thirds  superior  officers, — Cromwell  being  Lord 
President.  The  preparations  for  a  new  parliament  were 
as  follows : — lists  were  made  out  in  the  counties  of  those 
who  were  called  ''the  saints,"  "men  fearing  God," 
*'  enemies  to  all  lusts;"  and  of  these  the  council  of  state 
nominated  13d  for  England,  6  for  Wales,  6  for  Ireland, 
and  4  for  Scotland ;  £u8  constituting  a  parliament  of 
lad  members,  each  of  whom  was  informed  by  the  letter 
Bummoning  him  for  what  district  he  was  appointed.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  Cromwell  opened  this  new  parliament, 
120  members  of  which  were  present,  forming  a  very 
grave-looking,  but  most  decorous  assemblage.  He  who 
heard  the  list  of  the  names  read — the  many  Habakkuks, 
Ezekiels,  Zerubbabels — might  have  fiuicied  himself  in 
an  old  Jewish  sanhedrim ;  but  they  were  only  prefixes 
to  ancient  English  family  names,  while  others,  equally 
strange,  as  **  Bom-again,^' "  Steadfast-in-the-iUth,"  and 
the  like,  were  the  more  recent  inventions  of  the  Puritans. 
The  wits  of  the  day  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  members,  a  dealer  in  leather,  who  had 
taken  the  name  of ''Praise-God-Barebones,"  was  usually 
called  **  damned  Barebones,"  because  the  long  prefix  to 
hia  name, "  If  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  yon  had  been 
damned,"  had  been  abridged,  and  only  the  last  word 
retained.  But  Cromwell  found  it  by  no  means  so  easy 
as  he  had  expected  to  manage  this  strange  assembly, 
called  by  many  the  Barebone  parliament,  as  if  it  had 
been  composed  of  none  but  beggars.  When  he  thought 
to  awe  them  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
these  men  professed  they  too  were  daily  visited  by  the 
same  Spirit.  They  were,  however,  no  empty  visionaries. 
They  had  seriously  reflected  on  political  matters,  and 
now  took  them  up  in  a  practical  manner;  and  while  they 
introduced  into  the  improvements  of  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  the  impulse  of  conscientious  motive,  they 
cared  little  how  often  they  crossed  the  wishes  of  Crom- 
well or  of  any  other  individual.  As  honourable,  wealthy 
citizens,  they  urged  strict  economy  in  the  affairs  of  state, 
and  desired  the  reduction  of  the  army,  which  Cromwell, 
for  good  reasons,  would  not  hear  of.  They  would  have 
been  glad,  too,  that  every  Englishman  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws,  which  he  was  bonnd  to  obey. 
They  thought  that  instead  of  the  immense  oonfhsed  mass 
of  common  and  statute  law,  there  ought  to  be  a  code, 
which  might  be  carried  in  the  pocket ;  and  were  surely 
not  mistaken  in  at  once  commencing  with  the  penal  law. 
It  has  been  enoneonsly  imputed  to  them^  that  they  pro- 


posed the  Books  of  Moses,  or  even  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, as  a  code  of  laws.  Tliey  desired  to  have  thq 
right  of  patronage  of  church  livings  abolished,  so  that 
every  congregation  should  in  future  choose  its  own 
preacher.  Tithes,  too,  were  to  be  abolished,  and  an 
indemnity  given  for  them.  On  all  these  points  the 
tribunals,  the  patrons,  and  the  clergy,  were  their  oppo- 
nents. Cromwell  foresaw  this  result,  and  was  glad  of  it, 
for  he  longed  to  be  rid  of  them.  On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber he  lost  his  patience,  and  arbitrarily  dissolved  them. 
In  order  to  give  a  show  of  regularity  to  this  proceeding, 
he  caused  a  number  of  members  to  sign  a  formal  deed, 
in  which  they  relinquished  their  post,  and  gave  the 
supreme  power  to  Cromwell,  President  of  the  council  of 
state  and  liOrd-General. 

If  we  were  appointed  to  select  an  account  of  the  clos- 
ing events  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  for  the  use  of  young 
persons,  or  general  readers,  we  know  not  in  what  native 
historian  a  more  lucid,  rapid  narrative  could  be  found 
than  this  of  Professor  Dahlmann : — 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  Just  one  hundred  years 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  William 
landed  in  the  capacious  harbour  of  Torbay,  on  the  coast 
of  Devonshire.  The  English  colours  were  displayed  on 
his  mainmast,  with  the  inscription,  ^  The  Protestant  Re- 
ligion and  the  Liberty  of  England !"  and  underneath 
this  the  motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau, "  Je  maintiendray." 
The  king's  fleet  had  done  nothing  to  oppose  him,  whether 
unfavourable  winds  or  doubts  respecting  the  fidelity  of 
his  men  checked  the  honourable  intentions  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, their  commander.  James,  knowing  that  he  was 
twice  as  strong  by  land  as  his  adversary,  resolved, 
though  dissuaded  by  many,  to  meet  him  hsif  way,  and 
set  out  for  the  head-quarters  at  Salisbury.  It  seemed 
that  this  was  a  judicious  step ;  for  William  did  not  at 
first  meet  with  tiie  active  support  of  his  secret  confede- 
rates :  only  a  few  men  of  influence  had  joined  him,  and 
he  was  rather  avoided  in  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed.  But  on  the  1 0th  of  November  Lord  Combury, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  endeavoured  to  go  over  to 
him,  with  three  English  regiments  of  cavalry.  Though 
this  attempt  succeeded  but  very  partially,  the  minority 
of  the  troops  remaining  faithful,  so  that  Combury  arrived 
as  a  ftigitive  in  the  Dutch  camp,  yet  the  unhappy  mon- 
arch himself,  in  his  posthumous  papers,  dates  his  ruin 
from  that  event.  He  was  at  that  time  in  London, 
whither  Lord  Feversham  had  preceded  him  ;  the  alarm- 
ing news  of  the  desertion  of  three  regiments  reached  the 
capital,  and  the  king,  fearful  of  treachery  to  his  person, 
would  not  venture  to  return  to  the  camp.  He  now 
listened  to  the  previously  rejected  advice  of  Father 
Petre,  to  remain  in  London,  and  send  his  son  to  France. 
On  the  receipt  of  more  favourable  intelligence,  the  king, 
however,  proceeded  to  the  army,  but  in  the  council  of 
war  at  Salisbury  his  friends  gave  him  the  cowardly 
advice  to  retreat  to  London,  while  his  unfaithful  ad- 
herents urged  him  boldly  to  fl&ce  the  enemy  on  the  spot. 
James  followed  the  advice  of  the  former,  and  his  sus- 
picion that  some  of  the  leading  men  would  give  him  up 
to  his  enemies,  seemed  to  be  justified  by  what  immedi- 
ately ensued  ;  for  on  the  following  nght,  Lieutenant- 
general  Lord  Churchill,  the  man  who,  in  the  council  of 
war,  had  been  foremost  in  advocating  decisive  measures, 
accompanied  by  several  officers  of  his  regiment,  went 
over  to  William  ;  nor  can  all  the  splendour  of  his  subse- 
quent career,  clear  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from  the 
disgrace  of  having  himself  betrayed,  and  led  others  to 
betray  his  sovereign.  On  the  second  day  of  the  retreat, 
when  news  was  brought  that  Prince  George  had  gone 
over  to  William  on  the  preceding  night,  James  exclaim- 
ed, **  Eil  t/  posnhU  gone.  Were  he  not  my  son-in-law 
a  private  cavalry  soldier  would  be  a  greater  loss  to  me." 
On  the  next  day  Anne  followed  her  husband's  example, 
and  withdrew  with  her  bosom  friend,  Lady  Churchill. 
When  James  learned  this,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony 
and  with  tears,  **  God  help  me — my  own  children  have 
forsaken  me  I "    Soon  afterwards  Lord  Dartmouth  wrote 
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that  he  could  no  longer  answer  for  the  fidelity  of  his 
seamen ;  that  the  number  of  persons  of  distinction  in 
the  northern  and  midland  counties  who  took  up  arms 
for  William  was  increasing ;  that  their  proclamations  no 
longer  spoke  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  a  free  parlia- 
ment, but  had  assumed  language  which  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  conciliation.  James  was  now  denonnoed  as  a  tyrant, 
who  substituted  his  will  for  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  resistance  to  him  was  not  rebellion,  but 
just  self-defence.  On  this  he  resolved  to  send  the  queen 
and  his  son  to  France,  and,  if  expedient,  to  flee  tUther 
himself ;  but  in  the  mean  time  to  make  a  last  effort,  to 
ascertain  whether  a  ray  of  hope  still  remained.  On  the 
80th  of  Noyember  he  issued  a  proclamation,  convoking 
Parliament  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  January;  promised 
an  unconditional  amnesty,  and  then  sent  commissioners 
to  the  prince's  head-quarters,  to  announce  to  him  that 
all  the  causes  of  complaint  alleged  by  his  highness,  and 
which  he  had  himself  stated  to  be  the  only  grounds  of 
his  hostile  landing,  were  now  removed  ;  he  therefore 
proposed  that  he  should  not  advance  nearer  to  the  me- 
tropolis, in  order  that  a  really  free  parliament  might  be 
held,  undisturbed  by  the  din  of  arms. 

Lord  Clarendon  also  had  repaired  to  the  prince,  not 
with  a  Tiew  of  making  his  niece  queen,  but,  as  his  pre- 
vious conduct  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  authorise 
us  to  infer,  to  assist  in  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement, 
which,  according  to  outward  appearances,  seemed  to  be 
still  possible.  In  the  opinion  of  the  prince  this  was  no 
longer  feasible  :  he  detained  the  commissioners  till  the 
sixth  day,  and  then  replied  to  the  main  point,  that  if 
his  majesty  intended  to  remain  in  London  while  the 
Parliament  was  sitting,  he  required  to  be  there  also, 
with  an  equal  number  of  guards ;  that  if  the  king  wished 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  he  would  take  up  his 
abode  at  a  place  equally  distant ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
respective  armies  were  not  to  approach  within  thirty 
miles  of  London.  This  answer  being  received  by  James 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  December,  he  sent  away 
the  queen  and  the  young  prince  during  the  night  to 
France,  promising  his  affectionate  consort,  who  was  un- 
willing to  depart,  that  he  would  follow  her  within 
twenty-four  hours.  He  had  then  no  presentiment  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  this  promise.  Though  the 
flight  of  Queen  Mary  was  full  of  suffering,  as  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  servant,  with  her  infant  and  his  nurse,  and 
only  two  persons  in  her  company,  she  was  exposed, 
without  shelter,  to  the  wintered  cold,  every  instant  dread- 
ing to  be  discoTered,  encountering,  in  an  open  boat,  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  while  dropping  down  the  river  to 
reach  the  vessel  which  was  to  receive  her :  yet,  after 
all  her  trials  and  difHcuUies,  she  arrived  safe  at  Calais. 
But  the  most  lainftil  disappointment  and  unheajrd-of 
humiliation  were  reserved  for  the  king.  Before  his  flight 
he  burnt  the  greater  part  of  the  writs  for  electing  a  par- 
liament, which  were  not  yet  issued,  wrote  to  Lord  Fever- 
sham  to  disband  the  army,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  December,  or  rather  one  in  the  morning  of 
the  11th,  he  crossed  the  Thames,  and  threw  the  great 
seal  into  the  river.  On  the  opposite  bank  horses  had 
been  kept  in  readiness,  which  conveyed  him  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Feversham,  while  the  Privy  Council  were  expect- 
ing him  at  Whitehall,  which  he  had  summoned  for  that 
morning,  with  a  view  to  mislead.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the 
hour  flxedfor  the  meeting,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
opened  the  royal  apartment ;  but  on  entering  it  was  found 
empty.  As  soon  as  the  king's  flight  was  made  public, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  of  London  vented  itself  on  the 
Roman  Catholics.  They  attacked  their  houses,  destroyed 
their  chapels,  broke  open  the  residences  of  the  Spanish 
and  Florentine  ambassadors,  in  which  there  were  chapels, 
and  made  special  search  for  Father  Petre,  who,  however, 
had  fled  some  days  before.  Sutherland  took  flight,  in 
woman's  attire,  and  safely  reached  Rotterdam.  But 
Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys  was  recognized  in  the  disguise 
of  a  sailor,  and  dragged,  amidst  the  cries  and  violent 
assaults  of  the  mob,  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  com- 
mitted him  for  safety  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  some 
months  afterwards,  before  he  could  be  brought  to  trial. 
The  pope's  nuncio  attempted  to  escape  in  t)ie  tumult 


with  the  carriage  of  the  ambassador  of  Savoy,  and  got 
up  behind  as  a  footman  ;  but  he  also  was  recognized  ud 
detained,  till  a  passport  from  the  prince  set  him  at 
liberty. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  king's 
flight,  William  hastened  his  march  tovwds  London ;  bat 
here  he  was  grieved  and  surprised  to  learn  that  the  king, 
when  about  to  embark,  had  been  seized,  ill  treated,  ud 
plundered  by  some  fishermen,  who  were  in  quest  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests,  and  who,  from  his  sunken  cheeks, 
had  mistaken  him  for  Father  Petre.  The  king  at  length 
told  them  who  he  was,  whereupon  he  was  brought  to 
Feyersham,  where  the  magistrates  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  lawless  multitude,  who  were  alter- 
nately  addressed  with  threats  and  abject  entreaties,  bj 
the  bewildered  and  stupified  monarch.  Two  oificers  al 
last  appeared  at  the  head-quarters,  and  announoed  that 
the  king  was  in  s^e  custody,  and  entirely  at  the  dispoial 
of  his  highness  the  prince.  ^  Why  did  not  you  let  him 
go  1"  said  Dr.  Burnet.  Meantime,  James  found  oppor- 
tunity to  send  a  letter  to  London  by  a  peasant  Thirty 
peers  were  sitting  at  Whitehall,  who,  at  this  critical 
moment,  had  ventured  to  take  upon  themselves  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  affairs.  When  they  were  informed 
of  the  king's  distress,  they  despatched  200  guards,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Feversham,  under  whose  protection 
James  returned  to  Whitehall.  There  he  learned  that 
these  peers  had  already  entered  into  a  communieatioa 
vnth  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  sent  him  an  address, 
thanking  him  for  having  come  over  to  deliver  England 
firom  popery  and  slavery.  From  them,  therefore,  he  oonld 
look  for  no  support.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  his  sot* 
in-law,  desiring  an  interview.  The  prince  vras  at  Wind- 
sor. He  placed  the  royal  commissioner.  Lord  Feversham, 
under  arrest,  and  declined  an  interview,  alleging  that  be 
oonld  not  yentnre  into  the  capital  while  it  was  oeenpied 
by  the  royal  troops.  When  James  drore  through  tbe 
streets  of  London,  on  the  morning  after  his  arriTal,naoT 
persons  had  cheered  him  as  he  passed.  Might  he  still 
hope  that  an  appeal  to  the  affection  of  the  ca^iital  voald 
be  successful  I  Two  aldermen  were  sent  for,  to  whoa 
the  king  declared  that  he  was  ready,  on  bemg  assured 
of  his  personal  safety,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  &iti)- 
fhl  citizens  of  London  till  a  new  parliament  should  hav? 
redressed  all  their  grievances.  The  aldermen,  however, 
declined  giving  such  a  guarantee,  because  they  ooold 
not  promise  what  they  were  not  sure  of  being  able  M 
perform.  They  were  indeed  right ;  for  on  the  same  nigirt 
Whitehall  was  occupied  by  Dutch  troops,  Count  Solmi, 
their  commander,  justifying  himself  to  the  king  bj  a 
written  order  of  the  prince.  In  the  following  night  the 
king  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax and  Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Delamere,  who  brongfa! 
him  directions,  in  writing,  from  the  prince,  to  qait 
Whitehall  in  the  morning,  and  retire  to  Ham,  a  oonntir 
seat  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Lauderdale,  for  the  sake 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  and  the  Idng's  greater 
security.  James,  however,  requested  leave  to  go  t» 
Rochester,  and  was  conveyed  in  the  royal  barge  to 
Gravesend,  escorted  by  Dutch  guards.  Three  bonis 
after  hu  departure,  William  was  at  St.  James's,  witb 
6000  men.  His  first  care  was  to  oouToke  an  assembl; 
of  the  peers,  that  they  might  take  the  state  of  the  natioa 
into  their  consideration.  It  was  opened  on  the  21st, and 
attended  by  about  serenty  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal 
The  prince  entered,  and  addressed  them  as  follows  :- 
**  My  lords,  I  hare  desired  to  meet  you  here  to  advise 
on  the  best  manner  to  attain  the  object  of  my  public 
declaration,  by  calling  a  free  parliament  for  the  p^ese^ 
vation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  restoring  the  rights 
and  liberites  of  the  kingdom,  and  securing  them  agaia^^ 
the  danger  of  being  again  subverted."  Immediatelf 
after  speaking  these  words  he  withdrew.  Tbeypns- 
claimed  the  great  truth  that  he  came  not  in  the  apin^ 
of  his  namesake,  William  the  Conqueror,  who  had  cto»- 
ed  the  seas  622  years  before.  If  ever  prince  had  tbe 
prospect  of  dominion,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  tbe  nun  •' 
but,  while  his  foot  strode  over  the  corpse  of  the  ruler,  be 
ever  respected  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

Publie  affiurs  were  now  come  to  such  a  ctisas,  tbit 
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two  ways  ouly  were  left  —  to  depose  James,  or  so  to 
weaken  the  royal  authority,  that  the  crown  would  lose 
the  power  of  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
James  opened,  of  his  own  accord,  however,  a  third 
way :  after  haying  spent  four  days  at  Rochester  in  use- 
less brooding,  after  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  engage 
the  superior  clergy  to  guarantee  his  personal  safety,  he 
met  the  wishes  of  his  opponent,  and  quitted  the  field, 
continually  reflecting  on  the  words  of  his  unhappy  father 
— **  There  are  but  a  few  steps  from  the  prison  of  a  king 
to  his  grave.''  James's  prison  was  still  spacious  and 
aiiy,  closed  only  on  the  land  side.  The  way  to  escape 
was  pointed  out  to  him,  by  leaving  unguarded  the  whole 
of  the  garden  side  of  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the 
Thames,  which  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  open  sea. 
His  resolution  was  fixed  by  a  letter  from  his  impatient 
queen,  who  was  extremely  uneasy  at  his  delay.  William 
had  caused  the  letter  to  be  opened,  and  forwarded  to 
him.  On  the  2Sd  of  December,  soon  after  midnight, 
James  proceeded  through  the  garden  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  accompanied  by  his  natural  son  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, and  a  few  attendants.  After  a  stormy  passage  of 
two  days,  he  landed  at  Ambleteuse,  on  the  coast  of 
France.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
where  King  Louis  had  prepared  a  retreat  for  his  queen 
and  his  son,  and  fitted  it  up  with  lavish  generosity. 
Louis  introduced  him  in  person  to  this  residence,  where 
a  splendid  establishment,  and  50,000  dollars  a  month 
awaited  him,  which  did  not,  as  formerly,  cost  him  any 
negotiation.  The  two  monarchs  embraced  each  otitier 
for  as  long  a  time  as  might  suffice  to  repeat  a  Paternos- 
ter ;  but  the  French  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
strange  mortal  who,  as  they  said,  had  given  three  king- 
doms for  a  mass.  About  the  same  time  William  receiv^ 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  from  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  political 
dream  of  a  union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic 
of  the  Netherlands  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realized. 

History  of  ike  Oregon  Territory  and  British  North- 
American  Fur  Trade;  tcith  an  account  of  the  Habits 
and  Customs  of  the  principal  North-American  Tribes 
on  the  Northern  Continent.  By  John  Dunn,  late  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  eight  years  a  resident  in  the 
country.  8vo.  pp.  359,  with  Map.  London  :  Edwards 
&  Hughes. 

We  trust  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  have  enough 
of  wisdom  between  them  to  prevent  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan  fh)m  going  to  loggerheads  about  the 
far-famed  Oregon  Territory.  There  are  individuals  on 
both  sides  of  the^ Atlantic  quite  ready,  and  indeed  eager, 
from  the  most  patriotic  motives,  to  promote  so  hopeful  a 
quarrel.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Oregon 
Territory  should  belong  either  to  Great  Britain  or  to 
the  United  States  ?  Why  may  it  not,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  form  an  independent  state,  like  the  new  republics 
of  South  America  or  Texas !  Mr.  Dunn  certainly  shows 
cause  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  though  stay-at-home 
people  may  not  take  it  up  quite  so  hotly  as  a  late  officer 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  liable,  therefore,  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  imbibed  some  strong  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  keen  and  encroaching  Yankees. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  an  intelligent  man,  who  can  describe  what 
he  has  seen  clearly  and  agreeably ;  and  we  like  him 
much  better  as  a  narrator  than  a  politician.  His  long 
residence  amidst  the  scenes  he  describes  has  made  him 
fully  conversant,  not  only  with  the  state  and  interests  of 
the  rival  Fur  Companies,  but  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  aborigines, — of  which  he  has  related  traits 
which  are  new  to  us,  even  after  the  recent  sketches  of 
Catlin  and  other  wanderers.  Instead  of  reverting  to  the 
past  history  of  these  companies  we  select,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  entertainment  furnished  by  Mr,  Dunn,  a  descrip- 


tion of  the  existing  state  of  the  British  settlement  at 
Fort  Vancouver: — 

Fort  Vancouver  is  the  head-quarters,  establishment, 
or  grand  depot  of  the  company,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  situated  near  Point  Vancouver,  (so 
called  from  the  celebrated  English  navigator  and  dis- 
coverer in  those  seas,)  on  the  north-west  of  the  Colum- 
bia, on  a  large  level  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  ninety  miles  from  the  Pacific.  The 
river  in  front  of  it  is  seventeen  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
six  fathoms  deep.  The  whole  country  round  is  covered 
with  noble  woods,  consisting  of  many  kinds  of  valuable 
timber,  such  as  cedar,  pine,  &c.,  interspersed  wi^  open 
and  fertile  spaces.  It  was  founded  in  1824,  by  Gover- 
nor Simpson,  as  the  locality  was  more  convenient  for 
trade,  had  a  larger  and  richer  tract  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  afforded  a  more  convenient  landing-place  for 
cargoes  from  the  ships  than  the  former  dep6t — Fort 
George  (or  Astoria) — which  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Fort  Vancouver  is  then  the  grand  mart,  and  rendez- 
vous for  the  company's  trade  and  servants  on  the  Pacific. 
Thither  all  the  furs  and  other  articles  of  trade  collected 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  California  to  the 
Russian  territories,  are  brought  from  the  several  other 
forts  and  stations ;  and  from  thence  they  are  shipped 
to  England.  Thither,  too,  all  the  goods  brought  from 
England  for  traffic — ^the  various  articles  in  woollens  and 
cottons,  in  grocery,  in  hardware,  ready-made  clothes, 
oils  and  paints,  ship  stores,  &c., — are  landed ;  and  from 
thence  they  are  distributed  to  the  various  posts  of  the 
interior,  and  along  the  northern  shores  by  sailing  ves- 
sels, or  by  boat  or  pack-horses,  as  the  several  routes 
permit,  for  distribution  and  traffic  among  the  natives,  or 
for  the  supply  of  the  company's  servants.  In  a  word. 
Fort  Vancouver  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  company's 
trade  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  within  the 
Oregon  territory  as  beyond  it,  from  California  to  Kams- 
chatka. 

The  present  governor  is  Dr.  John  M'Loughlin.  He 
isdescribed  by  American  writers,  whom  he  entertained 
in  his  usual  style,  as  a  portly,  dignified-looking  man, 
almost  six  feet  high,  with  a  florid  complexion,  grey  hair, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  an  open  and  benevolent  expression 
of  countenance,  bland  and  courteous  manners,  a  gen- 
erous and  most  hospitable  disposition.  This  I  know  to 
be  all  true.  He  has  been  in  tiie  service  of  the  company 
from  his  youth,  to  his  own  credit  and  their  great  benefit. 
He  has  mounted  up  to  his  present  high  office,  the  high- 
est, by  his  diligence,  integrity,  and  skill.  He  is  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  whole  trade,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations and  minutise.  He  has  contributed  greatly  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  high  state,  and  is  maldng  every 
effort  to  advance  it  farther.  He  was  a  very  infiuentiai 
member  of  the  North-west  Company  before  its  junction 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  [The  fort  is  strongly 
fortified,  though  precautions  against  an  assault  no  longer 
appear  necessary.]  The  area  within  is  divided  into  two 
courts,  around  which  are  arranged  about  forty  neat, 
strong  wooden  buildings,  one  storey  high,  designed  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  offices,  apartments  for  the 
clerks  and  other  officers,  warehouses  for  fVirs,  English 
goods,  and  other  commodities,  workshops  for  the  differ- 
ent mechanics,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  coopers,  wheel- 
wrights, tinners,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  there  is  the  most 
diligent  and  unceasing  activity  and  industry.  There^  is 
also  a  school-house  and  chapel,  and  a  powder  magazine 
built  of  brick  and  stone. 

In  the  centre  stand  the  governor's  residence,  which  is 
two  storeys  high,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  public  sitting 
room.  All  the  clerks  and  officers,  including  the  chap- 
lain and  physician,  dine  together  in  the  hall,  the  gover- 
nor presiding.  The  dinner  is  of  the  most  substantial 
kind,  consisting  of  several  courses.  Wine  is  fluently 
allowed,  but  no  spirituous  liquors.  After  grace  has  been 
said,  the  company  break  up.  Then  most  of  the  party 
retire  to  the  public  sitting-room,  called  ^  Bachelor's 
Hall,"  or  the  smoking-rootn^  to  amuse  themselves  as 
they  please,  either  in  smoking,  reading,  or  tellipg  and 
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listening  to  etories  of  their  own,  and  others'  cnriouB 
adyentoreB.  Sometimes  there  is  a  great  inflaz  of  com- 
pany, consisting  of  the  chief  traders  from  the  outposts, 
who  arriye  at  the  fort  on  bosiness,  and  the  commanders 
of  vessels.  These  are  gala  times  after  dinner ;  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  bat  always  kept 
under  strict  discipline,  and  regulated  by  the  strictest 
propriety. 

The  school  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  half  breed  children 
of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  company,  and  of  many 
orphan  children  of  Indians  who  have  been  in  the  com- 
pany's employment.  They  are  taught  English  (some* 
times  French,)  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  ;  and 
are  subsequently  either  apprenticed  to  traders  in  Canada, 
or  kept  in  the  company's  service. 

The  front  square  is  the  place  where  the  Indians  and 
trappers  deposit  their  furs  and  other  articles,  and  make 
their  sales,  &c.  There  may  be  seen,  too,  great  numbers 
of  men  sorting  and  packing  the  various  goods,  and  scores 
of  Canadians  beating  and  cleaning  the  furs  from  the 
dust  and  vermin,  and  coarse  hairs,  previous  to  exporta- 
tion. 

Six  hundred  yards  below  the  fort,  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  there  is  a  neat  village  of  about  sixty  well- 
built  wooden  houses,  generally  constructed  like  those 
within  the  fort,  in  which  the  mechanics  and  other  ser- 
vants of  the  company,  who  are  in  general  Canadians  and 
Scotsmen,  reside  with  their  families.  They  are  built 
in  rows,  and  present  the  appearance  of  small  streets. 
They  are  kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly  manner.  Here 
there  is  an  hospital,  in  which  the  invalided  servants  of 
the  company,  and,  indeed,  others  who  may  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  are  treated  with  the  utmost  care.  This 
is  attended  by  Dr.  Tolmic,  the  resident  surgeon  of  the 
fort. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  the  company  marry  half  breed 
women.  These  discharge  the  several  duties  of  wife  and 
mother  with  fidelity,  cleverness,  and  attention.  They 
are,  in  general,  good  housewives,  and  are  remarkably 
ingenious  as  needlewomen.  Many  of  them, besides  posses- 
fiing  a  knowledge  of  English,  speak  French  correctly, 
and  possess  other  accomplishments ;  and  they  sometimes 
attend  their  husbands,  on  their  distant  and  tedious  jour- 
neys and  voyages.  These  half  breed  women  are  of  a 
superior  class,  being  the  daughters  of  chief  traders  and 
factors,  and  other  persons  high  in  the  company's  service, 
by  Indian  women  of  a  superior  descent  or  of  superior 
personal  attractions.  Though  they  generally  dress  after 
the  En^ish  fashion,  according  as  they  see  it  used  by  the 
English  wives  of  the  superior  officers,  yet  they  retain 
one  peculiarity,  the  leggin  or  gaiter,  which  is  made 
(now  that  the  tanned  deer-skin  has  been  superseded)  of 
the  finest  and  most  gaudy-coloured  cloth,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  beads. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  company's  servants  marry 
native  women  from  the  tribes  of  the  upper  country, 
where  the  women  are  round  headed  and  beautifril.  These, 
too,  generally  speaking,  soon  learn  the  art  of  useful 
housewifery  with  great  adroitness  and  readiness ;  and 
they  are  encouraged  and  rewarded  in  every  way  by  the 
company,  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  domestic  economy 

and  comfort 

Attached  to  the  fort  there  is  a  magnificent  farm;  con- 
sisting of  about  3000  acres,  of  which  about  1500  acres 
have  been  already  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  tillage. 
It  stretches  behind  the  fort,  and  on  both  sides,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  is  fenced  into  beautiful  com 
fields,  vegetable  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  and  pasture 
fields,  which  are  interspersed  with  dairy  houses,  shep- 
herds* and  herdsmen's  cottages.  It  is  placed  under  the 
most  judicious  management ;  and  neither  expense  nor 
labour  has  been  spared  to  bring  it  to  the  most  perfect 
cultivation.  There  is  a  large  grist-mill  and  a  thrashing- 
mill,  which  are  worked  by  horse  power,  and  a  saw-mill 
worked  by  water  power.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  vege- 
tables, and  many  species  of  fruits,  are  produced  there 
in  abundance,  and  of  superior  quality. 

Steam,  which  is  ftbst  realizing  the  prayer  of  Nat.  Lee's 
frantic  lover,  in  annihilating  both  time  and  space,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  old  and  familiar  aspects  of 


social  life,  is  rapidly  sweeping  away  the  most  picturesqus 
charm  of  the  western  waters.  The  poets  of  Europe  am 
no  longer  on  Ottawa's  tide,  or  by  St.  Anne's,  listen  to 
the  chorus  of  the  boat-song,  or  the  parting  hymn  of  the 
voyageurs :  even  on  the  waters  of  the  Far-west,  steam 
has  already  for  ever  silenced  these  romantic  strains.  It 
is  therefore  with  greater  pleasure  that  we  linger  oaUr. 
Dunn's  record  of  those  picturesque  personages  who  giTe 
charm  and  vitality  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Aneriea. 
Such  records  will  soon  be  all  the  trace  we  possess  of  this 
wild  and  half-poetical  race. 

THE  VOTAOEtJBS. 

The  Yoyagenrs  form  a  kind    of  Aratemity  in  the 
Canadas,  like  the  arrUro9f  or  carriers  in  Spain,  and,  like 
them,  are  employed  in  long  internal  expeditions  of  tra- 
vel and  traffic ;  but  with  this  diflbrenoe,  that  the  arrimv 
travel  by  land,  with  mules  and  horses,  the  wfogenn  by 
water,  with   batteaux,   or  boats,   and  canoes.    TIk 
voyageurs  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  far 
trade,  having  been  originally  employed  by  the  earij 
French  merchants  in  their  trading  expeditions  thnrafh 
the  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  boundless  interior. 
They  were  coeval  with  the  eoureurt  de$  6ois,  or  nngei! 
of  the  woods,  already  noticed,  and  like  them,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  long  and  laborious  expeditions,  mn 
prone  to  pass  their  time  in  idleness  and  revelry  aboot 
the  trading  posts  or  settlements,  —  sqnandering  their 
hard  earnings  in  heedless  conviviality,  and  riTalliDg 
their  neighbours  the  Indians  in  indolent  indulgence  and 
an  improvident  disregard  to  to-morrow.    Their  dress  n 
generally  half-civiliied,  half-savage.  They  wear  a  e^ 
or  outside  coat,  made  of  a  blanket ;  a  striped  eottoa 
shirt ;  cloth  trousers,  or  leathern  leggins ;  moeeassiii^ 
or  deer-skin  shoes,  without  a  sole,  and  ornamented  oa 
the  upper ;  and  a  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  from  which 
are  suspended  a  knife,  tobacco-pouch,  and  other  imple 
ments.    Their  language  is  of  the  same  piebald  chancter, 
being  a  French  patois,  embroidered  with  Indian  and 
Engfish  words  and  phrases.    Their  lives  are  passed  ia 
wild  and  extensive  rovings  in  the  service  of  indiridnals, 
but  more  especially  of  the  fur  traders.    They  are  geoe^ 
ally  of  French  descent,  and  inherit  much  of  the  gaiety 
and  light-heartedness  of  their  ancestors ;  being  fall  «^ 
anecdote  and  song,  and  ever  ready  for  the  dance.    Hey 
inherit,  too,  a  fund  of  civility  and  complaisance :  isi. 
instead  of  that  hardness  and  grosanees  which  men  in 
laborious  life  are  apt  to  indulge  towards  each  other, 
they  are  naturally  obliging  and  accommodating,  iata- 
changing  kind  offices,  yielding  each  other  assistance  aad 
comfort  in  every  emergency ;  and  using  the  familiar  and 
affectionate  appellations  of  ^  cousin,"  and  **  brother," 
when  there  is,  in  fact,  no  relationship.    Their  natanl 
good  will  is  probably  heightened  by  a  community  of  ad- 
venture and  hardship  in  their  precarious  and  wandering 
life.    No  men  are  more  submissive  to  their  leaders  and 
employers — more  capable  of  enduring  hardship,  or  moit 
good  humoured  under  privations.    Never  are  ther  ^ 
happy  as  when  on  long  and  rough  expeditions,  toilin| 
up  rivers,  or  coasting  lakes  on  the  borders  of  which  they 
encamp  at  night,  gossip  round  their  fires,  bivouac  in  the 
open  air.    They  are  dexterous  boatmen,  vigorous  and 
adroit  with  the  oar  and  paddle,  and  will  row  from  morn- 
ing till  night  vrithout  a  murmur.    The  steersman  often 
sings  an  old  traditionary  French  song,  with  some  regular 
chorus  in  which  they  all  join,  keeping  time  with  their 
oatB ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  fla«  in  spirits,  or  relax  in 
exertion,  it  is  but  necessary  to  strike  up  a  song  of  the 
kind  to  put  them  all  in  fresh  spirits  and  activitj.   The 
Canadian  waters  are  vocal  vrith  these  songs,  that  ba^ 
been  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  transmitted  tna 
ikther  to  son,  firom  the  earliest  days  of  the  oolonj ;  aad 
it  has  a  pleasing  effect  to  see,  in  a  still,  golden  snouBer 
evening,  a  batteaux  gliding  across  the  bo^m  of  the  If^^t 
dipping  its  oars  to  the  cadence  of  these  qusuntold  ditties, 
or  sweeping  along  in  full  chorus,  on  a  bright  smmy 
morning,  down  the  transparent  current  of  one  of  the 

Canadian  rivers 

"  An  instance,"  says  W.  Imng, «  of  the  bnoymt  tea* 
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j^nmeni  and  pioftasiimal  pride  of  theM  people  wis 
fnrniahed  in  the  gay  and  bnj;gart  style  in  which  a  party 
of  them  aniTed  at  New  York  to  join  the  enterivise.* 
They  were  determined  to  regale  and  astonish  the  people 
of  the  **  States*'  with  the  sig^t  of  a  Canadian  boat  and  a 
Ouiadian  orew.  They  accordingly  fitted  np  a  Uirge, 
bnt  light,  bark  canoe — such  as  is  used  in  the  Air  trade 
—transplanted  it  in  a  wagon  from  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrenoe  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain — ^traversed 
the  Lake  in  it  from  end  to  end — hoisted  it  again  in  a 
wagon — ^wheeled  itoff  to  Lansingburgi  and  then  launched 
it  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Down  this  rirer  they 
plied  their  oonrse  merrily  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  mak- 
ing its  banks  reeonnd,  for  the  first  time>  with  their  old 
French  boat-songs— passing  by  the  Tillages  with  whoop 
and  halloo,  so  as  to  make  &e  honest  Dutch  fisrmers  mis- 
take them  for  a  crew  of  savages.  In  this  way  they 
swept  in  fhll  song,  and  with  regular  flourish  of  the  pad- 
dle, lound  New  York,  in  a  still  summer  evening,  to  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  never 
witnessed  on  their  watezs  a  natttical  apparition  of  the 
kind. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  fare  of  the  voyageurs, 
and  the  other  lurd-worklDg  servants  of  the  company,  at 
present,  though  applied  to  a  peculiar  undertaking,  will, 
however,  in  &»  main,  hold  good  about  their  treatment 
generally.  I  must  premise  that  animal  fbod  is  their 
only  suMistenoe  often  in  those  remote  regions  ;  as  they 
have  neither  bread  nor  vegetables : — 

*'  On  Christmas  and  New  Year's  days,'*  sa^s  Simpson, 
**  we  entertidned  our  assembled  people  with  a  dance, 
IbUewed  by  a  supper  consisting  of  the  best  fkre  we 
eoald  command.  By  this  time  we  had,  through  our 
Indefotigable  exertions,  accumulated  two  or  three  weeks' 
provisions  in  advance,  and  no  scarcity  was  experienced 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  daily  rations 
served  out  to  each  man  was  increased  from  eight  to  ten, 
and  to  seme  individuals  twelve  pounds  of  venison,  or, 
when  they  oonld  be  got,  four  or  five  white-fish,  weighing 
frem  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  Thii  quantity  of  solid 
food,  immoderate  as  it  may  appear,  does  not  exceed  the 
average  standard  of  the  country,  and  ought  certainly  to 
satisfy  the  inordinate  appetite  of  a  French  C&nadian  ; 
yet  then  vnts  one  <tf  them  who  complained  he  had  not 
enough,  and  did  not  scruple  to  help  himself  to  an  addi- 
tional supply  whenever  the  opportunity  ofiSsred  :  it  would 
have  taken  twenty  pounds  of  anim&l  food  daily  to  sa- 
tisfy him. 

The  company^s  servants  are  not  less  well  clothed  and 
^d  than  they  are  fied.  They  are  treated  by  their 
immediate  masters  with  a  fiunlUar  kindness  surpassing 
what  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere,  even  in  the  United 
States ;  and  their  whole  condition  affords  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  wretched  situation  of  the  Rus- 
sian **  promiischlenicks,"  as  described  by  Langsdaff. 
The  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  long  Journeys  demand, 
it  is  tme,  hard  labonr  by  time$y  bnt  it  is  labour  volun- 
tarily endured,  and  less  physically  severe  than  the 
compulsory  trackings  on  the  rivers  of  Russia  and  China, 
while  a  great  part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  comparative 
Idleness ;  and  if  the  voyageur  finds  the  fatigue  andhard- 
ahips  too  great,  it  rests  with  himself  to  be  released  from 
ihem  at  the  close  of  his  three  yean'  ooatract* 

To  gite  otir  readers  w>me  idea  of  a  region  which 
threatetisyon  some  ftiture  day,  to  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention about  as  profitable  as  Dandle  Dinmont's  with 
Joek  o'  Dawston-deuch,  about  the  number  of  barren  acres 
that  would  not  grace  a  single  sheep,  we  subjoin  part  of 
Mr.  Dunn's  des^ption  of  the  Oregon  territory : — 

The  natural  limits  of  this  extensive  and  important 
tegion,  axe  strictly  defined  by  nature.  On  tiie  west,  it  is 
bounded,  along  its  whole  length,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean : 
and  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets — on  the 
Bonth,  by  the  fertile  country  of  California,  and  the 
IClamet  range  of  hills,  which  are  an  offshoot  from  the 
Rocky  Mountidns.  ana  run  in  a  parallel  of  42^— on  the 
whole  of  the  east  line,  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  towering 

*  The  trading  expedition  fitted  out  by  Mr,  Foster  fbr  the 
Columbia* 


Rocky  Mountains, — and  on  the  north,  as  the  boundary 
between  it  and  the  Russian  territories,  by  many  spurs 
ttom  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers. 

The  extent  of  the  vrhole  region  in  its  widest  sense  is 
about  fbur  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  all  the  rivers  which  flow  through  this 
territory,  take  their  rise  and  are  emptied  within  these 
limits ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  it  scarcely  has  any 
natund  communication  with  any  other  country.  It  ex- 
tends f^m  latitude  42"*  to  that  of  64*"  north.  For  beauty 
of  scenery,  salubrity  of  climate  along  the  Paciflc,  and 
general  adaptation  for  commerce,  it  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  by  any  country  in  the  world.  There  are,  too, 
in  many  plaees,  great  fertility  of  soil,  and  agricultural 
capabilities. 

The  natural  character  of  the  whole  country,  is  a  sue- 
eesdon  of  mountain  ridges,  and  valleys,  and  pUuns ;  and 
though  there  are  many  fertile  districts  within  it,  espe- 
cially towards  the  ocean ;  yet  it  may  be  safely  averred, 
that  as  a  vhoU  it  is  not  favourable  for  agricultural  cul- 
tivation. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  chiefly  valuable  fbr  trade ;  and  for 
the  advantages  of  the  Columbia,  and  other  maritime 
stations  to  tiie  north ;  which  Secure  fbr  the  possesson  a 
command  of  the  northern  Pacific,  and  an  easy  way  to 
China.  Of  this  the  Americans  are  frilly  aware ;  and 
henoe  their  extraordinary  anxiety,  and  exertions  to  effect 
a  lodgment  there.  Hence,  too,  their  exaggerated  claims 
— ^their  misrepresentationfr-^contemptible  bluster;  and 
impotent  menaces. 

A  HitHiwy  o/  Oiina^finm  t/ke  Eariieilt  Beeordi  to  the 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1842.  By  Thomas 
Thornton,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
In  two  volumes.  Vol.  1.  pp.  560,  vrith  a  Map. 
London  t  Wm.  H.  AUen  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thornton,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  History  of 
India,  and  other  works  connected  with  the  East,  some 
years  since  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  systematic 
history  of  the  Qiinese  empire,  a  work  which  he  con- 
sidered much  wanted.  In  point  of  fact,  part  of  this 
history  was  printed  so  far  back  as  1835 ;  but  the  de- 
sign was  suspended  from  the  frequent  announcement  of 
original  works  on  China  ^  which  appeared  about  that 
time.  Mr.  Thornton,  however,  coneludes  that  none  of 
those  which  havel  appeared  have  materially  interfered 
with  his  design,  or  at  all  fulfilled  his  purpose,  which 
was,  to  give  a  **  narrative,  written  in  a  plain  and  per- 
spicuous style,  of  principal  events,  deduced  from  the 
Chinese  annals  and  synchronical  authorities,  relieved,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  matter  that  might  impede  or 
offend  the  general  reader,  without  sacrificing  any  infor- 
mation essential  to  the  Oriental  student."  He,  there- 
fbre>  resumed  his  labours^  the  first  half  of  which  lie  be- 
fbre  us,  in  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, the  physical  geography  of  China,  and  Chinese 
chronology,  with  its  Ancient  History  down  to  the  Tcin, 
oar  seventh  dynasty.  The  volume  concludes  vrith  an 
aooonnt  of  the  Introduction  of  Buddhism.  We  fear 
that  Mr.  Thornton  has  cast  his  work  on"  too  broad  a 
scale  to  be  able  to  complete  it  1  satisfactorily  in  another 
Tolume.  From  some  interesting  notes  on  the  ancient  man- 
ners of  the  Chinese  we  select  the  following  q)ecimen  : — 

Oflloers  of  state  had  six  kinds  of  dresses,  for  the  diifor- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  princes  had  seven.  At  the 
court  of  Win- Wang  (in  Shen-se)  the  officers  wore 
vfoollen  dresses  embroidered  with  silk.  In  some  courts, 
the  upper  garments  were  adorned  vrith  fur  and  leopard 
skin.  A  king  of  T'hsin  wore  a  dress  of  foxes  skins. 
Generally  speaking,  the  prineee'  habits  weie  embroider- 
ed vrith  silk.  Red  was  the  colour  adopted  by  the  Chows 
as  the  court  colour.  The  officers  of  the  court  wore  a 
red  collar  to  their  robe.    Tl^e  prince's  cap  was  of  skin, 
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adorned  with  preoions  stones ;  the  offioers  wore,  in  sum- 
mer, a  hat  braided  with  straw;  in  winter,  a  cap  of  black 
oloth.  The  agricoltoral  labourers  had  straw  hats  tied 
with  ribbons.  Beyond  the  court,  the  dresses  worn  were 
o€' various  colours,  except  red  ;  the  caps  were  of  black 
i^in;  the  girdles  of  silk,  fastened  by  a  clasp,  and  wealthy 
people  attached  precious  stones  to  them.  Princes  of  the 
blood  wore  red  shoes,  embroidered  with  gold.  In  gen- 
eral, the  summer  shoes  were  of  hempen  cloth,  and  the 
winter  of  leather.  The  women  of  the  middle  class  wore 
nndyed  dresses,  and  a  Toil  or  cap  of  a  greyish  colour. 
The  princes  and  dignitaries  wore  pendants  in  the  ear. 
A  lady  is  spoken  of  who  had  not  only  precious  stones 
set  in  her  ear-drops,  but  thin  plates  of  gold  in  her  hair. 
The  toilette  of  the  Chinese  belles  had  a  mirror  made  of 
metaL  The  ladies  of  rank  plaited  or  frizzed  their  hair 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  children  of  the  rich  wore 
in  their  girdle  an  ivory  needle,  which  they  used  to  untie 
a  knot  when  they  undressed.  Until  they  attained  their 
majority,  they  wore  their  hair  gathered  up  in  two 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  head.  At  sixteen  they  as- 
sumed the  cap.  Both  men  and  women  anointed  their 
hair,  (which  was  black,)  and  had  an  ivory  comb  at  their 
side.  It  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the 
head  was  introduced  into  China  by  the  Manchoo  Tartars 
in  the  17th  century. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  were  of  earth.  The  soil  was 
beaten  hard,  and  upon  the  beaten  foundation  of  the  in- 
tended wall  was  placed  a  frame  of  four  planks,  two  of 
which  corresponded  to  the  two  faces  of  the  wall,  which 
was  dressed  by  a  plumb-line ;  the  fhune  was  filled  up 
with  moistened  earth,  which  was  rammed  down  with 
wooden  clubs.  The  beams  were  of  bamboo,  fir,  or  cy- 
press. The  frames  of  the  doors  were  of  wood.  The 
poor  built  themselves  cabins  of  miserable  planks.  In 
winter  they  commonly  stopped  the  door  with  mud,  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  In  the  14th  century  before  Christ, 
the  inhabitanto  of  Western  China  had  no  houses,  but 
dwelt  in  caverns  or  grottos. 

Cities  were  enclosed  with  an  earthen  wall,  and  a  ditch, 
ftrom  whence  the  earth  had  been  token  for  the  wall. 

One  of  the  principal  resources  for  subsistence  was 
hutUing,in.  which  bows  and  arrows  were  employed.  The 
bow  was  made  of  carved  wood,  adorned  with  silk  ;  it 
was  kept  in  a  leathern  case.  The  game  consisted  of 
wild  fowl,  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  wild 
cattle  or  buffaloes.  Dogs  were  employed  in  the  chase. 
The  great  hunting  parties  of  the  chiefs  and  grandees 
resembled  those  of  modem  Asiatic  princes :  large  spaces 
of  forest  were  enclosed,  and  the  game  was  forced  to- 
gether by  setting  fire  to  the  grass.  Another  resource 
wsLB  fishing,  which  was  performed  by  line,  but  most  com- 
monly with  nets  made  of  fine  split  bamboo. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  irrigation,  was 
carried  on  in  the  vast  plain  which  forms  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Yellow  River,  from  Lnng-mun  in  Shan-se, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Pih-chih-le.  Each  portion  of  land  assign- 
ed to  a  family  was  surrounded  with  a  trench  of  water, 
which  communicated  with  canals  from  the  river.  Till 
the  Chow  dynasty,  beyond  this  large  valley,  to  the  west 
and  east  especially,  were  vast  tracte  of  forest.  Herds  and 
flocks  are  mentioned  as  constituting  the  wealth  of  the 
powerfril  families.  The  grains  referred  to  in  the  She- 
king  are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  buck-wheat,  and  two  kinds 
of  millet.  The  plough  is  enumerated  amongst  agricul- 
tural instruments,  wiUi  its  share ;  the  hoe  or  spade,  and 
the  scythe  or  sickle.  Weeding  is  recommended,  and 
the  burning  of  the  weeds  in  heaps,  **  in  honour  of  the 
genii  who  preside  over  the  crops,"  the  ashes  manuring 
the  soil.  After  two  crops  the  ground  was  suffered  to 
lie  fallow  for  a  year.  A  plant  was  cultivated  which 
yielded  a  blue  colour,  and  others  from  which  a  yellow 
and  a  red  dye  were  extracted. 

Bread  wa«  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
present  day.  Meat  was  broiled  on  the  coals,  or  roasted 
with  a  spit,  or  boiled  in  pots.  Amongst  the  common 
people,  pigs  and  dogs  were  kept  for  food.  According 
to  the  Chow-le,  the  Le-ke,  and  Mencius,  the  practice  of 
eating  dogs*  flesh  was  general.  Beef  and  mutton  were 
served  only  on  the  tables  of  the  chiefs  and  dignitaries. 


who  kept  herds  and  floeks.  Wine  wm  ordinarily  dnak 
at  solemn  repasto  ;  the  wine  was  a  spirit  extracted  (ts 
at  the  present  day)  from  rice.  One  of  the  odes  slttes 
that,  ^  in  the  tenth  moon,  the  rice  is  cat  to  make  t^ 
wine  of  spring."  This  wine  was  kept  in  nseh  ef 
baked  earth.  The  lower  orders  drai^  ont  of  bens 
rough  or  cut. 

The  metals  referred  to  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and 
copper.  Articles  were  manufactured  of  all  these  metali. 
Gold  was  obtained  from  mines  in  the  south ;  mineB  of 
iron  were  worked  in  Shen-se  by  Kung-lew,  in  the  IBtli 
century  b.  c 

References  to  matters  relating  to  war  are  nunerrai, 
and  seem  to  denote  that,  excepting  in  the  use  of  fire. 
arms,  the  Chinese  have  made  little  progress  in  the  art 
military  since  those  early  times. 

Richard  III.  as  Duke  of  Ghueester  and  King  of  Em- 
land.  By  Caroline  A.  Halsted,  author  of  the  '^  Life 
of  Margaret  Beaufort,"  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  portraits 
of  Richard,  &c.  pp.  1027.  London :  Longnaa  &  Co. 
This  work,  if  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  display  ef 
minuto  historical  research  and  literary  ingenuity,  mo$t 
be  considered  as  among  the  most  Quixotic  attempta 
ever  prompted  by  extravagant  generosity,  or  lore  of 
Justice.  History  has  long  since  set  its  seal  upon  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  If  somewhat  leas  defbraipd 
in  body,  depraved  in  mind,  and  stoined  with  the  foulest 
crimes,  than  tradition  and  the  drama  have  represeated 
him,  the  softening  shades  are  hardly  worth  diseariiDiBK- 
ing  ;  and  Miss  Halsted's  great  amount  of  research  aad 
ingenuity  have  been  thrown  away  merely  to  proTe,  tbit 
Richard  was  not  altogether  the  unredeemed  monster 
that  he  has  been  pictured.  Her  attempt  to  show  tbt 
he  may  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  of  the  mma 
laid  to  his  charge — the  murder  of  the  young  priaoes  ia 
the  Tower — has  no  bettor  foundation  than  a  perkaptf 
opposed  to  what  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  nmreml 
belief  of  the  period.  Perhaps  they  were  not  mnidered 
at  all — ^perhaps  they  were  conveyed  abroad !  Bat  iviiy 
they  never  appeared  again,  or  were  heard  of  ia  say 
satisfactory  manner,  is  left  wholly  unacoonnted  for. 
Arguing  on  common  principles,  the  murder  of  RiehanTf 
nephews,  the  young  king  and  his  brother,  seems  much 
more  probable  than  their  imaginary  escape :  their  takiag 
off  might  have  appeared  but  a  needfbl  step  in  theeaieer 
of  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  usurper.  Miss  Halited's 
attempts  to  show  that  the  character  of  Biehard  hasl-Ma 
misrepresented  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  other  writen, 
are  not,  we  think,  more  successful.  In  the  reiga  of 
Henry  YIII.  the  throne  of  the  Todors  stood  too  secsre 
to  require  being  propped  by  alleged  crimes  fiilsely  !■- 
puted  to  the  last  Plantagenet.  Whether  woold  la 
account  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Dake  of 
Cumberhind,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  be  entitled  to 
more  credit  tiom  posterity,  if  written  by  a  chaaoeUer  of 
the  present  day,  than  his  vindication,  attempted  opoa 
vague  grounds,  by  a  writer  two  centuries  hence  I  Mis 
Halsted's  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Bichard  III. 
resta  precisely  on  similar  grounds.  Where  she  has  sac- 
ceeded,  in  any  degree,  it  Is  merely  by  beggisg  the  qaes- 
tion.  But  though  she  has  failed  in  her  main  objeet,  sbe 
has  oonstmcted  an  ingenious  book,  which  may  be  ttsd 
with  advantage  by  those  who  like  to  stody  history 
and  human  character  microeoopioally,  and  to  riew  a 
question  in  all  the  lighte  in  which  it  qm  be  placed. 

As  specimens  of  Bilxss  Halsted's  style,  we  select  lltf 
following  description  of  the  circumstances  aad  isfloences 
which  tended  to  form  the  character  of  Richard  :— 
The  pergonal  history  of  Bichard  HI.  most  be  roo* 
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meneed  at  a  period  long  anteoedeni  either  to  the  death 
of  his  illostrioas  parent,  or  the  eleration  of  his  royal 
brother  to  the  throne;  for  few  as  were  the  years  which 
he  had  numbered,  and  child  as  he  was  at  that  awful 
crisis,  he  may  more  truly  be  considered  then  to  have 
entered  upon  his  political,  rather  than  his  indiTidnal 
career. 

The  fearfal  events  that  so  unhappily  called  him  into 
notice,  and  which  have  transmitted  his  name  with  such 
i/rnominy  to  posterity,  together  with  the  vieiasitudes 
that  marked  his  turbulent  life,  must  be  traced  to  causes 
that  were  in  operation  at  a  far  earlier  period  of  his  ex- 
istence than  that  which  placed  the  crown  of  England  on 
the  brow  of  King  Edward  IV. 

From  the  very  hour  of  his  birth,  this  ill-omened  prince 
may  be  said  to  have  inhaled  the  noxious  vapours  of  that 
poisoned  atmosphere  which  afterwards  teemed  with 
murder,  treachery,  and  rebellion;  and,  ere  reason  or 
mature  judgment  could  be  exercised,  the  germs  of  that 
hta,\  ambition  which  proved  the  bane  of  his  after-life,  as 
it  had  previously  led  to  the  destruction  of  his  immediate 
ancestors,  were  sown  too  deeply  in  his  opening  mind 
erer  after  to  be  eradicated.. 

Richard  of  Gloucester  was  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
resulting  from  the  unhappy  times  in  which  he  lived; 
and  as  its  eharaeter  derived  its  tone  from  the  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  which  deprived  him  so  prema- 
turely of  a  father's  guidance  and  affection,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  justice  to  his  redeeming  quaUties,  to  go 
back  a  few  years,  and  examine  into  the  state  and  domes- 
tic habits  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  birth 
of  this  his  youngest  surviving  child.  Out  of  eight  sons, 
it  was  reserved  for  him,  the  last  bom,  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  his  illustrious  parent;  and  it  seemed  as  if  this 
fatal  appellation  was  destined  to  be  an  ominous  heir- 
loom to  all  of  his  race  who  bore  it,  and  that  with  the 
name  of  Richard  was  to  be  transferred  a  portion  of  that 
evil  fortune  which  led  to  the  violent  death  of  Richard 
II.,  and  entailed  such  disastrous  results  on  the  divided 
house  of  Flantagenet. 

Miss  Halsted  thus  attempts  to  prove,  that  Richard 
was  neither  deformed  in  person  nor  features,  as  his 
calumniators  have  so  unifbrmly  described  him, — 

Honest  Philip  de  Comines,  (as  he  has  been  termed,)  a 
Flemish  historian  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  party  views;  a  foreigner,  who  only  noticed  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  England  and  their  court,  either 
as  being  contemporaries  or  as  politically  connected  with 
the  French  monarohs  whose  history  he  wrote,  neither 
asserts  nor  insinuates  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  Richard  of  Gloucester.  This  histo- 
rian twice  mentions  in  his  work,  ^  that  Edward  IV.  was 
the  most  beautiful  prince  that  he  had  ever  seen,  or  of 
his  time."  He  gives  very  many  and  most  interesting 
accounts,  from  personal  observation,  of  this  king's  habits 
and  manners,  yet  animadverts  with  equal  freedom  and 
honesty  on  his  foibles  and  indiscretion.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  three  brothers,  and  frequently  saw  them 
all.  Can  there,  then,  exist  any  doubt  that  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  form  and  feature  which  distinguished 
Edward  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  which  called 
forth  such  encomiums  firom  the  historian,  would  not  have 
also  elicited  f^om  De  Comines  some  allusion,  in  the  way 
of  comparison,  with  respect  to  the  deformity  of  their 
young  brother,  had  there  been  the  slightest  foundation 
fur  that  revolting  aspect  with  which  after  writers  have 
invested  him  t 

No  record,  indeed,  has  been  found,  contemporary  with 
Richard  III.  that  affords  even  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  fables  so  long  imposed  on  posterity,  except  the 
single  authority  of  John  Rous,  the  recluse  of  Warwick, 
whose  history  in  Latin  of  the  kings  of  ]^ngland  was 
dedicated,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  Henry  VII.  But, 
though  an  avowed  Lancasterian,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  line  of  York,  this  historian  simply  alleges,  as  re- 
gards Gloucester's  person,  that  "  he  was  small  of 
stature,  having  a  short  face,  and  uneven  shoulders,  the 
left  being  lower  than  the  right."  Moreover,  it  is  lUso 
deserving  of  notice,  that  one  of  the  most  rancorous  pas- 


sages in  this  author's  narrative,  effectually  controverts, 
at  all  events,  the  distorted  features  which  are  also  re- 
ported to  have  marked  King  Richard's  face  :  **  At  whose 
birth,"  says  Rous,  ''Scorpion  was  in  the  ascendant, 
which  sign  is  the  house  of  Mars;  and,  as  a  scorpion, 
mild  in  countenance,  stinging  in  the  tail,  so  he  showed 
himself  to  all."  No  positive  assertion,  from  any  friend 
or  psjrtisan,  of  the  actual  beauty  of  Richard's  features, 
could  better  have  substantiated  the  fact,  than  this  in- 
direct acknowledgment  f^om  one  of  the  most  malignant 
and  bitter  enemies  of  himself  and  his  family,  of  the 
insinuating  and  bland  expression  which  he  possessed 
when  his  countenance  was  unruffled. 

Polydore  Virgil,  author  of  the  *•  Anglica  Historica," 
an  erudite  writer  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
that  in  which  King  Richard  flourished,  describes  him  as 
"  slight  in  figure,  in  face  short  and  compact,  like  his 
father." 

Sir  George  Buck,  the  first  historian  who  had  sufficient 
hardihood  to  attempt  the  defence  of  this  prince,  and  who 
appears  to  have  had  access  to  documents  no  longer  ex- 
tant, though  quoted  by  him  as  then  in  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton's manuscript  library,  not  only  warmly  defends 
Richard  against  the  current  accusation  of  moral  guilt, 
but  confesses  himself  unable  to  find  any  evidence  what- 
ever warranting  the  imputation  of  personal  deformity. 
So  likewise  Horace  Walpole  lord  Orford. 

The  Vital  Statitties  of  GUugwe ;  or,  BUU  of  Morialifi 
for  1841  and  1842.  Drawn  up  by  appointment  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council.    By  Alexander  Watt,  LL.D.  &c.  &c. 

The  civic  authorities  of  Glasgow  deserve  the  highest 
credit  for  the  systematic  attention  which  they  pay  to 
inquiries  into  matters  connected  with  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  community  over  which  they 
preside,  and  especially  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.  In  this  good  work  they  are  zealously 
seconded  by  the  men  of  science,  as  appears  in  the  ex- 
cellent reports  issued  annually  (Vom  the  leading  public 
institutions  of  their  city.  Glasgow  is  the  only  Scottish 
town  that  has  a  regnUurly  appointed  statist.  The  choice 
of  the  magistrates  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  as  the 
work  of  their  functionary,  Alexander  Watt,  Esq.  LL.D., 
seems  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  The  institution  of  the 
office,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  discharged,  may 
ftimish  an  example  to  other  towns,  and  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  important  results.  It  is  impossible  for  us  even 
to  enumerate  all  the  objects  of  Dr.  Watt's  elaborate 
tables — ^but  we  may  mention  some  of  the  leading  facta 
which  he  brings  out.  One  faot  which  we  consider  com-  . 
pletely  established  is,  that  though  many  coincident  se- 
condary causes  for  a  high  rate  of  mortality  may  exist, 
the  great  primary  cause  is  destitution  among  the  labour- 
ing population.    On  this  head  Dr.  Watt  remarks — 

From  the  numerous  facts  elicited,  it  seems  quite  evi- 
dent, that  the  amount  of  mortality  is  as  the  condition  of 
the  people ;  and  although  it  in  general  holds  good,  that 
the  mortality  is  as  the  density  of  the  population,  yet  it 
seems  equally  clear,  that  the  amount  of  deaths  in  Glas- 
gow varies  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  pro- 
tection from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  eig'oyed  by 
the  working  classes — ^the  density  of  the  population  re- 
maining the  same. 

Without  recapitulating  the  leading  facts  contained  in 
the  report  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  Glasgow,  now 
submitted  to  you,  it  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  deductions  dbrawn  from  them.  As 
an  inquiry  is  at  present  going  on  relative  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  Poor-law  of  Scotland,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  observe,  that  in  years  or  months  of  excessive 
mortality,  not  only  the  greatest  proportion  of  deaths 
take  place  among  the  poor  and  destitute,  but,  as  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Alison,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  these  deaths,  caused  by  fever,  is  remarkably 
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increased.  The  gfood  eifect  produced  in  1842,  by  ftn 
early  application  of  the  Relief  Fonda,  in  giring  work  to 
the  unemployed,  and  food  and  clothing  to  the  destitnte, 
is  well  descrying  of  the  beet  attention.  The  healthy 
state  of  our  popnlation  daring  that  year,  compared  with 
the  snmmer  months  of  1643,  when  the  relief  to  the  un- 
employed was  suspended,  but  employment  was  still  only 
partial,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  amount  of  ftmds  re- 
quired, when  judiciously  employed,  to  keep  the  poor  in 
a  healthy  state,  may  be  eyen  less  than  the  amount  ge- 
nerally expended  to  eradicate  feyer,  When  it  sets  in 
with  yiolence  upon  the  population. 

The  folloynng  remarks  throw  some  incidental  light 
upon  a  subject  which  has  of  late  been  keenly  contested 
between  town  and  country,  or  between  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  The  con- 
clusions come  to  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  for 
Seotland  in  their  late  report  are  at  yariance  with  those 
of  "Mi.  Smith  of  Deanston^  though  fkmiliar  facts  lend 
countenance  to  his  opinions.    Dr.  Watt  says — 

I  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  conyersing  with  Mr* 
Smith  of  Deanston,  on  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the 
population  in  these  counties,  whose  practical  knowledge 
of  agricultural  matters  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  improyements  which  haye  ta- 
ken place  in  agricultural  implements  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes ;  and  he  states,  that  were  an  improyed  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  introduced,  the  capital  so  employed 
would  not  only  amply  remunerate  the  landholder,  but 
would  giye  employment  to  a  much  greater  amount  of 
agricultural  labourers.  Much  may  m  done  to  relieye 
suffering,  and  preyent  degradation  among  the  people, 
by  a  well  regulated  Poor-law ;  yet  it  is  eyident  that  it 
is  to  a  prosperous  trade  and  commerce  we  are  to  look 
for  the  most  fayourable  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes;  and,  should  a  simultaneous  adyance  be 
made  in  agriculture,  it  will  go  tax  to  remoye  those  erils 
which  at  present  press  so  heayily  on  a  large  proportion 
•f  the  poptt]*tion  of  laige  to?ms. 

The  following  remarks  may  help  to  enlighten  those 
who  are  still  in  doubt  about  the  effects  of  cheap  bread 
on  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes — 

That  the  Income  of  the  labouring  man  in  full  employ- 
ment, haying  a  young  family  to  support,  and  the  amount 
of  his  eipenditure  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  yery 
nearly  balanced,  is  proyed  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Tables  contained  in  the  reports  of  those  admirable 
institutions,  the  National  Sayings  Banks.  I  haye  else- 
where shown,  that  the  amount  of  deposits  by  the  work- 
ing-classes, the  number  of  accounts  opened,  and  the 
number  closed  during  particular  years,  rises  and  hlh 
as  the  price  of  the  4  lb.  loaf  (or  grain)  rises  and  fiills 
during  these  years ;  and  that  the  ayerage  amount  of  the 
sum  accumulated  by  each  depositor  greatly  diminishes 
at  the  termination  of  a  series  of  years  in  which  the  price 
of  grain  is  high,  and  again  increases  during  the  years  of 
cheap  bnad. 

The  Induitrial  Reiourwi  of  IreUmd*  By  Robert  Kane, 
M.D.  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the 
iloyal  Dublin  Society,  &c.  &c.  Post  octayo,  pp.  430. 
Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

Dr.  Kane,  from  circumstances  which  we  need  not 
specify,  was  called  upon  to  institute  a  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  natural  and  industrial  resources  of  Ireland. 
The  substance  of  the  inquiry  was  giyen  in  a  course  of 
Lectures  deliyered  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
the  council  of  which  Society  expressed  their  sanction  of 
the  general  facts  and  principles  contained  in  the  Lec- 
tures ;  aud  requested  the  author  to  prepare  them  for 
publication.  This  has  been  done  in  the  form  best  adapted 
for  that  purpose ;  and  we  receiye  Dr.  Kane's  work  as  an 
important  addition  to  those  preliminary  measures,  which, 


we  trust,  may  hasten  the  ittpMrement  and  pctec  of 
Ireland,  by  the  only  sure  means,  the  extenaiTe  derelop- 
ment  of  her  natiye  industry  and  resources. 

Scenes  from  ike  Bible.  By  the  Bey.  J.  A.  Wjlie,  A-U^ 
Dollar,  Author  of  "The  Modem  Jndea,  Anaon, 
Moab,  and  Edom,  compared  with  Ancient  Prophecy.** 
12mo,  pp.416.    Glasgow:  William  Collins. 

In  these  studies  the  author  selects  an  incidsat  fnm 
the  Bible,  which  he  expands  and  moialises  into  a  dis- 
course, not  always  yery  short.  The  subjects  are  ssdi  u 
The  Death  of  Sarah ;  Eden,  and  the  First  Sabbath ;  Hie 
Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  The  Empty  Sepulchre,  &e.  &e. 
This  work  is  pious  and  well-intentioned,  but  we  cubdI 
perceiye  much  originality  in  the  writer's  namier  of 
handling  the  subject. 

Works  on  HomcBopcUky.  By  John  Eppe,  M.D,  GndoiU 
of  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  of  th« 
Royal  Jennerian  and  London  Vaccine  InstitotioiL 

I.  Domestic  Homoeopathy;  or  Rules  for  the  Domeitir 
Treatment  of  the  Maladies  of  Infants,  Children,  ud 
Adults,  and  for  the  conduct  and  treatment  doriig 
Pregnancy,  Confinement,  and  Saokling.    4tfa  EditiHL 

II.  HomoBopathy,  and  its  Principles  explained.  2d  Edi- 
tion. III.  Affections  of  the  Head  and  the  Nerrou 
System ;  being  fifly-two  cases  treated  with  snocen  ob 
the  HomcBopathic  Principle.  13d  Edition.  LoadiB: 
Sherwood  ft  Co. 

Trip  to  Itatjf  during  tlte  Long  Vacation.    Vp.  IW. 
London:  Mitchell. 

A  Narralite  of  IniquiHe$  and  BarhttrUiet  PratM 
at  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Raifkflk 
Ciocci,  formerly  a  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  Hook, 
&o.  &0.    Pp.  188.    London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  VaU  of  the  Towey;  or  Sketches  in  South  Wain, 
By  Anne  Beale,  Author  of  **  Poems."  Pp^  321. 
Longman. 

A  Manual  of  ^leetro-MeUdlnrgy.  By  Geoige  Sbsv. 
Second  Edition.  Pp.  198.  London  :  Simpkis,  Mir- 
shall  &  Co. 

Th$  Day  Houn  of  the  Churoh,  with  the  Gregorian  7W 
Part  I.,  containing  the  Ordinary  (MBces  throsgh  fte 
Week.    Pp.  128.    London :  Tooyey. 

PereyU  JReliques  of  Ancient  Enf^ish  Poetry;  consiMw 
of  (Hd  Heroie  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  pieem  sf  mr 
Batiier  Poets,  togetiierttUh  some  fsm  of  kOerdsk.  h 
3  yols.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    London :  Mozon. 

This  is  a  neat  reprint  of  this  yalnable  body  of  nstioul 
poetry,  of  the  esact  form  and  siae  of  the  r^rints  of 
Leigh  Hunt)  Bainry  Comwib]l>  &c  Ae.  lately  israid  b; 
Mr.  Mozon. 

CATALOGUE  OF  POETRY  PUBLISHSD 
WITHIN  THE  YEAR.* 

Walks  in  the  Country.  By  Lord  Leigh.  F|).  1*0* 
London:  Moxout 

LtOBTBR  HotTRS.  A  ScHes  of Poeuis.  BysaEtoniiB. 
Pp.  18ft.    Longmans. 

Ballads,  and  othib  PoEtts.  By  Henry  Wadswortii 
Longfellow.    Pp.182.    London:  Mozon. 

Voices  op  the  Kiqht.  By  Henry  Wadstrorth  Im^- 
fellow.    Pp.  144.    London  :  Mozon. 

*  In  this  Catalogue  are  not  included  those  rolttines  c( 
poetry  that  have  already  been  specially  meotioned  is  Tai^* 
Magazine^  either  in  the  sittings  of  **  Bon  OSQlticr  tad  hit 
Friends,''  or  otherwise. 
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t^oBiis  by  James  RojMell  Lowell.  Second  EditioiL 
Pp.  279.    Cambridge :  John  Owen. 

Thb  Pitmak'b  Plat,  and  other  Poems.  By  Tliomas 
Wilson.    Pp.  168.    Gateshead :  William  Douglas. 

Studibb  of  Sbnsatxojt  akd  Eycift ;  Poems,  by  Ebe- 
neaer  Jones.    Pp.  208.    London :  Charles  Fox. 

Posn  ON  Man,  In  his  Various  Aspects  under  the 
American  Republio.  By  Comelins  Bfathews.  Pp.112. 
London :  Wiley  ft  Pntnam. 

Rboobds  op  ScBirBBY,  and  other  Poems.  By  the 
Hon.  Julia  Augnsta  Maynard.  Pp.  191.  London: 
Saunders  &  Otley. 

Ths  Power  of  AssoaATioN.  A  Poem  in  Three 
Parts.    By  the  Key.  J.  T.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Tilston,  in  the  County  of  Chester.    Pp.  181.    London : 

SanndetB  ft  Otley. 

PoBTBT  OF  Common  Life  ;  with  a  Prefituse,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Arnold,  D  J>b,  HeadMaeter  of  Rugby  School. 
Pp.  96.    London :  Samuel  Clarke. 

My  Sonnets.  Pp.  72.  Greenwich :  Henry  S.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Tbe  Poetry  of  Real  Life.  By  Henry  Ellison,  2d 
Edition. 

PoBMS  OF  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect  $  with  a 
Dissertation  and  Glossary.  By  William  Barnes.  Pp. 
373.    London:  John  Rnssell  Smith. 

The  Mariners  ;  an  Opbra  ;  and  Sonob  for  all  Sea- 
f;oNs.  By  Andrew  Park,  Author  of  "  A  Vision  of  Man- 
kind," <*  The  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,"  "^  Blindness, 
or  the  Second  Sense  Restored  and  Lost,"  ^  The  Royal 
Visit,"  &c.  &c.  &G.  Pp.  168.  London :  Purday.  Edin- 
burgh: Menzies. 

SiLBNT  Lote.  a  Poem.  By  the  late  James  Wilson, 
Esq.,  natire  of  Paisley.  Third  Edition.  Paisley :  Mur- 
ray ft  Stewart. 

BiiBLDBNYOLDTHB  Studbmt;  ot,  the  Pilgrimage  through 
Northumberland,  Duriiam,  Berwickshire,  and  the  a4ja*> 
cent  counties.  By  Frederiok  Sheldon.  Pp.  176.  Ber^ 
wick:  Warder  OfSLce. 

The  Pearl  of  Pbristan  ;  or.  The  Last  of  the  Bfagi. 
By  Geotge  Alder.    Pp.  96.    London :  John  Gladding. 

Ribbbsford  ;  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos.  By  George 
Griffith.    Pp.  102.    London:  Slmpkin,  Marshall,  ft  Co. 

Naboth,  the  Jbzreblitb  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Anne 
Flinders,  author  of  ''Felix  de  Lisle,  ftc.  Pp.  102. 
Simpkitt,  Marshall,  ft  Co. 

ThOVOHTS  SVGOBBISD  BY  A  FEW  BrIOHT  NaMBS  ;  Slid 

other  Poems.  By  Emma  Bloodworth.    Pp.  176.    Lon- 
don: Longmans. 

DRAMAS. 

EnWARb  tas  Fibsy  ;  or,  The  Tyrant's  Triumph  :  A 
Drama  in  Five  Acts.  By  John  Macpherson.  Edinburgh: 
Black. 

Thb  Spanish  SrvDBNt :  A  Play>  in  Three  Acts.  By 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.    London  t  Moxon. 

Pniup,  a  Tragedy  by  Alfleri :  Translated  by  Charies 
Orlando  Childe.    London :  Saunders  and  Otley. 

Thb  Banished  Lord:  A  Tragedy.  London:  C. 
MitcheU. 

The  Court  at  Ratenna  :  A  Comedy,  By  the  Author 
of  **  the  Kobber's  Caye.'^    London  :  G.  W.  N ickisson. 


SCHOOL  BOOK. 

A  GRAMliATICAL  AND   EttMOLOOICAL   SpELUNO  BoOK. 

By  J.  Heard.    London :  Hoalston  and  Stoneman. 

MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

Practical  Obsbrtations  on  the  Efficacy  of  Medi- 
cated Inhalations  in  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  ftc.  By  Alfred  Beaumont  Maddock,  M  J). 
Pp.  121.    London  i  Simpkin,  Marshall,  ft  Co. 

On  thb  Decrease  of  Disease  Effected  by  the 
pROORBSs  OF  Civilisation.  By  C.  F.  H.  Marx,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Unirersity  of  (}ottingen, 
ftc,  and  R.  Willis,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  ftc.    Pp.102.    Longmans. 

Domestic  Homceopathy.  By  John  Epps,  M.  D. 
Fourth  Edition.    Pp.  236.    London :  Sherwood  ft  Co. 

Affections  of  the  Head.  By  John  Epps,  M.D. 
Second  edition,  pp.  92.    London  :  Sherwood  ft  Co. 

Hom(Eopathy  and  m  Pbinciplbs  Explained,  by 
Dr.  Epps.    Second  edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Congestion  and  Inactivity 
OF  the  Liver.  By  Frederick  J.  Mosgrove,  Surgeon. 
Pp.  120.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  ft  Co. 


PAMPHLETS. 

On  thb  Advantages  op  a  Triform  System  of  Coloni- 
zation in  South  Africa  ;  affording  a  gloriously 
splendid  Pbospect  for  the  next  Generation  of  Man- 
bind.    By  Edward  King.    London  :  Longman  ft  Co. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  persons  of  respectability 
in  society  sensible  of  the  uneasiness  of  our  posture  as  a 
nation.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  devised  a  modern 
Colonial  Utopia,  which,  he  contends,  will  afford  a  land 
of  refuge  to  the  poor  of  this  and  other  old  countries,  and 
also  supply  certain  fixed  returns  to  the  treasury  of  the 
mother  country,  as  rent  for  crown  lands,  and  an  unfluc- 
tuating  interest  of  five  per  cent,  to  capitalists.  It  is  set 
down  by  him  as  an  axiom  that,  looking  largely  at  the 
subject,  there  is  always  to  be  extracted,  by  means  of 
human  skill  and  human  toll,  ftrom  the  earth  (including 
all  that  is  on  it  or  in  it)  a  satis  for  all  the  physical  wants 
of  man,  and  a  plus  for  all  his  mental  wants :  that  this 
satisf  however  unequally  shared,  has  always  existed; 
and  as  certainly  this  plus,  however  unjustly  eliminated. 
He  believes  the  evils  of  social  life  in  old  conntries  to  be 
ineradicable;  but  purposes  to  found  a  colony  in  South 
Africa,  somewhat  similar  to  Fourier's,  only  more  strictly 
excluding  every  temptation  to  personal  cupidity.  He 
Ukkw  the  commandment  of  Christ  to  love  one  another, 
as  a  mandate  wholly  opposed  to  the  struggles  of  self- 
interest  which  social  lift  every  where  has  hitherto  pre- 
sented. He  considers  that  the  law  of  Christian  love, 
however  socially  and  individually  operant,  has  never  yet 
been  institutionally  carried  out  into  practice  in  any 
nation,  nor  cAn  he  now  in  any  old  country.  He  expresses 
warmly  his  sense  of  existing  evils  in  the  present,  and 
in  all  hitherto  operant  social  systems;  and  his  fkith  in 
the  felicitons  changes  which  a  social  and  institutional 
observance  of  Christ's  golden  precept  would  produce. 
He  complains  of  the  Government  for  letting  go  its  hold 
on  crown  lands,  which  might  be  made  productive  to  the 
treuury,  and  making  them  orer  to  land-shark  specula- 
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tors  in  haman  flesh  and  blood,  who  kidnap  orer  the 
flower  of  the  British  peasantry  to  newly-fonnded  colonies, 
under  the  pretence  of  philanthropy.  He  expatiates  on 
the  impolicy  of  this  as  a  matter  of  finance,  on  the  one 
hand;  and  on  the  other,  on  the  injustice  and  inhumanity 
of  it  in  its  bearing  upon  emigrant  labourers. 

We  can  recommend  this  work  to  the  curious  as  well 
as  to  the  thoughtful  among  our  readers.  If  they  do  not 
find  in  it  the  attractiveness  of  style  which  gratifies  us 
in  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  they  will  find  more 
of  the  practical  in  it,  and,  of  course,  more  that  is  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  the  times.  If  Mr.  King  should 
not  make  conyerts  of  them,  he  will  supply  them  with 
materials  for  thought  and  study  upon  points  highly  in- 
teresting. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  none  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  mens  divinior — of  that  better  part  of  us  which  cannot 
die — are  excluded  from  his  system,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
educational,  and,  so  to  speak,  metaphysical.  He  adro- 
cates  no  congregational  atheism — no  penning  up  of  men, 
like  sheep  in  a  fold,  to  lire  and  die,  blind  and  godless, 
and  merely  while  they  lire  to  be  fed  and  wived;  but  the 


ftill  deyelopment  af  all  human  powen,  physicil  and 
mental;  and  the  gratification,  within  due  limits, of  aU 
the  spiritual  aspirations,  and  implanted,  and  therefore  u 
certainly  divinely  instituted  carnal  appetences  whidi 
characterize  man;  and  ohiefiy  his  fulfilment  of  the  miia 
end  of  his  being — if  he  would  and  eonld  be  whit  Prori- 
deuce  intended  him  to  be — ^the  reciprocation  of  pleasnra 
and  joys,  and  his  realisation  of  the  happiness  resdtin; 
from  loving  our  neighbours  as  much  as  we  love  onrselrei. 
Such  are  some  of  his  views,  ethically  speaking. 

The  Defeateb  Defeated  :  being  a  Refutation  of 
Mr.  Day's  Pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Defeat  of  the  Anti-Cora- 
Law  League  in  Huntingdonshire.  By  James  Hill, 
author  of  "  Daily  Bread,"  &c. 

What  does  Hamlet  mean  !    By  Thomas  Wade. 

The  Hebrew  Maettrs  ;  ob.  The  Tbichph  op  Piiv 
ciPLE.  By  John  Waddington.  Pp.71.  London:  Johi 
Snow. 

Elexbivts  of  Truth  ;  or.  The  Missxo.*f  art  AssmAsr. 
By  Omicron.  Second  edition.  Pp.  101.  Uodoa: 
Houghton  &  Co. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THE  SESSION. 


Although  the  session  is  not  yet  formally  terminated 
by  prorogation,  yet,  as  the  business  of  it  is  concluded  by 
the  equivalent  of  a  long  adjournment,  we  may  regard 
the  time  as  come  for  that  sort  of  political  stock-taking 
which  is  usual  with  journalists  at  the  close  of  the  par- 
liamentary semegtre, 

**  There  never  has  been  a  session  placed  upon  record, 
more  remarkable  for  its  amount  of  useful  and  beneficial 
legislation :" — such  is  the  self-glorifying  verdict  which 
the  Conservative  Premier  passes  (August  9th)  upon  the 
doings  of  his  Cabinet  and  his  Parliament.  This  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  work  which  the  two  Houses  have 
just  put  out  of  hand,  is  certainly  a  little  startling — per- 
haps would  hardly  have  been  ventured  on,  but  that  the 
Opposition  leader  had  already  said  his  say  for  the  night 
and  the  session ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  putting  a 
good  face  on  things.  How  pleasant,  if  only  people 
would  be  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  way  of  thinking !  How 
smooth  and  facile  a  thing  premiership  would  be,  if  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  facts  of  things^  were  as  pliant  as 
parliamentary  majorities  t  Such  an  announcement  as 
this,  made — ^we  do  believe,  not  without  a  certain  sort  of 
half-sincerity — ^at  the  close  of  such  a  session  as  that  of 
1844,  is  worthy  of  the  cold  heart,  and  the  shallow, 
qoackish  intellect  from  which  it  came.  With  the  ashes 
of  a  hideous  midnight  incendiarism  still  smouldering  in 
three  or  four  counties, — ^whether  or  not  to  flame  up 
again  on  the  cessation  of  the  nsual  harvest,  plenty  of 
work  and  wages,  no  man  can  tell, — and  nothing  done  to 
investigate  or  remove  its  causes,  beyond  the  trial  and 
transportation  of  somewhere  under  one  in  ten  of  the  in- 
cendiaries ;  with  one-third  part  of  the  empire  in  a  state 
of  sulky  and  sullen  alienation  from  British  connexion, 
which  every  month  ripens  into  a  settled  hatred ;  in  the 
face  of  these  two  glaring  facts,  of  desperate  pauper  mi- 
sery, breaking  out  into  mad  pauper  crime,  and  Irish  dis- 
content, awaiting  only  the  signal  of  foreign  war  to  ex- 
plode in  a  declaration  of  independence ;  and  at  the  close 
of  a  session  during  which  not  a  thing  has  been  done,  or 
attempted  to  be  done,  towards  abating  either  the  one  or 


the  other ;  our  minister  can  see  nothing  bat  matter  fur 
self-gratulatory  and  laudatory  talk,  about  the  'uaocnt 
of  useful  and  beneficial  legislation"  for  which  the  ses- 
sion is  ^  remarkable ;"  as  if  any  amount  of  legisbtian, 
that  leaves  untouched  such  evils  as  these,  could  be  worth 
a  wise  man's  thoughts  ! 

The  session  of  1844  has,  no  doubt,  been,  in  ouny  re- 
spects, a  remarkable  one,  far  beyond  the  promise  of  its 
dull  and  fiat  commencement,  though  it  is,  assaredlj,  sot 
its  amount  of  useful  and  beneficial  legislation  thst  will 
distinguish  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  fhture  faistetian.  We 
have  no  wish,  however,  notwithstanding  that  the  Diiii^ 
terial  boast  is  a  provocative  to  some  extra  critical  aeer- 
bity,  to  do  either  the  session  or  the  premier  i^jostioe. 
Useful  and  beneficial  legislation,  in  however  small  qou* 
titles,  is  too  good  a  thing,  and  too  hard  to  come  by,  to 
be  treated  slightingly ;  and  we  freely  allow,  that  in  the 
bulky  addition  which  this  year  has  made  to  the  statates 
at  large,  there  will  be  found,  imbedded  in  the  asnal  mn 
of  statutory  verbiage,  several  measures  possessing  a  oct 
inconsiderable  second-rate  utility,  together  with  K)ae 
others  of  which  the  utility  is  at  best  problematical.  Bat 
of  any  one  large,  broad,  well-principled,  legislatire  aft, 
aimed  at  the  root  of  the  chief  producing  causes  of  pops* 
lar  misery  and  crime,  and  of  national  weakness,  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  of  any  one  act  which  can  tend,  ti 
any  considerable  degree,  to  improve  the  physical,  monl, 
and  social  condition  of  the  people, — to  extend  the  e«D- 
merce,  or  cement  the  unity  of  the  empire,— the  statute- 
book  knows  not.  On  Education,  on  Colonization,  ob 
Suflfhtge,  on  Bread,  on  Ireland,  the  end  of  the  sessun 
leaves  us  where  the  beginning  found  us. 

The  year's  legislation  has  given  us  a  measure  for  the 
better  division  of  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  losolTVBt 
Debtor,  and  the  increased  protection  of  the  debtor's  per- 
son from  the  malice  or  hard-heartedness  fii  ereiiitoR; 
and  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  a  benefieesoe  and  oti- 
lity  in  each  of  these  objects.  Bot  legislation  haa  done 
nothing  to  lessen  the  number  of  insolvent  debtdff,  hy 
widenmg  the  field  of  remunenitial  industrr.    The  PM^ 
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law  Amendment  Act  m^y  benefidally  alleTiate  (ef 
coune,  only  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's  indastry  and 
capital)  some  of  the  miseries  of  that  pauperism  which 
other  laws  produce ;  but  the  aggregate  mass  of  pauper- 
ism remains,  for  any  thing  legislation  has  done,  or  tried 
to  do,  about  what  it  was  before.  The  whole  thing  is 
mere  miserable  surfitce-work.  The  state  charity  may 
be  doled  out  a  trifle  more  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  though 
gOTenimento  cannot  be  too  careftd  how  they  make  pau- 
perism pleasant ;  but  the  state  has  done  nothing  to  re- 
deem the  pauperized  recipients  of  its  charities — the  Tast 
mendicant  and  serf  population  that  swarms  on  every 
bide  of  us — into  self-supporting  freedom.  The  Budget 
relieves  one  or  two  secondary  branches  of  manufac- 
ture (glass  and  vinegar)  of  certain  troublesome  and 
mischievous  excise  restrictions  ;  cheapens  coffee  and 
currants  ;  but  is  silent  on  com  and  cotton,  and  palters 
with  sugar  in  a  spirit  of  hypocritical  pretence,  and 
shabby,  tricky  expediency,  the  mischief  of  which  to  the 
national  morals  were  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a 
score  of  such  budgets.  Of  one  part  alone  of  the  fiscal 
project  of  the  year  can  we  speak  with  hearty  praise : 
the  abolition  of  the  wool  duty — a  most  valuable  reform 
— is  the  only  perceptible  relief  which  the  session  has 
given  to  our  burdened  and  straitened  industry.  As  an 
indication  of  the  results  to  be  expected  from  a  free  trade 
in  food,  thlB  wool  duty  repeal  is  of  considerable  value. 
Leeds  and  Huddersfleld  are  getting  '*  saucy,"  as  Mr. 
Cobden  tells  us,  with  good  trade,  (though  nature's  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Com  Law  has  mainly  to  do  with 
this,)  wliile  Hemel-Hempstead  rejoices  in  the  rising 
prices  consequent  on  increased  consumption. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Act  is  of  higher  preten- 
sions than  any  of  the  foregoing ;  being  a  measure  really 
designed  for  the  prevention  of  great  social  and  commer- 
cial evils,  and  based  on  principles  which,  though  not 
nniversally  admitted  by  economists  of  the  first  class, 
have  the  sanction  of  such  authorities  as  Messrs.  Lloyd 
and  Norman,  and  Colonel  Torrens.  Of  the  boldness  and 
honest  purpose  of  this  experiment  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
iia  policy  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience.  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  first  decidedly  bad  harvest,  with  our 
present  Com  Law,  will  show  that  the  new  system  is  as 
unavailing  as  its  predecessors,  to  avert  or  mitigate  the 
commercial  revulsion  and  distress  consequent  on  high 
prices,  and  sadden  irregular  importation  of  com.* 

The  Railway  Bill  is  another  of  those  *'  useful  and 
beneficial"  reforms  with  which  Sir  Robert  credits  him- 
self and  his  government.  We  regard  this  measure — 
especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  brought  for- 
ward, and  in  which  it  most  distinctly  expresses  the 
ministerial  mind — as  embodying  a  larger  amount  of 
false  principle  and  mischievous  tendency  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  session.  We  would  not  lay  down  at 
all  rigidly  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railways.  We  allow  at  once,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  more  preposterous  application  of  the  generally 
sound  doctrine  of  commercial  non-interference  than  that 
which  would  leave  the  state,  i.  e^  the  public,  without 
jurisdiction  over  the  great  lines  of  national  traffic  and 
communication.  Whatever  railroads  may  have  been  in 
their  origin,  they  are  now,  practically,  public  roads,  and 


*  This  ffubject  of  Banking  and  Currency  we  reMrve  for  the 
present,  as  not  one  to  be  discussed  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  now  confined.  For  a  very  able  statement  of  objeetions 
to  the  government  plan,  see  an  article  in  the  June  number  of 
The  Waimmtter  Betfmw* 


must  be  so  deaU^ith  in  legislation,  for  all  purposes  and 
to  all  lengihB-^^^^eept/or  the  ewnmereial  purpoiet  of  the 
tiharekcldere  whose  money  made  them.  Interfere  with 
and  control  railways  polUiecUly,  by  all  means.  Compel 
the  Great  Western  to  carry  letter-bags  on  Sundays — 
even  though  the  directors  and  proprietors  should,  every 
man  of  them,  be  Sabbatarians  of  the  Agnew  school. 
Compel  the  London  and  Birmingham  to  carry  soldiers 
at  the  regular  passenger  price,  though  the  Directors 
should  happen  to  be  all  Quakers,  and  plead  a  Quaker 
couBcience  against  it.  Compel  railways  to  carry  Jews, 
though  a  High  Church  proprietary,  in  the  exercise  of 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  {tide  his  book  on  Church  and  State) 
would  call  their  **  corporate  conscience,"  should  vote  to 
have  no  dealings  except  with  Christians ;  or  to  carry 
Leaguers  and  Chartists  to  the  poll  at  election  times,  though 
a  High  Tory  proprietary  should  enact,  by  a  by-law,  a  po- 
litical test  to  be  taken  along  with  the  ticket.  Interfere, 
in  every  possible  way  in  which  interference  may  be  needfhl 
and  nsefU,  for  the  safety  of  people's  lives  and  limbs;  have 
Government  inspectors,  to  see  to  the  sound  working  and 
wearing  order  of  engines  and  n^ls,  government  boards  of 
examiners  to  ensure  the  due  qualifications  of  engine  drivers* 
All  this  the  state  may  and  must  do,  if  occasion  require  : 
these  private  commercial  speculations  have  become,  by 
the  fkct  of  their  success,  a  vast  political  power,  which 
society  never  can  allow  to  be  abused  to  its  own  iigury. 
But,  commereiaUy,  they  are  private  speculations  still ; 
and  we  cannot  conceive  a  case  in  which  government 
interference  with  their  mere  commercial  arrangements 
can  be  otherwise  than  mischievous  ; — if  applied  to  rail- 
ways existing  before  the  assumption  of  the  right  to  inter- 
fere, monstrously  unjust.  To  claim  a  right  of  revising 
tolls,  providing  covered  carriages  at  a  penny  a  mUe  for 
poor  people,  and  the  like,  is  a  preposterous  meddling  by 
the  state  with  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  state. 
If  it  be  profitable  to  provide  covered  carriages  at  a 
penny  a  mile,  it  will  be  done,  sooner  or  later :  if  not,  to 
enforce  it  on  existing  railways  were  dead  robbery  :  to 
exact  it  of  future  ones,  a  most  pernicious  restraint  on 
enterprise  and  industry.  To  enact,  without  reference  to 
differences  in  the  cost  of  construction  (necessitated  by 
diversities  of  soil  and  level)  one  uniform  scale  of  cheap- 
ness and  comfort  for  all  the  railroad  travelling  in  the 
kingdom,  is  a  piece  of  impertinence  and  absurdity  which 
augurs  ill  for  the  qualifications  of  cabinet  ministers  and 
parliaments  as  directors-general  of  railways.  Our 
jealousy  of  this  sort  of  interference  between  seller  and 
buyer  (which  is  an  apt  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the 
inveterate  tendency  of  our  politicians  to  be  benevolent 
at  other  people's  expense)  is  considerably  sharpened  by 
that  other  part  of  the  ministerial  scheme  which  pro- 
poses making  the  govemment,  in  certain  contingencies, 
a  railway  proprietor.  It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that,  should 
the  "  option  of  purchase  "  be  ever  practically  exercised, 
the  government  railways  will  be  models  of  jobbery, 
vicious  patronage,  and  general  bad  management.  We 
object  to  the  whole  scheme,  that  it  is  an  approach  to- 
wards a  most  mischievous  sort  of  centralisation,  pre- 
cisely where  centralisation  is  least  wanted;  it  is  an 
attack  on  that  English  spirit  of  individual  energy, 
enterprise,  and  self-reliance — that  English  habit  of  do- 
ing things  for  ourselves,  and  doing  them  inimitably 
well,  that,  in  other  countries,  people  lazily  expect  to 
have  done  for  them  by  their  governments — which  is,  at 
once,  cause  and  effect  of  all  the  best  points  in  our  na- 
tional character  and  institutions. 
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We  mnst  not  omit  to  cbroniole  unong  the  doings  of 
the  session  the  Dissenters'  Caiapels  BiU>^  meMoxo  which 
we  regard  with  cordial  satisfaetion.  The  ministrj  de- 
serve much  praise  for  it.  It  wu  an  aet  of  simple  oom- 
mon  sense,  indeed,  and  common  justice ;  bnt  it  wwi  done 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  done  promptly,  done  at  some 
cost  of  temporary  unpopularity  with  a  powerfiil  party, 
done  for  the  protection  of  a  weak  and  obnoxious  sect 
haying  no  claims  of  a  party  kind  on  ministerial  conside- 
ration. The  spirit  in  which  this  new  toleration  act  was 
receiyed  by  both  houses,  and  by  all  parties  in  both  honses, 
with  exceptions  not  worth  remembering,  renders  it  a  cre- 
ditable episode  in  the  history  of  the  parliamentary  year. 

As  regards  Ireland,  the  blank  in  the  year's  legidation 
is  most  portentous.  The  session  began  with  a  nine- 
nighte'  debate  on  Irish  grievances  and  their  remedies, 
in  which  there  was  abnndanee  of  brilliant  parliamentary 
eloquence,  and  some  sound  political  phileeophy,  with  a 
quantity  of  kind  words,  which  it  did  one's  heart  good  to 
hear.  Bnt  nothing  has  come  of  it  alL  Not  a  step  has 
been  made  towards  reducing,  into  something  like  ma- 
nageable proportions,  that  tremendous,  and  still  fttst- 
growing  difficulty — ike  difficulty,  not  alone  of  Tory,  but 
of  British  statesmanship — the  peaceflil  and  constitu- 
tional rebellion  of  one-third  part  of  the  empire.  Even 
the  pitiftilly  small  promise  witii  which  the  session  opened 
has  not  been  kept.  The  Landlord-and-tenant  Commission 
still  drags  on,colleoting  materials  fbr  legislation  which  will 
probably,  according  to  present  appearanoes,  be  ready 
about  the  time  when  Repeal  is  ready  for  parliamentary 
discussion.  The  Registration  and  Franchise  boon — ^tender- 
ed, by  the  way,  at  a  heayy  cost  of  ministerial  consistency 
and  character — ^was  soouted  by  Ireland  as  an  insult ;  and 
the  disgrace  of  fiulnre  and  weakness  superadded  to  the 
odium  of  bad  intentions.  The  Charitable  Truste  Bill, 
meant — we  do  belieye,  quite  sincerely  meant — as  a 
peace-offering,  has  been  blundered  into  a  fresh  grie- 
vance. Nothing  can  more  strikingly  show  the  utter 
incapacity  of  these  men  for  governing  Ireland,  than  that 
in  such  a  matter  as  this,  with  every  motive,  and  probably 
every  desire  to  conciliate,  they  have  only  managed  to 
irritate  and  oflbnd.  The  common-sense  policy  of  seeking 
the  advice,  or  at  least  ascertaining  the  opinion,  of  one 
er  two  sober-minded  and  well-informed  Irish  Catholic 
ecclesiastics,  before  proposing  a  measure  so  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
church,  was  studiously  neglected  :  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  in  this  kindly-meant  project  for  fkcilitating  and 
protecting  Catholic  church  endowmento.  Catholic  church- 
men see  nothing  but  a  trick  for  breaking  them  in  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  a  government  which  they  abhor.  We  say 
not  whether  the  grievance  be  real  or  imaginary  ;  though 
it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  Irish  Catholics  should  look 
suspiciously  on  a  measure  constituting  nominees  of  a 
British  minister — with  no  other  qualification  than  a 
profession  of  Catholic  belief,  which  may  mean  much  or 
nothing — a  tribunal  for  deciding  on  the  legitimacy  of 
their  bishops,  priesto,  and  deacons.  But  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  case  may  be,  one  cannot  but  marvel  at 
and  deplore  the  talent  for  blundering,  which  makes  a 


grievanea  where  it  meant  a  booA«  The  one  solitar; 
good,  of  an  inereaaed  grant  for  edncatien  en  tfaa  ^nnti* 
lated  BibU"  plam  (whicb  plan  Sir  Robert  Peel  onse  d^ 
aonnoed,  in  oempany  with  the  IngUses,  liefreys,  lad 
Spencer  Peroevals,)  together  with  a  piomise  to  see  if 
something  cannot  be  done  for  Maynooflt-^his  ii  aetullf 
all  that  the  legislation  of  1M4  has  given  Ireland  as  t 
aet-off  against  the  imprisonment  of  CHCoanell. 

It  was  said  by  Lord  Wbamdiffe,  on  moTing  the  r- 
commitment  of  the  Charitable  Tmsto  Bill— ^Qodkiwin, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  fooling  in  Ireland,  it  is  verj 
difficult  to  say  what  would  give  satisfoetion  m  tbit 
country."    Difficult,  indeed  I    With  O'ConneU  in  a  p^ 
nitentiary,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  O'DrisooU  on  ths  besek 
of  Justiee,  the  Irish  people  wonld  be  idioto  if  they  coiU 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing.     A  more  dangerong  ni 
wicked  aet  than  the  re-appointment  of  this  peraen,  mqM 
not  well  be  imagined.    A  man  twice  dismissed  from  Uk 
magistraey  already,  for  gross  miseondaot,  (and  onee  r- 
primanded  besidea  ;)  the  cowardly  assailant  of  a  ebiki ; 
the  fonl-mouthed  insnlter  of  a  woman  ;  the  distniaer 
for  rent  not  due ;  a  man  wheee  violent  passieus  break 
out  in  oeane  insolence  to  his  brother  justices  when  tbej 
convict  and  fine  him  ;  whose  repute,  in  his  own  neigb- 
bourhood,  is  such  that  a  polioeman  dare  not  eem  i 
summons  on  him,  ^  for  foar  Mr.  O'DrisooU  wonld  diivt 
a  ball  through  him,  and  be  against  him  another  day  f  i 
man  once  declaxed,  by  the  Lord  Chaaeellor,  in  wM 
official  phrase,  not  to  have  ^  that  command  over  his  ten* 
per  and  actions,  even  when  acting  in  his  magisteria]  ca- 
pacity," which  is  '^  so  essential  to  the  due  adnimstntifli 
of  justice  ;" — this  man  is  deemed  a  good  enough  mt^ 
trate  for  Ireland,  in  1844.     And  the  official  defender 
of  this  outrageously  indecent  appc^tment— who  osa- 
slders  Mr.  O'Driscoll^i  ofihnee  of  beating  a  child  aa^ 
swearing  at  a  poor  woman,  without  a  particle  of  ntknal 
provooation,  ^  a  natural  one  for  a  person  to  eonunit^- 
has  the  foce  to  appeal  to  Omnisdence  to  attest  the  difi- 
culty  of  satisfying  Ireland  !    It  is  not  a  little  ominoas, 
that  the  Irish  people,  with  all  this,  keep  quiet  lb 
recently-concluded  assise  cireuito  ejdiibit  a  marked  aad 
progressive  diminution  of  crime ;   in  the  gnad  J1117 
charges,  a  fow  Orange  processions  fhrnish  the  chief  ex- 
oeption  to  the  general  tone  of  judidaJ  oongratnlatioD  oa 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  and  Orange  jad|es 
(Jackson  and  Lef^y)  travel  on  the  Connaught  eimit 
without  military  or  police  escort,  reftvshed  and  gratified 
by  the  ^  national  and  sonl-stimng  music"  of  the  "^  bean- 
tifhl  and  well-instmeted  temperance  band,  all  Repeal- 
ers." The  Irish  people  are  good  eoonomisto  withtheirgrier- 
ances.    They  invest  them  where  they  are  well  taken  can 
of— in  the  great  Savings  Bank  of  the  Loyal  NationaJ  R^ 
peal  Association,  there  to  aocumnlato  at  usurious  interest 

Although  we  are  unable  to  concur  in  the  opinion  s« 
pleasantly  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  to  the  r^ 
maricable  utility  and  beneficence  of  the  legiBlatio&  ef 
the  past  session,  we  f^ly  allow  that  it  has  been,  in  soae 
important  respects,  both  a  remaricable  and  a  nsefbl  ffiie< 
If  the  question  of  organic  reform  has  slept,*  the  materials 
for  ite  ftiture  discussion  have  been  accumulating  hsL 


*  With  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford ^s  motion  and  speech  of  the  14th  of  Biay.  The  £ato  of  that  nurtiae 
IB  worth  the  consideration  of  thoae  Complete  Sixfiragists  who  are  lUso  honeet  and  eameat  Free  Traders.  It  found  a  mpectabif 
seconder  in  Dr.  Bowring— and  that  was  aU.  Neither  mover  nor  eeconder  was  deemed  worthy  of  any  other  nplj  Umb  iht 
silent  one  of  ui  immediate  division. 

We  sincerely  thank  these  gentlemen  for  dischaiging  the  disagreeable  duty  of  keepinaf  alive  a  public  qaestion  of  fint^^ 
importance,  in  times  adverse  to  its  discussion.  If  the  time  for  our  new  Reform  Act  oe  not  yet  oome,  it  will  oome  sll  t^ 
eooner  for  the  efforts  of  men  who  are  not  over  particular  whether  they  speak  ia  season  or  out  of  season.  But  what  tl>^  ^ 
say  of  the  policv  of  those  Free-Traders  who  would  link  the  foto  of  the  Free-Trade  cause,  for  better  for  woiss  with  a  V^ 
that  is  too  weak  to  command  even  a  hostile  speech  ? 
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The  House  of  Commons  hw  latterly  been  doing  its  best 
to  bring  itself  and  ita  oonatitntion  into  oontempt    The 
Toscinded  rotes  on  Faotones  and  Sugar-duties  will  not 
lightly  be  forgotten.    Twice  within  six  weeks  hare  our 
representatiTes  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  they  have 
neither  oonsdenoes  nor  nnderstandings  of  their  own; 
that  a  deliberate  legislatiTe  Tote  means  nothing—is  no- 
thing— ^in  comparison  with  the  eonyenience  of  the  minis- 
terial autocrat*    We  only  wish  the  public  has  as  good 
a  memory  for  parliamentary  delinqueneiea  of  a  graw 
cast,  and  on  a  larger  scale  of  mischief,  as  it  is  likely  to 
have  for  these  specimens  of  shameless  serrility.    And 
the  House  has  been  not  only  serrile  and  self-stultifying, 
but,  through  a  great  part  of  the  session,  extraordinarily 
Issy.    The  number  of  blank  nights,  the  ^  countings  out" 
have  fiur  exceeded  any  recent  precedent  that  we  recollect. 
And,  on  looking  orer  the  occasions  on  which  this  trick 
has  been  played,  we  obserre  that  not  a  few  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  could  possibly  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  legislators,  hare  been  thus  shabbily  and  contemp- 
tuously treated*    On  March  19th,  Commercial  Treaties ; 
on  March  21st,  Import  Duties  ;  on  April  24th,  the  Dub- 
lin Jury  List ;  on  May  23d,  University  Reform — were 
unable  to  command  a  hearing  firom  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  people's  representatives  as  one  in  sixteen.    On 
July  9th,  the  same  House  which  had  listened  with  all 
due  gravity  and  decorum  to  a  speech  and  motion,  and 
granted  a  Select  Committee,  on  the  great  national  ques- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Dog-stealing,  could  not  make  it 
convenient   to  stay  to  investigate   the  case  of  Mr. 
O'DriscoU's  re-appointment  to  the  magistracy.     little 
as  we  pretend  to  be  interested  in  the  reputation  of  a 
parliament  bom  of  bribery,  corruptiim,  intimidation,  and 
lying — and  which  we  cannot  regret  to  see  exhibiting 
itself,  for  the  public  instruction,  true  to  the  vices  of  its 
parentage — ^we  still  hope  to  see  this  particular  scandal 
removed,  in  future  sessions,  by  the  exertions  of  those  of 
onr  representatives  whom  we  are  aeeustomed  to  respect 
and  trust.    It  is  a  thing  for  which  all  parties  are  respon- 
sible, more  or  less,  but  for  which  non-official  and  liberal 
members  are  specially  responsible.    We  do  not  find  that 
a  House  vras  on  any  occasion  wanting,  to  push  forward 
that  egregious  piece  of  class  legislation,  the  Horse-racing 
Penalties  Repeal  Bill,  or  to  eigoy  the  petty,  squabbling 
personalities  of  which  its  discussion  was  so  prolific.    On 
the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  any  session  of  parliament 
is  on  record  of  lafe  years, — certainly  none  since  the  Re- 
form Act, — in  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  evinced 
A  greater  contempt  fbr  even  the  show  of  political  virtue, 
or  a  more  nonchalant  indiierence  to  the  real  business 
of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  session 
was  the  inquiry  into  the  letter-opening  system  in  the 
Post-office.  Since  our  last,  the  two  Secret  Committees 
have  made  their  reports,  which  are  very  much  the  sort  of 
documents  that,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be.  It  was  deter- 
mined, for  reasons  which  seem  to  have  operated  with 
about  equal  force  on  both  the  two  great  parties,  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  as  superficial  as  decorum  would  allow; 
the  Committees,  (especially  that  of  the  Commons,)  were 
selected  on  the  principle,  that  the  preper  qualification 
for  inquiry  into  a  public  grievance  is  absolute  ignorance 
of  every  thing  about  the  matter ;  the  talent,  knowledge, 
and  zeal  of  the  one  man  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
subject,  and  perfectly  understood  it,  were  carefully  ex- 
cluded,— and  the  result  is,  a  pair  of  as  inane,  spiritless, 


and  clumsily-written  reports  as  ever  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  either  House.  The  fhiit  of  the  inquiry  is,  how- 
ever, thus  far  satisfactory,— that  the  practical  object  of 
its  premoters  may  be  regarded  as  secured.  Enough  is 
established  to  justify  the  substance  of  the  accusation ; 
and  the  only  consequence  of  excluding  the  accuser  and  his 
witnesses  £rem  a  hearing,  is,  that  the  public  believe,— as 
they  have  a  right  to  believe^that  the  business  is  con- 
siderably worse  even  than  it  seems.  That  the  English 
Post-office  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  turned  into  a 
sort  of  Holy- Alliance  Intelligence-office,  for  the  particu- 
lar convenience  and  accommodation  of  certain  miserable 
Uttle  Italian  despots  ]  that  a  system  of  the  vilest  espio- 
nage, with  forfferif  fat  its  instrument,  has,  for  months 
and  years,  been  carried  on  within  the  walla  of  a  pub- 
lic offioe,  and  by  the  ordere  of  ministers  of  state->-is 
now  authenticated  as  matter  of  history.  To  which  tha 
Lords'  Committee  add  ^—curiously  enough,  in  point- 
blank  contradiction  to  the  Commons'  Committee — that 
^  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  under  many  successive 
administrations,"  it  has  been  ^  an  established  practice 
that  the  foreign  correspondence  of  fi>reign  ministers, 
passing  through  the  General  Post-ofliee,  should  also  pass 
through  the  Foreign-office  in  Downing-street.  Unsatis- 
factory as  these  Reports  are;  vague  and  superficial, 
except  in  historical  and  legal  antiquarian  details,  about 
which  the  public  do  not  at  present  greatly  care ;  tame  and 
hesitating  in  their  summing  up,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
all  signs  of  an  honourable  indignation,  on  the  part  of 
their  framera,  at  the  abominable  system  which  they 
disclose — there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  practi- 
cal end  of  the  inquiry  is  gained.  The  promptitude  and 
spirit  with  which  the  people  took  up  the  matter  the 
moment  it  was  first  made  public,  and  wrung  inquiry 
from  the  handa  of  a  reluctant  minister,  in  full  command 
of  an  obsequious  parliament,  affbrd  a  sufficient  pledge 
that  to  know  the  nuisance  is  to  abate  it.  The  English 
people  will  bear  many  things,  but  they  will  not  bear 
being  Pouched,  by  Whig  or  Tory,  out  of  the  privacy 
and  f^edom  of  Uieir  eorrespondenee.  If  the  letter- 
opening  power  of  secretaries  of  state  is  to  contiaue 
henceforth  on  any  terms,  it  can  only  continue  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  power  of  justices  of  the  peace  to 
break  open  dwelling-houses  and  writing-desks.  There 
must  be  an  end,  once  fbr  all,  of  the  wax-melting  appa- 
ratus, and  the  forged  plaster-of-Paris  seals.  Letters 
must  be  opened,  if  at  all,  as  desks  are  opened — ^not  in 
the  bur^^ar  style,  but  in  the  sheriif's-offioer  style. 
Burglary  and  forgery  may  be  very  useftil  instruments  of 
government — as  useful  as  leikw  de  eaehet — ^but  posi- 
tively society  must  manage  to  exist  without  them.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  man,  in  whose  hands 
this  villanous  system  of  coining  imitation-seals  to  look 
like  the  originals,  has  broken  down  by  over-straining,  is 
he  who  abhore  and  denounces  the  ballot  as  a  **  dirty, 
hypocritical,  and  cowardly  "  contrivance,  a  ^  mere 
recipe  to  lend  to  lies  the  confidence  of  truth."* 

The  past  session,  however  barren  of  large  legislative 
reforms,  has,  in  one  most  important  respect,  been  usefhl 
and  beneficial  beyond  any  other  on  record,  via.,  in  bring- 
ing us  better  acquainted  with  the  physical,  moral,  and 
social  condition  and  wants  of  the  most  numerous  and 
neglected  classes  of  the  community.  This  species  of 
useful  knowledge — the  most  useful  of  all  knowledge — 
has  been  diffused  of  late  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 

*  Sir  James  Ghnham^s  speech  on  the  ballot,  June  21 ,  1842. 
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success.  The  one-sided  philautliropy  of  Lord  Ashley 
aud  his  friends  has  long  since  fixed  the  public  gaze — 
now  more  intently  than  ever — on  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  carried  the  light  of 
GoTemment  inquiry  and  inspection  into  the  factories 
and  dwellings  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding — a 
service  which  the  manufacturers  have  most  amply  re- 
paid, by  disclosures  of  the  state  of  things  in  those  once- 
vaunted  paradises  of  rural  felicity  and  innocence,  the 
cottage  homes  of  the  English  peasan^.  Between  the  two, 
we  are  in  a  fair  way  (by  due  sifting)  of  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  body  of  ikots  of  supreme  importance  and  value, 
alike  to  the  moralist,  the  economist,  and  the  legislator. 
The  peasantry,  meanwhile,  have  been  speaking  for  them- 
selves, with  snoh  voice  as  they  have.  In  Wiltshire,  we  have 
been  startled  and  cheered  by  the  novel  spectacle  of  public 
meetings  of  farm-labourers,  (four  within  two  months,) 
assembling  by  the  thousand,  to  discuss  their  grievances, 
and  petition  for  Free  Trade  as  a  remedy ;  blundering  a 
little,  some  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  subject 
of  thrashing-machines ;  but,  on  the  whole,  speaking  of 
their  rights  and  wrongs  vrith  a  manly  simplicity  and 
good  sense  that  might  shame,  if  shame  were  in  them, 
the  twaddling  ignorance  and  sordid  selfishness  of  their 
landlord  protectors.  And  in  the  eastern  counties,  we 
have  had,  for  many  successive  weeks,  those  terrible  sig- 
nal-fifes of  distress,  in  which  misery,  oppression,  and  fa- 
mine, proclaim,  to  wealth  and  power,  their  desperate 
determination  to  get  themselves  attended  to.  What- 
ever other  questions  may  have  slept  during  the  past  six 
months,  the  Condition-of-£ngland  (Question  has  not :  it 
has  made  rapid  progress, — forced  itself  more  and  more 
pressingly  on  public  attention, — and  found  its  way  at 
length  (not  until  the  last  night  of  the  session,  however,) 
to  the  lips  even  of  so  cautious  and  cool  a  statesman  as 
Lord  John  Russell. 

The  true  remedy — i.  e.,  the  proximate  remedy — for 
the  industrial  diseases  of  society, — ^the  thing  to  be  done 
first,  and  the  doing  of  which  will  render  all  other  things 
clearer, — is  gradually  making  its  own  way  vnth  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  with  the  legislature.  A  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  past  session,  is  the  greatly  increased  inte- 
rest and  importance  assigned  to  fiscal  and  commercial 
questions.  The  whole  parliamentary  politics  of  the 
year  have  turned  on  points  of  political  economy.    Eco- 


nomical questions  have  twice  effected  a  break-up  of  par- 
ties ;  on  economical  questions,  a  strong  ministry  has 
twice  been  all  bnt  overthrown,  and  has  owed  its  evs&toal 
safety  to  being  a  little  more  in  the  right  than  its  confe- 
derated assailants.    With  an  extremely  small  amoimt 
of  that  ^  useful  and  beneficial  legislation"  of  which  the 
minister  so  pleasantly  boasts,  there  has  been  a  very  laige 
amount  of  most  useful  and  beneficial  discussion;  and  the 
one  and  the  other  have  tended  alike  in  the  direction  of 
economical  truth  and  justice.  There  has  been  much  mov- 
ing of  the  straw,  though  not  so  much  as  yet  to  dislodge  the 
vermin.    Such  speeches  as  that  of  Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  l!2tli 
of  March,  on  his  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the 
Corn-law  on  the  interests  of  farmers  and  agricnltnnl  la- 
bourers, and  those  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  Bright, 
in  the  ^  incendiary  "  debate  of  the  1 9th  of  July,  are  a  teed 
which,  though  cast  on  the  stoniest  and  thorniest  of  soils, 
cannot  be  long  without  its  fruit.    In  the  dlsdosores  tho$ 
forced  on  the  public  notice,  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
protected  classes,  monopoly  loses  its  last  hold  on  popular 
gullibility.  And  with  all  this,  the  shabby,  tricky  monopo- 
list ministry  has  gone  on  doing  its  part  towards  niider- 
mining  the  fhiuds  on  which  its  power  is  based.  It  were 
an  easy  task — only  it  is  not  worth  even  the  little  tronhle 
it  would  cost — to  compile  from  this  year's  Hansard,  ai 
from  last  year's,  a  tolerable  body  of  free  trade  doctrine, 
enunciated  by  official  lips.    It  may  be  enough  to  note, 
that  the  Home  Secretary  has  told  the  woridng-clssses, 
that  the  Corn-law  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  hare  a 
Ten-hours'  law ;  and  the  landlords,  that  the  whole  pro- 
tective system  together  is  a  ^  houu  of  cardt^  which  a 
touch  may  bring  down  about  their  ears. 

On  the  whole,  we  take  leave  of  the  session  of  1844, 
vrith  the  pleasing  persuasion  that  it  has  rendered,  is  a 
left-handed  way,  a  fur  contribution  of  nsefiil  serrice  to  the 
popular  cause.  It  has  been,  to  the  Ministry,  one  of  r^ 
tribution — to  the  people,  one  of  instruction  and  prepan- 
tion.  It  has  greatly  weakened  party  ties,  and  damaged 
the  prestige  of  high  party  names.  If  it  have  not  taofht 
Reformers,  of  all  classes  and  degrees,  wisdom  to  vork 
heartily  and  together  for  those  near  and  feasible  objects, 
which — immensely  valuable  in  themselves — will,  bj 
their  attainment,  dear  the  way  for  all  other  needed 
changes,  we  can  only  say,  it  is  the  Reformers'  ownfimlt. 
Reform  must  wait  till  they  do  learn  this. 


NOTE  TO  THE  "  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SCOTLAND  "  IN  LAST  NUMBER. 

The  Author  of  the  article  on  the  Parochial  Schools  having,^  through  Mr.  Tait,  received  a  letter  from  a  highlj- 
respectable  Episcopalian  clergyman,  complaining  of  a  vrant  of  justice  to  the  Episoopalians  of  Scotland,  in  tlie 
statements  contained  in  the  previous  Number,  may  remark  shortly,  in  reply,  that  he  had  no  intention,  in  aDT 
passage,  to  claim  for  the  Presbyterian  body  any  monopoly  of  merit  in  the  matter  of  the  schools  as  contmsted  vith 
the  Episcopalian  body ;  he  was  perfectly  aware,  also,  that  some  of  the  original  enactments  on  which  the  present 
system  depends  were  passed  during  the  sway  of  Episcopacy ;  but,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  gross,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  up  to  the  present  hour,  if  the  schools  proceeded  from  the  Church,  and  if  the  Cboivh  ms 
— except  at  some  fitfbl  intervals — Presbyterian,  it  is  plain  that  the  Church  to  which  Scotland  is  indebted  for  her 
Parochial  Schools  was  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  is  no  way,  indeed,  of  getting  rid  of  this  conclusion,  except 
by  asserting,  (as  the  present  objector  does,)  that  the  Church  of  John  Knox,  by  virtue  of  its  containing  i  i^ell- 
knovim  set  of  frioetioiianes,  ealM  **  SvperintendeBts,"  was  essMtially  as  Episeepdl  CiraTCili.  Bui  tiiis  a88ertioB,ire 
need  scarcely  say,  is  one  that  leads  into  the  debateable  ground  of  ecclesiastical  polemics,  and  does  not  belong  to 
this  place.  Were  there  room  here  for  the  proof,  the  present  Author  thinks  he  could  make  it  good  that  Job 
Knox,  notwithstanding  the  **  Superintendents,"  was  as  thorough  an  ecclesiastical  democrat  and  proper  Pieabytema 
as  ever  breathed. 


Printed  by  William  Tait,  107,  Princes'  Street. 
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OUR  HEARTH  AND  HOMESTEAD. 

BT  JOnN  MILLS,   AUTHOR  OF  '^  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN." 

{CkmUnued  from  p,  560  of  cur  September  Number,) 


CHAP.  II, 

'*  Tnie,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
Which  ta^  th«  children  of  an  idle  hrain, 
Begot  of  noUiing  but  vain  iaatasj ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  bein^  angered,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning^  his  £ftce  to  toe  dew-dropping  south.** 

A  WATCHFUL  cock,  who  had  been  blinking  and 
winking,  in  his  dosy  uncertain  sleep,  for  a  glimpse 
of  pale  light  now  threatening  to  tinge  the  dark 
boiler  of  the  East,  caught  the  maiden  blush  of  the 
fresh  young  mom ;  and,  shaking  off  the  dull  effects 
of  slumber^  heralded  the  ooming  day  with  a  bold 
challenge  of  his  prowess.  Drowsy  rooks  were 
awakened  by  his  shrill  clarion  note ;  and,  ere  it 
had  been  thrown  back  by  a  neighbouring  rival, 
loud  and  quick  in  his  reply  to  the  defiance,  things 
of  the  day  began  to  flutter  from  bough  and  twig, 
and  sheltered  retreats,  in  thatched-roofed  eaves, 
and  hollow,  crumbling  trees,  and  ivy-twined  walls, 
andfrombedsdelved  in  massive  hay-stacks,  and  from 
all  kinds  of  warm  sheltering  nooks,  where  the  cold 
and  nipping  winter  s  wind  could  find  no  entrance. 

It  ia  of  little  importance,  and  signifies  less  in 
the  linking  of  events  than  the  thinnest  film  of  the 
smallest  spider's  web  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
globe,  whether  the  waking  sounds  of  earth,  col- 
lectively or  respectively,  caused  the  closed  eyes  of 
John  Hardy  to  become  unsealed  and  stark-staring 
open  as  abruptly  and  suddenly  as  if  a  spring  had 
been  pressed  upon  their  fastenings.  Sufficient  be 
it  for  us  to  know  that  there  he  lay,  deeply  wedged 
between  a  double  ridge  of  soft  eider-down,  with  a 
mountain  of  blankets  drawn  even  to  his  chin,  and 
a  fat  dropsical  pillow  swelling  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  heady  indistinctly  conscious  of  possessing  a 
closer  affinity  to  life  than  to  death's  half-brother. 
Kather  below  his  eyebrows,  a  white  cotton  night- 
cap was  pulled ;  and  this,  perhaps,  somewhat  im- 
peded his  slow  perception  of  surrounding  matter 
and  material ;  for,  although  his  organs  of  vision 
were  stretched  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity, 
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still  they  appeared  like  ice  on  the  surface  of  a 
muddy  pool,  and  as  yet  but  poorly  sensible  to  their 
offices.  Whether  John's  brow  was  clouded  by  his 
nightcftp,  or  that  his  brain  continued  dark  and 
foggy,  from  the  honest  draughts  he  had  drained  to 
the  Squire's  oft-repeated  toasts  and  sentiments, 
cannot  be  ascertained  to  the  nicety  that  the  sub- 
ject merits ;  but  that  he  was  in  a  chaos  of  bewil- 
derment no  one  could  doubt,  who  caught  but  the 
faintest  and  most  fugitive  glance  of  his  upturned 
and  partly  exposed  countenance.  There  was  no 
puckering  of  lips  and  of  cheeks  from  inward  mirth, 
as  of  old,  when  waking  from  his  profound  and  un- 
broken rest.  The  sunset  of  his  light  and  merry 
dreams  was  generally  in  smiles ;  but  now  they  had 
sunk  mid  sighs  and  wrinkles. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  John  raised  a  hand  from 
the  depths  and  intricacies  of  the  bed-clothes,  and, 
in  a  state  between  doubt  and  fear,  drew  off  the 
covering  to  his  head,  and  held  it,  for  close  inspec- 
tion, before  his  eyes.  After  bestowing  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  upon  the  object  than  it  would 
seem  to  warrant,  from  any  peculiar  quality  or  vir- 
tue it  possessed,  he  dropped  it  upon  the  quilt,  and, 
raising  himself  in  solemn  silence  upon  an  elbow« 
jerked  back  the  thick  hangings  of  the  bed.  Now, 
like  the  hot  glowing  summer's  sun,  bursting 
through  the  vapourish  mist,  and  lifting  it  from 
tree  and  flower,  the  truth  began  to  dart  its  rays 
through  John's  murky  brain,  and  to  leave  its  ideal 
imageries  stripped  of  all  their  fantasy.  The  night- 
cap was  circumstantial  evidence ;  but  the  bottle- 
green  suit,  suspended  upon  the  back  of  a  chair- 
scarcely  green  in  the  pale  light  of  morning- 
proved  the  conclusive  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
and  effectually  dispelled  any  shade  of  scepticism  that 
might  yet  be  flitting  in  the  mind  of  John  Hardy. 

^^  Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  he  energetically, 
"Thank  Heaven,  there  are  my  breeches  I"  and, 
leaping  from  the  bed,  he  commenced  a  species  of 
dance  round  and  about  the  floor,  which  comprised 
the  innocent  and  healthy  recreation  of  playing  leap- 
frog with  every  moveable  in  the  apartment.    Yes, 
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there  was  John  Hardy,  in  a  garment  strangely  de- 
ficient— as^  indeed,  all  his  garments  were — in  the 
ordinary  proportions  of  one  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  shirt,  skipping  over  the  backs  of 
chairs,  hopping  at  a  bound  upon  the  table,  and 
springing  dangerously  again  upon  the  siound,  at  a 
fearful  risk  of  broken  limbs,  bruises,  and  contusions. 

^^  It  was  a  dream!"  he  ejaculated,  stopping  in 
the  act  of  jumping  over  his  slippers,  "  a  horrid, 
wretched  dream!"  and,  as  if  the  idle  fancy  of  his 
feverish  sleep  became  sensible  to  sight,  John 
threw  himself  into  a  sparring  attitude,  and,  fixing 
a  steady  look  at  a  comer  of  the  room,  he  gra- 
dually neared  that  which  he  seemed  to  see ;  and^ 
coming  within  hitting  distance,  he  flung  his  clenched 
fists  out  mth  the  swiftness  and  precision  of  a  cham- 
pion of  the  ring  into  the  thin  and  unresisting  air. 

After  indulging  in  several  rounds,  John  became 
exceedingly  refreshed  and  comfortable  in  his  mind, 
although  the  vigour  of  the  exercise  quickly  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  breath  in  store  in  his  body. 

**  There,"  said  he,  "  Fve  done  with  you  ;  and, 
when  I've  any  thing  more  to  do  with  dreams,  I 
hope  that  I  may  not  sleep  again  for  a  month." 

And  was  it  all  then  nothing  more  than  a  dream  ? 
The  truth  must  be  confessed,  in  reply  to  this  truly 
natural  query.  Up  to  the  moment  of  Mike's  ima- 
gined appearance  at  the  window,  John's  head  was 
not  so  ^migated  by  punch  and  other  rebellious 
liquors,  but  that,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  he 
comprehended  the  distinction  between  standing  on 
his  heels  and  his  head.  An  ill-timed  and  unfor- 
tunate attempt,  however,  to  join  in  a  boisterous 
reel,  completely  upset  the  remaining  drains  of  this 
desirable  pt  rception;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
Squire's  directions,  John  was  lifted  from  his  fallen 
state,  and  carried  to  the  repose  of  his  dormitoty. 
Here  he  quickly  yielded  to  the  luring  influence  of 
sleep;  but,  although  he  snored  most  sonorously, 
his  heated  brain  was  busy  in  unreal  vagaries ;  and 
among  them,  it  set  in  a  blaze,  and  consigned  to 
destruction  the  old  manor-house.  Plain  and  palp- 
able the  scene  of  confusion  and  ruin  to  the  fabric 
appeared ;  and,  if  it  had  been  true,  as  it  seemed  to 
be,  not  a  circumstance  connected  with  it  could  have 
been  more  vivid.  Not  but  there  was  some  truth 
mingled  with  the  creation  of  his  fancy.  There 
was  a  Mike  Crouch,  and  he  was  precisely  of  the 
ungainly  figure  and  bearing  represented  in  the 
dream.  Children,  too,  were  afraid  of  him,  from 
a  delight  he  took  in  making  ugly  fiaces  at  them, 
and  people  of  a  larger  growth  in  no  way  courted 
his  society.  StUl  he  was  anything  but  the  super- 
natural being  represented  in  John  Hardy's  ima- 
gination; and  although  he  would  occasionally 
practise  a  common  and  dangerous  proceeding  of 
thinking  for  his  neighbours,  he  possessed  no  extra- 
ordinary means  of  anticipating  their  thoughts.  No 
one  could  exactly  tell  the  means  and  appliances 
that  Mike  had  for  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  but  they 
wete  so  far  independent  as  never  to  require  him  to 
work  or  to  beg.  Whether  his  slight  respect  for 
the  acknowledged  laws  concerning  the  righte  of 
property  in  any  way  contributed  to  his  support,  is 
a  matter  to  be  left  between  him  and  his  conscience ; 
as,  if  he  had  broken  them  either  from  ignorance 


or  design,  hitherto  he  possessed  the  veiy  gre&t 
advantage  of  having  never  been  found  out  It 
must  be  admitted,  for  even  Mike's  best  £riend— 
and  that  was  John  Hardy— reluctantly  confeased, 
he  was  a  vagabond.    Occupation  requiring  the 
mildest  fonn  of  labour,  even  to  scare  birds  from 
trespassing  in  the  com  fields — and  for  that  Mike 
was  especially  well  adapted — he  would  decline, 
But,  to  slot  a  deer,  or  to  ball  a  fox,  or  prick 
a  hare^  or  seal  an  otter,  he  would  scour  the 
country  round  for  miles ;   and  let  it  be  never 
so  far,  he  was  unwearied  by  the  unprofitable 
task.    At  least  it  would  seem  a  bootless  one,  to 
merely  track  the  "  whereabout*  of  these  denizens 
of  the  wild;  and  that  was  all  Mike's  end  appeared 
to  be,  when  watehed  by  the  suspicions  eyes  d 
jealous  game-keepers.    Appearances,  however,  aie 
sometimes  telegraphs   for  deception  ;   and  thej 
were  so  in  this  instance,  for  his  discovery  generally 
gained  him  a  premium  for  the  information  he  ren- 
dered others.     To  the  impatient  sportsman,  and 
the  poacher,  he  proved  a  most  valuable  acoesscfnr; 
and  so  keen  was  his  relish  of  enjoyment  in  ginng 
them  intelligence,  that  seldom  a  day  past  but  bd 
sought  the  means  of  procuring  it.    Now,  althoagii 
John  Hardy  could  not  be  designated  a  poacher,- 
for  he  took  out  a  properly  stamped  certificate,  and 
never  infringed  the  law  of  trespass, — ^yet  his  mode 
of  filling  his  bag  was  far  from  being  a  sportsman- 
like one.    Accompanied  by  Mike,  who  invariably 
directed  his  movemente  in  the   field,  he  iiad  a 
slaughtering  habit  of  bkzing  away  at  the  part- 
ridges while  on  the  ground,  by  poking  his  gun 
through  the  hedges ;  and  if  a  hare  was  found  upon 
her  fbrtn,  she  was  never  warned  to  quit  it,  as  a 
preliminary  to  driving  an  ounce  and  a-half  of 
number-six  through  her  head.    Ab  soon  as  Mikes 
well-directed  finger  betrayed  the  spot  where  pn* 
was  crouched,  bang  I  r-r-r !  roared  John's  noL^ 
piece,  and  over  she  rolled,  struggling  in  the  cob* 
vulsions  of  death,  even  in  her  seat    In  flbit, 
John  Hardy  was  a  pot-hunter.     No  matter  how 
the  game  was  killed,  so  long  as  it  was  bagged; 
and  the  easier  and  readier  the  facility  offered  ^ 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  greater  satirfac* 
tion  it  afibrded  him.    Li  spite  of  the  sqniff's 
rating,  he  persisted  in  following  up  this  rule ;  an^ 
it  might  be,  the  difficulty  he  found  in  attempting 
the  legitimate  order  of  pursuit,  made  him  obserre 
no  exception  in  it.    Thus,  John  Hardy  and  bis 
able  assistant  continued  tlie  even  tenor  of  tbeir 
way,  much  to  the  discomforture  of  the  winged  and 
fleet-limbed  tribes. 

Checking  lus  almost  frantic  delight  at  the  dk- 
covery  of  the  delusion,  John  slipped  himself  into 
the  bottle-green,  and,  after  plunging  his  throbbing 
temples  into  a  basin  of  water,  cold  as  a  sharp  fr^ 
could  render  it  in  such  a  protected  situation,  and 
drinking  a  prodigious  draughty  by  way  of  an  in- 
ternal cooler,  he  threw  open  the  laticed  ca«n«fl* 
of  his  bed-rookn  window,  and  inhaled  the  fr»^ 
stinging  air,  as  it  rushed  in,  with  greater  pleasw^ 
than  he  ever  swallowed  a  bumper  of  wine. 

How  glad  and  hearty  John*s  rubicund  visage 
looked,  as  he  stretohed  it  out  of  the  window,  aw 
regarded  the  familiar  scene  before  him!    Thei« 
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were  the  towering  old  tzeeS)  with  erery  limb  and 
twig  powdered  over  with  the  hoar  frosty  and  the 
grasa  glistening  mth  myriads  of  sparkling  dia- 
mondsy  like  an  endless  succession  of  fairj  Ughts. 
A  brook,  in  the  distance,  that  babbled  and  mur- 
mnied  oyer  its  pebble  bed  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer time,  was  now  fast  locked  in  the  iron  grasp 
of  winter;  and  the  moor-hen  and  gay-feathered 
teal  had  to  seek  their  scanty  fare  among  the 
f roEen  sedges,  instead  of  diWng  below  its  rippling 
surface.  The  large  and  thick  hawthorn  bush, 
speckled  with  scarlet  berries,  and  which  always 
caught  the  first  gleams  of  the  sun,  began  to  shed 
rolling  drops  from  every  brier,  and  fell  patting 
upon  the  dried  and  withered  leaves  beneath.  A 
robin,  perched  upon  a  topmost  twig,  was  whistling 
his  winter  song,  and  a  hungry  mavis  gathered  his 
early  breakfast  from  the  plenty  spread  for  his  re- 
past, when  the  worm  remained  in  her  earthy  home. 

'^Egad!"  esdaimed  John  Hardy,  rubbing  hb 
hands  together  briskly,  *^  what  a  bright,  bracing 
morning  it  is !  I  feel  that  I  could  play  leap*frog 
with  the  poplars!'' 

At  tliis  moment,  a  figure  became  visible  from 
behind  a  screen  of  laurels  at  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  house,  and  the  long,  narrow  shadow  thrown 
before,  preceded  by  some  halfnscore  yards  the  body 
from  which  it  was  cast. 

**  What,  Mike !  is  that  you  so  early?"  faiquired 
John  Hardy. 

"  And  your  servant,  Sir,**  replied  Mike :  "  it  Is." 

<<  Is  there  any  thing  particular,  then  1"  rejoined 
John,  suppressing  his  voice  to  a  scarcely  audible  tone. 

Mike  stretched  his  hands  and  long  arms  into 
the  fathomless  pockets  of  his  trousers,  Tfor,  like 
some  parts  of  the  ocean,  they  had  no  bottom,) 
tipped  the  battered  remains  of  an  extremely 
shabby  liat  upon  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  gave  a  slow 
and  measured  nod  of  inexpressible  significance. 

^^  Is  it  a  covey  under  a  hedge?**  said  John,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

Mike's  head  conveyed  a  negative. 

^  A  hare  in  her  form?" 

The  negative  was  repeated. 

"  Have  ye  liarboured  an  outlying  deer?" 

Again  Mike  expressed  a  silent,  No ;  and,  lifting 
a  finger,  beckoned  his  examiner  to  come  closer, 
previous  to  liis  making  the  communication. 

In  a  few  minutes— for  it  took  some  minutes  to 
unbar  and  unbolt  the  heavy  entrance  to  the  Range 
— John  Hardy,  muflled  up  in  a  red  woollen  com- 
forter, which  threatened  to  choke  him,  and  a  long 
camlet  doak,  causing  him  to  trip  at  every  second 
step,  stood  within  conferring  distance. 

«<  WeU !  and  what  is  it,  Mike  ?"  said  he. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  replied  Mike ;  **  but-*** 
and  then  he  checked  himself  abruptly,  fmd  gave  a 
vacant  look  into  the  air  immediately  above  his  head. 

This  was  exceedingly  mysterious ;  and  John  ex- 
pressed liis  astonialunent  by  elevating  his  eye- 
brows;, and  adding  the  monosyllable,  ^  What?" 

«  You'll  not  be  ofiended.  Sir?" 

^  I  know  of  no  cause,  Mike,"  replied  John 
Haidy,  ^  and  I  hope  there's  none  for  me  to  learn." 

^  It  wasn't  altogether  my  fault,"  rejoined  Mike, 
by  way  of  a  preface. 


^^  That  you  must  leave  for  me  to  judge.  We 
are  not  to  decide  upon  our  deeds  or  our  ndsdeeds." 

^^  Right  or  wrong,  hit  or  miss,"  returned  Mike, 
recklessly,  ^^here  goes.  But  I  fear,"  added  he, 
with  a  sigh,  *^  that  I've  been  and  done  it." 

"Done  what?" 

"  Myself,  Sir,"  replied  Mike,  giving  himself  a 
melodramatic  thump  upon  his  bosom.  *^  Yes,  Mr. 
Hardy,  I  fear  that  I've  hashed  myself  very  brown ! " 

"  Speak  plainly,"  responded  John.  "  Don't  deal 
with  me  in  riddles." 

« I  wiU,  Sb,"  added  Mike.  *<  Then,  what  X 
mean  to  say  is,  I'm  cut  grass !" 

"  You've  been  pilfering,"  said  John,  shaking  his 
head  in  an  admonitory  manner,  "  and  been  found 
out." 

"  I  may  have  been  collecting  a  few  stray  articles, 
Mr.  Hardy,"  replied  Mike,  who  invariably  desig- 
nated his  appropriation  of  other  persons'  goods 
and  chattels  by  this  mild  description,  ^^  but  I'm  not 
the  fool  to  be  caught  round  a  comer.  No,  Sir ; 
that's  not  the  addled  e%g  in  my  nest !" 

'•Then,  what  is?" 

Mike  sighed,  and  thus  began  the  relation  of  his 
wo:^- 

**  A  bad  name,  Mr.  Hardy,  often  prevents  a  poor 
fellow  from  getting  a  good  meal. of  victualef,  and  it 
may  be  on  account  of  this  that  I've  often  felt  so 
precious  hungry.  Thanks  be  to  you.  Sir,  however, 
I've  been  able  many  a  time  to  take  my  stomach  by 
surprise,  and  astonish  it  with  a  lining  that  cond- 
derably  strengthened  its  sinking  weakness.  In- 
deed, Sir,  I'll  make  the  confession,  that  I've  looked 
upon  you,  of  late,  as  a  cold  joint  in  the  cupboard 
—  a  circumstance  that  might  be  cut  and  come 
again  at.  This  was  my  hope ;  this  my  belief  till 
late  last  night ;  but  now  I  feel,  Mr.  Hardy,"-* 
Mike  almost  blubbered,— **^  it's  all  my  eye  and 
Betty  Martin!" 

*'  What  have  you  been  doing,  tlien,  to  forfeit  my 
occasional  assistance?"  said  John. 

<'  m  tell  the  truth,"  replied  Mike,  after  a  short 
pause,  as  if  speculating  upon  the  expediency  of 
alleging  the  opposite.  ''  I'll  tell  the  truth,  Mr. 
Hardy,  although  it's  like  tugging  my  teeth  out 
whenever  I  try.  While  cooling  my  heels  in  the 
village,  just  after  the  mail  passed  through,  and 
thinking  how  hard  it  was  that  I  never  was  asked 
to  harvest-homes  or  winter  firolics,  in  the  same  way 
that  other  Christians  were,  and  not  a  halfpenny  in 
my  pouch  to  get  a  whiff  of  tobacco,  by  way  of  s 
plaster  to  the  sore,  a  woman,  muffled  up  so  that  I 
couldn't  see  her  face,  and  by  her  voioe  I  knew  to 
be  a  stranger,  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  gentleman  of 
your  name. 

***  Yes,'  said  I,  *  I  do  ;  and  a  very  nice  kind  of 
a  gentleman  he  is.  It's  a  pity  there  aVt  a  few 
more  of  the  same  kind  in  this  neighbourhood.* 

" '  Ah,  that  it  is !'  she  replied ;  and  it  sounded 
as  if  she  meant  what  she  said. 

"  '  Have  you  any  particular  business  with  Mr. 
Hardy?'  asked  I,  by  way  of  squeezing  her  spunge. 

*^  *  Tve  a  basket  here  for  him,'  said  she,  bringing 
a  tidy  large  hamper  from  under  a  shawl ;  *  and  I 
wish  it  delivered  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible.' 

^  With  this  I  ofiered  to  carry  it,  and,i^r  pocket* 
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ing  a  shilling  for  the  job^  she  placed  the  basket  in 
my  arms^  s&yingy  *  Be  sure  and  keep  the  lid  up, 
and  don't  jolt  it.' 

**  *  Is  it  glass  V I  inquired. 

**  *  Not  exactly,'  replied  she  ;  *  but  it  requires 
quite  as  much  care,  and,  the  more  you  take  of  it^ 
the  greater  may  be  your  reward  some  day.' 

*^  *  Am  I  to  deliver  any  message  with  it  V  said  I. 

"  *  No,'  she  returned,  walking  quickly  away ; 
and  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  soon  afterwaids, 
as  if  she  was  trying  to  hide  a  considerable  flood 
of  tears  ;  but  that  might  be  only  my  fancy. 

^  The  load  was  not  a  heavy  one,  and  I  was  run- 
ning with  it  down  here,  when  a  wicked  thought 
jumped  into  my  head  that  it  was  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent from  some  one  of  your  friends,  Mr.  Haidy  ; 
and,  knowing  how  you  deserved  to  be  treated,  I 
couldn't  help  suspecting  there  might  be  much 
more  than  you  wanted." 

Mike  hesitated  to  proceed. 

*^  Gro  on,"  said  John  ;  ^  I  shall  not  feel  offended 
if  you  adhere  to  the  truth,  whatever  you  did." 

^*  It's  cheerful  to  hear  you  say  so,  Sir,"  resumed 
Mike.  **  Thinking,"  continued  he,  ^  that  it  might 
be  a  nice  fat  turkey,  two  or  three  capons,  some 
sausages,  with  two  or  three  odds  and  ends  of  the 
same  kind,  I  considered  it  would  be  no  great  loss 
if  I  cabbaged  a  supper  or  so  out  of  the  lot,  particu- 
larly if  you  didn't  miss  it.  It  was  very  wrong, 
Sir,  to  think  of  serving  your  property  in  such  a 
way ;  but  a  hungry  dog  shows  very  little  respect 
to  fat  or  lean." 

^  And  so,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  John,  with  a 
smile,  although  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
looking  majestically  stem,  and  unpreeedentedly 
savage  :  ^  and  so,  I  suppose,"  repeated  he,  ^  that 
you  helped  yourself?" 

**Not  in  the  way  you  may  chance  to  think. 
Sir,"  returned  Mike.  *' Being  unable  to  withstand 
the  temptation,"  he  continued,  ^'  I  hastened  home 
with  the  load,  instead  of  keeping  the  straight  path 
to  you,  and,  no  sooner  there,  than  I  out  with  my 
knife,  and  cut  the  cord  laced  round  the  top  of  the 
hamper." 

"  It  was  very  wrong,  Mike,"  said  John,  with  as 
much  gravity  as  he  could  muster.  '*  Really,  it 
was  very  wrong." 

"I  know  it  was,  Mr.  Hardy,"  replied  Mike, 
**  and  I  feel  it,  as  the  parson  says  we  should  feel 
our  sins — in'ards.  However,  what's  undone  can- 
not be  done  in  many  cases ;  and  so  I  found  it  with 
the  basket.  Prepare  your  eyes,  Sir,  prepare  your 
eyes,  Sir,"  repeated  he ;  "  for  they  may  be  more 
inclined  to  fly  out  of  your  head  than  mine  were, 
and  if  so,  spectacles  will  be  of  no  use  straddling 
across  your  nose  for  the  time  to  come.  What  do 
you  suppose,  Mr.  Hardy,"  continued  Mike,  in  a 
slow,  measured  tone,  which  conveyed  much  more 
than  his  words,  ^  met  my  sight  at  the  bottom  of 
that  hamper?" 

"  Heaven  knows  I"  ejaculated  John. 

"And  so  do  I,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mike  ;  "and  drop- 
ping his  voice  to  a  husky  whisper,  he  added — "  it 
was  a  sleeping  baby." 

"A  what?"  shouted  John  Hardy,  while  the 
colour  forsook  his  cheeks  as  suddenly  as  if  it  had 


been  wiped  out  with  the  facility  that  the  tncc  of 
rouge  is  expunged  with  a  damp  cloth— '^  A  vbatf 
hallooed  he. 

"A  baby,"  returned  Mike.  ** Perhaps,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^  not  quite  a  yearling." 

The  intelligence  staggered  John  Hardy,  and 
completely  overwhelmed  him.  He  could  do  nodung 
but  open  and  shut  his  eyes,  as  if  they  smaited 
intensely  from  the  contents  of  a  snuff-box  bemg 
jerked  into  them,  and  his  tongue  cleaved  to  tiie 
roof  of  his  mouth,  mute  with  astonishment. 

"  It's  true,"  resumed  Mike.  "  There  lay  a  fat, 
chubby  babe  on  a  little  handful  of  straw,  as  fast 
asleep  as  a  dormouse  in  winter." 

"And— and — and  what  did  you  do  with  it, 
Mike?"  inquired  John,  with  feelings  little  Im 
enviable  than  a  bilious  person  at  sea  extremelf 
qualmish. 

"  I'll  not  act,  said  I  to  myself,  in  ddiveringtius 
package  as  if  I  didn't  know  what  was  in  it,**  I^ 
plied  Mike;  "but  FU  go  and  teU  Mr.  Haidr 
what  has  happened,  and  do  like  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate chaps  do  at  quarter-sesnons,  by  throwing 
myself  upon  tiie  mercy  of  the  court.  Wdl,  Sir,  I 
lifted  the  baby  as  tenderly  as  I  could  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  shoved  it  into  my  bed,  which  wis 
no  sooner  done  than  it  set  up  such  a  squeal  that  all 
but  deafened  me.  After,  however,  a  little  toider- 
ness,  and  a  few  soft  words,  such  as  mothen  lue, 
mixed  with  a  slight  flavour  of  damns  for  the 
trouble,  and  letting  it  have  an  old  stocking  to  mek, 
for  want  of  better  nourishment^  it  became  pRtty 
quiet,  and  grumbled  itself  again  to  sleep.  After 
that,  I  ran  down  to  the  Range  for  the  porpoae  of 
seeing  you.  Sir,  and ^" 

Mike  broke  short  ofi^  in  his  narrative. 

John  gave  a  sickly  nod  of  encouragement  for 
him  to  proceed. 

"  I  did  see  you,  Mr.  Hardy,"  continued  he,  em- 
phatically ;  "  but  not  in  a  mood  to  listen." 

"  What  was  I  doing  ?"  asked  John,  with  potent 
misgivings  upon  the  policy  of  his  question. 

"  Stretching  yourself  upon  the  floor  of  the  w- 
vants*  hall,"  replied  Mike,  struggling  to  conceal  & 
laugh. 

"  Go  on,"  said  John  Hardy,  in  the  tone  of  one 
considering  himself  a  martyr  to  diconutinoa. 
"  Tell  me  what  followed,  Mike." 

"  I  kept  xaj  own  counsel,"  responded  Mik^ 
"  and  returned  home,  intending  to  seek  you  « 
early  as  I  could  this  morning,  to  inform  yon  of 
the  business  before  any  body  was  stirring. 

"  That  was  careful  and  vrise  of  ye,  Mike,"  added 
John.    "  But  what  became  of  the^the  in&nt  r* 

"  It  nestled  in  my  arms,  Shr,"  replied  Mike, 
"and  if  I  hadn't  lain  upon  it  now  and  then  aeo- 
dentally,  I  don't  think  it  would  have  cried  nratb. 
As  it  was,  my  beginning  in  the  nursing  line  didn  t 
prove  so  pleasant  that  I  want  to  have  a  second  boot 
of  it" 

"  Is  it  a  girl  or  a  boy?"  asked  John. 

"  I  can  t  say,  Mr.  Hardy,"  responded  Bfike ;  * 
I'm  not  over  curious  in  such  matters." 

"  Was  there  no  letter  in  the  basket  r 

"  None  that  I  could  find,"  leturoed  Mike. 
"There  was  a  card  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  chiM 
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and  there  was  some  writing  upon  it ;  but  as  I  can't 
read,  of  oourse  I  don't  know  what  it  means." 

« Come,  then,"  added  John,  **  we'll  go  to  your 
cabin,  Mike^  and  endeavour  to  unriddle  this  mys- 
tery." 

Mike  had  been  his  own  architect  and  builder  in 
the  erection  of  his  edifice,  which  comprised  one 
room  of  no  particular  shape,  and  designed  to  hold 
not  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  except  squeez- 
ing and  crashing  was  resorted  to.  This  mansion 
in  miniature,  which  Mike  distinguished  as  his 
*' kennel,"  was  situated  on  the  border  of  an  exteji- 
sive  common  or  waste  belonging  to  the  Squire  ;  and 
which^from  the  thick  patches  of  gorse  mingled  with 
the  dwarf  blackberry  bush,  and  tall,  withered,  and 
rank  grass  growing  here  and  there,  afforded  a 
secure  ooyert  for  the  fox  and  the  badger,  the  owl 
and  the  mght-hawk,  and  other  wanderers  in  the 
stilly  night,  whom  Mike  was  fond  of  listening  to 
when  brooding  before  the  dying  embers  of  his  lone 
fireside.  The  walls  of  his  house  were  composed  of 
dried  furze  and  clay,  and  the  roof  was  rudely 
thatched  with  bulrushes  and  sedges  from  a  neigh- 
bouring slimy  and  stagnant  pool.  Door  there  was 
none ;  but  a  thick  faggot,  which  could  be  removed 
at  pleasure,  performed  the  office,  and  a  stake  thrust 
through  the  centre  so  as  to  catch  the  two  posts 
marking  the  entrance,  made  a  very  good  substitute 
in  the  idhape  of  an  effective  barricade. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  Mike's  establish- 
ment were  of  the  most  primitive  order.  A  round 
log  of  wood,  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  was  the 
only  seat  that  he  had  to  air  himself  before  the  fire  on ; 
while  a  square  piece  of  board,  placed  at  will  across 
his  kneea^  or  on  the  floor,  took  the  place  of  a  more 
legitimate  table  when  Mike,  fortunately,  had  any 
use  for  one.  The  only  other  articles  of  household 
furniture  consisted  of  a  tea-kettle,  which  had  been 
picked  from  the  obscurity  of  a  ditch,  having,  in 
the  estimation  of  its  late  owner,  become  quite  past 
tinkering,  and  a  bed,  composed  of  a  bundle  of  straw, 
stitched  up  in  a  ragged  piece  of  canvass.  The 
covering  to  this  unique  couch,  whereon  Mike 
courted  ^  the  honey  heavy  dew  of  slumber,"  was 
composed  of  dried  but  untanned  skins  of  badgers, 
vrhich,  although  warm  and  nearly  impenetrable 
to  cold,  sent  forth  a  strong  and  somewhat  offensive 
smell.  All  in  all,  ^^the  kennel"  was  an  estab- 
lishment remarkable  for  originality  of  design  in 
the  economy  of  its  details  and  the  strict  observance 
with  which  they  were  carried  out. 

^^I  left  him  asleep,"  said  Mike,  in  a  whisper,  as 
he  drew  the  faggot  from  the  entrance. 
**Hun,ehr 

"  WeU,  Sir ! "  expostulated  Mike.  "  It  must  be 
either  a  him  or  a  her,  and  it's  the  toss  up  of  a  half- 
penny which  it  is." 

'^  That's  true,  Mike,"  returned  John,  with  a  sage 
shake  of  the  head,  "  that's  very  true." 

Upon  entering  the  limited  apartment,  John  per- 
ceiyed  the  object  of  their  discourse  muffled  in  the 
unodoriferous  coverlet,  stretched  on  Mike's  humble 
pallet,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  peaceful 
sleep.  A  bright  ray  of  sunshine  had  struggled 
through  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  and  streaked  itself 
upon  the  chUd's  closed  eyes ;  and  this,  perhaps, 


had  caused  it  to  raise  a  dimpled  hand  across  its 
brow  as  a  shade  to  the  dazzling  light.  Long  and 
dark  lashes  fringed  its  eyelids,  and  a  thin  line  was 
drawn  in  an  arch  above  them  as  if  marked  by  a 
pencil.  A  smile — ^and  a  smile  only  that  infants 
wear  when  very  happy — ^played  upon  its  lip,  pout- 
ing as  if  stung  by  some  envious  bee,  and  light 
flaxen  and  silky  locks  crisped  themselves  round 
and  about  its  head.  Beauty  in  all  things  is  a 
powerful  though  silent  advocate ;  but  in  nothing 
is  it  more  so  than  in  infancy ;  and  if  ever  this 
pleader  to  human  sympathies  wore  a  more  capti- 
vating garb  than  was  her  wont,  when  luring  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature  to  good  and  praise- 
worthy purposes,  then,  indeed,  she  never  was  ar- 
rayed in  more  pleasing  form  than  in  this  sleeping 
child. 

^'  Upon  my  word,"  said  John  Hardy,  stooping 
over  the  little  unconscious  slumberer,  **  it's  a  nice, 
plump,  rosy-cheeked  fellow,"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
bent  his  lips  downwards  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
which,  for  its  warmth  and  heartiness,  soxmded 
any  thing  but  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger. 

^  What  does  this  say  ?"  continued  John,  taking 
his  spectacles  from  his  pocket;  and  placing  them  on 
a  convenient  ledge  on  his  nose,  he  commenced  read- 
ing the  superscription  upon  a  large  square  card 
suspended  about  the  neck  of  his  cha^.  "  Humph ! 
it's  difficult  to  make  out,"  said  John,  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  proper  focus.      **  *  Be* — ^what  ?— oh ! 

^Bs  ▲   FATHER   TO   THE   FATHERLESS.'       UpOU  my 

life  I "  exclaimed  he,  arriving  at  a  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  so  iUegibly  scrawled,  and  looking  over 
his  glasses,  '^this  is  no  joke.  The  fatherless  no 
doubt  must  be  in  want  of  a  father ;  but  really  I 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency, eh,  Mike  V 

^^  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Hardy,"  replied  Mike, 
making  a  dive  with  his  hands  into  his  bottomless 
pockets^  and  giving  sundry  nods  of  approval  to  this 
sentiment  of  his  patron.  **  Certainly  not,  Sir," 
repeated  he. 

**  What's  to  be  done  then ?" 

^  We  can  set  it  aside,"  rejoined  Mike,  cool  as  a 
cucumber  in  the  dewy  mom. 

**  Set  it  aside ! "  repeated  John.  *^  What  do  you 
mean?" 

'*0h !"  returned  Mike,  stretching  out  a  leg,  and 
regarding  its  unfair  proportions  with  a  glance  ap- 
proaching to  vanity  :  **  you  don't  know  what 
setting  aside  hinfants  is,  Mr.  Hardy  V  and  then 
he  smiled  as  if  in  compassion  for  his  patron's  inno- 
cence. 

"No,  Mike,  I  do  not." 

<<  You're  aware  what  people  do  when  they've 
more  kittens  than  they  want,  Sir?"  added  AHke. 
John  gave  a  silent  assent. 

*"  WeU,  Sir !  that's  it— that's  setting  kids  aside." 

"Great  heavens!"  exclaimed  John,  "what— 
drowning  them?" 

"  It  doesn't  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
must  be  drowned,*  replied  Mike.  "  Different  folks 
have  difierent  opinions  and  difierent  methods  of 
doing  business." 

John  looked  at  the  collected  Mike  most  sternly 
at  the  conclusioi)  of  this  sentence ;  and,  had  it  not 
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been  for  his  attention  being  suddenly  called  to  the 
waking  child,  he  might  have  said  something  cor- 
respondent with  his  grave  expression. 

Our  affections  are  often  influenced  by  the  veriest 
trifles.  A  look,  a  smile,  a  well-timed  word,  have 
won  and  put  a  seal  upon  many  a  heart.  No  sooner 
were  the  eyes  of  the  child  opened  and  fixed  on 
John  8,  than  he  felt — to  use  his  own  graphic  de- 
scription-^ completely  done  for. 

**  You  little  rogue,"  said  he,  squeezing  its  cheeks 
considerably  out  of  their  natural  shape,  *^you 
shaVt  be  set  aside.  No,  no,  no.  Whoever  you 
may  be,  and  wherever  you  may  be  from.  Til  take 
care  of  that ;"  and  never  doubt  John  kept  his  word. 

It  was  worse  than  useless  for  John  to  argue, 
reason,  expostuLite,  cajole,  or  threaten,  when  ban- 
tered— and  when  was  there  a  day  that  he  was 
not?-— about  the  contents  of  the  hamper.  The 
Squire  roared  with  glee  at  this  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject, and  insisted  upon  expressing  his  belief  that 
John  was  a  closer  relative  to  the  boy — for  a  boy 
he  turned  out  to  be—* than  he  was  fain  to  admit. 
**  YeS)  yes,"  he  would  say,  ^  the  saddle 's  put  on 
the  right  horse.  This  accounts  for  the  ^  phuse  in 
town,'  and  all  that  smoke  is  blown  away.  Oh, 
John,I  little  thought  that  you  were  a  gay  deceiver !  *' 

Then  John  eloquently  and  emphatically  denied 
the  soft  impeachment^  and  asserted  that  Ihere  was 
no  more  cause  for  the  accusation  than  if  a  dead 
goose  had  been  consigned  to  him  instead  of  a  fai 
baby.  He  gained,  however,  nothing  by  this  defence ; 
and  finding  the  difficulty  unsurpassable  of  being 
able  to  prove  the  negative,  he  at  length  abandoned 
the  attempt,  and  submitted  in  a  kind  of  miserable 
resignation  to  the  squibs  that  were  so  plentifully 
fired  at  his  expense. 

«I  can^t  help  it,"  John  Hardy  sighed,  « I  can't 
help  it>  if  you  11  not  believe  a  man  upon  his 
honour ;  ^  and  then  he  placed  a  hand  in  a  most 
effective  manner  upon  his  waistcoat^  and  pressed 
it  enejigetically. 

Whether  the  Squire  gave  credence  to  John's 
negation  within  himself,  is  a  question  that  might 
be  answered  with  safely  in  the  affirmative ;  but 
for  the  mirth  which  the  pretence  in  disbelieving  it 
excited,  he  continued  to  express  a  total  want  of 
faith  in  the  declaration  of  innocence. 

^  Why  was  the  child  sent  to  you  if  you  had  no 
hand  in  the  matter  ?  "  asked  he,  as  Uiey  sat  sipping 
their  wine  some  six  months  after  the  oconrrenoe. 

*  How  should  I  know,  Harry?  "  replied  John, 
slightly  raffled  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
"  It  was  an  accident — a  sort  of  come-by-chance,  I 
suppose." 

**  But  why  fix  upon  you  in  preference  to  any- 
body else?" 

^  Now,  there  you  are  baiting  me  agun ! "  ejacu- 
lated John.  **I  wish  you'd  drop  the  affiftir.  I 
have  told  you  before,"  continued  he,  slapping  his 
crossed  dexter  leg,  *^and  I  tell  ye  again,  Harry, 
that  I  know  nothing  more  of  the  boy  than  the  man 
in  the  moon.    I  can't  tell  how  he  came—** 

•*Yes  you  can,"  interrupted  the  Sqtdre:  **it 
was  in  a  hamper,  you  recollect." 

**  Neither  can  I  say  who  from,"  returned  John, 
Without  noticing  the  intemiptien. 


'^  Has  he  recovered  from  themeasleBV  uked 
the  Squire,  breaking  off  at  a  tangent 

^^  Yes,  thank  GrodI"  replied  John,  reg^ning  & 
look  of  pleasure.  *^  I  was  at  dams  Woodky  b 
cottage  this  morning,  and  I  found  him  as  metiru 
a  singing  bird." 

**  Does  the  old  woman  still  think  him  an  ao^ 
wafted  from  heaven  in  a  basket? " 

^'  Yes^"  returned  John,  laughing,  ''his  nnne 
sticks  to  the  creed  of  such  being  the  mods  of  his 
coming  to  me." 

''Well,"  added  the  Squire,  ''it's  an  oiigiiul 
method^  certainly." 

"  I  have  ordered  him  to  be  christened  to-moneir,'' 
observed  John. 

"Who  are. to  be  the  sponsorst"  asked  tiv 
Squire. 

"  Dame  Woodley  and  Mike,"  replied  John.  « It 
was  a  particular  desire  of  Mike  to  become  his  god- 
father." 

''Ha»  ha,  ha,"  knghed  the  Squiie.  «I  fetr 
that  Mike  is  sadly  deficient  in  those  dutisi  which 
he  undertakes  to  see  performed." 

Time  never  sUckens  his  speed :  on  be  goes 
without  let,  check,  or  stop.  Tb»  seasons  round, 
night  and  day  he  wings  his  flight,  as  though  he 
had  an  end  to  gain ;  and  yet  to  lime  than  isiki 
end.  So  yean  fiee  away,  and  ages  roll,  and  the 
to-morrows,  from  infaney  to  age,  are  bat  the  eehoes 
of  our  yesterdays. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  moming  is  earij 
spring.  Daisies  pied  uid  buttereups  wen  thickir 
scattered  over  the  meadows,  and  sweeter  flowm 
drew  with  their  fragrant  breath  the  honejr-te 
from  its  hive,  now  sadly  deficient  in  the  tbiifif 
store  leased  for  the  winter  gone.  That  joyou 
herald  of  nature's  coming  charms,  the  canka 
butterfly,  vain  of  its  fresh-fledged  plumea,  flitted 
from  bud  to  blossom,  and  dipped  into  many  a  raiied 
cup,  and  rifled  the  depths  of  the  pale  oowalip  aad 
the  daffodil,  and  kissed  the  lip  <^  every  opesiog 
flower  in  his  path.  Frugal  ants  fssoed  from  thor 
homes,  delved  in  the  dry  and  dusty  earth,  aad 
hastened  to  tasks  of  industry  while  the  aim  was 
up  and  shining  brightly.  Happy,  light-hearted 
birds  trilled  ringing  songs  €rom  every  hvA  aad 
bough ;  and  not  a  creatuie,  not  a  thing  but  lookxd 
gay  '^  as  a  younker  prandng  to  his  love." 

By  the  verge  of  a  narrow  etream,  in  whon  hed 
patches  of  dark-green  sedges  reared  themaelTes  to 
sigh  and  rustle  in  the  breese,  Mike  Cnmeh— 
somewhat  older  by  a  few  fleetii^  yeais^  hat  yet 
unchanged  in  custom  or  manner — strdkd  at  day- 
break. With  measured  tread  he  walked  aloqg  the 
bank,  and  every  now  and  then  stopped  to  esanuna 
any  soft  ooey  spot  that  must  ea^y  yield  as  im- 
pression to  the  lightest  footfall.  Ocessknaliy  he 
grasped  the  trunk  of  an  overhangiog  tree  to  satst 
him  in  hb  work  of  dose  inspection,  and  after  as- 
sttiing  hunself  that  the  object  of  his searchhad 
not  been  there  to  give  him  a  hint  of  hu  wfaoe- 
abouts^  he  continued  to  pace  lasnrely  along,  vd 
to  brui^  the  heavy  dew  from  the  green  sward. 

« I  suppose,"  said  Mike,  soliloqiiiaiig,  *tl«* 
Master  Tom  will  find  me  out  presently.  I  w<«* 
der;,''€ontiBaed  he^''thathe  kaen't  done  sem  thia 
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Scarcely  weie  the  words  spoken^  when  a  small 
figare  was  seen  bounding  forwards,  followed  by  a 
large  shaggy  deerhound  of  the  pnrest  breed.  His 
broad  deep  chest,  and  long  stalwart  limbs,  were 
formed  for  the  strength  of  a  lion ;  and  his  courage 
was  unqnestionable,  from  the  full,  flashing  eye 
under  his  bristled  brows. 

**  Oh,  here  he  comes!"  observed  Mike,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  approach  of  the  object  of  his 
thoughts. 

''Ha,  ha,  Mike !  kind,  good,  old  Mike !"  cried 
a  young  voice,  in  the  very  exuberance  of  unchecked 
youthful  spirits. 

^Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mike,  shaking  a  raised 
finger  of  admonition,  '*  that's  the  way  you  come 
oyer  me.  Master  Tom,  when  breaking  orders. 
You  know  very  well  what  Mr.  Hardy  said  about 
coming  out  so  early  as  this." 

•*  Never  mind,"  rejoined  the  boy,  who  might 
have  seen  some  eight  or  ten  summers,— -''never 
mind  what  he  says,  Mike.  I  love  to  be  with  you 
all  day  long." 

^  But  you  musS  mind  what  he  says,"  returned 
Mike,  sternly ;  "and  as  for  being  with  me  all  day 
long,  you  should  like  the  company  of  your  books 
much  better." 

"  I  can't,  Mike,"  added  Master  Tom  poutingly. 
"  I  can't  like  books.    I  hate  them  all,  every  one." 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Mike,  diving  his  hands  into 
his  still  bottomless  pockets,  and  bearing  in  his  ill- 
favoured  face  the  expression  of  a  martyr.  "  Ex- 
actly so,"  repeated  he,  "  and  then  /  get  blamed 
for  such  notions.  Only  yesterday,  after  our 
ramble  for  birds'  eggs,  Mr.  uardy  told  m^  that  I 
was  spoiling  of  ye,  and  making  ye  as  great  a  vaga- 
bond as  myself. ' 

"  Don't  be  angry/'  replied  the  boy,  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  dog,  and  looking  at 
Mike  supplicatingly.  ''Safeguard  and  me  are 
never  happy  except  with  you,  and  when  I  would 
remain  at  home,  he  won't  let  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mike  with  a 
smile. 

"  He  looks  into  my  face,  and  licks  my  hands, 
and  goes  to  the  door  and  whines,"  rejoined  Master 
Tom  in  his  plea  of  justification,  "and  at  last  I 
feel  that  I  must  do  as  he  wants  me." 

"  A  very  pretty  sort  of  a  sermon  that  is !"  re- 
turned Mike,  "  And  so  you  obey  a  dog  instead  of 
Mr.  Hardy,  who,  as  Dame  Woodley  says,  if  ever 
a  saint  wore  double-milled  bottle-green  superfine 
doth,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  tip-top  order.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  ^ou  can  expect  to  go 
-up'ards  ? "  and  the  speaker  pointed  with  Indubit- 
able signification  to  the  blue  and  ethereal  vault  of 
heaven. 

"  I  never  heard  you  preach  before,"  added  Mas- 
ter Tom  with  an  air  of  discontent. 

"  I  hope,  then,  you'll  profit  by  the  first  hearing," 
said  Mike^  "and  remember  that  you  must  try  to 
please  your  benefactor  before  Safeguard." 

"  What  is  a  benefactor?  "  inquired  the  boy. 

"  A  chap  that  gives  one  wittles  and  drink  for 
nothing,"  responded  Mike.  "  That's  what  I  call 
a  prime  sort  of  a  benefactor,  and  no  mistake  about 
his  pedigree," 


"riltry  B>M  do  as  you  tell  me,"  said  the  boy, 
"  for  I  suppose  Mr.  Hardy  is  what  you  call  my 
benefactor." 

"  I  should  just  thmk,"  replied  Mike  deliberate- 
ly, while  he  endeavoured  to  thrust  his  fingers 
through  some  exceedingly  coarse  and  matted  hair, 
sticking  out  from  under  his  damaged  and  battered 
hat.  "I  should  just  {hink,"  repeated  he,  "that 
Mr.  Hardy  is  the  cream  of  your  milk.  Master 
Tom;  and  it's  your  duty,  which  you  should  like  as 
your  play,  and  perhaps  a  little  better,  to  make 
that  old  gentleman  as  comfortable  by  your  beha- 
viour, as  a  treacle  posset  does  a  damp  stomach." 

"  I  will,  then,  Mike,  I  will,  indeed,"  rejoined 
Master  Tom,  evidently  affected  by  Mike's  homily. 

"  In  that  case,"  added  Mike,  "  I  shaU,  out  of 
school  hours,  and  at  such  times  and  seasons  that 
you're  not  more  profitably  occupied,  be  glad  to 
teach  ye  fishing,  or  any  other  pastime  o'  the  sort ; 
but  for  the  future  we  must  n't  be  seen  so  much  to- 
gether, Master  Tom." 

"  What  are  you  looking  for  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  as 
his  companion  regarded  a  raised  lump  of  black 
mud  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  on 
which  a  few  osiers  sprouted. 

"When  I've  found  what  Vm  after,"  replied 
Mike,  "  I'll  show  ye." 

"  Tell  me  now,"  rejoined  the  boy. 

"  By  a  bishop's  wig,"  swore  Mike, "  women  and 
children  are  as  full  of  curiosity  as  sound  nuts  are 
full  of  kernels.  Humph !"  continued  he,  striding 
without  much  regard  to  the  wetting  of  his  feet, 
into  the  water,  and  looking  with  intense  interest 
at  some  indentures  in  the  mud ;  "  then  he's  down 
the  stream,  as  I  expected  T 

"  Who  is  down  flie  stream  ?*  inquired  his  com- 
panion. 

"  An  otter,  Master  Tom,"  replied  Mike ;  "  and 
if  I  may  judge  by  his  seals,  as  large  a  varmint  as 
ever  cracked  the  spine  of  a  trout." 

"  Let 's  find  him,  Mike,"  rejoined  the  boy,  clap- 
ping his  hands  with  delight.  "  What  fun  we  had 
with  the  last  we  speared  ?" 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Mike,  examining  Master 
Tom  with  a  slow  gaze,  from  his  booted  heel  to  the 
curls  dancing  about  his  forehead,  "  I  am  rasped ! 
What  had  you  to  do  with  the  spearing  of  him,  I 
should  like  to  know?" 

"  I  did  my  best  to  help  ye,"  returned  his  com- 
panion, "  and  got  out  of  my  depth  twice  in  keeping 
him  from  a  drain." 

"That's  true  enough,"  added  Mike,  clapping 
the  boy  between  his  shoulders,  "that's  true 
enough,"  repeated  he  ;  "  and  if  you'll  keep  a  mute 
tongue  between  your  teeth,  we'll  have  a  bit  of 
sport  all  to  ourselves  this  morning." 

"Shall  I  go  home  for  the  dogs?"  asked  the 
boy. 

*'  No,  no,**  replied  Mike.  "  We've  dogs  enough 
if  we  find  him.  Safeguard 's  a  team  in  himself, 
and  is  always  ready  for  any  thing  from  a  cock- 
roach to  an  elephant " 

Cautiously  Mike  dragged  down  the  stream,  and 
every  now  and  then  cheered  the  hound  to  hit  ofF 
the  scent. 

"  Wind  him,  Safeguard ;  drag  on  him !  **  cried 
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he,  as  the  hound  eagerly  sniffed  among  the  rushes, 
and  eyinoed  the  eagerness  to  obey  the  order,  by 
plunging  among  the  flags  and  weeds,  and  scatter- 
ing the  black  mire  in  showers  around,  as  he 
splashed  through  the  stream,  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  crafty  moor-hen,  scared  from  her 
sedgy  retreat,  flapped  her  wing  and  rose  with  a 
shrill  call,  to  find  a  more  secure  refuge  from  the 
trespassers  on  her  home.  Rats  stole,  with  creeping 
steps,  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  sprung  into 
holes,  delved  deeply  in  the  day,  and  tiien,  when 
their  disturbers  no  longer  left  a  sound  of  their 
footfi&U,  peered  again  ^from  their  burrowef,  with 
sharp,  cautious  glances^  and  again  sought  their 
early  breakfast.  An  old  heron,  who  had  been 
standing  as  motionless  as  the  green  moss-grown 
stone  hard  by,  against  which  the  current  had 
broken  for  countless  years  in  murmuring  dis- 
content, left  her  task  of  gorging  the  finny  tribe, 
and,  stretching  her  broad  pinions,  soared  high 
from  the  ground,  and  cleaved  her  flight  towards 
a  thick,  dark  wood,  looming  through  the  mist 
still  hanging  upon  the  hill  and  rollhig  through 
the  valley. 

^  Hoil^  Safeguard,"  cried  Mike,  as  the  hound 
became  more  busy  in  his  hunt,  and  the  seals  more 
numerous,  at  eveiy  stride  that  he  took.  ^He's 
not  far  from  here,"  continued  he,  picking  up  a 
fine  trout,  partly  eaten,  and  the  scales  yet  slimy 
and  fresh.  ^'  Hoik,  Safeguard,  wind  him  ;  drag 
on  him,  good  hound!" 

Mike  had  scarcely  given  the  cheer  to  Safeguard's 
eneigies,  when,  with  a  spring  that  might  have 
rivalled  an  antelope  clearing  a  mountain  torrent, 
the  hound  dashed  under  the  upturned  roots  of  a 
fallen  elder  tree  stretcliing  across  the  stream. 

**  Go  forward,"  shouted  Mike  to  his  companion ; 

*'go  forward ;  he's  down,  as  sure  as ;  look, 

there  he  is,"  continued  he,  with  flushed  cheek 
and  flashing  eyes,  as  he  pointed  to  some  thin  air 
bubbles  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  D'ye 
see  him  vent? " 

With  a  loud,  ringing  halloo,  his  young  com- 
panion ran  along  the  bank,  while  Mike  remained 
where  he  stood,  in  case  the  otter  might  make  a 
double  in  his  dive. 

**  Cry  out  if  you  see  him,*'  said  Mike,  with  sten- 
torian lungs. 

"  Here,  here  I  -  shouted  the  boy.  «  He's  here, 
Mike." 

''Forward,  Safeguard!"  cried  Mike,  lifting  the 
eager  hound  from  the  centre  of  the  stream,  where 
he  plunged  and  lashed  it  into  a  frothy  foam. 
**For'ard,  for'ard,"  and  away  the  d(>g  flew  to  the 
call ;  and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  otter  as  he 
rose  from  a  long  dip  from  the  depths  wheie  the 
green  rush  springs,  he  leaped  into  the  water  just 
where  hb  prey  appeared,  and  sent  the  spray  hiss- 
ing for  yards  away.  Again  the  otter  sought  se- 
curity in  dipping  below,  and  Safeguard's  willing 
jaws  were  baulked  of  their  prey. 

**  Well  press  him  to  the  shaUows  if  we  can," 
said  Mike,  tearing  a  stout  cudgel  from  a  bough, 
^  and  then  we  must  pull  him  down." 

""Oh  Mike!"  replied  Master  Tom,  while  his 
eyes  dilated,  and  his  cheeks  crimsoned  with  ex- 


citement,'' Oh  Mike!"  repeated  he, '< if  we  cm 
butkUlliim." 

*^  If  we  drive  him  through  Crank's  hole,*  r- 
joined  Mike,  '*  he's  ours  to  a  certainty.  Get  s 
stick  or  some  stones,  and  fling  them  at  him  when- 
ever you've  the  chance ;  for  if  he  turns  to  the 
deep  water,  he's  lost." 

With  alacrity  Master  Tom  armed  himself  with 
the  missiles^  and,  imitating  the  example  set  by  the 
accomplished  Mike,  he  hurled  them  with  equally 
good  intent,  if  not  with  such  dire  effect,  as  his 
more  able  companion. 

The  intervals  now  became  much  shorter  between 
the  otter's  showing  his  whiskered  jaws  above  the 
surface  and  his  disappearance  beneath.  Safe- 
guard's energies  were  such  as  to  give  him  but  little 
time  to  inflate  his  exhausted  lungs,  and  he  foond 
the  pursuit  so  hot^  that  scarcely  was  the  oppo^ 
tunity  afforded  him  to  breathe  than  down  be  had 
to  go  again,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  close 
tug  of  his  watchful  enemy. 

**  What  a  big  un !"  exclaimed  Mike,  as  the  otier 
for  the  first  time  showed  the  length  of  hu  body, 
and  swam  swiftly  along  on  the  surface,  in  spite  of 
well-directed  cudgels  and  stones  flying  aromid  aod 
about  him,  and  the  yells  of  Mike  and  Master  Tom, 
and  the  fierce  struggles  of  Saf^piard  to  gain  upon 
him.  ''He's  the  largest,"  continued  he,  <"  that  I 
ever  saw,  and  that's  saying  a  great  deal  for  one 
among  so  nuiny." 

The  hound,  finding  that  he  was  no  match  for 
the  otter  in  speed  while  wkimming  away  in  this 
fashion,  broke  from  the  water,  and,  racing  along 
the  bank,  dashed  again  at  his  prey,  upon  gaining 
its  head,  and  down  the  poaching  thief  was  forced, 
sorely  against  his  will,  to  drive  a  hundred  bubbles 
upwards,  sparkling  and  bursting  as  they  rose. 

*«  He  can't  live!  "shouted  Mike.  **  He  can't  Ure.' 

In  a  spot  much  wider  than  the  stream  generally 
was,  and  dear  from  rush  and  weed,  the  otter  rose 
lightly  as  a  cork  ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  Mike, 
with  his  head  towards  the  hound,  and  perfectly 
motionless.  With  pricked  ears  and  startiiig  ey^ 
balls,  Safeguard  stretched  his  limbs  and  stnck 
gallantly  out ;  and,  as  he  neared  his  victim,  be 
snapped  his  long  white  fangs,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  the  pleasure  of  fixing  them  deeply  in  his  loins. 

^  Look  out.  Tommy!"  said  Mike,  jumping  into 
the  water  behind  the  hound,  **  I  know  what  he  ii 
after.  He'll  double  back  to  the  deep,  if  we  don  t 
have  a  care,  and  then  we  shall  lose  him." 

<'  What  shall  I  do  T  asked  his  companion, "  jas* 
say,  Mike,  good,  kind,  old  Mike  !** 

''  Your  best  to  keep  him  for'ards,"  replied  Mike ; 
"  all  ye  can — every  thing,"  continued  he ;  "  but 
nothing  in  particular." 

Beating  the  water  with  his  stick,  and  making 
as  much  noise  as  he  was  capable  of,  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  pleasing  hope  that  the  object  of 
pursuit  might  be  kept  back ;  but  all  his  exertioDS 
were  in  vain.  No  sooner  did  Safeguard  appnwdi 
the  otter  within  some  half  dozen  feet,  than,  Uks 
a  flash  of  light,  he  streaked  downwards  under  tbe 
very  body  of  his  enemy,  and  darted  in  the  now 
clouded  and  muddy  stream  past  the  unoHiscioa^ 
person  of  the  saturated  Mike. 
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"  I  think,"  cried  he,  "  tliat  he's  gone  up." 

'*  Yes^  there  he  is,"  added  Master  Tom,  pointing 
to  a  thick  clump  of  rushes  among  which  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  otter  as  he  rose  again  for  air. 

"Run,  run!"  hallooed  Mike.  "Get  before 
him  on  the  ford,  Tom !  Never  mind  wetting  your 
feet!" 

Away  ran  the  boy ;  but^  heedless  of  the  shallow 
to  which  Mike  alluded,  he  jumped  into  the  river 
in  a  truly  dangerous  depth,  for  one  so  short  of 
stature ;  and  down  he  sunk  like  a  pebble,  leaving 
nothing  to  give  note  of  his  immemo^y  but  the 
straw  hair— a  recent  thatch  to  his  nut-brown  curls 
•—dancing  on  the  disturbed  and  waving  water. 
Buoyantly,  however,  he  rose ;  and,  as  the  drown- 
ing catch  at  straws,  he  grasped  at  some  withered 
sedges  just  within  his  reach. 

"Hold  on!"  shouted  Mike,  seeing  the  perilous 
situation  of  his  companion,  and  flying  to  his  rescue. 
**  Hold  on,  Tom,  in  the  name  of—" 

Abruptly  was  Mike's  exclamation  broken  off, 
by  Master  Tom's  suddenly  becoming  again  lost  to 
view.  The  fiew  weak  rushes  in  his  hand  broke, 
one  by  one,  and  then  under  he  dipped,  like  a  thing 
of  much  g^reater  weight. 

"  He'll  be  drowned  ! "  gasped  Mike ;  "  for  I 
can't  swim  any  more  than  a  brickbat,"  he  conti- 
nued, clasping  his  hands,  and  meditating  a  reckless 
jump  into  the  stream.  Up  came  the  object  of  his 
solicitude^  as  if  some  charitable  spirit,  dwelling  be- 
neath the  rippling  stream,  had  lent  her  aid  to  eject 
him  from  it.  Clinging  to  a  prickly  bramble,  over- 
hanging tlie  water,  Mike  threw  himself  forwards, 
and,  catching  Master  Tom  by  a  heel,  drew  him  out 
with  little  less  ceremony  than  he  might  have  ob- 
served to  a  half-drowned  puppy. 

"  Can  ye  speak  ? "  said  he,  placing  him  upon 
the  bank,  and  bending  over  the  apparently  inani- 
mate body  with  more  interest,  perhaps,  than  he 
had  yet  entertained  for  any  thing  quick  or  dead  ; 
"  can  ye  speak.  Tommy  ?  " 

After  two  or  three  sighs  and  sobs  the  boy  regain- 
ed something  like  consciousness ;  and  although 
his  cheeks  were  blanched  and  his  lips  wore  an 
ashy  hue,  he  smiled,  and  answered  faintly,  *^  Yes, 
Mike,  I  shall  be  better  presently.    Don't " 

"  Don't  what  ?  "  rejoined  MUce,  placing  an  arm 
under  his  head,  and  raising  it ;  "  don't  what, 
Tommy  r' 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,"  added  his  companion. 
**  Stick  to  the  otter,  Mike,  and  kill  him,  if  yon  can." 

"  You're  a  game  little  chicken,  that  yon  are," 
returned  the  attentive  Mike ;  "  but  I  must  wait 
for  ye.  Tommy." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  boy.  «  Go  on  :  I'll  follow 
you  presently." 

At  this  moment  Safeguard  was  seen  sweeping 
through  the  water,  breast  high,  and  dashing  the 
spray  in  showers  about  and  above  him. 

^  He 's  pressed  him  upon  a  shallow,"  said  Mike, 
enthusiastically,  *^  and  with  the  help  of  a  mouse 
he'd  kill  him." 
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Let 's  give  it  him,  then,"  replied  the  boy,  stag- 
gering to  his  feet.    "  Let 's  give  it  him,  Mike." 

"Can  ye  stand?" 

"  And  run,  too,  in  a  minute,"  added  his  com< 
panion,  with  the  bold  spirit  of  his  young  nature 
thrilling  through  the  blood,  quickly  and  warm, 
and  making  him  feel  equal  to  more,  much  more, 
than  he  was  capable  of. 

"  There's  steel  for  ye !"  exclaimed  Mike,  giving 
the  boy  a  hug  of  admiration.  "  Come  along,  then," 
he  continued ;  "  but  mind  and  don't  get  into  one 
o'  them  holes  again." 

Making  the  best  of  their  way  to  where  Safe* 
guard  was  exerting  his  energies  to  pull  down 
his  victim,  they  soon  joined  the  chase  again ; 
and  the  ardour  of  it  dissipated  all  the  chilling 
influence  which  the  accident  to  Master  Tom  occa- 
sioned. 

Life  is  as  precious  to  the  spider,  as  to  that  supe- 
rior and  forked  animal,  ambitious  and  soaring 
man.  The  meanest  creature  clings  to  it  with  the 
last  throe :  and  the  otter  proved  to  be  no  exception 
to  this  so  general  a  rule.  With  every  art  and 
manoeuvre  he  endeavoured  to  baffle  his  pursuing 
and  relentless  enemy.  At  one  time  he  tried  to 
skim  from  the  danger,  and  boldly  gave  to  view  the 
whole  length  of  his  body,  from  the  tip  of  his  whisk- 
ered snout  to  the  end  of  his  sleek  and  taper  tail. 
Then,  finding  his  speed  to  be  of  no  avail,  down  he 
went,  and  sought  among  the  rushes'  roots  a  har- 
bour of  protection.  With  the  caution  of  ag6  and 
hardly-earned  experience,  he  rose  in  the  thickest 
patch  that  he  could  discover,  trusting  that  the 
screen  might  hide  him  from  the  vigilance  of  his 
pursuers ;  but  scarcely  had  he  time  to  take  one 
sob  of  air  to  his  spent  lungs,  than  they  were  aware 
of  his  cunning  device,  and  again  he  had  to  take  to 
flight.  To  the  shore  he  struck,  and  upon  the  soft 
and  oozing  mud  he  ran  at  his  best  and  topping 
speed ;  but  here  he  was  foiled  in  less  time,  and 
with  greater  ease  than  in  the  stream.  Wherever 
he  went,  and  whatever  he  did,  produced  no  diffe- 
rence in  the  result ;  Death  was  in  his  wake ;  and 
as  he  strove,  with  desperate  resolve,  to  bury  him- 
self under  the  cramped  and  twisted  roots  of  a  pol- 
lard, washed,  for  many  winters  and  summers,  until 
scarcely  a  grain  of  mould  remained  to  be  crumbled 
from  them.  Safeguard's  fangs  were  fixed  deeply  in 
his  loins,  and,  giving  one  last  gripe  in  the  dew- 
lapped  jowl  of  the  hound,  he  yielded  his  immaterial 
spirit  to  mingle  with  the  thin  air  and  invisible  ele- 
ments through  which  the  moon-beams  stream  un- 
impeded. 

"  Oh,  Mike !"  ejaculated  his  companion,  as  the 
greedy  monster  was  dropped  lifeless  from  Safe- 
guard's jaws.  "  Oh,  Mike ! "  repeated  he,  triumph- 
antly, "  what  will  dear,  old  Hardy  say  ?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  a  voice ;  "  let  him  answer  that 
himself." 

Upon  looking  up,  Master  Tom  was  somewhat 
astonished  at  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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The  late  festlval-HUi  unpTeoedented  one  in  Scot- 
land—'has  not  made  the  name  of  Burns  better 
known,  or  more  oelebrated  than  it  was  before. 
His  fame  was  independent  of  any  such  pablio 
recognition.  But  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  in 
a  rery  important  light,  considering  the  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  which  hare  been  esqiressed  of  his 
character.  The  festiral  was  a  formal  national 
acknowledgment)  both  of  his  poetical  genius  and 
his  social  worth  ;  not  only  unopposed  by  any  one 
having  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject,  but 
ratified  by  the  eager  consent  of  many  illustrious, 
many  enlightened,  and  many  honest,  moral,  and 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There  was 
no  effort  required  to  make  this  acknowledgment. 
The  propostd,  of  course,  came  at  first  from  one 
individual,  but  the  feeling  of  its  justice  and  its 
propriety  was  universal ;  and  we  are  glad  that 
cant  and  hypocrisy  were  disregarded,  and  that  so 
many  Scotsmen  had  the  moral  courage  to  despise 
the  cold  sneer  of  the  professing  rigidly  righteous  * 
and  to  recognise,  honestly  and  openly,  claims  which 
no  other  Scottidi  poet  ever  put  forth  so  strongly  to 
the  admiration  and  afiection  of  lus  countrymen. 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  other 
names  of  which  Scotland  has  good  cause  to  be 
proud — ^names  which  are  justly  honoured  both  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  empim  ;  but  no 
Scottish  writer  has  presented  so  vividly  the  sturdy 
independence  of  his  countrymen  as  Robert  Bums. 
It  was  his  own  strongest  characteristic ;  and  the 
sympathy  with  it  is  deep  and  national.  It  is 
more  of  his  character,  as  developed  in  his  poetry, 
than  of  the  poetry  itself,  that  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
words ;  and  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  another 
man  of  genius,  between  whose  works  and  those  of 
Bums,  however,  either  as  regards  fancy  or  crea- 
tive power — the  two  great  elements  of  poetical 
genius — ^we  do  not  intend  for  one  instant  to  insti* 
tute  any  comparison.  It  is  simply  with  the  cfei- 
racter  of  the  two  men  of  genius,  as  shown  in  their 
respective  works,  that  we  intend  to  deal ;  and  we 
kuow  of  no  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which 
these  characters,  so  exhibited,  present  Though 
we  had  never  read  one  word  of  the  private  history 
of  either,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  remarks 
would  have  been  the  same. 

Bums  and  Byron— the  Peasant  and  the  Peer  I 
Save  the  alliteration,  there  is  little  parallelism 
between  them.  In  station,  studies,  aims,  and  ob- 
jects, no  two  men  were  ever  more  widely  difierent : 
in  tone,  expression,  sentiment,  and  manner,  no  two 
poets  ever  presented  a  stronger  contrast.  They 
were  both  reared  in  Scotland :  they  died  at  nearly 
the  same  age  :  both  were  determined  enemies 
of  cant)  in  all  its  shapes  and  disguises:  and 
we  know  few  other  elements  of  thought  or  cha- 
racter in  which  they  resembled  one  another. 

Bums  was  the  robust  poet  of  health,  Byron  the 
fevered  prophet  of  disease ;  and  their  works  are  as 
different  as  the  glow  of  the  one  and  the  fire  of 
the  other.  The  song  of  the  one  was  the  charm  by 
which  he  escaped  from  the  pressure  of  worldly 


calamity;  that  of  the  other  was  the  patuonby 
which  he  immortalised  his  affliction,  and  rendered 
mental  agony  doubly  poignant.  Bums  dipped  his 
pen  in  oil,  to  smooth  with  verse  *^  the  c&rkisg 
cares  "  of  life ;  Byron  plunged  lus  in  gall,  to  pdnn 
himself  and  mankind.  The  one  looked  at  the  belt 
view  of  an  indifferent  prospecty  and  he  brightened 
it  with  the  sanguine  hues  of  his  own  fancy ;  the 
other  would  see  nothing  but  darkness  in  his  qtlen- 
did  career,  and  his  whole  life  and  genius  wen 
devoted  to  deepen  the  shades*  The  poetry  of  tbe 
one  resembles  a  pastoruh  of  Haydn ;  that  of  tbi 
other  is  like  a  sinfotm  fuiubrs  of  Beethoven. 

Bums  was  conscious  of  his  own  natural  abUitj, 
—knew  perfectly  well  that  his  talents  were  hi 
higher  than  bis  birth ;  and  felt,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  as  a  man,  he  had  nothing  to  r^;ret»  While 
he  made  a  true  estimate  of  his  own  geniofl,  as* 
sorted  it,  and  gloried  in  it>  he  had  no  repininga 
at  his  humble  station,  no  heart-burnings  for  higher. 
He  was  there,  aud  he  was  there  for  good.  He 
felt  no  petty  enmity  at  those  of  a  higher  grade ;  his 
was  none  of  the  vulgar  democracy  which  sneers  at 
all  above  it.  Where  rank  was  united  with  worth, 
no  one  admired  it  more :  where  the  union  wu 
embellished  with  wit^  and  learning,  and  genius,  he 
was  ready  to  worship.  There  was  much  honest 
admiration  in  him ;  there  was  little  envy.  He 
would  not  have  exdianged  his  hardship  for  t  co- 
ronet. The  **  hoUy  round  his  head,'*  bound  by  the 
Scottish  muse,  was  a  diadem  which  he  esteemed 
higher  than  the  ^  round  and  type  of  sovereignty.' 
And  as  his  crown  was  from  Nature's  hand,  his 
treasures  were  drawn  f^m  her  choicest  stotes  :^ 

No  vulgar  metals  fiised  ftom  common  oreB, 

But  gold  to  matohleBs  purity  refined, 

And  stamped  with  all  the  Godhead  of  the  mind. 

His  subjects  had  the  worship  of  his  heart  and  the 

allegiance  of  his  genius— honesty,  valour,  love, 

Mendship,  troth,  independence.    Mealiness  in  all 

its  forms,  whether  in  the  field,  the  senate,  the 

shelling,  or  the  grove,  was  his  favourite  theme; 

and  if  for  a  moment  his  vetm  was  tinged  with 

misanthropy,  the  blot  was  speedily  effaced  by  the 

healthy  reasoning  which  a  moments  reflecti(» 

suggested.     There  is  little  of  the  efiemlnaoy  of 

poetry  about  Bums;  and,  much  as  has  been  said 

About  it,  there  is  little  licentiousness,  properiy  so 

called.    It  is  true  he  is  often  coarse,  indelicate, 

unscrapulous  in  his  phrases;  but  he  is  so,  purely 

for  the  sake  of  the  humour  or  the  satire— *not  for 

the  sake  of  indelicacy.    There  is  no  gloating  over 

vice  as  in  Juvenal — no  painting  of  it  for  its  own 

sake.    «  Holy  Willie's  piayer*'  and  «  The  Jolly 

Beggars^  may  be  too  strong  for  refined  tastes;  but 

the  one  is  a  richly^deserved  castigation  of  a  class 

too  numerous  in  this  country,  and  the  other  is  Iiie» 

real  life,  though  it  be  the  dregs  of  it.    But  his 

highest  efforts  are  his  purest,  and  they  show  the 

natural  bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  virtuous  and 

honourable.     **  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  is  a 

picture  of  piety,  benevolence,  love,  affeotion,  and 

contentment,  which,  we  believe,  could  only  come 
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from  a  pious  and  benevolent  mind.  No  radically 
vicious  man  could  have  so  ardenilj  delighted  in 
the  description.  It  came  fresh  from  an  honest 
unsophisticated  heart.  His  "  thoughtless  follies" 
have  been  rather  too  often  harped  upon.  With  his 
festive  soul — his  adoring  companions — it  is  won- 
derful they  were  so  few.  But  he  has  himself  im- 
mortalized them  by  his  touching  confession.  There 
was  at  least  no  hypocrisy  in  his  character*  He 
would  have  pleaded  guilty  at  once  at  any  bar  of 
morality.  He  would  have  given  judge  and  counsel 
no  trouble  in  searching  for  evidence.  They  and  the 
world  were  welcome  both  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  his  sins,  and  his  manly  repentance  of  them. 

His  works  have  toned  and  improved  the  feelings 
of  his  class. 

Byron's  weakness  was,  to  be  ihoueht  strong. 
This  desire  shines  through  the  most  of  his  poetry. 
He  wished  to  appear  above  prejudices,  and  opinions, 
and  rules.  He  was  too  high  to  be  guided  by  them. 
He  despised  the  vulgar  elements  of  human  com- 
position, and  looked  upon  himself  as  ^  half  dirt, 
half  deity."  Byron  was  a  weak  man,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  nature  was  the  strength  of  his 
poetry.  His  works  were  the  diction  of  his  pas- 
sions. He  was  their  intellectual  bondsman*  It 
was  his  slavery  to  their  mandates — his  entire  de- 
votion to  their  gratification — his  intimacy  with 
their  operations — his  intense  concentrated  expe- 
rience  in  their  indulgence  and  contemplation — his 
loDg  obedience  to  their  slightest  impulse — that  en- 
abled him  to  paint  and  shadow,  and  compare  and 
contrast  them  so  vividly.  He  was  a  poetical  gla- 
diator, exhibiting  for  fame  and  gold  the  nakedness 
of  ^  a  mind  diseased."  His  feelings  were  passions, 
and  his  passions  crimes.  Under  their  command 
the  voyage  of  his  life  was  made  with  a  false  com- 
pass, and  a  false  chart.  He  read  history  and  used 
it,  not  for  healthful  instruction  in  the  ways  of 
man — not  for  great,  or  correct,  or  useful  views  of 
legislation — not  for  philosophical  analysis— not 
for  the  sake  of  tracing  to  its  source  any  art,  or  any 
science,  or  any  profession :  he  read  it  to  illustrate 
his  passions — his  own  passions — pride,  revenge, 
love,  fear,  hatred,  jealousy.  Often  he  lauds  highly 
and  enthusiastically,  the  wise,  the  brave,  the  vir- 
tuous, the  patriot,  of  a  past  era ;  but  it  is  to  gratify 
his  scorn  of  the  fool,  the  coward,  the  libertine,  the 
traitor,  of  a  later  time.  He  draws  an  angel  of 
light ;  but  it  is  to  contrast  the  angel  with  a  demon* 
He  looks  into  the  grave  of  the  father  for  a  scourge 
wherewith  to  lash  the  son.  He  raises  the  dead,  to 
mock  the  living*    He  holds  up 

u ^]jQ  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blnsh  there  was  but  one." 

The  most  glorious  productions  of  the  globe  are 
iised  by  him  to  make  men  look  more  hideous.    He 
places  his  heroes  in  the  gardens  of  the  earth,  where 
they  spread  pestilence  and  death*    How  he  looked  I 
at  ^e  beauties  of  nature !  ' 


''  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vnltnre,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  V* 

In  his  highest  work,  the  sublimest  description 
of  the  sublimest  scenery,  the  most  melting  pictures 
of  natural  feeling,  are  followed  by  the  ready  sneer 
and  degrading  comparison  of  Childe  Harold*  He 
canliot  emancipate  himself  fot  any  length  of  time 
from  his  bondage.  He  never  escaped  ttom  the 
curse  of  seeing  all  things  with  *'  the  evil  eye.'*  He 
would  not  know  gold  without  its  alloy ;  and  he 
used  it  to  make  false  coin*  Unlike  the  alche- 
mists of  old,  who  tried  to  transmute  baser  metal 
into  gold,  he  reversed  the  process.  Virtue  and 
beauty  in  themselves  seemed  tame.  He  could 
speak  of  love,  but  it  must  be  followed  by  pollu- 
tion ;  of  oouragei  but  it  must  be  allied  to  crime. 
He  could  paint  the  bloom  of  the  rose ;  but  it  was 
to  watch  it  till  it  withered.  He  could  sing,  in 
tones  of  magical  sweetness,  of  female  tenderness 
and  manly  feeling ;  but  the  deformity  must  appear 
in  opposition— -lust,  bloodshed,  and  satunuJian 
licence.  The  glow  of  innocence  must  be  chased  by 
the  flush  of  shame :  the  heroic  achievement  must 
be  paid  by  the  guilty  reward.  He  held  up  virtue 
as  a  light  for  exhibiting  vice:  he  seduced  his 
readers  by  sanguine  descriptions  of  valour,  and 
loveliness,  and  truth,  and  impassioned  devotion,  to 
follow  him  to  contemplate  tiieir  aUiance  with  the 
foulest  subjects  of  the  mind.  He  created  chastity 
to  deflower  it;  honour,  to  break  it;  religion,  to 
turn  it  into  contempt.  He  was  a  poor  miser ;  for 
he  had  inestimable  wealth,  and  knew  not  its  use : 
he  placed  his  jewel  in  the  head  of  a  toad.  He  had 
precious  mines ;  but  his  diamonds  never  saw  the 
light  of  day :  they  must  be  shown  in  their  earthy 
bed  by  the  lurid  glare  of  a  torch, — ^their  own 
lustre  showing  their  dark  setting,— their  natural 
dyes  dimmed  by  unwholesome  vapours*  Unlike 
other  authors  who  describe  crime,  that  it  may  be 
followed  by  repentance^  —  who  paint  virtue,  to 
show  its  reward, — ^Byron  exhibits  the  one,  to  ex- 
ult at  its  desperation ;  and  the  other,  to  sneer  at 
its  loss.  His  judgment  was  wrong,  and  his  hand 
was  cursed :  every  thing  he  touched  took  the 
taint  of  his  disease.  He  used  the  prism,  not  to 
show  the  dyes  and  the  beauties  of  light :  the  co- 
lours of  his  spectrum  all  blended  into  black.  His 
subjects  are  chosen  for  this  colour :  he  cares  not 
much  for  peccadilloes.  His  favourite  topics  were 
deep,  damning,  dangerous,  maddening  crimes.  In 
a  light  mood  he  penned  "Beppo;"  but  the  evil 
spirit  of  his  genius  was  strong  upon  him  when  he 
fancied  '^  Manfred."  He  joked  at  adultery ;  but 
he  devotes  his  whole  soul  to  exhibit  the  foul  and 
maddening  fruits  of  incest.  He  delighted  in  ana- 
tomy only  when  there  was  disease;  and  he  dis- 
sected with  a  pois(med  knife. 
Whom  have  his  works  made  better  ? 
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A  ROSARY  FROM  THE  RJEIINE.— V. 


XXV.    ALLER  HEILIGEN.—No.  I. 

The  river  crossed^  a  winding  hollow  path 
From  Tillage  huts  and  orchards  upward  glides 
In  Tineyardfl,  clinging  to  the  mountain-aides, 

By  hidden  twooks  along  a  woody  strath 

To  swelling  downs,  where  mowers  o'er  the  swathe 
Of  Harrest  bend ;  and  firom  the  upland  slides 
Down  to  a  yale,  where  bosky  Emmerich  hides 

The  fairest  ruin  the  fair  Rhineland  *  hath. 
There,  like  a  white  nun,  on  its  spot  of  green 

Amidst  the  tombs,  with  orchard  wall  and  grange 
Begirt,  the  vaulted  remnant  of  a  choir 

Mourns  its  own  beauty  wasted,  in  a  scene 
So  lone  and  peacefdl,  that  the  rude  Destroyer 

Hu  only  half  defkced :  the  spell  he  could  not  change ! 

XXVI.    ALLER  HEILIGEN^No.  II. 

Smooth  lies  the  turf,  as  if  a  thousand  years 

Had  seen  it  grow ;  yet  forty  scarce  have  sped 

Since  all  was  ruin  here ;  a  pavement  spread 
With  broken  shrines ;  and  where  the  grass  appears 
Too  fresh,  were  desecrated  graves ! — But  tears 

For  reckless  wrong  are  wasted  on  the  Dead ; 

And  sighs  and  dew  from  trees  they  love  are  shed 
To  still  their  murmurs,  which  the  night-wind  hears. 

Now  rest  I  for  nought  but  Time,  that  kindly  fades, 
Again  shall  chafe  the  grass  around  your  tombs ; 

But  o'er  them  long  the  ancient  boughs  shall  wail 
For  ruined  Heistbrbach  ;  and  sunted  shades, 

Unscared,  revisit  graves  and  cloister  pale ; 
And  airy  Vespers  float  through  Eve's  descending  glooms ! 

XXVII.    NIGHT  IN  THE  RHINE  VALLEY. 

Now  that  the  moon  her  shade  has  crept  behind. 
And  sluggish  mists,  like  drovrsy  monsters,  crawl 
From  the  dank  Bhine  o'er  plain  and  forest,  all 

Benumbed,  with  scarce  a  breath  of  living  wind ; 

A  depth  of  darkness,  thick,  and  mute,  and  blind, 
Sinks  over  wold  and  village  like  a  pall, 
And  chills  the  heart  with  terrors  vague,  that  call 

The  wonders  of  a  haunted  land  to  mind. 

'    'Twas  first  in  such  a  rayless  dark  that  Fear, 

Benighted  in  a  solitary  glen. 

While  sudden  hootings  of  the  dismal  owl 

Broke  the  dumb  silence,  fancied  spectres  near. 
From  yawning  graves  released ;  and  heard  the  howl 

Of  gnomes,  and  swarthy  fiends,  that  wait  for  sinful 
men! 

XXVIII.    NIEBUHR'S  MONUMENT. 

BONN. 

A  pilgrimage  of  Love,  too  long  foregone. 
This  haunting  voice  forbids  me  to  delay. 
From  pleasant  idleness  escaped,  to-day 

In  graver  mood  I  pass  the  gate  of  Bonn, 

And  seek  that  still  asylum,  where  a  stone, 
The  plainest  covering  of  the  noblest  clay. 
Bids  mournful  reverence  approach,  and  say : 

**  There  Niebuhb  slumbers — ere  his  task  was  done  !" 
— And  bending  o'er  his  grave,  in  Love  that  sought 

In  this  poor  homage  all  my  soul  to  pour, 
Hardly  I  wrestled  with  the  harsh  complaint : 
Why  they  should  live,  till  Patience  even  grows  faint. 
Whose  nothings  cumber  earth,  whose  crimes  deflower; 

And  thou,rare  Teacher,  die,withhalf  thy  Lore  untaught!" 


XXIX.    BEETHOVEN'S  BIRTH-PLACE  IN  THE 

RHEINGASSE. 

BONN. 

Gay  is  the  mart  of  Bonn  ;  a  very  show 
Of  buxom  maids,  brisk  matrons  of  the  town. 
And  peasants  rudely  fine,  whose  features  brown 

Are  set  in  lawn,  like  withered  leaves  on  snow. 

But  leave  the  sight  awhile,  and  lUuneward  go. 
Where  crowded  on  the  street,  and  oramblhig  down, 
Old  houses  on  their  older  neighbours  frown. 

And  Squalor  cowers,  and  noisome  kennels  flow. 
Here,  on  a  dwelling  quainter  than  the  rest, 

With  casements  chequed  and  carving  warped  and  woTn, 
Look  not  nnmoved : — that  bcMuten  threshold  plain 

Has  known  the  footsteps  of  a  wondrous  guest ; — 
There  to  a  life  of  glory  and  of  pain 

Was  music's  Archimage,  sublime  Beethoven,  bom. 

XXX.    SERVITE  MONKS 

IN  THE  VAULT  OF  THE  CHURCH  ON  THE  KREUZBERG. 

Uncoffined  still,  the  chapel  floor  beneath. 

They  who  of  old  upon  this  Krenzberg  f  prayed, 

Each  in  his  cowl,  and  cord,  and  cilice  laid. 
Brother  by  brother,  rest.    The  grave's  dry  breath. 
That  parches  past  corruption,  may  bequeftkh 

To  centuries  yet  the  relics  undecayed. 

While  names  and  memories  waste  :  a  strange  parade 
Of  Life's  worn  armour  chance-withheld  from  Death ! 

— Some  lay  with  folded  hands ;  in  one  grim  fi^e 
The  dying  agony,  like  a  frozen  ware. 

Was  fixed :  the  rest  in  awful  calm  aostere. 
And  in  the  fiickering  light  that  showed  the  place 

And  forms,  but  scarce  the  tincture  of  the  grave, 
They  seemed  to  frovm  me  back,  and  rustle  on  the  bier! 

XXXI.    THE  CASTLE  OF  GUDENAU. 

NEAR  GODESBEEQ. 

Lone  in  the  valley's  lap,  beneath  a  range 

Of  woodland,  sleeps  the  desolated  Hall. 

Bioh  cupolas  and  towers  that  crest  the  wall. 
Fair  oriels  hanging  o'er  the  moat,  a  grange. 
Fountain  and  court  dilapidate  ;  and  strange 

Long  rows  of  dizened  rooms  and  galleries,  all 

Faded,  and  damp,  and  ghastly  white,  recaU 
Departed  pride,  and  tell  of  loss  and  change. 

Thick  fell  the  rain.    Our  voices  sank  like  fear. 
«  Where  were  the  owners  I "— **  Gone  !  "—**  And  who 
were  these ! " 

''They  knew  not ! " — All  was  blank,  and  waste,  and 
grim  I 
The  tapestry  rotting  in  the  bower  ;  the  frieze 

With  Templar's  shield  ;  was  all  that  answered  herti 
In  GuDENAu's  decay,  for  Past  and  Present  dim ! 

XXXII.  TIDINGS  OF  THE  QUEEN  AT  EU. 

SEPT.,  1843. 

What  echoes  hither  firom  my  home  t    The  roar 

Of  navies,  prelude  to  a  noble  scene ! 

The  Deep  exults  aloud  !  for  England's  Queen 
Is  out  upon  her  waves,  that  never  bore 
A  richer  burden  to  the  Norman  shore  ; 

Where  Albion's  royal  fiag — how  often  seen 

Waving  a  sign  of  terror  1  fioats  serene 
O'er  our  Vi^te  Rose,  beside  the  Tricolor. 

—Well  may 'st  thou  boast,  gray  King  !  to  hariwur  sow 
This  Sovereign  Flower : — ^nor  deem  she  only  wesis 

Fresh  womanhood,  and  state,  and  wide  eomnud ; 
For  England's  very  heart,  and  pride,  and  prayer^ 

Best  like  a  glory  on  that  frur  young  brow — 
The  Cynosure  of  Earth  descends  to  bless  thy  huid  ! 


*  At  Heistarbach,  a  few  miles  behind  Konigswinter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  wis  destroyed  hj  the  Fnodi  w 
the  present  century. 

f  A  hill  overlooking  Bonn,  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  peculiar  sanctity,  in  the  vault  of  which  are  inteired  sevenl  bodies  of 
the  Servite  monks  who  had  fonnerly  an  establishment  here.  The  air  of  the  vault  is  asserted  to  be  the  caoae  of  tber 
remarlcaUe  preserration — several  bodies  said  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  years  old,  being  still  nearly  perfect.  The  itft  ^^ 
interred  within  the  memory  of  man. 
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TRAKSLATBD  FROM  THB  SWEDISH  OF  NICANDER.* 
BY  WILLIAM  HOWXTT. 


In  tlie  evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  September^ 
1827,  as  the  moon  abready  gleamed  forth  between 
the  vine  branches  which,  in  the  glorious  southern 
Italy,  twined  themselves  amid  elms  and  olives, 
and  formed  enchanting  Babylonian  gardens,  a  poor 
Carpenter  pursued  his  way  between  AvelUno  and 
Naples.  He  had  been  absent  many  days  from  his 
wife  and  his  chUd,  whom  he  had  left  at  home  in 
his  humble  dwelling  in  the  Via  dell'  Infrascata,  in 
Naples,  whilst  he  diligently,  and  for  good  wages, 
had  worked  in  Pomigliano.  He  improvised  already 
in  his  thoughts  over  the  joy  which  he  should  carry 
with  himself  into  the  house;  and  on  his  way, 
which  he  pursued  with  hasty  steps,  humming  a 
tune  as  he  went,  he  could  not  refrain,  one  time 
after  another,  taking  out  of  his  pocket,  and  count- 
ing over,  the  purse  which  he  had  earned  by  his 
honest  labour.  He  was  lightly  clad  in  a  some- 
what faded  green  jacket  of  cotton  velvet.  In  a 
leather  strap,  which  he  hung  over  his  shoulder,  he 
carried  a  plane  and  his  axe,  and  on  his  back  a 
kind  of  knapsack,  which  contained  the  remains  of 
his  provisions. 

The  moon  continually  ascended  higher  into  the 
heavens,  and  it  became  light  as  day.  The  trees 
and  vine  branches  drew  in,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
themselves,  their  shadows  from  the  highway.  The 
Carpenter  went  rapidly  forward,  with  his  shadow 
by  his  side,  which  every  moment  grew  shorter  and 
deeper.  In  the  heart  of  the  wanderer,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  grew  ever  lighter  and  more  joyous ;  for 
every  step  of  the  moon  on  her  heavenly  path,  as 
well  as  his  own  upon  the  earth,  marked  a  moment 
gone,  and  had  conducted  him  nearer  to  Naples 
and  his  cottage.  Already  he  found  himself  about 
an  Italian  mUe  from  Poggio  Reale,  at  a  spot  where 
the  road  bends,  and  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by 
thick  vineyards  and  groups  of  trees.  After  three 
hours'  incessant  wandering,  he  resolved  here  to  rest 
a  few  minutes,  seated  himself  on  a  stone  by  the 
way,  and  wiped  from  his  brow  the  perspiration 
which  the  longing  of  his  soul  and  the  exertions  of 
his  body  had  called  forth. 

'*  Praised  be  St.  Brigitta,"  said  the  Carpenter  to 
himself ;  ^  only  now  two  short  miles  to  the  Capuan 
gate !  So  glad  and  so  rich  did  I  never  yet,  in  all  my 
1  ife,  come  from  the  country.  For  thirteen  days'  work 
I  have  earned — ^let  me  see  how  much."  He  again 
took  out  of  his  pocket  his  treasure.  Like  all  his 
countiymen,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  ringing  coin ; 
but,  unlike  the  rest,  he  better  loved  a  little  profit 
honestly  acquired,  than  a  double  gain  obtained  by 


deceit.  ^  Let  me  see.  Six  gran  in  small  money, 
a  great  five-gran  piece,  and  yet  another,  almost 
new.  That  is  coined  by  King  Francesco,  our  gra- 
cious prince.  It  is  thus,  then,  that  he  looks.  On 
silver  one  seldom  sees  his  likeness.  He  has  many 
children,  appropriates  the  silver  to  them,  and  gives 
the  copper  to  us.  Altogether  sixteen  gran ;  that 
makes  one  carlin  and  six  gran  in  cavsdli,  (copper 
pieces.)  Seven  carlins  in  silver,  and  a  ducat.*' 
Now  tiie  reckoning  came  to  the  piastres,  which  ho 
took  up  and  counted  in  the  moonlight,  bright  as 
the  day.  ^'  Six,  seven,  nine,  eleven  piastres,  and 
all  of  the  minti^e  of  King  Ferdinand.  That  was 
a  prince  who  was  not  disposed  to  let  the  silver 
leap  about  in  his  land.  Ah !  God  bless,  then.  King 
Joachim  1  the  stately,  gallant  hero.  He  gave 
more  freely  than  he  took  ;  and  I  wish,  indeeid,  I 
had  all  the  piastres  that  my  late  father  received 
out  of  his  own  hand  at  Caserta.  Well,  it  does 
not  signify ;  money  travels,  and  man  is  a  traveller 
too!  Up  and  bestir  thee,  Giuseppe!  Away  to 
Naples ;  knock  at  the  door  of  thy  house ;  knock 
lustily,  that  Marianna  may  hear  thee.    March !" 

Now  run  the  coins  out  of  the  Carpenter's  hand 
into  his  pocket ;  he  sprung  over  the  ditch  upon 
the  highway  again,  and  at  the  same  moment 
threw  out  his  arms,  as  if  he  would  embrace  his 
dear  Marianna,  but  caught  in  them  a  great  bearded 
Capuchin  Monk. 

"  Felicissima  Notte,"  said  the  Monk ;  "  why 
in  such  a  hurry,  my  friend  ?  The  night  is  long ; 
and  before  the  day  reddens  thou  art  n  Naples,  even 
if  thou  should  travel  like  a  tortoise.  If  thou  hast 
weighty  reasons  to  avoid  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
bethink  thee,  too,  that  night  has  also  its  eyes." 

*^  What  eyes  can  night  have  that  I  should  be 
afraid  of?"  replied  the  Carpenter.  ^*  Of  robbers, 
perhaps  you  mean,  worthy  father ;  but  I  possess 
nothing  that  they  could  deprive  me  of,  except  my 
poor  life." 

^'  And  thy  white  piastres,"  added  the  Capuchin. 
*'  I  saw  thee,  as  thou  sate  and  counted  them  in  the 
moonshine.  Bravo,  bravo !  thou  art  clever  in  thy 
business." 

^  If  I  have  any  ability  in  my  hands,  I  thank 
for  it  the  Madonna,  St.  Bridget,  and  my  old  father 
who  taught  me  to  be  industrious.  Farewell, 
worthy  father.  My  time  is  short.  Good  night, 
good  night." 

**  Wait  a  little,  child,"  said  the  Monk,  hastily. 
**  Behold  this  sacred  alms-box ;  reverence  and  kiss 
the  Madonna  which  adorns  it,  and  let  not  a  poor 


*  Nieander,  one  of  the  most  popalar  of  the  modern  poets  of  Sweden,  died  jonng.  One  of  the  most  striking  j^ecnliarities 
of  the  educated  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  is,  their  punonate  fondneu  ^r  the  south.  Their  noets  and  artuts  seem  to 
languish  after  the  warmth  and  heanty  of  Italj  as  after  life  itself,  and  to  cherish  an  inextinguisfaahle  regret  on  returning 
thence.  This  was  the  cbm  with  Nicander.  By  the  liheralitj  of  Prince  Oscar,  who  has  so  recently  mounted  the  throne  of 
B^ffeden^he  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy.  He  would  fain  never  have  quitted  it  again,  but,  like  the  great  Danish  sculptor  Thor- 
waldien,  have  passed  his  life  there  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  the  harsh  realities  of  the  north,  he  actually  seemed  to  pine  and 
perish  from  love  of "  the  warm  south.**  His  works  are  chiefly  poems  and  translations  firom  our  own  Shakspere,  and  the 
I  and  Schiller.    The  three  short  narratives,  of  which  this  is  one,  were  written  by  him  during  his  abode  in 


German,  Qoethe 

Italy,  from  oeeurrences  which  then  took  place. 

VOL.  XI.— IfO.  CXXX, 
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cloister-broUier  perish  with  hanger  upon  the  high- 
way. If  thou  art  gratefol  to  the  Madonna  and  St. 
Bridget  for  thy  honest  gain,  offer  then  a  mite  to 
their  spiritual  servant.  Bat,'*  continued  he,  in  a 
more  deliberate  and  deeper  tone,  ^  if  thou  dost 
the  work  of  night,  and  plunderest  thy  neighbour, 
then  confess  thyself  here  to  me,  beneath  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  stars.  In  my  breast  shalt  thou 
deposit  thy  confession  as  in  the  grave.  Recondle 
thyself  to  heaven  by  an  oflfering  Uy " 

^  Plunderest,  plunderest  1  ^  burst  out  our  Car- 
penter, glowing  with  indignation.  ^  Plunderest  ? 
Father,  didst  thou  not  wear  this  mantle,  for  the 
last  time  thou  shouldst  at  this  moment  offer  shrift 
and  solicit  alms.  O,  thou  holy  Januarius!  Thieve? 
Go  to  Pomigliano,  and  ask  Signor  Meretti  if  I  stole 
the  little  sum  which  he  this  morning  gave  me  for 
thirteen  days'  honourable  and  Christian  work. 
Sangue  di  San  Gennazo.* 

**  Softly,  softly,"  sud  the  Capuchin,  while  he 
smiled  jeeringly,  and  showed  a  row  of  teeth  which 
glanced  forth  like  fireflies  from  the  deep  pitch- 
bUck  forest  of  his  beard.  ^  SQenoe,  silence !  I 
am  not  the  man  who  would  condemn  thee.  Thy 
noble  scorn  convinces  me  that  thy  innocent  coun- 
tenance cannot  be  a  case  for  a  bad  conscience.  But 
give  me,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,  and  of 
mercy,  the  smallest  mite  of  thy  white  wealth. 
Hearest  thou?"  And  now  he  drew  Giuseppe  nearer 
to  him,  and  said,  with  a  low  trembling  voice,  ^  I 
have  eaten  nothing  the  whole  day,  not  a  rotten 
fig ;  my  tongue  has  not  been  moistened  by  any 
drink,  except  some  drops  of  stinking  ditch  water. 
Give  me  what  thy  heart  bids  thee/' 

**  For  the  sake  of  the  holy  Viigin,  it  shall  be 
so,"  said  the  Caipenter,  and  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  five-gran  piece,  which  he  laid  in  the 
Monk's  open  palm ;  on  which  he  pushed  him  gently 
from  him,  and  would  go. 

**  That  is  not  enough ! "  cried  the  Monk,  with 
such  a  voice  that  the  Carpenter  felt  an  electric 
shock  in  both  his  knees,  and  thought  that  the 
earth  trembled  beneath  his  feet.  **  That  is  not 
enough,"  repeated  the  Monk,  and  seized  rudely 
with  his  left  hand  on  Giuseppe's  arm,  while  with 
his  right  he  caused  a  huge  long  knife  to  flash 
before  his  eyes.  **  Detestable  slave  of  Mammon  I 
hardened  curmudgeon !  Dost  thou  believe  that 
Grod  and  his  servants  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
derided  by  thee  with  impunity?  Dost  thou  think, 
with  a  mock-penny,  to  be  able  to  free  thyself  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  church,  and  the  flames  of 
purgatory  ?  No !  if  the  love  of  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  wealth  has  so  burnt  out  of  thy  bosom  all  shame, 
all  veneration  for  heaven  and  the  saints,  then  is  it 
more  pleasing  to  God  that  Satan  take  thy  soul  in 
the  very  act,  than  that  thy  sinful  hand  should 
present  so  contemptible  an  offering.  All! — AU^ 
or  Oy  lifer' 

**  All,  all ! "  fell  like  an  unconscious  echo  fnun 
the  Carpenter's  trembling  Ups.  He  cast  a  glance 
on  the  Monk's  countenance  :  it  had  a  horrible  ex- 
pression, and  was  a  living  commentaiy  to  the  text 
of  his  word.  Giuseppe  thrust  his  hand  into  lus 
pocket,  felt  long  and  weU,  seized  suddenly  on  the 
precious  treasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  first 


one  and  then  another  piastre  slip  between  his 
fingers. 

**  Out  with  it,  out  with  it!"  thundered  the 
Capuchin  Monk.  "  With  thee,  and  the  like  of 
thee^  I  have  little  time  to  waste.  All,  or  thy  life ! " 

And  now  was  Giuseppe  ready.  The  whole,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  had,  aheady 
endoeed  in  his  hand,  completed  its  journey  out  of 
the  pocket,  and  was  near  its  goal,  namely,  the 
great  wide-open  hand  of  the  Monk — the  gulf  which 
should  swallow  it  all  up^  when  Giuseppe  again 
oast  a  look  on  the  face  of  his  spiritual  foe,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  there  some  ray  of  pity ;  but  it 
showed  wild  and  immovable.  The  Monk's  via^ 
resembled  the  hard  wall  of  a  fortress^  the  eyes  of 
which  seemed  shrunk  to  half  their  usual  size,  that 
all  the  more  securely,  like  the  mouths  of  two  can- 
nons, they  might  hurl  flames  and  death  against 
their  helpless  enemy.  The  Carpenter,  seized  with 
horror,  wrunk  together ;  his  hand  had  no  longer 
any  strength,  but  opened  itself  and  scattered  on 
the  sandy  road  the  whole  troop  of  carlins  and 
piastres. 

The  Monk  stooped  to  the  earth,  to  collect  the 
glittering  spoil.  Quivering  with  grie^  fear,  and 
indignation,  stood  Giuseppe,  and  watched  how  one 
piastre  after  another  was,  gathered  by  the  scoun- 
drel's hand.  The  harvest  seemed  already  com- 
pleted; but  the  Monk  searched  yet  in  the  sand 
after  Uie  lost  fiogitives  which  might  yet  probably 
keep  themselves  concealed,  and  b^;an  to  growl  Ilka 
an  untamed  beast  which  lowers  its  head  and  teais 
up  the  ground  with  its  forefeet.  Then  flew  like 
lightning  a  thought  through  the  Carpenter's  bi&in; 
and  as  the  thunder  follows  the  fla^  so  followed 
the  deed  on  the  thoughL  He  snatdied  his  axe 
out  of  his  belt,  made  a  step  backwards,  grasped 
firmly  the  shaft,  laid  the  hainmer  end  on  his  back, 
and  made  the  edge^  with  a  rushing  sweep,  buy  it* 
self  in  the  hard  dcull  of  the  rapacious  Monk. 

''  Oh,  Santo !— Diavolo ! "  bellowed  the  Honk, 
wheeled  round,  and  fell  extended  on  the  earth.  A 
cloud  of  dust  whirled  up  around  him,  as  if  tbe 
foul  fiend  whom  he  had  invoked,  had  come  him- 
self, encircled  by  his  tartarean  nimbus,  to  cany  off 
with  his  own  hands  the  soul  of  the  villain.  And 
now  all  was  stilL 

But  in  poor  Giuseppe's  heart  was  no  peace,  bat 
a  storm.    He  stood  some  moments  motionless  as  s 
statue,  with  staring  eyes,  watching  whether  tbe 
felled  Monk  would  not  give  some  token  of  li^* 
Remorse  seized  him  fast  by  lus  heart ;  he  pnjed 
Grod  to  spare  him  the  name  of  a  murderer ;  tean 
dimmed  his  eyes,  he  let  fall  the  axe,  and  he 
thought  no  more  of  the  lost  and  now  recovered 
treasure.    His  only  hope  at  this  moment  was  to 
discover  a  breath,  the  slightest  motion,  whiek 
might  testify  that  the  foe  was  put  out  of  condition 
again  to  injure  him,  but  nevertheless  lived.   In 
vain! — ^no  sound,  no  glimpse  of  motion,  or  hk* 
The  Monk  Liy  asif  petrified,  beside  the  fatal  sum 
of  money,  widch  was  no  longer  found  in  his  hand^ 
but  again  was  scattered  on  the  road.    His&c^ 
turned  towards  heaven,  was  lit  up  by  the  moon, 
and  its  deathly  paleness  showed  so  wild  in  con  w 
with  the  black  beard  and  purple  stnsm  d  bloud 
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which  streamed  across  his  brow,  and  covered  the 
left  eye. 

Sach  a  spectacle  as  this  Giuseppe  could  not  long 
endure.  Ilie  enemy  lay,  indeed,  on  the  battle- 
field ;  but  stilly  in  his  overtlirow  and  his  blood,  he 
looked,  with  his  threatening  mien,  as  if  he  could 
cry  victory ;  and  the  conqueror,  when  he  had 
snatched  up  a  part  of  the  piastres,  fled  at  full 
speed,  terrified  at  his  prostrate  antagonist,  and  at 
his  own  victory.  A  confused  feeling  of  anguish 
and  remorse,  mingled  with  a  spark  of  pleasure 
over  the  address  with  which  he  had  freed  himself 
from  robbery,  and  perhaps  from  death  :  the  fear 
of  bebg  overtaken  and  arrested  as  a  murderer,  and 
highwayman ;  all  this  put  wings  to  his  feet. 
Without  reflecting  whither  it  led,  he  took  the  road 
to  Naples,  and  he  sprung  onward  like  a  madman. 
Around  him  he  saw  nothing  but  avengers,  dad 
like  the  Capuchin  Monk,  in  brown  fluttering 
cloaks,  and  with  bloody  heads,  who  cried,  "  Ven- 
geance, vengeance ! "  and  with  their  long  ropes, 
and  their  crucifixes  in  their  hands,  lashed  him 
forward,  forward,  downwards  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  Tie  evening  wind  whispered  in  his  ear, 
*•  Whither  fliest  thou,  murderer  ?  "  The  stars  hid 
themselves,  and  were  ashamed ;  but  the  moon 
smiled  full  in  his  face,  cold  and  scornfully,  as  a 
denouncer.  Presently  there  mingled  itself  with  his 
fantastic  imagination,  an  actual  sound  as  of  horses 
in  trot.  Trap,  trap,  trap,  heard  he  distinctly  and 
continually  nearer :  trap,  trap,  trap ;  but  he  knew 
not  whether  it  was  before  or  behind  him.  He 
soon  heard,  too,  men's  voices.  He  drove  on  in 
distraction  ;  but  behold  1  towards  him  came  four 
mounted  gens-d'armes,  bravely  trotting  in  the 
moonlight,  which  mirrored  itself  in  the  bright 
barrels  of  their  muskets.  They  rode  two  and  two 
on  each  side  of  the  way ;  and  the  Carpenter,  who 
was  in  full  speed,  took  the  middle  of  the  road,  in 
order  to  dash  through.  Already  had  he  posted 
past  some  paces,  when  the  Brigadier,  or  leader  of 
the  little  troop,  hearing  how  the  Carpenter  s  heait 
thumped,  or  seeing  the  runner's  pale  and  be- 
wildered aspect,  was  roused  to  attention,  and 
hastily  wheeling  round  his  horse,  shouted  with  a 
thundering  voice,  "  Halt  l" 

The  Carpenter  sprang  on. 

*'  Halt !  or  I  will  send  a  ball  into  your  leg  to 
Btop  you." 

Then  comprehended  Giuseppe  his  meaning.  The 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his  body  stopped  in- 
stantly ;  but  hb  legs,  which  were  in  full  play, 
would  make  another  spring,  but  remained  in  the 
air ;  and  the  Carpenter  fell  on  his  back  in  the 
I'oad,  but  uncertain  whether  he  had  not  already  a 
bullet  in  his  legs  or  his  loins. 

Probably  he  would  not  so  quickly  have  got  up 
again,  had  not  the  ringing  laughter  of  the  troop, 
and  the  renewed  address  of  the  Brigadier,  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  "  Corpo  di  Bacco !  wilt  thou 
make  haste  ?  Come  hither,  that  I  may  look  in  thy 
face." 

And  Giuseppe,  spite  of  the  trembling  which 
shook  his  whole  body,  raised  himself,  wafted  his 
hat  fanningly  In  his  hand,  and  bent  it  into  mani- 
fold shapes^  while  he  approached  the  night  cavalry. 


**  Who  art  thou?  What  is  thy  name  ?  Where 
dost  thou  come  from?  Where  art  thou  going?" 
This  crowd  of  questions  stormed  so  upon  his  ears 
and  his  senses,  that  he  was  able  to  answer  none  of 
theuL  But  Uie  man's  pale  visage,  and  confused 
behaviour,  spoke  in  his  stead,  and  convinced  the 
gens-d'armes  that  the  fellow's  conscience  was  not 
altogether  clear,  and  that  they  had  probably  before 
them  a  criminal. 

"ConfiBss  thy  crimes!"  thundered  the  Briga* 
dier.  "  Thou  hast  robbed  or  murdered  a  little, — 
which,  confess,  or  I  kill  thee  unheard." 

"  Oh,  Santa  Maria !  I  have  not  robbed, — I  have 
not  mur^— mur — ."  He  could  say  no  more  :  the 
thought  of  the  Monk,  who  lay  in  his  blood  only 
some  hundred  paces  thence,  made  him  dumb. 

"Oho,  scamp!"  cried  the  Brigadier,  "robbed 
hast  thou,  and  murdered  hast  thou  too.  Dost  thou 
think  that  I  cannot  read  in  thy  face  the  whole 
protocol  of  thy  nocturnal  villany?  Forward  I 
Bind  him,  comrades.  Two  of  you  conduct  him  to 
Naples;  with  the  third  I  will  ride  some  distance 
farther  on  the  way,  and  hunt  up  his  worthy  asso- 
ciates. Fabio,  bind  him  fast.  There  are  yet 
cages  enough  in  the  Tribune  for  such  cuckoos. 
Fabio,  Michele  ;  to  the  right  about ;  march ! 

This  was  more  than  the  poor  Giuseppe  could 
support.  Clearly  and  certainly  he  now  saw  that 
there  was  no  escape.  Every  time  that  he  had 
passed  the  great  Tribune,  with  its  grated  windows, 
and  dungeon  vaults,  he  had  felt  a  horror  of  it. 
The  very  idea  of  becoming  one  of  its  inhabitants 
was  a  foretaste  of  all  the  torments  of  hell.  The 
certainty  of  detection ;  for  the  Monk  would,  of 
course,  be  found  by  the  Brigadier  on  the  road  ; 
the  conviction  that  he  in  any  case  was  lost ;  and 
the  hope  of  gaining  by  a  voluntary  confession  of 
hb  compelled  ofience,  if  not  freedom  and  pardon, 
at  least  a  claim  on  milder  treatment,  and  a  miti- 
gated punbhment,  gave  him  courage  to  speak. 

"Signori,"  said  he,  "I  am  no  tliief  or  mur- 
derer. Heaven  preserve  me  from  all  evil  as  I 
have  kept  myself  from  the  person  and  property  of 
my  fellows.  I  come  now  from  Pomigllano,  where 
I  earned  a  little  silver.  I  am  no  robber,  but  the 
poor  Carpenter,  Giuseppe  Connetta  of  Naples ;  but 
robbed  and  plundered  have  I  myself  been,  as  God 
shall  have  mercy  upon  me,  by  a  devil  in  a  monk's 
doak,  who  fell  on  me  on  the  king's  highway.  He 
menaced  me, — ^ugh !  with  a  great,  great  knife,  and 
would  have  all — all  my  money,  or  my  life.  The 
knife  was  above  me,  my  money  in  his  fist,  and  he 
had  certainly  in  conclusion  stuck  the  long  dagger 
into  my  bosom,  if,  with  my  short  axe,  I  had  not 
felled  him  to  the  earth.  There  he  probably  yet 
lies  in  hb  blood.  Yes,  he  has  brought  on  himself  his 
death  by  his  own  wickedness,  and  yet  he  makes  a 
murderer  of  me,  in  case  he  do  not  yet  live,  which 
Grod  grant ;  and  if  I  should  never  again  see  the 
light  of  the  sun,  may  Heaven's  Creator,  and 
Holy  One,  save  my  soul,  and  protect  my  weeping 
wife,  and  my  little  child.  I  am  innocent, — inno- 
cent. Santa  Maria,  here  is  a  little  blood  on  my 
hand,  and  yet  I  am  no  murderer." 

"  Hum  !  my  boy,  thou  preachest  more  befit- 
ting a  Monk  than  a  Monk's  murderer.    March, 
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comrades.  Do  thou  accompany  us  to  the  place, 
Giuseppe.  We  must  see  how  the  Monk  looks. 
The  judge  must  decide  thy  business ;  and  if  the 

Monk  be  dead,  then ^Well,  well,  we  must  all  die 

once.    Forward.    March !  *' 

The  soldiers  now  rode  gently  onwards ;  and 
Giuseppe  kept  pace  with  them  along  the  road,  im- 
patient to  reach  the  fatal  spot,  in  the  hope  that 
the  flung-down  axe,  the  money,  the  Monk's  dagger, 
ay,  the  prostrate  foe  himself,  should  testify  to  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  A  few  moments  were 
sufficient  to  bring  them  to  the  spot ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  stood  by  the  Monk's  corpse,  Giuseppe  was 
eager  to  point  the  attention  of  the  gens-d'armes  to 
the  drawn  knife  which  yet  was  firmly  grasped  in 
the  closed  right  hand  of  the  slain  man.  The  Monk 
lay  bloody  and  pale,  in  the  same  outstretched  pos- 
ture.   He  had  not  moved  a  limb. 

The  nocturnal  servants  of  justice  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  and  assembled  round  the  dead 
Capuchin  brother.  They  felt  at  him  ;  they  lifted 
up  his  head,  of  which  one  eye  was  open,  but  fixed 
and  glassy,  while  the  other  was  filled  with  clotted 
blood.  The  hand  was  cold,  the  forehead  ice-cold, 
the  body  rigid. 

"Dead,  —  stone  dead," — muttered  the  Briga- 
dier, as  he  cast  a  dubious  look  at  Giuseppe,  who 
stood  still,  vdth  sunken  head,  and  clasped  hands, 
speechlessly  contemplating  his  enemy,  in  whom  he 
now  saw  only  the  spirituad  martyr,  not  the  justly 
executed  thief.  All  his  wrath  had  evaporated ; 
his  violent  emotion  had  resolved  itself  into  regret, 
and  a  silent  deep  remorse.  As  the  Brigadier  uttered 
the  gloomy  word  dead,  he  felt  his  veiy  vitals 
quiver.  All  hope  was  over ;  and  Giuseppe  wept, 
not  so  much  over  his  own  fate,  as  over  the  indi- 
gence and  the  inconsolable  sorrow  which  awaited 
his  innocent  family. 

"  Oh,  poltroon,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldiers ; 
"  what,  weep  again.  Poltronissimo  ;  weep  in  hell ! 
Thou  hast  killed  the  Monk  dead,  and  for  this  thou 
wilt  speedily  pay  the  score.  Life  for  life,  and  that 
promptly.  Thank  God  that  thou  art  a  Neapolitan, 
Giuseppe  !  In  Naples  life  is  all  of  the  same  value. 
Thou  wilt  at  least  be  honourably  beheaded.  Wert 
thou  a  Roman,  my  boy,  and  hadst  killed  a  monk, 
they  would  have  knocked  thee  on  the  head  like  a 
fed  ox,  with  a  club,  and  then  stuck  thee  with  a 
knife.  Thank  Crod  that  thou  wilt  die  like  a^man, 
Giuseppe !     Coraggio,  coraggio.'' 

But  this  consolation  was  of  the  kind  which  does 
not  console.  It  was  laying  a  blister  on  a  cancerous 
ulcer.  Giuseppe  felt  no  relief  from  the  trooper's 
coarse  good  intention.  A  deep  sigh,  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  some  vehement  exclamations  of  horror, 
were  all  the  fruit  of  this  consolement ;  and  had 
the  ofierer  of  it  been  able  to  see  into  the  heart  of  the 
poor  Giuseppe,  he  would  have  imposed  on  himself 
as  punishment  a  voluntary  penance. 

In  the  meantime  the  Brigadier  had  resolved  to 
make  a  little  closer  examination  of  the  dead  Capu- 
chin, and  his  articles  of  clothing.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  another  he  raised  the  great  corpse  to  a 
sitting  position,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  moon, 
and  in  the  clear  light  began  a  thorough  ransack- 
ing.   But  scarcely  had  he  taken  a  more  particular 


view  of  the  Monk's  strong  features,  when  the  in 
of  a  savage  character  was  not  yet  extingnuhed, 
and  whose  unchanged  impresuon  seemed  to  bid  de- 
fiance even  to  the  power  of  death,  when  be  toR 
violently  open  the  thick  cloak,  felt  within  it  with 
his  hand,  and  thereupon  turning  himself  Toimd» 
exclaimed,  as  he  let  the  body  fall, — ^  By  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  Carpenter,  never  in  all  thy  dayi 
didst  thou  do  such  a  brave  piece  of  choppiog,  u 
when  this  evening  thou  hewed  through  the  skull 
of  this  Monk.  If  I  am  not  struck  with  blindncsi, 
this  Monk  is  no  other  than  the  notorious  and  ont^ 
la  wed  bandit  chief,  Ubaldo  Firotti !  Comrades,  look 
at  him.  It  is  the  very  image  of  him,  the  kiuTe, 
The  same  nose,  the  same  forehead,  mouth  and  hair, 
which  he  had  that  day  in  August,  when  he  sate 
upon  the  cliff,  on  the  other  side  of  Caserta,  andvt 
fired  on  him,  but  not  a  ball  would  take  effect,  aai 
we  then  chased  him  as  the  hounds  chase  a  sta^ 
till  he  vanished  in  the  mountains  like  a  smoke. 
And  this  sash  round  his  waist  with  the  pistolB.  0 
thou  hardened  scoundrel,  how  hast  thou  io  a 
month's  time  got  a  beard  so  bushy  as  thisi  H« 
seized  the  beard  and  pulled, — ^the  beard  left  the 
chin,  and  remained  in  the  Brigadier's  hand.  Twq 
thick  mustaches  remained  alone,  stretching  aciua 
under  his  nose,  and  a  crisp,  dark  bordering  of 
beard  shaded  the  chin,  and  enclosed  the  pale  cheeb 
like  a  garland. 

"^  Aha,  bravo,  bravissimo.  Signer  Giuseppe,'  f  i- 
claimed  now  withone  voice  the  sunoundingtroopm, 
took  the  dreaming  Giuseppe  in  their  arms  and  M 
him  forward  to  convince  both  him  and  themselTes 
of  the  Brigadier's  words.  They  at  once  reeognised 
the  lawless  Ubaldo ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
Giuseppe  could  rightly  comprehend  his  good  fo^ 
tune.  The  revulsion  in  his  fate  was  all  too  rapid. 
He  stood  like  a  maniac,  and  stared  now  on  the 
corpse,  and  now  on  the  Brigadier,  and  ooold  not 
bring  forth  a  word.  **  Dost  thou  see  that  the 
beard  has  come  off?  Dost  thou  understand  vhat 
a  glorious  chop  thou  hast  made  ?  "  said  the  Bri- 
gadier. ^'  The  beard  is  false,  the  cloak  is  a  cheat, 
and  the  Monk  is  a  knave.  This  Uhaldo,  the 
wretch  of  all  wretches,  who  took  human  life  as  a 
petty  thief  steals  hens,  and  who  for  fifteen  nionthi 
has  been  to  the  country  in  genera],  and  to  ns  is 
particular,  a  basilisk  and  a  leedi, — ^him  hast  thoo 
struck  dead,  and  art  nothing  more  than  a  poor 
Carpenter.  Thou  hast  done  a  great  deed.  1%e 
Monk  is  no  monk,  if  he  be  not  at  this  moment 
appointed  by  Beelzebub  fatheir^onfessor  to  the 
black  pit." 

Then  fell  the  scales  from  Giuseppe's  eyes^ 
With  a  deep  sigh  he  puffed  out  all  the  pain  which 
burned  in  his  bosom,  into  which,  in  its  place,  all 
the  sensations  of  joy  and  happiness  roshed  in 
silent  triumph.  He  raised  his  grateful  ejes  to 
heaven  and  prayed ;  but  from  Madonna  and  the 
saints  his  thoughts  fiew  free  and  rejoicing  to  the 
beloved  Marianna,  and  the  child,  and  dwelt  in  their 
presence  a  long,  long  moment  of  inexpresFible 
transport. 

In  the  meantime  the  false  Monk  was  seanhed 
both  within  and  without.  The  Capnchm  mantle 
was  stripped  off,  turned,  and  shook ;  but  themn 
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was  found  nothing  but  scaae  small  cattle  which 
had  giaxed  there  when  the  true  Capuchin  had  car- 
ried it  on  his  shoulders.  In  the  girdle^  on  the 
contrary,  was  diBcovered,  besides  the  brace  of  pis- 
tola,  one  of  which  was  well  loaded,  near  two  hun- 
dred golden  Napoleons,  row  after  row  sewed  into 
the  belt.  Three  gold  watches  were  found  in  the 
deep  waistcoat  pockets,  with  a  note-book,  out  of 
which  manj  leaves  were  torn ;  finally  the  Briga- 
dier came  upon  a  small  ivory  whistle  in  one  of  the 
pockets,  in  the  fonn  of  a  transpieced  pulley,  and 
resembling  the  whistles  which  Punchinello  uses 
in  the  folks'  theatre  at  Naples,  only  somewhat 
larger. 

Giuseppe  now  collected  carefully  all  the  money 
vhich  he  had  before  in  his  turn  left  lying  on  the 
road.  It  belonged  to  him  now  by  double  right : 
he  had  earned  it  a  second  time  with  his  axe  ;  but 
the  Brigadier,  who  had  finished  his  researches, 
aonouioed  what  he  had  found,  adding,  that  all  the 
property  discovered  must  be  laid  before  the  magis- 
trate, who  would  decide  to  whom  it  should  be 
awaided.  **  For  my  part,  Giuseppe,  I  desire  of  the 
whole  plunder  nothing  but  this  whistle,"  said  the 
Brigadier.  **  This  little  whistle  only  is  all  that  I 
take  out  of  the  whole  lot  and  booty." 

All  gathered  round  the  Brigadier  to  see  the 
whistle,  and  to  inquire  what  he  meant  actuaUy  to 
effect  with  it ;  or  why  he  set  such  a  value  upon  it. 

^'St,  'st,  comrades !  "  said  the  Brigadier,  with  a 
lively  but  low  voice.  *^  See  that  your  pieces  are 
charged — ^fresh  priming  in  your  pans— quick  and 
silent  The  business  of  the  night  is  not  yet 
finished.  The  Carpenter  haa  done  a  deed  that  we 
must  applaud  and  envy,  but  we  have  yet  done 
nothing.  If  my  plan  succeeds,  then  we  continue 
what  Giuseppe  has  begun.    Are  you  ready,  eh  V 

And  whUe  the  Brigadier  spoke,  the  arms  were 
in  order.  **  Bravo,  then,"  continued  he ;  **  so,  now, 
wrap  the  corpse  in  the  cloak  again,  and  set  it  here 
against  this  stone  ;  do  you  comprehend?  Behind 
yon  bush  I  shall  take  my  stand  with  the  whistle, 
which  shall  lure  the  birds  into  the  net  Fabio, 
lead  thou  the  horses  out  of  the  hollow  way,  and 
bind  them  to  the  gate  that  thou  seest  beyond  thee; 
and  there  wait  silently  and  circumspectly,  with  the 
finger  on  the  trigger:  dost  understand?  Thou, 
Michele,  conceal  thyself  behind  the  vines,  and 
take  Giuseppe  with  thee ;  silent  as  mice.  Avete 
capito  ?    Do  you  take  me  ?" 

All  that  the  Brigadier  ordered  was  executed  in 
a  moment  Giuseppe  alone  made  at  first  some 
objections.  He  had  much  rather  in  all  quietness 
betake  himself  to  Naples,  without  making  the 
smallest  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  whole  afiliiir, 
and  without  much  taste  for  a  new  adventure,  the 
upshot  of  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  him  and 
his  piastres ;  but  Michele,  without  further  cere- 
mony,  took  him  by  the  arm,  put  the  victorious  axe 
into  his  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  appointed  place. 
The  others  took  their  posts;  the  Brigadier  set 
himself  on  the  watch  behind  luxuriant  bushes,  and 
began  at  once  to  sound  his  little  whistle.  This 
gave,  in  the  still  night,  now  the  grasshopper's  mo- 
notoi^ous  shrill  sound,  now  the  abrupt  note  of  a 
bird.      Thus  sang  the  Brigadier  long  and  weU, 


listening  at  intervals  to  catch  some  answer ;  but 
on  the  road,  and  through  all  nature,  all  remained 
silent  The  great  song  bird  began  already  to  get 
weary  of  his  new  employment,  but  blew  yet  out 
of  his  whistle  some  long  and  piercing  notes  ;  and 
lo !  there  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  way 
two  Capuchin  Monks,  silently  and  devoutly  steal- 
ing forward  from  amidst  the  olive  wood.  There- 
upon followed  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  sixth, 
all  properly  bearded  and  wrapped  in  their  tucked- 
up  cloaks ;  ay,  a  seventh  fellow  immediately 
joined  them.  They  whispered  and  answered  by 
signs,  and  again  listened  as  for  a  sound ;  but 
now  the  little  pipe  was  silent,  and  the  Brigadier, 
who  had  marked  well  from  the  bush  this  spiritual 
company,  laid  his  pistol  in  order.  The  seven 
knaves  now  separated,  as  it  seemed  in  order  to  seek 
their  chief.  One  of  them  blew  his  whistle,  and 
at  the  same  time  came  a  little  nearer;  he  now 
stood  before  the  worthy  leader,  who  sate  most 
calmly  leaning  against  the  great  stone. 

"  Oh,  Capitano !  here  we  are.  What's  in  the 
wind  r  muttered  the  ruffian.  But  the  Captain  sate 
motionless  as  a  statue ;  he  did  not  even  once  nod. 
The  newly-arrived  rogue  sprang  to  him,  looked  him 
in  the  face,  which  was  pale  as  death  and  bloody. 

"  Oh,  Diavolo  benedetto ! "  exclaimed  he  with  a 
horrible  voice.  *'  Hither,  hither,  Ubaldo  is  bloody  ; 
Ubaldo  is  dead  ! "  But  now  it  lightened  from 
the  thicket ;  bang  went  the  ^pistol,  and  the  Briga-* 
dier^s  ball  went  through  the  shouter's  heart.  The 
other  six  robbers  rushed  forward ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  out  sprung  the  gens-d'armes  with  their 
cocked  fire-arms,  and  Giuseppe  with  his  axe.  The 
Brigadier  let  fall  his  discharged  pistol,  seized  his 
carbine,  and  levelled  it  at  one  of  the  thieves,  who 
was  vainly  attempting  to  carry  off  Ubaldo's  corpse. 
Deeply  wounded,  he  nevertheless  rushed  on  the 
Brigadier  with  his  drawn  sabre;  but  the  stroke  fell 
on  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  the  Brigadier  stmck 
his  assailant  so  vigorously  on  his  head  that  he  fell 
to  the  earth.  Giuseppe  swung  valiantly  his  axe 
in  the  air,  and  had  already  knocked  down  a  rob- 
ber, who  never  more  arose,  when  he  was  seized 
fast  round  the  waist  by  another,  whose  hairy  mus- 
cular arm  aimed  a  dagger  at  his  side,  when  he 
was  disabled  by  Michde's  bayonet  He  fell  at 
Giuseppe's  feet ;  but  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
twining  himself  like  a  boa-constrictor  about  both 
his  legs,  he  bit  deep  into  the  right  one  with  his 
teeth,  and  thus  died.  Giuseppe  fell  also  to  the 
earth,  groaning  with  the  pain  which  he  endured 
from  the  Monk's  bite.  Fabio  brought  one  of  the 
banditti  captive,  and  the  remaining  two  had 
already,  after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance,  sur- 
rendered with  their  weapons  to  Renzo. 

The  robber  whom  the  Brigadier  had  felled  to 
the  earth  with  the  butt-end  of  his  carbine,  now 
raised  himself,  staggered  a  few  steps  forward, 
glared  with  gloomy  look  around  him,  saw  the  vic- 
tory of  the  foe,  and  with  a  scornful  leer  drew  a 
dagger  from  his  girdle.  With  a  deep  bass  voice, 
which  did  not  tremble  in  the  least,  he  flung  out  a 
curse  on  the  lucky  conquerors,  uttered  a  cold 
^'  adio,  adio,"  to  his  comrades,  stabbed  himself  to 
the  heart,  and  fell  headlong  dead  to  the  earth. 
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THE  CARPENTER  AND  THE  CAPUCHIN  MONK. 


Giuseppe  had  in  the  meantime  released  himself, 
from  his  foe,  obstinate  even  in  death.  The  wound 
which  he  had  reoeired  in  the  1^  was  not  of  serious 
consequence*  Fabio's  prisoner  was  pinioned,  and 
the  Brigadier  commanded  the  robbers  whom  Renzo 
had  disarmed,  to  deliver  up  every  thing  which 
they  carried  under  their  cloaks.  This  being  laid 
with  the  money  which  was  found  on  tl^e  dead  rob- 
bers, the  whole  sum  did  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  twenty  piastres^  exclusive  of  the  handsome 
treasury  of  gold  which  was  discovered  in  the 
leader  s  girdle*  The  slain  were  left  for  the  pre- 
sent on  the  road ;  the  horses  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  gens-d'armes  mounted.  Giuseppe 
mounted  behind  Michele,  whose  steed  carried  the 
two  with  ease ;  and  thus,  with  the  Brigadier  at  the 
head,  Fabio  leading  his  prisoner  by  the  Capuchin- 
rope,  and  the  two  others  marching  well  bound  and 
watched  between  Renzo  and  Michele,  thus  march- 
ed forward  the  troop  in  solemn  silenoe,  broken 
only  at  times  by  the  sighs  and  murmurs  of  the 
prisoners.  The  youngest  of  these  confessed  freely 
that  he  was  a  runaway  convent  tailor,  who  never 
plundered  nor  murdered,  but  had  been  compelled 
by  Ubaldo,  whom  he  one  day  encountered  in  the 
mountains,  for  the  use  of  the  bandit  troop,  partly 
to  steal  out  of  the  convent,  and  partly  to  prepare 
the  serviceable  Capuchin  costume.  The  tailor 
seemed  much  cast  down  and  repentant. 

It  was  about  sunrise  as  the  picturesque  proces- 
sion entered  the  Capuan  gate,  and  followed  by 
some  curious  and  hurraing  spectators,  marched 
safely  into  Naples.  The  Brigadier  at  the  head  bore 
Ubaldo's  mantle  on  his  carbine,  and  the  important 


girdle  in  his  hand.  Giuseppe  carried  his  victorioQs 
axe,  still  dyed  with  the  robbers'  blood.  The 
pinioned  robber-monk  went  surlily  on  ;  the  others, 
more  silent  and  humble,  looked  not  up,  but  kissed 
from  time  to  time  the  little  crucifix  which  husg 
on  the  cord  at  their  waists.  The  prisoners  were 
delivered  up  at  the  Tribune ;  bat  Giuseppe  was 
conducted  by  Michele  to  his  dwelling  in  Uie  Tia 
delP  Infirascata,  where  he  was  received  viih 
amazement  and  joy  by  the  good  Marianna,  and 
where  his  child  hung  the  whole  day  at  his  biee, 
to  hear  with  open  mouth  and  deep  devotion  the 
whole  wonderful  story  related,  and  burning  with 
desire  to  see  Ubaldo's  girdle  and  the  bright  gold 
pieces. 

The  legal  inquiry  was  terminated  by  the  wont 
of  the  robbers  being  doomed  to  the  galleys  for  life: 
the  second  to  the  same  punishment  for  a  year;  but 
the  convent  tailor,  as  having  been  inveigled,  was 
dealt  more  gently  with,  and  after  some  time  set  at 
liberty.  The  gens-d'armes  received  each  a  prop^ 
reward ;  and  to  Giuseppe  was  adjudged  the  two 
hundred  Napoleons,  together  with  the  girdle  inte 
which  they  had  been  stitched,  after  repeated  pro- 
clamation had  been  made  for  any  one  to  come  for- 
ward who  could  substantiate  his  claim  to  them. 
In  Naples  there  was  a  general  rejoicing  over  the 
death  of  the  dreaded  Ubaldo.  The  Carpenter  still 
liveai,  respected  and  beloved  amid  his  familj  and 
connexions,  in  flourishing  circumstances ;  and  in 
the  Molo,  in  the  Chiaja,  and  other  squares  and 
streets,  is  yet  related  and  sung  the  exploit  of  the 
brave  and  fortunate  Miester  Giusbffb  CoimsnA. 


QUAKER  MISSION  TO  THE  MAUEITIUS  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 


Those  who,  like  us,  found  instruction  and  re- 
freshment in  following  Mr.  Backhouse  and  his 
fellow  labourer  on  their  Missionary  Rambles 
through  the  Australian  Colonies,t  wiU,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  as  much  gratified  in  accompanying 
them  in  their  farther  pilgrimage.  Before  return- 
ing to  Europe,  after  their  visit  to  Australia,  Mr. 
Backhouse  and  his  friend,  Mr.  George  Washing- 
ton Walker,  went  to  the  Mauritius,  whence,  after 
a  brief  stay,  they  embarked  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  made  a  rather  extensive  tour  among  the 
missionary  stations  and  Christianized  spotsof  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Backhouse  is  rather  to  be  r^arded 
as  one  who  surveys  and  reports  upon  the  labours 
of  others,  than  as  himself  a  regular  labourer  in  the 
missionary  field,  though  he  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  out  a  word  in  season  wherever 
his  lot  may  be  cast.  Whatever  Friends  may  be 
at  home,  abroad  they  are  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit. 
Moravians,  Methodists,  Scots,  Germans,  Cafires, 
Hottentot^  wherever  the  Quaker  apostles  met  with 
a  sincere  Christian,  he  was  hailed  as  a  brother  in 
the  bonds  of  the  Gospel. 

*  A  NarmtiTe  of  a  Visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South 
Africa.  By  James  Backhouse.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Etch- 
inn,  and  Wood-cuts.  8to,  pp.  720.  London :  Hamilton, 
Aoamsi  &  Co. 

1 8w  Taita  Ma^xine  for  April  1843. 


As  a  work  of  travel,  this  volume  is  less  intenst- 
ing  than  the  account  of  Mr.  Backhouse's  visits  to 
the  new  settlements  and  emigrant  groups  of  Aus- 
tralia.    Of  the  circumstances  of  the  few  English 
and  Scottish  settlers  whom  he  saw  at  Glen  Ljmdeo, 
Glen  Avon,  and  other  places  in  South  Afria 
he  ;has  told  less  than  we  would  like  to  hear  r^ 
garding  this  interesting  class  of  our  countrymen* 
But  perhaps  there  might  not  be  much  to  teil 
respecting  their  social  condition  ;  and  Mr.  Back- 
house's inquiries  were    confined  to  subjects  of 
graver  import.    The  same  quiet  enthusiasm  for 
Nature,  and  particularly  for  botany  and  ornitho- 
logy, which  we  noted  in  his  former  VDlome^  ^ 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  new  one  ;  and  Africa 
affords  a  much  richer  field  to  the  naturalist  thsn 
Australia.    Mr.  Backhouse  excels  asalandsc^ 
painter.     In  the  Mauritiuai,  as  in  Australia,  h« 
generaUy  adopted  the  primitive  mode  of  using  his 
own  legs  in  his  excursions  about  the  island.   The 
landscape  sketched  below  is^  we  think,  veiypr^^ 
and  engaging.    The  season  is  the  middle  of  Apru 
1838. 

13«^— Yesterday,  we  again  came  to  Roc  en  Rw,  M*- 
pon,  where,  to-day,  a  considerable  oongregation  s^^ 
bled,  to  whom  the  objects  of  the  coming  and  if^^ 
Christ  were  largely  set  forth,  in  connexion  with  tiie<w- 
ference  between  the  superstitious  appropriation  of  the*j 
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according  to  the  traditions  of  men,  »nd  the  spiritual 
application  of  them  to  the  son!,  by  the  power  of  Grod. 
The  people  were  Tery  attentive,  and  a  precious  sense  of 
the  dirine  presence  prevailed  at  seasons.    In  the  after- 
noon, I  walked  to  Grande  Bale,  with  G.  Clark  and  a 
yoang  coloured  Creole,  who  was  learning  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  system  of  instruction,  with  a  view 
to  become  a  teacher.    We  went  along  the  coast,  which 
made  the  distance  about  nine  miles,  though  perhaps  not 
more  than  six  by  the  nearest  way.    The  luid  of  the 
coast  is  either  covered  with  grassy  turf,  or  with  copses 
of  various  shrubs.    Here  and  there,  cocoa-nut  and  dlate- 
palras  are  seattered,  chiefly  near  little  groups  of  the 
dwellings  of  fishermen.    Little  tranquil  ^ets,  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  water,  are  numerous  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  they  are  margined  with  mangroves  of  about  ten 
feet  high,  having  handsome,  elliptical,  laurel-like  foli- 
age.   Large  bushes  of  tyzygiumjambolana  grow  a  little 
further  from  the  beach ;  they  produce  tl^  fruit  called 
jamlongne,  which  is  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  but  more 
cylindrical,  and  is  sweet,  but  astringent.    Some  of  the 
poorer  people  on  the  coast  collect  the  prostrate  stems  of 
batatat  marUimaf  a  plant  of  the  convolvulus  tribe,  which 
extend  many  yards  along  the  sandy  ground,  and  bind 
them  in  long,  loose,  thick  bundles.     These  they  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  drag  to  the  shore,  bringing  with  them 
small  fishes.    We  passed  some  blacks  nuking  large 
torches  of  numerous  splinters  of  a  kind  of  wood  that  is 
inflammable  when  green,  which  they  use  to  attract  the 
iish  at  night.    These  torches  are  about  three  feet  long, 
and  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  wider  end  ;  they  are 
bound  together  by  means  of  withes  of  the  jasmin-dn- 
pay8,/amtnMm  mauritiaHum,  the  shoots  of  which  are  so 
long  that  one  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  make  a  little 
basket,  as  we  were  assured  by  a  man  of  colour,  uriio  was 
making  a  baaket  from  them. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  Mauritiua  pievioof 
to  the  abolition  of  slareiy,  is  represented  as  ex- 
ceedingly depraved  and  licentious.  By  the  time 
of  Mr.  Backhouse's  visit,  symptoms  of  improvement 
were  apparent.  The  whites  were  showing  a  better 
example,  and  marriage  ties  had  begun  to  be  known 
and  respected  among  the  black  population. 

The  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  the 
Journal  shortly  after  Mr.  Backhouse  had  reached 
Cape  Town,  will  be  perused  with  deep  interest  from 
the  afiecting  reminiscences  it  awakens,  and  the 
weight  which  belongs  to  the  author's  oplnionson  the 
question  of  war,  or  the  right  of  the  strongest : — 

In  the  evening,  we  attended  a  monthly  missionary 
meeting,  in  the  Union  Chapel,  at  which  John  Williams, 
of  the  South  Sea  Mission,  was  present,  the  Camden  mis- 
Monary  ship  having  put  into  Simon's  Bay  yesterday. 
John  Williams  gave  some  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  mission,  and  his  visit  to  England :  he  spoke 
very  modestly  of  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
South  Seas  ;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  good  that  had  been 
effected  among  the  islanders  by  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  among  them,  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  destruction 
of  idolatry  and  infanticide,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  people  ;  he  also  brought  forward  some  cases, 
showing  that  a  spiritual  change  had  been  wrought ;  and 
noticed  the  important  fact,  tlmt  multitudes,  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  in  utter  ignorance,  could  now  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  facility,  and  could  write  intelli- 
gent letters.    After  John  Williams  had  concluded,  I 
gave  the  company  some  infbrmation  respecting  the  for- 
lorn state  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  and  &9  injury 
done  them  under  the  influence  of  ndsapprehension  and 
prejudice.    Dr.  Philip  made  a  few  pertinent  comments 
on  what  had  been  expressed,  showing  that  the  erroneous 
ideas  of  defective  capacity  in  the  Australians  and  Tas- 
manians,  and  the  alleged  difficulties  in  regard  to  their 
instruction  and  civilisation,  were  only  such  as  long 
existed  in  respect  to  the  Hottentots;  that  these  had 
been  demonstrated  to  be  utterly  fallaoious,  and  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  of  the  oonstitation  of  the  human  mind. 


He  also  expressed  a  conviction  that  as  more  correct  in- 
formation was  now  diflhsed,  a  better  spirit  would  be 
stirred  up  toward  these  oppressed  people ;  and  that  ere 
long  they  would  become  the  subjects  of  more  extended 
Christian  labours,  so  that  in  them  also  the  power  of 
divine  grace  would  be  shown. 

3d, — We  dined  with  William  Henry  Harvey,  the  oo* 
lonial  treasurer,  and  walked  with  him  through  the  Kloof, 
between  Table  Mountain  and  the  Lion  Hill.  The  scenery 
is  very  grand.  The  tops  of  the  rugged  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east  were  covered  with  snow ;  bnt  notwith* 
standing  that  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  many  beanta* 
fnl  plants  and  shrubs  were  in  flower.  Not  flnding  a 
public  lodging-house  convenient,  we  concluded  to  re- 
move to  a  more  private  situation,  and  engaged  a  good 
sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms  in  a  large  house,  built  in 
the  Dutch  style :  we  dined  with  the  family,  and  took  our 
other  meals  in  our  own  apartment.  For  this  we  paid 
four  and  sixpence  a-day  each. 

Aik, — We  breakfasted  with  several  of  the  missionaries 
firom  on  board  the  Camden,  among  whom  a  oonversa- 
tion  arose  on  the  subject  of  war.  One  young  man 
pleaded  in  its  defence,  and  stated  that  he  tiiought  the 
civil  magistrate  was  bound  to  extend  protection  to 
those  who  looked  to  him  for  it,  against  the  aggression  of 
hostile  tribes.  This  speoioos  kind  of  reasoning  is  very 
common,  but  those  who  adopt  it  appear  to  fnget  that 
^  peace  on  earth  "  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  those  who  now  look  to  the  civil  magi- 
strates for  military  protection  are  persons  who  make 
themselves  ^  purtakers  in  other  men's  sins,"  many  of 
them  occupying  the  territory  of  hostile  tribes,  without 
their  proper  consent.  The  aborigines  of  these  lands 
would  generally,  if  not  universally,  have  received  peace- 
ably small  parties  of  Christians  whose  object  in  going 
amongst  them  was  to  impart  to  them  the  knowle^ze  of 
the  gospel.  But  when  persons  professing  to  be  Chris- 
tians mix  themselves  with  parties  who  looate  themselves 
like  swarms  of  locusts  on  property  taken  forcibly  fh>m 
the  aborigines  of  any  country,  they  forfeit  their  Chris- 
tian character ;  and,  in  seeking  protection  fh>m  those 
who  hold  the  possession  of  such  territory,  not  by  peace, 
but  by  fbroe  of  arms,  they  lean  upon  a  defence  which  is 
after  this  world,  and  not  after  Christ. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Backhouse's 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  famons  Constantia 
wine,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  will  peroeivs. 

We  visited  the  vineyards  of  Constantia,  at  one  of 
which  we  were  politely  invited  to  taste  of  the  wine  ; 
bnt  having  believed  it  onr  duty  before  landing  from  the 
Mauritius,  to  adopt  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  fh>m 
intoxicating  drinks,  we  declined,  and  were  pleasantly 
informed  by  a  son  of  the  proprietor,  that  we  were  not 
the  flrst  of  their  visiters  who  had  reftised  to  taste.  The 
dwelling-house  at  Old  Constantia  is  a  large  mansion  in 
the  Dutch  s^le,  well  ftuniahed.  The  skin  of  a  large  Leo* 
pud,  F€li$  LeopixrdM,  shot  in  the  neighbourhood,  being 
well  stuffed,  is  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms.  These  ani- 
mals are  far  from  common,  but  occasionally  they  are 
met  with  about  the  fbot  of  the  contiguous  mountains, 
where  they  prey  upon  baboons  and  smaller  aniwais, 
seldom  disturbing  ths  neighbouxing  flocks. 

Mr.  Backhouse's  Journal  is  so  circumstantial 
and  minute^-not  to  say  occasionally  tedidna*— In 
details,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  him  firom 
day  to  day,  on  his  devious  route  among  the  settle- 
ments, and  into  the  wilderness.  The  following 
passage  will  have  interest,  from  the  account  which 
it  gives  of  an  institution  happily  no  longer  known 
in  any  part  of  Europe : — 

We  accompanied  the  district  surgeon  in  a  visit  to  a 
village  twenty-two  miles  iVom  Caledon,  called  Hemel 
en  Aarde,  HMwn  and  Earthy  devoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  lepers.  The  road  lies  across  a  rough 
range  of  sandstone  mountains,  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  which,  called  Babylon's  Tower,  may  be  3000  feet 
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above  the  sea.  The  lower  hills  on  both  sides  of  this 
range  are  covered,  at  this  season,  with  green  herbage, 
and  decorated  with  various  species  of  ErUa,  Protea,  and 
Hdichrysum.  The  flowers  of  one  species  of  Protea  formed 
a  head  as  large  as  an  artichoke  ;  the  large  scales  that 
enclosed  them  were  of  a  beantifal  pink  colour.  Here 
we  saw  several  Riet-boks,  Bedunca  EUatragm ;  this  ele- 
gant animal  is  of  the  antelope  tribe,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  fallow-deer.  The  leper  institution  was,  at  this 
time,  superintended  by  an  elderly  couple  of  Moravians. 
It  is  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  the  cold  winds  are  trying 
to  the  patients,  who  are  chiefly  Hottentots,  and  unac- 
customed to  cleanliness  or  to  much  accommodation. 
The  disease  with  which  they  are  affboted,  destroys  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  drop  off  without  pain.  The 
patients  frequently  die  of  pulmonary  affections  ;  a  few 
of  them  are  old,  and  have  been  here  a  long  time,  but  on 
an  average  they  only  live  four  years  after  removal  to  this 
place.  This  species  of  leprosy  is  not  considered  con- 
tagious, but  it  is  hereditary.  One  old  woman  held  up 
the  stumps  of  her  hands,  and  said  in^Dutch,  ^  It  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  I  am  content.'* 

Altogether,  the  place  presented  a  forlorn  aspect.  The 
buildings,  consisting  of  the  mission-house,  chapel,  hospi- 
tal, and  a  number  of  huts,  were  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion ;  it  was  about  their  cleaning  time,  and  they  had 
not  been  whitewashed  for  nearly  a  year.  The  patients 
were  about  eighty  in  number.  Their  pious  pastor  com- 
pared his  allotment  to  being  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos  ;  and 
his  situation  appeared  to  require  much  exercise  of  fikith 
and  patience.  We  were  present  at  the  , evening  devo- 
tions, when  the  patients  sung  a  Dutch  hymn.  I  after- 
wards addressed  them  through  the  medium  of  their 
pastor,  who,  after  G.  W.  Walker  had  prayed,  informed 
them  of  the  nature  of  his  petitions  on  their  behalf. 

Of  the  few  incidental  glimpses  of  European 
settlers  which  we  obtain,  the  following,  brief 
though  it  he,  is  among  the  most  satisfactory : — 

One  of  our  men  calling  at  a  house  to  purchase  bread 
and  meat,  was  reluctantly  supplied  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  latter,  after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
wagon  did  not  belong  to  Dr.  Philip.  The  people  loaded 
this  good  man,  who  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  colo- 
nists, with  opprobrious  epithets  ;  so  greatly  do  they 
misunderstand  him  and  their  own  real  interests.  Several 
English  and  Scotch  families  have  purchased  estates  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  are  exerting  an  energy 
upon  them,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former  pro- 
prietors, several  of  whom  have  emigrated  beyond  the 
colonial  boundary.  At  the  next  house  we  met  a  wel- 
come reception  firam  a  Scotch  family,  who  readily  sup- 
plied onr  wants,  and  gladly  accepted  a  few  tracts.  We 
passed  several  other  farms  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road,  on  which  there  were  crops  of  ripening  grain,  herds 
of  hones  and  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  sheep  of 
the  broad-tailed  breed,  are  large,  hairy,  and  of  various 
colours.  A  few  goats  usually  go  wi^  the  sheep  ;  the 
goats  being  more  tractable  to  drive. 

In  visiting  the  missionary  station  at  Zoar,  Mr. 
Backliouse  found  occasion  to  make  some  remarks, 
the  importance  of  which  should  be  kept  in  view 
hy  all  those  who  select  and  send  forth  missionaries 
to  uncivilized  tribes.  The  ingenuity  of  mission- 
aries,  as  handicraftsmen,  has  been  no  mean  instru- 
ment in  advancing  the  higher  objects  of  their  la- 
bours. 

The  present  Missionary,  who  is  placed  here  by  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  fierlin  and  the  South  African 
Missionary  Societies,  is  a  pious  man,  but  does  not  pos- 
sess much  knowledge  of  handicraft  trades.  Some  know- 
ledge of  these  is  highly  desirable  in  a  missionary,  both 
to  enable  him  to  make  his  own  dwelling  comfortable, 
and  to  teach  useftil  arts  to  those  amongst  whom  he  is 
placed.  The  missionary  being  alive  to  the  importance 
of  such  arts,  had  adopted  measures  to  get  some  of  the 
youths  instructed  in  smith's  work,  &o.     The  Hottentots 


were  voluntarily  building  him  a  house,  being  only  sup. 
plied  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  with  one  meal  a  d&y. 

In  advancing  to  Betheladorp,  Mr.  Backhon&e 
records  a  fact  new  to  us  in  natural  history,  namely, 
bullocks  contending  with  dogs  for  hones,  and 
cattle  often  standing  chewing  bones  in  the  kraals 
or  folds  of  this  country.  In  another  place,  we  find 
the  dogs  displaying  better  taste,  by  devouring  the 
grapes  of  the  missionaries.  We  r^;ret  to  lean 
that  the  station  of  Bethelsdorp  was  not  found  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition,  though  the  causes  may 
be  but  temporary. 

An  accident,  one  of  many,  having  befallen  their 
wagon,  the  travellers  obtained  this  pleasing  glimpse 
of  a  chief  and  family  group  of  Caffres. 

We  accompanied  Wallace  Hewitson  on  a  visit  to 
the  Cai&e  chief  Macomo.  He  was  residing  conti- 
guously, and  at  whose  place  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  Caffres  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the  marriKge 
of  one  of  this  chiefs  sons.  In  the  minority  of  Sas- 
dili,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Gaika  Cai&es,  Macono 
was  a  sort  of  regent.  The  Blinkwater  is  a  littk 
winding  river  on  a  rocky  bed,  bordered  with  willows 
and  other  trees  ;  near  to  its  side  Macomo  bad  a  hn 
and  a  tent.  The  bride  of  his  son  was  of  the  Tib- 
bookie  tribe,  the  chiefs  not  being  allowed  to  many  into 
their  own  tribes.  If  they  violate  this  rule,  the  sons  of 
such  wives  are  not  considered  the  successors  to  tk 
chieftainship  of  their  fathers.  Maoomo  met  os  erar- 
teously,  and  introduced  us  to  several  of  his  own  wires, 
and  to  the  bride  ;  but,  as  we  had  no  interpreter,  we  could 
make  little  out  in  conversation,  we  understanding  but 
little  of  Dutch,  which  some  of  them  spoke,  and  they  but 
little  of  English.  It  wm  their  niilking-time  when  vi 
passed  two  of  tiieir  cattle-kraals,  at  one  of  which  tbej 
kindly  offered  us  milk.  The  chief  and  several  other  mea 
were  seated  on  the  ground  near  the  tent.  They  were 
dressed  in  karrosses,  or  cloaks  of  skin  with  the  hair  on ; 
that  of  the  chief  was  of  leopard-skin,  which  ia  aeldoa 
worn  but  by  men  of  rank,  and  is  expensive.  Prepared 
ox-hides  are  the  kind  chiefly  used  :  the  inside,  which  is 
worn  outward,  is  so  worked  away,  as,  in  good  karrosses, 
to  be  fibrous,  looking  much  like  hair ;  it  is  colosred 
almost  black,  with  a  preparation  in  which  grease  is> 
large  constituent.  The  karrosses  of  the  women  hare  % 
piece  attached  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  of  about  fosr 
inches  in  width,  and  reaching  to  the  heels,  covered  with 
brass  buttons  ;  they  also  often  wear  the  shell  of  a  sman 
tortoise,  suspended  from  the  shoulder  of  the  karrHs. 
Several  of  the  women  had  head-dresses  on  the  preseai 
occasion,  in  the  form  of  square  bags  a  foot  high,  staod* 
ing  erect,  and  transversely  covered  with  small  white 
beads  ;  most  of  them  had  also  numerous  rings  of  thick 
brass  vrire  around  their  arms.  They  had  much  ^ 
general  aspect  of  an  order  of  nuns.  The  bodies  aid 
Umbs  of  both  sexes  exhibited  a  dressing  of  red  oehn 
and  grease.  We  were  regaled  with  milk,  which  m 
brought  in  a  closely  woven  basket.  Returning  to  the 
vragon,  we  were  accompanied  by  two  Caffires:  the  ena^ 
of  oneof  them  was  to  bring  back  four  pocket  handkerchies 
for  the  wives  of  the  chief  and  of  his  son,  and  a  little  to- 
bacco for  the  chief.  They  inquired  for  brandy  by  its 
Dutch  name  brandywyn,  and  were  informed  ^^J^ 
used  no  strong  drink ;  at  the  same  time  we  denoooeea 
the  evil  consequences  of  its  use. 

The  travellers  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Philipton, 
where  Mr.  Backhouse  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  blessed  influences  of  the  intw^c- 
tion  of  Christianity  on  the  condition  of  the  women 
of  Caffreland,  as  of  every  other  region  :— 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  uitoCai&ani> 
the  wives  of  the  Caffres  cultivated  the  groond,  (^  ^^ 
disdaining  such  toil.  On  the  introduction  of  plonps,^ 
men  made  comparisons  between  the  quantity  of  ^ 
perfoimed  by  them  ai^d  by  the  women.    A  chief  naa^ 
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TbopO}  who  leoeived  a  plough  from  the  contribution 
made  by  many  Friends,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
among  the  natiye  tribes,  sent  a  message  in  1842,  acknow- 
ledging gratefully  the  present^  which  he  called  ^  a  strong 
wife.** 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  had  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  seyeral  matronly  Christian  women  of  the 
liooka  ISunily  of  Gona  Caffires.  Their  nephew  had  been 
our  guide  in  Caffhuria,  and  we  had  proposed  that  he 
shoald  accompany  us  beyond  the  Great  Orange  RiTer. 
They  took  the  subject  under  grare  consideration,  and, 
BotwiihstMiding  their  willingness  to  do  any  thing  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  their  duty  to  giye 
him  up  for  this  serrlce.  Their  deliberation  reminded  me 
much  of  the  manner  in  which  questions  of  importance 
are  treated  in  the  meetings  for  discipline  of  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  were  enabled 
to  come  to  a  right  jud|^ent  in  the  matter.  The  manner 
in  which  they  ezpresMd  their  sympathy  for  my  com- 
panion and  myself,  and  their  belief  that  the  Lord  would 
proYide  for  us,  was  both  affecting  and  comforting. 

Mr.  Backhouse  gives  little  infoimaiion  concem- 
ing  the  political  state  of  tlie  colony,  or  of  the  emi* 
grant  settlementB  at  Natal ;  and  the  variouB  mis- 
sionary reports  from  South  A&ica  are  now  so  fre- 
quent and  regular,  that  he  has  little  to  communi- 
cate of  missionary  enterprises,  beyond  his  personal 
experiences  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage.  In- 
stead of  copying  out  any  of  his  reports  £rom  the 
missionaiy  stations  visited,  we  select  this  picture 
of  a  happy  and  hospitable  family,  which  conveys 
a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  tone  and  scope 
of  this  Quaker  joumaL 

We  reached  the  Uitkomst  early,  and  were  again  re- 
eeired  with  that  frank  hospitality  for  which  Hendrik 
and  Maria  C.  Van  Zyl  are  noted,  and  which  is  especially 
shown  to  all  who  labour  in  the  Gospel,  from  a  real  love 
to  the  truth.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity with  the  fkmily  and  serrants.  Here  all  were 
cared  for,  and  taught  to  read,  whatever  might  be  their 
ciroumstances  or  colour.  After  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  vre  addressed  them,  and  were  engaged  in 
Tocal  prayer :  a  sweet  feeling  of  divine  overshadowing 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  drought  of 
the  previous  summer,  when  the  com  was  ready  to  perish 
on  tiie  ground,  rain  fell  at  this  place,  so  that  the  crops 
here  were  good,  notwithstanding  most  of  the  com  was 
destroyed  in  the  surrounding  country.  H.  Van  Zyl 
would  not,  however,  take  advantage  of  this ;  but  having 
finBt  ascertained  what  the  missionaries  at  Ebenezer 
wanted,  whom  he  supplied  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  that 
those  at  the  Kamiesberg,  Nisbett  Bath,  and  Komaggas 
had  sufficient  supplies,  he  sold  what  remained  above  his 
own  wants  at  a  very  moderate  price,  saying,  that  the 
Lord  had  not  blessed  him,  in  order  that  he  [£ould  take 
advantage  of  his  neighbours. 
29ik. — We  had  two  fkvonred  meetiogi  with  the  fjunily. 


the  servants,  our  own  people,  and  a  few  strangers ;  a 
gracious  influence  pervaded  these  opportunities,  similar 
to  that  of  which  we  were  sensible  yesterday. 

ZOth. — Being  rainy,  we  remained  with  our  kind  friends 
at  the  Uitkomst,  and  spent  most  of  the  time  in  writing ; 
we  had  also  another  agreeable  opportunity  of  religious 
communication  with  the  family.  Maria  C.  Tan  Zyl  had 
injured  her  arm  by  ah  accident  before  our  arrival,  and 
she  was  still  feverish  and  in  great  pain;  nevertheless  she 
was  unremitting  in  her  attentions.  She  was  a  woman 
of  a  lively  spirit ;  and  she  reverted  with  gratitude  to  the 
day  in  which  travelling  missionaries  fint  brought  her 
evangelical  hymns,  and  directed  her  attention  to  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  her  heart  In  her  fiunily  devotions  she  often 
set  one  of  the  coloured  boys  to  read,  or  to  give  out  a 
hymn;  either  selecting  one  herself,  or  desiring  them  to 
select  one,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  bent  of  their  minds. 
Though  the  singing  might  not  have  pleased  an  ear  cri- 
tical in  music,  there  was  much  in  it  that  might  be  recog- 
nised as  agreeing  vrith  the  character  of  ^  singing  vriUi 
the  spirit  and  vritii  the  understanding  also." 

Slsf. — The  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather  for  tra- 
velling induced  us  still  to  remain  at  the  Uitkomst. 
Maria  C.  Van  Zyl  fhmished  us  gratuitously  with  a 
stock  of  bread  and  flour,  which  lasted  us  through  most 
of  the  remainder  of  our  journey,  as  well  as  with  many 
other  articles.  She  subsequently  expressed  great  regret 
to  a  missionary,  at  having  allowed  us  to  pay  her  for  a 
sheep. 

4tA  MO.,  Itt. — The  rain  ceased  at  noon.  The  family 
here  allowed  fourteen  of  the  surviving  portion  of  our 
weaker  cattle  to  remain  at  this  place  till  their  strength 
was  recruited.  The  herdsman,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  mistress,  smoked  Dakka,  which  gave  him  a  vrild, 
frenzied  look.  He  said  he  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  it 
had  got  the  better  of  his  resolution  to  leave  it  off. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  from  funds 
liberally  supplied  by  Friends,  Mr.  Backhouse  was 
enabled,  after  his  return  to  England  in  1841,  to 
supply  Robert  Moffat  with  the  means  of  printing 
six  thousand  copies  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  the 
latter  had  previously  translated  into  the  Bechuana 
language,  which  b  the  tongue  of  the  Bechuana 
people. 

Mr.  Backhouse  concluded  a  pilgrimage  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  ever  previously  undertaken  by  a 
Quaker  apostle,  not  excepting  George  Fox,  at  Lon- 
don ;  which  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1841,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  five 
months  from  his  native  land,  his  friends  and'  his 
family.  Those  who  have  found  pleasure  and  im- 
provement in  tracing  his  wanderings,  will,  we  are 
certain,  sympathize  in  the  simple-minded  and 
pious  expressions  of  gratitude  for  preservation  and 
deliverance  from  many  periLs,  with  which  the 
work  doses. 


ILL-FATED  LOVE. 

^'Love  hath  ehased  sleep  from  my  enthialled  oyes, 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  hearths  sorrow.^— Sbakspbek. 


How  many  a  weary  gaxing  on  the  moon. 

In  musings  sad,  on  loveliest  cheeks  hath  shed 
That  cold  white  cloud  of  paleness  which  Grief,  soon 

(To  please  her  sister  Night)  will  o'er  them  spread. 
While  Joy's  red  hues  wane  in  a  sunset  swoon. 

For  all  his  summer  hours  lie  chilled  and  dead. 
And  tears  gleam  out  like  evening  stars'  faint  iladies,* 
Beneath  the  shade  of  sOver-edg^  eyelashes. 
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The  heart  heats  heavily  at  dead  of  night, 
Throhbing  so  strangely  loud  it  seems  the  knell 

Of  past  Love's  youngest,  latest-lost  delight. 
Drearily  singing  through  the  empty  cell. 

To  tell  how  he  lies  tombed,  with  all  his  might; 
And  how,  so  loath  to  bid  the  last  farewell. 

Deluded  hope  a  fond  watch  long  hath  held 

Above  the  sepulchre,  sigh-sentinelled.        V.* 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  ARISTOPHANES. 

{ChnHnwd  from  page  615  of  cur  August  Number.) 


CHAPTER  ui. 

Wb  left  the  ancient  Achamian  Charcoal  Bnmen 
in  possession  of  the  stage,  running  wrathfuUy  up 
and  down,  breathing  forth  threats  of  rengeance, 
and  loudly  denouncing  the  unknown  truce  maker, 
picking  up  loose  stones  and  popping  them  into  the 
folds  of  their  cloaks,  wherewith,  in  season  due, 
they  might  pound  the  culprit  if  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  catch  him« 

Meanwhile  the  unsuspecting  Justown  is  trudging 
on  his  way  to  his  own  home  at  Achamc  ;  and  his 
opponents  haying  come  across  from  Phyle,  where, 
pursuing  their  avocation  on  the  hills,  they  had 
fallen  in  with  Amphigod  on  his  way  from  Laoe* 
dsmon,  arrire  at  the  farm  of  Justown  just  as  he 
is  commencing  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  festival 
called  the  rural  Dionysia,  and  which  the  course  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  had  for  six  years  inter- 
rupted; his  wife  and  daughter  are  also  personages 
in  this  scene  of  the  drama. 

The  rural  or  lesser  Dionysia  was  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Greeks,  celebrated  about  the  same  season,  in 
the  month  Poseideon,  between  the  new  year  and 
the  old — it  was  a  jovial  feast,  where  master  and 
man,  and  maid  and  mistress,  sat  at  the  same  board, 
and  freely  bandied  jokes  with  each  other— mirth 
and  jollity,  approaching  to  riot  and  intemperance, 
reigned  through  all  the  demes  of  Attica. 

The  mother  and  daughter  are  rather  taciturn  in 
disposition ;  the  care  of  the  former  is  most  naturally 
all  directed  to  the  latter,  that  she  perform  her 
part  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony  with  due  grace  and 
becomingly,  bidding  her  conduct  herself  in  a  lady- 
like manner,  as  befits  one  of  her  age  and  beauty, 
and  purse  np  her  mouth,  and  look  as  prim  as  if  she 
were  chewing  bitter  herbs;  next  bursting  out  into 
an  exclamation  on  the  happiness  of  that  youth  who, 
some  day  soon,  should  have  the  honour  of  becom- 
ing her  son-in-law,  she  closes  her  part  with  an  ad- 
vice that  the  young  lady  look  to  it,  that  no  one 
nibble  away  her  jewels,  IJiese  jewels  being  observed 
by  the  spectators  to  be  figs  strung  like  hetAs  round 
her  neck ;  but  the  old  lady  thus  also  insinuates 
that  she  must  beware  of  gay  Lotharios.  As  she 
shows  so  little  regard  for  tiie  religious  rite,  and  is 
so  wholly  taken  up  with  the  outward  appearance 
of  her  daughter,  Mr.  Justown  despatches  Ms  loving 
wife  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  thence  to  view  the 
spectacle,  without  interrupting  or  hindering  the 
ceremonies. 

No  trait  in  character,  however  minute,  escapes 
the  observation  of  Aristophanes,  and  while  the 
sentiments  expressed  convey  the  internal  mind  of 
his  speakers,  the  very  language  in  which  these  sen- 
timents are  clothed  places  bodily  before  us  their  ex- 
ternal appearance.  We  could  paint  Mrs.  Justown, 
a  tall  thin  woman,  nearly  forty,  dressed  veiy 
primly  and  prudishly,  long  straight  sharp  nose, 
complexion  very  bilious,  hair  just  on  the  turn,  and 
not  abundant,  lips  thin  and  colourlee%  comers  of 


month  drawn  downwards^  seldom  anilei^  a  oold, 
severe,  selfish,  discontented  looking  dame.  The 
daughter,  a  young  girl,  sweet  seventeen,  not  quite 
so  tall  as  the  mother,  a  little  gawkyish,  perhaps, 
and  a  greater  disposition  to  levity  sparkles  in  her 
very  dark  eyes,  which,  by-the-by,  are  rather  small 
for  a  Greek  girl;  but  this  again  she  takes  from  ha 
father,  who  is  a  small  twinkling-eyed,  rather  fat- 
tish,  comic-looking  man,  with  a  good  deal  of 
humour  in  his  composition;  in  theae  eyes,  we 
repeat,  we  would  conclude,  fh>m  her  mothers  small 
advice,  lurks  a  greater  disposition  to  levity  than 
in  her  notions  is  quite  consbtent  with  a  mensefiil 
maiden  s  carriage.  Such  is  the  group,  attended  br 
Xanthias,  their  black  slave,  who  wears  the  generic 
type  of  Greek  slavery  in  general.  The  spot  of 
sacrifice  is  marked  out,  and  Justown,  the  domestic 
high  priest  of  the  festival,  has  nttexvd  the  tuspi- 
cious  word,  the  usual  preliminary  to  such  cere- 
monies, svff^nty  (euphemeite,)  Keep  reverential 
silence,  disturb  not  a  religious  rite  by  frlvoloM 
words  or  improper  noise;— and  the  stout, honest 
Achamians,  tmdemoralized  by  residence  in  the 
capital,  restrain  their  fury,  in  reverence  of  the  occn- 
pation  of  their  adversary.  The  Phallus,  or  symbol 
of  fertility,  equivalent  to  the  Priapos  of  the  Ro- 
mans, formed  of  red  leather,  and  stuck  on  the  end 
of  a  long  pole,  is  then  brought  forward  and  fixed 
in  the  ground — Justown  follows  it  and  sings  the 
Phallio  hymn,  an  address  to  Phales  or  Priapns. 
This  deity  is  invoked  as  the  friend  of  Bacchni,the 
active  principle  of  wine,  that  toiuei  the  pasaoo^ 
when— 

^  Skulking  night  hath  set 
Lnxnry  upon  his  feet, 
In  theii  revela  and  their  Joys, 
Thou  art  with  the  drinking  boys.** 

His  sway  has  been  unielt  by  Justown  for  the  lail 

six  years ;  but  now  he  is  welcomed  once  more, 

when  done  with— 

<<  Fight  and  skirmish,  battie  ay. 
Toil  and  tag,  and  LunaohL" 

Aristophanes  has  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  play  before  us,  a  slap  at  Lamachus^  one  of  the 
most  valiant  and  reasonable  generak  of  the  Ath^ 
nian  army;  a  man  of  acticm,  determination,  and 
honesty,  though  his  valour  carried  hun  to  lashneBs, 
and  his  enterprize  led  him,  at  all  hazards^  to  sap- 
port  the  war  party,  and  so  became  an  object  of 
enmity  to  our  author,  who  allowed  his  dislike  and 
ridicule  to  carry  him,  in  this  case,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  justice.  Lamachus  fell  a  tu^- 
tim  to  his  impetuous  bravery  in  a  sortie  before 
Syracuse  about  twelve  years  after  this  period; 
comrade  of  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  his  mancenTm 
were  often  sadly  deranged  by  the  vanity  of  the 
former,  and  the  timidity,  snperstitioii,  and  bjgotT 
of  the  latter  commander. 

During  his  festal  hymn,  Justown  takes  e^iedsl 
care  to  stimulate  the  Achamians*  reminiscences  of 
war  by  words  recalling  to  mind  the  annoyaBees 
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thej  had  suffered  •  for  instancey  it  might  now  be 

his  Bweet  lot^  wandering  among  the  quiet  woody 

hills  around  his  vineyard,  to  come  upon  some 

neighbour's  pretty  Thracian  slave-girl,  aocordlng 

to  Mitchell's  translation,  from  which  also  the  last 

two  quotations  emanate:— 

Ooenpied  la  petty  theft, 

Branch  that's  lopped,  or  stem  that's  cleft ; 

Then  to  seise  the  sweet  intruder, 

And  with  kiss,  and  nothing  ruder, 

To  compress  her  tUl  her  soul 

Thro'  her  lips  comes  warm  and  whole ; 

As  the  grape  gives,  under  pressure, 

Stone,  and  juice,  and  pulpy  treasure. 

The  last  two  lines  paraphrase  a  single  word  in 
Aristophanes,  xara^i/o^/Stti,  (katagigartasai,)  and 
it  is  a  comic  word  only  used  by  hhnself  in  this 
way;  for  he  is  all-daring  with  the  Attic  tongue;  it 
might  be  literally  rendered,  *^to  squash  all  the 
grapes  with  her:"—* 

To  take,  tug,  tear,  and  tousle  at  her. 
Squashing  all  the  grapes  to  batter, 

Should  a  x^oiVttX]),  (kraipal^,)  or  morning  head- 
ache from  evening  debauch,  arise,  he  reconunendi 
a  graduated  measure  of  peace  as  Uie  best  antidote. 
He  is  continuing  in  the  same  strain:— 

And  our  bucklers  shall  be  hung 
In  the  smoke  of  our  halls, 

when  the  bluff  old  charcoal  men  can  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  burst  out  in  ire's  extremity^  nearly 
wanting  words:— 

'Tishe!  His  he! 
Smash  at  him,  smash  at  him ; 
Down !  down  with  the  miscreant ! 
Dash  at  him  1  dash  at  him  t 

Hereupon  Justown  utters  an  exclamation  to  Her- 
enles,  of  whose  strength  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 
nents naturally  reminds  him:— • 

By  Hercules,  youll  smash  my  pot,  good  friends,  sweet 

friends,  what's  all  this  riott 
A  murrain  on  your  cursed  head,  'tis  it^  and  not  your 
pot,  we  shy  at — 

returns  the  Chorus  for  answer  to  his  query;  and 
there  would  be  a  shout  of  laughter  at  the  worthy 
man  oaring  for  his  gravy-pot  more  than  his  own 
head. 

The  Achamians  are  with  much  difBculty  with- 
held from  their  purpose  of  immediately  stoning 
him  to  death,  as  they  aifirm  that  they  hate  him 
even  worse  than  that  tanner  Cleon,  whose  skin, 
some  day  or  other,  they  purpose  to  cut  up  and  tan 
for  shoe  soles  for  the  knights;  which  purpose,  sure 
enough,  Aristophanes  kept ;  and  next  year,  in  his 
pUy  of ''  The  Knights,"  UteraUy  effected. 

A  mutual  scene  of  recrimination,  explanation, 
peroration,  and  supplication,  ensues  ;  Justown 
having  the  worst  of  it,  till  at  last  he  hits  on  a  ruse, 
and  makes  them  imagine  that  he  has  a  wife  or 
duld  of  one  of  them  as  a  hostage  within  doors, 
upon  whom  he  will  wreak  sununary  vengeance 
if  th^  listen  not  to  reason.  This  is  a  home- 
thrust  to  the  mob ;  they  cease  their  attack,  while 
Justown  produces  from  within,  a  wicker-basket  of 
charcoal,  which  he  affects  to  treat  as  a  tribesman 
of  their  own;  and  they,  showing  how  easily  a  mob 
is  led  and  deceived,  take  up  the  same  opinion.  Tlus^ 


however,  Aristophanes  intends  as  a  burlesque  on  the 
Telephus  of  Euripides,  where  that  hero  pretends  to 
kill  the  infant  child  of  Clytemnestra  before  Achilles, 
to  induce  him,  from  motives  of  pity  for  its  fate,  to 
practise  that  cure  which  he  alone  was  destined  to 
perform  upon  Telephus,  and  to  which,  moved  by 
the  feigned  agony  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra, 
and  the  sight  of  the  innocent  victim,  he  conceded. 
So  it  is,  according  to  Mens.  Poinsinet;  but  only 
some  two-and-forty  detached  lines  of  the  Telephus 
remain  to  us,  and  from  these  this  portion  of  the 
story  is  not  to  be  gleaned. 

Justown  next  arrests  their  attention  by  offering 
to  place  his  neck  on  a  cook's  chopping  block,  at 
their  service,  if  they  be  not  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  arguments;  still,  in  ridicule  of  poor 
Euripides ;  witness  three  lines  of  his  Telephic  frag- 
ment :— 

Not  tho'  the  headsman,  with  his  axe  in  hand. 
Stood  o'er  my  neck,  all  ready  for  the  blow. 
Could  I  keep  peace,  and  not  assert  the  right. 

Thus,  and  by  flattering  them  with  the  grandilo- 
quent epithet  of—''  O  descendants  of  Achams," 
he  brings  them  to  a  parley,  and  they  throw  down 
their  mlBsilee,  when  he  commences  his  defence  in  a 
more  composed  manner : 

a  line  which  has  puzzled  commentators  not  a 
little.  The  verb  /UrfXXi /y  implies  something  gained 
after  much  toil,  or  against  great  obstinacy,  says 
Mitchell,  and  correctly  translates,  ''So,  then,  you 
could  all  of  you  at  last  stop  yourclamour."  S^XXf  r 
a^'  should  just  be  translated  "  I  thought  you 
would;"  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  explaining  avadk/s/v 
^^  in  some  editions  less  correctly  read  ^»; 
and,  though  Brunck,  Elmsley,  Dindorf,  and 
Mon.  Artaud,  an  excellent  French  translator,  all 
agree  in  the  same  rendering,  yet  we  cai^ot  find 
that  they  explain  upon  what  that  translation  is 
founded.  Aristophanes,  by  a  play  upon  words, 
common  to  him,  uses  waauw  ^'to  shake  up," 
by  way  of  joke  for  «MMiuuf/v  "  to  cease  from,'' 
the  former  being  a  word  used  among  charcoal 
seUers  when  shaking  up  or  out  ^he  last  of  their 
produce  from  their  coal  bags  or  baskets,  so  imply- 
ing here  that  "  he  thought  they  would  soon  get 
emptied  of  their  clamour,  as  their  bags  were  of 
chiffCoaL" 

I  thought  you  soon  would  shake  your  clamour  out. 
Yet  Fames'  coals  had  nearly  met  their  fate 
Through  their  own  tribesmen's  rash  absurdity ; 
From  very  fear,  like  cuttlefish  alarmed, 
All  blade  the  pannier  has  bedung'd  me  o'er. — 
Tis  dreadftd  thus  that  mortal  wrath  should  be 
Sour  as  sour  wine,  to  pelt  and  rage  and  roar. 
Nor  hear  of  ought  its  tartness  to  diluter-- 
Yet  on  the  chopping  block.  111  lay  my  head. 
And  say  my  say  for  Lacedamon's  sake ; 
Albeit  I  like  my  life  as  e'er  a  one. 

The  Chorus,  amused  at  the  fun  and  novelty  of 
this  proposition,  urge  him  on  in  hasty  measure  by 
all  means  to  bring  out  his  block. 

Come,  my  good  sir,  your  stumps  bestir,  bring  out  your 

block  with  speed. 
Why  not  begin,  your  yam  to  spin,  about  this  monstrous 

deed! 
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I  Bhftll  not  badge,  I*m  all  on  edge  to  hew  your  wntt- 

ment ; 
There  let  it  stuid,  (plawtt  tke  Uoek)  now  take  in  hand 

yonr  speech  or  [pointing  to  tke  bloeils)  pnnishment. 
Yoorself  defined  it,  to  your  mind.    We  yield  all  peni- 
tent. 

The  above  dialogue  has  not  been  translated  in 
Mitchell's  version. 

The  object  of  Jnstown  is  now  to  gain  time, 
either  to  prepare  his  defence,  or  in  hopes  of  some 
crisis  in  affairs  which  may  terminate  in  his  faronr. 
So  he  busies  Mmself  in  arranging  the  chopping 
block,  and  calling  the  attention  of  his  adversaries 
to  what  a  bold  little  fellow  he  is,  requiring  no 
shield  of  brass, — ^but  then,  aside — ^his  fears — ^he 
knows  the  country  folk  how  easily  they  are  im- 
posed upon  by  flattery,  and  wondrously  tickled 
if  any  vain  boasting  demagogue  praise  them  and 
their  village,  wheUier  right  or  wrong,  not  per- 
ceiving all  the  while  that  they  are  soldr— cmvmtoXah 
fMvoi — ^literally  sold, — ^how  the  genius  of  slang  as- 
similates in  the  two  languages !  He  knows  also 
the  character  and  leaning  of  the  seniors,  the  dicasts 
or  judges,  how  their  whole  anxiety  and  pleasure 
consisted  in  condemning  >|/'f^  daxs/i*— -to  wound 
by  their  vote  or  pebble,  which  they  used  as  a  ball 
to  cast  into  the  ballot  box:  his  late  escape  from 
lapidation  is  thus  also  alluded  to.  The  dicasts 
are  called  seniors,  because  it  was  necessary  for  a 
candidate  to  be  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  could 
be  elected  to  that  office.  There  were  six  thousand 
chosen  annually  by  lot  for  this  service  from  the 
mass  of  private  citizens,  so  that  Athens  was  truly 
a  city  of  judges ;  these  sat  in  sections  of  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand,  and  were  in  fact  a  huge  jury. 
The  feelings  of  our  author  here  get  completely 
the  better  of  him,  when  he  recalls  to  mind  the 
legal  trouble  and  scrape  he  got  into  with  Cleon  the 
year  preceding  in  consequence  of  libelling  him  in 
**  The  Babylonians ;"  and  the  person  of  Justown  is 
suddenly  metamorphosed,  without  rhyme  or  rea^ 
son,  into  that  of  the  auUior  himself,  anticipating 
the  parabasis  of  the  play ;  in  which,  something  like 
our  prologue  or  epilogue,  the  actor  did  actually 
speak,  personating  the  author:  he  relates  how  he 
was  dragged  before  the  Senate,  slandered,  accused, 
abused,  talked  down  and  blustered  over ;  curiously 
mingling,  in  the  original,  legal  terms  with  comic 
phrases ;  under  all  which  he  had  nearly  been 
swamped — fJboXufor^ofyMMfWfMvog — translated,  ^  hav- 
ing to  do  with  a  dirty  business," — ^*  brought  into 
a  filthy  scrape," — which  loug  word  of  hb  own 
manufacture,  we  hold  also  to  convey  a  smaU  re- 
miniscence of  the  play  in  question,  where  the 
Chorus  was  composed  of  foreign  slaves  employed  in 
the  mill  /tuXij  of  Eucrates,  and  who  probably  had 
given  their  master  and  his  Mend  Cleon  a  grinding 
with  their  tongues.  Justown,  himself  again, 
all  at  once  hits  upon  a  new  plan  of  procrastination ; 
it  is  necessary  that  he  deck  himself  out  in  a  most 
miserably  ragged  style,  to  move  the  compassion  of 
his  aifdience.  Where  can  he  get  rags  sufficiently 
tragic  for  his  purpose  ?  He  must  off  to  Euripides. 
The  Chorus  informs  him  that  he  may  borrow  the 
black-rough-thick-shaggy  helmet  of  Pluto,  or  in- 
visibility, from  Hieronymus,  and  use  all  the  wiles 
of  Sisyphus;  but  he  shan't  get  off  from  them. 


Hieronymus  was  a  lugubrious  tngedian  of  a  very 
sombre  and  deep  cast,  unfathomable,  whom  Aii»- 
tophanes  thus  takes  an  opportunity  of  quizzing. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  door  of  Euripidefl^ 
house,  which,  when  Jnstown  knocks,  is  opened  by 
Cephisophon,  the  actor  who  performed  the  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  tragedies  of  that  author,  living  in 
his  house,  and  lending  that  assistance  which  an 
actor  can  often  render  to  a  play-writer,  till  an  un- 
fortunate intimacy  with  Chsrina,  the  wife  of  his 
patron,  put  an  end  to  the  connexion ;  this  drcnm- 
stance  may  perhaps  account  for  the  very  low  esti- 
mation in  which  tiie  fur  sex  was  held  by  the  tn- 
gedian. This  little  interlude,  conducted  in  a  bom- 
bastic tragi-comic  style  of  language,  is  a  most 
amusing  satire  on  the  writings  of  Euripides,  whose 
dose  intimacy  with  Socrates  brought  him  in  for  a 
share  of  our  poet's  nullery. 

Cephisophon  opens  the  door,  and  answers  the 
first  question  of  Justown  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
his  master  by  saying, — 

He  is  within  and  not  within:  Gaa'st  fathom  me ! 

In  which  sort  of  oxymora,  subtleties,  or  play 
upon  words^  Euripides  abounded.  Justown  ac- 
knowledges his  inability,  and  Cephisophon  con- 
tinues:— 

Yet  so  it  iB,oId  man; 
His  mind  is  ont  of  doors  Spcnlling  versides : 
Himself  witldn,  is  on  his  hi|^  horse  perch'd 
A-writing  tragedy. 

Aristophanes  has  many  a  cut  at  poor  old  Ciito^ 
the  mother  of  Euripides,  who  was  an  herbwoman, 
a  green  grocer, — *^a-culling  versicles^"  so  like 
*^a-culling  vegetables,"  would  be  an  intelligible 
innuendo  to  the  ready  witted  Attics.  After  a  little 
banter,  Euripides  is  rolled  forward  on  to  the  stage 
seated  upon  a  lofty  machine,  which  ran  upon 
wheels^  the  encylema,  and  is  surrounded  by  tatters 
and  rags  ;  here  he  is  supposed  to  Jiave  been 
mounted  while  composing  his  tragedies. 

This  vehicle  so  excites  the  astonishment  of  Jns- 
town that  he  bawls  out  in  a  very  loud  comic  tone 
of  voice, — 

— —  Enripides  I 

in  order  to  be  heard  at  the  top  of  this  lofiy  msr 
chine,  and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  oocapant; 
witness  his  answer. 

What  are  yon  bellowing  at  t 
The  verb   Xaaxu  being  used,  a  word  generallj 
applied  only  to  the  sound  emitted  by  inanimate 
objects,  or  the  cry  of  lower  animals^  thus  castings 
slur  on  the  capabilities  of  his  visitor.    The  scene 
which  follows,  and  in  which  Justown  borrows  the 
rags  of  Telephus  to  excite  compassion  in  his  jndge^ 
is  a  pungent  satire  on  Euripides^  who,  unable  to 
move  the  feelings  of  his  audience  by  the  power  of 
l^^guage,  is  accused  of  having  recourse  to  decking 
his  characters  in  rags,  and  e:diibiting  them  nnder 
bodily  and  loathsome  sufiering,  instead  of  thai 
acute  and  refined  mental  agony,  more  consonant 
to  the  higher  walks  of  tra^y ;  thus  mateiiallj 
lowering  the  Athenian  drama. 

When  Justown  first  receives  the  ragged  rob€,b« 
apostrophises  it  in  rather  a  comic  fashion.  Hold- 
ing up  the  doak  all  tattered  and  torn,  to  the  ?ie^ 
of  the  audience,  just  as  an  old  dothesman  nugbt>^ 
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0  Jove,  that  lookest  thro'  and  down  on  all ! 
Guide  me  into  this  garb  of  wretchedness.— 

He  here  with  some  difficulty  finds  his  way  into 
the  **  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness ;"  then  con- 
tinues slowly^— - 

Sinoe,  dear  Enripides,  such  grace  I'ye  fonnd^ 
Grant  to  these  tatters  all  appnrtinents ; 
The  little  Mysian  cap  bind  on  my  brow. 
For  I  to-day  must  don  the  beggar's  guise^ 
Be  what  I  am,  yet  seem  not  snoh  to  be  ; 
Known  to  the  andience,  while  the  choms  stand 
Like  simple  fools,  till  I,  with  rerbiage  small. 
Do  tickle  them  np. 

'SxifiMXitju  is  a  comic  word,  properly  ^to  feel 
with  the  little  finger  if  a  hen  has  eggs ;'  to  imitate 
this  action  on  a  human  being,  would  of  course  be 
to  insult  grossly.  We  have  somewhere  met  with 
a  slang  expression  of  the  same  force  in  our  own 
language,  but  which  we  never  before  fuDy  under- 
stood, **  To  make  a  hen  of  one  ;**  so  in  place  of 
**  Do  tickle  them  up,"  we  may  translate,  keeping 
up  the  idiom,  *^Do  make  hena  of  them."  The 
word  is  of  rare  occurrence,  hut  is  met  with  in 
Diogenes  Laertius'  life  of  Zeno;  where  two  gentle- 
men, reclining  at  table,  the  great  toe  of  the  upper- 
most performa  this  operation  to  his  neighbour  im- 
mediately below. 

Justown  is  at  last  fully  equipped  in  plight  most 
miserable  :  a  little  bonnet,  a  beggar  s  staff,  a  burnt 
wicker  basket  for  a  lantern,  hinting  that  in  this 
Clito  had  gathered  her  pot-herbs, — a  small  mea- 
sure broken  at  the  brim,  implying  that  with' this, 
she  gave  scrimp  quantity  of  the  peas  and  beans 
she  sold  :  and  a  little  pot  stopped  up  with  spoi^ge 
in  consequence  of  holes,  which,  in  all  probability, 
he  would  put  on  his  head  by  way  of  helmet. 

He  finally  disgusts  Euripides  by  requesting  a 
little  scandix,  a  sort  of  wild  chervil  which  the  old 
herb- wife  was  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  imposing 
upon  her  customers  for  the  genuine  vegetable;  but 
the  door  is  slammed  in  his  face,  Euripides  gran- 
diloquently commanding. 

Too  gross  this  impudence,  fast  bar  the  portal  of  my  halls. 

This  chervil  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being  in 
great  repute  for  restoring  and  re-invigorating  an 
enervated  constitution,  having  considerable  efficacy 
in  whetting  the  passions  which  age  or  indulgence 
had  hlanted  ;  hence,  by  way  of  joke  on  the  old 
Achamians,  he  wishes  to  propitiate  them  with 
something  soothing  and  gratifying. 

After  a  very  spirited  exhortation  to  hb  soul  in 
this  alarming  crisis,  and  a  few  words  of  remark 
from  the  Chorus,  Justown,  assuming  the  person 
of  the  author,  commences  a  defence  of  his  opinions; 
and  as  he  mentions  his  having  imbibed  Euripides^ 
his  first  two  lines  are  a  parody  from  the  Telephus. 

Begrudge  me  not,  if  I  have  dared,  Athenian  Cliiefii, 
A  beggar,  'mongst  the  noble  of  the  land  to  speak. 
Begrudge  me  not,  good  andience,  should  I  dare, 
Tho'  garb*d  as  beggar,  speak  about  the  State. 

For  Comedy  knows  right  from  wrong  well 
enough,  and  Cleon  cannot  accuse  me  of  traducing 
the  city  before  strangers ;  for  at  this  si^ason, 
namely,  the  Choan  fete  or  feast  of  cups,  held  about 
the  shortest  day,  theatrical  representations  were 
exhibited  in  the  Lenean  Temple  and  enclosures,  a 


little  to  the  south  of  the  usual  theatre,  and  to 
them  citizens  only  were  admitted.  So  I  shall 
speak  my  sentiments,  disagreeable  though  they  be, 
yet  just. 

Now,  by  ourselves  we  are^ — grain  without  hnsk ; 
For  settlers  I  call  the  husks  of  citizens. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain,  that  it  is  not  from 
love  to  the  Lacedemonians  that  he  takes  up  the 
cudgels,  because  his  vines  were  cut  to  pieces  like 
those  of  other  people,  and  he  would  wish  them 
nothing  worse  than  such  another  earthquake  as 
shook  down  Neptune's  temple  on  the  Tenarian 
promontory,  Cape  Matapan,  when  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  Spartan  youth  perished  in  its  ruins, 
when  twenty  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and  only 
five  houses  left  unscathed  in  the  land.  Yet,  for  iJl 
that,  we  must  not  blame  the  Lacedemonians: 
they  only  aided  their  allies,  the  Megareans,  whom 
the  blackguard  portion  of  the  Athenian  populace 
annoyed  and  plundered,  with  charges  and  vexatious 
informations  ;  declaring  the  merchandise  they 
brought  into  Athens  to  be  contraband,  and  selling 
it  for  behoof  of  the  commonwealth. 

Megaris,  a  smaU  territory  of  rocky  soil,  situate 
on  the  Saronic  gul^  midway  between  Athens 
and  Corinth,  when  oppressed  by  its  neighbour  on 
the  east,  naturally  turned  to  the  west  for  succour ; 
and  the  Corinthians  being  confederates  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  these  took  part  with  it  against 
Athens.  Moreover,  some  gay  young  fellows  of  the 
Attic  capital,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  from  a  cottabus 
house  galloped  to  Megara,  some  thirty  good  miles 
or  more,  one  fine  night,  and  abducted  the  famous 
courtesan,  Simethe,  from  that  place ;  in  all  like- 
lihood under  the  leading  of  Alcibiades,  her  ad- 
mirer, at  that  time  a  wUd,  young,  wealthy  man 
about  town.  Apropos  of  cottabus  houses,  these 
corresponded  to  the  billiard-rooms  or  estaminets  of 
Paris  in  our  own  day ;  for  there  is  a  large  analogy 
between  Athens  then,  and  Paris  now,  only  the 
latter  is  a  city  of  less  cbrunkenness  than  the  former. 
The  game  of  cottabus  was  variously  played ;  the 
most  simple  mode  was  as  follows :  One  of  the  com- 
pany threw  out  of  a  goblet  a  certain  quantity  of 
wine  into  a  metal  basin,  at  a  fixed  distance,  endea- 
vouring to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  spill  any 
of  the  liquid  in  transit,  but  plump  it  in  fully, 
causing  a  noise,  from  its  fall  in  the  metallic  basin, 
somewhat  resembling  the  sound  of  ^'  cottabus^'' 
said  quickly,  whence  the  name  seems  to  be  derived ; 
and  whilst  attempting  this  feat  of  dexterity,  the 
performer  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistress, 
either  audibly  or  intemaUy,  and  according  to  his 
success  in  his  efforts,  drew  the  conclusion  of  his 
fair  one's  attachment  and  fidelity.  Another  more 
complex  and  genteeler  mode:  Two  basins  were 
suspended  to  a  cross-beam,  like  a  pair  of  scales ; 
beneath  each  basin  stood  another  one  full  of  water, 
with  a  little  statue,  standing  or  swimming,  head 
uppermost,  therein,  a  few  inches  distant  from  the 
basin  above.  The  trial  of  skill  consisted  in  who 
was  able  to  throw  a  cupful  of  wine  into  one  of  the 
basins  hanging  scale- ways,  so  as  to  bring  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  little  statue  beneath,  and  cap- 
size or  sink  him  without  spilling  any  of  the  water. 
Once  more;  a  number  of  small  empty  saucers 
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floating  in  a  tub  of  water ;  who  to  sink  tlie  greatest 
number  hy  throwing  cupfals  of  wine,  in  the  same 
way, — something  like  onr  Hallowe'en  amusements 
in  Scotland, — a  trifling  sport,  "very  difi^erent  from 
billiards  and  our  scientific  games ;  but  the  Greeks 
were  mere  children  in  their  play.  Billiard-rooms 
hare  now-^-days  usurped  the  place  of  oottabus- 
rooms,  however.  We  have  seen  them  even  in  some 
of  the  smaller  Cydades^  though  by  no  means  well 
levelled,  and  their  cues  are  untipped  with  leather. 
To  return  to  the  story  of  Jnstown :  The  Mega- 
reani^  pufi^ed  up  with  ire,  like  the  outer  rind  of  a 
bulb  of  garlic,— one  of  the  few  vegetables  their 
barren  soil  produced  abundantly, — ^in  revenge  stole 
away  a  couple  of  young  ladies  from  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  Aspasia,  the  Milesian,  daughter  of 
Axiochus,  formerly  mentioned  as  the  ehere  amU  of 
Pericles ; 

And  thus,  three  stmmpets  Greece  embroUM  in  arms. 
Aspasia,  a  woman  of  masculine  understanding, 
disdaining  the  trammels  of  her  sex,  settled  early 
in  life  at  Athens,  from  Miletus,  the  capital  of 
Ionia.  Versed  in  rhetoric,  styled  ^  Mistress  of  Elo- 
quence,"— with  some  poetic  power, — she  was  one 
of  those  initiated  into  the  voluptuous  philosophy  of 
Thargelia,  the  beautiful  and  brave  daaghter  of 
Agesagorasy  who,  as  Photius  asserts^  came  to  be 
queen  of  Thessaly  for  thirty  years ;  commanding 
her  own  armies ;  and  who,  according  to  Athensus, 
had  fourteen  husbands.  As  she  was  no  less  wise 
than  fair,— gaining  by  her  meretricious  arts  an 
empire  over  all  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  Asia 
Minor, — ^this  Thargelia  was  the  founder  of  that 
bold  class  of  dames  who  threw  aside  the  natural 
modesty  of  their  sex,  spread  over  Ionia  and  Media 
a  dissoluteness  which  knew  no  check  or  restraint, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  corruptions  of  Pagan  su- 
perstition, worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  an  earthly 
Venus.  Of  the  exact  era  of  Thargelia's  reign  we 
are  not  certain,  as  these  ancients,  in  their  biogra- 
phical notices,  out  of  a  sort  of  politeness  peculiarly 
heathen,  never  give  the  date  of  the  birth  or  death  of 
their  subjects.  These  doctrines  came  at  last  to  be  en- 
grafted into  the  secret  mystic  rites  of  the  Athenian 
women.  Aspasia  having  gained  the  affections  and 
aid  of  Pericles,  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  Socrates, 
and  entangled  into  her  snares  all  the  richest  men 
of  Athens,  a  gay  society  was  formed  under  her  con- 
duct and  principles.  Re-unions  wera  held  in  her 
house,  where  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of 
Athens,  and  even  honourable  ladies,  did  not  disdain 
to  meet.  Political  subjects  were  discussed  amid 
their  ingenious  badinage  and  luxurious  revels ;  and 
£rom  her  nightly  drawing-room  coterie  a  tone  was 
given  to  Athenian  policy,  which  swayed  many  of 
their  most  serious  deliberations ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,  however  strange  and  repugnant  to  our 
feelings,  that  the  coigecture  of  Aristophanes  comes 
very  near  the  truth :  modem  history  afibrds  pa- 
rallels. 

The  ire  of  the  Olympian  PericUes,  as  he  calls 
him, — ^**  far-famed,"  by  way  of  joke  for  Pericles, 
—-burst  out  furiously  at  this  ravishment  com- 
mitted on  the  domestic  establishment  of  Aspasia  : 
he  thundered,  lightened,  stirred  up  Greece,  and 
made  a  code  of  laws,  written  like  scolia,  prohibit- 


ing the  Megareans  from  country  and  market,  and 
land  and  sea.    All  this  Olympian,  and  lighteoisg 
and  thundering,  is  intended  to  recall  to  them  the 
story  of  the  terroV  of  the  Athenian  host,  who  wen 
nearly  deterred  from  setting  out  on  an  expedition 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  flaah  of  lightmng,  till  Pe- 
ricles set  their  minds  at  ease,  by  striking  two  flinta, 
and  producuig  sparks,  whidi  he  told  them  was  ex- 
actly lightning ;  and  thii^  no  doubt,  would  be  re- 
membered against  him  as  a  daring  act  of  impietj. 
The  decree  of  Periclee  is  styled  acolia-like,  be- 
cause it  ran  somewhat  in  the  strain  of  a  scolioii, 
or  convivial  banquet-song ;  for  inch  were  aeolia; 
BO  called,  in  all  probability,  from  4koXio(,  crooked, 
because  the  measure  waa  irregular.    The  most  o^ 
lebrated  of  these,  the  sort  of  national  air  of  Atben^ 
—the  ^  Rule  Britannia,"  or  <*  Soots  wha  baa  in 
Wallace  bled,"  of  that  country  and  period,— mi 
the  famous  song  of  Harmodiua  and  Aristogeiton,  of 
which  one  CalliistTatuB  is  reputed  author,  bcgimuag, 

In  myrtle  wreath  my  blade  111  Bheatbe. 

This  was  always  the  first  song  after  the  doth  was 
removed.  The  scolion  at  present  in  question  is  bj 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes ;  something  like  the  Mov- 
ing:— 

Wonld  that  thou,  0  blind  god  Flatus, 
Ne'er  on  earth,  and  ne*er  on  sea, 
Ne'er  In  this  wide  world  might'st  roam; 
Tartarus  is  the  plaee  for  thee, 
Aehtron  shonld  be  thy  home ; 

For  money,  money  still  the  root  is 

Of  all  the  iUs  on  man  that  come. 

The  term,  scoliaplike,  would  also  imply  that  the 
decree  must  have  emanated  from  the  general  in  his 
cups,  as  thb  Timocreon  was  rather  a  tippling  cha- 
racter.   Witness  his  epitaph  by  Simonides— 

After  mnch  gnziling,  tippling,  lying,  slaadeitag, 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes  here  rests  ftom  vanderiiig. 

Cut  off  ftx)m  Athenian  supplies^  their  own  rocky, 
steril  stripe  of  territory  could  do  little  to  8npp(»t 
the  Megareans.  Salt  and  garlic  being  their  ddef 
productions,  they,  of  course,  applied  to  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Corinthians,  and  through  them  their 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  Laoedsmoniana ;  aod 
who  can  blame  them  for  aiding  their  allies  when 
oppressed?  The  repeal  of  thia  strumpet  act  not 
being  accomplished  by  negociation,  reconne  ie  had 
to  arms.  Some  one  will  say,  Lacedcmon  had  oo 
business  to  interfere ;  what  had  she  to  do  with  it! 
But  just  let  me  ask  you;  suppose  a  Spartao 
cruiser  had  whipped  off  even  a  whelp  from  one  of 
your  smallest  tributary  ialanda,  Seriphua^  for  ex- 
ample^ would  you  have  sat  quietly  under  the  in- 
sult ?  Not  you.  What  a  hullabaloo  yon  would 
have  kicked  up :  three  hundred  menof  warwoold 
have  been  commissioned  immediately. 

The  n  follows  a  description  of  the  bustle  of  a 
sea-^port  town  on  an  alarm  of  war,  which  no  wonfa 
in  our  tongue  could  oonvey  in  a  manner  sofficieatly 
graphic.  One  who  has  seen  Portsmouth,  or  Foie 
Street,  Devonport,  taking  a  peep  into  the  dock- 
yard,-—and  that  not  "  in  this  weak,  piping  time  of 
peacet,*' — ^alone  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
description  of  the  Pirapus.  Admirals  and  captaim 
strutiting  importantly  up  and  down ;  aoldiwj 
maryhing,  and  dock-yard  maUea  running  to  and 
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fro ;  yictnaUing  and  pay-offices  thronged ;  wine- 

skins^  mess-kidsy  ptmclieoiiSy  strings  of  garlic,  lots 

of  oliyesy  nets  of  onions,  dried  fish,  fiddlers,  sailors, 

doxies,  black-eyes  and  bloody  noses  at  every  turn. 

Then,  in  the  dock-yard,  Uie  gilding  of  Pallas 

figure-heads,  hammering  at  pegs,  planing  of  oars, 

fastening  of  thongs,  piping  of  boatswains,  shipping 

of  capetan-bar%  singing  and  yo-ho-ing  of  seamen 

and  landsmen ;  with  many  other  minute  features 

of  sound  and  bustle  in  the  scene,  are  noticed.    The 

long  oration  is  wound  up  by  a  quotation  £rom  the 

Telephus  :— 

I  know  you'd  hare  done  this ;  and  if  ye  think 
That  Telephus  had  not,  ye  are  a  senseless  crew. 

By  Telephus,  he  here  means  the  Lacedsmoniancf, 
whose  cause  he  is  pleading  in  that  character. 

The  defence  of  Justown  diyides  the  Chorus  into 
two  parties ;  one  still  remaining  deaf  to  his  argu- 
ments^ the  other  takes  his  part.  The  belligerents 
are  inclined  to  summary  vengeance,  while  their 
more  peace-loving  eomrades  summon  up  their 
strength  to  defend  him  *  and  the  leader  of  the  one 
party  wrestles  with  his  adversary  of  the  other, 
who  calls  loudly  for  the  assistanoe  of  GrenenJ  La- 
machu%  as  he  is  held  in  the  grips. 

Upon  this  Lamachus  appears,  all  clad  in  ar- 
mour, with  a  helmet  imitating  the  Gorgon's  head, 
and  addresses  the  parties  in  a  tone  of  burlesque 
grandiloquence.  The  parties  plead  their  cause; 
and  an  amusing  scene  occurs  with  Justown.  He 
feigns  terror  extreme  at  the  headpiece  of  Lamachus, 
and  requests  him  to  lay  it  aside ;  to  remove  the  bug^ 
bear, — Mej^bMi^  the  Mormo, — ib»  fandful  nursery 
goblin  of  Athenian  dames,  by  terror  of  which  chil- 
dren were  stUled  into  quietness.  The  goigon- 
crested  helmet  is  set  on  the  ground ;  but,  stfll  pre- 
senting a  fearful  appearance,  he  requests  that  it 
may  be  tamed  over  on  its  side  or  back,  and  then 
begs  for  one  of  the  plumes,  which  proves  to  be  in 
requintion  for  the  purpose  of  tickling  his  throat  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  lids  squeamishness  in  an  effectual 
manner.  Some  cots  are  made  at  the  pompous  and 
braggart  appearance  of  the  commander,  likening 
him  from  his  phnnes  to  some  imaginary  bird  which 
he  calls  a  M/MroXaxu^C,  (empty  boaster)  which 
we  may  trandate  a  mock-bird  ;  it  is  a  play  upon 
the  name  of  some  unknown  feathered  biped,  and 
perhaps  of  much  the  same  effect  as  if  we  punned 
upon  the  '^  Bustard,"  calling  it  a  **  Boaster  or 
Blusterer."  His  sudden  elevation  in  the  service, 
without  having  shown  himself  worthy  of  it  by 
courage  and  zeal,  is  brought  under  review,  as  well 
as  his  ambitious  and  mercenary  spirit ;  all  which, 
though  it  might  have  application  to  many  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  still,  as  before  mentioned,  we 
deem  misapplied  to  Lamachus,'  who  though  of  no 
great  ability  was  not  vicious.  The  general  mo- 
destly excuses  himself  by  saying  he  was  elected  to 
his  post  by  show  of  hands. — Justown  asserts  his 
electors  to  have  been  a  parcel  of  gowks,  and  breaks 
out  into  a  tirade  against  those  youngsters,  who 
got  snug  billets  and  wasted  time  and  public  money 
on  embassies,  while  honest  old  fellows  with  hoary 
hair  like  his  Achamian  friends  around  him,  had 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  toil  and  battle. 

Your  Tisamene-Fhienippnses,  persons  of  worth* 


less  character  recognised  by  the  audience,  your 
Rascalo-Hipparchideses,  and  others,  associates  with 
Chares,  had  profit  and  amusement  in  journeys  to 
Tliraoe — ^your  Gereto-Theodoruses  and  Diomeian- 
Braggadocios  amongst  the  Chaonians,  and  others 
in  Camarina,  Grela,  and  Catagela,  which  last  is  a 
word  signifying  ridicule,  and  is  assumed  as  the 
name  of  a  town,  by  way  of  joke  on  Crela  in  Sicily, 
hinting  also  that  the  Sicilians  made  light  of  them, 
their  embassies  and  generals;  a  boding  which  some 
years  later  was  fe»rfally  realized  :  under  each  of 
the  above  mentioned  names  some  particular  vice 
is  lashed.  Others  with  Chares, — ^there  is  a  difficulty 
as  to  Chares,  who  wss  he?  Certainly  not  the 
faithless  plunderer  of  that  name  who  led  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  various  wars  about  the  middle  of 
the  SQoceeding  oentury,  and  whose  character  was 
such  that  ^  the  promises  of  Chares''  became  a  pro- 
verb at  Athens  when  fulfilment  was  never  expected. 
The  sooliast  committing  an  anachronism  con- 
founds the  two.  It  is  possibly  a  mistake  for  Paches, 
who  was  sent  two  years  previously  to  murder  the 
Mytileneans,  and  with  whom  the  scoliast  also 
confounds  him :  or  Laches  a  commander,  who  be- 
came rich  by  abstracting  from  the  public  purse, 
and  lived  at  that  period :  or  ^a^  Xa^-firi  may  have 
beensaidin  joke  when  sra^p^a^.axrov;  was  expected, 
other  fallows  of  bad  stamp — ^forgers.  There  was 
also  a  river  of  this  name  in  Peloponnesus^  to 
which  it  may  contain  an  aUusion. 

The  Chaonians  were  a  people  of  Epirus :  but 
Aristophanes  always  alludes  by  this  word  to  a  vice 
of  the  most  unnatural  sort^  deriving  it  firom  the 
verb  X"**^*  ^  S*P^9  though  without  attaching  any 
odium  to  tile  natives  of  ^t  country. 

Henext^  in  a  comic  way,  addresses  the  old 
Achamians,  calling  them  by  names  indicative  of 
their  trade ;  thus  **  Marilades"  becomes,  translated, 
«  Son  of  a  Cinder,"— "DracyUus,"  "Mr.  Fbebrand," 
^Eupborides,"  "StrongPorter,"— •^Prinides,"  **De- 
scendant  of  the  hokn-oak."  "  Have  any  of  you  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  sent  on  any  of  these  well  paid 
miarions?''  At  which  the  old  gentlemen  all  wag 
their  noddles  implying  a  negative.  "I  knew  it— but 
Lamachus  and  the  son  of  Coesyra,  that  is,  Megacles;, 
have."  This  last  was  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  a  rich 
and  illustrious  Athenian,  by  his  lady  Coesyra,  who 
was  leader  of  the  fualiions,  and  so  famous  for  her 
luxury  and  extravagance  that  her  name  passed  into 
Attic  glossology,  Koi6\)^owf6at,  meaning  "to  live 
luxuriously,"  or  "  after  the  manner  of  Coesyra." 

Yet  it  was  but  lately  that  these  two  persons, 
Lamachus  and  Megacles^  were  cut  by  their  ac- 
quaintances, and  aU  cried,  "  Grare  de  Teau"  when 
they  appeared  in  the  street^  because  they  were 
behind  in  their  club  subscription.  These  Eranoi, 
or  dubs,  were  established  at  Athens  for  charitable 
as  well  as  convivial  purposes ;  the  members  dined 
together  once  a  month,  either  as  a  pic-nic  party, 
to  which  each  brought  his  own  dish,  or  a  sum  of 
money  was  contributed  to  one  who  catered  for  aU ; 
any  member  failing  to  pay,  his  share  was  made  up 
by  the  president  for  the  night,  and  it  was  reckoned 
extremely  dishonourable  to  be  a  defaulter.  La- 
machus now  makes  his  exit,  exclaiming  on  the 
Insolence  of  democracy,  and  still   vowing   war 
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to  the  knife  on  the  Peloponnesians,  while  Justown, 
copying  his  style,  offers  free  trade  to  them  and 
their  aUies,  with  one  proviso^  that  they  traffic  not 
with  that  general. 

The  actors  here  leave  the  stage  to  the  Choms^ 
who  hegin  to  be  convinced  that  Justown  has  the 
best  of  the  axgament,  and  coming  forward,  the 
Coryph89ns  speaks  the  parabasis  or  epilogue,  to  the 
andience,  in  the  character  of  the  author  himself. 
Let  us  strip  to  our  work  and  attack  the  anapsBsts. 
The  anapa»tic  measure,  two  short  syllables  and  a 
long,  prevailed  in  satirical  poems,  in  mockery,  sar- 
casm, and  jest,  derived  fromawoMW/ai,  to  strike  back, 
or  rebound ;  so  the  simile  of  stripping  like  an 
athlete  for  the  arena  is  in  good  keeping. 

Aristophanes,  in  the  parabasis,  again  defends 
himself  against  the  accusations  of  Cleon,  maintain- 
ing that  his  object  in  ^  The  Babylonian^'  was  only 
to  prevent  his  fellow-citizens  from  being  cajoled 
by  the  flattery  of  foreign  ambassadors :  which  they 
too  readily  were ;  for  no  sooner  did  any  legate 
speaking  in  the  assembly,  call  them  a  violet- 
crowned  nation,  or  rich  and  shining  (sleek  and 
oily)  Athens,  iMwting  round  them  tiie  honour  of 
the  anchovy,  than  they  bounded  on  their  seats  in 
an  electric  fit  of  joy :  but  his  wise  counsels  and 
lessons  on  democratic  government  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  foreigners  who  had  heard  them,  that 
they  now  brought  tribute  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
see  their  famous  poet  who  had  hazarded  his  life  to 
teach  them  what  was  just  and  right ;  and  mention 
that  even  the  great  Eling  of  Persia  had  said,  in 
presence  of  the  Spartan  embassy,  that  the  people 
who  followed  the  advice  of  Aristophanes  would  be 
most  prosperous  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
self-compliment  is  only  brought  in  by  way  of  joke, 
to  account  for  the  great  desire  manifested  by  the 
Lacedemonians  to  get  possession  of  ifig^na,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  that  they  might  deprive  them 
of  the  poet,  or  plunder  the  poet.  We  have  some 
suspicion  tiiat  the  father  of  Aristophanes  was  a 
denizen  of  this  island,  as  from  this  passage  the 
comedian  certainly  seems  to  have  had  property 
there ;  and  as  the  principal  personage  in  the  drama 
is  called  Diceeopolis  or  Justown,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied by  Pindar  to  .^ina, 

**  That  fair  island,  seat  of  righteousness.'* 

So  Cleon  may  weave  his  tissue  of  calumnies 
against  him,  but 

"^  With  truth  at  his  aide, 
And  honour  his  guide," 

he  now  bids  defiance  to  such  a  ld,che  and  lewd  pol- 
troon. 

A  portion  of  the  Chorus  next  separate  from  the 
main  body,  and  sing  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  fiery 
Achamian  muse,  which,  though  somewhat  bur- 
lesqued, is  still  a  very  spirited  piece  of  poetry  roll- 
ing down  upon  us  with  all  the  vigour  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a  wild  dithyrambio— the  commencement 
somewhat  akin  to  Shakspere's  Henzy  Y. 

^  O  for  a  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention." 

Come,  muse  of  Achamffi, 
Bold,  nervous,  and  fiery. 


Come  on  the  strength  of 

The  flame,  I  desire  ye  ; 
Come  as  the  fire-stieaks  when  hohn-otk  is  bluiBg, 
Come  as  the  sparks  which  the  beliowB  ue  rairiiij, 

While  sardines  are  fryhig, 

Cooks  basting  and  plying. 
Tasty  Thasian  sauce  round  tiie  Bavoury  fish, 
And  kneading  the  cake  that  shall  relish  oar  diah. 
Come,  strike  me  a  chord,  dear-toned,  rustic,  and  itroo;, 
All  potent  to  save  your  good  tribesman  from  wrong. 

The  Chorus  is  again  re-united,  and  the  main 
body  continue  their  accusations  against  the  demo- 
cracy, who  have  forgot  their  doughty  deeds  it 
Marathon,  and  now,  when  perfect  Tithonuses  is 
age,  they  who  were  once  pursuers  become  the 
pursued,  when  the  staff  is  their  supporting  deity, 
and  mumbling,  they  are  little  better  than  dumb 
cracked  pipes. 

And  his  big  manly  vmce 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound. 

They  are  impeached,  dragged  before  the  tribunil, 
jeered,  flouted,  laughed  at,  and  with  the  tear  in 
their  eyes  go  home  to  inform  their  friends  that 
they  have  been  fined  of  the  money  they  had  Isid 
up,  wherewith  to  buy  their  coffins,  by  a  set  of 
small  beardless  orators,  whose  sole  stock  in  trade  is 
clap-trapand  impudence.  The  particular  caseof  the 
banishment  of  Thucydides,  not  the  historiaii,  bat 
the  son  of  Milesius^  and  who  was  head  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Pericles  in  the  state,  is  adduced  as  an 
example  of  age  and  respectability,  borne  down  by 
the  gUb  tongue  of  youthful  low-bred  demsgogoefl, 
such  as  Cephisodemus  and  Euathlus,  the  fonoer 
of  whom  he  leads  us  to  believe  by  ingenious  hints 
to  have  derived  his  parentage  from  no  higher  origin 
than  a  Scythian  bowman,  a  public  polioe  ofieerof 
Athens.  This  fact  gives  considerable  play  to  his 
manifold  wit.  Thucydides  being  enveloped  in 
a  Scythian  wilderness  or  desert  of  Scythia,  the 
audience  might  understand  either  that  country  to 
have  been  his  place  of  banishment,  or  that  he  ms 
guarded,  jostled,  and  insulted  by  these  bowmen  or 
Scythians,  or  talked  down  by  an  orator  whose  sirs 
was  said  to  have  been  of  that  rank  and  dignity. 
The  latter  orator,  from  his  name,  Euathlua^  be 
reckons  to  have  derived  his  parentage  from  a  prixe* 
wrestler ;  these  fought  for  Uie  Clepsydra,  while  he 
had  fought  for  the  state.  The  Clepsydra,  from 
xKMtTUf  vdcj^f  to  conceal  water,  was  a  water  tioM- 
measurer :  it  was  an  article  made  of  brass  or  brou^ 
a  hollow  globe  flattened  at  the  top  with  a  short 
neck,  like  a  little  globular  whisky  bottle ;  there 
were  various  small  round  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it 
like  a  drainer,  through  which  the  water  stealthily 
dropped  :  and  each  orator  had  so  many  clepsydia- 
fulls  allowed  him  for  the  time  of  his  speech,  with 
the  liberty  of  disposing  of  any  superfluoas  qusn- 
tity  to  his  successor. 

The  Chorus  and  the  act  concludes  with  an  adriee 
to  the  Athenian  people,  involving  a  rebuke  on  the 
son  of  Clinias,  the  famous  Alcibiades,  then  ayoath 
of  twenty,  sowing  his  wild  oats  in  the  diaoljit* 
stage  of  his  career. 

Commentators  have  boggled  at  the  two  last  lines 
of  this  Chorus.  E^sXaywr,  UteraUy  **  to  chase,"  ini- 
plies  legally  banishment ;  and  fw/w, « to  fiee,*  lo- 
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plies  legally  proeeiStitioDy  terminating  in  fine-HBO 
that  Aristopbanes  jokes  upon  the  liteial  meaning  of 
the  words.  The  t^fyumiv — to  fine  or  punish,  is  appli- 
cable to  both  penalties.  The  translation  subjoined 
will  bring  out  the  meaning — 

But  since  in  rain  we  try  to  gain  the  respite  dae  to  age. 
Let  this  decree  immediately  yonr  legal  Uioo^ts  engage; 


That  pleaders  each  shoold  make  their  speech  against 

their  like  in  years. 
The  old  oppose  the  old  as  foes,  the  toothless  barristers  ; 
While  'gainst  the  yonng  with  babbling  tongue  the 

dissolute  may  prate, 
The  lewd  and  wild  like  Clinias'  ohild^^-and  henceforth 

in  our  state 
Should  jone  be  sent  to  banishment,  or  prosecuted  be 
That  oldfor  old  and  yoongfor  youngshouldfix  the  penalty. 
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LETTER  II. — TO  CARL  FROHLIira. 

AmUende. 
I  AM  not  about  to  write  for  you  a  description  of 
this  country  of  lakes  and  mountains  in  which  I  am 
wandering,  I  never  like  to  employ  the  pen  in  the 
place  of  the  pencil  and  the  palette.  Eren  the 
great  poet  who  has  hallowed  this  region  by  the 
serene  light  of  his  genius,  has  scarcely  ever  at- 
tempted to  describe  its  outward  features.  No: 
but  he  has  imbibed  the  very  soul  of  the  scene  spread 
before  him.  The  thoughts  from  which  emanated 
these  glorious  forms  of  blue  and  violet,  rosy  and 
purple  mountains^  lakes  of  all  hues,  and  banks  of 
every  green,  lone  moors  where  the  lark  only  breaks 
the  silence,  rocky  mountain-passes  through  which 
centuries  have  flowed  and  left  no  mark, — these 
thoughts  have  had  birth  in  hb  soul,  and  live  in 
his  verse,  or  rather  live  in  the  souls  of  hb  fellow- 
men,  and  are  called  up  into  distinctness  by  the 
hieroglyphics  of  his  poetry. 

I  shall  attempt  no  portraiture  of  thb  country, 
which  a  great  poet,  Uving  for  more  than  half  a 
centxuy  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  walking,  really 
walking,  not  in  dreams,  all  over  its  hills  and  dales, 
has  not  attempted  to  portray.  For  such  a  purpose 
a  good  engraving  b  better  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  written  sketchery. 

I  may  tell  you,  however,  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  most  glorious  weather  during  my  residence 
here, — a  whole  fortnight  of  bright,  blue  days  and 
cloudless  moonlight  nights, — ^no  slight  luxury  for 
a  tourist  in  England !  Surrounded  by  a  mighty 
brotherhood  of  blue  mountains,  and  travelling 
along  the  borders  of  beautiful,  placid  lakes,  I  feel  no 
desire  to  sketch  them.  I  am  contented  with  the 
lofty  thoughts  and  deep  feelings  they  awaken 
within  me. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
(So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it,) 
They,  the  meanwhile,  are  blendbg  with  my  thoughts ; 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy. 

The  general  character  of  the  views  among  the 
lakes  b  that  of  chaste,  not  luxurious,  beauty.  The 
fine  chestnut  trees  overshadowing  the  vills^  inn, 
— ^the  old  quarry  among  the  hills, — the  lonely 
homesteads  in  the  vales, — the  quiet  recesses  beside 
the  upland  tarns,  where  a  solitary  bird  sailing 
over  the  dark  water  b  a  considerable  interrup- 
tion to  the  solitude, — ^the  nooks  and  glens  and 
dells  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  clothed  with 
purple  heather,  and  looking  like  places  for  solemn 
meetings  of  angels  by  moonlight,  —  the  rocky 
splintered  and  pinnacled  ridges  of  the  hills,  some- 
times all-a-glow  in  the  setting  sun,  and  showing 


like  the  towers  and  spires  of  a  vast  city  illumitt" 
ated,^-ancient  gray  churches  in  green  valleys,  or 
still  older  dark  yew  trees  in  the  midst  of  the  vales, 
— shepherds'  cottages  on  the  hill  sides,  commanding 
views  that  a  king's  palace  might  envy ;  these  are 
a  few  lines  which  your  fancy  may  fill  up.  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  wander  about  these  hilb  and  valleys, 
and  be  happy  for  ever ; — but  a  truce  to  Grerman 
sentimentality,  as  the  English  call  our  Gefuhl. 
During  the  last  four  days,  I  have  vbited  Derwent- 
water,  Windermere,  and  Rydal  Water.  On 
Tuesday,  I  passed  by  Greta  Hall,  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  living  authors, — 
Robert  Southey. 

I  stood  and  gaaed  upon  the  house  so  long  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  elegant  literature  ;  but  as  I  had 
heard  accounts  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the  laureate's 
health,  I  did  not  endeavour  to  gain  an  introduc- 
tion. Here  he  has  spent  a  life  in  writing.  Per- 
haps hb  great  error  has  been  in  the  multifarious 
character  of  hb  authorship.  Writing  only  from 
chance  recoUectiofa,  I  could  make  out  a  long  Ibt 
of  hb  works.  He  wrote  five  or  six  epic  poems  only 
as  light  excursions  from  hb  more  serious  literary 
toils^  and  in  thb  age  of  division  of  labour !  Let  me 
see—''  Joan  of  Arc  ;"  ''Thalaba,"  (a  wild  Arabian 
romance):  ''Madoc;"  ''Roderic;"  ''The  Curse 
of  Kehama,"  (founded  on  the  Hindoo  mythology ;) 
these  are  all  epical  in  their  character.  Beside  tiiese 
poetical  works,  he  wrote  several  considerable  pieces 
of  verse  in  hb  office  as  poet-laureate,  such  as  the 
"  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  &c.  Then  come 
hb  historical  writings: — "The  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War ;"  "  The  History  of  Brazil ;"  and 
the  "  Book  of  the  Church." 

He  wrote,  too,  the  "  Life  of  Wesley,*  the  "  Lives 
of  Nelson,  and  other  naval  heroes  of  Britain."  He 
was  one  of  the  main  contributors  to  The  Quarter^ 
JReview,  and  wrote  prefaces  and  notes  to  works  be- 
yond my  power  of  recollection.  Who  could  do  all 
thb  well  ?  And  yet  he  did  every  thing  in  excellent 
style.  His  writing  of  English,  it  b  generally  al- 
lowed, has  not  been  equalled  in  thb  age  of  endless 
scribbling.  But  concentration  and  definitiveness  of 
object  seem  to  have  been  wanting.  In  thb  point  of 
view,  he  forms  a  contrast  to  hb  neighbour  Words- 
worth, resident  only  about  fourteen  miles  firom  Greta 
Hall,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  all  the  powers  of 
hb  life  to  the  simple  object  of  gaining  a  high 
place  among  the  standard  poets  of  Engknd ;  and 
he  has  lived  to  see  that  object  accomplished.  How 
much  more  orderly  would  the  world  of  letters  be, 
if  every  man  would  do  hb  proper  work — the  one 
thing  which  he  can  do  best !  In  England,  we  have 
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men  dissipating  their  time  and  talents  by  writing 
norelsy  tngedies^  epics,  histories^  and  biographies; 
not  doing  one  thing  well ;  but  trying  to  supply 
the  place  of  perfection  of  foim  and  mastery  of 
workman^p  by  abundance  of  materials.  Hun- 
dreds of  yolumes  of  sermons  are  every  year  turned 
out  of  the  press,  and  not  a  new  thing  in  them, 
only  a  change  of  phraseology,  as  if  old  volumes  of 
sermons  had  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  put  into  a 
kaleidescope  :  shake  it,  and  behold!  a  new  volume 
arranges  itself  for  the  press.  In  Crermany,  you  go 
on  in  the  same  fashion.  What  ship-loads  of  twad- 
dle you  send' to  Leipeie  fair  I  And  then  your 
catalogues  oome  over  here,  and  the  poor  English 
atudent  sees  advertised  Herr  Widerapruch's  con- 
fused dreamiags  on  sundry  matters,  under  the 
title  of  a  '^  New  System  of  Metaphysioa" — buys 
the  book,  and,  (wondeifnl  to  tell  I)  rMdi  it ;  then 
renounces  Grorman  literature  for  ever!  But  I  am 
not  accusing  Southey  of  this  great  fault  of  pur- 
poseless writing ;  yet  I  would  ask,  where  is  the 
work  upon  which  you  may  put  your  finger  and 
say,  this  will  hand  down  Southey's  genius  to  pofr' 
terityl  Sk  Walter  Scott,  I  verily  believe,  set  a 
bad  example  of  this  literary  over-production. 
Surely  five  or  six  good  novels  are  enough  to  carry 
one  man's  name  down  to  the  end  of  the  worid.  In 
a  little  time,  when  all  the  vanities  of  the  French 
school  shall  be  forgotten,  when  men  become  con- 
tent with  doing  only  a  little  in  the  great  whole  of 
literature,  taking  care  that  that  little  shall  be  sound 
and  good,  ^'e  shall  have  a  more  sincere  and  valuable 
literature,  more  united  to  our  life — a  more  certaii^ 
guide  of  our  active  career.  I  regard  tlie  great  Poet 
^  the  Lakes,  William  Wordsworth,  as  one  of  the 
most  devoted  projects  of  such  a  literature*  A 
beautiful  unity  of  purpose  fpervadea  the  whole  of 
his  writings;  and  he  has  never  swerved  firom  his 
course,  in  obedience  to  the  vague  clamour  of  so- 
called  criticism.  He  is  not  a  Shakspere,  nor  a 
Milton,  nor  a  Goethe,  and  he  never  tried  to  be; 
but  he  is  William  Wordaworth-*a  peculiar,  ori- 
ginal,  and  sublime  poet.  The  oigan  of  his  genius 
has  not  every  tone  of  a  full  orchestra  in  it ;  but  it 
has  its  own  peculiar  tones^  and  they  are  all  true 
and  good,  essential  portions  of  the  music  of  the 
universe.  He  has  never  tried  to  play  any  man's 
music  over  again,  but  has  kept  to  his  own.  And 
all  these  hills  are  full  of  echoes  to  the  raajestie 
f^.^.^JgOitB  of  his  verse.  Nowhere  do  his  lines  sound  so 
I  well  as  in  their  native  regiMi.  You  ean  easily  dia- 
I  cover  in  them  the  mode  of  their  composition ;  not 
I  in  the  silence  of  the  study,  but  chanted  forth  in 
I  concert  with  the  sounds  of  winds,  and  woods,  and 
I  streams.  Sometimes  their  solemn  music  comes  like 
a  majestic  blast  through  one  of  these  rocky  valleys ; 
sometimes  it  dies  awayllketheevening  breeaes  pass- 
ing over  these  lakes.  In  these  days^  when  memoty, 
self-cultivation,  and  oral  delivery,  are  sacrificed  to 
the  habit  of  almost  continual  reading,  it  is  forgot^ 
ten  that  poetry  is,  at  least^  intended  to  be  read 
aloud,  if  not  to  be  sung:  and  well  it  is  that  this 
rule  is  forgotten,  for  the  sake  of  many  minor  poets ; 
their  verses  would  make  but  a  miserable  sound  if 
chanted  in  the  open  air.  By  the  by,  while  I  speak 
of  chanting,  I  remember  that  Coleridge^  the  early 


friend  of  Wordsworth,  attacked  the  dogma,  that 
all  reading  should  be  in  conversational  tonea;  and, 
with  r^ard  to  poetry,  I  am  sure  he  was  right.    I 
heard  some  fine  specimens  of  poetical  recitation  the 
other  evening.    In  this  neighbourhood,  I  had  the 
rare  happiness  of  meeting  a  remarkable  man,  the 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh 
University — as  unlike  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
German  professors  as  you  can  imagine.  Not  dried 
up  with  study,  I  assure  you ;  but  a  fresh,  hale, 
out-of-doors  man;  though  advanced  in  years,  still 
having  all  the  marks  of  manly  beauty  about  him. 
He  is  one  who  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  to  find  moral 
philosophy  in  the  skies,  and  hills,  and  streams; 
and,  for  ^e  love  of  such  phflosophy,  and  its  inse- 
parable twin-sister,  poetry,  he  hastravelled  through 
many  a  summer's  day,  over  the  hills  and  along  the 
valleys  of  Scotland  and  England.     It  waa  a  rare 
privilege  to  walk  beside  this  man  of  genius  along 
the  shore  of  Windermere,  and  listen  to  hia  expres- 
sive chanting  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  of  wiudi 
his  memory  seems  full  to  overflowing.    We  had 
a  long  conversation  on  English  and  German  litera- 
ture.   He  hardly  seemed  fairly  to  appreciate  our 
idol  Goethe;  and  I,  with  all  the  awkwardness  of 
a  man  thinking  in  German  and  speaking  in  £ng* 
lish,  began  to  preach  about  his  universality  of 
genius,  his  aesthetic  purity,  &c.,  but  appaiently 
with  little  efiect.     We  both  agreed  that  the  ELng- 
lish  public  is  not  ripe  to  receive  him. 

Such  an  epic  as  *' Hermann  and  Dorothea'* 
would  never  make  the  noise  here  that  it  did  in 
Fatherland;  and,  as  to  '^  Tasso,"  it  certainly 
would  not  selL  There  is  a  want  in  Goethe  of  the 
strong  popular  effects  to  which  the  English  public 
is  partiaL  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Professor, 
though  cheerful,  spoke  rather  hopelessly  of  the 
rising  English  literature,  and  especially  of  the 
young  poets. 

Of  Wordsworth  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  vene- 
ration, and,  as  I  thought,  almost  exceeded  tiie 
bounds  of  due  praise.  I  agreed  with  him,  that  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Grerman  public,  that  while  we 
have  translations  of  Byron,  Bulwer,  and  Box,  we 
should  remain  so  ignorant  of  Wordsworth.  He 
gave  me  some  amusing  accounts  of  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  the  poet^s  early  productions,  by  a 
conceited  littie  coterie  belonging  to  The  Edimhmr^ 
Review.  After  Cowper,  that  genuine  EngUsh  poet, 
a  school  sprung  up  of  poor  tinsel  Knphuists  in 
poetry,  writers  of  sounding  jaigen,  collectors  of 
epithets,  whose  definition  of  poetry  was,  simplr, 
thatjL^onldJ>ft-sonigtjung,utt«i^^^Jij^ 
that  it  should  pertain  to  a  world  of  hi^irfiowi~ 
Lauras,  Cynthias,  Olivias,  and  other  damsrls^  sH 
moping  and  moonshine,  utterly  out  of  the  real 
world.  To  attempt  to  find  poetry  in  a  little  pea- 
sant giri,  or  in  a  real  old  man,  or  to  write,  for 
poetry,  collocations  of  words,  such  as^  apart  fium 
riiyme  and  metre,  a  man  might  use  in  eomsMm 
conversation,  without  making  you  stare  at  him, 
was  a  heresy  sufficient  to  raise  the  bile  of  this  ge- 
neration of  poetical  critics.  To  suit  tlieir  depiaiv^ 
stomachs,  in  poetry,  Virtue  must  be  **  winged  witk 
airs  celestial ;"  Hope  must  come  out  of  her  dress- 
ing-room,  ^  asuze-robed,  and  yuliifn— fling;* 
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and  lovely  Luoreiia  must  ^  melt  awsy  in  a  silver 
shower  of  crystalline  tears,"  to  make  a  river  in 
which  her  tender  swain  desiree  to  **  swim  to  the 
haven  of  hliss/'  All  this  was  poetry ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  Wordsworth  wrote, 

I  met  a  little  peasant  girl : 
She  was  seven  yean  old,  she  said ; 

Her  hair  was  Uiiok  with  many  a  enrl 
That  clnster'd  ronnd  her  head, 

of  course  that  was  not  poetry,  though  it  might  he 
very  tme  and  natural ;  hut  the  critics  set  about  to 
parody  the  style,  by  such  verses  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  imitation  of  the  Percy  Reliqnes :-~ 

As,  with  my  hat  npon  my  head, 

I  walk'd  into  the  Strand, 
I  there  did  meet  another  man 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

They  pronounced  their  verdict  upon  such  poetry 
in  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  Ossian — **  Many 
men,  many  women,  and  many  children  might 
write  such  poetry.'*    But  the  many  never  make 
their  appearance.    And,  even  at  the  present  day, 
when  a  change  has  oome  over  the  spirit  of  a  great 
part  of  the  public  mind,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  vague  admiration  is  bestowed  upon  Wordsworth, 
there  is  still  a  want  of  good  criticism.     Only  a 
few  months  ago,  in  one  of  the  leading  periodicals, 
Mr.  Landor,  in  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
Porson  and  Southey,  made  an  elaborate  but  lame 
attack  upon  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  and  as  he  i^ 
remarkable  for  repeated  complaints  over  the  Iow| 
state  of  English  criticism,  you  might  expect  tha^ 
be  would  try  to  mend  the  matter.     But  what  doei 
he  do  ?    In  the  first  place,  he  limits  his  quota 
to  the  ^  Lyrical  BaUads,"  poems  which  canno 
give  a  true  idea  of  the  whole  of  Wordsworth's 
genius.    Almost  the  whole  of  his  criticism  is  spent 
in  adducing  a  few  examples  of  defective  grammar, 
expletives,  or  feeble  expressions.    Of  the  thoughts 
of  the  poet  he  says  nothing ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  knows  very  little ;  but  this  he  gives  forth  as  an 
oracle — ^**They  are  not  dramatic — not  exciting** 
He  does  not  inquire  whether  the  meditaHve  class  of 
poetry  is  not,  in  its  time  and  place,  as  good  as  Ho-, 
mer  was  in  his  time  and  place.    He  does  not  in- 
quire whether  the  assertion  of  the  old  realities  of 
humanity,  as  the  domain  of  poetry, — ^the  calling 
away  of  the  muse  from  the  high-flown  and  impos- 
sible to  the  simple,  natural,  and  contented  region, 
— is  good  or  not,  at  least  as  a  counterpart  to  other 
tendencies.    No ;  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the 
yiew  of  nature  given  in  these  poems  is  any  im- 
provement upon  mechanical  philosophy.    No :  he 
decides  that  the  poetry  is  not  Greek,  not  dramatic, 
not  exciting^  and  therefore  not  good.    As  to  the 
Greek  of  which  he  talks  so  learnedly,  I  had  rather 
take  the  judgment  of  the  English  Opium-Eater. 
The  dramatic  character  of  the  poems  we  will  waive 
for  the  present ;  but  let  us  see  the  general  principle 
in  which  he  sums  up  hb  whole  criticism.    Here  it 
is : — ^  The  effect  of  the  higher  poetry  ia  excitement; 
the  effect  of  the  inferior  ia  composure."    There's  a 
canon  of  criticism  for  you !    Would  not  its  vice 
versd  be  just  as  true  ?    Not  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
uncritidd,  and  merely  physical,  word,  '^excite- 
ment,'* used  in  a  canon  of  poetical  criticiam,  the 


man  who  would  put  the  two  qualities  asunder,  as 
he  does  here,  cannot  know  much  of  the  character 
of  poetry.  For  what  is  **  composure"  without  the 
opposite  quality  which  he  denominates  '^  excite- 
ment ? "  what  but  sleep,  death,  nothingness  ? 
And,  again,  what  would  be  his  *'  excitement" 
without  the  opposite  '^  composure?"  what  but 
dissipation  ;  unconnected,  unsystematic,  uncon- 
trolled movement  ?  (not  conceivable.)  And  if  he 
would  say  that  '^  excitement "  is  necessary  to  life 
and  action,  then,  if  he  means  any  thing  self-con- 
sistent by  the  words^  he  must  know  that  compo- 
sure is  as  necessary  to  excitement,  as  this  is 
to  that  to  constitute  life.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion, 
from  his  principle,  that  brandy  belongs  to  the 
^  higher  poetry,"  and  opium  (as  De  Quincey  tells 
us)  must  be  poetry  in  both  styles — starting  in  the 
sky,  and  coming  down  as  much  below,  as  it  soared 
above  the  earth.  But  this  proftssed  canon  of  cri- 
ticism is  just  simple  nonsense ;  and  unless  he  can 
bring  something  a  little  weightier  against  Words- 
worth, he  will  never  sink  his  poetry  into  the 
depths  of  oblivion.  He  might  as  well  teach  us^ 
that  the  character  of  a  superior  sdar  system  is  its 
centrifugal  force  ;  but  that  the  character  of  an 
inferior  one,  is  found  in  its  centripetal  force.  Or 
his  philosophy  may  tell  us,  that  the  sublimity  of 
the  sea  is  in  its  commotions;  but  that  it  sadly 
loses  its  character  in  the  still  deep.  Or  he  may 
array  the  activity  against  the  quietude  of  light ; 
or  the  abiding  root  against  the  unfolding  buds  in 
vegetation.  Or,  in  short,  he  may  set  up  his  one-sided 
statement  against  all  life  and  all  nature ;  for,  of 
course,  the  principle  of  poetry  is  the  principle  of  life 
and  nature,  neither  a  stand-stUl  nor  a  runaway 
principle,  but  an  organic  movement.  The  quality 
of  poetry  which  he  commends  by  the  name  of  "  ex- 
citement," has  certainly  its  place  in  poetry  as  in 
life,  nature,  and  history,  and  may  even  have^  for  a 
time,  an  almost  exclusive  prevalence;  as  in  a  war* 
song  we  should  hardly  point  to  the  oblivion  likely 
to  entomb  all  the  glory  of  battle  a  hundred  years 
hence.  But  we  may  fairly  reverse  the  argument, 
and  say  that  the  prevailing  character  of  composure 
in  the  poetry  criticised  may  surely  be  defended  as 
being  in  due  time  and  place,  in  an  age  torn  and 
divided,  and  filled  with  the  disturbances  of  tem- 
porary things ;  that  it  may  be  allowed,  amid  aU 
kinds  of  aspirants,  disturbers^  complainers^  and 
destroyers,  for  one  mind,  reared  among  the  stead- 
fast mountains,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study, 
love,  and  celebration  of  the  eternal  truths  sym- 
bolized in  them. 

But  enough  of  all  this.  I  will  just  give  you  a 
better  definition  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
poetry  from  the  pen  of  a  poet  :-* 

The  thousand  eouMes  of  our  hamaii  hfb, 
Eaeh  other  erosshig  and  ia  strife  esgaging. 
Who  ooaq^rehends !  who  knows  the  mystery 
Of  natnre  ?— what,  with  all  her  industry 
And  all  her  loye,  she  means  for  man  at  last  f 
The  yastnesB  and  complexity  of  life 
O'ermaster  ns — the  man  of  oleaieet  mind 
Oan  only  from  his  narrow  boondary  sigh 
And  pray  for  guidance  through  the  labvrinth. 
Then  comes  the  Post  and  brings  forth  his  work  ; 
(Sven  as  a  golden  key  to  ope  the  doors 
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Of  life,  the  hnman  soal  uid  natore'B  self,) 
A  few  ohosen  agents  places  on  the  scene 
And  hut  a  few  of  life's  eyents  sets  forth. 
Yet  all  with  meaning,  purpose,  rule  and  end. 
You  mingle  with  the  plot  yonr  thoughts,  and  fill 
The  work  with  your  own  Ufe,  your  yery  self. 
Till  thire  you  see  well-ordered  nature  shine 
And  human  life  illumined  cheerfully  : 
Then,  in  the  yast  commotions  of  the  world, 
Behold  a  thousand  minor  plots  unfolding 
Each  well  and  dearly,  in  its  sphere,  completed. 

oall'd  ber  Poet  rightly  a  creator, 
^And  if  no  single  hand  fblfil  the  task, 
True  Poetry  can  recreate  the  world. 

After  aU  this,  I  am  ready  to  give  y<m  a  little 
of  my  own  criticiBm  upon  Wordsworth's  poetry ; 
and  to'begin  with  faalt-finding,  I  most  admit  that 
it  is  deficient  in  dramatic  variety^  and  that  its 
truths  are  given  too  abB6ract«dfy.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Wordsworth  seldom  goes  ont  of  his 
own  character.  All  the  persons  celebrated  in  his 
writings  are  but  shadows  cast  from  himself,  unless 
I  must  except  '<  Peter  Bell ;"  but  Peter  Bell  has 
hardly  any  individuality  which  distinguishes  him 
from  a  thousand  others  belonging  to  the  large 
class  of  coarse,  uninstructed,  unfeeling  boors.  The 
philosophical  pedlar  in  *^  The  Excursion"  is  only  the 
author  with  a  pack  on  his  shoulders.  ^'The  Vicar 
at  the  Church  among  the  Mountains,"  is  still  the 
poet's  self.  The  splendid  youth  in  the  beautiful 
poem  of  **  Ruth,"  has  hardly  any  distinct  pecu- 
liarity to  mark  him  out  from  the  crowd  of  other 
gay,  bold,  enterprising  but  unprincipled  young 
men.  Then  the  feminine  personages  of  his  poems ; 
Ruth,  Margaret,  Ellen,  the  sailor  s  mother,  Emily 
of  Rylstone,  and  others,  are  all  sweet  women ;  but 
I  know  nothing  distinguishing  to  say  of  them,  save 
that  such  a  celestial  light  of  purity  and  patient 
sufFering  seems  shed  upon  the  face  of  Emily  as 
makes  her  a  sister  to  angels.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Wordsworth  has  not  the  variety  of 
dramatic  genius.  The  other  great  point  in  which 
he  fails  is  closely  allied  to  the  defect  already  stated : 
it  is  the  mode  of  c^ratt  and  philosophical  utter- 
ance  of  truths  which  poetry  should  ratner  bring 
out  as  the  results  of  an  extensive  action  in  the 
sphere  of  human  life.  For  instance,  holy  revela- 
tion and  reason  both  tell  us  that,  while  the  evil- 
doers are  driven  away  ^  like  chaff  before  the  wind," 
the  good  and  patient  shall  ^'  dwell  in  the  earth" 
and  have  ^^  abundance  of  peace  as  long  as  «the 
moon  endureth."  But  what  has  poetry  to  do  with 
this  truth  ?  Not  to  re-state  it  over  and  over  again 
in  its  abttraeH  terms  ;  but  to  set  it  forth,  to  deve* 
lop  it  in  living  action.  Poetry  must  place  before 
us  the  good  and  patient,  put  them  through  their 
necessary  trials  among  the  self-destructive  errors 
of  the  evil-doers,  and  bring  them  out  into  the 
enjoyment  of  ^'  the  peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing." The  main  truths  implied  in  all  poetry  are 
as  common  as  the  answers  in  the  Catechism.  That 
the  human  soul  has  fellowship  with  nature— that 
in  nature  are  found  symbols  of  its  thoughts  and 
affections — that  all  mankind  are  ofi«;  these  truths 
are  implicitly  confessed  by  all.  Bat  poetry  has 
not  to  do  with  abstract  definitions :  these  come  after 
it.  Poetry  must  give  the  filling-up  of  such  out- 
lines, the  life,  the  reality,  the  action  which  they 


signify*  The  abstract  doctrine  of  King  Lear  of  of 
Othello  might  be  given  in  a  very  few  words ;  but 
these  words  would  not  make  the  tragedies. 

The  whole  ^f  the  Odyssey,  in  abstract  doctrine, 
might  be  put  in  a  nut-shell ;  thus : — '^  Rc^gues 
who  take  advantage  of  a  gentleman's  absence  to 
take  liberties  with  his  wife  and  his  property,  are 
liable  to  be  surprised  by  that  genUeman's  return." 
But  this  is  not  the  Odyssey. 

Now,  in  Wordsworth,  the  ijMC  dixit  or  the  ab- 
stract declaration  too  much  prevails  over  the  pure 
development  of  principles.  Avoiding,  at  once, 
extravagant  laudation  and  depreciation,  the  best 
eulogium  upon  the  poet  will  be  to  state  DaJrly  tnftitf 
he  has  done.  In  a  very  dissipated  age,  he  hasbea 
constant  to  a  solemn  idea  of  the  poet's  duty  : — he 
has  not  wasted  his  time  in  criticising  othfir»--4ie  has 
not  filled  a  library-shelf  with  scoresof  vain  attempts 
in  various  departments — he  has  not  prostrated  his 
powers  beneath  any  reigning  cant  of  the  times  ;  but 
he  has  maintained  harmony  between  his  powers  and 
his  performances.  He  has  been  far  more  happy 
than  Coleridge,  who  left  poetry  for  philosophy,  yk 
never  attained  demonstrative  science  ;  bat  always 
(as  Schiller  confesses  of  himself)  played  the  philo- 
sopher when  he  should  have  been  the  poet,  and 
vieevers/L 

It  was  with  no  slight  degree  of  Teneratioa 
that  I  approached  the  dwelling  of  this  tme  poet 
at  Rydal  Mount.  At  some  little  distance  I  per- 
ceived an  aged  man  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
the  garden.  His  figure  was  spare,  and  his  stature 
depressed  by  something  of  a  stooping  attitude :  the 
head  was  drooped  in  meditation.  As  I  came  nearer 
I  could  see  that  the  complexion  was  dark  and 
weather-beaten,  and  the  eyes  appeared  dim  and 
defective.  The  lines  of  the  face  were  hard  and 
distinct ;  but  something  of  a  serene  melancholyy 
telling  of  ^*  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,"  character- 
ized the  whole  countenance.  I  felt  that  this  was 
Wordsworth,  the  genius  who  had  attracted  me 
into  this  lake  district.  I  thought  that  he  gaxed 
towards  me ;  and  what  do  you  guess  I  didt  Why, 
though  provided  with  a  note  of  introduction,  I 
walked  on  right  past  his  house,  as  if  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  to  Ambleside  that  afternoon.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  go  so  far ;  but  passed  the  aftemoon 
in  strolling  about  near  the  water,  and  waited  for 
the  dusk  of  evening  to  accomplish  my  object.  After 
taking  a  little  refreshment  I  found  myself  deter- 
mined upon  success. 

Without  any  further  meditation  I  proceeded 
directly  to  the  house.  My  introductory  note  was 
presented ;  and,  in  a  very  littie  time,  I  found  my- 
self quite  at  home  in  the  poet's  study.  Of  ooune 
I  began  to  tell  how  I  had  enjojred  the  country  and 
the  fine  weather.  I  repressed  all  (xerman  senti- 
ment, and  spoke  soberly  and  reservedly,  meaning 
just  as  much  as  and  no  more  than  I  said.  I  com- 
pared the  lake  scenery  with  the  most  notaUe 
scenery  of  Germany ;  but  used  no  extravagant 
language  either  of  admiration  or  of  the  reverse.  To 
all  this  the  aged  and  venerable  poH  listened  with 
apparent  interest,  and  from  remarks  upon  scencfT 
and  climate  we  came  to  literature.  Here  my  flow 
of  English  was  somewhat  checked  by  a  questkn 
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about  the  young  poets  arisiug  in  Fatherland.  I 
felt  at  once,  as  I  have  often  dofie  before,  that  our 
young  authors,  with  all  theit  fiie  and  energy  and 
fund  of  new  ideas,  have  not  -enongh  of  sobriety, 
distinctness,  or  intelligibility  of  character  to  make 
it  easy  to  talk  about  them  or  to  describe  their 
characters.  How  much  more  easily  could  I  ex- 
plain, in  Germany,  the  characters  of  any  great 
English  poets,  say  Pope,  or  Cowper,  or  Crabbe, 
than  explain  here  the  characteristics  of  our  new 
literature !  This  fault  must  be  amended  among 
us  soon,  and  our  young  Pansophists  and  Uni- 
▼ersalists  must  learn  to  be  content  with  being 
tameihinff  particular,  I  never  fed  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  vague  character  of  a  great  portion 
of  our  literature  as  when  I  am  asked  in  this  coun- 
tiy  about  the  charaoterbtics  of  various  authors.  I 
am  even  better  prepared  with  answers  to  questions 
about  our  old  namby-pamby  literature.  I  can  say 
something  definite  about  such  writers  as  Gleim, 
Holty,  Kleist,  Klopstock,  Voss,  and  even  old  Bod- 
mer,  with  his  drone  of  an  epic,  ^'The  Noeechide ;"  but 
what  can  I  say  when  asked  about  such  geniuses  as 


and 


and 


?    I  am  driven  into  the 


regions  of  religion,  or  politics,  or  philosophy,  to 
find  characteristics  of  their  writings.  I  felt  that  a 
great  part  of  our  literature  was  not  worth  talk- 


ing of  to  a  man  like  Wordsworth ;  though  I  also  I  poet. 


am  sure  that  we  have  writers  who  are  the  glory  of 
our  land.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  hour  of  twi- 
light which  I  spent  in  the  society  of  the  poet.  He 
spoke  freely  upon  many  interesting  topics — ^his 
contemporaries,  and  the  character  of  the  times.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  English  writers,  he  had  a  peculiar 
standard.  Though  he  spoke  with  warm  admira- 
tion of  the  vigour  and  fertility  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  genius,  I  thought  I  could  discover  in  his 
remarks  an  undertone  of  dissent  from  the  univer- 
sal applause  which  has  anticipated  the  judgment 
of  posterity,  and  placed  him  at  the  side  of  Shak- 
spere.  It  might  be  my  mistake  ;  but  I  imagined 
that  he  did  not  seem  so  conversant  with  the  novels 
and  romances  of  the  northern  magician  as  even  I, 
a  Grerman,  might  be.  Of  Southey  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  affectionate  regret  for  the  premature  decay 
of  his  faculties.  We  had  some  conversation  also 
about  Coleridge,  his  early  friend,  of  whom  he  spoke 
as  a  man  of  wonderful  imagination  and  luxurious 
eloquence  ;  but  in  early  life  bewildered  in  hb  pur- 
suits, and  turning  aside  from  the  due  cultivation  of 
his  birth-right,  poetry,  to  politics,  criticism,  reli- 
gious controversy,  and  metaphysics,  without  at* 
tainlng  in  any  of  these  departments  Uie  perfection 
and  mastery  which  he  might  have  reached  as  a 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  ^  A  DRESSMAKBb's  DIABY." 


Feb,  1.— She  is  a  good  creature  that  old  aunt  of 
mine,  at  least  so  mamma  used  to  say ;  and  then 
papa  added,  ^'  Yes,  there  are  few  so  good,  with  all 
her  faults ;"  and  then  I  thought,  ^  God  help  this 
poor  world  if  there  are  few  people  so  good  as  my 
chattering  meddling  advice-giving  old  aunt.*  But 
now,  when  she's  all  t  have  left,  and  when  I  have 
just  quitted  this  little  a//,  I  begin  to  wonder  at  the 
valuable  qualities  I  can  see  or  imagine  in  her. 
She  means  well.  I  never  knew  before  how  much 
was  contained  in  this  *^  faint  praise,"  wherewith, 
it  seems  to  me,  people  ^^damn"  those  against 
whom  they  can  allege  no  glaring  fault.  But  how 
many  good  qualities  must  one  have  in  order  to 
mean  well !  A  selfish  person  never  wishes  to  be 
of  nse— he  can*t  mean  welL  Then  a  person  must  be 
able  to'  forgive  offence,  to  overlook  deficiencies, 
and  to  feel  interest  in,  without  pretending  to /tk2^e 
the  faults  or  vices  of,  those  whom  he  is  inclined  to 
help :  to  do  all  this  one  must  have  great  liberality, 
goodness  of  heart,  and  self-control.  Really,  my 
dear  aunt,  I  have  done  you  the  injustice  which  I 
myself  so  often  resent  and  condemn ;  because  your 
virtues  were  not  of  the  showy  kind,  I  have  not 
seen  them  at  first  glance,  and  have  not  troubled 
m3r8elf  to  seek  farther.  So,  to  make  amends,  I 
will  keep  a  journal  as  you  wish  me.  I  can't  see 
how  it  can  do  any  good.  How  can  I  possibly  get  so 
much  wisdom  out  of  what  I  have  written  myself? 
She  said,  I  should  ^  be  astonished  to  see,  when  I 
read  it  over,**  and  then  came  some  of  her  unfinished 
•entenoes.    I  don't  see  what  I  shall  be  astonished 


at,  unless  at  the  nonsense  I  write,  and  aunty  need 
not  think  I  am  always  going  to  try  to  write  sense. 
Feb.  2. — It  is  gloomy.  I  can't  help  writing  it, 
however  ridiculous  the  complaint  may  appear. 
I  know  very  well  I  have  no  just  reason  to  be  sad 
because  I  have  altered  my  place  of  abode.  And 
I  have  reason  to  expect  a  fair  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  here,  and  not  more  disagreeables  than 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  But  it  is  the 
first  night.  I  never  knew  before  that  chairs 
and  tables  were  friends ;  I  miscalculated  when  I 
thought  I  could  quit  my  aunt  so  easily.  It  is  true 
I  never  wanted  her  when  I  was  with  her ;  but  I 
had  the  room,  the  furniture.  And  then  I  am 
dispirited  by  my  reception  to-day.  Mrs.  Wells 
took  care  to  let  me  know  that  I  ought  to  have 
come  yesterday ;  and  when  I  gave  my  reason, 
(which  I  thought  a  very  good  one^  since  I  only  had 
opportunities  of  coming  twice  a- week,  two  days 
too  soon  or  a  day  too  late,)  she  seemed  to  set  me 
down  as  a  negligent  school-girl,  and  told  me  she 
^  did  not  want  excuses."  It  is  true,  she  smiled  as 
she  said  it ;  but  that  was  to  soften  down  the  un- 
politeness  of  telling  me  my  reason  was  an  excussm 
That  Miss  Ebbs  is  very  well,  at  least  so-so.  She 
seemed  glad  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to ;  indeed, 
she  told  me  BO  in  the  first  half  hour  we  were  toge- 
ther. I  mentioned  Miss  Phipps,  the  other  teacher. 
She  said,  pressing  my  hand,  I  hope  I  have  found 
some  one  superior  to  her.  I  can't  understand  how 
the  addition  of  one  conversible  person  can  make  her 
so  very  pathetic;  but  there  are  who  think  more  of 
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society  than  I  do :  I  believe  I  could  live  y^  well 
without  it.  Well^  here  I  am.  Evezy  body  must 
work,  and  it  is  not  that  I  complain  of.  Why  am  I 
downcast  ?  I  undertake^  of  my  own  free  choice^  a 
moderate  labour,  without  hardship,  and  with  ^  op- 
portunities of  improvementy"  (I  dislike  the  phrase 
exoessirely,  though  I  cannot  but  value  the  thing.) 
'Tis  true,  'tis  the  first  night.  Well,  to-morrow  I  wiU 
be  cured.     I  promise  myself  to  get  merry. 

Feb,  3. — I  begin  to  have  a  respect  for  myself. 
Though  not  merry,  I  am  well :  not  downcast.  So 
I  will  forgive  myself  my  irrational  discontent  at 
my  circumstances,  when  I  am  having  just  my  own 
way,  in  consideration  of  my  courage  in  getting 
over  it.  Employment  does  a  deaL  I  am  already 
at  home  in  that  ^^  great*'  school-room,  as  they 
call  it,  (in  opposition  to  a  smaller  one  on  the 
other  side  the  entrance.)  It  looked  to  me  so  large 
and  cold,  I  thought  I  should  like  very  well  to  have 
to  teach  only  in  the  small  one,  as  if  the  nearness 
of  the  walls  would  keep  me  warmer.  But  a  room 
must  be  filled  with  ideas  ;  and  if  this  has  not  easy 
chairs,  pictures,  carpet,  hearthrug,  and  other  such 
things,  the  object  of  which  is  to  awake  pleasant 
thoughts,  it  has  plenty  of  human  faces,  and  conse- 
quently of  interest,  hope,  and  fear.  In  short,  there 
are  the  means  of  leading  a  useful  and  worthy  life, 
and  I  am  content  with  it,  and  with  myself  that  I 
have  undertaken  It. 

Feb.  4. — ^That  Miss  Phipps  is  a  fool  1  She  is 
always  getting  into  passions,  or  having  spites^  or 
thinking  she  is  ill-used  or  neglected.  Now  the 
fact  is,  though  it  may  be  polite  to  profess  respect 
to  a  stranger  (though  really  we  can  never  feel 
any,)  it  is  carrying  hypocrisy  too  far  to  show  to 
one  with  whom  we  are  in  habits  of  intercourse 
more  than  we  actually  feel.  So  if  Phippy  won't 
be  insulted  by  being  called  Phippy,  she  must  make 
herself  so  respectable  that  no  one  calls  her  so.  I 
ventured  to  represent  this  to  her,  when  she  told  me 
the  history  of  her  griefs,  as  we  curled  our  hair ;  on 
which  she  exclaimed  *'  Respectable !  do  you  think  I 
am  less  respectable  than  Miss  Ebbs  ?  They  never 
dare  to  behave  to  her  as  they  do  to  me !"  I  was  on 
the  point  of  answering,  *^  You  don't  behave  so  well 
to  them ;"  but  I  only  said  Miss  Ebbs  was  the  head 
teacher.  '^  Yes,"  she  said,  '<  that's  it.  Mrs.  Wells 
does  not  protect  her  teachers  as  she  ought  to  do  1 
She  thinks  of  no  one  but  Miss  Ebbs."  I  said, 
^  Well,  if  the  girls  were  ordered  to  be  respectful, 
what  pleasure  could  their  hypocrisy  give  you  V* 
^^That's  it,"  she  cried  again,  (it's  a  favorite  expres- 
sion of  her's;)  ^^it's  all  hypocrisy  1  Nothing  else ! 
Just  hypocrisy !"  She  repeated  this  so  often,  that  I 
think  she  must  have  found  much  more  consolation 
in  the  remark  than  ever  I  thought  of  giving :  in 
fact  I  was  reasoning,  not  consoling.  However,  it 
sent  her  off ;  there  was  that  good  in  it.  I'll  remem- 
ber it,  and  try  it  again. 

There,  aunty,  I  shall  certainly  get  wise  out  of 
my  journal  I  Half  a  page  filled  with  the  history 
of  a  disjointed  conversation  on  a  contemptible  sub- 
ject. I  had  intended  writing  some  thoughts  of  my 
own  on  my  new  existence,  but  this  stupid  stuff  lay 
uppermost,  so  I  took  it  fimt ;  and  now  I'm  too 
tired:  PU  do  it  to-morrow* 


Feb.  5. — ^Now  for  the  reflections.  The  fint  is  a 
painful  one ;  it  concerns  my  ^  opportonities  for 
improvement."  I  forgot  this  at  first,  I  vsnted 
to  learn  what  I  should  have  to  do  in  the  acbool* 
room ;  but  now  I  have  been  four  days,  and  more- 
over it  is  Saturday  night,  and  this  joumal-keepmg 
makes  me  observant  of  ^  times  and  seasons,*  and 
now  is  the  time  to  ask  myself  what  have  I  gained 
in  this  last  week  of  my  life  1  I  have  learned  to 
work  eight  hours  a-day  in  the  school-rooin,  and  to 
sit  dawdling  three  more,  often  five.  However,  I 
won't  be  discontented ;  to  have  exchanged  an  idle 
life  for  a  useful  one  is  enough  for  one  week.  Oa 
Monday  I  will  begin  and  th^  about  the  ts^prow- 
ment. 

Feb.  6,  ^iffk2a^,  — The  reason  Pm  so  dnE 
When  one  has  not  been  out  all  the  week,  walkiii; 
to  church  and  back  overpowers  one  with  fatigue, 
at  least  it  has  done  me.  However,  when  the  lea- 
ther mends  we  shall  **  take  some  walks ;"  stil^ 
stately  affairs,  no  doubt,  but  better  than  nooe. 
There  is  one  bad  thing  about  this  ^^  working."  It 
gives  me  a  good  conscience,  to  be  sure ;  but  wLen 
I've  been  all  the  week  at  the  disposal  of  another, 
I  can't  find  a  will  of  my  own  for  Sundays.  There 
were  many  things  I  should  like  to  do ;  but  th»  I 
was  not  sure  I  should  have  liberty  to  begin,  ud 
certainly  I  should  not  have  found  time  to  fisiih 
them.  I  thought  school  would  be  the  best  plaee 
in  the  world  for  learning  to  draw.  Mrs.  Wells 
said,  *^  Of  course,"  I  could  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
all  tiie  masters,  if  I  only  chose  to  pay  attention; 
and  of  course  should  not  need  watching  like « 
child.  I  was  quite  of  her  opinion ;  and,  pronded 
I  get  the  necessary  information,  don't  much  care 
whether  I  take  it  by  stealth,  behind  the  maa  i 
back,  or  openly  before  his  face.  But  I  must  have 
time  ''  to  practise,"  as  they  say  here.  I've  beard 
of  the  practice  of  virtue^  the  ^practice  of  vice,' 
and  as  a  school  phrase,  practising  music ;  bat 
schools  have  a  language  of  their  own,  as  I  suppoee 
every  little  world  has.  Well,  next  Saturday  night 
I  hope  to  have  put  some  plan  or  other  into  execu- 
tion for  the  *'  improvement."  I  can  give  no  good 
reason  for  not  having  arranged  something  all  tbii 
long  day  :  but  I  am  getting  into  a  machine ;  oi 
perhaps  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  think  of  any  thing 
but  the  duties  assigned  me,  because  I  am  ao  new 
to  them.  Never  mind,  I  shall  leam  them  isi 
week,  and  then — then^-— -Well,  good  resolutioss 
are  good  at  all  times,  and  at  the  beginning  of  mj 
career  how  can  I  have  any  thing  else  ?  Good  nigH 
tanty  I  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  read  tius  part 
of  my  journal  over ;  it  must  be  terribly  dull,  'i^ 
my  life  is  like  last  week ;  but  I  will  b^in  and 
work  '^  on  my  own  account,"  and  what  /  do  is 
always  interesting  to  me*  Beeolntions  for  enri-* 
I'll  make  another,  a^,  to  nete  deemkewma^I 
keep. 

Feb.  7.— Fm  wearied  to  death.  When  I  vaedto 
have  headaches  at  home,  I  still  went  on  with  mf 
work,  well  or  ill;  but  now  I  can't. 

Fd>.  8< — To-night  I  am  not  content  with  xnjaelf. 
That  comes  of  the  joumaL  There^  as  aoon  as  1 
opened  it,  my  last  night's  two  lines  stared  me  in 
the  ftoe,  and  I  remembeied  the  hopeless  b^ 
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with  which  ihej  were  written*  Now,  my  head* 
ache  is  gone ;  and  reading  that  I  have  had  it,  can't 
bring  it  back;  bat  it  recalls  irrational  thoughts. 
What  nonsense  did  I  think  and  not  eaj,  only  be- 
cause I  was  too  idle  to  put  it  in  words,  and  had  no 
one  to  say  it  to !  However,  I  haven't  headaches 
every  day,  and  in  future  I  will  let  my  nonsense 
pass  through  my  head  without  betraying  what  is 
going  on  in  my  pericranium. 

Feb.  9.— Welly  Billy!  (that  impertinent  J 

used  to  call  me  so  when  I  insisted  that  he  should 
say  Miss  Williams^ not  Maria,) — Well,  Billy,  you  ve 
got  somebody's  follies  to  laugh  at  besides  your  own. 
I  never  oould  understand  the  consolation  of — 
^  How  many  people  are  worse  off  than  we  are !" 
nor  see  a  reason  for  being  comforted  in  the  fact 
that  other  people  were  miserable;  but  when  I  see 
other  people  commit  follies  bigger  than  my  own, 
that  is  a  consolation.    I  don't  know  how,  but  it  is. 
And  if  I  ought  not  to  be  rejoiced,  I  can't  help  it. 
Mine  was  only  nonsense  thought;  this  is  nonsense 
spoken.     The  curious  idea  that  there  is  not  much 
worth  living  for ;  that  courage  and  exertion  are 
worth  nothing,  when  so  little  is  to  be  gained  by 
them,  &C.9  &Cw — 1  dare  to  write  them  now  1 — are 
not  a  whit  more  irrational  than  what  I  have  heard 
to-day  from  the  mouths  of  the  two  worthy  Misses- 
Ebbs  and  Phipps.  We  have  got  a  new  pupil,  (we  I ) 
and  as  Miss  Phipps  knew  her  mother,  and  used  to 
shake  hands  with  the  girl  three  years  ago,  there 
was  a  sort  of  acquaintance  for  the  poor  desolate 
little  creature,  when  she  was  left  by  her  friends  in 
thb  new  world ;  for  it  is  a  new  world,  though  a 
little  one.   To  be  sure^  its  want  of  extent  is  a  very 
great  fault;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  large  enough 
for  Anny  Walton.     Well,  (I'm  getting  as  episodi- 
cal as  Ebby  herself,)  the  child  was  led  into  the 
school -room  by  its  solitary  acquaintance,  carrying 
a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  piece  of  cake  in  the 
disengaged  hand,  and  eating  and  snuffling  together. 
Miss  Phipps  did  her  duty  with  aeal;  and  as  en- 
couragement here,  I  find,  means  praise,  she  began 
to  praise  her  out  of  measure.    *^  Miss  Ebbs,  allow 
me  to  present  Mies  Walton  to  you."  School  teachers 
are  proverbially  ceremonious^  but  never  more  so 
than  towards  each  other.    *^A  very  good  little 
girl  she  used  to  be  when  I  used  to  visit  her  dear 
mamma ;  and  I'm  sure  she'll  be  so  now,  won't 
you,  dear  r'—'' Will  you  be  a  good  little  girl?" 
said  Miss  Ebbs,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  unusually  stately,  and  offered    her  hand. 
Now,  as  Phippy  held  one  hand  fast,  and  the  other 
was  full  of  pookethandkerchief  and  gingerbread, 
the  child  looked  hard  at  the  four  fingers  and 
thumb  stretched  out  before  her,  blushed  to  the 
ears^  but  gave  no  futher  demonstration  of  oon- 
scbusness.— ^  Oh,  well,  all  children  don't  learn 
that  so  soon  ;  some  parmts  don't  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  it  as  others."     This  last  remark  was 
addressed  to  Miss  Phipps,  who  led  the  child  round 
the  room,  without  answering  to  the  remark.    All 
the  introductions  over,  she  seated  her  at  her  side, 
and  then  observed,  **  She  gave  me  the  hand  quite 
willingly."    I  should  have  thought  the  sentence 
quite  without  signification,  but  for  the  accent  on 
the  m$.    By  this  I  saw  that  it  had  a  meaning. 


but  oould  not  tell  what  it  was.     In  half  a  minute^ 
Phippy  b^^  again, — '^  I've  had  such  a  pleasant 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Walton !  She  is  so  kind  I" 
This  was  addressed  to  Miss  Ebbs,  and  in  such  a 
confidential  tone,  that  I  gave  up  my  first  idea,  that 
Phippy's  accented  sentence  could  have  any  con- 
nexion with  her.    ^*  Indeed  I  "  was  the  answer, 
given  in  such  a  nuumer,  that  my  idea  came  back 
again.-^^^  Yes,  we've  been  talking  of  our  mutual 
acquaintance  at  Winder.    O,  we  had  a  deal  to  say 
to  each  other  1  "-—^^  Excuse  me,  if  I  cannot  hear  it 
now.    I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  attend  to  my 
echool  ilKto."  — Ebby  will  certainly  die  with 
those  two  words  in  her  mouth,  she  is  so  fond  of 
them. — ^*  Certainly,  when  all  the  young  ladies  are 
here,  you  have  eo  much  to  do."    A  second  wholly 
unintelligible  sentence,  of  which  even  its  accented 
so  can't  make  me  think  it  has  a  meaning.     Soon 
after,  the  dinner  bell  rang — ^not  before  I  wished  to 
hear  it^— and  then  began  the  clattering  up  and 
down  stairs,  out  of  one  room  into  the  other,  knock- 
ing the  chairs  about,  and  climbing  over  tables,  &c., 
&c. ;  all  done  apparently  for  no  reason  but  that  it 
is  now  permitted,  and  was  not  ten  minutes  before. 
Going  out  of  the  school-room.  Miss  Ebbs  took  my 
arm,  and  said  we  would  go  together,  **  because," 
added  she^  in  a  very  loud  whisper,  *'  I've  something 
to  say  to  you."    She  then  b^;an  to  point  out  to 
me  how  that  ^'  that  cAt/tf,"-*she  foresaw  she  should 
have  some  trouble  with  it.     It  was  a  vezy  difficult 
thing ;  it  was  vexy  properly  not  aUowed  for  one 
teacher  to  speak  ill  of  another ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
she  intend  to  do  so.    Miss  Phipps  was  a  vezy  con- 
scientious person ;  but  she  would  ask  my  advice. 
'*Now,  what  do  you  reoommend  me  to  do  ?  "  said 
she^  at  last,  taking  possession  of  my  whole  arm, 
according  to  school-custom,  in  obedience  to  which 
we  make  our  physical  demonstrations  of  affection 
so  violent,  that,  in  order  to  show  ^rscrfer,  we  have 
nothing  left  but  to  eat  eaeh  other.    After  having 
got  used  to  the  novelty  of  one  shoulder  close  to  my 
ear,  (because  Miss  Ebbs,  being  taUer  than  I,  it 
always  throws  me  crooked  when  she  tdbee  fujf  arm 
in  such  a  way,)  I  asked, ''  What  about  ?  "^'' About 
this  child.    Yon  see  I  am  now  responsible  for  her 
improvement,  and  you  see  how  backward  she  is." 
As  she  had  spent  the  last  half  hour  of  lesson  time 
with  a  girl  of  ten  years  old,  who  came  to  school 
when  she  was  seven,  and  has  learned  almost  no- 
thing sinee^  I  began  to  console  her  in  this  really 
hopdiess  case.    ^  0,  my  dearest  girl  I  (I'm  gener- 
ally looked  upon  as  a  woman,)  I  don't  mean  Mazy 
Carver,  I  mean  that  Uttle  Miss  Walton."—''  WeU, 
what  would  yon  do  ?  teach  her  to  read  and  write  % " 
''But,  my  dear^  (ei^  dea/r  is  Miss  Ebb's  most 
poweifnl  argument,)  that's  not  all  the  child  ought 
to  kain.    You  see  how  she  behaved  this  morning." 
—"I  did  not  see  any  thing  remarkable."    "Well, 
it's  true  there  was  nothing  very  wrong  in  such  a 
child ;  still,  there  it  is,  you  see."    I  looked  at  her. 
"  In  diort,  she  ought  to  have  been  told  by  Miss 
Phipps  to  give  me  her  hand,  instead  of  being  de- 
fended and  encouraged  in  her  awkwardness."— 
"  WeU,  never  mind,"  said  I,  "  the  fault  is  not  of 
nrach  importance,  and  will  soon  be  corrected." 
»— "  No,  not  if  she  remains  in  Miss  Phipps'  hands." 
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"  Well,  still  never  mind ;  if  you  can't  help  it  you 
need  not  care." — '^  But  I  hope  I  may  he  able  to 
help  it,  and  it  was  in  this  I  wanted  to  ask  your 
assistance.'*    ^*  You    said    my  advice/'  said    I, 
The  exaggeration  of  language,  the  misapplication 
of  terms,  and  the  general  indistinctness  of  ideas 
that  flourish  in  Mrs.  Wells'  establishment,  make 
it  very  difficult  for  me  to  keep  my  head  clear. — 
^Well,  my   dear,    is  not    advice   assistance?" 
"  Well,  in  what  shall  I  advise   you  ?'— **  You 
shall  assist  me  in  another  way,  my  dear ;  I  am 
sure  you  will,  won't  you ? "    "I  really  don't 
know,"  said  I,  getting  more  and  more  confused 
with  the  eternal  repetition  of  tngf  dear^  and  the 
strange  collection  of  half  sentences. — *^  You  see, 
my  dear,  though  Miss  Phipps  triU  not,  cannot 
teach  the  child  to  behave  properly,  because,  though 
I  wish  to  say  nothing  tb  her  disadvantage — and  she 
has  certainly  many  good  qualities-— yet  you  must 
have  seen  she  is  rather  inferior ;  in  fact,  not  quite 
— what  shall  I  say? — well  bred."    I  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  give  my  unreserved  assent  to  this  pro- 
position.    "  But  stiU,  you  see,  the  child  does  not 
see  that,  and  I  can't  tell  her  she  must  only  attend 
to  what  /  say." — "  Neither  can  /,"  I  answered, 
hurrying  to  the  conclusion  of  a  conversation  of 
whidh  I  was  weary.    "  Well,  my  dear,  you  are  so 
hasty,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  any  thing  wrong, 
or  even  which  you  think  wrong."    A  curious  addi- 
tion to  the  sentence,  which  set  me  a-thinking. 
What  is  the  definition  of  wrong,  if  it  be  not  what 
I  think  90  f    Can  I  have  any  other  guide  1    One 
thing  is  certain,  I  must  ei^er  follow  my  own 
opinion  or  that  of  some  one  else.    So  the  magnani- 
mous toleration  which  Miss  Ebbs  laid  such  stress 
upon,  amounts  to  this,  that  she  will  graciously 
allow  me  to  follow  my  own  conviction.     She 
went  on : — **  But  I  think  you  might  tell  her — 
show  her,  point  out  to  her,  that  there  are  other 
teachers  besides  Miss  Phipps."    I  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  that  the  child  knew  that  already.    I 
answered,  however — ^  And  better."     **  You  are  so 
blunt,  my  dear,   your  sincerity  is  a  delightful 
quality  ;  but  I  am  afraid  your  want  of  experience 
will  bring  you  into  mischief."—"  Well,  I  think 
I've  understood  you,"  said  I ;  "  you  seem  to  me  to 
be  afraid  without  reason;  but  if  Miss  Walton 
should  get  it  into  her  head  that  there  is  only  one 
teacher  in  the  school,  I  wiU  tell  her  you  are  one, 
and  I  am  another.    Surely,  between  three  of  us, 
she  will  learn  how  to  shake  hands."     I  went 
away,  having  no  more  time  to  spare.    Croing  along 
the  passage,  I  met  Miss  Phipps.    ^^  Really,  Miss 
Williams,is  it  not  a  pity?"— « What,MissPhippsr 
— ^**How  Miss  Ebbs  treats  that  poor  child." — 
"  What  poor  child,  and  what  has  she  done  ?  "     I 
said  this  on  the  road  to  my  room,  being  in  a  hurry. 
*'  Well,  I  am  surprised  you  don't  think  it  hard  ; 
but  other  people  do/*    In  spite  of  the  accents,  I 
could  make  nothing  of  this,  and  had  just  deter- 
mined to  regard  it  no  more  than  we  do  the  sound 
of  wind  in  a  door*way,  when  I  became  aware  that 
Miss  Phipps  had  followed  me  into  my  room,  and 
was  waiting  for  an  answer,  as  gravely  as  if  she'd 
said  something  reasonable.    "  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  "  cried  I,  imitating  her  own  favourite  in- 


tonation.—" About  Miss  Walton."    «  Well,  what 
have  you^  too,  to  say  about  her  ?  "    (I  vowed  when 
I  had  said  this  I  would  never  set  the  accent  on  so 
short  a  word  again,  for  fear  of  getting  a  bad  habit.) 
— **  What  have  I  to  say  ?  mayn't  I  say  as  much 
as  any  one  else  ?  "    **  Pray,  don't  say  as  much  as 
Miss  Ebbs  has  said,  or  I  shall  be  tired  of  listening.'* 
— -''So,  Miss  Ebbs  has  been  talking  about  hert" 
— «  Yes."    "And,  pray,  what  has  she  said?"- 
"  She  is  afraid  Miss  Walton  won't  learn  hov  to 
behave  herself,  because  she'll  not  attend  to  in- 
struction ;  and  then  that  she  won't  attend  to  in8t^l^ 
tion,  because  she  won't  know  who  is  first  teacher; 
so  I  promised  I'd  tell  her."    I  was  going  to  ask 
Miss  Phipps  to  take  the  trouble  off  my  hands ;  bat 
I  saw,  through  the  glass,  that  she  had  suddenly 
taken  her  departure ;  so  I  finished  my  dressing  in 
peace.    I  heard  a  terrible  whispering,  as  if  twentr- 
two  snakes  had  been  plotting  mischief,  instead  of 
as  many  girls  talking  nonsense.    I  took  no  notice 
of  it,  however,  until  Maria  Jameson,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  came  and  took  my  arm,  going  down 
stairs,  and  began  to  t«ll  me  ^  that  Phippy  had  been 
saying  that  I  had  said  that  Miss  Ebbs  vras  gomg 
to  be  very  severe  with  the  new  pupil,  and  that  I 
had  promised  to  help  her."    When  I  had  got  at 
the  meaning  of  all  these  ^had  taidtj*  (I  was 
forced  to  set  it  all  down  in  my  head,  and  work  it 
out  like  an  equation,)  I  burst  out  a-laughing ;  on 
which  the  girl  added,  **  Yes,  you  said  you'd  let 
her  know  who  was  mistress."    I  simply  answeM 
**  Why,  I  must  plead  guUty."     And  we  separated 
at  the  dining-room  door.     I  was  tired  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  it  appeared  other  people  were  not   Miss 
Phipps  so  far  foigot  herself  as  to  lead  the  aston- 
ished new  pupil  up  to  Miss  Ebbs,  and  introdnee 
her  ;  not  the  pupil  to  the  teacher,  but  the  teacher 
to  the  pupil,  in  Uie  words^  ^  That  is  Miss  Ebbs  the 
teacher — ^the  head-teacher,  mind  ;  do  you  under- 
stand ?  "    The  child  nodded,  (a  favourite  mode  of 
answering,)  and  Phippy  led  it  away.     **  ThechDd 
would  have  learned  that  without  ao  much  tronble," 
said  Miss  Ebbs,  to  my  utter  astonishment.    Still, 
why  should  I  wonder  at  a  little  inconsistency  in  ft 
person  who  does  not  know  the  di£Rerence  between 
advice  and  anisUmoe  ?    Then  came  a  curious  an- 
swer,— ^*  O,  you  like  rapect^  whether  it  be  %7»- 
critical  or  not!     It's  no  matter  to  you."    This 
was  accompanied  with  a  broad  stare  at  me,  which 
confused  me,  in  spite  of  myself.     I  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  however.     Here,  surely,  is  enongh 
of  nonsense,  unmitigated,  unimprovable  absnidity. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  the  only  moral  I  can  drairfima 
it  is,  /  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  ss  other  men  are! 
Aunty,  I  don't  think  my  journal  does  me  mnch 
good.    Yes,  there's  another  moral  more  to  the  pn^ 
pose,  more  practical ;  and  that  is,  that  I  can  nerer 
have  any  reasonable  intercourse  with  Misses  Ebbs 
and  Phipps.    I  don't  hate  them  ;  I  can't  esactlj 
say  I  despise  them,  in  spite  of  the  astonishing  want 
of  sense  they  have  displayed  this  morning.   But 
what  can  I  say?    They  would  certamly  vasao- 
derstand  every  word  of  mine ;  and  Tm  sue  I 
shouldn't  see  any  meaning  in  their  communications 
to  me.    It  is  but  a  desolate  prospect. 
f^,  10.— Well,  Journal,  I  can  talk  to  pa ;  » 
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you're  good  for  something.  Misats  Ebbs  and 
Phipps  have  become  intimate  friends,  and  sent  me 
to  Coventry  ;  perhaps  it's  the  safest  pLioe  I  could 
be  in  ;  for  I've  a  notion  if  we  talked  we  should 
quarrel — it  seems  the  most  frequent  result  of  inti- 
mate conversations  here. 

Fd>.  11, — Another  new  pupil.  A  great  girl; 
Miss  Everard  by  name.  There  is  something  simple 
and  straight-forwasd  in  her  manner.  Being  left 
in  total  solitude  by  the  teachers,  on  account  of  our 
inexplicable  quarrel,  and  by  Uie  pupils  because 
they  are  too  yoUBg  for  companions,  I  took  a  great 
affection  for  this  simple,  serious,  somewhat  heavy- 
faced  girl.  I  found  pleasure  in  addressing  her, 
and  receiving  an  answer  without  either  a  superla- 
tive or  an  accent  d,  la  Phipps,  or  even  an  interjec- 
tion. During  my  last  lesson  before  dinner,  I  per- 
ceived that  half  the  class  had  some  secret  on  the 
tapis,  I  asked  what  it  was,  and  learned  that  they 
had  something  to  ask  of  me.  ^*  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "* 
— ^**0,  but  won't  you  be  angry?"  "If  you 
think  it  rights  why  should  you  expect  me  to  be 
angry?  if  it  is  wrong,  you  must  not  ask  it.'' 
They  would  not  allow  it  was  wrong,  but  began 
asking  each  other  to  "  say  it"  At  length  I  heud, 
in  a  whisper,  "  Do  you  ask.  Miss  Everard  ;  she'll 
not  be  angry  with  you."  "  Yes,  do,  do  I  *  'was 
heard  from  all  sides. — ^^  I  don't  know  what  you 
wish  me  to  ask,"  said  the  new  pupil,  with  her  de- 
lightful impassibility.  It  was  thmi  communicated 
in  a  whisper.  '^  They  wish  to  know  what  time  it 
is,*'  said  she,  at  last—"  RcaUy ! "  I  excLiimed,— 
*^  O,  ihat's  not  all.  Miss  Everard ;  you  don't  tell 
it  right."  I  find  I  have  kept  my  temper  hitherto, 
merely  because  I  took  no  interest  in  any  thing, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  vexed.  Here,  however, 
I  made  my  first  display  of  peevishness ;  and  a 
looker-on  would  certainly  have  decided  that  I  was 
captious  and  ill-tempered  to  the  last  degree.  I  laid 
the  book  down,  and  said,  "  Well,  ladies,  if  you 
have  any  farther  question  to  ask,  I'll  trouble  you 
not  to  keep  me  waiting  much  longer."  There  was 
a  great  sensation.  At  last,  one  of  them  explained 
that  they  had  always  been  allowed  a  little  more 
time  to  dress  on  dancing  days,  and  they  thought  if 
Miss  Everard  reminded  me  of  it,  I  should  not  be 
angry.  "Miss  Everard!  why  Miss  Everard  parti- 
cularly?"— "0, — ^because— you — ^talk  to  her  some- 
times." This  sentence  was  uttered  with  so  many 
stops,  that  it  was  almost  unintelligible.  I  per- 
ceived, at  last,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  glaring 
partiality  towards  Miss  Everard,  and  that  she  and 
myself  were  probably  the  only  two  who  had  not 
noticed  it.  I  believe  I  blushed.  I  certainly  "  stood 
convicted ; "  for  I  clearly  saw  that  I  had  allowed 
one  girl  to  occupy  that  attention  which  should  be 
equiUly  devoted  to  all,  and  that  the  girls  knew  it. 
I  begin  to  think  that  the  labour  of  teaching^  which 
I  resolved  to  bear  so  courageously,  is  the  easiest  of 
what  I  have  to  do.  The  policy,  the  diplomacy, 
the  confounded  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  (I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  speaking  the  truth  or  am  only 
in  a  passion,)  is  equally  past  my  imitation  and 
comprehension;  and  I  don't  know  whether  to 
**  study  politeness,"  and  look  on  myself  as  a  rough 
peasant  girl,  or  to  guard  against  the  contagion  of 
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falsehood  that  I  see  around  me,  and  "  thank  God 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  Till  to-day,  I 
preferred  the  latter ;  but  now  my  straight-forward 
stupidity  has  made  a  mistake,  and  one  which  cer-< 
tainly  neither  Ebby  nor  Phippy  would  have  made. 
Have  hesitating,  meaningless  sentences  a  significa- 
tion which  I  don't  see  ?  Is  there,  in  my  naked 
statements,  a  harshness  which  grates  upon  their 
polished  ears,  and  is  only  endured  because  I  am 
not  yet  initiated?  Must  I  then  get  initiated? 
Must  I  grow  like  them? 

Feb,  12. — ^I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  Neither 
Miss  Ebbs  nor  Miss  Phipps  have  noticed  my  par- 
tiality to  Miss  Everard.  I  am  sure  they  must 
have  seen  it ;  and  that  they  don't  mention  it,  is  a 
sign  of  considerateness  which  I  did  not  give  them 
credit  for.  I  believe  I  am,  with  all  my  professions 
of  liberality,  nothing  bift  a  bigoted  fool.  I  de- 
spise their  mean  jealousies,  their  magnifying  of 
trifles,  and  yet  I  have  already  made  a  great  failure 
in  one  of  those  matters  which  I  scarcely  thought 
worth  my  attention.  I  must  have  been  eaten  up 
with  pride,  to  conclude  that  two  people,  my  equals 
in  years,  education,  and  conduct,  were  not  worth 
having  as  friends ;  because,  forsooth,  I  can  ima- 
gine something  better.    But  I'll  mend ! 

FA.  13,  and  Sunday. — ^I  made  no  "reflections" 
yesterday  night ;  but  to  make  up  for  it,  I've  done 
some  "good  works"  to-day.  Yes,  with  all  my 
last  night's  repentance  and  good  resolutions,  I 
can't  help  callhig  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
attempt  a  firienddfiip  with  my  two  fellow  teachers. 
If  I  were  Catholic,  I  should  certainly  think  I  had 
ransomed  myself  from  purgatory.  Now,  for  what 
I  have  done  : — ^They  were  kind  enough  to  forget 
their  quarrel  with  me,  and  though  I  never  could 
find  out  their  reason  for  sulking,  still  I  am  gkd 
to  see  they  are  placable,  and  vow  never  to  retain  a 
grudge,  since  they  can  forget.  In  the  afternoon, 
we  could  not  go  to  church,  and  as  the  pupils — ^no 
one  here  says  girls,  and  I  won't  say  ladies;  so 
pupils  is  the  only  word  that's  left — are  allowed  to 
sit  by  themselves  when  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
I  went  up  stairs  to  be  quiet.  (I  never  used  to 
think  my  disposition  was  so  unsociable ;  now,  the 
first  requisite  to  my  happiness  is  to  be  alone.) 
Now,  as  it  is  rather  too  cold  to  read  in  my  little 
dressing-room,  I  put  on  a  large  shawl,  tie  my 
handkerchief  over  my  ears,  and  take  my  book  mto 
the  bedroom  where  I  sleep.  I  take  my  place  be- 
tween two  beds,  stick  my  feet  under  one,  (between 
the  bed  aiid  the  mattress,)  and  swing  my  chair 
back  till  it  rests  on  the  one  behind  me.  This 
half*sittlng,  half-lying,  is  exceedingly  comfortable. 
I  have  certainly  never  indulged  in  it  so  long  as  to 
wish  for  a  change  of  position.  I  went  then  for  a 
riiawl  into  my  room ;  but  just  opposite  were  the 
two  enemies,  or  friends,  for  I  reiJly  don't  know 
which  to  call  them,  discussing,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, something  which  I  did  not  at  once  understand. 
But  they  called  me  to  give  my  advice,  and  I  went 
into  Miss  Ebbs'  room.  "  Now,  see,"  said  she,  when 
she  had  shut  the  door,  "Miss  Phipps  thinks  I 
should  look  better  witb  my  hair  in  this  way. 
What  do  you  think  ;  it  looks  silly,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
\ "  No,"  said  I,  "  I  v«  seen  many  people  with  their 
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hair  eo.*'  Both  wanted  to  know  if  it  did  not  look 
better.  I  considered  the  face  with  all  my  might, 
but  found  myself  unable  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  improred  or  not,  by  making  the  braids 
come  below  her  ears  instead  of  above.  Miss  Ebbs 
has  a  small,  pale,  regular  face.  Its  great  fault  to 
me  is  its  insignificancy,  and  as  braids  neither  make 
nor  mend  it,  I  said  I  did  not  see  much  difference. 
Miss  Phipps  insisted  that  it  did,  and  so  we  each 
took  a  side  of  her  head^  and  plastered  the  hair 
smooth  nearly  down  to  her  chin.  Then  Miss 
Phipps'  (npn  came  under  our  operations.  There  is 
more  strength,  though  less  gentility  in  this  head. 
It  has  large  featuns,  fair  complexion,  and  abun- 
dance of  pale  reddish  hair.  This  she  divides  into  a 
mulUtude  of  small  ringlets,  which  Miss  Ebbs 
wished  to  smooth  dowm  without  mercy.  Into  a 
braid,  Phipps  would  4y  no  means  part  with 
them.  Miss  Ebbs  told  her  her  face  would  not  look 
so  lai^e.  Phippy  was  sure  her  face  was  small 
enough.  Ebby  said  it  was  genteeler.  Phippy 
said  other  things  might  be  genteel  besides  thin 
white  faces.  Whereupon  Miss  Ebbs  observed,  she 
had  rather  be  thin  than  fat ;  and  Phippy  re- 
torted, it  was  as  well  for  every  one  to  be  contented 
with  what  she  could  not  improve.  I  fully  expected 
the  covert  strife  to  become  a  declared  one,  but  was 
astonished  at  my  mistake,  when  Miss  Ebbs  an- 
swered with,  "  O  !  Miss  Phipps,  how  well  you  look 
now !  really  that  suits  you  amazingly !  does  it 
not  ? "  I  had  been  making  three  large  curls  on 
one  side,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  best  suited  her 
rather  massive  style  of  feature.  She  jumped  up 
to  look  in  the  glass,  frowned,  smiled,  turned  her 
head  about,  amd  ogled  herselfi  till  I  decided  her 


wavering  mind,  by  giving  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
my  new  coiffure.  She  could  not  eadly  part  Tnth 
her  ringlets,  but  was  determined  at  last  by  the  le- 
marlc,  that  Miss  Broadway  had  said  she  would 
begin  to  wear  them.  I  asked  who  Miss  Broadway 
was,  and  was  told,  for  answer,  that  she  woiild  be 
here  to-night.  I  asked  again,  and  was  told  I 
should  see  her,  perhaps.  Miss  Ebbs  said,  ^  She's  a 
personage  of  great  importance  here  ;*'  and  Phippy 
(I  like  Phippy  because  she  can  express  an  opinion) 
exclaimed,  ^<  Indeed,  but  I  don't  think  her  of  any 
importance  at  all !  Not  a  bit,  I  don't."  I  asked 
if  she  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wells.  They  said, 
"Why,  she's  a  neighbour,  and  she's  to  come  to- 
night;she  always  comes  when  there's  to  be  a  party.** 
**  How  can  there  be  a  party  to-night  ?  it  is  Sunday/' 
said  I.  "Well,  but  there's  going  to  be  one  on 
Wednesday,  and  Miss  Broadway  always  cornea  to 
make  it  up  who's  to  be  invited."  « I'll  ask  how 
she  likes  my  curls,'*  added  Phippy  ;  "  and  if  she 
looks  vexed.  Til  keep  to  them." 

But  I  will  write  an  account  of  the  evemng. 
One  reason  for  keeping  this  Journal  was  to  be  able 
to  compare  my  different  opinions  of  the  same  oc- 
currence at  the  time  it  happens,  and  when  it  is 
past.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  look  back  on  thii 
dullest  of  aU  duU  « tea-drinkings  "  with  the  feel- 
ings with  which  I  now  think  of  some  certain  Tisiti 
paid  long  ago.  And  yet  those  visits  were  then  in- 
different. But  were  they  really  so?  I  wish  I 
had  a  faithftd  record  of  what  I  Uien  thought  and 
felt.  Is  it  possible  I  shall  ever  wi^  to  recall  the 
circle  of  empty  faces  on  which  I  looked  with  half 
sleepy  eyes  for  three  hours  together  ? 

{Tobeetrntmued.) 


CAMPAIGN  IN  IRELAND, 


BY  TUE  WIFE  OF  A  COLONEL. 


Augyuty  1844. 

How  tenaciously  the  heart  aids  the  memory  to 
preserve  fresh  and  green  the  impression  of  happy 
days  gone  by !  '*  Bright  phantoms  of  the  past" 
Hit  constantly  before  the  mind's  eye,  and  are  plainly 
visible,  however  worn  and  dimmed  that  mind  may 
be  with  care  and  sorrow! 

There  is  no  period  in  a  life  of  chequered  charac- 
ter, to  which  I  look  back  with  more  pleasure  than 
to  my  sojourn  in  Ireland ;  which  must  always  be, 
from  the  associations  of  peace  and  happiness  which 
accompany  the  remembrance,  one  of  the  ^^  greenest 
spots  in  my  memory's  waste."  To  me  the  idea  of 
Ireland,  is  linked  with  the  recollection  of  cordial 
hearts,  kind  hospitality,  cheerfulness^  and  plenty; 
but  such  an  opinion  is  so  contrary  to  every  other 
that  was  ever  written  or  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
— so  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  histories  of 
starvation,  misery,  and  desolation,  the  never-end- 
ing theme  of  lamentation  of  newspapers,  land- 
holders, and  all  the  race  of  etceteras  who  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  beautiful,  but 
certainly  unfortunate  country, — that  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  singular  in  the  estimate  I  have  formed 
of  its  attractions.    But  let  It  be  remembered,  that 


I  am  not  presuming  to  look  upon  the  state  of  Ire- 
land with  the  eye  of  a  politician.    I  am  merrir 
dwelling  upon  the  pleasing  impressions  which  my 
sojourn  there,  in  the  year  1827,  has  left  upon  my 
mind ;  ,and,  as  I  was  young  and  happy,  I  saw 
every  thmg^4(p^ough  the  medium  of  eoidenr  de  rose. 
I'lived  within 'ihe  sound  of  a  military  band,  to  my 
ears  the  most  melodious  in  the  world.    My  eyes 
were  cheered  by  the  gay  sight  of  one  of  the  finest 
regiments  in  the  service — a  r^^iment  which  had 
excited  equally  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  eliciting  from  him  the  exclama- 
tion of  '^  Oomme  ils  sent  terrible  ces  i^ewux  grui^ 
The  life  was  new — the  excitement  de%htful. 
There  was  something  romantic  and  chivalric  eren 
in  the  agitations  of  the  country ;  and,  feeling  se- 
cure and  happy  within  the  walls  of  the  barracks— 
not  like  those  edifices  in  England,  into  which  a 
lady  can  scarcely  with  propriety  take  up  her  abode 
— lodged  in  all  the  comfort  attending  my  position, 
as  the  wife  of  the  commanding  officer,  I  rather  felt 
a  morbid  gratification,  in  listening  to  the  tales  of 
horror  which  every  new  day  brought  forth -—id 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  magnified  out  of  trifles  into 
giant  catastrophes.    Some,  I  own,  of  the  relations 
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were  fearfidly  true^  and  severely  was  I  reminded 
of  the  unquiet  state  of  the  county  Tipperary,  and 
the  wretched  result  of  crime,  hy  meeting,  whilst 
driving  in  the  vicinity  of  Cahir,  a  car,  in  which 
were  extended  the  lifeless  hodies  of  four  men  who 
had  been  hanged  a  few  miles  off,  for  having  perpe- 
trated a  most  atrocious  murder.  The  unfortunate 
wretches  were  lying  uncovered,  their  faces  alone 
concealed  hy  the  caps  drawn  oyer  them,  and  their 
dislocated  necks  dangling  with  every  motion  of  the 
Jolting  yehicle. 

It  was  rery  dreadful;  for  we  met  this  fearful 
cavalcade  in  so  narrow  a  lane,  that  the  carriage 
was  obliged  to  stop  until  it  passed.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sensation  of  horror,  with  which  I  put 
my  hands  to  my  eyes  and  ears,  to  shut  out  the 
sight,  and  the  feaifol  sounds  of  the  howls  of  la- 
mentation of  the  women  who  accompanied  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  murderers  I 

However,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  unpleasing 
scenes  I  encountered  in  Inland.  I  was  fortunate, 
and  saw,  with  few  exceptions,  only  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture;  and  thus  I  ever  remember  ^^the 
Green  Island."  Of  its  abuses  and  errors  I  do  not 
concern  myself  unless  it  is  t6  wish  the  beautiful 
country  and  aU  its  belongings  well,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  I  will  not,  with  all  ray  partiality, 
pretend  to  say,  that,  on  my  first  arrival,  or  rather, 
on  my  journey  to  Tipperary,  my  English  eyes 
were  not  a  little  seandidized  by  Uw  desolation  of 
the  picture,  and  that  I  then  appreciated,  as  I 
might  have  done,  the  natural  magnificent  features 
of  the  country.  The  harvest  was  over — nothing 
to  be  seen  but  fallow  fields  and  stone  walls,  instead 
of  hedges;  and  then  the  smell  of  peat,  which  made 
itself  perceptible  every  where,  in  dioors— in  the 
open  airl — it  is  never  to  be  got  rid  of,  intruding 
itself  into  every  article  of  food.  I  remember  mak* 
ing  a  serious  grievance  of  the  inns  and  their  deM- 
prSmenSf  and  was  discontented  and  miserable.  On 
looking  back  to  the  time  that  is  gone,  we  have  all 
probably  felt  shocked  to  find  how  much  miseij  has 
been  created  out  of  trifles  by  our  own  ungrateful 
hearts-— how  much  alloy  we  have  ourselves  in- 
fused into  our  best  and  most  rational  days  of  hap- 
piness. How  gladly  we  would  live  over  again  the 
most  despised  of  those  daysl 

But  soon  the  picture  brightened;  and  I  was 
eommodiously  lodged  in  the  barracks— >a  sound, 
perhaps,  appalling  to  a  delicate  female's  ear;  but 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  vrife  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, it  possesses  no  inoonvenienoeorimpiopfiety--^ 
a  detached  abode,  very  superior  to  any  lodging- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  supplied  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  colonel's  famUy. 

How  well  I  can  reoal  my  childish  delight,  in 
watching  the  daily  routine  of  duty  performed  by 
tha  troops — listening  to  every  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
in  expectation  of  its  ushering  in  some  grand  and 
unexpected  event;  and  tlien  the  band— the  beau- 
tiful band! — even  now  that  it  is  all  over,  and 
years  have  passed  sinoe  I  heard  its  musie, 
and  the  remembrance  fills  my  eyes  with  .tears,  still 
there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  plsasure  in  the  sensa^ 
tion ;  memory  bringing  back  with  it  the  fresh 
feelings  of  youth,  and  with  them  hosts  of  xeoolleo- 


tions,  words,  looks,  countenances !  and,  although 
it  is  all  past  for  ever,  still  it  is  delightful  to  think 
that  so  U  has  beeni 

But  let  not  young  ladies  imagine  that  the  writer 
IB  for  a  moment  advocating  the  expediency  of  mar- 
rying to  live  in  barracks.  She  was  very  happy; 
but  her  happiness  was  quite  independent  of  any 
adventitious  circumstances;  for  it  rested  in  the 
peculiar  blessings  which  surrounded  her  home^ 
wherever  it  might  chance  to  be*  I  certainly  was 
delighted  with  the  novelty  of  a  life  which  made 
me  for  a  bri^f  space  the  inmate  of  a  barrack ;  but^ 
perhaps,  had  it  been  my  fate  to  be  obliged  to  make 
such  an  abode  my  oonstant  residence,  I  might  have 
soon  discovered,  tliat  the  inconveniences  and  con- 
trivances which,  as  a  temporary  infliction,  only 
created  amusement  and  ^citement,  in  the  long 
run  were  any  thing  but  a  joke ;  and  I  would  fiain 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  those  young  ladies  a  hint^ 
who  have  created  for  themselves  a  visionary  exis- 
tence of  bliss,  when  dwelling  upon  the  hope  ol  be* 
coming  an  officer's  wife. 

They  see  before  them — in&tnated  fair  ones  I**— 
the  picture  which  they  have  painted  with  the 
brightest  colouring,  of  a  life  of  gay  enjoyment,'^* 
light-heartedness,  the  lively  society  of  the  regi- 
ment,— devotion,  admiration,  their  natural  claim  I 
I  presume  to  give  my  opinion  thus  freely,  because 
what  I  say  is  tiie  unvarnished  reality ;  a^  it  may 
be  credited,  as  it  comes  from  one  who  has  been  hi* 
hind  the  scenes. 

We  all  know  how  bright  and  attractive  is  the 
appearance^  the  Umt  ensmnble^  of  a  dashing  dragoon 
regiment.  The  bearing  of  the  officers— tiieir  mar- 
tial duties — ^the  beautiAil  horses,  managed  so  skil* 
fiilly  by  the  practised  hands  of  thdr  gracefbl 
riders— the  trappings  of  regimental  finery— the 
band,  announcing  their  approach,  with  its  heart* 
stirring  music :  what  heart,  young  ot  old,  does  n^ 
beat  with  ardour,  on  looking  upon  these  fine  spe* 
cimens  of  Qod's  noblest  work»--manf 

This  is  all  very  fucinating  to  the  eye,^-to  the 
fancy, — ^but  ^^  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters  ;**  and 
much  as  I  love  the  profession,  and  respect  and  ad- 
mire those  who  belong  to  it,  I  would  advise  every 
maiden  to  pause  ere  she  ^lis$s;"  for,  take  the 
word  of  an  experienced  person,  she  is  but  too  ofteil 
rushing  upon  disappointment.  A  young  lady, 
however  she  may  be  admired  by  every  incUvidnal 
of  the  corps  die  enters,  loses  oaste  the  moment  sho 
beoomes  the  vdfe  of  one  of  their  brother  officers^ 
She  has  done  the  regiment  an  injury.  They  all 
dedaie  that  such  acts  ate  minous  in  its  conse* 
quences*  The  moss  eufiers^it  breaks  up  the  So* 
cietyt— throws  more  duty  upon  the  others;  fbr 
manried  men  are  always  out  of  the  way :  ih  dliorty 
it  is  a  most  unpopular  tneashre ;  and  it  is  felt, 
depend  upon  it,  more  or  less^  by  those  who  are  bold 
enough  to  take  the  step^  as  long  as  they  remain  as 
married  people  ^of  ours."  I  am  not,  however,  speak- 
ing feelingly;  for  during  the  timo  I  passed  in  dose 
contact  with  a  regiment^  I  was  not  in  the  peculiar 
position  so  hateful  to  the  officers,  that  of  being  the 
means  of  depriving  them  of  the  society  of  one  of 
their  especial  elique,  for  I  was  the  wife  of  the  co- 
lonel, and  the  horror  of  regimental  matrimony 
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does  not  moant  so  high :  indeed,  I  unagine  that  in 
that  Tank  it  is  rather  ^piored  hy  all  partiesy  how- 
ever anti-matrimonial  thej  maj  he  in  other  cases. 
The  society  of  the  colonel,  however  highly  he  may 
be  estimated  by  the  officers  nnder  his  command, 
can  be  dispensed  with  as  a  constant  member  of  the 
mess ;  it  never  answers  to  make  him  a  boon  com- 
panion. Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  considered  &r  more 
expedient^— «s  he  must,  of  necessity,  be  often  con- 
veniently both  deaf  and  blind,— that  the  colonel 
sfaoold  not  mix  too  freely  with  those  he  has  to 
direct ;  that  he  should  be  on  the  kindest,  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  all,  but  that  the  reqiectfiol  feel- 
ing with  which  he  inspires  his  officers,  should  be  of 
such  a  nature^  that  with  real  affection  there  may 
be  mingled  a  deferential  fear — I  mean  the  fear  of 
offending  one  whom  thvy  so  deeply  respect.  Such 
should  be  the  sentiments  existing  between  the 
officers  and  colonel  of  a  rq;iment,  and  should 
influence  the  conduct  of  a  corps ;  and  such  it  has 
been  my  happiness  to  witness.  Amusing  and 
agreeable  are  the  recollections  of  a  year  passed  in 
the  county,  which  from  its  awful  o(^:nomen  as- 
suredly does  not  give  the  idea  of  pleanntness  and 
peace.  But  let  us  not  at  once  suppose  that  mur- 
ders and  horrors  have  been  the  causes  of  the  desig- 
nation ;  let  us  more  charitably  conclude,  that  the 
ftuds  at  the  fairs  and  wakes,  the  contentions 
created  by  the  united  effects  of  whisky,  fun,  and 
high  spirits^  aided  by  the  free  use  of  the  shilelah, 
causing  the  red  stream  to  flow  so  frequently  from 
that  usually  insulted  feature,  the  nose — the  con- 
stant fights,  innocent  of  all  (generally  speaking) 
but  a  few  hnken  headSy  have  brought  upon  this 
county,  so  favoured  by  nature,  and  neglected  by 
art,  the  terrific  appellation  of  ^  Bloody  Tipperaxy !" 
Certainly — low  be  it  spoken — ^I  do  remember 
going  out  to  dinner,  seated  in  the  carriage  between 
two  gentlemen,  each  having  in  their  handsa  loaded 
pistol ;  however,  I  believe  the  manoeuvre  was  as 
much  for  the  amusement  of  frightening  me,  as  for 
any  real  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  ^Tip- 
perary  boys.** 

The  winter  passed  quickly,  and  had  its  plea- 
sures, notwithstanding  all  the  **  rumours  of  wars." 
A  store-house,  converted  by  the  officers  into  a 
theatre,  passed  away  many  a  long  evening. 

Cleverly  were  these  thaatiioalB  managed.  The 
performers  were,  some  of  them,  really  first-rate ; 
and  they  were  not  alU^gether  confined  to  the  offi- 
cers ;  some  of  the  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  admitted  into  the  corps  dramatique, 
and  were,  truly,  no  disgrace  to  the  boards.  Indeed, 
a  performance  was  got  up,  entirely  composed  of 
the  soldiers,  and  their  national  partiality  made 
them  choose  <'Bob  Boy"  for  the  piece.  BaOie 
Nicol  Jarvie  was  personated  in  a  style  which  would 
have  delighted  Walter  Scott,  for  he  might  have  re* 
cognised  a  very  fair  imitation  of  his  favourite, 
Mackay.  The  lower  classes  of  our  northern  king- 
dom appreciate  the  beauties  of  literature  much 
more  than  those  of  our  own  country.  They  are  a 
reading  people. 

The  enthusiasm  amongst  the  SoottLsh  soldiers  on 
the  subject  of  the  works  of  the  author  of  Waveiky, 
vas  intense.    On  passiog  the  open  windoifs  of  the 


barrack  rooms,  the  privates  were  ccmstantly  to  be 
seen,  taking  their  recreation,  in  poring  over  the 
well-thumbed  novels  of  ^  the  great  wizard  of  the 
north ;"  a  tribute  to  his  genius,  which  would  hft?e 
been  as  dear  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  had  listened  to 
praise  from  the  lips  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
noble  of  the  land.  Indeed,  we  know  that "  at  the 
dose  of  the  coronation  of  Geoige  the  Fourth,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  received  a  mark  of  homage  from  this 
fine  r^;iment,  which  delighted  him  not  lees  than 
Laird  Nippy's  reverence  oi  the  Sheriff's  KnoU,  and 
the  Birmingham  cutler's  dear  acquisition  of  his  ag- 
nature  on  a  visiting  ticket.  Missing  his  carriage, 
he  had  to  return  home  on  foot  from  WestmiiuteT 
Hall,  after  the  banquet,— that  is  to  say,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, — ^when  he 
and  a  young  gentleman,  hia  companion,  foond 
themselves  locked  in  the  crowd,  somewhere  near 
Whitehall ;  and  the  bustle  and  confrmon  wen 
such,  that  his  friend  was  afraid  some  aceidest 
might  happen  to  his  lame  limb.  A  apace  for  the 
dignitaries  was  kept  dear  at  that  point  by  the 
Sa>ts  Greys.  Sir  Walter  accosted  a  sergeant  of 
this  celebrated  regiment,  b^ging  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  by  him  into  the  open  ground  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  man  answered,  shortly,  that  his 
orders  were  strict^  that  the  thing  was  impossible. 
While  he  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  ser- 
geant to  relent,  some  new  wave  of  turbulence  ap- 
proached from  behind,  and  lus  young  companion 
exdumed,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^  Take  care.  Sir  Walter 
Scott !  take  care ! '  The  stalwart  dragoon,  on 
hearing  the  name,  said, '  What !  Sir  Walter  Scott! 
he  ahall  get  through,  any  how  ! '  He  Uko 
addressed  the  soldiers  near  him  : — *  Make  room, 
men,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott.  God  blesa  him!* 
and  he  was  in  a  moment  within  the  guarded  line 
of  safety." 

Our  tiieatrical  company  was  rather  at  a  lossfer 
female  performers ;  however  we  supplied  one  in 
the  person  of  a  Httle  girl  of  eight  years  old— qnite 
a  frmale  Boscius — and  a  handsome  lad,  the  son  of 
the  master  of  the  band,  was  converted,  by  the  aid 
of  pettiooatfl^  into  a  beautiful  woman.  Bat  iiii 
best  figure  on  the  boardt  was  a  metamoxphosed 
captun,  who  entered  with  perfiect  good  nature  in- 
to the  frolic,  and  allowed  himself,  without  a  mn> 
mur,  to  be  transformed  into  the  cMnplete  model 
of  the  character  so  commonly  in  disrepute  amongst 
young  men,  that  of  an  old  woman. 

The  noble  lady  who  then  was  our  dose  neigb- 
bour,  and  her  son  and  daughters,  were  wuit  to 
encourage,  by  their  presence,  these  amatair  ef- 
forts^ and  the  memory  of  all  who  then  knew  them 
must  ever  dwell  wiUi  pleasure  upon  the  groop- 
Her  ladyship's  energy  of  character  and  indepen- 
dence of  mind — those  rarejqualificatioufl^  rendered 
her  a  stirring  and  useful  head  to  her  son's  eeto- 
blishment  The  park,  which  skirted  the  barracks^ 
was  a  valuable  resource,  and  we  were  albwed 
freely  the  use  of  it  Situated  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  picturesque  spots,  stands  a  n^ 
cottage,  a  delicious  retreat  in  summer.  Ma^ 
pleasant  parties  were  assembled  here,  the  bud 

enlivening  them  with  its  music.    Lady *■* 

always,  not  only  the  promoter  of  cheerfbl  aibv^ 
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menty  but  by  her  lively  participation  of  it,  gave 
life  and  animation  tb  the  scene.  Her  ladyship 
would  dance  the  national  dance,  the  Irish  jig, 
with  nnrivaUed  grace  and  spirit ;  and  her  figure 
was  so  light,  and  her  feet  so  small,  that  she  im- 
parted to  it  a  degree  of  elegance  of  which  it  nerer 
before  could  have  boasted.  She,  with  other  bright 
and  beautiful  things,  is  gone^ — 

*<  Bat  the  thonght  of  her  comes  o*er  me 
With  my  own  lost  snimy  days." 

Whilst  I  Inhabited  Cahir  barracks,  I  witnessed 
a  ceremony  of  a  painful  and  not  common  nature. 
I  allude  to  that  of  drumming  a  private  out  of  the 
regiment. 

The  man  had  acted  in  a  manner  fully  to  deserve 
the  severe  sentence,  and  as  the  fault  for  which 
be  underwent  the  penalty  inconvenienced  me  very 
sensibly,  the  whole  affair  created  peculiar  and  in- 
dividual interest.  The  wretched  man  had  already 
undergone  punishment  for  continual  incorrigible 
drunkenness  and  insubordination,  and  on  his  be- 
ing released  from  confinement,  in  order  to  revenge 
himself  for  his  well-merited  chastisement^  entirely 
damaged  our  two  carriages  by  scratching  all  over 
the  paint  with  a  horse-shoe  picker.  Botii  of  the 
carriages  were  rendered  quite  unfit  for  use,  and 
were  obliged  to  undergo  complete  repair.  A  gene- 
ral court-martial  sentenced  the  criminal  to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment,  and  truly  it  was  a 
sad  and  d^ading  spectacle. 

The  culprit,  dressed  in  his  stable  jacket  stripped 
of  its  lace,  was  tied  to  a  cart ;  then,  followed  by 
the  whole  regiment,  the  band  playing  the  ^  Rogue's 
March,"  he  was  drawn  through  the  town,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  he  was  turned  off  into  the 
wide  world,  and  has  since  become  a  beggar  and  a 
tramper — a  melancholy  termination  of  a  soldier's 
career !  However,  I  must  add,  for  the  honour  of 
the  regiment,  that  the  unfortunate  private  was  not 
a  Scotsman,  although  his  name  was  McLean. 

With  what  different  feelings  have  I  watched  the 
ceremonial  of  a  soldiei^s  funeral,  that  most  touch- 
ing of  spectacles ! 

I  remember  the  day  after  the  disgraceful  finale 
of  the  military  career  of  the  incorrigible  McLean, 
watching  the  honourable  departure  of  a  private. 
He  was  a  Waterloo  man,  and  bore  a  good  charac- 
ter in  the  regiment. 

Solemn  and  imposing,  indeed,  is  the  sight  of  a 
warrior  thus  carried  to  his  rest ! 

The  hollow  notes  of  the  muffled  drum  strike 
painfully  on  the  ear,  and  that  dismal  strain,  **  The 
Dead  March  in  Saul,"  brings  tears  to  the  eye. 

Gloomy  and  sad  b  the  sound  of  the  measured 


tread  of  those  comrades  in  arms  who  now  so 

silently  follow  the  dead.    **  The  riderless  horse," 

led  in  the  rear,  is  always  an  affecting  object  in  the 

picture  ;   the  man  and  his  horse  are  so  vividly 

associated  with  each  other — ^the  horse  the  soldier's 

pride  and  glory. 

Nothing  strikes  to  the  heart  with  more  acute 

painfulness  than  the  sight  of  some  article  of  the 

usual  wearing  apparel  of  one  who  is  no  more ;  it 

jars  upon  one  of  those  mysterious  chords  of  feeling 

at  the  heart,  which  we  all  know  by  experience  it  is 

agony  to  touch.    The  helmet  and  sword  laid  upon 

the  pall — ^the  boots  of  the  poor  soldier  displayed  to 

view — and,  to  remember  that  he  was  a  Waterloo 

hero — ^that  he  had 

**  stood  on  the  battle  plain 
Where  every  step  was  over  the  slain, 
And  the  brand  and  the  ball  had  passed  him  by." 

The  dosing  scene  of  the  ceremony,  no  picture 
can  equal  for  mournful  solemnity — when  the  at- 
tendant troops  rest  their  hands  and  right  cheeks 
upon  the  butt  of  their  firelocks,  and  form  a  street, 
through  which  the  coffin  of  their  comrade  passes. 
It  is  termed  ^^  mourn  arms ; "  and,  with  truth, 
few  can  look  upon  it — even  the  most  hardened, 
unmoved. 

And  then  the  bugles  cease  their  wailing  strain, 
as  the  coffiin  is  lowered  into  the  grave.  A  volley 
is  fired,  the  deigyman  pronounces  the  blessing ; 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  procession  moves 
away,  and  they  leave  Uie  dead  to  the  silence  of  his 
last  home. 

And  sudden,  evanescent  as  human  grief,  is  the 
chaise !  The  band  strikes  up  a  lively  strain- 
strange  contrast  to  the  wail  of  sorrowful  music 
which  a  few  moments  before  filled  the  air — ^and, 
with  quick  steps,  the  mourners  return  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life :  and  it  is  well  that  so  it  should  be.  It 
is  not  a  soldier's  character  or  vocation,  to  waste 
moments  in  idle  gloom.  Their  comrade  sleeps,  ho- 
noured at  least  in  death.  He  has  had  an  enviable 
privilege— «  soldier's  funeral !  and  that  is  a  subject 
of  exultation.  No  doubt  there  are  many  of  every 
rank  who  have  left  a  much-loved  regiment,  after 
having  spent  years  in  its  service,  who,  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  and  with  the  prospect  of  death  before 
them,  in  imagination  have  wandered  to  days  that 
are  gone,  when  their  lives  passed  so  cheerily  in 
the  midst  of  their  comrades,  and  who  have  fslt 
that  it  would  have  been  a  satisfaction,  how  great, 
how  soothing !  to  think  that  they  woi:dd  be  follow- 
ed to  the  grave  by  those  gallant  comrades,  and 
that  the  last  sound  wafted  over  their  coffins,  would 
be  the  farewell  volley  from  their  troop. 

(To  he  canHnued.J 


EPIGRAM : 

wnrrrKN  in  dsfbncb  of  the  HAsiftJAL  silsnce  (in  coii< 
pant)  of  a  very  beautiful  toung  ladt. 

Bt  speaking  to  her  Consort  weak, 
Eve  closed  against  ns  Eden's  portals. 

More  wise,  fair  Anna  does  not  tpeak, 
Bnt,  Mii^iii^,  opens  Heaven  to  mortals. 

FlQr§nee,  G.  F.  G. 


LOVE  AND  REASON. 

IMITATED  FBOX  TBE  FaSNCH  OF  FEBRIN. 

*TiB  said  that,  one  unlnckj  day, 
When  Love  and  Reason  were  at  play, 

They  qnanrelled ;  and  the  froward  chUd 
Oatn^Sed  the  beauty.    What  a  pity ! 
Since  then,  the  foolish,  wise,  or  witty, 

Could  never  get  them  reconoiled.j 
Florence.  O.  F.  O. 
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LIFE  OP  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON. 

(Cemtimudfr^cm  page  A81  ofumr  Somber  Number.) 


ViBw  Lord  Eldon  in  what  light  wwvw,  it  is  im<» 
potribletomakeagnatBuuiof him*    Theahiewd, 
«laar-headed,  weU-infonned  Uwyer,  who,  pUeed  in 
remarkable  dienniBtanoea,  poMeawd,  as  if  by  in- 
■tinet^  tha  art  of  monldhig  arantay  aa  ihay  arafle, 
to  hia  own  advantagey  had  in  hia  mind  no  original 
alement  of  gnatneas.     Hb  inflaenae  with  two 
aovereign%  diiaetly  oppodta  in  habita  and  taatet, 
was  aa  moah  owing  to  the  qnalltieeiduch  anaUa  a 
aapple  yalety  or  subtle  &ther  confeaeor,  to  manage 
and  gOTem  hia  aoperion^  aa  to  foToe  of  intellect  or 
mond  weight.    He  was  one  of  that  rather  name- 
rous  and  respectable  class  of  intensely  selfish  per- 
sons, who  sustain  through  life  tbe  reputation  of 
extreme  good  nature  and  amiability,  because  they 
will  not  dlow  their  equanimity  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  thing  which  does  not  affect  their  personal  in- 
terests or  wound  their  self-esteem.    Touch  these, 
and  their  good-nature  becomes  Tindictiveness,  their 
amiability  q>leen.    On  this  principle,  and  as  the 
world  goes.  Lord  Eldon  was  a  well-conditioned 
man.     He  was  a  kind  husband  to  a  wife  who  was 
devoted  to  him,  a  good  master  to  servants  who  were 
faithful  and  obedient,  and  an  indulgent  &ther  so 
long  as  his  children  presumed  to  have  no  will  of 
their  own,  eren  on  the  momentous  affiiir  of  mar- 
riage. He  was  a  pleasant  and  facetious  companion ; 
and  Mr.  Twiss  has  industriously  collected  a  few 
instances  of  his  charity  and  liberality,  which,  after 
aU,  in  a  man  who  began  the  world  with  nothing, 
and  amassed  a  princely  fortune  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, do  not  go  very  fjur  to  establish  Lord  Eldon  s 
reputation  for  generosity.  In  private  life,  however, 
if  his  character  demands  but  ordinary  praise,  there 
was  nothing  positively  objectionable.    Nor  was  his 
public  career  without  redeeming  points.    His  dis- 
like of  all  innovation,  and  probably  some  genuine 
and  hearty  English  feeling,  made  him  the  deter- 
mined foe  of  the  modem  game  laws ;  and  upon  one 
occasion  we  find  him  expressing  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine  in  opposition  to  his  coUeagues. 
This  was  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  a  member  of  the  cabinet.   Nor  was  Lord  £1- 
don'sobjection  to  the  individual, but  to  the  principle, 
iriien  he  delivered  his  opinion  on  the  subject : — 

That  such  an  amngemeBi  was  not  illegal,  he  ad- 
■Ittad:  and  be  would  not  say  that  it  was  oneonstita- 
tional ;  bnt  he  thought  it  iaexpedient,  because  it  tended 
to  excite  a  suspicion  of  political  partiality  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  It  was  otnerrable,  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  whose  case  formed  the  solitary  precedent, 
had  become  extremely  unpopular  alter  his  entrance  into 
the  councils  of  the  Government;  and  the  jealousy  which 
then  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  however  ill- 
founded,  had  been  sufficient  to  weaken  the  confidence 
which  ought  ever  to  be  reposed  in  a  judge.  Lord  Eldon 
declared  himself  peisnaded,  that  the  tenure  of  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  would  not  in  the  sbghtest  degree  affect  the 
purity  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  jndieisl  administration ; 
but  he  thought,  that,  fer  the  satisfitetion  of  the  country 
at  large,  it  was  undesirable  to  have  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  such  a  poeitioa  t  and  ha  trasted  that,  on  re- 
flestion,  the  learned  Lord  himself  would  not  wish  to 


retain  it.  It  would  not  be  preper  that  tbe  awe  isdiTj- 
dual  should  act,  first  as  a  Minister  to  institute  proseco- 
tions  for  treason  and  sedition,  and  afterwards  as  the 
judge  to  preside  at  the  trials. 

Lord  Eldon's  extreme  self-love  rendered  hia 
personal  animosities  stronger  than  hb  party  dis- 
likes. This  was  evinced  in  his  jealousy  of  Can- 
ning, who  was  more  obnoxious  to  him  than  any 
Whig  whatever.  The  foundation  of  this  was^ 
probably,  laid  upon  Canning  wishing  to  oast  him 
from  the  Ghancellorship  uponsome  propoeed  change 
in  the  Portland  admiiiistration.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  Eldon,  he  says,-^ 

What  will  yon  think  of  politfeiaas  when  I  tell  yoi, 
that  it  has  even  been  suggested,  that  Perceval  ahooM 
return  to  the  Law  and  he  made  ChanoeUor,  and  that,  t« 
provide  for  keeping  things  together  ia  this  way,  I  shodd 
retire  f  Perceval  himself  told  me  this :  he  did  not  name 
Canning  as  propoaing  it,  but  I  take,  upon  suspidon,  tbat 
to  have  been  so ;  and  then,  Peroeval  being  Qnaeelkr, 
CamiingnvUbt  be  Minister.  Perceval  trea^  this  u  he 
ought. 

The  magnanimous  conduct  of  Canning  in  rela- 
tion to  Queen  Caroline^  which  exhibited  so  marked 
a  contrast  to  that  of  her  early  friend  and  ooooselloi, 
the  Chancellor,  must  have  heightened  this  jealonsjr . 
Lord  Eldon  was  more  susceptible  of  anger  itm. 
the  slights  or  backwardness  of  hia  own  psrtj  than 
from  the  opposition  of  his  political  rivals.  On  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  Chanoelloiahip  of  Oxford, 
the  Tory  interest  this  divided  between  him  and 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  which  eventually  enabled 
Lord  Grenville  to  carry  the  election.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  Duke 
coming  forward  to  oppose  the  favourite  of  the 
King,  and  so  eminent  a  benefactor  of  the  state  as 
he  considered  himself.  His  anger  4nd  ehagiia 
broke  forth  in  the  following  letter  to  his  brother: 

''Mr  Dearbst  Sir  Willuv, — You  desired  me  to 
write  soon.  I  do  so  to  say  that  I  am  as  stoot  as  yra 
oould  poasibly  wish  me  to  be.  I  have  had  words,  aod 
dignifiedly  angry  words,  with  those  who  have  gireii  so 
snpiMMt,  and  firom  whom  I  had  a  right,  as  I  think,  to 
demand  the  most  elTectnal  support.  I  have  written  to 
the  King,  to  know  whether  any  part  of  my  condact  eoold 
justify  the  Oxford  reports,  that  I  had  not  his  support,  or 
that  he  was  hurt  that  I  did  not  give  way  to  Beaufort 
From  him  I  have  had  a  satisfactory  letter.  I  still  think 
that  I  can't  remain  (with  the  publio  opinion  that  I  hire 
not  been  supported)  where  I  am ;  and  I  persuade  mjsdf 
that  if  I  feel  compelled  to  retire  from  my  great  oiBoe, 
because  I  don't  choose  to  sacriflce  the  pretensioiB  of  a 
maa  loug  laboniing  for  tiM  publie,  to  a  fhx-hantiiig  Dakt) 
I  shall  not  fail  to  have  your  approbation.  I  have  leoeiTed 
a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  in  aaswer  t«  > 
complaint  of  mine,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  beiiere  I 
had  the  support  of  Government  I ! ! 

''As  to  what  I  am  to  do  about  the  High  Stewardship, 
I  am  willing  to  pause :  but,  upon  looking  into  the  sti- 
tutes,  and  my  oath  of  office,  I  may  be  called  upon  ^^  do 
what  I  never  will  do. 

**  The  short  result  seems  to  me  to  be,  and  perhaps  ^ 
best  result,  that  a  few  weeks  will  send  me  to  dear  £a- 
oombe  as  a  resting-pUoe  between  vexation  ud  the 
grave.  <<  Yours  ever  affisctionately, 

Probably  Dee.  1809.  *"  EuHMr/* 

Mr.  Twiss  does  not  ooneur  in  the  opinion  ex- 
prwed  by  Sir  Samnel  Romilly/in his  Dmj,^ 
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the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  at  a  very  momen- 
tous crisis ;  but  he  does  better,  he  quotes  it,  and 
80  shall  we.  The  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  had  un- 
settled the  administration,  and  it  wa9  proposed  to 
form  a  new  government  comprehending  Lord 
WeUedey,  Lords  Grey  and  GrenviUe,  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  &c.,  who  were  all  known  to  be  favourable 
to  the  Catholic  claims.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
abortive  negotiation,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  opi- 
nion entertained  by  Romilly  of  the  sincerity  of  tiie 
Prince  Regent  and  his  adviser,  the  Chancellor, 
throughout  the  afiair. 

^  June  11. — The  whole  of  the  negotiations  for  a  new 
Ifimstry  have  been  conducted,  nnquestionably,  with  a 
preyiona  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  and  of 
those  who  e^joy  his  confidence,  that  tiiey  should  not  end 
in  Lord  Gzey  and  Lord  Grenville  and  their  friends  being 
in  power.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  never,  from  the 
moment  of  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  being 
carried,  shown  the  least  syniptom  of  apprehension  that 
he  was  to  resign  his  office.  Daring  these  three  weeks 
that  the  Ministers  have  been  represented  by  themselves 
as  holding  their  offices  only  till  their  successors  should 
be  named,  he  has  given  judgment  in  none  of  the  nume- 
rous causes,  petitions,  and  motions,  which  have  been  long 
waiting  his  decision ;  though  there  never  before  was  an 
instance  of  a  Chancellor  about  to  resign  the  Great  Seal, 
who  did  not  hasten  to  clear  away  all  the  arrears  of  his 
Court.  Instead  of  this,  Lord  Eldon  has  been  every  day 
closeted  with  the  Duke  of  Camberland;  and,  during 
several  days  in  the  term,  the  Court  has  been  entirely 
shut  up,  while  his  Lordship  was  employed  in  some  way 
never  known  to  the  suitors  of  his  Court,  or  to  the  public. 
We  have  even  had  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  coming  down 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  sending  for  the  Chancellor  out 
of  Court.  The  whole  matter  has  ended  pretty  much  as 
I  expected.  It  might  have  been  much  worse,  if  Lords 
Grey  and  Granville  had  not  been  deterred  from  taking 
office  by  the  obstacles  which  were  purposely  throvm  in 
their  way.  They  would  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  Ministry  but  a  very  short  time ;  some  pretext  would 
have  been  anxiously  watched  for,  and  eagerly  seised, 
to  turn  them  out  vrith  the  loss  of  character;  or  a  new 
cry  against  Popery  would  have  been  raised,  and  they 
would  probably  have  been  the  victims  of  it." 

The  success  of  Lord  Eldon  with  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  told  him  that  at  one  time  he  had 
detested  him  more  than  any  man  in  England,  has 
no  parallel  save  in  Shakspere's  Richard  the  Third 
•witik  Lady  Anne.-— —Like  Mr.  Tadpole,  in  Con- 
ingsby,  the  Chancellor  was  folly  alive  to  the  value 
of  a  good  cry.  That  which  was  urgently  required 
when  he  made  the  following  confession  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  was,  "  No  Popery,"  or  "  Church  in 
Danger  I "  In  reading  what  follows,  we  would  beg 
the  reader  to  keep  Romilly's  remarks  in  memory, 
and  judge  as  charitably  as  he  can  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  professions  of  a  busy  political  intriguer,  that 
he  was  to  quit  office,  when  he  say»— 

^  I  appointed  and  attended  a  recorder's  report,  which 
1  thought  it  unmanly  to  leave  to  a  successor,  on  a 
Monday,  as  I  was  morally  certain  that  I  should  not  be 
Chancellor  on  the  usual  day,  the  Wednesday.  But 
whether  Grenville  and  Grey  did  not  vrish  to  be  Mini- 
sters, or  whether  they  would  not  be  Ministers  unless 
they  could  bind  kings  in  chains,,!  don't  know.  The 
Tuesday  put  my  wig  and  gown  once  more  fast  upon  my 
head  and  back,  and  I  am  now  jast  as  uncertain  when  I 
shall  see  the  blessings  of  final  retirement  as  I  was  before 
the  King's  illness.  What  a  life  of  anxiety  (about  my- 
self certainly  in  no  degree  such)  I  led  during  these 
scenes,  must  be  reserved,  if  it  is  to  be  described,  tUl 
some  happy  hour  of  conversation  between  us  shall  be 
vouchsafed  me  by  Providence.  I  concluded  my  stay  in 
town  by  the  Prince  Regent's  dining  in  Bedford  Square 


with  a  man  whom  he  had  hated  more  than  any  other  in 
ius  father's  dominions,  according  to  his  unreserved  con- 
fession. 

''  As  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Session,  it  is  to  me 
abundantly  clear,  that  noJess  the  country  will  express 
its  sentiments  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  (if  it  has 
any  sentiments  respecting  them,  which  I  doubt,)  and  that 
tolerably  strongly,  between  Dissenters,  Methodists,  and 
Papists,  the  Church  is  gone.  I  fought  the  battle  again 
this  winter,  and  I  shall  fight  it  whilst  I  have  stumps  to 
stand  upon;  but  I  cannot  fight  it  successfully,  alone, 
with  a  country  sunk  in  apathy. 

"  And  now,  dear  Sam,  I  come  to  a  close.  Retained 
in  office,  with  no  wish  to  remain  in  it,  I  am  praying 
for  some  fair  opportunity,  some  honourable  reason,  for 
quitting.  I  grow  old;  business  increases;  my  ability  to 
discharge  it  does  not  improve.  These,  so  help  me  God, 
are  the  refiections  which  have  occupied  my  anxious 
thoughts  during  the  last  vrinter;  and  yet,  in  this  malig- 
nant world,  whilst  the  Regent  knows  my  wishes  per- 
fectly, I  am  supposed  to  be  clinging  to  office,  and  in- 
triguing for  others  who  are  anxious  for  it.  God  forgive 
them!" 

Expressions  of  the  passionate  desire  of  the 
Chancellor  to  quit  office  occur  a  hundred  times  in 
these  volumes,  with  loud  lamentations  over  his 
hard  fate  in  being  chained  to  the  public  wheel. 
If  not  a  hypocrite,  he  was  the  most  egregious  self- 
deceiver  that  ever  existed.  The  following  sped- 
men  of  his  regrets  occurs  in  his  correspondence 
with  Lord  Stowell  in  1821,  and  several  years 
before  he  had  been  got  rid  of  by  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst : — 

The  bulk  of  the  Ministers  are,  I  think,  convinced  that 
the  King  means,  and  that  my  neighbour  [the  Mar- 
chioness Conyngham,]  will  induce  him,  to  change  them ; 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if,  in  a  too  great  confidence 
that  he  has  this  meaning,  they  were  to  retire  before  he 
knew  how  to  execute  it.  It  is  impossible  but  that  the 
thing  must  fall  to  pieces.  This  is  so  strongly  the  con- 
viction of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Administration,  that 
I  think  that  conviction  will  of  itself  almost  produce  the 
chuige.  If  such  a  change  takes  place,  it's  ridiculous 
and  hard  upon  Sidmouth's  character,  to  suppose  that 
because  he  has  consented  to  remain  at  present  to  keep 
things  quiet,  and  I  have  consented  at  present  to  remain 
because  he  does,  that  either  of  us  should  remain,  if 
there's  a  change,  colleagues  of  Reformers,  Catholics, 
and  Democrats.  As  to  me,  indeed,  I  can  remain  vrith 
neither  them,  nor  the  present,  nor  any  other  set  of  men. 
I  think,  as  Johnson  (in  his  Rasselas,  I  believe)  has  it, 
^  that  a  man  before  threescore  and  ten  may  have  satis- 
fied his  country's  demand  upon  him,  and  tiiat  he  has  a 
right  to  retirement,  to  review  his  past  life  and  purify 
his  heart  before  he  goes  hence.'  I  may  be  cut  off  sud- 
denly ;  but,  if  it  pleases  God  to  deliver  me  from  sudden 
dea^,  I  will  endeavour  so  to  employ  some  portion  of 
what  remains  of  life  as  that  I  may  not  die  notui  nimi$ 
omnilm$9  ignotut  mihi :  — which  must  be  the  case  if  the 
present  system  of  living  is  not  given  up.  My  office 
therefore  I  hold  only  till  the  storm,  that  blows,  abates 
—  and  it  is  too  violent  to  last." 

In  September  1823  he  still  stuck  fost^  but  talked 

in  this  style  to  his  brother : — 

"  The  appointment  of  Lord  Francis  Conyngham  in  the 
Foreign  Office  has,  by  female  influence,  put  Canning 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  thing  to  affect  him,  and  wiU 
assuredly  enable  him  to  turn  those  out  whom  he  does 
not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  King  is  in  such  thraldom 
that  one  has  nobody  to  fall  back  upon.  The  person  that 
has  got  *  *  *  *,  after  having  in  conversations,  I 
believe,  uttered  nothing  that  was  kind  about  Canning, 
was  one  of  his  voters  for  his  Cabinet  office.  The  devU 
of  it  is,  there  is  no  consistency  in  any  body.  Again, 
upon  '  ne  cede  malis,'  it  is  better  to  go  out  than  to  be 
turned  out !  I  which  wUl  assuredly  be  the  case.  God 
bless  you,  yours  affectionately,  ^  Eldon." 
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For  many  yenn  the  Chancellor  felt  pecoliarij 
eore  at  the  hack waxdneeB  of  his  ooUeagnes  to  defend 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  chargee 
of  the  opposition*  These  were  indeed  of  too  gnTe 
and  serions  a  natore  to  admit  of  defence.  Mr.  M. 
A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Tkroejy  Mr.  Williami^  and  others^ 
were  perpetoal  thorns  in  his  side  ;  and,  popular  as 
he  was,  none  of  the  Crown  lawyers  came  forward 
to  defend  him.  We  find  him  thus  lamenting  his 
hard  case  to  his  brother,  and  this  is  but  one  of 
many  times  that  he  harps  upon  the  same  string — 

**  Dear  Brother,— I  retom  yon  the  endoeed  aeeordiog 
to  your  request,  which  I  reeeired  last  ni^t  se  I  was 
writhing  np  stain  in  the  govt,  abont  seren  o'eloek,  to 
bed.  Really,  as  to  the  Govemment,  I  don't  eaie  one 
ferthing  abont  it.  I  am  mistaken  if  they  do  not  mainly 
owe  their  existenee,  as  sneh,  to  me;  sad  yet  I  baTe  been, 
in  my  judicial  c^iacity,  the  object  of  the  Honse  i4  Com- 
Bons'  peneention  for  two  years,  without  a  lawyer  there 
to  say  a  word  of  truth  for  me;  and  though  I  haye 
pressed,  for  yean  psst,  Uie  importance  of  being  supported 
there  by  some  indiTiduals  in  my  own  department  of  the 
profession,  not  the  slightest  notice  of  this  has  been  taken 
in  their  arrangements.  I  haye  been  left  unprotected  as 
before;  and  so  unprotected,  I  cannot  and  will  not 
remain. 

**  The  Prince  yows  annihilation  to  the  GoTemment  if 
I  go;  and  I  suppose  would  resort  to  Canning  and 
Wellesley.  But  I  cannot  feel  the  obligation  I  am  under 
of  being  hunted  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  more 
of  protection  than  I  haye  had — of  bearing  tlmt  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  &  tumbled 
out  at  the  end  of  the  session,  as  it  was,  without  commu- 
nication with  me.  I  am  concluding  a  yacation  of  un* 
easiness  by  struggling  with  pain.    Yours, 

*ElDOH.» 

Upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Peel,  after  due  prepara- 
tion, and  being  properly  crammed  by  lawyers, 
defended  the  Chancellor  in  an  able  and  elaborate 
speech,  which  filled  the  old  man  with  delight,  and 
excited  his  lireliest  gratitude. 

There  have  been  many  doubts  about  the  real 
opinions  of  George  IV.  on  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  These  may  now  be  cleared,  so  far 
as  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Chancellor  goes, — 
though  among  his  other  doubts  he  not  unfiequently 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  royal  master.  To  a 
worthy  correspondent,  Dr  Swire,  a  countiy  rector, 
and  yery  old  friend  of  Lord  Eldon  s^  he  thus 
writes: 

^  Dear  Swire, 
^  As  a  piece  of  church  news,  I  mention  to  yon  that 
Dr.  Parsons,  the  late  Vioe-Chancellor,  is  the  new  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  He  is  a  stout  fellow,  and  right,  I  be- 
lieye,  upon  points  of  modem  oontroyeny, — the  Catholic 
Qnestion  particularly  :  and  my  young  master,  who  is  as 
eager  as  his  fether  was  upon  that,  and  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking,  seems  to  me  to  be  looking  out  yery  sincerely 
for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  support  Church 
and  State  as  we  haye  had  them  in  times  past.  I  sup- 
pose this  and  Howley's  promotion  will  mortify  our  gen- 
tlemen at  Exeter  and  Brasenose  Colleges — the  respectiye 
heads  of  which,  we  hear,  being  unwilling  to  Uluminate 
for  our  late  glorious  successes,  haye  had  their  lodgings, 
as  far  as  windows  go,  most  completely  demolished. 
What  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  the  country  it  has 
been,  that  the  ftince  did  not  succeed  to  goyemment, 
upon  the  King's  demise,  but  under  circumstances  which 
haye  giyen  him  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  be 
would  otherwise  nerer  haye  known,  —  or,  as  the  Qneen 
puts  it,  of  enabling  her  son  George  to  learn  that  his 
poor  fiither  knew  letter  who  were  his  son's  best  friends 
than  that  son  himself  did !  He  is  conducting  himself 
really  extremely  well.    His  father,  he  says,  often  told 


him  not  to  pert  with  the  Chsnesllflr ;  bat  be  owsB  to  ae 
that  he  hated  me  more  thaa  he  detested  any  other  Bu 
in  the  kiagdonL  At  present  many,  I  bdieye,  think  he 
is  too  much  attached  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  human  behig  to  treat  aasther  with 
more  oonlldeaoe  sad  regard  than  he  does  me.  Tht 
horrible  fidsehoods  with  whi^  wicked  poiitidam  bad 
filled  his  mmd,  he  has  now  been  aUe,  by  documcatB  of 
transactions  to  which  they  relate,  to  detect  fiillj." 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  brother 
shows  the  sincerity  of  his  own  anti-catholic  pre- 
judices^ while  it  exhibits  much  of  the  sound  good 
sense  which  should  giTo  many  parts  of  these 
volumes  Talue  to  young  professional  men : 

** Dear  Brother^— I  obserre  what  you  state  abcotF. 
I  fear  that  my  powen  are  yery  lisuted  :  for  I  cuBot 
sacrifice  my  existence  to  any  eonsideratiQns ;  and  I 
know,  when  I  go  out  of  oAee,  I  can  be  of  no  serrice  U 
him  or  any  other  person,  and  in  ofiee  I  cannot  reniin. 
It  is  not  fit  I  should,  after  70.  I  am  going  on  imder  & 
conricUon  that  I  ought  to  quit  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
iriiich  is  both  distrosiag  and  unoomlbrtable,  if  not  disr 
graceful  to  me.  The  truth  is  that  open  F.  there  mut 
be  impressed  the  necessity  of  his  working  for  histself. 
These  lads,  who  giye  each  other  great  dinnos,  with  tlidr 
claret,  champagne,  Ac  must  leam  that  tUs  wHl  not  da, 
if  they  are  to  pursue  a  profession,  aad  they  must  ksn 
that  if  they  want  the  aid  of  a  profeasioii,  they  most  a^ 
mit  to  the  privations,  which  young  men,  who  are  to  get 
forward  in  professions,  have  idways  submitted  to.  I^oa 
is  a  truth  of  which  they  axe  not  aware.  I  am  sue  the 
time  is  about  oyer,  when  I  can  do  any  thing  as  topatns- 
age.  I  cannot  remain  in  a  aituatiosi  to  which  it  ism- 
nexed.  The  truth  is,  what  our  relations  may  huij  dain 
is  a  subject  we  should  set  about  settling  between  us,  aad 
not  leaye  to  accidents  which  may  happen  erexy  day.  I 
am  conscious  that  I  caanot  count  abont  yean  ormoB^ 
and  I  feel  that  I  ought,  with  reference  to  chims  nehai 
I  allude  to,  to  make  provision,  if  we  naderstasd  ead 
other,  which  can  regulate  those  daisss  when  we  aieoe 
more.    But  upon  this  we  can  convene  when  we  neet 

I  have  no  great  appetite  for  printing.  At  the  aaae 
time  the  pH»en  have  printed  snch  nonsense  that  I  an 
uneasy  abont  it.  As  to  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know  ^ 
he  means.  To  please  Gnnville,  he  makes  a  Regi« 
Professor,— «end  to  the  Catholics  :— To  please  Laas* 
downe,  he  makes  a  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Regiu  Pn- 
fessor,— friend  to  the  Catholics.  He  therefore,!  daii 
say,  vvill  not  stir  a  step  beyond  pronouncing  in  words  Ui 
speech.  I  am  not  quite  content  with  this— aad  yet  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  But  what  he  does  or  does  set 
do,  I  think,  should  not  regulate  me.  Can  a  man  «^ 
makes  such  a  Secretary  for  Inland,  as  we  have,  and  tw9 
snch  Regius  Professon  and  such  a  Bishop,  be  serions! 

*«  With  me  this  thing  about  the  Catholics  is  not* 
matter  of  consistency,  but  of  conseienoe.  If  there  is  aay 
truth  in  nligious  matten,  I  caanot  otherwise  refard  it 

Every  thing  relating  to  Ireland  is  at  the  piesent 
juncture  so  interesting,  that  we  make  no  apoipgr 
for  giving  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  Lord  Eldon  in  1824^  1825,  by  Lot^ 
Redesdale,  then  Chancellor  of  Irdand : 

"  No  one  reads  impartially  the  history  of  IreltBd. 
Read  impartially,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mere 
Irish  had,  at  all  times,  much  ground  for  eomplvBt 
They  wen  savages,  and  ou|^t  to  have  been  dvilise<i  tj 
the  English  government.  But  it  was  fer  the  adnaUp 
of  indiriduals  to  keep  them  savage ;  and  to  plooder 
them  of  their  lands,  by  driving  them  by  oi^resaion  loto 
nbellion ;  and  the  E^lish,  settled  amongst  the  oat 
Irish,  became  Irish  in  civilization  and  conduct,  and  wei« 
treated  as  mere  Irish.  . 

"  I  leam  that  Lord  FingaU  aad  others,  Cstholies « 
English  blood,  an  alarmed  at  the  present  state  or 
things  :  and  they  may  well  be  alarmed.  If  a  refoIirW" 
wen  to  happen  in  InUnd,  it  would  be  in  the  end  tf 
Irish  nvolution,  and  no  Catholic  o/Engiuk  Vood  w^ 
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fare  better  than  &  ProteBtant  of  English  blood.  So  said 
Lord  OutlehaTen,  an  Irish  Catholic  general  of  English 
blood,  one  hundred  and  seyentj  years  ago  ;  and  so  said 
a  Roman  Catholic  of  Irish  blood,  canJUletUially  to  me, 
abore  twenty  years  ago.  The  question  is,  not  simply 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  bat  English  and  Irish:  and 
tiie  great  motire  of  action  ipi^  be  hatred  of  the  Saeena^ 
inflamed  by  the  priests,  who'will  be  considered  <u  priests, 
whether  of  Irish,  or  English,  or  any  foreign  blood  ;  as 
the  priests  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  were  for- 
merly, in  many  parts,  Italians,  or  other  foreigners. 
The  country  of  the  priest  is  not  considered.  He  can 
haye  no  legitimate  progeny.  He  has,  as  priest,  no  landed 
property  to  conyey  to  his  relations.  He  is  an  isolated 
being,  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  Irish  nation,  but 
merely  as  a  prU$t 

**  That  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England  is  the 
object  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  I  haye  no  doubt. 
Without  that  separation,  they  can  neither  make  the 
Catholic  religion  the  established  religion  of  Ireland,  nor 
giye  to  the  mere  Irish  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland. 
The  priests  must  haye  that  object  in  yiew  ;  as  it  would 
immediately  giye  them,  as  they  hope,  the  establishment 
yrith  all  its  reyenues.  Perhaps  they  are  deceiyed  in 
that  hope.  A  reyolution  in  Ireland  would  be  like  the 
French  reyolution,  and  would  apply  the  reyenues  of  the 
ehurch  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  So  it  was  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  so  I  think  it  would  be  in  Ireland. 
But  the  Irish  priests  do  not  see  so  far. 

**  I  haye  now  troubled  you  with  a  long  letter :  but 
the  subject  is  important,  and  you  are  almost  the  only 
person  standing  in  the  gap.    Affectionately  yours, 

^  Redesdalx." 

**  The  priests,  and  the  lower  orders  of  Catholics,  are 
urged  by  hopes  and  by  expectation  of  plunder.  The 
higher  orders,  I  haye  no  doubt,  secretly  dread  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  especially  those  who  are  of  English 
blood.  The  Irish  families,  who  haye  embraced  the 
Protestant  religion,  know  that  they  are  considered  as 
renegades,  and  that  they  haye  as  little  mercy  to  expect 
as  the  Protestants  of  English  blood.  They  know,  that 
if  the  Catholics  sliould  preyail,  the  marriage  of  their 
parents,  if  solemnized  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
the  legitimacy  of  their  birth,  will  be  denied.  The  titles 
to  their  lands  will  not  be  disputed  by  claimants  of  for- 
feited estates,  but  by  their  own  Catholic  relations, 
claiming  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  their  families.  They 
are  perhaps  more  agitated  than  those  whose  titles  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  forfeitures.  But  there  are 
many  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  families,  of  Irish 
blood,  who  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  any  explo- 
sion. All  the  lower  orders,  bearing  the  names  of  their 
ancient  septs,  O'Donoghnes,  O'Sulliyans,  O'Sheas, 
CTooles,  &c.  &c.  conceiye  that  the  land  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  sept  is  justly  the  property  of  the  whole, 
and  that  each  ought  to  haye  a  share. 

"  Reoesdilb.'' 
Notwithstanding  the  caution  and  doubt  for 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  so  famous,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  he  took  to  deliberate 
where  the  interests  of  others  were  concerned,  when 
anything  afiected  himself  personally  he  was  occa* 
flionally  hurried  into  rashness  and  intemperance. 
A  memorable  instance  of  this  infirmity  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Abercromby.  A  speech  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Commons  by  that  gentleman 
on  a  Tuesday,  was  misreported  in  a  London  news* 
paper,  not  seen  by  Lord  £ldon  till  Saturday. 
Upon  reading  it,  he  hurried  full-primed  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  from  the  Bench  fiercely 
attacked  Mr.  Abercromby,  who  was  a  practitioner 
in  that  Court,  but  not  then  present.  This  inde- 
corous and  unjudgelike  conduct,  and  flagrant 
breach  of  parliamentary  privilege,  was  warmly 
mesented  by  Mr.  Abercromby  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    In  vindicating  himself  from 


the  calumnious  charges  made  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Mr.  Abercromby,  after  discussing  Uie  matters 
of  fact,  proceeded  thus  : 

Lord  Eldon  has  fklsely  put  into  my  mouth  what  I  did 
not  utter ;  and  has  declared,  that  in  what  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  state  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  I  imposed 
on  the  public.  These,  Sir,  are  the  facts.  But  are  there 
-no  aggravations  of  them !  I  ask  when  it  was,  and  where 
it  was,  that  Lord  Eldon  uttered  this  foul  calumny  against 
me !  Was  I  present !  Had!  I  any  notice  of  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord's  intention!  Before  whom  did  he 
utter  the  calmuny !  Before  persons  whose  unfavourable 
opinion,  if  I  had  no  means  but  what  I  deriye  from  my 
profession,  must  effect  my  entire  ruin.  In  what  form 
did  this  calumny  go  forth  to  the  people  of  England  1  In 
that  of  a  report  made  by  a  reporter  in  a  court  of  justice, 
attending  on  behalf  of  the  public,  who  took  down  the 
words  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered,  and  sent  them  to  an 
office  where  they  were  printed  before  the  ink  with  which 
they  were  written  was  diy.  Such  was  the  place,  such 
was  the  occasion,  such  were  the  means,  by  whidi  'the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  sought  to  vilify  an 
individual,  one  of  the  humblest  mem^rs  of  his  own 

Court We  have  heard  a  great  deal. 

Sir,  of  the  delicacy  of  Lord  Eldon,  of  his  anxious  desire 
of  justice,  of  that  amiable  weakness  of  mind,  too  sensitiye 
to  the  fear  of  possible  wrong  to  others,  and  too  cautious 
to  decide  lest  he  should  decide  erroneously.  If  this  had 
been  a  case  in  which  the  right  of  private  parties  had  been 
concerned,  there  would  have  Jl)een,  no  doubt,  argument 
after  argument,  affidavit  and  supplemental  affidavit, 
months  and  years  would  have  passed,  and  the  *'  too  sen- 
sitive "  mind  of  Lord  Eldon  would  have  abstained  flrom 
settling  those  claims  which  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  on. 
But  what.  Sir,  was  his  mode  of  proceeding,  when  there 
was  an  occasion  to  pronounce  from  the  seat  of  justice  an 
anathema  founded  on  a  false  statement  of  f^ts  to  destroy 
the  character  of  an  individual  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  censured  himself!  Then,  indeed,  to  the  just  mind 
of  the  just  Lord  Eldon,  there  seemed  no  room  for  cau- 
tion— no  time  for  inquiry.  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
decide,  to  pronounce,  and  to  execute  his  sentence. 

On  this  debate  Mr,  Tiemey,  who  never  lost  a 
fair  opportunity  of  sporting  a  jest  at  the  expense 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  who  used  to  figure  to  him- 
self how  comical  hb  face  would  look  after  he  had 
really  resigned,  humorously  remarked : 

They  say  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  a  report  in  a 
newspaper,  which  was  not  founded  in  fact.  This  may  be 
true  :  but  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  this  should 
be,  perhaps,  the  only  PH>er  which  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
since  he  has  been  on  the  Bench,  did  not  tske  home  to 
consider  ;  that  this  should  be  the  only  case  in  which  he 
has  been  able  to  come  to  an  instant  decision;  and  that 
the  suddenness  of  his  determination  should  be  the  only 
point  relied  upon  for  his  defence.  On  one  nig^t  I  am 
called  upon  in  mercy  to  recollect  the  past  services  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  make  allowances  for  his  amiable 
hesitating  nature — and  on  another  I  am  told  that  I 
must  acquit  him  of  a  charge  of  this  serious  kind,  not 
because  he  is  a  doubting  man,  but  because  he  is  a  rash 
one. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  Chancellor,  the  original 
wrong-doer,  shortly  afterwards  sending  a  message 
to  Mr.  Abercromby  graciously  assuring  him  that 
he  retained  no  resentment  against  him,  for,  we 
presume,  having  dared  to  defSend  himself  1 

Among  those  who  annoyed  the  Chancellor  with 
their  powers  of  sarcasm  and  wit,  and  remorseless 
anatomizing  of  the  motives  of  his  public  conduct, 
was  Mr.  Biougham,  from  whom  he  had  long  in* 
vidiously  withheld  the  just  rewards  of  his  dis- 
tinguished professional  merits.  —  Mr.  Twiss  has 
recorded  several  of  Mr.  Brougham^s  unsparing 
I  attacks  on  the  Chancellor, — We  select  but  one,  as 
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a  bappy  specimen  of  the  brilliant  talents  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  their  more  admirable  application. 
In- the  session  of  1825,  the  anti-Catholic  partj  in 
the  Cabinet  had  so  far  triumphed  OTer  the  pro- 
Catholic  party,  that,  in  the  King's  speech,  parlia- 
ment was  called  upon  to  put  down  AssocitUions 
in  Ireland,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
Though  the  word  association  was  used  in  the 
plural  it  was  well  understood  that  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation alone  was  meant.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  answer  to 
the  speech,  Mr.  Brougham,  after  urging  the  pro- 
Catholic  section  of  the  cabinet  to  press  their  col- 
leagues for  emancipation,  proceeded  thus  : 

"  Of  what  are  they  afraid !  What  is  their  ground  of 
alarm  t  Are  they  apprehensiye  that  the  result  would 
be  the  resignatioji  of  any  of  their  colleagues !  Do  they 
think  that  any  one  of  their  coa4jutoi8,  some  man  of 
splendid  talents,  of  profound  learning,  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry, would  giye  up  his  place !  Do  they  think  he 
would  resign  iSs  office !  that  he  would  quit  the  Great 
Bealt  Prince  Hohenloe  is  nothing  to  the  man  who 
could  effect  such  a  miracle  {hear!  and  a  lauaL)  A 
more  chimerical  apprehension  nerer  entered  the  brain  of 
a  distempered  poet.  Any  thing  but  that.  Many  things 
may  surprise  me  ;  but  nothing  would  so  much  surprise 
me,  as  that  the  Noble  and  Learned  individual  to  whom 
I  allude  should  quit  his  bold  of  office  while  life  remains. 
A  more  superfluous  fear  than  that  of  such  an  event 
never  crossed  the  wildest  visionary  in  his  dreams.  In- 
deed, Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  I  think  the 
Bight  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  greatly  underrate  the 
steadiness  of  mind  of  the  Noble  and  Learned  individual 
in  question.  I  think  they  greatly  underrate  the  firm- 
ness and  courage  with  which  he  bears,  and  will  continue 
to  bear,  the  burdens  of  his  high  and  important  station. 
In  these  qualities  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  has 
never  been  excelled — has  never  perhaps  been  paralleled. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  forbearance  which  he  has  mani- 
fested. Nothing  can  equal  the  constancy  with  which  he 
has  borne  the  thwarts  that  he  has  lately  received  on  the 
questions  of  trade.  His  patience,  under  such  painful 
circnmstances,  can  be  rivalled  only  by  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bears  the  prolonged  distress  of  the  suitors 
in  his  own  Court ;  but,  to  apprehend  that  any  defeat 
would  induce  him  to  quit  office,  is  one  of  the  vainest 
fears — one  of  the  most  fantastic  ^^prehensions — that 
was  ever  entertained  by  man.  Let  him  be  tried.  In 
his  generous  mind,  expanded  as  it  has  been  by  his  long 
official  character,  there  is  no  propensity  so  strong  as  a 
love  of  the  service  of  his  country.  He  is  no  donbt  con- 
vinced, that  the  higher  an  office,  the  more  uqjustifiable 
it  is  to  abandon  it.  The  more  splendid  the  emoluments 
of  a  situation, — the  more  extensive  its  patronage, — the 
more  he  is  persuaded  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  a  wise 
and  good  man  to  tear  himself  from  it.  I  contend,  there- 
fore, that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  underrate 
the  firmness  of  their  Noble  and  Leameid  colleague.  Let 
them  make  the  experiment ;  and  if  they  succeed  in 
wrenching  power  from  his  gripe,  I  shall  thenceforward 
estimate  them  as  nothing  short  of  miracle-mongers.  His 
present  station  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  holds  as 
an  estate  for  life.  That  is  universally  admitted.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  he  is  to  appoint  his  successor. 
By  some  it  ia  supposed  that  he  has  actually  appointed 
him,  and  I  own  I  have  observed  several  symptoms  of 
such  being  the  case.  If  it  be  so,  I  vram  thai  snecessor, 
that  he  wUl  be  exceedingly  disappointed,  if  he  expects 
to  step  into  the  office  a  single  moment  before  the 
decease  of  its  present  holder  (a  laugh,)  However,  I 
do  intreat,  that  the  perseverance  of  this  eminent  person 
may  be  put  to  the  test.  Let  the  Right  Hon.  Grentleman 
say,  he  will  resign,  if  the  Catholic  question  u  not  carried 
in  the  Cabinet ;  let  the  Noble  axul  Learned  Lord  say, 
that  he  will  resign  if  it  is  carried.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
the  result.  The  Catholic  question  would  be  carried ; 
but  the  Noble  aad  Learned  Lord  weald  retain  his  place. 


He  would  behave  with  the  fortitude  whidi  his  distin- 
guished him  in  the  other  instances  ia  ^rhieh  he  has  be«& 
defeated ;  and  the  country  would  not  be  deprived,  for  & 
single  hour,  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  his  serriees  (t 
laugh,)    To  return,  however,  to  the  state  of  Lrela&d. 

The  Speech  talks  of  ^MoetoHoM  in  the  pluaL  Tbst 
is  not  without  an  object.  I  warn  the  house,  boweTer, 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  oontrivaaoe.  That  litde  letter 
<  is  one  of  the  slyest  introductions  that  Belial  ever  re- 
sorted to,  in  any  of  those  qteeches  which  are  calealaV 
ed  to 

'make  th«  worse  appear 
The  better  roasoB  ;  to  perplex  and  elaah 
Maturest  couiuels  ;  for  his  tboa|^  are  low.' 

I  am  perfectly  aware.  Sir,  by  whom  that  9  was  added : 
I  know  the  hand-writing.  I  know  the  reflection  whic^ 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  writer, — 'I  must  pat  the 
word  in  the  plural ;  it  will  then  be  considered  as  appli- 
cable to  Orange  as  to  Catholic  associations,  and  the 
adversaries  of  both  will  be  conciliated.'  Let  not  tb: 
little  letter  «,  however,  deceive  a  single  person.  Howerei 
it  may  be  pretended  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  ^i 
Catholic  and  the  Orange  associations,  depend  npon  it,  it 
will  be  only  a  nominal  equity.  It  will  be  like  os<  «f 
those  'subtle  equities,'  so  well  known  in  the  Coart  ore; 
which  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to  whom  I  lurt 
been  alluding  presides.  Let  the  proposed  measnret  be 
carried,  and  the  Catholic  association  wUl  be  strongly  pot 
down  with  one  hand,  while  the  Orange  association  wifi 
receive  only  a  gentle  tap  with  the  other." 

We  must  subjoin  the  Lord  Chaucellor^s  com- 
mentary on  this  effusion,  which  is  contained  in 
ft  letter  to  his  daughter.  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. 

^  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  seen  the  debates  of  thi 
Commmons  on  Thursday  night.  When  you  read  thes, 
you  will  see  that  Brougham  has  had  no  mercy  npon  tb« 
Chancellor.  Laughs  and  cheers  he  prodnoed  fkm  th$ 
company,  repeatedly,  with  his  jokes :  which,  howeTcr, 
he  meant  to  play  off  in  bitter  malignity,  and  yet  I  conlJ 
not  help  laughing  at  some  of  the  jokes  pretty  heanH; 
myself.  No  young  lady  was  ever  so  nnfor|ivin$  for  U- 
ing  refused  a  silk  gown,  when  silk  gowns  adomed  femile 
forms,  as  Brougham  is  with  me,  because,  baring  insulted 
my  master,  the  insulted  don't  like  to  clothe  him  with 
distinction,  and  honour,  and  ailk.  In  the  straightforward 
discharge  of  my  public  duty,  I  shall  defy  all  mj  oppo- 
nents :  their  wit,  their  sarcasms,  their  calnnmies,  I 
regard  not,  whilst  conscious  I  have  a  great  duty  to  per- 
form ;  and  thai  I  have  now,  in  the  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State.  I  shall  do  what  I  thiok 
right  (a  maxim  I  have  endeavoured  in  past  life  to  make 
the  rule  of  conduct)  and  trust  the  consequences  to  Goi. 

^  Now  for  digression  firom  the  serious  to  the  lighur 
matters;  having  first  noticed  that  Canning  answered 
every  part  of  Brougham's  speech,  except  what  conoenieii 
his  colleague,  myself.  But  this  is  what  I  should  hive 
expected." 

Instances  of  Lord  Eldon's  liberality  of  sentiment 
are  of  such  rare  occurrence  that,  when  tbeyiio 
appear,  they  douUy  deserve  notice.  When  s  bill 
was  brought  into  the  Houae  of  Lords  to  abolish 
the  abomination  of  setting  spring-guns  for  the 
protection  of  game,  he  not  ozdy  supported  it  is 
opposition  to  the  Tory  party,  but  to  the  great 
body  of  the  aristocracy,  Whig  and  Toiy  bcin? 
one  where  game  is  concerned.  The  sentiments 
of  the  Chancellor,  on  this  occasion,  are  hearty  sod 
English. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  P.  J,  Awfaf.— (Extrwt) 

«  Saturday,  (Feb.  26th,  1825.) 

'^  We  had  a  long  speech  from  Lord  Soffield,  intndB^ 
ing  a  bill  to  prevent  people  in  fbture  from  setting  ^nsf • 
guns  any  where.  There  was  no  oppositioa  to  it »  V^\ 
but  I  understand  the  Norfolk  game-breeders  are,  or  wiB 
be,  against  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  cant  nsdosU^ 
why  these  engiaes  of  deatii  riieuld  be  ailowed.  J^^ 
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tkhk  a  p^aehir  tkouid  Uput  to  4eaik,topreMrt$  a  Kar4 
or  ajHurtridge,'* 

Wnen  UuB  bill  was  aboat  to  be  committed;  on  the  7tb 
of  March,  the  Chancellor  supported  it. 

He  said  he  wished  to  see  property  protected,  bat  he 
ibonld  b«  sorry  to  be  thoaght  an  advocate  for  spring- 
goofl.  There  had  been  no  occasion  for  these  engines  in 
former  times ;  but  now,  eyery  plantation  was  turned 
into  a  poultry  yard,  and  a  sportsman  was  thought  nothing 
of  unless  he  could  kill  his  thousand  birds  a-day ;  and 
thus  arose  the  demand  for  these  new  sorts  of  protection. 
Now  that  so  many  plantatioas  had  been  made,  and  so 
well  stocked  with  pheasantSi  how  conld  their  Lordships 
expect  that  people  who  had  a  taste  for  game, — and  he 
aerer  knew  an  Englishman  who  had  not, — would  not  go 
and  look  for  it  where  it  was  to  be  found !  Poaching 
was  the  consequence  of  game  being  preseryed  and  pro- 
tected. He,  for  one,  neyer  could  defond  the  practice  of 
settiDg  engines  to  endanger  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
for  the  sake  of  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant. 

This  bill  appears  to  hare  passed  the  House  of  liOrds, 
bat  to  have  been  defeated  in  the  Commons  on  the  29tb 
of  June,  by  a  majority  of  one. 

At  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  York  was 
almost  canonized  by  the  anti-Catholic  party,  for 
his  eelebrated  declaration  in  Parliament  against 
the  Catholics,  we  find  Lord  Eldon  writing  thus 
exultingly  to  his  daughter,  Lady  F.  J.  Bankea :— ^ 

**  If  the  P.  of  Y.'s  speech  was  imprudent,  it  has  neyer- 
theleas,  on  account  of  its  firmness  and  boldness,  placed 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  popularity.  The  K.  thinks  he 
might  have  left  out  the  words  ^  in  whatever  situation 
he  might  be,'  because  he,  the  K.,  does  not  intend  soon  to 
quit  one,  in  which  he,  the  D.  of  Y.,  may  be.  But  he  says 
it  with  perfoct  good  humour.  The  D.  of  Y.  is  at  New- 
market. It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  highly  impor- 
tant and  lofty  situation,  he  spends  so  many  days  with 
blacklegs,  asd  so  many  nights  at  cards,  among  which 
we  know  there  are  knava,  as  well  as  what  are  better 
company  for  him,  king$  and  pLuns,'* 

It  is  a  pity  to  find  a  royal  Dake,  so  sealons  for 

religion  and  the  Church,  so  unscrupulous  in  his 

amusements  and  his  selection  of  associates.    The 

loTC  of  the  society  of  blacklegs  was  not  peculiar 

to  the  Duke  of  York,    The  Chancellor,  in  a  letter 

to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  thus  notices  a  dinner  given 

by  Greorge  IV .  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  to  the 

Jockey  Club. 

His  Majesty,  on  Saturday,  gave  a  good  dinner,  in  his 
palace  here,  to  **  The  Jockey  Club,"  which  renerable  so- 
ciety comprehends  some  incUyidusIs  who  are  scarcely  fit 
Tisitors  at  a  royal  mansion  in  a  king's  palace.  These 
things  are  topsy-turvy  doings. 

Of  his  stanch  religious  supporters  in  the  House 

of   Peers^  the  Chancellor  on  one  occasion  thus 

speaks  in  a  letter  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes-— 

**  The  Unitarian  Bill  came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords 
last  night.  Both  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  voted  for  it.  Shameful,  surely  I 
However,  we  threw  out  the  bill,  56  to  60.  It  would 
have  been  abont  100  to  60,  if  we  had  divided  upon  the 
third  reading  instead  of  the  second ;  but  our  good  ortho- 
dox frisnds  were  absent — most  at  Ascot — so  that  how 
a  horse  mas  is  much  more  important  than  how  the 
Church  fores." 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn,  that  up  to  the 
last  moment,  or,  at  all  events,  at  the  last  moment, 
George  lY.  was  as  decidedly  opposed  to  the  con- 
oeasion  of  the  Catholic  claims  as  ever  his  father 
had  been.  This  we  gather  from  a  curious  mem- 
orandum made  by  Lord  Eldon,  of  what  took  place 
fit  two  interviews  which  he  had  with  the  King  to 
present  addresses  against  those  claims,  B9mo  time 


after  he  had  himself  left  office.  According  to  the 
ex-Chancellor's  statement,  never  was  monarch 
more  violently  coerced  by  his  ministers,  than  was 
George  IV.  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  govern- 
ment. At  Uiis  interview,  the  ex-Chancellor  says 
that  the  King  asserted, — 

That  at  the  time  the  administration  was  formed,  no 
reason  was  given  him  to  suppose  that  any  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  intended  or 
thought  of  by  ministers  :  that  he  had  frequently  himself 
suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association ;  of  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  to  destroy  the  powers  of  the  most  seditious 
and  rebellious  prooeetUngs  of  the  members  of  it,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  that  Lawless  made  his  march :  that 
instead  of  following  what  he  had  so  strongly  recom- 
mended, after  some  (the  exact  time  I  cannot  recollect 
that  he  mentioned,  but  some)  time,  not  a  very  long  time 
before  the  present  session,  he  was  applied  to  to  allow 
his  ministers  to  propose  to  him,  as  an  united  Cabinet,  the 
opening  the  Parliament  by  sending  such  a  message  as 
his  speech  contained :  that,  after  much  struggling  against 
it,  and  after  the  measure  had  been  strongly  pressed  upon 
htm  as  of  absolute  necessity,  he  had  consented  that  the 
Protestant  members  of  his  Cabinet,  if  they  could  so  per- 
suade themselves  to  act,  might  join  in  such  a  represen- 
tation to  him,  but  that  he  would  not  then,  nor  in  his  re- 
commendation to  Parliament,  pledge  himself  to  any  thing. 
He  repeatedly  mentioned,  that  he  represented  to  his  Mi- 
nisters the  infinite  pain  it  gave  him  to  consent  even  so 
far  as  that. 

•        ••••••••• 

He  complained  that  he  had  never  seen  the  bills — that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  consi- 
deration— that  the  Association  Bill  had  been  passed 
through  both  Houses  before  he  had  seen  it — that  it  was 
a  very  inefficient  measure  compared  to  those  which  he 
had  in  vain,  himself,  recommended — that  the  other  pro- 
posed measures  gave  him  the  greatest  possible  pain  and 
uneasiness — that  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  person  with  a 
pistol  presented  to  his  breast — that  he  had  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon — that  his  Ministers  had  threatened  (I 
think  he  said  twice,  at  the  time  of  my  seeing  him)  to  re- 
sign, if  the  measures  were  not  proceeded  in,  and  that  he 
h«l  said  to  them,  ^  Go  on,"  when  he  knew  not  how  to 
relieve  himself  fh>m  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed  : 
and  that  in  one  of  those  meetings,  when  resignation  was 
threatened,  he  was  urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  he  gave, 
by  what  passed  in  the  interview  between  him  and  his 
Ministers,  till  the  interview  and  the  talk  had  brought 
him  into  such  a  state,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
about  vriien  he,  after  several  hours,  said  "  Go  on."  He 
then  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  misery,  repeatedly  saying,  **  What  can  I  do  1  I 
have  nothing  to  faU  back  upon  :"  and  musing  for  some 
time,  and  then  again  repeating  the  same  expression. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  interview,  after 
his  Majesty  had  conferred  vnth  the  ancient  keeper 
of  his  conscience  upon  the  obligations  of  his  Cor- 
onation oath,  he  exclaimed — 

^  What  can  I  do !  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upon  f 
What  can  I  hil  back  upon !  I  am  miserable,  wretched; 
my  situation  iB  dreadftd;  nobody  abont  me  to  advise 
with.  If  I  do  give  my  assent.  III  go  to  the  baths 
abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover :  I'll  return  no 
more  to  England.  Ill  make  no  Roman  Catholic  peers 
--I  wUl  not  do  what  this  bill  will  enable  me  to  do— I'll 
return  no  more — let  them  get  a  Catholic  king  in  Cla- 
rence." I  tiiink  he  also  mentioned  Sussex.  ^  The 
people  will  see  that  I  did  not  wish  this." 

After  his  retirement  from  office.  Lord  Eldon 
divided  his  time  between  his  residence  in  London, 
and  his  beautiful  seat  of  Encombe,  where  he  car* 
ried  on  considerable  improvements.  He  made  few 
visits;  and  few  partook  of  the  ex- Chancellors 
hospitality.  His  habits  and  tastes  were  domestic 
and  frogi^  and  those  of  his  lady  parsimonious  in 
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the  rrtmiw?,  Thdr  iiiggaidly  lunuekeeping  wis, 
indeed,  a  efanding  jcei  among  the  wita  of  the  day. 
Even  tiie  grave  Bominy  had  aprofeaaaonal  joke  on 
this  sabject.  Mr.  Twias  telk^  that  at  a  time  when 
there  waa  gnat  complaint  of  delay  in  the  Chan- 
oelloi^B  oonrty  Sir  Thomas  Plnmery  the  Master  of 
the  Roll%  gare  a  aeries  of  dinners.  **  Yeiy  rights" 
said  Bomilly ;  ''he  is  clearing  away  the  Chancel- 
lor's arrears."  The  Chancellor  and  his  lady  were, 
howerer,  a  remarkably  well-assorted  conple ;  and 
her  death,  after  a  union  of  aboye  fifty  years^  gaye 
him  sincere  and  lively  sorrow.  He  admired  her 
in  every  thing,  and,  whatever  the  wicked  wits 
might  say,  foUy  believed  the  state-dinners,  few 
and  fax  between,  given  under  her  auspices,  finer 
than  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  be  seen  at  the  house 
of  any  other  Cabinet  Minister..  He  rqpilarly 
de^atches  an  exulting  bulletin  to  his  daughter, 
describing  these  grand  doings,  and  giving  due 
praise  to  the  presiding  genius  of  el^;ant  hospitality, 
''Mamma."  There  is,  however,  nothing  more 
touching  in  these  Memoirs,  than  the  bereaved  old 
man's  reminiscences  of  the  beloved  companion  of 
his  varying  fortunes.  The  following  brief  extract 
of  a  letter  to  his  daughter.  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  is 
true  natural  pathos : — 

It  pleased  the  Great  Roler  of  the  world  on  this  day, 
three  years  ago,  to  take  auto  himself  my  poor  dear 
Bessy,  the  partner  of  my  life  fbr  so  many,  many  long 
yean.  His  will  be  done  !  He  will  pardon  sorrow  and 
grief,  bat  not  compUunl.  I  will  not  complain.  In  sor- 
row I  may  grieve. 1  wrote  this  sentence  half  an  honr 

ago.  I  am  relieved  by  writing  it,  and  by  reflection  upon 
my  duty. 

From  the  death  of  his  lady.  Lord  Eldon  saw 
more  of  his  relations  in  the  North.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  many  years,  he  got  into  the  custom  of 
paying  an  annual  visit  to  his  northern  estates,  and 
of  receiving  some  of  his  relations  as  guests,  espe- 
cially his  niece,  Mrs.  Foster,  and  her  daughter. 
These  ladies  also  visited  him  at  Encombe  ;  and  to 
their  lively  recollections  of  his  talk,  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  in 
the  Memoirs.  His  heart  seems  to  have  expanded 
in  their  society,  and  as  the  memory  of  his  youthful 
days  returned. 

Though  Lord  Eldon  was  an  affectionate  relative, 
and  had  much  of  the  ambition  of  the  founder  of  a 
family,  it  is  said  that,  as  years  stole  on  him,  he 
became  somewhat  peevish  and  jealous  of  his  grand- 
son and  heir.  Lord  Encombe.  Some  of  his  family 
circumstances,  in  his  latter  years,  were  trying  and 
afflictive.  He  lost  his  second  son,  William  Henry, 
on  whom  he  had  heaped  lucrative  sinecure  offices, 
and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  failings,  he  was 
fondly  attached ;  his  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility ;  and  his 
youngest  and  favourite  daughter.  Lady  F.  J. 
Bankes,  had  been  separated  from  her  husband  from 
the  alleged  incompatibility  of  their  tempers.  He 
also  suffered  a  good  deal  in  his  latter  years  from 
the  mere  infirmities  attending  old  age;  for  we 
hear  of  no  specific  malady  to  which  he  was  liable, 
though  he  often  required  the  care  of  a  medical 
attendant.  One  favourite  occupation,  in  his  de- 
clining years,  was  that  of  many  wealthy  aged 
persons— making  and  altering  his  will,  which  at 


last,  with  its  eodidls,  ocenpied  ssfenty-foar  sbeeti 
It  is  said  that  Lord  Eldon  felt  chagrined  by  Lori 
Stowell  paasing  him  by,  and.  Ceiling  his  own  dul- 
dren,  leaving  hia  estates  to  Lord  Encombe.  But 
Lord  Eldon,  though  jealous  of  some  of  thehnmu 
animals  around  him,  was  kind  to  the  dumb  crea- 


tures that  had  gained  his  affections.  The  old  age 
of  his  favourite  horses  was  passed  in  ease  and  com- 
fort at  Encombe ;  and  the  adventures  of  his  dog 
Pincher  form  quite  an  affecting  and  instntcdTe 
dog-history.  It  is  thus  he  himself  relates  Pinchers 
adventures,  and  his  own  distresa  at  the  temponir 
loss  of  his  favourite  :-^- 

I  suffered  much  when  I  believed  him  to  be  im* 
eoversbly  lost  There  was  so  danger  of  loBiiig  bin  ia 
day-U^t,  though  he  would  roam  about  ^th  great  u& 
vity.  In  travelling,  when  we  let  hioi  out  of  the  eaira^^ 
he  hever  turned  the  brow  of  a  hill  till  he  nw  the  eu^ 
liage  near  hisa.  Onee,  unfortunately,  a  eemnt  It^ 
him  out  till  after  dark,  and  when  the  semnt  cameto 
Hamilton  Plaee  the  dog  was  not  with  him.  I  iam- 
diately  advertised,  offering  five  guineas  reward  to  uj 
one  ^o  would  bring  the  dog  to  me,  or  give  soch  isfiir- 
mation  as  would  lead  to  his  recovery  and  the  eonTietia 
of  whoever  detained  him.  Well,  in  a  day  or  two  I  r- 
oeived  a  letter  by  the  poet,  to  let  me  know  I  had  pat  i 
very  foolish  advertisement  into  the  newspaper;  for,  ia 
the  first  plaee,  no  dog-stealer  would  erer  give  up  u  >si- 
mal  for  the  reward  that  might  be  /n(  named,  as  toer 
always  waited  in  expectation  that  a  larger  snm  wmi 
be  offered :  I  should,  therefore,  my  eorrespondeot  ak, 
have  first  mentioned  two  guineas,  then  three,  and  thea 
come  up  to  five.  Then  the  second  part  of  my  adrertise- 
ment  was  as  foolish  as  the  first;  for  that,  if  I  talked  of 
the  eon^etum  of  the  offender,  I  might  depend  apoo  it  I 
never  would  see  the  dog  again ;  and  this  letter  wu 
signed ''An  Amateur  Dog  Fander."  I  thought,  p 
haps,  the  advice  might  be  very  good,  so  I  sdfeitised 
again,  stating  that  no  Qirther  reii^Lrd  would  he  offeied; 
and  as  to  the  second  piece  of  folly,  I  left  it  ont  alt^ 
ther.  Still  nothing  was  heard  of  poor  Pineher,  and  I  m 
in  great  distress ;  for,  f^m  the  circumstances  conDedt^ 
with  the  animal,  I  would  fax  rather  have  lost  s  tbonsasd 
pounds  than  have  lost  him.  One  thing,  howerer,  coti^i 
not  but  be  gratifying  to  me, — such  a  number  of  gentie 
men  personally  unknown  to  me,  exerted  themselres » 
the  utmost  to  recover  my  dog  for  me.  Not  fewer  tbu 
ten  were  ocenpied ;  but  some  time  had  elapsed  "wiiksi 
our  gaining  any  intelligence. 

On  the  Monday  week,  an  intimation  was  sent  to  0710^ 
Smith,  that  if  he  would  call  at  a  house  in  a  street  at  > 
distant  part  of  the  town,  named  Cow  Cross  Street,  1» 
might  hear  of  the  dog ;  and  the  day  and  the  hoormn 
mentioned.    Well,  I  sent  Smith,  and  with  him  the  i^ 
guineas,  and  a  Bow  Street  officer.    When  they  got »» 
tiie  place,  no  one.  was  to  be  seen,  and  they  walked  aba&t 
some  time.    At  last  a  man  whispered  into  Smith's  ear, 
^  DLbuuss  the  officer  with  yon,*^  and  instantly  dsp- 
peared.     Smith  thought  he  had  better  complj;*^^ 
when  the  officer  was  fairly  gone,  the  man  retorned  w 
demanded  the  five-pound  note.    Now,  poorSmitlivti 
in  a  complete  dilemma,  for  he  thought  that  he  would  at 
a  pretty  figure  if  he  returned  without  either  the  dog  tf 
the  money ;  but  the  man  assured  him  that  he  alwaj> 
dealt  upon  honour,  and  that  if  the  money  was  not  n- 
staatly  paid,  the  dog  should  be  dead  in  fire  bubbi^ 
Smith  thought,  and  thought  very  rightly,  that  I  ^ 
rather  lose  the  five  pounds  than  risk  the  life  of  the  dog: 
so  he  pulled  ont  his  pocket-book  and  dehrered  tke  n^ 
to  the  man.    "  Now,"  said  the  man, "  you  hire  twtN 
me  honourably,  so  I  will  be  upon  honour  with  y 00,"  u*! 
he  went  into  a  high  building,  and  brought  down  (obsere, 
brought  dofon)  poor  Pincher,  with  a  rope  round  his  uAi 
very  thin,  poor  beast,  but  extravagantly  oveijoyed  \^^ 
Smith.    The  man  then  offered  to  acoompaay  Smith,  ^I^ 
saw  him  and  Pincher  into  a  hackney  coach;  "fa^suiBfi 
"  I  can  tell  you,  tha^  without  my  assistance,  I  ddj  tob  <• 
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get  that  dog  through  these  streets.    We  keep  in  onr 
pockets  that  which  will  tempt  any  dog  to  leaye  his 
master  ;  they  can't  resist  it ;  bnt  1  am  upon  honour 
with  yon,  and  I  will  see  yon  safe  to  a  coach."    Well, 
as  they  went  along,  Smith  remonstrated  with  this  hon- 
ourable gentleman  that  it  was  a  great  pity  he  could  not 
find  a  better  mode  of  gaining  his  bread  than  by  dog- 
stealing.    **  Why,"  said  the  man,  **  what  can  we  do ! 
Now  that  Parliament  has  put  a  stop  to  onr  trade  of  pro- 
curing bodies  for  the  surgeons,  we  are  obliged  to  turn  to 
this  to  gain  an  honest  liTelihood."   An  honest  livelihood  I 
This  honourable  gentleman  gained  an  honest  liTelihood 
by  stealing  dogs  \ !  I    Then  he  told  Smith,  that  in  our 
advertisement  we  had  called  the  dog  a  poodle,  but  in 
that  we  were  wrong,  for  it  was  a  German  spaniel,  a 
much  more  yaluable  dog,  and  that  they  had  a  great  de- 
mand for  them ;  and  he  added,  that  if  the  reward  had 
not  been  punctually  sent,  the  dog  would  have  been  out 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  hours.    Smith  and  Pincher  ar- 
riTed  safe  home,  and  truly  happy  was  I  to  see  the  poor 
animal.    He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  go  up 
every  night  with  me,  when  I  went  to  bed ;  but  aftor  his 
return  he  showed  the  greatest  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
Btairs,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  we  could  induce 
him  to  mount  a  single  step :  he  had  evidently  been  ill- 
used  and  starved.    Poor  Pincher,  poor  fellow  1   Pincher 
is  painted  with  me  in  the  picture  that  has  been  done  for 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.    Chantrey  attended,  to  see 
that  they  preserved  a  proper  attitude.    Poor  fellow, 
(patting  him,)  he  has  a  right  to  be  painted ;  for  when 
my  man  Smith  took  him  the  other  day  to  my  stationer's, 
the  bookseUer  patted  him,  and  exclaimed,  **  How  very 
like  he  IB  to  M  EldoHy  particularly  when  he  wore  a 
wig  ! "  but,  indeed,  many  people  say  he  is  tiie  better 
locking  chap  of  the  two. 

^  Poor  Pincher,  (caressing  his  dog,)  a  most  affecting 
circumstance  as  ever  I  knew,  occurrea  with  this  dog :  he 
helonged  to  poor  William  Henry,  and  after  I  last  took 
the  Sacrament  with  him  when  he  was  dying,  he  called 
me  back  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  and  said, '  Father, 
you  will  take  care  of  poor  Pincher.'  The  dog  was 
brought  home  to  me  when  all  was  over :  and  in  a  short 
time  he  vras  missed.  He  was  immediately  sought  for, 
and  he  was  found  lying  on  the  bed  beside  his  dead  mas- 
ter. Poor  Pincher!  1  would  not  lose  him  on  any  ae- 
coant." 

Pincher's  name  occurs  even  in  Lord  Eldon's  will ;  a 
small  sum  being  left  to  his  daughter  Lady  Frances,  spe- 
cifically for  the  dog's  maintenance. 

As  Lord  Eldon  increased  in  years,  some  failure 
of  hifl  intellectual  powers  was  observed,  though  we 
do  not  think  one  instance  which  Mr.  Twiss  brings 
forward  anj  proof  of  impaired  faculties.  This  was 
an  alteraUon  in  his  testamentary  dispositions,  which 
shows  a  change  of  purpose,  but  no  degree  of 
mental  imbecility.  A  more  conclusive  proof  of 
the  failure  of  his  intellect  is  given  in  the  preju- 
dices which  he  conceived  against  those  of  his 
friends  who  had  dared  to  difier  from  him  on  the 
Catholic  question.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Phill- 
potts,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  by  marriage,  was 
connected  with  his  family.  The  following  account 
of  two  interviews  which  took  place  between  the 
Bishop  and  the  ex-Chancellor  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  latter,  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  this  article,  though  we  give  it  without  com- 
mentary : — 

The  Bishop,  hearing,  in  November  1837,  of  Lord  El- 
don's declining  health,  called  upon  him,  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject  cf  his  approaching  end,  and  entered 
into  prayer.  Thus  far  the  bishop's  ministration  appears 
to  have  been  highly  acceptable  ;  for  Mr.  Pennington 
said  afterwards  to  Mr.  Farrer,  **  When  1  called,  Lord 
Eldon,  before  we  had  any  other  conversation,  said,  *  I 
have  had  another  doctor  since  I  saw  you.'    ^  I  aot  glad 


not  a  medical.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  paid  me  a  visit, 
and  after  sitting  a  little  by  me,  and  observing  me  look 
very  ill,  he  got  up  and  bolted  the  door,  and  knelt  down 
by  me.  <  Let  us  pray,'  he  said.  He  did  pray,  and 
such  a  prayer !  I  never  heard  such  a  prayer !'  Lord  El- 
don spoke  of  it  in  the  warmest  terms."  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Bishop  had  the  kindness  to  repeat  his 
visit:  and,  under  the  impression  that  Lord  Eldon,  in 
his  view  of  salvation,  had  an  undue  reliance  on  the 
efficacy  of  a  well-spent  life,  pressed  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  fixing  his  hopes  exclusively  upon  the  merits 
of  our  Saviour.  Bnt  on  this  occasion  Loxd  Eldon  was 
in  a  mood  of  mind  less  favourable  to  his  visitor,  and 
evinced  an  indisposition  to  enter  with  him  upon  a  sub- 
ject to  which,  in  general,  he  readily  addressed  himself. 
The  Bishop,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  taste,  desisted 
from  urging  such  an  object  at  such  a  disadvantage ;  but 
very  shortly  afterwards  renewed  his  communications  re- 
specting it,  by  the  following  beautifbl  letter  :— 

"  Lord  Carrington's,  Whitehall,  27th  Nov.  1837. 

^  My  dear  Lord, — I  take  blame  to  myself  for  having, 
as  I  fear,  obtruded  on  you  some  important  matters  of 
consideration,  at  a  time  when  you  were  not  prepared  to 
admit  them  ;  or  in  a  manner  which  may  have  been 
deemed  too  earnest  and  importunate.  That  you  par- 
don the  intrusion,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  you  ascribe 
what  may  have  been  ill-timed,  or  ill-considered,  to  the 
true  cause — an  anxious  wish  to  lead  a  highly-gifted 
mind  like  yours  to  those  thoughts  which  alone  can  sa- 
tisfy it. 

^  Before  I  leave  this  place,  instead  of  again  trespas- 
sing on  you  in  person,  I  have  resolved  to  commit  to 
paper  a  few  oonsiderations  which  your  own  powerf^ 
mind  will  know  how  to  improve,  and  which  I  humbly 
pray  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  impress,  so  far  as  they 
accord  with  his  Truth,  on  the  hearts  of  both  of  us.    I 
contemplate  in  you,  my  dear  Lord,  an  object  of  no  or- 
dinary interest.    1  see  a  man  fall  of  years  and  honours, 
honours  richly  earned,  (ay,  were  they  tenfold  greater 
than  they  are,)  by  a  life  which,  protracted  long  beyond 
the  ordinary  age  of  man,  has  been   employed  during 
all  the  period  of  service,  in  promoting,  strengthening, 
and  securing  the  best  and  most  sacred  interests  of  your 
country.    I  see  in  you  the  faithful,  zealous,  and  most 
able  advocate  of  the  connexion  of  true  religion  with 
the  constitution  and  government  of  England.     I  see 
in  you  one  who  has  largely  benefited  the  generation  of 
which  you  have  been  among  the  most  distinguished  or- 
naments.   Seeing  and  feeling  this,  I  am  sure  you  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  exhibit  a  little  even  of  undne  eager- 
ness to  perform  to  you  the  only  service  which  I  can 
hope  to  render — that  of  exciting  such  a  mind  to  those 
reflections  by  which,  after  serving  others,  it  can  now 
do  the  best  and  surest  service  to  itself.    In  truth,  those 
reflections  are  few  and  brief,  but  most  pregnant.    In 
short,  my  dear  Lord,  I  would  seek  most  earnestly  to 
guard  you  against  the  danger  which  arises  fh>m  the 
very  qualities  which  we  most  admire  in  you,  and  from 
the  actions  for  which  we  are   most  grateful  to  you. 
That  danger  is,  lest  you  contemplate  these  matters  with 
too  much  saUsfaotion — lest  you  rest  upon  them  as  the 
grounds  of  your  hope  of  final  acceptance  with  God. 
Ob  1  my  dear  Lord,,  tiie  best  of  the  sons  of  men  must 
be  content,  or  rather  must  be  most  anxious  to  look  out 
of  themselves,  and  above  themselves,  for  any  sure  hope, 
— I  vnll  not  say  of  justification,  but  of  mercy.    Consider 
the  infinite  holiness  and  purity  of  God,  and  then  say 
whether  any  man  was  ever  fit  to  appear  at  His  tribunal. 
Consider  the  demands  of  His  Law,  extending  to  the  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  wishes,  and  imaginations  of  the 
heart,  and  then  say  whether  you,  or  any  one,  can  stand 
before  Him  in  your  own  strength,  when  He  cometh  to 
judgment.    No :  it  is  as  sinners,  as  grievous  sinners,  we 
shall,  we  must  appear :  and  the  only  plea  which  will  be 
admitted  for  us,  is  the  righteousness  and  the  merits  of 
our  crucified  Redeemer.    If  we  place  any  reliance  on 
onr  own  poor  doings  or  fkncied  virtues,  those  very  vir- 
tues vnll  be  our  snares,  our  downfall.    Above  all  things, 


of  it,'  I  answered.    *  Oh !  bnt  he  was  a  spiritual  doctor,  I  therefore,  it  is  our  duty,  and  pre-eminently  the  duty  of 
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the  purest  and  best  smong  us,  to  oast  off  all  confidence  in 
onrselves,  and  thankfully  to  embrace  Christ's  most  precious 
offer  on  the  terms  on  which  He  oftbn  it ;  He  will  be  onr 
Sayionr,  only  if  we  know  and  feel  and  humbly  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  need  His  salvation.  He  will  be  more  and 
more  our  Saviour  in  proportion  as  we  more  and  more 
love  and  rely  upon  Him.  But  surely  the  more  we  feel 
and  deplore  our  own  sinfulness,  the  more  earnest  will  be 
our  love,  the  firmer  onr  reliance  on  Him  who  alone  is 
mighty  to  save.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  in  preparing  our- 
selves to  appear  before  Him,  the  less  we  think  of  what 
we  may  fondly  deem  our  good  deeds  and  good  qualities, 
and  the  more  rigidly  we  scrutinim  our  hearts,  and  de- 
tect and  deplore  our  manifold  sinfulness,  the  fitter  shall 
we  be,  because  the  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  absolute 
necessity  and  of  the  incalculable  value  of  His  blessed 
undertaking  and  suffering  for  us.  One  word  only  more, 
—of  ourselves  we  cannot  come  to  this  due  sense  of  our 
own  worthlessness ;  and  the  devil  is  always  ready  to 
tempt  our  weak  hearts  with  the  bait  which  is  most  tak- 
ing to  many  among  us — confidence  in  ourselves.  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can  give  us  that  only  know- 
ledge which  will  be  usefhl  to  us  at  the  last,the  knowledge 
of  our  own  hearts,  of  their  weakness,  their  wickedness, 
— and  of  the  way  of  God's  salvation,  pardon  of  the  faithftil 
and  confiding  penitent  for  His  dear  Son's  sake.  Oh  ! 
my  dear  Lord,  may  you  and  I  be  found  among  the  truly 
penitent,  and  then  we  shall  have  our  perfect  consumma- 
tion and  bliss  among  the  truly  blessed. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  vnth  true  veneration  and  regard, 
your  Lordship's  most  fiuthftil  servant,  and  affectionate 
brother  in  Christ,  ^  H.  Exeter. 

Mr.  Twiss  follows  up  this  really  beautiful  let- 
ter, though  its  author  should  be  a  Puseyite,  with 
the  report  of  a  conyersation  which  tends  to  esta- 
blish Lord  Eldon  8  ultimate  orthodoxy. 

The  last  scene  of  all  was  now  drawing  nigh. 
His  end  was  visibly  approaching,  though  still  ra- 
ther by  gradual  decline  than  by  any  marked  attack 
of  iUness.  The  winter  of  18d7»  1838,  though  it 
did  not  set  in  early,  proved  remarkable  for  seve- 
rity. On  the  9th  of  January,  Lord  Eldon  failed 
to  come  down  to  breakfast  at  his  accustomed  hour, 
though  on  that  and  the  next  day  he  dined  down 
stairs.  On  the  11th  he  was  altogether  confined  to 
bed ;  and  he  died  on  the  Idth,  in  presenoe  of  the 
survivors  of  his  family,  and  apparently  with- 
out suffering.  He  appears  to  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  his  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton, 
for  some  years  previous  to  his  death. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  hasty  sketch  of  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Twiss  with  a  few  detached  pas- 
sages,—either  interesting  in  themselves,  or  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  of  Lord  Eldon's  mind,  or  of  his 
personal  habits,— which  it  was  not  convenient  to 
interweave  with  our  account  of  the  vrork.  These 
passages  we  may  give  under  the  title  of 

ELDONIANA. 

LORD  THCRLOW. 

The  Anecdote  Book  contains  some  strong  illustrations 
of  Lord  Thurlow's  character : — 

"  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Burke,  said  of  him,  that  he  looked 
wiser  than  any  man  ever  trat.  Burke,  I  think,  speaking 
of  his  unbending  manners  in  Parliament,  and  his  cour- 
teous behaviour  when  in  presence  of  the  King,  said, 
'  Thnrlow  was  a  sturdy  oak  at  Westminster  and  a  wil- 
low at  St.  James's.' 

*^  Lord  Thurlow  was  asked  how  he  got  through  all 
his  buftiness  as  Chancellor:  his  ansvrerwas,  'Just  as 
a  pickpocket  gets  through  a  horsepond ;  he  mutt  get 
through.' 

BXTRACT  OP  LBTTBR  TO  SIR  W.  SCOTT  ON  OOBBKTT. 

**  As  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Morning  Chronide,  and 


as  to  yomr  friend  Cobbett,  I  know  what  I  should  \ixft 
done  as  to  tiiose  publications  long  ago,  if  I  hsd  beea 
Attorney-general ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  ever  bum 
my  time  it  has  been  thought  right  to  leave  the  GoTen- 
ment's  character,  and  in£viduiil  character,  without  tlis 
protection  of  the  law  enforced,  beoanse  I  had  pioTed  its 
efficacy  when  it  was  called  into  exertion.    I  am  very 
sore  upon  this  subject ;  I  have  growled  and  gnmbled 
about  it  till  I  am  weary.  As  to  Cobbett,  I  am  quite  oat 
of  patience  about  those  who  will  take  in  his  paper ;  but 
I  observe  that  all  my  friends,  in  short,  every  body  ose 
knows,  abuse  him,  but  e^joy  his  abuse,  till  he  tspitt 
their  own  door,  and  then  they  doni  like  the  noiie  b 
makes — not  a  bit  of  it." 

POBTRT  or  LORD  BLDOH. 

The  only  poetical  effusion  known  of  this  unli- 
terary  Chancellor  is  this  piece  of  aflfectionate  dog* 
grel,  addressed  to  his  wife,  after  a  union  of  foi^ 
years : — 

Gan  it,  my  lovely  Bessy,  be, 
That  when  near  forty  yearn  are  past, 
I  still  my  lovely  Bessy  see 
Dearer  and  dearer  at  the  lastt 

Nor  time,  nor  years,  nor  age,  nor  eate. 
Believe  me,  lovely  Bessy,  will — 
Much  as  his  frame  they  daily  wear — 
Affect  the  heart,  that's  Bessy's  stilL 

In  Scotland's  climes  I  gave  it  thee*^ 
In  Scotland's  dimes  I  thine  obtain'd— 
Oh,  to  each  other  let  them  be 
Trae,  till  an  Heaven  we  have  gain'd ! 

Elsos. 

IltPORTUICATE  CLEROTMBIC. 

My  applying  clergy  may  be  divided  into  two  dssses- 
applicants  who  have  begot  twelve  children,  end  ipi^ 
cants  who  are  most  anxious  to  marry  in  order  to  beget 
twelve ;  and  every  man  of  each  class  thinks  the  (W 
cellor  bound  to  provide  for  him  and  his,  that  arc,  ud 
are  to  be.  My  present  situation  demands  that  I  pat  a 
stop  to  all  fhture  applications  to  me — aeventy-oiie « 
the  4th  of  June  as  an  individual ;  twenty  on  the  6th  as 
a  Chancellor:  and,  determined  not  to  stay  longer, lad 
under  apprehension  that  I  shall  expose  myself  if  1  do^  ^ 
must  do  the  best  I  can,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with 
very  scanty  means,  for  those  who  have  claims  slresJj 
formed  upon  what  has  passed ;  and  to  new  appliestioni 
I  must  give  negative  answers.    As  Cbaneellor,  I  will  sot 

meet  another  Session  of  Parliament. 

If  I  had  all  the  livings  in  the  kingdom  vacant  ^enl 
communicated  my  resignation,  (for  what,  eimce  tkat,  bSh 
vacant,  I  have  nothing  to  do  vrith),  and  they  were  est 
each  into  threescore  livings,  I  could  not  do  wbit  is 
asked  of  me  by  letters  received  every  five  minataiyf^ 
of  eulogies  np<m  my  virtues,  all  of  whieli  will  d^ 
when  my  resignation  actually  takes  plaoe»  and  ill  o» 
eluding,  **  Pray  give  me  a  living  before  you  go  oat" 

THS  CEAHCBLLOa  A  KIITQ.. 

'^  I  am  going  as  usual  to  Carlton  Hoose  ;  the  King  is 
still  confined  with  the  gout.  How  he  is  to  manage,  with 
some  ministers  servants  of  the  Tape,  and  other  foes  d 
his  holiness,  I  can't  tell ;  bnt  if  I  was  a  Idng,  I  msU 
have  my  servants  all  of  one  mind.'* 

GREAT  SSrOBINO. 

Lord  Kldon  relates  that  ^  the  Dnke  of  NorfeK, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  hu  life,  was  extremely  spt  to 
fall  asleep.  This  happened  very  often  in  the  Hma  ^ 
Lords,  and  its  proceedings  were  in  some  measHie  iata- 
rupted  by  the  noise  which  his  Gnee's  snesing  nade. 
Upon  one  day,  whihit  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  ntj 
sonorous,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  euse 
up  with  a  bUl,  and  I  announced  to  the  House  of  Lsrdi,tf 
Speaker,  that  the  message  from  the  CenaaMms  vai)  tbat 
the  Commons  had  passed  a  bill  relative  to  Great  ftwria^ 
to  which  they  desired  their  LordsAi^'  ooMMieaee.  I 
spoke  very  loud  'wbin  I  sMatianed  Qxea*  Oasria^  wMr 
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with  a  laugh  throughont  the  Honse,  awaked  the  Duke 
oat  of  his  great  snoring,  who  very  heartily  joined  in  the 
laagh.  Great  Snoring  is  a  parish)  I  forget  in  what 
connty/  and  the  bill  was  a  bill  for  enclosing  the  com- 
mons of  that  parish." 

HINISTBftlAL  TBICRS. 

Mr.  Farrer  says, ''  I  mentioned  that  there  was  a  report 
that  Parliament  was  to  be  called  together  before  the 
day  fixed  by  the  last  prorogation.  Lord  Eldon  said, 
'  Parliament  cannot  be  called  together  before  the  day 
appointed  by  the  prorogation,  unless  under  particular 
circumstances.  This  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
When  I  was  in  office,  we  wished  that  Parliament  should 
meet  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  prorogation.  We  felt 
great  difficulty  about  it.  I  explained  the  law  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  told  them,  that  unless  there  was  some 
strong  ground  for  it,  such  as  a  disturbance  or  riots  of 
the  people,  it  could  not  be  done.    "  Oh  1"  said  Henry 

Dnndas,  afterwards  Lord (I  forget  his  name,  but 

never  mind  that ;)  ^  If  that's  all,  I  can  soon  get  up  a 
very  pretty  riot  in  Scotland." ' 

FlYOURITB  TOAST  ON  THB  irOBTRBRlf  CIRCUIT. 

Lord  Eldon  tells,  ^  In  my  time  on  the  Northern  cir- 
cuit, the  first  toast  after  '  The  King,'  was  *  The  School- 
masters.' In  those  days  they  miule  wills,  &c.  which 
furnished  frequent  employment  to  the  lawyers." 

AHTTSKMBim  OF  ELDE&LY  IMTAUlMk 

Lord  Eldon  said  to  his  niece,  ^  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
did  one  day  : — I  really  was  in  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and 
I  wished  to  beguile  the  time,  and  divert  my  attention, 
if  possible,  by  any  nonsense  I  could  ;  so  as  I  sat  at  my 
-window,  looking  into  Piccadilly  towards  St.  James's 
Park,  I  counted  all  the  long  petticoats  that  went  past, 
and  all  the  short  ones  $  short  petticoats  beat  long  hol- 
low." 

We  do  not  remember  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  emphatic  saying  ^^  Murder  will  ont^*  than 
the  following  story  which  is  related  by  Lord  Eldon. 

"  I  have  heard  some  yery  extraordinary  cases  of 
murder  tried.  I  remember,  in  one  where  I  was  counsel, 
for  a  long  time  the  evidence  did  not  appear  to  touch  the 
prisoner  at  all,  and  he  looked  about  him  with  the  most 
perfect  unconcern,  seeming  to  think  himself  quite  safe. 
At  last,  the  surgeon  was  called,  who  stated  deceased 
had  been  killed  by  a  shot,  a  gunshot,  in  the  head,  and 
he  produced  the  matted  hair  and  stuff  cut  from  and 
taken  out  of  the  wound.  It  was  all  hardened  with 
blood.  A  basin  of  warm  water  was  brought  into  court, 
and,  as  the  blood  was  gradually  softened,  a  piece  of 
printed  paper  appeared,  the  wadding  of  the  gun,  which 
proved  to  be  the  half  of  a  ballad.  The  other  half  had 
been  found  in  the  man's  pocket  when  he  was  taken.  He 
was  hanged." 

The  following  is  also  remarkable  :  the  dialogue 
*  In  the  county  of  Norfolk. 


passed  between  Lord  Eldon  and  his  niece.  Miss 

Forster. 

Ellen  (Miss  Forster.)-—"  I  have  always  thought  it 
very  extraordinary,  uncle,  the  discovery  of  murders 
many  years  after  the  deed  had  been  committed." 

Lord  Eldon. — "Yes,  very.  I  remember  one  man  taken 
up  twelve  years  after  the  deed.  He  had  made  his 
escape  ;  and,  though  every  search  was  made,  he  could 
not  be  found.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  the  brother  of 
the  murdered  man  was  at  Liverpool  in  a  public  house. 
He  fell  asleep,  and  was  awoke  by  some  one  picking  his 
pocket :  he  started,  exclaiming,  '  Grood  God  !  the  man 
that  killed  my  brother  twelve  years  ago  !'  Assistance 
came  to  him  :  the  man  was  secured,  tried,  and  condemn- 
ed. He  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  gone  to  India, 
immediately  after  the  deed  was  committed,  and  he  had 
just  landed  at  Liverpool  on  his  return,  where  his  first 
act  was  to  pick  the  pocket  of  the  brother  of  the  man  he 
had  murdered  twelve  years  before.  It  vras  very  extra- 
ordinary that  the  man  waking  out  of  his  sleep  should  so 
iostantly  know  him." 

TRAIT  OF  UBKBALITT. 

Mr.  Twiss  gives  the  following  anecdote  on  the 

authority  of  a  London  newspaper,  without  saying 

any  thing  about  its  authenticity  : — 

An  instance  of  Lord  Eldon's  liberality  vras  related  in 
The  Times  of  the  18th  of  Jan.  1888,  within  a  week  after 
his  death.  One  .day,  while  he  was  Chancellor,  he  took 
a  hackney  coach  to  convey  him  from  some  place  where 
he  had  been  transacting  business,  to  his  own  residence; 
and,  having  a  pressing  appointment,  he  alighted  hastily 
ftt>m  the  vehicle,  leaving  papers  of  value  behind  him. 
Some  hours  after,  the  driver  discovered  the  packages, 
and  took  them  to  Hamilton  Place,  when  his  Lordship 
desired  to  see  the  coachman,  and,  after  a  short  inter- 
view, told  him  to  call  again.  The  man  called  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  was  then  informed  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  servant,  but  the  owner  of  a  hackney  coach, — 
which  his  Lordship  had,  in  the  meantime,  given  direetions 
should  be  purchased  and  presented  to  him,  together  with 
three  horses,  as  a  reward  for  his  hononr  and  promptitude 
in  restoring  the  papers. 

LORD  eldon's  TASTES. 

In  the  plainness  and  heartiness  of  his  tastes^ 

Lord  Eldon  resembled  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 

unaffected  lawyers  of  the  olden  time^  His  brother. 

Lord  Stowell,  on  the  contrary,  was,  according  to 

his  account,  a  thorough  gourmand.    In  describing^ 

Lord  Eldon's  tastes^  Mr.  Twiss  says — 

To  fkshion  or  refinement  Lord  Eldon  made  no  pre- 
tence, thoogh  his  right  nnderBtanding  and  kind  nature 
preserved  him  from  any  solecism  is  good  taste.  His  dis- 
position was  festive,  but  not  luxurious.  He  liked  plain 
port:  the  stronger  the  better.  One  of  his  favourite  dishes 
was  liver  and  bacon  :  and  when  he  dined  with  George 
the  Fourth,  it  was  one  of  the  entries. 


SONG. 

[Goethe.    From  the  Drama  of  ^  E^ont."] 


In  gladness,  in  sadness,  deep  cares  us  attending, 
Hope  cheering,  or  fearing,  fierce  Trouble  impending. 
Crushed  down  to  the  grave,  or  to  Heaven  high  ascending, 
Happy  alone  is  the  Soul  that  loves. 

Tears  upon  earth !  ah,  for  ever  they're  fiovring. 
The  brightest  of  feelings,  'tis  Care  dims  their  glowing. 
Dark  Grief  o'er  young  hearts  aye  her  death-mantle  *8 
throwing, 
Happy  alone  is  the  Soul  that  loves. 

Violets  and  Roses  will  fkde  in  their  bowers, 
Beauty  and  Youth  are  short-lived'as  the  fiowers ; 


Heaven  itself  clouds  when  the  Storm-Sphit  lowers, 
Happy  alone  is  the  Soul  that  loves. 

The  Immortals  have  sworn  the  blest  Bond  shall  endure 
The  Spirit  of  Love  hath  the  compact  made  sure. 
And  to  Faith  yields  the  Heart,  as  a  Trust  that's  secure, 
Happy  alone  is  the  Soul  that  loves. 

Then  let  Fate  beckon  on,— let  the  Grim  Shadow  call,-^ 
To  the  Grave  all  must  hasten,  whatever  befal ; 
Hs^py  only  are  they  whom  Love's  death-wreaths  enthral, 
Happy  Only  the  Soid  that  in  dying,  yet  loves ! 
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THE  PICNIC  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

Buccleach  is  a  narrow  solitanr  glan^alMmt  three  miles  above  the  jooction  of  the  BanUebam  with  the  tiva  Ettriek,  aad 
]jiii|;  on  the  outskirts  of  Uie  upland  moors  which  divide  the  valley  of  Kttrick  from  that  of  Borthwlek.  It  is  eddbnted  m 
tradition  as  having  given  name  and  style  to  the  noble  family  of  Bucclench.  Kenneth  Hae-Alpin,  king  of  SooUaad,  mi, 
according  to  the  legend,  one  day  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  when  he  and  his  train  were  thrown  ont  by  die  back  tikisj 
refuffe  and  standing  at  bay  in  this  dettch,  which  it  was  found  impracticable' to  approach  on  horseback,  from  the  steejmai  of 
the  hill  and  the  morass.  The  buck  was  pursued  and  taken  by  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Buedeudi,  who  earned  Us 
about  a  mile  on  his  back  to  Cacra  Cross,  and  laid  him  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  For  this  ieat,  tnditio&  tdli,  ILamsk 
appointed  him  nngur  of  the  Forest,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  John  Scott  of  Bock  Cleach : 

**  Thus  oM  Bttcdeuch  the  name  did  aSn, 
When  in  the  deuch  the  bock  was  ta  en.** 


Come  listen,  gentle  Picnioken, 

To  the  pleasant  tale  I  tell. 
Of  a  ne'er«to>be-forgotten  day 

In  Ettrick  that  befell :  — 
And  of  a  blithesome  company. 

Who  a  merry  vow  had  ta'en 
To  hold  a  joviad  PienieHna 

**  In  the  Clench  where  the  Back  was  slain.'* 
'Twas  a  bright  mom  at  Lammas-tide, 

When  the  hillsmen  wone  their  hay. 
That  up  the  rippling  Ranklebnm 

We  held  our  gladsome  way. 
We  wended  on  by  Cacra  Cross, 

Round  the  heights  of  Deloraine, 
To  gain  our  joyous  trysUng  place 

Where  the  bonny  buck  was  ta'en. 
Our  stalwart  youths  strode  o'er  the  hill. 

The  ladies  kept  the  vale  ; 
And  when  upon  the  moors  they  met, 

The  welkin  heard  the  hail !  — 
A  Mens  ! — a  Barclay  I  was  the  cry 

Of  our  hot  chivalry  ; 
And  rivulets  of  the  good  brown  stout 

Were  quaifd  leviathanly. 
Bright  day  !    The  sky  was  blue  above, 

The  hills  were  green  beneath. 
And  wide  within  their  oircling  arms 

Stretch'd  ont  the  purpling  heath : — 
Sweet  day,  that  fill'd  each  living  thing 

With  love,  and  joy,  and  mirth  ; 
''The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky," 

Shower'd  gladness  o'er  the  earth. 
We  wander'd  firee  through  slack  and  lea, 

By  moss  and  moorland  tarn, 
Startling  the  plover  from  the  brake. 

The  blackcock  flrom  the  fern. 
This  scene,  Wat  Harden  and  his  men 

Oft  saw  at  summer's  mom, 
When  Scotland's  kings  here  led  the  chase, 

With  hawk,  and  hound,  and  horn. 


And  now  our  sylvan  board  we  spread 

Beside  the  tinkling  rill. 
And  heap'd  with  viands  rich  and  raze. 

And  goblets  qnaflfd  at  will. 
And  tme  hearts  gather'd  ronnd  that  board, 

Bright  wits,  and  spirits  keen; 
And  quip  and  jest  like  levin  flaah'd. 

While  corks  bonnced  out  between. 
Onr  four-foot  favourites  gamboll'd  round, 

And  shared  our  Forest  cheer, — 
Like  high-bom  hounds,  when  Brankaome's  lords 

Here  chased  the  antlePd  deer. 
BraVe  Wallace,  Morag — ^highland  maid, 

Were  sporting  in  the  glen. 
With  Tima,  ^Flower  of  Banklebura,** 

And  Weasel-conquering  Ben. 
We  pledged  the  Lady  of  the  Vale 

In  wine-cups  mantling  high. 
Till  the  rushy  banks  of  old  Baodench 

Rang  with  the  revelry. 
Old  songs  and  carols  sped  the  hour. 

And  many  a  Border  strain 
Rose  wildly  in  the  bosky  clench 

Where  the  lusty  bnck  vras  ta'en. 
We  sang  of  happy  **  Aiild  Lanpyne," 

And  <"  Ettrick's  Banks"  so  fair ; 
Of  ^  Gloamin'  when  the  kje  comes  hame," 

And  **  The  Bush  aboo'n  Traquahr :" 
And  memories  fond  of  bygone  days 

Came  rushing  o'er  the  brain, 
Till  that  became  a  hallow'd  spot 

Where  the  gallant  bnck  was  slain. 

Now  lighted  by  the  harvest  moon. 

We  held  onr  homeward  vray. 
Vowing  to  consecrate  the  past. 

And  meet  another  day: — 
But  the  sun  may  gaze  o'er  Toshelaw 
,    For  twenty  years  and  twain, 
Ere  he  see  such  a  goodly  company 

In  the  clench  where  the  bnck  was  slain. 
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An  Atde-de-CampU  Reedleetion$  of  Sertiee  in  China,  a 
Iteridence  in  Hong  Kong,  ^o.  By  Captain  Arthnr 
Cunynghame.  Two  vols,  post  octavo,  with  numerous 
illnstratire  plates.  Pp.  654.  London :  Sannders  & 
Otley, 

So  many  entertaining  and  useful  books  have  already 
been  written  by  officers  engaged  in  the  Chinese  war,  that 
such  narratives  have,  we  fear,  lost  much  of  their  noTelty 
and  zest.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  Captain 
Cunynghame  as  a  fault  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by 
other  clever  and  ready  writers  of  his  own  profession, 
who  have  left  him  little  to  tell  save  his  own  impressions 
of  scenes  so  often  described.    He  relates  agreeably  and 


unaffectedly  what  he  has  seen  in  the  course  of  his  senkc 
in  China,  and  on  the  ¥ray  thither  and  home  again ;  ^ 
in  the  same  style,  communicates  the  variooa  infonaatiM 
he  has  acquired  ooneemlng  the  countries  he  visited.  His 
descriptions  commence  withhis  embarkation  at  Fl  jaoatfa, 
in  the  end  of  1841,  and  are  continued  till  he  retoine^i 
to  Europe,  after  visiting  India,  £^t,  the  Holy  Laa^i 
&c. ;  each  of  which  furnishes  its  quota  to  hia  boot  His 
account  of  the  outward  voyage  is  equally  eireiuDEtaotia]. 
We  howcTer  find  nothing  peculiarly  interestisg,  tlioQib 
all  is  easy  and  pleasant  reading,  until  we  get  to  Ri« 
Janeiro.  But  our  own  distant  dependenciesezeiteEtnfiger 

interest ;  sad,  as  a  specimen  of  Captain  DiB7Dgbaa«.< 
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work,  we  aeleetj  iu  the  first  plaoe,  his  aooount  of  Sinca- 
pore: — 

At  last,  on  the  12th  of  May,  we  arriyed  in  Sincapore 
Roads ;  thus  completing  our  yisit  to  all  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  within  five  months.  Our  anchor  had  scarce 
touched  bottom,  ere  we  receiyed  a  pressing  invitation 
(torn  his  excellency  the  goyemor,  to  make  his  house  onr 
home  during  the  time  we  should  remain  in  that  presi- 
dency. It  is  superfluous  to  say.his  kindness  was  readily 
accepted,  and  we  determined  to  ayail  ourselves  of  it  on 
the  following  morning.  Boats  containing  every  species 
of  tropical  firuit,  and  various  Asiatic  luxuries,  now 
crowded  around  the  ship ;  these  were  to  be  purchased  at 
ridiculously  small  prices — ^three,  sometimes  four  magni- 
ficent pines  being  ofiTered  for  one  penny.  Indeed,  so 
cheap  are  they,  that  the  captains  of  smart  men  of  war 
constantly  ose  them  for  bringing  their  decks  to  a  fine 
whiteness. 

The  Mangttstein  and  Durian  fruits,  which  rival  in 
celebrity  the  fresh  dates  of  Africa,  were  unfortunately 
not  then  in  season.  They,  are  only  to  be  procured,  in 
any  thing  like  perfection,  in  the  Malacca  Straits ;  and 
from  their  rarity,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  trans- 
porting them  to  any  distance,  they  are  doubly  prized. 

The  roadstead  was  studded  with  shipping.  Two  or 
three  men  of  war,  and  half  a  dozen  transports,  were  com- 
pleting their  stores  and  water,  under  orders,  equally 
with  ourselves,  to  proceed  to  Hong-Kong.  Besides  these, 
and  a  vast  number  of  European  merchantmen  and  a  few 
opium  clippers,  there  were  a  prodigious  number  of  junks 
from  Cochin-China  and  Siam,  awaiting  the  southerly 
monsoon,  which  wind  was  expected  daily  to  set  in,  in 
order  to  return  to  their  native  ports.  On  the  bows  of 
each  of  these  were  painted  a 'peculiar  pair  of  goggle  eyes; 
for  as  the  Chinamen  aptly  observe — ^^  Suppose  no  hah 
eye,  massa,  how  can  see !" 

As  night  came  on,  the  town  assumed  a  very  gay  as- 
pect ;  that  part  which  I  subsequently  ascertained  was 
inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  appeared  one  blaze  of  light ; 
their  joss-house,  splendidly  illuminated,  being  the  most 
conspicuous  object. 

On  the  following  day,  we  landed  under  a  salute  of 
eleven  guns  from  the  Belle  Isle,  and  were  received  on 
shore  with  the  same  honours,  palanquins  having  been 
provided  to  take  us  to  the  Grovemment  House.  These 
are  little,  low,  four-wheeled  carriages  {vU-chvit)  drawn 
by  one  horse,  and  fitted  all  round  with  Venetian  blinds, 
which  h&ve  the  double  advantage  of  excluding  the  sun 
and  of  admitting  a  free  current  of  air.  The  driver,  a 
Malay  boy,  runs  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  with  whose 
pace  he  never  seems  to  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
keeping  up.  He  frequently  carries  a  large  horse-hair 
tail,  which  he  continually  uses  to  bruc^  away  any 
flies  or  reptiles  which  may  annoy  the  animal,  en- 
couraging him  to  his  work  by  his  voice  only.  Where 
the  roads  are  good,  these  palanquins  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  doolies,  or  any  other  description  of  vehicle 
carried  by  men,  having  the  advantage,  in  this  case,  of 
the  society  of  a  friend,  and  also  that  of  proceeding  at  a 
much  more  rapid  pace 

The  Government  House  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
slight  eminence  completely  overlooking  the  town,  and, 
from  being  the  highest  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
reckoned  extremely  healthy;  although,  indeed,  the  whole 
settlement  has  acquired,  and  I  have  no  doubt  deservedly, 
a  name  for  salubrity ;  the  houses,  too,  being  both  large 
and  airy.  From  the  low  prices  at  which  provisions  can 
be  purchased  and  service  obtained,  many  luxuries  can  be 
procured,  which  greatly  conduce  both  to  the  health,  as 
well  as  the  bodily  comforts  of  those  who  are  foreign  to 
the  soil. 

No  one  thing,  perhaps,  strikes  a  stranger  so  forcibly 
at  his  first  arrival  in  India,  or  one  of  the  Company's  de- 
pendencies, as  the  apparently  luxurious  life  the  Euro- 
peans ei^'oy,  and  perhaps  no  feeling  dies  away  so  quickly. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  change,  after  being  accustomed  to  one 
small  cabin  for  four  or  Ave  months, — even  that,  perhaps, 
shared  by  a  friend  or  acquaintance, — ^to  flnd  oneself 
roaming  through  these  lofty  saloons,  which,  upon  the  | 
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hottest  day,  are  not  mthout  a  delicious  breeze,  given  by 
the  never-ceasing  motion  of  the  punka.  Every  thing  so 
quiet  and  soothing ;  the  servants,  though  ever  so  nume- 
rous, stealing  through  the  apartments  without  noise  and 
confusion,  and  at  the  magic  words,  ''Qui  hi!"  (Who 
waits  t)  though  spoken  at  the  lowest  pitch  of  the  voice, 
one  or  more  instantly  appear,  ready  to  hear  your  com- 
mands. Attached  to  each  sleeping  apartment  was  a 
bath-room,  a  necessary  comfort  in  this  climate.  On  the 
beds  were  very  hard  mattresses,  covered  with  china 
mats ;  thus  rendering  them  delioiously  cool.  A  glass 
window  is  unknown,  the  entire  house,  on  every  side  being 
fitted  with  Venetian  blinds. 

From  Captain  Cunynghame/ while  at  Sincapore,  we 
have  the  following  testimony  on  the  pernicious  and  de- 
grading effects  of  opium  smoking : — 

Opium  smoking  is  carried  on  at  Sincapore  in  unre- 
strained liberty,  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals  being 
more  in  their  own  keeping  than  is  considered  consistent 
with  propriety  in  the  paternal  kingdom.  Here  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  this  degrading  vice  may  be  seen 
undergoing  all  the  different  stages  consequent  upon  the 
use  of  this  pernicious  drug.  Some,  totally  bereft  of 
their  senses,  wallowing,  like  beasts  of  the  field,  in  filth; 
whilst  others,  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  listless 
inactivity,  are  throwing  their  emaciated  bodies  into  the 
contortions  of  maniacs,  revelling  with  each  other. 

A  singular  prophecy  which  Captain  Cnnynghame  r&> 
lates,  shows  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  conse- 
quent on  our  invasion  of  the  empire,  and  also  indicates 
more  knowledge  of  European  history  and  modem  science 
among  the  Chinese  prophets  than  they  receive  credit  for : 

During  the  time  the  boats  fVom  H.M.S.  Comwallts 
were  landing  at  Fooshan,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place.  This  is  invariably  considered  by  the  Chinese  as 
a  very  unfavourable  omen,  boding  nought  but  evil  to  the 
country  wherever  it  may  be  visible.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, their  superstitious  fears  were  doubly  roused, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  numbers  of  them  stated 
it  would  be  madness  to  resist  us,  being  convinced  that 
we  were  leagued  in  close  connexion  with  •devils  and 
demons,  and  assisted  by  them  to  the  destruotion  of  all 
who  opposed  our  will. 

Upon  this  occasion  a  soothsayer  prophesied — and  the 
sequel  shows  with  how  much  truth — that  fire,  flood, 
famine,  war,  and  pestilence,  would  all  take  place  in  this 
province  during  the  season.  The  four  first  dreadf^il 
scourges  visited  this  unhappy  people,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  flfth  (pestilence)  was  not  the 
less  relentless  among  our  own  ranks :  vast  numbers  of 
brave  young  fellows  meeting  an  untimely  grave  ere 
many  weeks  had  passed — their  only  shroud  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  stream.  Another  prophecy  was  also  f^ely 
handed  about — that  their  country  would  be  conquered 
by  a  woman,  assisted  by  ships,  which  should  progress 
over  the  waters  unassisted  by  saiLs,  and  against  contrary 
tides.  These  two  circumstances  had  apparently  come 
to  pass,  in  regard  to  our  beloved  queen  having  sent  us 
on  this  distant  expedition,  with  such  a  numerous  fleet  of 
steamers,  (or,  as  they  are  called  there,  fire-ships.)  They 
were  naturally  all  of  one  mind,  that  the  day  of  the 
celestial  power  was  near  its  completion,  and  that  an 
empire,  which  for  its  durability  had  become  proverbial, 
would  ere  long  be  overturned,  and  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  "  Red- 
haired  Barbarians,"  after  the  same  manner  that  the  fSur 
plains  of  Hindostan  had  fallen  under  their  sway. 

Prophecies  of  the  above  character  are  common  to  all 
countries  during  great  political  convulsions — 

^  When  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.** 

A  ludicrous  incident  is  related  of  a  barber  at  Nankin, 

which  displays  the  superstitious  horror  entertained  by 

the  Chinese  for  the  ^  red  barbarians."    A  friend  of  our 

author's— 

■One  day  stepped  into  a  barber's  shop,  and  by  way  of 
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employing  his  time,  he  desiied  the  b&rber  to  shftTe  his 
heftd.  This  gentleman  wore  a  wig,  bat  which,  for  the 
sake  of  coolness,  he  had  plaoed  in  his  pooket;  this  opera- 
tion of  shaying,  so  common  in  China,  was  speedily  and 
quickly  executed — the  barber  seeming  to  be  delighted 
with  the  honour  of  shaying  one  of  the  illastrions  strangers. 
Previously  to  his  leaying  the  shop,  and  while  the  man's 
attention  was  called  in  some  other  direction,  my  friend 
replaced  his  wig  upon  his  head,  little  thinking  of  the 
result  of  this  simple  process;  no  sooner,  howerer,  had 
the  barber  turned  round  and  obserred  him,  whom  he 
had  so  lately  cleared  of  every  vestige  of  hair,  suddenly 
covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  than,  taking  one 
steady  gaie  at  him,  to  make  sore  he  was  not  deceived, 
he  let  fall  the  razor,  cleared  his  counter  at  a  bound,  and 
running  madly  through  the  crowd,  which  was  speedily 
collected,  cried  out  that  he  was  visited  by  the  devil. 

Though  discipline  was,  on  the  whole,  well  preserved 
among  the  British  troops  in  China,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible altogether  to  restrain  the  natural  propensities  of 
Tictorious  soldiers,  who  might  deem  it  ui^ust  in  their 
officers  to  mulct  them  of  their  fkir  privileges.  Captain 
Cunynghame  tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  their  in- 
genuity in  evading  orders : — 

On  our  return  to  the  water's  edge,  I  observed  a  erowd 
of  country  people  busily  engaged  in  purchasing  cloaks, 
silks,  &c.,  from  the  native  followers  of  the  army;  dosens 
of  the  very  richest  of  these,  lined  with  fur,  were  thrown 
over  the  city  walls,  a  few  trifling  pieces  of  silver  being 
hauled  up  in  return.  This  species  of  plunder  was  put  a 
stop  to  as  fitf  as  practicable;  but  these  articles  having 
been  taken  from  the  houses  of  the  mandarins  and  govern- 
ment offieen,  were  considered  by  the  soldiers  lawful 
booty 

Great  lenity  was  invariably  shown  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  towns  which  we  occupied,  strict 
orders  being  given  by  the  heads  of  departments,  not  to 
molest  or  interfere  with  the  people  in  any  way,  and  by 
no  means  to  despoil  them  of  any  thing  they  had  in  their 
possession.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were,  however,  far 
better  financiers  than  their  chieis  imagined ;  and  being 
placed  as  sentries  at  the  different  gates  of  the  towns, 
politely  requested — and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  were 
seldom  refused — a  sum  of  money  from  every  Qiinese 
who  passed  through.  In  times  of  alarm,  tikis  species  of 
blackmail  amounted  toaoonsiderable  6nm,it  being  almost 
impossible,  when  diaoovered,  to  make  the  people  them- 
selves understand  that  this  tax  was  not  levied  by  autho- 
rity. Upon  one  occasion,  an  officer  of  very  high  rank 
was  stepping  through  the  gate  as  this  impost  was  being 
levied,  and  in  the  hurry  and  confVision  of  presenting 
arms,  the  sentry  let  his  whole  bag  fall  to  the  ground. 
An  inquiry  was  immediately  made  into  the  cironmstanoe; 
and,  upon  examination  of  his  purse,  it  was  discovered 
that,  sithough  the  man  had  only  been  at  this  post  half- 
an-hour,  no  less  a  sum  than  forty  dollars  was  found  in 
it,  clearly  showing  what  a  good  harvest  he  had  reaped 
from,  the  financial  speculation  which  he  had  undertaken. 

While  the  negociations  were  pending  which  led  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  several  friendly  visits  were  ex- 
changed between  the  Chinese  and  British  Commissioners, 
acoounts  of  which  are  already  before  the  world  in  differ* 
ent  narratives.  But  the  acconnt  of  Captain  Cunyng- 
hame possesses  some  novel  traits,  which  render  it  worthy 
of  attention : — 

Friendly  meetings  now  occasionally  took  place,  many 
of  the  mandarins  going  on  board  H.  C.  S.  F.  Queen,  the 
vessel  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger  and 
his  interpreters.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  meeting  them 
in  some  of  the  public  buildings  on  the  outside  of  the  city. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  and  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  going  on  to  the  satisfution  of  both  parties, 
Elipoo,  and  the  other  chief  oommissioners,  tendered  an 
invitation  to  the  heads  of  our  naval  and  military  autho- 
rities, to  a  breakfast,  which  it  was  their  wish  to  give  in 
A  large  Joss-house,  immediately  in  front  of  where  H.  B. 


M.'s  fieet  were  anchored.    This  was  accepted  with  plea- 
sure, notice  being  sent  to  all  officers  who  vrished  to 
attend  that  they  bui  free  liberty  granted  to  do  so.   The 
meeting  of  those  so  recently  in  arms  one  agiinsi  the 
other,  now  upon  a  friendly  footing,  was  eurioaa,  ud 
worthy  of  description;  for  I  must  add  that,  on  bothndei, 
all  animosity  seemed  to  be  entirely  laid  aside,  and  no- 
thing but  good  will  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.    Up<m 
our  landing  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  one  of  thi 
triumphal  arches  which  are  so  constantly  to  be  foosd 
placed  over  the  road  leading  to  any  building  of  note, 
sedan  chairs  vrere  in  attendance,  to  convey  any  of  u 
who  might  not  wish  to  walk  to  the  audience  chamber,  s 
distance  of  three  or  fbnr  hundred  yards.    On  eomis; 
into  the  inner  gateway,  the  band  of  the  oommissioneii 
struck  up  a  tune  which,  perchance,  was  meant— "God 
save  the  Emperor !"    It,  however,  bore  no  resemblsnee 
to  our  national  anthem.    Here  excellence  seemed  to  lie 
more  in  the  strength  of  lungs  and  force  of  arms  whidi 
they  displayed  in  the  use  of  the  trumpet  and  drum,  rather 
than  in  any  modulation  of  tones. 

We  passed  between  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  lined  the 
way  on  either  side,  about  tluree  paces  distant  from  each 
other,  fine-looking  men,  and  doubtless  not  chosen  from 
among  the  worst-looking  troops  in  the  tovrn.  We  wete 
then  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  commissionen 
themselves,  who  were  seated  at  the  top  of  a  tiUe 
covered  with  sweetmeats,  fruits,  cakes,  &c.,  chairs  heinj 
left  fbr  the  plenipotentiary,  the  generals,  and  the  ad- 
miral, and  a  number  of  seats  being  arranged  on  each 
side  for  the  officers  of  either  of  our  services  who  had 
come  to  witness  the  meeting,  a  vast  number  of  whom 
were  in  attendance.  Elipoo,  in  particular,  appeared  a 
fine  old  man,  Us  countenance  beaming  vnth  intelligence 
and  kindness.  Had  the  advice  he  gave  been  adopted  at 
an  earlier  period  by  the  court  of  Pekin,  how  nodi 
bloodshed,  how  much  ruin  and  devastation,  and  what 
an  immense  amount  of  treasure,  and — what  vras,  pro- 
bably, felt  far  more  keenly  by  the  emperor — ^how  naeh 
humiliation  would  it  not  have  spared  China !  What 
desolation,  misery,  and  suffering  would  it  not  hare 
averted  from  thousands  of  his  subjects  I  Ail  three 
commissioners  were  very  affable,  making  constant 
inquiries  as  to  the  rank  of  the  different  offioen 
who  were  presented  to  them.  The  Tartar  geneni 
pleaded  sickness  as  an  excuse  fbr  his  non-attendsnoe  at 
this  meeting,  which  could  have  been  any  thing  bnt  a 
pleasing  spectacle  fbr  him  to  vritness — ^more  particnlazly 
in  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  his  own  troops;  compart* 
tively  but  a  handfhl  of  men  dictating  terms  to  the  com- 
missioners of  an  emperor,  who,  until  that  moment,  had 
shewn  so  great  a  eontempt  for  the  Fanqui,  that  he  had 
constantly  refhsed  them  admission  to  his  presence,  on- 
less  coupled  with  such  degrading  and  hnntiliatzag 
observances  as  the  Kow-Tow,  which  inhabitants  of  uj 
tree  and  enlightened  nation  would  not  dream  of  psyingi 
save  only  to  the  Deity  himself  We  partook  of  a  gr^ 
number  of  curious  dainties,  preserved  fhiits,  and  sondiy 
cups  of  a  yery  peculiar  tea,  highly  perfumed,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  the  leaves  of  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  each  cup.  This  we  drank  without 
cream  or  sugar.  Next,  we  tasted  some  rery  excellent 
wine,  which  we  were  told  had  been  extracted  from 
grapes,  both  of  which  were  served  to  us  by  the  hands  of 
mandarins,  with  brass  buttons,  a  mark  of  distinction 
such  as  had  never  been  shown  upon  any  previous  occa- 
sion. During  our  repast,  we  were  regaled  by  the  duM 
sounds  of  some  instruments  which  resembled  very  mnch, 
in  their  joint  effect,  the  Highland  bagpipes.  These  com- 
posed the  private  band  of  his  excellency  Elipoo.  After 
a  martial  air  or  two  having  been  played  by  the  band  of 
H.  M.'8  18th  Royal  Irish,  at  which  the  Chinese  seemed 
both  delighted  and  amused,  we  took  our  leave,  a  Ounese 
salute  of  three  guns  being  fired,  as  well  upon  our  depar- 
ture as  our  arrival It  was  a  siDgnltf 

circumstance,  that  at  this  said  breakthst,  one  of  our 
chief  interpreters  was  vraited  upon  by  a  mandarin  of 
consideration,  who  had  received  the  actual  button  and 
peacock's  tail  he  then  wore  by  sanction  of  the  emperor, 
for  having,  a  year  previously,  stated  thftt  he  had  pat  to 
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death,  at  Amoy,  the  yery  gentleman  whom  he  then  at- 
tended. Indeed,  so  great  is  their  ranity,  that,  upon  the 
second  taking  of  that  city,  many  representations  adorned 
the  walls,  showing  with  what  glorious  success  they  had 
repeatedly  worsted  the  foreign  barbarians. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  religions  insti- 
tntions  of  China,  their  worship  in  their  temples  is  bnt 
imperfectly  understood  by  Europeans.  Captain  Cunyng- 
hame  was  once  the  spectator  of  a  scene,  which  we  are 
at  a  loss  whether  to  describe  as  actual  gambling  with 
the  godSy  or  a  species  of  divination  practised  by  the 
worshippers,  which  is  superintended  by  the  priests.  He 
had  been  examining  the  wonderful  Porcelain  Pagoda  of 
Nankin,  and  says : — 

Having  again  desoended,  we  entered  a  superb  temple, 
which  is  joined  to  the  pagoda,  on  its  west  side,  by  a 
covered  way ;  this  was  one  of  the  largest,  as  well  as 
handsomest,  I  had  yet  seen,  and  appeared  erowded  with 
devotees  at  all  its  principal  altars.    We  were  onrions 
enough  to  pay  some  attention  to  their  form  of  worship, 
at  which  they  seemed  rather  pleased,  doubtless  fancying 
we  might  take  a  hint,  which  would  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  us :  kneeling  down  in  fh>nt  of  the  altar,  the 
suppliant  to  that  particular  god  in  whose  honour  it  had 
been  erected,  and  whose  figure  was  represented  immedi- 
ately behind  it,  commenced  by  bowing  repeatedly  his 
head,  each  time  touching  the  ground,  sighing,  and  recit- 
ing, in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  certain  words.  An  attendant 
priest  then  placed  in  his  hands  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  the 
two  being  about  the  sice  and  shape  of  a  potato,  divided 
longitudinally  ;  again  bowing,  he  threw  these  upon  the 
stone  pavement  before  him,  the  priest,  and  the  by- 
standers as  well  as  himself,  intently  observing  how  they 
should  fall :  this  he  repeated  many  times.  At  each  cast 
there  was  a  slight  exclamation  from  every  one  around 
him — sometimes  in  a  tone  of  pleasure,  sometimes  in  that 
of  disappointment,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
pieces  of  wood  rested.    This  game,  a  species  of  hazard, 
himself  v«rmB  the  god — a  fine  fat,  oorpulent  gentleman 
— he  continued,  with  varied  success,  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  at  length,  making  a  lucky  hit,  he  suddenly  jump- 
ed up,  apparently  well  pleased  with  his  throw,  and  re- 
tiring, gave  place  to  the  next  expectant  for  equal  good 
fortune. 

At  Canton  Captain  Cunynghame  saw  some  ezttaordi- 
nary  adjanets  to  one  of  the  idol  temples.    He  says : — 

We  crossed  the  river,  and  visited  the  joss-house  of 
Honauy  which  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  ground  ; 
it  is  divided  into  many  temples  and  cells  for  monks, 
besides  possessing  a  large  garden  in  its  rear,  which, 
firom  being  situated  so  conveniently  as  regards  the  town, 
no  doubt  adds  oonsiderably  to  the  profits  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
about  this  holy  building,  is  a  sacred  swinery,  which  is 
kept  up  with  religious  care  by  the  holy  brotherhood. 
Many  of  these  beastly  monsters  have  grown  to  a  hideous 
form  and  size.  They  are  entirely  supported  from  the 
eontribntions  of  the  visitors  to  the  temple.  None  of 
them,  I  was  told,  were  allowed  to  be  killed;  bnt  I  very 
much  suspect  that  their  numerous  offspring  constantly 
supply  the  padres'  board,  the  veil  of  sanctity  protecting 
them  bat  slenderly  from  this  swine-devonring  oommu- 
nity. 

Captain  Cunynghame's Chinese  experiences  enable  him 
to  give  a  valuable  recipe  fbr  purifying  muddy  water, 
which  may  easily  be  pnt  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  waters  of  the  Wangho  and  Yaag-tse-kiang  are 
highly  snroharged  with  mud,  the  former  containing  one 
seventieth  part,  and  the  latter  one  ninety-sixth,  of  earth. 
This  renders  them  both  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  to 
drink,  and  to  it  may  possibly  be  attributed  a  portion  of 
the  BicknesB  we  sustained.  The  Chinese  have  adopted  a 
very  simple  remedy  for  this  evil,  one  far  simpler  and 
equally  afiioacions  with  our  filter,  but  whioh,  nnforta- 
nately»  waa  not  disoovered  nnlil  we  were  leariog  the 


river,  but  which  it  will  behove  any  one  who  may  ehaaoe 
to  visit  muddy  streams  to  remember :  into  about  a  quart 
of  water  they  throw  a  small  pinch  of  alum  ;  leaving  it 
to  stand  a  few  minutes,  it  becomes  as  clear  as  crystal,  a 
considerable  sediment  being  found  at  the  bottom.  Not 
even  the  poorest  fisherman  but  is  always  provided  with 
a  small  portion  fbr  this  necessary  purpose. 

Wherever  he  went,  the  shops  and  markets  attracted 
the  attention  of  Captain  Cunynghame.  Those  of  Chnsan^ 
as  soon  as  the  panic  attending  the  attack  wore  off,  axhi- 
bited  a  scene  of  great  bustle  and  activity  :-^ 

There  were  several  pastry-eook  shops.  The  sweet- 
meats, cakes,  &c.  &c.  though  totally  different  fVom  any 
thing  we  were  accustomed  to,  were  many  of  them  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Silks  and  satins  of  all  sorts 
were  to  be  seen  on  every  side;  curiously  worked  fans 
and  fiui-cases  without  end.  The  market  w^s  kept  ex- 
ceedingly cleanly;  and,  as  I  before  said,  overstocked 
with  provisions,  amongst  which  were  the  finest  pigs  the 
world  oould  boaet  of.  These  are  fied  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  caieftilly  wa^ed  daily.  They  wore  expoeed 
for  sale  three  and  four  together,  hung  up  in  small  bas- 
kets, in  the  same  way  as  fowls  are  sold  in  our  markets. 
At  the  same  stalls,  and  likewise  in  small  baskets,  were 
plenty  of  fine,  chubby,  little  puppy-dogs.  These,  fVom 
three  to  five  weeks  old,  were  equally  well  f^d  and  cared 
for  as  the  sucking-pigs,  and,  I  doubt  not,  equally  palat- 
able; tiiough,  firom  old  prejudices,  they,  I  believe,  did 
not  beoome  generally  an  article  of  diet  to  the  Europeans, 
unless  to  those  who,  having  Chinese  oooks  and  eompa- 
dores,  no  doubt  firequently  introduced  these  little  curly- 
haired  gentlemen  into  their  most  dainty  dishes,  their 
masters  not  having  an  idea  of  the  species  of  fbod  they 
were  eating  with  such  gusto  and  relish. 

The  species  most  prised,  indeed,  to  which  the  dignity 
of  being  devoured  is  exclusively  allotted,  were  either 
black,  white,  or  of  a  light  brown  colour,  both  the  skew- 
bald and  pie-bald  being  exempt  from  this  honour.  It 
was  also  a  nns  qua  ntm  that  eash  one  should  not  only 
possess  a  black  roof  to  his  mouth,  like  a  Skye  terrier, 
but  also  his  tongue  must  be  of  the  same  sooty  hue. 
Should  they  unfortunately  not  possess  this,  they  stand 
no  chance  of  gracing  the  table  of  the  mandarin,  but  are 
left  to  bow  wow  their  vulgar  existence  to  an  end.  This 
animal  is  never  eaten  by  the  higher  orders  after  it  has 
tasted  meat.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  poorer  elassee 
in  the  south  cutting  up  many  an  old  fellow  as  big  as  a 
sheep;  and  after  being  properly  stewed,  they  eat  them 
with  ihe  utmost  apparent  relish. 

The  curiosity-shops  of  Canton,  where  so  much  of  the 
national  character  and  manners  are  to  be  seen^  mnst  be 
of  great  interest  to  foreigners  : — 

The  most  remarkable  street,  says  Captain  Cunyng- 
hame, is  that  which  contains  the  curiosity  shops,  and  the 
birds'-nest  pickers,  (I  mean  those  who  are  preparing  the 
birds'-nests  for  soup;)  the  latter  of  these  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  seem  to  employ  a  vast  number  of  men,  who  are 
constantly  separating,  with  great  agility,  the  particles  of 
dirt  and  feathers  firom  the  nest,  in  which  occupation  the 
length  of  the  nails  seems  to  be  of  considerable  conve- 
nience; the  former,  the  venders  of  antiquities,  generally 
make  a  good  harvest  among  strangers,  rating  their 
demands  according  to  the  di^ositions  of  their  pur- 
ehasers;  having  a  peculiar  talent  of  scanning,  by  the 
face,  not  only  Uie  depth  of  the  purse,  but  the  fteedom 
with  which  its  contents  will  be  disbursed.  These  shops 
are  certainly  loaded  with  the  rarest  curiosities;  such, 
indeed,  as  f^om  their  eccentricity,  as  well  as  real  merit, 
would  be  highly  prized  at  home;  already  has  more  than 
one  shop  been  bought  entire,  and  shipped  for  England. 
Cut  Jade-stone  seems  to  be  the  highest  prized;  a  small 
jar  or  figured  cup  frequently  costing  as  much  as  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars ;  beautiful  copper  vases  and 
figures  are  innumerable,  many  of  which  are  of  immense 
age  and  chaste  design.  Already,  however,  have  this 
thrifty  race  oommeneed  the  fabrication  of  antiquities, 
io  that  it  requires  to  be  somewhat  a  judge  not  to  be 
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deceWed.  Some  rue  china  is  occasionally  to  be  found, 
dating  prior  to  the  Myng  dynasty;  it  fetchea  a  consider- 
able price  in  Canton— far  more  so  than  it  would  in  Lon- 
don, its  merit  not  being  properly  understood  out  of  the 
country  itself  in  which  it  is  made.  Nankin  china  very 
far  surpasses  any  which  is  made  farther  south. 

We  Tisited  the  house  of  a  Chinese  resident  gentleman, 
which  was  beautifully  arranged,  and  most  unique  as  to 
furniture  and  embellishment.  To  describe  the  tout  en^ 
MmbU  is  utterly  impossible.  In  its  inner  court-yard 
were  large  fish  preseryes,  interspersed  with  artificial 
rock  work,  and  water-lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants 
were  flourishing  luxuriantly.  Of  this  species  of  garden 
the  Chinese  are  particularly  fond. 

The  Canton  shopkeepers  are  a  shrewd  race.  The  fol- 
lowing trick,  played  off  by  one  of  them  who  kept  a  cof- 
fee-shop, is  iiresistlbly  comic : — 

The  space  in  the  front  of  the  factories  is  exceedingly 
limited;  so  much  so  as  to  render  any  thing  beyond  pedes- 
trian exercise  absurd.  Prompted,  either  by  yanity  or 
by  an  irresistible  lore  of  the  quadrupedal  species,  an 
American  gentleman  brought  his  horse  from  Macao,  and 
for  some  days  persisted  in  riding  up  and  down  a  space 
of  ground  not  much  larger  than  the  deck  of  a  seventy- 
four.  In  doing  this,  he  was  obliged  to  pass,  at  each 
turn,  a  certain  coffbe-shop,  the  owner  of  which  speedily 
saw  a  method  of  turning  to  his  own  account  the  curious 
propensity  of  the  foreigner,  and  actually  placed  on  his 
doorway  an  advertisement  stating  that  he  had  hired  a 
Fanqui  to  ride  opposite  his  house  for  the  diversion  of 
Jiis  guests,  from  five  to  six  every  evening,  and  begged 
those  who  wished  to  see  the  sight  would  patronize  his 
house  at  that  hour.  Great  was  the  delight  of  Jonathan 
at  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  were  gathered  round 
him  for  the  next  few  succeeding  days,  and  deep  was  his 
annoyance  upon  the  truth  of  the  matter  getting  wind 
among  the  community — ^the  circumstance  transpiring  by 
jreason  of  one  of  their  number,  a  good  Chinese  schohir, 
having  been  himself  attracted  to  read  the  advertisement. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  the  horse  went  again  to  Macao,  by 
the  first  opportunity. 

As  Captain  Cunynghame's  work  has  no  pretensions  to 
either  originality  of  information  or  profound  disquisi- 
tion of  any  sort,  we  imagine  that  we  have  done  enough 
in  the  above  selections  to  give  the  candid  reader  a  &ir 
idea  of  the  character  of  an  agreeable  and  readable  book, 
and  one  in  which  those  who  are  still  unacquainted  with 
ihe  history  of  the  late  Chinese  war,  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  China,  will  find  considerable  instruction.  Its 
author  has  amply  fhlfilled  his  own  purpose ;  nor  can  we 
impute  any  fault  to  him,  save  being  somewhat  late  in 
the  field. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  ConquUtador,  Bemal  Diaw  Del 
Castillo,  vyriUen  hy  himself;  containing  a  true  and  full 
Account  of  the  Disooverif  and  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
New  Spain,  Translated  from  the  original  Spanish  by 
John  Ingram  Lockhart,  F.ILA.S.,  Author  of  «  Attica 
and  Athens."  2  vols  8vo.  pp.  840.  London:  J. 
'    Hatchard  &  Son. 

This  is  one  of  those  curious  old  books  to  which,  if  en- 
rolled among  the  great  quarterly  reviewers  instead  of  the 
humble  monthly  chroniclers  of  literature,  we  should  have 
liked  to  dedicate  many  pages.  The  author  was  a  brave 
old  soldado,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Cortes,  in  the 
conquest  of  New  Spain,  who,  in  old  age  and  retirement, 
amused  himself  with  writing  the  history  of  the  lid 
battles  in  which  he  had  been  engsged,  and  the  memor- 
Aible  events  he  had  witnessed.  His  translator  truly 
says :  ^  His  account  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  one 
In  which  we  can  place  reliance,  and  it  has  been  the  ma- 
gazine from  which  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Spanish 
.writers  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
countries,  have  borrowed  their  best  materialB."    It  is 


somewhat  remarkable  that  with  so  keen  a  scent  among 
our  litterateurs  after  whatever  is  best  and  most  popniu 
in  foreign  literature,  the  racy  chronicle  of  Bemal  Diu 
should  have  so  late  been  introduced  to  the  British  public, 
who,  we  are  persuaded,  will  give  it  a  warm  welcome. 
A  simple  chronicle  it  is,  or  History  behind  the  scenes,  in 
undress  and  at  her  ease  by  the  fireside,  instead  of  we&r- 
bg  her  dignified  stage  costume.    Its  tardy  appearance 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  high  and  just  character 
which  Dr.  Robertson,  who  has  made  considerable  nee  of 
it  in  writing  his  history  of  America,  has  given  of  tbis 
racy  narrative.    We  fully  subscribe  to  his  judgment 
when  he  says,  ^  Bemal  Diaz's  account  bears  all  the 
marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  sndi 
pleasant  nai'vet^,  with  such  interesting  details,  with  suck 
amnsing  vanity — and  yet  so  pardonable  in  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  been,  as  he  boasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteea 
battles — as  renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  singular 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language." 

Besides  this  harmless  vanity,  Bemal  Diaz  displajs 
some  little  jealousy  of  Cortes, — the  monopolizer  of  all 
the  glory,  and  a  good  share  of  the  gold, — which,  howeTer, 
is  neither  unnatural  nor  unamiable  in  a  veteran  Conqw- 
tador  intimately  conversant  with  the  deeds  of  ibm 
whose  prowess  had  enabled  their  leader  to  reap  eo  ridi 
a  harvest.  Two  learned  licentiates,  to  whom  he  lad 
given  a  sight  of  his  memoirs,  charged  him  wilh  vain-gl<n7, 
in  recording  his  own  achievements,  from  which  he  Tindi- 
cated  himself  by  referring  to  the  honours  the  king  bd 
conferred  on  him  for  his  services,  and  by  the  neglect 
which  had  been  shown  to  him  and  his  brethren  in  anu 
by  the  other  historians  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  VtA 
old  soldier  says, — 

Another  reason  why  I  have  written  this  true  aecout 
is,  because  the  historians  Illescas  and  Gromaia  nerer 
mention  a  word  in  our  praise,  but  give  to  Cortes  alou 
all  the  glory  of  our  conquests.  If  they  had  been  hoe- 
estly  inclined  they  would  not  have  passed  us,  the  Cob- 
quistadores,  by  in  silence  ;  a  e^are  of  Cortes'  herok 
deeds  is  also  due  to  me,  for  in  all  his  battles  I  foaglit 
among  the  first ;  besides  that,  I  was  present  in  so  msDj 
other  engagements  in  the  provinces  under  his  officers,  a* 
you  must  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  history.  I  caa 
also  claim  my  share  of  the  inscription  which  Cortes  pet 
on  the  silver  culverin,  we  called  the  Phoenix,  and  whid 
Cortes  sent  a  present  to  his  majesty  from  Mexico. 

^Who,"  says  the  veteran,  '^  could  speak  of  tbesi 
battles  save  those  who  were  engaged  in  them,— not  thi 
sparrows  that  fiew  over  our  heads,  nor  the  donds  that 
floated  above  the  battle  field  f "  And  if  he  did  not  sop- 
press  his  own  achievements,  he  also  did  am.ple  justice  to 
those  of  his  companions. 

The  heading  of  the  short  chapters  of  Bemal  Diaz  fan 
of  themselves  a  pithy  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Con- 
quest of  New  Spain  ;  proceeding  in  this  way  :— 

How  all  the  caziques  and  calachonis  of  the  river  Gii* 
jalva  arrive  with  presents,  and  what  happened  after  tliis- 
— How  Dona  Marina  herself  was  a  caziquess,  and  the 
daughter  of  distinguished  personages ;  also  a  niler  over 
a  people  and  several  towns;  and  how  die  came  to  l^bts- 
co. — How  we  arrive  with  our  vessels  in  San  Joande 
Ulua,  and  what  we  did  there. — How  Teuthlille  maka 
his  report  to  Motecusuma,  and  gives  him  our  presents; 
as  also  what  further  took  place  in  onr  camp.— Hw 
Cortes  goes  in  search  of  another  harbour  and  a  good 
spot  to  found  a  colony,  and  what  fbrther  happened.^ 
What  happened  on  account  of  our  bartering  for  goU) 
and  of  other  things  which  took  place  in  onr  camp.-- 
How  we  elected  Hernando  Cortes  captain-gencaral  and 
chief  justice  until  we  should  receive  the  emperor^  ooa* 
ma&ds  on  this  head ;  and  what  Airther  happened. 
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DoSh  Marina,  referred  to  above,  was  the  heroine  of  the 
eonqueet  of  Mexico.  A  more  graphic  account  of  this 
celebrated  female  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Bemal 
Diaz  than  in  an  j  other  history ;  and  a  relation,  interesting 
in  itself,  may  serre  as  an  example  of  his  manner  of 
writing. 

On  the  following  morning,  it  was  one  of  the  last  days 
in  March  1519,  a  number  of  caziques,  with  the  principal 
personages  of  the  Tabasco  district  and  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  arrired.  They  paid  us  profound  reve- 
rence, and  brought  a  present,  consisting  in  four  diadems, 
some  liards,  ear-rings,  four  ducks,  ^iires  like  dogs, 
others  with  Indian  faces,  two  sandals  with  golden  soles, 
and  various  other  trifling  trinkets  of  gold,  whose  value 
I  have  forgotten.  There  were  also  cloaks  as  the  Indians 
wear  them,  which  are  very  commodious.  The  present 
altogether  was  of  little  value,  (most  likely  the  province 
altogether  possessed  few  riches,)  and  was  certainly  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  twenty  females  with  which  they 
presented  us,  among  whom  one  was  a  very  fine  woman, 
who  subsequently  became  a  conyert  to  Christianity,  and 
was  named  Do5a  Marina.  Cortes  was  vastly  pleased 
with  this  present,  and  held,  by  means  of  Aguilar,  a  long 
discourse  with  the  caziques,  telling  them,  among  other 
things,  that  their  present  was  very  acceptable ;  but  he 
had  something  fortiier  to  beg,  namely,  tiiat  tiiey  should 
again  return  to  their  dwellings  with  their  wives  and 
children.  He  should  not  consider  the  peace  really  con- 
cluded, unless  within  the  space  of  two  days  all  the  in- 
habitants had  returned  to  the  village.  The  caziques 
upon  this  issued  the  necessary  orders,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  all  the  families  had  returned.  They  showed  the 
same  readiness  to  comply  with  Cortes's  wishes  when  he 
desired  them  to  do  away  witii  their  idols  and  human  sa- 
crifices. He  likewise,  as  well  as  he  could,  gave  them 
some  idea  of  our  holy  Christian  faith,  and  how  we  only 
adored  one  God.  We  alm>  showed  them  a  very  pious 
figure,  representing  the  mother  of  God  holding  her 
blessed  Son  in  her  arms,  and  explained  to  them  how  we 
paid  reverence  to  this  figure,  and  by  it  to  the  motiier  of 
Grod  who  was  in  heaven.  Hereupon  the  caziques  an- 
swered, that  they  were  much  pleased  with  tUs  great 
Tecleeiguata,  and  that  they  should  much  like  to  keep  it 
in  their  village.  In  their  language,  Tecleciguata  means 
s  woman  of  distinction 

DoSa  Marina  was  bom  a  ruler  over  a  people  and 
country ;  for  her  parents  had  the  dominion  of  a  town- 
ship called  Painala,  to  which  several  other  townships 
were  subject,  lying  about  twenty-four  miles  fh>m  the 
town  of  Guacasualco.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
very  young,  and  her  mother  married  another  young  ca- 
zique.  By  him  she  had  a  son,  of  whom  it  appears  they 
were  both  very  fond,  and  to  whom,  after  their  death, 
they  designed  to  leave  their  territories.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  daughter  of  the  first  marriage  might  not 
stand  in  his  way,  she  was  conveyed  secretly,  during 
night-time,  to  an  Indian  fomily  in  Xicidango,  they 
spreading  the  rumour  she  had  died,  which  gained  ftirther 
belief  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  daughter  of  one  of 
her  female  slaves  happened  to  die  at  the  time.  The 
Indians  of  Xicalango  did  not  keep  the  young  girl  them- 
selves, but  gave  her  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tabasco,  by 
whom  she  was  presented  to  Cortes*  I  knew  her  mother 
and  half-brother  myself,  the  latter  baring  alreadyreached 
manhood,  and  governed  the  township  jointly  with  his 
mother.  When  they  were  subsequently  both  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  latter  was  named  Martha,  and  her 
son  Laiaro.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
this  circumstance ;  for  in  the  year  1523,  when  Mexico 
and  several  other  provinces  had  been  subdued,  and 
Christobal  de  Oli  had  rebelled  in  the  Higueras,  Cortes 
came  to  Guacasualco,  and  on  that  occasion  visited  Ma- 
nna's birth-place.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guacasu- 
alco accompanied  Cortes  on  this  expedition;  I  myself 
was  also  among  the  number.  As  Dofia  Marina,  in  all 
the  wars  of  New  Spain,  Tlascalla,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  had  rendered  the  greatest  services  in  capacity 
of  an  interpretess,  Cortes  carried  her  every  where  with 
him.    During  this  journey  it  also  was  that  he  married 


her  to  a  cavalier  of  the  township  of  Orisava,  named 
Juan  Xaramillo.  Among  others,  Uiere  was  present  as  a 
witness  a  certain  Aranda  of  Tabasco,  through  whom  this 
circumstance  became  immediately  known.  These  are 
the  true  particulars  of  the  whole  case,  not,  however,  as 
related  by  Gomara.  For  the  rest,  Marina  had  the  most 
extensive  infiuence  in  New  Spain,  and  did  with  the  In- 
dians what  she  pleased. 

While  Cortes  was  staying  in  Guacasualco,  he  ordered 
aU  the  caziques  of  the  province  to  assemble,  and  advise  d 
them  to  adopt  our  holy  religion.  On  this  occasion,  the 
mother  and  brother  of  Dona  Marina  aJso  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  the  other  caziques.  They  recognized 
each  other  immediately ;  the  former,  however,  appeared 
to  be  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  thinking  that  they  had 
merely  been  called  there  to  be  killed.  Dofia  Marina, 
however,  desired  them  to  dry  away  their  tears,  and 
comforted  them  by  saying,  they  were  unconscious  of 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  had  sent  her  away  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Xicalango,  and  that  she  freely  fojgave 
the  past.  By  this  means,  (3K)d  certainly  directed  every 
thing  for  her  best,  turned  her  away  from  the  errors  of 
heathenism,  and  converted  her  to  Christianity. 

Thus  destined,  she  likewise  bore  a  son  unto  her  master 
Cortes,  and  then  married  a  cavalier  named  Juan  Xara- 
millo. All  this  I  consider  of  much  greater  importance 
than  if  she  had  been  presented  with  the  sole  dominion  of 
the  whole  of  New  Spain.  She  likewise  gave  presents  to 
her  relatives  on  their  return  home.  What  I  have  re- 
lated is  the  strict  truth,  and  I  can  swear  to  it.  Gomara's 
account  respecting  this  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  he  adds 
many  other  circumstances  whidi  I  shall  leave  without 
comment.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  whole  af- 
fair reminds  one  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  breth- 
ren in  Egypt,  when  they  came  into  his  power.  After 
this  diversion  into  matters  which  subsequently  took 
place,  I  must  relate  how  we  first  managed  to  understand 
DoSa  Marina.  She  was  conversant  with  the  language 
of  Guacasualco,  which  is  the  Mexican,  and  with  that  of 
Tabasco.  Aguilar,  however,  merely  understood  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of  Yucatan. 
Dofia  Marina  had,  therefore,  first  to  make  herself  under- 
stood to  Aguilar,  who  then  translated  what  she  said  into 
Spanish.  This  woman  was  a  valuable  instrument  to  us 
in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain.  It  was  through  her 
only,  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  that  many 
things  were  aooompUshed  by  us :  without  her  we  never 
shoidd  have  understood  the  Mexican  language,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  have  been  unable  to  surmount  many 
difficulties. 

We  can  give  but  one  of  the  many  battles  recorded  by 
our  veteran,  but  it  is  memorable  as  being  the  first  battle 
fought  by  Cortes  in  New  Spain. 

Cortes  being  now  certain  that  the  Indians  would 
renew  the  attack,  immediately  ordered  aU  our  horses  to 
be  brought  on  shore,  and  every  one,  our  wounded  not 
excepted,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness.  When  our 
horses,  which  had  been  such  a  length  of  time  at  sea, 
now  stepped  on  firm  ground  again,  they  appeared  very 
awkward  and  frill  of  fear ;  however,  the  day  following, 
they  had  regained  their  usual  liveliness  and  agility. 

The  Indians  were  already  moving  forward  in  search 
of  us,  when  we  came  up  with  them  :  every  one  had  a 
large  bunch  of  feathers  on  his  head,  a  cotton  cuirass  on^ 
and  their  faces  were  daubed  with  white,  black,  and  red 
colours.  Besides  having  drums  and  trumpets,  they 
were  armed  with  huge  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  lances, 
and  large  broadswords  ;  they  had  also  bodies  of  slingersy 
and  others  armed  with  poles  hardened  in  the  fire.  The 
Indians  were  in  such  vast  numbers  that  they  completely 
filled  the  bean  fields,  and  immediately  fell  upon  us  on 
all  sides  at  once,  like  furious  dogs.  Their  attack  was 
so  impetuous,  so  numerous  were  the  arrows,  stones,  and 
lances  with  which  they  greeted  us,  that  above  seventy 
of  our  men  were  wounded  in  no  time,  and  one  named 
Saldafia,  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  ear,  and  in- 
stantly dropt  down  dead.  With  like  fury  they  rushed 
at  us  with  their  pikes,  at  the  same  time  pouring  forth 
showers  of  arrows,  and  continually  wounding  our  mtn. 
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However,  we  fully  repaid  them  with  our  crosabowe, 
muskete,  and  heavy  cannon^  cutting  right  and  left 
among  them  with  our  swords.  By  this 'means  we 
forced  them  to  give  ground  a  Uttle,  but  only  that  they 
Blight  shower  forth  their  arrows  at  a  greater  distanoe, 
where  they  thought  themselves  more  secure  from  our 
arms.  Bven  then  our  artilleryman  Mesa  made  teitible 
havock  among  them,  standing  as  they  did  crowded  to- 
gether and  within  reach  of  the  cannon,  so  that  he  could 
fire  among  them  to  his  heart's  content.  Notwitbstand- 
iug  the  destruction  we  made  among  their  ranks,  we 
eould  not  put  them  to  flight.  I  now  remarked  to  our 
eommander  Diego  de  Qrdas  that  we  should  rush  forward 
«pon  the  Indians  and  dose  with  them.  My  motive  for 
advising  this  was,  because  I  saw  that  they  merely  re- 
treated from  fear  of  our  swords,  but  still  continued  to 
annoy  us  at  a  distance  with  arrows,  lances,  and  large 
stones.  De  Ordas,  however,  considered  this  not  expe- 
dient, as  the  enemy's  numbers  were  so  vast  that  every 
single  man  of  us  would  have  had  to  encounter  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy  at  once. 

My  advice,  however,  was  at  length  followed  up,  and 
we  fell  so  heavily  upon  them  that  they  retreated  as  far 
M  the  wells.  All  this  time  Cortes  still  remained  behind 
with  the  cavalry,  though  we  so  greatly  longed  for  that 
reinforcement :  we  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune 
might  also  have  befkUen  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
piping  and  yelling  which  the  Indians  set  up  at  every 
shot  we  fired,  and  how  they  sought  to  hide  their  loss 
from  us  by  tossing  up  earth  and  straw  into  the  air, 
making  a  terrible  noise  with  their  dnuns  and  trumpets, 
and  their  vnir-whoop  Ala  lala. 

In  one  of  these  moments  Cortes  came  galloping  up 
with  the  horse.  Our  enemies  being  still  busily  engaged 
with  us,  did  not  immediately  observe  this,  so  that  our 
cavalry  easily  dashed  in  among  tiiiem  from  behind. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  was  quite  favourable  for  its 
nancsuvres  ;  and  as  it  consisted  of  strong  active  felloirs, 
most  of  the  horses  being,  moreover,  powexfol  and  fiery 
animals,  our  small  body  of  cavalry  in  every  way  made 
the  best  use  of  their  weapons.  When  we,  who  were 
already  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  espied  our 
cavalry,  we  foiight  with  renewed  energy,  while  the 
latter,  by  attacking  them  in  the  rear  at  the  same  time, 
new  obliged  them  to  &ce  about.  The  Indians,  who  had 
never  seen  any  horses  before,  could  not  think  otherwise 
than  that  horse  and  rider  were  one  body.  Quite  as- 
tounded at  this  to  them  so  novel  a  sight,  they  quitted 
the  plain  and  retreated  to  a  rising  ground. 

Cortes  now  related  why  he  h^  not  come  sooner. 
First,  he  had  been  delayed  by  the  morass  ;  then,  again, 
he  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way  through  other  bodies  of 
the  enemy  whom  he  had  met,  in  which  five  men  and 
eight  horses  were  wounded. 

Having  somewhat  rested  from  our  fatigue  under  the 
trees  which  stood  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  praised  God 
and  the  holy  Virgin,  and  thanked  them  with  uplifted 
bands  for  the  complete  victory  they  had  granted  us : 
and,  as  it  was  the  feast  of  the  annunciation  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  the  town  which  was  subsequently  built  here  in 
memory  of  this  great  victory,  was  named  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Vitoria.  This  was  the  first  battle  we  fought 
under  Cortes  in  New  Spain. 

After  this  pious  solemnity  we  bandaged  the  wounds  of 
our  men  with  linen,  which  was  all  we  had  for  that  pur- 
pose. Those  of  our  horses  we  dressed  with  melted  fat, 
which  we  cut  from  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians.  We 
likewise  took  this  opportunity  of  counting  the  number 
of  killed  left  by  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.  We 
fouud  above  eight  hundred,  numbers  still  showing  signs 
of  life.  Our  swords  had  done  the  most  carnage  among 
them,  though  many  were  killed  by  our  cannon.  Where- 
ever  the  cavalry  made  its  appearance  the  enemy  had 
most  work  to  do.  The  fighting  lasted  about  an  hour ; 
and  our  enemies  maintained  tiieir  ground  so  well,  that 
they  did  not  quit  the  field  of  battle  until  our  horse  broke 
in  among  them.  There  were  two  caaiques  among  the 
five  prisoners  we  made. 

As  we  were  quite  fatigued  and  hungry  we  returned 
to  our  quarters,  buried  the  two  soldiers,  ona  oi  whom 


had  been  shot  in  the  neck  and  ths  ether  ia  Ihe  etr, 
posted  strong  watches,  then  ate  oor  sapper  sad  reiixtd 
to  rest. 

Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  in  his  aceoimt  of  thu 
battle,  says,  that  previous  to  the  arriv&l  of  Cortes  with 
the  cavalay,  the  holy  apostle  St.  Jacob  or  SL  Peter  in 
person  had  galloped  up  on  a  graj-Goloared  horm  to  oor 
assistance.  I  can  only  say,  thut  for  the  exertum  of  oor 
arms  and  this  victory,  we  stand  indebted  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  in  Uiis  battle  every  iadiTidoal 
man  among  us  was  set  upon  by  snc^  namben  of  tk 
enemy  that  if  each  of  them  had  merely  thrown  a  hiai* 
foX  of  earth  upon  us  we  should  have  been  baiied  be- 
neath it.  Certain  it  is,  therefore,  that  God  showed  ha 
mercy  to  us  here,  and  it  may,  indeed,  have  been  oae  tf 
the  two  glorious  apostles  St.  Jacob  or  St.  Peter  wbi 
thus  came  to  our  assistance.  Perhaps  on  aocount  of  ny 
sins  I  was  not  considered  worthy  of  the  good  fortoset* 
behold  them  ;  for  I  could  only  see  Fraaoisoo  de  Moiit 
on  his  brown  horse  galloping  up  with  Cortes;  sad  era 
at  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  writing  this,  I  cai 
fkncy  I  see  all  passing  before  my  eyes  jest  ss  I  bire  n- 
lated  it ;  although  I,  an  unworUiy  sinner,  was  not  eoi- 
sidered  worthy  of  beholding  one  of  the  glonoos  spoetla 
face  to  face  :  yet  again  I  never  heard  any  of  the  foor 
hundred  soldiers,  nor  ever  Cortes  himself,  nor  in j  of 
the  many  cavaliers,  mention  this  wonder  or  conSrm  id 
truth.  We  should  certainly  have  built  a  ehareh,  ud 
have  called  the  town  SaiUiago  or  San  Pedro  de  U  Vito- 
ria, and  not  Santa  Maria  de  la  Ftlorto.  If,  therefoit, 
what  Gomara  relates  is  true,  then  we  must  indeed  hen 
been  bad  Christians  not  to  hiave  paid  greater  respect  t» 
the  assistance  which  God  sent  us  in  tiie  ptraoa  of  bi 
holy  apostle,  and  for  having  omitted  to  thsak  him  dauHf 
for  it  in  his  own  church.  Nevertheless,  I  shosU  fed 
delighted  if  this  historian  has  sp<4ea  the  troth,  tl- 
thoogh  I  must  confess  that  I  never  heard  this  woader 
mentioned  before  reading  his  book,  nor  hsTo  I  ever 
heard  any  of  the  conquistadores^peakofitwhowm 
present  at  the  battle. 

The  visible  saint  militant  appears  to  have  been  nfter 
too  much  for  our  veteran,  tiiough  he  was  a  deroted 
catholic,  and  aealous  propa^tor  of  the  true  fUth. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  battle  that  CorteepndiMd 
one  of  those  successfhl  stratagems  which  easUed  tbii 
able  leader  and  his  comparatively  ftw  followeiB  to  eon- 
quer  and  hold  in  subjection  the  vast  and  popoloosregioBi 
into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves.  The  stoiyloKi 
nothing  in  the  graphic  relation  of  Benal  Diai. 

Cortes,  who  profited  by  every  eircumstaace,  nid  mO- 
ingly  to  us,  **  It  appears  to  me,  genttemen,  that  the  In- 
dians stand  in  great  awe  of  our  horses,  and  iasiise  that 
these  and  our  guns  alone  fight  the  battle.  A  thoniht 
has  just  struck  me  which  will  fhrther  conflna  then  is 
this  notion.  You  must  bring  here  the  msreof  Jotn 
Sedeno  which  foaled  on  board  a  short  time  ago,  sod  iii- 
ten  her  here  where  I  am  now  standing.  Then  hring  she 
the  stallion  of  the  musician  Ortis,  which  is  a  very  fiery 
animal,  and  vnll  quickly  scent  the  mare.  An  soon  u 
yon  find  this  to  be  the  case,  lead  both  the  horses  to  se- 
parate places,  that  the  caziques  may  neither  see  thi 
horses,  nor  hear  them  neigh,  until  I  diall  be  in  cosTer- 
sation  with  them.'*  All  this  vras  aeoordiagly  doae.  Ht 
likewise  ordered  our  largest  cannen  to  be  heavily  losded 
with  gunpowder  and  ball. 

A  little  after  mid-day,  forty  castqees  arrived  is  gieet 
state,  and  richly  clothed  according  to  their  fnnfaiOD.  1%C7 
saluted  Cortes  and  all  of  us,  perfhmed  us  with  their  ia- 
oenaey  begged  forgiveness  Ibr  what  had  happened^ 
promised  to  be  friendly  for  tiie  future.  Cortes  aaswered 
by  our  interpreter  Aguilar,  reminding  them,  with  i  voT 
serious  look,  how  often  he  had  wished  them  to  nUe 
peace  with  us,  and  how,  ovnng  to  their  obstiBsej,  we 
were  almost  upon  the  point  of  destroying  thesi,  with  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district.  We  were  vie* 
sals  of  the  mighty  king  and  lord  the  emperor  Oisrtes^M 
further  added,  who  had  sent  us  to  this  ceaatiy  with  fl^ 
dm  t»  fiivow  and  MsM  tkMiivlit  ibMid  liWt  «•  wi 
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imperial  sway,  which  we  would  assuredly  do  if  they 
were  amicably  inclined  towards  ns.    It,  howeyer^  they 
were  not  so,  the  teptutles  (so  the  Indians  called  our  can- 
non) would  be  fired  off,  which  were  already  imbittered 
against  them  in  some  measure  on  account  of  the  attack 
they  had  made  upon  us.    Cortes,  at  this  moment,  gave 
the  signal  for  firing  our  largest  cannon.    The  report  was 
like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  the  ball  whizzing  along 
the  hills,  which  could  be  distinctly  heard,  as  it  was  mid- 
day and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.    The  caziqnes,  who 
had  never  seen  this  before,  appeared  in  dismay,  and  be- 
lie?ed  all  Cortes  had  said;  who, howeyer,  desired  Aguilar 
to  comfort  and  assure  them  he  had  giren  orders  that  no 
harm  should  be  done  them.  At  this  moment  the  stallion 
was  brought  and  fastened  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  where  Cortes  and  the  caziques  were  holding  the 
conference  :  as  the  mare  was  likewise  near  at  hand,  the 
stallion  immediately  began  to  neigh,  stamp  the  ground, 
and  rear  itself,  while  its  eyes  were  continually  fixed  on 
the  Indians,  who  stood  in  front  of  Cortes's  tent,  as  the 
mare  was  placed  behind  it.     The  caziques,  however, 
thought  the  animal  was  making  all  these  movements 
against  them,  and  appeared  greatly  agitated.    When 
Cortes  found  what  effect  this  scene  had  made  upon  the 
Indians,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walking  to  the  horse,^ 
took  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  desired  his  servant  to  lead 
it  away.    Aguilar,  however,  was  to  make  the  Indians 
believe  that  he  had  ordered  tiie  horse  not  to  do  them  any 
injury. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  above  thirty  Indian  por- 
ters (whom  they  term  taraemee)  arrived  wiUi  fowls,  biUced 
fish,  and  various  fruits :  these  porten,  on  account  of  their 
loads,  had  perhaps  not  been  able  to  follow  the  caziques 
fifcst  enough.  A  lively  discourse  was  now  kept  up  be- 
tween Cortes  and  the  caziques,  who  in  the  end  left  us 
perfectly  oontented,  with  the  assurance  that  the  follow- 
ing day  they  wonld  retam  with  a  present. 

The  famous  resolution  taken  by  the  warlike  Cortes  to 
destroy  his  ships,  so  that  he  must  either  complete  his 
conquest  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  is  thus  briefly  ad- 
verted to : — 

While  preparations  were  going  on  at  Sempoalla  for  our 
march  into  the  interi<»,  numerous  consultations  were 
held  with  Cortes  respecting  every  thing  connected  with 
it.  We,  his  trustwortiiy  adherents,  proposed  that  all  the 
vessels  should  be  run  on  shore,  in  order  at  once  to  cut 
off  all  possibility  of  further  mutiny,  when  we  should 
have  advanced  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In 
which  case,  likewise,  tho  pilots  and  sailors  would  be  <tf 
greater  use  to  us  than  by  idling  their  time  away  in  the 
harbour.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  idea  of  destroying 
our  vessels  originated  with  Cortes  himself,  and  that  he 
merely  shoved  it  on  our  shoulders  for  this  reason,  that  if 
payment  for  the  vessels  should  be  demanded  of  him,  he 
could  throw  the  blame  on  us,  and  say  that  all  was  done 
at  our  own  request ;  so  that  we  both  individually  and 
collectively  should  have  to  assist  in  repaying  the  dam- 
ages. This  resolution  was  immediately  adopted,  and 
Cortee  ordered  the  alguacil-mi^r,  Juan  de  Escalante, 
a  young  man  of  very  great  courage,  and  who  vras  a 
close  adherer  to  him,  utterly  hating  Diego  Velasquez, 
because  he  had  neglected  to  give  him  any  considerable 
commendary  in  Cuba,  to  take  all  the  anchors,  ropes, 
sails,  in  short  every  thing  that  might  be  of  use  to  us 
out  of  the  vessels,  and  run  the  latter  all  on  shore,  with 
the  ezceptioB  of  the  boats.  The  pilots,  the  old  ships' 
masters,  and  those  seamen  who  were  unable  to  ma^e 
the  campaign  with  us,  were  to  remain  behind  in  the 
town,  and  employ  themselves  in  catching  fish  with  our  two 
drag-nets  in  the  harbour,  where  the  fimner  were  in 
great  abandance. 

Juan  de  Escalante  punctually  obeyed  these  orders, 
and  arrived  in  Sempoalla  with  an  additional  company 
formed  of  the  sailors,  of  whom  several  be^tme  very  ex- 
cellent soldiers. 


many  incidents  of  great  interest  we  copy  out 
the  entrance  of  tho  oonquerois  into  theeity  of  Mexioo,and 
^  th«  ridmand  splwidowof  that  nagaifleeiit  capital. 


The  following  morning  we  left  Iztapalapan  accom- 
panied by  all  the  principal  caziques  above  mentioned. 
The  road  along  which  we  marched  was  eight  paces  in 
breadth,  and  if  I  still  remember  ran  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  to  Mexico.  Notwithstanding  the  breadth,  it  was 
much  too  narrow  to  hold  the  vast  crowds  of  people  who 
contiuuiUly  kept  arriving  from  different  parts  to  gaze 
upon  us,  and  we  could  soarcely  move  along.  Besides 
this,  the  tops  of  all  the  temples  and  towen  were  crowded, 
while  the  lake  beneath  was  completely  covered  with 
canoes  filled  with  Indians,  for  all  were  curious  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  us.  And  who  can  wonder  at  this,  as  neither 
men  like  unto  ourselves^  nor  horses,  had  ever  been  seen 
here  before  1 

When  we  gazed  upon  all  this  splendour  at  once,  we 
soarcely  knew  what  to  think,  and  we  doubted  whether 
all  that  we  beheld  was  real.  A  series  of  large  towns 
stretched  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Take,  out 
of  which  still  larger  ones  rose  magnificently  above  the 
waten.  Innumerable  crowds  of  canoes  were  plying 
every  where  around  ns ;  at  regular  distances  we  conti- 
nually passed  over  new  bridges,  and  before  us  lay  the 
great  city  of  Mexico  in  all  its  splendour. 

And  we  who  were  gazing  upon  all  this,  passing  through 
innumerable  crowds  of  human  beings,  were  a  mere  hand- 
tul  of  men,  in  all  450,  our  minds  still  foil  of  the  warnings 
which  the  iphabitants  of  Huexotzinco,  TlascaUa,  and 
Tlalmanalco,  with  the  caution  they  had  given  us  not  to 
expose  our  lives  to  the  treachery  of  the  Mexicans.  I 
may  safely  ask  the  kind  reader  to  ponder  a  moment,  and 
say  whether  he  thinks  any  men  in  this  world  ever  ven- 
tured so  bold  a  stroke  as  this  I 

When  we  had  arrived  at  a  spot  where  a  narrow  eause- 
way  led  towards  Cojohuacan  we  were  met  by  a  number 
of  caziques  and  distinguished  personages,  all  attired  in 
their  most  splendid  garments.  They  had  been  despatched 
by  Motecusuma  to  meet  us  and  bid  us  welcome  in  his 
name;  and  in  token  of  peace  they  touched  the  ground 
with  their  hands  and  kissed  it.  Here  we  halted  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  the  princes  of  Tetaeuoo,  Iztapalapan, 
Tlacupa,  and  Cojohuacan  hastened  in  advance  to  meet 
Motecusuma,  who  was  slowly  approaching  us,  surrounded 
by  other  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  seated  in  a  sedan  of 
uncommon  splendour. 

When  it  was  announced  to  Cortes  that  Motecusuma 
himself  was  approaching,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  and 
advanced  to  meet  him.  Many  compliments  were  now 
passed  on  both  sides.  Motecusuma  bid  Cortes  welcome, 
who,  through  Marina,  said,  in  return,  he  hoped  his  ma- 
jesty was  in  good  health.  If  I  still  remember  rightly, 
Cortes,  who  had  Marina  next  to  him,  wished  to  concede 
the  place  of  honour  to  the  monarch,  who,  however,  would 
not  accept  of  it,  but  conceded  it  to  Cortes,  who  now 
brought  forth  a  necklace  of  precious  stones,  of  the  most 
beautiful  coloure  and  shapes,  strung  upon  gold  wire,  and 
perftimed  with  musk,  whieh  he  hung  about  the  node  of 
Motecusuma.  Our  commander  was  then  going  to  em- 
brace him,  but  the  grandees  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
held  back  his  arms,  as  they  considered  it  improper.  Our 
general  then  desired  Bfarina  to  tell  the  monarch  how 
exceedingly  he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  good 
fortune  of  having  seen  such  a  powerfiil  monarch  fkee  to 
face,  and  of  the  honour  he  had  done  us  by  coming  out 
to  meet  us  hims^.  To  all  this  Motecusuma  answered 
in  very  appropriate  terms,  and  ordered  his  two  nephews, 
the  princes  of  Tetzouco  and  Cojohuacan,  to  conduct  ns  to 
our  quarters.  He  himself  returned  to  the  city.  .... 
We  had  ah«ady  been  four  days  in  the  oity  of  Mezioa, 
and  neither  our  commander  nor  any  of  us  had,  during 
that  time,  left  our  quarters,  excepting  to  visit  the  gar- 
dens and  buildings  a<yoining  the  palace.  Cortes  now, 
therefore,  determined  to  riew  the  city,  and  visit  the 
great  market,  and  the  chief  temple  of  HuitsilopochtU : 
he  accordingly  sent  Greronimo  Au^lar,  Dofia  Marina,  and 
one  of  his  pages  named  OrteguiUa,  who,  by  this  time,  un- 
derstood a  little  of  the  Mexican  language,  to  Motecusu- 
ma^ to  request  his  permission  to  view  the  difibrent  build- 
ings of  the  dty.  Motecusuma,  in  his  answer  to  this,  cer- 
tainly granted  ns  permission  to  go  where  we  pleased ; 
yet  hi  WM  appnbeniiTe  we  night  oomniit  mvM  oatrafe 
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to  one  or  other  of  his  idols ;  he  therefore  reeolred  to 
eonpaiiy  ns  himself,  with  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
ftod,  for  this  purpose,  left  his  palaee  with  a  pompons 
retinne.  Having  arriyed  at  a  spot  about  half  way  be- 
tween his  palace  and  a  temple,  he  stepped  ont  of  his  sedan, 
as  he  would  haye  deemed  it  a  want  of  respect  towards 
his  gods  to  approach  them  anj  otherwise  than  on  fbot. 
He  leant  upon  the  anns  of  the  principal  oAeen  of  his 
court ;  others  widked  before  him«  holding  up  on  high  two 
rods,  baring  the  appearance  of  sceptres,  which  was  a 
sign  that  the  monarch  was  approaching.  He  himself, 
wheneyer  he  was  carried  in  his  sedan,  held  a  short  staif 
in  his  hand,  one  half  of  gold,  the  other  of  wood,  yery 
much  like  that  used  by  our  judges.  In  this  way  he  came 
up  to  the  temple,  ydiich  he  ascended,  in  company  with 
many  papas.  On  reaching  the  summit,  he  immediately 
b^an  to  perfume  Huitzilopochtli,  and  to  perform  other 
ceremonies. 

Our  commander,  attended  by  the  greater  part  of  our 
eayalry  and  foot,  all  well  armed,  as,  indeed,  we  were  at 
all  times,  had  proceeded  to  the  Tlateluloo :  by  command 
of  Motecusnma,  a  number  of  caziques  had  oome  to  meet 
ns  on  our  road  there.  The  moment  we  arriyed  in  this 
immense  market,  we  were  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
yast  numbers  of  people,  the  profusion  of  merchandise 
which  was  there  ezpMed  for  ttle,  and  at  the  good  police 
and  order  that  reigned  throughout.  The  grandees  wfao 
accompanied  ns  drew  our  attention  to  the  smallest  cir- 
cumstance, and  gaye  us  full  explanation  of  all  we  saw. 
Erery  species  of  merchandise  haid  a  separate  spot  for  its 
sale.  We  first  of  all  risited  those  dirisions  of  the  mar- 
ket appropriated  for  the  sale  of  gold  and  silyer  wares, 
of  jewels,  of  cloths  interwoyen  with  feathers,  and  of 
other  manufactured  goods ;  besides  slayes  of  both  sexes. 
This  slaye  market  was  upon  as  great  a  scale  as  the  Por- 
tuguese market  for  negro  slayes  at  Guinea.  To  preyent 
these  firom  running  away,  they  were  fastened  with  hal- 
ters about  their  necks,  though  some  were  allowed  to  walk 
at  large.  Next  to  tiiese  came  ihe  dealers  in  coarser 
wares— cotton,  twisted  thread,  and  cacao.  In  short, 
eyery  species  of  goods  which  New  Spain  produces  were 
here  to  be  found  ;  and  every  thing  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  native  town  Medino  del  Campo  during  Hxr  time, 
where  every  merchandise  has  a  separate  street  assigned 
for  its  sale.  In  one  place  were  sold  the  stuffii  manu- 
factured of  nequen ;  ropes,  and  sandals  ;  in  another 
place,  the  sweet  maguey  root,  ready  cooked,  and  yarions 
other  things  made  from  this  plant.  In  another  division 
of  the  market  were  exposed  the  skins  of  tigers,  lions, 
jackals,  otters,  red  deer,  wild  cats,  and  of  other  beasts  of 
prey,  some  of  which  were  tanned.  In  another  place 
were  sold  beans  and  sage,  with  other  herbs  and  yeget- 
ables.  A  particular  market  was  assigned  for  the  mer- 
chants in  fowla,  turkeys,  ducks,  rabbits,  hares,  deer,  and 
dogs ;  also  for  fruit-sellers,  pastry-cooks,  and  tripe-sellers. 

If  I  had  to  enumerate  every  thing 

singly,  I  should  not  so  easily  get  to  the  end.  And  yet  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  paper,  which  in  this  country  is 
called  amatl ;  the  tubes  filled  with  liquid  amber  and 
tobacco  ;  the  yarious  sweet-scented  salves,  and  similar 
things ;  nor  the  yarious  seeds  which  were  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  porticoes  of  this  market,  nor  the  medicinal 
herbs. 

In  this  market-place  there  were  also  courts  of  justice, 
to  which  three  judges  and  several  constables  were  ap- 
pointed, who  inspected  the  goods  exposed  for  sale.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  ttlt,  and  those  who 
made  the  flint  kniyes ;  also  the  fish,  and  a  species  of 
bread  made  of  a  kind  of  mud  or  slime  collected  from  the 
surface  of  this  lake,  and  eaten  in  that  form,  and  1ms  a 
similar  taste  to  our  cheese.  Further,  instruments  of 
brass,  copper,  and  tin ;  cups,  and  painted  pitchers  of 
wood :  indeed,  I  wish  I  had  completed  the  enumeration 
of  aU  this  provision  of  merchandise.  The  yariety  was  so 
great  that  it  would  occupy  more  ^ace  than  I  can  well 
spare  to  note  them  down  in On  quit- 
ting the  market,  we  entered  the  spacious  yards  which 
surround  the  chief  temple.  These  appeared  to  encom- 
pass more  ground  than  the  market-place  at  Salamanca, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  constructed  of 


stone  and  lime :  these  yards  were  paved  with  b^ 
white  flag-stones,  extremely  SBooth ;  and  where  thne 
were  wanting,  a  kind  of  brown  phtstrr  had  been  used 
instead,  and  all  was  kept  so  very  dean  that  there  via 
not  the  smallest  paitide  of  dust  or  straw  to  be  sees 
anywhere. 

Before  we  mounted  the  steps  of  the  great  teBip]c,Mo> 
tecusuma,  who  was  saerifieiBg  oa  the  top  to  Ids  idols, 
sent  six  papas  and  two  of  his  principal  oflken  to  con- 
duct Cortes  up  the  steps.  There  were  114  steps  to  the 
summit ;  and,  as  they  feared  that  Caries  would  expe- 
rience the  same  &tigne  in  mounting  as  MotecusuBs  bd, 
they  were  going  to  assist  him  by  taking  holdof  bbxras. 
Cortes,  however,  would  not  accept  of  tfaor  proieRd  lid. 
When  we  had  reached  the  samnut  of  the  temple,  vt 
walked  across  a  platform  where  many  large  stones  weie 
lying)  on  which  those  who  were  doosMd  for  sacriike  wm 
stretdied  out.  Near  these  stood  a  large  idol,  in  tbe 
sli^>e  of  a  dragon,  surrounded  by  various  other  sbonda- 
able  figures,  vrith  a  quantity  of  fresh  Uood  lying  ia  fro&l 
of  it.  Motecusnma  himsehT  stepped  out  of  a  chapel,  in 
which  his  cursed  go^  were  standing,  accompanied  by  two 
papas,  and  received  Cortes  and  the  whole  of  us  veiy  co«n^ 
teously.  «  Ascending  this  temfde,  Ifalinche,"  said  he  to 
our  commander,  "  must  certainly  have  frttigued  jog  ! 
Cortes,  however,  assured  him,  through  our  inteipreteis, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  anything  to  tire  us,  Uponthis 
the  monarch  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  inrited  him  to  lodt 
down  and  riew  his  vast  metropolis,  with  the  towns 
which  were  built  in  the  lake,  and  the  other  towns  viiicl 
surrounded  the  city.  Motecosnms  also  observed,  tbt 
from  this  place  we  diould  have  a  better  view  of  the  gieit 
market. 


The  splendour  of  the  Mexican  kings  may  be  gstheied 
from  the  articles  found  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  nafortB- 
nate  Motecusnma,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain, 
along  with  88,000  pesos  in  bars  of  gold. 

The  wardrobe  was  a  valuable  present,  and  well  wortltf 
of  our  great  emperor's  acceptance,  as  it  contained  jeve)3 
of  the  most  precious  kind,  pearls  of  the  sise  of  hsnl  nuts, 
and  yarious  other  precious  stones,  which  I  should  not  Wa 
to  enumerate  singly,  even  if  my  memory  vronld  allow  w- 
At  the  same  time  were  sent  the  bones  of  the  giants  wU^ 
we  found  in  the  temple  of  Cojohnacan,  similar  to  tk«a 
bones  which  were  preriously  given  to  ns  by  the  Tlaseil- 
lans,  and  which  we  had  sent  to  Spain  on  a  former  oca* 
sion. 

Three  tigers,  and  several  other  eariosities,  wliidi  I 
have  now  forgotten  by  name,  were  likevrise  diipped  on 
board  these  two  vessels. 

A  fundamental  tenet  of  the  new  religion  which  ^ 
Spaniards  had  substituted  for  the  anci^it  paganin  «f 
Mexico,  was,  the  utmost  reverenoe  to  the  priests,  vA 
abject  prostration  to  the  insignia  of  the  Catholic  woIsbi^ 
Bcmal  Diaz  thus  describes  the  religious  oonditioa  of  tbe 
Indians  before  he  left  them. 

After  we  had  abolished  idolatry  and  other  abomizia- 
tions  from  among  the  Indians,  the  AhmfjtAy  blessed  oar 
endeavours,  and  we  baptized  the  men,  women,  and  sU  ^ 
children  bom  after  the  conquest,  whose  souls  woold  otfae^ 
wise  have  gone  to  the  infernal  regions.  With  the  va»- 
tanoe  of  God,  and  by  a  good  regulation  tut  cvxw^ 
Christian  monarch,  of  glorious  memory,  Don  Carlos^  u« 
of  his  excellent  son  Don  Philip,  our  most  happy  and  in- 
vincible king,  to  whom  may  God  grant  a  long  life  and  tf 
increase  of  territory,  several  pious  monks  of  diffeteni 
orders  arrived  in  New  Spain,  who  travelled  from  pb^ 
to  place,  preached  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  sad 
baptized  new-bom  infonts. * 

It  was  also  a  great  blessing  for  the  Indians  that  tba 
monks  taught  them  to  say  their  prayers  in  their  o^ 
language,  and  frequently  to  repeat  them.  The  dood 
have  altogether  so  accustomed  them  to  levereooe  evei; 
thing  relating  to  religion,  that  they  never  !»»  ^^"^ 
altar  or  cross  without  foiling  down  on  their  knees  m 
repeating  a  Pater  Noster  or  an  Ave  Maria.  We  ai9» 
Uoght  the  Indians  to  make  wax  lights  for  the  holy  ^ 
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^ice,  for,  preTionfl  to  odr  arriTa],  tbey  made  no  manner  | 
of  use  of  their  wax.  We  tanght  them  to  be  so  obedient 
and  respectful  to  the  monks  and  priests,  that  wheneyer 
one  of  these  religious  men  approach  a  township  tiie 
belb  are  rnng,  and  the  inhabitants  go  out  to  meet  him 
with  wax-lights  in  their  hands ;  and  they  always  giTe  him 
a  hospitable  reception. 

We  hare  imbibed  so  much  of  Kr.  Loekhart's  admira- 
tion for  this  work  as  to  be  unwilling  to  part  with  it  thus 
summarily.  But  our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the 
important  events  to  which  it  is  devoted  ;  and  the  style 
in  which  they  are  treated  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
extracts  which  we  have  given.  We  therefore  take  leave 
of  Bemal  Diaz,  offering  Mr.  Lockhart  hearty  thanks  for 
this  addition  to  what  is  at  once  solid  and  highly  popular 
literature. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  we  must  copy  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  his  preface,— **  With  regard  to  the 
translation,  which  is  from  the  old  edition  printed  at 
Madrid  in  1632,  we  have  acted  up  to  the  author's  desire, 
and  have  neither  added  nor  taken  any  thing  away,  and 
have  attempted  to  follow  the  original  as  closely  as 
possible." 

Memoirt  of  the  House  of  Oommontf  from  the  Contention 
Parliament  of  1688-9,  to  the  patting  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1832.  By  W.  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.  A.M. 
Recorder  of  Macclesfield.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Colbum. 

Mr.  Townsend's  seoond  volume  comprises  biographi- 
cal sk«tches  of  the  great  lawyers  who  have  figured  in 
the  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  in  its  corrective  capacity,  whether  in  summary 
punishments  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  in  the  more  im- 
posing bnt  often  less  effective  process  of  impeachment ; 
and  a  review  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding its  characteristics  at  various  periods  ;  the  method 
of  transacting  business,  the  character  of  the  oratory  dis- 
played in  it,  &o.  The  snhject  is  ample  and  interesting : 
it  would  be  difficult  to  string  together  a  set  of  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  that  body  which  has  been 
the  depositary  of  our  constitutional  rights,  which  would 
not  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Townsend  tells  his  story  well ; 
he  is,  what  the  writer  of  such  a  book  perhaps  onght  to 
be,  fonder  of  personal  anecdotes  and  characteristics, 
than  of  profound  constitutional  investigations.  He  is 
occasionally  ambitious,  seeking,  after  the  model  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  to  draw  a  glowing  picture  of  some  great  scene 
in  history,  surrounded  by  brilliant  reflections  and  apt 
associations  ;  but  we  prefer  the  clear  simplicity  of  his 
less  aspiriug  narrative.  He  is  a  strenuous  whig  partisan, 
yet  we  find  him  dealing  justice  both  laudatory  and  penal, 
independently  of  his  prepossessions.  He  does  not  spare 
Walpole,  the  great  high  priest  of  the  old  Whigs;  and  he 
holds,  what  we  have  often  felt,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  suspect  the  source  from  which  he  surrounded  himself 
with  the  glories  of  his  prinoely  mansion,  when  we  keep 
in  view  the  quantity  of  public  money  that  passed  with- 
out check  through  his  hands,  and  his  contempt  for  all 
professions  of  political  honesty.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing short  anecdote  on  the  mysterious  operation  of  naming 
a  member,  premising,  that  though  it  may  amuse  our 
readers,  it  cannot  appear  to  them  in  nearly  so  ludicrous 
an  aspect  as  it  did  to  ourselves  when  we  found  it  with 
all  gravity  narrated  by  Hatsell  as  one  of  his  '^  precedents 
of  Parliament/' 

There  is  a  story  current  of  the  Speaker,  Arthur  On- 
slow, who,  in  his  anxiety  to  tighten  the  lax  bands  of 
discipline,^  used  to  fulminate  in  deepest  baritone  the 
threat  of  naming  the  disorderly  member,  ^^  Order,  sir. 


I  will  name  you  presently,  order :  order ;  I  will  name 
you  ;"  that  he  was  one  day  asked  by  an  inquisitive 
rebel  to  his  authority,  using  the  privilege  of  a  very  young 
member,  what  would  actually  be  the  consequence,  if  the 
Speaker  should  name  him.  The  Speaker,  after  a  grave 
pause,  replied  solemnly,  ''The  Lord  in  heaven  only 
knows  r*  But  this  answer  must  have  been  made  in  a 
spirit  of  pompous  waggery,  or  a  resolution  not  to  relieve 
the  mysterious  terrors  of  ignorance  ;  for  he  well  knew 
the  penalty,  that  the  member  thns  called  upon  by  name 
would  have  to  withdraw,  and,  even  should  the  most 
lenient  view  of  his  case  be  taken,  to  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Seijeant.  Thus,  on  the  1 5th  of  December, 
1692,  Mr.  Spesker,  in  obedience  to  the  order,  called 
npon  a  member  by  name,  who  vnu  immediately  directed 
to  withdraw,  and  afterwards  reprimanded. 

St,  Lucia:  Hittorieal,  Statittieal,  and  Descriptive.  By 
Henry  H.  Breen,  Esq.  (Thirteen  years  a  resident  in 
the  island.)  8vo.  Pp.  440.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
St.  Lucia  has  come  so  recently  under  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  that  much  less  is  known  about  it  than  of  any 
other  of  our  West  India  islands ;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Breen,  even  that  little  knowledge  is  incorrect,  and  pro- 
mulgated without  due  means  of  accurate  information. 
Of  those  who  have  described  this  colony — Coleridge  was 
but  a  few  hours  in  the  island.  F.  W.  N.  Bailey  could 
have  seen  little  of  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  Sturge  and 
Harvey  made  but  a  transient  visit  to  St.  Lucia.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  information  drawn  by  Mr* 
M.  Martin  and  others,  from  such  sources,  should  be  in* 
correct.  Mr.  Breen  had  at  least  the  means  of  knowing 
what  he  wrote  about,  as  he  resided  for  thirteen  years 
in  the  colony,  and  had  access  to  its  public  records. 

The  geographical  position  of  St.  Lncia,  as  the  key  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gives  it  more  importance  than  it 
derives  ftom  its  productiveness,  though  its  natural  re- 
sources are  considerable.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  West 
India  colonies  which  has  not  found  historians ;  and  this 
want,  which  he  deprecates,  Mr.  Breen  has  efficiently 
supplied.  He  has  given  a  systematic  history  of  the 
island,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  through  the 
various  political  changes  which  it  has  undergone.  He 
has  described  its  social  and  religious  condition,  its  edu- 
cational and  other  institutions ;  and,  while  he  expatiates 
upon  its  natural  advantages,  he  has  not  fiuled  to  point 
out  its  wants  and  defects.  St.  Lucia  labours  under  two 
evils, — an  unhealthy  climate ;  and  the  curse  of  a  Babel 
gibberish,  spoken  by  the  coloured  inhabitants,  which 
effectually  shuts  up  the  avenues  to  their  mental  improve- 
ment. The  overflowing  religious  zeal  of  the  St.  Lucians, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  not,  we  fear,  altogether 
according  to  knowledge,  and  there  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  the  means  of  education  among  all  classes. 

Mr.  Breen's  history  wUl,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  wants  of  this  colony.  We  must 
now  give  a  specimen  of  his  work  ;  and  we  select  a  part 
of  his  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
islanders : — 

The  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  inhabitants 
partake  in  a  great  measure  of  the  diversity  and  con- 
cision which  characterise  the  population  itself ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  amalgamating  influence  of  recent  changes, 
the  social  habitudes  of  English  and  French,  European 
and  Creole,  continue  to  display  their  various  shades  of 
dissimilarity.  A  great  obstacle  to  improvement  arises 
from  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  strangers, 
on  their  arrival,  should  visit  the  residents,  or  receive 
that  mark  of  politeness  from  them  in  the  first  instance. 
The  former  mode  is  insisted  on  by  the  French,  as  being 
conformable  to  the  established  usages  of  France ;  and 
the  latter  is  adhered  to  by  the  English,  in  aeoordanco 
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with  the  aeknowledfMl  eereraonial  of  Engliah  floei«ty. 
This  Tvxed  qaettion  was  neyer  worth  half  the  wit  and 
aigiiiiients  that  have  been  expended  upon  it ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  obeeire  that  the  French  are  giying  way  to 
what  mnit  be  oonsideied  the  more  rational  practiee. 
A  diifereaee  of  language  has  ooniribnted  not  a  little  to 
foster  this  difference  of  nnge.  It  is  hot  Justice,  how- 
erer,  to  the  ladies  to  state,  that  wheneyer  they  can  meet, 
on  English  or  French  groond,  without  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  a  mutual  disposition  is  eyinoed  to  waiye  ail 
fkiyolous  points  of  etiquette. 

The  want  of  social  enjoyments,  so  generaUy  obserrable 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  sensibly  felt  in  St.  Lucia  ;  less 
perhaps  on  aeeount  of  the  eircumaeribed  circle  of  its 
society,  than  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  whieh  that 
society  is  composed.  Of  course,  the  divisions  of  colour, 
and  class,  and  language,  and  eyen  political  antagonism, 
haye  their  share  in  widening  the  breach  ;  but  its  princi- 
pal cause  IB  the  rage  for  deyotional  practices,  which 
ef  late  years  has  taken  possession  of  the  whole  female 
population,  both  white  and  coloured.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  dirisions  of  caste,  we  now  haye  a  diyision  of  sex. 
The  males  and  females  are  seyered,  as  it  were,  into  two 
hostile  camps ;  and  while  the  gentlemen  assemble  in  the 
•tores  to  discuss  politics  and  piekles,  the  ladies  repair 
to  their  coteries  to  dilate  on  salyation  and  scandal.  In 
a  word,  dress  and  devotion  are  the  order  of  the  day — 
the  all-engrossing  topics  of  female  society  ;  and  botih  are 
so  harmoniously  blended  that  the  greatest  ditoie  is  often 
the  greatest  coquette.  As,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  ball,  the  opportunities  for  exhibiting 
their  love  of  dress  are  limited  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church ;  so,  on  those  occasions,  it  is  no  unusual  sif^t  to 
see  hundreds  of  fashionably-attired  females  in  the  town 
of  Castries,  out  of  a  population  of  4,000  souls.  Never 
perhaps  was  religion  so  emphatically  the  handmaid  of 
commeree  :  never  were  the  interests  of  tiie  one  so  strenu- 
ously promoted  by  the  votaries  of  the  other. 

CSBOLE  WOMXir. 

The  Creole  women  are  a  race  apart ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  coun- 
try for  elegance  of  form,  gracefulness  of  carriage,  suavity 
of  temper,  and  buoyancy  of  disposition.  To  them  may 
he  truly  applied  Lord  Byron's  description  of  the  Italian 
woman: — 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyei. 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her 


Dancing,  with  its  train  of  airy  and  gaysome  evoln- 
tions,  is  the  idol  passion  of  the  fair  Creole;  and  in 
no  place  or  position  do  her  delicate  beauty  and  ex- 
quiBite  loveliness  appear  to  greater  advantage  than 
amidst  the  attractions  and  superficial  excitement  of  the 
ball-room.  Even  the  dance  itself  is  not  vrith  her  what 
it  is  in  the  more  extended  circles  of  European  society— 
a  thing  of  attitudes  and  gestures — a  round  of  akimmiwg 
and  shu£9ing.  Here  it  is  all  gravity  and  decorum — 
there,  nothing  but  flutter  and  frivolity.  In  France  it  is 
the  wild  creation  of  fkshionable  extravagance ;  between 
the  tropics,  a  chastened  and  rational  exercise,  vrhich  is 
often  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  without  inlVtnging 
any  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

Amongst  the  lower  orders  the  dance  exercises  a  still 
greater  influence.  Not  satisfied  with  aping  those  above 
them  in  finery  and  dress,  the  Negroes  carry  their  love  of 
dancing  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch — much  too  ex- 
travagant, perhaps,  for  their  means. 

■OSBi  aud  mabgubrites. 

In  order  to  gratify  their  propensity  for  dancing,  the 
Negroes  have  formed  themselves  into  two  divisions,  or 
*  societies,"  under  the  somevrhat  fantastic  style  of 
**  Roses"  and  **  Marguerites.**  These  "  societies*'  exist 
by  immemorial  usage  in  the  French  colonies,  and  sie 
still  to  be  found  in  more  or  less  activity  in  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica,  and  Trinidad.  The  history  of  the  Antilles  is 
inyolved  in  such  total  obscurity  in  all  that  concerns 
the  black  population,  that  it  would  be  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Eoses  and 
Hatfuerites.    It  appears  that  at  one  period  they  were 


invested  with  a  political  ehaiaetcr;  and  their  oeeudooil 
allusions  to  English  and  Frendi,  Bepublicuu  and 
Bnonapartists,  would  seem  to  e<»iiim  this  inpreaoiL 
Their  connexion  with  politics  must  have  cessed  at  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  between  Fjiglsnd  end  Fnaoe, 
from  which  period  their  rivalry  has  been  cooiiBed  to 
dancing  and  other  diversions. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  neither  the  relii^  s&l  of 
the  ladies,  nor  of  the  Catholie  priesthood,  bas  piodaetd 
in  St.  Lneia  that  improvement  in  morals  whidi,  sec•^ 
ding  to  late  reports,  has  taken  place  in  the  other  West 
India  islands  since  the  emaadpatioii  of  the  slaves. 

Tke  Works  of  WUUam  E,  OuMnmimg^  DJ),  YoL  TI. 
Third  Edition.  Pp.  45S.  Glasgow  :  James  Redder- 
wick  &  Son. 

This  volume  concludes  the  Glasgow,  or  the  best  asd 
only  complete  edition,  of  Channing's  works.  It  would  be 
superfluous  at  this  time  of  day  to  expatiate  on  the  talenti 
of  this  eloquent  writer,  or  on  their  uniform  devotion  to 
the  highest  uses  of  humanity — to  making  indiridiuls 
and  nations  wiser  and  better.  This  volume  consisti  of 
reprints  of  such  short  pieces  of  Dr.  Channiag  ss  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  during  the  latter  yean  of  hit 
life.  Among  the  eight  pieces  which  form  the  volnne  an, 
The  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  RtT. 
Joseph  Tuckerman,  D  J).— -The  Present  Age— Tke  Duty 
of  the  Free  States,  Parts  I.  and  II.— The  Address  on 
the  Emancipation  of  the  SOaves  in  the  West  Indisa 
Islands,  and  a  diseouise,  entitled  The  Church,  which  is, 
we  imagine,  new  to  BriUsh  readers.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  yolume  is  an  introdaetorj  esaj 
or  key  to  his  whole  works,  which  was  vrritten  by  Qaa- 
ning  shortly  before  his  death,  and  which  is  richly  en- 
bued  with  his  spirit.  From  this  essay,  we  select  one 
passage,  illustrative  of  some  of  his  peculiar  opisio&s 
concerning  the  relations  subsisting  between  finite  naa 
and  the  inflnite  Creator;  and  another,  an  eloqueot  depre- 
cation of  war,  whidi  we  should  be  i^ad  to  see  natiDf 
the  round  of  the  newspapers,  and  taken  into  childien'j 
lesson-books : — 

From  the  direction  which  theology  has  taken,  it  hi 
been  thought  that  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  man  was  t* 
detract  so  much  from  God.  The  disposition  has  bceo, 
to  establish  striking  contrasts  between  man  sad  God^ 
and  not  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  likeness  between  tfaeo. 
It  has  been  thought,  that  to  darken  the  ereatioiiyv 
tiie  way  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  splendour  of  the 
Creator.  The  human  being  has  been  subjected  to  s  sten 
criticism.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  he  is  ss  yet  u 
infrmt,  new  to  existence,  nnconscioas  of  his  powen;  asd 
he  has  been  expected  to  see  deariy,  walk  firmly,  ssd  act 
perfectly.  Especially  in  estimating  his  traasgressi«Bi, 
the  chief  regard  has  been  had,  not  to  his  finite  natw 
and  present  stage  of  development,  but  to  the  inMtj  of 
the  being  against  whom  he  has  sinned ;  so  that  God's 
greatness,  instead  of  being  made  a  ground  of  hspei  htf 
been  used  to  plunge  man  into  despair. 

DBPimunOR  OF  WAX. 

I  irill  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do  it  brieijitbrf 
I  may  not  extend  these  remarks  beyond  reasonUe 
bounds.  I  have  written  onee  and  again  en  WsTi  a 
hackneyed  subject,  as  it  is  called,  yet,  one  would  thiak, 
too  ternble  ever  to  become  a  commonplace.  Is  this  in* 
sanity  never  to  cease  !  At  this  moment,  whilst  I  vijte, 
two  of  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nations,  hsTisf 
one  origin,  bound  together  above  all  others  by  sstss^ 
dependence,  by  the  interweaving  of  interests,  are  thois^ 
by  some  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war.  False  notioas  of 
national  honour,  as  fitlse  and  unholy  as  those  of  tk 
duellist,  do  most  toward  fanning  this  lire.  Great  nttioBir 
like  gioat  hoys,  pUco  their  hoM>v  in  mittiiv  ionlt  184 
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in  fightiiig  well.    One  would  think  the  time  had  gone 
by  in  which  nations  needed  to  rush  to  annsy  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  cowards.     If  there  is  one  truth  which 
history  has  taught,  it  is  that  communities  in  all  stages 
of  society,  finom  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  civilized, 
hare  sufficient  oourage.    No  people  can  charge  upon  its 
conscience,  that  it  has  not  shed  blood  enough  in  proof  of 
itsTalour.    Almost  any  man^  under  the  usual  stimulants 
of  the  camp,  can  stand  fire.    The  poor  wretch,  enlisted 
from  a  dram-shop  and  turned  into  the  ranks,  soon  fights 
like  a  ''hero."    Must  Franoe^  and  England,  and  Ame- 
rica, after  so  many  hard-fought  fields,  go  to  war  to  dis- 
prove the  charge  of  wanting  spirit !    Is  it  not  time,  that 
the  point  of  honour  should  undergo  some  change,  that 
some  glimpses  at  least  of  the  true  glory  of  a  nation  should 
be  caught  by  rulers  and  people  t    ^  It  is  the  honour  of  a 
man  to  pass  over  a  transgression,"  and  so  it  is  of  states.  To 
be  wronged  is  no  disgrace.  (To  bear  wrong  generously,  till 
every  means  of  conciliation  is  exhausted ;  to  recoil  with 
manly  dread  from  the  slaughter  of  our  fellow-creatures; 
to  put  confidence  in  the  justice  which  other  nations  will 
do  to  our  motives;  to  have  that  consciousness  of  courage 
which  will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of  cowardice ; 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  grander  than  the  virtue 
of  savages;  to  desire  peace  for  the  world  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  to  shrink  from  kindling  a  fiame  which 
may  involve  the  world;  these  are  the  principles  and 
feelings  vrhich  do  honour  to  a  people.    Has  not  the 
time  come  when  a  nation  professing  these  may  cast 
itself  on  the  candour  of  mankind  t    Must  fresh  blood 
fiow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean  the  escnteheon  of  a  nation's 
glory  ?    For  one,  I  look  on  war  with  a  horror  which  no 
words  can  express.    I  have  long  wanted  patience  to 
read  of  battles.    Were  the  world  of  my  mind,  no  man 
would  fight  for  glory;  for  the  name  of  a  commander, 
who  has  no  other  claim  to  respect,  seldom  passes  my 
lips,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  drives  him  from  my 
mind.      The  thought  of  man,  God's  immortal  child, 
butchered  by  his  brother;  the  thought  of  sea  and  land 
stained  with  human  blood  by  human  hands,  of  women 
and  chUdren  buried  under  the  ruins  of  besieged  cities, 
of  the  resources  of  empires  and  the  mfghty  powers  of 
nature  all  turned  by  man's  malignity  into  engines  of 
tort  are  and  destruction;  this  thought  gives  to  earth  the 
semblance  of  helL     I  shudder  as  among  demons.     I 
cannot  now,  as  I  once  did,  talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly, 
of  fighting  with  this  or  that  nation.       That  nation 
is  no  longer  an  abstraction  to  me.     It  is  no  longer 
a  ragae  mass.    It  spreads  out  before  me  into  indivi- 
daaJs,    in   a   thousand    interesting   forms   and   rela- 
tions.    It  consists  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  who  love  one  another  as  I  love  my  own  home. 
It  consiflts  of  aifectionate  women  and  sweet  children. 
It  consists  of  Christians,  united  with  me  to  the  common 
Saviour,  and  in  whose  spirit  I  reverence  the  likeness  of 
his  divine  virtue.     It  consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
labourers  at  the  plough  and  in  the  workshop,  whose  toils 
I  sympathise  with,  whose  burden  I  should  rejoice  to 
lighten,  and  for  whose  elevation  I  have  pleaded.    It 
consists  of  men  of  science,  taste,  genius,  whose  writings 
have   begiuiled  my  solitary  hours,  and  given  life  to  my 
intellect  and  best  affections.    Here  is  the  nation  which 
I  am  called  to  fight  with,  into  whose  ftmUies  I  must 
send  mourning,  whMie  &11  or  humiliation  I  must  seek 
through  blood.    I  cannot  do  it  without  a  clear  commis- 
sion from  God.    I  love  this  nation.    Its  men  and  women 
are  my  brothers  and  sisters.    I  could  not,  without  un- 
utterable pain,  thrust  a  sword  into  their  hearts.    If, 
indeed,    my  country  were  invaded  by  hostile  armies, 
threatening,  without  disguise,  its  rights,  liberties,  and 
dearest  interests,!  should  strive  to  repel  them,  just  as  I 
should  repel  a  criminal,  who  should  enter  my  house  to 
■lay  'What  I  hold  most  dear,  and  what  is  entrusted  to 
my  oBjre.     Bnt  I  cannot  confound  with  such  a  case  the 
oommon  instances  of  war. 

The  Log-Cabin;  or,  the  World  before  you.    By  the  Au- 
thor of  **  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  ^  Sketches  of 
the  Old  Painters,"  &o.    London :  John  Chapman. 
This  Is  a  cheap  reprint  of  an  iutraotive  and  w«U*toUl 


American  story,  from  the  pen  of  an  author  whose  tales 
are  as  entertaining  as  if  they  had  no  higher  aim  than  to 
beguile  the  passing  hour. 

CrUicumt  on  AH,  By  William  Hazlitt.  With  Cata- 
logues of  the  Principal  Picture-galleries  of  England. 
Second  Series.  Edited  by  his  Son.  London :  C. 
Templeman. 

As  we  esteem  Hazlitt  the  first  of  the  popular  writers 
and  critics  on  Art,  as  one  in  whom  knowledge  was  ani- 
mated by  admiration  and  love,  we  are  glad  to  see  his 
fugitive  essays  appearing  in  a  form  which  renders  them 
easily  accessible  to  general  readers.  We  noticed  the 
first  volume  of  this  series  on  its  appearance.  The  pre- 
sent one  has  been  somewhat  delayed  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  whole  is  now  in  a  fiiir  way  of  being 
satisfactorily  completed.  The  essays  now  given  are 
taken  from  The  Edinburgh  Beinew,  Constable't  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
some  of  the  weekly  literary  journals.  The  volume  con- 
tains another  portion  of  the  Editor's  Catalogue  of  the 
Picture-galleries  of  England.  All  of  the  Essays  may 
not  be  of  equal  merit,  but  the  very  poorest  of  them  con- 
tain the  germs  of  deep  and  beautifhl  thoughts  on  Art, 
which,  save  for  this  publication,  might  have  slept  for 
ever  in  the  forgotten  columns  of  newspapers. 

Chrittian  Coneolation  ;  or,  the  Unity  of  the  Dimne  Pro' 
eedure,  a  iouroe  of  Comfort  to  Affiicted  CAmtiani. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Mannering,  author  of  ^  Christian 
Consistency,"  **  Chnstian  Happiness,"  &c.  Fcap.  oc- 
tavo. Pp.  810.    London  :  John  Snow. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  religious  works  of  a  popular 
and  praetieal  character,  which  are  intended  to  edify  the 
author's  particular  flock,  but  which,  we  think,  may 
benefit  a  much  vrider  circle. 

Notieee  of  Windtor  in  the  (Men  Time,  By  John 
Stoughton.  Post  octavo;  with  illustrations,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  David  Bogue. 

This,  exteriorly,  is  a  very  pretty  book.  Its  subject- 
matter  was  in  substance  delivered  before  a  literary  in- 
stitution in  Windsor,  the  members  of  which  admired  the 
discourses  so  much,  that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  induced  to 
lay  them  before  the  public.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
five  chapters,  the  first  of  which  gives  an  aocount  of 
Windsor  in  its  earliest  days;  the  other  four,  of  Windsor 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Its  present  history  is  not  touched  upon — 
this,  we  presume,  being  delicate,  if  not  forbidden  ground 
to  the  denizens  of  Windsor.  The  work  is  creditable  to 
the  author's  painstaking  and  research. 

Thoughts  on  HabU  and  DUcipliue,  Fcap.  oetaro.  Pp. 
310.    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this 
book.  It  is  well  written ;  and  its  anonymous  author  is 
not  only  a  man  of  a  sober  and  pious,  but  of  a  cultivated 
mind;  alive  to  the  graces  and  amenities,  as  well  as  to 
the  duties  of  life.  The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  young,  to  whom  the  early  formation  of  good  habit 
is  of  infinite  importance.  It  is  divided  into  three  great 
heads  : — 1.  On  the  Nature  of  Habit  and  Discipline;  2. 
On  Bad  Habit;  and,  8,  On  Gk>od  Habit;  of  which  last 
the  author  says,  *^  Good  Habit  is  considered  in  its  appli- 
cation, first,  to  the  movements  and  uses  of  the  body; 
secondly,  to  art — ^that  useful  result  of  the  joint  exercise 
of  body  and  mind;  thirdly,  to  intellectnal  capacities  and 
paifdtii;  fvurtMy,  ta  morals;  wad,  fifthly,  to  religion." 
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Now  that  we  are  a  little  reeoTered  firom  the  thrill  of 
the  startling  intelligence  that  O'Connell  is  free,  it 
may  be  well  to  take  a  cool  and  leisurely  yiew  of  the 
results  and  tendencies  of  a  fkct,  which,  whether  we  look 
at  its  immediate  or  its  prospective  consequences,  may 
be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  time. 

In  its  most  simple  and  obyious  aspect,  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  4th  September,  affords 
matter  for  hearty  congratulation.  It  is  a  jutt  judgment 
—  the  rerersal  of  a  palpable  and  shamefU  injustice,  or 
rather  series  of  injustices.  Looking  away  iVom  the 
technicalities  on  whioh  the  case  of  the  appellants  was 
in  part  based,  and  by  which  it  was  in  great  measure 
decided,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the 
decision  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plain,  common- 
sense  right  of  the  case.  Mr.  O'Connell  may  have  said 
and  done  many  foolish  and  some  wrong  things  in  the 
Repeal  Agitation  of  1843.  He  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
guilty  of  sedition,  over  and  orer  again,  like  every  other 
man  who  talks  and  writes  politics  in  these  days.  But 
he  is  clearly  not  guilty  of  eontpiraey,  in  any  intelligible 
sense  of '^  conspiracy :"  it  has  been  the  aim  and  business 
of  his  political  life  to  suppress  and  prevent  conspiracy. 
He  is  not  guilty  of  writing  the  Trinity-College  student's 
song,  the  "  Memory  of  the  Dead  ;"  nor  of  speaking  Mr. 
Barrett's  speeches  ;  nor  of  printing  and  publishing  Mr. 
Duffy's  Nation  newspaper.  That  he  had  not  a  fair 
trial,  no  plain  man  needed  to  be  told,  though  it  is  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  hear  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
the  empire  say  so.  He  had  not  a  jury  of  his  peers :  he, 
an  '^  alien"  by  race  and  creed,  was  denied  the  alien's 
privilege  of  a  jury  de  medietaU.  He  had  not  a  judge 
**  counsel  for  the  prisoner,"  but  a  judge  **  on  the  other 
side."  Unjustly  accused  of  other  people's  offences; 
unjustly  tried  by  a  packed  jury  and  a  partisan  judge  ; 
nigustly  sentenced  to  find  security  for  seven  years' 
abstinence  from  a  sort  of  crime  whioh  he  has  spent  forty 
years — not  without  effect — in  weeding  out  from  the 
soil  of  Ireland ;  and  most  iniquitously  punished  while 
his  guilt  was  stUl  an  open  question  before  the  Courts, — 
Mr.  O'Connell  may,  with  more  truth  than  ever,  call 
himself  the  best-abused,  or  worst-used,  man  liring. 
The  whole  of  this  miserable  business,  from  its  first  stage 
to  its  last  but  one — from  the  ^accident"  to  the  jury 
list,  to  the  decision  of  three-fourths  of  the  English 
judges,  to  keep  a  political  enemy  in  prison,  on  the 
strength  of  a  legal  fiction  that  was  known  to  be  an 
actual  fklsehood — has  been  a  tissue  of  injustices,  great 
and  small,  such  as  one  could  only  match  by  going  back 
to  the  century  before  last. 

Of  these  injustices,  taken  singly,  the  public  have 
already  heard  enough,  ftom  time  to  time,  as  the  Monster 
Trial  went  on.  But,  as  we  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  them  exhibited  collectively  in  one  view,  the 
following  catalogue  may  be  useful  as  a  sort  of  memor- 
andom  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  case : — 

Sundry  specimens  of  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Attorney-General  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  in  the  preliminary 
proceedings ;  e.  g,  the  attempt  to  cheat  the  traversers 
oat  of  Qne  of  the  four  days  allowed  them  by  law  to  pre- 


pare their  pleas,  and  to  deprive  one  of  them,  (Mr. 
Tyrrell,)  by  a  base  pettifogging  quibble,  of  the  help  of 
counsel  to  argue  a  point  of  law. 

The  refusal  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Court  to 
furnish  the  traversers  with  a  copy  of  the  caption,  and  of 
the  government  list  of  witnesses ;  both  of  whioh  would 
have  been  given  in  England  as  a  matter  of  course.  ] 

The  ^accident"  with  the  jury  list  — making  trial 
by  jory,  says  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  **  ▲ 

MOCKERY,  ▲  DELUSION,  and  ▲  SITA&E." 

The  exdusion  of  Catholic  jurymen,  on  the  pretence 
(an  after-thought,  by  the  way,  and  a  falsehood  besides) 
that  they  were  of  the  same  politics  with  the  traversers. 

The  ^  endless,  unintelligible,  unwieldy,  voluminous 
indictment,"  constructed  in  open  contempt  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  brevity  of 
human  life. 

The  enormous  extension  of  the  enormous  doctrine  of 
constructive  and  inferential  complicity — making  orators 
answerable  for  articles  they  had  never  read,  and  editors 
for  speeches  they  had  never  heard. 
.  Sundry  stretchings  of  the  law  of  evidence  ;  e.  g,  ad- 
mitting newspapers  in  proof  against  other  parties  than 
their  own  proprietors  and  editors. 

Sundry  tamperings  with  the  conscience  of  the  jury ; 
«•  g,  the  Solicitor-General's  hint|that  a  coercion  act 
might  ensue  on  their  refusal  to  convict. 

The  judicial  charge  against  ^  the  other  side." 

The  insulting  appendage  to  the  sentence  on  Mr. 
O'Connell,  requiring  him  to  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace 
— ^which  he  had  kept,  when  no  other  man  in  the  empire 
could  have  kept  it. 

The  imprisonment  pending  the  appeal — as  it  now 
turns  out,  the  illegal  and  wrongftil  imprisonment. 

The  decision  of  six  English  judges  out  of  eight,  that 
the  Irish  judges  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  cogni* 
zant  of  the  invalidity  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  counts — 
which  counts  they  had  unanimously  ruled  to  be  ^  unex« 
ceptionable." 

It  will  be  matter  of  satisfkction  to  the  historian,  and 
of  pride  to  the  constitutional  lavryer  of  future  genera- 
tions, as  it  is  now  of  exultation  to  the  heart  of  every 
honest  man,  that  on  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  and  cun- 
ningly complicated  iniquity,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Judicature  has  stamped  at  last  its  damning 
Non-Content. 

As  a  mere  legal  decision — even  apart  ftom  its  bear- 
ings on  that  tremendous  political  struggle  in  which  it 
marks  a  conspicuous  epoch,  and  whose  future  history  it 
must  powerfully  influence — the  judgment  of  the  4th 
September  is  of  immense  value  and  importance.  It  has 
put  an  extremely  good  precedent  in  our  law  books,  in 
place  of  an  execrably  bad  one.  It  has  turned  an  iniqui- 
tous attack  on  the  most  precious  of  popular  franchises 
into  a  good  case  in  point  for  the  popular  cause.  The 
case  of  the  Queen  «.  O'Connell  ahh  Othbbs  will  hence- 
forth, for  generations  to  come,  be  a  precedent,  not  against, 
but  m  &vour  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  liberties — that 
which  is  the  essence  and  guarantee  of  them  all — liberty 
of  public  meeting  and  discusdoD.    The  videos  and  daa* 
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gerons  principles  which  this  case  had  introduced  into 
our  constitutional  law  are,  once  for  all,  swept  clean  ont 
of  it.  It  is  decided,  at  the  head-quarters  of  British  Juris- 
prudence, that  trial  by  jury  shall  not — whether  by 
accident  or  fraud — be  made  a  **  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare."  It  is  ruled,  by  our  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
last  resort,  that  (in  the  words  of  our  clear-headed  and 
sonnd-hearted  Lord  Chief-Justice)  *'  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  grievance  and  oppression  than  these  endless, 
unintelligible,  unwieldy,  Toluminous  indictments,"  which 
spread  their  nets  over  half  a  year  of  a  man's  life,  sweep- 
ing into  the  meshes  of  one  monster-process  every  thing 
that  he  and  his  friends  have  said  and  done,  or  caused 
and  suffered  to  be  said  and  done,  for  months  together — 
which,  in  their  bulk  and  complexity,  transcend  the 
powers  of  any  average  human  memory  to  retain,  and  of 
any  ordinary  human  intellect  to  comprehend,  llie  doc- 
trines of  constructive  conspiracy,  inferential  complicity, 
and  cumulative  guilt  made  up  by  aggregation  of  deeds 
and  words  individually  innocent,  are,  by  this  decision, 
cleared  out  of  our  jurisprudence.  The  iniquitous  ab- 
surdities, that  many  legal  acts  make,  by  juxtaposition  in 
an  indictment,  one  illegal  act — and  that  A  is  to  be 
punished,  because  something  that  B  has  done  indicates 
community  of  purpose  with  C,  who  is  a  particular  friend 
of  D,  who  happens  to  be  exactly  of  A's  way  of  think- 
ing in  politics — these  monster  principles  Lords  Denman, 
Cottenham,  and  Campbell  have,  it  may  be  hoped  for  ever, 
banished  fh)m  British  law.  ''  We  have  fiction  enough, 
uncertainty  enough,  elasticity  enough,  already  in  our 
criminal  *  code,'  (as  it  is  pleasantly  called,)  and  this  new 
importation  from  the  Dublin  Queen's  Bench  we  abso- 
lutely decline  and  ignore" — such  is  the  practical  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  the  recent  decision  of  our  British  Court 
of  Cassation. 

And  so  the  monster  bubble  has  burst  at  last !  Here  we 
are,  after  some  ten  months  of  the  hardest  work  that  ever 
government  and  government  lawyers  took  in  hand — as 
we  were ;  rather,  not  as  we  were,  but  very  considerably, 
almost  incalculably,  worse  than  we  were.  It  was  thought 
fit,  last  year,  by  a  strong  Conservative  Government,  that 
''  the  law  should  be  vindicated  ;"  and  vindicated  it  is  at 
last,  (thank  God !  we  have  a  house  of  Lords,)  on  the 
backs  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  judges,  and  law  officers  of 
the  Crown.  It  was  determined,  by  a  ''business"  Go- 
vernment, that  tomdhing  wmt  be  done — and,  behold  the 
^something" — the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland 
covered  with  contempt,  (''red-hot  confusion,"  as  the 
Post  neatly  calls  it,)  the  whole  of  the  English  judges 
being  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  judges  are 
wrong  on  certain  questions  of  constitutional  law,  of  first- 
class  importance;  the  Irish  people  more  exasperated 
than  ever,  more  bent  on  repeal  than  ever :  O'Connell 
crovnied  with  the  double  honours — it  might  have  seemed 
^  priori  the  incompatible  honours — of  martyrdom  and  of 
victory;  and  the  "great  difllcnlty"  grown  to  such  a 
greatness,  that  tiiey  dare  not  name  its  name  in  their 
Queen's  Speech.  Never,  surely,  was  a  Government  so 
humbled  and  disgraced.  They  have  done  the  thing  at 
last  which  they  were  eternally  twitting  wiser  and  warier 
men  with  cowardice  for  not  doing — measured  their 
strength  with  the  Agitator ;  and  they  have  got  a  most 
tremendous  fall.  They  have  been  exulting,  for  many  a 
month  past,  with  rude,  unmannerly  insolence,  over  "  oon- 
victed  conspirators ;"  and  it  turns  out  that  they  are  the 
convicts  ;  false  imprisonment  the  crime.  They  have 
taken  all  sorts  of  knavish  advantages ;  and  they  have 
taken  nothing  by  them  but  defeat  and  scorn.  They  have 
waded  neck-deep  in  mire,  and  only  got  themselves  dirty. 
They  have  played  with  packed  cards  and  loaded  dice,  and 
lost  the  game.  Baffled  chicane,bungling  and  detected  dis- 
honesty— this,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Irish  policy,  from  the  14th  of  October  1848,  to  the  4th 
of  September  1844. 

Nothing  can  be  more  signal  and  disastrous  than  the 
Tory  failure,  thus  far,  in  the  treatment  of  their  chief  dif- 
ficulty. As  if,  by  some  irresistible  fatality — Irish  Ca- 
tholics call  it  miracle  and  special  providence,  we  British 
Protestants  may  look  higher  still,  to  those  moral  laws 
which  express  the  nnirersal  providenM— every  thing 


which  these  men  have  done,  and  every  Uung  which  tbey 
have  omitted  to  do,  has  only  helped  forward  the  agita- 
tion for  Irish  nationality.  When  Repeal  was  youog  and 
weak,  they  did  nothing,  but  looked  on  and  let  it  grow, 
administering  only  a  few  gentle  and  wholesome  itimu- 
lants,  in  the  shape  of  magisterial  supersedeases.  When 
the  monster  meetings  had  about  done  their  work,  almost 
overdone  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Agitator  himself  wu 
frightened  at  the  povrer  he  had  evoked,  and  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  it ;  when  the  movement  needed  s 
check,  to  temper  its  hot  enthusiasm  with  sobriety,  pa- 
tience, prudence,  and  working  practicality,  the  check 
was  ^ven,  in  the  Ckmtarf  proclamation.  A  brief  lull 
followed,  untQ  the  Government  decided,  in  its  wiidoa, 
to  moye  the  agitation  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  han 
the  Repeal  Speeches  spoken  there,  by  authority :  with 
what  excellent  effect,  is  fresh  in  all  men's  memory. 
Then  came  the  verdict,  the  nnsnccessfhl  New- Trial 
motion,  and  the  sentence.  This  undoubtedly  was,  for 
the  moment,  a  blow  to  O'Connell's  influence,  m  it 
abated  somewhat  that  prestige  of  legal  in&Uibility  lo 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  political 
warfare.  Yet  the  scurvy  way  in  which  the  proseeotioo 
had  been  conducted,  saved  his  professional  reputatiaa 
f^m  all  serious  injury ;  even  an  infallible  lawyer  cai- 
not  be  lavryer  enough  to  get  law  and  justice  fron  a 
packed  jury  and  a  partisan  jndge ;  there  wu  alwaji 
the  Writ  of  Error  in  the  back^und ;  and  evea  fron 
the  first,  O'Connell  gained  far  more  by  martyrdom  tliaa 
he  lost  by  defeat.  Repeal  went  on  now  bravely.  Wttk 
its  leader  in  gaol,  it  grew  less  talkative  aid  mon 
earnest,  less  boastful  and  more  business-like*  The  Pr»- 
testantism  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  took  off  from  it  tl» 
appearance  of  being,  in  any  special  sense,  a  Popish  and 
priestly  movement, — made  it  less  Catholic  and  more  na- 
tional. O'Connell's  imprisonment,  in  truth,  did  mora 
for  the  agitation  than  six  months  of  his  best  ipeechei 
conld  have  done ;  cured  it  of  its  most  dangerous  fadti, 
brought  out  its  latent  strength,  developed  the  ttle&ts  of 
men  whom  his  presence  had  kept  in  the  shade,  and 
tested  and  confirmed  the  obedience  of  the  people.  la 
particular,  it  contributed  this  great  fkct  to  tiie  eaase  of 
Irish  nationality,  that  agitation  ean  go  on  witbost  ths 
agitator,  that  O'Connell  is  not  absolutely  necssniy  to 
Repeal,  that  the  successfnl  working  of  the  O'Conaell 
policy  is  not  contingent  on  the  length  of  one  ma&'i 
lifetime.  A  second  campaign  of  monster -meetiap 
would  not  have  done  so  much  to  give  Repeal  solidity, 
persistency,  and  real  formidablenessi,  as  Mr.  Suth 
O'Brien  and  his  coa^jntors  did  during  the  three  mostla 
of  the  captivity.  And  now^  with  Sie  prestige  of  bis 
legal  infallibility  more  than  recovered ;  with  the  jndg> 
ment  of  the  highest  court  of  the  empire  that  he  hai 
been  right  all  through,  and  the  whole  of  the  DaUia 
Queen's  Bench  vrrong  ;  his  policy  vindicated  by  a  splsa- 
did  legal  and  political  success ;  his  name  and  pcrsoi 
consecrated  by  martyrdom^ — ^he  comes  back  to  hit  work 
a  ^eater  man  than  ever,  to  wield  and  guide  a  pover 
which  his  brief  absence  has  amazingly  increased.  We 
have  much  faith  in  the  Union, — that  is,  in  a  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  bat,  if  the  ftitore  isto 
be  at  all  like  the  past,  we  cannot  understand  how  any 
union  is  to  stand  a  much  longer  continuance  of  the  Peel 
policy.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  great  man  should  go  on  beating  the  small  man 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

And  now,  tchca  next  ?  We  have  vrasied,  and  worst 
than  wasted,  one  year  in  an  experiment  which  bM 
turned  out  an  enormous  and  sbameAil  failure :  whatii 
the  next  move  to  be !  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  again  wbeis 
he  was  twelve  months  ago,  with  his  policy  yet  to  choose; 
though  with  a  diminished  scope  for  choice,  a  narw«r 
range  of  alternatives  to  choose  fVom,  his  character  fetf* 
fully  damaged,  and  his  great  difflcolty  swollen  up  to  ai 
immeasurable  size  and  height.  The  do-nothiog  policj 
has  been  tried,  found  wanting,  and  formally  abandoned ; 
and  cannot  very  well  be  now  resumed.  Coercion  by 
form  of  law  has  been  tried  too,  and  fbund  wanting,  ana 
will  quite  certainly  not  be  tried  again.  Hie  "  aeddest 
with  the  jury  lisl  wai  one  of  thete  oarions  Midtitf 
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which  no  man  can  reckon  on  twioe ;  the  challenge  of 
Catholic  jurymen  is  not  a  thing  that  will  bear  repetition ; 
and  we  may  be  tolerably  Bnre  that  neither  Chief  Jottice 
Pennefather,  nor  any  other  Chief  Justice,  will  again 
borrow  the  Attorney  General's  brief  to  help  out  his  own 
notes,  or  charge  too  strongly  against  ^  the  other  side." 
There  only  remain  (the  alternatiye  of  resignation  apart) 
conciliation  and  "  new  powers."    But  conciliation  flrom 
a  Tory  ministry,  —  any  such  conciliation  aa  Ireland 
would  not  repudiate  with  scorn, — any  such  conciliation 
as  would  not  be  a  stimulus  to  new  and  bolder  agitation, 
—is  not  to  be  thought  of»    They  cannot  conciliate  ;  at 
least,  it  is  so  certain  that  they  will  not,  that  it  is  not 
worth  speculating  about  the  ^  can."    Three  months*  im* 
prisonment  of  O'Connell  stand  between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  conciliation  of  Ireland.     He  may  lower  the 
qualification,  and  extend  the  franchise,  and  gi^e  a  score 
of  new  members  to  Ireland ;  he  may  enact  fixity  of 
tenure ;  he  may  restore  the  superceded  magistrates,  and 
sweep  the  bench  clear  of  the  O'Drisoolls  and  Thomas 
O'Briens ;  he  may  treble  the  education  grant,  and  endow 
the  priests ;  he  may  CTen  pass  an  Appropriation  Act ; — 
but  he  will  not  draw  off  a  man  firom  the  ranks  of  the 
Loyal  National  Repeal  Association,  nor  intercept  a  groat 
on  its  road  to  the  Repeal  exchequer.  We  doubt  whether 
eyen  a  sweeping  change  of  men  and  measures  in  every 
department  of  the  State,--certain]y  not  a  mere  Whig, 
or  Whig-Radical  restoration, — would  now  satisfy  the 
wants  of  which  Repeal  is  the  short  epitomised  expres- 
sion.   It  is  not  mere  "  good  goTemment,"  according  to 
English  Liberal  notions  of  good  government,  that  Ire- 
land has  now  set  her  heart  on,  but  self-government, — 
nationality  ;  and  any  kind  or  degree  of  reform  which 
shall  not  in  some  way  satisfy  this  want,  will  only  feed 
the  old  agitation  with   new   resources.     Whig  good 
government  was  an  excellent  thing  once  ;  but  it  would, 
at  this  time  of  day,  do  about  as  much  to  conciliate  Ire- 
land as  the  enfhmchisement  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
ehester  would  have  done,  in  1832,  towards  quieting 
England  and  Scotland.    There  is  nothing  left  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  try,  but  ^  new  powers.*'    That  he  has 
not  very  long  since   ''deprecated'*   asking  for  new 
powers,  that "  there  is  nothing  which  he  deprecates  more 
than  these  applications  to  parliament  for  new  powers,"* 
is,  we  fear,  little  to  the  purpose.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  un- 
fortunately, is  famous  for  deprecating  things  first,  and 
doing  them  afterwards.     To  **  new  powers,"  then,  we 
suppose  it  must  come.    After  all  his  eloquent  and  em- 
phatic deprecation  ;  after  again  and  again  boasting  that 
he  has  conquered  Repeal  by  ordinary  process  of  law  ; 
&fker  taking  large  credit  to  himself  for  doing  without  the 
dangerous  help  of  a  Coercion  Act ;  with  his  character 
for  statesmanship  fatally  damaged  by  blunders  that 
>olitician8  count  worse  than  crimes ;  with  the  great 
>reak-down  of  the  4th  September,  and  the  foul  play  by 
fvhieh  it  was  so  richly  earned,  ftesh  in  the   public 
nemory  ;  with  Ireland   in  a  state   of  exasperation 
i.nd  self-relying  enthusiasm  that  will  render  any  fVesh 
txperiment  on  her  patience,  in  the  last  degree  hazard- 
tns,  and  yet    in    a  state  of  unbroken  external  tran- 
luillity,  that  will  leave  coercion  without  a  plea  or  pre- 
ext ;  with  O'Connell  in  the  House  to  contest  every 
Qch  of  ground  with  him,  supported  by  such  a  mass 
,nd  weight  of  public  opinion  as  never  supported  him 
efore;  under  such  auspices,  (with  Oregon  and  Morocco 
uestions,  it  may  be,  pressing  for  prompt  adjustment,) 
rill  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  to  call  on  the  legislature  to 
elp  him  through  his  difficulty,  with  new  powers,  in 
lace  of  those  which  he  has  so  egregiously  misused. 
Ve  have  no  taste  at  present  for  speculating  on  what  is 
>  come  after  a  Coercion  Act.    Should  the  contingency 
rhich  we  anticipate  arise,  it  will  be  high  time  for  the 
eople  of  England  and  Scotland  to  determine  that  Sir 
Lobert  PeePs  difficulty  shall  not,  by  any  act  or  defkult 
f  theirs,  become  their  difficulty. 

The  gratifying  intelligence,  conveyed  in  the  Royal 

*  See  his  Speech  of  last  Session,  (February  23»)  on  Lord 
>hn  Russeil^i  motion. 


Speech,  which  closed  the  session,  that "  by  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  moderation  which  has  animated  the  two 
governments"  of  France  and  England,  the  "  danger*'  of 
an  interruption  of  '^  good  understanding  and  friendly 
relations"  between  the  countries  is  '^  happilv  averted,'* 
will,  we  trust,  soon  receive  some  more  satisfactory  con- 
firmation than  the  official  belief  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen.  ^'  Spirit  of  justice  and  moderation 
which  has  animated  the  two  governments,"  sounds  ex- 
cellently well;  but  the  plain  truth  we  apprehend  to  be, 
that  it  is  the  spirit  of  ii^'nstioe,  reacting  in  political 
embarrassment  and  weakness,  which  has  for  the  present 
averted  the  worst  possible  calamity  that  could  befiaU 
Europe  and  mankind.  England  loves  peace,  because 
Ireland  must  be  kept  well  garrisoned ;  and  war,  other- 
wise than  with  the  poor  Morocco  Emperor  and  Queen 
Pomare,  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  France,  while 
Algiers  is  but  half  conquered.  At  all  events,  the  justica 
and  moderation  are  not  so  eminent  on  either  side,  but 
that  it  behoves  every  right-minded  man  to  protesti 
according  to  his  ability  and  opportunity,  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  and  mind  and  might,  against  the  insane 
and  wicked  notion  of  England  going  to  war  with  France, 
on  any  such  questions  as  those  of  Tahiti  and  Morocco. 
Whether  the  tri-oolor  or  the  union-jack  shall  wave 
over  the  hut  of  Queen  Pomare ;  nay,  whether  Queen 
Pomare  and  her  subjects  shall  be  Papists  or  Protes- 
tants; whether  Tangiers  and  Mogador  shall  obey  the 
Koran  or  the  Code  Napoleon, — ^these  are,  no  doubt,  very 
important  questions  in  their  way,  worthy  of  all  manner 
of  diplomatic  protocolling;  but  we  submit  that  they  are 
not  worth  new  burdens  on  industry,  and  new  restiaints 
on  liberty;  they  are  not  worth  a  lapse  firom  civilisation 
into  barbarism;  they  are  not  worth  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  lives,  and  tens,  or  hundreds,  of  millions  of  trea- 
sure; they  are  not  worth  making  myriads  of  widows  and 
orphans ;  they  are  not  worth  one  half-hour  of  human 
butchery;  they  are  not  worth  the  agony,  the  thirst,  the 
stench  of  one  single  military  hospital. 

It  would  seem  that  thirty  years  of  peace  have  made 
ns  fbrget  what  war  really  is — have  left  us  only  a  faint, 
traditionary  notion,  of  the  horrors  of  war— else  never 
would  the  peace  of  Europe  be  imperilled,  for  an  instant, 
by  any  such  trumpery  squabbles.  The  tone  which 
some  infinential  leaders  of  public  opinion  have  recently 
taken  on  this  subject,  has  perfectly  amazed  us.  With 
grief  and  astonishment  have  we  heard  the  language 
which  men,  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  of 
peace — not  disciples,  merely,  but  actual  teachers  of 
that  religion;  men  claiming  (and  deserving^  no  smaU 
credit  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  promulgate  it  to 
savage  and  heathen  nations,  have  lately  addressed,  amid 
^  cheers  and  laughter,"  to  audiences,  not  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  of  the  sober,  industrious,  and  religious 
middle  class,  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  as  pre-eminently  the  pacific  class  of  the  commu- 
nity— the  great  peace-party  of  the  country.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  on  the  14th  of  August,  **  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing their  sympathy  with  the  missionaries  and  mission- 
churches  in  Tahiti,"  which  meeting  was  numerously 
attended  by  ladies  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
**  opened  with  prayer** — ^a  Christian  divine  (Dr.  Hamil- 
ton of  Leeds)  obtained  the  plaudits  of  a  Christian  audi- 
tory, by  the  following  bellicose  rhapsody  : — **  Had  this 
country  taken  a  proper,  a  manly,  and  independent  tone  t 
(No,  no.)  Seventy-four  years  ago  we  were  generally 
agitated  on  the  case  of  the  Falkland  Islands;  fifty-four 
years  ago  on  the  Nootka  Sound  question ;  fifty-three 
years  ago  npon  the  doubtfhl  right  to  possess  a  city  of 
Catherine,  or  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Then  a  healthy 
tone  existed  among  our  statesmen,  and  they  knew  how 
to  speak  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  true  policy 
of  peace.  (Cheers.)  He  was  not  an  advocate  for  vrar— 
he  hated  it ;  but  tyranny  and  oppression,  falsehood  and 
injustice,  he  hated  much  more.  (Cheers.)  France  had 
at  this  very  day  no  less  than  five  vessels  at  Tahiti,  while 
this  country,  the  queen  of  the  seas,  had — ^what  I  a  ketch* 
(Loud  laughter.)  What  was  that  1  They  might  think 
it  some  reUtion  of  the  worthy  John  of  that  name.  (Re- 
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newed  laughter.)  He  could  not  minutely  describe  a  ketch, 
but  it  had  one  mainmast  and  mizen — ^glorious  pole,  from 
which  to  suspend — 

The  liag  that  braved  a  thouaand  yean 
The  battle  and  the  breeze. 

(Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Cheen  cmd  laughter!  '^ As  the  crackHng  of  tli)ms 
under  a  pot,  so  is  Uie  laughter  of  the  fool.*'  So  the  Her. 
Dr.  Hamilton  hates  oppression — L  e.  lubmiuing  to  op- 
prestion — much  more  than  he  hates  war  !  W»ai9  very 
glad  that  the  Irish  Papists  are  not  of  his  way  «fthink- 
ing.  This  preacher  of  the  €roapel  of  Chf  isi  hatee  being 
smitten  on  the  cheek  much  more  than  he  hates  smiting 
again.  He  ^  hates  oppression  much  more  than  he  hates 
war."  He  would  rather,  of  the  two,  see  the  werld  in  a 
blaze,  than  see  Protestant  missionaries  hustled  by  Popish 
missionaries  out  of  an  island  at  the  antipodes.  Mnxder, 
robbery,  rape,  arson  by  wholesale  ;  suspension,  hf 
orders  in  council,  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  sermon  on 
the  mount — this  follower  of  Christ  hates  much  less  than 
he  hates  seeing  his  Christian  brethren  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  suffer  persecution  for  conscience' 
sake.  And  the  good  man  thinks  this  ^  manly  and  inde- 
pendent," ''proper,"  and  ''healthy;"  and,  which  is  a 
more  serious  consideration,  his  cheering  and  laughing 
auditors  seem  to  think  so  too.  We  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  rate  very  highly  the  services  of  our  mis- 
sionaries to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilisation ;  but 
if  the  spirit  of  this  Exeter  Hall  meeting  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  Christianity  which  our 
missionaries  teach,  we  are  afraid  that  humanity  and 
eivilisatiou  will  not  gain  much,  after  all. 

One  thing  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  apparent  in  the 

Sroceedings  of  the  London  Missionary  Soeiety,  as  shown 
y  themselves,  viz.,  that  they  have  given  Christianity  to 
the  Queen  and  people  of  Tahiti,  in  the  form  of  Protes- 
tant Ascendency  and  No  Popery.  The  origo  mali  in  the 
Tahiti  business  was,  it  seems,  a  certain  law  of  Queen 
Pomare's,  interdicting  the  landing  of  Catholic  eedesias- 
tics — ^a  law  which  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  passed 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  Majesty's  spiritual  advisers  and 
pastors,  but  against  which  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  these  friends  of  Christian  liberty  ever  protested,  as 
intolerant  and  unchristian.  We  are  sorry  to  observe, 
by  the  bye,  a  strong  dash  of  Jesuitry  in  the  way  in 
which  our  Independent  Protestant  Dissenting  advocates 
of  Religious  Equality  and  Civil  Freedom,  deal  with  this 
item  of  the  Tahiti  penal  code.  They  carefully  disclaim 
all  responsibility  for  it  (now  that  the  mischief  is  done ;) 
a  few  of  their  speakers  condemn  it  in  pretty  round 
terms,  but  some  of  them  half  ezAuse  it ;  the  most  gloss 
over  ihe  ugly  fact  in  few  words,  and  all  of  them  exhibit 
an  abundant  measure  of  that  No  Popery  fervour,  of 
which  penal  codes  are  the  natural  result.  The  whole  of 
this  Exeter  Hall  meeting  is  worthy  of  Exeter  HalL 
There  is  far  more  in  it  of  "  Popery,"  and  Popish  "  priest- 
craft and  superstition,"  than  of  "  sympathy  with  the 
missionaries  and  mission  churches."  Even  such  a  man 
as  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Baptist  Noel  can  "  re- 
joice in  the  conclusion,"  that  French  outrage  will "  tend 
to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Tahiti  a  deep-rooted 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system."  "  The  real 
question  at  issue,"  says  the  much  applauded  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, "  is  not  one  of  policy,  but  of  superstition — of  Popery." 
That  is  to  say,  if  France  and  England  should  be  dragged 
into  war  about  Tahiti,  it  would  be  really  a  religious  war 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism — ^with  Protestantism 
for  the  original  aggressor.  We  hope  that  the  royal 
speech  has  not  been  premature  in  announcing,  that  the 
"justice  and  moderation"  of  cabinets  have  undone  the 
mischief  which  the  injustice  of  rival  religionists  had 
done :  and  we  especially  trust,  that  neithjsr  at  Tahiti 
nor  elsewhere,  shall  we  have  any  more  missionary  con- 
suls.   We  know  nothing  against  Mr.  Pzitohardi  SAd 


have  no  wish  to  insinuate  any  thing ;  he  tB  certainly  sb 
injured  man,  and,  very  probsbly,  a  bUuneless  and  meri- 
torious one  ;  but  we  conceive  that  tibe  position  irhick 
this  gentleman  recently  held,  is  a  very  undesinble  nuioii 
of  the  powers  of  Cbnrch  and  State,  and  we  woold  de. 
cidedly  deprecate  the  intrusting  of  diplomatic  faaetioBi 
of  any  soit-^where  there  is  a  possibility  of  coUisioD  with 
^  Popery  and  Papists — ^to  a  class  of  men  likely  to  be  is 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  sectarianism  of  Exeter  Hall 

The  Morocco  business  vdll  probably  form  the  sabjeel 
of  a  far  more  eomplisated  and  difficult  ^lomacy  than 
the  Tahiti  one ;  in  whidi  latter,  the  cendact  of  tie 
French  subordinates  was  so  grossly  and  palpshly  imas, 
as  to  render  concession,  or  a  show  of  concession,  tlsm 
a  matter  of  course.  The  African  question  is  altogether 
different.  What  the  French  are  doing  in  Morocco  is, 
no  doubt,  excessively  disagreeable  to  British  pride,  ud 
may  turn  out  incidentally  detrimental  to  British  iau- 
rests ;  yet  it  is  not  clear  on  what  principle  we  are  ea- 
titled  either  to  remonstrate  or  resist.  With  whst  htt 
can  Great  Britain,  red  with  the  blood  of  recent  Asiatie 
conquest,  interfere  to  hinder  France  from  absorbiog  Mo- 
rocco into  her  African  empire  I  We  have  just  si  macb 
right  to  demand — ^we  imagine  it  will  be  found  as  madi 
ground  to  expect — that  the  French  will  give  np  Mt^ 
dor,  now  they  have  got  it,  as  the  Fren<£  hare  to  d^ 
mand  and  expect  that  we  shall  give  np  Hong  Koog. 
We  have  turned  a  war  of  reparation  and  indemity  into 
a  war  of  conquest,  and  why  diould  not  they !  Tbej  aie 
only  doing  in  Africa,  on  the  small  scale,  what  we  ha?e 
been,  this  century  past,  doing  in  Asia  <m  the  laige  sak 
— ^picking  little  quarrels  with  little  powers,  and  improT- 
ing  them  into  little  wars  of  conquest  and  aggnndise- 
ment.  France  did  not  meddle  with  our  Afl^kaa  aod 
Scinde  wars ;  and  we  have  no  business  to  meddle  with 
France's  Morocco  war.  We  have  eetabliahed  it  u  aa 
article  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  one  great  nation  isBot 
to  interfere  with  another  great  nation's  little  wars :  n 
may  remonstrate,  of  course,  on  the  score  of  morality  and 
humanity,  and  our  remonstrance  will  meet  with  all  the 
respect  to  which  it  is  entitled.  By  our  own  felsakts 
policy  towards  our  weaker,  neighbours,  we  have  estopped 
ourselves  from  pleading  before  the  court  of  nations  in 
any  other  language  than  that  of  cannon-shot.  After 
what  we  have  done  in  Scinde,  we  can  do  nothing  for 
Tahiti.  "  Affgfaanistan,"  is  France's  shMt  answer  to  aQ 
complaints  and  protestations  about  Moioeeo.  Fmte 
has  precisely  the  same  right  with  ourselves  to  the  hei^fit 
of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  "great  uncontrollable  principle:*' 
that  is,  not  an  atom  of  right  in  the  riew  of  eternal  ys- 
tice,  but  a  clear  and  indefeafdUe  right  ss  sgainst  British 
diplomacy.  Whig  or  Tory. 

While  we  would  fain  believe,  if  we  eouid,  that  the 
two  foremost  of  European  nations  have  outgrown  tbe 
childish  and  barbarous  silliness  of  "  natoral  enmitj," 
we  cannot  dictguiee  from  ourselres  that  war— the  most 
mad  and  mischievous  of  wars— war  with  the  natioB,o( 
ail  in  Europe,  with  which  we  ought  to  hats  the  iMi»t 
intimate  relations  of  amity — ^is  at  present,  and  is  liidf 
for  the  present  to  continue,  a  real  and  serioas  danger. 
The  irritating  and  offensive  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  the  Whigs,  has  done  much  to  prodace  this 
state  of  things— the  Irish  policy  of  the  Tories  mtA 
more.  We  can  have  no  security  for  peaces  while  «• 
keep  Ireland  in  a  condition  whidb  invites  insolt  aad  ag- 
gression, by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  cheap  iapo* 
nity,  and  offers  to  the  adventurous  genias  of  French  a:id 
American  statesmanship,  such  a  brilfiant  (perhaps  deh* 
sive)  possibility  as  that  of  dismambtripg  the  British  ea- 
pire.  We  must  do  justice  to  IxeJaad,  w  we  msy  hm 
to  pay  we  know  not  what .  price,  to  repel  or  aresge  ia- 
justice  done  to  ourselves.  Let  the  sober,  indostiioes, 
peace-loving,  tax-hating,  middle  class  of  ^land  and 
Scotland  think  of.  this,  when  Sir  Bobert  Peel  oobks  to 
PazUament  to  ask  for  "^ew  powen," 
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CHAP.  in. 

**  A  hangrj  lean-faced«villaia, 
A  mtm  uuAomjf  »  mountebank, 
A  tiirMd"bare  juggler,  and  a  fortone-teller : 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sbarp-looking  wretch, 
A  Hying  dead  man :  this  pemicioos  slave, 
Ponooui,  took  on  him  as  a  eonjoier.** 

In  a  green  lane,  flanked  by  two  high  and  sloping 
banks,  on  which  the  prickly  bramble  and  sloe- 
bush   flourished,  with  many  a  flower  bom  to 
bloom  unseen,  a  man  was  industriously  engaged 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  razor-grinding.    He 
was  old,  and,  if  his   habiliments   and   general 
appearance  offered   any  evidence  of  his  means 
and  resources,  Poverty-stricken  in  the  extreme. 
A    darned,    tattered,    and  faded    soldiers   coat, 
bereft  of  its  skirt,  and  which  now,  in  its  cur- 
tailed state,  came  under  the  denomination  of  a 
epenser,  hung  upon  his  shoulders,  and  seemed  as 
much  disposed  to  drop  from  them  as  to  remain  in 
its  doubtful  position.    His  legs  were  barely  pro- 
tected from  the  glance  of  the  passer-by  in  a  pair 
of  trousers  frayed  almost  to  the  knees,  and  his  feet 
"Were  scarcely  capable  of  forming  a  union  with  the 
soleless    and   dilapidated    shoes  in  which   their 
owner  shuffled  on  his  way.    A  worn  and  greasy 
foraging  cap  placed  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  almost  as  devoid  of  hair  as  the  back  of  his 
brown  and  bony  hands,  completed  his  unprepos- 
sessing costume ;  but  notwithstanding  its  lack  of 
attractions,  there  was  an  air  about  the  wearer 
which  gave  note  that  he  had  seen  far  better  days, 
and   afforded  more  than  a  probability  that  he 
had    known   how   battles  were   lost  and   won. 
His  features  were  hard  and  contracted,  and  his 
gray  eye-brows  sprouted  in  thick  wiry  bristles 
over   a   pair  of   as  bright  and  twinkling  eyes 
as   ever   glistened  in  human    sockets.      Deeply 
marked  and  wrinkled  were  his  cheeks ;  but  from 
his  iron  frame,  still  well-knit  with  thews  and 
sinews,  it  would  seem*  that  hardship  and  suffering 
had  more  to  do  with  the  stamps  than  the  sap-con- 
suming hand  of  time. 

Quickly  he  turned  tlie  wheel  of  his  machine, 
voi».  xj. — no,  CJ^XXI. 


and  the  sparks  flew  as  he  held  against  the  stone  a 
pair  of  rusty  and  blunt  scissors  which  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  whet  to  a  keen  edge.  Now  and  then 
he  stopped  the  bur-r-r  of  his  work  to  examine  the 
effects  of  his  progress  in  the  task,  and  after  trying 
the  edge  of  tiie  instrument  on  the  sensitive  and 
.fleshy  put  of  his  dexter  thumb,  he  renewed  his 
labour. 

1(1  a  gleam  of  sunshine  streaming  on  a  patch  of 
rank  grass,  some  three  or  four  yards  from  the 
itinerant  sharpener  of  a  diversity  of  domestic  tools, 
a  bobbed-tail,  wiry  Scotch  terrier  squatted.  It 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  graphic  language  of  an 
eminent  dealer  in  the  canine  race,  that  he  looked 
'^  a  varmint."  More  refined  diction  would  not  con- 
vey an  apt  description  of  this  constant  companion 
of  the  razor-grinder.  Short,  crisp,  and  staring 
was  each  hackle  upon  his  body,  which  in  colour 
combined  the  hue  of  a  grimy  brown  and  an  unde- 
cided black,  not  dissimilar  to  an  impenetrable 
London  fog.  His  ears  had  been  clipped  to  a  sharp 
point,  and  the  ornament  to  his  rear  docked  to  the 
only  joint  remaining.  His  front  legs  were  unpro- 
portionably  less  in  length  than  his  hind  ones,  and 
were  so  immeasurably  bandy,  that  more  than  once 
a  cat,  or  soine  such  object  of  attack,  had  slipped 
between  them,  in  doubling  from  his  evil  intentions 
of  committing  grievous  bodily  harm.  And  what 
was  the  creature  gifted  with  life  that  he  .would  not 
attack  ?  From  a  bull  to  a  butterfly  he  was  ever 
ready  to  tilt,  and,  indeed,  run  a-muck  ki  every 
thing  that  he  might  meet.  To  growl  and  snap  at 
the  fleeing  legs — ^although  slow  in  flight  withal — 
of  an  old  woman,  as  he  trudged  through  a  village, 
gave  him  special  gratification ;  and  as  he  returned 
to  the  side  of  his  master,  who  conceived  a  secret 
pleasure  at  this  delinquency,  equal  to  the  ap- 
parent one  of  his  favourite,  the  last  remains  of 
his  t^  would  wag  with  a  demonstration  of 
delight  inadmissible  of  doubt.  Then  to  set  a 
group  of  children  Squalling,  or  to  fix  his  fangs  in 
the  ear  of  a  truant  pig,  was  unsurpassable  diver- 
sion ;  and  whenever  these  legitimate  objects  of  his 
|>Iea0ures  w^re  wanting,  he  consoled  himself  with 
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the  less  ezciiing  oocnpation  of  iMrking  at  racaney 
with  a  power  of  incredible  magnitude.  In  truth, 
the  intervals  were  few  and  &r  between  when  this 
unexampled  dog  was  not  unng  his  best  endea- 
Tours  to  render  himself  as  superlative  •  nnisanoe 
as  his  matay  accomplishments  rendered  hSm  capable 
of. 

lake  many  a  wiser  man — although  he  had  the 
character  of  beiilg  a  cute  body  l^r  ntony  a  wide 
mile  around — ^the  nueor-grinder  eiiteitained  a  dan* 
gerous  habit  of  holding  loud  communion  with  his 
own  thoughts.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  watchfulness 
of  his  four-footed  friend,  more  than  oaee  these  In- 
tended private  conferences  with  the  inward  man 
would  have  betrayed  the holderof  them  to  oihex  ears 
than  those  for  whom  they  were  designed.  However, 
the  footfall  of  a  grasshopper  could  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  Toby,  and  hitherto  no  unfortunate  in- 
sult had  followed.  It  was  also  a  custom  of  Toby 
to  give  a  response,  by  way  of  parenthesis^  to  these 
self-communications  of  his  master ;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  being  unnoticed  by  him  directly  as 
a  reply,  they  were  not  without  their  effect. 

**  I  don't  know,'*  observed  the  razor-grinder,  fer 
the  fiftieth  time  trying  the  edge  of  die  scfsson 
under  his  immediate  revision,  '^I  doni  know,** 
repeated  he,  "  but  I  think  youTl  do/* 

Toby  sneezed  an  acquiescence. 

^  And  if  I  don't  mistake,**  continued  his  mas- 
ter, *^  when  I  take  ye  home  in  the  cool  tf  the 
evening,  I  shall  be  able  to  sack  one  of  the  gossip's 
chickabiddys,  and  maybe  the  one  that  roosts  next 
the  cock." 

Toby  gave  a  strongly  indicative  wag  with  his 
abrupt  terminus,  upon  the  policy  of  this  measure. 

'*  Ah  r  resumed  his  owner,  giving  a  pat  of 
satisfaction  upon  his  abdominal  regions,  ^  I  always 
choose  the  best  when  Fve  the  chance  in  all  mat- 
ters; but  more  particnlariy  when  eating  and 
drinking  are  concerned." 

Toby  threw  himself  upon  the  flat  of  hb  hack, 
and  rolled  in  very  ecstasy  at  the  sentiment. 

**  Some  folk,"  continued  the  razor-grinder,  shak- 
ing his  head  with  pity  at  the  reflection,  **  Some 
folk  are  nincompoops  enough  to  let  the  bestp— 4he 
pick  of  the  fruit  as  I  call  it— slip  through  their 
fingers ;  but  /  never  do.  No,  no :  trust  Pfeter 
Parkins  for  that." 

Toby  skipped  nimbly  to  his  feet  npon  the  con- 
clusion of  this  sentence,  and  scratched  an  ear  as 
if  it  had  been  tickled  by  the  ftoetiousnesS  of  the 
remark. 

**  A  man  must  be  worse  than  a  hass  to  Stick  his 
beak  into  skim  milk  when  he*8  the  opportunity 
of  moistening  his  chalk  with  cream,"  said  th^ 
soliloquizing  Peter,  again  making  the  sparks  fly 
from  the  rough  stone  as  he  whirled  it  swiftly 
round ; "  and  yet,*  recommenced  he,  **go  where  you 
will — ^hang  me  if  it  isn't  enough  to  make  one's  eyes 
sore! — ^you'll  see  swarms  of  addle-pated,  half- 
asleep,  never-awake,  blinldng,  winking,  dreaming 
fools,  who  never  can  tell  until  it's  too  late — ^untn 
what  I  may  call  it's  digested  nourishment — ^which 
side  their  bread  was  buttered  on." 

Toby  es^cessed  a  perfect  agreement  in  this 
metaphysical  opinion  ooncermng  the  short-sighted 


nessof  human  kmd,  by  giving  a  slow  and  deUbmU 
wink  of  approvaL 

^Poor  beggars!"  exdaioied  the  nzor-^der, 
after  a  long  pause,  and  thus  with  pity  he  coneluded 
his  refiectioBs. 

Searoely  were  they  brought  to  so  deaiable  a 
elos^  when  Toby  announced,  by  a  ibort  inward 
growl,  that  some  one  or  some  thing  was  in  Uie 
order  of  coaikig,  alid  quickly  aftfeiwai^  s  kog 
•hadow ihM cast  upsn  th»  grtaMward  dBsetotbe 
feet  of  Peter  Pkrkins. 

'^  As  tbe  eld  gossip  nid  when  ri»  crossed  tiie  dotr, 
'  ODming  events  throw  their  shadows  afore,' " 

chaunted  Peter,  in  perhaps  tibe  least  mdodins 
tone  that  d^ant  metre  from  the  muse  was  err 
murdered  in. 

^What,  MikeT  contimied  lie,  ealcfahig  tin 
viigin  glimpse  of  the  substanee  from  which  the 
shade  was  cast»  *"  What,  Mike,  my  heaTt-of-<iak. 
my  spnmd  and  crowing  cock !  How  wa§»  jov 
luckr 

<"  Kmdly,  master,  kindly,"  replied  Mike;  attht 
same  time  repelling  Toby's  aaU-imposed  taik  of 
minutely  inqKcUng  his  person,  by  kiekiiig  kin 
uncflremonloudy  into  a  aeMihouring  bed  of 
thiatiea. 

^  That's  very  frequently  tha  reward  of  sa  ii' 
quiring  mind,"  obaerved  the  phOosophicsl  luiv- 
grinder,  pointing  to  tiie  dtaoomfited  and  flooid 
Toby.  « Only  tty  to  shell  the  pod  of  chwm- 
stances,  and  over  ye  go  like  a  rag  fh>m  the  foot  of 
prejudice." 

''Ha,  ha,  ha," laughed  Mike, ^Ving a ftiQ tift 
of  every  tooth  in  his  wide  and  distended  jin 
<^What!  you're  still  at  your  old  trade  of  belb^ 
the  pot  o'  your  learning." 

''Taking  down  the  diutteift  of  mole*«yfd  igifr- 
ranee,**  replied  the  razor-grinder,  eroabg  ^ 
arms,  and  coughing  Hke  an  orator  al  &ult,  ^dr," 
continued  he,  ''in  words  that  tiia  least  gifted  fo 
common  sense  may  imderstand,  putting  sa  algi 
upon  blunt  and  rusty  minds,  has  always  been  on 
of  my  pleasing,  but  sadly  unprofitable  labonn-n 
least,"  said  he,  corrsctiBg  himself,  ^in sa eart^ 
point  of  view.  Wlot  it  may  do  wbn  P«Ur  Yv- 
kins's  tally  comes  to  be  reckoned  up  heraftR 
and  tiie  acore  squared,  b  a  matter  heysod  tlK 
reach  and  itching  fingers  of  the  wisest^ 

At  the  finish  of  Peter's  religioua  n^sftr^ 
cast  a  look  upwards,  which  was  aecompaaied  tj 
one  fmoL  Toby  to  the  same  quarter  and  altitade ; 
and  if  it  lacked  an  equ^  e:q>rearfon  of  piety » id 
theA  was  a  fair  assumption  of  the  Tiiioi^  era  if  bt 

had  it  not. 

''If  ever  there  was  a  q^olled  paxMA," xijotoii 
Mike,  taking  a  seat  upon  a  convenient  kdge  in  ^ 
bank,  and  resting  his  elbowa  upon  his  idiMt,  is^ 
his  chin  upon  his  thumbs,  ^If  evurtfaei««ui 
spoiled  parson,"  repeated  he, "  ycm're  the  mifltake.* 

"I've  been  told  before,"  added  the  wsx- 
grinder,  ** that  I  was  deeigned ftr the YA^wHd 
life,  instead  of  the  bye-M^  neoesrity  has  ^rd 
me  into." 

"  Most  persons  hang  their  hats  upon  the  aa( 
p^,"  returned  Mike.    «« WeaUhavaafrne/Diit 
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if  <Mir  iMutia  bfoughl  their  pvoptr  cliaiigQ^  our 
poek«ti  wonld  be  better  lined, 

**U  mj  MooUeotioa  serree  me  rightly/  svplied 
Peter,  ''thme  wen  mj  toij  words  ifbm.  I  was 
here  last  winter,** 

^'Ohl  erooiinie^''xe}oiiiedlBke,withftaBzea8tic 
Ungh.  *^0h!  of  course^*  repeated  he ;  ^'itwould 
oat  lOTi^y  against  your  gnixk  to  lot  a  good  thing 
go  unclaimed."    . 

'^Yoa*re  a  sharp  boy,  Mike/'  responded  the 
razo^gTinder,  **  and  ami  say  a  neat  thing,  thanks 
to  yonr  aoqnaintanoeship  with  me." 

«<  WeU,"  said  Mike,  rising  and  stretchhkg  him* 
self ;  **  when  my  respect  for  myself  becomes  flabby, 
ru  come  to  yon  for  stardi.*' 

^Ahr  ejaonlated  Peter;  ^nerer  let  the  opi« 
nion  yon  hold  of  yourself  want  for  buckram.  It's 
the  wont  aot  a  man  can  do  against  himself,  Mike, 
— 4naric  my  wordsr-"4o  let  the  gum  out  of  the  no^ 
tions  concerning  yoar  own  superiority.  Once  be* 
gin  to  think  younelf  a  Wtle  bit  inferior  to  your 
fellow  passengers,  and  1*11  suffbr  my  head  to  be 
chopped  off  by  a  hand-saw  if  you  don*t  soon  ilnd 
yourself  in  the  dickey.'* 

'<  I  believe  that,"  replied  Mike,  Jerking  his  hat 
on  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  taking  a  stride  or  two 
in  a  semicircle.  ^  Yes,  yes ;  that*s  the  way  to  be 
ahoTcd  into  the  back  seat,  and  no  mistake." 

^^  Fm  right  glad  to  hear  ye  say  so,'^  rejoined  the 
nzor-grinder,  pleased  with  Mike*s  aoqmeseence^ 
**  Upon  my  honour—" 

^  Upon  your  what?^  interrupted  Mike,  end* 
denly  throwing  his  sadly  damaged  hat  upon  the 
extreme  back  part  of  his  head,  and  opening  his 
eyee  like  one  amazed  at  some  astounding  sound. 
"  Upon  your  what?" 

**  Honour!"  added  the  nuBor^inder,pladng  his 
right  hand  upon  the  left  of  his  breast. 

^Ha,  ha,  ha!"  roared  Mike.  ""Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Whenever  I  hear  a  chap  talk  of  his  honour,  I  al- 
ways suspect  that  he's  hard  up  fbr  security  !** 

**  And  if  pinched  in  that  respect,''  returned 
Peter  Parkins,  **!  don't  think yMc  in  a  situation 
to  bark  for  triumph.'* 

^  True ;  quite  true^**  responded  Mike,  somewhat 
hutnHed  by  the  reminiscence  of  his  corre^nding 
condition. 

Upon  this  admission,  the  rastyr-grinder  Islt  that 
he  had  gained  a  rictory  orer  his  companion  in  the 
keen  encounter  of  their  tongues ;  and  after  indulg- 
ing in  an  inward  laugh,  which  sounded  not  unlike 
the  smothered  cackle  of  a  frightened  barn-door 
fowl,  be  placed  the  finished  scissors  in  his  pockety 
and,  taking  a  seat  upon  <aie  of  the  handles  of  his 
portable  machine,  seemed  to  be  engaged,  for  a  few 
moments^  in  scrutinising  the  features  of  his  com- 
panion. 

**  Ani  I  grown  handsome  sines  you  last  saw  me  !" 
nqairad  Mike,  almost  raising  a  blush  under  the 
iteady  gsize  of  Peter  Parkins. 

**  Why,  in  respect  of  beauty,"  replied  he, "  you're 
ust  abont  the  same.  Hie  gals  are  not  likely  to 
car  a  g^reat  deal  of  muslin  into  rags  about  ye." 

^  The  gals ! "  hallooed  Mike,  and  then  he  laughed 
o  long  and  loud,  that  eren  the  bold  Toby  quailed 
,t  the  ocnmd,  and  slunk,  with  tiie  abridgment  cf 


his  tail  pressed  close  to  hk  rear,  between  the  legs 
of  his  master. 

*^  But  do  you  know,  Peter,"— continued  Mike, 
upon  gaining  a  oondusiTe  check  upon  his  bolster- 
ous  mirth,  and  as  he  spoke  he  dropped  his  Toice  to 
a  wiusper,-**^  that  /lore  the  gals,  although  I  never 
could  get  one  to,  what  I  may  ckll,  give  a  tat  for 
the  tit  in  this  sentiment ;  they're  all  so  shy  of  me  l 
and  fly  away  just  like  so  many  sparrows  at  a 
chazge  of  dust-diot,  whenerer  I'm  in  sight." 

^  I'm  not  surprised  at  that,"  replied  the  rasor- 
grinder. 

**  Because,  you'd  say,  Fm  so  ill-favoured—" 

**Say  u^y!"  interrupted  Peter  Parkins.  **I 
love  plain  English  when  speaking  of  plain  subjects." 

^  And  Pm  a  precious  plain  one,  it  would  seem," 
said  Mike,  doldully ;  *^  although  when  Tve  Seen 
my  phix-^by  some  called  a  mug-^in  a  pool  or  a 
pond,  IVe  thought  worse  might  be  found  in  a  day's 
march.* 

^  Oh,  yes !"  replied  Peter,  rubbiufi;  his  hands 
briskly.  ^' Oh,  yes!  to  be  sure!  There  was  a 
man  I  met  only  yesterday,  without  a  nose,  and 
squinting  eyes :  in  a  matter  of  comparison  he  was 
worse." 

Mike  felt  that  this  was  a  side-winded  compli- 
ment, and  intended  as  an  additional  blow  to  his 
▼anity. 

**  I  suppose,"  resumed  Peter,  **  that  since  you've, 
become  an  admirer  of  petticoats,  you  feel  the  value 
of  bird-lime  to  catch  'em  with." 

^  Perhaps  I  do,"  returned  Mike  in  an  abstracted 
tone ;  and  while  he  spoke,  he  gave  a  short  respi- 
ration, which  sounded  like  a  sigh  from  an  unprac- 
tised bosom. 

^By  the  saints!"  ejaculated  the  rator-grinder. 
*'  By  the  saints  1"  repeated  he ;  **  you're  in  a  bad 
state,  Mike." 

**  Bad  state  ! "  said  Mike^  while  an  unusual 
quantity  of  blood  appeared  to  be  pumped  into  bis 
face,  until  it  was  as  scarlet  as  a  newly-scraped 
brick.    **  What  do  ye  mean  T 

Peter  Parkins  pointed  a  straightened  finger  in  a 
direet  Una  towards  his  companion,  and  hissed  these 
ominous  words  in  an  accompanying  ominous  maxv* 
ner,  **  Mike,  a  crook's  round  your  neck !" 

^  If  there  is,"  replied  Mike,  stammering  for  aA 
apt  answer.    *^  If  there  is,  it's  better  than  a  halter." 

**  Tm  not  prepared  to  agree  with  that  all  at  once,'' 
rejoined  the  razor-grinder,  with  an  air  of  a  man 
who  not  ^y  valued  his  own  opinion  greatly,  but 
expected  others  to  do  so.  ^  I  can't  be  soused  head 
over  ears  in  hasty  conclusions,"  continued  he :  '*  t 
must  be  led  to  such  results,  as  them  pippins  give 
a  flavour  of,  slowly  and  by  degrees." 

"Da ^" 

The  intended  cum  was  unfinished  in  its  mutter, 
and  the  recording  angel  of  the  sins  of  men  dropped 
the  pen  when  about  to  debit  another  item  to  Mike's 
already  long  account.  The  suppression,  however, 
was  not  lost  upon  Peter,  who,  noting  the  quick 
advancement  of  his  friend's  choler,  perceived  the 
expediency  of  changing  the  subject  without  delay. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  new  in  the  wind  that  fills 
the  bubbles  of  your  fate  ?  "  asked  the  razor-grinder, 
tailing  from  some  obscure  and  hidden  comer  ox 
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hw  bosom  an  exoeedingl/  gn^gy,  crampled,  and 
laded  pack  of  c&rdft.  " I  aee*  ounttowid lie,atoo^ 
log  ftmn  tbe  poeOeal  to  the  matter-ol-£aet»  ^Ihat 
jonre  a  new  pair  of  ahow  to  yonf  leaL* 

**  Theresa  eniainly  a  «ap-Aifl  of  ftesh  air,"  re- 
lied Mike,  Raining  tlie  aqnastlmily  of  bis  ten- 
per.  ^  r^e  a  regular-birilt  aerrioe  bow,  and  jti 
remain  my  own  master.^ 

**Wliatrslliatr 

**Vm  earth-fltopperto  8qiBTe  Lawrenee,"  rejoined 
Mike,  "^  with  a  aakay  of  tvpelTO  ahilUnga  a-waek.** 

^  That's  a  Tory  nice  kind  of  aervice,"  letnrned 
Peter  Parkins^  drawing  the  air  throtigh  hia  teeth 
with  tbe indieatioii of  a reUflh.  "^WhatachaMe 
yon  mnat  have  for  pcrqaiaitee  t*^ 
■  "Why,  yes!"  said  Mike,  applying  his  fingcn 
as  a  comb  to  his  comlMned  and  matted  locks  : 
**  one  can  pick  np  a  bare,  and  wire  a  pheasant 
without  mnch  risk,  now  and  then." 

"  The  opportnnities  mnat  bo  famons,*'  njoined 
the  razor-grinder  in  a  tone  of  admiration.  ^  I 
only  wish  the  chance  was  mine." 

"  I  sometimes  take  advantage  of  it,"  retained 
Mike ;  "  bnt  I  know  the  difPerence  between  using 
and  abnmng  my  tmst/* 

"Do  yeT'  added  Peter,  shuffling  ^e  cards 
through  liis  fingers.  "  Then,  all  Pve  got  to  say  is, 
that  yoa'ye  learned  a  leason  too  difficult  for  the 
greater  number  of  common  understandings." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  deril's 
books?"  inquired  Mike,  as  his  companion  bq;an 
to  place  the  cards  in  rows  upon  the  ground. 

"  To  show  you  a  new  branch  of  my  trade,"  re- 
plied the  razor-grinder ;  "  and  die  most  profitable 
one,  take  it  all  in  all.  As  I  told  ye  once  before," 
continued  he  "  when  I  got  my  discharge  from  the 
army — " 

"  Drummed  out  of  the  regiment,  you  mean,"  in- 
terrupted Mike. 

"  If  yon  like  the  unvarnished  trotii  better,"  re- 
sumed Peter,  not  in  any  way  moved  at  the  unplea- 
sant refreshing  of  his  memory.  "  I  took  to  asking 
favours  of  the  public." 

"  Begging,"  briefly  chimed  in  Mike. 

"  I  see  that  you  like  plain  language,*'  rejoined 
the  razor-grinder.  "  But  I  soon  found,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  this  to  be  a  shocking  bad  return  for  my 
labour.  People  can- 1  bear  to  be  charitable,  unless 
it's  known  to  their  neighbovrs ;  and  that's  the  rea- 
son, you  may  be  sure,  gifts  to  the  poor  are  always 
made  soft  soap  in  praising  the  rich.  There's  a 
small  matter  of  good  done  in  this  world,  without  a 
better  return  being  expected." 

Toby  had  been  a  patient  listener  for  some  time, 
without  in  any  way  joining  in  the  argument ;  but 
he  now  thought  it  high'time  to  participate  in  the 
discussion,  for  fear  that  his  nciHinterference  might 
be  attributed  to  incapacity.  He  therefore  opened 
his  jaws  as  wide  as  possible,  and  conveyed,  in  as 
positive  a  yawn  as  an  illr»mannered  dog  ever  gave 
in  any  grade  of  society,  that  he  was  excessively 
tired  with  the  proqr  matters  ander  consideration, 
and  that  he  wi^d  them  brought  to  a  hasty  con- 
clusion. 

*^  Finding  my  new  profession  a  decided  failure," 
Pfiid  Peter  Perkins,  without  notioing  the  dight  ia- 


terruption  from  Toby,  except  by  a  just  tdminU- 
timtaon,  tempovd  with  mercy,  of  his  tee  tstben^ 
cavUkr'aseatef  seouitiveBeei^  *  I  took  to  theip^ 
priation  of  geneial  efieets,  without  beiiig  m^idfol 
of  a  legal  or  equitable  considention." 

'^  Prigging!"  pithily  remarked  Mike. 

^  This^**.  nsomed  the  xaasr-g^nnder^  "  I  soon 
learned  to  be  an  objectionaUe  ctdlmg,  il  prtdised 
by  itself." 

^  A  month  at  tbe  mill  eonvineed  you  o'  tbsl,  HI 
be  bound,"  observed  his  companion. 

^  Yes,'*  replied  Peter ;  ^I  found  it  most  unas- 
awetable  evidcDce  of  the  prveoncrived  faUtfr. 
However,"  continued  he,  **  I  quickly  diflcotcnd 
what  was  wanted  to  mix  wrdi  the  occupfttion,  is 
order  to  render  it  safer  to  the  practitioner,  inthoot 
areductionof  a  half  percent  in  the  profits.  Wtk 
the  small  capital  that  I  pooacascd,  I  made  an  is- 
vestment  in  this  simple  pieoe  of  mechanism ;  and 
thus  I  was  enabled  to  scour  Ae  eountiv  roniMl, 
under  the  uppearanceof  an  honest  calling,  iritlioB; 
being  longer  subjected  to  the  pains  and  poislties  of 
the  laws  framed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  com- 
pulsory penance  of  vagabonds.'* 

^  The  cage  and  the  stocks,"  said  Mike,  bj  way 
of  an  explanatory  parenthesia. 

Peter  Parkins  gave  a  nod,  and  proceeded ;  wlik 
Toby  seemed  to  be  settled  down  into  a  doggi^ 
snriy  silence. 

**Now,  grinding^  said  he,  emphatically,  "k 
like  most  of  the  other  pursuits  in  llfi) ;  it  isn't  ex- 
actly all  what  it  seems  to  be.  There  are  wMs 
within  wheels,  and  seoiets  of  the  craft  not  open  for 
every  peeper's  eye." 

*^  I  think  I  know  what  they  at«,"  replied  Hikf, 
with  confidence. 

**  You're  a  shrewd  lad,"  rejoined  Peter  Parkks 
^  and  perhaps  may  give  a  likely  guess.  Bot  t^^ 
save  you  the  trouble.  Til  just  tell  ye.  Every  ton, 
either  by  design  or  accident^  that  can  be  tiriattJ 
or  cramped  to  one's  own  account,  must  nerer  be 
lost  sight  of." 

'^  And  that's  the  reason,  I  suppose,  yon  saek  tk 
poultry,  and  pick  up  a  silver  spoon  or  so,  vIkb 
yon  go  to  folk's  houses  for  the  make-belief  of 
sharpening  scissors  and  such  like  articles,"  retnn^l 
Blike. 

**  Prvr-cisely  so,"  added  Peter.  •*  And  so  y® 
see,"  he  continued,  '^that  the  ostensible  purpose  is 
my  profession  is  exactly  similar  to  those  of  a  wstt 
lofty  description — to  appear  honest,  and  all  tint 
sort  of  nonsense^  when  roguery  is  the  m^-spiisf: 
of  die  machinery  after  all." 

'^But  what  has  this  to  <k>  with  those  cai^ 
you're  thumbing  over  there  ?"  asked  iHike. 
^^  Yonalways  were  impatient,"  responded  the  razor- 
giinder,  in  the  most  imperturbable  manner  ^^ 
can  be  conoeived  by  the  coolest  of  bhMd,  **  and  im- 
patience is  a  very  objectionable  quality.  Howienr* 
as  I  was  about  to  say,  I  entertain — ^as  I  tiiinkl 
have  before  said  in  one  of  our  former  meetii^'' 
ft  strong  affection  for  the  very  best  victaals,  and 
eqwciaily  good  drink,  that  can  he  cooked,  bi^M 
or  distilled.  With  rq^  to  my  wardroW  f»^ 
tinned  Peter,  glancing  carelessly  at  his  tatter^ 
I  gmmciits,  *^rm  not  particular  to  a  shade ;  bat,"" 
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and  thentbd  speaker  vmUed  blandlyyi^as  tomy 
Intoraal liaing,  I  am  nioa-^-very  nice.  Weill  for 
a  supply  eqaal  to  the  dflauuid,  I  found  the  ready 
seldom  at  hand,  oTen  with  all  the  ioduBtry  I  'coukl 


use. 


^'in  the  prigging  and  grindiimrllney"  added 
Mike»  with  a  nod  of  compxehenaion. 

"And  80,"  said  Peter  Parkins,  resuming  his 
sabjsct)  ^'I  resolved  to  open  another  bsanch  of 
trade*  For  a  man  living  above  his  means  is  suxe 
to  £nd  his  dnsumataiiees  la  the  long  run  not  dis- 
similar to  his  corns  '^i  a  tight  shoe->^the  pressuie 
will  pinoh  him.'' 
''  No  doubt  o'  that,"  wjoined  Mike. 
^And  what  do  you  think  this  new  bxanohef 
tnvie  is  ??  inquired  the  raaor^gxindear. 

*'  A  rascally  on%  I'll  be  answerable,"  replisd  his 
companion  with  uneqoivoeal  candour. 

*'  Perhaps  it  is,"  rejoined  Peter;  <'  but  I  tell 
fortunes  and  cast  nativities,  as  a  make-up  to  my 
income.'^ 

'<  Hs»  ha,  har  laughed  Mike ;  ''  ha,ha,  ha! 
What  next,  I  should  like  to  know  I" 

*^  Those  axe  precisely  the  words  my  customers 
put  to  me,"  added  Peten  ''  When  I've  told  them 
of  a  circumstance  as  sure  to  happen  as  an  over  ripe 
apple  is  to  fall  to  the  ground :  they  say,"  continued 
he^  in  a  mimicking  tone,  ^  What  next,  I  should 
like  to  knowr' 

*'And  you  pretend  to  tell  them?"  observed 
Mike. 

"  If  paid  accordingly,"  replied  the  raxor-grinder ; 
but  it  quite  depends  upon  the  fee." ' 

^  Bo  you  manage  to  pick  up  many  crumbs  at 
this  game  V*  asked  hb  companion* 

**  With  loversiok  lads  and  lasses  I  drive  a  roar- 
ing trade,''  returned  Peter  Parkins ;  *'  but  they 
most  be  in  love  to  bite  freely  ;  otherwise,  they  on](y 
nibye." 

*'  Bat  what  you  teU  than  b  of  course  all"-^and 
here  Mike  conveyed  his  meaning  in  the  grapidc 
manner  of  pufl^g  an  imaginary  feather  £com  the 
ends  of  his  fingers. 

^*  If  you'll  believe  mcywhcm  I've  no  object  in 
telling  a  lie,"  replied  the  raeoc^grinder,  withe«t 
any  affectation  in  the  seriousness  of  his  depoti- 
menty  "  I  can,  with  these  cards  properly  shuffled, 
dealty  and  cn^  tell  many  a  thing  which  the  future 
must  bring  to  pass.  M.ark  me^  not  all  the  truth ; 
but  many  a  sl^  and  shaving  of  it" 
**  How  V  said  Mike, 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Peter  Parkins,  turning  his 
ey08  upwards,  and  shaking  his  head,  **  that%  a 
puzzler.  jBbw  has  made  many  a  brain  giddy ;  and 
yet  it  may  seem  too  easy  for  the  exeitiae  of  an 
infant*  I  can't  t^  how  these  cards  reveal  aeree 
of  the  secrets  of  fntarity ;  and  yet  I  know  4hat 
they  do  it.*' 

Mike  expressed  his  incredulity  by  eommejiciag 
a  loud  and  merry  whistle. 

**  Doesn't  the  earth  turn  round,  and  the  sua  rise 
and  set  ?"  said  the  ra8or>grinder,  warming  upon 
Lis  sabject.  **  Don't  the  wind  blow^  and  the  rlvecs 
run,  and  the  tide  ebb  and  flo^  2  and  can  you  tell 
me  A&w  they  do  so  ?" 

•*  That's  a  fact,"  replied  Mike,  losing  many 


grains  of  Ids  opposed  belief,  *^  aiid  t  like  foots  when 
they  come  home*  to  one ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
administe^ted  a  hearty  thwaek  upon  his  breast. 

''  Then,  bf  the  .seme  rule,"  rejoined  Peter, ''  if 
yeit-«-as  J  uwiersteid'-xadmit  these  effects^  with- 
out knowing  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  tell  me 
by  what  logic  ye  can  gainst^  others  on  account  of 
their  causes  bcdng  hidden  and  mystenoue?" 

^^  You  talk  like  a  book,"  returned  his  compa- 
nion, ^  and  always  dtd^siiiee  my  acquaintanceship 
with  y»u.'* 

.  Thearaaor-griader  felt  flattered  at  this  compU- 
meni,  and.  hii  overweening  vanity  was  fanned  by 
perceivii^  that  Mike  waa  complst^y  silenced  in 
the  dlscusuon^ 

^  Db  youiiQW,"  stammesed  Mike,  after  athought- 
fiilpwisey^do  you  now  think  that  you  could  tell 
a  chap  what  would  be.  his  latter  end  ?" 

*"  Maybe  that  I  could,"  replied  Peter,  with  a 
conceaM  laugh  quivering  bis  n^er  lip. 

''  Will  ye  just  try,  thsn,"  returned  Mike,  tak- 
ing a  seat  on  the  unoccupied  handle  of  the  rasor- 
gnnder's  madiine,  and  stoofuog  forwards,  he 
looked  at  the  cards  closely  as  they  were  spread  in 
row)i  upon  th^jgrasB. 

.Peter  Pafkins  extended  the  open,  palm  of  a  hand 
and  said;  '^  In  the  fimt  place,  that  must  be  crossed 
with  silver.'f 

^*  I  luckily  can  do  tiiat,"  replied  Mike,  produc- 
ing a  boruiaedaad  bsfttered  thimble,  which  he  had 
picked  up  iaone  of  his  journeys  of  search  and  dis- 
covery. 

"No,  no^" rejoined  Peter;  ^^itmust  bocx^oesed 
with  money." 

"In  that  case,"  ad^dMike^  returning  the  wreck 
of  the  thimble  to  its  obscurity,  "  I  can*t  make  the 
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"  You're  a  cute  sharp  lad,"  said  Peter  Parkins; 
"  and,  by  way  of  a  novelty,  I'll  be  generous,  and 
tell  your  ibttuae  for  nothii^" 

At  this  moment  the  deep  note  of  a  hound  was 
heard  in  the  distance. 

"  Hark!"  cried  Mike^  springing  fix>m  his  seat. 

Again  the  cry  was  audible,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  burst  of  many  tongues  came  ringing  on  the 
bveece. 

"  They've  found  in  Wotton  wood,"  oontudued 
Mike,  and  his  ^ea  spaikled  as  he  spoke;  "and, 
if  there's  an  open  earth  within  a  ring  of  fifteen  miles, 
I  hope  I  may  be  cnammedinto  it  and  buried  alive!" 

"  Sit.^owtt,"  said  the  ra«>rf[iuider;  "sit  down, 
and  never  mind  the  hounds." 

''  Sity"  ejaculated  Mike, "  who  can  sit  with  that 
music  In  hia  esml"  and,  without  further  observa- 
tion, he  climbed  the  stmi^t,  tall  trunk  of  a 
nei^boufing  £i^tn^  with  about  the  speed  and 
agiUty  that  a  cat  (Would  use  from  the  hot  pursuit 
of  a  worrying  cua*  , 

'  "Where  are  ye  going?"  inquired  Peter,  asto- 
UMhedat  the  nimbleness  of  his  companion. 

".To  join  the  sport,"  replied  Mike,  again  sliding 
toihe  gmund ;  "lor  I  see  that  I  shaU  be  in  time 
to  get  well  away  with  them." 

"  When  shall  we  see  each  other  again  ?"  asked 
the  ifUEor^grinder,  as  his  companion  started  off 
without  the  ceremony  of  teking  farewell. 
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^Come  to  the  keninl  il  a^btiall!'*  ikouled 
Hike. 

''I  wiU ! "  haUooed  baek  Ptet«r ;  and  iknB 
ftbraptlj  the  two  fiieiidg  flepftnted. 

With  hii  hottt  kMpiAgr  time  with  fak  heel%'-* 
and  both  were  strangely  qniek  m  their  leepeethre 
aetion8y--*Mike  swept  tiirough  briar  and  toake, 
and  cleared  fence,  rail,  and  ditcli,  and  laoed  di<er 
fallow  and  mead,  nntU  he  arrived  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  ooter  through  w4iioh  the  homids  wove  piais 
ing  the  wary  fox,  in  the  ardonr  and  spirit  of  their 
matohless  breed.  For  where  was  there  sneh  a 
pack  as  the  Squue's  of  the  Range?  Trae  it  i% 
that  they  were  iaige  and  somewhat  heavy  in  pro- 
portions; but  nothing  would  induoe  tiMrownet 
to  make  the  attempt  of  «aheriAg  their  form  said 
iignie*  ^  No,"  he  would  say  to  a  hint  of  noiodeni 
improvement.  *^lfot  as  I  first  knew  then,— «nd 
that  was  before  I  oould  elimb  Into  a  saddle,— eo 
they  shall  remain.  My  father,  and  his  beCore  him, 
vrere  better  spoftsmen  than  myself,  and  it  wovild 
ill  become  me  to  change  the  blood.'*  And  thoa, 
hideed,  if  the  Squire  had  listened  with  a  favourable 
ear  to  the  suggestion,  what  wottld  Job  Sykee^  the 
huntsman,  have  said  to  the  natter?  Job  was  a 
queer  old  fellow,  and  regarded  ewry  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  his  hearing,  about  hounds  and  hnuitkig, 
as  nothing  less  than  a  positive  insult.  ^  As  if  / 
don't  know  every  move  eonoemiiig  *eni,"  he  re- 
plied to  a  remote  inthnation  that  any  body  might 
have  the  hardihood  to  giro  him,  as  what  he  ought 
to  do,  'or  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  ^'  As  if  / 
wasn't  up  to  every  wrinide  I  By  the  •<-«-- 1  I  ex- 
pect we  shall  have  a  queer  breed  of  folks  presently 
•^-something  between  buU-dogs  and  snckhig  quttk- 
ors  r  Job  was  certainly  atoy  thing  but  a  patient 
man,  and  could  not  brook  an  affront^  as  he  ever 
deemed  it,  of  this  nature.  Thirty  years  had  ma- 
tured his  experienoe  as  the  huntsman  to-tho  Sqnire, 
and  half  that  number  he  had  pa8Be4  in  the  novi- 
ciate state  of  whipper-in ;  for  Job  was  now  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  life^  although,  fsrsooth, 
there  were  many  green  branehea  yet  on  the  sturdy, 
Malwart  trunk.  As  he  had  been  to  his  paternal 
progenitor,  so  Job's  only  son  and  heir,  James 
Sykes,  more  commonly  and  familiarly  called  Jem, 
was  the  whip  under  his  special  training  and  gaid- 
Mice.  For  it  was  Job's  greatest  boast,  thai  the 
Sykoses  inherited,  in  regular  sueoeesion,  the  post 
ijft  honour  that  he  then  so  ably  iUled ;  and  he  f^ 
quently  pointed,  with  gratified  vanity,  at  a  row  of 
very  questionable  portrsits,  hung  in  a  line  upon 
the  wall  of  his  snug  cottage,  as  the  Hkenenes  of 
his  departed  ancestors ;  v^o  aired  the  aaddk^  figu- 
ratively speaking,  that  he  now  had  the  pleasun  of 
sitting  in.  There  were  two  of  these  nid  ^etares 
that  caused  an  invariable  rise  In  JoVs  oaohinnatevy 
powers  whenever  his  eyes  fell  upon  them.  TlMy 
certainly  must  have  been  strango-iooking  ori^ak^ 
if  the  professed  serablanees  were,  In  tlM  lemotest 
degree.  Worthy  of  credit.  A  bunch  of  powdered 
hair,  as  thick  as  their  arms,  was  tfed  at  liwend 
with  a  large  bow  of  blaek  riband,  and  this  reai^hed 
to  a  little  below  the  middle  of  their  spines  t  waist- 
eoato  of  tlie  brightest  scarlet  vsaehed  within  b  nar- 
row width  of  the  knees  of  their  bvekikin  breeeheo  | 


and  at  this  pout,  soma  down  ormeiefkiipQBdl 
riband  were  fMbBaed,8e  a*  ta  dsng^  sad  fiittci^ 
in  the  iutn  el  itrsamaio,  nsariy  te  tiMitaaekBi 
above  thetr  to^baats,  ^riiioh  wen  pnhid  u  kw 
as  the  ercased  leather  would  peimit,  a  gap  and  ia» 
tHMiediataapaoa  was  left  to  sbow  the  knitted  bote; 
and  although  this  fain  an  afar  of  n^gUgnoft»3fii 
there  was  a  stndy  own  in  tiia  eaidsanstt:  tka 
long  ends  of  the  white  camts  that  woe  M  is 
nairow  iMnda  round  thefar  Bsela^  wen  aUowidte 
rsmaln  oo  the  ontsida  of  thafar  waisteeati;  aa^ 
taking  them  alti^gBtfaar».  ten  paotolypsi  of  tb 
departed  Sykeses  alleged  that  the  orig^ndsns^ 
have  been  ooosnirio  inages  of  te  hanan  fan 
dlviaa.  Then  was  a  paois&iiity,  tas^  ahnt  tia 
prewnt  repreasntaUve  and  head  of  te  hmHtf,  u 
his  oatward  ana^  that  wanld  lead  a  niesJinaJnd 
to  think  that  the  qualntasn  of  ezteriar  in  tb 
Sykoses  had  not  bean  hariad  and  entombidUiobli* 
vion.  Jobwaaqnita^achanater''lnhi8C0itmM 
and  general  appearance.  He  was  neter  knovi  to 
be  witlumt  his  boots  and  span  within  the  mMoaj 
of  the  oldest  of  hia  neighboan  and  aoqaaiatuM^ 
except,  if  the  namtivomuifc  be  imstrietasasf  tb 
fset,  by  the  respoetod  and  nspeotabh  Ha.  8yka^ 
hi  the  black  and  atUly  hoar  of  night  Nonatta 
when  <xt  when«-^0ven  on  the  fiogged  sah  cf 
the  diurch)  whsa  Job  waat  to  ooatea  lia  as* 
fcl  omissions  and  commissions,  the  dank  of  ka 
^um  was  hoard ;  and  apcm  one  oesaioB,  beii^ 
questioned  as  to  the  motive  of  his  thus  going  bsriad 
in  the  heel  upon  aH  oooarigns,  ha  famUjJ^M 
like  a  knight  of  old,  tint  **  he  ooasidand  ha  ni 
eatltlad  to  ^om^"  Not  thai  Job  ww  a  figue  n 
which  pride  would  sH  at  oaM«  His  ^t  ««• 
remarkably  shoet^  while  hia  body  wnasptitko- 
kriy  long,  alAoi^  hia  atatm  wn  under  the  iv- 
dlnaryoaoof  BMningeoeraL  OfhisfaUani^Mt 
even  an  enemy — if  he  possessed  one— bat  mM 
admits  if  in  proper  dread  of  adding  to  hia  dofiil 
aecouat^  that  they  wen  aingolailyregalar;  aadhr 
one  when  loeka  wan  bkoohad  I7  age^  fiv  hasd- 
somer  could  be  found  than  then  In  tlie  poaaM 
ofJobftykn.  Not  a  singia  bi'iaUe  wn  pqimtted 
to  sprout  upon  his  raddy  ohasks ;  and  w  aoaatUy 
shaved  was  his  ehin,  aad  ovary  psitef  bb  bt^ 
whereon  a  hair  gave  avidaBae  ef  iigatatioB,tia*, 
foraiqifatto  any i^pearaawo  to  the  eoalitif)^ 
might  have  been  aa  bearflens  as  an  uidW|id 
younker.  Good  humour  sparkled  in  biaeyBa;asd 

although  a  spirit  of  determiaaflaa  was  espRSK^ 
in  hia  tUn  and  eomprassd  Hpa,  yet  It  was  addon 
that  a  smile  was  not  engagad  in  the  strqggbof  ^ 
panting  them.  And  ten,  late  gaawnlaM 
adorned  his  pooon,  how  aaperiatMy  cbn  vai 
eadiaodal!  From  the  anowy  mliof  csaW^ 
(te  veiy  centn  and  essence  of  Mra.  8jfk«^«»^ 
bition,)  twined  with  te  gnatest  care  aboet  fan 
thnaty  m  v^ieh  waa  hwaadaUv  statk  a  gel^  bflne- 

shoe  of  gigantic  size,  to  te  boot  pitted  libl 
nimrupon  hlalsot^  not  a  tUag,  not  a  batttOi 
not  a  thread,  bat  was  fkee  £Fon  nHying^* 
hnbietry,  aoapaadwatei^  aadfiietioD,eoQUr»| 
derthom.  8elf-oiMnionatedJob€eftaiB^raM,aM 
exceedingly  sensitive  upon  sub^lesta  eoaawW  wi» 
kto^oenpatien  %  bat^  Aotvitbataadiiif  thi%  be  iti- 
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dom  taEfreiwd  ft  batkj  obmratiim  in  iha  hmiing 
of  those  wko  MOisianed  ft  flutter  in  his  temper  by 
soms  ill-tinrad  and  nnnscssaftiy  renaarks ;  althftngh 
he  often,  as  iw  said^daained  thsn  heartily  between 
his  teeth«  Thus  keephig  the  ixate  spsdrksol  his 
anger  from  flying  from  his  ta^gne,  his  ofienoes 
^rare  Ibw  and  far  betwaan ;  and  Job  not  only  be* 
oame  a  f aTourita  with  all  who  knew  him,  bnt  ha 
had  the  giaater  adrantage  of  continuing  one. 
With  the  Sqpiiia^  horn  his  youth  iq>waid^  ha  had 
dways  been  more  like  a  oompanioni  albeit  a  hum- 
ble one,  tiian  a  servant ;  and  narei^  ^twithstaai- 
iag  tha  Ismitiar  tems  en  wUch  they  sometimee 
addreseed  eaoh  athar  in  the  field,  waa  respeet  deeper 
than  that  entartaiaed  by  Jab  towards  his  o-riMiiUn^i 
snd  weli-beioved  master^. 

Upon  Mike  amving  at  the  veiga  of  Wotton 
wood,  and  just  as  he  was  about  mounting  a  tree  to 
take  a  hasty  survey  af  ths  proeeedingi^  he  was 
hailed  by  lihe  Squiia. 

""  Your  servant,  Sir,"  defexantiaUy  replied  Mike, 
uneiasping  his  arms  frood  Had  tree,  and  haiftewing 
towards  the  epot  where  the  Squire  stood  mounted 
on  a  siqpeiUy  shaped  and  steady  hunter. 

^  Are  the  earths  elosed  in  the  GuUyhole  gorse  T 
asked  the  Squire* 

<"  Every  one  of  them,  Sa;'  replied  Mike,  taking 
off  the  remains  of  his  hat;  ^  bat,"  oontinued  he, 
turning  his  quick  ear  to  the  quarter  ei  the  cover 
that  the  hounds  were  making  for,  ^^  he'll  not 
point  for  them." 

^D'ye  hear  that^  John?**  aeksd  the  Squire, 
addressing  his  friend,  who  at  this  moment  was  en* 
gaged  in  buokliiqp  tighter  tha  girths  of  his  saddle 
upon  a  fat,  round-quartend^  short-lagged,  luman* 
nosed,  crop-eaied,  squabby  cob. 

If  ever  the  spirit  ef  uglbMss  was  cimdensed  in  a 
quadruped,  it  was  in  this  pet  abridgment  of  a 
horee  belonging  to  John  Haidy. 

John,  after  two  or  tiiree  powerful  grunts,  and  a 
deepening  ef  his  eomplexion  in  the  straining  to 
efibct  hb  purpose^  managed  to  press  the  tongue  ef 
the  buckle  into  the  desiied  place,  and  then  offered 
the  full  front  ef  his  snnling,  beaming  eoimtenanee 
to  the  Squire,  and  rq^lied,  ^^Na,  Hany,  I  did  not 
hear  any  thing  except  theyeiy  great  ccmfusion  the 
hevuds  are  creating  at  tins  moment/' 

*'  Mike,"  rejoined  the  Sqube,  "*  says  that  tha 
fox  will  not  point  for  the  GuUyhole  gorse,  as  I 
thought." 

**  Indeed !"  ezekhned  John,  reraeuntittg  wHh 
great  diffoulty,  from  a  preponderance  of  weight  in 
the  belund  of  hia  frame.  "*  Indeed  r  lepeated  he. 
**  Goodness  gradou%  you  don't  say  so." 

**  He*8  for  Snag  common,  I  tilnnk,"  observed 
Mike,  slifi  keeping  a  watchful  ear  to  tiie  working 
ef  the  pack. 

**  Why,  dmt's  twenty-two  miles  £rom  here," 
said  John  Hardy.  *^  I  cannot  Hiink  of  riding  so  far 
as  that." 

^  He  may  not  hare  tiie  diance  of  getting  the 
distance,"  replied  the  Squire,  laughing. 

^  But  he  may,''  returoed  John,  seriously,  ^  and 
then  where  diaU  I  be  r 

**  If owhere,"  added  the  Squire,  *•  that's  a  cer 
tainty." 


**  Precisely  se^"  mi  Jqtw  tM^fs  with  resigna- 
tion approaching  to  piety,  *^  and  therefore  I  may  as 
wflU  remai4  whsae  I  am." 

^^  I'll  be  your  pad«gn;H»n>  Sir,"  returned  Mike, 
^'  and  I  think  that  X  can  Uft  ye  thexa  or  there* 
aboutSf" 

^^Ay,'  added  the  Squire,  *'that  you  can* 
Hark  I" 

*^  Tally-ho,  tally*ho !"  rang  wide  and  far  in  a 
slirill  and  loud,  yet  musieai  voice,  from  the 
furthest  end  of  the  caver^ 

*^  Dear  me^  if  that  isn't  Tom's  voioe  I"  observed 
John  Hardy. 

^  That  it  is,"  replied  tha  Squire,  tighteniog  his 
Min%  and  thrusting  his  feet  more  forwards  in  his 
stiirups^  ^'  and  I'U  ba  aaswecahla  the  haUoo's  aa 
true  as  the  sun," 

^*  No  leor  o'  that,"  rejoined  Mike,  and  ha  spoke 
with  pzide  of  his  apt  pupil  in  spcnia  of  the  flood 
and  the  Add. 

Job's  horn  sounded  like  music  from  well*prfte« 
tisedlips. 

^  Come  away,  coma  away  I" 

^  Hoik  hallao^  hoik  halloo  i"  osied  the  whipper« 
in,  esaaking  his  heavy  thong;  but  the  gallant 
hounds  flew  more  to  the  cheer  than  to  the  threat, 
and  emahed  through  tha  fnrsa  like  whistling 
bulleta. 

Then,  with  a  bunch  of  noble  feUows,  Job  dashed 
ahmg^  c^p  m  hand,  and  coming  to  the  spot  where 
sly  reynard  broke  from  the  thicket,  he  laid  them 
on  with  a  voice  that  made  many  a  heart  beat 
quicker  than  was  Its  wont. 

*^  Hold  haid,"  cded  the  Squure,  as  a  few  of  tha 
young  and  ardent  l^gan  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
impatience  ;  ^^hold  hard,"  repeated  he,  ^  let  them 
get  weU  at  it." 

^  Upon  my  word/*  remarked  John  Hardy,  tug- 
giog  upon  his  bridla  rein,  for  Blossom,  the  squabby 
cob,  waa  ana  of  tha  most  pig-headed,  obstinate, 
hard*maathed  brutes  that  ever  man  exhibited  his 
equestrian  aecomj^ishments  across;  ^^upon  my 
word,"  and  John  qpoke  in  trepidation,  **  it's  very 
difficuH  to  hold  hard.  Be  quiet,  Blossom.  What 
do  you  msan,  sirT' 

Now,  it  would  appear  that  Blossom  had  no  par- 
tieukr  meaning  as  the  mahHspring  to  his  action, 
eseept  the  intentien  of  rendering  hunself  as  deci- 
dedly annoying  and  disagreeable  to  his  master  as 
possible  I  iot  altheugii  he  tugged  with  outstretched 
nedt,  and  his  he^  buried  between  his  knees,  yet 
he  oontinued  to  back  himself  as  feuit  as  such  a  re- 
versed movement  would  permit* 

^'I'll  persuade  him  to  different  manners  than 
those,"  said  Mike,  gomg  to  the  rear  of  the  perverse 
BkMBom,  and  administering  such  a  thwack  with 
his  cudgel  upon  his  round  quarters,  that  it  sounded 
Uke  a  flail  coming  upon  the  naked  plank  of  a 
bam-floor. 

Unpr^ared  for  iHm  i^ecies  of  pemnasion,  the 
squabby  oob  flew  forwards,  and  as  nearly  sent 
John  Hardy  flying  over  his  can  as  wdl  could  be^ 
without  absolutely  accomplishing  the  feat.  Jdm, 
however,  by  dutcUng  his  mane  with  one  hand, 
and  seifliBg  hold  of  Sat  pummel  vrith  the  other, 
managed  to  regain  his  equilibrium. 
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■  «For*Ard,for'Ard!*  cried  Job. 
^  ^Hark-away,    httrk-awaj!"    respofinded'   the 
Squire,  ginng  his  hone  his  head,  and  on  he 
stretched  with  a  speed  that  quickly  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  van,  now  thundering  in  his  rear. 

Mounted  on  a  neat  and  pretty  white  gallowty, 
with  quillrtippM  ear%  and  legs  like  willow^wands^ 
John  HsadyB  proteff4y  Master  Tom,  held  the  oen* 
Bpicuoos  position  of  riding  side  by  side  witfi  the 
huntsman.  From  a  whim  of  his  patron  that  th^ 
costume  was  particularly  conducive  to  health,  he 
was  dressed  like  a  young  Highlander,  from  Scotiit^s 
rock-ribbedy  cloud-capped  soil ;  and  as  he  flew 
along  in  the  spirit  and  hardihood  of  fearless  youth, 
with  his  long  brown  curls  dancing  from  under  Ms 
close  soull-cap,  and  his  throat  ri vidling  the  bleadMd 
collar  turned  deeply  oyer  his  shoulders,  ha  looked 
more  like  a  pictiure  from  the  easel  of  some  imagina- 
tive painter  than  a  creature  of  flesh  and  bloods 

^  Do  you  see  how  they  settle  to  it  V*  said  Job, 
pointing  wi^  his  whip  to  the  pack  as  they  vattied 
along  in  so  close  a  body  that  a  table-cloth  might 
have  covered  the  whole  of  them. 

'^  Yes,  Job,''  z^Ued  Master  Tom,  digging  iiis 
heels  into  the  flank  of  his  fcmyf  as  they  neared  a 
ditch  with  a  yawning  gape.  *^  Hie  overt" 
shouted  he,  throwing  out  his  whip  arm,  and  clear- 
ing the  obstruction  with  the  ease  that  a  pigeon 
Would  have  winged  across  it. 

'^Tliat'sthe  way,''ob8erved  the  huntsman,  ^  that's 
the  way  to  ride  straight  to  hounds.  Never  flinch, 
swerve,  or  crane  ;  but  cram  them  at  it !" 

Master  Tom's  blood  rose  and  flushed  his  already 
crimdon  cheek  at  the  ouloghim,  and  he  rest^ved, 
that  during  this  day  at  least  he  would  dim  mme  of 
tlie  glory  already  won. 

Like  a  merry  peal  of  beUs,  each  tongue  ringing 
under  each,  the  hounds  pressed  the  fox  with  every 
nerve  and  sinew  strained  to  gain  upon  his  flight 
and  pull  him  down ;  while  he,  with  praiseworthy 
r^;ard  for  life^  as  valuable  to  the  rat  as  to  the 
empekoT,  raced  along  on  the  pada  of  fear,  deter- 
mined that  the  victory  should  bo  to  the  swift,  let 
fate  decree  it  for  him  or  agaiaet  him.  Now  over 
the  deep  fallows  he  took  his  ptursuiors  a  merry  bat, 
testing  the  soundness  of  their  lungs  and  powers  of 
endurance.  Then  away  h»  went  with  increased 
speed  over  moor  and  mead,  skirting  the  hill-tqw, 
and  dipping  through  the  valleys,  and  flasliing 
through  wood  and  copse,  witlM>nt  a  check  to  the 
chase,  or  even  a  mMuentary  pozxle  as  to  the  cosrse 
he  had  taken. 

"'Tis  a  burning  scent,"  said  Job.  'TU  be 
sworn  there'll  be  bellows  to  mead  presently." 

''  The  Squire  holde  his  pkce,*"  xepliod  Master 
Tom,  glancing  round  as  they  entered  a  large 
open  common. 

*"  He  i"  exclaimed  Job.  ^  I  should  bo  meirtally 
grieved  if  he  didn't." 

*^  Jem,  too,  is  just  bdiind  him,*'  returned  Mas- 
ter Tom. 

^^  Ay,"  added  the  huntsman,  with  the  pridle  of  a 
father,  ^  Jem  Sykes  can  be  Just  where  1m  pleases, 
except,"  said  he,  qualifying  the  inclination  of  his 
son,  <*  before  me.  That  would  be  out  of  the  due 
course  of  events." 


OnwMittiiehunt.  IfilsaftnriailawisBeoured, 
and  left  fai^  bdiind  almost  as  sote  an  gained. 
Fences,  rails,  bars,  gates,  banks,  brooks,  and  ditdm 
weM  cleared  with  tiie  case  of  thought  by  thsidect 
few,  hM  and  daring  in  the  couiss  they  took ;  bnt 
by  to  the  greater  sumbev  pvlled  up  hare  aid 
there,  and  were  seen  meaniriag  thodlstaneeeftlM 
respective  impediments  by  atretehiag  themsdvet 
in  their  stirmps,  and  taking- a  leek 'on  the  lade  of 
tho  barriers  so  froitleflsly  desfand  to  bepssssd. 

"^I  can't  do  it,"  remariosd  one,  shakbig  hii 
head,  ^  my  horse  is  not  up  to  the  mark  " 

^  If  I  only  had  my  tfnam  on^^obssmdenother, 
turning  the  head  of  his  «*ger  mA  willing  animtl 
from  a  leap  that  quailed  the  rider,  bat  not  tbe 
horse,  ^  I  shouldn't  hesitate  a  moment.  As  itu, 
I  must  lift  hard  aioi^  tho  voad,  asidtty  to  iyekis 
by  an'  by." 

^  Confound  it !"  exclaimed  a  tUvd,  ^my  ittgr 
here  is  blown  already,  and  it  would  bemsdneBto 
proceed  any  farther.  When  I  go  home,"  eoB- 
tinned  he,  with  weU-assumed  ind^natioii,  **  Isball 
discharge  my  head-groom,  for  leaUy  he's  M 
more  than  sufficient  time  to  get  my  stad  n 
condition." 

Thus  with  excuses  the  many  wem  owapiSId  to 
say,  ** hold,  enough  1"  wliile  the choiee  spiritshda 
thdr  way  with  IHUe  less  deviation  from  the  coone 
than  a  shaft  from  the  good  yew-bow  ef  BolriD 
Hood  of  yore. 

The  Squire,  it  should  be  stated,  did  not  take 
every  tiling  as  it  pleased  Heaven  to  send.  Tbm 
had  been  a  ,time  that  he  did  so ;  but  the  diy  vi» 
gone  when  rude  health  and  sinewy  stssBgth  vtie 
constant  attendants  upon  him ;  and  hs  now  de- 
pended more  upon  his  judgment  aad  knowledge  of 
the  country  over  which  his  honnds  seinied,  tins 
on  his  boldness*  Not  bnt  that  he  could  sad  did 
brush  many  a  reaper  that  would  have  toned 
a  younger  and  stronger  man ;  atiU  prdtaies  dk- 
tated  his  avoiding  them  whenever  an  opportanitj 
pvesented  itself. 

"^  Dear  mel"  ejacidatod  John  Hsidy,  airirii; 
at  the  mouth  of  a  drain,  under  the  able  pilotage  «f 
Mike,  and  coming  to  a  dead  stand-stiU^'^lMnriBi 
I  to  get  over  this  ?" 

"^  Put  him  at  it,  Sir,"  leplisd  lus  padfroon,  o- 
oouragit^ly  ;  "^it  isn't  a  eonpb  of  tet  <«  n»  it 
most." 

"I  don't  think  it's  more,  oertaailf /' Tejwwi 
John,  scanning  the  lesp ;  ^'bnt  I  ter  I  aiudl  be 
thrown;  Blossom  jolta  so  in  lus  style  of  frndsg." 

^Tm  sure  you'll  be  all  lights  Sr,"  wntaied 
Mike. 

^'Do  you  believe^  »Wi^«ow{r  belief V*  retanMd 
John  Hardy,  with  marked  emphasis  <' thitl^ 
not  find  my  noee  grinding  agamst  the  giMii'  ^ 
make  the  attempt?" 

**  I  do,"  was  Mike's  Arm  reply,  altlMiagii  be  bd 

secret  misgivings  as  to  its  honesty. 
<<  Then  assist  BlossOTi  in  the  tratl,"  added  John* 

This  assistance,  by  the  way,  mesrtt  nothiag 
moi>e  nor  less  than  a  vigoroiis drubbing  in  thenar 
from  Mike's  trusty  staff,  without  an  applicatioatf 
which  Blossom  would  do  and  endeavoar  to  do 
nothing  that  ho  was  required. 
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pond^voos  weapoa  in  a   po8lai«  of  immediate 
gffMKce. 

Joha-fix^d  his  bands  as  befojn  in  BUobw^b 
loxumat  «Bd  flowing  mane^  and  gtipod  U»  aaddte 
and  liba  of  tha  eqiuabby  oob  wilh  his  kne«a  a«d 
legBy  and  gluing  his  lipa  togathar,  aa  if  in  daapwraU 
purpoaa.  fixad,  he  was  prepared  for  tbA  ofdaaL 
Cxaqk  oame  Mika's  oudgel ;  high,  Yery  higlif-*to 
an  mnnaawaagy  parpandicalar,  Bloasom  reared 
liimtalf,  and  aA»r  effeotoaliy  eompelling  his  rider 
to  slide  out  of  the  saddle  npoa  his  hannehei^  he 
gayeaoai  Bibmpt  bounce  loorwards^  a^d^  by  the  snd- 
^eO'  eauntfior  aetias^  aeni  John  Hardy  sorambliAg 
ttponthopommeL 

<' AU  righl»..Sivi''.shonied  Mike» peroeiTing  that 
bis  patron  Jiad,  After  a  doubtful  straggle,  regained 
his  balance.  ''  All  right.  Sir/'  repeated  Mike ; 
**  give  him  hk  head/' 

BunAing  fleetly^  (for  he  could  have,  outstripped 
BlcssoQ),)  Mike  urged  the  self-opinionated  cob  to 
his  beat  apeed,  and,  what  with  opening  of  gates, 
lifting  hurdles,  teaidng  down  rails,  and  making 
gap%  he  mam^^  to  get  John  much  cloaer  to  the 
hounds  than,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  he 
anight  be  supposed  capable  of  being. 

**  Hava  yott  seen  my  friend  Lawrence,  lately  1 " 
ioquurad  he^  a  little  puffed  for  breath,  aa  Bl^saoRn 
was  bumping  him,  with  a  truly  yindiotiTe  sfirit, 
over  a  wide  and  rough  common. 

''  The  last  time  I  saw  him,"  replied  Mike^ ''  was 
aa  he  cleared  the  woodlands ;  and  the  Squire  did 
that  in  atyle." 

"How  so?" 

"  He  fiew  that  double  line  of  rail  you  see  there 
to  yoQ^  left,  Sir/'  continued  Mike ;  "  an  ox-fence 
we  call  it,  and  nobody  but  him,  Mr.  Sykea,  and 
Master  Tcm,  had  the  pluok  to  brush  it." 

"Did^-did  that  boy  haye  the  hardihood  to 
jump  that  i"  stemmered  John* 

"  Indeed  he  did.  Sir,"  returned  Mike. 

**  Very  good !"  observed  John,  as  if  a  resolutiott 
Imd  been,  suddenly  taken*-**-"  very  good.  Then, 
all  I  have  to  aay  is,  that  the  next  time  I  consemt 
to  his  hunting,  except  I  hold  a  leading  Tcin,  I  hdpe 
I  may  be  flogged.** 

Mike  could  not  refrain  from  tittering  at  this 
determinatbn  on  the  part  of  John  Hardy.  There 
-was  something  about  it  which  seemed  to  please 
his  imagination  with  a  concealed  but  excessive 
relish  ;  lor  he  continued  to  laugh  fqr  many  mere 
steps  than  there  are  seconds  in  three  minutes. 
-  Oft  a^  opposite  side  of  the  heath,  there  was  a 
deep  and  fertile  valley,  flanked  by  two  steep  and 
pmnpitouS'hills*:  Down  this  the  fox  had  dipped, 
and,  fnttt  some  artful  double  or  inexplicable 
camse^  the  hounds  were.at  fault.  £4very  one^  how- 
ever, was  at  work  in  the  endeavour  to  hit  the 
aoent  off ;  audi  as  Job  remarked,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  confidence,  "  If  the  varmint  hadn't  vmk  into 
the  earth,  it  was  a  horse  to  a  hay-seed  that  they 
found  him  again*" 

"  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  John,  in  a  triumphr 
«nt  tone^  "they're  checked,  I  see.  Egad,"  cen- 
t.inued  he,  "  I  love  checks.  They  give  one  breath-^ 
ing  time,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 


"  Ay,  we're  up  to  Iham  agAvi^lioir,  Si>,"  said 
Mike,  etMteHaining  a  visionary  glimpas  of  a  half'^ 
ciown  fbe  JiisttMrtible  in .ihua  rendering  such,  sue- 
cesafttl  HflSMtaiuie^  .    .    • 

Joha  appeared  .to  learn  by  sympathy,  or  by 
^oma^i^  sanaitive  pn>cesi»  the  thought  and  men- 
tal iinage  raised  in  Mike's  cerebrum ;  for  without 
a  single' word  paasing  apan  the  subject^  he  dived  a 
flog^aad  thumb  into  the  comer  of  his  waistcoat 
pockat,  and  extracted  the  coin  before  referred  to. 
.  "  ThiU0y'  said  he>  giving  Mike  the  money,  "  take 
that,  and  at  the.  and.  of  the  day  you  shall  have 
another." 

"  Many  thanks,"  replied  the  beneficiary,  accept- 
ii^  the  reward^  "and  I  huope  to  deserve  the  pro- 
mised isddttion.  Sir,  in.  what  X  may  call  the  cool  of 
the  evening^" 

"  Well^  well! "  rejoined  Jdmp  *^  I've  no  doubt 
butyouwilL" 

The  hounds  now  skirted  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
facing  the  spot  wl:^re  John  Hardy  stood  spunging 
and  mopping  the  trickling  drops  of  perq»iration 
coursing  down  hia  robicimdylat,  and  chubby 
cheeks ;  and  although  they  were  mute,  and  every 
note  of  muaio  ofthc^  tongues  waa  stiiled,  yet,  by 
the  waving  of  their  {dunied  stems,  and  the  greedy 
way  in  which  ^ch.  drew  his  dew4apped  jowl  along, 
it  was  obviona  that  something  pleased  their  refined 
and  exquisite  senses,  although .  of  an  uncertain 
nature.  . 

"  Let  'am  alone,"  said  Job,  viewing  the  working 
of  his  darlings  with  the.  look  of  an  enthusiast,— 
"let'em  abnc^"  repeated  he,  "they'll  hit  it  off 
pteeently*  <jive  'eift  time,  and  they  won't  want  a 
moment  mora  than's  aa  necessary  as  milk  is  to 
suckers." 

Thro wijig  up  hia  head  a  leading  hound  announced 
tha  conviction  of  his  forethought  by  giving  a  deep, 
dear,  and  ringing  isry. 

"  Haik»  hark  to  Capable  1 "  hallooed  Job.  "  Hark 
to  Capable.    Hoik^hotki" 

Then  Fearlese^  and  Yaxery  «nd  Prudence,  and 
Ruin,  Mid  Trimhush,  a«d  Valentine  flew  to  the 
unancing  sig^,  and  off  the  whole  went  like  a 
flockof  pigeom^  i^paui  in  the  right  track  of  their 
prey. 

There  was  not  amoBient  to  be  lost ;  for  he  who 
lost  one  could  never  retrieve  it.  Away,  away ! 
and  soaroaty  had  John  Hardy  sufficient  time  to 
take  a  refreshing  aob  of  breath,  when  not  a  hound 
nor  a  horseman  twaa  in  eight,  and  even  he  strained 
an  ear  fruitlessly  to  cateh  the  faintest  sound  of  the 
far*gene  chase. 

"  Come,  Sir;'  sajd  Mik^  "  we^muat  be  stirring, 
or  we  shall  see  no  more  of  them." 

"  Blea»  my  life  I "  ejaculated  John  Hardy, 
"  this  is  the  worst  of  fox-hunting.  "No  sooner  does 
one,  by  dint  of  grealt  exertion,  get  with  the  hounds, 
than  off  they  are  again,  no  one  can  tell  where  or 
whither*    l^ir tip. l^ossom."   . 

Strong  and  vigorously  Mike  applied  his  weighty 
and  knotty  stick  to  Blossom's  hide,  and  with  the 
desired  effeet ;  for  the  squabby  cob  entertained  a 
mortal  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  cause.  In  a 
surly  blundering  half  canter,  half  trot,  now  threat- 
ening to  pitch  upon  his  nose,  and  then  recovering 
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himsdf  «xd^  io  ilftde  iipdii  Ms  lioiigfa«»  BlMsom 
vMch«d  tiM  Iwitom  of  t^  ilope,  irhen  ft  htdge 
and  a  diteh  ttf  very  moderate  ^mtastoas  oppftwd 
themaelTes  as  a  barrier  to  his  oowise* 

"<  ShaU  we  t«ni  hiin  ^Tev? "  asked  flTike,  ticking 
held  of  John's  slinrap  in  ofder  to  sasist  him  in 
dismomting. 

<«  No,"  repUed  his  patron,  <<  PU  try  it. '' 

Mlki^  tet  lyllable  of  expeetnlation  died  upon 
his  tongftSb  He  saw  that  John  Hafdy  had  deter- 
mined to  aet  his  liii  upon  A  oasl^  and  was  sesolved 
to  stand  the  haasavd  <tf  tiM  tlitow. 

^  He  can't  take  it  as  a  standing  jomp^"  ssid 
Mike,  ''  Yon  mnst  ran  him  at  it." 

**  A  little  impetus  is  wanted,  is  itf  "  retnroed 
John,  ssttling  himself  in  his  saddle )  and  taking 
Blossom  some  dozen  yards  from  the  leap,  he,  as- 
sisted  by  Mike,  drore  him  towards  it  wiUi  threats, 
cheers,  kicks,  thumps,  and  bruises,  and  — — *• 

A  giddy,  indistinot,  TMOurish^  misty  eenfnaion 
disturbed  Uie  placidity  of  John's  brain,  not  nnfike 
the  hissing  and  bubbling  of  a  bottle  of  efibrvcsoing 
lemonade ;  and  when  it  had  Tanished,  and  clear 
defined  oonsoiousness  beoame  again  reseated,  John 
Hardy  found  himself  upon  the  flat  of  his  bank 
seanidng  the  ethereal  and  eenileaii  frnuH  of  hea< 
ven.  With  a  complexion  of  an  ashy  hue  he  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  just  in  time  to  see  Mike  eatch 
the  free  Bloesom,  wlio  had  not  experienced  what 
unalloyed  pleasure  was  until  this  unseating  of  his 
rider. 

^<  Are  you  hurt.  Sir?''  inquired  Mike  as  seri- 
ously as  his  smouldering  mirth  would  permit. 

**  No,**  replied  John,  with  an  elongated  vissge, 
*^not  much ;  but  we'll  go  home.  I'm  quite  sati»* 
fled  with  the  sport"  And  with  this  he  commenced 
retracing  lus  steps  slowly  to  the  Range  on  foot, 
while  Mike  followed  in  the  rear,  dragging  the 
sluggish  Blossom  after  him,  in  the  ^i^ole  lonning 
a  somewhat  spiritless  and  mournful  precesBion. 

Who  can  gainsay  l^at  it  is  a  gidlant  sight  to 
riew  a  heart-stirring,  soul-inspiring  chase!  The 
old  and  the  young,  the  peer  and  the  cottar,  all  fsel 
its  influence ;  and  his  blood  must  lie  thin,  indesd, 
who  does  not  find  a  glow  wldiin  his  veins  at  the 
musical  discord. 

**  Hark !  yes,  here  they  come, — here  are  the 
Squire's  hounds ! "  and  then,  despite  el  the  sten- 
torian lungs  of  ihe  Tillage  schoolmaster,  out  rush 
the  rebellious  cnw,  whooping  and  hallooing  Mke  a 
troop  of  pigmy  sayages.  The  dreaded  cane  is 
rattled  on  the  desk  ;  *<  Come  back ) "  thunders  the 
pedagogue,  looking  fiercdy  and  with  dire  intent 
of«r  his  spectacles  perched  upon  his  nose ;  and  yet 
aU  is  in  vain.  Not  one  but  sets  at  nought  and 
openly  defies  his  authority.  Old  gossips,  toe,  with 
tottering  Umbs  bestir  themsdves,  and  drt^  their 
knitting  needles  and  stop  the-  iwrwr  of  tiie  spin- 
ning-wheel, to  eatch  a  glbnpse  of  the  merry  pass- 
ing scene  :  and  although  tlMy  riiiade  their  ^m  and 
bleared  eyqs  with  hard  and  sbrirelled  hands,  yet, 
fi>r8ooth,  they  ohuckle  with  inward  gke,  and  enjoy 
tile  fun  with  not  a  jot  less  measure  than  those  ui^ 
xuly  schoolboys  there.  Infants  In  their  mother^ 
arms,  straggled  with  outstretched  limbs,  and 
shrieked  at  the  noist  t  (md  ihm^  when  aU  had 


passed,  turned  withiaquitiiigkMkstothenrnimM. 
The  pUughboy  stopped  lus  whistia,  and  the  ibep- 
herd  broke  short  the  snatch  of  his  quaint  baliad, 
as  the  first  aound  of  the  appreaching  chsae  saa^ 
their  ear,  and  when  it  came  in  view  begsn  tolnUa 
themssliQS  hoarse  as  the  eroak  of  a  jet*winged 


Miia  after  mile  had  been  scoured,  and  still  tha 
fine  hsaded  his  enemies  with  imahatfd  speed,  and 
«nfla|[Q;ing  ardour,  and  they  with  equal  dettrmi* 
nation  followed  in  his  wtim*  KotwilfasteidiBg, 
however,  isynard's  dHpentsattaaqii-to  render  the 
distance  greater  between  his  brash  and  the  jaws  of 
the  hounds,  it  proved  to  be  beyond  his  power. 
Flee  as  he  did,  the  ring  of  their  t<mgaes  was  ever 
in  hia  ears.  There  was  no  time  for  him  to  try  any 
of  his  cunning  and  oontrivance  to  elude  hb  poN 
suers.  On  he  was  pressed  at  rulMess  haste,  aa^ 
but  one  minute's  hesitation  would  have  lost  Mm 
every  hope  and  chance  of  escape,  Throvgh  deep 
and  dark  woods  he  raced,  trusting  to  find  a  firisfidly 
and  open  eaith,  but  Mike's  spade  and  pi^axt  had 
dioked  among  the  p^bles  befors  the  moon  sonic 
in  the  broad  light  of,  to  him«  this  ill-fated  day  { 
and  soaroely  had  he  leisure  to  fly  from  the  qIomI 
entrance,  than  the  crash  of  the  bush,  twig,  and 
underwood,  annonnced  the  near  oomlng  of  the 
pack.  For  now  their  ringing  cry  was  st&ed,  save 
an  ooeai^onal  note  from  a  leading  hound  to  mark 
the  road,  and  ctmi  this  was  given  breathksslj. 
Thus  the  pureoing  and  pursned  sped  swtfdyon, 
while  the  grains  and  atoms  of  the  measure  of  da- 
ration  were  heaped  upon  the  shores  of  time  until 
the  day  b^an  to  aink  upon  the  quicksand  where 
ages  lie  buried  and  swaUowed  up. 

''There'll  be  fewtoteU  the  end  o'  tins,"  said 
Job  to  Master  Tom,  who  still  rode  by  the  side  of 
his  stirrup,  although  the  galloway  hsA  long  sinM 
fslt  the  smart  switch  from  his  rider,  as  a  stimalant 

to  his  flagging  exertloBS. 

**  No  one's  in  Mght,"  replied  his  oempanion, 
^except  Jem." 

^  Of  course  he  is,"  rejoined  the  huntsman.  ^'A 
Sykes  is  never  out  S " 

'<  But  he's  spurring  hasd,  I  see/'  i«tumed  Msster 
Tom,  glancing  a  look  behind  him  at  the  redoubtabto 
whi^ier4n. 

''Then  it's  a  toss-up  if  he  sees  the  fini^"  added 
Job;  '' fi)r  when  Kitty  Olive  wants  the  gafts^  ih0 
must  be  all  but  blown  to  the  last  sob." 

**  Tally-ho!  Tally-ho!"  shouted  a  voice  not  two 
hundred  yards  ahead. 

** By  Doily  and  the  devil  1"  exdaimed  Job; 
^  we're  dose  to  his  brash  novF.'' 

To  tho  vrell-knowtt  view-halloo  the  hounds 
threw  up  their  heads^  and  swept  forwards,  with  * 
sudden  rush,  through  a  strong  ^ckset  hedge. 

'^The  sooner  a  beaten  fox  is  kified  the  bettff^" 
said  Job,  driving  his  reweb  deeply  kite  the  fiaak* 
of  his  horsey  and,  bursUng  through  the  buHfiDcb 
like  a  flash  of  light,  he  headed  the  hounds,  and 
lifted  them  forwards  with  all  the  speed  their  kqg 
and  fleet  g«ll(^  had  left  in  tiiem. 

«  Tally-ho!  Tally-ho  !*•  cried  he,  Ukuf  off  Wt 
cap,  and  pmnting  to  reynard,  as  he  was  ersepiBg, 
rather  than  runniiig,  under  a  stone  w»ft  witfc  his 
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bntah  draggM  iipoii  Ifct  gmmmdf  sad  Ids  teiigiie 
hangfiwy  ^m  his  JMrsy  dead-beaten  from  axhaoa- 
tbn.  The  hounds  viewed  him  in  a  ]|iomaiit»  aod 
eaehsaoedwithhiBftUowto  ba  thatotiapnUi^g 
him  down* 

*"  Wha-whoap !"  haUooad  Joh»  aznltiiigly,  as 
Pradence  dragged  the  fox  baekwardsy  in  a  ^unt 
and  laat  atiempti  ii|  fait  clinging  ttroggle  te  lifa^ 
togahi  the  tap  of  Ihawall;  and  than  a  aaaaa  of 
eager  jawa  and  gieedj  etomaoha  oonpktad  the 
wcork  of  death  and  aniiliiiiation. 

""By  the  aafaorta!"  ejaculated  Job, h«tidiug  tha 


fanuh  to  MMfcav  taka»  ^0  alttoai  wept  te  Joy  aa 
he  received  the  trephj,  '*  Bjr  tha  eainta  1 '*  le- 
ptettidhe;  ^jrou  WonitI  and  TU  say  it  now,  al- 
though coneideiaUy  spent  for  wind,  that  you'd  make 
many  a  fellow^  longer  in  the  leg,  and  Min  in  the 
tooth,  feel  as  if  he'd  hem  qdit  up  the  baak,andaU 
the  starch  of  conceit  taken  out  of  him :  that'a  my 
opinion,**  concluded  Job* 

With  this  flattering  compliment,  Master  Tom 
tamed  his  pony's  head  towards  the  Range,  not  le89 
proud  than  a  hero  crowned  with  laursL 
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Thb  moon  still  trembles  en  the  ooeaa  streams 
While  blushes  from  tbe  east  the  davniing  beam, 
And  like  the  smile  of  Age  at  Childhood's  pla^i 
Soft  blend  the  kindling  and  the  fading  ray 
On  the  blue  bosom  of  the  Belcio*  bay. 

The  stars  that  bnmed  and  flashed  beneath  the  waTee 
Now  hide  their  light  in  Ocean's  secret  caTcs ; 
And  gentle  winds  that  slept  beneath  the  moon 
Breathe  to  the  mom  a  bird-awakening  tune. 
Sweet  odours  wafting  fW>m  the  fragrant  west 
To  fan  the  plmnage  of  the  eagle's  breast 
For,  lo  1  with  dawn's  young  brightaess  on  its  wing, 
HizTored  amid  the  moonli^t  flickering, 
Shines  the  proud  bird  of  Rome,  reflected  hr 
And  manifold— a  multitudinous  star. 

Rome's  naral  armament  in  wedge  arraT, 
Bireme  and  Trireme  erewd  the  q>aoious  bay ; 
And  eamp  along  the  beach,  the  strength  and  boast 
Of  Rome — ^her  western  legionary  host^ 
Quadrate  and  girt  with  rampart,  fosse|  and  tower, 
keeping  in  proud  security  or  power. 

And  there,  like  slumbering  eartbqnake,  stenily  rest, 
Ifeath  the  Pretorian  eagle's  waring  erest. 
High  hearts  f^om  Ister*8  source,  and  Scythian  wild, 
From  dark  Mseotis  and  Pelorus  mild. 
The  Teteran  might  of  Oaul,  the  spears  of  Spain, 
And  the  fleet  anher  of  Samatia  s  plain. 

Sleep  rules  the  camp.    From  silent  gate  to  gate, 
Few  eyes  upon  the  rosy  mom  await ; 
But  busy  dreams  of  wild  and  heady  flght. 
Of  loTe's  young  rapture  and  of  home's  delight, 
Of  friends  on  sunny  irie  and  sarage  coast, 
Of  pomp  and  triumph,  hoyer  round  the  host, 
ts  Bat  slumber  seals  not  with  its  poppied  hand. 
The  eyes  of  him  who  leads  tibe  martial  band  ; 
He  hath  outwatched  the  watches  of  the  ni|[ht, 
And  left  ^e  tents,  when  ffleamed  Aurora's  light, 
To  eeek  the  shore  and  feel  the  morning  breese 
Come  with  its  fimhneas  o'er  the  silent  seas. 

The  majesty  of  Rome,  thoee  silyer  hairs 
Hath  girt  wiA  empire's  diadem  and  cares : 
But  empire's  pomp,  without  its  pride,  hath  been 
Long  years  enthroned  upon  that  brow  serene  ; 
And  high  reeolye  with  patient  meekaees  grace 
Bach  wasted  lineament  of  that  pale  face, 
Br  thought  and  snflbring  worn,  where  diAnilier  gleam 
The  flres  of  hope  than  duty's  colder  beam, 

Tis  his  intent,  ere  night's  flrst  watch,  to  land 
His  mighty  host  on  Albion's  friendly  stnnd. 
To  yindicate  the  might  of  Rome,  and  save 
The  fhir  poseesslotts  of  her  island  slaye 
From  sayage  hordes  in  northern  glooms  that  dweUi 
Nor  heed  of  Roman  name  the  magic  spell, 
But  boast  unconquered  f^edom  and  a  throne. 
Amid  the  tameless  ydlds  of  Galedon. 

Now  pacing  slow,  with  lonely  step,  the  stnndf 
Sad  musings  cloud  his  aspect  pale  and  bla«d; 


AneienOy  Belgium  extended  to  the  fas  de  Calais,  wWcb 
called  Fretum  Belfieum, 


And  cave  and  sorrow  mbgle  in  the  gase 
Bent  wistfully  along  the  eastern  mase 
Of  golden  woods ;  then  sadly  tamed  to  meet 
The  moaning  waters  splash^  at  his  feet* 

His  heavt  is  with  bis  son  in  lands  afari 
Young  Constantine — unmatched  in  eastern  war. 
The  loyed,  the  braye,  long  girt  by  faithjess  guilci 
By  friends  that  wear  a  dagger  in  their  smile, 
And  the  dark  snare  of  unsuspected  spy, 
Who  reads  Ibul  meaafaig  in  a  despot's  eye. 

Might  he  net  desmi  thet  aaaloas  sire-  area  now, 
His  gallant  son,  with  pale  and  tortured  brow. 
Writhing  on  rack,  or  waging  hopeless  flght 
With  Libyan  menster's  yast  and  hungry  miflki ; 
Or  doomed  in  Nicomedia's  yaults  to  groan. 
Where  lonely  eoboee  mock  tbe  captiye's  moan. 

He  little  weened  that  gallant  youth  had  passed 
The  tyrant's  spider  toils  around  him  cast ; 
Had  'scaped  by  night  the  leaguer  and  the  wall, 
And  heard  at  dawn  pursuit's  despairing  call ; 
Had  sought  the  strand  which  raging  Bosphor  Ur^t 
And  dashed  aside  its  madly  foaming  wayes  ; 
Through  fSur  Byzantium  spurred  his  Arab  steed. 
Nor  mid  the  Thracian  torrents  slacked  his  speed  } 
Had  tracked  the  labyrinth  of  Pacian  woods. 
And  crossed  Faiincnia's  howling  solitudes  ; 
In  Alpine  torrents  bathed  his  coarser^  breast, 
O'er  Alpine  saew^  with  tameless  ardour  pressed ; 
And  while  his  sire  by  Nicomedia's  wall 
Still  deemed  him  pent,  bad  gained  the  camp  of  Gaul, 

Checking  his  steed  on  gently  sloping  side 
Of  steep  that  oyerlo<^s  the  camp  and  tide, 
Untirea,  o'eijoyed,  tbe  yeathftil  warrior  kneels, 
And  pours  tl^  silent  joy  his  besom  fee]% 
In  holy  orisons,  with  yows  address'd 
To  Jupiter,  the  yrisest.  greatest,  best- 
Then  rising,  ere  with  flual  haste  he  cross, 
To  hail  his  aazioue  sire,  the  guarded  A>sse, 
He  leads  his  panting  Anh  Ibrth  to  breathe 
The  freshening  gale  that  oorls  the  waye  beneath; 
And  scans  the  whilsi  with  keen  and  curious  eye, 
Ancestral  Rome's  seyere  simplicity 
Ifirrored  around— unlike  the  pomp  of  war 
The  Asian  loyes  beneath  a  softer  star. 
No  shows  of  Orient  spleadear  flout  the  day 
From  tented  shore  and  yessel-laden  bay  ; 
No  silken  sail|no  painted  i^ulnguereme 
Flush  with  a  Tyrian  glow  the  ocean  stream  : 
For  Chlorus'  eye  no  martial  train  approved, 
ISian  Gmar  would  Imye  led  aad  Cato  loyed* 

The  sire  and  son  approach,— a  sadden  start 
Of  recognition  thrills  m>m  heart  to  heart, — 
They  meet,  embrace,  and  streaming  tears  of  joy 
Course  down  the  tracks  of  grief  and  long  annoy  ^^ 
And  speeilUess  for  a  whil^  they  gass  abere. 
With  locks  of  mingled  giatitude  and  love  s 
Then  follow  question  quick  and  brief  reply^ 
Half  asked  and  answered  by  the  eloquent  eye. 
Of  hopes  and  cares  which  distance  long  had  mpd^ 
The  laiSp  of  nib  kfpt  burning  in  the  shade  ; 
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Of  disappointaUBf  t  dark  and  batted  wUt ; 
Of  fortune's  lengftheiMd  frown  and  later  amiU  ; 
Till,  from  tht  oampi  tlie  Toioa  of  many  landa 
Borne  on  the  gale,  proolaimi  the  maatering  bands. 

Bnt,  ere  the  sire  and  sen,  long-patted,  fittte 
The  balm  of  rest  and  svreets  «f  power  to  taste^ 
They  court  a  dim  and  lonely  slmde,  remote 
From  martial  mnsie  of  the  clarion's  throat. 
Awhile  of  themes  to  talk  whoee  echo  hang 
On  every  breath  «f  &me  and  every  tongue. 

CONSTANTIUS. 

My  son,  vague  rumours  oft  have  reached  our  ear, 
Watchfiil  a^ke  to  tales  of  hope  and  fear. 
That  more  than  on,ce  thy  guarded  steps  were  seen 
In  the  false  temples  of  the  Nazarene. 

CONBTAintllX. 

Rememberest  thou  Valerins  1 

OORSTAMTIUS. 

Vaiens'  son  f 
Thy  childhood's'playmate,  youth's  companion,  one 
Beyond  his  years  in  valoor,  goodness,  grace. 
Heir  to  the  stainless  glories  of  his  race  1 

OQIiaKAllTIMB. 

His  love  sedoeed  me  onoe  with  curious  eye 

To  scan  the  rites  of  Christian  myatery  ; 

But  not, — ^though  words  of  wondrous  power  he  plied. 

To  join  the  followers  of  the  Cradfled. 

OONSCAMtTOS. 

That  noble  youth,  so  gallant,  good,  and  tme, 
Falise  to  his  patrial  Gods.    Apostate  Jew  I 
Unheard  of  sorcery  !    But  what  befel  f 
Did  not  the  pitying  heavens  dissolve  the  spell  f 

CONSTANTINB. 

He  died  a  Christian  and  a  Boman  too  : 

To  honour,  virtue,  love,  and  friendship  true. 

The  dear  companion  of  my  soldier  life  ; 

I  watched  the  agony,  the  bitter  strife 

That  passed  within—ere,  self-denied  to  iSime, 

He  bore  with  dauntless  breast  the  badge  of  flJiame  ; 

I  watched  him  dungeoned  deep  with  taunt  and  sneer. 

And  sought  the  vault  to  soothe  his  wounded  ear, 

But  found  him  calm :  his  looks,  his  tones,  were  mild ; 

His  eagle  eye,  ftom  which  had  oft  recoUed 

The  foes  of  Rome,  with  gladness,  kindness,  beamed, 

And  love  and  pity  ;— -from  his  lips  then  streamed 

Strange  words,  most  musical,  btot  wondrous  strange. 

He  would  not-— earnestly  he  breathed—exchange 

One  lonely  hour  in  that  cold,  silent  cell. 

With  proud  Galerius  in  his  pomp  to  dwell. 

And  while  his  features  shone  with  heavenly  glow. 

He  prayed  for  pardon  to  his  bitterest  foe. 

Then  spoke  of  Him  who  died  his  soul  to  save. 

Of  fadeless  crowns,  and  bliss  beyond  the  grave. 

I  marked  him  last  upon  the  fatal  sand. 

With  folded  arms  in  ealm  composure  stand. 

Girt  by  the  cruel  eyes  of  gazing  crowd. 

All  Nicomedia's  honoured,  fair,  and  proud. 

On  ebon  throne  apart  Gralerius  sate. 

The  brute  dispenser  of  a  brave  man's  Jbte, 

Grasping  the  fatal  signal  to  unchain 

The  hungry  monster  of  the  Libyan  plain. 

And  quivering  as  he  bent  with  eager  haste 

The  sweets  of  torture  and  of  blood  to  taste. 

But  ere  it  fell,  before  that  ebon  throne 

Knelt  a  fair  form,  pale,  trembling,  and  alone  : 

Each  anguished  feature  for  the  hero  pleads; 

With  fervour  she  recounts  his  gallant  deeds. 

And  prays  for  time.    ^  One  hour — one  minute  more. 

He  will  recant  the  vows  he  rashly  swore. 

On  Jove's  high  altar  sacred  incense  bum. 

And  to  his  old  Penates  fondly  turn." 

Galerius  grimly  smiled.    "  Recant,"  he  cried, 

^  And  have  thy  honours  back  and  plighted  bride. 

Nay  more,  a  brighter  vrreath  thy  brow  shall  twine. 

Than  e'er  hath  graced  the  noblest  of  thy  line." 

One  grateful  gaze  through  strong  aflTection's  tear. 

To  her  than  life  and  ftime  more  prized  and  dear. 


The  Christian  gwva^tlMiifirmly^eilm^  90k% 
"^  Wooid  «^  kind  Heav«n  had  spaied  this  final  strike  I 
Loved  though  a^  oountiy  be,  and  well  her  foes 
May  tell  how  in  my  breast  her  image  glows ; 
Loved  though  my  life  and  honour,  whioh  I  song^ 
Adventurous^  friuc%  stainless  valour  fought ; 
Loved  though  my  friends,  and  she,  from  whoa  to  part 
W^rings  the  last  life-drop  from  my  bleeding  heart ; 
Yet  all,  yea  all,  on  earth  of  fiur  and  bright, 
Would  I  renoonoe,  with  Heaven's  own  blessed  light, 
Than  breathe  one  thought  against  the  holy  aaiae 
Of  him  who  bore  for  me  the  ffitlt  and  sham^ 
Of  him  whose  badge  I  bear;  whose  power  Xfita^y 
Rome,  with  her  siiject  thrones,  erelong  may  sway,"* . 
The  signal  fUls,  the  Hon  roars,  ami  round 
The  wide  arena  sweeps  with  lasha^g  boqnd. 
Then,  crouching,  eyes  the  youth  with  sparkling  gU>t, 
And  ere  the  maiden's  shriek  of  wild  despair 
Died  on  the  shuddering  breeae^has  flense^  drunk 
The  life-blood  streaming  from  his  gory  troak. 
I  left  the  spot  in  tears  with  deep  disgast,. 
That  thus  the  brave  should  fall  for  bigot  Inst; 
And  deemed  the  savage  heart  and  bloody  hand 
That  urged  and  led  the  wild  inAiriate  band. 
Fraught  with  a  darker  crime  than  e'er  liath  been 
Stamped  on  the  memory  of  the  Nazarene. 

OONSXAimuS. 

Ha  !  Constantino,  methii^  the  magic  art 
Of  Nazareth  hath  eoiled  around  thy  heart ; 
For  more  than  wisdom's  calm  philosophy 
Speidcs  in  tiiy  pleading  tones  and  kindling  eye. 

OOICRAlinitS. 

Forbid  it,  sire;  I  still  vHth  reverenee  kneel 

Before  the  shrines  that  saved  oar  oommon  weal; 

But  doubts  that  cannot,  wiU  not  be  rsprest. 

And  sad  forebodings  oft  torment  my  Imast^ 

Since  the  last  night  I  slept  on  Asia's  ooaat, 

A  wild,  tumnltnous  dream  my  spirit  toased. 

Methought  before  me,  throng  the  dusky  air, 

A  mountain  loomed,  vast,  formless,  wild,  and  bsK ; 

Its  huge,  unshapely  mass  commin^ing  blent 

With  shadowy  plain  and  scowling  firmament. 

A  dreary,  dark,  and  Ufrless  waste  around. 

From  which  recoiled  all  sense  of  sight  and  sovad, 

Filling  the  soul  with  images  of  fear — 

The  Infinite— the  Desolate — the  Drear. 

At  length  the  gloom  grew  wonted,  and  I  spied 

A  yawning  rift  within  the  moantain's  side^ 

Whence,  dimly  visible,  there  seemed  a  ray 

To  struggle  faintly  outward  into  day. 

Though  strangely  thrilled,  I  tracked  that  heiald  Ugbt 

Through  fear&l  depths  of  nature  and  ef  night, 

Where  keenest  sight  no  limits  oould  descry 

To  the  vast  glooms  that  rolled  nnbrekenly. 

And  reached  a  spot  where,  meeting  en  each  sids^ 

And  overhead,  the  diffb  advance  denied. 

Low  stooping,  stung  by  bold  desire,  and  dread 

Of  eril  hovering  round  my  fhted  head, 

I  scanned  the  rock ;  the  trembling  light  revealed 

A  stone  of  adamant  with  jasper  sealed. 

I  touched  it — ^back  the  rocky  harriw  flew — 

A  world  of  wonders  flashed  at  onee  to  view — 

A  dome  magnificent  of  burnished  gold. 

Whose  vista  far  beyond  my  vision  rolled 

In  splendour  unsurpassed,  increasing  still; 

To  which  the  pomp  of  Rome^s  palatial  Mil, 

And  all  in  orient  realms  of  wealth  and  pr^ 

Are  but  the  streamlet  to  the  ocean  tide. 

Its  roof  of  richest  diamond,  pcMired  a  blaze 

Beyond  the  boreal  moon's  nntempered  rays  : 

Its  golden  flooV  and  walls  were  interiaoed 

With  chrysoprase  and  ruby  brightiy  diased ; 

And  thrones  stupendous,  ranged  in  endlesalbe, 

Like  pyramids  of  fire  appeared  to  shine 

With  fearftil  lustre,  shooting  tonnes  of  flame 

Athwart  the  glowing  roors  mi^}«tic  frame. 

Upon  those  fiery  thrones  sublimely  sate 

The  hallowed  forms  -^  dread  atfd  venerate. 

The  gods  of  high  Olympus.    Stiaoge  to  teii, 

I  felt  the  presence  of  the  Terrible, 
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And  eovld  not  kneel !    I  gazed  on  brows  diTine, 

Unterrified,  and  nw  Hieir  ejeMls  shine 

Witii  l»rigbfoe8S  nnooneeiTed )  but  wild  Ae  j^an ; 

Torment,  snspense,  and  fhry  mingled  tbete. 

Nor  long  I  gazed,  wbcrn  moaning  thnnders  epoke 

In  dread  artienlate  Toiees,  and  awoke 

Deep,  hollow  eehoes ;  words  of  more  than  ter, 

Of  more  than  agony,  assailed  my  ear : 

Strange  trords  of  destiny,  and  beaven  and  hell, 

Of  doom  and  torment  inexpressible ! 

Fory  and  hate  agidnst  some  awfyil  On« 

They  durst  not  name,  and  his  Eternal  Son ; 

And  some  nnfkthom'd,  dark,  mysterions,  plan 

Of  wondrons  glory,  and  of  Ioto  to  Man. 

Nor  cteMd  the  tones,  when  lo  I  a  £re-tipp'd  wand. 

Held  o*er  the  shapes  by  an  faiTisible  hand. 

Each  head  toneh'd  lightly :  sadden,  tnm  his  throne. 

Sank  eafekeelestSal  to  the  paTement,  prone : 

Nor  there  remain'd ;  bnt  rose,  in  horrent  gnise, 

In  form  of  hideous  snake^  with  flaming  eyes, 

On  eoiltfd  tail,  and  hiss'd  with  ibrked  toi^gie, 

Writhing,  as  if  with  keenest  anguish  stnng. 

A  sndden  tfaokness  yeil'd  them  from  my  Tiew ; 

A  sadden  blaze  of  light,  and  all  was  new. 

Aloft,  amid  the  winds  of  heaven,  I  stood 

On  monntain  peak,  in  silent  solitude, 

Whenee  Tiaible  tdkt,  beneath,  around, 

Rome's  empire  stretdi'd  to  its  remotest  bound ; 

From  ice-bouad  Thnle,  to  the  horrent  steep 

Where  Mauritania's  giant  guards  the  deep ; 

From  Hyperborean  waste,  to  where  the  smile 

Of  endless  pammer  gilds  tho  fount  of  Nile : 

And,  strange  to  tell,  not  lessen'd  to  the  riew 

In  size,  nor  Mietinet  in.  fi>rm  and  hue. 

Unyeil'd  before  me  stood,  minute  or  grand, 

The  marrels  infinite  of  sea  and  land. 

1  gazed  from  clime  to  clime ;  and  as  I  gazed. 

Mysterious  sights  my  spirit  sere  amazed : 

For,  foUowij^  man,  or  near,  or  side  by  side, 

In  eity,  waste,  or  on  the  ocean  tide. 

Were  myriad  beings  flitting  far  and  near. 

All  unperceiTed  by  human  eye  and  ear — 

A  host  unnumber'd  as  the  gems  of  dew ; 

Rapid  as  light  from  clime  to  dime  they  flew: 

Of  mnltiUMous  form,  cemplezioo,  oze ; 

Of  porpofio  one,  though  yeil'd  in  many  a  guise  y 

All  bent  to  urge,  in  every  tribe  and  clime. 

The  tide  of  human  wretchedness  and  crime.  ^ 

Beside  the  aged  priest,  of  savage  mien. 

They  stood,  amid  the  depth  of  forests  green. 

While  warrior  hoste  devoutly  danced  around 

Tosoothe  Jund  hei^ven :  for  heav6n,they  8aid,had  frowned ; 

And  human  soalps  on  oaken  branches  hung 

Beside  a  biasing  pike  on  whioh  were  swung 

Capaeious  hurdleft  filled  with  living  orowd 

.Of  shrieking  victims  wreathed  in  smoky  sliroud. 

In  other  plains,  with  howling  bands  they  pace 

The  blood-stained  snow>track  and  the  naked  waste, 

To  lonely  village  unprotected,  where 

Slept  age  and  childhood  void  of  fear  and  care  ; 

And  leaped  with  joy  while  murder  bared  the  knife 

To  slake  its  burning  edge  with  human  life  ; 

And  watched  triumphant,  when  the  deed  was  done, 

A  votive  pile  red  reeking  to  the  sun 

Of  mangled  limbs,  which  one  who  seemed  a  king 

Of  that  strange  host  ascends  on  silent  wing, 

As  altar  meet,  in  whom  my  startled  ken 

Descried  witii  awe  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men ! 

Sad  from  the  sigbk,  to  genial  climes  I  turn, 

Where  holier  vows  are  paid  and  altars  burn, 

Where  genius  smiles  upon  the  pomp  of  art, 

And  charms  its  flereeness  ih>m  the  savage  heart 

Magnificent  vose  empire's  oentcal  throne^ 

In  'J^-rrMn^  gloTy  towor  aud  temple  shone ; 

Pride  vralked  with  power  in  every  golden  street, 

And  wealth  its  ironciers  lavished  at  their  feet ; 

And  o'er  the  peofded  hills  and  ancient  stream     ^ 

Imperial  grandeur  flashed  its  piuple  beam. 

But  dione  ne  more  on  tropbied  anh  and  doma 

The  olden  glerieo  of  iklnigbt^  Eome^ 


And  sadder  scenes  than  flout  the  polar  rays 

Her  halls  of  marble  lent  my  sickening  gaze  : 

Unblushing  vise  in  Priesthood's  sandab  trod 

Before  the  skrine  of  Homers  avenging  god  ; 

And  even  betide  eliaste  Vesta's  holy  flame 

I  saw  foul  floenee  of  nnimagined  shnne. 

With  bitter  grief  and  4mA  foreboding  gloom, 

Where  Cato  Mved  I  gased  on  virtue's  tomb, 

And  felt  as  though  l£e  pall  of  finished  time 

Oershadowed  Roman  might  and  Rooiaa  crime. 

Nor  lent  the  wide  domains  that  own  her  svray. 

To  light  the  cloud,  a  solitair  ray ; 

Vice,  multiform,  before  me  'bodied  stood 

In  peopled  city  vast,  and  lonely  wood ; 

In  palace,  sacred  grove,  and  hallow'd  tkne, 

From  Nile  to  Ind,  fi^m  Ind  to  utmost  Spadn  ; 

And  still,  where'er  the  eyes  of  Murder  gleam'd. 

Where'er  the  blood  of  mangled  Virtue  stream'd. 

Where'er  the  poison'd  tooth  of  Falsehood  stung, 

And  Treason  o'er  his  mesh  delighted  hung ; 

Beside  the  shrine  where  priests  betray'd  their  trust, 

Beside  the  haunt  of  guilt,  the  couch  of  lust, 

Luring  to  crime  by  some  mysterious  spell. 

Exulting  watch'd,  the  shapes  invisible — 

Not  all  unmark'd  before,  in  form  or  hue. 

If  magic  art  hath  limned  her  wonders  true; 

For  urging  darkest  deeds  appeevM  the  train 

Of  forms  divine  thai  walk  the  etairy  plain. 

The  gods  infernal,  and  the  sacred  throng 

To  whom  the  slyvan  solitudes  belong. 

With  myriad  shapes  commingled,  never  known 

To  Painter's  art,  nor  carved  on  Parian  stone. 

Sudden  they  vanish'd,  and  the  dream  was  new,— • 

Two  mighty  hosts,  embattled,  met  my  view, 

Warring  upon  a  wide  champaign;  and  there 

I  seem'd  the  ensign  of  command  to  bear. 

To  guide  and  mingle  in  the  strife,  and  feel 

Tumultuous  joy  amid  the  clash  of  steel. 

The  martial  myriade  of  the  west  were  mine, 

The  might  of  Spain,  the  legions  of  the  Rhine ; 

But  far  outnumbered  by  the  hostile  bands 

That  wore  the  gandy  plumes  of  Orient  lands, 

A  host  interminable  stretdi'd  afar 

To  tiie  remote  horiaon%  okmdy  bar. 

I  felt  the  sheek  o#  battle,  heard  the  cry. 

The  shriek,  the  war-note,  wildly  rend  the  sky : 

Strange  fires  within  me  bnm'd, — I  burst  alone 

Amid  a  thousand  foes,  who  oloeed  upon 

And  hemmM  ae  voond.    With  eflbct  fierce  but  vain 

I  madly  strove  my  flutiiftil  ranks  to  gain.  . 

My  steed  lay  gasping  on  the  gory,  field, 

A  hundred  spears  were  lock'd  within  my  shield, 

A  diout  of  rage  and  triumph  round  me  burst, — 

**  Avenge  the  gods  on  faim  by  Heaven  aecnrst  I'* 

I  gave  myself  for  lent ;  bnt  stfll  repell'd 

The  mortal  strobe,  Um  maddening  onset  qnell'd,  ■ 

And  look'd  to  iieaven  for  aid : — when  on  my  sight 

A  distant  glory  beam'd  intensely  bri^^t, — 

Far  in  the  deep  blue  sky  amid  it  shone 

A  blood-red  cross^  with  vrorde  inseribed  thereon, 

**  By  this,  thou 'It  oonqner."    Sudden  as  it  gleam'd 

It  vanish'd,  and  as  instantaneous  stream'd 

Upon  my  soul  unconquerable  might. 

Again  I  msh'd  unto  the  stormy  fight, 

Bore  down  the  gathering  foes,  and  deft  a  path 

To  friendly  spears  amid  their  baffled  wrath. 

And  once  again  1  folt  the  mingled  war. 

Like  ocean  roused  by  sozm  tempestuous  star, 

Heave  wildly  to  and  fro.    Bnt  dimness  grew 

Over  my  sight,  and  darken'd  form  and  hue : 

And  faint  beeaae  the  Bounds,  and  fointer  still, 

Likemoaiiing  vrinde  lUeog  a  distant  hilL 

At  length  upon  ay  ear  ne  mnrmnr  broke 

But  sounds  of  mshing  waters,  and  I  vroke. 

COIfSXAKTIUa. 

T is  stvahgsv uy  0onstajitiney*-4mt  yet  'tis  vain 
Keenly:  ie  scan  the  phantoms  of  the  brain ; 
But  vrise  to  wait  the  lights  that  en  its  wings 
The  Mystery-revealing  Future  brings. 
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Tm  Sooti  Gny9  man 
Cahir,  aad,  long  as  th^  Ibm  apptand  in  pn^ieeli 
it  pMsed  qniekl/  enovgli ;  tad  lo  nraeh  Idndneai 
and  htmpittMltf  waa  ibawn  to  the  xegiment  ftom 
iint  to  \a^  thai  tha  band  had  no  indination  to 
piay  ^Bo  goiia»  dall  aan,**  whan  th«f  marehedibf 
tiM  last  tima  thioogh  tha  town.  To  ma  tha  gnal 
chann  of  the  place,  waa  tha  pedSwt  noTelty  and  th^ 
wildnesB  of  lil  aroand«  I  hear  tha  town  ia  im« 
proTad  and  modemind*  It  would  Maroely  ba  an 
impTOTement  to  my  hioitj  ;  for  it  waa  tha  itnaga 
oddity  of  erefj  thing  which  wae  my  delight  and 
amnaement.  And  the  lower  daewa  I  liked  their 
character;  and  tha  warm-hearted  attachment  of 
their  diBpoeitione,  I  think^  might  ba  improved  and 
softened  into  something  exalted,  were  kindnemand 
conaideistion,  each  aa  is  shown  towards  the  pea- 
santry of  England,  also  practised  towitrdsthem  by 
the  higher  orders  in  Ireland*  Inmy  walkatoand 
fro  from  the  barracks  to  the  town,  I  need  often  to 
join  and  enter  into  conrersatlon  with  the  women 
in  their  long  bine  cloaks  retaining  fiom  the  mar^ 
ket,  and  have  had  them  lor  my  companions  daring 
my  walks,  mach  edified  and  entertained  by  their 
answers  to  my  namerona  i|neations.  I  remember 
an  old  woman  saying,  after  one  of  my  long  ehats^ 
^Sare,yoa  are  an  English  lady ;  none  of  oar  own 
countiy  talk  to  as  so  friandly  lika.**  How  picto" 
resqne  is  the  manner  in  whidi  the  Irish  peasantry 
wear  their  large  ample  blme  obaks^  maldng  them 
serre  a«  bonnet  and  cap!  Many  a  beaatifol 
Spanish-looking  £ace  hare  I^seen  peeping  beneath 
their  foldai  Thecharaetarof  thaoostaraahaaalao 
the  power  of  giving  a  very  Madonna-lika  axpreei- 
sion  to  many  a  fair  coontenanee.  A  most  nseffol 
piece  of  dress  is  t^s  same  blae  doak.  It  sema 
many  a  doable  porpasa;  Tory  often  ooTeiing  a 
form  which  can  baast  d  vary  little  slothing  be*> 
ndes ;  perhaps  a  tattered  pattlaoat,  and  nothing 
else  ;  also  senring  the  torn  of  the  blanket  at 
night. 

My  childfen,  particolarly  one  litUa  girl^  a^ 
tracted  tha  peenliar  attention  of  the  people  about 
OS.  Tlie  diild  was  rery  beantifhl,  and  her  early 
hair  and  pecaliar  expression,  struck  them  as  a 
likeness  of  the  infant  Savioar.  Many  were  the 
blessings  ponred  upon  her*  The  women  woald 
stop,  almost  pi^Mtrate  thamsd'TfiS,  and  make  tha 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  end  by  spitting  over  the 
cliild's  head,  which  we  found  was  intended  as  a 
charm  to  keep  the  evil  spirit  away. 

During  our  stay  at  Gahir,  amongst  the  agtoeable 
acquaintancea  I  made,  I  derived  more  than  gratifi- 
cation from  my  Intimacy  with  the  inmates  of 

K— — y,  the  seat  of  Lori  D ,  formerly  tlie 

hero  of  Egypt.    His  lordship's  confirmed  badidor 


habits  were  rather  interfcred  with  by  his  having 
invited  two  beautiful  nieces  to  take  up  their  a^bodc 
with  him ;  and  it  was  rather  amusing  to  witness 


the  straggle  between  ^m»!«»"^  refinement  end  thi 
rackient  habits  of  an  Lnsh  establishnient.  Hoir- 
ever,  never  did  t  enjoy  any  thing  more  than  tte 

frequent  virita  I  paid  to  K y.  The  distingmshd 

old  gWMnl  had  snbstitnisd  £or  Ida  waidike  pQ^ 
soits^  hooka  and  literary  abadies*  A  meat  sgcibp 
trie,  bat  ddightftil  oompanion,  ha  tnly  was ;  in- 
teUectaal  to  the  highest  piftdi,  and  retainbg,  tft 
an  advanced  age,  hia  taste  for  refined  lUemture.  Oi 
joining  him  at  the  breakfast  taUe^  he  was  oAea  is 
be  found  with  some  Italian  antimr  iahisliaDd, 
which  he  had  been  studying  with  ddlght  for  boon, 
and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  its  patiietic  vene  intli 
all  the  fedii^  of  a  sensitive  woman.  Thisaffudd 
an  amusing  contnut  to  hiaroa^  short  bitter  man- 
ner to  strsngers,  and  tiioae  he  did  not  parUedsdj 
like.  Lord  D  ■  ■■  was  espedally  hnidtupea  tbi 
follies  and  finery  of  the  young  soldiers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  remember  a  speech  he  made  at  his  ova 
dinner  table,  before  a  large  assembled  party,  iota 
officer,  who  waa  giving  himadf  ain  andatadsg 
his  present  county  quarters.  In  a  load  voice,  Int 
with  a  sly  smile  on  his  countenance,  he  csllsd  ftMi 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tabie,-^«^I  say,  whit 
doea  it  matter  vrfaethsr  it  is  at  COanmell  orM 
Brigliton  that  the  boya  call  ont  as  yta  paok 

<  There    goea  the   bkckguard  y    1 

should  imagine  that  the  grey  haira  of  tbs  hoit 
alone  prevented  tha  disoosnfited  hnasar  firem  tab* 
ing  umbrage  at  tMs  over  tma  thraat  of  tha  eaaitic 
veteran. 

a  I  have  tha  remembrance  of  the  old  lord  nMft 
vividly  before  ray  mind»  sitting  at  his  bnskM 
table,  in  a  room  which  wafold  oertl^faily  have  bMi 
the  better  fbr  a  new  carpet,  and  enrtafni  net  fjjwik 
so  dilapidated ;  In  diort»  a  little  new  fiainitavBsiid 
new  paint  might  have  been  dcsirabls^  and  a  Im 
heterogeneona  set  of  bieafcfost  appointaMnts  mi^ 
have  soited  better  the  estabfishmeat  of  aneblsSBiL 
However,  snch  improvements^  or  rather,  as  bi 
would  have  styled  them,  innovations,  neverentend 
his  head*  I  can  sea  him  now  with  his  p%-tsil| 
and  shabby  surtont  scat,  his  ahrewd  andinteHigtat 
countenance  enlivening  and  ev^  giving  an  air  of 
refinement  over  all  around.  Ha  was  ever  8&^ 
rounded  by  he^>B  of  letters,  for  he  eonld  nambw 
amongst  hia  abnost  daily  iwTBSupsndsnfi  tbi 
highert  both  in  rank  and  iMlaiket,*  .auf  al  Man, 
statesmen,  aathora ;  indeed,  Hdr  nd  noble  Isdhi 
were  amongst  hb  constant  oonaspondenta-^poli- 
tics  and  the  news  of  the  day  be^^  the  boidsi 
of  their  ooQg;  and  it  wnaniioh  ttestteiistea  ts 
his  dear,  though  often  bfttar  vfawa  upon  all  eoiti 
of  subjects ;  general  topics^  or  tha  nwrt  weigk^ 
matters  of  dinxoh  and  state. 

K-->— y  i%I  hear,  mndamiwi  and  n»wlainiahd» 
and,  I  daresay,  altered  into  a  eon^MtaUe  aMi^ 
whkh  in  my  daya  of  visitinga  there,  ft  osrtainly  wv 

not  to  those  who  M^udyloacmy;  irat  I  liiodd  mi0 
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the  eccentric  old  lord,  who  looked  so  completely  in 
character  with  the  mnaty  furniture  and  dUigy 
wallfi ;  and  I  should  miss  ti^e  two  £ur  heings  whose 
beauty  and  accomplbhments  shone  with  redoubled 
loveliness  in  a  sphere  which  seemed  so  little  suited 
to  their  appearance, — ^All  is  changed*— ^me  are 
dead, — ^and  with 

' —    **  Hany  pleasant  tilings^ 
-'—  Hare  gone  the  wav  of  all  the  earth 
On  time*B  redstless  wings.*' 

Whilst  stationed  at  Cahir,  we  made  an  excur^ 
slon  to  KiUamey,  and  a  pleasant  trip  it  was. 
Three  of  the  offleers  accompanied  us;  and  I 
know  not  when  an  expedition  ever  more  fully  an- 
swered in  every  way.  The  weather  was  beauiiftt], 
and  fbr  a  wonder,  Li  those  mountainous  regions, 
we  had  not  a  drop  of  rain  during  the  whole  week 
we  remained  in  that  vicinity.  Nothing  can  de- 
scribe my  delight  and  astonishment  at  the  su- 
blimity of  the  scenery  belonging  to  the  Lakes  of 
Killamey;  and,  never  having  seen  anything  at 
all  to  equal  it,  I  could  not  imagine  it  were  possible 
to  be  surpassed. 

On  approaching  the  Lakes,  the  amp  i^osU  is 
very  remarkable,  from  the  variety  of  the  foliage  of 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  hills;  the  abundant 
mixture  of  the  arbutus  with  the  forest  trees  reib* 
derlng  the  e£fect  novel  and  most  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. There  never  was  any  thing  so  splendid  as 
the  growth  of  this  shrub  tree  in  the  sofl.  The  ro- 
mantic beauties  of  Eillamey  have  been  so  often 
and  so  ably  discussed,  that  I  will  not  attempt  my 
feeble  description.  To  me  all  seemed  fairy  land  ; 
and  the  legends  of  the  Lakfes,  told  over  and  over 
again,  by  the  boatmen  and  guides,  with  an  enthu- 
siastic emphasis,  which  to  an  English  ear  seems 
far  more  impressive  from  the  intonation  of  the 
bvcigue,  were  aU  swallowed  with  breathless  atten- 
ibn,  and  were  listened  to  as  reality — tdd  on  a 
spot  wlucih  looked  indeed  the  favoured  precincts  of 
romance.  O'Bpnoghue's  spirit  seemed  to  wander 
by  one's  side  up  the  moDtttalaa,  along  th»  valley^ 
«pon  the  water,  uid  in  the  islands ;  for  yon  are 
sitre  to  find  every  wfaare  some  objeot  eonneoted 
with  t]ie  spirit  chieftain  of  the  Lake^  The  guide 
•nd  boatmen  will  point  out  0*Donoghue's  horse, 
his  prison,  his  stable,  his  librafy,  his  table,  cellar, 
his  heney^eomlM^  pulpit,  and  bioom,  &c 

The  errisfawee  of  this  spirit  is  fiitnly  believed  by 
the  peasantiyv  and,  indeed,  there  are  people  of  edu- 
cation who  do  not  hesitaito  to  express  their  opinion 
as  to  his  periodical  appearance.  All  this  romantic 
sfnpentition  only  enhanced  the  magic  charm  of  all 
around ;  and  then  the  delioioua  air  of  the  finest 
Mitiuna  weathar-— the  notes  of  SfMllaae*t  har- 
monioas  bugle  ^  tonsing  tha  edioes  of  the  mighty 
hilla,"  the  objeets  of  stnpendouB  magnificence 
wiiidi  passed  before  our  eyes  as  we  floated  up  and 
down  the  Lakes,  fiUed  the  heart  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  etgoymeat,  never  to  be  fergotten.  Even 
now,  I  can  recall  to  my  mind  most  vividly  the 
thrilling  sound  <rf  the  eefao  from  the  far-&uned 
£agle's  Nest^  that  most  &mous  and  wonderful  of 
the  Killamey  echoes^  when  8pilkiM^  the  prince  of 
hogle^players,  sent  forth  his  ^summons  to  the 


mountains,**  producing  effects  of  sublime  grandeur 
utterly  indescribable. 

Our  dinner  oq  a  chosen  island  was  not  one  of 
the  least  of  our  enjoyments.  Hunger  added  greatty 
to  the  zest  of  the  repast,  cooked  by  the  turf  flre-^ 
the  delicious  salmon,  fresh  caught  and  roasted  en 
arbutus  skewers,  which  are  said  to  give  a  peculiar 
flavour  to  the  flsh^^the  potatoes  never  boiled  so 
well! 

Then  our  pleasant  evening  at  the  snug  inn,  en- 
livened by  the  pipes  of  the  celebrated  Gandsey. 
In  his  hand  the  instrument  Is  one  of  extreme 
melody,  and  it  is  a  rich  treat  to  hear  him  play. 
He  is  olind,  and  must  now  be  very  old  ;  but  when 
I  saw  him  his  countenance  was  most  expressive^ 
and  his  demeanour  particularly  agreeable  ana 
gentle.  I  would  give  much  to  hear  once  more 
some  of  his  descriptive  strains. 

The  only  subjects  I  had  for  disgust  whilst  I 
was  at  Killamey  were  the  beggars,  and  the  church- 
yard at  Mucross.  It  waa  sacrilegious  to  se6 
skulls  and  bones  of  the  dead  lying  about  in  all 
directions,  truly  a  revolting  dght  to  the  beholder. 
Some  time  alter  our  visit  to  Eillamey,  in  the  but* 
Ws  pantry  I  was  startled  by  seeing  a  skull,  which 
I  found  our  servant  had  picked  up  at  Mucross ; 
and  there  it  was^  amongst  the  spoons  and  forks, 
polished  up,  and  shining  almost  as  bright.  I 
wonder  to  whom  it  originally  belonged. 

As  for  the  beggars  \  it  seemed  that  all  the  mon- 
strosities and  haua  naturm  of  the  kingdom  were 
collected  amongst  the  tribes  of  miserable  creatures 
who  flocked  round  the  inn  door ;  certainly  such 
deformities  must  be  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  for  nowhere  else  are  they  to  be  seen  in 
such  abundance,  at  least  in  public.  One  wretched 
being  having  thmst  two  .handless  stumps  into  the 
carriage  window,  one  of  the  party  questioned  him 
as  to  tile  origin  of  the  misfortune,  the  answer  was, 
^  fiave  the  pig  nibbled  them  off  when  I  was  a  babby 
in  the  cradle."  The  pigs  must  have  had  a  bxLsy 
time  of  it,  considering  tiie  number  of  legs,  arms, 
neses,  ears,  &c.  that  were  missfaig. 

From  Cahir  the  Soots  Grreys  went  to  Dublin ;  a 
change,  and  not  to  me  an  agreeable  one,  from 
Cahir,  where  I  had  become  quite  at  home.  One 
large  garrison  town  is  very  mneh  like  another, 
and  all  my  fun  was  over,  for  the  wild  Tipperazy 
life  was  exchanged  for  balls  and  parties,  and  aU 
the  routine  of  a  gay  city.  We  were  quartered  in 
the  Royal  Barracks,  and  my  chief  amusement  was 
the  various  military  bands,  which  were  certainly 
verv  enlivening.  I  was  particularly  delighted  witii 
the  rHeUUy  which  was  played  under  my  window 
by  the  splendid  dittma  and  fxh^xA  the  foot-guards. 
It  was  charming  to  be  reused  every  morning  from 
my  sleep  by  these  truly  martial  sounds ;  but  un- 
fortunately, in  about  a  month's  time  I  ceased  to 
hear  them — their  power  of  awakening  me  had 
passed,  and  to  my  despair  I  rarely  heard  them — ^a 
strong  proof  of  the  force  of  habit,  for  certainly  the 
noise  was  snfficientiy  loud  to  rouse  one  el  the  seven 
sleepers.  A  governess  who  arrived  from  England 
was  almost  frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the  fierce 
roll  ef  tbeae  kud-sounding  drums.  She  told  me 
allerwttvd%  that  en  xeooVezing  her  eeneeB  after  the 
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first  stunning  effect,  she  began  to  remember  that 
she  liad  heanl  that  soldiers  always  had  to  march  at 
-the  beat  of  the  drum  ;  so  she  got  up  to  prepare  for 
a  sudden  route.  The  entertainments  at  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  are  all  conducted  so  exactly  like  those 
every  where  else,  that  I  remember  nothing  worthy 
of  remark.  No  impression  of  them  is  left  on 
my  mindy  except  in  one  instance  feeling  very 
uncomfortable,  being  in  bodily  fear  of  haying 
to  walk  through  a  long  saloon  by  myself,  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  large  dinners  given  at 
the  Castle  to  the  military.  It  seems  that  ladies 
are  taken  out  according  to  the  seniority  of  their 
husbands  in  the  army-list.  One  by  one,  my  com- 
panions were  all  handed  off.  I  sat  watching,  with 
fear  and  anxiety,  all  the  gentlemen  severally  ap- 
propriated. Not  one  seemed  to  be  left  for  me.  I 
was  in  despair,  wondering  how  I  should  manage 
to  walk  through  that  vast  space  all  aione  hf  myself ^ 
when,  to  my  jo3%  a  little  old  man,  in  black,  sud- 
denly appeared  to  my  relief.  Never,  I  am  quite 
certain,  was  his  small  arm  seized  upon  wdth  such 
empreuemerU.  A  feeling  of  triumph  swelled  my 
heart  as  I  dragged  him  off  to  overtake  the  rest. 

We  spent  the  summer  at  Kingstown,  a  very 
pretty  bathing  place,  and  from  thence  made  excur- 
sions into  the  beautiful  county  of  Wicklow. 

The  next  year  we  went  to  Cork.  We  were  to 
have  gone  to  Dundalk ;  and  I  wish  we  had,  for  all 
sorts  of  evils  befell  me  on  the  long  journey.  A 
child  was  taken  ill  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  we 
were  forced  to  leave  her  at  a  dirty  inn,  with  the 
governess,  who  was  obliged  to  pin  sheets  over  the 
top  of  the  bed,  to  prevent  the  dirt  and  cobwebs 
from  falling  down  upon  her.  The  head-quarters 
were  at  Ballincollig,  a  few  miles  from  Cork.  I 
had  a  good  house  in  the  barracks;  but  I  never 
liked  my  residence  there  as  well  as  Cahir,  though 
the  country  was  wild  as  my  heart  could  desire. 


There  was  a  desoUteness  about  it  which  Caliir  did 
not  possess:  bendes,  I  had  made  friends  there,  sod 

had  not  the  inclination  to  form  fresh  ties  in  mv 

• 

new  quarter.  However,  still  I  was  very  sorry 
when  the  moment  arrived,  and  we  were  to  ktre 
Ireland.  I  had  passed  nearly  four  years  of  mnch 
peace  and  happiness.  I  liked  my  cheerful  rea- 
dence  in  barracks,  and  the  stirring  scenes  and 
sounds  around  me,  and  felt  a  reluctance  io  retani 
once  more  to  the  dull  propriety  of  a  house  in  a  street 
or  square.  Certainly,  England  looked  very  clean  sod 
rich  when  we  landedat  Bristol:  aresidenoeinlrelsod 
makes  one  appreciate  England's  superiority  in  eren 
cultivated  grace ;  and  I  felt  very  proud  of  my  com- 
try,  when  the  Irish  nurse  asked  whether  it  was  not 
all  a  gentleman's  park  we  were  driving  throogL 
Weymouth,  that  dullest  of  watering-places,  was 
my  destination ;  and  the  next  year  Brighton ;  and 
there  we  thought  it  best  to  remain,  and  cast  anchor, 
our  family  being  too  large  to  move  about  with 
comfort.  Ther^  ended  my  military  campaign,  and, 
I  may  add,  my  days  of  unmixed  happiness  It 
always  gives  me  a  melancholy  feeling  when  I  hear 
of  an  officer  quitting  his  profession  to  go  on  half- 
pay  :  the  premature  termination  of  a  career  is  ever 
to  be  lamented,  particularly  one  in  which  habits 
and  tastes  must  have  been  formed  which  nnsuit  a 
person  for  any  other  life. 

A  soldier,  one  feels,  should  **  die  in  hames.*' 
However,  this  cannot  always  be ;  but  I  wonld  ad- 
vise wives  never,  from  motives  of  self,  toniige  their 
husbands  to  quit  a  sphere  which  has  become  to 
them  a  second  nature.  In  marrying  a  soldier,  a 
woman  has  embarked  upon  an  unoertain  sea; 
sometimes  smooth  sailing,  but  often  to  be  tossed 
about.  It  is  a  life,  however,  which  brings  its 
many  compensations ;  so,  to  cling  to  it  as  long  as 
possible,  is  the  parting  advice  of  A  Col<m^' 
Wife. 
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BY  THB  BBV.  OBO.  HILL. 


I. 


Wk  oome  from  Ulster's  distant  shore, 
Where  the  gray  cliffs  of  hage  Benmore  * 

In  frowning  grandeur  stand : 
By  monnt  and  river,  wood  and  plain, 
We  Ve  heard  the  plonghman-poet's  strain 

Thronghont  oar  native  land. 

And  now  upon  the  banks  and  braes, 

**  Where  Doon  rins  wimplin'  clear,'' 
We  come,  with  glowing  hearts,  to  gaze 
On  all  that  meets  us  here : 
To  wander,  and  ponder. 

And  breathe  the  glorious  name 
Of  Bums,  who,  by  turns  now, 
Is  Scotland's  pride  and  shame ! 

II. 
Behold,  what  thronging  thousands  come, 
From  stately  hall  and  cottage  home, 

To  join  the  YkMk  to-day ! 
They  think  not  of  the  **  nameless  wight,'* 
Whose  wondrous  intellectual  might 

And  soul-awakening  lay 


Few  sympathies  could  once  eomnaad, 

And  little  hope  inspire, — 
Ah,  such,  I  trow,  in  every  land. 
The  fate  that  waits  the  lyre. 
In  the  gloom  of  the  tomb, 

When  the  minstrel  liides  away, 
We  raise  then,  oar  praise  then, 
AboTe  the  insensate  elay  1 

IIL 

Is  this  the  lowly  cabin,  where 

^  Dawn'd  that  immortal  mind  *'  to  care, 

And  mirth,  and  blin,  and  wo  ? 
These  are  the  fields,  and  this  the  Btreem, 
Where,  nq>t  in  sweet  poetic  dream, 

His  heart  begaa  to  glow! 

And  lo,  the  monument  that  teUs 
How  tuneless  now  the  tongne 
That  sang  **  auld  Coila's  plains  and  fells," 
In  death-defying  song! 

*^  Mair  speir  na,  nor  ftar  ms^f 

He 's  sale  from  friends  and  foes  ; 
Till  the  chime  of  closing  time. 
His  name  still  dearer  grows. 


*  The  aneittit  name  of  Fatrhcad,  a  promoatDnr  on  the  north-easten  0oast  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
t  Bamsay  quoted  by  Bums  in  the  £pi8t>Ie  to  Pavie. 
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A  TEACHER'S  JOURNAL. 

BT  THfi  AUTHOB.  OF  ^^  ▲  DBESSKAKER's  DIARY." 

{Ckmtinued  from  page  650  of  our  OcUher  No.) 


Mis&  Broadway  has  appeared,  and  I  ait  down  to 
describe  the  evening : — 

*^  The  little  sitting  room  "  has  a  black  and  green 
carpet^  dark  blue  walls,  dark  green  valances,  no 
curtains,  a  large  closet,  some  chairs,  and  a  table 
with  oil-doth  cover.  Before  the  fender  u  a  second 
piece  of  carpet,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  first, 
and  laid  over  it  by  way  of  hearth-rug.  Mrs. Wells 
sat  before  the  tea-tray,  which  was  on  the  table, 
drawn  near  the  fire.  Miss  Ebbs  went  up  to  her, 
took  her  hand,  said  Crood-evening,  and  kissed  her. 
As  Miss  Phipps  did  exactly  the  same,  I  thought 
there  would  be  something  remarkable  in  my  mak- 
ing an  exception,  so  I  did  so  too.  I  find  that  half 
of  what  is  done  here  takes  place  for  the  same  rea- 
son. It  poisons  all  intercourse  ;  but  I  can't  help 
it.  We  were  all  three  invited  to  sit  down,  and 
then  Miss  Phipps  said,  **  You  expect  Miss  Broad- 
way, don't  you,  Mrs.  Wells?" — **  Yes,  my  dear." 
Both  the  teachers  smiled  intensely.  Mrs.  Wells 
said,  "  Are  you  glad  V — "  Oh,  yes,  very !  she  is 
such  a  good  friend  of  yours!" — (Once  for  all, 

neither  Miss  £ nor  MissP uttered  a 

single  sentence  the  whole  evening  that  would  not 
require,  when  written,  a  note  of  exclamation,  so  I 
shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  set  them  down  any 
more.)  Mrs.  Wells  said,  "  She's  very  kind,  and  I 
particularly  wished  her  to  come  this  evening,  in 
order  to  talk  about  a  little  party  I  wished  to  give." 
— **A  fwrfjf,  Mrs.  WeUsJ  !  !  !"— Both  teachers 
said  this,  and  I  give  them  two  notes  of  exclama- 
tion a-pieoe,  and  two  more  understood.  They  are 
the  last  I  will  give  them.— ^  Yes,  a  small  party ;  I 
daresay  you  will  know  on  what  account,  Miss 
Phipps.''  Phip.  was  «*  sure  she  didn't."  «  Well, 
I  must  say  I  am  surprised!  I  thought  you'd  been 
on  more  intimate  terms  with  Mrs.  Walton ;  you 
seemed  to  take  such  interest  in  the  child  !"  *^  Well, 
I  must  confess,"  said  Phippy,  **  I, — she  did  tell 
me  something ;  she  said  she  should  see  me  again— 
we  had  so  much  to  say."  **  0 !  and  so  you  knew. 
Miss  Phipps,"  said  £bby,  looking  reproachfuUy. 
Phippy  smiled.  ^  Perhaps  yon  know  who's  to  be 
invited,"  said  Mrs.  Wells.— «  0 !  dear  Mrs.  WeUs, 
how  can  we  know  that  ?  "  ^  Hush,  there's  some 
one  coming  to  the  door!  Miss  Ebbs,  take  the 
candle,  and," — *^  0  dear,  Mrs.  Wells,  if  it  should 
be  a  manl"  "Well,  what  then,  my  dear?" 
**  O !  what  nonsense,"  said  Phippy,  who  seems  to 
have  the  idea  that  men  are  like  mermaids,  often 
heard  of,  but  never  seen,  and  took  up  a  candle,  and 
went.  Some  salutations  ensued  in  the  passage, 
and  then  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  talk  from  a 
strange  voice,  which  continued  even  to  the  room 
door;  nay,  into  the  room.  It  stopped  suddenly 
as  Miss  Broadway  presented  herself.  A  green  silk 
dress,  which  she  had  held  up  in  walking,  and  which 
would  not  go  down  again ;  a  large  collar,  which 
had  had  a  shawl  over  it ;  three  stiff  yellow  curls 
on  each  side  of  her  head,  which  made  me  laugh  at 
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the  idea  of  her  making  them  into  ringlets ;  a  tense 
white  skin ;  and  a  few  streaks  of  red  in  the  cheeks : 
all  thb  stood  at  the  door  a  moment,  made  some 
odd  gesticulations,  and  then  tripped  forward  to 
meet  Mrs.  WeUs,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and 
shook  both  her  hands.  Then  the  talk  flowed  on 
again.  "Well,  here  we  are  at  last!  Shocking 
weather !  My  curls  must  be  all  out !  I'm  sure  I 
look  like  a  fright.  Well,  never  mind  ;  so  we  '11 
sit  down.  How  nice  and  comfortable  you  are 
here,  Mrs.  Wells.  I'm  sore  I  often  envy  you.  You 
and  your  girls — ^I  call  you  girls^  you  know,  because 
you  seem  to  be  like  daughters,  really  like  daughters. 
But  who  have  we  here  ? "  This  long  speech  was 
interrupted  by  repeated  Oh's  and  Ah's  ;  but  only 
when  Miss  Broadway  wanted  an  answer  could  she 
be  prevailed  upon  to  stop  for  one.  I  was.  intro- 
duced. Miss  Broadway  told  me  she  would  sit  by 
me^  took  my  hand,  and  asked  if  we  should  not  be 
friends,  and  make  those  two  jealous.  "  Why  should 
they  be  jealous?"  said  I,  with  no  more  animation 
than  I  really  felt;  and  that  was  little  indeed. 
"  0,  you !  really  you  're  too  cold  a  creature  for 
me.  I  don't  know  if  I'll  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  you."  I  had  reaify  nothing  to  say ;  and  the 
complimentary  or  kindly  speech  with  which  I 
migkt  have  answered,  appeared  to  me  so  co/!i,' after 
the  preceding  conversation,  that  I "  answered  with 
never  a  word."  Mrs.  Wells  began.  "  But  now. 
Miss  Broadway,  tell  me  whom  I  shall  invite  to 
meet  Mrs.  Walton,  on  Wednesday  ?  "— "  What ! 
you  're  for  being  gay  again,  eh  ?  Well,  well." — 
"  First  of  all,  will  the  Weazens  come  ?  "— **  O  yes ; 
why  not  ?  "  «  But  if  Mr.  SterUng  's  here  ?  "— 
"Well,  Mr.  Sterling's  not  so  very  frightful."— 
"  But  the  Weazens  think  we  pay  him  too  much 
attention."— "  0,  you  must  not  leave  out  Mr. 
Sterling.  I'm  sore  the  young  ladies  won't  be  con- 
tented." "  0,  Miss  Broadway !"  [the  last  sung  by 
two  voices.]  "  Well,  but  I  can't  offend  the  Weazens. 
Mr.  Sterling  b  very  good,  but  he  likes  to  talk  a 
great  deal ;  to  be  sure,  what  he  says  is  very  in- 
structive, and  we  always  listen  to  him ;  but  the 
Weazens  don't  like  it." — **  Well,  that's  true;  you 
must  set  him  to  talk  to  the  girls."  "  0,  but  we 
can't  leave  him  to  them." — "  0  yes,  we  can;  you'll 
see  rU  manage  it."  "  Will  you  ?  Now  there's 
a  good  creature."  "  Now,  there 's  another  thing  :  I 
saw  the  new  pupil  at  church  to-day,  and  I  guessed 
you  'd  be  having  a  party.  But  what  sort  of  crea- 
ture is  her  mother?"  Mrs.  Wells  looked  annoyed, 
frowned,  made  signs,  and  then  answered,  "  0, 
Miss  Phipps. says,  a  very  amiable  lady.  Miss 
Phipps  knows  her  very  well."  Phippy  confirmed 
it ;  and  then  underwent  a  cross-questioning  from 
Miss  Broadway.  How  long  had  they  been  ac- 
quainted— had  Mrs.  Walton  a  husband  living; 
and,  on  receiving  a  negative  answer.  Did  she  live 
in  lod^gs — was  it  not  better  to  live  in  lodgings — 
did  she  live  where  she  had  lived  with  her  husband. 
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Phippy  was  as  desirous  to  tell,  as  Miss  Broadway 
to  hear ;  and  it  appeared  that  Mrs.  Walton  could 
not  bear  to  quit  the  house  where  her  happy  days 
had  been  spent ;  besides,  in  lodgings,  she  would 
have  no  room  to  accommodate  a  fiiend ;  and  then 
she  was  very  fond  of  a  garden,  and  said  sometimes 
she  would  neyer  quit  the  house,  till  she  gave  it  to 
her  daughter  when  she  was  manied.  Miss  Broad- 
way played  with  her  fingers  on  the  table ;  nodded 
at  Mrs.  Wells,  as  if  she  said, ''  Good ; "  and  then 
observed,  *^  Well,  I  really  think  we  ought  to 
endeavour  to  give  Mrs.  Walton  any  pleasure  we 
can  have  to  offer,  and  try  to  make  Inr  cheerfol. 
Perhaps  she  may  find  some  friends  here,  who 
knows  ?  You  must  show  hor,  young  ladies,  that  a 
husband  is  not  the  only  good  thing  in  the  world ; 
though  I  pity  her  for  having  lost  ona^  poor  crea- 
ture." All  vowed  to  do  their  best;  took  their  teaj 
and  then,  as  if  it  had  made  them  rather  drunk, 
began  unintelligible  allusions  and  an  interminable 
titter.  Many  names  ware  mentioned,  which  I  have 
foigotten.  I  began  to  yawn,  and  wish  myself 
away;  and  had  aotually  canvassed  in  my  own 
mind  whether  Mrs.  Wells  wen/avowring  me  with 
this  ^^  evening  society,''  or  I  was  d<4ng  duty,  and 
might  not  leave  my  post.  In  the  former  oaae^  I 
intended  retiring ;  but  had  not  had  time  to  settle 
it,  when  we  were  dismissed  ynih  the  words,  ^*  Is 
it  not  time  for  the  children  to  go  up  stairs,  my 
dear?"  addressed  to  Miss Sbbs.  Miss  Phipps  rose, 
too ;  so  that  I  found  I  should  be  more  remaricabk 
staying  than  going,  and  gladly  went. 

Am  I  different  from  other  people  i   Misses  E  ■  ■■■ 
mid  p.......^  were  so  interested  in  the  visit,  that  they 

began  to  dress  for  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Peihaps  /shall,  when  I  know  the  people 
better.  But  what  pcuni  is  there  in  Miss  Broadway's 
charaoisr  on  which  to  hang  a  feeling  ?  She  is  not 
even  hateable.  But  I  wiU  give  over  wishing  for 
things  I  cannot  get^  and  try  to  be  conteiUi  with 
what  I  have.  I  will  mai§  interests  of  my  own, 
if  I  can't  take  up  those  of  other  people.  It  is  a 
pity  Miss  Sveraid  is  a  pupiL  Still,  there  I  am 
wishing  again  1  What  an  imbecile  employment  is 
this  1  For  the  present,  I  see  nothing  to  take  in- 
terest in  but  my  pupils^-^yes,  my  impmvemenif 
Yd  foigotten  that. 

Feb.  1 4.-^1  wonder  if  I  have  never  accomplished 
any  thing  good  in  my  life.  And  if  so,  if  I  Mt  as 
tired  and  dispirited  while  working  at  it  as  I  do 
now  with  these  hopeless  girls. 

JM,  16.— •!  have  thought  again  about  improve- 
moit.  I  had  above  two  hours  to-night  quite  to 
myself,  but  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do ; 
BO  I  determined  to  oonsider  of  it,  and  sat  looking 
on  the  bright  lights  and  dim  walls,  in  a  rather 
meUuu^ly,  but  deligktfal  state  of  quiesoenoe,  till 
it  was  time  to  go  up  stairs.  Though  I  did  ncn 
thing,  I  believe  tiie  rest  did  me  good.  It  was  like 
cod  wind  in  a  fever. 

F(A,  16. — ^Pray  God  I  may  never  get  into  a  state 
of  quiescence  again !  One  is  too  hanhly  dragged 
out  of  it.  And  I  have  found  out  at  last  how  I 
must  imprwe  myself. 

Mrs.  Wells  **  wished  to  speak  with  me"  this 
morning ;  asked  ne  to  sit  down  $  said  she  was 


glad  she  had  made  my  aoquuntanoe ;  that  I  fat- 
filled  my  duties  well,  and  to  her  entire  satisfac- 
tion.    That  I  did  not  make  Mends  among  the 
pupils,  a  thing  very  much  to  be  avoided ;  and  that 
she  hoped,  in  return,  I  should  soon  learn  to  like 
my  fellow  wuimeireues.    (Mrs.  Wells  always  pie- 
fers  a  long  word  to  a  abort  one.)    That  peihsps  I 
might  make  other  acquaintance :  there  were  many 
interesting  people  came  to  her  house;  but  that, 
on  this  point,  she  must  make  a  few  remarks  to 
me,  and  indeed  that  was  why  she  had  sent  forme. 
She  had  seen  last  night  that  I  was  not  much  ued 
to  society  :  I  did  not  know  haw  to  mate  m^tdfa^tt 
able;  but^  nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  tise  fiot 
duties  in  company, /MrttcuZor^prybr  womm.   Tba 
last  clause  made  my  head  turn  round;  partly  from 
its  being   unintelligible,    and  partly  became  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  meaning  which  made  me 
choke  vrith  passion.     I  asked  why  parMiiar^  for 
women  f   ^  Now,  my  dear,  don't  b^gin  to  dilute; 
I  dislike  disputing ;  I  beUeve  it  oftener  happens 
because  people  are  bent  on  maintaining  their  ova 
opinion,  than  when  they  wish  to  lesin  what  ie 
right.    It  is  another  very  unfeminine  habit;  asd  I 
am  sorry  to  see  it  in  yon." — ^I  asked  whidi  %u 
the  first  one,  as  I  had  not  heard  it  mentioned^ 
^  Do  not  take  one  up  ao^  Miss  Williams !  Yon  dull 
hear  what  the  first  is :  it  is  your  habit  of  attead- 
ing  to  yourself  first  in  company,  and,  if  the  eim- 
versation  does  not  happen  to  please  yon,  of  draw- 
ing yourself  back,  and  giving  yourself  no  &rther 
trouble*    Now  I  oalled  you  to  recommend  yoa  to 
be  more  attentive  this  evening.    Bemsmbtf  it  U 
your  first  appearance  here,  and  the  impreaaionyov 
make  will  last  a  long  time.    Above  all,  endeaTou 
to  enter  into  conversation ;  you  are  mistakea  if 
you  suppose  it  will  be  taken  for  a  sign  of  wiidom 
in  you  to  be  silent  and  contemptuous :  it  might  do 
if  yoa  were  an  important  personage ;  bat  yoa  an 
not  independent^  and  must  learn  to  he  like  other 
peopfe."     I  answered  that  I  had  Uttle  kBowledp 
of  society,  and  that  I  was  so  completely  un* 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  oonvenation  that 
I  had  found  it  most  natural  to  remain  sik&t. 
^  Most  natural !  but,  my  dear,  that  wontdo.   Yoa 
must  think  of  a  Httle  more  than  that.   Now,&r 
instance,  if  Miss  Broadway  were  not  nrjffiA 
you  would  have  offended  her  with  your  Mldsea 
the  other  night     As  I  said  before^  yon  ebonU 
endeavour  to  make  yourself  mors  agreesbk."  I 
opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  but  conld  not  tell 
whether  to  say  that  I  had  no  intention  whatenr 
of  offending.  Miss  B.,  or,  that  she  might  ja« 
please  heisdf  as  to  whether  she  was  offmded  or 
not    Beth  were  equally  true;  but  as  I  gave  ntte^ 

ance  to  neitiifir,  Mrs.  Wells  watt  on*  ''lSow,Dy 
dear,  think  of  what  I  have  said;  it  is  forywr  ova 
advantage.  I  assme  you  you  don't  know  hov 
much  depttids  on  it."  The  last  words  weie  ^ 
ttounced  in  that  domg  tone^  vdiich,  like  ''^vk 
to  God  the  Father^*'  &e^  warns  people  that  the 
sermon  is  done,  and  tibat  thay  may  go  home.  1 
took  leave  aooordingly,  and  wrote  it  all  dovn.  1 
can  make  nossnseof  it  Nev«  was  a  neww®" 
so  unintdligibie  and  self-contradietoiy  te  a  he- 
ginnierasthisitf  f«prMiv«^/a*W»e.  W 
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ivLjmy  idea  of  making  the  opmions  of  other  people 
the  rale  of  mj  conduct !  The  strange,  new-fangled 
duty,  that  I^  as  heing  a  woman,  must  mate  n^self 
agreeable  1  Omittuig  the  obnoxious  or  unintelli- 
gible clause,  here  are  to  be  a  lot  of  people  in  tole- 
rable health,  and  supplied  with  eyeiy  thing  the 
hostess  can  guess  they  want,  and  I  am  to  play 
some  antic  or  other  which  will  make  me  agre^U. 
And  that  because  I  am  dependent^  too !  If  I  were 
to  pick  out  all  the  odd  words  and  half  sentences 
tending  to  one  certain  conclusion,  and  could  be- 
lieve they  were  meant  to  persuade  me  to  the  mode 
of  conduct  they  recommend,  I  would  outlaw 
Mrs.  Wells  as  a  contemptible  hypocrite.  No 
word  of  hers  should  hare  power  to  please  or  pain 
me ;  no  persuasion  would  1  listen  to,  no  assertion 
would  I  believe.  One  thing  is  certain ;  my  first 
care  this  evening  must  be  to  allow  no  idea  of  my 
dependence  to  have  influence  on  the  sincerity  of 
my  behaviour.  I  will  perform  attentively  the 
duties  of  third  teacher :  I  will  make  the  evening  as 
pleasant  to  Phippy  as  she  hopes  it  will  be.  I  have 
only  to  stay  in  the  other  room  and  make  the  tea 
and  coffee  for  her;  and  for  the  rest,  if  any  people 
of  importance  should  happen  to  speak  to  me,  — -*- 
preserve  me  from  being  agreeable  !*-Well  it's  over, 
and  I'm  tired  to  death.  I  think  I've  nothing  to 
say  about  it.  Mr.  Sterling  is  a  tall  thin  man  about 
forty  years  old.  I  can't  conceive  why  he  should 
be  supposed  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Weazen£^ 
or  they  to  him ;  but  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him. 
Mrs.  Walton  is  talkative  and  dresses  gaily.  The 
Weazens  are  genteel ;  that  is,  their  dressy  gestures^ 
and  accent.  I  can't  speak  for  their  ideas,  never 
having  had  any  of  them  under  my  inspection. 
They  drank  tea,  played— played  and  talked,  till 
I  was  tired  to  death. 

Fdf.  17. — ^Mrs.  Wells  is  cross.  I  can't  guess 
why,  but  she  told  me  at  dinner  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  force  her  advice  upon  any  one  ;  that,  as 
for  those  for  whom  she  was  responsible,  she  kioew 
how  to  make  them  obey ;  but,  as  to  advice,  she 
would  wait  to  give  it  till  it  was  asked.  Then 
camo  several  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  expe- 
rience ;  on  the  wisdom  of  profiting  by  the  good 
counsel  of  those  who  wished  well  to  us ;  and,  finally, 
a  hope  that  those  who  had  so  much  confidence  in 
their  ewn  superiority  as  to  reject  all  advice,  as  if 
all  the  world  were  in  the  wrong  tecept  themselves, 
would  only  remember  they  made  diemselves  re- 
q^nsible  for  their  conduct,  and  need  not  be  sur- 
jnnsed  if  they  were  left  to  bear  the  consequences 
alone.  I  can't  remember  a  single  word  which 
showed  that  this  was  addressed  to  me.  Thero 
were  some  tooki^  but  the  moment  I  noticed  them 
they  were  changed.  If  I  had  been  sure,  at  the 
time,  of  what  was  meant,  I  should  have  had  many 
explanations  to  ask,  and  much  to  answer;  but  I 
oniy/ss^  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  I  was  the  real 
subject  of  discourse,  and  the  object  of  universal 
obeerration.  I  can  easily  conceive  why  all  the 
thirty  people  sitting  at  dinner  should  wish  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  sermon,  and  also  why  Mrs.  Wells 
made  her  discourse  so  indefinite  that  no  answer 
was  poflsible.  It  would  have  been  more  effective, 
pevb»ps  on  me  If  I  had  understood  iU-^Perhaps ! 


All  it  could  mean  must  haVe  beeli  to  require  some- 
thing of  me,  which  either  I  will  grant,  or  I  won't. 
But  these  mysterious  threats  annoy  me,  till  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  can't  describe  the  inde- 
finite horror  I  have  of  finding  myself  guilty  of  some 
great  impropriety  which  I  have  committed  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  every  body.  But  what  is  it,  then, 
that  I've  done? 

Feb,  18. — It  has  a  most  curious  effect  on  one's 
feelings,  to  be  looked  at  sideways  by  some  two 
dozen  of  people ;  as  if  I'd  done  something  wrong, 
but  nobody  would  teU  what.  None  of  the  faults 
I  can  guess  I  have  committed  would  hurt  my  con- 
science much,  and  I  care  not  a  ^g  for  any  indivi" 
dual  opinion  in  the  school ;  still  I  am  annoyed. 
I  have  watched  all  day  for  a  word  of  which  I 
could  demand  an  explanation,  or  even  something 
which  I  could  say  I  did  not  understand;  but  I 
perfectly  comprehend  every  trite  moral,  and  mis- 
placed truism  which  I  hear.  But  what  can  they 
be  aiming  at  ? 

Feb.  19.— At  last !  0,  I'm  a  fool !  I  see  that 
the  advice  given  me  is  wrong ;  that  the  condem- 
nation is  unjust ;  that  the  judges  aro  incapable ; 
and  stiU  I  let  their  opinion  influence  me,  and  am 
frightened  by  their  threats.  But  is  there  no  such 
thing  as  right?  Can  I  not  see  it?  Was  I  bom 
so  near  an  idiot>  that  all  my  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  aro  false,  and  that  I  am  wholly  incapable 
of  conducting  myself  ?  God  help  me  !  I^  with 
my  own  earnest  thought,  and  deep  interost,  I  can- 
not always  find  out  the  best  way,  who  can  do  it 
for  me  ?  Most  certainly  no  one  can  know  my 
concerns  so  well  as  myself,  and  no  one  will  think 
half  so  much  about  them.  Well,  then,  I  will  fol- 
low my  own  conviction, — interproted  by  Mrs. 
WeUs,  "  do  my  own  way.'*  Now,  after  all,  whose 
way  should  I  do  ?  So,  having  settled  it,  I  will 
write  down  the  day's  events^  and  go  to  bed. 

I  thought,  this  morning,  very  seriously  about 
the  improoemmU.  Last  night  I  again  spent  two 
hours  in  thinking;  and  to-day,  rocollecting  it  was 
Saturday,  I  came  to  the  resolution  to  employ 
them  in  learmng  Fronch.  I  therefore  asked  for 
an  audience  of  Mrs.  Wells,  and  told  her  that,  with 
her  permission,  I  would  employ  the  two  hours  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  nights  in  my  own  room,  as 
the  two  other  governesses  wero  in  tiiie  school-room, 
and  the  pupils  were  only  employed  in  preparing 
their  lessons.  She  asked  me  what  I  intended 
doing  ?  I  said,  learning  French.  '*  And  do  you 
think  you  can  learn  Fronch  with  two  hours  in  the 
week  ?"  I  remarked  that  I  should  have  four;  that 
I  had  already  made  some  progress ;  and  that, 
finally,  I  could  not  entirely  g^ve  up  the  idea  of  at- 
tending a  little  to  my  own  improvement;  that 
Mr.  Ricard,  the  French  master,  had  been  so  good 
as  to  say,  he  would  give  me  his  assistance,  ^*  if  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  teaching  me  his  lan- 
guage." I  proposed,  therefore,  to  write  transla- 
tions^ or  compositions,  and  to  submit  them  to  his 
correction.  I  believe  my  voice  trembled  a  little 
when  I  made  the  melancholy  sentence  about  ^^  giv- 
ing up  the  idea  of  my  own  improvement,"  but  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I  have  thought,  and  thought 
again,  about  it.    I  value  m^  life,  because  I  think 
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it  offers  me  continually  increasing  enjoyment  in 
the  expansion  and  cnltiyation  of  my  faculties.  I 
rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of  how  much  more  I 
can  see  and  feel  now,  than  I  could  in  my  child- 
hood. I  know  that  labour  and  suffering  will  be 
necessary  for  my  future  progress^  as  they  have 
been  for  my  past :  but  I  must  work  and  suffer  in 
any  case ;  and,  oh,  if  I  could  only  see  what  I  shall 
gain !  Perhaps  patient  application  in  the  school- 
room may  have  a  result  some  time ;  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  acquire  but  a  habit 
of  quiescence  and  mental  inactivity.  The  most 
courageous  spirit  gets  wearied  with  the  eternal  re- 
petition ;  and  what  can  be  learnt?  For  my  party 
I  am  frightened  when  I  think  of  the  decrease  of 
mental  eneigy  I  have  already  suffered.  I  have 
been  three  weeks  in  resolving  to  do  something. 
I  do  not  complain  of  my  work,— every  one  must 
work, — ^but,  oh,  must  I  work  for  ever  here  ?  I  am 
80  wearied  of  the  round !  I  felt  all  this,  and  made 
a  trembling  snatch  at  a  new  idea,  without  knowing 
what  I  should  get  by  the  effort ;  but  so  much  de- 
pended on  my  success, — so  many,  and,  such  bitter 
feelings  were  connected  with  it, — ^that  I  could  not 
speak  with  perfect  calmness.  Mrs.  Wells  said, 
^^Not  quite  ffive  up  the  idea,  my  dear;  I  never 
wished  you  should.  But  why  not  write  your 
translations  in  the  school-room?"  I  said,  after 
being  there  all  the  day,  I  found  it  a  great  relief  to 
be  alone.  She  interrupted  me  with,  "  My  dear,  I 
wish  you  would  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  that 
disposition  for  solitude.  Do  you  really  intend  liv- 
ing alone  all  your  life  ?  If  you  do,  you  must  not  be 
dependent,  as  you  are  now."  I  stared,  I  had  al- 
ways thought  that  if  I  courageously  bore  the  bur- 
den of  dependence  for  twelve  hours  a-day,  as  I  do 
now,  some  little  time  might  be  allowed  me  to  shake 
it  off  in, — were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  standing 
erect,  and  taking  a  full  breath.  That  the  people 
I  serve  should  be  displetued -mih  this  recreation 
never  entered  my  head.  Mrs.  Wells  gave  me  to 
understand  that  it  <ntffht  to  have  done,  and  that  if  I 
had  not  so  openly  set  her  advice  at  nought,  she 
could  have  pointed  out  many  things  wherein  I 
might  have  acted  more  advantageously  than  I  had 
done.  I  stared  again,  and  wished  she  would  give 
advice  more  intelligibly.  She  answered,  with  con- 
siderable sharpness,  *^  No,  my  dear ;  I  know  too 
well  your  manner  of  taking  one  up."  I  left  her, 
with  an  indefinite  wish  to  defend  myself  by  a  long 
speech  which  should  explain  all  the  points  on 
which  she  has  misunderstood  me,  and  convince 
her  that  I  was  neither  malicious,  nor  a  fool.  But 
no;  her  misconceptions  are  too  numerous  and 
strange,  to  be  removed  by  any  words  of  mine ; 
besides,  I  get  so  excited  in  contradicting  them. 
How  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  es- 
pecially a  serious  one,  with  a  person  who  thinks  I 
only  wish  to  hear  her  advice  in  order  to  ^'  take  her 
up, 

I  find  this  journal-keeping  makes  me  peevish 
and  excited,  but  I  must  set  down  a  word  or 
two  of  Misses  Ebbs  and  Phipps.  I  asked  them 
if  they  knew  how  I  had  offended  Mrs.  Wells. 
They  told  me  I  was  a  strange  being.  I  was  in- 
clined to  say  I  had  heard  that  before,  it  being 


their  invariable  commencement  of  a  conveTaatlon 
with  me ;  however,  I  pressed  to  know  in  what  I 
was  strange,  and,  in  answer,  they  pointed  out  manj 
peculiarities  in  my  behaviour  on  Wednesday  night 
I  had  not  been  in  the  room  above  half  tli^  time ; 
Mrs.  Weazen  had  asked  about  the  new  teacher, 
and  I  might  have  got  introduced  if  Td  been  there; 
Miss  Phipps  had  presented  me  to  Mrs.  Walton, 
and  I  had  not  talked  above  half  a  minute  with  her 
before  I  ran  off  and  never  came  near  her  again. 
Mr.  Sterling  was  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interest- 
ing conversation,  and  every  body  was  listening  tcit 
attentively,  ^just  at  Mrs,  WeUs  wants  then  to  do' 
and  I  had  coolly  declared  I  could  not  agree  witk 
him  !  Whenever  I  talk  to  these  people  I  always 
feel  roused  to  a  rejoinder  at  their  veiy  fint  sen- 
tence. It  is,  however,  not  quite  intelligible,  aad 
I  wait  in  hopes  of  an  explanation.  The  aeoood 
sentence  is  more  provokii^^  than  the  first;  and  in 
a  little  time  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  vexation  and 
confusion  that  I  interrupt  the  meaningless  flow  of 
words  in  a  passion.  Accordingly,  I  broke  in  with, 
«  Why,  what  in  the  world  should  I  say  I"—"  Why 
need  you  say  any  thing  V  **  Mr.  Sterling  had  ad- 
dressed me ;  he  related  what  he  called  a  cwim 
fact,  which  I  did  not  find  at  all  singular,  and  then 
assigned  a  cause  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  tb 
true  one.** — ^**Oh,if  you  contradict  Mr.Sterling,"— 
said  Phippy; — "  Oh,  you're  s^pkilosopher^taeywir 
said  Ebby ;  and  I  began  to  think  the  conveiution 
was  getting  wholly  unintelligible.  I  asked,  how- 
ever, if  my  contradicting  Mr.  Sterling  had  ofiended 
Mrs.  Wells.  **  No,  not  that  in  partiadar;  yoor 
whole  behaviour,  your  indifference,  yonr  I-don't- 
know-what.'*  "In  short,"  I  interrupted  "yom  won't 
tell  me."—"  Well,  you  might  be  angiy ;  I  don't  like 
to  be  so  very  plain."  I  assured  her  I  would  not 
be  angry.  "  Well,  then,  the  plain  fact  is,  we  canH 
tell  what  you  re  aiming  af  The  fimn  f9d 
was  more  unintelligible  than  all  the  hints  that  had 
preceded  it ;  I  delicately  hinted  my  want  of  com- 
prehension. "  Well,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
herer— "Toteach."  "All  your  lifer— "Most  pro- 
bably."  «Well,butnotmaBchooir— "No."  "Well, 
then,  don't  you  see  that  if  you  wish  to  better  par 
situation  you  must  attend  to— you  must  think  of— 
in  shorty  you  must  endeavour  to  make  an  impies- 
sion."— "  Not  at  aU,"  said  I,  sharply.  « If  I  wish 
to  found  a  reputation  as  a  teacher,  as  I  really  do, 
I  must  be  patient  and  industrious  in  teaching ;  sin- 
cere towards  the  parents  of  my  pupila^  nnmored 
by  the  flatteries  or  attention  of  those  whose  opi- 
nions I  cannot  approve  of;  and,  above  aU^  1 
added,  using  some  energetic  action  as  I  got  wann, 
"  I  must  not  allow  myself  even  the  appearwM  d 
servility  towards  those  whose  wealth  makes  it 
easy  for  them  to  pay  me  for  neglecting  my  dotj 
and  basely  flattering  theirs"  Miss  Ebbs  looked  at 
Miss  Phipps,  and  Miss  Phipps  looked  back  again. 
I  saw  that  I  had  betrayed  an  opinion  for  which  I 
have  only  conjectures,  but  no  proof;  I  saWjtM, 
that  my  conjectural  opinion  was  exceedingly  oftn- 
sive  to  Ebby  and  Phippy,  (as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be ;)  yet  in  my  heart  I  believed  it,  and  conld  not 
profess  any  other.  I  abruptly  concladed  with  the 
remark, "  But  you  don't  thmk  so."  This  was  wone 
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than  all — if  th^  were  lUeme — I  had  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  intimacy  with  them  forever.  How  could  they  pos- 
sibly exchange  an  idea  with  a  person  who  thought 
them  incapable  of  comprehending  what  sincerity 
and  independence  of  character  were  ?  By  the  way, 
I  remarl^  that  what  Mrs.  Wells  said  is  true  :  I 
make  great  oae  of  the  word  **  independence ;"  and 
it  is  because  I  think  servility  a  fiault  to  which 
those  are  strongly  tempted  who  live  in  continual 
hitercourse  with  people  richer  than  themselves.  I 
think  Miss  Ebbs  and  Miss  Pliipps  exceedingly  ser- 
vile. Well,  I'll  go  to  bed. 

Feb,  20,  Sunday, — and  a  happy  day.  I  have 
mended  my  temper,  and  made  good  resolutions, 
more  to  the  purpose  than  that  of  learning  French, 
though  that  shall  not  be  forgotten.  We  have  been 
twice  to  church.  There  has  been  so  much  wind 
that  the  ground  is  dry,  and  without  frost.  I 
fancied  I  saw  some  signs  of  Spring  in  the  swelling 
buds,  and  I  am  sure  the  poplar  branches  looked 
yellow.  Miss  Phipps  laughed  at  me,  but  Miss 
Ebbs  said  there  was  a  JS^ng  feeling  in  the  air. 
Both  of  them  complained  of  Uie  wind,  but  only 
because  it  blew  their  hair  about.  After  tea,  I  went 
up  stairs  to  read,  in  my  usual  fashion  ;  but  was  so 
tired  with  the  unusual  exercise  that  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  the  pleasure  of  stretching 
my  lunbs  on  the  bed.  It  was  delightful.  The 
Spring  feeling  came  back  again ;  I  turned  my  face 
to  the  wall^  and  the  changing  light  of  the  candle 
made  shadows  like  waving  branches.  Then  I 
imagined  some  water.  I  could  not  see  it,  but  a 
dark  wandering  line  marked  its  course,  and  I 
planted  it  with  trees.  One  of  them  waved  beauti- 
fully. It  was  a  birch,  vrith  silver  stem  and  float- 
ing hair.  In  short,  I  grew  silly,  and  am  nearly  so 
again.  However,  I  am  in  a  good  temper,  and 
have  courage,  Mrs.  Wells  is  content  with  my 
teaching,  and  I  will  not  despair,  because  she  cri- 
ticises my  behaviour.  Ebby  and  Phippy  are  the 
easiest  persons  to  live  with  in  the  world ;  and  I 
should  never  have  complained,  if  I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  hnd  friends  in  my  fellow  teachers,  and 
then  drawn  a  picture  of  a  friend  to  myself,  who 
should  have  no  littleness,  and  no  self-interest, 
who  should  appreciate  and  encourage  every  noble 
thought,  and  inspire  me  with  firmness  in  every 
temptation.  My  companions  are  only  like  myself. 
But,  courage!  I  will  get  through  the  world  yet,  and 
"  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  without  a  perfect 
friend  to  help  me  on.  So  oQce  more  to  my  litUe  bed, 
and  mygreen  wall.  I  thought  I  resigned  much  when 
I  gave  up  all  hopes  6{  wsdking  out  every  day,  but 
I  find  I  have  only  concentrated  the  enjoyment. 

Feb,  21. — I  have  been  working  hard  at  my 
transUtion,  and  have  no  time  to  write,  and  nothing 
to  say.    Grood-night,  my  dear  little  Journal ! 

Fd>,  22. — To-day  I  have  finished  a  very  careful 
translation,  and  to-morrow  Mr.  Ricard  comes.  I 
find  I  only  wanted  something  to  do  in  order  to 
work  with  courage.  I  have  read  a  French  book 
half  through.  Every  page  seems  to  me  a  conquest. 
I  will  write  no  more  nonsense  about  Ebby  and 
Phippy ;  they  are  very  good  creatures,  and  admire 
my  patience  in  learning  French  exceedingly.  This 
patience  is  a  little  of  a  misnomer;  I  use  my 
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patience  m  the  school -room,  but  with  my  dear 
little  "  Histoire  Naturelle,"  I  require  none.  I  sap- 
pose  last  week  I  should  have  got  into  a  passion  at 
their  want  of  clearness ;  but  never  mind. 

Feb,  23. — Mr.  Ricard  is  all  compliments.  I 
tried  to  find  out  how  far  he  spoke  the  truth, 
but  could  not.  However,  he  ahaU  speak  truth,  for 
I  will  work  like  a  tiger.  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
made  progress  already.  I  read  more  quickly.  He 
wants  me  to  taH.  I  thought  it  nonsense  to  try  to 
speak  a  language  I  d(m't  understand.  I  said  one 
short  sentence,  and  he  fell  into  raptures ;  and 
hoped,  ''as  I  had  done  him  the  honour  to  choose 
him  for  my  teacher,  he  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  me  in  a  little  time  in  his  own 
language."  I  can't  think  how  Frenchmen  carry 
on  a  conversation,  if  they  all  wander  from  matter 
of  fact  as  Mr.  Ricard  does.  It  shows  a  lively 
imagination  to  be  able  to  talk  so  fluently  of ''  things 
that  are  not ;"  but  how  do  they  know  what  each 
other  are  talking  about  ?  What  could  I  possibly 
answer  to  Mr.  Ricard  about  the  honour  I  had  done 
him  in  choosing  him  for  my  teacher,  when  he 
himself  offered  his  assistance,  because  he  knew  I 
had  no  other  means  of  learning?  And  if  he  has 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  me,  which  he  has  not, 
why  not  talk  English,  which  he  understands  per- 
fectly ? 

Feb,  24. — My  courage  is  down.  I  have  done  a 
little  French,  worked  hard  in  the  school-room,  and 
passed  the  day  without  a  single  stimulus  of  any  kind, 
I  really  believe  I  have  not  breathed  more  quickly  at 
one  time  than  another.  But  for  this  one  idea  of 
French,  I  should  be  a  walking  corpse.  Yes,  I  have 
one  more,  to  rest ;  I  do  not  sleep,  but  I  slowly 
grow  back  to  my  natural  identity. 

F^,  26, — ^Mr.  Ricard  comes  to-morrow,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  this  idea,  I  would  go  to  bed  directly. 

Feb,  26. — ^He  has  been, — ^made  his  compliments, 
corrected  my  lesson,  and  gone  again.  I  wonder 
why  I  had  so  much  pleasure  in  French  a  few  days 
ago.  I  know  very  well  why  I  began  to  learn, 
and  why  I  must  go  on.  Still  it  is  but  work,  and  I 
am  wearied  to  death !  I  will  do  none  to-night, 
and  contrive  to  write  my  Journal  only  twice  or 
thrice  a- week. 

Feb,  27. — The  house  has  been  very  still  all  day. 
People  dare  not  be  cheerful;  they  can  only  be  con- 
tent. There  is  a  cold  even  grey  spread  over  the 
house,  and  a  deadly  gloom  has  crept  into  my  heart, 
come,  I  believe,  ^m  the  contemplation  of  my  two 
fellow-corpses,  Ebby  and  Phippy.  I  have  been 
having  some  conversation  with  them,  in  order  to 
learn  how  they  went  dead.  I  complained  of  my 
unusual  fatigue,  on  coming  from  diurch,  and  re- 
marked, wilh  some  bitterness,  that  living  in  such 
a  state  of  weakness  was  losing  half  of  hfe.  ''  Weak- 
nessy"  cried  Phippy, "  we  all  think  you  so  strong!" 
— ''  Do  you  call  it  strong,  not  to  be  able  to  do  the 
day's  work  without  being  tired  to  death?  "  "  Thred 
to  death !  You  always  do  something  after  church; 
if  I  were  to  read,  I  should  fall  asleep  in  ten 
minutes."  This  is  true;  but  I  thought  it  had  been 
owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  animal  in  Phippy. 
But  I  have  lately  remarked  it  in  myself.  Does  it 
proceed  from  fatigue  ?    It  certainly  is  a  result  of 
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her  mode  of  life,  in  lome  way ;  for  she  eays  her« 
self  she  ie  quite  difforent  in  the  holidays.  I  cer- 
tainly grow  like  her ;  and^  if  I  don't  sleep,  I  am 
still  incapable  of  exertion.  I  shall  not  come  easily 
by  my  French,  it  is  certain;  however,  I  must  have 
it.  I  asked  Miss  Ebbs  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
find  some  amusement.  She  said  it  was  Sunday, 
and  I  had  no  answer.  I  retreated  to  my  bed  and 
my  French  book.  I  did  little,  and  when  it  grew 
dark,  I  lay  down  as  before.  A  red  cloud  was  in 
the  sky,  and  its  light  made  the  green  wall  look 
warm.  I  looked  at  it  a  long  time  till  it  grew 
black,  and  then  wild  changing  figures  passed  over 
it,  and  at  last  it  looked  like  a  black  pine  wood.  I 
could  see  no  sunshine  through  it. 

JS^.  28. — Miss  Phipps  says  Mrs.  Walton  is  com* 
ing  again  soon.  It  is  not  a  month  since  she  was 
here  before.  My  translation  will  be  a  very  mo- 
derate one  this  week,  and  I  can  write  no  journal. 
Indeed,  I  have  nothhig  in  the  world  to  say.  I  sat 
biting  my  pen  ten  minutes  before  I  knew  whether 
to  say  any  thing  or  not. 

March  1. — Tre  been  reading  orer  my  journal, 
and  find  Tm  a  cowardly  fool.  To  be  sure,  I  am 
great  in  resolutions,  but  endless  in  complaints. 
This  month  I  will  only  write  what  concerns  me, 
and  no  peevish  remarks  on  what  does  not  please 
me,  as  if  those  who  were  not  created  after  my  own 
heart  did  me  a  personal  injury  by  their  existence. 
I  will  do  my  work  and  learn  my  French ;  and  for 
the  hopeless  inanity  of  my  life,  I'll  *^  clench  my 
teeth  and  bear  it.** 

Mcareh  2.— Ricard  and  French  lesson. '  Compli- 
ments and  nonsense.  I  can't  see  that  I  make  pro- 
gress, and  Fm  sure  I  am  as  willing  to  see  it  as  he. 

March  4. — I  wrote  nothing  last  night.  I  wonder 
how  other  people  do  ?  They  must  have  something 
to  live  for.  Til  watch  every  body  I  see,  and  try  to 
find  it  out.  Mrs.  Wells  I  can  understand  ;  she  is 
no  machine  in  the  hands  of  another.  She  may  win 
or  lose  by  each  of  her  actions,  and  has  liberty  to 
choose  and  alter  her  mode  of  conduct.  This  is 
enough.  But  how  must  I  find  exercise  for  judg- 
ment, or  room  for  interest^  in  doing  just  what  I  am 
told  ?  No  one  else  does.  I  can't  exactly  understand 
what  object  Miss  Ebbs  and  Miss  Phipps  have  in 
living;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  that  on  which  they 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time.  They  are 
jealous  of  each  other  as  to  the  good  opinion  of  their 
acquaintance,  even  of  the  pupils ;  but,  if  they  had 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  what  would  they  do 
with  it?  They  don't  enjoy  society;  nothing  in- 
terests them  in  it  but  the  business  of  maintaining 
their  influence,  and  preserving  the  favour  of  their 
superiors.  They  take  infinite  pains  to  ^^  get  intro- 
duced,'* put  on  the  smoothest  manners,  watch  with 
almost  trembling  interest  the  countenance  of  their 
new  acquaintance,  and  part  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  with  as  many  anxious  good  wishes  and 
exaggerated  compliments  as  if  they  were  quitting 
a  dear  old  friend.  Then  they  goto  the  person  who 
happens  to  be  ^^ friends"  with  them  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  give  an  account  of  the  stranger's  dress, 
repeat  some  of  her  sayings,  and  conclude  with 
guesses  as  to  her  amount  of  cash.  If  they  should 
see  her  again,  no  subject  b  found  on  which  they 


have  a  common  interest;  thqrnriflier  confide  s 
feeling,  nor  communicate  an  idea.— But  here  I  am 
complaining  again!  I  will  find  somsyungto  lin 
for  myself;  and  let  that  be  enough. 

March  6. — I  begin  to  like  Mr.  Bieaid ;  he  oor- 
rects  my  translations  so  severely.  His  habiis  of 
complimenting  have  not  spoiled  him  as  a  tescher. 
Then,  he  talks  much  better,  and  with  more  natvt^ 
in  his  own  language  than  in  English.  He  laid  be 
had  another  Frendi  book  ready  for  me,  whe&  I 
had  done  this  I  have.  He  spoke  warmly  in  iti 
praise,  and  gave  me  a  great  wish  to  read  it. 
Here  comes  a  new  difficulty.  I  thought  reading 
was  a  cheap  amusement,  and  that  I  could  alwan 
indulge  in  it.  Now,  I  oould  certainly  buy  thii 
book,  but  Mr.  Ricard  will  lend  Ume,  A  fewyean 
ago,  I  should  have  accepted  his  offer  without  diffi. 
cnlty ;  but  now,  I  am  in  doubt.  I  find  eveiy 
thing  is  done  for  aomethtn^,  and  /  donU  buw  At 
price.  However,  I  will  take  it^  and  find  it  oat 
It  may  be  he  meant  it  kindly* 

iforo^  O.^'^  Tired  to  death."  This  is  no  abon 
of  language.  I  am  wearied  into  a  peifeet  iiidiiFaw 
enoe  to  every  thing  and  every  body.  No  wtBh,i» 
hope  is  in  my  heart,  nothing  but  a  heavy  ir^ 
of  existence,  which  I  wish  I  could  lay  down. 

March  8. — ^Yesterday  I  finished  ^'  Abr^emoit 
de  I'Histoire  NatureUe."     So,  now  for  *^  Conmie.'' 

Mar^  9. — ^Reading  French. 

March  12.-*Mr«  Ricard  has  corrected  a  raj 
short  translation ;  and  is  glad  to  see  I  like  mr 
new  book.  I  have  written  nothing  for  thnt 
days. 

March  13.-^Fine  weather,  and  not  too  tired.  I 
wrote  my  translation  this  afternoon,  hoping  it 
would  be  supposed  I  was  writing  religioas  ide^ 
tions ;  but  one  of  the  girls  came  behind  me,  look- 
ing as  if  she  was  merely  walking  about  in  order 
to  learn  better.  She  very  soon  oommunkated 
her  discovery  to  half-a-dozen  more,  and  I  foani 
myself  in  a  strange  embarrassment.  Witbonthar- 
ing  done  any  thing  wrong,  I  was  forced  either  to 
conceal  my  work,  like  a  guilty  person,  or  to  brave 
the  anger  of  my  mistress,  emd  the  consequent  dii* 
agreeables  which,  in  this  little  despotic  monaidiT, 
always  visit  a  person  <na  offawmr.  I  did  neither^ 
but  told  Miss  Rydell  (the  snake  vdio  crept  behind 
me)  that  she  was  old  enough  to  see  that  soch 
strict  constraint  was  only  neoessary  for  childxen; 
that  reasonable  people  were  only  responsible  to 
themselves  ;  that  it  was  enough  if  Mrs.  Welb 
were  not  disobeyed ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  had 
enough  to  do  in  guiding  those  who  could  notgnids 
themselvesi,  without — (here  I  stroked  hsr  chb)— 
helping  those  who  could,  and  I  had  no  donbt  ti« 
had  found  it  so.  She  was  nnusoally  fiatteied, 
and  immediately  communicated  to  me  her  nrj 
low  opinion  of  Miss  Ebbs  and  Mist  Phippe,  her 
doubts  as  to  the  infaUibiUty  of  Mrs.  Wells,  and  her 
very  great  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  leaving  ichool 
next  midsummer.  I  stood  burning  with  shame, 
as  if  I  had  been  in  the  pillory.  I  could  not  tell 
how  it  was,  nor  can  I  yet.  I  can't  see  what  I 
ought  to  have  done  !  Out  of  my  few  hours  in  the 
week  must  I  then  sacrifice  a  whole  afternoon  to 
stupid  vanity,  in  obedience  to  other  people's  opin* 
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ions?  Mrs.  Wells  would  tell  me  it  would  injuTe 
her  school  I  This  is  one  of  the  difficult  questions 
that  make  me  low-spirited.  People  not  bom  rich 
are  forced  to  give  up  two-thirds  of  their  waking 
hours  for  the  benefit  of  other  people^  in  order  to 
earn  their  living.  Do  ih/^  onfy  okain  permiuion 
to  work  by  giving  up  their  will,  their  tastes,  their 
identity,  during  their  hours  of  leisure  ?  I  begin 
to  think  this  the  case.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Wells 
professes  much  in  which  she  is  not  sincere  ;  and 
she  has  the  experience  which  I  have  not.  And  if 
she  were  to  dismiss  me,  what  should  I  do  ?  60  to 
another  school?  'T  would  be  just  the  same  there. 
Is  there  no  other  trade  but  that  of  teaching? 
Here  am  I,  with  mj  hands  and  my  head,  thrown 
on  the  vrorld  for  a  subsistence !  There  are  people 
weaker  and  less  capable  than  I-^I  say  it  boldly — 
who. are  getting  rich:  cannot  I  get  a  living?  I 
will  work  like  a  horse !  I  will  live  meanly  1  Is 
there  no  way?  none  but  this,  where  I  am  forced 


to  steal  2l  few  hotirs  ^or  mjrself,  and  then  to  make 
a  contemptible  compromise  with  tlie  malicious 
creature  who  had  discovered  the  theft.  My  time 
was  my  own !  My  conscience  is  my  own  \  And 
for  other  people  to  lay  claim  to  them  is  tyranny. 
Trifle  though  it  be,  Uie  short  liberty  on  Sundays 
is  invaluable  to  me.  I  cannot  give  it  up.  I 
wonder  if  Ebby  and  Phippy  came  to  be  so  servile 
in  the  same  way.  More  contemptible  dissimula- 
tion than  mine  of  this  afternoon  was  never  prac- 
tised. It  appears,  then,  that  only  temptation  was 
necessary  to  make  me  as  false  as  they.  To  be  sure, 
I  looked  down  on  them  with  infinite  complacency; 
and  now  feel  that  I  am  gliding  rapidly  downwards, 
and  shall  soon  be  on  a  level  with  Uiem.  In  the 
name  of  God,  who  gave  me  capacity  to  appreciate 
something  better,  and  a  wish  to  imitate  it,  is  there 
no  salvation?  I  can  no  more  give  up  my  last 
remnant  of  freedom  than  my  last  morsel  of  bread ! 
Must  I  tremble  for  both  before  those  whom  I  serve? 
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Thb  protection  of  our  pockets  [from  pillage,  is 
the  great  end  of  all  constitutional  and  popular 
checks  in  the  present  age ;  it  is,  at  least,  a  far 
more  important  one  than  the  protection  of  our 
persons  from  tyrannical  violence.  The  age  of 
fraud  has  succeeded  that  of  arbitrary  power.  We 
are  not  imprisoned  without  trial;  we  are  not 
quartered  on  by  dragoons ;  we  are  not  driven  to 
seek  refage  in  caverns  and  holes,  because  our 
religious  opinions  are  difi^erent  from  those  of  her 
majesty  and  her  majesty's  ministers :  but  we  are 
not  without  our  grievances,  in  that  we  toil  hard, 
yet  are  cheated  out  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fair 
earnings.  We  are  not  subject  to  iron  coercion; 
there  are  no  chains  on  our  wrists ;  no  bars  drawn 
across  the  door ;  yet  are  we  not  less  securely 
encircled  by  the  pliant  meshes  of  the  financier's 
net :  it  yields  wherever  we  press  against  it ;  but 
we  cannot  escape.  Take  the  Income-Tax  Act, 
for  instance.  Widow  Jenkins  has  an  income  of 
£40  a^year,  derived  from  money  invested  in  four 
joint-stock  companies.  The  income-tax  is  deducted 
from  each  dividend  of  £10  as  it  is  paid  to  her. 
Widow  Jenkins  lives  in  a  free  country,  '*the  envy 
of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  glory  of  the  uni- 
verse." She  is  represented  in  Parliament,  or  she 
is  prenmed  to  be  represented  there ;  and  she  is 
told  that  that  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  she 
were  actually  represented.  These  are  not  the  days 
of  ship-money  and  of  benevolences,  when  the  sove- 
reign pounced  on  a  subject's  goods  and  took  them 
witiiout  a  vote  of  Parliament.  The  tax  was  vol- 
untarily awarded  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled,  exercising 
the  power  which  every  inhabitant  of  this  empire, 
Widow  Jenkins  not  excepted,  has,  not  to  be  taxed 
without  hb  or  her  own  consent.  If  Widow  Jen- 
kins considers  herself  aggrieved,  the  law  is  open  to 

*  <*  In^uiiy  into  the  Taxfttion  and  Commwciml  Poliev  of 
Qreat  Bntun  t -with  Ohservations  on  the  Principles  of  Cur- 
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her.  She  will  find  the  law  embodied  in  an  act  of 
a  hundred  and  ninety-three  sections ;  and  what  of 
it  is  not  there,  she  will  find  in  two  acts  of  William 
Pitt's  time,  which  are  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Income-tax  Act,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  of  ser* 
vice  in  carrying  it  out ;  or,  in  other  words^  when- 
ever any  official  who  is  paid  highly  for  making 
himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  has  nothing 
else  to  do,  finds  any  thing  in  them  more  stringent 
than  the  provisions  of  the  new  act.  If  Widow 
Jenkins  has  been  accustomed  to  read  law  books, 
and  has  a  very  clear  head,  she  will  be  able  to 
master  some  of  the  sections  of  the  act,  at  the  rate 
of  a  couple  of  hours  per  section :  we  say  some  of 
them ;  for  there  are  many  of  them  in  which  able 
lawyers  have  been  horn  the  beginning,  and  still 
are,  entangled.  This  is  the  net  that  has  been 
spun  out  to  its  hundred  and  ninety-three  sections, 
and  knotted  with  incomprehensible  law  terms^  to 
catch  Widow  Jenkins,  and  such  like  fish ;  and  if 
she  get  out  of  it  without  some  friendly  aid,  she  is 
a  wiser  woman  than  we  take  her  to  be.  There 
will  be  many  escapes  from  the  general  sweep  made 
by  such  a  net ;  but  of  the  £5,249,260  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  says  the  income-tax  produced  in  1842, 
doubtless  a  considerable  portion  was  made  up  of 
the  money  levied  on  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  be  refdnded  on  grounds  of  exemption,  but 
who,  from  a  failure  to  master  some  part  of  the 
hundred  and  ninety-three  sections,  have  been 
unable  to  recover  their  cash.  The  system  of 
sweeping  those  who  are  liable,  and  those  who  are 
exempt,  in  one  general  haul,  and  allowing  the 
latter  the  privilege  of  escaping,  was  wise,  after  the 
wisdom  of  this  world.  Where  the  statesman's 
view  was  to  collect  revenue,  vrithout  any  regard  for 
those  from  whom  it  was  obtained,  the  plan  was 
ingenious-HBmart,  as  the  Americans  would  call  it. 
Had  the  object  been  to  deal  fairly  and  kindly  by 
those  on  whom  the  tax  was  laid,  a  di£ferent  system 
would  have  been  adopted.  Instead  of  eveiy  clause 
beinf  made  dark  and  iacoiDpiebensiblei  the  whoio 
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would  have  been  rendered  as  dear  and  nmple  as 
possible ;  and  instead  of  the  burden  of  pleading 
the  exemptions  being  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  poor,  and  in  general  uneducated  people,  who 
are  entitled  to  them,  it  would  have  been  the  object 
of  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  officials. 

The  great  art  in  modem  finance,  is  to  make 
people  believe  they  are  not  paying  when  they  are 
paying  ;  the  art  of  hiding  the  pea.  The  success 
with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  accomplished,  is 
wonderful.  The  national  debt  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  boldest  manoeuyres  in  this  science ;  and 
while  people  have  been  handing  over  the  labour 
of  one  day  out  of  their  six—- of  fifty  days  out  of  their 
three  hundred  to  pay  it — ^they  have  been  told  that 
it  costs  them  nothing;  nay,  in  some  more  than 
usually  courageous  hyperbole,  they  haye  been  in- 
formed that  it  is  a  gain  to  them ;  and  they  have 
belieyed  all  tlus !  Worthy  Mr.  Justice  Bailley, 
an  able,  sagadous,  learned  lawyer,  adorned  his 
chaiges  to  the  grand  jury  at  each  assize,  by  a  lec- 
ture on  the  incalculable  blessing  of  possessing  a 
national  debt.  The  first  impresuon  on  the  simple 
mind,  when  it  is  informed  of  a  debt,  is,  that  there 
is  somewhere  or  other  a  creditor,  with  certain 
powers  and  means  of  judicial  execution  against 
the  debtor;  and  the  feeling  with  which  most 
people  who  remember  their  youthful  impressions, 
recollect  having  first  contemplated  the  national 
debt^  is  that  of  a  palpable  sum  of  money,  due  to 
the  man  in  the  moon,  or  some  palpable  and  dis- 
tinct creditor,  who  may  have  recourse,  by  execu- 
tion and  arrest)  or  something  of  that  kind,  against 
the  nation,  if  it  do  not  pay.  Having  penetrated 
no  farther  than  this  wide  notion  of  national  debtor 
and  creditor,  an  old  lady  in  Aberdeen,  somewhat 
renowned  for  her  sagacity,  and  emulous  of  the 
fiune  of  a  Hamilton,  concocted  and  published,  in 
a  middle-sized  pamphlet,  an  infallible  plan  lor 
paying  up  the  national  debt.  It  was  founded  on 
the  project  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  kingdom  uniting 
and  disposing  of  their  ornaments,  and  paying  the 
creditor  with  the  proceeds ;  as  if  all  the  jewels  in 
the  country,  bringing  their  retail  price,  would 
have  paid  a  yea/s  interest  of  the  debt ;  as  if  a 
purchaser  could  be  found  for  them  without  going 
to  the  moon,  or  that  other  place,  wherever  it  b^ 
where  the  creditor  lives ;  and  as  if  the  subjecting 
our  sweet  countrywomen  to  the  hardship  of  living 
without  their  ornaments,  would  not  be  a  mere 
clumsy  shifting  of  the  present  operation  of  the 
debt,  the  evil  of  which  is,  that  it  deprives  us  of 
many  things  which  we  would  otherwise  possess. 

It  is  strange,  however,  how  much  of  genuine 
truth  there  is  in  the  first  rude  notions  of  political 
things.  The  first  notion  of  a  duty  on  com  is^  that 
it  must  tend  to  starvation;  and  when  the  whole 
complex  question  has  been  sifted  by  political  eco- 
nomy, and  separated  from  its  chaff  of  f allades,  its 
^  protection  to  the  native  agriculturist'' — its  sup- 
porting **  the  manufacturer's  best  customers^  the 
home  market,"  &c. — it  is  found  to  be  precisely  what 
it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  meal-mobs — a  law  for 
producing  starvation.  So  of  the  national  debt — 
those  who  have  got  a  glimmering  of  light  are  they 
who  go  astray,  deceived  by  fraudalent  guides^  pre- 


tending to  show  ihem  the  way.  They  axe  shown 
that  there  is  no  external  creditor  demanding  the 
money  of  the  country — it  is  merely  a  method  of 
distributing  the  property  of  the  nation.  The  fond- 
holder — and  you  are  perhaps  a  fund-holder  yoor- 
self — has  bought  with  his  money  a  portion  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  country.  If  it  goes  from  A, 
who  makes  it  by  selling  stoddngs  to  B,  B  buys 
stockings  from  A,  and  A  gets  it  back  again ;  it 
does  not  go  out  of  the  country ;  therefore,  it  is  no 
loss  to  it,  no  pressure  on  any  body,  and  no 
ground  of  complaint.  Yet  a  fiffther  scmtinj 
brings  back  the  primary  and  simple  notion,  that  & 
debt  is  a  debt,  and  that  a  national  debt  is  rather  a 
hardship  than  a  blessing.  It  is  true  it  does  not 
come  in  the  same  form.  The  vision  of  the  debtor 
scraping  together  his  annual  interest,  and  the  cre- 
ditor ready  to  pounce  upon  him  for  the  principal, 
vanishes.  The  term  debt  is  found  not  to  be  the 
proper  term.  The  national  loss  would  be  the  more 
expressive  one,  for  it  is  all  paid  already — paid  for 
ships  of  war,  rations  and  accoutrements  to  soldien 
— bullets  that  have  been  discharged,  gunpowder 
that  has  exploded,  contracts,  in  which  the  nation 
has  bcMi  cheated  by  tailors  and  victnaUers,  and 
subsidies,  in  which  it  has  been  cheated  by  kings. 
The  right  of  the  fund-holder  is  the  mere  distiiba- 
tion  of  the  burden ;  cheating  him  might  alter  its 
incidence,  but  would  not  make  it  the  less  a  na- 
tional grievance — a  grievance  dating  from  the 
times  when  the  capital  of  the  counUy,  accumulated 
during  hundreds  of  years,  has  been  scattered  to 
please  the  ambition  of  a  minister,  or  to  support 
despotic  principles  throughout  Europe. 

The  main  collateral  evil  attendant  on  tbe  na- 
tional debt  iBf  that  the  adjustment  of  its  pressaie 
requires  a  vast  system  of  taxation,  and  that  the 
larger  is  the  amount  of  taxation,  the  more  room  is 
there  for  juggling  with  the  people's  monev,  and 
turning  it  to  evil  purposes,  llie  collection  of  what 
is  called  ''the  necessary  revenue"  is  the  excuse 
under  which  many  imposts  for  aioister  pnipostf 
are  justified.  An  Excise  police  and  a  Cnstoms' 
coastp-guard  are  tempting  instruments  for  the  pe^ 
formance  of  all  kinds  of  financial  trickery.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  great  prohibitory  and  re- 
strictive system  established  as  to  commerce  in  ge- 
neral, for  the  avowed  objects  of  revenue,  wonld 
the  landlords  of  the  country  have  dared  to  propose 
a  restriction  on  the  importation  of  food  1  A  £ur 
and  honest  tariff,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  would 
be  that  which  should  bring  the  largest  snm  into 
the  coffers  of  the  country  with  the  least  pressnie 
on  the  people;  there  is  any  source  <^  income 
which  is  found  to  bev  exatious  by  its  inquisitorial 
machinery — to  be  demoralising  by  its  influence  in 
enhancing  the  price  of  innocent  luxuries,  or  to  be  in- 
jurious to  industry  and  enterprise -*such  a  sonroe 
of  revenue  will  be  avoided  by  a  philanthropic  finan- 
cier, and  courted  by  one  who  has  sinister  objects. 
How  much  the  former  character  has  been  impressed 
on  the  proceedings  of  our  statesmen,  a  perosal  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  recent  work  on  the  Taxation  and  Com- 
mercial Policy  of  Britain,  will  bring  home  to  the 
conviction  of  every  reader.  It  is  not  the  prodac- 
tion  of  an  alarmisti  or  of  a  violent  partisan  of  any 
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class  of  political  opinions.  It  is  not  written  with 
the  view  of  aiding  or  of  opposing  any  party  in  the 
state.  It  is  a  simple  analysis  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem, in  which  its  various  elements  are  tested  by 
those  rules  which  the  author's  experience  and 
observation  have  taught  him  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  the  good  of  the  community.  No  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Buchanan  s  literary  and  poli- 
tical history  will  suspect  him  of  an  inclination  to 
expi'ess  his  political  opinions  in  strong  language  : 
but  indiffnaHo  faeU  vermmy  and  as  the  iniquities 
which  his  philosophical  analysis  has  brought  to 
light,  have  risen  up  before  him,  they  have  extorted 
from  him  a  strong  expressive  dignity  of  language 
befitting  the  importance  of  the  occasion  for  its  use. 
Can  any  commodity  be  found  better  entitled  to 
the  benevolent  statesman's  favour  than  those  herbs 
which,  by  the  universal  experience  of  the  civilised 
world,  give  their  consumers  the  greatest  quantity 
of  pleasure  that  is  unaccompanied  by  a  reaction! 
Let  us  see  how  our  financial  statesmen  have  dealt 
with  these  blessings  of  nature : — 

Of  all  the  British  taxes  on  consQmption  that  on  tea 
is  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  :  First,  Because  it  is 
a  j^reat  article  of  family  expense,  costly  in  its  use,  on 
which  a  light  tax  is  more  oppressive  than  a  heavier  tax 
on  other  articles.  Second,  The  extensive  use  of  tea 
conduces  both  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  : 
it  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  tea  that  it  refreshes 
witbont  intoxicating.  It  is  not  a  filthy  luxury  like  to- 
bacco. On  the  contrary,  it  is  commended  by  the  "Ro- 
man  historian,  when  he  is  enumerating  its  importation 
into  Europe  among  the  other  advantages  of  the  trade  to 
the  East,  as  affortUng  **  an  elegant  repast."  In  supplant- 
ing the  use  of  beer  and  other  beverages  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  meal,  its  introduction  has  aided  in  the 
improvement  of  domestic  manners  ;  and  if  its  price  were 
lower,  it  would  rival  even  more  effectually  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  that  iVuitfVil  source  of  moral  debasement. 
In  every  view,  therefore,  this  article  ought  to  find  espe- 
cial favour  with  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  to  be  lightly 
taxed.  It  has,  however,  been  very  heavily  taxed  in 
this  country,  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent. ;  to  which  20 
per  cent,  has  been  added  by  the  tax  on  sugar,  and  for- 
merly other  20  per  cent,  by  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company.  So  heavy  a  tax  was  calculated  to 
check  the  demand  for  so  expensive  an  article  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly its  consumption  does  not  appear,  any  more 
than  that  of  sugar,  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country.  In  1803,  when  the  duty 
was  raised  on  the  finer  teas  to  95  per  cent,  the  consump- 
tion remained  stationary  for  seventeen  years  after,  at  be- 
tween 20,000,000  and  21,000,000  lbs.  In  1817,it  amount- 
ed to  20,619,455  lbs. 

When  the  monopoly  of  tea  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  abolished  in  1834,  the  tax  of  100  per  cent, 
was  repealed;  and  new  duties  were  imposed  :  on  Bohea 
a  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  on  Congo  and  the  finer  teas, 
2s.  2d. ;  and  on  the  finest,  such  as  Souchong,  Gunpow- 
der, &o.  3s.  The  difficulty  of  classifying  teas  according 
to  this  new  scale  gave  rise,  as  was  alleged,  to  firauds  on 
the  revenue  by  the  importers  of  tea ;  and  the  discriminat- 
ing duty  was  relinquished  for  a  duty  of  2s.  Id.  per  lb  on  all 
teas.  The  great  objection  to  this  tax,  as  to  all  indis- 
criminate taxes,  except  they  are  extremely  moderate,  is, 
that  it  presses  heavily,  where  it  ought  to  press  lightly  ; 
and  lightly  where  a  heavier  tax  might  be  imposed.  On 
the  low-priced  teas,  such  as  bohea,  it  is  equal  to  150  or 
200  per  cent ;  while  on  the  finer  teas  it  does  not  amount 
to  above  50  or  75  per  cent.  The  duty  is  regulated  by  the 
high-priced,  when  it  should  be  reguUited  by  the  lower- 
priced  teas.  It  is  thus  the  reverse  of  being  just  and 
equal.  By  raising  the  price  of  the  coarser  teas,  it  lays 
the  burden  on  the  poorer  or  the  middling  classes,  the 
chief  consumers  of  those  teas ;  while  it  presses  more 


h'ghtly  on  the  rich,  who  use  the  finet  teas,  and  on  whom 
the  burden  ought  chiefly  to  lie.  Considering,  besides, 
the  nature  of  the  article,  the  exorbitant  duty  is  most 
objectionable  ;  and  it  encroaches  deeply  on  the  comforts 
of  the  community.  The  tax  on  salt,  on  pepper,  or  on 
tobacco,  though  greatly  exceeding  the  original  cost, 
does  not  impose  any  great  additional  expense  on  the 
consumers,  and  does  not  materially  restrain  the  con- 
sumption. But  a  lighter  tax  on  so  expensive  a  luxury 
as  tea  is  more  heavily  felt,  and  enforces  economy  in  its 
use,  though  it  conduces,  more  than  any  other  article,  to 
comfort  as  well  as  to  morality.  In  every  riew  it  is  an 
impolitic  and  an  oppressive  tax.  The  new  duty  of  28.  Id, 
on  the  finer  teas  is,  however,  less  in  amount  than  the 
former  ctd  valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent ;  and  the  price 
has  been  still  farther  reduced  about  20  per  cent  by  the 
large  importations  of  the  firee-trader.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea, 
which  amounted  in  the  year  1841  to  86,675,667  lbs. ;  a 
clear  proof  that  it  is  by  the  high  price  that  it  has  been 
all  along  restrained. 

Coffee,  like  tea,  is  an  expensive  article  of  consump- 
tion, which  will  not  bear  a  heavy  tax.  Yet  it  has  been 
hearily  and  very  unequally  taxed  in  this  country.  The 
duty  has  varied  from  6d.,  its  present  amount,  to  Is.  7d., 
and  even  2s.  per  lb. ;  or  from  about  60  to  150,  or  200 
per  cent.  Though  possessing  all  the  valuable  qualities 
of  tea,  those  high  imposts  nearly  interdicted  its  use  in 
this  country.  Nothing  more  clearly  exemplifies  the  bad 
effects  of  exorbitant  duties.  On  an  article  in  such  great 
demand,  and  so  expensive,  the  duty  should  never  have 
exceeded  20  or  30  per  cent ;  and  it  appears  from  ex- 
perience, that  a  higher  duty  will  not  yield  a  larger 
revenue.  Hie  tax  vras  raised  from  6d.  to  lO^d. ;  in 
1796,  it  was  raised  to  Is.  5d. ;  and  m  1804,  to  Is.  73d. 
Under  the  pressure  of  those  heavy  duties,  the  consump- 
tion remained  stationary  while  the  population  was  in- 
creasing. It  amounted,'  in  1789,  to  930,141  lbs. ;  and 
in  1807,  the  year  before  the  duty  was  reduced  to  7d.  it 
had  only  increased  to  1,176,164  lbs.  The  moment  this 
depressing  load  was  taken  off,  the  consumption  bounded 
up  as  with  an  ebistic  spring  to  9,251,837  lbs.  its  amount 
in  1808.  The  duty  was  again  raised  to  Is.  in  1819  ;  but 
was  finally  reduced  to  6d.  in  1825,  when  the  annual 
consumption  rapidly  increasing,  amounted,  in  1840,  to 
28,723,735  lbs  ;  and  the  duty  of  6d.  produced,  in  1887, 
£675,120  ;  and,  m  1842,  £740,053  ;  a  clear  proof  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  former  duty  of  Is.  7d.  whidi  only  pro- 
duced, in  1807,  £161,245.  The  effect  of  the  reduced 
duty  on  coffee,  in  increasing  the  consumption,  was  aided 
by  a  falling  price;  especially  for  about  fifteen  years 
after  it  took  place,  as  well  as  by  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  community,  which  gave  immediate  effect  to  the 
lower  duty.  Tea  and  coffee  possess  nearly  the  same 
qualities,  and  appear  equally  acceptable  to  the  public 
taste.  The  heavy  duty,  however,  on  coffee,  and  its  high 
price,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  tea,  which  accord- 
ingly had  the  monopoly  of  the  market.  The  consumers 
would  almost  as  soon  have  given  different  prices  for  the 
same  qualities  of  tea,  as  a  higher  price  for  coffee.  By 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  and  the  price,  coffee  was,  for 
the  first  time,  placed  on  an  equality  with  tea  in  the 
British  market ;  and*the  consequence  was  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  demand  for  this  formerly  forbidden  ar^ 
tide.  The  consumption  of  tea  was  also  increasing  at 
the  same  time  ;  so  that  the  falling  price  was  diffusing  a 
growing  taste  for  both  these  luxuries :  which,  with  the 
lower  duty  on  coffee,  could  be  used  indifferently, — the 
one  at  no  greater  expense  than  the  other. 

Cofiee  is  a  beverage,  with  the  refreshing  and 
stimulating  qualities  of  which  the  working  man  of 
this  country  has  scarcely  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted.  When  he  has  tasted  it  in  the 
condition  in  which  its  powers  are  developed,  the 
cofiee-shop  will  be  a  formidable  rival  of  the  gin- 
palace.  Its  high  price  has  made  it  be  so  amply 
diluted,  that  it  has  been  generally  viewed  as  an 
herb  to  be  diluted  like  tea,  instead  of  being  pre* 
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pared,  as  every  trtie  lover  of  the  bean  knows  it 
should  be,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  chief  charac- 
teristic is  its  strength.  There  are  many  wise  pre- 
scriptions for  preparing  coffee ;  but  the  wisest  of 
all  is  the  simplest,  yet  often  the  least  attainable — 
abundance  of  the  material.  Nearlyan  ounce  of  cofiee 
is  required  to  make  a  drinkable  cup  of  the  bever- 
age ;  and,  even  at  the  present  reduced  price  of  the 
article,  this,  if  accompanied  by  sugar,  will  cost  be- 
tween l^d.  and  2d.  Admitting  a  fractional  profit  to 
the  keeper  of  a  coffee-shop,  or  to  the  perambulatoiy 
vender  of  hot  coffee,  2d.  per  cup  must  be  charged, 
a  sum  which  the  working  man  cannot  readily  part 
with. 

We  will  venture,  at  the  risk  of  losing  whatever 
character  we  possess  for  sobriety,  to  say  a  word  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wines-^we  mean 
those  wines  on  which  it  presses  most  heavily.  If 
we  want  a  few  bottles  of  the  most  ordinary  wine 
of  the  Moselle  or  the  Neckar,  to  quaff  soberly  with 
a  friend  in  a  hot  summer  day — such  whie  as  we 
have  taken  choice  goblets  of,  at  fourpence  a  bottle, 
in  the  student's  way-side  wine-house,  when  weary 
of  long  walking  on  the  dusty  German  roads— be- 
hold the  duty  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  our 
arbtocratic  neighbour  pays  on  his  Bourdeaux,  at 
seventy  shillings  a  dozen,  or  on  his  Madeira,  at  a 
guinea  a  botUe — in  all  eases  it  is  eleven  shillings 
a  dozen.  This  is  favourable  to  the  exoellenoe  of 
the  wines  of  our  aristocracy ;  for  the  higher  the 
price  paid,  the  smaller  is  &e  proportional  inci- 
dence of  the  duty ;  and  the  grower  being  charged  5 
per  cent  of  duty  on  his  best  wines,  and  nearly  500  per 
cent  on  his  worst,  has  an  inducement  to  send  none 
but  a  choice  article  to  such  a  market.  We  re- 
member a  young  Frenchman,  who  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  being  well  feasted  at  home,  remarking, 
that  he  never  knew  what  first-rate  Bourdeaux  was 
till  he  tasted  it  in  Edinburgh.*  This  is  a  very 
pleasant  circumstance,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  it 
might  not  be  altogether  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
financial  statesman  to  think  of  the  respectable  fore- 
man, or  derk,  or  small  shop-keeper,  who  might, 
with  a  decent  pride  that  would  for  ever  banish  ar- 
dent spirits  from  his  door,  set  before  his  guest  his 
bottle  of  Moselle  or  Rousrillon,  purchased  for  a 
shilling.  The  use  of  the  lighter  wines  is  an  anti- 
dote to  intemperance.  The  inhabitant  of  northern 
France,  or  of  the  German  whie  districts,  refreshes 
himself  with  wine  at  any  time,  from  morning  to 
evening,  when  the  inclination  occurs  to  him  ;  but 
he  never  becomes  grossly  drunken.  Merder,  in 
his  Tableau  de  Paris,  mentions,  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  degradation  of  the  Parisian  people, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  heavy 
cndroit  duties  on  wine,  which  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  Even  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  duties  on  this  same  article  of 
ardent  spirits,  something  might  be  done  for  tem- 
perance. Why  should  brandy  and  Hollands  be 
charged  the  enormous  duty  of  22s.  6d.  a  gallon  ? 

*  The  new  Athena  is  illuitriouf  for  this  peculiar  liqaor.  It 
is  a  leffacy  of  our  old  treaties  with  France,  and  the  reeerra- 
tion  of  the  right  to  import  French  commodities  at  low  dntiet. 
The  taste  has  lingued  on  our  lips,  notwithstanding  the 
stringent  duties  of  **  the  British  statesman.*^  Every  reader  will 
rtaMnber  John  Homt  *i  eoagenisl  Unw  on  thii  lobject. 


We  are  convinced  that  their  introduction,  under  a 
reasonable  duty,  would  be  favourable  to  temper- 
ance. Wherever  gentility  and  sensual  indulgence 
come  into  competition  on  fair  terms,  the  latter  will 
be  found  making  some  sacrifices  to  the  former.  Is 
the  landlords'  determination  to  have  the  liquor  of 
the  people  extracted  from  British  grain  alone,  as 
their  bread  must  be  made  of  no  other,  in  lealitr 
at  the  fonndation  of  the  enormous  duties  on  foieign 
spirits  and  inferior  wines  ?    We  suspect  it  is. 

We  have  moral  (or  immoral)  courage  enough  to 
be  the  champion  of  another  article,  which  is  m 
very  popular  at  this  moment  in  the  mouths  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  but  has  long  been,  and  will 
for  some  time  continue  to  be  popular  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people  themselves — tobacco.  Its 
filth  and  its  costliness  may  be  admirable  subjects 
of  denunciation  by  the  spruce  dedaimer,  who 
needs  no  other  stimulant  but  his  own  vanity;  but 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  drive  the  last  lingering  haaaj 
out  of  the  working  man's  cheerless  home.  It  maj 
be  that  he  should  not  smoke  tobacco — that  he  sbooM 
betake  himself  to  music,  and  attend  soir^  to  bear 
about  the  degradation  of  his  daas  from  the  prophets 
who  are  deigning  to  regenerate  it.  We  shall  not  dis- 
pute the  general  question  of  morals  and  manners,  ve 
simply  maintain,  that  it  is  no  heavy  crime  for  the 
working  man  to  smoke  his  pipe, — ^that  he  eboald 
not  be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  rational  legidation 
for  doing  so, — ^that  he  smokes  it  now,  and  will  do 
so  for  some  length  of  time,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
worth  while  considering  whether  the  three  and  a- 
half  millions  annually  paid  to  the  revenue  for  per- 
mission to  consume  the  weed  be  a  burden  ligbtMj 
laid  on.  The  Grerman  or  Belgian  artisan,  in  his 
moments  of  greatest  destitution,  would  scorn  to 
employ  either  the  tobacco  consumed  bytheBzitiih 
labourer,  or  the  tube  through  which  it  is  inhaled. 
Our  continental  neighbour  smokes  tobacco  worthj 
of  a  gentieman  at  sixpence  a  pound,  while  cor 
own  artisan  pays  4s.  a  pound  for  his  semi-poisonoas 
compound.  When  the  Prussian's  pipe  is  extin- 
guished, he  tosses  out  the  half-consumed  sdies. 
Poor  as  he  is  that  is  not  worth  a  thought.  Bat 
the  free  bom  Briton  must  hoard  the  filthy  refuse  of 
the  substance  for  which  he  pays  a  duty  of  l^ 
per  cent,  and  the  tube  through  which  he  inhalei 
it  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  length  that 
he  may  not  lose  any  of  its  stimulating  influence^— 
we  were  going  to  call  them  virtues,  but  wbaterer 
they  may  be  through  the  cheny  stick,  they  are  rica 
through  the  cutty.  The  duty  on  unmanufactared 
tobacco  is  3s.  a  pound ;  on  manufactured  tobacco 
it  is  9s.  No  person  who  has  tasted  the  fragrant 
weed  abroad,  will  condescend  to  use  British  manu- 
factured tobacco,  if  hecanget  that  of  any  other  land. 
Negrohead  and  Cavendish  are  the  best  tobaccos  of 
foreign  manufacture, and  the  extent  to  which  smug- 
gling prevails  in  the  tobacco  trade  is  illustrated  in 
the  comparative  abundance  of  these  articles  in  the 
market,  at  a  price  below  the  duty.  The  **  know- 
ing ones  **  can  obtain  the  genuine  article  from 
almost  any  tobacconist  s  shop  in  the  kingdom. 
If  the  tobacconist  is  asked  how  he  can  sell  it 
at  a  price  below  the  duty,  he  answers  that  be  bajs 
it  at  the  sales  of  Coitom^honst  seisurw;  Vattki 
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Board  of  Customs  cannot  sell  a  seizure  unless  it 
bring  at  least  the  duty.  The  public  sale  of  the 
commodity  must  proceed  from  the  inability  of  the 
excise  officers  to  distinguish  it  from  the  home- 
made imitations.  Of  the  extent  to  which  the 
smuggling  of  tobacco  prerails,  an  abundance  of 
curious  information  hais  been  provided  by  a  select 
committee  of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Hume.    We  give  the  following  specimen : 

The  oTidenoe  of  Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  Davis,  a  tobacco 
broker  of  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Co.  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  paying,  through  his  connexions,  abont  11  millions 
of  the  duty  in  a  year,  proves  the  varied  and  extensive 
manner  in  which  smuggling  is  carried  on. 

He  believes  that  from  20  to  25  millions  of  pounds  of 
tobacco  are  smuggled  in  one  year;  and  he  states  at 
length  the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 

There  are  many  of  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Davis,  in 
proof  of  the  decided  opinion  he  has  given  to  the  com- 
mittee, as  of  his  own  knowledge,  of  the  extent  of 
smuggling,  that  might  be  selected ;  but  a  few  may  be 
stated,  as  they  must  tell  powerftiUy  with  those  who  are 
most  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  extent  of  the  evil :  the 
greater  number  of  these  instances  having  been  confirmed, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  by  parties  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  those  transactions. 

''Are  there  any  absolute  Ikets  of  smuggling  which 
you  can  prove  in  evidence  1— Yes ;  the  names  that  I 
mention  will,  I  trust,  be  kept  ftom  the  public ;  parties 
shall  be  sent  for  to  confirm  it.  There  was  one  person 
of  Belfast :  *  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  one  voyage 
regularly  from  Holland  eveiy  two  months,  and  each 
time  he  brought  40,000  lbs.  weight.' 

'^  At  what  time  was  tlus  1 — ^  He  has  done  this  for  the 
last  four  years,  during  which  period  he  only  lost  three 
cargoes,  which  were  seised  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion. The  loss  to  the  revenue,  by  this  one  party,  per  an- 
num, was  about  £65,000,  or  in  the  four  years,  £260,000. 
Those  transactions  were  confined  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. For  services  rendered  to  this  party  by  a  person 
in  the  north  of  England,  the  boat  was  occasionally  lent 
to  him,  and  he  made  numy  successftd  runs  into  New- 
castle and  Sonderland.'  I  will  give  the  chairman  the 
address  of  the  party  who  was  conversant  with  all  the 
transactions  of  wis  person.  And  I  know  a  party  also 
who  pays  duty  under  12,000  lbs.  or  10  hogshead  per 
annum;  the  party  whose  address  I  have  given  knows 
this  fact  also ;  and  he  sells  more  than  any  person  in  the 
place ;  and  yet  his  neighbour  pays  on  70,000  lbs.  weight 
per  annum ;  and  he  is  also  supposed  to  smuggle  to  a 
great  extent." 

"  Will  you  proceed  and  state  any  other  instances  yoa 
can  adduce  to  show  the  extent  of  smuggling  t — I  believe 
it  is  understood  that  I  am  to  omit  the  names.  A  called  on 
B,  and  offered  his  services  and  boat  to  bring  to  London 
any  quantity  from  two  to  five  tons  of  leaf  tobacco,  from 
any  port  in  Holland  or  Belgium,  for  the  sum  of  £100, 
taking  all  risk  upon  himself;  B  immediately  shipped  to 
Holland  four  hogshead  of  tobacco,  weighing  46  cwt.  and 
two  serous  of  tobacco,  weighing  8  cwt.  which  A  followed 
with  his  boat,  and  brought  back  the  49  cwt.  in  small 
bales  concealed  under  fish,  and  the  bales  were  landed  in 
Deptford  Greek,  and  put  into  a  covered  or  tilted  cart, 
and  brought  into  the  city  and  delivered  quite  safe. 

'^  What  is  the  date  of  that  t — It  is  of  recent  date :  all 
these  transactions  are  within  a  twelvemonth ;  that  was 
a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  about  £800.  The  next  case  is 
with  regard  to  the  same  parties,  A  and  B  again :  A  on 
his  return  from  Ostend,on  one  of  his  voyages  (for  £100,) 
was  overtaken  by  a  gale  of  wind,  lost  a  man  overboard, 
and  in  distress  put  into  Leigh,  Essex ;  in  the  night,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fishermen  there,  landed  the 
whole  of  his  cargo,  about  60  cwt.  which  was  taken  from 
there  to  Rochfonl  on  the  fishermen's  backs,  who  gave 
every  assistance  to  the  smuggler.  At  Rocliibrd  it  was 
repacked  into  casks,  containing  about  3  cwt.  each,  and 
brought  by  the  regular  carriers  to  London,  and  all  de- 
livered safe.    The  carriers  were  ignorant  of  the  contents. 


The  loss  to  the  revenue  was  abottt  £1,109.  After  this 
transaction  was  concluded,  A  fancied  that  Leigh  was  a 
capital  place  to  run  a  cargo  of  tobaeeo  into  al  any 
fhture  time,  and  he  repeatedly  did  so,  say  for  fbir  ev 
five  times.  Ultimately  he  lost  part  of  a  cargo  near  ther« 
after  it  was  landed,  consequently  he  abandoned  that 
place ;  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  course  I  do  not  kaow* 
The  next  case  is  a  case  of  which  I  am  informed  by  B« 
One  party  of  three  principals  has  three  boats,  one  good 
seaman,  and  two  strong  boys,  hatch-boats,  with  which 
three  or  four  voyages  are  made  per  month.  TheSi? 
principals  are  very  seldom  seen  in  any  transactions  here, 
one  is  generally  abroad  as  buyer  or  packer,  and  the 
others  as  lookers  out  and  storers  here.  They  can  go 
over  to  Rotterdam  and  buy  20  tons,  all  ready  packed  in 
bales  of  50  lbs.,  and  seldom  bring  less  than  70  cwt.  ItwiU 
not  do  to  bring  tobacco  only,  they  must  bring  fish  or 
something  else  to  cover  it  These  boats,  when  not  on  • 
smuggling  trip,  appear  to  be  regularly  engaged  in  thtf 
fish  trade  of  Margate,  or  elsewhere.  The  names  of  the 
boats  are  eonstanUy  changed,  and  so  also  are  the  boats ; 
these  boats  always  make  more  sail  when  they  have  no 
tobacco  on  board,  and  near  the  Custom  stations.  When 
they  have  tobacco  they  have  only  a  mainsail  set,  to 
excite  less  suspicion.  This  company  very  often  land 
their  tobacco  at  Barking  and  Deptford  Creek.  This 
party  attempted  to  run  the  fbllowing  quantity,  in  which 
they  succeeded,  as  described  below,  namely,  200  pack« 
ages  per  month,  weighing  50  lbs.  each,  were  run  in  1843, 
say  10  voyages  during  the  year,  instead  of  12 ;  that 
makes  2,000  packages,  50  lbs.  each,  100,000  lbs ;  15,000 
lbs.  were  seized  or  lost;  85,000  lbs.  were  saved,  de» 
livered,  and  paid  fbr  in  London ;  loss  to  the  revenue 
about  £18,400.  Informant  was  told  this  result  by  one 
of  the  smugglers  interested,  and  informant  says  he  has 
no  doubt  more  was  done,  as  they  oflbred  to  sell  him 
5,000  lbs.  per  week ;  infbrmaat  believes  tiiat  the  85,000 
was  sold  to  as  few  as  four  or  five  persons.'* 

To  return  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  book,  we  extract 
the  following  iUastrations  of  taxes,  the  incidence 
of  which  is  unequal  and  unjust,  or  iigurious  to  the 
public,  without  producing  a  countervailing  advan- 
tage to  the  revenue : — 

THS  GLASS  DOTIBS. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  the  glass  duties, 
more  especially  since  they  have  been  reduced  on 
plate,  fiint,  and  bottle  glass,  that  can  be  justly  complain- 
ed of,  as  the  eomplicated  restraints  which  they  impose, 
and  which  are  always  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. The  inequality  of  duties  on  the  sevenl 
branches  of  the  glass  maauikcture  is  a  standing  incon- 
venience ;  as  it  renders  it  necessary  to  protect  one 
branch  of  the  manufacture  against  tiie  competition  of 
the  other.  Flint  glass,  for  example,  has  always  been 
subjected  to  a  higher  duty  than  green  or  bottle  glass, 
being  of  a  finer  quality.  It  was  provided  that  aU  ar- 
ticles of  green  glass  should  weigh  at  least  six  ounces, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  smaller 
articles  of  the  fiint  glass.  This  restriction  was  ii^urions 
to  the  mannfiusture  of  bottle  glass.  But  the  inequality 
of  duty  produced  still  greater  inconveniencies.  It  was 
found  that,  by  the  application  of  chemical  skill,  green 
glass  could  be  so  far  improved  as  to  rival  the  finer  ar^ 
tides  of  flint  glass.  Under  tiie  existing  law,  however, 
no  experiments  for  this  purpose  could  be  made.  To 
improve  the  manufocture  of  this  inferior  glass,  and  to 
bring  it  into  a  competition  witii  flint  glass,  so  long  as 
the  great  inequality  of  duty  continued,  would  have  been 
unjust  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  latter,  who  would 
have  complained,  with  reason,  that  he  was  rivalled  in 
the  market  by  articles  equal  in  fineness  to  his  own,  and 
yet  paying  a  lower  duty.  But  green  glass  could  never 
have  been  improved  if  it  would  thereby  have  become 
liable  to  a  duty  of  £4,  18s.  or  even  of  £2,  18s.  per 
cwt.  It  could  not  have  borne  the  burden  of  so  heavy 
a  tax ;  the  reduction  of  which  was  therefore  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  manufocture.  The  restrictions  of 
the  Excise,  which  prescribed  the  size  of  the  melting-pots, 
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wUch  subjected  to  daty  ^  ^ha  mftted^I^  ibat  w^re 
spoiled  in  the  process,  and  still  yisited  with  heavy  pe- 
nalties every  petty  deviation  ftom  thiS  Excise  roles, 
were  extremely  nnfavonrable  to  «ny  imiarovemeat  in 
glaas-raaking.  Thavinjozioas  eflbet.iraft AUly  ttstaipli- 
fied  in  tbe  ease  of  a  reqMeJ#ible  maAufactnrer^  wbicbhe 
himself  stated  in  evidence  to  the  Commissioners  of  Ex- 
cise Inquiry.  He  had,  it  appears,  succeeded  by  the  ap- 
plication of  chemical  knowledge  in  so  far  improving  the 
quali'vy  «f  green  glass  that  il  was  neaily  equal  tOf  flint 
igiass.  Being  seen  by  an  officer  e>f  Ssoiee,  he  denfoneed 
a  as  contraband;  and  having  xeported  this  contravention 
'&(  the  Excise  laws  to  the  Board,  it  was  only  through 
their  lenity,  and  on  giving  up  the  obnoxious  articles  to 
be  broken  in  pieces,  that  he  eseaped  a  profieention :  so 
that  pains  and  penalties  wen  the  only  finiits  that  this 
ingesiens  penon  was  Uke\y  to  reap  fhun  this  exeroise 
of  his  akili.  The  present  low  duty  no  longer  opposes 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  But  its  repeal  would 
nevertheless  be  an  important  benefit ;  and  considering 
the  restraints  whieh  it  Imposes  on  the  makers,  and  on 
the  expertatton  •£  glaes^  as  well  as  its  tziflmg  produce, 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  retain  this  miaeiable 
remnant  of  an  obnoxious  tax. 

Glass,  whieh  is  applied  to  so  many  useful  purposes, 
lends  its  aid  also  to  the  researches  of  seieBoe.  But  here, 
as  in  most  e^r  eases,  the  restraints  of  the  £xeise  inter- 
fere with  those  great  interests.  It  is  required  that  g^ass 
which  is  used  for  optical  purposes,  should  be  of  tibe  same 
specific  gravity  thit>aghout.  Where  this  is  sot  the  case, 
the  rays  of  light  are  refracted  as  they  pass  from  one  me- 
dium to  another,  of  diflbrent  degrees  of  density ;  and 
the  same  aoenracy  of  observation  cannot  be  attained. 
By  pouring  the  melted  glass  into  oold  water,  then 
grinding  it  into  powder,  and  afterwards  rapidly  meltiug 
it,  a  more  perfect  meohanioal  mixtue  is  obtained ;  and 
a  repetition  of  this  process  two  or  three  times,  gives  the 
glass  that  uniform  density  whieh  is  reqniiied  li»r  purposes 
of  science.  But  this  process  is  prohibited  by  the  Exoise 
regulations,  which  exact  a  duty  on  every  new  recasting 
of  the  glass ;  and  the  consequence  is^  that  in  the  manu- 
^ture  of  optical  glasses  for  lenses  and  telescopes,  Eng- 
land has  been  rivalled  in  Italy,  Oennany,  France,  ami 
Switzerland,  where  there  are  no  restrictions,  and  where 
they  can  be  equally  well  made,  and  at  less  cost. 

The  following  cironmetanee  still  liuther  illustrates 
the  injurious  eifect  of  the  restriottons  imposed :  Among 
the  other  optical  improvements  that  had  been  made  in 
France,  a  species  of  lens  was  contrived  for  tike  use  of 
lighthouses,  bf  so  great «  refracting  power  that  it  would 
penetrate  several  miles  through  a  dense  feg.  But  though 
this  improvement  was  of  such  importance  in  a  nazitime 
country,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lights,  who 
applied  to  the  plate-glass  manulhcturers  of  Newcastle 
for  specimens  of  this  ^ass,  found -that  it  would  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Excise  laws  to  make  it  of  the  thick- 
ness required.  The  heavy  duty  on  flint  glass  was 
£4, 18s.,  while  that  on  plate  glass  was  only  £3 ;  and  to 
protect  the  one  against  the  other,  the  thickness  of  plate 
glass  was  restricted  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch ;  other- 
wise to  pay  the  same  duty  as  flmt  glass.  The  polyzonal 
lens,  which  was  now  to  be  iotrodooed,  was  to  consist  of 
forty  pieces  of  glass,  and  would  weigh  200  cwts. :  so 
that  it  could  not  have  been  made  of  plate  glass  of  the 
proper  thickness  without  being  subjected  to  a  ruinous 
duty ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
made  on  any  terms.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  trans- 
mit the  order  to  be  executed  by  a  house  in  France;  and 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  directions  from  the  Trea- 
sury, specially  dispensing  with  the  Excise  rules,  that 
this  discreditable  course  was  pfevcnted, 

TRB  LEOACT  DUTIES. 

The  taxes  on  the  succession  to  personal  property,  con- 
sist, first,  of  an  ad  vcHorem  duty  on  the  whole  amount  of 
the  deceased's  estate,  of  which  aoi  account,  verified  on 
oath,  must  be  exhibited  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  -and 
of  a  farther  duty,  namely,  the  legacy  duty,  frt>m  which 
only  bequests  from  the  husband  to  the  wife  are  exempted. 
Bequests  to  children  pay  1,  to  brothers  and  sisters  3,  to 


nephews  5,  to  grand-nephews  6»SA4to  stnogen  10  per 
cen{.  Those  duties  are  remarkably  heavy.  They  take 
efieet,  not  on  the  income,  but  on  the  capital;  and  thfj 
give  rise  to  fhe<^ent  cases  of  severs  oppreaMu.  fhe 
•coadiitlcn  of  a  fiunilTV  as  is  well  kaswo,  is  geanaUy 
changed  &>r  the  worse  by  the  decease  of  (be  pana^jud 
the  peculiar  objection  to  this  tax  is,  that  it  is  taken  oot 
of  the  inadequate  means  of  the  vridow  and  her  fatherless 
children .  The  parent  may  have  saved  out  of  his  incoiae 
of  £500  or  £600  a-year,  £1500  or  £2000;  which,  if  he 
die  intestate,  is  liable  to  a  tax  of  £60$  to  a  iuliKr 
duty  of  1  per  cen^  or  £20,  in  deseending  to  his  ckii- 
dren  ;  and  of  £60  if  left  to  nephews :  by  which  it  vil 
be  diminished  £80  in  the  one  case,  and  £120  in  ds 
other,  which  amounts  to  6  per  cent  on  the  whole  capihl 
And  if  it  should  be  necessary,  in  the  diiiasn  of  due. 
tate,  to  convert  any  part  of  it  into  cash|  to  the  aosait, 
we  may  suppose,  of  £500,  it  will  ^en  be  met  bj  tk 
auction  duty  of  5  per  cent,  which  will  raise  the  expesse 
to  £145,  about  7  per  cent,  to  which  the  propertj  is 
liable  in  its  descent  to  its  natural  hells,  sad  t»  aill 
heavier  duties  if  they  are  more  distant. 

Those  taxes  are,  therefore^  exorintani  and  opprasii? : 
they  are  founded  on  no  just  or  rational  principle.  S« 
far  from  being  imposed  where  there  is  ability  to  pay,  h 
is  on  fiimilies  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  the  putd 
that  they  take  eSecH ;  while  landed  property,  to  Ibe 
amount  of  £10,000  or  £15,000  a-year,  descends  to  ibe 
lawful  heir  without  paying  any  duty.  The  taz-gsthem 
is  surely  not  the  most  appropriate  visiter  to  &  abode 
of  the  widow ;  and  it  is  a  strange  perversion  of  cTpry 
principle  to  select  sucli  a  season  of  affiction,  and  oftea 
of  poverty,  for  the  imposHiim  of  taxes.  In  evoy  wr, 
this  tax  must  be  condemned  as  contrary  not  sily  to 
every  known  rule  of  taxation,  but  to  the  common  pss- 
ciples  of  humanity  and  justice. 

INSUnAlfCES. 

Insurance  transactions  of  every  description  hare  been 
subjected  to  heavy  taxation  in  this  country.  In  pris- 
ciple,  the  tax  on  fire  insurance  is  extremely  ebjeetm- 
able,  and  being,  besides,  exorbitaiit  in  its  aneont,  ii  ia- 
pedes,  and  in  many  cases  prevents,  those  tnossetioBs, 
however  eminently  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  la 
crowded  cities,  a  sudden  conflagration  freqnentlj  cac- 
sumes  property  to  so  great  an  amount  as  to  inrolre  ^ 
most  wealthy  in  ruin,  and  still  more  those  ielfaelninHer 
walks  of  life.  The  mutual  assooiation  of  indfridislifsr 
the  mitigation  of  this  evil,  by  dividing  the  bsrda,  is 
one  of  those  social  improvements  of  which  the  emiuc; 
benefit  ought  to  receive  the  countenance  of  a  wise  sad 
paternal  government.  But  the  exorbitant  duty  of  200 
per  cent,  which  is  imposed  an  orihstay  risks,  lewb  U 
discourage  all  such  transaotinns ;  and  there  is  nuo^  t» 
fear  that  the  expense  of  insurance  frequently  indaces 
the  humbler  tradesman  rather  to  encounter  the  had 
of  fire.  The  injurious  nature  of  the  tax  cannot,  then- 
fore,  be  doubted ;  but  the  doubt  is,  whether  the  ftitiah 
government,  in  its  urgent  demands  for  revenue,  will  efer 
dispense  with,  or  even  lesssen,  a  tax  which  yields,  with 
the  other  taxes  on  insurance,  nearly  a  million  yesziy. 

We  could  fill  some  more  instractive  ftigfs  v^^ 
Mr.  Buchanan's  expositions  of  the  financial  blnn- 
ders — ^to  call  them  by  the  mildest  tezm— of  osr 
legislature  ;  and  if  we  thought  ourselves  entitled 
to  bestow  more  space  on  the  subject,  we  shook! 
certainly  extract  his  examination  of  the  infln- 
ence  of  our  shipping  monopoly,  and  his  exposal? 
of  the  impolicy  of  levying  any  duty  on  the  Soulier 
imports.  We  cannot  part  with  our  autfior,  how- 
ever, without  a  word  on  the  corn-laws.  In  W* 
general  opinions  on  this  great  question  he  is  or- 
thodox and  sound,  fie  condemns  the  system  as 
an  infringement  of  the  omrgreat  simple  principle 
of  free  trade.  But  he  shows,  in  our  opinion,  an 
inclination  to  modify  the  practical  evils  of  the 
present  syvtrai,   He  dcdacesfrom thedtvomstaocs 
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that  corn  was  dearest  in  the  years  of  greatest  im- 
portationy  the  view,  that  the  abolition  of  the  im- 
port duties  would  do  little  for  the  reduction  of 
price ;  but  these  isolated  instances  in  which  we 
made  an  unexpected  demand  on  the  not  superabun- 
dant stock  of  our  neighbours,  cannot  be  a  fair  rule 
for  the  state  of  the  trade,  when  we  shall  have  a 
market  for  which  the  continent  grows  a  regular 
supply.  Mr.  Buchanan  cannot  see  how  the  late 
drain  of  bullion  should  be  attributed  to  the  unex- 
pected demand  for  foreign  com  which  was  contem- 
porary with  it,  because  he  sees  nothing  in  corn, 
more  than  any  other  commodity  which  requires 
that  it  be  paid  in  gold.  There  is  certainly  noting 
in  the  nature  of  grain,  making  it  more  necessary 
that  it  should  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash,  than  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  satin  slippers.  If,  however,  we 
should  demand  of  our  neighbours  eight  millions' 
worth  of  satin  slippers,  as  we  did  of  com  in  1838 
and  1839,  and  did  so  with  the  same  starvation  ur- 
gency with  which  we  then  craved  their  grain,  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  would  get  the  commodity  on 
any  better  terms.  The  com-growing  nations  were 
not  prepared  to  choose  eight  millions'  worth  of 
goods  in  our  market,  and  they  consequently  took 
that  which  is  the  representative  of  value  all  over 
the  world,  and  reduced  the  bullion  in  the  bank 
from  ten  to  two  millions.  Mr.  Buchanan  seems 
virtually  to  admit  this  in  page  294.^ 

The  work  which  has  supplied  us  with  the  above 
illustrations,  is  the  matured  fmit  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  investigating  its  various  subjects,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  results  so  obtained.  It  is  not,  as 
tlie  reader  will  readily  discover  from  our  extracts, 
a  book  of  tedious  and  minute  detail.  A  mind  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  such  a  subject,  does  not 
see  the  relative  importance  of  its  various  elements, 
and  makes  up  for  the  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole,  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  parts.  It  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  book  more  full  of  figures  and 
financial  details  than  Mr.  Buchanan's  ;  but  none 
but  a  master  could,  with  so  much  clearness  and 
precision,  have  opened  up  to  the  reader's  view  the 
larger  and  truly  important  features  of  his  complex 
subject.    We  have  never  read  a  work  on  finance 


where  we  have  felt  ourselves  so  free  of  the  risk  of 
being  lost  in  tlie  labyrinths  of  detail,  and  have 
had  the  great  landmarks  of  the  subject  so  con* 
stantly  kept  in  view.  For  the  information  of  our 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  besides  cover- 
ing the  whole  subject  of  our  taxation  and  commer- 
cial policy,  Mr.  Buchanan  discusses  the  subject  of 
the  currency  with  a  like  clearness  and  felicity. 
To  be  the  expositor  of  his  views  on  this  mysterious 
branch  of  political  economy,  we  would  require  to 
bestow  on  it,  at  least,  as  much  space  as  he  has 
given  to  it.  We  can  only  mention,  that  we  think 
he  has  been  the  first  clearly  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  metallic  standard  is  fixed,  by 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  gold  became  the 
standard  of  this  countiy. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  sound  and 
temperate  remarks  on  ^'the  peculiar  burdens  af- 
fcting  Smd." 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  the  land  has  any 
claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  nneqnal  burdens  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that,  holding  the  rod  of  taxation  in  their 
own  hands,  the  landlords  would  lay  it  too  heavily  on 
themselves;  and  accordingly,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
public  burdens,  those  connected  with  land  have  been 
exempted  from  several  taxes  to  which  others  are  liable ; 
such  as,  insurance  duties  on  farm  stock,  duties  on  horses 
employed  in  husbandry,  the  legacy  duties,  and  others. 
The  burdens  chiefly  complained  of  as  pressing  unequally 
on  the  land,  are  the  land  tax,  the  tithes,  the  church 
rates,  the  poor  rates,  and  county  rates.  Of  th^se,  the 
land  tax,  from  the  improved  value  of  the  land,  bears  too 
small  a  proportion  to  the  rent  to  afford  any  subject  of 
complaint ;  and  the  tithes  were  originally  the  property 
of  the  church,  they  never  belonged  to  the  landlord, — and 
their  payment  to  the  rightf^  owner  can  hardly  be 
counted  among  his  unequal  burdens.  The  poor  rates 
affect  not  merely  the  land,  but  houses  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  such  as  mills  and  factories ;  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  these  pay  their  fair  quota  of  this 
tax.  At  any  rate,  there  is  certainly  no  such  inequality 
as  to  call  for  a  compensation  to  the  land  by  an  artificial 
rise  in  the  price  of  its  produce.  Good  roads,  the  expense 
of  which  is  partly  deflrayed  by  highway  rates,  chiefly 
benefit  the  land,  by  affording  to  its  produce  an  easier 
access  to  markets.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  plea  of 
compensation  in  favour  of  the  land  appears  to  rest  on  no 
clear  or  intelligible  ground ;  and  even  if  land  were  un- 
equally taxed,  the  error  is  not  to  be  oorrseted  by  another 
unequal  tax  on  the  whole  community.^ 
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OF  ROME. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


BY  GEOBUE  VALBlTriXE  COX,  H.A.,  NEW  COLLEOE,  OXFOllD. 


We  claim  some  merit  for  introducing  to  English 
readers  a  few  selected  specimens  from  a  forthcom- 
ing translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Niebuhr.  The 
standing  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Cox,  are  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  a  work  which  we 
long  to  see  added  to  the  biographical  treasures  of 

our  literature.    It  is  not  because  Niebuhr  was  a 

• 

gifted,  learned,  and  very  amiable  man,  who  acted 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  ex XXI. 


an  important  part  in  public  affairs  at  a  momen- 
tous crisis,  that  we  wish  to  see  his  life  familiarized 
to  English  readers,  but  because  he  was  the  centre 
and  connecting  link  of  a  circle  of  cultivated  and 
admirable  friends,  of  both  sexes, — whose  charac- 
ters, as  unfolded  in  the  Memoirs,  exhibit  more 
fairly,  and,  we  believe,  more  truly,  certain  aspects 
of  German  social  life  among  the  middle  ranks 
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than  those  we  find  delineated  hy  British  tr»v€llera 
and  tourists.  In  short,  these  Memoirs  afford  U3 
that  insight  into  the  interior  of  domestic  life  in  its 
most  intimate  relations,  which  fonns  the  charm  of 
all  biography, 

Niebuhr^s  Childhood  and  Early  Youth,  from  1776  to  1794, 

BiiRTHOLD  GEonafi  KiEBUHR,  son  of  the  well 
known  traveller,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  was  born  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  27th  of  August  1776,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  parents,  who,  since  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  already  two  years  old,  had  earnestly 
wished  for  a  son.  He  was,  agreeably  to  a  custom  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years'  standing  in  his  father's 
family,  named  after  both  his  grandfathers.  Bar- 
thold  George. 

At  th^  time  of  his  birth,  his  father  had  been 
now  nearly  nine  years  returned  from  his  travels  in 
the  east.  He  was  living  in  Copenhagen  as  captain 
in  the  engineers,  and  employed  in  arranging  his 
joumalfl^  and  in  the  editing  of  his  description  of 
Arabia,  and  his  travels.  His  life  was  written  by 
bis  son,  in  1816,  in  a  short  biography,  worthy  of 
the  writer  as  well  as  of  his  father. 
.  Niebuhr's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Blumen- 
berg,  late  physician  in  ordinary,  a  native  of  Thu- 
ringia.  Both  parents  were,  therefore,  of  German 
origin ;  but  the  mother,  brought  up  in  Copen- 
hagen, usually  spoke  Danish,  with  a  sister  who 
lived  with  her.  The  child  thus  heard  both  lan- 
guages spoken ;  although  the  German  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  the  proper  language  of  the  &mily. 

He  has,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  mentioned  the 
reasons  which  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  militar}'' 
service,  and  also  his  appointment  in  the  civil  de- 
partment^ as  provincial  secretary,  (land-schreiber,) 
at  Meldorf  in  South  Dithmarsh.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1778  that  he  removed  thither  with  his 
family  ;  Niebuhr  was  thus,  in  his  second  year, 
transplanted  to  Germany,  and  to  a  tract  of  land 
which  was  separated  only  by  the  Elbe  from  his 
father's  native  country. 

Dithmarsh,  celebrated  in  early  times  for  the 
courageous  defence  of  its  liberty,  has  always  main- 
tained, and  still  enjoys,  certain  privileges  and  an 
independent  and  free  constitution,  which  is  pre- 
vented only  by  many  abuses,  and  the  frequent 
nepotism  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  inhabit- 
ants, from  being  as  beneficial  to  the  country,  as, 
according  to  its  provisions,  it  might  have  been. 
Niebuhr  retained  throughout  life  a  strong  interest 
for  that  country,  and  for  its  original  constitution, 
and  always  felt  great  joy  when  he  heard  of  any 
abuses  corrected,  or  improvement  introduced,  with- 
in the  limits  of  that  constitution. 

In  that  insignificant  tract,  cultivated  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with 


the  marsh,  and  destitute  of  trees,  l^iebtihT  spent 
his  childhood  and  youthful  days  in  quiet  tedusion.'^ 
Remote  from  frequented  roads,  and  inviting  neither 
for  iteeJf  nor  its  vicinity,  the  spot  could  not  easily 
tempt  any  one  to  visit  it  who  was  not  dravn 
thither  by  personal  interest.  The  reputation  of 
the  celebrated  traveller,  occasionally,  perhAps, 
attracted  a  stranger, — ^and  many  a  f liend  went  to 
see  him ;  but  months,  and  probably  half  ye&n, 
passed  by,  in  which  he  saw  nobody  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  little  place.  Among  these,  the  mini- 
ster and  official  persons  of  the  place,  with  gook 
neighbouring  church-musicians,  formed  the  ?isit- 
ing  acquaintance  of  the  family .t 

Accustomed  to  this  generally  quiet  and  nnifonn 
mode  of  life  during  his  childhood  and  to  the  time  of 
his  going  to  the  university,  he  always  retained  a 
taste  for  it ;  incessant  diversion,  as  well  as  noisj 
amusements,  continued  ever  disagreeable  and  bur- 
densome to  him. 

The  settlement  of  Boje  j:  as  governor  of  the 
province,  at  Meldorf,  in  1781,  produced  a  greater 
variety  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  elder  Kiehuhi. 
Both  these  friends,  and,  when  Boje  subseqnentlj 
married,  both  their  families,  lived  in  almost  daily 
intercourse  with  each  other.  The  more  animated 
conversations  which  were  thereby  occasioned, 
Boje's  extensive  acquaintance,  and  his  oopioos 
library,  especially  in  German,  English,  and  French 
literature,  made  the  boy  acquainted  with  many  a 
person  that  might  else  probably  have  long  remained 
unknown  to  him,  and  early  awoke  much  Trithia 
him  that  might  have  continued  to  slumber  there. 
At  a  very  early  period,  a  rare  combination  of  a 
capacity  for  poetical  contemplation,  and  &  correct 
practical  perception,  displayed  itself  among  his 
natural  gifts.  The  former  would  probably  ncTer, 
or  in  any  great  degree,  have  been  developed,  but 
for  these  circumstances ;  for  his  fathei^s  turn  of 
mind,  and  entire  plan  of  education,  was  directed 
more  to  the  real  and  practical,  in  his  view  of  the 
world ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Boje's  early  life 
had  given  him  an  esthetic  and  poetical  tendency. 
How  sensible  Niebuhr  was  to  poetical  impressioni. 
even  in  early  days,  appears  from  an  extant  letter 
of  Boje's  to  his  then  affianced  mistress.  He  writes 
thus,  in  1793  :— "  That  puts  me  m  mind  of  the 
little  Niebuhr :  he  causes  me  many  pleasant  hours, 
by  his  docility,  his  industry,  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment to  me.  Some  time  since,  I  read  oat 
Macbeth  to  his  parents,  without  paying  any  parti- 
cular attention  to  him,  until  I  saw  what  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  him.  I  now  endeavoured  to 
make  every  thing  intelligible  to  him,  and  even  con- 
vinced him  that  the  witches  were  only  poetical 
creations.  As  soon  as  I  was  gone,  he  seated  him- 
self, (he  is  not  yet  seven  years  old,)  and  wrote 
down  the  whole  contents  of  the  play,  on  ecTen 


*  The  absence  of  beautiful  Boenery  iu  the  scene  of  his  youthful  days,  for  a  long  while  occasioned  in  him  an  msenstbilitr  to 
its  charms.  He  himself,  in  1798,  wrote  thus  on  one  occasion  from  Edinburgh  :— "  that  Nature  had  denied  him  the  m^  « 
enjoyment  for  beautiful  scenexr,  but,  as  a  compensation^  had  bestowed  on  hun  a  love  for  the  sublime."  In  his  Jsttw  wm^ 
however,  he  felt  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  country  also  with  great  vivacity.  ,  ,.  r^ 

+  Among  these  there  were  few,  and  for  a  long  time  probably  none,  who  took  any  hearty  interest  in  acieBtilic  accompa 
ments,  except  so  far  as  concerned  the  confined  sphere  of  their  vocation*  , 

t  Boje,  editor  of  the  German  Museum^  one  of  the  earliest  journals  that  appeared  in  Germany,  adapted  ^®'*™^Jt^ 
•f  the  educated  public  He  was,  at  an  earlier  date.  State-secretary  in  Hanover,  and  in  frequent  intercmme  wjth  Isflf  uiiua« 
and  the  literati  of  that  time. 
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leaves  of  paper,  without  omitting  any  essential 
circomstance,  and  certainly  without  any  view  to 
rabsequent  praise  ;  for  he  wept  from  fear  that  he 
had  not  done  it  right,  when  his  father  wished  to 
see  what  he  bad  written,  and  afterwards  showed 
it  to  me.  Since  then,  he  writes  down  every  thing 
remarkable  that  he  hears  from  me  or  his  father. 
He  is  seldom  praised ;  but  only  coldly  told  in  what 
be  has  made  a  mistake,  which  fault  he  is  sure  in 
future  to  avoid."  He  had  already  found  great 
delight  in  the  Odyssey,  and,  somewhat  later,  in 
Ossian  ;  the  vigour,  also,  and  naturalness  of  mo- 
dem poets,  soon  attracted  his  attention. 

Bat  in  other  respects  his  childhood  was  not 
entirely  serious,  much  less  gloomy  and  clouded. 
He  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  existence, 
running  about  merrily,  and  often  riotously,  in  a 
roomy  house,  with  large  grass-plots  in  the  court- 
yard and  garden,  along  with  his  sister  and  other 
children  of  their  acquaintance. 

In  his  earlier  childhood,  the  building  of  the 
house  which  his  father  caused  to  be  erected  for 
himself,  for  a  long  time  occupied  his  attention  very 
actively.  His  father  had  himself  drawn  the  plan 
of  it,  and  himself  superintended  its  execution. 
The  child  of  about  five  years  of  age,  while  he 
'watched  the  work  of  his  father,  and  had  eveiy 
thing  explained  to  him,  soon  learnt  to  draw  plans. 
He  was  also,  during  the  progress  of  the  building, 
generally  at  his  father's  side,  helped  to  cany  in 
the  materials  in  his  little  apron,  and  kept  up  an 
active  observation  of  the  labours  and  operations  of 
the  workmen. 

Somewhat  later,  his  father  showed  himself 
solicitous  in  various  ways,  for  the  amusement  and 
employment  of  the  children .  A  bowling-green  was 
formed  on  the  great  grass-plot  of  the  court-yard, 
and  In  winter  slides  were  made  in  the  garden  by 
throwing  down  buckets  of  water ;  a  considerable 
collection  of  seals  were  obtained ;  on  Sundays 
casts  were  made  of  them ;  and  thereby  a  know- 
ledge of  heraldry  promoted.  The  father  took 
pains  to  collect  for  his  son  impressions  of  seals 
and  coins  from  many  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  in  general  xmwearied  in  procuring  the  means 
which  might  contribute  to  his  improvement.  He 
was  also  always  most  liberal  towards  him  in  pro- 
viding him  with  books ;  nor  was  he  less  so  in  giving 
up  himself  to  hb  instruction.  In  summer  time, 
for  instance,  he  employed  himself  for  and  with  his 
son  in  constructing  fortifications  in  the  garden, 
according  to  the  rules  of  military  science;  and 
these  were  afterwards,  under  the  father's  superin- 
tendence, attacked  and  defended  by  the  boys^ 
according  to  rule.* 

The  frequent  illness  of  his  mother,  with  whom 
the  air  of  the  marshes  did  not  agree,  often  inter- 


rupted this  meny,  joyous  life ;  indeed,  the  health 
of  the  boy  himself  was  so  much  impaired,  that  in 
his  fifth  year  an  ague,  a  probable  result,  also,  of 
the  marsh-air,  attacked  him,  and  left  behind  it  a 
great  weakness  in  the  hitherto  strong  and  healthy 
child,  having  changed  his  previously  stout  and 
hardy  nature  into  one  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
kind.  He  seemed  from  that  time  to  have  inherited 
more  of  the  delicate  constitution  of  his  mother 
than  the  strong  one  of  his  father.  He  was,  indeed, 
as  to  his  general  make  and  features,  almost  the 
very  image  of  his  mother,  except  that  he  wanted 
her  brown  eyes.  In  his  temperament,  also,  and  in 
many  traits  of  character,  a  great  resemblance  to 
her's  developed  itself ;  like  her,  he  was  irritable, 
easily  and  quickly  excited,  and  impetuous ;  but 
he  was  also  easily  appeased,  tender,  and  affectionate. 

In  his  sixth  year,  he  was  very  ill  of  an  inter- 
mittent miliary  fever.  He  fluctuated  for  a  long 
time  in  extreme  danger*  His  sister  has  still  the 
scene  before  her  eyes,  as  his  mother,  kneeling  by 
his  bedside,  prayed  aloud  for  her  child's  life. 
He  recovered ;  but  very  slowly ;  and  the  redness 
continued  for  years  in  the  places  where  the  erup- 
tion had  appeared,  until  a  similar  eruptive  attack 
removed  it.  Nor  was  he  exempted  from  the  usual 
sicknesses  of  childhood.  Through  these,  as  well 
as  from  some  other  mischances  which  befell  him, 
his  health  was  liable  to  great  interruptions ;  nor 
did  he  ever  recover  the  sound  strength  of  his  first 
years.  His  constitution  became,  and  continued 
through  his  whole  life,  very  irritable  and  suscep- 
tible of  the  influences  of  climate,  in  mind  and  body. 
Among  these  mischances,  may  be  mentioned  Ms 
being  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a  dog,  which  he  was 
very  fond  of,  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old. 
As  the  animal  was  killed  by  strangers  without 
ascertaining  whether  he  was  mad  or  not,  the  poor 
child  was  subjected  to  the  usual  treatment  in  such 
cases,  which,  to  him,  was  very  weakening.  An- 
other accident  which  befell  him,  in  his  earlier 
years,  was  the  falling  backwards  into  a  tub  of  hot 
water. 

These  frequent  occurrences  of  sickness  and  indis- 
position, often  confined  him  to  the  house  for  a  long 
time  together.  The  mother's  great  anxiety  for 
her  beloved  child,  increased  as  it  was  by  the 
effects  of  her  own  sickness,  often  perhaps  unne- 
cessarily prolonged  these  seasons,  and  deprived  him 
too  much  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Niebuhr 
himself,  at  least,  declared  that  his  education  was 
too  tender  in  this  respect.  His  father,  probably, 
strove  against  it ;  but  the  anxiety  of  the  mother 
may  yet  have  generally  gained  the  victory. 
.  At  such  periods  of  in-door  life,  he  contrived  for 
himself  all  kinds  of  employment.  When,  for  in- 
stance, no  paper  of  his  own  was  given  him,  he  wrote 


*  Christmas  was,  aboyo  all,  a  happj  iestival  for  Niebuhr  Id  the  days  of  his  childhood.  He  himself,  in  a  letter  from  Copen- 
hagen of  the  30th  of  December  I7d7,  writes  in  the  following  terms  of  the  happj  feeling  of  his  childhood  at  that  festive  season : 
— **  The  evening  was  free  from  engagements  ;  I  locked  my  room,  and  enjoyed  the  bygone  yeus  of  childhood,  whose  be&t  and 
srweetast  joys  consisted  in  the  excess  of  mr  happiness  on  these  festivals.  I  had  a  pStivloi  disposition,  was  very  easily  made 
happy  as  a  prince,  and  was  not  ill-behavea  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  happiness;  a  thing  which  is  often  as  natnral  to  children  as 
insolence  in  prosperity  is  to  adults.  A  conAised  mixture  of  the  recollections  of  those  days  floats  before  me,  of  which  the  most 
distinct  belong  to  my  eighth  year.  But  in  all  of  them  there  was  a  peeoliar  charm  of  intense  expectation,  and  of  dazzled 
astonishment,  followed  by  a  livcdy  sense  of  contentment,  activity,  and  thankAilness.  Happy  is  he  who  b^^  to  recall  to 
mind  vrith  satisfaction  these  times  which  he  once  thought  insipid,  and  has  been  obliged,  though  late,  to  rouse  himself  by 
reflection  to  a  proper  value  of  them,  even  after  he  had  conridered  them,  with  a  melancholy  feeling,  as  not  only  lost  but  even 
dead,  in  his  neollection/^ 
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and  drew  upon  the  broad  margm  of  FoTskad.fi  [  lyhtg  wHhia  him,)  rather  tfaaa  to  that  of  the  ma 
works,  which  his  father  had  pabliehed  at  his  own    of  bvsinesB  and  the  historian, 
expense,  in  honour  of  his  friend  ;  bnt  of  which       His  instjruction  mast  hare  begun  in  his  Iranh 
many  copies  were  made  use  of  in  the  house  as  <  or  fifth  year,  in  reading,  writing,  and  anthmetic, 
waste   paper.      He  wonld  then  stiteh  togetiier    in  which  he  and  his  sister  were  tanght  together  by 


sheets  of  paper,  on  which  lie  wrote  essays,  espe- 
cially of  a  political  nature.    He  oonoeiTed  the  idea 


ateaeher  from  a  school.    He  soon  distingniftbed 
himself  therein  by  his  qnickness,  rapid  appiefaen- 


of  a  kingdom,  (which  he  called  Plattengland,)  |  ficn,  and  sure  retaining  of  what  he  leazaed ;  and 
drew  maps  of  it,  gave  laws,  declared  war,  and  :  very  eariy,  as  his  sister  relates,  took  preoedenee  of 
made  peace.    His  father  with  pleasare  obserred  >  ho*.    He  was  always  ready  before  her  with  the 


the  boy  thns  employing  himself,  and  his  sister 
took  a  Hvelv  interest  th^in. 

His  bodily  weakness  danvped  the  boy's  animated 
gaiety ;  perhaps  it  also  icon  withdt«w  him  from 
noisy  children's  sports,  and  made  him  more  sus- 
ceptible of  calmer  enjoyments  and  moie  intellect 
tnal  pleasates  of  life.  He  was^  therefore,  all  ear 
when  his  father  related  any  of  his  travels  to  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  place  before  him  a  view  of  the 
east,  not  only  as  to  its  history  and  geography,  but 
also  the  mode  of  living,  the  onstoms  and  manners 
of  those  parts.  He  spoke,  in  connexion  with 
that^  of  the  system  of  the  nniverse,  and  thereby 
roused,  to  conceptions  of  a  wonderful  infinity,  the 
hnagination  of  the  child,  who  willingly  gave  up 
fi>r  such  narratives  play  and  other  childish  grati- 
fications. His  imagination  embodied  his  fathet^s 
descriptions  in  animated  figures,  and,  by  a  power 
of  transferring  himself  into  thoee  countries,  he 
painted  to  himself  the  manner  of  life,  and  their 
local  circumstances,  agreeably  to  his  own  conc^ 
tions.    In  his  later  boyish  days,  also,  he  often 


tasks  which  had  been  set ;  and  he  was  then  so- 
cQstomed  to  skip  around  her,  jwriiapa  sancily,  and 
s^ffy  **  Nach  gethaner  Arbeit  ist  gut  mhcB,"  wlieu 
your  task  you  have  done,  it  is  right  to  make  &11. 
He  often  indulged  in  this  saocy  spirit  towards  her 
— ^the  children,  however,  loved  eaicU  other  dearly. 
In  his  life  of  his  father,  Niebalir  mentions  thii 
he  taught  him  geography,  and  the  English  and 
French  languages ;  that  a  great  deal  of  hlstoir, 
and  some  mathematics  were  gone  thiragh  irith 
him  ;  that  he  assisted  him  in  his  l4iti%  and  en- 
deavoured to  give  him  distinct  and  seasiblj-oh- 
tained  notions  concerning  every  subject  which 
presented  itself.  This  plan  of  instmction  mot 
have  commenced  early ;  since,  in  December  178^ 
he  wrote  thus,  in  a  still  extant  letter  to  his  bio- 
ther*in-law  Eckhardt,  who  had  manied  his  wife's 
sister,  that  had  lived  with  them  till  then : — ^Bas- 
thold  has  to-day  begun  to  learn  Greek,  and  iriil 
have,  as  his  first  lesson,  to  write  German  in  Giedt 
characters."  Subsequently  he  writes  thns :— ^  He 
has  studied  the  Greek  alphabet  for  a  angle  day 


lived  in  these  dreams ;  and  his  castles  in  the  air  ,  only,  after  which  there  has  been  no  need  of  £u- 
consisted  of  colonies  which  he  planted  in  those  |  ther  trouble  about  it ;  he  has  got  it  all  up  vith 


parts,  regulatbg  them  according  to  his  own  notions 
of  ideal  perfection. 

The  lively  imagination  of  the  boy,  who  was  suil 
rounded  by  no  external  objects  that  could  have  sup- 
plied nourishment  to  it,  directed  itaalf^  therefore,  en- 
tirely to  the  internal  contemplative  power  of  paint- 
ing situations  and  relations  of  life,  for  which  oral 
description  or  reading  had  supplied  the  fondamen* 
tal  features.  During  the  constant  separation  from 
the  world,  in  which  he  spent  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life,  this  tendency  oft^  led  him  into  an  imagi- 
native or  dreamy  exbtence,  of  which  he  afterwards 
strongly  felt  the  disadvantages.  The  subjugation 
of  it  in  his  youthful  yean  (when  certainly  it 
directed  itself  to  entirely  difierent  objects)  often 
cost  him  violent  efforts ;  and  he  felt  mortified  at 
the  effects  of  a  habit  so  deeply  rooted,  and  so  hard 
to  be  conquered,  because  he  found  in  it  a  sad  ob- 
stacle to  any  process  of  thought  d^nding  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

His  imagination,  which  was  very  lively  and 
active,  has  often  suggested  the  question  to  his 
friends,  **  whether  he  had  by  nature  more  <tf  the 
talents  requisite  for  the  poet  or  for  the  historian?" 
Had  not  the  most  decided  counterpoise  against  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  a  poetical  spirit 
been  placed  in  all  that  burrounded  him,  as  well  in 
regard  to  men  as  inanimate  objects,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  direction  which  was  so  laboriously 
given  to  him  during  his  education,  his  natoral 
bias  would  probably  have  led  him  into  the  path 
of  poetjy,  (the  germs  of  which  were  manifestly 


but  little  help.  The  boy  makes  very  great  ptt»- 
gresB.  Boje  says,  he  does  not  know  his  equal ;  hut 
that  he  must  also  be  managed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. May  God  prtdong  the  life  of  his  parent^  and 
give  us  grace  to  guide  him  aright  1  Oh,  that  he 
may  leiun  to  restrain  his  passion  !  I  helisTe  I 
might  say  his  pride.  He  no  longer  flies  into  a  ra^ 
with  his  sister ;  but,  if  he  stumbka  even  in  the 
least  in  his  lesson,  or  if  any  one  wonld  speaic  to 
him  about  his  attempts  at  writings  immediately 
he  bursts  into  a  passion.  On  this  point  he  cannot 
endure  any  praise,  because  he  believes  that  he  de- 
serves none.  In  short,  I  repeat  it,  he  is  prood ; 
he  would  fain  know  every  thing,  and  is  angry  when 
he  knows  it  not.  May  the  Ahnighty  lead  and 
direct  him!"  He  then  continues  thus: — '*My 
wife  will  charge  me  with  having  complained  of 
Barthold.  Now,  that  was  not  my  intention.  He 
is  an  uncommonly  good  boy  ;  but  he  also  requires 
to  be  managed  in  an  uncommon  way  ;  and  I  pny 
God  to  bestow  upon  me  the  faculty  and  the  pa- 
tience requisite  for  leading  him  aright." 

Both  parents  wrote  frequently  and  very  folly 
concerning  th^  children  to  this  their  brother-in- 
law,  Eckhiardt.  Had  these  lettere  been  preserred, 
we  might  have  gir«i  a  more  detailed  account  of 
Niebuhr's  childhood  and  youth  ;  but  only  a  hv 
of  tliem  have  been  found .  Both  families  met  once 
a-year,  and  perhaps  still  oftener ;  and  tin  jonmejs 
to  this  uncle  and  their  beloved  aunt,  (who  lived  at 
Wilster,  a  little  town  four  miles  firom  Meldorf.) 
as  well  as  their  visits  in  return,  belonged  to  the 
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greatest  and  long-remembered  enjoyments  of  the 
children.  According  to  one  of  these  letters,  Ki&- 
bnhr,  already  in  his  eighth  year,  read,  without  any 
assistance,  any  English  book ;  thongh,  probably, 
the  poets,  are  not  here  intended.  Instmction  in 
French,  or  rather  assistance  in  this  language,  and 
its  correct  pronunciation,  was  somewhat  later  un- 
dertaken, with  great  kindness,  by  Boje's^rat  wife, 
who  spoke  and  wrote  the  language  in  great  perfec- 
tion. 

In  his  eighth  or  ninth  year,  he  received  instruct 
tion  from  a  teacher  in  ^  the  learned  scfaoor'  of 
the  place,  and  principally  in  the  ancient  languages. 
His  father  gave  him  this  private  tuition,  because 
the  education  at  the  school,  though  excellent  In 
the  higher  classes,  where  Jager  the  rector,  or  head- 
master, taught,  was  said  to  be  by  no  means  good 
in  the  lower  classes.  But,  however,  the  private 
tuition  of  this  teacher  was  not  only  defective,  as 
Kiebuhr,  with  great  mildness,  designates  it  in  his 
UfB  of  his  father,  but  altogether  insufficient  even 
for  a  less  talented  pupil.  The  deficiency  of  the 
teacher,  as  well  in  regard  to  his  abilities  as  his 
information,  could  not  escape  the  boy ;  he  therefore 
often  practised  upon  him  a  piece  of  childish  sauci- 
ness.  In  order  to  tease  his  tutor,  he  would  often 
get  through  with  great  rapidity  the  task,  in  which 
the  former  had  prepared  himself,  and  so  compel 
him  to  proceed  farUier  than  his  prepared  lesson 
extended ;  consequently,  they  were  almost  obliged 
to  exchange  characters,  while  the  boy,  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  and  quick  in  finding  the  right 
direction,  was  able  to  come  forward  as  the  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  sat  by  him  in  the  character  of 
the  learner. 

This  circumstance  must  have  produced  very 
disadvantageous  results,  not  only  for  the  improve- 
ment, but  also  for  the  character  of  the  boy,  had  it 
not  been  made  harmless,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
union  of  most  superior  abilities,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  desire  of  knowledge,  and,  in  the 
next,  by  a  very  good-natured,  affectionate  dispo* 
sition«  It  is,  however,  a  wonder,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  that  the  boy  made  such  uncommon  pro« 
gress,  and  almost  more  so  that  his  industry  did  not 
flag.  But  here,  also,  he  showed  that  the  inherent 
force  of  nature  makes  itself  a  path,  in  spite  of  oIh 
structions,  and  that  an  energetic  spirit  will  pursue 
its  object,  notwithstanding  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances. 

The  great  incapacity  of  the  tutor  did  not  escape 
the  father's  observation ;  but,  on  the  one  side,  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  better,  since  it  was  not  to  be  ex« 
pected  that  the  excellent  rector,  loaded  as  he  was 
with  excessive  labour,  would  give  private  instruc- 
tion to  a  boy  of  eight  years ;  on  the  other  side^  he 
consoled  himself  with  the,  notwithstanding,  extra- 
ordinary progress,  the  wflling  industry,  and  the 
undeniable  abilities  of  his  son.  Besides  this,  he 
perhaps  also  believed,  agreeably  to  his  own  expe- 
rience^ that  a  man  can  work  out  most  things  for 
himself  by  his  own  industry  and  his  own  exat^ 
ttons,  and  that  the  most  valuable  knowledge  of 
the  individual  man  consists  in  these  self-elahorated 
acquifements  and  observations. 

In  the  year  1 78«%  Niebuhr  began  to  kam  music ; 


but  he  made  no  great  progress  in  it.  He  subse- 
quently gave  up  entirely  the  desire  of  acquiring 
that  aeoomplishment.  It  fared  no  better  with 
drawing.  In  that  obscure  place,  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  good  instructors,  as  well  as  of  every  thing 
that-could  stimulate  the  eye  or  the  ear  to  such  ob- 
jects. He  regretted  both  at  a  later  period,  espe- 
cially the  having  neglected  drawing.  Charts, 
plans^  and  mechanical  designs,  he  excelled  in. 
Scientific  music  gave  him,  even  in  later  years* 
little  gratification ;  but  a  simple  song  often  affected 
him  even  to  tears. 

He  got  on  better  with  dancing  than  with  the 
above*named  arts.  Certainly  he  wanted  activity 
of  body  to  be  an  elegant  dancer  ;  but  he  danced, 
even  in  the  later  years  of  boyhood,  with  passionate 
enjoyment*  Therefore^  the  children's  balls,  which 
his  parents  and  other  families  promoted,  were  real 
festivities  to  him.  As  his  father  played  the  violin, 
he  would  often  take  it  in  hand  when  the  children 
had  a  visit  from  their  playfellows,  and  himself 
challenge  them  to  dance*  Afterwards,  even  as  a 
student,  Kiebuhr  never  danced,  at  least  only  at 
Meldorf.  On  this  point,  periiaps,  his  disinclination 
for  premeditated  and  noisy  gaiety  influenced  him, 
probably,  ako,  the  dread  of  making  blunders  in  a 
company  of  young  females  who  were  strangers  to 
him. 

The  death  of  Bojes  first  wife^  which,  in  1780, 
followed  the  birth  of  a  child  that  did  not  survive 
its  mother,  occasioned  to  the  boy  Niebuhr  the  first 
feeling  of  violent  anguish.  He  had  passionately 
loved  this  lady,  who  was  distinguished  for  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  for  her 
accomplishments ;  ^e  had  treated  him  also  with 
peculiar  affection  and  kindness.  When,  after  her 
decease,  his  mother  returned  home  from  the  house 
of  death,  and  sought  for  her  son  to  console  him,  she 
found  him  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  garden,  sob- 
bing violently,  and  beside  himself  through  grief.  A 
long  time  passed  away,  before  he  got  over  the  pain 
of  this  loss.  The  recollection  of  it  was  daily  re- 
newed by  the  sight  of  the  m<aiming  widower. 
The  children  suffered  from  it  doubly  ;  the  cheer- 
fulf  affectionate,  intelligent,  instmetive,  motherly 
friend,  was  torn  from  them ;  and  her  surving  hus- 
band, whom  death  had  robbed  at  once  of  wife  and 
child,  was  no  longer  the  domestic  friend  who  de- 
lighted in  conversing,  and  often  in  playing  with 
them  ;  but  he  was  now  a  serious,  melancJioly  man, 
who  could  not  endure  the  sight  and  the  noise  of 
the  children,  on  which  account  they  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  withdraw  themselves. 

Some  time  afterwards,  but  not  till  after  some 
years,  when  Boje  brought  home  his  second  wife, 
(a  lady  worthy  of  his  affection,  and  who  is  now 
living  as  his  respected  widow,)  a  state  of  things 
resembling  the  former  one  again  presented  itself  to 
the  children ;  and  they  found  again  in  her  the 
affection  and  kindness,  as  their  parents  found  the 
firiendly  spirit  of  the  first  wife. 

The  boy  was  something  more  than  nine  yean 
old  when  this  melanoholy  event  so  agitated  him. 
Hb  mind,  inclined  from  other  causes  to  serious 
employments,  was  hereby  directed  to  them  still 
moro  exclusively.  His  progress^  therefore^  became 
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still  more  extraordiaaryy  especiallj  in  the  ancient 
languages,  in  histoiy,  and  geography.* 

Until  the  year  1787  or  1788,  Niebuhr  had  passed 
his  youthful  days  in  the  quiet  actirity  of  a  stu- 
dent distinguished  for  industry  and  rare  abilities, 
without  taking  any  very  lively  interest  in  the 
political  events  of  the  world,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our 
information  on  those  points  extends.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was,  perhaps,' as 
yet  too  young  to  devote  any  great  attention  to  it, 
or  to  be  anxious  about  the  consequences  of  that 
event,  and  the  effects  which  it  must  have  upon 
Europe.  America  had  become  an  independent 
state,  and  Europe  enjoyed,  at  least,  a  seeming  re- 
pose ;  of  that  which,  at  that  time,  might  already 
be  preparing  in  the  minds  of  men,  especially 
in  France,  the  boy  could  have  had  no  presenti- 
ment. His  attention,  therefore,  was  no^  at  that 
time,  directed  by  any  great  events  to  this  page  of 
human  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  sympathized  in 
the  literary  interest,  which  was  very  animated  in 
Germany  in  those  years,  as  far  as  his  juvenile 
observations  extended  ;  every  thing  that  appeared 
Arom  Klopstock,  Lessing,  or  Goethe,  was  import- 
ant to  him. 

But,  when  now  the  war  with  Turkey  broke 
out  in  1787,  or  1788,  it  so  vividly  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  that  he  not  only  talked  aloud  about 
it  in  his  dreams  by  night,  but  fancied  he  was  read- 
ing newspapers  with  particulars  concerning  the 
war,  which  he  related  again,  and  which  were 
so  well  arranged,  and  so  accurately  grounded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  places  and  coun- 
tries, that  the  confirmation  of  his  dream-narra- 
tives was  usually  found  soon  after  in  the  papers. 
What  is  here  said  is  by  no  means  meant  as  indi- 
cating a  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy  in  tlie  boy ; 
but  only  to  show  how  every  thing  which  he  had 
heard  and  learned  floated,  by  an  intuitive  power, 
before  his  ini^gination,  and  how  correct  the  com- 
binations of  his  understanding  were.  Those  re- 
gions, partly  from  the  narratives  of  his  father, 
and  partly  through  his  own  geographical  studies, 
were  as  well  known  to  him  as  his  native  country. 
He  had  studied  the  inhabitants,  and  their  mode  of 
making  war,  in  descriptions  of  travels  and  in  his- 
tory ;  he  had  also  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  character  of  the  commanders,  and  their 
mode  of  proceeding,  from  the  newspapers  and  other 
notices  which  fell  in  his  vay.  There  are  still  ex- 
tant some  letters  from  him  at  that  time  to  his 
uncle  Eckhardt,  which  contain  the  proofs,  as  well 
as  the  grounds  of  his  predictions. 

This  gift  of  divining  (the  word  being  taken  as 
above  explained)  displayed  itself  afterwards  in  the 
first  and  earlier  periods  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  he  foresaw  not  only  the  course  of  the  events 
of  the  war,  but  also  the  popular  commotions,  some- 
times in  general  termsi,  and  sometimes  in  particu- 
lars, the  plans,  designs^  and  machinations  of  the 


Revolutionists^  the  consequences  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  government  and  the  different  parties ; 
aftd  all  this  oftentimes  with  a  correctness  and 
accuracy  that  filled  even  the  Count  P.  A.  Berns- 
torff,  that  great  statesman,  with  wonder  at  the 
young  man ;  with  such  nice  accuracy  had  he  caught 
the  character  of  the  French  people,  their  then 
government,  and  the  party  leader8.t  Just  as  ac- 
curately and  surely  did  he  anticipate  the  plans  of 
the  commanders  in  the  wars,  according  to  the 
marches  and  positions  of  the  armies ;  in  which 
instance  his  exact  and  special  geographical  know- 
ledge served  for  a  guide  to  his  judgment. 

This  gift  continued  with  hhn,  in  a  great  mea- 
sme,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life ;  but  he 
possessed  it  in  a  higher  degree  in  his  earlier  yean, 
when  he  could  direct  his  whole  attention  to  such 
observations,  uninvolved  In  that  web  in  which  he 
became  entangled  through  his  active  engagement 
in  practical  matters. 

From  the  date,  therefore,  of  the  Turkish  war,  he 
directed  his  view  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  commotions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  had  for  him  a  still  higher 
degree  of  interest  even  than  that  war.  This  feel- 
ing had  been  increased  by  his  acquaintance  with  a 
refugee,  named  De  la  Yida,  who  had  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Heldorf .  Whether  he  took  either  side  at 
that  time,  or  which  it  was,  there  are  no  accounts 
extant  that  may  be  depended  on.  But  consistently 
with  the  views  which  he  always  maintained  in 
politics,  we  may  presume,  that  early  settled  and 
decided  as  he  was  in  his  views,  he  could  not  hare 
been  favourably  inclined  to  the  violent  innovations 
of  the  emperor,  devoted  as  he  had  been  to  his  ^de 
in  the  waf  with  Turkey. 

Just  at  this  time,  it  happened  that  several  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  Boje  and  Kiebuhr  paid  them 
a  visit  from  Copenhagen  and  Germany ;  manj 
foreigners  also  came  to  Meldorf,  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  both  of  them.  Among  these  strangers, 
a  Count  Berchthold  especially  interested  him. 
This  person  was  intending  a  journey  to  the  east, 
and  came  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  elder  Niehohr 
thereon.  Above  all  the  rest,  the  acquaintance  of 
Voss,  whose  wife  was  Boje's  sister,  was  the  most 
important  in  its  effects  upon  Niebuhr's  studies. 
The  frequent  visits  of  Voss  and  his  wife  to  this 
brother,  brought  him  early  into  a  closer  relation 
to  Voss,  which  ended  only  with  death.  Voss  very 
soon  discovered  the  great  talents  of  the  boy,  drew 
him  to  him  by  kindness  and  friendliness,  and  hy 
counsel  and  instruction  helped  him  forward  in  his 
classical  studies,  where  he  had  any  occasion  for  it. 
The  boy  repaid  him  for  this  by  affectionate  attach- 
ment, and  by  following  his  suggestions.  Numer- 
ous expressions  occur  in  Niebuhr  s  letters,  which 
show  how  much  he  owed  to  Voss's  hints  concern- 
ing the  direction  of  his  studies. 

In  the  conversations  which  were  held  bir  these 


*  There  are  still  preserred  among  hiff  paperv  many  &(  hin  eompontiow  ;  among  others,  famiaIa:Hong  aii4  ncposttiooB  oat  of 
the  Now  Testament ;  jpoetieal  Tcnnmi  mnn  tbe  aneicnta;  ^ttagoB  for  little  voenui ;  a  tnmaiation  «f  Pencet^a  Tia^els  m 
Ethiopia,  1726  ;  an  Historico-g^ognphical  Description  of  Africa,  1787,  (both  these  laat  on  his  lather's  birthday  ;)  and  muj 
productions  besides,  mostly  of  this  year,  and  of  a  still  eailier  date. 

i*  Among  these  -were  two  indiYianals  who  especially  excited  bis  attention ;  Mirabeao^  whoFo  senins  and  taknts  he  ts  ta# 
lartyeaaof  kiiUleeaQBdei«daathegTaa*iafeotmodtntiift«yIittl«MhismohUth«i^^  i  wdCtf- 

not,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  honoured  as  ^  man. 
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visiters,  both  friends  and  strangers,  the  boy  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old  was  often  brought  to 
take  a  part;  and  not  unfreqjiently  information  was 
sought  from  him  on  geographical,  statistical,  histori- 
cal, and  other  subjects,  and  was  given  in  a  manner 
which  astonished  the  strangers  at  his  knowledge 
and  understanding.  In  later  years,  when  his  son 
was  become  his  joy  and  his  pride,  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  relate  this  with  great  Satisfaction. 
His  statistical  information  was  already  at  that 
time  extraordinary.  Subjects  of  this  sort  fre- 
quently occupied  him  most  industriously :  thus, 
for  instance,  he  laboriously  compiled  bills  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  like. 

Had  not  a  powerful  counterpoise  been  laid  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  education,  which  led  to  obe- 
dience and  subordination,  as  well  as  in  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  in  many  little  humiliating  ex- 
pressions of  his  mother,  as  to  the  insignificance  of 
such  things,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  led 
thereby  into  vanity  and  pride.  But  besides  this,  an 
inward  propensity  to  solid  acquirement  in  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  and  a  repugnance  to  all  show-built 
display,  protected  him  against  vanity.  Pride  might 
have  become  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  him, 
(since  his  superiority  in  so  many  things  could  not 
remain  concealed  from  him,)  if  his  noble  and 
affectionate  disposition  had  not  led  him  to  value 
what  is  pure  in  human  nature,  and  had  he  not 
with  true  humility  accustomed  himself  to  look  up 
with  admiration  to  the  great  men  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  whom  he  considered  as  heroes  in 
mind  and  action. 

In  subsequent  years  he  fully  knew  his  own 
value,  and  what  Nature  and  his  own  cultivation  of 
her  gifts  had  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  he  could 
feel  very  mortified  if  he  thought  he  had  failed  of 
receiving  an  acknowledgment  that  was  his  due,  or 
observed  any  intentional  neglect.  But  he  did  not 
overrate  himself.  Numerous  and  affecting  proofs 
of  the  contrary  occur  in  his  letters.  He  showed 
himself  particularly  generous  in  the  recognition  of 
distinguished  qualities  and  merit,  even  in  cases 
where  his  own  claims  might  come  into  collision 
with  them.  There  was  no  trace  of  envy  observable 
in  him;  and  the  honesty  and  truth  of  his  character 
suffered  not  the  slightest  approach  to  detraction  to 
appear  in  him.  The  example  of  his  father,  in 
whom  the  noblest  qualities  of  man's  nature,  up- 
rightness and  truth,  existed  in  so  peculiar  a  degree, 
that  the  opposite  emotions,  nay,  any  temptation 
thereto,  belonged,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  class 
of  impos8ibiiities,-7-this  paternal  example,  cherished 
by  education  and  his  own  natural  temperament, 
extended  to  the  son  in  a  like  degree.  Therefore, 
also,  dishonesty  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  that 
empty  show  which  is  connected  tlierewith,  were  to 
him  among  the  most  hateful  qualities  in  other  men. 

In  the  years  1787 — 1789,  the  father,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  several  times  made  a  short 
journey  into  his  native  country,  and  visited  his 
brother  and  his  sister's  son  Schmelke^  who  was 
very  dear  to  him,  both  of  them  men  of  some  pro- 
perty in  the  province  of  Hadel.*    Niebuhr  ever 

*  H«deL  now  a  dittmt  of  Ha&over,  neat  the  moath  of  the 

Elbe. 


continued  attached  to  the  latter  with  much  affec- 
tion  and  esteem,  and  even  from  Rome  gave  him  a 
proof  of  his  sincere  remembrance,  on  being  asked 
to  stand  godfather  to  his  eldest  daughter. 

Except  the  incidents  ali-eady  mentioned,  we  find 
no  alteration  in  Niebuhr  s  situation  during  these 
years  to  remark  upon.  He  retained  the  same 
teacher,  bestowed  the  same  industrious  application 
on  his  studies,  and  made  at  this  period  also  pro- 
gressive steps,  which  answered  to  the  expectations 
of  his  earlier  years. 

Materials  were  not  wanting  to  him  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  various  kinds  of  information.  Books 
of  travels,  especially  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Were  then,  and  continued  to  be,  the  favourite  read- 
ing of  his  father ;  and  b}"^  the  exchange  of  his  own 
works,  published  by  himself,  he  procured  from  the 
booksellers  every  new  publication  of  the  kind,  as 
well  as  what  his  son  required  besides  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  Boje 
provided  for  the  various  departments  of  elegant 
literature,  by  the  extension  of  his  own  library. 

As  Niebuhr  had  now  entered  upon  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  father  perceived  that  a  different  style  of 
instruction  from  what  he  had  hitherto  received 
was  necessary  for  him.  Therefore,  from  Easter 
1789,  he  caused  him  to  attend  the  classical  school 
of  the  place,  of  which  the  excellent  Jager  was 
head-master,  and  to  whom  Niebuhr  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  life  ever  felt  gratefully  indebted. 
He  was  immediately  found  qualified  to  enter  the 
head  class.  Probably  the  wish  to  attend  the  school 
partly  originated  with  himself.  The  following 
passage  in  reference  thereto  occurs  in  one  of  his 
fathtfr^s  letters,  of  November  1788  : — "  Barthold, 
for  some  time  past,  no  longer  troubles  himself  so 
much  about  the  Turks  and  the  emperor,  but  is 
thinking  about  his  getting  into  the  head  class  at 
Easter.  He  therefore  is  now  studying  the  history 
of  literature,  and  rummages  so  much  among  the 
Latin  authors,  that  I  am  almost  obliged  to  restrain 
him  from  them.'' 

But,  however,  he  lived  not  in  books  alone ;  but 
showed  himself  active  and  capable  of  rendering  as- 
sistance whenever  circumstances  required  it  of  him. 
His  father  had,  especially  in  autumn,  impoi-tant 
king's-taxes  and  making  up  of  accounts  to  look  after. 
That  his  son  assisted  him  in  this  business  is  shown, 
among  other  proofs,  by  a  letter  of  his  mother,  of 
this  date,  in  which  ^e  writes,  '^  Barthold  has  given 
diligent  assistance  in  the  revenue  matters." 

In  the  school,  which  was  not  numerously  at- 
tended, he  was  by  much  the  youngest  boy ;  but  in 
matters  of  information,  far  the  foremost.  He  was 
nevertheless  very  much  beloved  hy  his  school- 
fellows :  a  proof  that  he  gave  himself  no  airs 
towards  them  on  account  of  his  knowledge.  He 
continued,  however,  in  the  school  only  to  Michael- 
mas 1790 ;  because  the  rector,  by  the  departure 
of  almost  all  the  seniors  of  the  head  class,  and  the 
admission  of  almost  new  beginners,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  his  attendance  at  the  school 
hours,  since  he  could  only  be  kept  back,  and  not 
improved  thereby.  He  engj^ed,  however,  because 
he  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  make  an  exception  in 
his  favour,  and  to  give  him  a  private  lecture  daily ; 
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still  more  extraordinary^  especially  in  the  ancient 
lan^^uages^  in  history,  and  geography.* 

Until  the  year  1787  or  1788,  Niebuhr  had  passed 
his  youthful  days  in  the  quiet  activity  of  a  stu- 
dent distinguished  for  industry  and  rare  abilities, 
without  taking  any  very  lively  interest  in  the 
political  events  of  the  world,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our 
information  on  those  points  extends.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was,  perhaps,'  as 
yet  too  young  to  devote  any  great  attention  to  it, 
or  to  be  anxious  about  the  consequences  of  that 
event,  and  the  effects  which  it  must  have  upon 
Europe.  America  had  become  an  independent 
state,  and  Europe  enjoyed,  at  least,  a  seeming  re- 
pose ;  of  that  which,  at  that  time,  might  already 
be  preparing  in  the  minds  of  men,  especially 
in  France,  the  boy  could  have  had  no  presenti- 
ment. His  attention,  therefore,  was  not,  at  that 
time,  directed  by  any  great  events  to  this  page  of 
human  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  sympathized  in 
the  literary  interest,  which  was  very  animated  in 
Germany  in  those  years^  as  far  as  his  juvenile 
observations  extended  ;  every  thing  that  appeared 
f^om  Klopstock,  Lessing,  or  Goethe,  was  import- 
ant to  him. 

But,  when  now  the  war  with  Turkey  broke 
out  in  1787,  or  1788,  it  so  vividly  occupied  the 
mind  of  tlie  boy,  that  he  not  only  talked  aloud  about 
it  in  his  dreams  by  night,  but  fancied  he  was  read- 
ing newspapers  with  particulars  concerning  the 
war,  which  he  related  again,  and  which  were 
so  well  arranged,  and  so  accurately  grounded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  places  and  coun- 
tries, that  the  confirmation  of  his  dream-narra- 
tives was  usually  found  soon  after  in  the  papers. 
What  is  here  said  is  by  no  means  meant  as  indi- 
cating a  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy  in  the  boy ; 
but  only  to  show  how  every  thing  which  he  had 
heard  and  learned  floated,  by  an  intuitive  power, 
before  his  im^ination,  and  how  correct  the  com- 
binations of  his  understanding  were.  Those  re- 
gions, partly  from  the  narratives  of  his  father, 
and  partly  through  his  own  geographical  studies, 
were  as  well  known  to  him  as  his  native  country. 
He  had  studied  the  inhabitants,  and  their  mode  of 
making  war,  in  descriptions  of  travels  and  in  his- 
tory ;  he  had  also  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  character  of  the  commanders,  and  their 
mode  of  proceeding,  from  the  newspapers  and  other 
notices  which  fell  in  his  vay*  There  are  stiU  ex- 
tant some  letters  from  him  at  that  time  to  his 
uncle  Eckhardt,  which  contain  the  proofs,  as  well 
as  the  grounds  of  his  predictions. 

This  gift  of  divining  (the  word  being  taken  as 
above  explained)  displayed  itself  afterwards  in  the 
first  and  earlier  periods  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  he  foresaw  not  only  the  course  of  the  events 
of  the  war,  but  also  the  popular  commotions,  some- 
times in  general  termsi,  and  sometimes  in  particu- 
lars, the  plans,  designs^  and  machinations  of  the 


Revolutionists^  the  consequences  of  the  messares 
adopted  by  the  government  and  the  different  parties ; 
aAd  all  this  oftentimes  with  a  correctness  and 
accuracy  that  filled  even  the  Count  P.  A.  Bems- 
torff,  that  great  statesman,  with  wonder  at  the 
young  man ;  with  such  nice  accuracy  had  he  caught 
the  character  of  the  French  people,  their  then 
government,  and  the  party  leadeTs.t  Just  as  ac- 
curately and  surely  did  he  anticipate  the  plans  of 
the  commanders  in  the  wars^  according  to  the 
marches  and  positions  of  the  armies ;  in  which 
instance  his  exact  and  special  geographical  know- 
ledge served  for  a  guide  to  his  judgment. 

This  gift  continued  with  him,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, throughout  the  whole  of  his  life ;  but  he 
possessed  it  in  a  higher  degree  in  his  earlier  years^ 
when  he  could  direct  his  whole  attention  to  such 
observations,  uninvolved  in  that  web  in  which  he 
became  entangled  through  his  active  engagement 
in  practical  matters. 

From  the  date,  therefore,  of  the  Turkish  war,  he 
directed  his  view  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  worH. 
The  commotions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  had  for  him  a  still  higher 
degree  of  interest  even  than  that  war.  This  feel- 
ing had  been  increased  by  his  acquaintance  with  a 
refugee,  named  De  la  Vida,  who  had  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Meldorf.  Whether  he  took  either  side  at 
that  time,  or  which  it  was,  there  are  no  accounts 
extant  that  may  be  depended  on.  But  consistently 
with  the  views  which  he  always  maintained  in 
politics,  we  may  presume,  that  early  settled  and 
decided  as  he  was  in  his  views,  he  could  not  hare 
been  favourably  inclined  to  the  violent  innovations 
of  the  emperor,  devoted  as  he  had  been  to  his  side 
in  the  waf  with  Turkey. 

Just  at  this  time,  it  happened  that  several  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  Boje  and  Niebuhr  paid  them 
a  visit  from  Copenhagen  and  Germany;  many 
foreigners  also  came  to  Meldorf,  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  both  of  them.  Among  these  strangers, 
a  Count  Berchthold  especially  interested  him. 
This  person  was  intending  a  journey  to  the  east, 
and  came  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  elder  Niebuhr 
thereon.  Above  all  the  rest,  the  acquaintance  of 
Voss,  whose  wife  was  Boje's  sister,  was  the  most 
important  in  its  effects  upon  Niebuhr's  studies. 
The  frequent  visits  of  Voss  and  his  wife  to  this 
brother,  brought  him  early  into  a  closer  relation 
to  Voss,  which  ended  only  with  death.  Voss  very 
soon  discovered  the  great  talents  of  the  boy,  drew 
him  to  him  by  kindness  and  friendliness,  and  by 
counsel  and  instruction  helped  him  forward  in  his 
classical  studies,  where  he  had  any  occasion  for  it. 
The  boy  repaid  him  for  this  by  affectionate  attach- 
ment, and  by  following  his  suggestions.  Numer- 
ous expressions  occur  in  JTiebuhr's  letters,  which 
show  how  much  he  owed  to  Voss's  hints  concern- 
ing the  direction  of  his  studies. 

In  the  conversations  which  were  held  by  these 


*  There  are  still  preserred  among  his  papcrv  many  (ft  Jan  compotitiosg  ;  among  others,  tnoulations  and  eFXponttoas  out  of 
the  New  Tertament ;  poetieal  Tenhms  mnn  Hbm  ancicnta ;  dlosigns  for  little  poema ;  •  tnuoslation  of  Poncet^a  Tnveb  ta 
Ethiopia,  1726  ;  an  Hiatorieo-g^grapfaiGal  Description  of  Africa,  1787,  (both  these  last  on  his  Other's  birthday  0  and  maaj 
productions  besides,  mostly  of  this  year,  and  of  a  still  eailier  date. 

f  Among  these  were  two  indiTidnals  who  especially  exdted  his  attention ;  Mirabeani  whose  eenim  and  taients  he  (v  tk# 
iMt  yeasa  ot  hia  life  emiiderad  as  tfae  gnUMtot  aodeni  tiiMa,  Uttlo  M  hiii  moral  ehamct«r  com  reoonoaaend  biio  '$  and  Cu^ 
not,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  honoured  as  ^  man. 
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visiters,  both  friends  and  strangers,  the  hoy  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old  was  often  brought  to 
take  a  part ;  and  not  unfreqjiently  information  was 
sought  from  him  on  geographical,  statistical,  histori- 
cal, and  other  subjects,  and  was  given  in  a  manner 
which  astonished  the  strangers  at  his  knowledge 
and  understanding.  In  later  years,  when  his  son 
was  become  his  joy  and  his  pride,  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  relate  this  with  great  satisfaction. 
His  statistical  information  was  already  at  that 
time  extraordinary.  Subjects  of  this  sort  fre- 
quently occupied  him  most  industriously :  thus, 
for  instance,  he  laboriously  compiled  bills  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  like. 

Had  not  a  powerful  counterpoise  been  laid  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  education,  which  led  to  obe- 
dience and  subordination,  as  well  as  in  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  in  many  little  humiliating  ex- 
pressions of  his  mother,  as  to  the  insignificance  of 
such  things,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  led 
thereby  into  vanity  and  pride.  But  besides  this,  an 
inward  propensity  to  solid  acquirement  in  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  and  a  repugnance  to  all  show-built 
display,  protected  him  against  vanity.  Pride  might 
have  become  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  him, 
(since  his  superiority  in  so  many  things  could  not 
remain  concealed  from  him,)  if  his  noble  and 
affectionate  disposition  had  not  led  him  to  value 
what  is  pure  in  human  nature,  and  had  he  not 
with  true  humility  accustomed  himself  to  look  up 
with  admiration  to  the  great  men  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  whom  he  considered  as  heroes  in 
mind  and  action. 

In  subsequent  years  he  fully  knew  his  own 
value,  and  what  Nature  and  his  own  cultivation  of 
her  gifts  had  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  he  could 
feel  very  mortified  if  he  thought  he  had  failed  of 
receiving  an  acknowledgment  that  was  his  due,  or 
observed  any  intentional  neglect.  But  he  did  not 
overrate  himself.  Numerous  and  affecting  proofs 
of  the  contrary  occur  in  his  letters.  He  showed 
himself  particularly  generous  in  the  recognition  of 
distinguished  qualities  and  merit,  even  in  cases 
where  his  own  claims  might  come  into  collision 
with  them.  There  was  no  trace  of  envy  observable 
in  him ;  and  the  honesty  and  truth  of  his  character 
suffered  not  the  slightest  approach  to  detraction  to 
appear  in  him.  The  example  of  his  father,  in 
whom  the  noblest  qualities  of  man's  nature,  up- 
rightness and  truth,  existed  in  so  peculiar  a  degree, 
that  the  opposite  emotions,  nay,  any  temptation 
thereto,  belonged,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  class 
of  impos8ibiiities,;7-this  paternal  example,  cherished 
by  education  and  his  own  natural  temperament, 
extended  to  the  son  in  a  like  degree.  Therefore, 
also,  dishonesty  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  that 
empty  show  which  is  connected  tlierewith,  were  to 
him  among  the  most  hateful  qualities  in  other  men. 

In  the  years  1787 — 1789,  the  father,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  several  times  made  a  short 
journey  into  his  native  country,  and  visited  his 
brother  and  his  sister's  son  Schmelke,  who  was 
very  dear  to  him,  both  of  them  men  of  some  pro- 
perty in  the  province  of  HadeL*    Kiebuhr  ever 

*  HadeL  now  a  distmt  of  Ha&oTer,  iMftt  the  moath  of  the 
Elbe. 


continued  attached  to  the  latter  with  much  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  and  even  from  Rome  gave  him  a 
proof  of  his  sincere  remembrance,  on  being  asked 
to  stand  godfather  to  his  eldest  daughter. 

Except  the  incidents  already  mentioned,  we  find 
no  altemtion  in  Niebuhr's  situation  during  these 
years  to  remark  upon.  He  retained  the  same 
teacher,  bestowed  the  same  industrious  application 
on  his  studies,  and  made  at  this  period  also  pro- 
gressive steps,  which  answered  to  the  expectations 
of  his  earlier  years. 

Materials  were  not  wanting  to  him  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  various  kinds  of  information.  Books 
of  travels,  especially  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
were  then,  and  continued  to  be,  the  favourite  read- 
ing of  his  father ;  and  by  the  exchange  of  his  own 
works,  published  by  himself,  he  procured  from  the 
booksellei*s  every  new  publication  of  the  kind,  as 
well  as  what  his  son  required  besides  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  Boje 
provided  for  the  various  departments  of  elegant 
literature,  by  the  extension  of  his  own  library. 

As  Niebuhr  had  now  entered  upon  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  father  perceived  that  a  different  style  of 
instruction  from  what  he  had  hitherto  received 
was  necessary  for  him.  Therefore,  from  Easter 
1789,  he  caused  him  to  attend  the  classical  school 
of  the  place,  of  which  the  excellent  Jager  was 
head-master,  and  to  whom  kiebuhr  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  life  ever  felt  gratefully  indebted. 
He  was  immediately  found  qualified  to  enter  the 
head  class.  Probably  the  wish  to  attend  the  school 
partly  originated  with  himself.  The  following 
passage  in  reference  thereto  occurs  in  one  of  his 
fathtfr^s  letters,  of  November  1788: — "Barthold, 
for  some  time  past,  no  longer  troubles  himself  so 
much  about  the  Turks  and  the  emperor,  but  is 
thinking  about  his  getting  into  the  head  class  at 
Easter.  He  therefore  is  now  studying  the  history 
of  literature,  and  rummages  so  much  among  the 
Latin  authors,  that  I  am  almost  obliged  to  restrain 
him  from  them.'' 

But,  however,  he  lived  not  in  books  alone ;  but 
showed  himself  active  and  capable  of  rendering  as- 
sistance whenever  circumstances  required  it  of  him. 
His  father  had,  especially  in  autumn,  impoi-tant 
king's-taxes  and  making  up  of  accounts  to  look  after. 
That  his  son  assisted  him  in  this  business  is  shown, 
among  other  proofs,  by  a  letter  of  his  mother,  of 
this  date,  in  which  she  writes,  '^  Barthold  has  given 
diligent  assistance  in  the  revenue  matters." 

In  the  school,  which  was  not  numerously  at- 
tended, he  was  by  much  the  youngest  boy ;  but  in 
matters  of  information,  far  the  foremost.  He  was 
nevertheless  very  much  beloved  hy  his  school- 
fellows :  a  proof  that  he  gave  himself  no  airs 
towards  them  on  account  of  his  knowledge.  He 
continued,  however,  in  the  school  only  to  Michael- 
mas 1790 ;  because  the  rector,  by  the  departure 
of  almost  all  the  seniors  of  the  head  class,  and  the 
admission  of  almost  new  beginners,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  his  attendance  at  the  school 
hours,  since  he  could  only  be  kept  back,  and  not 
improved  thereby.  He  engaged,  however,  because 
he  was  yery  fond  of  him,  to  make  an  exception  in 
his  favour,  and  to  give  him  a  private  lecture  daily ; 
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nnoe  this  would  be,  for  a  boyofhiB  informatloii, 
abilities,  and  industry,  saffieiieiii  to  ensure  his 
farther  progress  and  prepare  bim  for  the  umversity. 
He  therefore  took  his  leare  of  the  school,  at  Michael- 
mas 1790. 

In  the  succeeding^  y*itn,  from  Miohaelmas  1?00 
to  Easter  1794,  he  now  every  daj  worked  for  an 
hour  with,  and  under,  his  friend  the  rector  of  the 
school ;  who  himeelf  partly  read  with  him  the 
more  difficult  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  partly 
gave  him  instructions  for  reading  them  by  himself, 
for  the  study  of  grammar,  for  writing  Greek,  and 
exercising  himself  in  forming  a  good  Latin  style. 
The  other  branches  of  knowledge  he  cultivated 
for  himself  with  occasional  assistance  from  his 
father  in  mathematics.  In  his  hours  of  relaxation 
he  read  the  poets^  and  other  writers  of  modem 
nations.  There  are  still  extant  memoranda  of  his 
studies  at  that  period,  which  gire  a  proof  of  his 
extraordinary  application.  Most  hours  of  the  day 
were  devoted  to  intense  labour ;  some  to  his  private 
lecture,  but  few  to  relaxation  and  social  enjoys 
roents.  He  often,  however,  lamented  to  himself 
on  that  point,  that  he  had  been  too  lazy.  This 
can  only  refer  to  this  fact,  that  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations, 
rather  than  any  iixed  plan,  in  his  studies,  and  so 
had  thrown  the  less  attractive,  and  thevefore  the 
more  laborious  subjects,  into  the  background.  At 
this  period,  certainly,  he  wanted  adequate  direc- 
tion and  superintendence.  He  read  and  collected 
knowledge  in  abundance ;  but  be  had  no  one  to 
teach  him  to  do  so  systematically  and  judiciously. 
The  mass  of  what  he  learnt  was,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary memory,  too  great  for  him  to  digest ;  and, 
clear  and  thoughtful  as  his  mind  was  for  his  yearsy 
he  was  not  able  to  surrey  and  reduce  to  order  the 
store  which  he  had  accumulated.  He  was  oonsctous 
of  this  afterwards,  and  felt  the  confusion  which 
often  resulted  from  it  in  his  conceptions  to  be  par- 
ticularly oppressive  in  the  period  from  179G  to 
1798.  It  frequently  made  him  very  unhappy  in 
those  years,  when,  seduced  by  the  power  of  habit, 
he  suffered  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  investiga- 
tions, to  be  led  away  into  digressions  from  the  right 
path,  and  so  never  brought  them  to  a  conclusion. 
Moreover,  he  accused  himself  with  bitter  anguish 
of  a  deficiency  in  energy  and  power  over  the  will, 
for  which  he  had  to  thank  only  himself.  But 
when  we  consider  that  to  a  youth  like  him,  from  his 
fourteenth  year,  for  the  space  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  instruction  was  communicated  for  a  single 
hour  only  every  day,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at 
what  he  accomplished.  Probably  it  was  beneficial 
for  his  mental,  as  it  certainly  was  for  his  bodily 
health,  that  after  completing  his  course  of  study 
he  entered  upon  a  life  of  business ;  and  thus,  by  a 
practical  activity,  acquired  the  power  of  arrange- 
moit,  examination,  and  adaptation  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  his  acquisitions. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  he  was  confirmed  by  a 
minister  of  the  place^  wly)  was  at  the  same  time  a 
friend  of  the  family,  and  had  also  prepared  him 
for  this  ordinance.  There  will  be  occasion  here- 
after to  quote,  from  a  letter  written  in  later  year% 
his  own  words  concerning  his  religions  views. 


In  the  course  of  those  years,  the  breakiog  out  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  also  occopied  the  atten- 
tion of  Niebuhr,  in  a  high  degree^  from  its  first 
commencement.  But 'it  operated  upon  him  other- 
wise than  upon  most  young  men  and  many  older 
persons  of  l^t  time,  who  saw  in  it  the  biossom  of 
a  period  of  most  beautiful  liberty,  and  of  a  more 
universal  and  higher  development  of  the  haman 
race ;  in  many  of  whom  their  enthueiasm  went  so 
far,  that  they  considered  the  meet  herrible  oocnr- 
renees  only  as  lamentable  but  neoeesai-y  stages  of 
transition  to  a  wished-for  state  of  things.  Who- 
ever has  lived  through  that  time  will  rememlier 
with  sorrow  the  universal  excitement  of  mind  oc* 
casioned  by  that  occurrence  ;  the  divisions  which 
arose  between  men  of  different  views  ;  that  higii- 
flying  tone  which  the  enthusiasts  b^an  to  use  in 
speaking  and  writing,  against  the  presumed  ^  be- 
nighted mbeciHes  "  who  were  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  the  separations  which  were  called  forth  thereb}' 
between  friends,  and  in  the  same  families.  Nie- 
buhr  had  studied  history  with  a  depth  and  earnest- 
ness not  usual  at  his  age  ;  and  he  soon  perceived 
the  workings  and  consequences  of  that  popnkr 
excitement.  The  horrors  of  anarchy  and  dominion 
of  the  populace,  which  showed  itself  so  f rightfnlly 
in  that  revolution,  filled  him  with  deep-felt  pain 
and  anxious  anticipations  concerning  the  destiny 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  well-ordered  liberty,  worked  out  in  a  legiti- 
mate way  by  self-devotion  and  perseverance,  was 
always  an  object  of  respect  to  him  ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  plebeians  of  Rome  afterwards  stood 
so  high  in  his  estimation,  because  they  had  extorted 
their  rights  and  their  constitution  in  this  way  only. 
But  every  thing  which  had  a  necessary  t^ency 
to  lawlessness,  to  the  disturbance  of  civil  order,  to 
the  arts  of  demagogues  or  tyranny  of  the  mob,  was 
already  at  that  time  hateful  to  him.  He  saw  in 
it  the  germ  of  subsequent  barbarism. 

His  political  views  will  be  still  farther  oommnoi- 
cated  out  of  some  of  his  own  letters ;  they  belong, 
however,  to  a  later  period*  We  are  now  speaiciog 
only  of  the  impressions  which  those  transactions 
thus  early  made  upon  him. 

Without  these  impressions,  raised  as  they  were 
by  the  general  aspect  of  things  to  an  intnitive 
perception,  the  best  means  of  opposing  such  hht 
positions  would  scarcely  have  been  dear  to  him  so 
early  and  so  decidedly ;  whilst,  on  the  other  side 
also,  these  transactions  and  positions  could  not  so 
early  have  produced  a  conviction,  (firmly  gronnded 
as  his  was,  enduring  throughout  life,  and  standing 
fixed  during  every  vicissitude  of  events  and  ciream- 
stances,)  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary 
precocity  of  his  genius  as  well  as  his  rare  talent 
for  observing  and  combining. 

How  much  influence  his  father's  turn  of  mind, 
his  partiality  for  the  English,  his  disHke  of  the 
French,  his  aversion  from  eveiy  thing  which, 
arising  out  of,  or  accompanied  with  lerity,  was 
undertaken  from  vanity  or  any  other  still  meaner 
motive,  may  have  had  on  his  son's  views  and 
opinions,  cannot  be  determined.  Bnt  even  if 
the  tendency  of  his  thinking  in  general  bad  its 
fomidfftkm  in  the  direction  givm  to  his  ednration 
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by  his  father,  yet  aaBarediy  they  weiie  not  the 
mere  opinions  of  another,  which  he  repeated  upon 
external  autiiority  ;  but  hia  political  views  were 
based  upoa  real  internal  convietiony  and  a  judg- 
ment which  he  had  formed  for  him  self » 

In  the  year  1791  he  again  suffered  from  attacks 
of  fever.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  had  a 
&Tourable  rather  than  unfavourable  influenoe  on 
his  general  health;  and  in  the  duties  and  em- 
ployments above  described,  the  period  of  time,  from 
the  autimnn  of  1790  till  the  summer  of  1792,  passed 
away. 

He  was  now  grown  into  a  youtb.  His  mind 
and  character  were  uncommonly  ripened  for  his 
years;  his  attainments  were  multifarious;  his 
application,  Toluntaxy  and  unwearied  as  it  wa% 
arose  from,  an  internal  necessity  for  accurate  in- 
formation and  abstract  knowledge.  His  genius 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  hot-house  plant,  whose 
roots  are  sickly,  and  juices  exhausted  by  over- 
forcing ;  his  was  the  growth  of  one  which  has  been 
developed  by  its  own  free  impulse,  and  has  shot  up 
vigorously  from  a  good  soil.  For  that  rich  abun- 
dance, or,  if  we  will  call  it  so,  that  superabundance 
of  his  acquired  knowledge,  was  not  the  effect  of  an 
artificial,  accelerated  development,  but  the  produce 
of  natural  talents  richly  endowed,  and  thirsting 
after  wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  to  which  little 
nourishment  was  ever  imparted,  except  what  they 
found  in  books. 

Certainly  Niebuhr  himself,  in  latter  life,  often 
and  bitterly  lamented  that  his  studies  had  wanted 
a  proper  guidance,  and  that  he  had  thereby  fallen 
into  many  wrong  paths ;  that  the  creative  projects 
of  his  mind,  which  he  felt  within  himself,  had  not 
been  nourished  and  directed,  nor  his  roaming 
thoughts  guided  to  fixed  objects  or  any  central 
point.  But  it  was  owing  to  the  circumstances, 
especially  the  personal  ones,  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  that  what  he  thus  found  wanting  was 
impracticable.  Dispositions^  which  are  excellent 
in  their  kind,  may  yet  be  relatively  so  hetero- 
geneous, that  the  want  felt  by  those  of  one  kind  can 
neither  be  rightly  apprehended  nor  satisfied  by  the 
other ;  indeed,  we  must  esteem  it  fortunate,  if  the 
consciousness  of  that  want  is  not  checked  and 
suppressed,  probably  for  ever.  It  is  even  a  great 
question  whether,  without  his  own  hard  and  con- 
tinued labour,  that  peculiarity  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter, which  so  distinguished  him,  could  have 
maintained  itself  in  Niebuhr ;  certainly  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  projects  of  different  sorts  might 
have  hem  brought  to  greater  maturity,  if  encou- 
ragement and  direction  had  been  given  to  them. 
But  where  upon  earth  could  the  man  be  found,  of 
whom  it  could  be  saj^,  or  who  could  say  of  him- 
self, that  all  his  projects  were  capable  of  being 
accomplished? 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1792,  Niebuhr's  father 
formed  a  determination  to  send  his  son  to  Ham* 
burgh,  to  his  old  friend  Busch,  for  several  months, 
or,  if  he  was  comfortable  there,  for  a  longer  period. 
Several  inducements  moved  him  thereto.  The  first 
and  nearest  might  be  the  wish  to  break  off  for  a 
while  the  too  eager  studies  of  his  son,  since  he 
apprehendfd  disadvantage  therefrom  to  his  health. 


He  also  looked  upon  this  removalf  Jfom  the  paternal 
roof,  to  which  Niebuhr  was  attached  with  great 
affisotion,  as  a  preparatk»n  for  a  longer  one  that 
soon  awaited  him.  Another  motive  was,  that  he 
might  there  acquire  practice  and  skill  in  modem 
languages ;  he  hoped,  moreover,  that  he  would 
there  learn  to  interest  himself  in  many  objects 
relating  to  practical  life  ;  that,  by  the  aid  of  £be- 
ling's  larger  collection  of  maps,  he  would  perfect 
himself  still  more  in  geography,  would  prosecute 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  mercantile  accounts 
with  Brodhagen  ;  and  finally,  that  he  would  gain 
thero  a  knowledge  of  men,  and  adopt  the  conversa- 
tional manners  of  the  world. 

Biisoh  was  Professor  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Ham- 
burgh,  and  had  at  that  time  a  very  well-frequented 
commercial  academy  in  his  house,  and  under  his 
management,  in  which  the  hranches  of  knowledge 
which  relate  to  commerce  and  modem  languages 
were  especially  taught.  Among  the  young  people 
who  received  their  education  there,  only  a  few 
devoted  themselves  to  the  sciences :  the  proper 
object  of  the  establishment  was,  to  form  accom- 
plished pupils,  well-instructed  in  matters  of  com- 
merce. There  were  then  pupils  in  the  academy 
from  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  Besides 
this,  Busch's  house  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  nuraerously^visited  in  Hamburgh.  It  was, 
as  it  were,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  learned  and 
talented  people  of  the  city  ;  all  strangers  of  any 
consequence  were  introduced  there  ;  the  wife  of  the 
Director  enlivened  with  her  wit  and  good  sense 
the  society  which  at  that  time  numbered  Klopstock, 
Reimams,  and  Ebeling,  besides  other  learned  and 
distinguished  individuals  of  the  day,  among  its 
members ;  it  received  also  frequent  accession  of 
interest  from  the  repeated  and  lengthened  stay  of 
strangers,  as,  fbr  instance,  of  Lessing  and  Yon 
Aussen.  The  father  hoped  that  in  such  a  house 
his  son  would  be  able  to  educate  himself  for  the 
world,  and  believed  also  that  hb  health  would  be 
improved  there. 

Prohably  this  hope  of  acquiring  accomplishment 
for  the  world  was,  even  more  than  he  was  con- 
scious to  himself,  the  motive  which  chiefly  influ- 
enced his  father's  deci^on.  He  saw  in  it  a  means 
of  promoting  a  plan  which  he  had  calmly  formed 
for  his  son,  and  had  often  spoken  with  him  con- 
cerning it.  This  plan  pointed  to  a  diplomatic 
career,  for  which  he  considered  a  residence  in 
Biiseh's  house  an  excellent  preparatory  school. 

In  early  days,  indeed,  he  had  cherished  the  wish 
(as  Niebuhr  declares  in  his  Life  of  his  father)  that 
his  son  might  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  perform 
the  journeys  which,  after  his  return  from  the  East, 
he  himself  intended  to  make  into  other  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  particularly  in  Africa.  He  thought 
of  sending  him  out  to  India,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  a  cadet  in  the  service  of  the  British  East-India 
Company  ;  for  accomplishing  which,  he  could 
without  difficulty  have  found  the  opportunity  by 
means  of  his  acquaintance  in  England.  But  he 
subsequently  perceived  that  hu  son's  constitution 
made  this  impossible,  influenced  as  it  was  by  the 
tender  and  somewhat  effeminate  education  which 
his  moth«r'a  solicitude  had  oecaeioned.    His  own 
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heart  also  probably  opposed  the  thought  of  exposing 
his  son  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  journey,  as  the 
time  drew  near  when  preparations  ought  to  be  made 
for  performing  it.  Therefore,  when  Niebuhr  sub- 
sequently, during  his  first  residence  in  Copenhagen, 
recurred  to  the  plan  of  a  journey  in  Africa,  with 
a  view  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,*  and  demanded  his  consent  thereto,  he 
told  him  in  reply,  that  he  might  travel  in  Europe 
as  much  and  as  far  as  he  might  be  willing  and  able 
to  do,  but  not  out  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
the  more  extensive  plans  of  travel  were  thus  given 
up,  yet  he  (for  whom  the  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion of  foreign  lands  had  always  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion, and  who  pi-esumed  upon  finding  the  same 
feeling  in  his  son)  desired  to  see  at  least  the  execu- 
tion of  his  later  plans,  which  were  to  be  limited  to 
travels  in  Europe.  He  believed  that  he  was  thereby 
preparing  for  his  son  the  highest  enjoyment  in  life, 
as  he  had  found  it  to  be  in  his  own  case.  As, 
therefore^  he  considered  the  diplomatic  line  to  lead 
the  nearest  and  most  securely  to  this  object,  he 
wished  his  son  to  enter  upon  it.  This  wish  adhered 
for  a  ]ong  time  to  his  mind  ;  he  still  cherished  it, 
as  well  when  his  son  was  studying  at  Kiel,  as 
during  his  residence  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  house 
of  Schimmelmann.  The  son  had  also  at  first 
entered  into  his  father  s  idea ;  but  when  his  in- 
clination led  him  more  to  deeper  studies,  (even  as 
early  as  his  university  residence  at  Kiel,)  the 
wholesomeness  of  its  tendencies  became  question- 
able. His  inclination  to  such  a  profession  dimi- 
nished the  more  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
great  world  :  his  engagement  to  her  who  became 
his  first  wife  wholly  extinguished  it.t 

At  firsts  therefore,  the  father  was  not  at  all 
pleased  when  his  son's  studies  and  inclinations 
drew  him  more  and  more  in  what  is  properly 
called  a  learned  direction.  Even  afterwards,  when 
the  diplomatic  line  was  given  up,  he  still  wished  to 
see  him  engaged  in  some  other  state  employments. 
He  placed,  however,  no  obstacles  in  this  respect  in 
his  son's  way.  With  increasing  years  he  lost  the 
ardour  of  those  wishes,  and  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  what  his  son  was  and  accomplished,  as  well 
as  with  his  share  of  the  honour  and  respect  of  the 
world.  He  always,  however,  rejoiced  in  later  years 
when  his  son  had  occasion  to  visit  other  countries 
besides  that  of  his  birth.  He  was,  therefore,  highly 
pleased  at  his  mission  into  Germany,  on  the  finan- 
cial relations  of  the  Danish  government,  in  the 
year  1803,  as  well  as  his  being  sent  on  a  similar 
business  by  the  Prussian  government  into  HoUand, 
in  the  years  1808  and  18U.  He  did  not  live  to 
w^itness  his  misBion  to  Rome  :  the  appointment  to 
that  embassy  took  place  several  months  after  his 
death.  Probably,  on  account  of  his  very  advanced 
years,  and  the  therefore  little  prospect  of  ever  see- 
ing him  again,  this  appointment  would  have  been 
less  gratifying  to  him. 

The  plan  which  his  father  had  in  view  in  his 


*  For  the  accompliahmenfc  of  suok  a  joumej,  the  eldor 
Niebuhr  had  always  maintamed  the  necessity  of  taking  that 
very  route  whiph  was  afterwards  taken  by  Lander. 

t  Several  passagei  in  bis  letters  refer  to  thii  plan  af  a 
diplomatic  life. 


residence  at  Hamburgh,  did  not  succeed  according 
to  his  wish.  He  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  only 
promote  his  son's  accomplishments,  but  that  he 
would  also  consider  it  as  a  reward  for  his  industry. 
Niebuhr,  however,  felt  himself  by  no  means  happy 
there.  Violent  toothaches,  and  the  disagreement 
of  the  water  with  his  stomach,  might  contribute  to 
make  him  uncomfortable.  The  principal  caua, 
however,  of  his  dissatbfaction  was  of  another  kini 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  was  quite  is 
accordance  with  the  friendly  relations  existia? 
between  BCisch  and  his  father.  But  the  general 
tone  of  the  house,  the  ever  noisy  life  that  was  led 
there,  the  favourite  subjects  (so  different  from  hh 
own)  that  were  generally  discussed  ai  table  and  in 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  style  and  character  of 
tbe  jests  of  so  mixed  a  society,  made  an  unpleasast 
impression  upon  him.  He  could  place  confidenct 
in  no  one,  and  felt  himself  very  uncomfortable  in 
a  world  where  the  communications  and  thoughts 
that  were  most  delightful  to  him  were  not  com- 
prehended, and  for  the  most  part  were  entiielj' 
disregarded.  Only  with  Klopstock,  who  was  veir 
fond  of  the  young  man,  and  in  conversation  with 
Ebeling,  did  he  find  himself  happy  and  at  home. 
In  other  respects  he  felt  himself  there  a  stranger, 
timid,  shy,  and  often  in  wretched  spirits. 

A  violent  fit  of  home-sickness  soon  seized  him. 
He  urgently  begged  his  father  to  take  him  from 
Hamburgh  ;  and  represented  to  him,  almost  with 
vehemence,  how  useless  in  every  respect  his  con- 
tinuance there  would  be.  The  letters  on  this 
occasion  are  still  extant,  and  are  the  onljr  ones 
among  those  that  have  been  preserved,  in  which  a 
tone  of  vehemence  against  his  father's  wishes  pre- 
dominates. The  latter  saw  with  sorrow  his  xhmt 
founder,  and  only  after  some  time  gave  way.  In 
the  autumn  of  1792  he  fetched  him  back  from 
thence,  after  a  residence  of  three  months. 

The  son  s  return  soon  conduced  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  whole  family ;  for  the  father  fell 
sick  of  a  very  serious  Illness  in  November,  (of 
which  Niebuhr  speaks  at  p.  66  of  his  Life  of  his 
father,)  and  a  state  of  peevish  discomfort  of  lon^ 
continuance  succeeded  the  attack.  During  the 
period  of  convalescence,  the  son  was  of  great  assis- 
tance to  the  father  in  transacting  the  usual  official 
business  of  the  autumn. 
How  deeply  this  sickness  of  his  father  had  akzmed 
Niebuhr,  appears  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  from 
Kiel  in  1794.  « I  still  always  feel  a  tightnes 
round  my  heart,"  he  writes,  "  when  I  think  of  the 
time,  two  years  ago.  Some  particular  poinU  of 
time  can  hardly  be  extirpated  from  our  souIs>  eren 
hj  the  annihilation  of  the  memoiy.  This  time  I 
cannot  forget,  and  yet  I  may  not  turn  my  thoughts 
back  upon  it," 

After  this  iatemptioxi,  Niebuhr  continued  his 
studies  under  the  private  instruction  of  tht  rector 
of  the  school.  From  this  time  he  occupied  himself 
a  good  deal  witli  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  which 
Miinter  sent  him  from  Copenhagen,  and  Heyne 
from  Gottingen.  The  latter  wished  Niebuhr  to  be 
given  up  to  him  for  the  direction  of  his  studies 
It  was  also  the  father's  intention  to  send  him  eab- 
sequently  to  Guttingen  ;  but  he  would  have  him 
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first  of  all  pass  his  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Kiel,  and  then  go  to  Gottingen.  The  sequel  will 
show  how  it  was  that  this  plan  was  frustrated. 

This  winter  the  appointment  of  Prehn  (memher 
of  the  Council  of  Conference^  who  died  several 
years  since)  to  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vincial government^  afforded  to  him  the  enjoyment 
of  the  society  of  a  beloved  companion,  who,  though 
considerably  his  senior,  yet  entered  into  an  ardent 
friendship  with  him.  They  were  both  very  different 
in  their  turn  of  mind  ;  but  both  were  conscious  of 
possessing  abilities,  truth,  and  honesty.  Prehn's 
active  spirit  showed  itself  entirely  in  business,  and 
especially  that  which  referred  to  the  province  in 
which  his  appointment  lay.  On  this  point  their 
views  coincided  ;  and  in  Copenhagen,  several  years 
afterwards,  they  in  common  faithfully  followed  up 
this  object,  ever  as  long  as  they  lived  preserving  a 
true  friendship.  At  that  time,  the  interest  which 
they  both  took  in  the  constitution  of  Dithmarsch 
quickly  united  them  in  mutual  regard:  Prehn 
being  led  to  take  such  interest  by  his  official  busi- 
ness ;  and  Niebuhr,  by  the  many  years  that  he  had 
lived  in  that  little  province,  which  was  always  so 
dear  to  him. 

From  Michaelmas  1792  to  Easter  1794,  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  his  father's  house  in  the  occupa- 
tions and  circumstances  above  mentioned.  The 
practice  of  modem  languages,  for  which  he  had 
early  shown  distinguished  talents,  now  engaged 
his  attention  more  than  formerly.  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Italian,  had  long  been  familiar  to  him. 
The  sale  of  some  books  from  a  stranded  vessel  now 
gave  him  occasion  to  learn  the  Spanish  language 
also,  and  soon  after  the  Portuguese.  A  letter  of  a 
later  date,  written  by  his  father  to  his  dear  relative 
Schmelke,  gives  a  review  of  the  skill  in  languages 
which  he  had  acquired.  He  writes  thus  in  Decem- 
ber 1807  :  '^  My  son  has  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Memel  about  the  supplies  for  the  army.  As  he 
there  expected  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Riga,  he 
immediately  began  to  learn  Russian.  We  will 
now  for  once  reckon  up  how  many  languages  he 
has  become  acquainted  with.  He  was  only  two 
Tears  old  when  he  came  to  Meldorf,  we  may  there- 
fore consider  (rerman  as  his  first  or  mother-tongue. 
In  his  school-class  he  learnt  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew ; 


and  besides  this,  at  Meldor/,  Dahlsb,  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  eight  in  all*  Only,  however, 
so  much  of  them  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  in 
books.  Some  books,  that  had  been  thrown  ashore 
in  our  neighbourhood,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
learning  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  thus  making  ten. 
Of  Arabic  he  learnt  not  much  at  home,  because  I 
had  disposed  of  my  Lexicon  to  another  person,  and 
another  could  not  be  obtained  at  a  short  notice. 
At  Kiel  he  had  the  opportunity  of  exercising  him- 
self in  speaking  and  writing  French,  English,  and 
Danish.  At  Copenhagen  he  learnt  Persian  with 
.Count  Ludolph,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  (whose 
father  I  knew,)  and  who  was  then  tne  resident 
minister  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  he  learnt 
Arabic  there  by  himself;  making  twelve.  In 
Holland,  Dutch;  in  Copenhagen,  Swedish,  and 
somewhat  of  the  Icelandic.  At  Memel,  Russian, 
Sclavonic,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Illyrlan.  If  I 
add  to  these  the  Low-German,  the  number  amounts 
to  twenty.  Forgive  me  this  outpouring  of  my 
heart  concerning  my  son.  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
a  boast  of  it." 

During  these  years,  Niebuhr  often  grieved  for 
the  course  of  affairs  in  France.  The  shocking 
scenes  there  exhibited,  almost  rendered  Europe 
unpleasant  to  him  ;  and  he  at  tl^at  time,  in  con- 
junction, probably,  with  his  sister,  turned  his  eyes 
towards  America,  with  a  view  of  seeking,  with  a 
few  friends,  that  quiet  which  seemed  to  be  flying 
from  Europe.  He  was  already,  at  that  time, 
frequently  occupied  with  those  over-anxious  feara 
respecting  the  retrograde  tendency  of  our  age 
towards  savage  life  and  barbarbm,  which  disturbed 
the  last  months  of  his  life.  In  later  years  he 
certainly  never  could  have  turned  his  view  to 
America  for  a  settlement.  The  want  of  a  proper 
nationality  in  that  amalgama  of  human  hetngM^  as 
well  as  the  entire  absence  of  any  historical  basis 
in  their  circumstances  and  manners,  separated  him 
too  entirely  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
for  any  such  thoughts.  The  mercantile  interest 
there  was  too  predominant  for  his  taste,  and  yet 
not  sufficiently  substantial  in  its  mode  of  transact- 
ing business.  The  literary  interest,  on  the  contrary, 
was  too  weak,  and  literature  still  too  much  in  its 
childhood. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


fuB  wild  music  sank  in  his  desolate  soul. 

That  had  long  ceased  with  passion  to  tremble : 
TteonghhiBheart  recommenced  the  yonnglife-bloodtoiroD, 
.   And  he  leapi'd — ^Ibr  he  ooald  not  dissemble. 
Thai  magieal  impake  haih  quicken'd  his  soal 

With  the  light  and  the  life  of  his  being, — 
And  he  laugh'd,  and  he  walk'd,  and  he  danced,  and  he  ran. 

As  if  visions  of  glory  seeing. 
He  baill  hfaa  a  hut  of  the  Ibrest  bonghs, 

And  he  thateh'd  it  with  leaves  of  the  palm ) 
And  he  effur'd  in  silence  his  heart-bieath^dTows, 

And  he  sung  a  soul-gladdening  psalm. 
He  hunted  the  deer  in  the  shadowy  glades, 

And  a  feast  in  the  wilderness  spread  ; 
And  he  fbmd  a  pure  well  in  the  sunless  shades, 

Where  the  fawne  of  the  solitude  fed; 
And  glad  were  his  dreams  as  he  sunk  to  sleep 

On  the  piue-leayes  heap'd  for  his  pillow, — 


Though  oft  they  were  broken  by  tones  &om  the  deep. 

By  the  musical  moan  of  the  billow. 
II  spoke  with  the  tongues  of  a  distant  laud, 

It  wfaisper'd  the  words  ef  a  mother. 
The  blessings  pronounced  by  Affection's  band, 

The  parting  farewell  of  a  brother. 
He  beheld  them  all,  in  his  dreaming  hour, 

That  had  loved  and  cherish'd  his  childhood,— 
That  had  play'd  at  the  hearth  or  the  woodbine  be^er. 

Or  soamper'd  with  him  hi  the  wild  wood. 
In  his  sleep  the  joys  of  his  sunny  youth. 

The  friends  of  his  boyhood  meet  him : 
In  his  mid-day  musings,  beauty  and  truth, 

Glory  and  gladness  greet  him. 
The  air  and  the  sunshine,  the  water,  the  etrth, 

Hafe  language,  and  voices,  and  meanings. 
And  a  gladdening  impulse  of  theirs  is  worth 

Philosophy's  richest  gleanings.  C.  P. 
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To  men  whose  hands  and  heads  are  full  of  the 
husiness  of  life,  yet  who  still  hare  an  e^'e  for  the 
verdure  and  the  flowers  that  lie  along  its  dosty 
pathways  — who  carry  into  manhood  the  «arly 
love  of  literature,  which  other  pursuits  have  pre- 
vented from  growing  into  a  passion,  — to  such 
men,  and  tliey  compose  the  mass  of  intelligent 
readers,  it  must  he  tantalizing  to  see  announce- 
ment following  announcement  of  new  volumes  of 
poetry,  all  commended  to  favour  hy  intelligent 
criticism,  interlaced  hy  choice  fragments,  tempting 
them  to  seek  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
hrought.  It  is  not  every  man  \fho  has  resolution 
enough  to  content  himself  with  his  Shakspeare  or 
his  Dante,  or  with  one  or  two  more  of  the  mighty 
orbs  of  song,  that  have  taken  their  places  in  the 
heavens  of  fame,  there  to  shine  on  for  ever.  We 
must  know  how  the  world  about  us  is  shaping 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  poetically  gifted.  It  is 
not  enough  for  us  that  all  the  chords  of  passion 
may  have  been  struck  hy  the  minstrels  of  old  — 
that  fancy  may,  in  their  visions,  seem  to  have 
showered  all  its  luxuriance  upon  the  forms  of 
nature,  leaving  nothing  for  future  writers  to  do. 
The  foiTTis  of  poetry  change  with  the  manners. 
New  combinations  evolve  new  emotions.  What 
werfe  formerly  ideas  in  the  minds  of  a  gifted  few 
become  great  living  principles  of  action  to  the 
many.  These  demand  a  new  expression ;  and, 
therefore,  not  only  is  new  poetry  written,  but  it  is 
read ;  and  this,  although  men  in  this  busy  Britain  of 
ours  have  little  time  for  reading  poetry,  even  when 
its  excellence  has  been  established  beyond  dispute. 

Not  many  of  the  numerous  writers  of  verses 
of  the  present  day  but  will  probably  outlive  their 
own  little  fame.  Yet  there  are  few  of  them 
but  do  something  for  literature.  To  have  given  a 
valuable  thought  a  concise  and  fit  expression,  to 
have  portrayed  one  emotion  clearly  and  power- 
fully, to  have  painted  an  aspect  of  nature  in  a  few 
significant  words,  and  by  so  doing  to  have  deep- 
ened our  feeling  of  its  b^uty ;  nay,  even  to  have 
struck  out  here  and  there  a  new  and  happy  epithet, 
is  to  have  done  something ;  and  instances  of  such 
successes  are  not  uncommon  among  the  scores  of 
graceful  little  volumes  of  poetical  poet  wove,  which 
men  are  still  found  enthusiastio  enough  to  write^ 
and  booksellers  rash  enough  to  publish.  But  the 
search  for  these  is  a  new  labour  of  Hercules.  No 
ordinary  critical  reservoir  could  contain  a  tithe  of 
the  poetry  that  seems  to  be  welling  out,  with  ever 
increasing  fluency,  from  the  British  Aganippe. 
Doubtless  some  things  escape  observation,  amid 
this  superabundance,  that  are  worthy  of  a  better 
fate ;  while  other  ^  sprightly  runnings"  are  eaught 

*  Poems bj Eliaibeth  Barrett  BttfNtt.    2volfl.    London: 
Moxon. 

Poems  by  Frances  AnB«  Butler,  (late  Fanny  Kemble.) 
London;  Washboume. 

Poems  by-  CofeoiiT  PatmoM.    London :  Moxon. 

Rhymes  and  Seooflections,  by  WiUiAW  Tbom  of  Inv^nuy* 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
ht  Poems  by  Robert  Nicoll.  Third  Edit'm.  F^inbwreh  :  Tftit. 


up  and  paradecl  to  a  perplexed  publie  as  pure  and 
predous  lymphy  that  had  mueh  better  be  allowed 
to  run  in  peace  tl»ir  natural  conne  towards  the 
great  sea  of  oblivion.  And  yet,  who  AaUnr, 
what  is  to  live' — what  to  die?  Weidsifottk, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Hunt — all  were  waled  to  oblm« 
by  the  voices  of  great  prophets ;  yet  do  any  bt4 
more  fair  to  be 

Dear  sons  of  memory^  great  bein  of  Ihite  % 

Tennyson's  name,  scarcely  ten  yean  ago,  v« 
the  provocative  of  mirth.  Who  dares  to  cnri  th« 
np  at  him  now?  It  would  be  rash  to  saythit 
what  has  been  actually  done  by  the  joonger  poets 
justifies  the  anticipation  that  they  will  develop 
powers  equal  to  his  :  but  it  would  be  eqaallj  rnh 
to  say  that  their  achievements  exclude  any  socb 
hope. 

Of  the  many  volumes  of  recent  ptwtrr,  which 
pompose  a  formidable  pyramid  upon  oar  table,  we 
have  named  the  most  noticeable  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  We  shall  deal  with  the  ladies  fine*, 
and  they  claim  this  from  us,  not  by  eottrte?r 
merely,  but  by  their  merits. 

Miss  Barrett  has  been  for  many  ycaw  fiilentlv 
building  up  a  reputation  for  herself,  by  Ten» 
which  have  conquered  the  obscurity  of  poet's  «t- 
ners  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Her  fomer 
volume  of  collected  poetry  has  not  fallen  in  onr 
way ;  but  it  cannot,  we  B^uld  think,  fail  to  cpb- 
tain  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Hie  wsolU 
of  her  matured  efforts  are  oomprised  in  these  tvo 
volumes.  In  what  spirity  and  with  whst  aims, 
she  has  written,  she  has  t<^d  us  in  her  gncefiil 
preface.  **  Poetry  has  been  as  serious  a  thinif  to 
me  as  life  itself  ;*  and  life  has  been  a  very  lerioos 
thing.  I  never  mistook  pleasure  for  the  final  eaiae 
of  poetry;  nor  leisure  for  the  hour  of  the  port.  I 
have  done  my  work,  so  t^r^  as  work :  not  as  nwe 
hand  and  head  work,  apart  from  the  penond 
being ;  but  as  the  completeat  expression  of  tint 
being,  to  which  I  could  attain :  and  as  work  I 
offer  it  to  the  public ;  fuding  iU  shartemitfi 
more  deeply  than  amy  <^f  my  re^iers^  beem$e  «•• 
ewtedfrwn  the  hHght  cf  my  aepiratum;  biitieelii« 
also  that  the  reverence  and  sincerity  witfc  wWch 
the  work  was  done,  should  give  it  some  protowwa 
with  the  reverent  and  siBcere."  It  is  only  in  ■■ 
age  in  which,  with  literary  men,  tilings  the  zmit 
earnest  are  apt  to  be  made  tibe  marks  for  je^ 
that  such  a  depreoatton.  &a  ihiB'  could  bare  besi 
fsH  by  a  mind  like  Mite  Banetf  a  to  be  asoessut. 
When  was  it,  in  the  worid's  Watoir,  that  portiy 
was  ever  considered,  except  by  minds  narrowti 
merely  to  the  world's  uses,  as  less  tban  the  nwrt 
noble  and  perfect  expression  d  hmnaa  thon^ 
andemotiori?  Tbeperuaalof afowpagetofiCf 
Barrett's  poetry  will  secure  it  against  the  mf^ 
eion  of  being  only  the  product  of  a  lively  ftacy 
and  a  dexterous  hand.  These  are  Tolumes  wlu« 
we  take  to  our  hearta  at  once,  as  the  outpouring 
tff  a  pure  and  noble  epodt,  diwjJpUned  by  ^dy. 
and  by  the  j^reater  diaetpline  of  sowotr, »««"  w 
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tones  which  are  musical  by  the  greatness,  depth, 
and  music  of  the  thoughts.  Miss  HarfeU  never 
bings  without  a  cause,  and  her  song  is  never  less 
Uian  a  £t  rhythmic  expressiou  of  her  emotion* 

Miss  Banett's  life  has  been,  as  we  can  gather 
from  many  things  in  these  volumes,  a  life  of  suf- 
fering and  sorrow.  A  sadness,  born  of  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  inoompletenees  and  insuffi- 
ckncy  of  lifsy  pervades  nearly  all  her  writings  — 
»  dim  low  note  of  wail,  to  which  thoughtful  hearts 
must  vibrate  in  unison.  But  although  mournful, 
her  sentiineats  are  never  morbid.  What  Professor 
Wilson  has  said  of  another  writer's  is  true 
of  hers.  ^^  They  are  not  qusrolous,  y«t  full  of 
lamentation.  We  see  in  them  not  a  weak  spirit 
quArreUlog  with  fate,  but  a  strong  spirit  subdued 
by  a  sense  of  the  conditions  upon  which  life  has 
been  given ;  conditions,  against  which  it  is  vain  to 
oontend,  to  which  it  is  hard  to  submit,  but  which 
may  yet  be  borne  by  a  will  deriving  strength  from 
necessity,  and  in  itself  noble  by  nature."  With 
auch  oliaracteristlcs  Miss  Barrett  can  never  be 
^widely  popular.  She  writes  only  for  the  thought- 
f uly  for  those  who  have  gone  tliroagh  a  discipline 
of  life  akin  to  tier  own.  Neither  in  her  themes 
nor  in  her  style  is  there  any  thing  to  take  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  general  miud;  but  among  those, 
by  whom  die  will  be  appreciated,  she  must  be 
regarded  with  the  warmest  admiration. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  poems  least  likely  to 
meet  with  the  sympathy,  which  the  author's 
affection  for  tliem  would  fain  secure,  are  '^  The 
Jhaw  of  Exile"  and  "  The  Vinon  of  Poetsr 
The  subjeot  of  the  first  of  these  '<  was  the  new 
and  strange  experience  of  tlie  fallen  humanity,  as 
it  went  foi*th  from  Paradise  into  the  wilderness  ; 
with  a  peculiar  reference  to  Eve's  allotted  grief, 
vrhioh,  considering  that  self-sacrifice  belong^  to 
her  womanhood,  and  the  consciousness  of  originate 
ing  the  fall  to  her  offence,  appeared  to  me  imper- 
fectly appreliended  hitherto,  and  more  expressible 
by  a  woman  than  a  man."  We  do  not  think  that 
iho  execution  has  come  up  to  the  design  here  set 
forth.  It  seems  very  questionable,  whether  the 
subject  is  one  which  admits  of  being  treated  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  imagination  ;  which  is 
more  pleased  to  range  over  its  grand  shadowy  out- 
lines, than  to  be  bound  in  to  any  fixed  ideas, 
however  noble,  and  however  greatly  or  musically 
expressed.  There  are  passages  in  the  drama  of 
great  power  and  even  grandeur;  but  they  are 
isolated.  Philosophy,  in  the  very  crude  language 
of  the  modem  sohool,  meets  us  frequently  in  the 
mouths  of  archangels ;  and,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  say  what  diould  be  there,  we  ard  satis^ 
fied,  at  all  eivents,  that  this  should  not.  The  iyrieal 
passages,  too,  want  brilliancy  and  cleamess  to 
justify  their  len^. 

In  the  '<  VitUm  cf  Poets^'  again,  Miss  Bartett 
has  endeavoured  to  indicate  an  important  trath,-^ 
**  the  necessary  relations  of  genius  to  suffering  and 
sel^-saorifioe.  I  have  attempted  to  express  in  tliis 
poem  my  view  of  the  mission  of  the  poet,  of  the 
duty  and  glory  of  what  Balzac  has  beautifiilly  and 
truly  called  *  la  patience  aageliqae  dug^ie  ;'  and 
of  the  obvious  ti-uth,  above  all,  that,  if  knowledge  is 


power,  suffering  should  he  acceptable  as  a  part  of 
knomled^*  a  doctrine,  needful  to  be  ever  borne  in 
mind,  to  take  from  life  some  of  the  bitterness 
which  otherwise  h  in  it,  and  to  regulate  our  fruit- 
less cravings  for  a  happiness,  which  is  not  to  be 
attained.  This  poem^  except  for  some  blemishes 
of  vague  idea  and  occasionally  mean  expression,  is 
in  ewety  way  most  beautiful.  There  ai'e  lines  in 
it,  so  vivid  in  imagery  and  expression,  that  they 
take  hold  of  the  memory  at  once  and  for  ever ;  and 
we  would  willingly  have  borrowed  some  of  these, 
especially  the  characterisation  of  the  ^^  dead  kings 
of  melody,"  but  for  the  feeling,  that  partial  ex- 
tracts from  a  poem  of  this  class  convey  a  vety 
Inadequate  impression  of  its  excellence.  Two 
suggestions  we  would  offer  for  Miss  Barrett's 
consideration.  The  first  is,  that  the  speech  of 
the  pseudo-poet»  especially  in  its  two  last  stanzas, 
is  in  a  tone  too  light  and  flippant  to  harmonise 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The 
second  is  the  application  to  deity  of  the  epithet 
"Poet-God.''  Why  limit  the  idea  of  God,  by  an 
idea,  which  is  only  great  and  beautiful  relatively 
to  iw?  In  one  sense,  the  universe  is  a  poem,— < 
the  grandest  expression  which  we  know  of  the 
supreme  mind.  But  to  apply  to  deity  an  epithet 
of  limitation,  which  poet  is,  at  least  in  the  general 
apprehension,  jars  upon  feelings,  which  none 
reverence  more  deeply  than  Miss  Barrett 

We  shall  give  one  specimen  of  Miss  Barrett's 
Sonnets,  —  not  perhaps  the  best,  but  one  which 
may  take  its  place  not  unworthily  beside  Word»» 
worth's.  — 

TEARS. 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  je  who  saffer  not 

More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for.    That  is  well — 

That  is  light  grieving  !  lighter,  none  befel. 

Since  Adam  forfeited  the  primal  lot. 

Tean  !  What  are  tears !  The  babe  weeps  in  its  cot; 

The  mother  singing :  at  her  marriage  bell  j 

The  bride  weeps  :  and  before  the  oraole 

Of  high  fkned  hills,  the  poet  hath  forgot 

That  moisture  on  his  cheeks.    Commend  the  grace. 

Mourners,  who  weep  t  albeit,  as  some  have  done, 

Ye  grope  tear  blinded,  in  a  deeert  place, 

And  touek  btU  toudti.    Look  up  !  Those  tears  will  run 

Soon  in  long  rivers,  down  the  lifted  face. 

And  leave  the  vision  clear  for  stars  and  sun  ! 

If  Miss  Baixett  had  written  no  other  poem  but 
"^  The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  she  must  have  been 
recognised  as  a  poetess  of  a  very  high  class.  This 
poem  is  to  the  story  of  Factory  children,  what 
Hood's  ''  Song  of  the  Shirt "  is  to  that  of  the  hap- 
less shirtmakers  •  But  to  our  minds  it  is  as  far 
superior  to  that  most  powerful  poem,  in  grandeur 
and  profound  significance,  as  Beethoven  is  to  the 
best  of  other  harmonists.  It  is  a  poem  not  to  be 
read  without  a  choking  voice.  The  cadence, 
lingering,  broken,  and  full  of  wail,  is  one  of  the  mos 
perfect  adaptations  of  sound  to  sense  in.  literature* 
It  b  like  tlie  struggle  and  booming  of  an  organ 
reqoiein  ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  modulates 
expressions,  which  otherwise  would  appear  quaint, 
into  thrilling  grandeur.  The  poem  appeared  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  about  a  year  ago — and 
attracted,  we  believe,  little  notice  at  the  time.  But 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  attention  to  it*  Once 
read,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
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The  most  attractive  poenu  in  these  volumes  are 
the  BaUadfl.  In  this  species  of  poetiy  Miss  Bar- 
rett has  already  attained  peculiar  skill ;  and  will, 
we  feel  assured^  develop  greater  powers.  She  has 
struck  oat  many  new  tones  in  the  rhythmical 
scale ;  rich  and  recondite  harmonies^  full  of  origi- 
nality,  as  they  are  of  heauty.  '<  JAs  La^  of  the 
Duchess  Majf^*  with  the  reconence  in  each  stanza 
of  the  words  «  Toll  slowly,"  till,  as  the  tragedy  of 
the  etoiy  deepens,  they  seem  to  ring  in  the  ears 


like  a  knell,  is  an  instance  of  this.  "  Th»  RomauvX 
of  the  Page"  a  poem  suffused  with  a  tenderness 
and  heauty  most  womanly,  and  **  The  Lojf  of  ikt 
Brown  Rosary^  afford  numerous  instances  of  the 
same  power.  Our  favourite  of  these  ballads  is 
'^  Lad^  Geraidin/^s  CJourtthipr  It  is  supposed  to 
be  written  by  a  poet  from  the  Lady  Geraldine's 
mansion  to  his  friend.  We  shall  let  the  venes 
tell  the  story. 


Dear  my  friend  and  fellow  student,  I  wonld  lean  my  spirit  o*er  yon  ; 
Down  the  pnrple  of  this  chamber,  tears  shonld  scarcely  ran  at  will ! 
I  am  humbled,  who  was  hnmble  1  Friend,  I  bow  my  head  before  yon  ! 
Yon  should  lead  me  to  my  peasants  I  Bat  their  faces  are  too  still. 

tliere's  a  lady  —  an  eari's  daughter  ;  she  is  prond  and  she  is  neble  ; 
And  she  treads  the  crimson  carpet,  and  she  breathes  the  perfan^  air. 
And  a  kingly  blood  sends  glances  np  her  princely  eye  to  trouble, 
And  the  shadow  of  a  monarch's  crown  is  softened  in  her  hair. 

There  be  none  of  England's  daughters,  who  can  show  a  prouder  presence  ; 
Upon  princely  suitors  suing,  she  has  looked  in  her  disdain  : 
She  was  sprung  of  English  nobles,  I  was  bom  ot  English  peasants  ; 
What  was  /  that  I  should  love  her  —  save  for  feeling  of  uie  pain  I 

I  was  only  a  poor  poet,  made  for  singing  at  her  easement, 
As  the  finches  or  the  thrushes,  while  she  thought  of  other  things. 
Oh,  she  walked  so  hl^  above  me,  she  appeared  to  my  abasessent. 
In  her  lovely  silken  mnrmnr,  like  an  angel  clad  in  wings. 

Yet  I  could  not  choose  but  love  her  —  I  was  bom  to  poet  uses  — 
To  love  all  things  set  above  me,  all  of  good  and  all  of  fair ! 
Nymphs  of  old  Pamassos  mountain,  we  are  wont  to  call  the  Muses, 
And  in  silver-footed  oHmbing  poets  pass  from  mount  to  star. 

And  they  praised  me  in  her  presence ; — ^  Will  your  book  appear  this  summer ! 
Then  returning  to  each  other  —  **  Yes,  our  plans  are  for  the  moors  f 
Then  with  whisper  dropped  behind  me  — **  There  he  is,  the  latest  comer  ! 
Oh,  she  only  likes  his  verses  1  What  is  over,  she  endnres." 

I  grew  colder,  I  grew  colder,  as  I  stood  up  there  among  them, — 
Till  as  frost  intense  wiU  bum  yon,  the  oold  sooming  seorehed  my  bax»w ; 
When  a  sudden  silver  speaking,  gravely  .cadenced,  overrung  them. 
And  a  sudden  silken  stirring  tondhed  my  inner  nature  through. 

I  looked  upwavd  and  beheld  her  1    With  a  calm  and  regnant  spirit. 
Slowly  round  she  swept  her  eyetids,  and  said  clear  before  them  all — 
^  Have  you  such  superfluous  honour,  sir,  that,  able  to  confer  it. 
You  will  come  down,  Mr.  Bertram,  as  my  guest  to  Wycombe  Hall  1 " 

Here  she  paused,— she  had  been  paler  at  the  first  word  of  her  speaking ; 
But  because  a  silence  followed  it,  blushed  scarlet  as  for  shame  ; 
Then,  as  scorning  her  own  feeling,  resumed  oalmly — *^  I  am  seeking 
More  distinction  than  these  gentlemen  think  wortiiy  of  my  olaim." 


She  presses  the  invitation  in  words,  that  must  have  made  a  poet's  heart  thrill. 

Then,  she  smiled  around  right  childly,  then  she  gased  around  right  queenly  ; 
And  I  bowed^I  could  not  answer  !  Alternated  light  and  gloom  ; 
While,  as  one  who  quells  the  lions,  with  a  steady  eye  serenely, 
£A«,  wUk  Utel  fronting  eydidt,  passed  out  $tatdyfrom  the  room. 

Oh  the  blessed  woods  of  Sussex,  I  can  hear  them  still  around  me. 

With  their  leafy  tide  of  greenery  ttUl  rippling  up  the  ftind  ! 

Oh  the  cursed  woods  of  Sussex  !  Oh  the  cruel  love  that  bound  me. 

Up  against  the  boles  of  cedars,  to  be  shamed  where  I  pined  I 

Oh,  the  cursed  woods  of  Sussex  I  where  the  hunter's  dart  has  found  me. 

When  afkir  face  and  a  tender  voioe  had  made  me  mad  and  blind  ! 

How  the  poet's  passion  deepened, — how  the  Lady  Geraldine  drew  him  on  to  love  her. 

And  to  study  the  deep  meaning  of  the  smile  hid  in  her  eyes, 

we  have  noToom  to  show.    But  we  must  give  some  features  of  her  fascination. 

Oh,  to  see  and  hear  her  singing  !  Scarce  I  know  which  is  divinest — 

For  her  looks  sing  too — she  modulates  her  gestures  on  the  tone  ; 

And  her  mouth  stirs  with  the  song,  like  song  ;  and  when  the  notes  are  finest, 

'Tis  the  eyes  that  shoot  out  vocal  light,  and  seem  to  swell  them  on. 

In  her  utmost  lightness  there  is  truth — and  often  she  speaks  lightly ; 
And  she  has  a  grace  in  being  gay,  which  mourners  even  approve  ; 
For  the  root  of  some  grave  earnest  thought  is  understrnek  so  rightly, 
As  to  justify  the  foliage,  and  the  waring  flowers  above. 
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She  was  paiieat  with  my  Uklkiitg  ;  and  I  loved  hex— loved  her  cerie% 
Afl  I  loved  all  heavenly  objects,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands  ! 
As  I  loved  pure  inspirations — loved  the  graces,  loved  the  vLrtnes, — 
In  a  Love  content  with  writing  his  own  name  on  desert  sands. 

Or  at  least  I  thought  so  purely ! — thought  no  idiot  Hope  was  raising 
Any  croWn  to  crown  Love's  silence — silent  Love,  that  sat  alone-* 
Oat,  alas  !  the  stag  is  like  me — he  that  tries  to  go  on  grazing, 
With  the  great  deep  gun<woand  in  his  neck,  then  reels  with  sudden  moan. 

Inadvertently  the  poet  overhears  the  Lady's  refasal  of  an  earl ;  whoee  portrait,  by  the  way,  is 
sketched  with  masterly  precision. — 

What  he  said  again,  I  know  not.    It  is  likely  that  his  trouble. 
Worked  his  pride  up  to  the  surface,  for  she  answered  in  slow  scorn — ' 
^  And  your  lordship  judges  rightly.    Whom  I  marry  shall  be  noble. 
Ay,  and  wealthy.    I  shall  never  blush  to  think  how  he  was  bom." 

There,  I  maddened  !  her  words  stung  me  !  Life  swept  through  me  into  fever. 
And  my  soul  sprang  %p  cutonithed ;  ^ang,fuil'it€Uured  in  an  hour  ! 
Know  you,  what  it  is  when  anguish,  with  apocalyptic  never, 
To  a  Pythian  height  dilates  you,— and  despair  sublimes  to  power ! 

In  this  mood  he  passes  to  her  presence— 

I  plucked  up  her  social  fictions  bloody-rooted,  though  leaf- verdant, — 
Trod  them  down  with  words  of  shaming, — all  the  purples  and  the  gold, 
And  the  ^  landed  stakes  "  and  Lordships — all  that  spirits  pure  and  ardent 
Are  oast  out  of  love  and  reverence,  because  chancing  not  to  hold. 

Of  his  passionate  appeal  the  following  extracts  must  suffice. 

'*  What  right  have  yon,  madam,  gazing  in  your  shining  mirror  daily, 
Getting  so,  by  heart,  your  beauty,  wMoh  all  others  must  adore, — 
While  you  draw  the  golden  ringlets  down  yonr  fingers,  to  vow  gaily, 
You  will  wed  no  man  that's  only  good  to  God — and  nothing  more  1 

^'  Why,  what  right  have  you,  made  fair  by  that  same  G^d — ^the  sweetest  woman, 
Of  all  women  He  has  fashioned — with  your  lotdy  spirit  fact, 
Which  itould  seem  too  near  to  vanish,  \f  its  9m%U  were  nU  so  kumanf 
And  your  words  of  holy  sweetness,  turning  common  words  to  grace  ; 

*^  What  right  ean  yon  have,  Gtod's  other  works  to  scorn,  despise,  revile  them, 

In  the  gross  as  mere  men,  broadly — not  as  noble  men,  forsooth, — 

But  as  Pariaa  of  the  outer  world,  forbidden  to  assail  them. 

In  the  hope  of  living — dying, — ^near  the  sweetness  of  your  month  ? 

'*  Have  you  any  answer.  Madam  1  If  my  spirit  were  less  earthy — 

If  its  instruments  were  gifted  with  more  vibrant  silver  strings, 

I  would  Imeel  down,  where  I  stand,  and  say  ;  *  Behold  me.    I  am  worthy 

Of  thy  loving,  for  I  love  thee  !  I  am  worthy  as  a  king.' 

'*  As  it  is  ;  your  ermined  pride,  I  swear,  shall  feel  this  stain  upon  her. 
That  /,  poor,  weak,  tost  with  passion,  scorned  by  me  and  you  again. 
Love  you,  Madam,  dare  to  love  you,  to  my  grief  and  yonr  diriionour. 
To  my  endless  desolation,  and  your  impotent  disdain  !" 

More  mad  words,  like  these,  mere  madness  !  Friend,  I  need  not  write  them  fuller. 
And  I  hear  my  hot  soul  dropping  on  the  lines  in  showers  of  tears — 
Oh,  a  woman  1  friend,  a  woman  1  Why,  a  beast  had  scarce  been  duller. 
Than  roar  bestial  loud  complaints  against  the  shining  of  the  spheres. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  pause.    I  stood  all  vibrating  with  thunder. 
Which  my  soul  had  used.    The  silence  drew  her  face  up  like  a  call. 
Could  you  gneas  what  word  she  uttered  !    She  looked  up,  as  if  in  wonder, 
With  tears  beaded  on  her  lashes,  and  said,  **  Bertram  !"  it  was  all. 

The  gentle  reproach  of  that  one  word  overwhelms  him. 

So  I  fell,  struck  down  before  her  !  Do  yon  blame  me,  friend,  for  weakness  9 
'Twas  my  strength  of  passion  slew  me  !  fell  before  her  like  a  stone  ; 
Fast  the  dreadful  world  rolled  from  me,  on  its  roaring  wheels  of  blackness] ; 
When  the  light  came,  I  was  lying  in  this  chamber,  and  alone. 

Bertram  has  finished  the  burning  record  of  his  passion,  and  is  lying  back  in  his  chair^  with  lips 
quivering  with  his  grief. 

So  !  how  still  the  lady  standeih  I  'tis  a  dream,  a  dream  of  mercies  ! 
'Twixt  the  purple  lattice-curtains,  how  she  standeth  still  and  pale  ! 
'TIS  a  vision,  sure  of  mercies,  sent  to  soften  his  self  curses  : 
Sent  to  sweep  a  patient  quiet,  o'er  the  tossing  of  his  wail. 

With  a  marmurous  stir,  uncertain,  in  the  air,  the  purple  ourtain, 
Swelleth  in  and  swelleth  out  around  her  motionless  pale  brows. 
While  the  gliding  of  the  river  sends  a  rippling  noise  for  ever 
Through  the  open  casement  whitened  by  the  moonlight's  slant  repose. 

He  accosts  her  as  a  vision,  the  **  dream  of  Geraldine ! " 
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Eret,  erermore  the  while,  lu  »  slow  silence  she  kept-BmlHof; 
And  ftppiMMBhed  hi»  ^?lfl7>  slowly^  in  a  gliding  meMoted  paee ; 
With  her  tw» .while  hMllds  extended,  m  if  praying  one  offended. 
And  •  ioek  of  suHpiiMtfon^  guing  earnest  in  his  hM. 

^  Dost  thon,  Bertram,  truly  love  me  1  Is  no  woman  far  above  me 
Found  more  worthy  of  thy.  poet  heart,  than  such  an  one  a«  I  !** 

Ever,  evermore  the  while,  m  a  slow  silence  she  kept  srailiBg, 
While  the  shining  tears  ran  faster  down  the  blnshbig  of  her  cheeks  ; 
Then  with  both  her  hands  enftSding  both  of  his,  she  softly  told  him, 
**  Bertram,  if  I  say  I  love  thee^  «  .  .  'tis  the  vision  only  speaks." 

Softened,  quickened  to  adore  her,  on  her  knee  he  fell  before  her. 
And  she  whispered  low  ia  triaaph.    ^  U  shall  be  ae  I  have  0WOfir  V 
Very  rich  he  is  in  virtneSb  ^ery  noble,  noble  certes  ; 
And  I  shall  not  blash  in  knoT^ix\g  that  men  call  him  lowly  boni  f  ** 


This  is  a  nohie  baHad  ia  every  way.  Xke  ] 
masculine  energy  and  gtvsp  of  passion  of  it  aai* 
priae  us  at  fint,  6^>ecially  in  a  writar  in  wk«in 
gentleness  it  so  eonspienoas  a  feature.  But  where 
genius  is,  the  qoaiities  of  strength,  and  gentleness 
go  always  hand  in  hand.  Were  tlie  poem  (deaivd 
of  some  obscurities  of  aenttment,  and  conventional 
expressiou,  chaYacterietie  of  a  daas  of  writers, 
known  as  the  Syneretie  School,  into  which  Miss 
Barrett  is  apt  to  fall,  and  were  some  pains  taken 
to  amend  the  halting  cadanoe  of  certain  lines,  it 
would  be  fit  to  rank,  at  distance  eeviainly,  but  that 
not  immoderate,  with  Tennyson's  ^  Lockslej^  ffallJ' 

We  have  only  room  for'  one  other  oxtmet,  which 
we  select,  not  because  of  its  superiority  to  many 
others  in  these  volumes^  but  because  in  the  most 
womanly  tenderness  and  snbtlety  of  its  fseUn^,  it 
presents  a  fine  contrast  to  the  ballad  just  quoted. 

CATARINA  TO  CAMOl^NS ; 

PYINO  IN  HW  AMaiirB  ABMMB,  AHO  ASraSBINO  TO  THK  POKM  I.X 
l,rHICH  HB  RJCCORDKD  THB  BWBBTNK88  OV  HBR  K\»A. 

On  the  door  you  will  not  enter, 

I  have  gazed  too  long — adieu  ! 
Hope  withdraws  her  perad venture  — 
Death  is  near  me,  and  not  you  \ 
Come,  O  lover, 
Close  and  cover 
These  poor  eyes  yon  callM,  I  ween, 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

When  L heard  you  sing  that  burden. 

In  my  vernal  days  and  bowers,^ 
Other  praises  disregarding, 
I  but  hearken'd  that  of  yonrs; 
Only  saying 
In  heart-playing, 
''  Bfetsed  eyet  mine  eyt*  hate  hteny 
If  the  sttMteat  hia  hate  seen  !  ** 

But  all  changeth  !    At  this  vesper, 

Cold  the  sun  shiuet^  down  the  door, 
If  yoQ  stood  there,  would  you  whisper 
''  Love,  I  love  you  \"  as  before; 
Death  pervading 
Now,  and  shading 
Eyes  yon  sang  of,  yonder  e'eu. 
As  the  sweetest  ever  seen  1 

Yes  !  I  think,  were  you  beside  theni. 

Near  the  bed  1  die  upon, 
Though  their  beauty  you  denied  them. 
As  you  stood  there,  looking  down. 
You  would  trulyj 
.Call  them  duly. 
For  the  lovers  sake  found  therein, 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen.** 

And  if  yotf  looked  down  upon  them. 

And  \fihey  look'd  up  to  you. 
All  the  light  which  has  forgone  them, 

Would  be  gather'd  back  anew. 
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They  would  Inxly 

Be  as  duly 
Love-transformed  to  Beauly's  phceo/ 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen* 

Bat,  ah  me  !  You  only  see  me» 

In  your  thoughts  of  loving  juaot 
Smiling  soft,  perhaps,  and  dreamy 
Through  the  wavings  of  my  fan; 
And  unwceting 
Go  repeating 
In  your  reverie  serene, 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

•  •  .  •  «  a  • 

O  my  poet,  O  my  prophet. 

When  you  praised  their  sweetneis  so, 
Did  you  think,  in  singiug  of  it. 
That  it  might  be  near  to  go  \ 
TIad  you  fancies 
From  their  glances, 
That  the  grave  would  quiddy  scMSa 
'*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seat  V* 

No  reply  !  The  fountain's  warMe 

In  the  court-yard  sounds  aloae  S, 
As  the  water  to  the  nuurble. 
So  my  heart  falls  with  a  moan. 
From  love  sighing 
To  this  dying ! 
Death  fove-ruanetfa  love,  to 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  evef 

Will  yon  come  I  whsn  1*01  dB|«ctod,| 

Where  all  sweetneaset  ace  hi4i 
When  thy  voice,  my  tender  hearted. 
Will  not  lift  up  cither  nd. 
Cry,  O  lover, 
LoVe  is  over  f 
Cry  beneath  the  eypnss  gswn, 
**  Sweetest  eyes  wih«  over  seeat  T' 

When  beneath  the  palace  lattice, 

You  ride  slow  as  you  "have  done. 
And  you  see  a  face  there — that  'm 
Not  the  eld  familiar  oae,-^ 
Will  yon  ^iftly 
MarmnrMifi^^ 
''  Here,  ye  watch'd  me,  mora  ^d  e'en, 
Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen!** 

When  the  palace  ladies,  si<|iag  . 

Round  your  jglttern,  shaU  )ha|r e  Pud, 
*  Poet,  sing  those  veTSes^iirmtM)^' 

For  the  ladv,  who  Ss  dsii*,*-**  ^- 
WUl^^  PtimMif  -    ' 

Or  sing  hoarse,  mUk  tmn  ftifusrWi 
"Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  1^ 

Sweetest-eyes  1  How  sweet  ia  iawu^ 

The  repeated  cadence  is  1 
Though  you  sing  a  hundred  poems, 
Still  the  best  one  wonld  he  this.— 
.  ..  I  can  hear  iiy 
'Twixt  my  fii>irit 
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And  ibe  wth  noiM  intovvMier^ 
**  SweetesI  eyes  were  ever  eeen." 


Keep  my  ril>and,  take  and  keep  iiy 
I  Itave  looaed  it  from  my  hair/ 
Feeling,  while  you  overweep  it. 
Not  idone  in  your  deepaii'; 
Since  with  saintly 
Wateh,  nnftuntly, 
Ont  of  heaven  shnll  o*er  you  lean 
^  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

But — but  now — yet  nnremovid, 
Up  to  heaven  they  glisten  fost. 
You  may  east  away,  Belevid, 
In  yonr  future  all  my  past ; 
Such  old  phrases 
Hay  be  praises 
For  some  fiiirer  bosom  queen — 
"^        ^  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

Eyes  of  mine*  what  are  ye  doing ! 

Faithless,  faithless,  praised  amiss. 
If  a  tear  be  of  your  showing 
.  I>ropt  fbr  any  hope  of  his. 

Death  hath  boldness 

Besides  coldness, 
If  unworthy  tears  demean 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

I  will  look  ont  to  his  future — 

I  will  bless  it  till  it  shine  : 
Should  be  ever  be  a  suitor, 
Unto  sweeter  eyes  than  mine, 
Sunshine  gild  them. 
Angels  shield  them, 
Whatsoever  eyes  terrene 
Be  the  sweetest  His  have  seen  1 

Who  can  read  without  emotion  a  picture  of 
womanly  derotioDy  and  self-abnegation  like  this? 

Highly  as  wo  admire  these  volumes,  we  regard 
them  more  as  the  earnest  of  what  Miss  Barrett 
may  yet  do,  than  as  the  complete  attainment  of  her 
powers.  Her  faults  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
almost  to  suggest.  They  are  those  which  a  vigor- 
oos  and  adva&aiBg  mind  like  hers  soon  discerns 
and  cures  for  Itself.  They  lie  chiefly  in  the  use  of 
languagie  dsfioient  In  simplicity,  and  occasionally 
jarring  upon  true  taste ;  and  in  the  effort  to  express, 
rhythmiodly,  ideas  which  had  better  be  left  to 
prose.  The  intellect  occasionally  overwhelms  the 
imagination.  These  are  but  venial  blemishes,  not 
to  be  thought  of,  amid  the  gratitude  with  wliich 
volume  ought  to  be  received,  of  such  refined 
thought  and  high  poetical  power,  and  in  which  so 
beautiful  a  mind  is  revealed. 
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Very  inferior  to  Miss  Barrett  in  powers  of 
thought,  in  fancy  and  imagination,  the  poems  of 
Mrs.  Butler  are  chiefly  conspicuous  for  an  energy 
derived  i^m  Intensity  of  passion  and  emotion.  She 
has  little  power  of  projecting  herself  into  the  feel- 
ings of  others  different  from  her  own  :  and  in  de- 
scription she&lls  back  constantly  upon  theoommon- 
places  of  album  poetry ;  or  if  she  travels  beyond 
these,  her  originality  rarely  hits  upon  the  graphi- 
cally true.  In  fact  the  poems  purely  descriptive 
might  have  been  written  by  any  girl  of  ordinary 
smartness,  with  a  tslent  for  rhyming.  Mrs.  Butler  s 
strengthllies  hi  theezpression  of  strongperfional  emo- 
tion, and  hence  she  occasionally  hits  a  simple  lyric 
with  marked  success, — as  in  the  following  Vmea, 


*  She  left  him  the  riband  from  her  hair. 

VOL.  XI. — HO.  CXXXl. 


Oh,  turn  these  eyts  wway  ftom  me ! 

Theagk  iwee^  yetfearfbl  are  their  rays  ; 
AuA  thmifllbthey  beaa  bo  tenderly, 

I  feel,  I  tremble  'neath  their  g&xe. 
phft  tnm  those  eyes  away !  fbr  though 

To  meet  their  glance  I  may  not  dare, 
1  know  their  light  is  on  my  brow. 

By  the  warm  blood  that  mantles  there. 

On  the  whole,  the  impfession  produced  by  these 
poems  is  a  painful  one.  They  are  the  products  of 
a  mind  at  war  with  itself  racked  by  restless,  vague 
ambitions,«—a  mind  so  tumultuous,  that  its  rest  is 
that  of  lever,  and  nursiDg  melancholy  and  rickly 
fancies,  often,  we  should  fear,  from  very  wanton- 
ness. A  healthier  tone  of  tihmking  appeam  in  those 
which  have  apparently  bean  written  last ;  and  it  is 
thetefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Butler 
shotiJd  have  allowed  the  vanity  of  authorship  to 
prevail  over  her  judgment.  A  huge  portion  of  these 
poems  have  not  literary  merit  to  justify  publication^ 
and  09me  of  those  whieh  evince  the  greatest  power, 
ought  not,  for  other  reasons^  to  hwre  been  publish- 
ed. It  is  an  unwhofesorae  thing  for  a  writer, — a 
woman  especially,— 4o  lay  bare  emotions,  as  Mrs. 
Butler  has  done  in  many  of  the  sonnets,  which  a 
sound  fieeling  would  rigi^y  sapprssB.  They  may 
lead  us  to  a^bnire  the  writer^s  powers  of  expres- 
sion, but  they  certainly  lower  the  individual  in  our 
estsem.  It  is  strange,  that  the  very  best  poems  in 
the  book  ass  those  wiueh  a  true  friend  would  have 
suppressed.    We  allude  to  the  personal  sonnets. 

There  is  a  stnage  and  pleasing  mnaic  in  the 
following  poem : — 

A  LAMSRT  POa  THE  WISSAHICOOK. 

.  The  waterfall  is  calling  me 
With  its  merry  gleesome  flow, 
And  the  green  bonehs  are  beckoning  me 
To  where  the  wild  flowers  grow  ; 

I  may  not  go,  I  maif  not  go, 

To  where  the  sanny  waters  flow, 

To  where  tlie  wild  wood  flowezs  Uow  $ 

I  must  sti^  bene 

In  prison  drear : 
Oh,  heayy  life,  wear  on,  wear  os, 
Wonkl  God,  that  thon  wert  done  ! 

The  bnsy  aill-wheel  round  and  ronnd 
Goes  turning,  with  its  reckless  sound; 
And  o'er  the  dam  the  waters  flow 
Into  the  foaming  stream  below. 
And  deep  and  dark  away  they  glide 
To  meet  the  broad,  bright  river's  tide  ; 

And  all  the  way 

They  muTmnring  say : 

**  Oip  child,  why  art  thon  txr  away ! 

Come  back  unto  the  sun,  and  stray 

Upon  our  mossy  side." 

I  may  not  ga,  I  nm,y  net  go. 
To  where  the  goidea  waiters  ran. 
All  shiniDg  in  the  summer  bud. 

And  leap  f^om  off  the  dam  below. 

Into  a  whiri  of  boiUng  snow. 

Laughing  and  shouting  as  they  go ; 
I  must  stay  here 
In  prison  drear : 

Oh,  heavy  life,  wear  on,  wear  on, 

Would  God,  that  thon  wert  done ! 

The  soft  spring  wind  goes  passing  by. 

Into  the  forests  wide  and  cool ; 
The  clouds  go  trooping  throu^^  the  sky 

To  look  down  on  some  glassy  pool ; 

3  N 
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The  suashine  suikas  tha  world  rejolcej 
And  all  of  ihem,  with  gentle  Yoicej 

Call  me  away 

With  them  to  stay^ 
The  bleaaed,  livelong  summer  day. 

I  may  not  go,  I  may  not  ^^ 

Where  the  sweet  breathing  spring  yr'mda  blov, 

Nor  where  the  silver  clouds  go  by, ' 

Aerofls  the  holy,  deep  blue  sky, 

Nor  where  the  sunshine,  warm  and  bright, 

Comes  down  like  a  sttU  shower  of  light ; 

I  must  stay  here 

In  prison  drear: 
Oh,  heavy  life,  wear  on,  wear  on, 
Would  Grod,  that  tbou  wert  done  ! 

Oh,  that  I  were  a  thing  with  wings ! 
A  bird,  that  in  the  May  hedge  sings  ! 
A  lonely  heather-bell,  that  swings 

Upon  some  wild  bill  side ; 
Or  even  a  silly,  senseless  stone, 
With  dark,  green,  starry  moss  o'ergrowo, 

Round  which  the  waters  glide  ! 

The  terseness  and  force  of  thought  and  language^ 
which  Mrs.  Butler  has  at  her  command,  appear  in 
the  following  fine  lines,  which  mi^ht  have  been 
written  by  Schiller. 

FAITH. 

Better  trust  all,  and  be  deceived. 
And  weep  that  trust,  and  that  deceiving ; 

Than  doubt  one  heart,  that,  if  believed. 
Had  bless'd  one's  life  wi&  true  believing. 

Oh,  in  this  mocking  world,  too  fast 
The  doubting  fiend  o'ertakes  our  youth  ! 

Better  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  tmth. 

Similar  instances  of  high  thoughts  finely  ex- 
pressed are  frequent ;  as  for  example — 

Complain  not  of  thy  life  ! — for  what  art  thou 
More  than  thy  fellows,  that  thou  shouldst  not  weep  1 

Brave  thoughts  still  lodge  beneath  a  furrow'd  brow, 
And  the  way-wearied  have  the  sweetest  sleep. 

Or  this  : 

Children  of  God !  inheritors  of  heaven  ! 
Mourn  not  the  perishing  of  each  fair  toy  ; 
Ye  ioere  crdain*d  to  do,  not  to  etijoy, 
To  Wkffwy  v^\t\  w  fioM«r  ti^fi  to  £ire; 
A  sacred  burden  is  this  life  ye  bear, 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfkstly  ; 
Fail  not  for  soiMw,  filter  not  for  sin. 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

In  passages  like  these,  and  in  har  love  songs  and 

poems,  excepting  always  those  sonnets  to  which  we 

have  already  referred,  we  are  glad  to  linger  with 

Mrs.  Butler.    How  exquisite  In  sentiment,  and 

profound  in  tenderness  is  this 

EVENING  SONG. 

Good  night,  love ! 
May  Heaven's  bri^test  stars  watch  over  thee  ! 
Good  angels  spread  their  wings,  and  cover  thee, 
And  through  the  night. 

So  dark  and  still, 
Spirits  of  light 
Charm  thee  &om  ill  1 
My  heart  is  hovering  round  thy  dweUing-plaoe, 
Good  night,  dear  love  I  God  bless  thee  with  bis  grace  1 

Good  night,  love  ( 
Soft  lullabies  the  night  wind  sing  to  thee  ! 
And  on  its  wings  sweet  odours  htiog  to  thee  ! 
And  in  thy  dreaming 

May  tXi  things  dear, 
With  gentle  seeming 
Come  smiling  near  I 
My  knees. are  bowed,  my  hands  are  clasped  in  prayer^ — 
Good  night,  dear  love  1  God  keep  thee  in  hia  care ! 


A  sad  tale  q(  lav«,  betH^  %K4Mh,  is  told 
in  the  following  stanEas  :-^ 

THE  DEATH  BONG, 

Mother,  mother,  my  hear|  is  wild ; 

Hold  me  npoa  your  bosom  dear : 
Do  not  frown  oil  your  own  poor  child; 

Death  is  darkly  drawing  near. 

Mother,  mother,  the  bitter  shame 

Eats  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  longing  love,  like  a  wiapping  iians, 

Bums  me  away  without  control. 

Mother,  mother,  upon  py  brow 
The  clammy  death-sweats  coldly  rise ; 

How  dim  and  strange  your  features  grow 
Through  the  hot  mists  that  veil  your  eyes! 

Mother,  mother,  sing  me  the  song 
They  sing  on  sunny  Aognst  eves, 

The  rustling  barley-fields  along, 
Binding  up  the  ripe,  red  sheaves. 

Mother,  mother,  I  do  not  hear 
Your  voice — ^but  his,  oh,  guard  ipe  well! 

His  breathing  makes  me  mint  with  fear, 
His  clasping  arms  are  round  me  stilL 

Mother,  mother,  unbind  my  vest : 
Upon  my  heart  lies  his  jzst  token ; 

Now,  lay  me  in  my  narrow  rest, 

Your  wither'd  blossom,  crushed  and  broken ! 

We  hope,  for  Mr9.  Butler's  sake,  she  is  not  the 
very  melancholy  person  her  verses  depict  Pro- 
bably literature  is  only  her  reeouroe  in  moods  of 
depression ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  her  readerB^  vt 
trust  that  she  will,  with  ^  the  years  that  briog 
the  philosophio  mind/'  write  with  not  less  earnest- 
ness^  but  with  more  sep^nity,  a^d  wearing  smiks 
not  wholly  unhopefuL 

Mr,  Coventry  Patmore  has   seen  and  lived 
through  less  than  Miss  Barrett  or  Mrs.  Butler. 
He  is  still,  we  believe,  under  twenty ;  and  we  do 
not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  in  him  that  recondite 
knowledge  of  the  heart  and  of  life,  which  we  meet 
with  in  these  ladies.    When  he  handles  a  stioDg 
passion  it  is  attempting  to  shoot  with  the  bow  ol 
Ulysses.     His  heroes  excite  no  interest,  because 
their  characters  have  no  force.    A  man  who  com- 
mits suicide  because  a  lady  marries  another  person, 
when  he  himself,  with  every  fair  encouragement,  can- 
not muster  courage  to  make  a  declaration,  is  simply 
a  fool,  whose  loss  the  world  can  have  no  csu^e 
to  regret ;  and  the  epithet  of  ''the  pale  Witehaire" 
presents  him  at  once  to  our  ridicule.    Nor  can  we 
feel  any  sympathy  for  another  *^  tender  jntenal, 
who  is  only  too  fortunate  in  being  forsaken,  i» 
a  lover  superior  in  age,  person,  and  addressi  by  a 
woman  of  obviously  Uie  feeblest  character.    We 
know  that,  at  his  age,  he  will  soon  recover  the 
shock,  after  a  season  of  boating,  fishinj^,  shootiiig, 
and  county  balls.    Mr.  Patmore  will  know  this 
himself,  before  he  reach  years  of  discretion.   But 
because  Mr.  Patmore  has  failed  in  his  fables,  or  in 
his  delineations  of  masculine ohazacter,not  therefore 
is  he  to  be  thrown  aude,--6ti]l  less  to  be  accused 
of  every  literary  fault,  ftom  immorality  down  to 
doating  imbecility.    It  may  be,  because  we  haw 
not  learned  to  regard  Shelley  and  Keats  as  "  nni- 
sances,''  like  a  sel^-complacent  critic  of  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  in  the  September  Bladtwoodf  that  we  are 
weak  enough  to  see  many  good  things  in  this 
gentleman's  poems  ;    things  jood  in  themselves, 
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BSkd  betokenin^f  libehJ  pvomiM.  Wheilier  he 
should  hare  nished  into  atithoTship  bo  booh,  is  a 
qaestioii,  or  lather  no  quention ;  for  he  ought  not. 
But  unoe  he  has  pushed  his  lit^e  venture  on  the 
perilous  sea  of  criticism,  let  us  see  whether  it  may 
not  be  richly  freighted  in  some  parts  of  its  cargo. 

We  have  stated  one  of  Mr.  Patmore's  faults. 
Another  is  this,  that  in  the  struggle  between  intel- 
lect and  lan^,  which  is  obviously  going  on  in  a 
mind  that  is  only  in  the  oourse  of  formation,  lines 
crude  in  structure,  and  prosaic  to  absurdity,  are 
frequently  projected.  His  ideas  are  often  too  great 
for  his  axpreesion.  But  there  is  this  good  quality 
in  him,  that  he  has  ideaft— that  his  thought  al- 
^irays  eTolyes  its  dress — and  that  he  does  not  trust 
to  the  accidents  of  rhyme  for  suggestions.  In  all 
things,  too,  he  is  original, — sees  things  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  these  see  healthily.  He  is  graphic  in 
deaoription  to  a  very  gieat  degree.  He  sets  a  scene 
before  the  reader  vividly,  and  his  picture  has  al- 
ways a  sentiment  in  it ;  while  not  unfrequenUy  he 
fixes  in  words  thoee  subtle  flittings  of  emotion 
which  only  a  poet  can  seize  and  embody. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  powers  of  description, 
take  the  following  :-— 

ffhe  moon  is  looking  tfarongh  the  mist, 

Gold,  hutreleas,  and  wan  ; 
How  wildly  past  her  dreary  form 

Those  watery  clouds  rush  on  I 
A  moment  white  beneath  their  light. 

And  then,  like  spirits,  gone. 

Bilent  and  fiist  they  hurry  past : 

Their  swiftness  striketh  dread. 
For  earth  is  hush'd,  and  no  breatii  sweeps 

The  spider's  dewy  thread. 
And  every  thing  but  thoee  pale  clouds 

Is  dark,  and  still,  and  dead. 

Beneath  the  mossy,  ivy'd  bridge 

The  riyer  dippeth  past ; 
That  current  deep  is  still  as  sleep, 

And  yet  so  very  fiMt  1 
Tkere*§  womething  in  U»  qm^neu 

Whiok  mak€9  the  iotU  agkatt. 

No  wind  stirreth  the  hollow  tree 

That  droopeth  £tom  the  bank ; 
Th€  WiUr  go€th  quieUy 

Beneath  ike  tedgee  dcmky 
Yet  the  willow  trembleth  m  the  streams 

And  the  dry  reeds  talk  and  olank. 

This  is  not  high  poetry  certainly  ;  but  any 
youi^  writer,  who  can  paint  so  closely  after  na* 
tare,  must  have  qualities  worth  cultivation  and 
encouragement.  Beside  this  Night-piece  place  the 
following  Sunset  :— 

The  sheep-bell  toUeth  ourfew-time ; 

The  gnats,  a  busy  rout. 
Fleck  the  warm  air  ;  the  distant  owl 

Shouteth  a  sleepy  shout ; 
7%6  voiedets  hcU,  morefeU  thttn  sfen^ 

Is  flitting  round  about ; 

The  aspen  leaflets  scarcely  stir ; 

The  iiYer  seems  to  think ; 
Athwart  the  dusk  the  lotus  broad 

Looks  coolly  from  its  brink. 
Where,  listening  to  the  freshet's  noise, 

The  quiet  oattle  drink. 

The  bees  boom  past ;  the  white  moths  rl^e 

Like  spirits  from  the  ground  ; 
The  grey-flies  hum  their  weary  tuna, 

A  distant,  dream-like  sound ; 
And  &r,  far  off  to  the  slumbrous  eve, 

Bayeth  an  old  guard-hound. 


This  is  no  ordinary  kndseape-painting.  It  looks 
simple  enough  in  its  result ;  but  how  many  try 
and  fail  in  such  sketches  2 

^  The  Woodman*s  Daug^er "  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  Mr.  Patmore's  poems^  and  shows  that 
instinctive  perception  of  the  more  subtle  workings 
of  passion,  wMch  in  itself  is  genius.  The  stoiy 
is  the  oftOQ-told  one  of  a  simple  girl,  wooed  and 
won  by  a  person  of  superior  station  to  her  own, 
who  had  grown  up  in  her  acquaintance  from  ehild- 
hood,  ending  in  desertion,  infanticide,  and  mad- 
ness. The  manner  in  which  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  the  attachment,  through  innocence  to  its 
fall,  is  treated,  is  at  once  original  and  most  beau- 
tiful:— 

They  pass'd  their  time,  both  girl  and  boy, 

Undieck'd,  unquestion'd  ;  yet 
They  alfcays  hid  their  wanderinge 

By  toood  and  rivulet, 
Becanee  they  eould  not  gke  ^tmneelvew 

A  reaaon  why  they  sitft. 

As  years  went  on,  he  shared  all  his  thoughts 
and  all  his  growing  information  with  her,  till 

— ^  knowledge  thus  becamci 
So  oolour'd  by  romance. 
That,  for  a  while,  it  was  as  sweet, 
Almost,  as  ignorance. 

Their  ohildhood  fled ;  end  still  their  life 

Was  one  long  jubilee  \ 
For  Maud,  by  Nature  help'd,  had  now 

Acquired  tiie  power  to  see 
The  second  Nature  open'd  through 

Deep-thoughted  poetry. 

She  wept  for  joy,  if  the  cushat  sang 

Its  love-song  in  the  flr; 
The  cat,  perhaps,  broke  the  quiet  with 

Its  regular  slow  purr — 
'Twas  music  now;  and  her  wheel  gaye  forth 

A  rhythm  in  its  whirr. 

She  once  had  read,— When  lovers  die. 

And  go  where  angels  are. 
Each  pair  of  lovers'  souls,  perhaps. 

Will  make  a  double  star ; 
So  stars  grew  dearer,  and  she  thought 

They  did  not  look  so  far. 

Tim»  pasa'd  away.    The  month  was  May, 
But  almost  upon  June. 

The  friends  are  wandering  by  the  river  side, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  their  talk,  Mand  puts  this 
question : 

*  How  is  it,  that  we  never  talk 

Of  love  like  other  things  t 
Let's  do  so  now,  and  you  shall  tell 

Its  nature,  and  whence  springs 
This  joy,  of  which  the  poet  so 

Continually  sings." 

If  Maud  had  look'd  upon  him  then. 

She  would  have  seen  how  pale 
His  face  grew ;  but,  at  last,  he  said, 

<«  If,  Sweei— if  poets  £ul 
T»  explain  tins  to  you,  how  shall  1 1 

Besides,  of  small  avail-—" 

Here  he  pauses,  and  Maud  running  on  in  her 
guileless  fipankmesa^  says : 

*^  Last  evening,  when.  Just  after  dusk. 

You  rose  up  to  depart. 
We  saw  the  moon,  all  liquid  white. 

Out  of  the  dark  trees  start : 
As  then  I  ftlt,  I  fblt  when  you 

First  eame  upon  my  heart." 
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He  mostly  Answered  K^d's  reoutf^  ,   . 

With ui unmixed AppllMse'    '  .    >'    i        '    ^ 
Of  ftll  she  qioke ;  but  now^  with  a  fear, 

For  wMd!i  he  knew  no  cause, ' 
He  taid^  '^Ikat's  love^  Sweei  V^^buriMf^ 

And  thea  ihen-WM  a  panse.. 

•       *       ■       •       •       •       •      '•       .'"' 
Maud  felt  the  wiad^aad  saw  the  floenej    » 

The  cottage,  oa  tJie  iiioiiii4» 
Motionless  stood  in  the  moving  air ; 

She  threw  her  eyes  around: 
^Lore,"  nid  she^^i^  a  nettle  thinr f* 

And  her  ej—wees  «k  the  grvoiid. 

And  Merloni  eyes  were  fixfd  thea^  too ; 

But  diifereat  HmUi^  wnuwbt 
To  the  same  effect  in  each ;  they  went 

Right  on,  nor  said  they  aught. 
But  quickened  iheir  steps,  as  if  they  strore 

To  omrteke  Ihdr  ilMsight. 

He  spoke  at  last  sMue  swMer^d  wvrds; 

Thus  aimii^  to  prsTent 
The  increase  of  what  he  ne^er  knew 

Till  then — embarrsssment ; 
UmfiU  by  Mamd^  who  ims  aione 

Up<m  kerjojf  iniewL 

This  emhamMBient  wean  off  amid  new  qnes* 
tionings,  and  before  the  btight  variety  of  the  land- 
scape round  them,  until 

Both  felt  a  strong  animal  joy. 

For  which  they  wanted  speech. 
Their  new  delight  was  not  nani^d  c 

That  iMdittinet  alarm 
WhkhwhupentoumtmUudminiM 

The  mrnmg  on  ^kamHf 
Made  joy  sit  heavily,  like  pain. 

And  half  undid  the  chsrai. 

Their  stepe  now  fi»t  and  fheter  grew, 

Irregular  and  fest : 
HU  eJ^kM  were  ridged  wMi  a  tfrMg  t^oMe^ 

HefB  wore  a  serious  cast, 
And  neither  spoke,  nor  spent  they  a  look 

On  any  thing  they  passM. 

The  lapse  from  virtae  which  foUows  upon  this 
mood  of  unreflecting  love,  it»  fatal  xeeultSy  and  the 
mother's  drowning  of  her  ohild,  are  told  with  the 
name  power  of  minute  and  delkiste  painting;  Her 
last  crime  is  done. 

Merrily  now  from  the  small  church  spire 

Bingeth  a  noiay  chime ; 
The  larks  climb  up  throqgh  the  heavenly  Uoc^ 

Carolling  as  they  climb : 
And  lo  1  in  her  eyes  stands  the  great  surprise 

That  comes  with  the  first  crime  ! 

She  throws  a  glaaee  of  tenor  lonnd ; 

There's  not  a  craature  n|g|k 
But,  behold  I  ilie  sun,  that  looketh  through 

The  lh>wning  western  sky, 
Is  lifting  up  one  broad  beam,  like 

A  lash  of  God's  own  eye. 
She  sees  it;  and, with  steady  fear 

At  what  she  dares  net  shun. 
Still  gazes;  her  astonfidi'd  heart 

Faints  down,  for  tihe  hae  dot^ 
^%  €t(i,whieh  U)  her  mnU  hat  wade 

A  tpy  of  the  great  eun. 


Maud  with  her  books  comes,  day  by  day, 

Fantastically  clad, 
To  read  them  near  the  pool  j  and  all 

Who  meet  her  look  so  sad. 
That  oTen  to  herself  it  is 

Quite  plain  that  she  fs  mad; 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  select, 
from  Mr.  PataMme  a  hook^  materiala  for  being  witty 
at  his  expense.    Failures  in  conception,  pliititudes 


the  mpst  glarin^m  ^zpi;eauon,  and  ^QQceits  boyish 
and  fantastic,  wul  be  fouiid  hy  those  who  look  for 
thenu  But  Uis  unworthy,  as  it  is  waijast,to  dwell 
upon  these,  when  the  more  honmiiaUa  daty  of 
pointiug  to  the  things  wheiwn  he  han  saioceeded  is 
elaimad  from  ue  by  passages  that  will  be  worthy 
bepEiMQrvedand  remembered,  whenespeiitaee,  with 
its  oonoentiaied  knowledge,  and  meowed  taste^ 
shall  have  enabled  Mr.  Patmoro  to  do  some  thii^ 
wludi  not  even  critics,  who  bound  tlie  pooaibilities 
of  sympathy  by  their  own,  will  viSBtursto  eaip  at 

Of  Tlmm  of  Inrenuy^a  poem^  ve  have  noi^  left 
qnxaelves  room  to  spei^.  I^et  oar  readers,  hov- 
^▼er,  buy  them.  They  deserve  to  be  parchaaed 
£9r  thmnselFes,  apart  from  the  cizenmstanoes  of 
their  author.  He  is  not  a  Buma^HftO,  nor,  in  oor 
opinion,  superior  to  many  other,  hamhle  bards 
of  the  day :  but  he  haa  touched  aome  strains  of 
simple  sweetness,  dear  to  the  Soottiah  ear ;  and, 
his  lot,  which  has  been,  and,  we  believe,  stiU 
is,  one  of  hardship  and  neeessity,  being  kuornn^ 
sliould  be  lightened,  *^  for  our  own  hoaonr." 
Wliile  we  say  this,  heweTer,  we  are  very  fax 
from  assentis^  to  the  ontciy  of  neglect  whidi 
some  splenetic  admirers  <^  this  bard  have  rsiaed 
about  the  ears  of  Scotland.  Geneiorfty  has  its 
oaxxt,  as  well  as  eyery  other  good  thing ;  and  theie 
is  much  of  it  in  this  cry.  It  is  no  new  thing,  that 
men  of  mind,  and  finely-touched  sympathies,  ss^ 
iSsr  the  wrongs  of  fortune,  and  "  necessity's  shsip 
pinch."  The  world  is  full  of  such  eases,  and  we 
see  nothing  in  the  fact  of  a  man  being  aUe  to 
write  toleralde  verses  tiiat  entiUea  him  to  a  more 
profound  sympathy,  or  gives  him  a  stronger  daim 
upon  our  benevolenos^  than  other  men  whose  ea- 
dowments  are  of  a  diffensnt  kind.  It  is  not 
through  want  of  heart  in4i  natiouL  tlmt  sncb  me& 
are  allowed  to  wither  and  die.  The  evil  is  as  old 
08  society,  and  great  advancements  in  social 
morals  must  be  made,  before  it  eesjies  to  esist 
What  is  it  that  every  m^an  of  nund  wants  in  the 
present  day,  but  oppofftunity^^pportunity  to 
work  liis  gifts  freely,  and  to  -make  his  powers  be 
felt?  So  fiar  from  neglecting  humble  poetkal 
genius,  the  world,  it  seems  to  u^  in  prompt  and 
liberal  to  acknowledge  it.  But  poetry  does  not 
lie  in  our  manufactories  and  market-places ;  and 
botii  it  and  its  authors  take  time  to  be  known. 
Onoe  these  are  fairly  brought  into  view,  however, 
we  think  that  in  our  day,  at  least,  they  meet 
a  fair  share  of  requitai. 

The  last  book  in  our  list,  the  Poems  of  Robert 
I^ooll,  isa  strong  instance  in  point*  It  is  a  third 
edition  within  a  few  year&  ISie.boek  is  on^  oo 
doubt,  of  first-class  merit — ^the  record  of  aa  noble 
ajhd  pure  a  heart  ae  ever  beat  in  the  breast  of 
youth.  But  it  is  poetry,  the  poetry  of  a  hunUide 
bard,  wath  only  its  own  merits  to  reDommend  it 
Its  popularity  is  a .  gieat,  fad,  therefore,  that 
speaks,  trumpet*tongued,  against  this  cadcoo  ciy 
of  the  neglect  of  lowly  genius.  Where  the  love  of 
poetry  is,  there  cannot  be  a  cold  and  selfish  heart ; 
and,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  our  history  when 
poetry  was  widely  loved  and  appreciated,  it  is  now. 
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Ant  \?ork  must  have  fltreng  daims  to  atteniion 
that  comes  befoM  the  wdrld  as  the  avowed  pi^ 
daction  of  tiie  author  of  ^  Frankensteiiiy  **  the 
choseii  wife  of  Sheilej,  and  the  daughlei*  of 
William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wolstononift.  Whethet 
the  letters  from  Italy  will  fulfil  the  expectations 
raised  by  these  extiuordinaiy  claims  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Hiey  possess  many  beanties  of  the 
highest  kind,  and,  as  dome  may  think,  one  or  tWo 
deep  blemishes.  Among  the  latter  is  a  too  frequent 
obtmsiott  of  the  Pantheistic  or  poetical  religion  of 
Shelley.  Ycft  these  f^rm  tiie  most  ambitious  and 
ekquent  passages  of  the  series.  The  poetic  fikilh 
b  in  them  expounded  with  great  eloquence  and 
felicity,  as  if  a  Oofrinne  were  pouring  forth  her  rapt 
spirit,  though  we  miss  throughout  tiie  earnestness^ 
the  impulsive  moveitaent  i^Hiich  dictated  Mary  Wol- 
stoncraft's**  Lettersfinom  Norway."  Another  blemish 
will  be  judged  according  to  tilie  temperament  of 
the  reader's  own  mind.  Some  will  be  touched  as  by 
a  sympathetic  charm  from  Mrs.  Shelley's  frequent 
allusions  to  the  death  of  her  children,  and  the 
master  calamity  of  her  Hfe,  the  awful  catastrophe 
which  bereared  her  of  her  husband ;  while  others 
may  fbel  that  the  sacred  fount  of  sorrow  has  been 
too  often  laid  bare  to  cold  or  careless  eyes.  These 
allusions  are  no  doubt  made  with  great  delicacy ; 
but  tiiey  reour  so  often  as  to  mar  their  own  effect, 
if  not  to  beget  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  readers 
mind,  though  he  may  neither  be  indifferent  nor 
hard  of  heart.  To  some  readers  it  may  be  an  ob* 
jection  that  beyond  beauty  of  style  and  sentiment, 
and  a  few  scattered  profound  thoughts,  the  work 
does  not  contain  much  of  either  the  precise  informa- 
tion or  philosophical  disquisition  which  one  would 
have  expected  ftam  a  writer  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  com- 
pass of  mind.  This  holds  especially  of  France  and 
Germany, — ^not  only  her  enthusiasm  and  love,  but 
her  space  being  monopolized  by  beautiftil  Italy. 
Her  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Italian  charae- 
ter  has  betrayed  her  into  some  injustice  to  the 
Grermans ;  and  in  France,  we  regret  to  say,  that 
society  in  her  eyes  appears  to  retrograde  under  the 
influence  ti  in^roved  institutions.  According  to 
her,  the  polite  and  debonaire  French  have  become 
rough  and  brutal  in  manners^  rude  to  each  other, 
and  uncourteous  to  their  superiors,  and  theGermans 
have  always  been  dull,  plodding  dolts.  Yet,  some- 
what inconsistently.  Mm  Shelley  recognises  in  Ger- 
many a  great  country,  the  birth-place  of  noble  in- 
stitutions and  grand  events.  It  is,  however,  more 
agreeable  t<>  speak  of  what  her  letters  contahi,  and 
to  point  out  some  of  their  abounding  beauties,  than 
to  hint  at  their  icdimdKncies  and  more  palpable 
defeetSt 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  Mn.  I^elley,  hoping  In* 
the  restoratioo  of  her  eheltbred  health,  amidst  the 
scenes  that  bad  witnessed  the  joys  and  sonrows  of 
her  wedded  life,  ifesolved  to  aoeottpany  her  sen  and 
two  of  his  ftalloW'Students  to  Ita]y,*---the  young 


*  Bambles  in  Germany  and  Italy  in  1840, 1842,  and  184S. 
Bj  Mr9.SheU«7.    2  vols  post  8vo.  London ;  Echntfd  Moxon. 


men  to  study  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como^ 
in  prepa^BattDik  kor  the  degree  they  were  to  take^  and 
the  lady  to  act  as  their  philoBopher  and  guide. 
The  arrangement  was  admirable  ;  few  English 
youths  visit  Italy  tmdmr  ausptees  so  intelligent  and 
happy.  The  party  met  in  Paris,  and  proceeded  for 
their  destination,  the  Lake  of  Como,  by  a  some- 
what circuitoue  but  novel  and  delighliul  route, 
through  Grermany  into  Switssrlaad.  The  letters 
contain  an  aceount  of  a  subsequent  end  more  in- 
teresting tour,  but  we  must  take  matters  in  order. 
Mrs.  SheUey's  powers  of  description  are  not  fairly 
set  at  work  until  she  is  floating  on  the  waters  of 
the  Moselle,  We  commence  with  thelittie  vo^^age, 
one  which  is  oompenitively  still  unhackneyed. 

We  left  Treves  soon  after  Been :  oar  beat  was  mde 
enough,  bnt  toleraUy  laiise.  A  queer-Ieolcing  old  man 
steerad  ber,  and  the  oars  were  held  by  two  yonng  fel- 
lows, one  with  an  aspect  of  inteUlgenoe  and  good  hnmonr, 
the  son  of  the  old  man ;  the  other,  belonging  to  a  grade 
beneatiiluminthelnuiiaoseale*  Oerlvggage  was  piled 
afty  and  we  had  an  awnini^  Thus,  on  a  fine,  bnt  not 
hot,  June  day,  we  pushed  off  from  Treves ;  and,  fall  of 
cariosity  and  expectation  of  pleasnre,  dropped  down  the 
swift  stream  between,  terdaat  banks  that  rose  into  hills 
— not  striking  in  their  ontttae,  bnt  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
while  firaqaent  vilhges,  each  with  its  dnreh  and  pointed 
spire,  either  nestled  in  the  lohiingB  of  the  hills,  or  graced 
some  promontory  that  fbmad  a  bend  in  this  maeh-wind- 
iag  river.  Peaoe  seemed  to  breed  over  and  Inll  ns— a 
deeper  peace,  as  at.  ereniDg  the  green  shadows  of  the 
monntains  gathered  on*tiie  qniet  river;  and  now  ai^d 
then  a  rained  oaatle  cvowned  a  beigfat,  and  with  that 
peonliar  impression  of  stately  tranqoUlity  whieh  a  time- 
hononred  rain  impeits>  added  the  toach  of  romantic  dig- 
nity, wliich  otherwise  had  been  wanting,  to  the  scene. 

We  arrived  at  Plesport  at  seven,  and  our  boatmen 
connseHed  as  to  remain  here  for  the  ni|^t.  One  of  the 
geotiemen  who  had  joined  as,  had  studied  Grermaa  for 
this  tear,  and  a  very  necessary  accomplishment  we  fonnd 
St.  Nothing  can  be  more  fhtile,  than  the  idea  thai 
ibpeneh  will  oarry  a  iwveUer  throni^  Germany  or  Italy. 
At  some  of  the  best  inns  on  the  most  ftequented  routes, 
waiters  are  provided  who  can  talk  hoib.  French  and 
English ;  but,  go  ever  so  littie  off  the  high-road,  or  ad- 
dress a  person  not  especially  put  there  for  the  benefit  of 
yoor  ignorance,  and  you  are  instantiy  at  fault ;  and  wan- 
derers, like  ourselves,  if  tiiey  cannot  speak  the  language 
of  the  country,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  run  every  nsk  of 
not  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life.  «We  had  been  told 
on  this  occasion,  ttat  one  of  our  lM)atmen  spoke  French, 
but  auif  and  iiaa,«oid  bot^&UTy  was  the  extent  of  his  vo- 
oabulaiy,  and  we  oonid  never  make  him  nnderstand  a 
word  we  said.  We  took  great  interest,  thetefoore,  in  our 
friend's  first  experiment  in  German,  and  his  snecess  was 
a  common  trium^  Fiesport  is  a  miserable  village. 
With  a  miserable  inn,  and  it  was  matter  of  difficulty  to 
procure  beds  for  so  Uxge  a  party ;  the  rooms  looked 
dirty  and  disconsolater-bmt  there  was  no  help ;  we  or- 
dered supper,  oolbe  and  e8g%  and,  our  great  staple  of 
consumption  thronghent  Germany, fried  potatoes;  and 
with  the  agreeabk)  promise  of  the  excellent  wine  of  the 
country,  we  hoped  to  restore  our  fatigues.  WhUe  all 
this  was  preparing,  we  walked  up  a  hill  and  looked 
down  on  the  .wind&gs  of  the  river,  and  the  green  hills 
that  closed  around  to  guard  and  shelter  it.  We  encoun- 
tered a  poor  stray  fin-fly  on  onr  road,  flashing  a  pale 
siekly  U^t :  how  it  came  there  who  can  tell  I  it  looked 
lost  and  out  of  place. 

Next  morning,  the  mists  gathered  chill,  white,  and 

dank  around  us.    We  met  many  barges  towed  up  the 

stream  by  herself  ap  to  their  middles  in  the  oold  foggy 

Irivw.    The  hills  grew  higher  and  Btseper-^faroken  into 
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precipice  and  peak — crowned  by  ruined .  towers  and 
castles.    To  a  certain  degree,  it  might  be  called  a  mi- 
niature Rhine ;  yet  it  had  a  peculiar  character  of  its 
own^  more  still,  more  Beclnded  than  the  nobler  river. 
There  were  no  country  seats ;  no  large  towns  nor  oitiea ; 
but  the  Tillages,  each  with  its  spire,  and  oTerlooked  by 
a  ruined  tower  on  a  neighbouring  height,  succeeded  to 
each  other  frequently.    At  eight  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
Bemcastel ;  b?  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  was  fifteen 
miles  to  Trarbaoh ;  across  the  hills,  it  was  but  three. 
Our  boatmen  advised  us  to  cross  the  hill,  as  the  boat 
thus  lightened  would  make  speedier  way.    Accordingly, 
with  the  morning  before  us,  we  left  the  boat  at  Bem- 
castel, and  ordered  breakfast.  My  companions  scrambled 
up  a  steep  hill  to  a  ruined  castle  that  overhung  the  vil- 
lage.   We  had  a  good  breakfast,  and  then  began  our 
walk.    The  hill  waa  very  steep ;  the  day  very  warm ;  I 
never  remember  finding  the  crossing  of  a  mountain  so 
&tiguing.    The  path  was  good,  not  broken  into  zig-zags, 
but  for  that  reason  steeper ;  and  after  the  &tigue  of  the 
ascent,  the  descent  became  absolutely  painAil.     At 
length,  we  reached  Trarbaeh.    It  was  market-day,  and 
the  high  street  was  thronged.    One  plenteous  article  of 
merchandise  was  cherries :  we  gave  a  few  groschen,  and 
in  return  bore  off  many  pounds.    The  woman  who  sold 
them  seemed  never  tired  of  heaping  up  our  basket.  The  I 
boat  arrived  soon  after,  and  repose  was  delightful  after 
our  laborious  walk. 

The  finest  scenery  of  the  Moselle  occurs  after  leaving 
Trarbaeh.  But  words  are  vain ;  and  in  description  there 
must  erer  be  at  once  a  vagueness  and  a  sameness  that 
conveys  no  distinct  ideas,  unless  it  should  awaken  the 
imagination :  unless  you  can  be  placed  beside  ns  hi  our 
vongh-hewn  boat^  and  glida  down  between  the  vine-oo- 
Tored  hills,  with  bare  craggy  heights  towering  above ; 
now  catching  with  glad  cunosity  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
more  beautifol  bend  of  the  river,  a  higher  mountain  peak, 
a  more  romantic  ruin ;  now  looking  back  to  gase  as  long 
as  possible  on  some  picturesque  point  of  view,  of  which, 
as  the  boat  floated  down,  but  slightly  assisted  by  the 
rowers,  we  lost  sight  for  ever ;  unless  you  can  imagine 
and  sympathise  in  the  cheerful  elasticity  of  the  setting 
•nt  at  morning,  sharpened  into  hunger  at  noon,  and  the 
pleasure  that  attended  the  mstie  fare  we  could  command, 
especially  accompanied  as  it  was  br  bright  pure  Moselle 
wine ;  then,  the  quiet  eigoyment  of  golden  evening,  snc- 
oeeded  by  still  and  gray  twilight ;  and  last,  the  lassi- 
tude, the  fatigue,  which  made  us  look  eagerly  out  for 
the  place  where  we  were  to  stop  and  repose  :— there  is 
a  xest  in  all  this,  especially  on  a  voyage  unhackneyed  by 
others^  and  therefore  aooompanied  by  a  dash  of  uncer- 
tainty and  a  great  sense  iit  novelty,  which  is  lost  in 
mere  words  : — ^you  must  do  your  part,  and  feel  and  ima- 
gine, or  all  description  proves  tame  and  useless. 

We  arrived  at  Kochheim  at  ten,  and  found  a  comfort- 
able inn.  In  the  iotU'd-manger  was  a  respectable- 
looking  man,  apparently  some  sort  of  merchant :  he 
could  talk  English,  and  we  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.  I  observed  that  it  was  sad  to  see  the  wretched 
Tillages  and  the  destitution  of  the  inhabitants,  and  this 
in  a  land  which  yielded  such  lucrative  produce  as  Mo- 
selle wine,  the  sale  of  which  must  render  the  landed 
ptoprietors  rich,  while  the  mere  cultivators  languiflhed 
inpenury.  The  man  replied  that  It  wai  not  so ;  the  vil- 
lagers were  weU  off,  havfeg  all  tliey  desired,  all  they 
wanted.  During  the  French  Revolution,  he  said,  the 
nobles  forfeited  their  estates,  which  were  mostly  bought 
np  by  the  peasants,  and  consequently  these  rich  vine- 
wds  belonged  to  the  cnltivators.  It  was  true  that  the 
trade  was  carried  on  by  wine  merchants,  who  made  large 
grefits ;  bat  the  peasants  might  do  better  if  they  chose, 
^cy  were,  however,  cut  olT  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
they  lived  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them ;  and 
had  no  ideas  or  wishes  beyond  their  present  style  of  life. 
They  had  enough,  and  were  content 

From  the  Moselle  we  pass  to  the  Rhine,*  thread- 
l)are  theme,  on  which  Mrs.  Shelley,  aided  by  her 
early  reminiBcences,  haa  the  merit  of  laying  some* 
tnbg  novel. 


Memory  had  painted  the  Rhine  as  a  scene  of  enduuit- 
ment ;  and  the  reality  came  np  to  what  I  lemembeEwL 
The  inferior  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  en- 
hanced still  more  the  prouder  and  more  romantie  glories 
of  the  Rhine.   The  promontories  stood  in  bolder  relief-' 
the  ruined  caBtles  and  their  ramparts  were  more  exten- 
sive and  more  majestic — ^the  antique  spires  and  6«ftic 
abbeys  spoke  of  a  princely  clergy— and  the  extent  of 
mouldering  walls  marked  cities  belongmg  to  a  men 
powerftil  population.    Each  tower-crowned  hill— eadi 
picturesque  ruin — each  shadowy  ravine  and  beetling 
precipice — was  passed,  and  gazed  upon  with  eager  cmv 
Ofiity  and  delight.    The  very  names  are  the  titles  of  vo- 
lumes of  romance  :  all  the  spirits  of  Old  Germany  baimt 
the  place.    £ven  the  events  df  ttodem  days  hsvft  adM 
an  interestintf  tale : — When  the  G«iman  soMisrSykd  by 
Blucher,  and  driring  the  proud,  fUlen  rictor  before 
them,  beheld  the  river  honoured  by  them,  so  late  ooei- 
pied  by  the  enemv  they  hated,  now  open  and  ftee,  the 
name  ot  ''The  Rhine!"  burst  ftt>m  many  thonskod 
voices,  accompanied  by  tears  of  ecstasy.    Some  day  I 
should  like  much  to  establidi  myself  for  a  summer  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  and  explore  its  Teeeaees. 

On  a  subsequent  tour,  which  we  have  yet  to 
notice^  Mrs.  Shelley  thus  ea^atiates  on  the  same 
fertile  theme:—- 

I  believe  I  am  nearly  the  first  'i^g^»«l»  person,  irlw 
many  years  ago  made  a  wild,  venturous  voyage,  sinoe 
called  hackneyed  ;  when  In  an   open  flat-bottoned 
sort  of  baige  we  were  borne  down  the  rapid  stiMa^ 
sleeping  at  night  under  the  starry  canopy,  the  boat  tetli- 
ered  to  a  willow  on  the  banks ;  and  when  we  obuged 
ff>T  a  more  commodious  bark,  how  rude  it  was,  and  hfm 
ill-conducted,  as  it  drifted,  frequently  turning  roimd 
and  round,  and  was  carried  down  by  the  sheer  force  of 
the  stream ;  and  what  uncouth  animals  were  with  ns, 
forming  a  fearfiil  contrast  between  their  drunken  bra- 
talities  and  the  scene  of  enchantment  around.   Two 
years  ago  I  renewed  my  acquaintajice  with  the  Bhine, 
and  emerging  on  it  from  the  Moselle,  it  gained  in  di|* 
nity  by  contrast  with  the  banks  of  a  river  only  less  beau- 
tiful.   Then  the  diorama,  as  it  were,  of  tower-erowned 
crag  and  vine-elad  hills — of  ruined  castle,  fiillen  abbey, 
and  time-honoured  battlements,  siAced  to  enchain  the 
attention  and  satisfy  the  imagmatioiL ;  and  now^-Kas  I 
really  hlMie,  and  did  my  fimcy  no  longer  warm  as  I 
looked  around  t    No ;  but  I  wanted  more :  I  had  seen 
enough  of  the  Rhine,  as  a  pkUirSf  all  that  the  steam- 
▼oyager  sees :  I  desired  to  penetrate  the  ravines,  to 
scale  the  heights,  to  linger  among  the  mina,  to  hear  still 
more  of  its  legends,  and  visit  every  romantie  spot   I 
shall  be  Tjsry  glad,  some  summer  of  my  IMve  life,  to 
fhmiliariie  myself  vrith  the  treaenre  of  delight  easUy  ga- 
thered by  a  wanderer  on  these  banks ;  bat  as  it  ia-nn, 
on,  the  Castle  of  Stolaenfels,  restered  by  the  present  King 
of  Prussia  when  Crown-Prince^  is  passed^— but  I  wiU 
not  make  a  list  of  names,  to  be  found  in  a  guide-book : 
on  vre  went  rapidly,  now  catching  sig^t  o^  passing,  and 
losing  in  distance  the  **  castled  crag8,"*-tiie  romaatk 
hills  of  the  glorious  Rhine.    I  looked  witii  pieasnrei 
also,  on  the  lower  uplands,  with  their  vineyards.  Surely, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region  worship  the  sun.    On  one 
side,  that  of  shadow,  forest-trees  clothe  the  ravines,  aad 
pine  woods  crown  the  mountaiaa-Hb  beantiftd  bat  poor 
growth.    On  the  ether,  tiie  open,  aua-viattad  banks  an 
rich  in  vines,  whose  vintage  is  almost  the  best  in  tfae 
Vforid.    What  a  store  of  merry  hours  dusters  together 
vrith  the  grapes  on  those  old  snake-like  roots;  and  hovr 
much  glittering  coin  is  pressed  out  from  those  dusters 
of  friiit  into  the  pockets  of  their  ovmers !  Wehadaipe- 
eimen  of  the  first  part  of  its  power:  aoaae  yooag Ge^ 
mans  on  board  got  gloriouslv  tipsy,  and  oalied  for  an- 
other, and  yet  another  bottle — beooming,  with  every 
glass,  more  aflbctionate  and  happy. 

The  travelleiB  visited  Heidelberg  and  its  castle, 
Baden  Baden  and  its  gaming  tables^  and  all  the 
usual  sights  on  their  route.  Of  the  hotels  in  the 
lai^^er  towns  Hzb,  Shelley's  report  is  hf^^  fittom^ 
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able.  One  at  Goblents  may  be  selected  as  an  ex- 
ample of  arrangements  whidi,  together  witha fbced 
tariff  of  chargefiy  adopted  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
hotels,  it  wonld  be  well  to  imitate  in  the  expensive 
and  uncertain  establishments  of  England. 

The  Gexman  hotels  are  all  oondncted  with  great  order 
and  regnlarify,  and  are  Terj  clean,  qaiet^and  good.  The 
head  waiter  ie  the  responsible  person ;  he  is  paid  for  all 
the  other  servants ;  and  tiie  nsnal  sun,  a  frano  a-day 
for  eyery  master,  ii  reasonable  enough,  as  it  includes 
every  one ;  and  the  traveller  is  not  laid  in  wait  for  by 
sigfaing  ehambermaid  or  imploring  boots.  ^Hie  only  fault 
is,  that  the  eating  is  carried  on  in  the  common  room, 
where  Germans  smoke,  and  consider  fresh  air  unhealthy. 
The  Bellevae  is  one  of  three  first-rate  hotels  at  Co- 
blentz.  The  G^nt,  however,  is  the  largest,  and  enjoys 
the  best  reputation.  There  is  a  good  one,  I  believe,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river 

I  believe  the  H6tel  des  BergueS)  at  Geneva,  is  the 
model,  as  it  is  the  best  of  these  Swiss  hotels,  where 
every  thing  is  arranged  with  cleanliness,  order,  and  com- 
fort, surpassing  most  English  inns.  To  the  door  of  each 
room  was  affixed  a  tariff  of  prices ;  moderate  for  such 
good  hotel  accommodation,  though  not  cheap  as  lodgings 
for  any  length  of  time ;  but  the  certainty  of  the  prices, 
the  fixed  one  franc  a-day  per  head  for  attendance,  the 
extreme  cleanliness  and  order,  make  them  very  size- 
able. 

The  travellerB  settled  In  a  hotel,  the  Albergo 
Grande,  at  Cadenabbia,  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
At  this  village  there  are  silk  mills.  Hie  condition 
of  the  faetorj  population  of  every  country  is  at 
present  a  question  of  such  vital  interest  in  England, 
that  we  are  glad  to  gather  any  scattered  scrap  of 
information  upon  the  subject.  We  need  not  say 
that  Mrs.  Shdley  does  not  go  into  statistics ;  but 
her  descriptions  give  a  cheei^nl,  and,  we  dare  say, 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  mill  girls  of  Italy,  in  con- 
trast with  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  daas  in 
the  same  localities. 

The  country  people,  I  have  already  told  you,  here- 
abouts are  a  fine  handsome  race ;  many  of  the  yonug 
women  are  beautiful,  but  their  good  looks  soon  go  off. 
There  are  sUk  mills  at  Cadenabbia  and  Bolvedro,  which 
employ  a  great  maAy  girls,  who  laugh  and  sing  at  their 
work,  and,  leaving  it  in  troops  at  tne  Ave  Maria,  pass 
tmder  our  window,  singing  in  chorus  with  loud,  well- 
tnned  voices.  Their  dress  is  picturesque ;  they  wear 
their  hair  bound  up  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  Imotted 
tresses,  to  which  are  fixed  large  silver  bodkins,  which 
stand  out  like  rays,  and  form  a  becoming  head-dress ; 
but,  unfortunately,  as  they  seldom  take  these  bodkins 
ont,  and  even  sleep  in  tiiem,  they  wear  away  the  hair. 
You  may  guess,  from  this  fact,  that  neatness  and  clean- 
liness are  not,  I  grieve  to  say,  among  their  good  quali- 
ties. 

It  is  strange  that,  though  the  men  and  women  here 
are  mostly  handsome,  the  children  are  very  plain.  The 
contrary  of  this  occurs  in  parts  of  Switzerland.  Here, 
it  a  good  deal  arises  from  the  diet :  all  the  children  look 
diseased — as  well  they  may  be,  considering  their  food 
' — and  the  wonder  is,  so  many  arrive  at  maturity.  The 
deaths,  however,  are  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
with  us.  I  hear  ef  no  schools  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  people  are  entirely  ignorant :  neither  are 
the  priests  held  in  esteem.  Thus  thoroughly  untau^t, 
the  wonder  is  that  they  are  as  good  as  Uiey  are.  The 
ehnrch  indeed  is  respected,  though  its  ministers  are  not; 
but  the  enactments  of  the  church  are  most  rigorous  with 
regard  to  fastings  and  ritual  observances.  If  toil  be 
virtue,  however,  these  poor  people  deserve  its  praise. 
They  work  hard,  and  draw  subsistence  wherever  it  can 
.be  by  any  toil  abstracted,  even  from  the  narrow  shelving 
of  the  mountains  on  which  rich  grass  grows.  The  young 
men  go  to  cut  it  each  year;  and  it  is  so  dangerous  a  task, 
that  each  year  lives  are  lost,  through  the  l^t  of  the 


labourer  slipping  on  the  short  gnes,  and  his  falling  down 
the  precipice.  .  •  «  »  .  The  drunkenness  of  these 
men  is  not  stupiiying,  as  usually  among  us,  but  fierce 
and  choleric.  Great  care  is  taken  by  government  to 
prevent  their  carrying  arms  of  any  kind,  even  knives. 
They  have,  however,  an  implement  called  a  /vZetno,  in 
shape  like  a  small  sickle,  which  is  used  for  weeding, 
and  cutting  grass  on  the  mountains ;  this  they  are  apt 
to  employ  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  It  is,  consequentiy, 
forbidden  to  carry  it  polished  and  sharpened,  but  simply 
in  the  tarnished  worn  state  incident  to  its  proper  uses. 
This  enactment  is,  of  course,  constantly  evaded.  They 
are  drawn  in  every  brawl ;  and  the  wound  they  inilict 
— ^a  long  ugly  gash — is  less  dangerous,  but  more  fright- 
fill  than  a  stab.  One  evening,  there  was  great  excite- 
ment on  a  man  being  fiiteinato  at  a  drinking  bout,  at  a 
neighbouring  inn.  One  of  my  companions  went  to  see 
hioK  and  came  back,  horror-struck ;  he  had  a  large,  deep 
fl;asn  in  the  thigh,  and  was  uearly  dead  from  loss  of 
blood.  When  a  surgeon  camd,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  wound  was  not  dangerous.  He  was  carried 
home  in  a  boat ;  but  it  was  two  or  three  weeks  before 
he  could  get  about  again.  When  these  outrages  occur, 
the  police  carry  the  aggressors  to  prison,  where  they  are 
kept,  we  are  told,  ill  off  enough,  till  they  consent  to  en- 
list. The  life  of  a  soldier  in  the  Austrian  service  is  bo 
hard,  ill-fed,  and  worse  paid,  that  these  poor  wretches 
often  hold  out  long ;  but  they  are  forced  at  last  to  yield: 
nor  is  the  punishment  ill  imagined,  that  he  who  sheds 
blood  should  be  sent  to  deal  in  blood  in  the  legal  way. 

Mrs.  Shelley  does  not  conceal  that  love  of  finesse, 
not  to  term  it  propensity  to  cheat,  which  sometimes 
distinguishes  her  admired  Italians.  Of  this  we 
find  an  amusing  illustration  which  occurred  in  the 
terly  part  of  her  residence  here. 

My  companions  wanted  a  master  for  Italian.  I  asked 
Peppina  if  there  was  one  to  be  found  near.  She  recom- 
mended a  friend  of  her*s  at  Menaggio :  he  was  not  ae« 
customed  to  give  lessons,  but  would  for  her  sake.  This 
did  not  sound  hopefol.  I  tried  to  understand  his  charges; 
but,  though  I  put  the  question  fifty  times,  she,  with  true 
Italian  subtlety,  slid  out  of  the  embarrassment,  and  left 
me  uninformed ;  while  I,  for  the  hundredth  time,  did 
that  which  a  hundred  times  I  had  determined  not  to  do 
— engaged  a  person's  services  at  no  fixed  sum.  The 
whole  thing  turned  out  ill.  The  man  belonged  to  the 
dogana  at  Menaggio ;  his  Italian  was  no  better  than 
Peppina's  own — who  could  talk  it  very  tolerably  for  a 
short  time ;  but  in  longer  conversations  soon  slid  into 
Comasque,  or  something  like  it.  The  man  had  no  idea 
of  teaching ;  and  came  so  redolent  of  garlic,  that  the 
lessons  were  speedily  discontinued.  Of  course  his  charges 
were  double  those  of  a  regular  master. 

I  have  spoken  in  praise  of  the  Italians ;  but  yon  must 
not  imagine  that  I  would  exalt  them  to  an  unreal  height 
— that  were  to  show  that  misrule  and  a  misguiding  re- 
ligion were  no  evils.  It  is  when  I  see  what  these  peo- 
ple are ;  and  from  their  intelligence,  their  sensitive  or- 
fanization  and  native  grace,  I  gather  what  they  might 
e — that  I  mourn  over  man's  lost  state  in  this  coun^. 

But  small  faults  cannot  eradicate  Mrs.  Shelley's 
lore  of  the  Italians.  In  one  of  many  places  ihe 
speaks  thus  fervently  of  their  natural  characterise 
tics  and  future  destinies: — 

I  love  the  Italians.  It  is  impossible  to  live  among 
them  and  not  love  them.  Their  faults  are  many— the 
foults  of  the  oppressed— love  of  pleasure,  disregard  of 
truth,  indolence,  and  violence  of  temper.  But  their 
Iklsehood  is  on  tne  surflice-^it  is  not  deceit.  Under  free 
institutions,  and  where  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  is 
not  as  now  a  mark  inviting  oppression  and  wrong,  tiieir 
love  of  pleasure  were  readily  ennobled  into  intellectual 
activity.  They  are  affectionate,  simple,  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  please.  There  is  life,  energy,  and  talent  in 
every  look  and  word ;  grace  and  refinement  in  every  act 
and  gesture.  They  are  a  noble  race  of  men*— a  beauti- 
tal  race  of  women ;  the  time  must  come  when  again  they 
win  take  a  high  place  among  nstions.    Their  habits^ 
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fostered  by  their  goTemmrafa^  aloim  iro  4eigi»4ed  «lid 
degrading ;  alter  these,  and  the  oona^rf  .ef  DMl*^aild 
liichael  Angelo  and  Raphael  etUl  exiatfv 

Mrs.  Shelley  made  freqpieiii  exomsimu  ob  th* 
lake^  and  greatly  enjoyed  fanr  tuto  to  the  beanfi- 
fal  Tillas  In  her  neighbourhood.  Her  aBu^oit  to 
Madame  Pasta  has,  however^  more  interest  to 
those  who  remember  that  divino  ainger^-  whiem.  to 
hare  listened  to  baionoey  forms  an  era  in  one's  His 
naver  to  be  eflaeed. 

We  bear  from  the  boatmen  on  the  lalce  snatches  of 
ibe^Lttcia" — the  BdV  Alma  Innamorataf  especially. 
The  Opeim-hoase  at  Como  is  open  ;  and,  now  and  then, 
to  vary  their  day,  my  companions  hare  visited  it,  goipg 
by  the  steamer  at  four  in  ihe  afternoon,  and  fetnrmng 
the  aezt  moniing.  I  ]»«•  been  tempted  tltither  eiiie. 
The  steameiv  the  Lario^  <a  belAer  is  prooiiaed  for  mqbI 
year,)  is  a  very  primitiye  sAd  slow  boat.  I  now  made 
a  Yoyage  I  had  made  years  before^  when  putting  oflT  from 
Como  in  a  skiff  w«  bad  risited  Tremezzo.  How  viTidly 
I  remembered  sad  reeognised  each  spot.  I  loaged  in- 
expressibly to  Und  at  tlm  PliniaBa»  which  ranained  in 
my  recollection  as  a  place  adorned  by  magioal  beaaty. 
The  abrupt  precipices,  the  gay-looking  villas^ the  rlclily- 
wooded  banks,  the  spire-like  cypresses — a  thousand 
times  searoely  less  Timidly  had  they  recurred  to  my  me- 
mory, than  now  they  appeared  again  before  my  eyes. 
Sometimes  these  thoughts  and  these  roTisitiags  were  fall 
ofinezpresdble  sadness — a  yearning  alter  the  past — a 
contempt  for  all  that  baa  ooourred  since,  that  throws 
daik  and  chUting  shadows  over  the  souL  Just  now  my 
mind  was  differently  attuned ;  the  young  and  gay  were 
aveund ;  and  in  them  I  lired  and  enjoyed. 

Madame  Pasta  has  a  Tiila  on  the  lake,  some  miles  dis- 
tant flrom  Como.  She  has  an  excessive  fear  of  the  water, 
and  never  goes  to  Como  by  the  steamer..  UnluokUy 
there  is  no  road  on  her  side  of  the  lake ;  and  she  has  a 
house  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  which  to  remain,  If  the 
weather  is  stormy,  to  wait  for  the  smoothing  of  the 
waters.  Methinks  the  elements  are  rude  indeed  not  to 
obey  her  voice — never  did  any  so  move,  so  penetrate  the 
human  heart.  In  **  Giulietta,"  in  **  Medea,**  and,  above 
all,  in  the  melting  and  pathetic  tenderness  of  the  open- 
ing air  of  the  "  Nina  Pazza  per  Amore*'  of  the  divine  Fae- 
siello,  she  has  in  truth  taken  from  the  heart  its  last 
touch  of  hardness,  and  melted  it  into  sweetest  tean. 
Pasta  and  Paganini  alone  have  had  this  power  over  me, 
but  yet  difibrent  in  its  kmd.  By  Pasta,  the  tenderest 
sympathy  was  awakened,  joined  to  that  soft  return  to 
one's  own  past  afSictions,  which  subdued  the  soul  and 
opened  the  fbuntain  of  tears.  Paganini  excited  and  agi- 
tated violently — it  was  rather  nervous  hysterics  than 
gentle  sorrowings  it  was  irresistible — as  a  fHend  swd, 
it  realized  the  fables  of  Orpheus — it  had  the  power  of 
an  enchantment.  We  heard  him  in  a  garish  theatre^ 
seeing  him  on  a  stage,  playing  simply  to  attract  admira- 
tion and  gain  money.  The  violent  emotions  he  excited^ 
rose  and  faded  in  the  bosom  without  any  visible  sign. 
But  could  we  have  listened  in  the  wooded  solitudes  of 
Greece  or  Italy,  and  known  that  he  himself  was  ani- 
mated by  some  noble  purpose,  surely  he  might  have  in- 
spired passion,  animated  to  glorious  action,  and  caused 
obstacles  seemingly  irresistible  to  give  way — no  &bled 
power  of  music  ever  transcended  ius. 

The  following  fine  passages  may  serve  to  illu»- 
trate  our  author's  mental  idiosynccasies:-^ 

This  evening  my  friends  are  gone  to  Cosao,  and  I  sat 
long  on  my  favourite  seat,  listening  t»  the  ripplei  of  the 
calm  lake  splashing  at  my  fMt— |o  the  mmmnr  ol  numidg 
streams,  and  to  the  hollow  roar  ef  the  nystenona  tois- 
rent — ^the  Fiume  Latte — ^which  is  borne,  softened  by  dis-s 
tanoe,  from  the  opposite  shore ;  viewing  the  magnificent 
moontain  scene,  varied  by  the  lights  and  ehadorws  caused 
by  the  setting  sua.  My  heart  was  elevated,  p«t<Aed, 
subdued.  I  prayed  for  peaee  to  aU ;  and  atiU  th»  su- 
preme Beautv  brooded  over  me, and  proaused  peace;  at 
least  there  where  change  is  not,  and  love  and  eigoy- 
ment  unite  and  are  one.    I>om  such  rapt  moods  tb 


seal  vstena  to  earth,  beanag  :wiftli  it  the^Aiki  flC  Fan- 
dise.    •..•••    It  has  seemed  to  Ms-^aadoa 
such  an  evening,  I  felt  it — that  this  world,  endowed  is 
it  is  outw»dly  with  endless  shapes  and  inflaeaoes  of 
beaaty  and  enjoyment,  fs  peopled  also  in  its  s^ul 
lilt  by  myriads  af  loving  spfants;  from  whsm, aaainuKi, 
we  catch  imprsBsionf^  which  mould  ear  ths«|^  t» 
good;  and  tlms  they  guide  beneficiaUy  the  cMuie  of 
events,  and  minister  to  the  destiny  of  man.    Whether 
the  beloved  dead  make  a  portion  of  this  holy  compaDy, 
I  dare  not  guess ;  but  that  such  exists,  I  feel.   Tliej 
keep  Ihr  off  while  we  are  wotldly,  etxl,  selfidi ;  bat  dnv 
near,  imparting  the  reward  of  heaven-born  joy,  nhen  ire 
are  animated  by  noble  thoughts,  and  capable  of  dini- 
terested  actions.     Surely  such  gather  round  me  tins 
night,  and  make  a  part  of  that  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
lore  whi<A  it  is  pandise  to  breathe. 

I  had  thought  such  ecstasy  as  that  ifl  which  1  now 
was  lapped  dead  to  me  fbr  ever;  but  the  son  of  Italy 
has  tiiawed  the  frozen  stream— the  cup  of  life  again 
sparkles  to  the  brim.  Will  it  be  removed  as  I  tnro 
northward  1  I  fear  it  will.  I  grieve  to  tidnk  that  ire 
shall  very  seen  leave  Gadenabbia— the  first  sad  step  to- 
wards quitting  Italy. 

On  her  retnm  home,  owing  to  an  untoward  ac- 
cident, Mrs.  Shelley  was  left  to  trarel  alone  from 
Milan  to  Geneva*  We  mention  the  cireumstaDce 
to  introduce  the  travelling  companions  vihom  she 
obtained,  as  we  imagine  the  trait  is  peculiar  to  the 
independent  spinsters  of  our  own  ogtmtiy  and  those 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  made  a  compact  with  a  ceturtao,  to  take  ae 
and  my  maid  to  Geneva  for  ten  Napoleons,  in  six  days. 
He  is  to  provide  ns  with  sleeping-rooms»  a  dinner,  aai 
ooffiM  in  the  morning.  This  is  very  reaseoable ;  bnt  m 
are  not  to  have  tiie  carriage  to  onnelves ;  he  is  already 
engaged  to  take  three  English  ladies,  and  I  am  to  join 

the  party.    I  sent  M to  their  hotel  to  look  at  ma 

companions :  she  brings  back  word  that  Uiey  are  cer- 
tainly ladies — three  sisters  they  are ;  but,  from  thnr 
acceat,  she  thinks  them  Irish,  niree  Irish  ladhs  ont 
on  ihehr  travels  without  any  attendant  aeeau  odd ;  bat 
I  trust  to  my  maid's  tact  as  to  their  beings  as  ake 
phrased  it,  really  ladies.  The  whole  day  has  been  eo- 
oopied  in  getting  a  passport.  P-^— *  had  takea  miae; 
and  there  ia  always  a  ^mmI  deai  of  trouble  in  getting  s 
fi^sh  one  ei#0  in  Anstnan  Italy.       .        .       .      • 

I  quitted  Milan  at  five  in  the  mornini;.  The  hidies 
I  was  to  accompany  had  desired  to  spend  a  day  at  Casw: 
they  had  gone  the  day  before,  aad  we  were  to  joia  at 
Sesto  Callende,  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  iago 
Idaggiore.  The  drive  thither  had  nothing  greatly  to  re- 
commend it ;  but  Sesto  itself  is  agreeably  sitoated  oa  the 
borders  of  the  Ticino«  just  as  it  leaves  the  lake,  wiUi»  to 
the  north,  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Alps  we  were  abeat 
to  cross.  Here  I  met  the  companions  of  my  jouney* 
The  first  word  they  spoke  discovered  their  eeantry: 
they  are  Scotch,  with  as  rich  a  Doric  aoeent  as  the 
Lowlands  can  produce.  I  cannot  well  explain  the  na- 
son,  but  the  enigma  vanishes  en  the  diseotery  of  their 
native  land ;  for  there  ia  somethiag  in.  Sootehwonea 
more  independent  than  ia  EqgUsh  and  Irish :  above  all, 
one  expects  a  better  style  of  person  on  saaaller  ontward 
means.  They  are  three  sisters,  who  hare  been  seeing 
sights  all  over  Italy,  and  are  now  retnntiBg  heme.  The 
elder  one  has  mingled  somethiag  with  the  werid ;  sad, 
besides  being  acquainted  with  ipoed  £dinhaii^  society, 
she  has  visited  our  poets  of  the  Lakes.  She  is  well  m- 
formed,  and  with  a  fUll,  onebhbg  flow  ef  convenatioO) 
whicb^  though  much,  is  always  seas^le  and  aaeedotie; 
an<l»  when  I  am  not  overtired,  I  fiad  it  agreeable.  1 
have  no  wish  to  deecribe  or  designate  tether  huiks, 
who,  though  chance  companions,  have  a  rig|it  to  eajoy 
the  shelter  of  privacy,  nndragged  into  pnblic  by  one  irko 
has  only  to  congratulate  herself  that  she  is^  Ibr  afew 
day&  thrown  in  their  way. 

Mrs.  Shelley  gives  a  very  pleasing  aeconnt  of  lier 
passage  of  the  Simplon,  which  we  wonld  have  liked 
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ioclie.  At8tMniric«,8hetookltoir«ofh0rta»«^ 
compftnions,  making  a  detour  by  Veyay.  In  her  first 
joarney  titrongh  France  she  remarked  that  change 
for  ^e  worse,  in  the  nuuiuera  of  the  people^  to 
-whioii  we  h»T»  already  alluded.  In  the.  eeooni 
joomey  through  Franee  dho  thos  oireumetilnVially 
describes  a  change  which  erery  one  must  de- 
plore : — 

By  tliis  time  I  became  aware  of  a  troth  which  had 
dawaed  oa  me  bsforey  thai  the  French  oommen  people 
have  lost  much  of  that  gxaoe  of  maiuier  which  oaoe  di*^ 
tmgoiahed  them  above  iJl  other  people.  More  courteoiu 
thiA  the  Italians  they  could  act  be ;  bnt,  while  their 
mauieis  were  more  artificial,  they  were  more  playftU 
and  winning.  All  this  has  changed.  I  did  not  remark 
the  alteration  so  mach  with  regard  to  myself,  aa  in  their 
mode  of  speaking  to  one  another.  The  ^  MfuUsme**  and 
"  Motuknr"  with  which  stable-boys  and  old  beggar- 
women  used  to  address  each  other,  with  the  deferenoe 
of  courtiers,  h«e  Taoisbed.  No  trace  is  to  be  found  of  it 
in  ]f ranee.  A  shadow  faintly  exists  among  Parisian, 
shopkeepers,  when  speaking  to  their  customers;  but 
only  there  is  the  traditional  phraseology  still  used :  the 
courteous  accent,  the  soft  manner,  erst  so  charming,  ex- 
ist no  longer.  I  speak  of  a  thing  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  French  themselTes.  They  want  to  be 
powerfiai ;  they  beUere  money  mnst  obtain  power ;  they 
wish  to  imitate  the  EngUah,  whose  inilaenee  they  attri- 
bute to  their  money-making  propensities :  but  now  and 
then  they  go  a  step  beyond,  and  remind  one  of  Mrs* 
Trollope's  description  of  the  Americans.  Their  phrase- 
ology, once  so  deUeately.  and  eren  to  us  more  straight- 
forwud  people,  ammuigiy  deferential,  (not  to  superiors 
only,  bat  toward  one  another,)  is  become  blunt,  and  al- 
most rode.  The  French  allege  seyeral  causes  for  this 
change^  which  they  date  flrom  the  BcTolution  of  1830. 
Some  say  it  arises  from  every  oitisen  turning  out  as  one  of 
the  National  Guard  in  his  turn,  so  that  they  all  get  a  ion 
de  ponttMft .-  others  attribute  it  to  their  imitation  of  the 
Englidi.  Of  cotirse,  in  the  times  of  the  an<^n  regime, 
the  oeurily  tone  found  an  echo  and  reflection,  from  the 
royal  ante-chambers  down  to  the  very  ends  of  the  king- 
dom. This  had  ihded  by  degrees,  till  the  Revolution  of 
'30  gave  it  the  enufhdi^&ee.  I  grieved  very  much. 
Perlmps  more  thai  any  people,  as  I  see  them  now,  the 
French  repairs  the  restraint  of  good  manners.  They 
are  desirous  of  pleasing,  it  is  trae ;  but  their  amour 
propre  is  so  sendtive,  and  their  tempers  so  quick,  that 
they  ace  easily  befera^  into  anger  and  vehemence.  I 
am-  more  sorry  en  another  score.  The  blessing  which 
the  world  now  needs  is  the  steady  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion: freedom,  by  degrees,  it  will  l^ve,  I  believe. 
Meanwhfle,  as  the  fruits  of  liberty,  we  wish  to  perceive 
the  tendency  of  the  low  to  rise  to  the  level  of  tiie  high 
— ^aot  the  high  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  low.  This, 
we  are  toM  by  many,  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  equa- 
lity of  means  and  privileges.  1  will  hope  not ;  for  on 
that  hope  is  built  every  endeavour  to  banish  ignorance, 
and  hard  labour  aad  penury,  from  political  society.    . 

....  I  was  bonnd  for  Paris ;  and  proceeded  by 
the  steamer,  up  the  Seine,  to  Chalons.  On  board  these 
long,  narrow,  river  steamers  1  found  the  same  defects — 
the  air,  most  agreeable  to  a  traveller,  of  neatness  and 
civihty^  was  absent.  There  is,  however,  no  real  fault  to 
be  Ibttnd,  and  I  riumld  net  mention  this,  were  it  not  a 
change ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  the  FVeneh  would  return 
to  what  they  once  were,  and  give  us  all  lessons  of 
pleasing  maanflt&  instead  of  imitating  and  exaggerating 
our  fiM&s,and  adding  to  them  an  impress  all  their  own 
— a  sort  of  fierceness  when  displeased,  n^eh  is  more 
startling  than  our  sullenness.  As  I  said,  this  has  no  re- 
ference to  any  act  towards  myself ;  but  the  winning  tone 
and  manner  that  had  pleased  me  of  old,  no  longer  ap- 
peared, and  it  was  in  the  phraseology  need  among  each 
other  that  the  clmage  was  most  remaritable. 

Mrs.  Shelley  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
the  educations^  diseiplfaie  of  France,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  every  part  of  the  kingdom :— ~ 


-'The  wwHt^^t  Df  Ihe  jonniey  fs  ft<om  ClnA>nS  to  Paris. 
Tfa»read  to  mtrch  fhsqnenled.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  a 
day  for  places  in  the  diUffenWf  and  then  could  only  get 
badAiMS,  hiithe  UamiewTi  wtth  three  little  boys  going  to 
sdlmeJi  ui  Paris  teii:ManieifteS|  and  a  sort  of  tutor  wa- 
veying  them ;  for  boys  are  never  trusted,  as  with  us,  to 
go  about  alone :  such  a  proceeding  would  be  looked  upon 
as  fiagrantly  improper.  Notldng  can  equal  the  care 
wfthwhioh  French  youth  are  guarded  from  contact  with 
the. world  t  girla  in  oar  boarding«ehools  are  less  shut 
up.  They  rise  early,  work  hard, — (a  boy  once  said  to 
me,  **  We  are  always  at  work ;  but  we  do  it  very  slow,") 
—little  or  no  exercise,  an4  poor  fiu«.  Such  is  the  fhte 
of  the  noblest  French  youths,  as  well  as  those  of  an  in- 
ferior class,  at  the  highest  public  schools. 

In  1842,  Mrs.  Shelley  and  some  frienda  returned 
to  Italy.  She  again  pioeeeded  through  Crermany, 
and  stopped  for  some  time  at  the  baths  of  Rissingen, 
before  pursuing  her  route  through  part  of  Bohemia 
and  tibie  Tyrol*  On  thb  occasion  she  saw  more  of 
the  manners  of  the  German  people^-^^t  least  as  they 
are  to  be  seen  among  steam-boat  conductors  and 
lodging-house  keepers,  from  whom  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  judge  of  any  other  part  of  the  population. 
The  rogue  shown  up  in  the  following  passage 
18  diverting  from  his  sheer  impudence.  Tlie  burst 
of  sentiment  at  the  dose  gfves  tile  finishing  toucli 
to  the  picture. 

During  my  last  journey,  I  had  not  seen  the  portion  of 
the  Khine  between  Cologne  and  Coblentz,  and  one  of  my 
companions  had  never  visited  these  scenes.  We  gaxed, 
therefore^  with  eager  curiosity,  as  at  each  succeeding 
mile  the  river  became  more  majestic,  its  shores  more 
picturesque ;  and  eveiy  hour  of  the  day  brought  its  store 
of  delight  to  the  eye.  One  or  two  chance  acquaintance 
on  board  the  steamer  were  agreeable ;  and  a  few  inci- 
dents of  travel,  such  as  are  &miliar  to  wanderers,  and 
form  the  history  of  their  days,  amused  us.  The  man 
who  acted  as  steward  on  the  steamer,  a  thin,  pale,  short, 
insigniflcant-looklng  fellow,  had  taken  his  bill  to  him  of 
our  party  whom,  I  suppose,  long  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters had  led  him  to  divine  was  the  most  tii«wci0ji(. 
The  bill  was  paid  without  a  remark^  and  then  brought 
to  me.  I  was  startled  at  its  amottnt»  and  examined  it. 
First  J  cast  it  up,  and  found  an  overcharge  in  the  addi- 
tion. This  was  pointed  out  to  the  man.  He  acknow** 
lodged  it  very  debomirtly,  **  Ah,  ouL  je  U  voig,  c^eit 
jutU;^  and  he  refunded.  Still  the  bill  was  large ;  and 
I  showed  it  to  a  lady  on  board,  who  had  paid  hers,  and 
had  mentioned  the  moderation  of  the  charges.  I  found 
that  the  man  had  charged  us  each  half  a  florin  too  much 
for  dinner.  Again  the  bill  was  taken  to  him.  This 
time  he  was  longer  in  being  convinced ;  but  when  our 
authority  was  mentioned,  with  a  look  of  sudden  enlight- 
enment, he  exclaimed — "  Madame,  coas  atez  parfaiU^ 
ment  raison,**  and  riafiinded.  But  this  was  not  all :  my 
maid  came  to  me,  to  say  she  hoped  I  had  not  paid  for 
her,  as  she  bad  paid  for  herself.  True  enough,  she  was 
charged  for  in  our  bill.  We  were  almost  ashamed  to 
apply  again ;  but  a  sense  of  public  justice  prevailed,  and 
again  we  asked  for  our  money  back.  In  this  instance, 
the  man  yielded  at  once.  Clasping  his  forehead,  he  ex- 
claimed— **  Men  Dieu  !  queje  suit  biUP*  and  repaid  us. 
In  the  evening  of  this  day,  as  K— —  was  gazing  on  the 
splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  the  fhlse  stevntrd  stood  be- 
side hbn,  sharing  the  raptnrs,  and  exclaimed — **  N*e$t 
c4  pa$,  Mpmimr,  qm  c*€Mt  mafn^que  !** 

Though  Mis.  Slielley  does  not  seem  to  like  the 
Qermans  as  individuals,  she  rererences  the  aggre- 
gate people,  as  the  descendants  of  the  Germans  of 
Tacitus  and  Luther,  and  as  the  careators  of  modem 
civilisatMn*  She  thus  eloquently  apostrophises  the 
land  she  was-  about  to  traverse,  and  which,  from 
her  ignorance  of  the  language,  was  unfortunately 
to  her  in  many  respects  a  sealed  book. 

A  name  is  drawing  me  on — Germany-* vast,  unseen 
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Qtnnftnj !  wfaenee  haa  poured  fbi^  nearly  tiie  whole 
popolftiioii  of  the  present  ciTiUBed  wor]d^~*a  world  not 
gifted,  like  the  melent,  with  a  subtle  oigiuii»tkni  whieh 
enabled  them  to  create  the  beantj  wMeh  we  do  Uitte 
more  than  admire — ^nor  endowed  with  that  inslinc^re 
graee  that  moulded  even  every  stone  whioh  the  Greeks 
tonehed  into  imperishable  types  of  loteliness — nor  with 
thai  TiTacions  imagination  that  peopled  the  unseen  tni* 
▼erse  with  an  endless  tariety  of  beantiAil  creations, — 
hnt  the  parent  of  a  raee  in  whieh  women  are  respected 
— a  raee  that  loves  jnstiee  and  thith — ^whose  powers  of 
thought  are,  if  slow,  yet  profimnd,  and,  in  their  way^ 
ereatire.  Taeitns's  Qermany— a  land  of  forests  and  he- 
roes. Ifflther's  Germany,  in  which  sprang  up  the  Ke- 
fbrmation,  giving  freedom  to  the  sonls  of  men.  The 
land  of  Sehiller  and  Goethe.  Do  yon  remember  La 
Motte  FonqnI's  Magic  Ring — and  the  old  Baroni  sitting 
in  his  ancestral  hall,  where  banners  waved  and  armour 
clashed,  and  the  wild  winds  whispered  prophecies,  and 
Power  brooded  ready  to  fly  abroad  and  possess  the 
world  t  SuOh  a  mysterious  shape  iA  Germany  to  me. 
And  this,  too,  is  the  stage  on  whieh  Napoleon's  imperial 
drama  drew  to  a  close.  What  oceans  of  human  blood 
have  drenched  the  soil  of  Germany  even  since  my  birth  I 
Since  I  love  the  mysterious,  the  unknown,  the  wild,  the 
renowned,  yon  will  not  wonder  that  I  feel  drawn  on  step 
by  step  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  It  will  doubtless 
oontinue  a  mysterious  and  unknown  region,  since  we 
cannot  speak  its  language ;  but  its  cities  and  its  villages 
will  no  longer  be  d&i  shadowe  merely ;  substance  and 
reality  will  replace  misty  imaginings. 

Ab  one  of  the  best  iilastrations  of  German  man- 
nets  and  habits  that  is  to  be  £ound  in  the  Tolumes^ 
we  extract  the  initiation  of  the  party  into  their 
Kissingen  residence* 

There  is  a  Cammiuaire  det  t^oyagewn  appointed  by 
government,  to  whom  strangers  can  apply,  who  keeps 
fists  of  lodgings,  and  mediates  with  regard  to  the  price. 
He  pretended  to  speak  French  and  English;  but,  SA 
Dangle  says  m  The  Critic,  "  Egad  I  I  think  the  inter- 
preter is  the  hardest  to  be  understood  of  the  two."  He 
said  he  should  spend  the  winter  in  England,  and  really 
leam  English  for  the  next  season.  He  seemed  straight- 
forward in  his  dealings,  and  went  with  my  friends  to 
various  houses.  They  selected  one  across  the  bridge, 
out  of  the  town.  I  went  to  look  at  it.  The  terms  were 
tolerably  moderate.  The  rooiw  had  a  southern  aspect : 
they  were  larce ;  and  the  floors,  of  white  new  deal,  only 
wanted  a  little  scouring :  in  short,  though,  of  course, 
somewhat  bare  of  furniture,  the  lodging,  in  this  summer 
season,  looked  cheerfhl,  and  even  pleasant.  We  agreed 
hut  it,  and  instantly  took  possession. 

I  despair  of  describing  the  scene  of  oar  entrance. 
Madame  Fries,  the  landlaidy,  was  an  invalid,  and  did  not 
appear.  Herr  Fries,  a  tall,  fiiir  German,  is  an  employe 
in  the  police,  and  was  absentw  No  one  spoke  a  word  of 
any  thing  but  German  in  the  house.  We  were  at  our 
wit's  end.  Dictionary  in  hand,  we  tried  to  impart  our 
wants :  there  was  an  ugly,  good-humoured  looking  madd, 
and  a  rather  pretty  girl  to  wait  on  us.  In  addition  to  an 
uncouth  sort  of  lad.  These  people  gathered  round  us 
v^ery  earnest  to  please ;  but  how  were  we  to  be  pleased ! 
We  veanted  the  floors  washed,  for  they  looked  unhealthy. 
We  wanted  our  beds  arranged  in  our  own  way,  (German 
beds  are  so  strangely  uncomfortable,  from  the  queer  odds 
and  ends  of  mattresses  with  whioh  they  are  garnished) ; 
and  above  all,  we  wanted  something  besides  a  pie-dish 
and  water-bottle  for  our  washing  apparatus.  The  way 
to  secure  this,  wsfl  to  insist  on  a  fvu4>ad  in  each  room ; 
so  small  tubs  were  at  last  provided.  Then  we  vrished 
for  tea :  by  dint  of  gesture  and  dictionary  we  tried  to 
make  ourselves  nnderstood.  The  women  stood  by  laugh- 
ing ;  the  lad  looked  all  eagerness  to  catch  our  meaning. 
At  kngth  he  gave  an  exalting  hop,  snapt  his  fingers  and 
rushed  out,  and  brought  back  a  tea-pot.  Happy  appa- 
rition I  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  procure  boiling  water. 

Alter  about  two  hours  order  veas  established,  and 
hopes  of  cleanliness  for  the  aorow  brightened  round  us» 
We  sat  down  to  te%  when  lo  i  Herr  Fries  entered  with 


another  German,  wlMm  he  Ittrodoeed  as  %  Qmmum.  Mas^ 
ter.  We  did  not  like  his  i^ppeasance,  and  his  aStempts 
at  English  less,  so  we  declined  engagmg  lum.  This, 
however,  wis  not  the  real  object  of  Herr  Friers  visit. 
It  was  to  inform  us,  by  means  of  his  interpreter, — for  he 
himself  spoke  German  only^— that  we  bad  taken  Ms 
rooms  for  four  months.  This  startled  us ;  as  ear  hargaia 
was  really  for  four  weeks.  Ow  oompaet,  hovrever,  bad 
been  made  by  the  Commissaire,  and  we  referred  to  him. 
Beluctaatly,  and  still  arguing  the  point,  Hnr  Fries  at 
last  withdrew 

We  have  tried  to  get  a  German  master.  Out  Srst  at- 
tempt was  unfellcitous,  being  an  **  unwashed**  metaphy- 
sician, who  fairly  beat  our  faculties  of  enduring  disagree- 
able odours.  We  have  now  another,  who  assures  ns  that 
he  is  first-rate;  and  that  It  is  much  better  to  lean  Gervaa 
of  the  rough  Bceotian  (Bavarian)  sorty  than  the  efiemi- 
nate  softness  of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  make  much  progress.  We  maladti  are  for- 
bidden to  exert  our  intellects  \  and,  to  make  fhis  prohi- 
bition more  stringent,  the  gas  one  imbibes  with  the  vrater 
produces  a  weakness  in  the  eyes,  which  has  rendered 
this  letter  the  work  of  many  days. 

The  progress  of  the  c«r,  or  treatment,  indeed,  is  not 
pleasant ;  I  find  the  waters  have  a  very  agitating  ei&ct 
on  the  nerves.  1  drink  the  Ragozzi,  which  contuns  more 
iron  than  the  Pandur.  It  is  not  disaoeeable ;  that  i% 
the  first  glass  seemed  so ;  but  after  thM,  onA  foigot  that 
it  had  any  taste,  and  the  effervescence  of  the  gas  makes 
it  rather  agreeable.  Those  to  whom  iron  is  hnrtfol  put 
the  glass  in  warm  water,  when  the  gas  quickly  flies  <iSL 
We  bathe  in  the  water  of  the  Pandur,  brought,  boiling, 
in  casks  to  the  house.  The  baths  are  mere  wooden  oof- 
fins,  and  on  flirst  entering  them,  their  shape  rather  shoeks 
the  feelings.  The  water,  made  hot,  hais  the  colour  of 
iron  rust,  and  is  opaque.  The  bathing-rooms  in  our 
house  are  badly  managed,  and  very  dirty;  but  it  is 
soothing  to  sit  for  an  hour  in  hot  water,  which  does  not, 
like  a  common  warm  bath,  weaken  afterwards. 

1  trust  to  receive  benefit  in  the  end ;  but  it  is  rather 
an  infiiction  upon  my  companions  to  be  dieted  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  to  live,  as  they  say,  sunounded  by 
lepen. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  portrait 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria  so  freely  handled  as  that 
given  by  Mrs.  Shelley  ;  and  yet,  we  presume,  few 
will  dispute  either  the  fidelity  or  spirit  of  the 
likeness. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  came  over  this  morning.  He  is 
popular  as  a  good  king  and  a  clever  man,  fond  of  the 
arts ;  but  is  esteemed  to  have  '*  a  bee  in  his  bonnet," 
which  ^  bee''  appears  to  have  degenerated  into  a  wu^ 
with  his  son  Otiho.  The  Crown-Prince  of  Bavaria  is 
much  respected,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  gifted 
with  his  father's  talents,  with  judgment  superadded. 
The  appearance  of  the  King  is  droll  enough  ;  tall,  with 
long  legs  and  arms ;  he  walks  fhriously  fast,  talks  ear- 
nestly and  loud,  and  gesticulates  violently  ;  he  dressei 
shabbily,  and  his  thm,  adust  face  is  ineonceivahly 
wrinkled. 

The  baths  which  he  particularly  patronises  are  thoA 
of  Brukenau,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  where  he  has 
a  palace :  these  are  steel- waters,  and  most  people  go  to 
strengthen  themselves  there,  after  being  diluted  by  the 
Kissingen  springs.  The  King  has  perceived  the  flow  of 
money  brought  into  other  states  by  the  resort  of  strui- 
gers  to  the  baths,  and  is  very  anxious  that  his  should  be 
celebrated.  For  this  rea8on,he  decorated  Dr.  Gianville^s 
button-hole  with  a  bit  of  ribbon,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  native  physicians,  who  are  provoked  to  r^oaik, 
^  Our  King  is  sometimes  one  fool !"  Dr.  Granville  is 
practising  here,  also  to  the  discontent  of  the  native  me- 
dical people,  who  see  the  rich  current  of  "Rng^'fth  guineas 
turn  away  from  themselves.  However,  as  he  is  the 
eause  of  many  coming  here,  he  has  certainly  a  right  to 
profit  by  their  visits.  The  King  is  very  fond  of  receiv- 
ing the  English :  he  understands  our  language,  and  asks^ 
in  royal  style^  a  thoasaod  capid  qaestiwos ;  being  sems" 
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wfaai  dea^  be  does  Hot  always  hear  the  reply,  and  droll 
equiToqnes  have  taken  place. 

Now,  that  the  Queen  of  Wurtemburg,  who  ohanges 
her  dress  three  tunes  a-day,  and  never  wears  the  same 
gown  twiee^  promenades  the  gardens,  tiie  ladies  pay 
more  attention  to  their  toUeUea ;  bnt  there  is  a  great  ab< 
senee  of  beanty  among  ns.  There  are  no  good-looking 
Germans,— and  the  handsomest  women  are  one  or  two 
Bassians.  The  Knglia^^  do  not  diine  as  much  as  usual. 
At  Weimar,  Mrs.  Shelley  talks  of  course  of 
Gcethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland ;  at  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  Munich,  of  pictnres,  statues,  and  other  objects 
of  art.  Her  glowitg  descriptions  of  such  pictures 
as  pleased  her,  though  quite  unpretending,  and  en- 
tirely devoid  d  the  slang  and  technicalities  of  criti- 
cism, are  often  in  the  highest  sense  delicately  just  as 
well  as  beautifoL  We  give  but  one  specimen,  which 
refers  to  a  celebrated  painting  by  Raphael  in  the 
Berlin  gallery. 

I  dedicated  hours  this  morning— I  know  not  how 
many— to  a  painting  that  has  given  me  more  delight 
than  any  I  ever  saw.  I  had  often  heard  the  first  style 
of  Raphael  preferred  to  his  third,  and  thought  it  ii  su- 
perstition; bnt  I  am  a  ednvert— entirely  a  convert. 
Apart,  locked  up  in  a  room  with  some  of  the  gold- 
grounded  deformed  productions  of  the  Byzantine  artists, 
stands,  except  one,  the  largest  painting  of  Raphaers  in 
the  world;  the  subject  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  It 
is  in  his  first  style— it  is  half  destroyed— the  outline  of 
some  of  the  figures  only  remains ;  no  saerilegious  hand 
has  ever  touched  to  restore  it,  and  in  its  ruin  it  is  di- 
vine. The  Baby  Jesus  is  lying  on  the  ground,  and  Mary, 
with  an  angel  at  each  hand,  kneels  before  the  lowly 
couch  of  her  child ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  kings  bear- 
ing their  gifbs ;  and  tax  in  the  back-ground  are  the  shep- 
herds visited  by  angels,  announcing  peace  and  good-will 
to  man.  I  never  saw  such  perfect  grace  and  ideal  beauty 
as  in  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  virgin  and  her  atten- 
dant angels.  Composed  nugesty  and  deep  humility  are 
combined  in  the  attitudes.  The  countenances  show  their 
souls  abstracted  from  all  earthly  thought,  and  absorbed 
by  pure  and  humble  adoration.  Adoration  from  the 
adorable :  this  is  what  only  an  artist  of  the  highest  class 
can  portray.  You  perceive  that  the  painter  imagined 
perfect  beings,  who  deserve  a  portion  of  the  worship 
which  they  pay  unreservedly  to  the  Creator,  and  such 
ire  saints  and  angels  in  the  mind  of  a  Catholic.  Yon 
who  so  much  admire  the  nnfinished  ideas  of  Leonardo 
la  Vinci,  would  delight  in  this  relic  of  a  greater  man. 
Will  yon  receive  any  from  this  attempt  to  convey  what 
[  felt  1  I  read  somewhere  the  other  day,  that  speech  is 
me  mode  of  oommnnieating  our  thoughts— painting  an- 
other— musio  another  :  neither  can,  with  any  success, 
^  beyond  its  own  department  to  tiiat  of  the  otiier ; 
hns,  words  can  never  show  forth  the  beanty  of  which 
tainting  presents  the  living  image  to  the  eyes. 

It  may  be  a  defect  tiiat  I  take  more  pleasure  in  graee- 
al  lines,  and  attitudes,  and  expression,  than  in  oolour- 
ag.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  told  me  that  it  was  one, 
nd  that  an  uncultivated  eye  was,  therefore,  often  better 
leased  by  statuary  than  painting ;  and  he  said  this,  be- 
ause  I  looked  with  more  delist  on  some  inimitable 
ronze  statues  standing  on  his  mantel-piece,  preferring 
bem  to  a  richly-coloured  painting  on  which  he  was  ac- 
astomed  to  rest  his  eye  while  at  work ;  so  to  familiarige 
'f  to  the  friUest  and  most  glowing  hues.  I  am  not  sure 
iat  he  is  rights 

L«t  as  take,  for  instance,  two  pictures  by  the  prince 
f  painters— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  among  his  first ; 
'he  Transfiguration  his  last  work.  In  artistic  power^ 
lis  picture  is  said  to  surpass  every  other  in  the  worlds 
'he  genius  of  its  author  is  shown  in  its  admirable  oom- 
osition,  in  the  spirit  of  the  attitudes,  in  the  life  that 
Qimates  each  figure,  without  alluding  to  technical  me- 
ta,  which,  of  course,  are  felt  even  by  those  who  cannot 
efijie^  nor  even  point  them  out.  Yet,  this  picture  does  not 
ford  me  great  pleasiire — ^no  face  is  inspired  by  holy  and 
>sorbiiig  passion;  and  the  woman;  tiie  most  prominent 


figure,  is  a  portrait  of  the  Fomarina,  whose  hard  eoun- 
tenanoe  is  peculiarly  odious.  Turn  from  this  to  the  half- 
eifoced  picture  at  Berlin — the  radiant  beaaty  here  ex- 
pressed strikes  a  oherd  in  my  sonl — all  harmony,  all  love. 
It  is  not  the  art  of  the  painter  I  admire ;  it  is  his  pore> 
exalted  soul,  which  he  incarnated  in  these  lovely  forms. 
I  remember  Wordsworth's  theory,  that  we  enter  this 
worid  bringing  with  us  ^  airs  from  heaven,"  memories 
of  a  dirine  abode  and  angelic  fellowship  which  we 
have  just  left,  that  flake  by  flake  fall  from  our  souls 
as  they  degenerate  and  are  enfeebled  by  earthly  pas- 
dens.  Bi^hael  seems  to  confirm  this  theory ;  for,  in  his 
early  pictnres  there  is  a  celestial  something  absent  from 
his  later^  a  beauty  not  found  on  earth — ^inspiring  as  we 
look,  a  deep  joy,  only  felt  in  such  brief  moments  when 
some  aet  of  self-sacrifice  exalts  the  soul,  when  love 
softens  the  heart,  or  nature  draws  us  out  of  ourselves, 
and  our  spirits  are  rapt  in  ecstasy,  and  enabled  to  un- 
derstand and  mingle  with  the  universal  love^ 

At  Dresden  there  oeciite  an  episode  which  will 
have  peculiar  Interest  for  the  good  people  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  its  hero  is  the  accomplished  person  whom 
they  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
for  the  new  Chair  of  Music  in  their  University.  It 
gives,  also,  a  delightfol  picture  of  the  simple  rustic 
retreats,  in  which,  in  Germany,  men  of  genius 
execute  their  great  works.  At  Dresden,  Mrs. 
Shelley  and  her  companions  expected  to  find  Mr. 
Henry  Hugh  Pearson ;  and  it  could  be  no  great 
disappointment  that  they  were  compelled  to  seek 
him  at  Rabenau,  a  romantic  village  seven  mUes 
distant  from  Dresden.  And  now  we  leave  Mrs» 
Shelley,  to  relate  the  subsequent  adventures. 

At  &rst  we  followed  the  course  of  the  Elbe,  beneath 
picturesque  cliffb,  and  then  turning  off  we  got  among 
some  cross-roads  of  the  most  impracticable  description, 
up  a  steep  slope ;  when  we  reached  the  top  we  tbund 
a  chasm,  in  the  d^^th  of  which  the  village  we  sought  is 
situated.  The  rosui  was  far  too  precipitous  for  the  car- 
riage to  descend,  so  we  walked  down.  The  country  has 
a  singular  aspect.  In  other  mountainous  lands,  we  live 
in  the  valleys,  and  look  tip  to  the  hills  as  they  lift  them- 
selves towards  the  sky.  Here,  however,  we  descend 
from  the  plain  into  the  ravine.  These  words  require 
farther  explanation.  I  have  mentioned  that  we  ascend- 
ed a  hill :  this  was  composed  of  arable  land,  the  fields, 
unbroken  by  tree  or  rook,  spread  round  in  smooth  up« 
land ;  but  in  the  midst  we  found  the  chasm,  the  fissure, 
the  rent  I  mentioned,  and  we  descended,  as  it  were, 
down  into  the  bosom  of  tiie  earth — and  deeper,  deeper, 
till  the  wooded  hills  close  round  and  almost  shut  out 
the  sky,  and  a  brawling  itreami  which  turns  a  mill,  frets 
its  way  between  rocks  clothed  by  trees,  that  nearly  meet 
on  either  side.  Nothing  can  be  more  peaceful,  more  se- 
cluded, more  thut  in ;  and  if  not  wildly  sublime,  yet 
rock,  and  wood,  and  torrent,  combined  to  render  it  pic- 
turesque ;  a  rustic  bridge  crossed  the  steeam,  and  there, 
abutting  against  the  hiU-side,  stood  the  mill,  and  before 
tiie  mill  a  large  pleasant  room  for  the  reception  of  guests, 
for  many  oome,  especially  on  feast  days,  to  dine  here. 
Here  our  friend  had  betaken  him  to  compose  his  opera. 
Beside  the  daehing  waterfalls,  beneath  the  mnsic^iving 
pines  \  and  in  grassy  nooks,  shaded  by  mossy  rocks  and 
tree-grown  precipices,  he  found  a  spot  ^hose  breath  was 
melody,  whose  aspect  •  imparted  peace.  Earth  had 
opened,  and  this  little  ravine  was  a  very  nest,  adorned 
by  nature's  hand  with  her  choicest  gifts.  When  we  ar* 
rfred  he  was  absent ;  he  had  gone  with  his  note-book 
to  study  among  the  pines.  You  know  and  admire  his 
compositions.  Thanks  to  them,  Shelley's  Poems  have 
found  an  echo  of  sweet  sounds  worthy  of  Uiem.  The  fan- 
ciAil  wildnees,  the  tender  melancholy,  the  holy  calm  of 
the  poet,  have  met  a  similar  ini^iratiwi  on  the  part  of 
the  musician.  They  have  as  much  melody  as  the  Ita- 
lian, as  much  sciehce  as  the  German  s(^ool*-they  apper^ 
tain  most,  indeed,  to  the  last ;  but  the  airs  themselves 
lure  original.    The  80ng  of  ^  ArethVuA^*'  iXA  that  d(« 
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ttUed  '  SpWi  of  Niglii,''  are  perhi^  the  beat.  The  one 
light  and  fk&cifhl ;  the  other  solemn  and  impassioned — 
both  are  beantifbL    The  rest  are  eecond  only  to  these. 

We  wandered  about  rather  disconsolate  and  hungry 
till  our  ftriend  appeared,  who  Joyously  welcomed  us ;  and 
dinner  was  ordered,  and  ready  in  a  trice.  The  fare 
was  not  very  choice,  nor  delicately  servBd ;  but  very 
characteristic  of  what  one  has  read  of  middle  life  in 
Germany.  To  this  secluded  bower  families  came  —  or 
students — or  a  fond  pair  stole  hither  fh>m  the  crowd,  to 
drink  beer  and  smoke  on  the  rustic  seats  beneath 
the  trees.  It  was  easy,  howerer,  to  escape  ttom 
these  groups  deeper  into  the  ravine,  or  into  other  fissures 
of  earth  of  a  similar  nature,  which  branched  off ;  or 
clambering  up  the  cliffs,  to  find  freer  air  on  the  hill-top. 
The  daughter  of  the  miller,  not  particularly  pretty,  hut 
willing  and  good-humoured,  waited  on  us.  Snow-white 
table-cloths,  and  sparkling,  inviting  dinner  apparatus, 
unfortunately,  were  not  among  the  comfbrts — ^but  the 
meats  were  eatable — the  trout  more  than  that;  the 
whole  not  good  enough  to  invite  lingering  over  the 
meal ;  and  again  we  sauntered  beside  the  torrent,  and 
reposed  under  the  trees,  and  talked  over  our  plans  and  a 
thousand  other  subjects,  with  the  zest  of  people  who 
fbund  a  new  and  willing  listener  after  long  seclusion. 

Our  eager  love  of  Ituy  has  struck  a  spark,  and  lighted 
a  similar  flame  in  the  breast  of  our  friend.  He  intended 
repairing  to  Vienna  in  the  winter.  He  now  proposes 
taking  Venice  in  his  way;  so  that,  if  we  will  remain  a 
month  at  Dresden,  he  will  accompany  us  at  least  so  for 
on  our  southern  journey.  It  is  thus  arranged;  not, 
perhaps,  for  the  best, — ^fbr,  if  the  heats  continue,  any 
town  must  be  disagreeable,— still  we  have  come  so  faa 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  that  there  can  be  no  harm, 
though  it  be  not  the  town  season,  in  lingering  a  flew 
weeks  in  one  of  its  most  celebnted  cities.  We  have 
aeoordingly  taken  oonvenient  hfdgtagi  in  the  AJt  Blalrkt; 
and  here  we  are. 

Mz«.  Shelley  was  diiTeD,  by  ihe  extreme  heat  in 
the  city,  to  retreat  to  Rabenau  ;  but  thoogli  every 
thing  out  of  doon  was  delightful  in  that  lovely 
seclusion,  the  in-door  arrangementa  were  found 
intolerable  to  an  Engiiah  lady.  Kor  was  her  an* 
noyance  without  sufficient  cause  :-^ 

I  am  more  fastidious  than  a  traveller  ought  to  be. 
During  the  day  I  sought  for  a  cool  spot,  and  even  though 
I  found  it  not,  yet  as  I  loitered  among  the  woods,  every 
object  duurmed  the  eye;  and  evening  came  at  last, 
bringing  relief  and  eigoyment  But  at  night  it  waa 
otherwise.  The  mill  is  a  very  rustic  cot ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  not,  as  f^r  as  I  can  judge,  a  cleanly  people. 
At  Kissingen  we  were  obliged  to  exert  ourselves  vehe- 
mently to  get  the  floors  (which,  being  of  white  smooth 
4eal,  to  use  a  servant's  phrase,  9kow  diri)  washed. 
Water  had  never  touched  the  boards  of  my  room  at  Ba- 
benau,  and  in  vain  I  pleaded  for  a  little  scouring.  Then 
German  beds,  especially  in  the  north  of  Germany,  are 
nnoomfortable.  Feather-beds  every  where  are  disagree- 
able ;  but  here  they  are  constructed  on  the  most  odious 
principle.  They  are  a  quarter  filled  with  feathers :  so 
when  you  lie  down,  they  enclose  you  on  all  sides,  as  a 
half-empty  bladder  does  your  finger  if  yon  press  it. 
Usnally  there  are  mattresses  besidee,  and  eae  can  dis- 
oard  the  annoying  softness ;  bat  at  Babenan  th^re  was 
only  a  loose  straw  palliaosey  and  one  of  these  disastrous 
beds,  which  threw  me  into  a  state  of  nervous  agitation^ 
that  turned  the  night  into  a  period  of  pain. 

In  short,  after  endnring  thaaaaoyaaea  lor  Ikias  niigbts, 
p..^..  and  I  quitted  it»  leaving  ear  pest  and  miwi'iaB 
behind,  to  indnlge,  for  a  few  more  dayi^  in  the  insfm* 
tiens  of  the  roeky  dell. 

With  the  agreeable  and  rery  usefal  «Mition^  of 
Professor  Pearson,  who  spoke  the  German  lan- 
guage fluently,  the  party  left  Dresden^  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Prague,  exploring  part  oi  the  wildeet 
scenery  of  the  Saxon  Switaeiiand.  Their  adven*^ 
tures  in  the  ravines  and  mountains,  are  amusing 


enough : — their  dogged,  John-Ball  n^AsSbKnot  to 
imposition  hariog  exposed  them  to  ooDaidenible 
inoonTenisBoe. 

Mn.  Shdiey  admires  the  scenery  of  Styria 
even  more  than  that  of  Switzerland.  She  visited 
the  iialis  of  the  Ihntun ;  but  her  deaszipCMii  of  this 
and  of  other  scenes,  less  interssi  the  fedings  than 
that  which  awaksns  the  memory  of  poor  Sir  Hum- 
phvsy  Davy.  He  is  indeed  to  na  the  geados  eC 
this  legion,  as  of  some  wild  and  iimely  spota  in  fhs 
HighUuMis  of  Sootiand.  Mm.  I%ell^  itm  de- 
scribes one  of  his  fipronsite  hanttts  ^*-* 

We  reached  Grmnnden  late,  and  f>nnd  a  Yery  eomfbii> 
able  inn  ;  it  had  a  eourt  in  tfaie  asddls,-aBd«ii  apen  bil< 
cony  on  the  different  (boon,  into  which  a  number  of  cell- 
like rooms  opened.  We  Imd  a  good  supper  of  fish  ftnm. 
the  lake,  and  the  comfortable  promise  of  a  steam-boat  at 
eleren  the  next  morning ;  so  there  was  no  need  fot 
anxiety  with  regard  to  early  rising 

We  fisired  sumptuously  this  morning  on  fish  and  gime ; 
onr  bill  was  therefore  comparatively  high— tiiirieea 
florins  ;  it  had  been  the  same  at  Linz.  The  ooat  of  the 
railroad  to  Gmunden,  for  which  we  had  a  carriage  for 
four  to  ourselves,  and  a  place  in  one  of  the  dUiffenert  of 
the  train  for  my  maid,  was  thirteen  florins  ;  we  had  to 
pay  three  extra  for  our  luggage. 

But  enough  of  these  matters.  Now  for  another  neene, 
which  will  ever  dwell  in  my  memory,  coloured  by  th» 
softest  tints,  yet  sublime — the  lake  of  Gmunden.  As 
the  steamer  carried  us  away  from  the  town,  which  ap- 
peared noisy  and  busy  after  Bohemia,  we  nugfat  believe 
that  we  broke  our  link  with  vulgar  earth — ^the  waten 
spread  out  before  us  so  solitary,  so  tranqmL  fHie  lofty 
crags  of  the  Traunstein  rose  on  our  left — bare,  abrupt, 
and  dark — while  the  sunlight  varied  its  shadows  as  we 
moved  on  ;  opposite,  the  lake  was  bounded  by  grassy 
hills,  speckled  with  villages  and  spires,  witil)  here  and 
there  a  cove,  half  shut  in  by  predpitons  rock^  half  ac- 
cessible through  shady  thidcetai,  with  green  doping 
sward  down  to  the  water's  edge.  These  nays  had  a  se- 
questered appearance,  as  if  the  fbot  of  man  had  never 
desecrated  their  loneliness.  By  one  of  (hose  nnezplain- 
able  impulses  of  the  mind,  which  sprii^  up  spontaaeously 
and  nidooked  for,  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  tiie  Greek 
mythology  was  awakened  in  me,  more  vivid,  more  real, 
than  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  As  the  poet  Bay% 
I  could,  while  looking 

On  that  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  foziom  ; 

of  dryad  hiding  among  the  trees ;  of  nymph  gsiiag  at 
her  own  beanty  in  (he  luaid  w«re;  of  an  inuaertal  tarn 
— in  short,  the  innocent  offtyrii^^  of  natnse,  whM» 
ezielence  was  love  and  enjoyment ;  wh4s  i^med  fiea  the 
primeval  curse,  might  hannt  this  soUtwy  spot.  WI9 
should  not  such  be  1  If  the  earthly  sc^es  fell  £nm  oar 
eyes,  should  ws  not  perceive  that  *  all  the  r^oas  ef 
natnre  swarm  with  spuots,"  and  affinat  with  tfiltosi 
that— 

Millions  of  spiritoal  crselieswilk  4heeesth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  waks  and  whoa  we  sleep* 

It  is  easier  for  the  imagination  to  eonjurs  saeli  up  in 
spots  nntrod  by  man,  so  to  people  Willi  \&n  and  gratf* 
tude  what  would  otherwise  be  an  missBtisat  dsssfl. 
Net  that  I  would  threw  eoirtem^en  thapleasimatofthi 
animal  creation,  nor  even  on  those  of'tree,orlMfri>,er 
flower,  which  merely  enjoys  a  eonsdoas  HH^atiid  la  itt 
pride  of  beanty  feels  happy,  and,  as  it  4eoaja,p0aeeMly 
resigns  eieistence.  But  this  deSs  not  satfsQr  ih^  who  sis 
bom  to  look  beyond  the  grave,  atad  yenni  to  acqabe 
knowledge  of  spiritual  essences. 

I  cannot  tell  you  -the  saered  )^lensai«  wHIh  %hSeh  I 
brooded  over  these  lhncie8,whiehNsere  imflwrsensatioas 
than  thoughts,  so  heartfelt  and  intisuile  were  Ihey.  I 
scarce  dared  breathe,  and  longed  to  Issger  on  onr  way, 
so  not  so  qniekly  to  pat  from  my  lips  the  drsaights  ef 
happiness  winch  T  imMbed. 
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Yon  iDfty  rememW  that  this  -wna  the  spot  that  poor 
Sir  Hvmpbry  DftV]r  idaited  duriag  his  iMt  painftil  iUiMes  : 
many  hours  he  beguiled  fishing  in  the  strww  thai  fidi 
into  the  lake.  Happy,  or  in  aonpv,  X  hope  to  wlftta, 
and  spend  a  sammer  in  this  neighboarhood. 

The  journey  thKoagh.  the  Tyn>l  gites  ntb  ia 
numy  Etining  TettemhiaBoes  of  the  events  of 
which  tluB  pteturesque  ngkMi  was  the  seene^  dniv 
iDg  the  straggke  of  the  patrioiio  motint&ineers. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  patriot  hero, 
Hofer,  to  whom:  Mn«  Shelley  does  due  honour; 
80  we  therefore  sefeet  a  passage  relating  to  other 
Tyrolese  hergea,  which,  though  it  cannot  boast  of 
gieater  inteiest,  possesses  more  novelty  :-^ 

Hofer  is  no  silken  hero.  Many  portions  of  his 
character  militate  against  the  laws  of  romance  ;  he  had 
the  German  defects  joined  to  their  nobler  qualities. 
He  was  bom  in  the  station  of  an  innkeeper,  a  position 
rather  of  distinction  In  the  Tyrol,  since  bringing  the 
publican  into  contact  with  travellers,  he  acquires  know- 
ledge and  ciTilisation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  indolen^ 
as  well  as  conTiyial,  evea  to  intemperance,  in  his  habits. 
He  was  often  to  be  fonnd  carousing  in  a  way-side  inn, 
while  lus  companions  in  arms  were  in  the  field.  With 
all  this,  his  countrymen  idolized  him;  and  he  was 
esteemed  and  distingnished  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Archduke  John,  who  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  first 
rieing  of  the  Tyrol.  He  was  possessed  of  unblemished 
integrity— honest,  brare,  open-hearted,  resolute,  and 
pious,  he  had  all  the  virtues  of  the  hardy,  untaught 
mountaineer. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  his  career,  that 
when  called  upon  to  lead  his  countrymen  against  the 
Bavarians,  he  underwent  a  violent  struggle  of  feeling. 
When  General  Hormayr  withdrew  firom  the  Tyrol,  he 
persuaded  several  of  the  chiefs  to  accompany  him  in  his 
retreat.  Hofer  refVised  to  go,  and  exerted  his  eloquence 
to  prevail  on  his  iriends  to  remain,  imploring  them  to 
make  ^one  more  eiTort  in  behalf  of  their  beloved 
country."  Yet  his  own  resolution  was  not  entire.  He 
felt  that  he  waa  about  to  lead  his  countrymen  against 
forces  which  held  the  whole  of  Europe  in  awe,  whioh 
had  humbled  that  Emperor,  under  the  protection  of 
ivhose  sceptre  he  desired  to  remain.  Could  any  thing 
but  ultimate  defeat  ensue!  On  the  other  hand,  he 
50uld  not  contemplate  with  any  sense  of  resignation  a 
renewal  of  the  tyranny  of  Bavaria :  and,  doubtless,  he 
entertained  a  hope  that  their  continned  resistance  would 
Tsnse  Austria  to  make  another,  and  probably  a  success- 
"al  attempt  to  claim  its  own.  lie  paased  several  days 
n  his  native  valley  of  Passeyr,  a  prey  to  irresolntton, 
itriving  to  seek  a  deeision  by  the  force  of  prayer. 

MeanwMle,  General  Lefevre,  at  the  head  of  a  fbree 
lomposed  of  French,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  penetrated 

0  Inspmek,  toc^  possession  of  the  oHy,  and  advanced 
onthward  across  the  Brenner.  The  peasantry  assembled 
n  arms,  and  Hefbr  not  appearing,  Haspinger  came  fbr- 
rard  to  lead  them.  Fatiier  Haspinger  was  a  Capnehin 
riar  ;  he  was  young  aad  atUetio.    In  his  student  days, 

1  1 806,  he  had  Ibughl  the  French  ;  since  then  he  had 
ved  eeeladed  in  his  monastery  ;  bnt  the  cause  of  his 
9iiB4ry  sailed  him  outb  He  had  been  present  at  all  the 
reyioofl  battiee,  and  was  always  seen  in  the  thickest  of 
ae  figpht»  bearing  ao  anas  except  a  large  ebony  oracifiz, 
rith  which  he  dealt  tremeadoos  blows  on  the  heads  of 
is  advansariei^  and  did  great  exeentioa.  In  the  absence 
f  Uofec>  this  sii^ular  man  came  forward  to  direct  the 
KertMms  of  the- peasantry*  It  was  in  the  nanrow  pass 
»low  Mitteavald,  that  he  prepared  a  fearfbl  amtrash. 
ie  caused  enormous  laioh  trees  to  be  felled^  upon 
hich  wove,  piled  hcge  masses  of  rock,  and  heaps,  of 
ibbish  ;  the  whole  braig  held  together  b^  strong  oordSi 
id  thus  saspeaded  ever  the  edge  of  the  predpioe. 

**  We  had  penetrated  to  Inspmok,'*  writes,  a  Saxon 
Roer,  belonging  to  Lafevre*s  arm^,  *^  withont  great  re- 
stance  ;  and,  although  mnoh  waa  reported  about  the 
rroleae  stationed  upon  an4  round  the  Brenner,  we  gave 


Utile  credit  to  it,  Chinking  the  rebels  might  be  dispersed 
by  a  short  cannonade,  and  already  looking  on  ourselves 
aq  conqaerors.  Our  entrance  into  the  passes  of  the 
Brenner  was  only  opposed  by  small  corps,  which  con- 
tinued to  fall  back  ^fter  an  obstipate  but  short  resistance : 
among  others,  I  perceived  a  man,  fuU  eighty  years  of 
age,  posted  against  the  side  of  a  rocx,  and  sending  deaUi 
among  our  ranks  at  every  shot.  Upon  the  Bavarians 
descending  from  behind  to  make  him  prisoner,  he  shouted 
aloud, 'ITtfrra A/'  struck  the  first  man  to  the  ground 
with  a  ball,  seized  the  second,  and,  with  the  cry, '  In 
God*9  name  t*  precipitated  himself  with  him  into  the 
abyss  below.  Marching  onward,  we  heard  from  the 
summit  of  a  high  rock, '  SUpUn^  AaU  I  chop  it  qjfyet  V 
to  which  a  loud  *  Nay  P  reverberated  from  the  other 
side.  This  was  told  to  flie  Duke  of  Pantzig,  who,  not- 
withstanding, ordered  us  to  advance.  The  van,  consist* 
fog  of  4000  Bavarians,  had  just  stormed  a  deep  ravine, 
when  we  again  heard  over  our  heads, '  Hant !  for  ike 
UostRoly  Trinity  !*  The  reply  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed completed  our  terror.  '  in  the  name  of  the  Moat 
Holy  TViai^jf,  out  all  loom  above  P  and  ere  a  minute  had 
elapsed,  thousands  of  n^  comrades  in  arms  were  crushed, 
buried,  and  overwhelmed  by  an  incredible  heap  of  broken 
zock^  cra^,  and  trees,  hurled  down  upon  us.*' 

Mr.  Alison,  in  his  **  History  of  Europe,"  tells  us  that 
in  1816  he  visited  this  spot,  and  says, ''  the  long  black 
fiirrow,  produced  by  the  faliing  masses,  like  the  track  of 
an  avi^nche,  was,  even  then,  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
years,  imperfectly  obliterated  bj  the  bursting  vegetation 
which  the  warmtii  of  the  Italian  sun  had  awakened  on 
these  beautiful  steeps."  Now,  thirty-tiiree  years,  with 
their  various  seasons,  snow,  rain,  and  sunshine,  have 
drawn  a  green  veil  over  the  ruins  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
left  to  tefi  the  tale  of  defeat  and  death. 

The  party  entered  Italy  by  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
a  mode  of  approach  which  Mrs.  Shelley  enthusi« 
astlcaUy  TecofaiBends.  At  Riva,  they  found  this 
eharacieristic  hostelrle : — 

The  inn — ^not  bad  to  look  at,  is  dirty  and  nnoomfort- 
aMe.  It  is  kept  by  a  large  fanuly ;  but  how  diiibrent 
are  they  frost  our  Cadeoabbia  people  I  There  are  seven 
sisters — some  dress  smartly^  and  sit  and  receive  com- 
pany, and  act  the  Padrona  ;  others  are  the  Cinderellas 
of  the  establishment  i  but  all  are  lazy  and  negligent. 
The  beds  are  not  bad,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  f^ire  vras  un- 
eatable.      .       .        .        . 

Dinner  has  pnrred  no  occupation  or  relief;  It  was  so 
singularly  and  uncomfortably  bad,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  eat  any  portion  of  it.  Ilow  evening  has  come,  and 
still  it  rains  hard ;  the  many  travellers  are  dispersed 
about  the  house  In  a  state  of  listless  anxiety.  Another 
day  like  this  is  too  fearfHil  a  vision  :  we  have  oeased  even 
to  speak  of  the  chances  of  release,  for  we  grow  hopeless. 
The  people  of  the  inn  finding  the  boat  does  not  arrive, 
begin  to  talk  of  some  accident  in  the  machinery  ;  con- 
versation languishes  among  all  the  groups.  I  sit 
writing  at  a  window  till  twilight  is  thickening  into 
darkness.  Hush  !  a  sound — distant — increasing  ;  can  it 
be  the  splash  of  paddles  ! 

Verona,  Venice,  Florence,   and  Vallombrosa, 

though  each  is  prettily  talked  o^  offer  little  of 

norelty.    The  following  scrap  of  information  rs- 

gardingthe  portrait  of  Dante,  lately  discovered  at 

Florence,  is  interesting ; — 

Oae  ef  Ihe  ttssl  Hitsfffieing  painttngs  hi  the  world 
has  beoN  lately  Mcoversd  at  Florence  ;  the  portrait  of 
Dante  by  his-  IHsad  Giotto.  Vasari  meAUons  thai 
Giotto  was  employed  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
^thePafeee  U  the  Podesta  at  Fkaeaoe, and  thai  he 
intrednced  into  his  picture  a  portrait  of  his  contemporary 
and  dear  friend,  Dante  Allg^erie,  in  addition  to  other 
renowned  citSzsns  of  the  time.  This  palace  has  been 
tamed  to  the  aaworliy  use  of  apablfe  prison,  and  the 
deseccated  ehapel  was  whitewashed  a^  divided  into 
oottk  These  have  now  been  demolished,  and  the  white- 
wash is  in  process  of  being  removed.  ^  Aunoet  at  the  first 
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IIm  portrait  of  Dante  was  ciuetfrered :  he  makes  one  In 
a  Mlema  procession,  and  holds  a  flower  in  lUs  hand. 
Before  it  vanishes  all  the  preconeeiTod  notions  of  the 
rabbed  severity  of  his  physiognemv,  which  have  origi- 
nated in  portraits  taken  later  in  bis  life.  We  see  here 
^he  lover  of  Beatrice.  His  lip  is  prond— -for  prend  every 
contemporary  asserts  that  he  was— and  he  himself  oon- 
fesses  it  in  the  PurgcUorio  f  bat  there  is  sensibility, 
gentleness,  and  love  ;  the  coontenanee  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  Vita  Nnova. 

The  following  morsel  of  criticism  seems  to  i}s  (o 
penetrate  the  sonl  of  art ; — 

I  often  visit  the  varions  ohnrohes  of  Flovence.  The 
old  paintings  to  be  fonnd  in  them  attract  me  ;  bnt  yon 
must  not  imagine  that  the  interior  of  these  Florentine 
cathedrals  and  churches  is  to  be  compared  to  onr  Gothic 
edifices.  The  space  within  a  large  bnilding  of  this  sort 
often  defies  the  talent  of  the  architect :  the  Greek  temples 
had  bnt  small  interior  shrines.  Their  rows  of  eolnmns 
may  be  said  to  bear  resemblance  to  the  tmnks  of  trees  ; 
while  the  capital,  and  aiehitrave,  and  roof,  does  not 
imitate  the  shadow/  bonghs,  though  their  purpose  is  the 
same.  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contruy,  resembles 
the  over-arching  branches,  and  imparts  the  same  solemn 
tranquillity  as  the  aspect  of  a  venerable  avenue  or  dark- 
some glade.  The  Italian  architects  seem  not  to  have 
known  well  what  to  do  with  the  vast  space  enclosed  by 
the  majestic  walls  of  their  edifices.  They  aibrded  glo- 
rious room  for  the  painter  ;  but  where  not  adorned  by 
him,  they  are  bare,  presenting  no  image  of  beauty^  and 
inspiring  no  solemn  feeling. 

Mrs.  Shelley  gives  a  clear,  succinct  account  of 
the  Carbonari ;  of  the  organization  of  the  associa* 
tion  by  Capo  Bianco ;  of  its  objects,  usages,  dege- 
neracy, crimes,  and  final  extinction.  This  is  too 
long  for  us  to  extract;  but  we  cannot  wholly 
omit  her  exposition  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
secret  political  societies  of  Italy. 

The  spirit  of  the  sect  [the  Carbonari]  is  not  eonqnered ; 
all  the  outbreaks  in  the  Peninsula  may  be  traced  to  its 
influence  :  and  the  different  governments  of  Italy  have 
vainly  had  recourse  to  every  means  for  its  extermination. 
They  were  unsparing  in  bribes  to  traitors  ;  they  suborned 
spies  ;  they  sowed  tUssension  in  its  councils,  and  beoime 
possessed  of  all  its  secrets.  On  this  account,  not  long 
ago,  the  society  was  reformed,  and  became  merged  in 
other  secret  associations,  among  which  that  named  La 
Giovane  Italia^  is  principal.  The  heads  of  this  sect  are, 
fbr  the  most  part,  exiled  beyond  the  Alps  ;  but,  even  in 
banishment,  they  maintain  their  influence,  and  machinate 
risings  :  above  all,  they  sedulously  keep  awake  the  spirit 
of  national  union.  These  new  societies  can  never  be  as 
powerful  as  the  Carbonari  were — they  are  but  a  shadow 
of  that  mighty  influence  ;  but,  if  they  have  less  power, 
they  have  committed  no  crimes  ;  and  work  by  spreading 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  instead  of  striking  terror. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  patriots  ofitaly  have 
recourse  to  darkness  and  secrecy  to  carry  on  the  rege- 
neration of  their  country  :  for  fitlsehood  is  the  oflOspring 
of  mystery,  and  integrity  is  destroyed  by  a  system  that 
hides  itself  from  the  li^t  of  day.  The  Italians  must 
do  away  with  oaths  that  cannot  bind  the  traitor ;  and 
the  dagger,  which  makes  a  murderer  of  him  wiiose  in- 
tent is  virtuous.  They  must  sacrifice  the  fbrmula  of 
union,  and  be  content  with  disseminating  its  spirit. 
Could  they  teach  inflexible  truth,  could  they  inspire 
military  courage,  did  veneration  for  just  and  equal  laws 
spring  from  their  lessons,  Italy  were  nearer  the  gosJ  it 
pants  to  attain. 

Meanwhile  a  certain  good  has  arisen  from  a  sect 
which,  however  founded  in  love  for  their  country,  has 
been  polluted  by  many  crimes.  Carbonarism  cannot  be 
domed  the  praise  of  having  co-operated  to  destroy  the 
anti-social  municipal  prejudices,  and  the  narrow  spirit  of 
local  attachment,  which  was  long  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  union  of  a  country,  divided  as  Italy  is  into  many 
mates,  and  subject  to  the  stranger.    Hie  Gsribonazi  first 


taoght  fte  Italians  ta  eoaaider  themselves  as  fhnaing  a 
nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  fetrget  ihs 
lesson.  When  ihe  Roman  considers  himself,  in  Ui 
heart,  the  countryman  of  the  Milaneee — when  tiie  Tusesn 
looks  upon  Naples  as  also  his  country — then  the  power 
of  the  Austrian  will  receive  a  blow,  whieh  it  has  hitherto 
wuded  off,  from  which  it  will  never  recover. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  modem 
literature  of  Italy,  and  with  ihe  history  of  its  most 
eminent  living  authors,  will  find  some  ▼aluable 
information  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  letiem,  though  not 
much  that  Is  novel  to  assiduous  readers.  We  re- 
joice to  learn  from  her  that  Manzoni,  the  first  of 
the  living  Italian  poets  and  novelists^  instead  U 
having  wholly  withdrawn  to  letiieDMBtand  oontem- 
plation,  as  has  been  said,  is  engaged  in  a  hiatory  of 
ihe  literature  of  his  country,  and  a  philosophical 
I  work. 

Mrs.  Shelley  shows  good  judgment  in  saying 
little  or  nothing  on  those  threadbare  topica, — the 
objects  of  art  in  Florence.  In  the  spring,  the 
party  went  by  sea  from  Florence  to  Rome,  in  time 
to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hcdy  Week. 
These,  from  causes  whieh  she  asugns,  made  km 
impression  on  her  imagination  than  they  had  done 
on  her  visit  in  earlier  life.  Passing  the  more  in- 
structive matter,  which  may  be  found  in  other 
works  not  difficult  of  access — such  aa  Profesaor 
Spalding's  late  excellent  and  popular  work  on 
Italy — ^we  shall  give  one  or  two  detached  passages 
referring  to  the  residence  in  Rome  : — 

Monmui  sTUDioSb 

I  have  visited  with  great  pleasure  the  studios  of 
modem  statuaries.  They  are  mostly  now  employed  ia 
portraying  or  idealizing  a  Capuan  peasant-woman,  li 
Grazia,  whose  beauty  is  of  an  ezpressivey  mobile,  sad 
grand  cast.  The  best  representation  of  her  is  as  Hsgv 
in  the  desert. 

The  angel  of  the  Day  of  ^ndg^pen^  by  Tenarani,  is  veiy 
ine  ;  and  Mr  Gibson's  studio  contains  statoes  adminUj 
executed  in  that  classic  taste  which  he  so  snooessfully 
cultivates. 

BUIBS  OF  BOMS. 

^  What  are  the  pleasures  that  I  e^joy  at  Ramet"  yea 

ask.  They  are  SO  many,  that  my  mind  is  brimftti  of  a  sort 
of  glowing  satisfaction,  mingled  with  teailRil  aefwnatiflna 
Besides  all  that  Rome  itself  affords  of  deiightlU  to  the 
eye  and  imaginatioa,  I  revisit  it  as  the  bonne  of  a  pions 
pilgrimage.  The  treasores  of  my  youth  lie  buried  hen. 
The  sky  is  bright— the  air  impregnated  with  the  soft 
odours  of  spring — ^we  take  our  books  and  wile  away  Uie 
momin|^  among  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  CaiacaU^  sr 
the  Coliseum.  From  the  shattered  walls  of  the  fsnasr, 
the  view  over  the  eity  and  the  Campagna  is  very  beanth 
fuL  The  Palatine  is  near  at  hand,  and  raajestie  niu 
guide  the  ^e  to  whem  the  goldMi  palace  spieads  its 
vast  extent.  These  ruins,  cUefiy  f^m  af  bri<^— 
remnants  of  massive  walls  or  lofty  an&wajrs — may  not 
be  beautifhl  in  themselves ;  bnt  oveisrown  with  pan* 
sites  and  flowering  shrubs,  they  ase  grouped  ia  ao  pkte- 
resque  a  manner  among  broken  ground  an^  dark  gigsn- 
tic  trees — the  many  towers  of  the  city  gathering  near— 
the  distant  hills  on  the  clear  horixon,  with  clouds  just 
resting  in  scattered  dusters  on  tlbe  tope,  and  the  sky 
above,  deeply  blue— that  the  whole  sceaa  m  del|^tfnl 
tofed^  as  well  as  look  at. 

HOLT  WSBK. 

Holy  Week  is  over.  The  ceremonies  of  the  CSuirdi 
strike  me  as  less  migestio  than  when  I  was  last  hers ; 
perhaps  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  chief  part  bong 
filled  by  another  aetor.  Pius  yil«  was  a  venerable  and 
dignified  old  man.  Pope  Gregory,  shutting  his  eyes  as 
he  is  carried  round  St  Peter's,  because  the  motion  of  the 
diair  makes  him  sea-sicky  by  no  means  eacsilas  nqpect. 
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If  I  ever  remit  Bone  dnriiig  the  Holy  Wee)^  I  eball 
jiot  seek  for  tickets  for  the  coremoiues  ;  it  will  be  quite 
enough  to  enter  the  CathednU  for  half-an-hour  while 
they  were  goin^on. 

Bat  ft  thousand  times  over  I  would  go  to  listen  \o  the 
Miserere  ia  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  that  epot  made  eacred 
by  the  most  sublime  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  Last  Judgment— which  I  do  not  admire 
—but  to  the  paintings  on  the  roof,  which  haye  that 
simple  grandeur  that  Michael  Angelo  alone  oould  confer 
on  a  single  figure,  making  it  complete  in  itsielf~«n- 
throned  in  ni^esty — ^reigning  over  the  souls  of  men* 

The  mosio,  Qot  only  of  the  Miserere,  but  of  the  La- 
mentation^ is  solemn,  pathetic,  religious — the  soul  is 
rapt— earned  away  into  another  state  of  being.    Strange 
that  grief,  and  laments,  and  the  bumble  peUtion  of  re- 
pentance, shoold  fill  ns  with  delij^t — %  delight  that 
awakens  these  very  emotions  in  the  heart — and  csJls 
tears  into  the  eyes,  and  yet  which  Is  dearer  than  any 
pleasure.    It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  that 
the  feelings  which  most  torture  and  subdue,  yet,  if 
idealized-— elevated  by  the  imagination — ^married  har- 
moniously to  sound  or  colour — turn   those  pains  to 
happiness ;  inspiring  adoration  ;  and  a  tremulous  but 
ardent  aspiration  for  immortality.     Such  seems  the 
sentient  link  between   our  heavenly  and   terrestrial 
nature  ;  and  thus,  in  Paradise,  as  Dante  tells, — glory 
beatifies  the  sight,  and  seraphic  harmony  wraps  the 
saints  in  bliss. 

Another  sight  of  this  week  is  the  washing  of  the  feet 
of  the  pilgrims.  The  ladies  of  Rome  belong  to  a  sister- 
hood who  perform  this  service  on  Grood  Friday  for  the 
female  pilgrims.  The  hospital  of  the  Felegrini  was 
crowded ;  we  conld  hardly  make  our  way.  In  my  life 
I  never  saw  so  much  female  beauty  as  among  the  sister- 
hood— their  faces  so  perfect  in  contour ;  so  lovely  in 
expression  ;  so  noble,  and  so  soft,  that  the  recollection 
will  haunt  my  memo^  for  ever. 

FEATUBI  OP  THB  KOMAN  CATHOLIC  RSLIQION. 

'^  Wherever  the  Catholic  religion  is  established,  I 
have  uniformly  observed  indolence,  with  its  concomi- 
tants, dirt  and  beggary,  to  prevail ;  and  the  more 
Catholic  is  the  place,  the  more  they  abound."  These 
are  the  words  of  a  clever  writer,  weU  acquainted  with 
Rome,  hpropot  of  Rome.  It  must  be  added,  that 
wherever  the  Catholic  religion  prevails,  great  works  of 
charity  subsist.  During  the  time  of  Catholieism,  chari- 
table institutions,  as  is  well  known,  abounded  iiX  over 
England — ^in  some  few  obscure  coriiers  such  still  survive, 
where  the  old  n»y  find  a  peaeeful  refiige — ^not  in 
crowded  reoeptaoles,  where  they  are  looked  on  as  use- 
eas  burdens  on  a  heavily-taxed  parish — but  ia  decent 
klmahonses,  bordering  grassy  enclosures,  near  gardens, 
hat  supply  their  table ;  peaeeftil  nooks,  where  the  aged 
nay  oonverse  with  nature,  and  find  the  way  to  the  grave 
oothed  by  that  oalm  so  dear  to  declining  years.  Jesus 
yhrist  so  forcibly  recommended  the  poor  to  all  who  pro- 
Bssed  his  religion,  that,  in  common  vrith  all  other 
airistians^  every  good  Catholic  considers  works  of 
harity  to  be  his  paramount  duty.  One  of  the  most  en- 
ghtened,  Pascal,  gave  a  tonchiiig  proof  of  this,  when, 
a  his  d«ath-bed,  he  only  admitted  his  pains  to  be 
>otlied  by  careful  nursing,  on  condition  that  two 
anpers  in  the  same  state  should  receive  the  same  atten- 
ons  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  poor  were  to  him 
>jectB  of  zeal  and  tender  affection. 

We  conclude  this  notice  of  the  ^^  Rambles  in 

^nnany    and    Italy,"   with    an    excursion   to 

malfi,  whichy  besides  being  interesting  in  itself, 

splays  the  best  gracaa  of  Mis,  Shelley's  style  of 

ascription : — 

I  hare  always  had  a  great  desire  to  penetrate  into  the 
ath  of  Italy,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  oeautlftil 
untry  in  the  world  ;  joining  the  rich  aspect  of  culture 
the  j^races  of  nature, 

In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty, 

As  in  that  elder  time,  ere  man  was  made. 

I  wer9  a  man,  I  know  of  no  enterprise  that  would 


pleitee  my  imagiQation  moM  than  seekiiig,  in  this  di«- 
triot.  Cor  the  traces  of  lost  wealth,  science,  and  civilisa- 
tion. These  blessings  flourished  in  this  neghbourhood  At 
two  distinct  periods,  apparently  widely  separated  ttofSk 
each  other ;  yet,  if  examined,  we  might  find  that  the 
link  had  never  been  broken.  Magna  Greciawas  the 
mother  of  many  philosophers,  and  the  richest  portion  of 
ancient  Italy  ;  and  there  is  nothing  violent  in  the  sup- 
position, that  Amalfi,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and 
Salerno,  ^most  equally  sheltered,  should  have  preserved 
and  extended,  rather  than  originated,  the  trade  and 
science  which  rendered  them  fomous  at  a  time  when,  aU 
around,  every  effort  of  human  enterprise  was  merged  in 
offensive  and  defensive  waus. 

Amalfi  was  the  first  republio  of  modern  Italy.  A9 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Smpire  waxed  weak,  and  the 
transplanting  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople, 
placed  Italy  in  the  novel  position  of  a  distant  neglected 
provinee,  frequently  invaded  by  barbarians,  the  fabric  of 
national  government  fell  to  pieces,  while  municipal  com* 
munities  remained.  Two  of  these,  from  their  happj 
position  on  the  eea^  and  the  great  traffic  there  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  eminently  pros- 
porous.  One  in  the  north,  Venice,  acquired  power,  an4 
preserved  its  independence  for  centuries ;  the  other  in 
the  south,  Amalfi,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  after  having  been  pillaged  by  the  Pisans  in 
1137 — ^for  thus  early  did  municipal  rivalry,  the  bane  of 
Italy,  begin  to  divide  and  ravage  the  peninsula.   •    .    . 

lliough  I  could  not  fulfil  in  any  way  a  favourite  de- 
sign of  visiting  Calabria,  yet  we  have  crept  on  as  far  as 
Amalfi.  It  had  been  my  idea  to  spend  a  month  in  this 
town,  when  I  could  have  told  you  more  of  the  present 
state  of  its  inhabitants.  I  was  not  able  to  do  tlus  ;  so, 
can  only  mention  the  impression  made  by  the  visit  of 
a  day. 

We  had  secured  a  boat  to  be  ready  for  us  at  the 
Marinella^  on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory,  and  set 
out  on  miUes  for  the  Scaricatojo,  the  name  given  to  the 
descent  from  the  mountain  that  overhangs  the  eastern 
sea.  We  reached  the  height  which  we  had  often  before 
visited,  whence  a  view  is  commanded  of  the  two  seas. 
To  the  west  the  Bay  of  Naples,  land-locked,  as  we 
looked  on  it,  by  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  and 
the  promontory  of  Misenum  ;  while,  more  to  the  north, 
the  shining  edifices  of  the  city  of  Naples  are  distinctly 
visible,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  Vesuvius  rises  up 
immediately  from  the  shore.  On  the  other  side,  the  eye 
plunged  down  from  the  height  of  the  myrtle-clothed 
mountain  on  which  we  stood,  to  the  sea  far  below, 
gleaming  at  the  foot  of  the  precipices — vexing  itself 
against  the  rocks  of  the  Syrens  :  eastward,  the  coast 
that  runs  in  a  long  line  to  the  south  ;  the  lowlands  on 
which  Pffistum  is  situated,  with  the  back-ground  of 
lofty  mountains,  was  this  day — as  it  almost  always  is — 
hidden  in  mist. 

The  descent  of  the  Scaricatojo  is  very  steep,  and  long 
and  fatiguing.  At  first  we  made  light  of  it ;  but  as  we 
went  on  under  a  burning  sun,  the  path  grew  more  craggy 
and  precipitous :  sometimes  it  was  formed  only  of  a 
rough  sort  of  steps  cut  in  the  mountain-side,  or  con- 
structed of  shattered  masses  of  rock ;  or  of  zigzags, 
which  grew  shorter,  more  numerous,  more  precipitousii 
and  more  slippery,  till  we  despaired  of  ever  reachhig  the 
beach. 

But  all  things  human  end ;  and  at  last — most  agree- 
able change  ! — we  were  seated  in  a  boat  beneath  the 
lofty  inaccessible  hiUs  that  rise  almost  sheer  from  the 
water,  with  here  and  there  a  little  break,  where  a  brief 
space  of  beach  intervenes,  and  a  town  or  village  rise4 
beside  it.  The  voyage  was  not  quite  as  agreeable  as  it 
might  have  been,  for  there  was  a  swell  of  the  sea^  and 
our  little  boat  was  deeply  laden  with  people.  We  were 
glad  to  see  Amalfi  open  on  us.  Salvator  Rosa  best 
represents  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  southern  Italian 
coast ;  its  steep  promontories,  the  varied  breaks  of  its 
mountainous  shores,  all  green  with  forest  trees,  adorned 
by  isolated  ruins,  and  clothed  with  a  radiance  which  is 
the  peculiar  gift  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  clime  ;  en- 
circled by  the  lucid  transparency  of  (he  tideless  sea— fior 
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it  W18  IieM  that  lie  often  ntmied,  leadiiig»  «»m  tofe  | 
•Aid, »  bandit's  life^  but  most  tardy  n  loTer  nnd  stnditr 
of  nntoro  ;  his  Inndscnpes  are  so  many  ezqnSsile  Tiews 
taken  from  this  part  of  the  oonatry.  Look  at  them 
whererer  yon  ean,  and  learn  in  what  its  loviliBeBB  eon- 
sists.  The  landing-i^aee  of  the  town  is  open,  hosy,  and 
eheerftil.  There  is  a  Cap<nehin  eonrent  meet  beantihUy 
sitnated  near  the  sea ;  it  was  seoa]ari»d  by  the  Freneb, 
and  long  serred  for  an  hotel.  The  mother  of  the  present 
King  of  Naples  often  Tistted  AmalU,  and  slept  at  this 
inn.  The  expelled  monks  gathered  round  her,  and  led 
her  to  oonsider  it  a  matter  of  eonseienoe  that  they 
dioald  be  rnnstated.  She  obtained  this  fkyonr  fromhtt 
son  before  she  died  ;  the  Ospnohins  are  oome  back ;  and 
trarellerB  are  tamed  oat  from  what  may  be  fiurly  named 
the  moU  beantiAil  inn  in  the  world,  llie  j^wsenthonsoy 
howoTor,  is  by  no  means  bad,  and  OTerlooks  the  Marina. 
We  obtidned  good  roonu  and  a  tolerable  dinner,  being 
waited  on  by  three  sons  of  the  hoet — ^handy  little  fellows, 
from  ten  to  flfteen,  uribo  petfiBrmed  their  duties  promptly 
and  quietly. 

As  soon  as  we  had  rested  and  were  refreshed,  we 
wished,  though  still  mneh  ikttgued,  to  see  something  of 
the  plaee«    We  Tisited  the  cathedraly  an  anoient  eddee. 


bttilt  upon  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  and  rambled 
about  the  town,  wfaieh  is  bosy.  Thou^frUen  from  the 
eommerdal  prosperity  it  einoyed  twd^e  eentories  sfo, 
Amalil  eames  on  eonsideTable  traffic,  and  its  oitiseDs  are 
well  to  do.  There  is  a  laige  manufiMtore  of  naevoiii, 
another  of  paper,  another  for  working  the  iron  of  Elbt. 
Erery  one  ean  find  work,  Ihring  is  eheap^  and  wnt  is 
hapi^y  unknown. 

T%e  paper-mills  are  picturesquely  sitnated  in  a  nnne, 
shut  ih  by  lofty  mountains,  beside  a  cascade ;  it  wwoot 
so  &r  but  that  we  might  fisit  them  during  the  ereniig. 
Two  donkeys  were  brought  to  carry  us  thither.  Amos* 
tomed  to  the  excellent  mules  of  Sorrento,  we  were  sot 
prepared  for  the  poor  little  cieatures,  widi  thmgios 
their  backs  which  it  was  ridiculous  to  caU  mddles. 
HowoTer,  I  and  a  young  lady  who  aoeompaoied  ne 
monoted.  If  you  haTo  the  book,  look  at  the  rignette  to 
^  Italy"  of  Amalfi ;  you  will  pereeiTe  its  situakioB,  asd 
bow  Just  behind  the  town  the  mountains  are  doTen  aod 
diTided  by  a  deep  ravine — our  way  led  up  this  narrow 
pass,  down  which  sped  a  torrent,  whose  ''inland 
murmur,"  or  rather  dashing,  was  grateftil  to  oor  ean, 
long  aoeostomed  only  to  the  roaring  of  tim  soiges  o( 
the  sea. 
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The  Modem  8yrian$ ;  or  Natiw  Society  in  DamasotUf 
Aleppo,  and  tke  Mountains  of  tke  I>rm$es;  Jrpm  Notes 
made  in  tkoae  Parts  during  the  Years  1841-2-3.  By 
an  Oriental  Student  Post  octaTO.  Pp.  318.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  St  Co. 

This  part  of  the  East  has  attraeted  so  much  attention 
of  late  years,  that  little  of  absolute  noTolty  remains  for 
any  new  traTeller.  The  Oriental  Student,  bowerer, 
without  imparting  much  original  information,  contriYOs 
to  tell  what  he  has  seen  in  a  liyely  and  attractiTe  man- 
ner. Doring  Ids  resideuoe  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and 
other  places,  he  was  obserrant  of  the  social  condition  of 
both  Jews  and  Christians.  Easter  Sunday,  in  Damascus, 
as  the  reader  will  see,  affords  scope  for  his  pleasing 
powers  of  description. 

On  Easter  Sunday  all  the  Christians  are  decked  out  in 
their  best  clothes.  The  men  haYe  new  pelisses,  body  i 
robes,  outer  and  inner  slippers.  The  few  who  wear  the  | 
white  turban  put  on  one  of  fine  muslin ;  but  a  renewal 
of  the  dark-coloured  turban,  or  of  the  shawl  round  the 
waist,  is  not  considered  indispensable.  The  women  re- 
new those  parts  of  their  dress  that  are  changeable,  and 
put  on  all  their  costly  hereditary  robes  and  ornaments ; 
these  latter  are  preserred  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
the  women  Yisit  in  them,  and  nuYeil  only  in  the  houses 
of  near  relations  or  intimate  friends. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  the  master 
of  a  house  receiYos  and  returns  the  visits  of  the  whole  of 
his  acquaintance ;  and  omission  on  this  head  is  considered 
a  great  slight.  This  custom  is  very  onerous  for  the  Euro- 
pean consuls,  who  receiYe  seyeral  hundred  visits,  many 
of  which  they  must  return.  Not  only  do  the  Christians  pay 
their  homage,  but  the  principal  Moslems  of  the  town, 
aware  of  this  custom,  and  imagining  that  it  resembles 
their  holiday  of  Beiram,  also  make  a  point  of  visiting  the 
consuls. 

After  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Easter  are  termin- 
ated, the  wealthiest  Christians  give  a  ffttd.  I  have  pre- 
served  in  my  notes  a  short  account  of  one  of  these  enter- 
tainments. 

Our  host  reoeiyed  us  in  the  eonrt-yard,  which  was 
crowded  with  people,  and  we  seated  ourselves  in  a  large 
ornamental  alcove,  fitted  with  divans  and  carpets,  which 
forms  a  drawing-room  in  the  Damascus  houses,  in  which 
flresh  air  and  slmde  are  delightfrilly  combined.  The  din- 
ner was  served  somewhat  in  the  European  fiuhion,  fbr 


we  sat  at  a  table  and  had  knives  and  forks.  After  rer* 
micelH  soup  came  chopped  mutton  and  aspangu,  fHed 
lambs'  tongues,  various  sorts  of  vegetables,  among  othen 
a  small  potato,  with  a  mealy  taste  renembling  chertBsts; 
while  roast  turkey  brought  up  the  rear.  By  way  of  com- 
pUment  to  the  Franks  present,  (the  Englirii  and  Freadi 
consuls  and  myself,)  champagne  and  via  de  gram  made 
their  appearance ;  but  among  the  natives  I  perceiTed  a 
very  rapid  disappearance  of  green  brandy  and  of  the  red 
vrine  of  the  country  sweetened  with  sugar.  They  bad 
learned  the  Italian  word  mea,  and  toast  followed  toast, 
eviva  being  substituted  for  our  *  hip,  hip,  hurra ! "  The 
natives  were  getting  rather  uproariouB,  when  an  a^joon- 
ment  to  the  princi]^  ^»artment  took  ^ace.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  room  we  found  a  stand  with  hyaeinths  and 
roses,  as  well  as  a  eha/t^eur  for  incense.  The  ladies  cf 
the  family  who  did  not  appear  at  dinner  now  entered; 
chibouques,  narghile,  and  coffee,  were  presented  to  the 
guests,  and  a  little  aloes  placed  on  the  kindled  ehsztoal 
of  the  pipes  rendered  the  timbaek  more  flfagnat. 

The  minstrels  were  then  introduced — three  old  woDea 
ftrom  Bsgdad,  who  looked  as  haggard  and  unearthly  as 
the  witches  of  Macbeth.  Cushions  were  laid  before  the 
eldest,  on  which  were  placed  little  kettle-drane ;  the 
two  others  sported  tambourines.  These  hsga  were 
dressed  in  black,  and  an  artificial  eyebrow  of  k«hl  whidi 
waved  across  their  foreheads  made  them  look  more  dis- 
mal than  otherwise.  When  we  had  sufiidently  eonten- 
plated  the  ugliness  of  these  vampires,  vehich  was  intended 
to  prepare  us  for  what  followed,  just  as  the  European 
opera  manager  turns  off  the  gas  **  in  front"  before  heia- 
troduees  us  to  the  Peris,  who  delight  in  Bengal  lights 
and  Vauzhallian  rainbows,  in  came  Haaum  Tamboufi} 
wima  donna  and  premi^  danseuse,  all  airs  and  gr^es; 
ner  age  might  be  five-and-twenty,  her  dress  of  fie  yd- 
low  stuff,  embroidered  in  black,  fitted  dose  to  her  body, 
her  trousers  were  of  scarlet  silk,  and  she  was  rouged  and 
kokled.  The  Cashmere  shawl  which  surrounded  her 
waist,  or  rather  her  haunches,  was  first  laid  fiat  aod 
then  pinned  round  so  as  to  give  the  body  and  shoulders 
All!  play  in  dancing;  her  head  sparkled  with  dJaiiKwda, 
which  at  a  rough  guess  could  not  be  worth  lea  thaa  a 
eonple  of  tbonsand  pounds. 

nie  exhibition  commenced  with  some  oneonth  soags 
chorused  by  the  old  women.  The  Uanum  sung  entirely 
through  her  nose,  and  pot  her  stretched  hand  to  htf 
cheek  in  order  to  make  the  sound  louder.  The  din  of 
tambourines,  kettle-drums,  and  the  snivelling  songstress, 
had  neariy  given  me  a  headache,  when  amprimadosss 
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changed  her  role  and  started  iiite  the  middle  of  the  «ooni 
to  dance  ;  large  steel  rings  on  her  fingers  .supplied  ihe 
place  of  castanets ;  and,  after  half  a  dozen  of  those  capers 
and  gestures^  which  in.  the  Esfit  pass  for  dancing,  slue 
regained  her  seat,  on  which  the  old  BagdadUs  xeoo^i^- 
menoed  their  noise.  ,     . 

At  about  midnight  we  retired  to  sapper,  which  was 
composed  entirely  of  Oriental  confectionery,  soup  of 
orange  flower  water,  in  which  panngs  of  cocoa  floiUed, 
tarts,  jellies  with  milk,  rioe,  almonds,  iio.  The  ^ons  of 
onr  host  waited  table  iJong  with  the  servants,  and  pipes 
and  Qoffee  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  dosed  the  enter- 
tainment. 

We  aire  anoaed  with  the  following  deseription  «f  a 
€?reek  €atbolie  candidate  for  Protestant  conversion.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  neophytes  of  this  kind  are  not  nii- 
commoa  where  mUsionariea  are  found  UberaL 

The  Syrians  hare  very  extraordinary  notions  of  John 
Bttll ;  they  hear  f5rom  the  European  Catholics  rague  and 
marrellons  aceonnts  of  the  ignorance  and  distress  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  England,  and  they  see,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  richer  classes  in  England  subscribe  large 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction,  medical  ad- 
vice, &c.,  to  the  poor  of  Syria,  who,  if  allowance  be  made 
for  the  difference  of  climate,  are  infinitely  better  fed* 
better  clothed,  and,  as  far  as  reading,  writing,  and 
dpheriug  go,  better  instructed  than  the  poor  of  any  manu- 
facturing town  in  England.  I  have  nothing  to  say  aga^t 
the  agents  of  this  misdirected  benevolence.  There  are 
some  Protestant  missionaries  in  Syria  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain the  deepest  respect,  I  might  almost  say  reverence ; 
bnt  the  natives  cannot  comprehend  the  scheme. 

I  had  heard  many  singular  anecdotes  of  a  certain 
Greek  Catholie,  whom  I  shall  call  on  this  ocea^on 
Mousa.  This  individual  had  inherited  a  small  property 
ftom  his  father,  whieh  he  first  dissipated  in  riotons  hos- 
pitiility;  he  then  became  a  bankrupt,  lived  for  a  while  on 
the  proceeds  of  his  wife's  Jewels,  then  sold  his  house  to 
raise  the  wind,  and  at  last  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  working  a  few  hours  a-day  in  order  to  gain  his  bread ; 
bnt  this  being  rather  irksome  to  a  man  of  pleasnre,  he 
one  morning  paid  me  a  visit,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  Protestant  I 

Mousa  had  the  sharp  visage,  hollow  eye-sockets,  and 
nervous  manner  of  a  batt«red  rou€.  'Hi»ji6beh  or  mantle 
was  of  finer  cloth  than  usual ;  bnt,  having  seen  service, 
was  gnwsy  at  the  neck,  and  his  body  robe  of  striped  silk 
was  faded  and  shibby. 

••  I  have  resolved,"  said  Monsa,  ^to  become  a  Protes- 
tant, and  to  place  myself  under  English  protection." 

**  Ha  !''  said  I,  with  seeming  self-gratnlation,  ^you 
must  admit  that  the  English  are  a  very  wealthy  and  re* 
speetable  nation." 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Monsa,  catching  at  my  words,  his  hag* 
gard  desperado  conntenance  kindling  with  hope  and 
avidity ;  ''no  nation  like  the  English :  their  rayahs  are 
like  princes,  and  their  nobles  like  sultans." 

*  Ay,  ay,  I  thought  I  nnderstood  your  motive,"  said  I, 
dryly. 

•  Ton  mistake,"  said  Mousa,  evidently  bothered  at 
having  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag ;  **  my  abhorrence  and 
contempt  of  popery  are  sincere :  I  have  not  gone  to  con- 
fession for  months.    I  despise  the  goods  of  this  world." 

^  It  does  not  fbllow  that,  because  you  are  a  bad  Ga^ 
thoffo,  you  would  make  a  good  Protestant." 

Mousa,  "finding  that  I  gave  so  little  encouragement  io 
his  religious  projects,  tried  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  a  fevf 
htufdmd  piastres  on  his  bond ;  bnt  fkiling  in  this,  bade 
ne  a  good  morning,  with  sundry  philosopnio  reflections 
on  the  vanity  of  riches,  and  the  duty  of  submission  to 
the  win  of  God. 

This  writer  has  communicated  some  curious  informa- 
tion xeepeoting  the  Dcnsea.  Though  oppression  and  per- 
eeention  will  drive  any  commnnity  into  seoret  eombfm^ 
tions,  we  shonid  question  if  the  organization  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Syria  be  so  perfect  as  It  is  represented 
in  this  work.    It  is  to  be  premised,  that  (h^  conventional 
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signs  are.SjUd.to.be.  occa^onally  changed,  and  others 
siib^titutgd,  which  ansivcr  the  purposes  of  Uxe  orgaula- 
Ufmf  audi  battter  eneiure  seoiecy .  • 

The 'Druses  are  ^iVMed  into  two  elasses— the  Akkals 
and  the  Djkhfls.  Akkil  means  wise,  and  Djahil  means 
ignonnt ;  «hit  is  -to  say,  the  fbrmer  are  the  individuals 
initiated  in  the  myrteries  of  the  Dmfee  religion,  the 
hotter  are  uninitiated.  TMi  distinetfon  is  altogether  ir- 
respective of  femporat  rank  oT  wealth,  for  every  Druse, 
whether  male  or  female,  may  pass  fh>m  the  uninitiated 
to  the  initiated  state  on  making  eertain  declarations,  and 
renouncing  the  indulgences  permHted  to  the  Djahils ; 
and  it  IS  not  nneommOn  to  see  a  dmnken  lying  Dfahil 
become  all  at  once  an  abstemious  and  veracious  Akkal. 
^Wie-  Djahils,  as  might  be  eicpected,  form  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nation. 

No- religious  duties  are  inemnbent  on  the  DjahSI,  bub 
he  knows  the  leading  fMtnres  of  the  religion,  such  as 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  fte.  "The  secret  signs  of 
reeognitfon  are  known  to  the'  DJahil  as  well  as  to  the 
Akkal.  He  eats,  drinks,  and  dresses  as  he  pleases ;  but 
ahhough  no  religious  duties  are  imperative  on  him,  he 
kan  and  respects  the  easterns  of  the  AkkaJs. 

The  Akkals  ne  the  depositorieB  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  religion.  They  wear  a  round  white  nntwisted  tnr- 
bauj  and  are  not  allowed  to  dress  in  embroidered  or 
fanciful  apparel ;  but  when  in  Damascus  or  Be3rrout 
they  have  permission  to  do  so  in  order  that  they  should 
l^ot  ber'di^tittgnBhed  from  the  Moslems.  Their  sleeves 
must  be  closed,  and  not  ripped  or  open.  The  common 
Akkals  wear  a  striped  ciay^  which  is  a  loose  cloak 
reaching  to  the  knees.  The  Akkal  neither  smokes  to- 
baooo,  nor  drinkB  wine  or  spirits,  nor  does  be  eat  with, 
or  share  )n,-1te  festititieeof  D^hils.  Sheikh  Naman 
Djonbelst,  when  he  beeame  an  Akkal,  procnred  permis- 
sion to  continue  to  smoke  tobacoo;  but  such  dispensa* 
tions  are  very  rare.  He  never  pronounces  any  obscene 
werd,  nor  does  he  swear  on  any  aceonnt,  or  tell  a  false- 
hoed.  -If  adiahoBerti  Aldoal  be  pvrsaed  for  a  debt  by 
another  DfU9(^  and  aaked^  for  instanae,  **  Do  you  owe 
this  sum  ! "  he  dares  not  tell  a  lie,  but  seeks  some  sub- 
terfuge, and  says,  ^Perhaps  my  opponent  is  wrong;  he 
is  an  honourable  man,  but  his  memory  has  deceived 
him." 

The  Akkals  are  loath' t«acoept«f  any  entertainment 
or  hespitaiity  Iseai  a<  Turkish  or-Moatem  govemor. 
They  look  upon  money  zeoeiTed  ftpm  goveniment  ae  the 
produce  of  tyranny;  and  if  ever  circumstances  compel 
them  to  receive  any,  they  immediately  get  it  exchanged. 
This  is  a  onrious  scruple  to  be  entertained  by  a  nation 
that  inherits  the  philosophy  of  the  Karmatesand  Batenis; 
for  the  killing  and  the  plunder  of  infidels,  as  Non- 
Druses  are  called,  is  not  considered  a  crime. 

Profbnnd  respect  and  precedence  are  invariably  ac- 
corded to  the  Akkals;  but  ff  they  do  not  firmly  adhere 
to  their  vows,  they  are  exoomnranieated,  {makroomeen) 
and  1)eoome  outcasts. 

The  hour  of  meeting  for  religious  purposes  is  on  Fri- 
day evening,  immediately  after  dusk.  The  temples  are 
generally  structures  wfthoot  ornament,  and  invariably 
bniH  in  sednded  situations.  A  wooden  railing  separates 
the  male  ftom  the  Ibmale'  Akkals.  The  proceedings 
commence  with  a  conversation  on  politics.  All  nevrs  is 
communicated  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth.  They 
signalize  such  and  such  an  individual  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Druse  nation.  Another  individual  oppressed  by  the 
government,  is  recommended  to  protection  and  support. 
A  third,  being  poor,  and  reconnaended  by  the  sheikh  of 
the  Akkals,  is  assisted  by  the  eolleetion  of  money.  They 
then  read  extracts  from  the  books  of  their  religion,  and 
sin^  the  warlike  nymm  which  describes  their  coming  from 
China,*  the  destrtictfon  of  the  infidels,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  world  by  the  Drasee.  They  then  eat  some  food, 
such  as  figs,  raisins,  &c.  at  the  expense  of  the  endowment 
or  wakfM  ^  hdouL    The  company  then  disperses,  and 


"*  Hie  Druses  MSwe  that  Aere  are  many  of  their  religion 
in  China;  and  «ome  of  the  more  fanatical  DniMi  -were  highly 
dispteased  when  they  hsord  thst  Her  Britannic  Majesty  had 
^e  Brotbec  of.the  Smi  and  Moon. 
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«nl7  i;)i«  bigbest  Akkals  romain,  who  concert  the  mea- 
«urea  to  be  taken  in  oonsequence  of  the  news  which  has 
l>een  communicated.  Other  news  of  a  etill  more  private 
nature  maybe  then  communicated  without  reserre  ;  and 
when  profound  secresy  is  desired  they  appoint  a  com- 
^ttee  of  three.  In  every  case  certain  heads  of  the  six 
families  in  hereditary  possession  of  mokaUoiy  even  al- 
though Djabils,  are  parties  to  political  measures. 

That  knowledge  is  power  seems  to  be  one  of  their 
fhndamental  aiioms  ;  and  the  mechanism  by  which  in- 
telligence is  conyeyed  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart 
of  the  body  politic,  and  from  the  heart  back  to  the  ex- 
tremities, has  been  most  ingeniously  contrivedi  and  is 
simple  and  effectual  in  operation.    The  elder  of  a  village 
'  haloui  represent»  his  district  in  the  central  spot  of  a 
moikaUcb.    All  the  elders  of  the  halouU  of  nokatUu  com- 
municate with  the  chief  priest  at  the  village  of  Bahleen; 
then,  again,  the  elder,  after  hearing  the  central  news  at 
Bahleen,  returns  and  re-distribntes  them  to  the  elders 
of  villages:  the  latter  individual  then  communicates 
^hat  concerns  the  whole  community  to  the  Akkals  of 
his  village,  and  what  is  secret  to  a  chosen  few.    This 
mechanism  has,  on  many  occadonc,  enabled  the  whole 
imtion  to  act  as  one  man.     If  seorets  intrusted  to  the 
whole  Druse  nation  be  kept  religiously  by  them,  how 
much  more  the  knowledge  of  movemente  preconcerted 
only  by  a  selected  number  I    For,  the  greatest  crime 
that  a  Druse  can  commit,  is  to  rereal  a  national  secret : 
besides  the  bonds  of  blood  and  religion — to  say  nothing 
of  habits  of  secretiveness  acquired  from  infancy — ^there 
is  also  the  fear  of  punishment,  as  a  traitor  would,  on  dis* 
covery,  be  hacked  to  pieces. 

When  a  Druse,  in  a  strange  place,  vrishes  to  discover 
a  co-religionist,  he  says,  '*  Do  the  peasants  in  your 
country  sow  the  seed  of  the  hUUdgeV  {HeiafeUa- 
hoon  jfexraoon  fe€  beladkom  kab  d  kldedge  1)  A  stranger 
■ays,  **  No,''  but  a  Druse  answers,  ^  Sown  in  the  hearts 
of  the  faithAiI."  (Meema  ft%  kolooh  [d  MovuMffMit.) 
Another  test  is  a  knowledge  of  the  five  ministers. 

No  words  of  ours  could  give  so  true  an  Idea  of  this 
agreeable  work  as  the  above  extracts. 

Awnings  of  a  Working  Man ;  being  the  Occupation  of 
h%$  Soatay  Leiturt.  By  John  Overs.  With  a  Preface 
relative  to  the  Anthor,  by  Charles  Dickens.  Fcap. 
8vo.    London  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

We  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  object  and  success  of 
this  publication.  Owing  to  an  oversighti  it  was  late  of 
reaching  ns ;  and  before  it  came  nnder  consideration, 
the  author,  we  lament  to  say,  was  no  more.  Who  John 
Overs  was,  what  are  his  claims,  and  what  was  the  main 
object  in  publishing  his  book,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Dickens 
in  an  amiaUe — nay,  more  than  an  amiable,  a  truly  kind- 
hearted — preface.  Overs  was,  as  he  describes  himself, 
literally  a  working  man^ — ^a  cabinet-maker  in  London, — 
who,  by  self-cultivation,  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  and  literary  accomplishment.  About  six  years 
•go,  he  sent  Mr.  Dickens,  who  then  c<mducted  a  monthly 
periodical,  a  series  of  rather  remarkable  poetical  pieces, 
entitled  the  **  Songs  of  the  Months."  Mr.  Dickens  fblt 
and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  these  compositions,  and 
regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  publish  them,  as  he  was 
about  to  resign  his  editorship.  They  were  accepted  in 
the  North,  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  Tail's 
Magasine,  and,  we  may  add,  were  greatly  admired.  We 
must  now  allow  Mr.  Dickens  to  take  np  the  melancholy 
story: — 

Finding,  after  some  farther  correspondence  with  my 
new  friend,  that  his  authorship  had  not  ceased  with  these 
verses,  but  that  he  still  occupied  his  leisure  moments  in 
writing,  I  took  occasion  to  remonstrate  vrith  him  se- 
riously against  his  pursuing  that  course.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  a  few  of  the  uncertainties,  anxieties,  and  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  lifb,  at  the  best.    I  entreated  him  to 


remember  the  poiition  of  heavy  dimdvutage  in  y^xk 
he  stood,  by  reason  of  his  self-edacation,  and  inpsrftet 
attainments ;  and  I  besought  him  to  coniider  whetbtr, 
having  one  or  two  of  his  pieces  acoepted  oonsioBally, 
here  and  therti  after  long  snspenae  and  miay  lefdnli, 
it  was  probable  that  he  would  Ibd  hiouelf;  in  the  €b4, 
a  happier  or  a  more  contented  man.  On  aU  iWie 
grounds,  I  told  him,  his  persistenee  in  his  new  esl% 
made  me  uneasy;  and  I  advised  him  to  abandon  it,ii 
strongly  as  I  eonld. 

In  answer  to  this  dissnasiOB  of  mine,  he  wrste  me  ■ 
manly  and  straightforward,  but  withal  as  modeii  i  lit. 
ter,  as  ever  I  read  in  my  life.  He  exphiined  to  mt  b«v 
limited  his  ambition  was :  ioariag  no  higher  than  tin 
establishment  of  his  wife  in  some  light  business,  and  the 
better  education  of  his  children.  He  set  befbre  me  the 
difference  between  his  evening  and  holiday  studies,  rach 
as  they  were ;  and  the  having  no  better  resouree  tbu 
an  alehouse  or  a  skittle-gronnd.  He  told  me,  how  tytxj 
small  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  made  his  Soa- 
day  walks  the  pleasanter,  the  hedge-flowers  sweeter, 
every  thing  more  full  of  interest  and  meaning  to  him. 
He  assured  me,  that  his  daily  work  was  not  negled<4 
for  his  self-imposed  pursuits ;  but  was  fiuthfolly  aod 
honestly  performed  ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  was.  He 
hinted  to  me,  that  his  greater  self-respect  was  torn  in- 
ducement and  reward,  supposing  every  other  to  elnde 
his  grasp ;  and  showed  me,  how  tiie  fancy  that  he  would 
turn  this  or  that  acquisition  from  his  books  to  aeeoont, 
by-and-by,  in  writing,  made  him  more  fresh  and  eafer 
to  peruse  and  profit  by  them,  when  his  long  day's  work 
was  done. 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  have  offered  one  solitary  ob- 
jection more,  to  arguments  so  unpretending  and  so  trse. 

In  all  the  knowledge  I  have  had  of  Joha 

Overs,  and  in  all  the  many  conversations  I  hare  held 
with  him,  I  have  invariably  found  him,  in  every  essen- 
tial particular  but  one,  the  same.  I  have  found  bin 
from  first  to  last  a  simple,  frugal,  steady,  upright,  bo* 
nourable  man ;  especially  to  be  noted  for  the  onobtrusire 
independence  of  his  character,  the  instinctive  propriety 
of  his  manner,  and  the  perfect  neatness  of  his  appear 
ance.  The  extent  of  his  information— regard  being  bad 
to  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  it — is  very  lemarbble; 
and  the  discrimination  with  wluch  he  has  risen  superior 
to  the  mere  prejudices  of  the  class  with  which  he  is  as- 
sociated, without  losing  his  sympathy  for  all  their  lea! 
wrongs  and  grievances — they  have  a  few— impressed 
me,  in  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance,  strongly  in  his 
favour* 

The  one  respect  in  which  he  is  not  what  he  was,  is  in 
his  hold  on  life. 

He  is  very  ill ;  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  man  who 
came  into  my  little  study  for  the  first  time  half-a-dona 
years  ago,  after  the  correspondence  I  have  mentiooed. 
He  has  been  very  ill  fbr  a  long,  long  period ;  his  disease 
is  a  severe  and  wasting  affection  of  the  longs,  which  haf 
incapacitated  him,  these  many  months,  for  every  kind  of 
ocoupation.  **  If  I  could  only  do  a  hard  day's  work,"  be 
said  to  me  the  other  day, "  how  happy  I  shonld  be !" 

Having  these  papers  by  him,  amongst  others,  be  be- 
thought himself  that  if  he  could  get  a  bookseller  to  pu^ 
chase  them  for  publication  in  a  volume,  they  would  en- 
able him  to  make  some  temporary  provision  for  his  siok 
vrife  and  very  young  family.  We  talked  the  matter 
over  together;  and  that  it  might  be  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment, I  promised  him  that  I  would  write  aa  introdcc* 
tion  to  his  book. 

So  fiar  as  regards  Overs  personally,  his  bo<A  ii  sew  of 
little  consequence,  one  way  or  another.  He  surived  its 
publication  but  a  very  short  time,  and  left  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  literary  efforts,  *^  the  establishment  of  his  wife 
in  some  light  business,  and  the  better  education  of  bis 
children,'*  unaccomplished.  The  claims  of  the  snrnTors 
of  this  worthy  and  ingenious  man,  cannot,  we  are  pe^ 
suaded,  be  disregarded  by  the  English  pubb'c.  His  book, 
consisting  of  historical  and  romantic  tales,  possesses,  is- 
dependently  of  every  other  consideration,  merit  equal  or 
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iQp«rior  to  things  of  the  kind  uually  found  in  expensiTe 
annuals.  It  is  now  idle  to  speculate  on  how  much  better 
his  stories  might  hare  been,  if,  ixistead  of  wandering 
through  the  regions  of  historical  romance,  he  had,  like 
his  generous  friend,  Mr.  Diekens,  confined  his  studies  to 
the  dally  life  in  which  he  was  an  actor  and  obserrer. 
Of  the  actual  work  Mr.  Dickens  remarks  :— 

While  J  do  not  commend  it,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a 
prodigy,  I  do  sincerely  b^eve  it»  on  tiie  other,  to  pos- 
sess some  points  of  real  interest,  howcTer  considered ; 
bnt  which,  if  considered  with  reference  to  its  title  and 
origin,  are  of  great  interest. 

The  more  important  stories  aye  those  entitled-— Leayes 
from  the  Register  of  the  Lady  Abbess  ofGodstow— A 
liOgend  of  Runna  Mead  and  Magna  Charta — Norris  and 
Anne  Boleyn->-A  Day  Dream— The  Coetar'monger— 
The  Bakei^— and  the  Carpenter. 

Externally  the  rolume  is  Tery  neatly  got  up,  much  in 
the  style  of  Dickens's  Christmas  CaroL 

Ireland  tmd  it$  Mulen  tinee  1829.     Part  the  Third. 
Post  8to,  pp.  843.    London:  T.  C.  Newby. 

The  materials  for  this  series  do  not  beoome  more 
rich  and  abundant  as  it  adTances ;  but  the  writer  con- 
triTes  to  work  up  what  remains  with  equal  spirit  as 
when  he  opened  the  fresh  mine.  The  Irish  Rulers  dis- 
cussed are  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  and  Lord  Ebring- 
ton.  To  the  flashy  resultless  administration  of  the 
Marqnifl  of  Normanby  no  mercy  is  shown,  nor  dare  we 
say  that  the  anther's  seyere  strictures  are  wholly  on- 
J  ust.  The  great  personage  of  the  volume  is  Lord  Plunket, 
the  account  of  whom,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  more  an 
elaborate  eulogy  than  a  diseriminating  analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  eminent  person 
described.  An  essay  on  "  Young  Ireland,"  written  in  a 
complimentary,  if  not  flattering  strain,  enables  the  author 
to  exhibit  the  latest  and  most  striking  phase  of  national 
restlessness.  But  with  a  hi^  appreciation  of  the  talents, 
honesty,  and  earnestness  of  **  Young  Ireland,"  onr  author 
reprobates  its  grand  objects  as  fritile,  and  regards  it  as 
a  mere  temporary  efferyescenoe  of  partially-enlightened 
and  misdirected  nationality. 

The  author  aflBBcts  the  same  high  and  independent 
tone  which  he  assomed  in  his  preyions  yolumes,  and 
dogmatises  with  the  same  hardihood  and  boldness,  hold- 
ing himself  aloof,  or  superior  to  all  political  parties,  and 
especially  contemptuous  of  philosophical  Radicals  and 
Melbourne  Whigs.  The  latter  are  the  chosen  objects  of 
his  scorn, — nor  has  he  fiiiled  in  making  out  some  pun- 
gent cases  against  them.  His  barbed  arrow  is  reserved 
for  the  Campbell  job,  which,  though  a  rather  awkward 
afflur,  no  one  except  an  Irishman  would  have  made  so 
much  ftass  about ;  and  in  which  Lord  Plunket  acted,  if 
not  with  bad  fiiith  to  his  party  friends,  then  with  singular 
ill  grace.  Not  in  extenuation  of  a  good  deal  of  rough 
abuse  of  Lord  Gampbell^  for  which,  we  presume,  the  au- 
thor thinks  no  apology  is  required,  a  fervent  panegyric 
is  made  on  another  Scotsman,  Mr.  Secretary  Dmmmond, 
of  whom  the  praise  is  as  lavish  as  it  is  well  merited. 

The  severest  and  most  audacious  passages  in  the  vo- 
lume are  not  unfreqnently  the  most  trutiiAil  and  acute ; 
and  in  selecting  a  fow  of  them  as  examples  of  our  au- 
thor's swaggering  style  of  thou^t  and  diction,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  best  serve  the  cause  of  truth. 

Our  author  thus  finishes  his  exaggerated  praise  of 
^  Young  Ireland,"  and  prooeeds  to  state  its  eouiiter- 
balancing  etils, 


These  are  great  merits,  and  not  allowed  to  Young 
Ireland  in  any  grudging  or  niggardly  spirit  of  commen- 
dation. Let  us  now  see  its  ctUs,  which  more  than 
counterbalance  its  merits,  when  both  are  regarded 
from  an  imperial  point  of  view. 

The  evils  of  Young  Ireland  are  many  and  numerous. 

For  firstly — in  order  that  its  principles  should  be 
carried,  the  whole  British  £mpire  should  be  destroyed !  I 
It  professes  principles  which  cannot  be  realised  without 
resorting  to  a  bloody  civil  war.  Its  songs,  its  vehement 
effusions,  its  ballads,  may  disturb  society  and  foment 
angry  passions,  but  assuredly  they  can  achieve  nothing 
fhrther  than  bestowing  a  literature  on  the  popular  pas- 
sions of  the  Irish  lower  nation. 

Secondly  —  Its  merits  are  chiefly  personal  and  tran- 
sient, while  the  evils  it  produces  Trill  be  of  a  lasting 
charaeter.  A  few  generous  spirits,  superior  to  bigotry^ 
and  religious  fknaticism,may  now  utter  liberal  sentiments 
of  toleration :  but  let  a  civil  war  arise  in  Ireland,  and 
howoTer  good  may  be  their  intentions,  they  would  be 
carried  away  by  ttie  anger  and  fliry  which  would  uni- 
versally prevail.  A  couple  of  dozen  of  Munster  priests 
would  swamp  their  party  on  its  launching  upon  a  civil  war. 
The  ^  living  priests  of  the  most  high  God,"  could  knock 
to  pieces  all  their  schemes  of  fraternity  and  toleration. 
Once  that  the  war-whoop  was  raised  in  Ireland,  the 
priests  would  be  the. ml  directors  of  the  lower  nation. 
**  Young  Ireland's"  singing  "  Be  tolerant,"  would  not  be 
heard  amidst  the  din  of  civil  war. 

Thirdly — Young  Ireland  is  theoretically  progressive, 
but  practically  re&ograde.  It  afl!(Bcts  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  democratic  government  for  Ireland,  it 
speaks  of  *'  self-rule,"  and  it  does  this  while  raging  and 
clamouring  against  dviliaation. 

Fourthly  —  If  it  succeeded  in  its  views,  its  civilization 
would  be  half  Yankee — half  French.  It  would  be  that, 
or  none  at  all. 

Lastly — If  its  politics  are  possible,  they  are  fraught 
with  duiger  to  the  civilized  world — with  bloody  civil 
war — wHh  interminable  feuds  between  the  ^gli^ 
and  Irish  throughout  the  numerous  colonies  and  posses- 
sions of  the  Britidi  Empire — with  the  political  destruo- 
tion  of  the  only  power  that  spreads  knowledge  and 
civilization  far  and  wide.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
politics  are  impossible,  what  endless  enmity  to  no  pur- 
pose 1  what  impotent  anger  1  what  misery  and  adversity 
are  likely  to  follow  from  the  eloquent  professions  of 
principles  which  lead  to  perpetual  civil  war,  and  in- 
cessant discord  I 

Much  of  what  is  generally  said  (elsewhere)  against 
Repeal  prijMiples  is  applicable  to  Young  Ireland,  but  its 
greatest  and  distinctive  error  is  in  not  perceiving  the 
amount  of  religious  fanaticism,  which  would  be  brought 
into  action  by  the  insurrection  of  an  Irish  Democracy. 

Its  leading  political  dogma  is,  that  Ireland  must  have 
an  age  of  acxioir*  The  physiical  derelopment  of  the 
resources  of  Uw  soil,  the  literary  education  of  the  people, 
the  refinement  and  awakened  intelligence  of  the  middle 
classes, — the  improvement  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, — 
all  such  questions  it  estimates  highly,  but  it  is  far 
from  considering  them  as  end§  worth  arousing  popular 
pawrione  to  attain.  ^  Young  Ireland  "  maintains  that 
the  country  mnst  aa,  that  it  must  produce  svBNTSy  that 
it  must  exert  itself,  and  probably  exhibit  to  the  world 
that  the  Irish  people  have  a  will  of  their  own,  and  that 
they  will  obey  the  promptings  of  that  will. 

Young  Ireland  insists  vigorously,  that  an  age  of  action 
must  precede  the  other  ages  in  a  genuine  national  de velop- 
nentb  It  points  to  all  the  nations  that  have  enjoyed  histo- 
rical reno  wn,and  bids  you  mark  the  age  of  action  preceding 
those  of  refinement^- the  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Without  national  deeds,  it  insists  that  there  can  be  no 
real  moral  lift  in  a  oountry;  for  an  Ireland  analogous  to 
Scotland — that  iB  to  say,  a  prosperous,  happy,  and 
dviliaed  people,  with  a  crowd  of  philoeophers,  poets, 
historians,  illustrating  its  mind — contented  to  dwell 
within  the  range  of  an  empire,  and  that  empire  the 
greatest  in  the  wwld — such  an  idea  of  national  develop- 
ment is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  fiery  and  extravi^^ant 
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ambition  of  ardent,  sangnine,  and  passionate  young 
Ireland !  I  ^  OnrseWes  Alone  "  is  its  motto^and  it  eries 
to  its  followers — 

**  The  foolish  word  '  impossible  * 

At  once  for  aje  disd&in  : 
No  power  can  bar  a  people^s  will 

A  people*!  right  to  gain. 
Be  bold,  united,  firmlj  let, 

Nor  flinch  in  word  or  tone : 
We*ll  be  a  glorious  nation  yet, 

Rbdkbmkd — Erbct^  Alonb!  " 

Yet  on  the  very  starting  of  its  system  of  national 
propagandism,  how  curiously  it  refutes  its  own  teaching 
and  its  own  mode  of  reading  history !  It  says  that  a 
nation  must  begin  with  deeds,  and  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  development  will  follow.  Yet  **  Young 
Ireland  "  shrinks  from  any  thing  like  a  deed.  It  says 
ve  must  be  content  to  remember,  and  to  make  the  people 
remember — to  learn  ourselves  in  order  that  we  may 
instruct  the  people ;  let  us  be  content  to  utter  senti- 
ments, record  grievances,  portray  sufferings,  enunciate 
principles,  unfold  schemes,  let  us  reflect,  calculate,  aspire, 
ay,  every  thing  but  act.  Others  at  a  ftiture  time  must 
do  that. 

^  Young  Ireland  "  teaches  that  a  nation  must  com- 
mence with  actions.  Its  own  part  is  to  moralise,  in 
order  that  actions  may  follow.  Thus  it  at  once  confesses 
by  its  conduct  that  it  is  speculative,  and  not  practical; 
illustrative,  and  not  active;  in  short,  that  it  chaunts 
mighty  deeds  of  other  days,  without  doing  any  of  its 
own,  and  that  it  seeks  to  instruct  Irish  posterity  how  to 
behave  to  England;  its  own  part  being  to  speculate  and 
record,  to  think,  to  sigh,  to  scold,  to  denounce,  but  not 
to  lift  a  hand.    It  behaves  thus,  while  it  sings — 

'*  A  patriot  flame  and  endearing  emotion, 

Are  wanting  to  bless  the  sweet  isle  of  the  ocean, 

Yet  Erin  is  worthv  of  love  and  devotion. 

Awake,  then,  awake,  and  lie  dreaming  no  more!" 

THE  VICE-KEOAL  CX>UBT  AND  OOURTIEBS. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  with  which  the 
Tory  party  assailed  Lord  Normanby  was  ridicule.  The 
Irish  mind  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  mockery,  and  the 
comical  character  of  the  groups  that  were  occasionally 
witnessed  at  the  Normanby  levees  afforded  tempting 
themes  to  all  Tory  wits.  And  to  an  observer  of  human 
nature,  it  suggested  much  matter  for  reflection,  to  listen 
to  the  jokes  of  the  Tories  against "  Court  mummery," 
"Vice-regal  nonsense,"  "Fawnbg  sycophants  and  servile 
Courtiers."  They  had  for  the  time  picked  up  all  the 
rant  of  ordinary  Radicalism,  and  during  their  political 
disappointment  growled  at  the  Normanby  courtiers. 
The  sort  of  persons  who  attended  the  levees  afforded 
them  an  unfailing  source  for  their  half  lachrymose,  half 
splenetic  merriment,  and  they  grinned  savagely  as  they 
repeated  the  thrice-told  jokes  about  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Looney  family  at  the  drawing-rooms — not  for- 
getting Mr.  Lowry  MacTaffe,  and  his  kut  appearance  at 
the  Castle  levees!  Alas!  for  poor  human  nature, 
what  excellent  Radical  common-place  the  Irish  Tories 
gave  utterance  to  as  they  voluntarily  staid  away  from 
Dublin  Castle  during  the  era  of  "Justice  to  Ireland  ! " 
And  alas !  again  for  human  nature,  what  crawling  and 
self-debasing  courtiers  many  of  the  fiery  champions  of 
Irish  Democracy  became  on  their  admission  to  Vice- 
Regal  festivities!  It  was  indeed  truly  ridiculous  to 
vritness  their  extravagant  and  fantastic  loyalty.  From 
one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other  it  was  nothing  with 
them  but  **His  Excellency,"  and  •^Her  Excellency," 
and  '<  Her  Ladyship  said  this,  and  His  Lordship  did 
that."  The  courtier's  trade  is  an  easy  one ;  its  slang 
and  its  customs  can  be  quickly  learnt  in  any  country ; 
but  the  Irish  Repealers  during  the  *'Mulgrave  Era," 
were  the  aptest  of  pupils  in  the  glozing  style  of  political 
adulation.  The  gratification  they  felt  in  enjoying  the 
trumpery  honours  of  Vice-Regal  courtiers  was  almost 
childish  in  its  nature;  and  the  extravagant  anger  of  the 
Tories  at  seeing  their  most  violent  opponents  going  to 
the  Castle  in  all  the  splendour  of  cooked  hats  and  silk 
stockings,  was  equally  childish,  and  excessively  ridicu- 


Ions.  Instead  of  good-homoiiredly  laughing  at  ^e  state 
farce  of  **  High  Life  below  Stain,"  they  gnashed  their 
teeth,  and  sputtered  forth  their  indignation  on  lesimng 
that  the  hoonejm  and  the  Twomies,  and  the  OTooles  of 
Kilballybatherriiins  Castle  bad  given  up  disoontent  and 
demagogueism,  and  were  looking  finr  berths  in  that  old 
donjon  keep  of  Toryism,  within  vdioee  gloomy  walls 
have  been  matured  such  measures  of  injustice,  that 
dreary  pile  of  which  the  rery  name  sounds  ominouslj 
to  an  Irish  ear — "The  Castle!"  Yes!  when  the 
Tories  saw  that  the  Repealers  were  making  themsehes 
quite  happy,  and  that  tiiey  found  themselves  perfectly 
**  at  home,"  in  that  very  spot  whteh  the  Tories  thought 
belonged  to  them  by  prescription,  nothing  oould  equal 
their  comical  anger,  and  their  hunoroos  indignation. 
They  langhed,  sneered,  and  scoffed  incessantly;  and  the 
Vice-Regal  Repealers  found  themselves  ^aced  in  a 
political  pillory,  pelted  not  only  with  pasquinades  and 
unsavoury  jokes,  but  with  the  decaying  fiagments  of 
their  putrescent  reputations. 

There  is  tmlh  as  well  as  originality  in  the  snbjoised 
remarks  on  Lord  Castlereagb : — 

There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  the  life  of  the 
late  Lord  Londonderry  will  ever  be  truly  presented  to 
the  public.  If  it  were  truly  written,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  pieces  of  personal  history  giren  to 
the  world.  Some  of  his  adventures  were  extraordinsiy, 
and  there  was  in  his  character  a  love  of  the  hazardoas, 
excellently  matched  vrith  his  native  boldness  of  disposi- 
tion. Many  persons  who  only  recollect  his  blundeis  of 
speech,  and  his  flagrant  public  faults,  fancy  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  not  a  man  of  talent.  It  is  true  that  be 
had  not  Uie  intellect  one  would  expect  in  a  cool  sad 
sagacious  statesman;  but  he  possessed  emphatically  those 
personal  qualities  (never  to  be  acquired  by  mere  training) 
which  enable  a  man  to  bear  down  opposition,  and  carry 
out  whatever  measures  he  has  resolved  on.  In  any 
country,  or  in  any  age,  he  would  have  b«en  most  fonaid* 
able  in  political  action,  but  in  troubled  times  he  was 
sure  of  rising  to  the  head  of  affairs.  No  other  man 
could  have  carried  the  Irish  Union  save  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, for  no  one  could  have  exhibited  the  requisite 
personal  audacity  and  characteristic  dnpUcity. 

Those  who  deride  Lord  Castlereagh  as  a  fool,  know 
nothing  about  him.  In  truth,  he  was  a  most  formidable 
man;  and  the  way  in  which  all  his  Irish  enemies  recoiled 
before  him,  was  quite  significant  of  that  indescribable 
supremacy  which  he  personally  exercised  when  he  came 
into  contact  with  others.  For  "  there  was  a  larking 
devil  in  his  smile,"  which  produced  more  dread  than  tbe 
frowns  of  a  corps  of  bravos,  and  he  bad  also  the  power 
of  animating  others  with  his  own  resolution.  Had  he 
been  prime  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  the  French  Berola* 
tion  might  have  taken  another  turn. 

EMMETI  AND  TONE. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  characterize  Emmett  Hii 
life  will  probably  never  be  fairly  written.  The  present 
writer  cannot  help  expressing  his  surprise  that  soch  a 
quantity  of  sentiment  should  be  lavished  upon  tbe 
character  of  Emmett,  while  none  is  afforded  to  the 
memory  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Irish  Rebel-patriots— 
Wolfe  Tone.  There  was  more  of  political  eneigy  and 
masculine  power  in  any  ten  days  of  Tone's  life  than  in 
as  many  years  of  Emmett,  who  was  like  one  of  those 
conventional  artists,  whose  works  produce  nopennanest 
effect  firom  their  fatal  prettiness.  He  was  a  very  nioe^ 
charming,  romantic,  and  most  captivating  young  msD. 
He  was  also  a  fine  inflammatory  orator,  with  mach 
natural  talent  for  eloquence.  But  a  weaker  leader 
never  did  more  mischief  to  his  party.  On  the  oti«r 
hand  Tone  was  really  a  man  entitled  to  much  admira- 
tion — that  admiration  due  to  vast  designs — most  able 
execution  —  and  great  original  capacity  for  afiairL 
Tone  had  greater  talents  for  political  action,  than  any 
rebel  who  has  ever  appeared  in  Ireland.  It  is  unoeees- 
sary  to  state  how  entirely  the  present  writer  diflfers 
ftom  the  views  of  Tone  :  but  he  confesses  that  he  has 
often  been  surprised  that  the  Irish  Revo^u^onary  ptrty 
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d6  not  pay  that  homage  to  Tone's  memory  which  they 
80  enthusiastically  accord  to  some  of  the  pretty  rebels  — 
the  Delia  Cruscan  Jacobins,  about  whom  sonnets  are 
written  in  ladies'  albums,  and  lamentations  sweetly 
sung  with  a  piano  accompaniment.  Tone  may  have 
been ''  an  infernal  rebel,"  but  he  was  a  political  genius 
of  the  very  first  order. 

There  is  a  certain  poetical  halo  about  Emmett,  which 
makes  many  persons  of  opposite  politics  compassionate 
towards  his  memory.  His  romantic  passion  for  Miss 
Curran,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Ireland,  has  made  him 
a  sort  of  hero  with  many  sentimentalists.  The  lyre  of 
Moore,  and  the  gracefial  pen  of  Washington  Irving 
have  done  much  to  entwine  Emmett's  name  with  many 
tender  emotions  — 

"  He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died, 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him  ; 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  ntm.^* 

This  feeling  of  tenderness  towards  Emmett  makes  many 
forget  the  actual  feelings  which  were  entertained  to- 
wards him  when  he  rekindled  the  flames  of  civil  war 
only  to  forge  fresh  fetters  for  his  unhappy  country. 

A  Word  of  Truth  on  Port  Wine.    London  :  1844. 

In  one  of  our  recent  numbers,  we  slightly  noticed  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  **  A  Word  or  Two  on  Port  Wine,"  a 
publication  which  set  forth  certain  alleged  abuses  in  the 
preparation  of  that  wine  for  the  English  market.  The 
style  of  the  pamphlet  was  poor  enough  ;  but  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  of  it  on  his 
own  showing,  seemed  fair  and  considerate  to  the  public, 
though  singularly  injudicious  in  regard  to  his  own  mer- 
cantile interests.  By  throwing  suspicion  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  neighbours'  wine-lodges,  he  was  equally 
compromising  that  of  his  own ;  for  what  guarantee 
could  this  particular  pamphleteer  give  us  that  he  who 
professed  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  tricks  of  his 
trade,  was  more  innocent  of  the  practice  than  his  com- 
mercial rivals  ?  When  Don  Miguel  set  fire  to  the  wine- 
lodges  of  the  Pedroites  at  Villa  Nova,  those  of  his  own 
party  did  not  escape  conflagration.  So  it  is  with  the 
writer  of  « A  Word  or  Two  on  Port  Wine."  While 
branding  the  casks  of  his  neighbours  with  reprobation, 
he  is  burning  his  own  fingers,  and  scattering  sparks  of 
destruction  among  his  own  vats.  Here  is  a  Port-wine 
shipper,  who  tells  the  consumer  of  the  commodity  he 
deals  in,  that  there  are  certain  expedients  in  vogue  among 
the  shippers  that  render  Port-wine  unfit  for  use  !  The 
lively  author  of  *'  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  whose  knowledge 
of  the  wines  of  Portugal  is  as  profound  as  Us  acquain- 
tance with  the  Portuguese  language,  talks  of  "the 
coarse  and  filthy  wines  of  Portugal."  No  doubt  the 
gypsies  of  Spain  might  supply  the  New  Spiritual  Quiz- 
otte  with  beverage  more  suitable  to  his  refined  palate  ; 
yet,  as  tastes  are  so  various,  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
Eioner  of  the  Foreign  Bible  Society  might  not  have 
passed  for  gospel  on  this  subject ;  and  the  vineyards  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and  of  Tras  os  Montes,  would 
have  survived  his  reproach.  But  here  is  an  attestation 
from  a  person  whose  sole  business  for  eleven  years,  as 
he  informs  ns,  was  the  purchase,  preparation,  and  whole- 
sale of  Port-wine,  that  the  wines  of  Portugal  are  filthy 
wines — filthy  by  adulteration  of  jeropiga,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  compound  of  uastiness.*    Here  is  a  death- 


*  Jeropiga  is,  however,  m  prepared  by  the  reputable  far- 
mers in  Uie  wine-country,  nothing  more  than  the  juice  of  the 
most  carofolly  selected  grapes,  principally  of  that  sort  known 
as  Ba9tanio,  and  a  requiwite  infuriou  of  the  besit  Douro  brandy, 


blow  aimed  at  the  only  important  export  of  Portugal, 
by  one  of  the  exporters  !  Fortunately,  it  has  been  par- 
ried by  the  writer  of  the  second  pamphlet, "  A  Word  of 
Truth  on  Port  Wine,"  the  production  of  another  mer- 
chant of  Oporto,  and  one  who,  it  is  obvious,  has  far  more 
experience  in  the  wine  export  trade,  and,  we  suspect — 
for  both  are  unnamed — a  higher  social  position  than  the 
"  Merchant  of  Eleven  Years."  We  vrish  we  could  add, 
that  the  "Word  of  Truth"  is  administered  with  tem- 
per ;  for  then  it  would  be  far  more  consonant  to  the 
sober  service  of  the  truth  that  it  vindicates.  It  is  too 
violent  and  scornful,  occasionally  ludicrous,  by  its  pom- 
posity, and  not  altogether  free  from  vulgarity  in  the 
studiously-repeated  assertion  of  the  gentilitial  superio- 
rity of  the  writer.  But  when  we  compare  the  facts,  as 
stated  in  the  first  pamphlet,  with  the  refutations  con- 
tained in  the  second,  we  find  that  the  author  of  the  lat- 
ter is  master  of  the  field;  he  has  worsted  his  rash  chal- 
lenger, and  given  him  no  quarter;  he  has  hacked  him  to 
pieces,  forgetting  the  advice  of  a  bacchanalian  drama- 
tist— "  Let  your  wit  be  as  keen  and  polished  as  your 
sword."  We  nevertheless  recommend  "A  Word  of 
Truth  on  Port  Wine  "  to  all  wine-drinkers,  especially  to 
those  nervous  ones  whom  the  "  Word  or  Two"  may  have 
frightened  into  a  notion  that  they  have  been  imbibing 
poison  in  their  cups;  a  persuasion  which  might  be  more 
than  enough  to  tlirow  them  into  delirium  tremem.  We 
do  not  know  who  the  two  parties  are ;  but  we  do  know 
that  the  British  merchants  of  Oporto  are,  as  a  body, 
unexcelled  in  respectabilty  and  integrity;  and  we  know 
also  (as  who  does  not  1)  that  alarmists  who  cry  ^  Death 
in  the  pot !"  are  not  always  the  honest  men  they  pretend 
to  be.  Whether  the  author  of  ^  A  Word  or  Two  on 
Port  Wine,"  be  the  real  Simon  Pure  of  the  Douro  wine- 
lodges,  we  leave  the  readers  of  '^  A  Word  of  Truth  on 
Port  Wine  "  to  judge  for  themselves. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing,  based  on  Chemical 
and  Economical  Principles;  with  Formula  for  Pub- 
lic Brewers^  and  Instructions  for  Pritate  Families, 
Octavo.  Pp.  217.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.   By  William  Black,  Practical  Brewer. 

The  author  of  this  Treatise  complains  that,  while 
progress  lias  been  made  in  most  arts  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  that  of  Brewing  has  remained  stationary.  If 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  be  the  eating,  we  should  go 
farther,  and  say,  that  the  art  of  Brewing  has,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  been  retrogressive.  There  is  no 
such  ale,  porter,  or  beer  to  be  found  in  general  use,  as 
were  common  thirty  or  forty  years  since.  Mr.  Black 
accounts  for  this  backwardness  in  the  art  of  brewing 
from  various  causes;  but  he  has  entirely  omitted  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  enormous 
duty  on  malt.  One  obstacle  he  considers  the  conceit 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  brewers,  who  despise  the 
lights  and  aids  of  science  ;  while  another  is,  that  every 
practical  brewer  has  his  own  pet  nostrum,  discovered 
in  the  course  of  his  practice,  of  which  he  makes  a 
mighty  secret.  Such  discoveries,  if  freely  communicated 
to  scientific  men,  might  lead  to  important  results  ;  but 
every  one  jealously  preserves  his  own  secret  for  making 

to  check  fennentation.  It  is  used  to  refresh  or  enrich  old 
-wine  that  has  lost  body  by  lying  too  long  in  the  wood.  Were 
there  no  other  adultexations  of  Port  wine  than  this  after  its 
arrival  in  England,  there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of; 
it  is,  in  fact,  but  the  addition  of  unfermented  Port  wine  to  re* 
9tore  the  quality. 
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beer  better  tlum  that  of  his  neighbours,  or  at  all  events 
distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  taste  or  flaToar. 
But  the  great  difficulty  is,  the  darkness  in  which  the 
proeess  of  fermentation  is  still  wrapped  ;  and  the 
anomalies  which  continually  present  themselres.  The 
principal  object  of  this  treatise  is  stated  to  be,  to  trace 
out  the  causes  of  these  anomalies,  and,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  point  out  the  means  of  rectifying  them.  Through- 
out, the  author  asserts  that  he  relies  onnothing  save  solen* 
tide  principles,  or  such  as  are  strictly  practical.  Yet  he 
acknowledges  that  some  brewers  succeed  better  by  hap- 
haiard,  or  use  and  wont,  than  those  the  most  conversant 
with  chemical  principles.  Muehmorethanmightbe  appre- 
hended appears  to  depend  upon  the  eonstruotion  of  the 
brew-house.  Of  the  brewers  who  make  good  liquor  with- 
out knowing  how,  it  is  said,  ^  It  is  possible  that  their 
brew-houses  may  hare  been,  by  mere  chance,  so  con- 
structed, as  to  render  their  operations  lees  liable  to  the 
electro-chemical  fluctuations  which  are  continually  go- 
ing on  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  or  which  are  caused 
by  an  injudicious  mixture  of  metals  connected  with 
their  Gyle-tuns  or  other  utensils."  This  seems  a  pro- 
bable conjecture,  if  it  be  true,  thai  when  these  brew- 
houses  are  enlarged  or  altered,  and  a  different  kind  of 
utensils  introduced,  the  quality  of  the  beer  is  deterio- 
rated, and  the  brewer  loses  his  reputation.  These  ob- 
serrations  we  take  to  be  deoisiTe  of  the  character  of  the 
treatise,  as  enlightened  and  judicious.  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Bramble  could  not  imagine  how  thunder  could  spoil  the 
beer  when  the  cellar-door  was  locked  and  padlocked  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  electricity,  galvanism,  voltaic  action, 
and  many  hitherto  inexplicable  agencies,  are  concerned 
in  the  deterioration  of  our  malt  liquor,  and  that  the 
subject  requires  &rther  investigation. 

A  Dietionary  of  ike  EnglitK  Languag$y  eontaintug  ike 
Pronundation,  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all 
Words  authoriged  by  Eminent  Writers :  to  which  are 
added,  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Boots  {^English  Words, 
and  an  accented  List  of  Cheek,  Latin,  and  Scripture 
Proper  Names,  By  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M.,  B^ctor 
of  the  Circus  Place  School,  Edinburgh ;  author  of 
"  Rudiments  of  English  Composition,^*  &c.  Edinburgh : 
Oliver  &  Boyd. 

Tlos  is  a  very  decided  improvement  on  the  English 
school  dictionaries  in  common  use.  It  is  more  compre- 
hensive in  design  and  complete  in  arrangement,  though 
the  details  are  so  managed  as  to  keep  it  within  mode- 
rate compass.  By  rejecting  all  words  which  have  not 
been  sanotioned  by  eminent  authors,  or  which  have  be- 
come obsolete,  also  all  technical  words  which  are  not 
Used  in  general  speech  or  vrriting,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  mere  inflections  or  compounds^  the  space  is 
found  to  include  nearly  the  whole  body  of  English 
words  in  general  use— which  are  about  forty  thousand. 
In  the  spelling  of  words  Mr.  Reid  has  followed  the 
best  possible  rule,  namely,  to  adopt  the  orthography 
sanctioned  by  the  best  usa^e  and  authority.  In  the 
pronunciation  of  words  the  same  plan  has  been  followed, 
Johnson  being  the  main  guide  in  the  one  case,  and 
Walker  in  the  other.  The  pronunciation  is  indicated 
not  by  figures,  as  in  Walker  and  some  others,  but  by 
marks,  as  being  equally  precise  and  less  perplexing.  To 
keep  the  work  vrithin  bounds,  in  giving  the  derieation 
of  words,  Mr.  Reid,  ^  instead  of  giving  its  root  after 
each  English  word,  has  collected  into  families  or  groups 
all  words  which  are  derived  from  the  same  root,  and 


which  begin  with  the  same  syllable,  and  have  affinity  k 
signification  as  well  as  in  etymology;  placing  iini^in 
large  letters,  what  may  be  called  the  head  of  ihe  h- 
mily  or  group,  and  arranging  under  it,  in  smaller  tjipe, 
the  other  derivativef ,  in  alphabetical  order*  In  U» 
manner,  instead  of  explaining  each  root  as  It  eceni  ■ 
the  body  of  the  work,  he  has  collected  the  prioo^ 
roots  into  a  Vocabulary,  in  which  he  has  giren  Hiei 
signification,  and,  as  examples  of  their  derivativeiytb 
head  or  first  word  of  every  group  in  the  Dietionaiy." 

The  following  is  an  example  of  his  method,  wfaieh  ky 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages : — 

Curre,  a.  (L.  curmu)  crooked ;  bent. 

— 91.  any  thing  bent. — e.  to  bend. 
Cur-v&'tion,  n.  Uie  act  of  bending. 
Ciir'va-ture, ».  crookedness ;  bent  form. 
C&r'vi-ty,  n.  crookedness. 
Ciir-vi-un'e-ar,  a.  consisting  of  a  crooked  line. 

The  fulness  of  the  title  makes  it  unneeesMijr  f»  « 
to  describe  the  component  parts  of  the  woik  aor  Q^ 
cumstantially.  We  consider  it  one  that  will  be  foimd 
exceedingly  useful. 

Select  ScottiA  Poets,  First  Series.  The  Complete  PM- 
tical  Works  of  Robert  Tannahill,  Hector  M'Nei]], 
and  Allan  Ramsay.  Pp.  518,  32mo.  Belbet :  John 
Henderson. 

A  very  neat,  cheap  reprint,  well-adapted  for  a  pocket- 
companion  to  either  youth  or  maiden.  A  brief  neiBoir 
of  Tannahill  is  prefixed  to  this  little  volume. 

lUe  Young  Husband;  or  Hint$  U>  regulats  At  (Matt 
</  Young  Men  «ko  hate  entered,  or  are  about  to  eakr^ 
the  Married  State,  By  Arthur  Fneling.  Unk^i 
Honlston  &  StonenuuB. 

This  Udy  little  Tolume  con^sts  of  a  string  of  triti 
commonplaces,  generally  sensible,  though  oceasioa&IIj 
pushed  beyond  the  judicious ;  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
chapter  on  separate  visiting,  a  practice  which  the  ssthor 
repudiates  wholly,  considering  it  the  great  rock  on  whicl 
matrimonial  happiness  is  vrrecked. 

Hietorioal  MemoriaU  relating  to  Ae  Indepeniidi,  «f 
OmgregationaMis:  from  their  rise  to  the  Eestora^(^ 
the  Monarchy,  aji.  1660.  By  Beiyamin  Htabsij. 
Ootavo»  VoL  IIL  Pp*  658.  London :  Fidier,  Soi, 
&Co. 

We  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  sseing  Oii  wnk 
in  a  complete  state,  and  are  somewhat  at  alonwlieiher 
to  describe  it  as  a  History  or  a  BefiBnee  of  the  ladepeB- 
dents.  In  some  respects  it  is  both ;  the  volomioou  dwn* 
ments  collected  forming  amplematerials  for  history, wbib 
every  page  bears  evidence  of  the  vrriter's  seal  to  defcna 
the  Independent  body  from  all  who  may  attaek  or  ■»■ 
represent  it.  Indeed  he  not  unfrequently  changes  tbe 
tacti<a  of  defence  into  open  attackr  In  this  portico  of 
the  work,  the  presbyterian  party  are  the  especial  objedi 
of  censure,  which  is  certainly  not  always  muaeritoi 
Those  who  would  see  true  history,  or  both  sidsi  of  ^ 
question,  in  relation  to  the  fhmous  Assembly  of  Dinse** 
Westminster,  would  do  well  to  peruse  this  vohnse,  aksf 
with  the  histories  of  that  congress  put  forfli  by  party 
writers  on  the  other  side.  Our  author  thes  cenclB** 
a  work  which,  besides  being  oarioos  to  the  geooal 
reader  of  eocletiastical  history,  will  form  a  toxt-book,» 
fhr  as  it  goes,  to  the  Independents : —  ^^ 

Our  task  is  finished ;  yet  ftom  one  wfld  oirtnp« 
rationality,  our  regret  is,  If  possible,  Increww  os  'w* 
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iiig  it  followed  by  those  other  "  evil  days,"  and  **  evil 
tongues/' 

"  the  borbarouf  dusonance 

Of  Bacchui  and  his  revellers  !  ^ 

Had  the  second  Gharlee  been  ae  sedate  as  the  gover- 
nance of  80  great  a  nation  awakened  to  its  own  interests 
called  for,  he  had  been  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  world's 
benefactors ;  but,  alas  I  beguiled  by  debased  and  fawning 
courtiers,  and  suffered  to  vrallow  in  a  sty  of  corruption, 
a  correspondingodour  cleaves  to  his  memory,the  strength 
of  which  not  time  even  vrill  abate  ;  for  what  single  vir- 
tue had  he  wherewith  to  savour  the  olio  of  his  vices  f 
At  his  restoration,  all  that  he  found  of  "^  the  living  body 
of  Religion,"  vras  destined  to  be  <<  bound  down  to  the 
dead  corpse  of  superannuated  Polity."  But  we  resign 
^  this  theme  of  everlasting  interest "  into  other  hands, 
consoling  ourselves  with  the  conviction  that  **  the  passion 
for  increase  of  knowledge,"  and  ^  the  mighty  instincts  of 
progresdoa  and  firee  agency,"  are  preparing  the  world 
for  that  only  <'  equilibrium"  which  is  the  produce  on 
earth  of  peace,  ''good  will  toward  men  1" 

If  a  synopsis  of  the  results  of  our  labours  in  these 
Historical  Memorials  be  looked  for,  the  following  is  sub« 
mitted  as  among  the  leading  points  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  those  results.  Herein,  Obloquy  derived  from 
the  Brownists,  is  removed  : —  The  personal  characters 
of  the  earliest  promoters  of  Independency  are  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  success  in  any  fhture  attempt 
seriously  to  damage  them  :  —  The  body  of  the  Indepen- 
dents is  relieved  from  the  censure  of  groundless  Separa- 
tion :  —  Independency  is  proved  more  than  competent  to 
grapple  with  Presbyterianism  :  •—  The  succession  of  the 
Independents  is  not  firom  the  Puritans  :  —  Baptists,  so 
called,  are  reduced  to  their  proper  position  :~Politioal 
and  ecclesiastical  ftbcis  and  principles  are  brought  out, 
which  an  ui^nstifiable  timidity  allowed  to  be  covered 
vrith  apparent  neglect :— Historical  and  philosophical 
consistency,  is  advantageously  effected: — Independents 
possess  withal,  a  denominational  Work  comprising  a 
catenation  of  documentary  evidence  not  exceeded  in 
interest  and  importance  by  any,  in  its  department  of 
ecclesiastical  literature. 
A  JDiiSfHoHon  on  the  True  Age  of  the  Wortd,  in  vthieh 

is  cUUrmined  the  Chronology  of  the  period  from  Crea- 

tUm  to  the  ChrMan  Era.    By  Professor  Wallace. 

8to.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  k  Co. 

In  this  dissertation,  science  and  learning  are  held 
subordinate  to  theological  inquiry,  as  the  author  imagines 
that  the  true  age  of  the  world  once  ascertained,  a  new 
and  steady  light  vrill  be  throvm  upon  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance  to  all  Christians.  It  is  thus  he  states 
his  views: — 

The  interest  attached  in  these  latter  days,  by  pious 
and  learned  men,  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  of  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  John,  tends 
greatly  to  increase  the  popularity  of  chronolo^cal  in- 
quiries respecting  the  Mundane  Times.  The  late  re- 
searches of  vniters  on  this  subject  into  the  mystic 
numbers  of  days  or  years  appointed  by  the  Great 
Creator  for  the  ftOfilment  of  these  prophecies  and  visions, 
naturally  leads  to  the  investigation  of  the  true  age  of  the 
world;  and  this  again,  if  properly  conducted,  conduces 
to  the  settlement  of  the  dates  of  all  the  great  events  both 
in  sacred  and  profane  history.  The  Christian  church, 
having  once  established  these  epochs  on  a  firm  chrono- 
logical basis,  can  then  look  calmly  forward,  as  from  an 
elevated  vantage  ground,  to  the  rapid  accomplishment 
of  all  the  prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
and  particularly  to  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy,  the 
destruction  of  tlje  Mohammedan  imposture,  the  over- 
throw of  Infidelity,  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  supervention  of  the 
IklUlennium,  and  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  clouds  of  Heaven. 

If  this  be  implicitly  received,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  Professor  Wallace's  investi- 
gations.   The  varying  chronologies  adopted  by  the  Jews, 


the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Church  of  England,  he 

repudiates,  and  holds  by  the  chronology  of  what  he 

terms  the  most  learned  of  all  Christian  churches,  aa  that 

which  is  best  supported  by  reason,  science,  and  the 

authority  of  the  Septuagint.    The  subject  is  one  beset 

with  temptations  to  wander  into  fanciful  and  visionary 

speculation;  and  we  fMv  that  our  learned  and  pioua 

author  has  not  always  avoided' the  snare.    The  different. 

chronologies  received  are  thus  stated : — 

According  to  the  chronology  of  the  modem  Jews,  we 
now  live  In  the  year  of  the  world  5604;  according  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
Archbishop  Usher's  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
in  A.1I.  5848;  according  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  and  the  latter 
chronographers,  in  a.m.  7044;  but  according  to  that  of 
the  most  learned  of  all  Christian  churches,  and  parti- 
cularly the  recent  writers.  Jackson,  Hales,  Russell,  and 
Cnninghame,  founded  on  tfie  authority  of  the  Septuagint, 
corrected  according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  codices 
of  that  version,  and  tested  by  astronomical  and  jubilean 
cycles  of  time,  in  a.m.  7322. 

SERIALS. 

LivBS  OF  THB  English  Saints,  No.  VI.  St.  Paulinus — 
St.  Edwin— St.  £thelburga--St.  Oswald— St.  Oswin— 
St.  Ebba— St.  Adamnan— St.  Bega.  No.  VII.  St. 
Gilbert,  Prior  of  Sempringham.  Fcap.  8vo.  London : 
James  Toovey. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Reformation  the  press  has  not 
teemed  so  fruitfully  with  Popish  legends  and  apocryphal 
histories  of  saints  as  at  the  present  time.  Those  of  the 
series  before  us  are  vnritten  with  naYvet^  and  a  tone  of 
good  feeling  which  must  render  them  captivating  to  the 
vulgar  and  uninstructed  mind.  We  fear  it  is  not  the 
scientific  lucubrations  of  the  Usefhl  Knowledge  Societies 
that  can  supply  the  antidote  to  these  homely  religious 
romances  : — and  an  antidote  is  required,  and  might  be 
found  in  the  genuine  biographies  of  the  lights  of  the 
world  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  if  written  in  the  same 
simple  and  attractive  style,  and  as  diligently  circulated. 

Ths  Nbw  Pbasixasus.  By  Henry  Morley.  London : 
Sherwood  &  Co. 

The  Mother's  Peimeb  ;  A  Little  Child's  First  Steps  in 
many  Ways.  By  Mrs.  Felix  Summerly.  London; 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  Mother's  Primer,  which  is  very  neatly  got  up, 
proposes  a  plan  for  initiating  little  children  into  the 
mysteries  of  words,  letters,  &c.  by  an  easier  and  more 
agreeable  method  than  that  in  common  use.  It  also 
treats  of  things  which  children  may  be  taught  befbre 
they  begin  to  learn  to  read,  and  makes  some  good  sug- 
gestions about  the  first  elements  of  infant  education. 

Love  and  Intbioub  :  a  Tragedy.  From  the  German 
of  Fred.  Von  Schiller.  By  James  Fettes.  Edinburgh : 
A.  &  C.  Black. 

TiuNSAcnoNS  OF  the  Rotal  Ao&icultvbal  Ihpbovb- 
MENT  SociBTT  ov  Ibbland.  With  thc  Report  of  the 
Council  for  1848.     Dublin :  William  Curry,  Jun.  &  Co. 

The  Reports  of  this  Society,  especially  those  on  the 
subject  of  draining  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston,  are  highly  gratifying.  Not  less  so  is  it  to 
learn  that,  even  in  the  present  agitated  state  of  Ireland, 
there  are  a  few  public  spirited  persons  who  believe  that 
he  who  makes  two  grains  of  com  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before  may  be  a  true  patriot,  though  his  name  has 
ncTcr  been  heard  at  the  Com  Exchange  Meetings. 
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The  first  weeks  of  the  Parliamentary  recess  are 
usually  a  quiet  time  ;  but  this  year  the  vi$  inertias  to 
which  politicians  resign  themselves  after  the  warfare  of 
the  session,  seems  to  have  operated  with  unwonted 
force.  The  lull  is  most  remarkable.  It  is  as  if  all 
parties  and  party  opinions  were  at  a  dead-lock.  Whig- 
gism  and  Toryism  are  very  much  in  the  predicament  of 
giants  Pope  and  Pagan  in  honest  Bunyan's  allegory — 
Conservatism,  as  the  Times  says,  has  **  passed  away  like 
the  tail  of  a  comet,"  on  the  existence  of  whose  nucleus 
science  is  unable  to  pronounce  any  positive  opinion-7- 
Radicalisbi  is  invisible — Chartism  mute — the  League 
only  to  be  heard  of  in  the  Registration  Courts — ^Repeal 
keeps  holiday  at  Derrynaae,  and  waits  to  see  what 
Federalism  will  do-^and  the  nondescript  and  non- 
describable  Government  collects  the  taxes,  pays  the 
dividends,  and  rubs  on,  with  no  other  care  than  to  mini- 
mize noise  and  fHction.  Foreign  politics  are  almost  as 
quiet  as  domestic.  France  unexpectedly  makes  peace 
with  Morocco,  and  evacuates  Mogador ;  and  Louis 
Philippe  shakes  hands  vrith  British  mayors  and  aldermen, 
and  discourses  eloquent  things  of  the  entente  cordiale. 

If  we  have  few  events  to  record  this  month,  it  is  not 
the  less  clear  that  the  elements  out  of  which  events 
shape  themselves  are  every  where  in  movement.  The 
decomposition  of  parties  is  going  on  as  fjwt  as  heart 
could  wish.  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  rate  very 
highly  the  political  wisdom  or  moral  earnestness  of  that 
section  of  Tories  known  as  '*  Young  England  ; "  but  we 
cannot,  in  view  of  some  of  their  recent  proceedings,  re- 
fuse them  credit  for  a  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  a 
mental  independence^  which  must,  ere  long,  produce 
something  very  much  better  than  has  yet  appeared  in 
their  pariiamentary  votes  and  speeches.  Their  late 
visit  to  the  seats  of  democracy  and  manufactures,  to 
protest  against  the  **  thraldom  of  faction,"  and  denounce 
**  political  and  social  exclusiveness,"  can  scarcely  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  pledge  to  go  on  withholding  the  working- 
man's  franchise  and  taxing  his  bread.  If  parties,  as 
parties,  are  just  now  inert  and  silent,  principles,  which 
go  deeper  than  all  our  party  divisions,  are  remarkably  ac- 
tive and  outspoken.  While  all  other  agitations  are  under 
adjournment,  the  agitation  of  the  Condition-of-£ngland 
question  keeps  the  field,  and  assumes  every  week  a  more 
distinct  and  prominent  shape.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times,  that  at  all  those  agricultural  meetings  which  have  of 
late  soab9unded,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  the  means  of  its  amelioration,  are  invariably  foremost 
among  the  topics  of  discussion.  The  philanthropy  of 
British  landlordism  is,  no  doubt,  of  very  equivocal 
origin — ^much  of  it  referable  to  no  higher  source  than  the 
terrors  of  the  luoifer*matoh  box.  But  it  is  a  great 
point  gained^  to  see  landlordism  compelled  to  confess  the 
existence,  and  acknowledge  itself  responsible  for  the 
relief,  of  .that  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  its 
labouring  poor — ^hitherto  insolently  denied — which  is 
the  direct  product  of  its  own  s^flsh  legislation.  It  is 
true,  the  talk  at  these  meetings  is  not  of  Game-laws  and 
Corn-laws,  but  of  allotments,  emigration,  premiums  for 
honesty,  parish-dinners  once-year,  and  all  sorts  of 
crotchety  impertinences.  But  the  wedge  is  fairly  in  ; 
and  we  have  workmen  who  know  how  to  drive  it  home. 
The  principle,  that  ^  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,"  has  now,  onoe  for  all,  taken  its  place  as  an 
axiom  in  British  politics  and  economics. 

In  Ireland,  things  have  taken  a  turn  which  is,  we 
apprehend,  equally  puzzling  to  the  goTemment  and  to 
the  more  zealous  of  the  repealers.  So  ikr  as  present 
appearances  go,  Mr.  O'Connell  teems  to  have  come  out 
of  prison  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  damping 
down,  vrith  all  practicable  despatch,  the  flame  which  he 
had  so  vigorously  blown  up ;  and  sanguine,  easy-tem* 
pered  people,  think  the  thing  is  virtually  over  ahready. 
We  confess  we  are  weak  of  faith  on  this  point.  As  £ar 
as  we  caa  make  out  Mr.  O'Connell's  present  proceedings, 
there  is  no  sign  in  them  of  altered  or  weakened  purpose 


as  to  the  main  point  of  getting  nationality  kad  eelf- 
govemment  for  Ireland,  or  of  a  disposition  to  negotitte 
and  compromise,  except  wink  Iriakmen,  «4om  ke  Iwpa  h 
have  for  allies.    He  is  waiting  to  see,  not  what  Sir  Rotten 
Peel  vrill  do,  but  what  Lord  Charleraont  vrill  do.   Be  ii 
hanging  out  signals,  not  for  a  treaty  of  peace  witbike 
enemy,  but  for  new  recruits  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  m 
the  fear  of  another  prosecution  that  quiets  him ;  bm  ik 
hope  of  what  may  come  of  Mr.  Grey  Porter's  pamphlet  ud 
Dr.  Maunsell's  speech.    He  will  go  a  long  way  to  meet 
men  who  have  already  come  so  far  to  meet  him.   Oir 
own  quite  fallible,  but  not  hasty  theory  of  the  matter,  w 
suoh  evidence  as  is  at  present  before  nsg  is  thst  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  just  now  qtieter  that  ere^  beeaase  he 
thinks  himself  (rightly  or  wrongly)  nearer  than  em  w 
his  object — the  union  of  all  sects  and  parties  of  Iridi- 
men,  in  demanding  of  Great  Britain  what,  so  demanded, 
Great  Britain  could  not  refuse.    His  plans  are  denoged 
by  an  unlooked-for  piece  of  good  fortune.    He  is  extn- 
ordinarily  moderate  and  conciliatory,  because  a  rich 
prize  comes  unexpectedly  in  his  way,  of  which  the  leui 
show  of  the  old  violence  would  baulk  him.    The  ritt  of 
a  new  agitation,  akin  to  his  own,  but  netfeetly  indepen- 
dent of  his  own,  opens  a  magnificent  (perha^  delusiTc) 
possibility  before  him,  which  he  is  determined  to  iopnTe 
to  the  nttermoet,  though  it  should  cost  him,  for  the  pie- 
sent,  a  portion  of  his  popularity  with  the  more  e^er  of 
his  followers.    Whether  Mr.  O'Connell  has  good  groaodi 
to  go  upon  in  this  seemingly  timid,  bui— to  a  maa  wbo 
is^  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing  without  the  implich 
faith  of  seven  millions  of  people  —  really  haardoss 
policy,  is  a  question  of  which  he  is  probably  a  better 
judge  than  his  critics  of  the  English  press. 

In  the  meantime,  we  see  no  reason  for  pletsmgosr- 
selves  with  the  belief  that  repeal  is  a  less  seriMs  a&ir 
than  it  was.  The  fiercer  forms  of  agitation  are  soe- 
pended;  but  the  spirit  which  animated  them  lires  u 
before,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  The 
Monster  Meetings  have  been,  and  wait  but  the  lifting  op 
of  one  man's  finger  to  be  again.  They  probably  irill  set 
be  again ;  for  they  have  done  their  work.  All  the  worid 
knows  how  Irishmen  feel ;  how  they  can  expres,  atd 
how  they  can  suppress,  their  feelings — ^in  what  numbers, 
with  what  unity  of  purpose,  what  intensity  of  paasioi, 
and  what  command  over  that  pasaion,  they  ate  baaded 
together  to  win  from  England  a  recognition  of  their 
nationality.  Nothing  has  been  done  yet,  no  sign  is  gi^ei 
of  any  thing  being  likely  to  be  done,  to  weaken  or  altci^ 
an  infinite  deal  has  been  done  to  confirm  and  exisptnit 
— ^that  state  of  mind  in  the  Irish  people  which  pfodoced 
Tara  and  Mullaghmast.  The  present  force  of  that 
which  really  constitutes  the  repeal  agitation,  eu,  «e 
fear,  be  only  stated  thus  : — ^Tara  and  Mullaghma$t,/^u 
three  months'  imprisonment  of  O'Connell. 

As  for  the  obvious  "impracticability"  of  repeal,  w 
federalism,  or  rotatory  pariiaments,  or  grand*jury  p•^ 
liaments,  or  any  other  of  the  forms  in  wQct  Bstf-fOTeni- 
ment  is  demanded  for  Ireland,  we,  for  oar  own  part,aa 
find  little  comfort  in  any  such  reflection.  No  doobt,  all 
these  are  impracticable  enough,  viewed  in  the  light  cf 
our  British  political  logic  ;  nothing  easier  than  to  fitk 
them  fhll  of  holes,  for  all  sensible  men's  d«riai«i.  Bdi 
what  if  the  union  of  1800  should  some  day  tan  oot 
impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  united  C^Iic  aad 
Protestant  Ireland  t  Impracticability  in  politico,  i^  > 
thing  of  degrees  :  parliamentary  reform  was  impradi- 
eable,  until  it  was  found  that  rotten  boroiigbiweieD«R 
impracticable.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  olett  aeoMmt  of  tke 
depth,  breadth,  and  strength,  of  the  new  Frotestut 
federal  movement.  Very  possibly,  it  may  all  go  off  n 
smoke ;  but  should  it  ever  come  to  be  a  serious  and  sab- 
stantial  thing,  all  difficulties  and  impraclieabilities  wCI 
at  once  become  easy,  in  view  of  the  greatest  dKBeoIt; 
of  all — ^governing  as  a  dependent  and  diseoiiettled  fro- 
vinee,  nine  millions  of  people  who  choose  to  oossdcr 
themselves  a  foreign  nation. 
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It  is  less  necessary  just  now  to  oiFer  any  elabo- 
rate apology  for  the  seemingly  heterogeneous  com- 
bination contained  in  the  above  heading,  than  it 
ivould  have  been  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
That  ^*  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  Politics" — 
once  familiarly  admitted,  by  Liberals  especially, 
almost  as  a  truism — is  fast  dying  out  as  a  paradox; 
and  men  are  coming  to  see  that  Religion  has  some- 
thing— ^much — every  thing  to  do  with  Politics. 
All  our  great  political  questions  are,  in  fact^  daily 
running  more  and  more  into  religious  questions. 
In  Ireland,  religion  is — what,  indeed,  it  long  has 
been,  but  perhaps  is  now  more  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time— the  chief  element  of  the  **  chief  diffi- 
culty." In  Scotland,  religion  has  recently  effected 
a  dislocation  and  break-up  of  political  parties,  the 
full  consequences  of  which  yet  remain  to  be  deve- 
loped. In  England — not  to  speak  of  the  Church- 
rate  and  Church-court  questions, — ^the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  our  national  interests,  Education,  is 
at  a  dead-lock,  because  religious  differences  stop 
the  way.  All  our  politics  are  every  day  becoming 
more  religious,  and  our  religion  more  political. 
Free-trade  orators  quote  Scripture  like  clergymen, 
and  Free-trade  sermons  are  preached  from  pulpits. 
The  Anti-Com-Law  League  receives  aid  from  a 
Dissenting  Ministers'  Anti-Com-Law  Conference  ; 
and  the  struggle  between  the  land-owning  and 
manufacturing  interests  is  likewise,  incidentally 
but  effectuaUy,  a  struggle  between  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  the  dissenting  interests.  The  leaders  of 
the  Complete  Suffrage  movement  are  leaders  also 
in  the  Anti-State-Church  movement.  Again,  if 
Free-trade  has  been  taken  up  almost  as  a  Dissenters' 
question,  the  Ten-hours'  bill  has  been  made  a  sort 
of  Church  question.  We  have  seen  the  clergy  of 
Leeds  and  Huddersfield  agitate  side  by  side  with 
Messrs  Ferrand  and  Oastler ;  and  that  very  high- 
church  divine.  Dr.  Hook,  is  of  opinion  (in  which 
we  are  very  much  of  his  way  of  thinking),  that  a 
clei-gyman  is  in  his  proper  place,  when  taking  the 
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chair  at  a  working-men's  meeting.  Chartism  is 
a  religion,  and  foimds  its  churches ;  and  Socialism 
takes  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  as  a 
Protestant  Dissenting  sect  of  Rational  Religionists, 
and  gets  its  lecturers  and  missionaries  licensed  as 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers.  Puseyism  is  a 
political,  as  much  as  a  religious  movement.  This 
curious  revival  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  re-action  against  Schedule 
A,  and  certain  of  its  anticipated  consequences ; 
and  already  is  the  theology  of  the  Oxford  Professor 
of  Hebrew  respectably  represented  in  Parliament, 
where  it  forms  the  bond  of  a  growing  political 
party — a  "  New  Generation"  of  British  statesmen 
— ^a  senatorial  Young  England. 

In  the  tendency  which  these  signs  of  the  times 
variously  indicate,  to  a  nearer  connexion  of  reli- 
gion with  politics,  there  is  nothing  that  need 
surprise  us.  The  connexion  is  rooted  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  alliance 
of  Church  and  State,  the  alliance  of  Religion  and 
Politics  is  one  of  indisputable  legitimacy.  Every 
religion,  every  mode  of  religious  belief  and  opinion, 
is  more  or  less  directly  related  to  the  social  morali- 
ties; and  laws  and  institutions  are  the  organs 
thi-ough  which  these  express  themselves — ^the  body 
of  which  they  are  the  soul.  Every  theory  of 
Divine  Providence  and  government  draws  after  it, 
rather  includes  in  it,  a  corresponding  theoiy  of 
human  destination  ;  therefore,  of  human  duties ; 
therefore,  of  human  rights  ;  therefore,  of  the  civil 
and  social  arrangements  under  which  the  destina- 
tion may  best  be  attained,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  most  worthily  realized.*  All  which  espe- 
cially holds  good  of  such  a  religion  as  the  ChiistLEUi 
— BO  practical,  so  human,  so  rich  and  full  in  its 
every-day  moralities.  As  Episcopacy,  Presby- 
terianism,  Puseyism,  Puritanism,  Catholicism, 
Quakerism,  BenUiamism  have,  each  of  them,  their 

*  See  this  well  worked  out  by  Jonfiroy,  in  lome  of  his 
Meltmga  PkUofopkiomeg, 
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politics — ^have,  eaoh  of  tliem,  a  natiual  affinitj  to 
certain  political  ideas  and  maxims — so  we  propose 
to  inquire  what  are  the  politics  of  that  which  was 
before  them  all,  and  will  survive  them  all,  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  ask,  what  form  of 
Government^  in  Church  or  State,  does  the  New 
Testament  authoritatively  declare  to  be  the  best  ? 
For  we  are  not  aware  that  the  New  Testament 
declares  any  thing  about  the  matter.  In  the  ob- 
vious, superficial  sense  of  the  word,  the  New 
Testament  has  no  politics.  The  Founder  of  ChriS' 
tianity  and  hb  first  followers  did  not  interfere  with 
forms  and  modes  of  civilgovemment,  otherwise  than 
to  teach  (in  opposition  to  the  popular  judaical  fana- 
ticism, which  refused  tribute  to  Cssar,  on  the  ground 
that  legitimacy  and  divine  right  were  limited  to 
the  house  of  David)  that  all  governments,  which 
answer  the  common  purposes  of  social  union,  are 
equally  legitimate  and  of  divine  right — ^for  ^^  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  announcing  broad  and 
everlasting  moral  truths,  destined,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  gradually  to  regenerate  society,  and  re- 
mould governments  and  polities  into  their  own 
likeness.  Neither  shall  we  now  inquire,  what  do 
New  Testament  texts  say  as  to  the  proper  objects 
and  limits  (if  any)  of  civil  allegiance  ?  Whether 
the  Quaker  interpretation  of  ^'  Resist  not  evil,'* 
and  the  Tory  Interpretation  of  "  Be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,"  be  sound  or  unsound,  are  points 
which  we  leave  to  the  solution  of  theological 
exegesis.  With  any  question  of  controverted  texts 
and  dogmas  we  have  here  no  concern.  Nor  do 
we  undertake  the  task  of  constructing  from  New 
Testament  texts  a  systematic  confession  of  politi- 
cal faith,  or  code  of  political  morals  ;  for  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  New  Testament  affords  data  for 
any  thing  of  the  sort.  It  would,  in  truth,  be 
wonderful  if  it  did.  All  the  circumstances  of  our 
civilisation  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  age 
and  generation  to  which  the  gospel  was  first  pro- 
mulgated, that  the  letter  of  its  records  cannot  be 
expected  to  throw  much  direct  light  on  the  details 
of  our  political  rights  and  duties.  With  reference, 
for  example,  to  those  two  prominent  and  all-influ- 
encing elements  of  our  present  social  state — Re- 
presentative Institutions  and  the  Press — ^with  all 
the  manifold  rights  and  duties  connected  with  and 
resulting  from  them,  the  New  Testament  yields  us, 
of  course,  no  specific  textual  guidance.  Our  elec- 
toral and  politico-literary  morality  we  are  left  to 
work  out  for  ourselves,  in  the  light  of  those 
broad  principles  of  social  duty  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  ethics.  The  New 
Testament  is  so  far  from  teaching  politics  syste- 
matically, that  it  leaves  even  the  question  of 
private  proper^  an  open  question, — ^the  earlier 
precedents  of  the  Church  seeming  to  favour  com- 
munity of  goods,  its  subsequent  history  indi- 
cating the  legitimacy,  or  at  least  permissible- 
ness,  of  individual  appropriation.  Leaving,  then, 
all  questions  of  texts  and  textual  controversy, 
as  belonging  to  the  theologian  rather  than  the 
political  moralist,  we  shall  simply  inquire,  What 
great  general  truths  in  the  philoBophy  of  social 


morals, — what  ideas  and  principles  luiving  a  poli- 
tical bearing, — are  consecrated  by  the  genaidtoDe 
and  tenor  of  the  yolume  which  Chnstians  revere 
as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice?  What  monl 
lessons  may  the  politician  learn  from  that  vut  fiet 
in  the  economy  of  Providence,  that  stopeiuiaiii 
spiritual  revolution,  whose  opening  soenee  tb 
boolsB  of  tho  New  Testament  disclose  ? 

*^  The  Christian  religion,"  says  Nofalis,  in 
words  which  frequent  quotation  has  leadsnd 
familiar  to  us,  *^  is  the  root  of  all  demoerscj,— the 
highest  fact  in  the  Rights  of  Man."  We  btUefe 
that  this  utterance  of  high-flown  *^  Gexman  myv 
ticism,"  as  some  worthy  people  call  it,  is  a  piece  of 
as  sound  and  sober  truth  as  ever  was  spoken.  Ik 
Christian  rdigion,  taken  firom  the  most  genenl 
point  of  view  from  which  we  can  regard  it,— as  i 
great  moral  and  spiritual  fact  in  the  lustoiy  of  the 
world, — consecrates  and  sanctifies  those  principles 
from  which  democracy  most  naturally  springs  oa 
which  it  most  securely  rests,  by  which  hnmu 
rights  are  most  effectually  vindicated,  and  which 
the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  mankind  laoA 
heartily  detest. 

Thus,  Christianity  consecrates  the  {oindple  of 
appealing  directfy  to  tks  common  people  on  the  Teiy 
highest  and  deepest  questions  of  human  Inteiest. 
The  gospel  treats  the  popular  intellect  with  re^ 
and  friendliness.  There  is  nothing  esoteric  in  its 
doctrines  or  spirit.  ''  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops," — ^is  the  man- 
date of  its  beneficent  Founder.  It  recognises  Df> 
aristocracy  of  caste  or  class,  of  birth  or  office,— no 
aristooracy  of  intellect  even :  it  ^  honours  all  men," 
by  addressing  itself  to  &calties  and  feeli]^{s  which 
all  men  in  common  possess,  lliat  **  the  poor  hate 
the  gospel  preached  unto  them  *'  is  adduced  by 
Jesus  as  one  of  the  most  distinctive  signs  d  hii 
divine  mission :  and  it  is  this,  more  than  any  tiuAS; 
else,  which  constitutes  the  gospel  a  gnat  Udr' 
tho  greatest  of  facts, — ^in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.  This  preaching  of  a  gospel  tothe 
poor  assumes  that  the  poor  have  faculties  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  profoundest  of  moral  troths ; 
that  there  is  nothing  too  good  to  be  given  to  them ; 
that  the  enlightening  of  their  understandings,  the 
awakening  of  their  feelings^  the  guiding  of  their 
aspirations  to  spiritual  beauty,  truth,  and  good,  is 
a  work  worthy  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligeBce. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  loftiest  wisdom  de^ 
scending,  vdthout  any  parade  of  eondesoension,  t« 
commune  with  the  deepest  ignorance^— ^lifting  up 
its  voice,  not  in  the  schools  of  leaniingand  science, 
but  in  the  highveays  of  human  interoourae,  in  the 
very  streets  and  market-places.  Here,  we  take  it, 
is  the  Education  question  settled,  once  for  all,  on 
the  highest  authority.  The  old  Tory  antKedocs- 
tion  clamour  about  the  danger  of  raising  poor 
people's  minds  above  their  station  in  lifl^  is  rebuked 
by  the  example  of  the  inspired  Teacher  of  the 
world.  For,  the  sort  of  knowledge  on  i^iiich  thia 
dangelrous  tendency  is  most  obviously  chargeable, 
the  knowledge  which  most  powerfully  raises  men's 
minds  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar  working  woriJ, 
is  given  freely  and  without  xeserve  to  idl.   Sorely* 
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if  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  theology  axe  not 
too  stimulating  a  nutriment  for  common  minds, 
neither  is  chemistry,  nor  geology,  nor  poetiy,  nor 
mathematics.  The  whole  cirde  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  is,  we  apprehend^  less  calculated  to  raise 
poor  people's  minds  abore  the  station  of  life  in 
which  it  has  pleased  Proridence  to  place  them, 
than  is  the  disdosore  of  mysteries,  into  which,  as 
we  are  tol<^  ^^  the  angels  desire  to  look." 

The  gospel  is,  then,  an  appeal  to  the  many,  the 
millions,  the  common  people  ;  assumes  a  capacity 
in  the  common  people  receptive  of  the  deepest  and 
weightiest  of  moral  truths.  It  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  an  appeal  to  the  many  against  the  few,-^to 
the  people  againH  their  ruUrs,  Such,  taken  hie- 
toricaUy,  is  the  most  obvious  eztemi^  aspect  of 
the  public  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  stizring- 
np  of  the  soul  of  the  Hebrew  commonalty  into 
protest  and  spiritual  revolt  against  a  vicious  ecde- 
aiastlcal  government.  It  was  an  endeavour  to 
create  in  Palestine  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
a  purs  and  earnest  public  morality,  adverse  to  the 
influence  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  the 
pennanenoe  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  That 
it  was  infinitely  more  than  this, — that  this  politico* 
moral  feature  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  was  by  no 
means  the  whole,  nor  even  Uke  chief  part,  of  their 
significance,— we  have,  of  course,  no  intention  to 
deny.  Still,  it  was  this  :  to  say  that  Christianity 
does  present  this  aspect,  among  others,  is  simply 
to  state  an  historical  fact.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
taught  the  Jewish  people,  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  plainness,  a  morality  subversive  of  the  in- 
fluence of  their  rulers ;  taught  them  to  distrust 
those  rulers  as  *' blind,"  and  to  scorn  them  as 
**  hypocrites."  Here,  then,  we  have  another  great 
political  truth,  resting  on  the  highest  authority, 
and  exemplified  in  the  most  illustrious  of  prece- 
dents. The  gospel  consecrates  the  principle  of 
moral-force  agitation.  It  recognizes  the  right 
and  duty  of  insurrection, — the  insurrection,  that 
iS)  of  the  heart  and  understanding  against  hypo- 
crisy and  falsehood,~*4hough  the  hypocrisy  and 
-falsehood  sit  in  the  very  seat  of  Moses,  and  are 
environed  with  the  prestige  of  antiquity  and  legiti- 
macy. It  keeps  no  terms,  except  those  of  truth, 
mth  consecrated  turpitude,  and  legitimate  old-es- 
tablished iniquity.  It  brings  human  authorities,  the 
most  reverend  and  time-honoured, — ^human  institu- 
tions, the  most  securely  hedged  round  by  tradition, 
popular  veneration,  and  the  use  and  wont  of  ages, 
to  the  test  of  eternal  and  divine  moralities,  pro- 
claiming that  every  tree  not  of  Grod's  planting 
shaU  be  rooted  up.  It  speaks  the  plainest  truths 
about  public  men  in  the  plainest  way.  ^  Hypo- 
crites," ^^extortioners,"  ^'serpents,"  "vipers,"  «chil- 
dren  of  hell,'' — such  is  the  dialect  in  which  the 
New  Testament  speaks  of  corrupt  and  unprincipled 
rulers.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  that  of  antagonism 
to  existing  ideas  and  established  authorities.  The 
'first  preaching  of  the  gospel  drove  constituted 
authorities  mad  with  rage ;  scared  a  guilty  tetrarch, 
and  made  a  Roman  governor  tremble ;  and  its 
written  page  ^    denounces  the    oppressions  and 
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frauds  of  ^  rich  men  "  of  the  landlord  class,  in  a 
tone  which  now-a-days  would  be  thought  to 
savour  of  the  League,  or  even  the  Charter.  What, 
preciBely,  may  be  the  meaning  of  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,'*  we  do  not  here 
undertake  to  say :  but  the  meaning  of  this  and 
similar  texts  clearly  is  not  that  they  to  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  given  the  power  of  instructing  the 
minds  and  stirring  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men, 
are  to  shrink  from  denouncing  public  immoralities, 
and  agitating  against  public  wrongs.  Never  was 
a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  is  made  when 
despots  and  aristocracies  encourage  poor  people  to 
read  the  Bible,  in  the  hope  of  quieting  them  down 
under  oppression.  For  any  such  purpose  the  Bible 
is  about  the  unfittest  book  in  all  literature.  When* 
ever  the  Bible  is  read  with  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  it  will  strengthen  men's  sense  oi  right, 
and  quicken  their  sensibilities  to  wrong-— sanctify 
what  tjrrants  call  "  sedition,"  by  the  example  of  a 
long  line  of  agitators  of  the  prophet  and  apostle 
class— -and  consecrate,  as  religion,  a  sturdy,  defiant 
opposition  to  all  manner  of  Pharaohs,  Ahabs,  He- 
rods,  Pilates,  and  Chief  Priests. 

The  Politics  of  the  New  Testament  are  anti^ 
hierarekicai.  The  whole  book  is  an  emphatic  pro- 
clamation of  religious  equality ;  not  that  mere 
equality  of  sect  with  sect  which  seems  to  be  at 
present  our  current  interpretation  of  this  *^  pecu- 
liar doctrine  of  the  gospel,"  but  the  equality  of 
man  with  man.  The  Christian  religion  knows  no- 
thing of  human  priesthoods — other  than  the  priest- 
hood that  is  common  to  all  good  men  and  true, 
who  render  to  their  Maker  the  sacrifice  of  worthy 
deeds  springing  out  of  honest  hearts.  Not  to  a  se- 
lect and  episcopally-ordained  few,  but  to  ^'  stranger^ 
scattered  abroad,"  does  the  gospel  address  the 
honourable  "title  of  a  "  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices."  Christianity  broke  down  the 
old  priestly  monopoly— Jewish  and  heathen — ^and 
made  every  man  **  king  and  priest  unto  God  "  on 
his  own  account.  It  neither  recognizes  nor  con- 
stitutes any  sacerdotal  caste,  any  spiritual  aristo- 
cracy, (Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,)  any  order 
of  men  standing  in  t»-officio  relations  to  Deity. 
It  makes  the  relation  of  man  to  God  individual 
and  immediate.  The  Christianity  that  lifts  a  mitred 
front  in  courts  and  parliaments  is  not  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ.  Uppermost  rooms  at  feasts, 
chief  seats  in  synagogues^  and  all  the  other  great 
and  small  prizes  of  ecclesiastical  ambition— -in- 
cluding the  ^  Rabbi,  Eabbi,"  (or,  as  we  phrase  it. 
Very  Reverend,  Right  Reverend,  Most  Reverend,) 
—are  discarded  and  disowned  by  Him  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  Marvellous  it  is,  how, 
not  the  spirit  only,  but  the  very  letter  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  set  at  nought  by  our  modem  priest- 
hoods. Christ  said,  in  that  grandly-avirful  tOMto 
adpcpuhtm  which  closed  the  series  of  his  public 
teachings,  ^  Call  no  man  your  Father  upon  the 
earth  t "  yet  •*  Father,"  "  Right  Reverend  Father," 
**  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,"  is  the  style  nutl 
title  of  modem  Christian  Episcopacy.  Why  do 
not  they,  for  very  shame's  sake,  score  out  the  text 
at  once,  as  an  heretical  interpolation  ? 

The  gospel  is  a  consecration  of  the  principle 
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and  spirit  of  ProdeHaniUm;  of  the  po-lneqale  jmd 
spirit  of  free  inquirj  in  matten  of  reiigioas  belief, 
of  individuai  eamestnefs  in  moral  condaiet^  of  pro* 
gressire  reform  in  soeial  inBiitntions.  duiBtianity 
makes  no  aoconnt  of  legitimaoy/antiqnitjy  or  ma- 
jorities* It  is  a  protest  for  the  practieal  spiritnal 
needs  of  '^  the  hoar  tiiat  now  is^"  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  traditions  inherited  ftom  the  past.  Such 
a  thing  as  the  fastening  of  the  creed  of  one  genera- 
tion on  the  faith  of  all  siicoeeding  ones,  t»  aeetUa 
secuhrum — hedging  round  pulpits  and  nnirenity 
chairs  with  subscription  to  dead  men's  articles  of 
beliefy  (though  the  articles  ahonld  happen  to  be  all 
true,)  is  a  proceeding  utterly  opposed  to  its  free 
and  onward  ^Lrit.  Chriatianlty  is  a  protest  for 
the  practical  utilities  of  human  nature  and  lllb, 
against  the  mechanical,  ceremonial  righteousness 
that  exalts  the  means  aboye  the  end,  makes  man 
the  creature  and  slave  of  institutionB,  instead  of 
their  lord  and  master,  and  would  have  eren  wither* 
ed  hands  and  sightless  eyes  remain  as  they  are, 
until  the  Sabbath  of  Moses  has  had  its  due.  How 
noble^  and  yet  how  simplfr-^eimplo  as  moral  truth 
erer  is — ^is  that  utterance  of  Clu*iat's,  *'  The  Sab- 
bath is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
This  has  been  in  the  world  these  eighteen  hundred 
years ;  but  we  are  not  come  up  with,  it  yet*  If 
this  sentence  happened  to  be^  not  in  the  New  Tes- 
tamenty  but  in  s(Hne  parliamentary  speech  of  Mr. 
Roebuck's,  or  Mr.  Hume's,  many  veligious  people 
would  be  dreadfully  shocked,  and  wa  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  the  '^  blaaphemy  "  and  "  irreli- 
gion,"  the  daring  anti-Christianity,  of  the  senti- 
ment. The  gospel  is  a  protest  for  apiritual  equa- 
lity and  brotherhood,  against  the  overbearing  as- 
sumptions and  tyrannous  impertinences  of  a  priest- 
ly aristocracy— «  protest  for  individual  judgmrat, 
against  sacenlotal  and  ecclesiastical  authority*  It 
is  a  true  non-conformist's  gospeL  Ecelasiastics 
may  talk  ever  so  learnedly  and  plausibly  about  the 
incapacity  of  the  unlettered  multitude  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  high  questions  al  roligbn— 
about  the  need  of  adhesioa  to  a  centre  of  spiritual 
unity,  of  docile  submission  to  the  authority  of 
a  regularly-constituted  and  kgitimately'ordained 
clergy :  they  may  even  quote  texts  in  support  of 
their  claims,  which  the  unskilled  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  cannot  exactly  eiqplain.  But  the  broad  fact 
remains— stubbornly  impervious  to  all  the  heaviest 
artillery  of  sacerdotal  logio— ^hat  the  Christian 
gospel  is  (historically)  rooted  and  grounded  in 
antagonism  to  authority  ;  that  on  the  ^<  au- 
thority" principle  it  never  could  have  got  stand- 
ing-room in  the  world ;  that  all  the  authorities 
which  men  then  reverenced — ^the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  the  authority  of  the  heathen 
priesthood,  the  authority  of  the  eivil  magistrate, 
the  authority  of  the  philosophers  and  Uberad — 
were  confederated  to  cruah  it.  Non-conformity, 
dissent,  free  inquiry,  individnal  conviction,  mental 
independence,  are  for  ever  consecrated  by  the  reli- 
gion of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  breath  of  its  own 
life,  the  conditions  of  its  own  existence  on  the 
earth.  The  Book  is  a  direct  transfer  of  human 
allegiance  in  things  spiritual,  from  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical powers  to  the  judgment  and  conscience 


of  the  individual.  With  the  New  Testament 
in  his  hands,  and  a  high,  honest  porpoae  in  his 
heart,  no  man  need  ever  be  afinaid  of  ^^  heretic,'* 
<'  sehismatic,"  *'  seditio»-monger,"  ""  babbler,'' 
^'  bla^hemer,*'  ^'  pestilent  fellow,"  and  other  soch 
missiles  of  the  vocabulary  of  insolence  draBsed  in 
authority.  The  goqiel  itself  was  onee  a  heresy^ 
aeohism,  a  sedition,  and  a  blasphemy,  and  would 
have  been  crushed  in  the  cradle,  if  authority  and 
hard  words  were  argum^^ts.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion is  thus  the  ^'  highest  fact "  in  the  philoaophy 
of  that  highest  of  human  rights^Liberty  of  Pio- 
phesying. 

The  gospel  is  ^'  the  root  of  all  democracy."  Not 
that  it  specifically  inculcates  the  overthrow  of 
oligarchical,  and  despotic  govemmenti^  and  the 
establishment  of  republics  in  their  room ;  but  it 
announces  principles,  it  breathes  a  spirit,  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  which  would  at  once  make 
oligarchy  and  despotism  mocal  impossibilities.  By 
its  doctrine  of  human  equality  and  brotherhood  it 
ignores  all  soeial  distinctions,  except  the  immutabk 
natural  distinctions  between  wisdom  and  foUy, 
righteousness  and  iniquity.  It  denounces  all  mam- 
mon-worship, and  title-worship.  Its  social  spirit 
is  that  of  a  republican  simplicity,  equality  and 
self-re^ct.  It  recognizes  no  ariatocracy  bat  that 
of  personal  goodness,  tested  by  social  usefolnen: 
*^  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  beyoui 
servant."  It  is  a  very  levelling  gospel.  Its  eaiiy 
triumphs  consisted,  as  the  apostle  eloquently 
boasts,  in  the  foolish,  and  weak,  and  base  things 
of  the  world  confounding  the  wise,  and  mighty, 
and  honoured.  The  history  of  Christianity  is  th&t 
of  a  revolution  which  began  with  what  cabinet- 
ministers  and  bishops  call  ^'  the  dregs  of  the 
people,'*  and  mounted  upward  and  upward  till  it 
scaled  and  captured  the  throne  of  the  Ccsan. 
The  raising  of  ralleys,  and  laying  low  of  hills,  wu 
the  burden  of  the  prophetic  announcement  of  the 
gospel's  approach ;  and  the  *^  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,"  which  angels  announced  as  its  final  ahn, 
can  only  be  realized  when  ^'  peace  on  earth  and 
good- will  among  men"  shall  be  established  uni- 
versally on  the  basis  of  political  justice. 

The  politics  of  the  New  Testament  are  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  old  heathen  politics.  These 
sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state ;  treated  the 
state  as  every  thing,  and  the  individual  (except  in 
his  relations  to  the  state)  as  nothing.  In  Christi- 
anity, the  individual  is  every  thing';  the  state— 
otherwbe  than  as  an  aggregate  of  individoala— 
nothing.  National  wealth,  power,  greatness^  gloiy) 
manufacturing  interest,  commercial  interest,  agri- 
cultural interest,  colonial  and  shipping  interest^ 
splendour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  glorious  con- 
stitution, aud  the  like,--all  these  are  nothing,  in 
the  politics  of  Christianity,  accept  as  repveaentatiTe 
of,  or  conducive  to,  the  physiciU  and  moral  well- 
b€dng  of  individual  men,  women,  and  children :  all 
are  worse  than  nothing,  if  the  happiness  and  viztue 
of  individuals  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  t^eir  support 
Not  as  a  mere  '^  member  of  society,^'  not  as  a  mere 
fractional  part  of  a  vast  and  multitudinous  whole  y 
called  "  community,"  does  Christianity  take  notice  j 
of  the  individual,  but  as  an  immortal  child  of    \ 
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God,  having  hiir  own  life  to  live,  his  own  diavacter 
to  form,  his  own  individuality  to  develop,  his  own 
sonl  to  save.  How  deep  this  doctrine  goes  I  It  is 
the  most  revolutionary  thing  we  have.  It  implies 
the  radical  falsity  and  wickedness  of  all  social  ar- 
rangements which  demand  the  sacrifice  of  indivi- 
dual intellect,  morality,  and  spiritual  health,  to  the 
abstraction  called  Society.  Under  the  Christian 
charter  of  human  rights  and  code  of  human  duties, 
maiK^every  man — has  a  destinyof  his  own  to  work 
out,  a  nature  of  his  own  to  develop,  up  to  its 
highest  possibility  of  health  and  strength;  and 
whatever  obstructs  him  in  this,  Christianity  im- 
plicitly condemns.  **  Let  my  people  go,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  they  may  serve  Me,^ — ^is  the  plea  of 
the  Hebrew  liberator  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
race  ;  and  never  were  the  rights  of  man  advocated 
on  a  broader  ground.  The  words  are  Jewish,  but 
the  spirit  is  Christian.  Political  enfranchisement, 
as  the  condition  preliminary  of  a  true  and  entire 
service  of  God ;  civil  rights,  as  needful  to  intellect 
tual  and  moral  healtli;  social  justice,  as  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  virtues  and  charities  best 
grow, — tiiere  is  a  principle  here  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  political  reform.  The  aim 
of  Christianity  is  the  perfecting  of  the  individual 
in  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  vir- 
tuous, and  lovely  ;  and  whatever,  in  social  custom 
or  legislative  enactment,  hinders  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  aim,  is  unchristian  and  anti-christian. 
Here  is  the  condemnation  of  slaveiy :  and  of 
some  other  things  beside.  The  question,  ^^  Can  a 
dependent  elector  he,  in  mental  honesty  and  self- 
reject,  a  perfect  Christian  man?"  contains  the 
core  of  the  Ballot  controversy.  The  question, 
*'  Can  a  clergyman,  with  his  bread,  and  his  chil- 
dren's bread,  contingent  on  his  unfaltering  profes- 
sion of  belief  in  a  particular  set  of  theological 
opinions,  faithfully  discharge  the  Christian  duty 
of  proving  all  things?"  is  decisive  as  to  the 
morality  of  enforced  subscription  to  creeds  and 
articles.  The  question,  ^^Can  a  soldier,  whose 
trade  is  homicide  by  word  of  command,  whose 
profession  is  the  abnegation  of  moral  responsibility 
for  the  most  responsible  act  a  human  creature 
can  commit,  be  a  living  example  of  the  Christian . 
virtues  of  benevolence  and  justice?"  settles  the 
anti-christtauity  of  standing  armies.  The  question, 
'^  Can  a  grossly  ignorant  man  be,  at  all  points,  a 
thorough  Christian  man?"  is  a  short  argument 
for  National  Education.  And  the  question,  *'  Can 
a  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  is  over-worked, 
under-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-clad,  enjoy  intellec* 
tual  and  moral  health,  realize  the  spiritual  devel- 
opment contemplated  by  the  Christian  gospel?" 
brings  religion  into  the  whole  of  our  social  econo- 
mics. The  right  of  the  individual  to  the  means  of 
spiritual  life  and  growth,  to  leisure,  rest,  reerea^ 
tlon,  physical  and  domestic  comfort,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  his  soul's  health, — if  this  be  not  instantly 
decinveof  the  question  of  the  Ten-hours'  Bill,  it  is 
only  because  some  other  and  nearer  questions 
stand,  for  the  present,  between  us  and  that :  and 
because  there  would  be  no  Christianity  in  legis- 
lating to  make  bad  worse.  But  there  the  question 
is^  waiting  for  us^  to  be  settled  when  those  other 


thsi^s  shall  have  been  put  out  of  the  way.  That 
is  not  a  Christian  state  of  society,  which,  for  some 
millions  of  the  people^  renders  the  culture  of  the 
home  virtues  and  affsctions  little  better  than  a 
physical  impossibility.  The  taint  of  anti-christi- 
anity  is  on  all  social  arrangements  that  hinder  or 
abridge  the  spiritual  growth  of  human  beings. 

A  still  moTe  delicate  inquiiy  opens  on  us,  in  this 
connexion.  Is  Rcyaltyy  thus  tested,  a  Christian 
institution?  Looking  at  the  manifold  and  sore 
temptations  to  pride,  sloths  self-indulgence,  self- 
willedness,  and  hard-heartedness,  incident  to  a 
status  which  hedges  round,'  as  with  a  sort  of 
divinity,  a  fallible,  imperfect  (perhaps  vicious  and 
worthless)  mortal ;  places  him  in  ai*tificial  and 
false  relations  to  his  fdlo w-men  ;  blunts  his  human 
sympathies  by  excluding  from  his  ken  the  realities 
of  human  actbn  and  snfiering ;  raises  him  above 
the  possibility  of  any  thing  like  a  free  and  equal 
friendship,  removes  him  out  of  the  hearing  of  dis- 
agreeable truths^  softens  down  his  vices  into  venial 
foibles,  and  ^caggerates  the  most  oommon-plaoe 
amiabilitieeof  temper  or  manner  into  extraordinary 
virtues,*^it  seems  fairly  open  to  a  question  whether 
the  monarchical  institntion  is  one  that  could  exist 
in  a  thoroughly  Christianized  community.  Has 
society  a  right,  for  the  eake  of  any  mere  temporal 
and  political  convenience  (real  or  supposed),  to 
subject  a  human  creature  to  such  tremendous 
moral  disadvantages?  The  query  may  strike 
some  readers  as  a  rather  unorthodox  one,  but  we 
have  good  episcopal  authority  for  it.  In>  sermon 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  we  find  the  sad 
case  of  sovereigns  stated  in  a  way  that  cannot  but 
awaken  the  keenest  sympatiiies,  and  seems  calcu- 
lated even  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  society.  After 
a  feeling  exhibition  of  the  ail-but  unbearable  load 
of  political  anxieties  and  responsibilitiesthat  presses 
upon  crowned  heads,  the  Bishop  proceeds  :-~*^  But 
all  these  disadvantages,  and  difficulties,  and  cares, 
are  of  little-  moment,  compared  with  the  dangers 
which  surround  the  wearer  of  a  crown,  considered 
as  a  servant  of  God,  a  steward  of  his  household,  a 
member  of  Christ's  cburcfa,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  How  difficult  to  ihemy 
above  idl  other  persons,  must  it  be  to  realize  the 
precept,  *  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world,'  when  the  world  so  assidu- 
ously spreads  all.  its  most  seductive  temptations 
before  them,  and  courts  their  enjoyment  of  its 
pleasures.  With  every  wish  anticipated,  or  gra- 
tified as  soon  as  expressed,  with  an  unrestricted 
conunand  of  all  the  resources  of  luxury  and  art, 
living  within  a  fence  of  ceremony  and  observance 
which  the  voice  of  truth  can  hardly  penetrate,  and 
even  when  heard  at  distant  intervals^  perhaps  may 
shock  by  its  unwonted  and  unwelcome  sound,  how 
is  it  possible  for  them  not  to  become  ^  lovers  of 
pkasnre'  more  than  lovers  of  God?'  How  can 
they  be  brought  to  learn  the  peculiar  lessons  which 
nmsi  be  learned  by  all  the  disciples  of  that  Master 
who  said,  <  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  raeek  and  lowly  of  heart '  ? "  * 


*  **  The  Duty  of  Prayer  and  Intercession  for  onr  Rulers," 
a  Sermon,  by  Glmrles  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.    1838. 
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THE  POLITICS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


The  right  rey«rend  preacher  is,  it  must  be  con-    theory-^whieh  Bacrifices  the  iadiTidual  to  €be  in- 


feseedy  less  happy  in  his  Bolution  of  the  problem 
than  in  the  statement  of  it.  He  telle  ns  plainly, 
Uisa  case  for  amnipctenoe: — ** Our  Sayionr s an- 
swer to  his  disciples,  when  they  inquired  how  any 
rich  man  could  be  saved,  must  be  ours,  *  With 
men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  Crod  ;  for  with 
God  all  things  are  possible/  .  •  •  •  He  can 
endow  the  mightiest  monarch  with  the  graces  of 
the  lowliest  saint.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  his  almighty  power.'' 

From  all  which,  the  Bishop  makes  out  a  strong 
argument  for  *^  the  duty  of  prayer  and  interces- 
sion for  our  rulers."  The  conclusion  strikes  us, 
however,  as  being  much  narrower  than  the  pre- 
mises warrant  and  require.  Have  we  any  right, 
as  a  Christian  community,  to  place  our  rulers  in 
such  a  predicament  that  their  salvation  becomes 
(humanly  speaking)  an  impossibility,  a  subject 
for  the  noblest  triumphs  of  almighty  power? — is 
%n  inquiry  which  the  episcopal  reasoning  irreris- 
iibly  suggests.  The  moral  and  religious  grievances 
of  the  sovereign  class  seem,  like  the  physical  and 
social  grievances  of  the  negro-slave  class,  or  the 
factory-child  class,  to  call  for  some  more  tangible 
and  mundane  mode  of  redress  than  **  prayer  and 
intercession."  Our  preacher  takes  too  despond- 
ing a  tone.  He  treats  the  royal  soul  as  though 
it  were  already  in  extremis,  rejects  all  ordinary 
medical  appliances  as  unavailing,  and  has  nothing 
to  recommend  for  his  spiritual  patient  but  ihi6  ad- 
ministration of  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  The 
writer  of  the  above-quoted  condemnation  of  the 
monarchical  institution  ought,  in  consistency,  to 
be,  if  not  a  downright  republican,  at  least  a 
most  strenuous  advocate  of  whatever  tends  to  the 
relaxation  or  abandonment  of  an  etiquette  adverse 
to  Christian  sincerity,  the  curtailment  of  prero- 
gatives perilous  to  Christian  humility,  and  the 
retrenchment  of  a  splendour  incompatible  with 
Christian  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Yet  after 
all,  why  talk  of  royalty,  when  there  is  episco- 
pacy? The  Bishop's  own  case  is  one  of  the 
hardest.  Twenty  'Uiousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  for  life,  with  palaces,  patronage,  and  per- 
quintes — surely  there  is  matter  here  for  the  exer- 
cise of  ^'the  duty  of  prayer  and  intercession."  What 
spiritual  dangers  can  be  compared  with  those  which 
**  surround  the  wearer  of  a"  mitre,  ^^  considered  as 
a  servant  of  €rod,  a  steward  of  his  household,  a 
member  of  Christ's  church,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  How  difficult  to  ikem, 
above  all  persons,  must  it  be,  to  realise  the  pre- 
cept," &c 

In  virtue  of  this  principle  of  the  sacredneig  of 
the  indioidualy  the  Christian  gospel  is  a  vast  rege- 
nerative, revolutionizing  force,  penneating  the 
whole  structure  of  society  and  its  institutions. 
We  are  learning  to  feel  that  even  the  criminal  is 
within  the  scope  of  its  operation.  The  *'  vindic- 
tive" theory  of  punishment — ^which  sacrifices  the 
individual  to  the  passions  of  the  community-»is 
now  pretty  well  exploded  ;  and  the  "  exemplary" 


terests  of  the  community — is  less  excluBiveij 
insisted  on,  than  it  was :  we  modify  it  withs  large 
admixture  of  the  ^^  reformatory"  theory,  in  whidi 
the  individual  is  paramount.  The  fedJng  gains 
ground  in  society  every  year,  and  ham  time  to 
time  expresses  itself  in  legi8]ati<m,  that  whatever 
rights  the  criminal  may  have  foi^ited,  he  cannot 
forfeit  his  right  to  the  means  of  monJ  improve- 
ment ;  and  that  any  punlahment^  however  well- 
deserved  and  exemplary,  is  essentially  defectiTe 
if  it  be  not  adapted  to  prmnote  (otherwise  than  m 
the  ecclesiastical-courts'  fashion,)  the  soul's  healtii 
of  the  offender.  That  punishment  whidi  dinmisw* 
the  culprit  from  the  world  as  an  incurabk^-«at8 
him  off  from  all  opportunity  and  possibility  of 
restoration,  with  the  miserable  mockery  of  a  judi- 
cial prayer  that  **  the  Lord  may  have  mercy  on  his 
soul" — ^is  gradually  dropping  into  desuetude :  and 
society  seems  less  and  less  willing  to  de^airof  the 
moral  amendment  of  those  ^o  have  most  deq>]y 
sinned  against  it. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood, 
so  nobly  enunciated  by  St.  Paulat  Athens— ^  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  moi" — this 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  in  nature, 
in  rights,  and  in  destination,  is  a  distinct  ocmdem- 
nation  of  another  point  in  the  polities  of  heatheiH 
ism  :  if,  indeed,  it  be  fair  to  charge  on  the  poor 
heathen,  vices  which  have  been  faithfully  copied, 
with  additions  and  improvements,  by  every  Chris- 
tian nation  under  the  sun.      We  speak  of  that 
exaggerated  and  exclusive  patricHsm,  which  treads 
down,  without  a  scruple,  the  r^ts  of  weaker 
rivals,  and  counts  all  things  fair  in  war.     On  the 
hackneyed  objection  to  Christianity,  that  it  does  not 
inculcate  patriotism,  we  need  not  waste  a  word : 
to  this  sort  of  patriotism — wliether  it  take  the 
form  of  military  aggression,  or  of  diplomatic  lying 
and  chicane— Christianity  stands,  without  a  ques- 
tion, in  strong  antagonism.    Of  the  politics  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  great  first  principle  is  interna- 
tional justice,  sincerity,  and  magnanimity— 4he 
subordination  of  all  mere  national  interests,  or 
supposed  and  seeming  interests,  to  the  one  eternal, 
impartial  law  of  right.     Will  it  be  said  that  tiiis 
is  a  truism,  scarcely  needing  a  special  and  formal 
statement?     Unfortunately,  the  truism  is  not  yet 
allowed  by  our  rulers  to  pass  as  a  truth — not  even 
in  the  abstract.     The  present  Prime  Minister  of 
this  Christian  empire,  which  has  its  missionaries 
and  its  Bibles  out  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  convert 
ing  the  heathen,  does  not  hold,  even  in  the  abstract, 
that  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  i^ee,  are  one  in 
the  eye  of  Grod  and  God's  law.     He  does  not  hold 
that  the  moral  law  of  nations  is  an  equal  and  im- 
partial law.    He  believes  not  in  the  Chiisfian  fsith 
that,  as  God  has  made  all  nations  of  one  blood,  so 
he  has  subjected  all  to  one  rule  of  right.      He  be- 
lieves rather,  in  the  heathen  faith  that  tiieie  is 
^  some  great  uncontrollable  principle  at  work^  in 
the  intercourses  of  civilisation  with  barbaiism,* 
which  ''  demands  a  different  course  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued"  from  that  which  the  principle  of  Chri&- 


*  In  rwaltiog  attention  to  tbe  following  pieee  of  imbliuhinff  Machiavelism,  recently  uttered  by  the  most  decoroos  and 
guarded  of  our  public  men,  we  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  fpecial  blame  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.    He  is  not^  that  ire  kaow,  a  wane 
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THE  POLITICS 

tian  equity  demandfl.  He  believes,  bx  short,  th^ 
the  political  morality  of  the  New  Testament^  though 
all  very  well  in  its  way  and  plaoe — among  gentle- 
men and  genUemanlike  nations — will  not  do  at  the 
antipodes :  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
that  others  should  do  to  us,  is  inapplicable  to  the 
peculiar  and  complicated  circumstances  of  our  In* 
dian  empire.  A  more  heathenish  doctrine  than 
this  of  the  '^  great  uncontrollable  principle  "  for 
dispensing  with  principle  when  and  where  oon** 
venient,  could  not  be  devised ;  it  is  worthy  of  some 
old  robbing  and  murdering  Roman  general  or  pro- 
consul. And  the  thing  passed  in  our  Christian 
House  of  Commons,  witili  only  an  honest  word  or 
two  of  protest  from  one  or  two  voices,  went  quietly 
through  the  press  along  with  the  rest  of  the  day's 
news,  and  circulated  over  the  Christian  country 
without  a  syllable  of  objection  from  the  Christian 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  There  was  no  cleri- 
cal agitation  got  up  against  the  great  uncontrol- 
lable principle,  as  there  was  against  the  Whig 
Church-rate  and  Education  schemes— naothing  said 
about  converting  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  majority 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Our  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tianity has  other  work  on  hand,  of  a  more  interest- 
ing kind — mounting  guard  on  Irish  tithes,  and 
barricading  the  Universities  against  Dissenters, 
Its  solicitude  for  the  soul's  health  of  the  people  is 
all  expended  on  recusant  rate-payers. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Christianity  of 
this  country  rarely  appears  to  much  advantage  in 
our  politics.  On  nearly  every  one  of  the  public 
questions  which  politicians  make  religious  ques- 
tions, the  Christianity  of  our  legislators — ^those  of 
them  who  are  most  given  to  talk  about  their  Chris- 
tianity— ^will  be  found  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
Christian  religion  is  seldom  brought  into  poli- 
tics except  to  do  mischief,  to  stop  the  way  of  ra- 
tional and  beneficent  legislation.  Our  political 
and  parliamentary  Christianity  is  a  Christianity 
that  wages  fierce  war  against  poor  men's  hot  Sun- 
day dinners,  and  Sunday  walks  in  green  fields,  and 
Sunday  excursions  by  steam-boat  and  railway,  and 
Sunday  visits  to  museums,  picture-galleries,  and 
zoological  gardens — against  every  thing  that  can 
refine  the  tastes,  stimulate  the  intellect,  refresh  the 
heart,  and  do  good  to  the  health  and  spirits  of  the 
pallid  week-day  dwellers  in  city  lanes  and  alleys. 
It  is  fond  of  extending  the  list  of  Uie  theological  mala 
prohibita.  It  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  it  is 
restricting  somebody  from  doing  or  enjoying  some- 
thing :  there  are  men  who  would  not,  if  they 
could  help  it,  let  poor  people  do  the  very  thing 
that  Jesus  Christ  himself  did — walk  through  the 
fields  on  the  Sabbath-day.     It  is  an  obstructive 
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a  larae^»  ^^'^  '^  ^'^^  beJieved,''  returned  Hike, 
tiom  exjoSff  ^^^  wmnd  ka^wt  you  to  be  a  rogue." 
tianity  *  Shy^^  much  ground  left  for  a  different 
thattL'jew^!?^^^  *^  raaor-grinder,  taking 
no  dealings  wil^?*^'*  black  pipe,  and  cramming 

a  Christiwiity  thi^^%?^7^*^\^*  ^•l',^'  ^^'?" 
T  ^"*«'**»"*v  *"»«'  *s-j^  of  his  hat ;  **  and,"  conU- 
Ireland,  year  after  yejr    ,  ^       i-x.       '  *  I " 

rv..<.^^.ki/  —.J Jz7n  *M«t  ambitious  of  bemg 

peaceable  and  constitufl,^.  , .  „  ^ 

than  relinquish  its  uppemSK^.,      «  ,  . 

fat  things,  and  its  chief  seat^*'^*'  !^l^  L 
•«*«*-  Tx  •  nu  •  A-  'J,  x\\  8W  the  diflerence 
ments.    It  is  a  Chnstiamty  thaV     ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

out  its  orthodox  hands  in  heretical  p^  - 
surplices  must  be  washed  and  mangl^  mow  ooidd 
gans  tuned,  church  clocks  wound  up,  \  » 
roofs  new  dated,  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  th^^  1^—1 
who  do  not  go  to  church : — and  they  call  tniKi«ineg 
inff  a  pq^com  rent  to  God.    It  is  a  meddK_u 
busy-bodied  Christianity,  about  trifles  or  thingj^ 
indifferent,  and  politely  dumb  in  view  of  evils 
which  it  ought  to  denounce  with  voice  of  thunder. 
The  church  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  ini-» 
quity  of  taxing  the  poor  man's  bread,  to  swell  the 
rich  man's  rent.     Our  political  Christianity  lifts 
up  its  voice,  not  against  fraud,  hypocrisy,  oppres- 
sion, class-l^islation,  and  the  spirit  of  wickedness 
in  high  places — ^but  against  heresy,  schism,  unbe* 
lief,  and  misbelief ;  forgetting  that  the  '^  Woe,  woe 
unto  you"  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  church 
was  pointed,  not  at  the  Samaritan  schismatics  or 
the  Sadduoee  infidels,  but  at  the  orthodox,  duly- 
consecrated,  and  legitimately-ordained  *^  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites." 


The  political  ideas  and  principles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, like  all  other  great  moral  truths,  tend 
ever — ^with  an  inherent,  resistless,  though  dowly- 
working  force — to  their  own  realisation.  It  says 
nothing  against  this,  that  we  have  had  Christianity 
in  the  world  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  with- 
out having  yet  properly  learned  one  of  its  lessons. 
We  have  had  the  sun  and  moon  these  six  thousand 
years,  day  unto  day  uttering  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showing  knowledge — and  we  have 
not  yet  learned  their  religion.  The  Christian 
gospel  of  brotherhood  and  spiritual  equality,  in 
the  laborious  slowness  of  its  progress,  the  limi- 
tation of  its  influence,  and  the  extent  and  seeming 
inveteracy  of  its  corruptions,  only  shares  the  fate 
of  other  moral  truths.  Meanwhile,  it  famishes 
us  with  abundant  encouragement,  imder  the 
tardy  and  imperfect  character   of  its  own  suc- 


man  in  his  theory,  than  the  averaf  e  of  our  diplomatists  and  politicians  ;  and,  in  some  points,  he  is  a  better  man  in  his  practice 
than  many  who  talk  more  abont  meir  Christianilr.  The  real  evil  is,  not  that  one  man  should  be  fonnd  to  enunciate  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  whieh  we  proceed  to  quote,  but  that  only  one  or  two  men  should  be  found,  in  the  whole  House  of  CSommons, 
to  protest  against  it  as  it  deserves  ;  and  that  the  shameless  vindication  of  a  flagitious  public  crime  should  have  been  attended 
by  noperceptible  loss  of  character  to  the  statesman  who  gave  utterance  to  it : — 

*'  We  may  lay  down  what  positions  we  please  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  observing  in  our  Indian  policy  the  same 
rules  and  principles  whieh  are  observed  between  European  states — ^we  may  pass  aets  of  PMrliament  interdiotiiig  the  Qovemor- 
General  from  extending  his  territorim  by  conquest ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  great  piinciple  at  work  where  civilization 
and  refinement  come  in  contact  with  barbarism,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the  nues  oMerved  towards  more  advanced 
nations  ;  more  especially  when  civilization  and  refinement  come  in  contact  witn  barbarism  in  an  imm«ksely  extended  country. 

Whatever  may  be  the  principle  which  may  regulate  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations  when  comiuff  in  contact 

with  each  other,  I  am  afraid  that  when  civilization  and  barbarism  come  in  contact  there  is  some  uncontrollable  prmciple  of  a 
very  different  description,  which  demands  a  different  course  of  conduct  to  be  ponued***— Sir  BobBRT  Pbvl^s  Speech  on  the 
Ameen  o/Scindef  February  8, 1844. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  Jjp4  FAMENT. 


The  right  reyerend  preacher  is,  it  mast  be  con- 
fessedy  less  happy  in  his  solution  of  the  problevC'.  g 
than  in  the  statement  of  it.  He  tells  us  plai^  §.  ^ 
it  is  a  case  for  omnipotence: — "Our  Sario 
swer  to  his  disciples,  when  they  inquired^  ^  a  g« 
rich  man  could  be  saved,  must  be  ouy^  ^  2  1  •^S' 
men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with 
God  all  things  are  possible/  .  y^-»  p  ^ 
endow  the  mightiest  monarch ^&  &^  §  1.  i  ^ 
the  lowliest  saint.  This  is  indC  |j*  ^"S]!'^*  f 
triumphs  of  his  almigh^rjf  1^  ||1:  8  i  ^|.1  6 
From  all  which,  the  M 1  *  I  S-  5-  g- 1  «  |.*g.  ^ 
argument  for  "  the  Alf  t "  g  i^^^&-S  %^ 
Bton  for  our  mlersj^  a  g-f-S  g  S.g  g  o^f-g 
however,  as  beiaKT  ftll  5.  fi.fi-*^-**^^ii 
mises  warran*^  i§»3|.|p-EY8|-P8i-|- 

such  a  u^  6-FKB?g^  "^B  4  aifc^^s** 
o^sHI?  If  ?s.§  a.1  B-s  &?  ?  8.S-P-T 


B  < 
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loved,  under  the  title  of  Son  of  Man,  to  identify 
himself  with  univereal  hutosntty ;  the  religion 
which  began  its  life  with  putting  down  polygamy, 


other  name, 
will  have  its 
our  reading 


iMoi»y  and  other  such  abomina- 
our  own  time,  has  reformed  our 
OW'  slvi^e-tradey  emancipated 
18  still  fighting  the  good  fight  be- 
;  «lnywi»g  abanAflnt  signs,  by  the 
Mai  ttteagtb,  Uea  ^*idi^  mI^od, 
all'  the  eorroptioivtliBi  hare  been 
id  idl  the  Crimea  diBi  haw  ben 
nsnne^  has  ««et  been'*  ciHUadog 
lidet  of  baxbarisin,*«Bd»*i9Qnl- 
the  heart  of  an  affcuiiaateiai 
len,  will  live  why^aayepBit  ef  lis 
»maiil8  tmaceffltpllriiod-  i  «iiili  lite 
4all-49ie  evU  apirfta  tkll;  hkmi 
Themov^ideaa  ibMlb  'mMA- 

and  programBia  ^  ena^-age  to 


long  i^ee  hadoni  HtflaQghst 

y  men.    Ae  botSon  of  Iheie 

,  a  sufficiently  grot^sqiiQ'  Isok, 

of  the  eenli»y  before  lasl!'  y«t 

d  and  iSm&  o&e— ^  a  kfAgdeai 

old  kingdoms  of  the  w^M-M,  wM 

in  another  splrft^Hi  Idagdem 

of  truth  and  right,  a  Rej>ablic 

*a  universal  Tn^endhund.  "In  an- 

and  under  another  form,  the  werfd 

Fifth  Monarchy  yet.  Sncb,  at1east,is 

of  the  Politics  of  the  New  IMateent 


A  BRIDAL. 


A  bridal  I  is  proclaimed  arouiid 

By  those'distant  village  bells —         ' 

OladnetB  is  in  their  lively  eoimd  t 
As  thnrng^  tiia  Mr  it  BweU%^- 

It  bids  the  booadi^iif  paissB  leel 

That  Joy  has  wing'd  that  merry  peal  I 

The  amre  sky,  sibo^  our  bead, 
Is  bright,  as  Plessure'k  hoars ! 

The  swoiy  path  o'er  which  we  tread,  ■ 
Is  gemm*d  by  spring's  fair  flowers — 

Fit  spot,  wliereoA  to  mark  a  scene, 

Traced  in  the  heart  by  Fantfs  dream. 

Methinks  we  view  a  youthful  pair^~ 
A  graoeAil  bridegr(H»m<— gentle  bride : — 

His  joy-flush'd  brow — the  blush  and  tear 
She  vainly  strives  to  hide  : 

Firmly,  and  proudly,  see  him  stand, 

£s«er  to  dMp  her  i^ighted  haad  1 

He  loves  her  Kttl ! — Perchance,  unchanged 

By  absence  or  by  years  ; 
Unkiadnsfls  ns^er  her  Mth  estnaged, 

Or  fiU'd  her  eye-with  team  i 
Yet,  when  did  2oce,  without  alloy,. 
Bear  womatC$  lip— the  cup  of  joy  I 

It  may  be,  that  dark  torrw/^M  shade 
Ofi  dima'd  faetNtiuaeat'a  ihif  ,,^ . 

That  cankering  oare  too  oltea  made 
The  maideivs  heart  its  prey. 

Still,  howsoever  'twas  overcast, 

She  does  not  wm  recall  the  ^M9i  t 


Although  we  see  her  tearftil  eye   -    • 

On  friend  and  paient  xest-r- 
Alihotti^  we  hear  the  deepHhvmm  agh 

Escape  her  heaving  breast, — 
Their  long-tried  love  awakes  that  sigh. 
Yet !  sweet  she  feels  it,  hh  to  Try! 

Now,  listen  ! — for  her  gentle  voice 
.   Ke^ponds  the  J?na^  vow,. 
Beside  the  Ilumand  of  her  cboicc 

The  Bride  is  kneelUig  bowI 
The  mingled  feelings  who  cam  tell 
WMoh  through  ea«^  throbbing  polae  mnst«wett  ! 

From  Feeling's  fount,  how  many  a  stream 

This  moment  overflewa  !•*- 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy's  united  beaaiy 

Within  her  bosom  glows  ! 
And,  one  more  hallowed  light  is  there. 
Subduing  all — the  light  of  Prayer  f 

They  pass  from  out  the  sacred  fane  : 

Life's  future  bliss,,  and  care, 
All  it  will  yield — of  joy  and  pain, 

They  must  togeihet'Asate  t 
The  chalice  that  her  1^  aball  ftrnt^ 
Oh,  be  it  ever  hia  to  blest ! 

'  -  -  * 

And,  uiiy  her  tore  SfXA  haitevkaBB,     - 

Tlie  dMst'ning,  holy  spell, 
From  snares  a  shield— m  grief  a  hcimy 

The  cold  world  ne'er  shall  quell ! 
Thie  bliss,  amid  life's  cheqiier'd  tide^ 
Be  his,  who  new  ieade  IMh  \AAlRrid9  f 
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In  the  dark,  de^  shadeo  of  eTeniBg,  the  bat 
now  flitted,  and  the  lazy  toad  crept,  onialdiig 
loadly  to  hie  mate«  The  glow-worm's  lamp  burned 
brightly  from  the  moei,  and  the  crioket  wae  heard 
ehidrping  from  the  hedge  and  thicket.  Drumming 
thmmgh  the  air,  the  beetle  hnmmed  heavily  along, 
and  the  screech  of  the  owl  drove  many  a  monee, 
trembling  and  afeaid,  back  into  ite  hole  aow^ied 
itt  the  old  bam  floor.  Creatures  that  love,  the  light 
had  gone  to  veet,  while  thoaft  who  live  and  revel  in 
sight's  murky  darkness^  wwe  now  in  the  senith 
of  their  pleasures. 

Before  the  smouldering  embers  of  a  half-con- 
sumed f  sgot^  Mike  Croudi  sat  on  his  log,  ooeu' 
pledy  by  way  of  pastime,  in  spinning,  alternately, 
a  oouple  of  half-crowns  from  the  nail  of  his  dexter 
thumb.  The  broad  pieces  rung  musically  in  the 
air^  as  their  possessor  jerked  them  up,  and  he 
seemod  to  be  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  task, 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  a  slight  rustle  which 
was  made  at  the  entrance  of  the  kennel. 

^ Ho,  there!"  cried  a  voice;  ^Hhere's  neither 
handle  nor  lateh  to  this  door :  how  do  ye  swing 
It  upon  its  hinge?*' 

**  m  show  ye,  Peter,"  retried  Mike,  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  with  a  single  kick  he  sent  the  fagot, 
taking  the  place  of  a  more  legitimate  door,  spin- 
ning from  the  opening. 

^  Thalf s  the  way,  is  it  T  rejoined  the  rasor- 
grinder^  compelled  to  bow  as  he  entered,  accom- 
panied by  Toby.  **  Am  I  later  than  you  ex- 
pected?** continued  he. 

**  No^'*  replied  Mikc^  pointing  to  the  log  for  hu 
guest  to  be  seated,  while  he  replaced  the  &got,  so 
as  to  ejDolnde  the  mist  and  chilling  air.  **  No," 
repeat^  he ;  **  I  thought  you  would  be  here  just 
as  the  toads  began  to  croak :  it's  about  your  time." 

^  Hsy  ha!"  laughed  Peter,  squatting  himself 
upon  the  log,  while  Toby  stretched  himself  at  full 
length  between  his  mastei's  legs ;  ^  theee  are  my 
time-keepers,  are  they  ?" 

**  Pvo  ikncied  so  in  your  visits  to  me,"  returned 
Mike. 

**  Well,"  added  the  raiorgrinder,  ^  it's  an  hour 
when  a  great  many  eyes  are  shut,  and  one's 
movements  not  so  likely  to  be  noticed." 

**  That's  true,"  said  Mike,  kneeling  before  the 
hearth,  and  puffing  the  smoking  sticks  into  a  cheer- 
ful blase  ;  ^  and  Fm  glad  you've  come  at  this 
hour,  for  I  wouldn't  have  it  known  in  these  parts 
that  you  were  here  to-night." 

"^  Why  r  briefly  inquired  Peter. 

**AbI  told  ye  hi  the  morning,"  replied  Mike, 
*^  I  hold  service  now  under  the  Squire^  and  although 
it  s  suspected  that  Pm  the  biggest  rogue  in  ttds 
neighbourhood,  no  one  can  prove  that  I  am." 

Mike  paused  to  blow  the  ^re^ 

•*  Go  on,"  said  Peter  Paifci^-  while  Toby 
slightly  raised  his  head  from  bet^^  ^  P^^*  ^ 
listen  to  the  reason.  ^^^ 
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^  Now,  it'e  not  only  believed,"  resumed  Mike, 
**  but  eveiy  body  round  kn&wi  you  to  be  a  rogue." 

**  There's  not  much  ground  left  for  a  di^rent 
oon|oetuxe,"  responded  the  raaor»grinder,  taking 
from  his  bosom  a  shoii  black  pipe,  and  cramming 
the  bowl  full  of  tobacco,  which  he  carried,  for  con- 
venience, in  the  crown  of  his  hat ;  ^  and,"  conti- 
nued he,  *^  I'm  not  the  least  ambitious  of  being 
considered  in  a  difllBrent  light" 

*^  Nor  should  I,"  returned  Mike,  **  except  for  my 
own  ends  to  gain.  .  But  you  see  the  difierence 
there  is  between  us :  folks  believe  me  to  be  a  ras- 
cal, but  they  can't  date  their  belief  from  any  par- 
ticular act  o'  mine,  whUe  a  doaen  or  more  could 
be  brought  as  marks  agaiost  your  tally." 

Peter  Parkins  applied  a  lighted  twig  to  the  bowl 
of  his  ptpe^  and,  after  sending  some  dense  volumes 
of  smoke,  curling  upwards  A^mi  his  lips,  to  roll 
along  the  naked  rafters  of  the  roo^  replied,  **  There 
ii  the  diBtinctk>n  between  us  two,  that  exists 
throughout  the  world  between  them  who  tale  their 
neighbours'  goods,  and  those  who  are  eauffht  in 
taking  them.  One  entails  a  probable  suspicion : 
the  oUier  ensures  a  certain  conviction." 

Toby  was  so  moved  with  this  philosophical  rea- 
soning on  the  part  of  his  master,  tliat  he  rose  from 
the  floor,  and  turning  his  back,  so  that  the  move- 
ment could  be  distinctiy  perceived,  shook  the 
stump  of  hu  tail  in  a  most  positive  expression  of 
approvaL 

*' What  a  gift  of  the  gab  you  have!"  observed 
Mike,  leaving  the  fire,  now  that  it  flared  and 
crackled  brightiy,  and  threw  a  cheerful  light 
around  the  waUs  of  the  kennel.  **  What  a  gift 
of  the  gab,"  repeated  he,  preduciAg  a  bottle  and  a 
horn  ^m  some  eeeret  recess,  or  hidden  nook,  in 
the  apartment,  ^  you  have,  to  be  sure !"  continued 
Mike,  finishing  tiie  sentence  by  drawing  the  cork 
with  a  loud  and  sudden  pop,  which  acted  remark- 
ably well  by  way  of  a  full  rtop. 

**  An  orator,  like  a  poet,  must  be  bom  to  the 
trade,"  replied  Peter  Parkins,  emitting  a  stream 
of  vapour  from  his  jaws,  that  effectually  threw  the 
kennel  into  a  thick,  choking  fog,  **  not  apprenticed 
to  it.    What's  the  liquor?" 

^  Max,"  shortiy  replied  Mike,  gurgling  a  bumper 
of  the  fluid  into  a  horn,  and  offering  the  dram  to 
the  rasor-grinder. 

Without  blinking,  winking,  or  coughing,  or,  in- 
deed, evincing  symptoms  of  any  kind  that  the 
drink  was  any  other  than  o^iia  pura,  Peter 
poured  the  stinging  spirit  down  his  throat,  and 
observed,  as  he  took  the  cup  from  his  lips,  that, 
^  if  his  mother  had  given  Mm  such  nourishment 
when  an  infant,  he  should  like  to  have  renuiined 
in  her  aims  to  this  day." 

Hiseompanion  nodded  an  acquiescence  to  this  sage 
and  aflecti<»ate  sentiment,  and,  helping  himself  to 
an  equally  liberal  allowance  as  he  gave  the  xaaor- 
grinder,  Mike  drank,  **  Success  to  our  undertak- 
ing.!" 

3  <l 
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^Overtakings  and  middletakiDgSy  too,  say  11" 
added  Peter. 

•*  With  all  my  heart  and  voice  1"  returned 
Mike,  refilling  the  horn,  and  draining  It  again  to 
the  addition  made  to  the  toast  by  his  friend. 

**  There's  nothing  like  an  excuse  tot  the  glassi" 
said  Peter  Parkins :  ^  I  should  like  to  go  on  mak> 
ing  'em  all  day  long,  and  the  greatfisi  part  of  the 
night,  and  for  nobody  to  be  able  to  refuse  pocketing 
the  affronts.** 

'^  So  should  I,**  retamed  Mike,  giving  his  fdend 
a  second  bumper ;  and,  stretching  himself  upon  his 
bed  of  badger  skins^  he  seemed  to  be  in  no  way  an 
object  of  compassion,  or  in  the  least  degree  in  want 
of  what  is  generally  termed,  in  the  language  of 
meek,  tender-hearted  charity,  the  common  neces^ 
saries  of  life. 

Small  as  it  was,  and  abridged  of  those  elegancies 
of  life  which  mansions  of  more  imposing  appear- 
ances for  the  most  part  possess^  the  kennel,  not- 
withstanding, wore  a  snug,  w&rm,  and  cheerful 
aspect.  The  bundle  of  dry  sticksp  fanned  into  a 
blaze  by  Mike's  natural  bellows,  licked  the  chim- 
ney-back, and  threw  a  dazzling  light,  not  only 
about  the  walls,  but  through  them ;  for  many  a 
erevice  and  cranny  permitted  the  rays  to  stream 
themselves  between  the  cracks  and  rents  in  the 
kennel.  Leaning  against  the  wall,  for  want  of  a 
back  to  his  seat,  opposite  the  fireplace^  Peter 
Parkins  sat  with  outstretched  legs,  blowing  into  a 
fume  the  sweet  and  narcotic  weed,  while  Toby 
sprawled  between  them,  basking  in  the  warmth, 
and  just  maintaining  that  blissful  dreamy  con* 
sciousness  between  sleeping  and  waking.  On  the 
bed — ^hard  and  uninviting  as  it  was,  its  occupier 
had  often  his  eyelids  closed  by  soothing  sleep, 
when  those  on  eider  down  courted  the  gentle  ex- 
punger  of  mortal  heartaches  and  feverish  hopes  in 
vain — Mike  reclined  upon  an  elbow,  supporting 
his  head,  and  regarded  tho  reigning  comfort  of  his 
dwelling  with  complacency,  which,  doubtlessly,  was 
in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  horn  and  the  bottle 
being  placed  upon  the  floor  within  convenient  dia- 
iance  of  his  reach. 

**  You  didn't  say  precisely  why  there  was  an 
objection  to  my  being  seen  here,"  remarked  the 
razor-grinder,  after  a  lengthened  pause. 

**  Oh  !*  replied  Mike,  **  merely  on  account  of  my 
not  wishing  to  be  seen  keeping  bad  company*" 

**  Is  that  all  V*  rejoined  Peter,  but  it  was  not 
spoken  like  a  question.  **  There's  no  accounting 
for  some  people's  prejudices,"  continued  he. 

"  What  luck  had  ye  to-day  ?"  inquired  Mike, 
without  noticing  his  companion'is  observation  upon 
the  cramped  and  contraeted  prepossessions  of  tbs 
reasoning  faculties. 

"  Tolerably  good,"  replied  his  companioli.  "  I 
ground  two  pairs  of  scissors,  one  knife,  and  a 
razor,  cast  a  nativity,  told  a  ceuple  of  fortunes, 
and  prigged  a  pullet." 

"Where's  that?"  quickly  asked  Mike. 

**  In  my  wallet,"  replied  Peter,  diving  his  hand 
into  a  canvass  bag  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and 
bringing  forth  an  exceedingly  plump  and  tempting 
looking  fowl. 

"It's  a  barn-door  fed   one,"  rejoined    Mike, 


taking  the  prematurely  killed  bird  from  the  hand 
of  its  destroyer^and  weij^hing  the  dainty  morsel. 
"What  a  roast  or  a  boil  it  would  make^"  con- 
tinued he. 

"  Could  you  cook  it  now  ?*  inquired  lus  Criend, 
in  a  bantering  tone. 

"Ay/'  re^)onded  Mike  with  confidence,  'Td 
venture  a  good  ringing  sixpence  that  yoa'd  mj 
there's  no  mistake  in  mj  dishing  up  famouries." 

"  Come,  then,"  returned  the  EacQr-grundtr,  war- 
ing hia  hand  as  a  signal  for  Mike  to  commettDe 
his  culLuary  operationv  ^'lei'ft  tvy  it,  Sci  to 
work." 

Without  a  syllable  more  npen  the  aabjeo^  Mike 
began  diligently  to  strip  the  fowl  of  itc  {^Buufe, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  immediate  dreieuig,  la 
showers  the  feathers  fell  from  his  nimble  fiogeo^ 
and  but  a  few  minutes  elapsed  from  the  beguuung 
of  hie  labour,  befoze  Toby'a  lips  hegttM  to  waterfor 
the  waifs  set  aside  for  his  use  and  bw^fit* 

"Plucking,"  remarked  Peter  Parking  watchsig 
the  skilful  operations  of  hia  friend,  "  {duekisg," 
repeated  he,  "  is  a  universal  occapatiea.  We  ali 
pluck.,  The  rich  pluck  each  otbw,  and  the  poor 
pluck  the  rich«  The  ignorant  pliv^  thelemsd, 
and  the  learned  pluck  tbe  wise,  ^he  yeimg 
pluck  the  old,  and  the  old  pluck  »"  the  itfor* 
grinder  paused  to  blow  a  thin  cloud,  aud.sshe 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  he  aeeiiaed  le  be  at  a 
loss  for  an  expression.  "No,"  he  omtiaued, '4 
don't  think  there  is  any  thing  left  lor  the  old  to 
pluck,  unless  it  be  their  memoiies*" 

"  A  precious  lean  bone  that  nnut  be  for  their 
toothless  gums,"  replied  Mike«  "  Bat  while  we'n 
upon  thia  subject,  I'll  just  mention  a  little  natter 
that  may — (nay,  will,  if  wellrjBuuiaged)-— turn  vp 
trumps  for  both  of  us." 

"What's  in  the  wind  nowr  a^ed  Peter, 
pricking  his  ears  forwards^  and  knooking  tbe  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  so  that  all  hie  eenaea  might  he  to- 
grossed  and  drawn  to  a  focos  for  tha  jrecqptkm  td 
the  important  intelligenoe* 

"  You've  heard  me  teU  the  story  ^  the  littk 
kid  being  sent  in  a  hamper  to  the  -Baage  some 
years  since,"  said  Mike,  by  way  of  an.inirstetioii* 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  over  and  over  agaiuy"  n- 
plied  the  razor-grinder,  and  he  spoke  xathef  fvei' 
fully,  as  if  the  tale  was  worn  thxeadbare  and  stale. 
"  Particularly,"  he  continued,  "  when  a  little  tht 
worse  or  a  little  the  better  for  liquor.  Pefsoiis 
have  different  opinions  about  this  state  and 
condition." 

"  WeUl"  resumed  Mike,  ''like  oaks  lyri^ing 
from  acorns,  that  shaving  of  a  ChrwIiaA  hsi^  by 
degrees,  grown  into  a  chip  of  ImBieaae  inipertaiMt 
in  this  district." 

"  You  were  always  partial  to  talking  ina rooad- 
about,  riddlemaree  sort  of  a  way,"  cejoined  Peter, 
irritably.    "  Why  don't  ye  speak  plain  I" 

"  I  wUl,"  relumed  Mike,  tnusiag  ^le  psUei 
"  Then  you  must  know,  that  day  bydigr»  weekbf 
week,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  since  (ac- 
cording to  dame  Woodfey'a  belief)  Master  Tom's 
arrival  from  heaven  in  a  hamper,  he's  been  creep- 
iag  into  the  favour  of  both  the  Squire  and  Mr 
Hardy,  until  now  he's  looked  upon  as  tbe  B«xt 
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heir  to  the  manor-house  ;  for,  as  you  know,  the 
Sqniie  is  the  last  of  his  kith  and  kin." 

*'*  A  loss  to  some  is  gain  to  others/'  said  Peter 
Parkins. 

^From  heing  nursed  in  a  cottage,  thb  little 
windfitU  of  chanee,"  continued  Mike,  ^is  looked 
upon  and  up  to  by  the  stiff-necked  in  these  parts 
like  one  of  themselres ;  and  it  would  go  hard  with 
many-^tbat  is,  in  never  more  finding  their  legs 
under  the  Uaok  oak  table  at  the  Range  again — ^tf 
they  attempted  to  saddle  what  I  may  call  a  flight 
npon  him," 

**  I  seey"  remarked  the  razor-grinder,  winking 
an  eye,  and  giving  a  sage  nod.  **  It's  like  a  ch^p 
smoothing  down  the  hackles  of  some  old  woman^s 
tabhy  or  pug,  when  at  the  same  time  he  longs  in 
bis  heart  to  pnt  his  toe  to  their  behlnds.'* 

^  Jnst  so,"  repliBd  Mike.  ^*But  whatever  the 
feeling  may  be,  they  daren't  show  it.  Now,  I 
thiai:,  taking  the  country  through,  if  a  fatherless 
boy^-^as  yon'U  remember  he  was  ticketed — ever 
deserred  the  pearl  which  has  fallen  Into  his  mouth 
when  yawning  in  a  hail-storm,  Master  Tom  is  the 
chiokvn  that  ought  to  have  it." 

**  I've  heard  yon  say  so  before,"  remarked  Peter 
Parkins,  **  in  the  very  same  words,  or  my  memory 
fails  me." 

Toby,  too,  exhibited  a  corresponding  inclination 
to  be  wearied  with  the  recital  by  giving  a  loud  and 
palpable  grant  of  discontent. 

**I  may  have  said  so  before,"  resumed  Mike, 
**  but  like  many  a  staunch  hound,  I'm  obliged  to 
hark  back  as  a  beginning  to  getting  for'ard.  I 
think  that  r?e  also  informed  ye"«— and  then  he 
gavo  a  short  congh,  which  sounded  as  if  forced  and 
quite  unnecessary — *^  that  he's  my  godson." 

Peter  Parkins  scratched  his  ear  as  if  it  had  been 
straiigely  irritated.  '^  To  be  sure  ye  have,"  replied 
he.  **  There'e  nothing  new — or  so  little,  that  it 
amoants  to  nothing — ^in  all  this." 

^^It's  coming,"  returned  Mike,  significantly, 
''  The  now  cut's  just  about  coming,  Peter.  Pa^ 
tieaee  is  about  the  best  bitch  in  the  Squire's  pack, 
and  I  wish  you  to  fancy  yourself  coupled  with  her 
for  a  few  minutes.  As  I  was  about  saying,"  con- 
tinued Mike,  applying  a  flame  to  singe  the  flue 
from  the  stripped  pullet,  **tfaat  my  godson,  for 
some  yearsy  like  a  hundred  children  out  of  a 
hundred  and  one^  was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
whose  son  he  was,  so  long  as  his  belly  was  well- 
lined,  and  he  felt  himself  comfortable  in  other 
respects.  And  notwithstanding  Mr  Hardy  en- 
deavound  to  find  out,  by  offering  ten  pounds 
reward  in  great  bills  stuck  on  every  wall  and 
gate-post  in  the  county,  it  never  was  found  out, 
and  nev«r  has  been.  Gbssips  talked,  and  many 
were  the  stoiies  sent  rouiid  about  concerning  the 
matter ;  but  up  to  this  day  the  mystery  is  just  as 
thick  as  ever,  and  no  one  knows  that  of  the  truth," 
and  as  he  spoke,  Mike  blew  a  %ht  leather  from 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Humph  r  ejacukited  Peter.    **Goon." 
Curious  as  people  were  at  the  commencement," 
resumed  Mike,  "  they  soon  found  fresh  subjects 
to  make  their  tongues  ring,  and  the  wonder  lasted 
but  lox^  enough  for  another  to  take  its  place. 


Thus,  like  ft  shadow  at  sunset^  it  grew  pale,  and  at 
last  sank  altogether." 

"  The  night  wane^,"  observed  the  n^or-grinder, 
di^coIVtentedIy^  **  and  Pm  hungry." 

*^  You  shall  quickly  have  something  to  comfort 
yoi;r  appetite,'*  replied  his  companion,  fixing  a 
doubled  piece  of  string  to  a  skewer,  which  he  ha^ 
thrust  through  the  fowl,  and  suspending  it  on  a 
handy  nail  driven  ii|U>  a  beam  before  the  fire. 

Giving  it  a  t^st,  the  prepared  pullet  spun 
round  to  a  slow  and  approved  movement,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  showed  that  the  artiste  was 
far  from  being  an  inexperienced  one.  Fresh  wood 
was  heaped  npon  the  hearth,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
there  was  every  appearance  of  a  speedy  consum- 
mation to  the  razor-grinder  s  hopes  respecting  the 
nocturnal  meal. 

'*  Come,  thb  looks  like  business,"  said  Peter, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 

Toby  also  appeared  to  think  that  it  did ;  for  he 
sniffed  th^  air  with  a  keen  sense  of  whetted  ex- 
pectation, and  licked  his  lips  with  the  salted  relish 
of  anticipation. 

For  a  short  time  Mike  was  occupied  in  silently 
regarding  the  effect  of  his  labours ;  and,  being  sa- 
tisfied that  no  alteration  was  necessary  in  the  ar- 
rangements, squatted  himself  again  upon  Uie  bed, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  grand  su}tan  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  when  sipping  his  coffee  and  smoking 
his  hookah  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  to  the  primitive  spit. 

**  Let's  hear  the  finish  of  your  yam,"  said  Peter. 
**  1  suppose  we  haven't  come  to  the  end  of  the  web 

yef 

^^As  I  was  saying,  resumed  Mike,  ^^when  a 
spoke  was  taken  out  o'  my  wheel,  the  sprout,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  Master  Tom,  was  no  longer 
talked  pf  or  thought  of." 

**'  What*s  bis  other  name  t*  asked  his  companion* 

"  He  was  christened  Hope,"  replied  Mike ;  **  but 
I  don't  think  Pve  heard  him  called  by  it  more 
than  twice  in  my  iife.  Far  and  near  he  goes,  and 
has  gone  by  the  nsme  of  Master  Tonu'^ 

**  €k>  on,'^  rejoined  Peter,  intenselyM||pied  with 
the  subject. 

**  Until  lately,"  said  Mike,  "  not  a  word  has  been 
spoken  upon  the  probabl|  nest  he  was  hatched  in ; 
and  who  do  you  think  has  been  raking  up  the  old 
rubbish  again  ?" 

**  Can  t  say,"  replied  Peter. 

** Master  Tom  himself,**  added  Mike.  "Yes," 
continued  he,  clenching  a  fiat  and  throwing  it  out 
both  swift  and  straight;  *Met  Mr.  Hardy,  that — 
as  Mrs.  Woodley  remarks  of  him — dear  old  angel, 
and  saintly  individual,  say  what  he  will,  until  he's 
lost  his  voice,  (lyhich  he  frequently  does,)  and  let 
me,  his  goct&ther,  say  whsit  I  may,  that  boy  can- 
no^  wiU  i^ot  rest  nntil  he's  informed  who  hb  fa- 
ther isy  or  who  he  was." 

"*0h!'  said  he  to  me  the  other  momui^, 
whem  teachii^  him  to  tie  a  scarlet  spinner ;  *  Oh 
Mike,  if  I  could  (mly  find  out  my  father  2' " 

**  *  By  the  immortal  Jingo  V  replied  I,  *  it  must 
be  a  wise  child  to  do  that ;  and,  although  you'i« 
no  nincompoop,  I'd  advise  ye  not  to  make  ih»  at- 
tempt.   Let  the  case  bide  as  it  does ;  you'll  not 
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better  it.'  To  mukt «  long  stexy  Aotfty  ]ioirav4r, 
with  his  almiys  Bcnfidag  Bpoii  the  kime  etriog, 
both  Mr.  Hardy  and  die  Sq«nt  afo  beftt^  )^  pof- 
eible,  upon  hniiMmrittg'biny  and  a  aeai«b6)r  Mas- 
ter Tom's  pedlgMe  has  agafat'comtnoioed.  'Adver- 
tisements are  being  pot  into  aH  the  patwsyaala 
mini  of  money  is  being  apeat  in  ihi'My  natter, 
doing  little  ot  no  good  to  any  bedyv  Naw»  I  was 
thinking,  aftet  meetinjr  yen  this  Mftoming — for 
you're  a  deep  old  ftle^  Feter«*^f  ire  conld  mftaage 
to  hook  up  a  fattaerf  or  Boiaetlnng  akoat  a  4Bad* 
and-gone  one  might  be  tetter,  ani  thereby  net  the 
lewaid*'— 

^  Whafe  the  swn^^  intemqpAed  iha  jrapor* 
grinder. 

**  A  hondred  poaads/'  - 

^  A  hnndrad  povnds  l**  nspeaited  Pel^  Parkins 
in  a  tone  of  deUbefmttsn^  as  if  weighing  eaeh  sore- 
reign  comprising  that  am^ndt  ^Its>vottfa-theaght 
and  trouble.'' 

*"  We  should  think  eD,"^  lapHed  Mike,  djrawing 
the  breath  bet^vreen  hie  teelli,  ^-when  shaiing  the 
swag." 

**  Share  and  shave  aUke,  I  Bappoee?" 

Mike  nodded  ait  assntt. 

^  Then  leaire  the  bttsasess  in  my  hande^"  eon* 
thiued  the  raaor-gttader.  ^  Til  ehetv  it  vary  fine 
in  my  thoughts ;  •  and^  when-  well  digest»d»  you 
shall  deeide whetl^eir  it's  a'. good,  oily,  i^uaihle 
plan  or  not" 

**  We  must  be  aa^ai^c  as  the  gnare  sA>ottt  it," 
observed  Mike  serhMsly,  ^oi  'Our  ihiilk  wiU  be 
spilt,  and  no  mtstakel" 

**  Never  fear  that,"  said  Peter.  <*  Them's  no  foot- 
mark whero  I  tread." 

**  'Tie  the  eariy  bM  that  getr  •  the  worm/'  re- 
turned Mike ;  ^  and  I  often  think  tibe  £r«t  thought 
about  a  matter  often  gats  the  best  step.  Have  you, 
now,  aqy  Idea,"  oontimiad  he»  ^'.aato  what  you'll 
dol" 

"  I  thfaik,"  vepttcd  the  raao^<grinder,  pressing  a 
linger  upon  Ivis  bvow^  as  if  aotd^ing  a  refleetion  in 
his  brain,  ^  I  ihink,"  vepsated  h^  biding  for- 
wards, and  lowerfatg  hia  voeee  to  a  whisper,  **  that 
PUhehUfiahtr!'' 


IV. 

•'With  mirOi  uid  kugMerM  did  wrinklM  eoua, 

▲sd  let  my  liT«r  iBtbvrhwb  with  niiM, 

Thaa  mj  DMrt  cool  with  mortifying  groani. 

Why  thoold  s  man,  whoM  blood  !■  wirm  within, 

Bit  like  his  mndsire  cat  in  alabaster  ? 

8kep  tdbstt  be  wsfc«  P  Mid  wpep  into  the  iaundlee 

Bj  being  peevish?'* 

The  wild,  royiug,  fidcle  bieeae  sighed  his  tale  to 
thestream^  lornotafieweriioirofiepeditscharms 
to  his  Tuffliog  kiss ;  and  ha  Immmed  through  the 
kaHess  twigs,  sad  flapped  and  xnstled  the  holly 
and  ivy,  and  whirled  the  send  ahd  withered  leaf 
from  the  oak,  and  ratUed  oM  rioketty  docws  and 
easements,  and  puffed,  oooasbnally,  the  amoke 
back  again  into  yawning  ^nme7S,'eattSing  many 
a  gossip  to  wheeae  and  cough,  w^ila  Spinniiig  or 
knitting  the  goodman's  winter  hofls  by  lier  cheerful 
hearth  and  homely  fireside. 

Among  other  primitiye  '*  Goodies"  and  funny  old 


^Trots"  who  were  thus  interrupted  in  their  labours, 
Mrs.  S^kes,  the  far  l)ettef  LaIj^  in  a  figurative 
sense,  <^  Job  the  huntsman,  numbered  most  con- 
spicuously. Quickly  she  was  plying  her  needles, 
*>^the  pace  being  a  rery  fair  match  with  her 
tongue,  occupied  in  giving  forth  sentiments  and 
aphorisms  lor  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  of  Job  in  particular, — when  a  volume  of 
dense  black  smoke  belched  forth  from  the  chim- 
aey ;  some  portion  of  it  forcing  itself  spitsfully 
down  the  tiiroat  of  the  loquacious  damey  and 
bringing  her  to  an  abrupt  terminus  in  speech. 

Job,  who  was  sitting  in  a  snug  comer,  opposite 
to  his  wife,  inhaling  and  exhaling  the  sweet  nar- 
cotic fumes  from  his  pipe^  seemed  in  no  way  to  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  threatened 
choking  of  Mrs.  Sykes.  On  the  contrary,  he  ap- 
peared pleased  at  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of  ber 
tongue,  and  recked  little  of  the  cause.  Settling 
himself  more  deeply  in  a  high-backed,  elbowed, 
and  well-stuffed  chair.  Job  threw  his  ruddy^  jovial 
ISsce  upwards,  and,  wafting  a  doud  of  fra^nt  va- 
pour, curling  from  his  lips,  he  mingled  a  fervent 
prayer  with  it,  that  Mrs.  Sykes  might  oontiaue  to 
oongh  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Now,  it  must  l>e  stated  in  justification  of  Job's 
apparent  lack  of  humanity,  that  he  had  most  co- 
^nt  reasons  for  this  petitioOt  Mrs.  Sykes  was  an 
excellent  wife,  as  excellent  a  mother^  and  an  ex- 
emplary woman  in  the  majority  of  respects ;  bat 
her  failing — and  to  all  of  us  some  human  errors 
fall — was  the  e^)ecial  relish  that  she  always  de- 
rived from  giving  Job  a  touch  of  the  quality  of 
her  tongue.  At  all  times,  and  at  all  seasons,  when 
the  opportunity  was  at  hand^  Mrs.  Sykes  was 
ready  to  '^  go  off"  with  a  lecture  concerning  those 
things  which  her  spouse  oiugM  to  do,  and  those 
things  more  particularly  which  he  ought  aof  to  do ; 
and  smoking  his  pipe,  unhappily  for  Job,  came  un- 
der one  of  his  active  and  offending  commissions. 
For  years — ^for  many  long,  long  years — Mrs,  Sykes 
had  forcibly  dwelt  upon  the  evils  attending  this 
sottish  habit;  and  it  would  appear^  from  Job's 
never  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  duties  of  the  day,  that  Mm.  Sykes's 
eloquence  had  been  entirely  lost  and  thrown  away 
upon  him.  Nevertheless,  ^*  Repulsed,  but  not 
beaten,*'  was  her  motto,  and  she  continued  to  re- 
peat the  attacks  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigour 
of  early  struggles. 

With  the  stoical  patience  of  that  patient  being 
of  yore,  from  whom  Job  derived  the  name  given  to 
him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers,  he  for  tbe 
most  part,  and,  indeed,  always,  received  tbese  ex- 
postulations with  hia  sins  and  evil  doings  witkoot 
a  murmur.  By  meana  only  of  a  secret  telegrapb, 
-^its  mysterious  working  known  but  to  his  inward 
man, — Job  returned  rejoinders  and  replies  to  Mrs. 
Sy ke^'  homilies.  To  a  r^roof,  gentle  in  its  bear- 
ings, he  would  smile,  and  wink  his  left  eye  at  the 
oeilingi,  aa  much  as  to  say,  ^' The  old  nn's  at  it  again." 

To  an  accusation,  clear  and  defined,  Job's  eyebrows 
gradually  mounted  above  his  eyes,  many  inches 
from  the  position  deugned  for  them  by  nature ;  and 
his  lips,  by  an  adverse  action,  drew  themaelves  into 
an  elongated  fbeufl^  in  dose  proximity  to  the  base 
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of  his  double  chin.  To  a  posHiYe  TtpbTaiding;  (biit 
thb  was  very  rare,)  Job,  if  he  had  a  pipe  lighted 
between  his  Ilps^  opened  his  mouth  to  its  utmost 
TTidth^  andy  permitthig  the  doud  to  expend  itself 
hy  degrees,  suddenly  blew  the  thick  mass  forwards ; 
and  behind  the  screen  of  ashy  vapour,  buntioto' 
An  eruption  of  internal  laughter,  difl^sing  a  deep 
mulberry  hue  over  the  entire  surfitioe  of  his  ^- 
tures,  and  charging  his  eyeballs  with  blood,  even 
to  the  danger  of  bursting  their  veins.  But,  by 
the  time  the  smoke  had  so  mingled  with  the 
thinner  air,  that  his  countenance  became  again 
clear  and  distinctly  visible,  Job  was  as  eahn,  -and 
his  featnres  as  unrufHed,  as  the  surface  of  a  mirror, 
or  a  lake  untouched  eveu  by  a  dying  waft  ef 
the  summer^s  wind  at  sunset.  Mrs.  Sykes  was 
occasionally  quite  astonished  at  this  phenomenon  ; 
but  being,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark  and  fog  as  to 
the  mysterious  i^sue,  die  turned  up  her  eyes, 
pursed  her  mouth,  and  shook  her  head  with  melo- 
dramatic despondency,  which  seemed  to  convey 
the  resignation  of  a  Christian's  failure  at  the 
attempted  conversion  of  a  heathen. 

If  Job  was  an  exclusive  in  the  habit  that 
adorned  his  person  and  general  demeanoury  tiiai 
which  rendered  Mrs.  Sykes  a  distinction  lh>m  her 
neighbours  and  fellow-creatuxes  was  -equally  de* 
serving  to  be  classed  under  the  title  of  singular 
and  original.  Bleached  as  a  snowdrift  was  ^e 
close  cap  that  fitted  her  head,  smootiied  on  the 
brow  in  two  equal  divisions  of  hair^  whitening 
with  age,  and  which  set  off  tiie  intricately  worked 
and  deep  border  of  lace  with  which  it  was  fringed. 
Flump,  rubicund,  and  smooth  were  her  cheeks; 
and  the  clear  l^ne  eye  which  glistened  with  a 
good  and  a  kindly  expression,  still  unmarked  by 
the  crow's  foot  of  care,  formed  the  c(^iou8  index 
to  her  heart  and  to  her  thoughts ;  and  that  they 
were  generous  any  body  might  become  surety  Ibr, 
although  a  stranger  to  a  ptactical  illustration  of 
them.  Short,  stout  >^*  periiaps  fat  would  be  mere^ 
honest  In  the  description  of  Mrs.  Sykes's  figure 
—  and  round  as  a  pippin  she  certaiidy  was ;  but 
a  more  wholesome,  healtiiy,  laughing,  (exoept 
when  Job  was  concerned,)  light-hearted,  light- 
heeled  soul  never  shook  sides  at  a  joke,  nor 
tevelled  in  detailing  one.  Still  Mrs.  Sykes  was 
not  the  identical  Mrs.  Sykes  upon  all  oocasions. 
Oh  dear  no !  a  greater  and  mcnre  perftot  aetvess 
never  fretted  an  hour  upon  the  stage.  Just  to  see 
her  counting  the  shillings,  half-crowns,  and  crowns 
which  Job  shelled  out  from  his  pocket  after  a 
successful  capping,  mingled  with  exclamations  of 
'V  deary  me's,  lawksadaisies,  and  who'd-have- 
thought-it ;"  and  to  behtdd  her  on  a  washing-day 
with  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  no  prospeota  of 
diying  the  familyltnen  for  a  week  or.  ten  days, 
she  was  quite  a  difietent  being  in  her  afiMions. 
Then  to  witness  her  listening  with  pricked  ean  to 
some  fun,  frolic,  and  accident  whieh  might  have 
befallen  an  acquaintance  on  return  from  marioet 
or  fair  or  trysting  spot,  and  senng  hm  wend  l^r 
way  to  the  gray,  ivy-clung,  moss-grown  ohuroh  on 
the  seventh  and  hallowed  day-^on  which  etwa  the 
debtor  u  at  rest— >with  her  Bible,  securely  clasped 
in  massive  fastenings,  in  her  hand,  and  dressed,  firom 
toe  to  the  topmost  piece  of  riband  in  her  bonnet^  in 


Sunday  UbMd  tudcer^r  ahe  ww«  totally  4i^^nt 
Bpe<»mmi  of  tkw  fcnnde  rirwaii  diviB*.  >  To  behold 
the  blank  'siife:  <tewii  bcmnety,  having  n  strong 
TesemblattM^  -tO'  an/  imreortad  imal-flouttle^  pllH»d 
jauntily  typon  her  head;  for  Mrs,  Sykea  had  a 
strong  ttpM  el  lbs  oommon  Yaoity  of  h^  sex 
bkfnded  with  her  oompcaitioii ;  and  4iei  soleam 
eernktemance  that  it  so  amply  ahade4  aa  phe  pe^, 
robed  In  aU  her  d^nity^'  «p,  iho  ^^ravel  9f^ti^t 
fiM^ed  by  tidl,  statefy,'  and  grav#*lo^king  .fir 
tvees,-  in  tiba  dbwcbyaBd  ;  a  attailgw  inigi^t  have 
natuvally  Inu^gfasdliHit  a  heac^.kragh  bad n^irer 
broken  that  ascetic  expression.  And  then  to  see 
hey  ackneindedgingjthe  bbbsiaad  vuxtmytt  of  respect 
(for  Mrs.  Sykes  was  extensively  respected-  by.  the 
juvenile  branches  of  het'iieiglhboufi9>)  shown  to 
her  by  the  gnmpa  ol  littk  obdUitw.  Qn  bar  way 
thithery  it  was  quite  ohaTming-^jutew  Th^grfin- 
de«r of  tbefamily  ai  tha Sykeses > waa  weH .ini^n- 
tained  in  the  nobility  of  her  bows.  Not  the  breadth 
of  a  barley-corn  was  cbnoedad  by  look  or  gesture ; 
and  the  Moat  4hary  o£  keeping.  i^/«f^arpAqes..was 
never  more  so  than  Mrs.  Sykes,  particularly.on  a 
Sunday.  1h»  .fiuethii^gik^;  toa^  ««biah/0t«alc  out 
the  black  ribbed  silk  dtas^aatbtdc  ansA  sntftan- 
tial  as  a  good  «tout  hoiad^  giving  to.  Viiew  hpr  high- 
bred and  buckled,  shoea,  iidded,  in  po  eiaajl  me^^- 
sursf  t«  l^efftei;  whllvtl|ekiere]iief|  pUaied»  wit)T- 
out^ertasa.  or  wBiQkla,etightly.aitwBS  her  boMHn, 
completed  the  choicest  costume  in  Mrs.  Sykes' 
watdM^be,  aad'  «»ro^wii^g  u^eh  she  was  not  a 
iittie-prottd- and  daiifty  of  h«v  care. 

It  has  been  before  stated^  that  oned  the  most 
consf^euous  failingadf  Mrs.  Sykes  was  thepractice 
she  observed  in  talking  at  alftd  ^  her  husband  in 
terms  of  nprmxh;  andtibJs^Mw  a  system  that 
she  had  adopted 'for  ao  long  a  period,  tliit  it  really 
faadbeeomaeiBefltf  tkecommMi  neeesearieaof  her 
cddMenoe.  But,  m  it  m^be.styipoeed  that  ||he 
enjoyed  this  pabulum,  and  indeed  luxury,  without 
lDtetfd|Ue&  to  itS' axjoynsMiti&om  thA  patience 
and  restgnatian  of  Jab ;  it  dHwUcbe  ohaerve^  h^, 
^at)  Uke^ all. sweets^ there  wasva  positive iicid  in 
<he  eemponeni  parts.;'  and  Mn<  Sykes  ff^imcl  the 
analysis  in  the  form  of  two  nwRiofyllables. -fre- 
quently delivered  by  her  son^  and  only  child, 
James  the  whipper-in. 

**  Now,  mother'^-i-^asiei^  who  was  as  much  like 
his  father  in4gu»»  and  |^ml  bearing  aa^a  young 
man  of  six^^and-twenty  could  be  to  one  approach- 
ing threescore— "Now,  mo&er/'  he  w^uld  say, 
"  shut  up." 

These  were  the  magkal  wosds  that  at  once  ope- 
rated as  a  floodgate  to  the  flow  of  Mrs.  Sykes' 
evatary.  ^Shnt  np,'^  and, she  wa^  ailsult,  let 
the  previous  syliafaies  havadropped  as  smoothly  as 
oil,  and  with  «hai.8t>6sd  of  eleotriaity,  from  her  lips. 
^  Sbat  up,** andMrs.  Sykts,  bh  the  graj^c  lan- 
guage ol  a  depicted  philosopher,  was  a  ''  oooked 
goose.*  It  ia  fanpossihie  to  say  l^ow  this  influence 
was gakied by- Jamea  oyer  his  maternal  parent; 
but  80  it  was,.aad  she  yielded  to  his  away  with  no 
movat^beilioas  imsUaation  than  a  slendier  reed  to 
the  force  of  the  falaattng  gale.  The  anticipation 
even  of  these  instruetions,  so  briefly  couched,  was 
oAen  quite  enough  for  Mrs.  Sykes ;  and  she  fre- 
quently, when  the  latch  was  lifted  at  the  outer 
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door  of  the  cottage^  and  Jam's  Weil-knovm  heel 
ira»  heavd,  broke  off  shoftin  an  ittoonpleted  wot- 
tenee  rdating  to  JoIji'b  MrmptiMiB,  ttudi  to  the 
knntaoiaii  a  tatiaftMiim. 

If,  hy  any  aoeident^  Mrs.  Sykes  did  not  heatllie 
appMohing  footfall  of  her  ttm,  Job  eometknes 
gave  her  tiinely  hitiiihatUti  by  pointing  wtth  a 
ataraigfatoned  thum^  to  tfaa  garter  horn  whenoe 
he  might  shortly  be  expeded  to  appear ;  and  this 
was  sttflicient  to  pot  an  estoppel  to  a  faititer 
aoatinaanoe  of  the  good  woman's  poweiv  of  eloeti- 
tion. 

Both  long  and  loudly  Mrs.  Sykes  eotrghed,  iOiDm 
the  SrmptioB  of  the  smoke  ittte  thef  Intricate  cavi- 
tie*  of  her  bronehlal  tufces ;  and  Job,  stretdied  in 
his  chair  of  ease,  slippeiedy  and  with  the  kneM*  of 
hia  breecliea  uhbotteiiedy  as  ivtcreaaed  faeilitles  for 
rdaMttkin,  regardsdthe  irritation  of  his  better  half^s 
coadnctors  to  her  famga  with  indeseribabk  satisfke- 
tion*  He  smiled  blandly,  as,  fh>m  time  to  time,  he 
took  a  glance,  and  pereelTed  the  flattering  appear- 
aneeof  no  haaiedUite  eeesatioil  to  th^  temporary 
malady*  Mrs^  Sykas  had  jmt  been,  ili  the  absence 
of  James,  who  was  at  ih^  kennel,  treating  herself 
by  delivering,  for  the  tetith  thousand  time,  a  leo- 
tare  of  unnsiiiil  fdnse  upon  the  dire  evils  cotmected 
with  sawking.  And  it  ftmns  a  circumstance  wor- 
thy «f  peculiar  remark,  that  th«  very  anbject  of 
her  discussion  caused  an  unexpected  mischief  litUift 
reckoned  on  by  the  flmmt  leeturer. 

»  I  really-^hink,*  gasped  Mrs.  Syk^  '*  that-- 
I— neTBr-'^hall^''— and  theU  til«  tiolenoe  bf  the 
irruption  completely  denied  dM  ^rther  uttii^rance 
of  a  S3rll4ble. 

Job  Was  in  eestMlM*  Ha  Winked  at  thi»  ceiling, 
tubbed  his  hands  aud  kn^  thl%W  out  a  monster 
volume  of  ameke^  so  Iks  to  obsisure  his  tisage,  and 
laughed  inwafdly,  a^^eempanied  by  sundry  nods 
and  winks  at  a  portrait  of  oue  ^  his  lincebtors, 
inspended  itaiue<HaiteIy  abdve  his  henid,  ai  if  there 
was  a  secret  undentanding  between  them. 

At  this  moment  the  cltnfc  of  a  latdi  was  heat^, 
and  quidtly  aflerwsiMs  Uie  young  whipper-in  en* 
tered  the  room,  w4th  a  h^n  lantem  in  his  hand. 
As  he  placed  it  upon  the  table  he  blew  his  fingers, 
and  breathed  upon  them  as  if  ihty  were  benumbed 
by  the  cold,  and  he  stamped  hb  feet  heavily  Upon 
the  iloor. 

^  What^  ia't  a  sharp  un^  agiiin>  lad  ?"  in^piifed 
Job. 

**  Ay,  fiBither,  it  ia,"  replied  his  son.  *  The 
wind's  a  regular  noser  from  the  north-east,  aiid  I'll 
be  figged  if  the  frost's  going  to  break.^ 

*«Then  we'i^  not  to  have  any  hunting  yet^** 
rejoined  Job  dblefully* 

'^  No,"  add«]  James,  dnwing  achair  by  the  ^de 
«f  the  elder  Sykes,  and  taking  a  seat,  **  thete  isn't 
a  chance  of  it.* 

«•  Wdl  then,"  returned  the  huntsman,  ^  We 
n^uM  make  th6  beat  df  it.  Btit  what  frosts  Wel^ 
ever  seht  for,  I  can't  dis^tet.'* 

**6mofcing,"  began  Mrs.  Sykes,  who  had  J^t, 
88  yet,  been  able  to  utter  a  word  ehaice  the  arrival 
of  her  SOD,  and  even  now,  1/his  Was  the  only  one 
she  was  capable  of  uttering.  **  Smoking,"  repeated 
she,  and  then  she  made  violent  signals  with  her 
hands,  expressive  of  her  inaMlity  to  proceed. 


**  Come,  come,  mother,"  said  James,  mistaking 
the  intentions  of  the  worthy  dame,  and  beliering 
that  she  was  about  to  commence  a  sermon  upon 
the  noxious  habit  indulged  in  by  his  father, — a 
proceeding  he  never  would  allow  in  hb  presence. 
^  Come,  come,  mother,  shut  up." 

Mrs.  Sykes  became  all  but  violent  in  the  struggle 
to  comply  with  the  directions,  and,  at  length,  After 
swallowing  a  tankard  of  water,  brought  fresh  from 
'*  the  moss-gteen  bucket  that  hung  by  the  well," 
by  the  attentive  James,  she  had  so  far  obl^ued 
the  mastership  over  the  attack  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  husky  voice,  that  ^she  was  not  gtnng 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  anticipated  by  her  son. 
Her  say,  upon  that  head,  she  had  said  previous  to 
his  coming,  and  as  *  waste  not,  want  not»'  applied 
equally  to  words  as  it  did  to  flour,  bread,  cheese, 
c<>alS)  candles,  and  parsnips,  and  every  nther  kind 
of  domestic  cookery,  she  would  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  throwing  away  useful  lan- 
guage On  6ne  who  had  ever  rinoe  her  acquaintance- 
ship with  him,  and  that  was  rather  better  than 
thirty-five  years,  nine  months,  and  a  fortnight,  ap- 
peared to  be  not  a  jot  the  better,  or  in  the  re- 
motest degree  improv^.  It  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret, great  regret,  on  her  part,  to  perceive  the 
stagnated  state  of  her  husband's  morals ;  but  since 
She  could  not  be  accused  of  being  a  lukewarm 
looker-on,  or  a  silent  party  t6  their  Want  of  mo- 
tion, of  course  this  in  some  measure  offered  a  con- 
solation that  warmed  her  bosom,  and  prevented 
Uie  cramp  and  iheumatism  in  her  heart." 

**  That'll  do,  mother,**  returned  James,  extend- 
ing a  more  than  usually  liberal  permission  to  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  dame's  elocution- 
ary capacities,  ^  that'll  do ;  shut  up." 

Mrs.  Sykes  resumed  her  knitting  in  silence. 

Job,  who  had  been  pufBng  a  perfectly  impene- 
trable fog  around  him,  waalaughing  soviolently  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  old  lady's  homily,  and,  at  the 
same  titne,  using  such  desperate  efforts  to  conceal 
his  mirth,  that  it  appeared  extremely  probable  he 
would  either  burst,  or  tiiatthe  safety  valve^  (to  use 
a  tnetaphor  of  the  age,)  would  blow  itself  Off,  from 
the  immense  pressure  and  Stress  upon  the  boiler. 

*  I  think,"  observed  Jam«B,  the  mediator  and 
padficator  in  these  one-aided  differences  in  the 
heads  of  the  family  of  the  Sykes,  *  I  think,"  re- 
peated he,  *'that  a  flagon  of  nice  warm  apiced 
ale,  with  a  toast  in  it,  wouldn't  hknta  us;,  ftther, 
to-night." 

**  In  good  truth,  no,  Jem,"  re|»lied  the  huntsman, 
taking  the  pipe  from  hb  lips,  and  slightly  raising 
himself  in  hb  chair ;  **  particularly,"  continued  he, 
emphatically,  •*  if  you'll  mix  it  hi  your  tip-top 
style.'* 

^Thal  Fll  engage  to  do,"  rejoined  his  Bt>n. 
**  Will  you  draw  a  couple  of  quarts  of  thto  best 
October,  mother,  or  shall  I  ?  "  inquired  be. 

Mrs.  Sykes  bowed  slowly,  even  majestically, 
and  intimated  by  the  movement  that  riie  would 
take  upon  herself  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  re^ 
quired  beverage  from  the  cellar ;  and,  disposing  of 
her  work,  left  the  To6m  for  thb  puipoae* 

^  1*11  make  her  smile  again  presently,"  remarked 
James,  laughing;  for  a  kinder-heuted,  better- 
humoured,  mor^  jovial  follow,  never  lived ;  and. 
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if  he  fl4>peared  to  t^rnmnize  over  liis  mother's 
Veakoessy  never  did  a  despot  exercise  a  power  with 
a  more  praiseworthy  purpose ;  for  it  was  always 
to  estabibh  peace  and  goodwilL 

Job  gave  a  sage  nod  with  his  head,  refilled  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe,  applied  a  light,  settled  himself 
more  oomfortably  than  ever  in  his  chair,  and  wink- 
ed at  the  oeiling. 

"  Only  lei  her  taste,"  vesamed  James,  going  to 
a  cupboard  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  in  which 
there  were  rows  of  glasses,  black  bottles,  lemons, 
pots  of  current  jelly  and  jams  of  many  kinds  and 
descriptions,  pickles  of  all  sorts^  and  odds  and  ends 
of  ertTy  sort  and  nature  connected  with,  and  re- 
lating to,  the  creature  comforts  of  life ;  all  blaaoned 
and  open  to  the  «ye  of  every  curious  observer, 
through  the  medium  of  a  glass  door  of  fantastic 
shape  ;  **  only  let  her,"  repeated  he,  diving  among 
the  heterogeneous  materials  and  bringing  foilh 
some  sugar,  nutmeg,  ginger,  a  grater,  three  glasses,  a 
small  silver  ladle,  with  a  £iiwn's  foot  for  a  handle^ 
and  a  tin  pot^  quite  as  bright  as  tlie  silver,  *^  taste 
half  a  pint  of  my  oil  of  comfort,"  continued  James, 
placing  the  miiterials  upon  the  polished  oak  table^ 
*^and  I'll  be  bound  that  she'll  be  as  fiiU  of  smiles 


as 
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"  Nancy  Dixon,  when  you're  whispering  close  to 
her  ear,"  interrupted  his  father,  making  the  rafters 
of  tlie  dwelling  ring  and  vibrate  with  the  hearl^ 
roar  that  followed. 

**  Now,  that's  too  bad,  father,"  expostulated 
James  Sykes;  and,  while  he  spoke,  the  blood 
])Dantled  upon  his  brow  and  in^s  cheeks,  and  he 
used  unnecessary  violence  in  rasping  the  nutmeg. 

^  Too  bad !"  returned  Job,  swaying  his  head  a 
little  from  one  side  to  the  other.  '^  If  I  was  young 
Jem,  instead  of  mouldy-headed  Job,  singe  my 
hackles  but  I  should  think  it  precious  good, 
SheV  continued  Job,  drawing  the  air  through 
his  teeth,  ^'  what  I  call  a  cH^/pet  at  all  points.  In 
the  first  place,  there's  a  pretty,  little,  thorough  bred 
head,  put  on  as  nice  a  neck  and  shoulders  as  ever 
a  man's  eyes  would  like  to  rest  on.  Then  there's 
those  curls,  as  brown  as  a  chestnut,  always  flicking 
and  dancing  about  her  pink  cheeks^  and  the  damp 
atmosphere  never  straightens  'em  by  any  chance." 

Job  paused  to  take  a  whiff  or  two  from  his  pipe, 
and  his  son  seemed  to  be  inclined  for  his  continuing 
the  discourse,  for  he  rubbed  the  nutmeg  more 
gently,  and  offered  no  syllable  of  interruption. 

^  As  to  eyes,"  resumed  the  huntsman,  *'  I  must 
say  that  they  are  out-an'-outers.  They're  as  soft  as 
a  pigeon's,  and  yet  they  gimble  themselves  into  one's 
in'ards  like  the  sunshine  through  a  chink  in  the 
shutters.  And  then,"  continued  Job,  warming 
upon  hia  subject,  ^^  as  to  form,  in  a  little  eontpass, 
I  think  she's  the  best  mould  that  ever  came  metqm 
my  path ;  although,"  said  he,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  for  Mrs.  Sykes's  bundle  of  keys,  which 
always  clanked  at  her  girdle,  now  gave  notice  of 
her  return,  ^your  mother,  Jem,  was  an  uncommon 
nice  un  in  her  points  of  make  and  shape." 

It  was  quite  clear,  upon  Mrs.  Sykes  entering 
with  the  flagon  of  foaming  ale  in  her  hand,  that 
she  had  regained  her  wonted  good  and  cheerful 
temper ;  for,  as  she  placed  it  before  her  son,  she 
put  one  arm  round  his  waist  at  the  same  time,  and 


gave  him  a  hug  of  endearment,  while  there  was 
not  a  vestige  left  of  that  rigidity  of  countenanoe 
which  formed  the  striking  oharaotexistic  upon  de- 
parture. 

This  was  not  lost  upon  Jamee,  who  had  always 
proved  himself  a  truly  affiietionate  -son,  and  ho 
gave  a  response  which^  although  lost  to  mortal 
gase  and  hearing,  caused  the  old  lady  to  give  a 
nimble  step,  and  to  ejaculate,  **  Ohi"  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  laughing,  to  the  dangerous  extent  of 
producing  a  second  edition  of  her  cough. 

Job  regarded  these  h0^  aqpeiits  of  family  mat- 
ters with  great  satlBfactt0l:^  and  he  winked  at  the 
ceiling  in  the  most  de^ed  manner  of  c<«veying  a 
lively  gratitude* 

^'  I  shall  sleep  to-nig^t,"  mutteved  he  to  himself 
**  thank  — *^"  perhaps  Job  was  about  to  thsak 
God ;  but  he  stopped,  short  and  added,  ^  thank 
Jemi" 

And  now  James,  with  all  the  nqudity  in  his 
power,  mingled  the  ingiedients  iaio  the  tin  pot, 
and  placed  it  on  the  hnght,  crackling  embers,  to 
quickly  send  forth  a  tlrttly  fragrant  ineense  to 
gratify  the  least  sueoepttble  «l  olibctory  nerves. 

Even  the  blackbird,  suspended  in  his  wioksr 
cage  over  the  hearth,  and  %  bald-pated,  old,  tail- 
less fellow  he  was,  who^  for  yeara  since,  had  ceased 
to  welcome  the  approach,  of  spring  with  a  single 
note,  and  he  recked  notiilng  of  winter ;  for  he  was 
always  warm,  well-fed,  and  comfortable;  now 
roused  himself  on  his  perch,  iLtid,  shaking  his 
£eat)ieii^  seemed  to  unAeritaild  the  matters  in 
progress  exceedingly  well.  He  even  danced  a 
feeble  hop-^for  he  was  the  very  patriarch  of  his 
race-H»p  and  down  the  perch;  and, like  one  down 
in  the  vale  ol  honouzabie  years  attempting  the 
agility  of  youth's  well-stning  thews  and  sinews, 
thus  conveyed  the  gaioty  in  his  breast. 

A  kitten,  the  xtseuad  ^ne  fiem  ths  litter,  saved 
from  the  last  periodictl  confinement  of  the  staid 
old  tabby,  now  purring  with  upHrsaied  ta&i  about 
the  feet  of  her  mistress^  okwied  its  tail  in  the 
bright  piercing  light  ef  the  moon,  streaming  on 
the  caipet  bel^iid  the  oloeely  drawn  and  chequered 
curtains,  and  was  enjoying  the  fun  to  a  remark- 
able extent. 

In  short,  every  thing  bore  a  happy,  dieerfiOLl 
appearance  in  the  apartratoti  esnept,  perhape,  the 
mask  of  the  fox,  with  his  fore  pad  underneath, 
and  his  brash  surled  round  them,  which  were 
nailed  over  the  door ;  and  this  bore  the  sams 
sneer  and  vindictive  intent  as  it  had  in  the  fangs 
of  deatlu  The  bits^  spurt,  and  whips  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  adorned,  reflected  the 
flickering  blaze  on  their  polished  surfiaces ;  and 
even  a  couple  of  horse  shoes,  eoncenung  which 
Job  could  tell,  and  had  often  told,  a  strange  tradition 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  Sykeees,  hung 
on  a  hook  in  a  conspicuous  position,  rivalled,  their 
neighbours  in  their  qualities  of  shining ;  for  not 
even  a  brass^headed  nail  within  the  doBrain  escaped 
the  friction  oontimially  bestowed  upon  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  which  Mrs.  Sykes  was  the  mistress 
and  comptroller. 

'^  There,"  said  James,  lifting  the  prepared 
beverage  from  the  fire,  ani*  pouring  it  steaming 
into  the  glasses,  ''I'll  b«    a  broomstick   to  a 
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HhdviDg  that  you'll  fiud  this  moistare  act  as  ofl  to 
tke  rost/' 

Mr9.  Sykesy  with  well-becoming  grarity,  and 
Job,  smiling  as  if  his  heart  shone^  received  the 
genezously  tilled  tumblers  from  the  hand  of  their 
attentive  son,  and  after  draining  their  content*— 
the  former  by  a  succession  of  rapid  sips,  and  the 
latter  by  one  deep  honest  draught— certainly 
evinced  decided  symptoms  of  being  refreshed  by 
the  potation.  Mrs.  Sykes  delicately  brushed  her 
lips  with  the  comer  of  her  handkerchief,  and  sent 
forth  a  short  hacking  cough,  as  if  the  strength 
of  the  liquor  had  rather  overcome  her  ;  but  at  the 
i^me  time  this  slight  chq>  of  female  afi^tation  did 
uot  prevent  a  sunny  smile  from  playing  upon  her 
lips ;  while  Job  patted  the  bottom  of  his  long  waist- 
coat, and  at  the  same  time — winked  at  the  ceiling. 

'^ Inhere!*'  exclaimed  James,  finbhing  the  re- 
mains in  his  own  glass,  and  drawing  his  chair 
nearer  to  the  fire,  *^  that's  what  I  c^l  the  high 
scent  to  the  comforts  o'  the  world." 

**  We  shouJ[dii\"  replied  his  mother,  shaking 
her  head,  ^  think  too  much  of  the  comforts  of  the 
world.  Remember,  my  son,  this  is  a  vale  of  tears 
— a  miserable  world." 

^  A  what  V*  ejaculated  Job,  straining  his  eye- 
brows to  the  extreme  altitude  of  their  reach.  **  K, 
miserable  world  I  May  I  be  run  to  death  by 
snakes  if  those  who  call  it  so  don* t  feel  the  gall 
wh^n  they  deserve  it.  A  miserable  world ! 
Hav*n  t  we  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  season  ? 
Isn't  there  sunshine  for  the  summer,  with  birds  to 
sing  from  its  rise  to.  its  setting?  An't  there 
rambles,  too,  in  nice  shady  green  lanes  for  young 

lassies  and  their "  Job  broke  abmptly  off,  and 

looked  slyly  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes  towards 
his  son. 

James  pulled  his  watch  with  aj9rk>^oiii  his 
fob,  and  observed  that  ^  it  was  not  so  late  as  he 
expected.** 

*'A  miserable  world!"  repeated  Job.  ^For 
young  and  old  there's  always  some  occupation. 
If  those  who  may  be  a  little  tov  full  in  the  tooth, 
or  who  have  no  teeth  at  all,  eiiri't  make  love  in 
the  shade  of  the  evening,  they  can  sit  on  the  out- 
side of  their  cottage  doors  and  smoke  their  pipes, 
compare  notes  of  early  days,  and  lay  the  dust  of 
their  thvrst  with  stoups  of  th^  brown  and  bright 
October.  And  Ihen^  im  wilitoi^  isn't  there  the 
brisk,  oMokliog  Yule  log,  cMMlcing  of  note  and 
jokes  round  it,  goblin  stories,  songs,  plumb-pud- 
ding, roast  beef,  hunt-the-slipper,  snap-dragon, 
kisses  uQder  the  mistletoe,  reels,  and  jigs,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  A  miserable  world !  Upon 
my  life  ;"  and  then  Job  dnc^si^  his  words  one  by 
one,  as  if  they  wees  too  pneions^in  his  estimation, 
for  measuring  them  in  a  heap.  ^  I've  very  littlci 
doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  those  who  expect  to  meet 
with  a  better,  will  be  particularly  mistaken." 

Mrs.  Sykes  felt  that  this. deUv^ry. was.  a  trespass 
upon  her  prerogative  ;  for  sha  considered  alt 
matters  connected  with  thselog^,  uuoed  in  het 
presence,  as  peeuliariy  her  owii«  However,  the 
spiced  ale  had  so  far  mellowed  all  atoms  of  aspe^ 
rity,  that  she  merely  expressed  her  di^probatton 
at  Job's  presumptiea  by  danciiig  her.  crossed  dex- 
ter  foot  rapidly. 


For  some  few  minntes  noChmg  ww  satil  fuitlici 
upon  any  subject,  and  all  seemed  to  be  occupied  in 
tl^e  contemplation  of  their  thongfats. 

**  Did  ye  leave  'em  all  right  in  Uk  kennd,  kd  I" 
at  length  asked  the  huntsman. 

**  Q^ite  so,  Either,"  replied  James,  Stafting  from 
a  wakeful  dream  or  reverie,  whidi  he  i^ypeared  ta 
have  been  wrapped  in. 

**  Does  Render  seem  as  lame  as  ever  r*  liiq[niRi 
the  huntsman. 

^  No,"  returned  James ;  *<  the  old  lioinid-  is 
very  little  foot-sore  to^nlgfat.** 

<*  That's  well,"  added  Job ;  ^  for  a  staneher  never 

opened  at  a  fox.** 

•*  No,"  responded  the  wlapper-in ;  **  tor,  if  tikem 
was,  I  should  like  to  know  his  pedigree.'' 

^^Ah!"  exclaimed  Job,  ^ on  the  ter£h,nisier 
the  earth,  and  above  the  earth,  there  never  waalik 
superior ;  although — and  that  I  don*t  like  to  id- 
mit — there  might  possibly  be,  and  have  been,Us 
equal." 

« I  can't  believe  it»**  added  James ;  **  I  ittflfy 
can't  believe  it.*' 

••  Then  you  couldn't  believe,  I  suppose,"  repfied 
the  huntsman,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
which  savoured  strongly  of  the  beginning  of  a 
story,  long  and  marvellous  in  its  details,  ^  a  hound 
or  a  dog  of  any  kind  or  nature,"  oontinned  he, 
''  capable  of  being  more  stanch  than  Render  f 

"  No,"  replied  the  whipper-in,  **  I  could  not*» 

**  Then,  I'll  just  tell  you  a  circumstance,**  -re- 
joined Job,  **  that  will  out-do  any  thing  yon  may 
have  seen  In  that  old  clipper's  manner  of  mnning 
a  fox  to  earth,  or  palling  him  down.  Give  me 
another  sip  of  that  ale,  Jem,  before  I  begin ;  for 
talking's  dry  work." 

James  readily  acceded  to  the  huntsman's  request, 
and  afber  he  had  done  full  justice  to  the  second 
edition.  Job  thus  commenced  :— 

*^  When  I  was  a  lad  of  eigliteen,>a0  a  matter  o* 
course,  and  ^refore  I  needn't  tell  ye,  I  was 
whip  under  that  old  figure  there  ;'*  and  as  ha 
spake,  he  pointed  to  a  professed  portrait  of  his 
paternal  parent  hanging  on  tiie  wall  opposite, 
and  if  it  was  not  a  decided  liM  npon  that 
departed  individual,  he  must  have  been  fery 
grim  and  acid  in  expressbn.  *<  it  so  happened,'* 
resumed  Job,  '^that  in  my  first  season,  and  <m 
the  1st  of  September,  the  3qulre  lost  hu  fo- 
vourite  pointer  Romp,  a  large  liver  and  white 
bitch,  handsomer  than  any  pioliire  that  was  ever 
seen  ;  and,  although  the  country  round  was 
scoured  from  end  to  end,  no  tidings  oonld  be 
gained  of  her.  Bill  Rap,  the  keeper,  said,  the 
last  time  that  he  saw  her  ivaa  skirting  the  top 
of  Arkmoor  hill,  and  she  appeidr^d  mm  if  draw- 
ing ;  but  loBlAg  sight  of  her  on  -the.  trow,  and 
on  the  edge  of  Gpsey's  oc^jMe^  ho  never  again 
clapped  eyes  upon  her.  For  some  time  —  it  was 
before  you  were  hatched,  Jem — there  was  nothing 
talked  of  but  Romp's  unaccountable  disappearance, 
and  many  thoii^ht,  at  last,  that  she  had  been 
spirited  away.  Bill  tramped  and  plodded  firom 
sunrise  to  subset,  hat  could  not,  and  never  did, 
gain  any  iuform&tion  concerning  her.  As  yon 
may  think,  the  Squire  wss  very,  sorry,  and  mudi 
puzzled,  at  the  unaccountable  loss  of  his  fii vourite; 
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bnt  M  all  things  aettle  down  at  lasti  he  at  length, 
and  every  body  eho,  appeared  to  think  no. wore  of 
the  loss  of  Romp« 

*^  It  so  chanced  that  about  the  middle  o^  the 
October  following,  that  we  drew  Kipsey's  copse 
whHe  cob  hunting  ;and  father,  that  iU-tempered- 
4eoking  old  Image  there,"  said  Job,  again  referring, 
with  his  indicative  finger,  to  the  likeness  of  his 
ygqgsoitor^  /'  had  given  me  very  strict  orders  to 
stop  every  hound  that  might  try  to  get  away  with 
A  fox.  I'd  as  soon,  think  of  breaking  my  neck  as 
breaking  his  directions,  particularly  when  he 
Xopked  waxy,;  /»nd  I  did  my  best  to  keep  ^em  in  the 
traces  and  up  to  the  collar,  even  to  the  letter. 
AAersome  toucJi-an'rgo^  with  two  or  three  couple 
of  puppies^  who  tried  th^eir  best  to  get  with  a  vixen, 
Jad  byim  old.iiound  called  Hermitage,  and  who 
^^ight  to  hai^a  Ifnown  better,  for  he  understood  a 
late  as  well  as  he  did  a  cheer — away  he  went,  with 
a^uple  of  young  uns;  and  before  I  could  spur  to 
their  heads,  they  settled  to  a  tox^  who  had  made  a 
burst  of  it,  as  if  the  r^iy  devil  was  kicking  'em  on 
end !  With  spleen  and  spite,  I  set  to  with  rowel 
and  Hbx.  to  stop,  em,  and>  alter  speckling  my  heels 
with  some  of  the  best  blood  that  ever  was  let  from 
a  horse's  sidee^  at  last  managed  to  get  to  their 
heads.  Knowing,.although  it  was  no  fault  of  mine, 
tliat  the  old  boy  would  give  me  a  blessiug,  in  his 
rough  manner,  for  my  letting  'em  get  away,  I 
dtove  'em  back  as  hard  as  I  could  split,  in  what 
may  be  called  a  savage  humour.  Upon  getting  to 
the  side  of  the  covert,  I  thought  that  there  was  a 
favourable  chance  of  giving  master  Hermitage  a 
taste  of  the  double  thong  for  his  disobedience,  and 
I  rode  at  him  through  a  gap  into  the  wood.    Just 


as  I  did  so,  however,  and  the  Miller — ^for  that  was 
the  name  of'  the  horse  I  was  on  ^  had  crashed 
through  the  boughs  for  some  dozen  or  two  yards^ 
he,  sunk  up^lo  his  knees  into  a  rabbit's  burrow, 
and  pitched  me  lightly  over  his  head  Into  a  small 
but  deep  pit  full  of  tall  and  thick  sedges  and 
high  rank  grass.  As  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  to 
remount,  for  I  hadn*t  lost  my  reins,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  seeing  the  skeleton  of  a  dog,  in 
a  standing  position,  among  the  rushes  close  to  me ; 
and  upon  taking  a  step  or  two  nearer,  I  saw  the 
bones  of  a  bird,  bleached  as  snow,  and  without  a 
feather  or  bit  of  skin  upon  them,  just  under  the 
grinning  jowl  of  the  dog.  Like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, a  squib,  or  a  cracker,  or  any  thing  else  as 
sharp  and  smart,  I  knew  what  these  were  without 
any  thing  like  a  check  in  my  brain.  There 
couldn't  be  a  doubt  but  the  anatomy  of  the  dog 
was  tlie  remains  of  Komp,  who  had  found  the  bird 
here,  and  thus  both  the  pointer  and  the  pointed 
had  died  from  the  very  game  and  stanchness  of 
their  natures." 

**  You  don*t  mean  to  say  that 's  true,  my  dear?" 
remarked  Mrs.  Sykes,  seriously,  upon  Job's  con- 
cluding his  history. 

**  I  do,"  replied  the  huntsman,  with  respondent 
gravity  ;  **  I  do,  indeed.'* 

B^  it  on  recoxd,  however,  that  as  Job  spake,  his 
son  noticed  that  he  gave  a  slight,  a  scarcely  per* 
ceptible  wink  at  the  ceiling,  which  produced  a  very 
equivocal  impression  as  to  the  seriousness  of  hiiB 
meaning  in  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

**  Dear  me !  '*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sykes,  lifting  her 
hands,  '*  what  a  singular  coincidence,  to  be 
sure." 


f' 


THE  SHORTEST  DAY. 


Wni^aunr  is  Ikis  1  past  nine  o'ebek  1 

I  ftar  I'a  very  late ; 
I  really  thought,  it  is  so  dark^ 

That  it  wu  only  eight. 
I  shall  be  scolded  terribly, 

And  Bothiag  can  I  lay 
SizcepI,  what  every  body  knows. 

It  is  the  shortest  day  ! 

U's  very  dark  1  I  caanot  see 

At  all  what  rm  aboat : 
Ay,  iher$  —  I  knew  it  would  be  so  -« 

My  stocking's  wrong-^ide  o«t. 
It  is  net  worth  wUis  getting  up  ^ 

I  'cara  not  whal  yea  say  f 
But  really  we  ghould  stay  in  bed 

Ap  through  the  shortest  day. 

I  cannot  see  to  dress  myself : 

I  shall  be  such  a  fright ; 
But  to  be  rare  ft  matters  not. 

The  day  ifucre  like  night;     -* 
The  air  is  thiskss  thick  pea  seup^ 

Yon  scarce  can  see  your  way  ; 
I'm  half  aftaid  to  grope  about 

Upon  the  shortest  day. 

I  wonder  what  blind  people  do. 

Of  optics  quite  bereft—- 
I've  made  a  blonder  with  my  shoe, 

My  ri^t  ibot's  m  my  left  I 
Misfortaaes  never  sis^e  come, 

I*ve  heard  old  sages  say. 
And  thus  I'm  botherM  on  all  hands 

Upon  the  shortest  day. 


I  wish  the  sun  woald  show  hi$  face  s 

AUuB !  I  must  show  laistf,— 
He*s  shrouded  quite  in  murkiness. 

And  WonH  comb  forth  to  shine* 
He's  really  ^ly  stli^  now* 

And  won't ;  bestow  a  ray. 
To  save  our  noses  fh>m  lamp-posts 

Upon  the  shortest  day. 

The  men  who  make  the  Almanacks 

Are  very  waggish  folks, 
Bnt  there's  no  reason  why  the  wcnrld 

Should  saifer  for  tkdr  jokes : 
For  tlifnfh.ii'8 dmll^ it's  very  eleary 

No  matter  what  they  say. 
That  there  is  not  a  day  at  all 

Upon  their  shortest  day. 

The  morning  star  won't  lend  his  light 

To  lead  me  to  the  latch, 
1  must  find  my  own  loeifbr  — 

6tve-mjS  a  patent  oiatoh  1 
Bat  were  I  UiHj  in  the  street, 

A  wagon  or  a  dray 
Might  pulverize  me  In  the  fog. 

And  end  my  shortest  day. 

And' thus  all  thro*  this  dolefhl  time 
We  risk  both  life  and  limb, 

Qnecaimet  slir  an  ineh  in  pease 
When  aU  is  dark  and  dim. 

There  is  no  antidote  against 
Such  sorrows  in  array, 

Except,  that  nothing  can  last  Um0 

'    Upon  the  fAoft«i(  day. 


n§ 


GRANTS  IMPRESSIONS  OF  IRELAND.* 


"  Commend  ut,"  as  the  Sooti  say,  ^  to  Mr. 
Grant  1 "  Before  any  odier  gentlenftati  of  the 
London  Press  coald  -well  have  packed  his  port- 
mantean  for  the  usual  autumnal  excursion^  back 
he  comes  from  some  newly -disoovered  covntry,  his 
carpet-bag  richly  freighted  with  materials  for  at 
ieast  two  Tolnmes.  No  getitkman  of  the  press 
«0Qld,  as  appears  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
his  work,  have  gone  to  Ireland  with  a  more  slen- 
der previous  acquaintance  with  its  history  and  its 
social  condition.  In  all  his  literary  undertakings 
Mr.  (jfunt  acts  upon  the  infollible  recipe,  **  If  you 
wish  to  gain  a  Httle  information  upon  any  sub- 
ject, write  a  book  about  it."  He  must,  indeed^ 
have  known  that  there  was  a  country  called  Ire- 
luid,  where  the  people  lived  chiefiy  upon  potatoes, 
professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  had  for 
their  national  weapons  the  pike  and  the  shillelah^ 
and  reared  a  peculiar  breed  of  MI9  j  and  farther, 
that  this  island  was  represented  in  the  British 
parliament  by  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connril  and  his  tail, 
of  whom  Mr.  Grant  did  know  something,  as  he 
had  written  a  very  amusing  book,  part  of  which 
was  about  them.  Beyond  thia^  all  was  darkness 
and  doubt,  when  the  coast  of  Ireland  loomed 
mistily  upon  him,  one  day  in  August  last.  From 
reading  his  book,  one  might  imagine  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  post  off  to  Cork,  to  kiss  the  blarney- 
stone  ;  but  this  needful  preliminary  was  not  per- 
formed for  some  time  afterwards :  though,  before 
he  began  to  extend  his  notes,  the  Munster  Palla* 
dium  must  have  been  kisjied  on  both  sides.  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  have  had  many  admirers  and 
many  sympathizers,  but  none  to  cope  with  Mr. 
Grant.  The  virtues  and  humours  of  its  peasantry, 
the  magnificence  of  its  scenery,  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  the  elegance  and  spaciousness  of  the 
houses,  streets,  and  squares  of  its  towns,  far  ex- 
ceeded Mr.  Grantee  previous  imaginings,  and  sur- 
passed, as  he  often  and  fondly  tells,  all  that  he 
had  seen  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent : — 
Mr.  Grant,  in  instituting  comparisons,  is  rather 
apt  to  refer  to  his  continental  expenenoes,  which 
the  reader  is  led  to  concinde  must  hare  been  re- 
iterated and  rather  extensive  in  different  kingdoms 
and  cities. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Grant  reached  Kingston 
harbour,  than  his  peculiar  instincts  for  ferreting 
out  petty  details  come  into  full  activity.  He 
lingers  too  long  at  Kingston, — ^like  an  awkward 
man  entering  the  door  of  an  apartment,  full  of 
company,  who  finds  it  eml>arrassing  to  advance, 
and  therefore  remains  planted  until  shored  on. 
It  may,  however,  be  unjust  to  attribute  undue 
bashfulness  to  any  one  who  has  graduated  in  Let- 
ters like  our  imperturbable  tourist  ;  and  if  he 
dwells  too  long  upon  Kingston,  it  must  be  from  love 
of  those  small  pencillings  of  which  he  is  so  great 
a  master. 

*  Impressions  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Random  Recollections  of  the  liords  and  Commons/^  &c.  &c. 
2  toIb.  post  8vo.    London :  Hugh  Cunningham. 


In  desoribing  Dublin  and  the  otb«r  Irish  etfies, 
Mr.  Grant,  in  attempting  to  be  grand  and  fine, 
has  not  only  failed,  but  has  missed  the  hard  outline 
and  minute  circumstantiality  which  wont  to  give 
soma  interest  to  hb  brick-and-ttortar  sketches, 
and  coat-and-waistcoat  sabjeets.  If  he  had  given 
himself  a  few  more  weeks  to  hare  refreshed  his 
random  recollections  by  the  study  of  the  Iocs! 
guide  books,  he  might  have  produced  a  mors  ia- 
siractire,  if  not  a  move  amusing'  wotky-^amunnf, 
0n  the  principle  that  it  may  sometimes  be  ss  en- 
tertaining to  laugh  at,  as  with,  an  author. 

Mr.  Grant,  as  we  have  intimated,  received  hit 
ImpressioBsof  Ireland  upon  a  mental  earU  bUmtke^ 
upon  which  some  crooked,  if  not  false  Imes  have 
been  traced,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  His  first 
visit  in  Dublin  was,  of  course,  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Martyrs  in  Richmond  Penitentiary.  This  was 
but  a  short  time  before  the  release  of  the  prisoaers, 
and  before  that  event  could  have  been  antidpsted. 
Rumours  of  the  Queen  vidting  Ireland  were 
then  prevalent,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Grants  Mr. 
O'Conaell  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  beoonuig 
the  victim  of  the  royal  men^.  He  declared,  that 
he  would  not  leave  prison  till  liberated  by  due 
course  of  law,  unless  he  was  dragged  from  it  It 
would  have  been  too  mortifying  lor  the  **  moral 
sovereign  of  Ireland'*  to  have  owed  his  fireedoro  to 
the  clemency  of  tiie  sister  sovereign  of  England, 
though  he  undoubted^'  would  have  requited  the 
generosity  by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  his  Irish 
subjects,  enjoining  them  to  deport  ^emselves  be- 
comingly towards  the  royal  visiter. 

Mr.  Grant  s  account  of  his  first  interview  with 
the  state  prisoners  is  redolent  of  his  own  peculia- 
rities, as  well  as  of  some  interest  from  its  snbjecL 
Here,  therefore,  we  commence  our  etrtraets.  The 
fresh  recollection  of  Tom  Steele's  wardrobe  is  in 
Mr.  Grant's  richest  manner. 

The  first  of  the  state  prisoners  I  saw  was  BIr  Tbona 
Steele.    I  had  met  with  him  some  years  before  in  Lon- 
don.   In  the  Richmond  Penitentiary,  I  fancied  he  looked 
mnoh  better  than  I  ever  saw  him  do  before.    I  thought 
he  had  on  the  identieal  military  fW>ck-coat  and  cap,  the 
former  profusely  braided  and  buttoned  np  to  his  chin,  1 
saw  him  wearing  when  I  met  with  him  three  years  pre- 
vionsly :  but  that  was  impossible,  as  no  man,  bowever 
economioal  in  the  article  of  apparel,  oonld  take  each 
effectual  care  of  his  clothing,  as  that  it  should  be  as  good 
as  at  first  after  three  years*  wear.    Mr.  Steele  is  a  ivrj 
tall  military-looking  person,  and  must  hate  been  a 
handsome  man  in  early  life.    At  present,  I  shoald  sap- 
pose  him  to  be  sixty  years  of  age.    He  was  one  of  the 
happiest  men  I  ever  knew  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  wliether  he  was  ever  so  happy 
before ;  not  that  he  likes  confinement  for  its  oimsake-I 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  does — ^but  he  was  happy  ia 
prison,  because  he  felt  that  he  was  suffering  forivtat  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  interests  of  his  country;  but,  abore  all, be- 
cause he  was  suffering  wUh  (VConnell.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  idolize  Mr.  0'Connen,bttt  I  amsatisied 
that  Mr.  Steele's  idolatry  of  the  Liberator  is  a  esBSBiniBi 
passion.    It  Is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  sober  resJitj, 
that  the  very  ground  on  which  Mr.  0*Connen  tn»As  is 
dear  to  him.    A  rumour  at  one  time  found  tti  way  into 
the  adverse  journals,  to  the  effect  that  Kr.  Steele  wis 
heartily  sick  of  his  martyrdom^  aAd  that  Um  nrfUm 
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was,  in  eonsequeiice,  pining  rapidly  sway.  It  waa  pure 
invention,  and  a  very  wei^  invention  to  boot.  In  tlie 
company  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  could  never  be  unhappy. 
The  Liberator's  preeence  would,  in  Mr.  Steele's  estima- 
tion, convert  the  cold  and  cheerless  desert  of  Siberia  into 
a  perfeet  pandise.  H«  could  wUliogly  die  for  Mr. 
O'Connell,  as  well  as  for  his  country.  Had  be  not  be«n 
a  fellow-conspirator,  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  been 
the  most  miserable  man  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  he  was,  on 
dne  ooeasion,  rather  noiey  in  court — at  least,  the  Attor- 
neygeneral  thought  to ;  and  that  the  Atlomey^general, 
in  order  to  insure  his  silence  during  the  future  proceed- 
ings, said  to  him,  "  I  protest,  Mi\  Steele,  that  if  you  do 
not  be  quiet,  1  will  strike  your  name  out  of  the  list  of 
iraveners."  The  threat  bad  the  desired  effect.  The 
prospeet  of  the  gibbet  or  the  stake,  would  not  have  been 
naif  so  severe  a  punishment  to  him,  as  this  menace  of 
not  being  permitted  to  share  the  fate  of  Mr*  O'Connell. 

Mr.  Steele,  or  Tom,  as  he  is  invariably  called,  is  a 
Protestant.  He  is  said  to  have  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
orery  shiUiog  of  which  he  expended  in  schemes  for  im* 
proving  the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon.  He  received 
a  collegiate  education,  and  is  a  man  of  superior  scientific 
and  mathematical  attainments  :  he  is  an  M.A.  He  is  a 
remarkably  pleasant  fellow.  The  principal  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  conversation  is  his  imperfect  arti> 
eolation,  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion — I  should 
think  a  decided  majority — of  his  teeth.  Can  none  of 
Tom's  friends,  who  are  partial  to  his  society,  prevail  upon 
him  to  have  la  a  set  of  new  tusks  t  In  that  case,  I  know 
of  few  men  who  would  be  more  agreeable  companions. 
He  woold  not  then,  aa  he  often  does  now,  expectorate 
Ids  sentences.  To  me  it  was  always  a  luxury  to  fee  his 
round,  red,  honest^ooking  countenance ;  there  ia  a  ster- 
ling integrity  in  it.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  five- 
minutes'  inspection  of  it,  would  transform  th6  greatest 
iogue  into  an  honest  man.  I  am  not  able  to  particularize 
inBtaaoca,  but  I  cannot  doubt  there  are  many  such,  in 
which  persons  bent  on  deeds  of  dishonesty  have  been 
diverted  f^om  their  purpose,  by  their  eye  accidentally 
encountering  the  countenance  of  Tom  Steele.  It  is  a 
great  moral  reformer — a  perpetual  homily  to  evil-doers 
--•  silent  but  expreesive  reprover  of  those  who  are 
criminally  inclined.  I  wish  there  were  any  means  of 
ascertaining  how  many  persons  have  been  kept  out  of 
Richmond  Bridewell,  if  not  worse  places,  in  consequence 
of  their  coming  in  contact  with  honest  Tom.  I  ought  to 
add,  that  he  is  a  most  disinterested  patriot.  Give  him 
but  two  mtmlB  a-day,  and  a  second-hand  suit  of  clothes 
(he  would  not  wear  them  if  new)  onee  in  a  couple  of 
years,  and  he  will  seek  no  higher  reward  for  his  exer* 
tions  on  behalf  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Steele,  when  in  prison,  had  a  decided  dislike  ta 
any  other  epithet  being  applied  to  him  or  bis  feUow 
prisoners,  than  that  of  **  convicts."  ''  Come  with  me," 
says  he,**  and  I  will  take  you  to  Mr.  O'Connell." 

"  Are  the  other  prisoners  with  him  t"  I  inquired: 

"  Convicts,"  said  he,  eagerly  correcting  me;  **  call  as 
convicts." 

**  Would  not  patriots  be  a  better  term  1" 

"  Oh,  no  t  Convicts — convicts,  if  you  please  l" 

^  Well,  then,  convicts  be  ity"  said  I. 

^You  shall  see  all  the  convicts  presently,"  he  re- 
marked, **  but  we  shall  first  see  O'Connell  by  himself." 

We  went  into  the  garden,  where  we  found  Mr. 
O'Connell.  The  garden  is  large,  and  beautiful,  and 
airy,  and  there  was  (this  was  in  the  middle  of  Augnst) 
a  handsome  marquee  near  the  north  end,  which  answered 
the  doable  purpose  of  protecting  from  the  rays  of  the  aun 
in  unpleasantly  warm  weather,  and  sheltering  from  the 
rain  when  the  weather  was  wet. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  O'Connell  look  so  well,  I  had 
not  seen  him  look  better  for  several  years.  I  mentioned 
this  to  him,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  felt  as  well  as  he 
looked.  He  added,  that  his  mind  had  not  been  so  much 
at  ease  for  a  considerable  time  as  it  had  been  during  the 
ten  weeks  (this  was  a  fortnight  before  his  liberation,)  he 
had  been  in  prison.  He  mentioned  to  me  that  the  five 
months  last  year,  during  which  the  series  of  mouiter- 


meetlngs  wera  being  held,  constitnted  by  far  th«  most ' 
anxious  period  of  his  life.  He  had  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  influence  for  good  over  his  countrymen;  and  yet 
he  was  at  times  filled  with  apprehensions  lest  circum- 
stances should  occur,  through  the  improper  agency  of 
Qlltere,  wl^ich  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  He 
toM  me  that,  feeling  ^  miad  ta  be  more  at  ease  than 
it  had  been  for  some  years  before^  be  took  exereiee  every 
day ;  alternately  walking  in  the  garden  westward  of  the 
prison,  and  amusing  himself  with  gymnastic  feats  in  the 
grounds  appropriated  ttv  this  purpose  at  the  east  end  of 
the  bnildtng.  Close  to  the  gymnaatio  grounds  is  a 
mound  of  some  siae,  with  a  round  glass  house  on  the 
top,  constituting  a  sort  of  observatory.  From  this  spot 
you  command  a  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Dublin,  and  of  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Mr. 
O'Ceonell  playfully  remarked  to  me  that  that  was  their 
Tara  Hsll,  a  locality  some  miles  ftom  Dublin,  not  only 
commanding  an  extension  view  of  one  of  the  most  pie- 
turesque  portions  of  Ireland,  but  which  was  chosen,  ia 
consequence  of  its  interesting  historical  associations,  as 
Ae  place  for  holding  one  of  the  monster  meetings  of 
last  autumn. 

Our  conversation,  after  being  some  time  together, 
turned  on  the  sulyect  of  the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 
He  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  many  of  his  friends, 
both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,-  expressing  so  much 
solicitude  for  his  being  speedily  liberated.  He  said  h6 
appreciated  the  feeling  wbS«h  dietoted  the  wish,  but  that 
he  had  himself  no  desire  to  obtahi  his  release  a  single 
hour  before  the  expiry  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been 
incarcerated.  He  thought  it  much  better  for  the  cause 
for  which  he  wan  suffering,  that  he  should  remain 
within  the  walls  of  Riehmond  Penitentiary  for  the  entirs 
twelve  months.  Under  any  cinmmstances,  he  assured 
me,  and  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  he  would 
listen  to  no  conditions  for  his  liberation.  They  might 
propose  any  they  pleased,  but  he  would  lend  a  deaf  ear 
to  them  all.  He  felt  that  by  suffering,  without  abbre- 
Tiation,  the  sentence  of  his  judges,  he  would  very 
greatly  increase  his  moral  power  orer  his  countrymen, 
when  he  again  came  to  mingle  among  them. 

I  could  not  help  being  much  impressed  with  the  easy, 
agreeable,  unassuming  deportment  of  a  man  with  whose 
fkme  the  world  is  filled,  and  who  exercises  an  influence 
oter  the  minds  of  seven  millions  of  his  fellow  subjects, 
greater,  I  am  persuaded,  than  was  ever  exercised  orer 
an  equal  number  of  human  beings  by  any  other  man 
that  ever  lived.  None  but  those  who  have  travelled 
through  Ireland,  and  made  a  point,  as  I  did,  of  convers- 
ing with  all  classes  in  that  country,  could  have  any 
conception  of  the  wonderfal  ascendency  Mr.  O'Connell 
possesses  orer  his  countrymen.  I  saw,  and  heard,  and 
learned  enough  to  convince  me,  that  his  friends  make  no 
empty  boast  when  they  speak  of  his  having  two  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men  ready  to  respond  to  any  expres- 
sion of  his  pleasure.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  his 
unprecedented  popuianty,  power,  and  importance,  he  is 
as  affable  and  ^mple  in  his  manners  as  if  he  possessed 
no  power,  and  were  unknown  in  the  world. 

Every  one  who  knows  Mr.  O'Connell  is  aware,  that  a 
better  husband,  when  Mrs.  O'Connell  was  alire,  or  a 
more  affectionate  fMier,  never  liTsd. 

We  are  also  told,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  goes  to 
mass  every  moming  at  seyen  o'clock,  and  is  said 
to  take  the  Communion  every  day.  Mr.  Grant,  a 
zealous  Protestant  himself,  conaidera  the  liberator 
a  very  religious  man,  and  states  that  he  has  been 
so  throughout  life.  Among  his  many  attainments, 
his  great  theological  knowledge  is  enumerated. 
He  b  an  indulgent  father ;  and  his  careesing  of  his 
grandchildren  must,  we  presume,  be  something 
very  difljerent  from  the  fondness  of  other  grand^ 
papas  for  their  pets,  since  so  much  is  said  about  it 
by  other  itinerant  authorities  besides  Mr.  Grant. 
Of  the  O'Connell  family  the  tourist  saw  only  the 
third  son,  Mr.  John  O'ConneU^  whom  he  deocribes 
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as  a  man  of  thiity-iwo  yean  of  age;  of  ratber 
small  0tatttre,  and  slightly  mado ;  a  banMer,  but 
either  without,  or  abore,  pi^ofessional  eniploymeni, 
— the  statist,  however,  of  the  family^  as  Morgan  and 
Maurice  are  the  orators.  There  is  nothing  vei;y 
new  in  all  thin ;  but  we  taka  anoh  in^mation.aa  we 
find.  It  was  new  to  Mr.  Grants  and  may  probaUy 
be  so  to  a  few  of  his  Headers.  His  account  of  the 
other  state  prisoners  possesses  rather  more  norelty. 

Mr.  Richard  Barrett,  proprietor  of  ^  The  Pilot*' 
newspaper,  was  another  of  the  state  prisoners.  I  am 
taking  them  now  according  to.  seniority  of  years.  Mr. 
Barrett  is  a  Protestant.  He  is  a  talL  robost-looking 
man ;  one  in  whose  coantenance  jou  confidently  read 
energy  and  determination  Qf  character.  No  one  can  see 
him  without  coming  to  the  conclusion^  that  if  these  be 
not  qualities  in  his  composition^  then  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  science  of  LaTater.  Any  one  who  only  saw  Mr. 
Barrett  for  an  hour  or  two,  without  entering  into  fami- 
liar oonyersation  with  him,  would  be  apt  to  infer  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  sternness  in  hb  character.  Those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  him  speak  of  him 
as  a  very  agreeable  companion,  though  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  talking  so  much  as  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Uis  face  inclines  to  the  angular  shape.  He  has  a  fine 
well-developed  forehead.  In  his  complexion  there  is  a 
ruddiness  which  indicates  the  possession  of  excellent 
health.  His  age  is  not  far  from  threescore ;  but  a 
person  forming  an  opinion  of  it  from  his  looks,  would 
not  take  him  to  be  more  than  fift^-two  or  fifty-three. 
In  the  management  of  his  paper  he  is  6:ee  and  fearless, 
slashing  away  at  the  enemy^  regardless  of  their  cries 
for  meroy.  Until  about  twenty  years  ago  he  was  a 
stanch  ConserTative.  Ue  is  a  particular  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  in  Mr.  Barrett's  *'  Pilot"  many  of 
the  Liberator's  best  addresses  to  his  countrymen  have 
made  their  first  appearance. 

Mr.  Ray,  secretary  to  the  Repeal  Associatiou,  is  a 
gentleman  who,  iVom  the  ofiiclal  sitaatien  which  he 
holds,  has  ftcm  the  first  played  a  prouinent  part  ia  the 
Repeal  agitation.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  in 
his  forty-fourth  year.  He  is  a  well-informed  man,  and 
very  pleasing  in  his  manners.  Under  a  quiet  nnassuming 
exterior  there  exists  no  ordinary  decision  and  energy  of 
character.  His  personal  appearance  is  prepossessing 
and  gentlemanly.  His  compierion  is  dark,  though  it 
may  have  appeared  more  so  than  usual  on  the  occasion 
on  which  I  saw  him,  in  consequence  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  walking  much  in  the  garden  attached 
to  the  prison,  where  they  were  necessarily  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  a  summer's  sun.  His  features  are  regular, 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  that  of  fntetli- 
geuce  blended  with  amenity.  He  is  of  the  middle 
height,  and  proportionably  made.  It  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  meet  with  one  better  suited  for  the  ofioe  he 
Alls.  His  heart  is  evidently  in  the  cause,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  very  superior  business  habits —  a  point  to  which 
I  shall  have  to  refer  when  t  come  to  speak  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  Mr.  Ray  is  on  the  eve  of  coming  out  as  a 
barrister. 

Mr.  DufiPy,  the  editor  of  '*  The  Nation,"  is,  like  Mr. 
Ray,  studying  fox  the  bar.  For  a  ooasiderable  time  he 
has  been  in  a  state  of  ill  health.  Though  his  friends  are 
still  not  ftree  from  uneasiness  respecting  the  issue  of  his 
illness,  it  is  generally  thought  he  has  in  some  measure 
improved  since  the  excitement  consequent-  on  the  late 
trials  passed  away.  Notfwithstanding  his. bad  health, 
whiah  may  be  too  plainly  read  in  the  pale,  cast  of  his 
coantenance,  made  more  striking  by  his  long  flowing 
flaxen  hair,  he  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  actiTe  of 
the  repealers.  He  Is  a  man  of  very  superior  talent,  and 
throws  a  degree  of  fire  and  eneigy  into  his  wxitsiigs,  which 
shows  the  depth  of  his  dsTotion  ti^  the  eause  of  his 
eountry.  Ne  one  oould  be  in  his  society  for  five  minutes 
without  feeling  satisfied  that  he  is  sincere  in  every  word 
he  utters,  as  he  is  terribly  in  earnest  in  every  sentence 
he  indites. 

It  would  be  mortifying  to  find  that  the  most  en- 


thusiastically national  of  the  Iiiah  patriots  is,  ifter 
all,aa  hlBg^Hqup  proclaims^  no  true-born IULmso, 
imt  the  deeeendantof  some  inyading  SaxoD,or  an- 
cient Ostman.  W«  trust  that  tlii8liaaiige.aiMlsppa- 
rent  participation  in  Gothic  blood  aiay  never  otme 
to  be  impnted  to  him  as  a  crime*  Thoaaaftfaefo- 
soners  who  wen  editon  of  newapapen^  vegnhaly 
wrote  the  leading  aitieles  for  tkeir  jounuds.  Ul 
these  journals  afflicted  Europe  was  called  upeo  to 
sympathuEe  with  Mr.  O'CoimeU,  immandin  a 
dungeon,  the  martyr  of  hie  patrietwii.  Wt  kave 
Mr.  Grant  to  deectibe  these  dttngeoae  :-*- 

I  have  spoken  of  the  lai^ge  wti  bsaaSifnl  gardeos  U- 
leaging  to  Riohmond  BddewelL  The  spartmaBts  allot- 
ted  to  the  prisoners  were  exceedingly  comfortable ;  tby 
conveyed  as  little  an  idea  of  a  prison  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  The  first  apartment  to  which  I  wisialrs- 
duced  was  that  of  Dr.  Gray,  who  plajrfhUy  remarkei.- 
**  This  is  my  dungeon."  Bach  priseaBr-^r  rather,  last 
I  should  displease  Mr.  Steele — each  '*  eoarict^"  had  an 
apartment  to  hlmselil  No  one  oould  wish  to  lire  m 
better  rooms  ;  there  was  an  atmosphere  and  aspect  of 
comfort  about  them  which  is  not  often  exceeded  in  tie 
houses  of  private  families  in  the  ariddle  ranks  ef  hlb. 
They  were  spacious  sad  aiiy.  and  «eB,  if  aol  elsgiatly, 
ftimished.  They  were  nicely  carpeted,  and  eontsioed 
so£u  and  the  varioufl  other  articles  of  fhmitnre  whidi 
conduce  to  one's  comfort.  Those  of  the  priseners  vrlo 
were  married  were  allowed  to  hate  tiidr  wtvea  sad 
dhHdran  with  them. 

The  old  song  says,  or  einge— 

0,  the  Monks  o'  Melrose  made  gnde  kail 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted  1 

The  Dublin  state  prieonera^  who  were  not  allowed 
to  receive  visiters  save  on  tjiree  days  of  the  week, 
nevertheless,  on  the  prohibited  days  received  a  cos- 
oourse  of  festive  guesta.  At  one  of  their  ^g/mpoaoj 
Mj?.  Grant  obtained  the  hooour  of  the  sittings, 
wheny  besidee  the  seven  priaonersy  there  were  pre- 
sent at  dinner  eighteen  ladiea  and  gentlemflD. 
The  Richmond  Penitentiary  oannoty  after  all, 
be.  quite  a  Spielbeig.  The  party  aseme  to  hare 
been  a  menry  and  an  intelligent  one;  nor  can  we 
w<mder  that  Mr.  Gcaaxt  greatly  ecgoyed  his  visit  of 
eleven  hoars.  He  has  made  even  lest  of  such  sn 
opportunity  for  obeervation,  or  Ibr.notiDg  and  xe- 
perting,  than  might  have  been  expected  :— 

At  ire  o'clock  we  all  dined  together.  The  party 
numbered  about  twenty-five,  there  being*  ia  addition  to 
the  wives  of  several  of  the  prt0oners,ten  or  twelve  of 
their partioalar fHends.  IsfaoaM here oliMrTe tbst die 
day  was  Saturday,  and  eonsBtaentiy,  no*  eae  ef  the  than 
days  oifc  which  there  was  a  genial  adaussioa  of  die 
friends  of  the  prisoners.  We  had  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  spent  a  remarkably  pleasant  evening.  Ops  thhg 
that  struck  me  much,  during  my  htterooiuse  wiMi  Hie 
traversers,  was,  the  perfect  eordiaJfty^ef  ftdft^-iAich 
subsisted  amongst  tbeot.  Iters  eeemed  Ml  tUa  slightest 
ifidioatien  of  any  dispositioii  on  ihepaiiof  esllier«f  them 
to  be  oeiisidei«d  a  gvsatet  jieaer  gneeter  aasflkn  ^^ 
the  test.  £vea  the  thteeJooEBaliM8»M&  JaRstWSh; 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Dnff^yia  vfOioia.a.  laMle  eoit.ef  nndxy 
might  have  been  ezcnsable^'^ves  theysftwiifd  (a  re- 
gard -each  oUier  wteh  the  wamastiaad  Itaest  aisien 
Mendsbip.  The  feeling  ef  att  seemed  4o^  be,  fhaltke; 
were  selfering  for  their  eomtfy  «  and  that  if  tknT 
eoentry's  InteresCe  wers^oaly  praaaeted  hf  their  laiffriBBB- 
mettt)ft  mattered  bat  little  as  tawhioheC  themtkoild 
receive  most  of  the  gloiy.  What  I  have  ssid  sT  Mr. 
(yConeell  in  referenee  to  hia  eheerfel  sehmisHoa  ta  his 
&te,  and  his  determina^a  te  laalen  to  m  terms  which 
would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  oeiipfomiae  the  eaeaefor 
which  they  were  suffering  a  living  martyrdom,  nuy  be 
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said  with  the  same  truth  of  one  and  all  of  the  prisoners. 
They  hoxe  their  incarceration  without  a  murmur ;  no 
indication  of  impatience  was  visible  in  their  eountenan- 
068,  or  in  their  words  or  conduct.  They  seemed  rather 
to  rejoice  in  ^eir  sulfTerlngs,  because  tihey  wen  for  What 
ilMy  eonaidemd  to  be  the  canae  of  tiieit  cooaAryt 

Mr.  Gnnt  devotes  a  chapter  to  Ckmciliation 
fiallf  B^pedi  ineetio|r8»  And  the  machinery  for  raia- 
iBg  the  lent*  Bat  the  newapapen  have  already 
ckhaBstad  laost  of  theee  topiee*  He  viaited  Doany- 
brook  Fiux  ;  but  have  we  not^  in  the  pages  of  this 
MagasbMy  seen  the  ^wing  picture  of  thia  axmoal 
festivity  traoed  by  Banim  ?  and  can  we  be  blamed 
for  turning  with  impatianee  from  any  other  I  May- 
iiooth  is  ..a  move  hopefttl  snhjeet.  Mr,  Gmnt 
vindicates  this  seminary  'hom  very  serious  duof^ 
tiiat  have  been  preferred  against  it,  both  as  to  its 
educational  discipline  and  the  morals  of  the  stu- 
deata.  We  hope  he  may  be  right,  as  he  leana  to 
the  side  of  eharity  in  juj^ing  of  all  cttmecied  with 
this  impoHant  institution.  Aooording  to  Mr. 
Grant,  nearly  half  the  students  who  repair  to 
If  aynooth  to  be  educated  for  priests,  repent  their 
'Vocation ;  and,  having  obtained  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, eHher  at  the  expense  ef  the  country,  or  at 
a  very  low  rate,  enter  upon  secular  professions. 
He  says,  that  out  of  every  seventy-five  students, 
«Dly  about  forty  become  priests;  the  remaining 
thirty-five  either  die  or  engage  ia  ascalar  empl^- 
ments^  a  number  of  them  connecting  themselves 
with  iJie  newspaper  press  as  editors  and  reporters. 
However  it  may  fare  with  priests,  subjected  for 
ten,  or  even  seven,  of  the  best  years  of  life  to  mo* 
nastic  discipline,  this  can  never  be  the  Irue  method 
to  train  *^  heat  possible  public  instructors."  Cram- 
ming a  young  man  with  scholastic  theology,  to  the 
neglect  of  science  and  of  thosestndies  whidi  enlarge, 
liumanize,  and  refine  the  mind,  though  it  may 
not,  for  aught  that  we  know,  deteriorate  the 
Iri^  priest,  never  can  accomplish  the  editor  or 
reporter.  Accordingly  these  young  men,  after  leav- 
ing their  college  have  still  the  better  part  of  their 
education  to  acquire ;  and  always  to  emanoipate 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  early  prejudice 
and  the  priesthood,  whose  yoke,  Mr*  Grant  tells  us, 
the  editor  of  Th«  NoHon  and  other  members 
of  "Young  Ireland*'  have  thrown  ofi^  We  shall 
quote  a  part  of  his  account  of  the  discipline  of 
Maynooth.  He  says  nothing  of  the  students  not 
being  aUawad  to  read  any  newapaper,  periodical, 
or  other  work  not  sraotioned  by  their  priestly 
teachers,  which  was  skated  by  his  lively  preoorsor, 
Mr.  Titmarsh, — who  also  said  some  severe  things,  as 
if  at  Maynooth  cleanliness  was  not  considered  any 
pairt  of  godUnesa 

The  dif  oiphne  is  very  strict ;  la  some  respects  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  maeh  too  rigid.  The  students  rise  in  sum- 
itier  i^  five  in  the  morning,  and  in  winter  at  six.  Imme- 
diately alterwajtis  they  assemble  ia  the  chapel  for 
|sra7ef«,and  tfaea  apply  themselves  to  tlieir  studies  tUl 
eighty  aS  wiileh  hoar  they  attend  mass.  Breskfast  foI-> 
lews.  After  it  is  over,  whidi  it  ia  by  nine,  the  students 
are  allowed  to  amine  themselves  for  half  an  hoqr<  They 
then  resnme  their  respeetive  studies  natil  half-past  ten, 
whea  they  aaseadUe  in  the  several  leeture  rooms,  aooor- 
dfag  to  their  standing  in  the  eoUege,  to  bear  Uie  profes* 
sors  explain  and  iUastcate  thesubjeets  whioh  fall  within 
their  several  departswats.  From  half-past  eleven  till 
twelve,  they  are  agau  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in 
any  innocent  way  they  please ;  after  which  they  again 


apply  themselves  to'  their  studies  until  two  o'clock. 
From  that  hour  till  three  they  attend  their  respective 
lectures.  Dinner  follows. .  It  is  over  hy  half-past  three. 
The  interval,  until  five  o'clodc,  is  devoted  to  recreation. 
From  five  tiU  eight  is  set  apart  for  the  resumption  of 
their  studie9,  either  in  private  or  in  class.  From  eight 
till  nine  they  are  agam  allowed  to  amuse  themselves. 
At  nine  they  meet  for  ervening  prayer.  When  It  is  over, 
they  retire  to  their  rsepeetive  sleeping  apartments,  and 
Sdre  required  to  be  in  bsd  at  teft  o^olock.  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  are  half  holidays. 

The  students  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other 
during  the  hours  of  study,  nor  while  hearing  lectures,  or 
when  at  their  meals.  The  only  time  they  are  allowed 
to  converse  together  is  during  the  hours,  fbur  in  number 
each  day,  appropriated  to  recreation. 

One  curious  regulation  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  is 
the  enforcement  of  a  religious  exercise,  tedinieally 
known  by  the  namer  of  the  ^  Spiritual  Retreat.'*  It 
takes  place  twice  a-year,  and  lasts  five  days  each  time. 
Buring  the  whole  of  this  period  an  unbroken  silence  is 
preserved  in  the  estabHshment,  excepting  when  one  of 
the  professors  is  engaged  In  addressing  the  students  on 
the  duties  which  pecnliarly  beeome  tire  elerieal  eharae- 
ter.  For  a  number  of  young  men  to  be  five  conseentive 
days  without  exchanging  a  word  together,  must  be  an 
act  of  no  ordinary  penance.  The  silence  is  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  their  devoting  the  whole  of  that  period 
to  religious  meditation. 

Discipline  is  strictly  enforced.  For  the  first  trans- 
gression of  the  roles  of  the  instittitfon  the  stndent  is 
summoned  before  the  president,  by  whom  he  is  privately 
admonished  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  A  second 
and  third  repetition  of  the  offence  are  also  followed  by 
private  admonitions  from  the  president.  If,  after  being 
reproved  a  third  time,  he  Is  found  to  persevere  in  his 
improper  conduct,  he  is  liable  to  be  expelled  the  college. 
Instances  of  expulsion,  however,  are  comparatively  rare; 
because  the  students  are  aware  that  expulsion  would  be 
tantamount  to  their  perpetual  exclusion  f^m  the  oflice 
of  the  priesthood. 

Mr.  Grant  refutes  one  statement,  which,  if  not 
wholly  nngrounded,  must  be  a  calumnious  exag- 
geration. 

A  charge  very  generally  preferred  against  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  relates  to  matters  of  doctrine,  as  affecting 
the  well-being  of  society  and  the  charities  of  private  life. 
It  is  alleged  that,  not  only  is  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  that  no  iaith  ia  to  be  kept  vrith  heretics,  and 
that  theire  is  no  hope  for  them  hereafter,  systematically 
incalcated  at  Mi^ynooth,  but  that  the  inculcation  of  all 
kinds  of  uocharitableness  and  bitter  feeling  towards  the 
Protestant  part  of  the  community  forms  a  portion  of  the 
daily  eooopation  of  the  professors.  There  never  was  a 
greater  calumny.  And  that  it  is  a  calumny,  mav  be  In- 
ferred from  the  fifust  that  no  unkindness  of  feeling  to- 
wards Protestants,  merely  because  they  are  Protestants, 
is  ever  shown  by  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I 
appeal  to  any  man  who  has  travelled  through  the  more 
(>ithoUo  parts  of  that  country,  whether,  so  far  firom  ob- 
serving any  such  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  the  Pro- 
testant portion  of  the  population,  he  did  not  observe  just 
the  reverse. 

We  frequently  hear  of  '*  My  travels  in  Ireland." 
The  travels  amount  exactly  to  this: — A  gallop  in 
the  track-boat  from  Dublin  to  Shannon  Harbour, 
during  which,  let  a  roan  crane  his  neck  ever  so, 
he  can  see  but  little  over  the  high  banks  of  the 
canal ;  and  a  steam  voyage  by  the  usual  route  to 
Limerick,  in  which  Lough  Berb  is  magnified  into 
a  kind  of  Pacific  Ocean.  From  Limerick  the 
rapid  journey  was  continued  to  Killarney^  from 
whence  Mr.  Grant  went  to  Cork,  and  thence  back 
to  Dublin,  by  Clonmel,  KUkemiy,  See.  A  trip  on 
the  Railway  to  Drogheda,  was  the  extent  of  his 
travels  in  the  opposite  direction.    But  to  return  to 
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the  9ianiioti.  W«  w^re  in  mortal  terror  of  being 
stopped,  a,8  nsaal,  at  Killaloe  by  the  invasion  of  the 
French  ;  but  fortunately,  either  Mr.  Grant's  Irish 
reminiscences  do  not  go  so  far  back,  or  he  reserved 
his  eloquence  for  the  scenery  of  Killamey,  Ken* 
mare,  and  GlengarifF,  of  which  those  in  quest  of 
information  respecting  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  Ireland  at  this  momentous  crisis,  will 
find  more  than  enough,  although  the  artist  were 
a  greater  adept-* 

Every  town  that  Mr.  Grant  visited  was  more 
handsome  than  the  last ;  and  each  in  succession 
surpassed  any  which  he  had  ever  seen  before.  We 
find,  however,  little  that  is  new,  or  worth  telling 
about  any  of  them.  The  road-side  views  from  the 
top  of  the  eoach  are  of  better  promise.  The  follow- 
ing is  among  the  sights,  and  leads  to  a  novel  theory 
of  graceful  female  demeanour,  which  may  give  a 
hint  to  our  dancing-masters,  — 

In  the  remoter  extremitieb  of  the  oonnty  of  Limerick, 
I  saw,  for  the  flrsi  time,  yonog  females  aad  grewa-up 
women  carrying  large  wooden  pails  fMl  of  milk  on  their 
heads.  This  was  to  me  a  woaderfai  as  well  as  novel 
sight.  They  walked  at  as  rapid  a  pace  with  these 
wooden  pails  on  their  head,  without  a  hand  touching 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  so  strapped  to  their  head  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  faU,  or  the  milk  in 
any  way  to  spiU.  Neither  man  nor  women  in  this  coun- 
try could  perform  this  exploit,  though  so  easy  of  per- 
formance to  the  female  peasantry  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  fiirtlMr  south  yon  go,  the  more  frequently  do  you 
see  women  wilh  pails  of  milk  or  of  watari  and  other 
heary  burdens,  on  their  bead.  Not  only  ean  they  walk 
at  full  speed  with  these  utensils  full  of  milk  or  water  on 
their  head  without  the  aid  of  their  hands,  but  some  of  them 
can  leap  oTor  short  hedges  or  small  dykes,  without  the 
pails  being  displaced,  or  OTen  a  single  drop  of  their  eon- 
tents  being  spilt.  [ !]  The  female  peasantry  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  possess  finer  figures 
than  the  women  in  the  rural  districts  of  any  other  part 
of  that  country ;  and  the  reason  is  supposed  to  be  the 
erect  manner  in  whieh  they  are  obliged  to  walk  when 
carrying  burdens  on  their  heads  which  require  a  certain 
stateliness  as  well  as  steadiness  of  carriage. 

Afl  Irish  httmonr  is  no  humour  when  distilled 

by  Mr.  Grant,  we  forbear  all  notice  of  what  must 

have  lost  so  much  of  native  flavour  in  the  process. 

When  Mr.  Grant  entered  the  county  of  Kerry  he 

felt  that  he  waa  fairly  in  Ireland.  '  He  expected 

to  get  into  the  inside  of  Derrynane,  but  that  hope 

was  baulked  by  Mr.  Maurice  0*Connell  having 

left  his  father's  residenoe.     He  expatiates  on  the 

small  and  hardy  breed  of  Kerry  cows ;  but  we 

must  stint  ourselves  to  the  Kerry  girls,  whom  he 

found  in  a  very  primitive  state,  though  the  wild 

Kerry  people  are  not  so  universally  ignorant  of  the 

English  tongue  as  he  imagines,  — 

As  the  stranger  proceeds  on  his  journey  through  Kerry, 
which  is  essentially  a  mountainous  county,  he  is  sur- 
prised and  shocked  at  the  semi-savage  state  in  which  he 
sees  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  population*  Groups  of 
girls,  whose  ages  vary  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  come  run- 
ning after  the  coach  barefooted  and  ragged,  with  their 
long,  rough,  uncombed  hair  flying  about  their  f&ces  as  if 
they  were  so  many  lunatics  jnat  escaped  fVom  some  asy- 
lum. It  is  evident  that  they  never,  or  very  rarely,  wash 
either  their  feet  or  faces,  and  that  such  things  as  a 
comb  or  brush  never  comes  in  contact  with  their  hair.  An 
Englishman,  until  he  sees  thin,  would  hardly  have  believed 
that  such  an  exhibition  could  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  fact  of  itself  proves  that  there 
must  be  something  radically  and  fHghtfully  wrong  in  a 
country  in  which  such  things  can  exist. 


As  Mr.  Grant  approached  Killamey  he  relates 
that  Dunloe  courteously  donned  his  cap  of  clouds 
in  honour,  of  course,  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
travellers.  He  evidently  means  exactly  the  re- 
verse, that  the  mountain  doffed  ItBCAp;  and  perhaps 
this  may  hold  in  other  instances,  whe««  he  makes 
very  extraordinary  aasertions.  At  the  hotel  at 
Kenraare  we  find  the  following  happy  illustration 
of  the  ideas  entertained  by  some  peieons  on  the 
subject  of  ^'Justice  to  Ireland.** 

He  [the  waiter]  is  a  plain,  unpolished  yoang  man, 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  A  gentleman 
who  reached  the  place  at  nine  in  the  erening,  and  start- 
ed next  morning  early,  and  whose  bill  only  came  to  four 
shillings,  gave  the  rustic  **  WiOiam"  fifteeopenoe  te 
divide  between  himself  and  the  chambermaid. 

**  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  having,  however,  before  taken  the 
precaution  of  receiving  the  gift,  whieh  he  held  with  a 
firm  grasp,  ^  Oh,  sir,  that  is  not  enough  1" 

^  Why,  it  is  more  than  is  expected  or  given  in  the 
first^slass  of  hotels  in  Dublin.'' 

*^  Ah,  bnt,  sir,  we  ought  to  get  more  hers  than  the 
waiters  there.'* 

*^  Indeed !  Why  f  I  cannot  see  that,  when  their  ac- 
commodation is  incomparably  better  !*' 

**  I'll  tell  yon  why,  sir." 

''  Well^  let's  hear  year  reason.** 

''  Why,  sir,  don't  you  know  that  hi  the  best  hotels  ia 
Dublin  there's  a  povrer  of  gintlemen  every  night,  aatf, 
therefbre,  many  small  sums  to  the  waithers  make  a  large 
one  ;  but  here  we  have  only  two  or  three  a  week,  uA 
sometimes  no  one  ;  so  that  we  conM  not  get  on  at  all, 
at  all,  if  we  were  not  paid  better  when  we  meet  with  a 
gintlmnaa  or  two  than  the  waithers  in  Dublin.  Doa*! 
you  see  it,  ye'r  honour  f" 

Whether  his  "  honour"  saw  the  cogency  of  the  reason- 
ing or  not,  he  was  amused  with  tlM  cool  ingendtj  of 
Pat,  and  rewarded  it  with  another  fonrpenny  piece. 

Of  Cork  Mr.  Grant  says  nothing  that  has  not 
been  said,  and  better  said,  many  times  over  with- 
in the  last  few  years  ;  and  he  provokes  compBri- 
sons  disadvantageous  to   himeelf.     We  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  his  talents ;  ae  we  think  he 
has  the  power  of  producing  a  much  better  book, 
if  he  had  given  himself  time  for  reading  and  con- 
coction.   It  would  require  a  very  difierent  sort  ef 
man  from  Mr.  Grant  to  run  ovur  »  portion  of  Ire- 
land in  a  part  of  August  or  September,  and,  in 
the  month  of  October,  produce  a  couple  of  volumes 
worthy  of  being  laid  before  intelligent  resders. 
To  be  sure,  in  respect  <^  letter-press,  the  two 
volumes  do  not  contain  much   more  than  the 
average  contents  of  one  volume  of  travels.    Hey 
are  printed  as  sparsely  as  the  most  catchpenny 
three- volume  novel  we  ever  saw.    The  work  is 
also  full  of  inaccuracies  in  language,  seme  of 
which  may  no  doubt  be  attributable  to  the  haste 
with  whi^  it  has  been  sent  through  the  press. 
These  are  minor  aggravations  of  the  great  offence 
of  thrusting  a  crude  and  undigested  mass  of  hits 
and  speculations  upon  the  public  eye;  relieved, 
however,  by  a  few  rather  interesting  detail^  one 
of  which  is  his  sketch  of  Father  Mathew,  whom 
Mr.  Grant  met  at  Cork.    At  the  preeeni  joncture, 
every  thing  relating  to  that  extraordinsTy  man  is 
of  peculiar  interest.    What  a  pregnant  commen- 
tary on  the  condition  of  Irish  society,— nay,  <^ 
human    affairs    altogether, — is   the  single  laet 
of  this  regenerator  of  the  Irish  nation,  we  may 
add,  of  mankind,  being  throvm  into  jaU  for  debts 
incurred  in  the  furtherance  of  his  great  moral 
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miflsioDy  while,  in  the  same  year^  the  rent  of  the 
**  Liberator "  swells  to  nearly  thirty  thousand 
ponncls  1  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  have  nerer 
joined  in  the  vulgar  outcry  against  O'Connell's 
National  Pension.  A  country  cannot  better  be*- 
Btow  its  money  than  in  supporting,  or,  if  it  pleases, 
in  enriching  its  benefactors  of  all  degrees.  The 
recipient  of  a  people's  pension,  freely  giren,  has  a 
right  to  hold  his  head  higher  than  any  court  pen- 
sioner in  the  world. 

To  return  to  Father  Mathew  and  Mr«  Granit 
Father  Mathew,  before  entering  on  his  great 
work,  was  the  most  exemplary  of  parish  priests^^ 
one  who  went  about  continually  doing  good.  As 
less  it  known  of  the  early  part  of  hia  career  than 
of  his  recent  achierements,  we  shall  confine  our* 
selves  to  it. 

Though  comparatiTely  unknown  to  the  public  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  his  great  temperance 
enterprise,  he  was  known  and  esteemed — in  many  in- 
stances idolized — by  all  classes  of  the  oommnnity  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Never  did  a  minister  of  any 
reliffious  denomination  consecrate  himself  more  unreser- 
vedly or  constantly  to  his  pastoral  duties,  than  did  Father 
Mathew  prior  to  the  identification  of  his  name  with  the 
temperance  movement.  His  whole  soul  was  in  his  work, 
and  his  entire  time  was  given  up  to  it.  He  visited  the 
sick,  relieved  the  necessitous  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
means,  and  administered  the  consolations  of  the  Catholic 
faiUi  to  the  departing  spirit.  Nor  was  this  the  f^ill 
amount  of  his  works  of  mercy  and  labours  of  love.  He 
Bought  out  opportunities  of  acting  as  arbitrator  in  all 
eases  of  quarrel  or  dispute  between  maa  and  man  ;  and 
with  a  success  never,  i  believe,  before  eqaalled.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  seeing  the  great  expenses,  often  minous 
to  the  working  classes,  attendant  on  the  burial  of  their 
deceased  relatives,  and  the  ill-blood  which  was  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  illiberaji  and  unseemly  feeling  shown 
to  the  Catholics  at  the  time  of  interment,  he  purchased, 
in  1880,  eleven  acres  of  ground,  formerly  used  as  a  bota- 
nical garden,  and  converted  it  into  a  cemetery.  Here  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  are  interred  gratuitously,  and  any  sum 
received  fh>m  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  is  applied  to 
charitable  purposea  I  went  through  this  cemetery  with 
Mr.  Mathew,  and  was  charmed  with  its  beaaty.  It  is 
laid  out  under  his  own  superintendence  in  the  most  taste- 
ful manner.  It  is  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Pire- 
la-Chaise  of  Paris,  in  extent  and  situation.  No  fewer 
than  24,000  persons  have  already  found  a  resting-place 
in  this  most  lovely  spot.  To  a  poetic  mind,  the  thought 
of  being  buried  in  it,  would  disarm  death  of  half  the 
terror  with  which  it  is  usually  regarded.  It  is  open  to 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  though  it  is  chiefly  per- 
sons of  the  latter  system  of  futh  whose  bodies  are  interred 
in  it.  Father  Mathew  has  already  chosen  the  spot  in 
which  his  own  remains  are  to  be  buried.  It  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  cemetery.  He  has  also  already  caused  his 
own  monument  to  be  erected.  It  consists  of  an  unadorned 
stone,  about,  I  should  think,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth  about  the  middle,  but 
slightly  tapering  towards  the  top.  The  inscription  oa  it 
is  exceedingly  short  and  simple.    It  is  this  : — 

XBBCTKDXN  1830, 
BT  THEOBALD  MATRBW. 

When  Mr.  Mathew  shall  have  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  which,  for  the  sake  of  mankittd,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  not  be  for  very  many  years  to  come,  there  will  be  added 
to  the  above,  the  time  of  bis  death,  and  the  age  he  had 
attained.  And  these  few  simple  words  will  constitute 
the  only  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  his  species,  and  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  that  ever  lived. 

Mr.  Grant  vindicates  Father  Mathew  from  the 
calumnious  charge  of  making  his  mission  subser- 
vient to  political  purposes  and  his  own  pecuniary 


advantage.  That  he  haa  been  thrown  into  jail,  ia 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  one  chaig«;  and  that  the 
political  agitators  have  allowed  him  to  remain 
there  for  a  single  nighti  of  the  other.  The  Repeal 
party  may  incidentally  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  temperaaoa  movement ;  but  Father  IdiUhew 
is  not  their  inatmment.  Before  this  aheet  itraea 
from  the  press^  this  most  eacoellent  man  will,  in  all 
pVohability,  have  been  restored  to  freedom  :  if  not^ 
the  shame  of  Great  Britain  would  be  as  deep  as 
that  of  Ireland*  There  is  room  for  dispute  about 
the  value  of  Mr.  O'Conneirspreaent  aervices^  either 
to  his  own  country  or  the  empire ;  none  whatever 
about  the  labours  of  those  unequivocal  benefactors 
of  their  own  land,  and,  indirectly^  of  the  whole 
civiliaed  world — ^Father  Maihew  and  Mr,  Rowland 
Hill.  We  may  judge  of  how  society  progresses  in 
true  civilization,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  appre- 
ciates and  rewards  the  labours  of  its  genuine  bene- 
factors. Father  Mathew  in  priaon  -for  debt,  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  drawing  an  enormotta  yearly  reve* 
nue^  18  one  of  the  *•  Great  Facts**  of  our  age ! 

Mr.  Grant  is  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of 
Father  Mathew  as  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  run  into  excess  in  piAiso  of  ilie  great  apostle  of 
temperaaeei  It  is,  howavar,  with  amusing  nafipetS 
that  he  assimilates  himself  -to  Father  Mathew,  as 
the  sole  possessor  of  the  Christian  grace  of  forgive- 
ness of  enemies — of  the  celestial  virtue  which  makes 
a  roan  jnetarn  good  for  evil.  Mr.  Ghrant,  like  other 
popular  authors,  has  had,  as  he  inthnates,  mali- 
cious detractors,  envious,  no  doubt,  of  his  fame. 
But  instead  of  quietly,  as  enjoined  by  good  policy, 
passing  over  attaoka  to  which  he  may  perhaps  have 
laid  hlnsself  open,  aa  a  rneio  wotkUy  author  would 
do,  he  acts  upon  the  divine  motives  peculiar  to 
himself  and  Father  Mathew,  and  when  reviled 
revileth  not  again.  He,  however,  slily  insinuates^ 
that  he  haa  a  rod  in  piokle  for  hia  petulant  critics, 
thoagh  his  virtue,  akin  to  that  of  Father  Mathew, 
will  not  permit  him  to  use  it.  Mr.  Grant  must 
have  been  oblivious  of  his  high  Christian  principles 
when  be  relates  a  very  problematieal  story  regard- 
ing Mr.  Joseph  Hiune,  insinuating  that  he  pos* 
sesses  many  anecdotea  of  the  same  sort,  if  he  chose 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  worthy  member 
for  Montrose  by  their  disclosure.  Some  arch-rogues 
must  surely  divert  themselves  by  priming  this 
man  of  easy  belief  with  absurd  figments.  Thers 
is,  indeed,  irresistible  temptaitioii  to  such  tricks. 

Though  a  great  admirer  of  Father  Mathew,  Mr. 
Grant,  like  Mr.  O'Connell,  has  not  yet  taken  the 
pledge,  although  he  was  nearly  made  a  proselyte 
by  Tim  Haly.  Tim  is  the  driver  of  a  stage-eoach 
between  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  an  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  the  Temperance  cause.  We  wish  that 
Mr.  Grant  had  reported  Tim's  Temperance  dis- 
course literally,  aa  we  fear  that  in  attempting  to 
embellish,  he  has  in  reality  injured  it  As  it  is,  we 
shall  cite  a  part  of  Tim's  homily,  which  merits 
a  diploma  from  Grafienberg,  In  addition  to  his 
Temperance  medal : — 

Tim  is  a  teetotaller  ;  bnt  he  was  not  always  so.  A 
few  years  ago,  copious  were  the  draughts  he  took  of  the 
then  beversge  of  his  country  :  now  there  is  not  a  better 
teetotaller  in  Christendom.  He  not  only  by  his  ex- 
ample discountenances  the  use  of  spirits  and  ail  iutoxi- 
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CAting  UqQon,  but  1m  Mfw  wmwn  to  MdbrM  the  elai 

ia  eoakict.  Fion  aMm  tiU  imm»  Mdk  ftwR  mm  liU 
night,  does  Tim  Ualy  dwell*  witli  mi  enthnriium  I  b»re 
neTer  seen  equalled,  on  the  blessings  of  entire  abeti- 
neaoe.  Anxious  to  proeelftize  me  to  his  Mews,  h«  made 
m  eet  ipeeeh,  in,  m  nearly  as  I  ean  fwuembet,  Ite  M> 
lowing  terms:— «  Jns4  think,'?  says  hs,  **  eCJba  «*i«i 
of  whisky/'  a  tevm  whioh«  J  e«f  ki  ti»  obeerre^  ia  m»d 
in  Ireland  for  all  other  iata|[iMtftng  li%aen;  '^JMt 
think  of  the  effects  of  whisky.  Do  you  hear  of  a 
qaarrelt  It's  whisky  that  haa  stin^  ap  the  bad 
blood  that  is  natoral  to  oe  aU.  Is  thars  a  flghtt 
Whisky  is  at  tha  bottam  of  it.  Do  yon  hear  of  a 
narder  t  Take  my  word  for  i^  it  ia  to  be  traoed  back- 
wards to  the  use  of  uitoxieatiBg  liquors.  Name  any 
crime  you  please,  and  I  will  prove  that  whisky  has^  ia 
aome  way  or  other,  been  ndsed  ap  with  its  perpetra- 
tion. Matrimonial  miseriee^  domeetio  nihippiaam^ 
social  wretchednese»  and  national  degxadatioa ;  every 
OTil  under  the  sua  will  be  £iuad,  if  you  go  saAeieatly 
&r  back,  to  have  had  its  oiigia  ia  whisky ;  which  i% 
sir,  the  greatest  enemy  of  nMo.  And  then,  sir,''  coa- 
tiaaed  'nm,  alter  a  mooient's  pause, ''  only  eontiast 
water  with  whisky.  Water  ia  the  gift  of  Ood ;  and 
why  has  he  giTea  it  ia  snob  great  abuadanee,  but  that 
we  may  diiak  it  t  God  made  water ;  and  man,  or 
rather  the  deWl  working  ia  man,  makes  the  whisky. 
We  are  samMinded  with  water :  it  is  above,  about,  and 
below  us.  Above  us  Sa  the  ^onds ;  about  ne  ia  rivers, 
lakes,  poads;  and  below  naintlMbowela  of  Urn  tarth.  U 
was  Uie  oaly  beverage  dnnk  ia  Paradise. .  Adam  kaew 
aothing  of  wiiisky ;  neither  did  Kve.  Their  oaly  drink  was 
from  the  flowing  foantaia,  theraaaiag  stream*  or  tha  gur- 
gling brook.  And  look,  even  new,  to  the  aniaud  creation : 
tiiey  drink  nothing  but  water,  they  use  no  iatoxicating 
liquors,  they  are  all  teetotaUeffs  1  they  wtoald  not  tako 
whisky  or  whasky-panch  if  oifeTed  to  them.  No  aubnal, 
except  man,  woald  allow  its  lips  to  be  polluted  or  its 
breath  to  be  poisoned  by  spirituous  Uqaaro.  Yoa  see  my 
horses — those  fiae  aoble  eimturs.  Do  you  think  tbey 
would  put  their  mouths  into  a  pail  of  whishyyar  a  bnokat 
of  whjaky-puneh  I  Not  they.  I  would  be  ashamed  of 
them,  and  they  would  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  if  thay 
did.  No ;  water,  water,  water,  and  aothiag  but  water, 
ia  the  thing  for  them.  Then,  sir,  there  are  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  tethered  songstoM  wluch  delight  ua  with 
the  warblisga  of  their  malodiona  Toiaaa.  When  Aay 
deseead  to  the  earth,  is  it  ia  quaat  of  whiaky  1  No,  air ; 
it  is  that  they  m^  qaeaoh  their  thirst  ia  water.  And 
whea  they  have  druak  their  fill,  they  raise  theur  faces  to 
beavea,  in  token  of  their  gratitade  for  so  great  a  blessing. 
Woald  tbey  take  whisky  if  yoa  woald  try  them  with  it  I 
Sir,  they  woald  tmm  awi^  i»  honor  from  the  Isfiaid. 
They  know  it  woald  spoil  their  delioiaus  voices ;  it  would 
destroy  their  dulcet  tones.  Only  imagine  an  iatozioated 
lark  ia  the  air  attempting  to  aing.  What  a  melancholy 
exhibition  it  would  make.  What  unmusical  notes,  k 
notes  at  all,  it  would  send  forth.  Nor  is  at  only  the 
beaats  of  tha  fialdraiui  the  birds;  of  the  air  that^M 
spiritaoua  liqnera  with  a  rightaoue  abhorrence :  tha  fiany 
tribe,  sir,  accord  ia  this  matter  with  their  feathered  aad 
four-footed  brethren  aad  sisters.  Suppose,  ftir  tha  aake 
of  illoetratien,  that  three  rivets  ran  into  the  eeaan ;  one 
of  whieky,  another  of  ale  or  porter,  aad  tlw  tiOad  of 
pare  water--which  of  the  three  rivers,  thtak  yoa,  woald 
a  salmoa  aseend  f  Why,  sir,  whea  it-  came  to  the  river 
of  whisky,  it  woald  snort,  turn  up  its  nose,  tura  back, 
and  bouad  away  ia  disgust.  Well,  it  comes  to  the  river 
of  porter  or  ale.  What  is  the  rsault  t  Wl^,  it  tnms 
aick  at  the  ameU,  and  pale  at  tha  sight.  Lastly,  it  oomea 
to  the  river  of  pure  water ;  what  does  it  do  then !  Do, 
bless  your  sowl !  it  leaps  for  joy  at  the  iitoa,  and  darts 
like'  lightning  into  the  very  midst  of  it.  And  should 
not  we  take  a  lesson  firom  the  lower  order  of  craturs  f 
Only  fancy,  sir,  what  would  be  the  eonaequeaeaweN  the 
animals  to  drink  as  we  do  t  Juft  suppose  that  my  four 
horses,  before  commencing  their  journey  tMe  moniing, 
had  each  emptied  a  pail  of  whisky.  What,  then  t  Why^ 
that  they  would  be  dead  drunk  and  the  coaeh  upset, 


I  and  w«  Tary  likely  lyii«  UDad  by  the  ride  ef  the  md 
ksin.  But,  eir,  n^  iMBaa  are  as  gasd  fmtstyisn  ai 
myaalt  I  wiah  I  aonld  ai^  tha  Mna  ef  yea  sad  of  all. 
Whenever  I  sea  a  aMui  drunk  on  hoKsebeck,  I  ilw&jt 
say  to  myself,  the  man  is  the  greatest  baste  of  the  two. 
I  have  a  greater  reepeet  for  the  hone  than  bis  iffcr. 
Waaa^  air,  I  aaf  again,  ia  the  thbig.  It  li  pait, 
aaaadyWhntoaaaie;  awnea  to  tlM  laale  and  rstahisg  le 
aatar.  It  eaters  lata  every  creviee  of  the  atonach,  pcsc- 
trates  every  accessible  part  of  the  constitation,  eircdata 
through  all  the  conduiu  of  the  system ;  makes  the  toor 
of  every  regioa  hi  man's  interior,  however  remote  fron 
the  aantos.  And  ia  Jnsllee  to  it,  I  mast  nM»  tbst  it 
claanaee»  purifies,  wnsbe^  and  renovntaa  aiaif  bcslitf 
through  which  it  achieves  a  passage.  Yes,  sir,"  tad 
hers  Tim's  eye  glenaMd  willi  daUgbt,  an<  Us  masaer 
became  more  animated  and  emphatic ;  **y«,  rir,  water 
— blessed,  glefrfeus  watai'  daea  alt  this  and  agamtdnl 
mora.  It  ia  Nature  Madistns.  It  navar  dass  f¥i  ill; 
it  always  doee  you  good.  Tell  me,  did  yen  eiet  basr  if 
a  BUM  teasing  restlessly  in  his  bad,  like  to  die  ef  a  bira- 
ing  thirst,  all  ni|^t,  after  hia  two  or  tiaee  tUMbltn  of 
water  t  Did  you  ever  kaew  of  a  heada^  uaxt  meniBg 
after  a  copious  draught  of  Natures  beversget  Yos  never 
did,  and  yoa  aever  will  hear  of  any  01  elhcts  bom  cul- 
tivating an  acquaintance  with  the  pump.  Tlieie'i  so 
bad  breath  after  the  use  of  the  primitive  Hqeid ;  bo 
confbsedneas  of  head,  no  tremor  of  the  hand,  ne  bhodwd 
cheek  after  paying  one's  reepacte  to  Adam^  wine.  Water 
— pure,  clear,  crystal  water,  gashing  Ihnu  ti»  foostaia, 
pottvsd  fh>m  the  pump,  or  diavra  ia  pitdien  (ken  the 
ruaniag  rivulet  or  noble  river,  is,  I  say  again,  sad  1  laj 
it  once  for  all,  the  moat  blesnd  gift  of  a  boantiM  Pro- 
vidence ;  aad  aa  such  it  ought  ip  be  thankfully  receiTed, 
priaed,  cherished,  and  drank  by  all  maiddnd.*' 

And  Tim  Halj  practisea  aa  he  preaches.  He 
uaea  neither  tea^  coffee,  nor  Milk ;  and  tha  liquid 
part  of  hia  bfaakfaat  eoaaiata  of  *' lov  imbkn  of 
water^  in  ita  raai  natiye  atate." 

Mr.  Grant  deacribea  some  exfnovdin&Ty  pheno- 
mena, connected  with  the  practice  of  the  children 
of  a  certain  diatrict  of  Tipperaiy,  in  nmning  ifUr 
tha  oara  for  halfpence.  A  atieanft  of  tham  cod- 
tinoed  for  about  twenty  milea  to  aeeompany  tra- 
▼ellarB;  though,  like  Highlanden  apeeding  the 
Fiery  Croaa,  they  take  the  duty  by  relays.  As  the 
greater  part  of  Uieae  urohina  are  killed  off  by  cob- 
sumption,  brought  on,  acooiding  te  Mr.  Gtaat>  by 
their  detaatable importunity, it  may  behoped tiiattbe 
nuisance  will  in  time  be  abated.  An  equally  wonder- 
fill  phenomenon  is  thealleged  origin  of  thispractlce. 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  aa  marvellous  aa  the  aluay 
of  the  man  with  the  wooden  Itgv  the  aeahawttm  of 
which,  once  put  into  motion,  never  could  be  aiRsted, 
but  hurried  the  unhappy  poasesaor  over  flood  and 
fell  in  spite  of  himself,  so  that  he  has  never  been 
heard  of  since.  The  Irish  children  wain  set  in 
motion  on  a  fine  summar's  evening,  about  fiva-aad- 
twenty  years  ago^  by  some  trav^kra  in  a  eeseh, 
then  first  started^  scattering  money  among  them ; 
and  they  have  never  since  deabted  in  their  hope- 
less chase  of  treasora,  and  chanoe  4^  aatabiag  oon- 
anmptiun.  * 

Mr.  Grant's  travels  are  neiiirly  concluded  in  his 
first  volume.  But  before  he  resumes  his  Dublin 
discussions,  he  fills  a  few  chapters  with  such  topics 
aa  the  hotala  and  public  vehielaa,-^anch  aovehiss 
aa  the  rise  of  Bianconi,  and  the  collection  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  repartees  and  drolleries  of 
carmen  and  peasants.  In  this  he  is  not  very 
felicitous.  Ha  either  wimts  the  perception  of 
humour,  or  the  boys  be  fell  in  with  most  bsTS 
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ken  doll  fellows.  On  «m  sabjeol»  myigfen,  He 
OrantnnMtorariderhhnself^miMiihoritjF;  awl  ids 
''ImpressionS)*'  thongli  in  generil  so  flattering  to 
the^Irishy  are  far  from  being  favoorable.  oa  this 
▼ital  pokt.  He  deaeribes  the  prieeta  as  srff>f<wiHR 
A  tyrannj  OTsr  their  floeke  whioh  is  hardly  t»  be 
eredHedy  thoogh  we  are  aware  that  the  poor 
peasant  often  murmurs  grierously  at  being  com- 
pelled to  oarry  the  double  kad  of  the  priest  and 
hia  euttta.  la  ^>eakiBg  (d  the  rriative  ataHua^  of 
tha  pnasts  and  their  euiates^  Mr.  Grant  remarks,-^ 

la  sons  parte  el  Iiehuid  the  parish  priest  pays  theai, 
aad  reeeCyeahiiaaslf  the  revaanes  of  the  pariiih.  ■  These 
lassftaes  are  aaia^  derived  ftesathe  Faster  sad  Christ 
■Mbs  ^(bmg^r  the  coUeotioDs  SMde  at  weddhigB,  aad^the 
fratnitj  «tvea  at  baptisms.  At  every  bapiisBi  the  priest 
is  eoUtied  to  Jreeeive  half<«-erowB.  The  half-erowa  it 
looked  for  from  the  rery  poorstt  of  the  peaeaalry*  And 
so  afraid  ere  they  of  oflbndiag  the  prieet»  ia  eeee  they 
shottid  not  be  able  to  pay,  that  they  will  for  weeks  sabo 
■it  |o  penoaal  priTaiione  of  vaheasd-ef  extremity^  in 
order  that  they  may  centriTe  to  save  the  half-crown  to 
the  priest.  If  the  priest's  dues  lie  over  for  any  tine  trn- 
]Mld»  be  threatens  ^  poor  oflbnder  with  mentioning  his 
name  in  ehapel— than  whieh  nothing  short  of  the  fear  of 
liitnre  paaiahmeBt  eoald  be  move  dreadful  to  the  poor 
peasant.  In  this^  ss  much  as  ia  any  thing,  the  extraoiv 
dinary  aseendeaoy  of  the  priesthood  ever  the  peasantry  is 
orbited.  Persons  in  afflnent  or  easy  dreumstaaees  do 
aei  limit  their  eoatribntions,  on  the  oeeasiea  of  a  birth 
in  a  fanuly,  to  half-a^erown.  They  regelate  the  aaaoani 
hr  their  disposition  and  their  oircumstances.  At  mar- 
rfages,  notwithstanding  the  portion  to  be  paid  to  the 
bidiop  of  the  diocese,  the  prieats  often  reap  a  rich  harvest. 
The  mnaber  of  perMns  mvf tad  to  marriages  Is  asaaBy 
very  large  in  Ireland ;  aotd  as  all  eontribote  someAing 
to  the  priesty  the  aggregate  amoont  ooUeeted,  in  a  tole- 
rably good  parish,  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds. 
Instances  were  mentioned  to  me  in  which  tfie  sum  of 
thirty  poands  has  been  oontributed. 

The  question  WfUliere,  no  donbt,  oeenr  fo  the  reader, 
'^  What  nwy  be  the  amoant  of  a  priest's  income  in  In^ 
iaad  I"  That»  as  SMy  be  san>oeed»  depends  on  a  variety 
of  circnmstances— each  as  the  extent,  the  population, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  parish.  I  know  one  priest  in  the 
eonaty  of  Kerry  who,  though  having  no  eecleriastical 
titlOydeiiveBao  ineosM  of  about  £  1  OOOfrom  hie  parishion- 
eis.  He  is  a  stegstefy  huaaaa  aad  benesaisai  sum, 
and  spends  every  fSrthiag  of  his  rsvenae  in  aoSs  of  ebarity 
and  mercy.  There  are  many  priests  whose  incomes 
vary  from  £300  to  £500  a  year ;  but  I  should  say  the  ma- 
Jerify  of  their  inoomes  fa  under  £250.  Many  are  under 
414^;  bat  I  eoidd  aot  aMH-with  any  Gathelie  who 
kasw  aa  iastaaoe  of  i^priest  lassiiiBg  less  thaa  JSIQQ 
per  annum  for  his  official  sexvices.  Some  of  the  priests 
are  money-loving  and  money-hoarding  men.  What  pro- 
portion these  bear  to  those  who  expend  their  incomes  in 
•dadatstering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy,  I  was 
aaS  aUe  to  aosertain.  €f  eoaise,  it  is  naderstood^  that 
I  am  hore.speakiBg4»ftheparUh  priests.  Their  easalse 
or  assLBtants  are  most  miserably  paid.  Many  of  their 
number  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  only  £10  or  £12,  and 
Ibw  of  them  obtain  more  than  £20.  When  I  expressed 
aiyeafpriselial  a  body  of  mea  who  have  to  undeigo  so 
gieat  an  amount  of  labour— finr  these  Gatholie  earates 
aie  )ike  the  laborious  workmg  ourates  ia  the  Church  of 
England — I  was  told,  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  that 
it  was  very  fair  pay,  inasmuch  as  they  lived  with  the 
parish  priest ;  and  that  having  no  status  to  keep  up,  nor 
wiCs  aor  childwa  to  aiaiataln,  they  eoald  haveao  use  for 
meaey  but  to  snpply  themselves  with  olothes»  of  which, 
fh>m  the  nature  of  their  callia|^  they  could  not  require 
a  large  quantity.  In  several  parts  of  the  country,  I 
ought  to  mention,  the  parish  priest  is  <^iged  by  the 
bishop  to  give  the  half  of  his  income  to  the  curates  where 
two  are  required,  aad  a  tliird  of  his  income  where  he 
has  only  one  curate. 

vol..  XI.— NO.  cxxxii. 


Tha  Tiisiaaii  Gathettea  ave  baaoaring  kodably 
aiubitteuatd  ohvethaadsome- places  of  worship,  in- 
stead of  the  humfile  edifice  of  the  depressed  days 
of  Irish  Catholicism.  The  object  is  a  fair  one  ;  but, 
aaDQading  to  hUr,  Granti  vaiEgr  unfair  maaiia  aia 


to  acaofn{dish  ifr :— - 

Yhe  mode  in  wMfti  flie  priests  taiae  the  ftiads  fbr  the 
eiaetlon  of  now  ^aess  of  wordiip,  indicates  undoubted 
borinees  habits.  They  irst  eoUect  alt  they  can  obtain 
flronr^^he  paririilonerraad  eittierB,in  large  sums,  and  then 
eetaUish  a  vreekly  ooUecflon  in  afd  of  the  funds.  This 
weekly  oolleelion,  though  -voitetary  in  name,  is  not  so 
in  reaKtf.  It  ie,  to  all  iateniB  and  purposes,  compul- 
sory, nose  wfio  go  te^ie  better  parts  of  the  chapel, 
are  expected  to  give  a  rilver  eontribotiott.  A  demand 
So  Ufat  efllMt  is,  indeed,  made'  as  tliey  enter.  The  poorer 
dassse  are  expected  to  give  a  penny  each.  If  they  are 
so  very  poor  as  not  iohe  able  to  raise  a  penny,  a  half- 
pesny  will  be  aecepted.  So  peremptory  is  the  demand 
that  something  be  givea  even  by  the  most  destitute,  that 
thoee  who  are  so  very  poor  that  they  have  not  either 
penny  or  halfjpenny  to  gfre,  mo  often  to  be  seen  praying 
outside  of  the  chapel,  even  in  rainy  weather,  and  fai  the 
oddeBt  days  ef  vrinter.  The  number  of  Cathie  chapels 
in  Ireland  ts  about  8,000,  and  the  number  of  priests 
about  5000. 

The  qaeelfon  will  be  aSked,  ^What  eilbet  has  the 
Catholie  religion  on  the  mind  and  eenduet  of  the  popu- 
lation vihere  it  almost  exelaahiely  prevails  1  **  I  would 
derive  on  tUs,  as  on  eveiy  0eeaBion,to  express  an  unpre- 
jndieed  opiuion.  As  regards  rellgton  of  the- heart,  I 
should  say  that  OsthoHoIsm  in  Ireland  does  not  succeed. 
I  f^ar  the  mitfsrity  of  fho^  peoplo^  courider  religion  as 
eeasisting  cf  mefo  fonas— aStending  suum  on  Sundays, 
and  lapeatiag  certain  prayers  at  home.  They  remind 
mo  vary  much  of  tiie  Catholics  oa  the  Goatfaient.  They 
feel  it  a  duty  to  attend  on  Saudays  at  ehureh,  where 
they  i^ipear  remaribaMy  devout ;  but  the  moment  they 
have  quitted  what  is  to  them  the  saered  ediHee,  all 
traeea  of  raUgfion  appear  to  have  been  obliterated.  In 
ehapol,  you  would  think  them  the  most  devout  of 
human  beings ;  out  of  chapel,  they  resemble  persons 
who  have  eome  ftrom  a  Ihir,  or  some  other  place  of 
merry«Bmfcing.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  where  I  «pmA  ens  of  my  Sundays  in  Ireland, 
earning  from  mass  laagUug,  sboutiag,  and  hurraing,  as 
if  they  had  been  all  iatoxioated.  WhistHng  aad  ring- 
ing are  quite  eommoa  with  them  oa  Suadays.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  Sabbath-day  observance 
beyond  the  mere  fhet  of  attendhig  chapel.  All  the  rest 
of  the  day  they  spend  as  they  pisaee.  Let  me  not  be 
misuaderstoed.  I  am  speaking  of  the  snsjority  of  the 
Cathriles.  I  met  urith  some  Catiiolies  in  Ireland  whose 
dsfvational  spirit,  or  rather  attention  to  rriigious  duties, 
according  to  their  understaadiag  of  the  Woid,  ought  to 
put  us  Protestaats  to  the  blush < 

It  vrttl  be  inferred  from  what  I  hava  said  above,  that 
the  psasaatry  of  Ireland  are  ground  down  to  the  dust  by 
the  exactions  of  the  priests.  Nor  is  this  all;  they  Hve 
iaa  state  of  the  most  slavish  sabjleetion  to  those  who 
minister  at  the  altar.  They  surrender  thefar  own  Judg- 
msats  eutirely  to  that  of  their  priest,  rsmly  veutaring  to 
thiak  fer  theauelves,  even  on  aay  ordiaary  queetiott.  I 
am  awsre  tint  the  udddlo  ch»ses  of  Irishmen  have 
emaadpated  themselves  f^m  priestly  thraldom,  aud 
neither  ask  nor  receive  their  counsels  on  any,  except 
spiritual  sahjests.  Many  instaaces,  indeed,  were 
hi'aaght  nader  my  netiee,  in  which  men  of  indepeadeat 
auad  boldly  Iwanied  their  prieets,  even  when  denounoed 
by  them  from  the  altar,  and,  in  the  ead,  triumphed  over 
them.  Sttoh  a  thiag,  however,  as  venturing  to  act  eon- 
tracy  to  the  wishes  of  the  priest^  is  aevtr  heard  of 
aaMQg  the  peasantry.  One  great  ground  of  controversy 
vrUeh  I  base  wish  the  Catholic  priesthood  is,  that  they 
ore  not  friends  of  ednoation.  They  neither  themeelves^ 
whea  ia  <^pei,  take  the  neeesaary  pains  to  dispel  the 
grossly  absurd  superstitions  which  are  prsvalent  among 
the  1  psasaatry,  nor  do  they  prossote  the  circulatiou  of 
any  of  those  chesp  publications,  such  as  *'  Chambers's 
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Journal,''  whieH  wmild  hare  the  effect  of  improriiig  their 
minds  and  reKtmg  ibem  from  tha  dea^  iatallectnal 
darkness  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  I  helie?e  that 
the  prieste,  indirectly,  prevent  the  fall  development  of 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  I  eonld  easily  conceive  the 
compatibility  ml  their  still  exasting  aUspintual  snhmia- 
sion  and  reverence  from  the  peasantry,  and  yet  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  better  both  their  phyaisal  ainl 
mental  condition.  As  it  is,  the  domination  of  the  priest- 
hood cramps  the  energies  of  the  peasiilifs  idtd«  aiid  pre- 
vents his  endeavouring  to  better  his  condition.  Nothing 
in  Ireland  p«iMd  m*  mon  than  to  sea  the  utter  mental 
sabjngatioB  of  the  peasantiy  to  their  prieati,  and  the 
absence  of  any  disposition  or  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  to  raise  their  miserable,  saperstitious  flocks  in  the 
physical  and  mental  scale. 

We,  however,  rejoice  to  know  that  the  lore  of 
reading  is  extending  in  Ireland,  though  it  must  be 
long  before  this  humanizing  taste  become  general 
among  the  Catholic  peasantry.  The  booksellers  of 
Dublin,  who,  for  so  many  generations,  were  very 
small  importers  of  English  hooks,  hare  of  late 
years  become  yery  considerable  exporters  of  native 
literature.  We  doubt  if  now  Mr.  Inglis  could 
have  said  of  Ireland,  that  in  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty  thousand  souls,  he  could  not  find 
one  bookseller's  shop,  or  any  thing  like  one, 

Mr.  Grant  devotes  a  chapter  to  **  Young  Ire- 
land." But,  as  he  has  merely  repeated,  in  his  own 
fashion,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  and  the  clever  author  of 
**  Ireland  and  its  Rulers,"  a  work  noticed  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  shall  only  qaittli^ 
his  remonstrance  with  the  leader  of  the  party,  for 
the  supineness  with  which  Young  Ireland  views 
the  mental  subjugation  of  their  benighted  coun- 
trymen to  the  priesthood : — 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  "  Young  Ireland  ** 
does  not  come  up  to  what  might  be  expected  from  an 
association  of  earnest  and  philosophioal  young  men. 
They  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  towards  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasantry  from  the  terrible  thraldom  in 
which  they  are  held  by  th6  priests.  They  are,  them- 
selves, wholly  free  from  aH  priestly  influence;  the 
greater  therefore  is  the  blame  which  attaches  to  them  in 
not  making  an  effort  fbr  the  emancipation  of  the  pea- 
santry. The  leader  of  Young  Ireland  "  will  remember, 
that  what  I  am  saying  now  I  said  in  effect,  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  pleasant  inter- 
views I  had  with  him.  I  do  not  mean  that  *  Young  In- 
land" sbonld  seek  to  lessen  the  le^timate  inflaenee 
which  the  priests  in  their  religious  capacity  exercise  over 
the  peasantry ;  but  it  ought  to  admonish  the  priests  of 
the  unseemliness  of  steppinff  out  of  their  proper  spheres, 
and  assuming  the  right  to  dictate  to  their  flocks  in  civil 
or  political  matters.  **  Yonng  Ireland  "  ought  also  to 
counsel  the  peasantry  not  to  yield  any  abject  submission 
to  their  spiritual  instructors.  This  would^  indeed,  be 
doing  an  essential  service  to  Ireland.  This  would  be 
fulfilling  a  great  and  important  mission. 
By  dint  of  his  peculiar  industry,  Mr.  Grant  has 


procured  a  great  mam  of  infonnctifiii  aboat  the 
Dnhlkriieirffpaper  press*  WhdiKr  it  he itt  accor 
rate^  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  he  is  qoiie  in 
his  element  when  telling  who  are  the  editon,  who 
the  pxoprieioniy  what  is  the  genoal  character  sod 
tone  of  each  journal,  the  amonnt  of  its  drailatioB 
and  toittewaey  aad  how  the  thing  is  worked  sad 
pays.  Dublin  ia  well  supplied  with  newqpapen. 
There  are  two  daily  papers— six  published  thm 
tioifle  »-week,  cne  twice  m-imtk^  ttDd  five  itoriilr. 
Wefind  thianotieeof  tfart  bAnt  fi*Biih%^^ 
iVotsMi,  which  already  oeinniniiiii  a  drealatia^ 
that  to  thoee  acqiuiinled  witk  w^afc  Jtisk  ncn- 
pafNn  wen  a  few  yeAs  hack,  ttttsl  appear  pesd^ 

Lastly,  among  the  Dnblin  weeklies,  eomes  Tie  JVstiM. 
I  mention  it  last,  becaose  it  Is  thayMngast  ef  IhsasU. 
It  haaoidy  been  two  yean  in  existeaee*  Its  rihsnUw 
will  be  likened  from  what  I  have  stated  in  the  preeed- 
ing  chapter  on  "  Young  Ireland."  It  is  under  the  edi- 
torial superintendence  of  Mr.  'Dtdfy;  and  under  hii 
management  has  acquired  a  eirailatioa,  not  only  1u 
exoeeding  idl  other  papers  in  Irdaad*  bal  iiffnlhiil  saly 
by  fear  or  five  in  London*  It  is,  I  believe,  boidensf  m 
a  circulation  of  12,000  copies  weekly — athingwhoUj 
nnprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  press.  It  14 
every  where  read.  Making  allowance  Ibr  the  maber 
of  persons  through  whose  bands  a  siagte  copy  fumtf 
and  the  luuidreda  vHw,  naahle  to  fcad  tbsmsetftB,hssr 
it  read  on  Sundays,  I  sjp  penoaded  there  isaoexmen- 
tion  in  saying,  that  its  contents  are  made  weeUj  knovs 
,  to  several  hundred  thousand  persons.  It  has  an  unDense 
inflnenee,  and  has  eontriboted  largely  to  eieate  tbst 
strong  anti-English  feeling  whieh  permdes  the  wheii  «f 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland^  I  have  hebn  said  thsl 
The  Nation  is  written  by  *<  Young  Ireland."  la  thb 
respect  it  exactly  resembles,  as  well  as  in  the  tone  of 
many  of  its  articles,  Th€  Natumdl  of  I'kris.  I  met  witk 
some  of  the  leaders  of  La  Jtmm^  FrmMt,  wfasa  ia  the 
fVench  capital  last  year,  sad  was  rnceh  stnck  with  the 
similarity  of  their  views  to  those  of  "  Yoang  IieUwL* 
So  striking  is  the  reeemblanoe  in  the  articles  of  the  tw» 
journals,  that  when  you  read  an  attack  on  Eagltod 
which  you  know  is  from  either,  yon  eannot  tell  whether 
H  be  from  La  i^oNoaoJ  of  Pari8,or  Tfttf  iVorisatf  Doh> 
tin. 

We  have,  peiliaps,  paid  noxe  stteation  to  Mr. 
Grant's  book  than  its  intrhiaie  merits  seem  te  ww- 
rant ;  but,  at  the  present  moment,  erery  thing  in 
which  the  word  Ireland  ocous  ia  of  parsmoant 
interest.  With  Mr.  GMmf  e  eptsions  on  the  Be- 
peal  question,  Iiieh  gfrievancee,  and  thdriamedieB, 
we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers,  aare  to  observe 
that  he  appears  to  occupy  the  same  groimd  held 
by  Mr.  O'Connell  some  years  back  ;  tfafeakening, 
that,  if  certain  things^  not  very  ddinitely  sp«9* 
fied,  are  not  forthvrith  done  for  Ireland,  bewUi  be 
a  confirmed  Repealer.    Well,  every  th&ig  facips! 


THE  CHILD'S 

Where  will  his  home  be  now,  mother  1     Beyond  the 

bright  Une  sky  1 
Will  he  gather  roses  there,  mother!    Or  ohase  the 

butterfly ! 
And  will  he  play  with  the  stars  there,  those  shining 

twinkling  things  f 
Will  he  ride  through  ths  air  there,  with  angels  on  golden 

wings ! 
Will  he  be  near  the  Son,  mother }    Qose  to  the  Lady 

Moon  I 
Will  there  never  be  night,  nether  I    AH  light  as  day  at 

noon  t 


QUESTIONS. 

Will  he  see  lightnhig  msde  thei^  and  eifaal  oalhs  hflb 

of  snow  f 
Go  where  the  thunder 's  kept,  and  where  sleep  the  rough 

winds  that  blow  1 
Will  he  never  be  sad,  mo0ier  t    And  never  with  in 

■vain ! 
But  live  Ibr  years  and  years^  surtheiv^riibeut  a  single 

pMul 
That  must  be  very  beantifal,  — a  lead  $n  jof  ^^ 

flowen ; 
I  wouM  we  went  there  toOtSMther,  sad  his  bright  home 

were  ours.  H-  ®' 
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IvfiMter  17M»  NMfahr  iTODt  to  Kiel  in  onkr 
to  Btedgr  tftMre<  Hit  {Mftento  sent  him  off  with 
madtiy,  lest  the  feeiing  o£  eoliUrineoB  ehonid 
OMMion  the  mbm  sertof  homo-aiekneee  whioh  h«d 
aAaekedhimotfiamhaigh.*  He  himself  ako  was 
not  withoat  some  degree  of  this  fear.  His  life. was 
■0  entir^  it  life  of  the  heart,  thi^t  he  required 
idsaa  and  Iniioiate'afttaohBieDt.  He  eonld  not  dis» 
prtttse  with  the  feeiing  of  love  founded  upon  esteem^ 
an'd  of  sympathy  in  what  was  actually  ptesent, 
without  experieueing  a  violent  longing  for  the  cir- 
^amfltanoee  which  could  ensure  it  to  him*  This 
neeessity  of  an  ohjeet  of  regard  aooompanied  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  only  showing 
itself  in  different  ways.  He  learnt  subsequently 
to  abstract  himself  more  from  personal  feelings ; 
but  he  required  some  leading  idea  to  fill  and  ani* 
nale  hhn ;  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  able 
to  give  himself  up  to  it  with  a  true,  inward  love, 
in  order  to  feel  well  and  happy.  The  kindnesa 
which  he  did,  the  attention  he  bestowed,  came  on 
hia  part  torn  the  heart ;  and  his  greatest  want  was 
that  of  aflection.  But  few  persons  probably  rightly 
knew  this  side  of  his  real  character ;  yet  it  cannot 
have  escaped  any  one  that  has  lived  with  him. 

He  expected  similar  circumstances  and  a  like 
eondition  of  things  at  Kiel  to  those  at  Hamburgh, 
and  therefore  he  went  thither  with  an  uneasy  mind. 
How  agreeably  he  found  himself  deceived  is  mani- 
fest from  the  first  letter  to  his  parents,  in  which 
at  the  same  time  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his 
disposition  is  displayed,  as  well  as  that  tone  of 
mind  which  was  mors  iiMslined  to  seriousness,  and 
almost  to  a  sort  of  mdianohdy^  than  to  levity  or 
fiivolity. 

At  Kiel  he  found  in  his  father's  friend,  the  aged 
Hensler,  chief  physician  and  professor,  a  man  full 
of  fteling,  talent,  and  knowledge,  to  whom  he 
attached  himself  affectionately.  From  other  in- 
dividuals also,  for  instance,  Hegewisch  the  historian, 
Cramer,  and  Reinhold,  he  met  with  a  friendly 
reception*  Among  the  young  men  he  soon  got 
acquainted  with  some  with  whom  he  became,  and 
continued  to  be,  on  tmly  friendly  terms.  To  this 
number  belonged  especially  Hensler,  whom  he 
frequently  speaks  of  in  his  letters  by  the  name  of 
Konrad  Hensler,  a  relation  of  the  elder  Hensler ; 
Thibant ;  Herr  Von  Sp&th,  who  had  already  served 
as  an  officer;  an  emigrant,  named  Daehon  de 
Billi^re,  a  noble-mlDded  man  of  strict  principles ; 
and  above  all,  though  somewhat  later.  Count  Adam 
Moltke,  who,  though  no  longer  residing  as  a  student 
at  Kiel,  yet  entered  into  similar  relations  of  friend- 


ship with  Niebuhr.  They  soon  became  intimaft0 
friends^  and  through  life  preserved  a  true  sym* 
pathy  and  affection  for  each  other. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  con- 
cerning the  first  three  quarters  of  a  year  spent  in 
Kiel.  The  extracts  from  his  letters  tp  his  parents 
from  May  to  September,  and  then  again  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  (which 
extracts  are  subjoined  below,)  give  a  truer  pictura 
of  his  life  and  entire  existence  during  that  period, 
than  the  narrative  of  another  pei'son  could  possibly 
present.  The  vacation  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 
brought  him  home. 

There  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  students 
at  Kiel,  upon  the  whole,  diligent  application  and 
moral  conduct.  Reinhold,  who  entered  upon  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  there  in  1794,  brought 
into  vogue  amongst  them  such  seal  for  philoso- 
phical studies,  that  the  better  sort  were  ashamed 
to  continue  strai^rs  therein*  This  had  also  an 
influence  upon  moral  habits.  Besides  this,  Rein- 
hold set  on  foot  a  club,  to  which  professors  and 
students  were  alike  admitted ;  and  which,  intended 
first  of  all  for  ecientific  conversations,  concluded, 
after  each  meeting,  with  a  frugal  supper.  Niebuhr 
became  a  membeor  of  this  club.  He  sought  not 
what  is  properly  called  the  student-society :  his 
life,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character,  was 
even  in  these  years  entirely  devoted  to  studiou? 
application  and  his  own  moral  and  scientific  im- 
provement. 

During  his  two  years'  residence  at  Kiel  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  distinguished 
individuals  of  that  day..  Among  these  (besides 
his  instmctors  Cramer,  Reinhold,  H^ewisch,  and 
Hensler)  were  Jaeobi  Schlosser,  the  two  Stolbogs, 
and  Baggesen,  with  whom  he  continued  for  a  long 
time,  and  with  some  of  them  permanently,  in 
friendly  intercourse.  Jacobi's  amiable  character 
and  great  talents  won,  atkove  them  all,  his  affection 
and  respect.  His  regard  for  him  was  always 
sincere  ;  and  he  lamented  his  loss  with  almost  the 
feelings  of  a  child.  The  extracts  f^m  some  of  his 
letters  to  him^  which  belonged  to  a  later  date,  will 
prove  this.  His  friendly  relations  towards  his 
younger  aasodates  and  the  aged  Hensler  (at  whose 
house  he  visited  almost  daily)  continued  the  same. 
He  became  also«  alter  some  time,  very  intimate 
with  Hensler's  daughter-in-law,  who^  having  early 
been  left  a  widow,  resided  with  her  father-in-law. 
His  friendship  with  her  was  founded  in  the  first 
instance  on  her  being,  like  himself,  a  native  of 
Dithmaiaoh ;  but  subsequently,  on  finding  in  her 


*  Niebuhr,  before  be  went  to  the  QniTerntj,  had  been  sent  b^  bis  f«tlier  to  Hunbn^k  to  be  initiated  into  the  wun  of  the 
world.  He  boarded  in  the  house  of  a  person  who  received  other  joung  men  as  inmates  ;  but  the  youth  was  so  diuusted 
with  every  surrounding  eirsoantanee,  that  he  pined  mder  intolerable  home-siekiMBs,  and,  after  a  short  resideBoe,  at  his  own 
earnest  lequest  was  replied. 
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a  tree  and  dear  friMid,  t ve»  to  '■  Ma  lUi  dny*  He 
iiisiiftaiiied  a  rtgular  oorceiiKmdence'With  her; 
vi^tKBcto  from  which  will  be  iulijoined  to  Msavt^ 
ntive.  Tlie  ccMUMzioii  with  tbisfemaJ*.  fnend 
liad  a  great iaftaeiiQe  en  NMb«far*e deetngr  wliio. 
Through  her,  and  at  her  houee,  he  beeaaee  ae- 
qnainted  with  her  eisftery  hie  &M  wifii  ;-and  it  wae 
at  her  hoaae  aleo  that  he  wae  in  thehafoit  of  fleeing, 
from  her  early  chil^eody  her  nieoe,  who  after  wacde 
Inearae  hie  aeeond  wife. 

The  longerTaeatieBB  iHOoght  him  to  hie  pareuile' 
house ;  in  the  shorter  ones,  he  wenteenetimee'io 
fiatin,  to  Vint  Yoes^  Jacobi,  and  Fr.  L,  Stolberg 
there.  On  oeoasien  <^  ene  of  theee^  short  jonmejrs 
to  EatiB,  in  January  1796^  Hensler  received  e 
oommissisn  from  Count  Sehinunehnana^tlie  Deiahih 
finance  minister,  to  ask  the  young  Niebuhr  whether 
he  would  be  incDned  to  f)eTif6rm  the  duties  of  .his 
private  eeentary  for  a  few  years.  Thiough  whom 
he  had  been  more  parteculariy  lecommended  to 
Sdiimmelmann,  is  not  -known*  But  Ntebuhi  had 
already  in  hie  father«land  the  reputation  of  being 
a  highly ••dtktinguiehed  yoiang  man ;  and  Sdiimm^- 
manns  friends,  the  two  Stolbergs,  and.  Count 
Reventlow,  (all  of  whom  knew  him  personaUyy) 
an  likely  to  have  eonfixmed  that  account  of  him. 
Hensler,  who,  independeniiy  of  this'  boeiness,  was 
intending  to  go  to  Bntin,  took  tin  proposal  thither 
with  him^  and  eomnunioated  it  to  Ntebnhr*  The 
neoessaiy  interruption  to  hie  studierwas  a  nmtter 
of  serious  consideration  with  hiisMif  and  with 
Heneler ;  but  they  were  both  aware  aleo  of  the 
great  advantages  which  this  situation  would  afford, 
not  only  for  Ids  future  plan  of  liiSty  but  also  more 
eepeeially  for  his  improvement  in  praetioal  know- 
ledge. Besides  this,  Hender  knew  that  he  was 
aufficiently  grounded  in  the  requisite  fltoquimnents, 
and  ripe  enough  in  understanding  and  duwaoter  to 
diidMiTge  the  duties  of  the  plaoe  t*  Sehimmei- 
aukUA^s  eatisfhctlon,  and  to  enter-  into  the  great 
world  without  endangering  his  industry  or  his 
morals.  Stolbetg  and  Jaoeibi  strongly  advised  that 
he  riioold  accept  the  appointment.  Niebuhr  left 
the  decision  unconditionaliy  to  hie  father;  who 
was  for  accepting  the  ofier  on  eondition  that  he 
should  bind  himself  only,  in  the  first  instsnce,  for 
a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  so  as  then  (i£tt  were 
advisable  and  agreeable  to  his  wishes)  to  pnosecute 
his  studies  abroad.  Such  a  plan,  aoeording  to 
which  he  would  first  make  aequaintanoe  with  the 
great  world,  and  engage  in  practical  business,  and 
Uien  return  back  agun  to  the  seeming  insignifieance 
of  a  Ufe  devoted  only  to  study^  might  have  been 
dafngerouB  for  roost  young  men ;  but  in  hie  eaee 
that  did  not  enter  into  the  oonsideKation.  His 
father  well  knew  his  natural  propensity  and  tnde* 
fatigable  efforts  in  pursuit  of  mformatton  and 
knowledge.  Niebuhr  himself^  however,  at  a  later 
period,  often  painfully  regretted  that  he  had  been 
so  early  ttansplanted  from  the  quiet  lifoof  study^ 
frotn  th^  sphere  and  the  duties  of  a  learner  into 
the  miiced  society  of  the  great  world,  and  to  a  post 
of  active  employment ;  where  certainly  he  may 
have  rapidly  cultivated  some  particular  talenta^ 
and  diligently  exercised  some  particalar  faculties^ 
but  at  the  cost  of  a  complete  development  of  his 


oemhined  natnrsl  ta}ent%labouiBig  for  ibe  attain- 
ment of  a  teed  :ebjeet. 

The  offer,  therefore,  was  aeeei^ed ;  and  Niebuhr, 
who  wee  to  enter  upon  his  appointment  at  Easter, 
left  Klal  eariy  in  the  epriog,  that  he  might  vfenA 
some  weeks  befosdband  with  his  parents.  His 
faithful  fiiend  Moltke  aocompamed  him  to  Meldoil 

During  his  stay  at  Meldod»and  fUso  on  his  way 
through  to  Copenhagen,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Heide, 
the  -okief  town  of  North-Dithmanohen,  .i^ere  the 
father  of  his  frirad,  Madame -Henslery  and  of  her 
who  aftervi^ards  became  his  first  wife^  was  prefactof 
theprovLMOb  l^athaosi^i&nDn an  earlier  date,  had 
been  no  etcanger  to  him ;  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  whose  name  was  Behrene,  had  long  since 
gaihfld  his  h^hest  esteem  by  his  noble  ^duuncter 
and  the  dtetinguished  maane?  in  which  he  performed 
his  oflkial  duties.  Hitherto  he  had  seldom  ap- 
proached the  fsmales  of  the  house^  the  f^BtimaMff 
mother  and  the  two  daughters^  who  were  still 
living  at  home,  because  he,  who  was  geaersUy  shy 
in  company  with  the  female  e^c,  had  not  sought 
their  oonversation.  But  now,  having  gained  con- 
fidence from  his  more  intimate  aequaintanoe  with 
theur  sister,  Madaufte  Heneler,  he  entered  more  into 
their  society,  and  was  greatly  struck  by  thernoUe 
nature  and  penetrated  by  the  worth  of  her  whosi 
he  afterwards  married,  whose  countenance  was  the 
impress  of  her  beautiful  soul,  and  of  her  tranqoi), 
tiwqghtful  spirit. 

In  March  1796,  he  took  leave  of  his  psnnt^aad 
set  out  for  his  new  destination  at  Cop^ah$g^ 


£airaei9jrom  Nidmkr^9  Zttters  during  his  rmdme 
€i  Kkd^from  l794rto  17^6* 

TO  HIS  PAUmflB. 

KTs^Jf<l|rll,l994. 

My  dear  pAWUfWj-^When  I  rocoDeet  your 
anxiety  and  tears  at  out  sepaitetion,  my  aim 
gloomy  thoughts  about  this  place,  mydepitestisn 
of  spirits  at  the  idea  of  being  tHmsplantBd  from 
the  calm  quiet  of  my  employments,  and  itfm.  the 
midst  of  you,  into  the  noise  of  this  cHy,  and  at  the 
same  time  into  the  deep  stillness  of  my  lonely 
apartmeirt,  &c.  &c.  how  happy  and  thankfid  am 
I  for  my  good  fortune  in  having  found  every  thing 
here  better  than  I  expected  !  I  would  have  gifen 
much  (yea,  the  highest  price,  even  some  days  of 
my  next  sojourn  with  you)  if  you  could  ere  this 
have  received  this  convincing  proof  of  my  oentent- 
ment,  if  only  you  could  have  had  it  now  udisn  I 
am  writing  this. 

On  Friday  morning  I  made  my  calls.  I  fsnaxA 
neither  the  aged  Hensler*  at  home,  ner  Cfumarinor 
Hegewisch.  I  then  went  to  call  at  Ehkr^ei  who 
has  acted  as  Dean  in  Philosophy  for  FiiAuMos 
daring  his  travels.  I  then  went  to  take' a  walk : 
amused  myself  with  the  beautiful  nei^bouvhood, 
the  blue  sea,  the  flowery  meadows,  the  gfsea  wood, 
and  the  numerous  nightingales,  even  tfli  i  beesme 
melancholy.  Hensler  allowed  me  to  appoint  six 
o'clock  for  seeing  him.  I  certainly  was  not  after 
my  time.  A  friendly  reception  I  had  expected, 
but  not  BO  much  so  as'  I  experienced.   He  gave  me 
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the  meeting  in'hifl  libnnr^ ;  spoke  tfith  trite  ocirdi- 
ality,  80  as  to  win  me  in  the  first  few  mtnutse. 
Other  people  afterwards  oame  in;  they  did  not, 
however,  hinder  onr  ^mrersation :  Eimbke^  indeed, 
gave  it  additional  animation.  Hensler  told  me,  on 
talcing  leave,  tliat  I  was  weloome  to  come  tigakk  as 
often  as  I  wished.  He  wonH  deal  with  me,  he 
said,  as  he  had  already  done  with  some  yotmg 
fHends,  to  whom,  when  he  was  busy,  he  vM  -so, 
and  referred  them  to  his  libraxy.  1  will  asssredly 
not  miss  this  opportunity  of  gaining  information, 
aa  welt  as  t>f  g^tffying  myself.  I  told  him  of  my 
great  desAiv  to  see  R^nlwld.  He  piomised  that, 
^fdien  he  should  meet  him,  he  would  endeavDur  to 
manage  for  me  ail  introdttotion  to  him. 

Yesterday,  at  length,  I  Ibund  Hegewisdi*  at 
liome,  httt  only  ft>r  a  short  time :  ha  was  called 
away  by  an  examination.  He  was  vary  fiiendly 
towards  me,  and  told  me  he  hoped  we  ahoald  take 
many  walira  together.  On  his  invilationy  I  re- 
mained in  company  with  his  wife,  the  first  educated 
female  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  in  Kiel,  not  reckon- 
ing those  whom  I  may  possibly  have  seen  at  their 
windows  withont  Icnowing  them.  Karl  Graasef's 
misfortnne  supplied  us  with  a  topic  of  convenatkni. 
She  was  so  polite  as  to  invito  me  to  frequent  visits. 
I  went  thence  to  the  Ubraiy  of  the  Uaivenity, 
where  I  became  acquainted  with  Kotdes^  who  was 
tmcommonly  courteous  to  me. 

I  am  just  come  from  another  visit  to  Hensler. 
T6«morrow  I  am  to  see  Reinhold.  fieoaler  has 
obtuned  for  me  his  permission,  and  I  am  infinity 
impatient.  Hensler  assures  me,  that  he  never  saw 
a  person  who  so  captivated  at  the  first  introdnetion, 
and  so  irresistibly  won  the  afiVctions,  as  he  did.  If 
I  could  but  approaoh  him  as  familiarly  as  I  do 
Hensler !  The  lattor,  I  am  convinced,  takes  much 
ifliiereat  in  promotiog  my  wiflhes.  Mynotiomcon^ 
oecniag  the  origin  of  the  Gcreek  races,  the  history 
«f  the  spreading  of  the  Grecian  towns^  and  my 
ideas  generally  about  the  oldest  migration  of  tribes 
from  the  West  to  the  East^  are  new  to  him,  and  he 
allows  them  to  be  probable*  He  exhorto  me  to 
reduce  them  as  much  as  possible  to  a  perspicuous 
arrapgameiit.  But  he  will  allow  me  at  first  only 
the  study  of  philosophy.  The  other  pursuit^  he 
says,  I  must  kt  alone  far  the  present,  or  at  least 
pay  only  slight  attention  to  it.  I  think,  however, 
he  will  allow  it  to  me  in  sabordination  to  my  ad- 
vaacemento  in  philoeophy  and  my  stato  of  health  ; 
for  I  have  transferred  to  him  the  care  of  my  health. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  myself  quito  in  accordance 
with  Hensler  on  political  principles,  as  he  also  is 
happy  in  agreeing  thereupon  with  Reinhold. 
'  My  eoQ^Niny  at  table  is  perfectly  good.  I  can 
mantipa  among  them  the  Advocate  Js^n,  aa  a  man 
of  sense ;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  come 
'much,  into  oonversation  with  him.  Hensler  has 
thus  arranged  my  college  leotures  :— The  History 
of  the  Empire,  with  Hegewisch  ;  the  Encydopiedla 
of  Civil  Law,  with  Cramer;  and  Logk^  Mela- 
physics,  and  iBsthetics,  with  Reinhold. 

KiKL,ira^27, 1794. 
I  am  just  now  imagining  myself  to  be  very  merry  at 

*  The  liistoriao. 


home,  and  I  candidly  assure  yon  tiiat  this  occasions 
me  far  more  joy  than  pain.  I  extol  Meldoi^  aad 
declare  to  you  thai  though  I  may  be  very  ha|ipy 
heve^  yet  (not  taking  RciiriioUl's  and  one  other 
oeurse  into  ike  aoeoant)  i  can  kam  nothing  in 
oempaaison  with  what  I  learnt  at  home^  that  is,  in 
my  ewn  room.  For  even  of  the  History  of  the 
Bmpire  I  know  already  aamnoh  aa  will  be  lectured 
upon,  and  can  tsachmysell  the  remaining  part. 
But  I  only  say  thus  much  to  n^  bem  /rimda,  and 
in  order  that  you  may  ha  able  to  perceive  my  pre« 
sent  oentsBtmentt 

I  have  now,  I  beiiev;e,  fbUy  temed  and  completed 
my^4Rnali  circle  of  fzienib:  Retnheld,  Henaler, 
Hegewiseh }  and  among  the  young  men,  Purgstall, 
MflM,  Meier  of  Ahona,  Thibant^  and  Hensler 
junior. 

Of  leotures  upon  philosophical  books,  which  I 
do  not  understand,  I  still  liave  a  superabundance. 
Since  Fichte  has  begun  to  justify  the  lawfulness  of 
violent  revolutions,  (which  Kant  and  Rdahold, 
however,  aUior,)  and  to  deny  the  obligation  of  a 
contreot ;  since  I  have  leamt  this,  I  b^in  to  fear 
tliat  the  secrets  of  philosophy  (from  which  I  ex- 
pected and  hoped,  ay,  and  will  still  ever  expect 
and  hepe,  for  aolntions  .and  answers  on  that  moat 
important  of  all  kibjecta)  may  be  misapplied  to 
the  most  horrible  sophisms,  or  at  least  abused  by  a 
dexterous  hand.f  And  then,  when  philosophy 
itaelf  is  turned  against  honesty  and  civil  older, 
and  the  strength  of  the  populace  is  supported -by 
the'daaaling  briUiance  of  fallacious  reasonings, 
what  else  remains  to  us  but  death,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  tyrannical  confederacy  ?  I  long, 
after  my  old,  my  most  intimato  friends,  Aristotle 
and  Cicsm,  to  whom  all  lay  thoughto  (at  least  on 
such  subjects,)  owe  tiieir  origin.  O  that  it  might 
be  gnmted  to  me^  like  Hie  last  of  the  two,  to 
oomprehand  wiadom  though  incomplete,  and  to 
propound  it  with  hb*  ^inidoor  of  thought  and 
language  i         .        •        •        • 

My  dearest  &ther,  pny  lower  the  tone  ^  your 
ideas  oonceming  me.  You  attach  an  importance 
(resting,  periiaps,  only  on  soa&e  inconsiderate 
expressions)  to  my  opinions,  my  thoughts,  and 
my  studiea,  whioh  for  tSe  moat  part  I  shall  not 
presume  to  lay  daim  to  for  these  ton  years*  What 
I  wrete  to  you  about  my  peilitioal  maxims  consisted 
only  of  some  general  ideas  for  fixing  a  point  of 
view,  by  means  of  whisli  all  other  pointe  in  politics 
may  be  made  to  agree.  I  communicated  them 
vertially  to  Hegewiseh,  but  in  much  toe  unsettled 
a  form  for  me  ever  to  submit  them  to  any  ons  in 
writing*  If  I  can  perceive  that  many  people  here 
entertain  absurd  or  dangerous  political  principles, 
if  I  eaa  disoem  what  is  not  true,  does  it  follow  that 
I  tliexefore  ase  with  aocoracy  what  Is  true?  ]tet 
I  am  in  hopeeof  doing  so, under  the  guidance  and 
auspices  of  philosophy. 

Do  not  suppose,  h<>wever,  that  I  live  in  parpetual 
waifiue  with  all  democrats.  I  certaimy  think 
that  people  are  becoming  somewhat  more  rational 

at  our  table ;  becanse  Jahn  and  I,  who  are  became 

■  ■     ■    I  <  I  ■  I ..  ■     II  I  ■  ■  I  —  .  1. 1 1 

't  A  beautiful  expression  of  a  pore  and  oorrect  mind  in  a 
youtb  of  seventeen  f  See  the  same  fine  feeling  embodied  in 
action  at  tha  end  of  letter  V.  [top  ol  next  page.]— 7hifu6i<or. 
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well  acquainted,  now  nsnally  lead  the  conrersa- 
tion.         .... 

M.  and  I  hare  split  as  to  our  principles,  and, 
what  is  strange,  our  philosophfoal,  not  our  political 
ones.  He  expressly  denies  the  freedom  of  the  wifi 
and  the  moral  law ;  he  is  a  fatalist,  and  an  indif- 
ferentist.  I  attach  myself  to  the  principles  of 
Kant  with  my  whole  heart.  Notwithstanding  that 
I  loved  M.  I  have  separated  myself  from  him,  not 
on  account  of  this  dispute,  hut  of  the  frightful 
consequences  which  necessarily  flow  from  his 
opinions,  consequences  which  absolutely  annihilate 
morality.  Witii  such  acknowliedged  principles  I 
dared  not  continue  his  friend. 


Niebtikr^a  Schemes  ofStu^  €tt  Eighteen, 

"ULy  health  and  spirits  are  re^eetabJiahed.  I  feel 
that  I  have  made  some  forward  steps  in  philosophy, 
and  that  the  road  is  well  levelled  for  still  more  ; 
so  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  I  see  at  last 
what  it  is  that  I  have  to  learn,  and  wherefore  I 
should  still  learn  it ;  on  which  point  a  treatise  of 
Spinoza  has  supported,  comforted,  and  assisted  me 
uncommonly.  I  have  drawn  out  a  scheme  for  my 
studies,  which  certainly  extends  pretty  far,  but 
yet  offers  this  consolation,  that  in  many  of  the 
sciences  (Astronomy,  for  instance,  Mechanics,  and 
the  like)  I  shall  only  require  a  general  elementary 
knowledge;  so  also  in  Chemistry,  and  in  most 
departments  of  Natural  History ;  yet  such  know- 
ledge as,  on  any  fitting  occasion,  I  could  extend 
farther.  I  would  not  willingly  omit  attending  the 
lectures  on  Chemistry,  and  intend  to  go  over  it 
again  zealously  at  Meldorf. 

To  this  end,  I  will  myself  draw  out,  from  the 
best  writers,  a  survey  of  every  science  which  I 
study  in  this  way,  in  whioh  I  m*y  arrange  every 
thing  under  certain  heads. 

But  to  recur  to  what  I  have  said  above.  I 
believe  that  I  shall  provide  for  my  information  in 
.the  best  possible  way,  by  diligently  working  out 
the  scienoes  which  I  shall  here  have  gained  a  hold 
upon.  I  might  expect  in  the  seven  years  which 
must  pass  between  this  time  and  my  five-and- 
twentieth  year,  to  be  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
all  the  sciences  that  are  necessary  for  me  ;  so  that 
I  should  be  able  every  where  to  keep  pace  with 
mj  generation,  and  even  to  push  on  in  advance  of 
it  in  some  points  that  might  be  aided  by  their  con- 
nexion with  the  rest.  I  hope  in  this  manner  (if 
even  in  my  thirtieth  year  I  can  bring  to  a  close  that 
labour  which  would  be  only  an  introduction  to  the 
real  and  actual  application  of  scienoe)  to  know  all 
that  Bolingbroke  requires  of  an  efficient  statesman. 
And  aa  the  foolish  ambition  of  expecting  to  riae 
rapidly  in  the  state  has  entirely  left  dm^  so  the 
real  and  intrinsic  advantage  remains  for  me,  which 
consists  in  the  consciousness  of  having  developed 
my  mental  powers,  and  made  them  serviceable  to 
i^yself.        •        .        •        • 

Puigstairs*  love  for  Greek  diminishes,  since  he 
has  begun  to  spend  his  Saturdays  and  Sundays 

*  Count  Purntal],  who  sabaequently  studied  in  Ifidinburgli, 
and  married  a  Scoteh  lady,  the  «OTre8pondeat  of  Sir  Walter 
8oott,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Cranstoixn  of  Corehoase,  nfter^ards 
Lord  Gorebouse,  and  of  Mrs.  Dugald  Ste^rart^— J^.  T,  M, 


for  the  most  part  with  some  of  the  nsi^bourifig 
pf oprieton.  This  renders  pamfal  to  me  the  houn 
iirom  six  to  seven,  w^ieh  out  of  affection  I  stiU 
give  up  to  him.  It  grieves  me,  and  yet  I  may  not 
remarit  it  to  him,  lest  I  should  take  ftom  him  all  r»- 
maiidng  fondness  for  learning.  In  otiier'reqmets 
lie  remains  as  agreeable  as  evet"  in  my  eyiis.  Pto- 
Mbly  he  is  also  begtni^ng  to  be  htoie-mkk* 

1  hope  mudi  from  the  winter,  whea  I  shaU  be 
able  to  employ  uninterrupted  the  long  e^nings, 
by  candle-light,  in  my  waim  apaitaent*  I  should 
like  to  spend  the  next  winter  at  home,  and  then 
punue  the  study  of  philoeophy,  aneisBt  Ittentne, 
my  inquiries  about  the  klstopf  of  Ghreeee,  and 
mathematics.  How  much  might  I  then  do  in  iix 
or  seven  montiis !  I  m^t,  hf  wfty  fi  pfuodee, 
deKver  a  lecture  to  my  friends  there  on  the  priny 
ciples  of  the  **  Critical  Philoso|*y.**  Any  new 
principles  I  would  not  attempt  to  unfeM ;  fordieft 
I  am  not  qualified.  I  might,  howsfver^'bt  able  lo 
clear  up  something.  My  proper  oailing  is  to  His- 
tory.t         .... 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  in  bad  spirits,  so  I 
went,  in  order  to  cheer  myself  up,  to  Hensteramd  his 
library.  I  had  not  been  long  there  wlieh  I  was 
invited,  through  the  servant,  into  the  house.  I 
found  within,  besides  Hensler's  wife  and  daughter- 
in-law,  the  mother  and  sisler  of  the  latter,  (my 
countrywomen,  from  Dithmarschen,)  and  some 
others  besides.  I  had  then  upon  me  that  timidity 
and  bashfulness  in  the  company  of  females,  of 
which  I  lately  wrote  to  you,  and  I  frit  it  certify 
in  a  very  high  degree.  However  much  I  csa 
adapt  myself  to  the  varieties  of  other  society,  in 
the  eyes  of  women  I  muet  appear  more  miserabfe 
daily ;  therefore,  from  mere  baslifttlness,  I  do  not 
withont  difficulty  venture  to  address  a  female ;  and 
when  I  once  fancy  myself  to  be  intolerable  tothem, 
their  society  becomes  burdensome  to  me.  Tester- 
day,  however,  I  took  heart,  and  began' to  converBS 
with  the  younger  Madame  Henslw  and  her  risbff 
Miss  Behrens.|  Now  it  would  be  ungratrful  and 
dishonest  if  I  did  not  confees  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently friendly  to  inspire  me  with  oonfidenee,  if 
this  shyness  had  not  been  so  deeply  rooted.  Bat 
all  failed  to  help  me :  I  soon  avoided  tliem,  and 
chose  rather  to  be  uncourteous  in  thus  avoiding 
them,  than  run  the  risk  of  being  unpolite  in  my 
attempt  to  address  them,  which  I  should  now  con- 
sider to  be  the  extreme  of  unpoliteness. 

At  last,  however,  especially  after  I  bad  taken  a 
walk  with  Hensler  and  Dr.  Behrens,  I  was  so 
restored  again  to  order,  that  my  indisposifion 
vanished,  and  I  returned  quite  recovered  to  thfe 
house.  So  entirely  had  the^ountenancfe  and  con- 
versation of  Hensler  cured  me. 


NUbuhf^s  opinim  of  Univerntisi  as  ef  ffytce  af 
tfn^for  tf  Y<M^  of  Otnius* 

'    I  will  at  the  same  time  sketch  out  for  you 
the  plan  which  I  have  determined  upon  for  the 

f  A  strikinff  instance  this  of  oonseionsness,  in  a  jwmg  man 
of  eighteen,  where  that  talent  lay  on  which  his  ratue  lame 
was  to  be  nlsed^— TVoM^ofor. 

t  This  lady  afiwwards  hecaroe  his  fint  wd  fondlj-loTsd 
wife. 
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•yaoatian,  and  I  beg;  o£  yoa  to  ke^  me  jMMy  to 

it.    Ah  1  how  does  my  heart  twell^  when  I  think 

with  mysell  how  weU  I  got  <m,  and  might  still  have 

been  getting  on,  at  home,  if  I  had  not  been  obliged 

by  the  laws  to  go  to  the  luuyersily.     When  I 

think  of  this,  how  do  1  envy^  for.  example^  the 

^wise,  who  learn  all  that  they  do  learn  (and  that 

IB  not  a  little)  in  their  naUve  town  I    Wi^nd  was 

-unly  half  a  year,  at  the  aniversity»  and  used  to 

.wjTite  versea  donng  the  leoturee,    Klopstock  nev>er 

Attended  them  at  all^and  they  proved  disadvan- 

>«^:qoiw  to  the  Leaaings.  The  first  law  that  I  would 

Q»ek^y  ahoalid  b€^  thsjt  eveiy  yonng  man  who  in 

.hie  twentieth  year  shoald  deliver  a  treatise,  (to  be 

atritftly  eicamined,  iji  eourse^  and  according  to  my 

Mesi^oonsisting  of  an  original  exposition  of  some 

^  the  sciences^)  should  be  exempted  from  aeade- 

Jnifsel  sestraints.    For  the  rest  I  would  appoint 

jMmaetie  eonatraint;  that  would  encourage  them  to 

industry  and  deter  them  from  an ''  Univer9U^4ifef' 

In  iaot,  it  annoys  me  to  lose  the  many  hours 

that  are  broken  up  by  attendance  upon  lectures. 

If  I  ytfse  with  you^  instead  of  being  herey  I  would 

tuprn  avery  hour  to  good  aeconnt,  and  wiould  engage 

4Aihe«o«me  of  the  winter  to  finish  off  a  great 

portion  of  my  work  upon  Greece^  now»  alas  I  so 

kmg  interrupted. 


A  German  Blu^Stoeking, 

.  Qn  Mondey  afternoon  I  received  bsi  invitation, 
through  Puigstall»  from  Madame  V.  d«  R*  to  visit 
her.  She  had  been  two  whole  days  at  sea  between 
Alsen  and  this  place,  floatptg  about,  or  doing  what 
she  perhaps  may  have  esquressed  in  a  more  flowery 
atylob  I  tell  yon  (and  I  cannot  think  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  suppress  it  at  Meldorf )  that  she  was  in- 
tolerable,— indeed,  compared  with  former  times,  in 
all  reacts  most  intolerable.  She  commenced  with 
filing  off  a  salvo  on  philosophical  subjeets,  so 
absurd,  that  X  oonld  not  so  far  command  myself  as 
to  agree  with  her  in  silence.  My  contradiction 
certainly  was  given  in  as  humble  a  tone  as  if  it 
had  been  addressed  to  Reinhold  himself;  that 
defereaos  I  paid  to  her  as  a  woman ;  but  she,  in 
her  character  as  a  philosopher,  returned  with  the 
more  serious  determination  to  the  aigument. 

I  cannot  really  conceive  how  we  could  ever  have 
taken  her  for  a  philosopher.  She  is  a  miserable 
babbler,  stale  and  superficial,  nothing  but  words. 
I  have  discovered  also  her  art  of  conversation. 
Tliree  times,  if  not  oftener,  I  heard  her  tell  the 
same  anecdote  ^  twi^  within  these  few  di^s  re- 
peat the.  same  trick.  The  subject  of  discourse  ivas 
Providi^oa.  The  lady  observed  (Heavan  knows 
out  of  what  author)  that  it  oonld  be  better  proved 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  universe  than  from 
theeiwrs^of  history»and  I  maintained  the  ^n- 
trary.  Certainly,  1  said,  the  providence  as  well 
as  the  being  of  God,  admitted  in  general  of  being 
believed  raUier  than  proved  ;  of  which  last,  as  the 
**  Critical  Philosophy"  of  Kant  has  shown,  no 
power  of  reasoning  is  capable.  But  if  we  should 
proceed  to  support  the  transcendental  creeds  there- 
upon, we  could  not  properly  place  our  dependance 
on  any  ailment  from  the  arrangement  of  the 


naiveipe,  since  it  co^id  only  strengthen  a  belief  in 
a  First  Cause  (in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term) 
of  the  universe,  4^ad  not  even  this  wholly  secured 
frofm  the  hold,,  but  surely  baseless,  assaults  of  the 
anaterialists* .  The  .moce  direct  supports  of  this 
belief  (in  providence,)  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
auQoessiva  series  of  human  events* 

Perhaps  it  was  the  desire  qf  embarrassing  the 
philosopliic  lady  by  ,a  paradox,  that  induced  me 
thus  to  take  i^  a  positjon  which  yet  in  itself  was 
very  tenable.  What  I  had  said,  hoiyever,  was  an 
obstruction  which,  with  all  her  loquacity,  she  was 
;unable  jbo  get  throngh*  Sut  before  she  had  either 
acknowledged  herself  beaten,  (as  she  certainly 
would  not  have  done,)  or  I,  out  of  courtesy,  had 
given  up  the  contest,  behold  !  the  MasUr^  that  is, 
Aeinhold,  came  in,  and  she  was  silent.    .    .     . 

Now,  is  it  that  Hamburgh  has  given  new  colour- 
ing to  this  lady?  or  did  we,  at  Meldorf,  see  her 
through  a  coloured  glass?  Levity,  good-nature, 
vanity,  and  what  each  individual  then  took  for 
uncommon  views  and  feelings ;  these  all  contri- 
buted to  bring  to  one  general  judgment  our  heated 
imaginations,  especially  about  a  woman  in  whose 
presence  the  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  which  does 
not  start  off  unreined  and  uneontootted,  and  make 
for  the  nearest  door  to  stop  at.  For,  no  sooner 
does  the  heart  speak  to  her,  but,  like  camphor 
melting  in  the  air,  it  is  already  long  since  dissolved 
into  vapour.  Our  own  weaknesses,  I  say,  and  our 
own  sensibilities^  (like  those  of  modem  exposttors 
of  the  Bible,)  caused  us  to  find  every  ideal  per- 
fection in  this  woman. 


Nidmht'$  Presentiment  ofhis  otan  Career. 

Hentler,  in  'the  exercise  of  his  authority  over 
me,  will  not  allow  me  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  at  least  not  beyond  this  winter.  He 
would  then  have  me  apply  with  all  zeal  to  Natural 
History  and  Chemistry.  He  has  views'  for  me, 
with  which  I  do  not  at  all  agree.  He  would  dea- 
tine  me  to  be  a  Naturalist,  and  espemlly  to  trace 
out  the  extent  of  Natural  Histbry,  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients.  That  b  a  beautiful,  pleasant,  and 
praiseworthy  object,  were  it  practicable ;  but,  for 
myself,  1  am  persuaded  Nature  has  decided  the 
peculiar  bent  of  my  genius  and  my  abilities,  to  the 
belles-lettres,  especially  to  History,  (andent  and 
modem,)  the  business  of  the  statesman,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  man  of  the  world  ;  the  last,  hotwver, 
I  wouM  only  wish  to  be  in  a  figurative  sense,  and 
not  in  the  hateful  tense  which  is  otdinarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  term.  Meanwhile,  toy  individual 
inclinafion  will  certainly  gain  the  day  ;  and  if  my 
name  shall  ever  become  distinguished,  men  will 
speak  of  me  as  a  Historian  and  political  writer,  as 
an  Antiquary  and  a  Philologist,  I  esteem  all. 
the  scien6es  which  Hensler  sheets  as  ttiy  chief 
objects^  merely  as  means  for  creating  a  great  copir 
ousness  of  thoughts,  for  purifying  and  cleansing 
both  my  head  and  heart,  or,  nther,  for  saciificing 
the  heart  itself,  with  idl  its  over-wrought  sensi- 
bilities and  blind  gropings,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  head. 
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LIF£  AMD  OOlRraaVOXBESCE  OF  SIKBUHB, 


C9  179B. 
Hftving  anwed  at  CoyenlMgiii^  asl  faMiag'lodgMl 
at  lint  Willi  his  Aini  Fwtkm,  wko  wMatOM 
thate,  Kiebalir  aoon  catcseA  vfrni  hbr^pMBtnnift 
wifthCovnt 

audi  imied  withftieidij 
aU  hk  ezpecUiioiiay  be  eould  not  bot  liafieiiliiimn 
the  fiiai  a  Toy  ■giliaMi  inpiMaMi  aa-ta  hm  aMr 
BttaaiaaB ;  Bor  itid  tha  nanlft  ODntiadiet  fit.  in  a 
ahari  iumt  ba  mm.  8MmmAmlma^9  hmmr  awl 


of  the  kb(mn  which  ha  intniated  to  him ;  fMtUHiiaa^ 
that  Schimmelmann  had  haadlj  any  ■ecreta  from 
him,  and  oonrened  with  him  openly  and  eonfiden- 
tially  Qpoa  tiie  weightiest  ooneems  of  the  state. 
Niebnhr  was  alio  confM  aad  infited  by  othen^ 
beeaaee  they  aaw  that  ha  waa  a  faTonrite  with 
Schimmelmaim ;  pnbab^,  faowever,  etUI  mmte 
bacaaaa  by  hia  iakikctaal  powawy  his  iuftiiiiMiiieiiy 
and  great  Titaoity,  ha  knaw  how  to  give  a  gnater 
degiaa  of  aoHBation  aad  'moie  than  otdinasy  ia- 
teraat  to  the  ooMvmation  of  sadafy* 

His  poritieii  in  Sehimaielaaaim's  honse^  and  the 
estimalioB  In  which  his  Ikther  was  heid^  gavv  iiim 
admission  to  the  lionseaof  the  gsost^  of  th»  moat 
eminsnt  plaeeman  aad  sehdiBtSy  mB  wdl  as  tha 
maatiespcetableoftlianietelnlits.  Hfaiadniation 
to  a  quiet  life  aUowed  him  to  aaake  use  af  tids  onlf 
in  a  llmitad  degiae ;  ssfwriilly  as  the  nunber  <tf 
Tishen  at  the  iioass  of  km  fatnm  waatlmady  too 
gnatfer  liim. 

Sehimmdmsnn's  honaa  was  ftoliddythe  best 
f ra^aanted  of  any  in  Copanhagim  ;  tiKiie  waa 
formed  them  an  assemblage  of  all  thii  waa  doh 
Uttgnishad  in  the  piaoafer  genlni  or  aoooniplish* 
raentfl|y  or  had  oome  from  ft>feign  eoo^tries.  Ck>p^* 
hagcQ  itadf  wasat  tiial  time  perhaps  in  tin  bloom 
of  ka  liighest  pioBpakllPf  ;  its  trade  was  brisk  and 
veiy  eactansKve,  and  the  gorenuneat  enjoyed  great 
respaet  abroad  and  at  boane.  its  eoinmerea  by 
sea  was  extremely  animatsd...  One  iaw  them 
nadraa  and  traFslton  from  all  oonatries ;  Ameri- 
csBSy  Africans^  Twdbina,  Ofainese.  It  w«s  an 
objeet  of  tha  highest  iBtmst  1x>  Niabi^,  to  see  so 
niAny  stiangers  f fom  tM  qvnrteirs  of  the  fjiobe,  wko 
were  staying  there  for  a  longer  or  sbsiter  period. 
He  always  wrote  to  his  firther  a  detailed  aeeonnt 
of  an  new  onners  of  the  kind  that  ware  of  any 
note,  aad  eommsnleated  to  him  all  the  information 
whieh  he  careftilly  collected  eonoeming' foreign 
lattds«         *         •         «         • 

In  this  honse  of  so  mach  resort  NleMir  now 
lired,  and  was  at  first  greatly  attracted  by  etety 
thbig  new  vriiidi  he  had  there  ttie  opportnaity  of 
hearing ;  but  he  soon  had  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Count  Schimmelmann  himself^  extremely  occupied 
as  he  was,  usually  took  part  but  for  a  short  time 
in  the  parties  that  were  assembled  in  his  house. 
The  (>mutes8,  iHio  was  in  bad  healthy  and  on 
that  account  excused  herself  fiom  visits  at  court 
and  other  parties  out  of  her  own  hotise;iievertlie' 
less  aasembled  about  her  not  only  all  thAt  belong 
to  the  higher  rank  of  life,  but  also  all  that  was 
intellectual  and  entertaining.  Shcdrew  NlcMihr 
also  into  a  participation  in  these  entertafftiments> 


and 

tha  aeqiBi,  ha  fennd 
of 


The  Conateas  bdoBgsd  to 

soBMwhBt  spoilt  by  ddieata  health 

able  position  in  aocicty,  and  made  tbib  by 


•^  «Pl*y»^  *"• 


of  tinsa  froas  oflmr  pssaons^  aad  ta 

oonstont  leadascaa  l«r  inlsiliwfsK 

Niebsdvy  inezperismBed  aa  ha-was^ga 

at  feat  rmy  tauiplssilly  ta  gratify 

tions;  hot  aftcmads^  when  Im 

himasif  less  eyi  a1  to 

becaase  csnaakma  of  tka 

tlasato  asofg  inipsstrt 

draw  himself  waa  not  perhaps  coqansaed  with  4i 

propsT  dsgiee  of  fisfbeaiaasa  and  asnsidBBatiaSL 

Tha  eoMe^oanee  of  tUa  waa  a  soiea  of  litH*  nna- 

undarstandings,  and,  on  the  part  of 

petty  attemptsat  vidieols^  idhiefai  wan 

and  iisilating  to  Mm,  aad  oAsn  umlaiaii  liis 

RSidnoa  in  tiiat  honae  disagreesUa;  us^wsisliy 

whssi  te^aent  indisposiiibii  made'ilim  mavs  ansir 

tiva  than  ordinaay^  aad  canaed  Jum  take  ta^sart 

the  little  aal&a  of  the  Coontasa.    fioasa  <d  the 

paasagea  in  his  letlen  to  Madaase  fianakr  lafer  to 

tJua  state  of  things. 

AU  ilda  waa  aHerwaids  amieaUy  adpssted; 
especially  after  hia  remotal  Aram  tha  htoosa  af 
Schimmelmann^  when  she  no  longer  madadaiBis 
upon  liim  aa  a  mamber  af  the  ImniiifciiM,  hntaaly 
as  a  friend  of  the  fanflyy  whose  risits  areaa  gladly 
received. 


Niebuh^s  QmrUhip—LeUer  to  his  fiOure  Sister-tn' 
late  qnd  Bio^frafher^  Madome  Hensler, 

Yesterday  evening  waa  the  feitrtir  sines  that 
wlddi  ia  saver  to  ba  fbrgotten^  on  aacoant  of  ear 
last  conversation,  i  hata,  sinae  tim,  w>t  asdy 
changed  the  scene,  (a'tiiing  which,  ia  o4hcr  <dF* 
comatances,  has  generally  run  away  with  nsy  im« 
agination,)  but  have  visited  that  acane,  irinch, 
from  the  number  and  vivacity  of  its  neellectisni^ 
haa  always  been  ac^aatomed  to  drive  away,  for  a 
long  while,  all  other  thouglits.  I  have  seen,  once 
mota^  my  own  family,  aad  my  old  aoqfnaiiitaaci^ 
the  Vossea;  b«t  still  the  thought  ef  tMs  Imtt 
hamrg  remains  as  firerii  in  my  heart  as  ift  tfae^rst 
moments  after  our  posting. 

Never  did  I  tear  niysdf  ,wMi  more  4iffioidty 
from  a  happy  meeting ;  never  have  i  Mt  such 
happioeas  of  ndnd,  as  daring  tlioae  few  da;^  It 
'  was  yon  and  onr  ftienda  tint  caaaed  the  da^  I 
spent  ^leieta  ba  ao  happy.  I  lamented  t»  y9Q« 
eat  of  a  woanded  heart,  and  I  experieneed  tin 
cottfbrt  of  your  consolation ;'  with  the  pomt 
pleasare,!  enjoyed  the  aflRMfticia  andthe  virtae4f 
my  dear  firiends.  They  ibnued  a  ciitle  seqnaintid 
and  b(dov«d  among  themsdves.  I  was,  by  yonr 
meaas,  brou^t  nearer  to  tiioee  of  them  wb^  wars 
deareet  to  you,  tlioagh,  till  tlieq,  quite  strangerB  to 
me.  IMtmyatlftobelovedbymyfrienda^and 
had  no  ether  tboogiit  than  the  pteeentL    Atkigtfa, 
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itkj  daar Mendy  yon  tUd  BMHe  tiMh  this-;  yo»  Ind 
dueoverai  my  "vrbhea^  and  ay  thoiiglifto»  and  yov 
saw  Ibafe  I  -littd  sot  conrnge  to  mspnm  fthiem.  Ym 
^v«'WO«da  to,  ay  timid,  thoughts^  and  bada  ma 
the^l^  ted  aai  oatlat  lor  tboa.  Wbai  a  blaaad 
changa  for  «Be  wlio>onoalalt  hiBHelf  ^deMdate^  and 
-who  kad  pndkted  foT'hiiiia^  a  state  of  peKpfetiial 
loB^biBBal: 

iai  «vary  mamoKt  ikat  hasbaeR  allowed  to  me 
foi^soliisry'TefleGtiMi^l  htan.  medltatad  upon  the 
thoai^  asking  niymlf^  '' wfaetlMr  iia  aality 
coi|M  avBS'lM  aahai^igMiaitstptoBpeot  iaxavkhitig?" 
I  fooaul  tiia ^testioa  -m  very  aaple  oae^  and  •  tie 
ansiirer  aAer  tibii  sort  t**^^  bat  tfaon  a  degreoirf 
hai^ipkiaBB  %iMmf  .tfaoRLi/aii'not  worthy^  sohaat 
thoa-  Qors  than  ihoRi  afaefynsiimedat  to  wish  fi>r ; 
oniy^  thvoDgh  ^hy  oini.iinwaxtlitiisaB  oan  tins  hap* 
piaesabadiatiaEbad/'  . 

Willmittaiiy  pmriona  aoquaiatanoe  with  yo«r 
sisterv  AaaHhtfdo  wa  not  plaae  oonfidenoe  in  har  tho 
Teiy  ^first  koiir  ?  But.  \Awt-  -need  is  there  .for  me 
to  repeat  toiyott  what  you  are  aware  o^  that  I  am 
iiiaK{>reeBildy  pleaaed  with  her,  aad  that  I  aa 
sinDiMly  rejokad  ?  Har  bright,  pare  hwk,  that 
besnua»  speakingly  from  her  beantiliil  eyea ;  har 
welt' informed  mind,  which  nakea  itself  known  oo 
8im|Ayy  aovnassaningly^  and  almost  timidly ;  her 
pnai^  and  her  sensibility ;  these  all  shine  teth 
in  her  whole  being,  and  would  be  evident  to  the 
mpst'UMnaoepttUflb  I  see  no  d^ow,  not  even  a 
citad,  that  ahbald  trouble  ^»  light,  whan  I  think 
oni)i  of  myaslf • 

Ymir.«pprelMDaiQ(n,  that,  as  Amelia  is  abaiit 
thrcb.  yeaua  older  than  me,  thb  disparity  of  age 
might,  of  itself,  easily  cause  an  unsuitableness,  la, 
methinks,  not  at  all  applicable  in  my  case ;  but, 
however,  I  would  make  two  observations  in  my 
own  defence. 

They  are  these :  that  the  new  situations  proba- 
bly Marked  outfbv  me,  for,  perhaps,  two  yettm  of 
oonatant  exertion  and  ap|dication,  if  my  abid  were 
alldwad  to  iook  dnettfiiUy  towarda  the  future^ 
wonM  resemble,  in  their  efiaots,  those  beantiliil 
and  gonial  doys  in  which  the  frait^  which  had 
long  hung  on  the  trees,  green  and  hard,  soddesly 
asBoaee  oohmr,  soBnt,  and  ripeneas ;  without  a 
figure,  I  mean  that  this  interval  of  tune  will  make 
mo  more  wortliy  of  Amelia*  In  the  next  place, 
the  being  united  to  a  sensible,  |Hmdent  woman, 
would  bo  always  invaluable  to  one  who  eannot 
bear  «admoDition  from  every  one.  Something  of 
this  sort  you  may  observe  in  onr  friendahip.  Kow, 
indeed,  can  ii  be  otbertHse  with  such  a  oonatita- 
tieii(of  sMiSe  aa  mint  -  ia  ever  VJsely  to  be  1 

•But  I  dare  not  think  mA€h  on  that  sal^eoi; 
simoe^the  ntoreaaamatad  thodthoughtof  undoubted 
happinesB .  beoomes,  to  much  the  more  painful  is 
the  qiissttoii^  whetbet  Amelia  will  ever  eonselit  to 
be  united  tot  me.  As  I  hav^  good  maaen  for  widhK 
ing^  in  an  union  with  her,  lor  a  safe  gaide^and  a 
gentle  hao4ta  heal  many  wounds  of  my  heart,  so^ 
I  ter,  that  her  setyed  and  eimlted  matntity  of 
mind  must  turn  hte  away  £rom  tho  tfawughtf  of  asa^ 
We  all  naturally  try  to  catch  hold  of  that  wiiioh 
is  higher  than  we  are,  in  order  to.  raise  omesalvea ; 
and  shall  she  form  a  wnmg  notion  of  hereeU^  so  aa 


no<^to  be  able  taaaiinate  her  wocth  in  reference  to 
others  ? 

I  long  withi  finspatienca-  lor  your  ncvt  letter, 
thatf  may/know'  whether  you  have  the  same  good 
hopBaifovme-uayeniiad'atroBr  last  parting,  or 
whether  yon  advise  me  to  auppiesa  the  beautifai 
cohoeptbn  hstee  lt:beaoBic8a  longing  that  cannot 
boavadicated/  '  ' 

My  isthera  reeeptioiiof  me  has  sqzpaased  all 
my  .etspeetatimcL  He  is  'in  excellent  health, 
Arimdly^  isasenabiey  vnd  tenderfy  affeetionate. 
The  Vosa  famiiy  arsr-hevfl^.  and'  Erneetiae  salutes 
yqu^kindly* 


.     in>#>ii    *,4t 


ISfidmhrs  first  Love- Letter, 

Your  memory  and  your  image,  thank.  Grod,  do 
not  leave  meu  Thevelore,  ray  state  of  solitude  ia 
lesauopkasaat  to  me, than  dsaal ;  and  ^thsrefore^ 
als(%  i ambeoomfi'more.unfittediibr society,  moase 
strange,  and  blundari^gj  .The  former  is  moat  da* 
siiahle;  bnt  I  am  frightened,  at  the  lattw  residt, 
andfbel  thatit.ia.aet  right.  .  Schimmelmann  and 
PMhft  are  tho  only  pemonto  with  whom  I  speak  of 
yov«  j^o  one  else,  certainly  has  any  suspicion  of 
our  engagemanti — *-^iAn)altsiation  has  taken  place 
in.my  natKd»,  auoh  na  baa  .happened  to  me  at  no 
other  timai  I  am  farther  Mraoved  than  ever  from 
tlio  poesihility  of-folly^ar  improprieties  of  conduct. 

I  was  till  now  very  indolent.  Till  now,  nothing, 
in  the  atrkites*  s^ss^  has  be^  effeeted.  Cer- 
taialy,  I  am  nover  entinly  vnihoui  some  reading. 
Homeiv  Platen  aiid  Gioero,  axe  laid  out  for  use ; 
but  only  Hornet  has -yet  beea  at  bXL  read»  The 
mialy  and  doady  •state  of  the  eky  still  hinders  my 
study  of  aatronomy  ;  for  in  thla  point,  alao,  I  ftel 
with  .humiliation'  the-  dnad  vantagea  of  a-  Khought-' 
liess  ntglsct  of  liiatiue  for  many  years,  and  tho 
neeeestty  of  lonmt%  a  tekiAbjy  int^nateaoquaiai* 
anco'With  its  phenomasa^  before  one  can  apply  to 
the  study  of  ihoaoiandse ;  if,'tlmt  Is^  a  man  would 
learn  them* for  themselvea,  and  witii  the  right 
spirit  Esceptmg  tho  tot  evening,  I  have 
soaMely  had  any  of  Ihoso  delightful  hoars  with 
Schimmelmafta ;  the  coming  in  of  strangers  in* 
termpted  and  spoiled  a  Becx>nd  evening* 

I  aih  assailed  with  invitatiohs  to  parties.  But 
I  have  now  an  object^  and  I  labonr  towards  ita 
attainmontf  without  aUovdng  myself , to  be  dis- 
tracted. I  have  to  thank  you  for  being  much 
more  tiabquil  than  I  have  ever  been*  You  will 
certainly  fenn  Dnt  of  yonr  shattsred,  irreaolnte 
friend,  a  man  of  a  iftrm,  composed  character,  quiia 
worthy  of  you. 


.      Cs^uhage%i  January  27, 179&. 

YeSf  my  d^ar  Amelia,  your  letters  have,  thio 
once,  been  indted  soareoaof  deep  afflictaoa  to  mo« 
Anguish,  at  the  sad  lute  and  condfttkm  of  onr 
friend,  the  liveliest  sympathy  in  the  suffering  of 
her  litt4e  darling  and  in  her  sprvoW}  and  the  M^ 
ii^  (0|  .hopeleanea^  to  wthieh  I  aariender  aiyselfy 
have  dc^Kvessed.rae  fxtremriy*    What  Mokki^a 


LIFE  AN0  COEBSSBQNIIEirCG  or  JflEBUHR, 


•MiiMtionft  W4M  Oft  hifl  wfeurai  h»w  hk  haavt,  thiut 
k  flo  Boon  shaken^  may  liav«  avffered*  as  he  learned 
what  he  conid  not  have  antiflipated ;  aU  this^  I 
think,  I  have  fully  felt.  What  a  hiitov  thought^ 
to  have  been  abeent  during  the  peiiod  ia  whioh  be 
might  have  enjoyed  hie  ohUd  in  full  life  an^  health, 
ao  aa  to  be  able  -to  hang  «pon  his  moBioiy  more 
completely,  from  the  leeollection  ef  thoee  fint 
endearments  I 

I  made  a  long  pause  here,  and  betook  myself  to 
.employmfoito  to  divtsrt  my  theu^ts^  in  exdec  to 
write  the  end  of  my  letter^  and  aa  Answer  to  j6^in 
and  Dora's  coramonicatioB  ^  aigoments,  pro  and 
con^  touching  the  acoeptancaof  the  otfieied  appoint- 
ment, in  a  less  melancholy  tone. 

Your  reasoning  on  the  affisir,  is  the  same  aa  my 
own.  I  am  as  little  inclined  as  you  to  a  hasty 
acceptance;  and  I  would  not  have  to  reproach 
myself  with  givii^  a  lepulsive  refusal*  I  there* 
fore  choose  this  way  ef  esoape ;  and  a  very  afieo- 
tioiisis  and  judieiotta  letter  ^m  my  father  has 
especially  confirmed  me  therein ;  yis*  to  tell  Mol- 
dcnihawer,  in  reply,  that  I  should  wish  to  set  out 
upon  my  travels  ik  Unglaiid,  without  fixing  their 
duration  beforehand.  This  wouid  be  my  Others 
wish,  and  bobnously  the  belt  plan.  tSioiildafit 
person  oier  himself  be  should  be  at  liberty  to 
tura  over  the  place  to  hlnu.    - 


yUbuk/s  Residence  in  England  and  in  EdinXMrgk. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  1798,  Niebuhr  em- 
barked at  Cuziiaven,  whither  his  father  accom- 
panied him,  and,  after  a  tiresome  votyege  of  full 
eight  days,  landed  at  Yarmouth. 

The  object  whkh  be  proposed  to  himself  in  this 
visit  to  England,  besides  the  general  advantages 
promieed  by  a  residence  ia  a  foreign  countjy,  and 
the  continuation  and  completion  of  Jtiis  atudiesi 
was  th^  strengthening  of  the  active  powers  of  hie 
mind  and  body ;  the  lat^r,  that  he  might  become 
less  dependent  on  habit9»  and  get.  rid  of  a  sort  of 
efieminacy;  the  former,  that  he  might  learn  to 
counteract  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  the  direction 
of  his  mind,  which  had  led  him  away  too.  ipuch 
from  the  exterior  world,  and  altogether  from  the 
objects  of  nature.  He  felt  himself  in  a  certain 
degree  placed  out  of  community  with  th^  actual 
world ;  that  man's  nature  and  life,  even  in  essen- 
tial relations^  were  strange  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
various  impulses  of  political  society,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  internal  economy  of  the 
state;  that  he  must  acquire  a  knowledge  and 
insight  into  the^e  matters,  in  order,  whether  as  a 
]pan  of  letters,  or  a  man  of  business  to  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  connexion  of  things^ 
and  the  actual  condition  of  mepi  in  the  world 
around  him.  A  residence  in  England  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  thia  defect.  He  thought 
that  he  could  not  elsewhere,  attain  this  object 
better,  or  more  certainly.  He  himself  subsequently 
declared  that  this  end  was  obtaooed,  and  that  his 
residence  there  had  formed  of  him  a  more  efficient 
man  of  business  than  he  had  before  thought  him- 
self capable  of  becoming ;  that  it  had  served  him 
as  a  school  of  practical  education,  of  more  accn- 


vata  ohfefvatioB,  and  of  a  more  immediate  iatenst 
in  political  and  every-day  life. 

Concerning  hie  residenoein  England,  his  ktterB 
to  Uft  betrothed  can  alone  give  us  ialonnatiou^ 
hSm  ethers  of  that  date  ate  not  extaat^ 


TO  AMEUA. 


C^a&aMa,  Jwu  37, 17d8, 11  rji. 

True  to  my  promise,  I  will  not  repose  from  this 
day's  fatigue  before  I  have  addresaed  you,  as  well 
as  ciivumstances  attov,  and  have  eivettmscribed 
and  redttced  the  variona  fiuetitalioBe  of  my 
thoaghts,  to  that  most  peaceful  and  ha|^y  oae 
that  dweUs  upon  year  image.  I  have  been  here 
£or  about  dght  heufe,  in  a  regular  Engliah  taveni. 
My  father  took  lik  leaveof  me  about  eight  o'eioek 
thk  evening ;  my  passport  ia  approved,  sad  tk 
English  agent  gives  me  the  greatest  reason  to  hope 
Umt  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  peneiaaea 
to  enter  the  British  territory. 

I  have. seen  a  gseat  many  fiaglishmsa  here 
already  ;  for  the  place  swarms  with  thttn.  Those 
with  whom  I  have  spoken^  respectable  penoasse 
well  as  sailors,  have  been  oidy  joat  aa  di^  ia  their 
behaviour  as  they  could  not  weUL  help  beiftg.  1 
find  that  we  undentand  one  another  mors  easi^ 
than  I  expected.  Smce  my  fsther  has  1^  bn^ 
and  I  felt  the  room  toe  oonfined  for  me,  I  have 
already  been  at  the  haven,  and  on  boaid  the 
packet,  and  have  secured  my  betih.  The  veeseliB 
much  smalkr  than  I  expected,  not  laigev>  in  ^ 
pearanoe,  than  the  Copenhagen  jpaekets ;  bat  the 
cabin  is  madli  more  roomy  and  bettsr  fitted  ap^  'i 
its  appearance  does  not  deceive  me* 


Je««28. 

Good  morning,  dearest :  Yon,  too,  are  pro^ 
bably  sitting  and  writing  at  tliis  hoar ;  and  so 
we  may  think  of  each  other  as  if  we  were  seated 
fiice  to  face.  The  feeling  of  your  being  thos  aeftr 
me  consoles  me  in  our  separation,  and  its  beneficiftl 
efiects  will  increase,  when,  instead  of  the  depend- 
ent, imprisoned  state  of  inaction  in  which  1  £od 
myself  for  a  tiiao»  unrestrained  activity  shall  mc- 
ceed.  1  shall  then  still  turn  towards  you,  to  see 
if  your  pleased  look  puts  the  seal  of  ai^robatioo 
to  duties  well  dischaiged,  or  youx  mouxnful  eye 
tells  me  of  duties  omitted  and  n^lected, 

I  have  already  been  sitting  here  several  hoao 
thk  morning,  in  a  small  apartment,  employed  in 
reading  an  Englkh  monthly  pubUceiion,  in  whidi 
the  aotioes  and  specimens  of  quite  a  n^ w  poem, 
(Naucratia ;  or  Naval  Dominion,,  by  H^j&Py^) 
have  surprked  and  highly  g^raUfied  n^*  Xt  is 
terribly  noky  in  thk  house  ;  the  jmingled  kobbub 
of  children  acreaming,  nurses  svotf iiigp  the  csUim 
for  the  servants^  the  loud  voicoeof  the  EogiisbmeB 
demanding  refreshment^  (as  they  talk  vehementlj 
and  unii^elligibly,  in  separate  gmup^)  Q^ 
altc^ther  a  deafsning  imprrssiion  ^n  one  who  is 
sitting  secluded  in  his  littk  chamber,  something 
like  the  noise  of  drunkards  at  their  nightly  oaioa- 
sak.  JIdeanwhik,  I  already  experience  that  ne^ 
sity  is  an  exoeiknt  disciplinarian,  and  that  notbing 
mahas  a  man  more  active  than  whea  he  has  00 


TH£  HISTOKIAK  OP  ROil£. 
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one  to  help  him  but  himself,  nor  more  di«ereet  ifasll 
mrlien  he  is  left  entirely  to  hie  own  eare^  nor  more 
collected  than  when  he  feel»  his  own  IndiTiduality 
«o  oomplelely  cut  off  fr»m  all  (Connexion  with 
others,  as  the  perfect  stranger  must  feel*  I  am 
also  fail  of  hope,  that  the  hitter  draught  of  separa- 
tion will  strengthen  my  too  tender  soul,  as  we  ex- 
pect it  will,  and  that  it  must  tend  yastly  to  steel 
my  energies.  This  must  be  our  best  consola- 
tion*     

London,  PaHUmtent  Brut,  July  13, 1788. 

Your  letter,  my  dearest  Amelia,  was  received  by 
me  yesterday,  not  long  after  my  arrival.  Sehdn- 
bom  liSmself  brought  it  to  me. 

I  see  you,  in  your  words,  fiill  of  life  and  ami- 
ablenees,  as  you  ever  must  appear  to  me.  Your 
tranquillity  and  composure  of  mind  hare  since 
Buffered  &  sorer  trial  than  we  expected ;  not  sepa- 
nlften  only,  but  moat  distracting  anxieties.  I 
was  interrupted  just  now  ;  but  it  Was  for  an  object 
the  setUement  of  which  must  be  desirable  to  us. 
Baasett,  who  would  take  upon  himself  to  provide 
tne  a  lodging,  had  fully  kept  his  word,  and  secured 
me  aooommodation^  at  the  first  start,  in  .this  hotel, 
and,  lor  the  future,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
frieads.  This  is  truly  doing  the  part  of  a  friend. 
Hifi  friend  was  just  now  here  with  him,  and  took 
me  wfth  him  to  his  house,  where  be  gives  up  te 
me  two  neat  rooms.  The  chaiges  are  certslnly 
high ;  but  shotiid  we  not  consider  some  part  'as 
paid  for  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  most  reqpeot^ 
able  house,  where  I  shall  l>e  glad  to  look  upon  the 
people  ae  acqusdntanoes,  and  probably  ahall  not  be 
Borry  to  be  located  where  I  can  easily  obtain  prae*- 
tice  in  speaking,  advice  in  all  that  may  happen, 
and  infbrmation  about  manners,  in  respect  to 
which  one  daree  not  here  commit  a  blander  ?  The 
owner  of  the  house  is  nutUre  </'  hM  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury 

Never  in  our  country  have  I  travelled  through 
sneeessive  miles  of  such  scenery  as  that  through 
which  I  now  flew,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  English  miles.  O,  that  we  could  but  have 
enjoyed  this  view  together !  and  yet,  with  you,  I 
should  have  been  annoyed  still  more  by  my  com- 
pany. Not  that  one  of  my  two  fellow-travellers 
(a  Mr.  Fonrter  of  Ipswich)  did  not  give  me  grati- 
fication by  his  instructive  narratives  and  sensible 
answers ;  but  the  other,  a  Jew,  who  was  convey- 
ing a  very  large  quantity  of  gold  to  the  bank, 
without  exaggeration,  surpassed  in  loathsomeness 
all  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Such  filthiness  I  never 
before  thought  possible. 

You  ate  aware  that  London  is  unavoidal^y  a 
dear  place.  The  time  I  spent  at  Yarmouth  was 
very  lonesome  and  tedious,  and  especially  tiresome, 
from  the  impossibOity  of  getting  out  into  the 
oountiy ;  otherwise,  the  Roman  ruins  at  Castle- 
bourgh  (or  Oaistor)  would  have  afforded  me  a 
sure  compensatiott.  Bassett  is  off  again  to-morrow, 
on  his  return  to  Vienna. 

Schonbom  wOl  certainly  become  dear  to  me,  as 
Dora  expected ;  if  he  would  not  indulge  in  the 
attempt  of  setting  my  honesty  and  my  vanity  at 
varitsnce.    Do  you  think  I  can  keep  my  ground 


wtm  in  such  circumstances  ?  Do  you  laugh  at  me 
lor  my  question  t  or  are  you  also  somewhat  afraid 
for  me  ?  To-morrow,  I  shall  be  more  suitably 
clothed,  aad  shall  then  soon'  begin  to  make  my 
calto.  Btft  tohear''bffidds,or  recks,  or  evenof 
men,'*  isj  I  know,  always  lose  interesting  to  you 
than  li>  hear  of  aU  that  floneems  the  fate  and  the 
heiirt  ni  your  friend.  Remember  me  to  all  that 
are  near  and  dear  to  us.    .     •    •     . 

I  have  aeen  a  good  deal  of  London  in  the  last 
eight  days.  I  am,  properly,  no  longer  a  stranger, 
aaid  haeve  made  several  acquaintances :  I  will  now 
give  you  an  account  of  all  tlns^  and  you  will  thus 
see  how  I  feel. . 

Att  vnlooked-for  cifeumstance  hindered  me  till 
the  day  before  yesterday  from  delivering  the  most 
important  of  my  letters  of  introduction,  and  ex- 
cluded me,  consequently,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
ail  society, — ^the  detention  of  my  trunk,  in  which 
i  had  packed  all  my  papers,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  would  be  sent  itfter  me  directly.  It  caused  me 
much  anxiety ;  and  during  those  days  I  was  too 
much  out  of  sorts  to  be  capable  of  turning  the 
thne  to  any  profit. 

I  find  extremely  little  that  ia  interesting  in  the 
mere  external  appearance,  even  of  the  most  rep* 
markable  city ;  and  London,  little  as  it  resembles 
our  cities,  has  yet  an  extraordinary  uniformity  in 
itaelf.  Purfaapa  I  am>  ^m  that  account^  fiot  fitted 
for  a  traveller,  and  still  more  so,  because  in  gene- 
ral that  which  is  strange,  has  very  little  attraction 
and  value  for  me.  However,  I  spent  Sunday 
evening  with  Sch6nbom  in  a  veiy  different  man- 
ner from  the  other  days.  He  would  certainly 
please  you,  on  account  of  hb  simplicity,  and  the 
beauti^l  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself. 
But  there  is  something  that  lessens  the  vivacity  of 
the  interest  of  our  acquaintance ;  something,  re* 
specting  which  I  see  more  clearly  what  it  is,  than 
know  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  removed.  In  the 
first  place,  our  views  are  very  different  in  specula- 
tive and  historical  politics ;  in  the  next,  he  labours 
under  a  want  of  copiousness  of  illustration,  which 
his  great  indolence  has  occasioned.  In  this  respect, 
he  resembles  Klopstock,  without,  however,  his 
habit  of  telling  long  stories  about  himself.  He 
appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  kind,  and  sincerely 
desirous  to  give  pleasure^  and  yet  not  to  know  ex- 
actly what  treatment  would  give  most  pleasure  to 
me.  Therefore,  I  am  embarrassed  when  with  him, 
and  am  yet  attracted  to  him. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  delivered  my  father's 
letters  to  Rennell  and  Russell,  and  also  one  to 
Mallet  du  Pan.  I  therefore  spenta  very  satiafoo- 
tory  day.  The  two  former  are,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, simple  and  cordial,  and  were  evidently  happy 
to  do  every  tiling  that  might  be  of  service  to  me.  I 
am  Sony  to  say,  the  aged  Russell  has  almost  entirely 
lost  his  hearing.  What  he  has  done  for  me  out 
of  regard  to  my  father,  could  not  easily  happen* 
among  ub.  And  i^is  perhaps  is  a  main  distinction 
between  what  we  do  for  strangers,  and  that  which 
is  done  here  ;  viz.,  that  we  try  rather  to  ingratiate 
ourselYes  and  to  please ;  while  the  Englishman,  in 
Hie  same  eircumstancef  i  grudges  no  labour  to  i^  a 
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Mervic€y  but,  ia  other  respecU^  throws  it  upon  the 
other  party  to  provide  for  his  owa  ^cffiJkatunK 
Russell  has  had  the  agae^  and  is.stQl  taking  bark* 
He  looks  older  aad  much  more  fe«ble  than  my 
father.  Yesterday  mornings  liowever,  he  took  me 
himself  to  Sir  Joseph  Bauks,  and  introduced  me, 
at  the  British  Museum,  to  all  the  superb^ndaQt& 
He  got  Dalrymple  to  introduce  me  in  the  Club  of 
the  Society  of  Science^  and  finally  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  Dr«  Garthshom^  who  has  Invited  me 
to  dine  with  him  to-dayl  Rennell  attracts  stiU 
more  by  hb  pleasing,  simple^  and  animated  coun* 
tenance ;  and  in  his  con\jp^ny,  or  by  following  his 
instructions,  is  that  information  principally  to  be 
attained  which  is  to  pare  the  way  for  me  to  an 
appointment  in  the  university  at  Kiel.  He  has  a 
family^and  speaks  witU  much  feeling  of  the  enjoy- 
ment he  has  in  it.  I  wish,  therefore,  above  all 
things,  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  to  become 
domesticated  with  him.  Harsden^  whose  book  is 
so  excellent,  appears  to  be  a  cheerful  and  open 
character ;  he  interests  me  greatly,  and  I  believe 
him  to  be  particularly  accomplished ;  but  pro- 
bably he  is  too  much  elevated  by  rank  and  opu- 
lence to  patronize  me  In  earnest* 

The  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Science,  *  entirely 
corresponded  with  that  judgment  which  has  so 
often  been  pronounced  upon  such  meetings ;  it  was 
a  banquet,  and  the  conversation  indifferent  in  the 
extreme  ;  in  fact,  below  tlie  standard  of  that  which 
we  could  find  every  day  in  any  company  of  men 
of  learning  in  Germany.  We  must  not  do  our- 
selves injustice ;  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  are 
not  more  distinguished  than  we  are  in  generaL 
But  whether  the  good  and  the  beautiful  find  a 
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temple  in  a  greater  number  of  hearta  here  than 
with  us,  is  a  great  question,  and  worthy,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  of  being  solved.  All  is  activity  here ; 
idleness  and  relaxation  of  effort  are  oertunly  less 
common  than  with  us ;  usefulness  is  more  generally 
regarded,  and  a  false  show  of  wisdom  is  more  rare. 
A  polished  exterior  is  estimated  as  noising ;  a  man  I 
wor^  is  here  a  truer  basis  of  credit,  an^  X  believe, 
the  better  sort  of  persons  trouble  themselves  but 
little  about  the  j  udgment  of  others.  But  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  mediocrity  is  very  frequent,  and  il 
by  no  means  lightly  esteemed ;  that^  as  Scbon- 
bom  remarks,  it  may  perhaps  be  made  k  question 
whether  genius  belongs  to  this  nation,  and"  that 
genuine  intensity  of  feeling  is  rare  in  the  extreme ; 
a  little  of  the  fogginess  of  their  atmoephete  (of 
which  AllwiU  speaks)  may  possibly  be  predomi- 
nant :  therefore,  also,  their  great  indifterence,  ooe^ 
sidedness,  and  caprice.  You  see  that  novelty  has 
not  so  affected  my  judgment^  that  I  should  here- 
after be  tempted  to  lower  the  tone  produced  by  a 
sudden  blaze  of  admiration. 

In  another  respect,  also,  I  shall  fail  of  being  ai 
well  off  as  in  our  fatherland ;  for  no  superiority  of 
other  qualifications  can  compensate  the  loes  of  that 
harmony  of  feeling  which  made  me  happy  In  the 
company  of  our  friends,  even  before  yon  had  Bs^ 
tened  to  my  addresses.  I  believe  that  the  majo- 
rity of  learned  men,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
England,  do  not  look  so  much  to  the  t^tlents  and 
genius,  as  to  the  weight  of  authority  a  man  can 
bring  with  him.  My  father*s  name,  which  is  veiy 
celebrated  here,  is  a  great  introduction  forme ;  but 
I  reckon  on  the  time  which  will  withdraw  me  from 
too  great  a  degree  of  conspicuousneas  to  the  quiet 
of  Scotland, 

(Thbe  continued.') 
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LOAN  FUNDS  AND  MONTS  DE  PIETB. 


Among  the  many  subjects  of  legislation  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  in  the 
late  and  preceding  sessions,  has  been  the  state  of 
Irish  loan-funds.  The  subject^  indeed,  is  not  in 
itself  one  of  imperial  interest^  and  thd  advantages 
of  the  system,  in  its  most  favourable  aspect,  are  at 
least  questionable.  Its  fiscal  features  are  in  truth 
most  Hibernian ;  for  the  scope  and  design  of  loan 
funds  is  to  enable  a  man — and  that  man  an  Irish- 
man— to  borrow  MtMelfout  of  debt.  But  it  derives 
to  itself  an  extraneous  interest,  as  being  the  object  of 
one  of  the  very  few  Irish  measures  of  any  kind  even 
entertained,  much  less  carried,  during  two  sessions^ 
whose  crux  was  emphatically  Ireland.  The  framers 
and  supporters  of  the  Loan-fund  Amendment  Acts 
were  all  Irish.  That  of  the  session  of  184d  en- 
joyed the  dignity  of  a  previous  **  Select  Commit- 
tee,^ and  was  ludicrously  signalized  by  the  ^  exit 
in  a  rage^  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Clements,  who, 
**  tarn  Marte  quam  Mereurio^  had  husbanded 
enough  of  unexhausted  pugnacity  from  his  Arms 
Bill  conflicts  to  embarrass  most  vexatioosly  the 
progress  through  the  House  of  this  very  insignifi- 
oant  measure. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dieensa,  in  this  aitiele^ 
the  merits  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Acts.  They 
may,  however,  serve  as  a  peg  whereon  io  hang  a 
few  cnrsory  remarks  upon  a  subject  whieh  prt^ 
bably  few  of  our  readers  have  stndfed,  tlie  system 
of  the  Irish  loan-fund  societies.  What  these  in- 
stitutions might  be  made,  it  is  diflicult  to  pro- 
nounce ;  what  they  are,  is  like  every  tMbg  eln 
Irish,  the  subject  of  the  most  cenflieting  opiniona 
By  some  they  are  elevated  to  the  dignity  <rf  a  spe- 
cific for  all  the  ills  of  th^  body  poBtle.  Othen, 
with  whom  we  confess  our  accordances,  deem  them 
as  little  suited  to  the  temper  of  iStit  Iri8h>eople  as 
the  Poor-law.  The  Irindness  they  eortferiir  leafing, 
their  charity  Is  overwhelming.  MeanwWie,  ifce 
rage  for  loan-funds  Is  spreading  ;"tllih^*manags- 
ment  affords  *  strenua  inertie?^  td>  the  Mi  pbilan- 
thropist ;  their  central  boards  and  oihef  mai^hioefy 
hold  out  a  Pisgah  viewof  oifidal  picktftgsto  many 
a  needy  under  agent,  and  ^fluomf  e^ffent^"  tnd 
the  other  spawn  of  modem  Irish  weU^mi^agei 
estates ;  and  even  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  haply  regard  them  with 
complacency  as  another  pore  in  the  Ifiah  spoqgc, 
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from  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the  savings  banks} 
a  new  tax^  La  disguise,  may  be  squeezed.  Fot  all 
these  reasons,  then,  the  subject  is  worth  a  passing 
yeiuark. 

The  loan-fund  system  is  commonly  understood 
to  unite  in  one  two  somewhat  different  institutions^ 
9^  charitable  pawn  office,  or  Mont  de  piet^,  and  a 
loan^fund  bank,  properly  so  called.  Between  these^ 
liQwever,  the  connexion,  though  general,  is  not  ne- 
oesaary  or  inseparable ;  they  may,  and  frequently 
do,  exist  separate  and  independent.  Our  opinion 
ia,  that  Iboth  are  mischievous,  both,  as  at  present 
organized^  unsuited  to  the  habits  and  circumstances 
of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  but,  when  united  in  one 
place  and  uiider  otie  management,  (which.  In  the 
opinion  of  its  advocates,  b  the  perfection  of  the 
system.)  th?  mischief  is,  in  our  view  of  it>  Incal- 
colahly  augmented. 

It  wiU  be  seen  by  the  reader,  in  perusing  the 
fbllowlBg  remarks,  that  we  have  in  contemplation 
actual  examples  of  the  working  of  this  system. 
*We  happen  to  possess  personal  cognizance  of  two 
places  where  the  loan-fund  and  Mont  de  piet^  are 
fibi^olntly  established,  and  which  enjoy  the  sd- 
vaitfcage  of  as  able  and  honest  a  directory  as  any 
in  Ireland,  From  the  practical  management  of 
these  two  institutions,  we  derive  all  our  experience, 
and  that  experience  enables  us  to  verify,  by  actual 
facts>  the  identical  conclusions  to  which  we  had 
already  been  conducted  by  d  priori  reasoning. 

As  to  Monts  de  piet^»  t.  e.,  charitable  pawn- 
abops,  it  would  strike  one,  on  the  very  first  an- 
nouncement of  such  an  establishment  that,  to 
enable  the  working-classes  to  gratify,  at  a  cheaper 
rate»  and  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  before, 
the  improvident  and  ruinous  habit  which  so  re- 
markably characterizes  them,  of  pledging  their 
little  property  on  every  trifling  emergency,  is,  at 
best,  a  very  Hibernian  mode  of  checking  so  inve- 
terate and  pernicious  a  practice;  and,  in  fact, 
the  result  is  fomnd  to  be  just  what  might  be 
anticipated.  The  annual  report  of  the  Kbnt  de 
piet^  -may  vanntlngly  announce  the  bankruptcy 
In  which  the  nnequal  oompetltioB  has  plunged  the 
trading  pawnbreker  ;  but  surely,  if  it  has  itself 
j;isen  en  his  mia---rif  the  habit  of  pawning  con- 
iinuea  as  rife  and  as  reckless  as  before — if  the  poor 
have  .hut  withdrawn  their  miserable  patronage 
from  .the  individual,  to  bestow  it  on  the  committee 
— «we  may  faidy  arrest  these  self-complacent  notes 
of  triumph  to  iaqntre — ^  Where  are  the  boasted 
«Mra/  lesults^" 

BiHt>  indeed,  the.tnumph  ^yer  ^  niff  uncle**  is  con- 
fine4  to  those  localities  where  he  happens  to  fulfil 
tha^  j^pe  of  hipik  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
jflftyt^  andiievels.  Whierehe  is  a  fair  and  moderate 
man^and  Qod.  forbid  that  there  were  not  many  such 
pawnbroker!^  notwithstanding  the  edious  colours  in 
which  they  are  painted  by  the  champions  of  their 
ciaritabU  rivals,)  there  is  ususily  abundant  trade 
for  both ;  and,  if  a  loan  fund  be  connected  with 
the  Mont  de  piet4,  it  may  even  happen,  as  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  show,  that  the  compe- 
tition tends  to  the  benefit  of  the  private  trader. 
In  plain  truth,  the  advantages  offered  by  the  cha- 
ritable pawn  office^  are  entirely  fallacious.     They 


charge  the  full  amount  of  interest  allowed  by  law, 
and  they  are  more  rigorously  punctual  as  to  for- 
feitures than  the  licensed  trading  pawnbroker;  for 
he  is  his  own  master,  and  may  perhaps  occasionally 
illow  himself  to  be  merciful  by  Way  of  a  luxury, 
while  M^  are  managed  by  a  responsible  directory, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  ruthlessly  and  impartially 
strict. .  The  single  advantage,  then,  that  the  Mont 
de  piet^  offers  to  the  poor,  beyond  what  they  could 
attain  from  the  regular  trader,  is,  that  the  former 
makes  no  charge  tot  dt^licaus  (which  are  alleged 
to  form  no  inconsiderable  Item  in  the  profits  of  the 
latter,)  and  that  the  pledges  are  perhaps  more 
carefully  warehoused  and  better  kept ;  a  meagre 
equivalent  surely  for  the  great  mora!  evil  of  facili- 
tating the  indulgence  of  a  dbreputable  and 
ruinous  propensity. 

The  advocates  of  the  Mont  de  piet^  system, 
however,  maintain  that  this  facility  is  but  tem- 
porary, that  their  final  object  Is  to  bankrupt  the 
trading  pawnbroker  by  underselling  him  in  the 
market,  and  then,  when  they  have  driven  him  from 
the  field,  gradttfdly  to  retire  themselves;  in  the 
meantime  affording  the  poor  man  his  ^^vBihinW 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  progressively 
elevating  .hb  condition  by  the  agency  of  the  loan 
fund,  until  he  shall  no  longer  require  the  aid  of 
the  Mont  de  piete.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  this 
specious  theory  is  liable  to  be  demolished  by  an 
honest  pawnbroker,  who  is  as  moderate  and  as 
equitable,  and  perhaps  much  more  merciful,  than 
his  rivals,  and  who  cannot  be  driven  from  the  field, 
we  do  not  in  practice  find  the  Monts  de  piete 
abandoning  the  ground  from  whence  they  have 
banished  competition.  The  golden  age,  when  the 
poor  man  shall  be  independent  of  pledging,  is,  we 
suppose,  still  future;  the  paradoxical  profits  of 
perpetual  d^bt  hate,  it  would  seem,  in  no  one  in- 
stance been  yet  realized.  The  Limerick  Mont  de 
piete,  the  first  established  in  Ireland,  has  flourish- 
ed for  years,,  and,  is  flourishing  still ;  and  various 
other  similar  institutions^  which  succeeded  almost 
at  once  In  mining  the  rival  pawnbroker,^ yet  con- 
tinue to  ply  as  brisk  and  w  lucrative  a  trade  as 
ever,  thpugli  without  a  competitor. 

As  to  the  cheapness  of  the  whistle  it  may  suffice 
to  remark,  that  all  these  establishments,if  only  con- 
ducted with  ordinary  prudence,  invariably  realize 
enormous  profits,  which,  it  can  hardly  be  denied, 
are  drawn  from  the  poor  man's  pocket ;  and  as  to 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  by 
the  establishment  of  loan  funds  in  connexion  with 
the  Monts  de  piete,  the  consideration  of  this  branch 
of  the  theory  conducts  us  to  the  loan  fund  sys- 
tem itself,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  develop 
the  intrinsic  evils,  proposing  afterwards  to  show 
that  these  evils  are  not  compensated  but  exagger- 
ated, when  the  loan  fnnd  and  Mont  de  piet^  are 
united,  so  that  the  perfection  of  theoretic  benefit 
produces  an  enormously  increased  amount  of  prac- 
tical injury. 

The  first  ^Eict  that  most  strike  an  inquirer  into 
the  loan  fund  system  is,  that  its  profits  areprodi- 
(fious;  profits,  be  it  remembered,  derived  from  the 
harrower.  The  loan  is  repaid  in  twenty  weekly 
instalments  of  one  shilling  in  each  pound  borrovved, 
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sad  tlw  intemt,  ni  tfie  xftte  of  waftnat^^  potmdy 
is  paid  in  adysnoe,  beiBglnliutdedatted  fBom  tke 
original  loan  like  the  dtBteonnton  an  ^oB&uoy  liill 
of  ei:oiiange«  Very  few  people  takfl  tin  tzonUa  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  intemt  ecteaUy  paid  in 
a  tranaaetion  of  this  nature.  Any  petMn^  Ibw- 
OTer,  aconatomed  to  fignreiy  may  eaiE^  sstnf ylrim-' 
self  that  a  loan  fov  IwaiM^y  veeke,  vepud  in  twentj 
equal  instalments  is  equindent,  ^mam  provnw^ 
to  the  same  amonnt  lent  for  half  the  time,  and 
npaid  in  one  son  ;  «.^*,  jglboanowedin  this  way 
may  be  ooBStdeNd  as  boneenred  for  ten  weeks  at 
6d.  inteiest.  Now  6d«.for  10  weekais  2s.  7^d.  per 
annum,  and  this  rate  for  a^  sing^  pound  is  «|aiva* 
lent  to  ^13 : Ob.  ;6d*  per  cent  per  anttmnl  It  « 
surely  matter  of  fotr  tnqnfary,  how  any  man,  be 
he  ever  bo  enterprising,  and  ev«r  S9  ptnepsroin, 
could  posubly  leaUie  nltknata  profits  ou  capital 
botrow«datl3pBreent.  But  this  is  not  alL  Tirir- 
teen  per  oent,  indeed,, at. the v^ry  least,  is  trans^ 
ferred  from  the  pocloet  of  the  bonowvr  to  that  of 
the  lender ;  but  the  maohinery,  so  to  speak,  mr 
pYfKsesft  by  which  this  isiMsotel  transfer  is  efFeoted,' 
materially  increases  tiie  borrowe/e  loss,  though  it 
does  not  in  the  sane  pioportioM  sweU  the  lender's 
gain.  There  is  a  sort  of  ticket  or  pass-book  giren 
to  the  borrower,  on  wliich  aie  marked  hisvariims 
payments,  tallying,  of  coarse,  with  the  entries  in 
the  ledger.  For  tius  ticket  it  is  customary  to 
charge  one  penny.  -  In  some  offiees  the  ticket  is 
given  gmtuitously,  but  a  penny  is  charged  for  the 
blank  form  of  application.  In  some  offices  per- 
haps both  are  chai^ged,  and  in  some  possibly 
neither.  Then  the  bonower  must  be  proytded  with 
two  bails,  and  it  is  the  almost  nairenal  custom 
either  to  pay  these  a  laboursr's  day's  wi^nes  each, 
(in  Ireland  a  shiiling,)  or  to  ireai  them  at  an 
eitpeiiss  fully  eqnal  to  their  wi^fes )  but  at  any 
rate  their  time,  whidi  is  value  for  this  aaount  at 
least,  is  iost^andmoilkthereforsMriybeesdmated 
in  calculiiUng  the  cost  of  a  loan.  Then  tin  bov* 
rower  loses  a  day  in  etrtafaing  his  loan^  (We 
have  known  persons  disappointed  for  t«v«  «Dd 
even  three  oflice>dftys^  wlien.tlieTe  was  an  ntasaai 
prem  of  applicants.)  And  if  hsHves  at  a  dietanee, 
he  has  probably  lost  the  greater  part  of  a  precious 
day  in  procuringr  bail,  and  coming  to  the  office  ta 
fill  up,  and  lodge  Iris  application,  notice  itc* 
Then  he,  or  some  person  on  his  behalf,  makes 
twenty  journeys  with  the  twenty  instalssents,  in- 
volving a  loss  of  time  which,  for  a  reason  that  will 
presently  be  apparent,  maybe  valued  at  one  penny 
per  journey.  Counting  up  these  various* items  of 
expense,  let  t»  see  how  the  case  stands  with  a  poor 
man  borrowing  jC4,  which  has  been  stated  as  the 
average  loan  by  Mr.  Henry  John  Porter,  a  high 
authority  on  the  subject,  who  has  established  «»d 
managed  more  than  one  of  these  institutions,  ^wd 
read  a  memoir  upon  them  before  the  statistfeal' 
section  of  the  Dritkh  Assocratiem. 

«  • 

Interest  on  £4  for  tweaty  weeks,  .  £0  2  0 
Time  ofborrower,miid  two  bails,  (Atleast,)  0  3  0 
Pass  bo«k,  or  card,  .  .  .  .00,1 
Tv^eaty  Joazneys,  at  one  penny  each^  0    18 

Total  cost  of  borrowing  £4  for  20  weeks,  £0    Q    9 


]f osr,  ire  msst  JtouMnnber  that  this 
incuired  for  the  bond  fide  lean  of  £4  for 
weeks,  tVe.  for  the  ^  partof  a  year.    For  a  erfaole 
year,  therefore,  the  interest  and  expenesa  nf  n  £4 
loan  must  be  es.  ikL  X  ^  s  £1,  16a.  I^  or 
£43, 17s.  6d...per  cent  per  annum ;  aod  if  this  cal- 
culation be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  single  poond, 
(a  very  usual  amount  of  loan,  Indicatfaiig,  of  eouzse, 
great  indigence  in  the  borrower,)  the  expense  win 
be  found  to  increase  in  a  foaifnl  rvi 
par's  outlay  in  time  and  cadi  ok  Hm  leas  «f 
pound  sterling,  is  (if  the  aixnre  ralmhitiffn  faend-- 
matind)  £207,  lis.  ^.  per  cent  psr  ann«B4    On 
any  one  belisTe  tfast  such  a  systsm  can  Issaft  is 
anght  else  Uian  the  ruin  of  the  borBswcr?    l<kvis 
this  ail.    It  will  be  lememheRd  ihss 
the  time  lost  in  p^ing  the  jnwhihnwite  at 
penny  per  journey.    In  assigning  our 
assuming  thisvalae,  wcshall  bring'to 
source  of  ruinous  expense  in  these 
the  amount  of  which  we  cannot  even  attfinpt>  to 
calculate.     In  most,  if  not  in  all  loan- fund  offiee% 
it  is  the  custom  to  impose  a  fine  on  those  who  do 
not  attend  within  the  appointed  hours  to  pay  their 
instalments.     This  fine  is  usually  fixed  at  vne 
penny.     Now,  multitudes  are  in  I3ie  KaMt,  /rom 
cMUy  of  incurring  tfaia  fine,  in  order  to  setaosae 
portion  of  a  day's  work  aceempiiBbad  hefose  tliey 
encounter  the  joum^  sad  the  delay  amiil  tlis 
dense  crowd  at  the  office-door.    In  net  it  few  in* 
stances,  too,  it  has  been  asosrtained  thist  Ae  boi^ 
rower  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  or  hnhfl^gsanh- 
ordinate  in  the  <^ee  fMi  a  joeniy,  to  tnlee  cknrge 
of  the  ticket  and  instalment  tiie  night  befoM^  aoaa 
to  avoid  at  once  the  loss  of  tims  and  i^ignw  of  a 
fine.     Various  similar  aapraagemsnts  hajre  haca 
ascertained  to  be  made  in  difilBrsDt.plBBea^'all  cal- 
culated to)  save  the  tass  lost  in  the  twenlj  jow^- 
neys,  and  ail  tending  to  establish  ilur  eatinsnte  of 
Is.  8d.  asthe  expense "of  the- twenty  instahnentL 
Bat  the  ovioQS  impottanoe  of  the  time  Hvm  kski 
by  the  instalment  ^sfeei%  uaai  pxeiMUy  he  faesi 
judged  of  by  a  ruinous  practice  to  which  H  has 
grven  bioth,  aad  winch  has  been  fonndf.to.pseBaii 
moofe  or  less  in  every  loan^^foad  office  ttf  wMsh  va 
hare  been  able  to  obtaia  aay  -  mfonnatins»*-the 
practice^  namely,  of  paying  instalments  ui  mimmeu 
This  is  that  new  ideraent  of  expense  whirii  we 
statsd  above  to  he  beyond  cahndatien.     Tfasve  aie 
multiplied  instances  oF  penons  who  raqnlie  a  foaa, 
say  of  £8,  borrowing  and  paying  intesest  npan  £6^ 
and  aetofldly  leaving  £S  behind  thoh  in  the  office^ 
te  their  credit  on  the  books$  aa  prsspeetive  lepay* 
ments  for  eight  weeks  i    Wahare  eepeaiad  la- 
persons  paying  ansiatahnentiiK  advanoa 
the  whole  period  of.  thetloan,  ae  m^  ta  oeme 
to  the  offiae  bat  once  ia  tfasfortaightb  .•  Often^too^ 
they  pay  tlie  two  or  three  last  instafaneaii  in-  one 
sam,  and  then  take  ont  a  ^esh  leant  -and  as  a 
naw  loan  is  never  girea  to  aayberrnver  whib  in 
arrears,  they  liave  often  Iwen  Icnowa  to  borrow 
froih  their  bails  the  means  of  liquidati«g  the  out- 
standing instalments^  and  actually  rspayil^  them 
on  the  qiot  out  of  the  new  loan.    And  here  it  may 
be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  by  do  means 
easy  for  any  person  who  has  ones  av^ied  himself 
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of  tibe  lom-fnnd,  to  extricste  hiv  Bone  from  the 
ledger  ttil  he  is  ruiiied.  He  inrolves  faiineeif,  in 
facty  in  a  system- of  Mstn^,  oontinnally  meetiiig  Us 
en];^ag«menta  hj  f iteeh  disooimtsy  xaM,  at  htast, 
credit  &iky  and  iho  bubble  bnnte. 

FaeiHfl  deseensns  Ayerni 


Sed  reveeare  gvadnm   ... 
Hie  labor^  boe  opus  est. 

Thai  the  inevitable  rain  of  an  impxoTidenty  nn- 
oalcolatmir  peaaatttry^  most^  under  sooh  oiicnni- 
staneeSy  eventually  ensnte,  is,  one  wonM  imagine^ 
seifHeTidcst.  Tliat  fr^htlnl  diBteess  is  a  common 
xcsuit  ef  the  weU-meant  eKpeiiment,  is  beyond 
doubt  Dr  deniaL  In  town%  where  loan -Ainds  aier 
entaUiBhe^  ^itm  observing-  traiveUer  will  notiee,  on 
narkai4ay,  oart^loads  of  humble  "flitHn^'*'^ikt 
YoafOky  the  reel,  ihe  wheel,  and  even  the  cradle 
and  thn  bed ;  the  aggregate^  in  fact,  of  cottage 
plfniahnig* 

ttftc  8imt  pro  smnnifa,  namqne  hseo  Bont  omnia. 

And  if  he  be  a  patriot  in  search  of  grievances,  he 
will  straightway  bethink  him  of  a  tyrannical  land- 
lord, or 

.   Covetous  parson  for  bis  tithe  distraining. 

Bat  he  will  be  quite  astray  in  his  surmises^ 
Tliete  ace  seinopes,  under  decree,  ftmn  louH&nd 
delaulterr;  and  so  brisk  sometimes  is  -the-  trader 
that  we  have  known  the  proccaa  server,  and^  we 
rather  think,,  the  auetioaeer,  to  work  liy  coKimet^ 
— *«  further  nugmentatmi  of  the  charitable  profits, 
aa  faH  legal  costs  were  recsovered  from  tiie  de^ 
fiendants.  Now,  we  wosld  adc,  who  can  witness 
anch  tfaiQgs  wiliiont  b^g  made  painldlly  con* 
scioas  of  the  misery  which  this  phiianthropiv 
nsnry^  stimidaiing^  in  the  -first  instanoe,  a  prover- 
bially durtHBighted  and  improvident  peasantry 
with  the  fanesistibie  temptation,  of  nady  c8ab,.«Bd 
thenrigorenaly  enfbrouig  the  stiringent'  pfDceas  of 
mcQvei3r»  ia  eapafale  of  proddciiq^  with  the  best  in- 
tsnlionfl^  mad  uder  the  nnxit  honest  andbenevoleat 
gnidanoel 

The  disastama  results  of  ]oan«>fand  bonrowingv 
tare  not,  however,  immediaAe.  During  the  first 
fisw  weeks  the  iastafanents  are  punctually  paid. 
But  how?  In  many  an  instance  the  identical 
carii  received  as  a  loan,  returns  to  the  office^  (un* 
mod,  nnd  consequently  nnproduelive,)  as  instal«> 
ments.  Moie  -  unp»^tafale  than  the  nnprofitaUe 
servant,  theee  poor  people  actually  pt^  interut  en 
the  buried  talent;  This  sonroe  of  punctuality, 
however,  soon  exhauata  itself ;  some  portion  of  the 
lean  the  bonower  has,  of  course^  applied  to  his  own- 
pmrpDses ;  and  when  Ive  haa.psid  up  his  instalnrants 
with  the  rendna,  aa  far  as  it  would  go,  then  the 
Mont  de  piet6  oomes  into  action,  said  ths  nnited 
system  begins  to  develop  its  peyfeettoits.  -Tlmt 
the  reader  may  the  more  fully  oomprehend  tba 
working  of  thesyatem,  he  will  be^good-cnough  to 
imagine  the  two  establishments  (two,  yet  one)  uuh 
der  the  same  roof;  an  entrance  door  to  each,  but 
a  back  door^  besides,  to  the  Mdnt  de  piete«  The 
two  institutions  are  managed  by  the  same  diree<' 
tory,  and  supported  by  the  same  fiinds.  Tlie  same 
purse  advances  a  loan  to  A  on  the  credit  of  two  (sup- 


posed) sdvent  bsdig^  and  to  B  on  the  seeodtyol' 
his  jSbwiJiy  gaot/  loir' we  have  it  on  high  anthority 
that  thia  is  » vary  usual  plec^e.^  When,  therefore, 
a  poor  man'finda  himself  unable  to  meet  hia  weekly- 
liability  at  the  loan  land,  his  obvious  resource  is^ 
the  Montde  piet^  next^kor.  'Pawning  haa  many 
a-timO'bcsn'  his  maks*ahift  befbre,  when,  pechapa, 
even  hard  necessity  could  not  subdue  a  feeling  of 
shamo^  and  here  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
same  ^ing  mnch.morr  mspeetabiy,  placed  just  in 
his  -way;  an  office  established  mod  nmnaged  by 
gentlemen!  by philantiisopiBts'!  who ave devoting 
their  time  and  tlieir  money  to  mmkc  him  indepen- 
dent,  said  **iaiso  him  in  the  scale  of  sodeiy  and  in-, 
hts  own  sstsens''  I ! !  They  prdmise,  too,  to  taica' 
his  pledge  en  diekp  tenos ;  to  chatgs  him  only  a.- 
farthiagwlKwhisokl  friend^  ^Mj  Uaole^"  charged 
a  faal^pemiy.'  What  waos  disvsputable  before,  now . 
seems  no  hunger -so.  All  that  Tsv<dtsd  his  remnant 
of  deeent  piide^  andsofhr  tended  to  hold  in  cheek 
his  improvident  propensity,  is  now  smoothed  away^- 
and  smdered  aspabtabie  aa  poasiblr:  he  slips  in 
at  the  hack -door,  atusiiflBlii^ifi'  his  gatment,  or,-  per^* 
YmpBythetoob'&fhig  frodb^  (we  iMmeven  known  a 
shoemaker,  under  theeemicamstaflMses,  to  pledge  an 
unfislehed  pair  of  shoes,)  Issnes  fsrth  at  the  front 
door,  and  entering  thd  loan  fund  office,  pays  the 
direetors  tfdyk  lAstr  otfffi  «MMi^« 

Wcm  the  poor  borrowers  rieh  enough  in  goods 
of  this  deeoript&on,  th»<ofavioa8  cooscqnenoe  would 
be,  a  gradual  but  inevitable  commutation  of  the. 
hard  oaah  of  tbsloan  fund,  for  a  warshousefull  of 
old  dothea»  Thete  am^  however,  two  correctives, 
to  a  oertain  extenlv  of  this  -result :  In  the  fijvt 
pkee,  the  pet^jun  soon  drained  Df  their  pledge- 
able  artleles,  and  then  the  ludance  most  bepsdd- 
either  by  the  bails,  or  by  cash  obtained  from  Uie 
ssie^  under  a  distcess  wnrvSnt,  of  the  poor  bonower  s 
fnmitnre-aDd  toola?  In  the  next  place,  the  people^ 
whUfi  they  liavo  mftfadsa  to-  pMge,  give  a  share  of 
their  cnitom  tO!the>inglilarp«wiri>faker,and  so  far,' 
of  oburseytlie  kMlnfnlidiBoeivBs&Qii^/eif  cash  pay* 
meat  oot  of  his  capital,  instead  ii  its  own.  This 
Itttsr  Isct,  indeed;  enabks^tts  to  give  a  singular, 
but  sadly  deBumstRdive'  pfoof  of  tke  tendency 
which  we  have  "already  attributed  to  loan  funds, 
to  stinlnlate^he  hahit^  and  perpetuate  the  necessity 
for  pawning.  Instead  of  realising  the  theoretic  ele- 
vation of  the  people's  coM^tien  above  it.  Daring 
the  summer  of  1889^  the  writer  of  this  article  had 
an  opportunity  of  iaspedtingthe  beoksof  a  licensed 
pawnbroker,  who  followed  his  calling  in  the  same 
locality  with  an -extensive  kMn  fund  and  Mont  de 
piste,'  a  highly  rsspectaUe,  intelligent,  and  con^ 
setentiottaman.  The  loan  f^d  had  been  established 
in  tkK  presading  autlimn,  said  the  writer  was  cn^ 
xieos  to  titae  its  efiecis^  if  any,  on  the  regular 
tfcnde..  For  this  purpose,  the  period  ftora  Janaary 
ta.Jnne  ISae^'waaeelected  and  compared  in  refe*- 
rence  to  the  number  of  pledges  taken,  and  amount 
of  capital  employed,  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  16S8,  and  the  investigation  exhibited  an  increase 

*  See  a  memoir  **  On  the  Monts  de  piet^  of  Bone,  Genoa, 
Paria,  Turin,  &c.  bf  Henry  John  Porter,  Beq.  Fi).&  read 
before  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Plymouth, 
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of  1776  pledges,  and  of  X2A0  caeh  lent,  HmB  tk0 
utablMmetU  qf  tk4  loam  /imd;  and  the  pawn- 
broker,  who  had  anticipated  utter  min  from  the 
competition,  aclcnowledged  that  it  waa  inaldBg  his 
fortune. 

No  donbt,  the  periodical  nqK>rts  of  these  institn- 
tions  give  a  glowing  detail  of  sums  knt,  profits  re- 
alized, and  benefits  conferred.     The  two  first  par- 
ticulars are  probably  true;  but  on  the  last,  we 
consider  that  Tery  slender  reliance  can  be  placed. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  column  in  the  ledger,  speci- 
fying the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  borrowed ; 
and  this  purpose  is  always  simied  to  be  a  remnne- 
rative  one,  likely  to  produce  «  return,  and  enable 
the  borrower  to  pay  his  instalments^  or,  at  all 
•vents,  to  ereate  iomitkkif  kmgibhfir  Mtmirs,  su^ 
as  stock,  implements,  looms,  or  land ;  but  in  a 
great  number— perhaps  we  might  ventare  to  say  a 
majority — of  instances,  the  aUe^  purpose  is  purely 
fictitious.    One  of  the  most  common  objects  for 
which  loans  ars  sought,  is  the  repaymentof  debt,  (in 
which  case  the  creditor  becomes  one  of  the  bails ;) 
or  the  purchase  of  dotiies  or  shop  goods,  the  shop- 
keeper being  in  thb  instance  the  surety.    Sho^ 
keepers,  indeed,  are  frequently  directors,  with  no 
other  motive  than  to  promote  their  own  trade  by 
facilitating  loans.     Now,  the  rules  of  loan  funds 
positirely  refuse  their  assistance  for  any  purpose 
that  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  efleets  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  is  not  likely  to  aid  him  in  repayii^  the 
loan.       These  people,  therefore,  bails  and  bor- 
rowers, have  a  direct  motive  for  making  false 
statements  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  th^  are 
bonowii^  the  money,  and  thb  interssted  state- 
ment, guaranteed  solely  by  their  personal  veradty, 
is  the  only  authority  for  the  cows,  pigs,  looms,  &c. 
&c  whi^  flourish  so  ostentatbnsly  on  the  face  of 
the  annual  reports.    Thess  reports,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, deal  all  in  generals  :    they  tall  us  the 
number  and  gross  amount  of  loans  granted,  and 
they  tell  us  cUs  p9yfiU^  but  they  do  not  analyze 
thoiie  profits;   and  one  very  important  item  is 
never  specified,  namelj',  the  amount  derived  from 
fiMB.     There  is  a  fine  «of  twopence  per  pound  per 
week  levied  on  defaulters,  added,  in  fact,  to  their 
instalments,  so  that  the  instalment   is   refused 
unless  accompanied  by  the  fine ;  and,  be  it  ob- 
served, this  fine  is  measured  en  tks  whole  loony 
en  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  paid,  as  well  as 
on  that  which  is  in  amar«    They  do  not  state 
how  many  of  the  loi|tts  have  been  recovered  by  law 
process,  or  paid  by  the  baik,  nor  do  they  inform 
us  liow  many  of  the  thousands  of  loans  repoited 
are  duplicate,  triplicate^  and  even  quintuplioate 
transactions  of  the  same  individual— parpetua- 
tiona,  in  fact,  of  the  same  original  lean.    And  yet 
any  one  may  perceive  what  ImposteatebmsiatBali 
these  are  from  which  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  system  is  really  worfcing  to  tha  ndvankage  of 
the  «las8  it  is  desi^oed  to  benefit. 

A  priori^  it  would  seem  highly  improbable  that 
benefit  could  result  from  any  plan  of  lending  moiuy 
to  the  labouring  classes,  even  on  the  ground  of 
moral  consequences.  Oar  Irish  brethren  of  the 
lower  order  are  naturally. improvident,  naturally 
prone  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  present  conve- 


nience, regardless  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  at 
last  Of  this  feature  in  their  character  as  a  class, 
we  have  pregnant  proof  in  the  scandalous  usury 
they  practise  and  submit  to  in  their  dealings  with 
sach  other.  Naturally,  too,  they  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  appreciate  the  great  truth,  that  **  time 
u  MOKBT."  Now,  the  l(>an-fand  system,  as  it 
strikes  us,  tends  directly  to  the  development  and 
encouragement  of  all  these  moral  defects  of  tbe 
Irish  character.  It  afibrds  them  money  easily ; 
they  buy  it,  as  we  have  seen,  ruinously  dear,  though 
to  their  uncakulating  minds  apparently  cheap; 
(what  signifies  a  shilling  a-week?  what  agniies 
sixpence  a-pound  ?)  and  a  oonsidenible  portion  of 
the  price  they  pay  is  predotu  time  ;  so  precious, 
indeed,  that  reckless  though  they  are,  some  of 
them  do^  as  has  been  shown,  put «  price  upon  it, 
though  with  their  cnstomaty  misoalenlation,  even 
then  they  pay  an  exorbitant  premium,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  proepective  instalments. 

The  loan-fund  that  is  really  to  benefit  the  Irish 
peasant  must  give  loans,  not  in  money,  but  in  mo- 
ney's worth,  at  moderate  interest^  or  none.  Give 
the  poor  weaver  a  loom,  or  a  boat  to  the  fishenn&n, 
or  stock,  or  implements,  or  seed  at  first  cost  to 
the  small  farmer.  Make  it  penal  to  receive  such 
articles  in  pledge,  to  purchase  them,  or  seise  tiiem 
for  rent  or  debt.  Take  fair  bail  and  reasonable  in- 
terest, if  any,  ion  the  price  payable  In  one  sum,  si 
a  fixed  period,  without  stamps,  and  recoverable  in 
local  conrts  without  expense.  Do  this,  and  you 
will  provide  a  boon  of  which  none  but  the  indus- 
trious will  be  likely  to  avail  themselves,  which 
will  hold  out  no  inducement  to  speculation  or 
fraud,  because  it  cannot  be  converted  into  cash ; 
which  to  obtain,  a  man  must  be  of  known  charac- 
ter for  judicious,  industry,  or  he  cannot  procure  the 
neosssary  baU ;  and  to  naliae  wldch  he  must  cod- 
tinue  the  same  iodnstrious  habits,  because  thus 
alone  can  he  liquidate  the  debt ;  sjid  which,  thus 
offmng  no  temptation  to  improvidenoe^  and  no  ei- 
cnse  for  waste  c^  time,  bat,  on  the  oontraiy,  afibrd- 
ing  sensible  proof  of  the  value  of  a  good  character, 
and  bestowing  its  benefits  on  industry  alone,  will 
indeed  elevate  the  principles,  the  habits,  and 
eventually,  by  God's  blassing,  the  condition  of  our 
Irish  fellow-subjects. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable^  that  in  Irebmd,  at 
least,  if  not  in  the  empire  at  huge,  there  is  in  force 
some  such  statute  aa  we  have  above  sketched :  but 
it  is  compaiativdy— or  we  may  rather  say  altoge- 
ther— -inoperative  ;  ita  sober  usefialnass  edipied  by 
the  daasling  virion  of  loan  ftnd  prsepority.  Here, 
in  faet,  is  the  eanlinal  inherent  vioiousnsss  of  the 
whole  system.  Hera  is  what  Minds  the  eyes  of 
phtlanthropic  men  to  jnissry  existing  in  their  very 
eighty  and  actually  o£  their  own  tneation.  Here 
is -what  'perverts  the  judgment  of  man  of  at  least 
average  common  sense  en  ether  sRsfijects^  so  ss  to 
publish  and,  we  must  suppese,  believe  in  the  poe- 
sibility  of  a  man  thriving  on  capital  borrowed  at 
40,  60,  and  even  200  per  cent  interest,  and  to  over- 
look the  moral  conseqaeacea  which  we  have  endea- 
voured, in  the  foregoing  remarks,  to  elucidate. 
Talk  to  an  advocate  of  the  loan  fund  system,  and 
you  will  soon  discover  that  the  mostattractiYefea- 
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tnre  in  his  h^lhj  is  tiM  VkdUnni  and,  BodMibf^ 
beneyolent  wooden  vhich  the  pn^  will  MMible 
him  to  aebieve  (  *^  We  shall  build  ierer-bospitals^ 
ve  shall  endow  ^hns-housesy  we  shi^  enel  schools^ 
we  shall,  by  our  local  charities^  eztingnish  p«or- 
ntes."    No  doubly  profits  may  be  leaUzed  axapty 


Bofieielit  forHie^lilineirt  of  all  these  grand  de- 
signs;  bul  wheneet  and  h<m?  From  l^e  pockets 
of  the  peasantiy,  and  by  their  rain.  They  bnild 
their  flfan^^honse  at  the  poor  man's  expense,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  finished,  they  have  him  qualified 
fir  aninmijte. 


PIYE  MINUTES'  GOSSIP  OVER  THE  ANNUALS. 

TBB  KBSPSARX.      HEATS^S  BOOK  OF  BEATJTT. 


,  We  had  thooght  that  the  days  of  the  Jiumtaia 
were  fSaixly  at  an  end*  One  by  one  haTO  we  seen 
them  gradually,  dvojj^i^g  off  from  the  shining 
oir«l%  that  whilom  eiowned  the  brows  of  Old 
Oiiistwiae.  The  AmtUi  had  lost  its  oharm ; 
the  &eMi  its  lu3tre ;  the  Toim^  like  other  tokens 
^-»  alasy  for  the  fickleness  of  fashionable  Iots  1 — 
had  been  flung  aside  negleeted ;  the  Somemr^  with 
it|  hwidisd  memories  of  Alaric  Attila  Watts, 
was  rememheied  no  more  ;  the  Bijam  was  found 
top  much  of  a  trifie  eren  for  tiiflers ;  yea^  the 
very  Ammamtk  had  ooofessed  itself  as  mortal 
as  Th^  Wrmth.  All  theeehad  ranished.  £very 
Deeembw  hrou^t  its  Mtnn  of  killsd.  The  race 
w»s  dying  rapidly,  out ;  and  we  ware  prepaid 
ing  to  sing  their  rtqmmk  with  what  tranquittity 
we  oouJd  eommand  under  so  heavy  a  privstion. 
But  this  melsndiQly  satisfiMtioa  is  denied  us  for 
yet  A  little  spaee.  Poetical  1LP.'%  litanry  gentle- 
men oA-  hatf  pay,  and  ladies  snffeiingr  under  a 
plathon  of  eentiment-  and  indifferent  ihyme,  are 
not  prepared  to  abandon  this  agneable  medium 
for  seeming  the  launortalitjef  a  month.  Vohimesy 
it  seems^  are  still  wanted^  level  to  the  ins^idity 
of  %n  evening  party;  and,  accordingly,  our  old 
friends,  Th€  JSMpstiie^  and  Tie  Boot  tf  Bomt^^ 
have  onee  mora  vinted  us  along  with-  the  Novem- 
ber rains. 

We  confess  the  oonveniBnoe  of  such  volumes 
under  certain  oircumstances.  'What  a  world  of 
qui^  compliments^  for  example,  may  be  dexte- 
rously paid  to  a  pretty  girl,  in  running  over  the 
Book  of  Beauty,  in  the  comer  of  a  drawing-room  : 
or,  better  still,  on  a  summer  evening,  sitting  in 
some  embayed  window,  with  no  mors  dangerous 
witness  of  looks  and  hlashas  than  the  westering 
sun  I  The  fsce  of  thisbeauty  or  that  is  either  so 
like  or  so  unlike  the  en^  only  foao^  which,  under 
such  eircumslainces,  exists  for  yon  on  oMih! 
Again,  it  can  only  be  seen  properly  in  such  or 
such  a  light  \  You  must  draw  closer  to  point  out 
the.  beauty  of  this  ssidhng  lip,  or  that  tapering 
arm,  till  perhaps  the  solid  eurls  of  the  fair  student 
fall  warmed  by  her  broath  nipon  your  trsmhiing 
hand.  la  such  circutostances  eloquence  warms, 
and  the  moon  is  admonishing  you  from  the  sweet 
hesvens^  befine  you  awakm  from  the  Elysium 
inta.lrhieh  you  have  been  innoeently  led  by  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  pictured  charms  of  the  Honourable 
and  Noble  Lady  Julia  Fita-Faddle«  Or,  agidn, 
how  seasonable  a  relief  do  they  afford  in  those 
appalling  lulls  that  wiU  happen  in  that  impracti- 
cable half-hour  before  dinner,  or  during  the  draw- 
ing-room chill   into  which  one  is  occasionally 

▼OL.  XI. — KO.  CXXXII. 


elevated  fhnn  the  geniality  of  the  dming-room 
and  Ce^bnm  and  Campbell's  claret !  With  the 
most  monosyllabic  of  Eve's  daughters  you  may 
contrive  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  or  at  least  to 
think  yoursslf  so,  over  some  of  StephanoiTs  pretti- 
nesses,  or  Chalon*s  fashionable  vulgarities.  But 
here  our  praise  of  these  volumes  stops. 

That  men  and  women  gifted  with  dtseourse  of 
reason,  nay,  some  of  them  with  some  little  literary 
reputation  to  lose,  should  be  found  so  foolish  as  to 
contribute  to  these  receptacles  of  insipidity  and  bad 
taste,  is  strange.  Time  was  when  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Lamb,  Maeaidsy,  and  writers  of  that  stamp, 
ni%hi  throwsome  ligfalwr  product  of  their  fancy  into 
tiiese  Miy  barics,  a»ured  that  they  were  mingling 
only  with  companions  whose  society  was  no  dis- 
grace, fiot  that  day  has  long  been  gone ;  and  it 
is  fdU  time  for  all  men  and  women  who  hold 
literature  in  du^rsverence^  to  withfaold  their  names 
from  such  trumpery.  Grenius  should  keep  no 
terms  with  folly.  It  is  quite  true,  tbat,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  what  in  the  volumes  before  us  bears 
the  names  of  those  whom  we  are  nccustomed  to 
respect,  we  shouM  say  that  they  possessed  a  roar- 
vellotts  power  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
thehr  society.  The  asiTs  head  sits  naturally  upon 
their  shoulders.  But^isisno^atefdlsight.  If, 
regarding  the  vehicle  as  wdrthless,  dhey  have 
wiitlBn- without  care,  so  much  the  worse.  The 
excuse,  that  th^  have  written  down  to  the  level 
of  their  compeers,  Is  treason  to  their  own  gifts,  the 
-greatest  treason  of  which  genifas  can  be  guilty, 
like  worid  ^ould  never  see  the  froth  and  Mlures 
of  the  minds  wfaidi  seek  to  be  its  guides. 

One  very  prominent  instance  in  point  occurs  in 
one  of  these  vMumes.  Benjamin  IPIsraeli  is  a 
man  of  mark  and  likelihood,-^  a  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  has  strengthened  his  high 
imaginings  by  contact  with  busy  life,  and  earnest 
grappling  with  Its  oonceitn.  As  a  prose  writer, 
for  eencinnity  and  force  of  style,  he  is  in  his  own 
walk  surpassed  by  none.  His  impulses  are  under 
the  coixtrol  of  that  rare  quality,  good  taste  ;  and 
in  the  povMr  of  delineating  some  of  the  more  subtle 
phases  of  character, — ^of  female  character  espe- 
eially,-^his  phee  Is  with  the  highest.  Yet,  observe 
in  what  absurdities  the  author  of  **  Coningsby  " 
disports  himself  in  l%o  Keepsake  for  1 845 ! 

PiNTASiA 

By  the  Author  of  **  ConiDgsby." 

I, 

'Tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  neyer-ceasing 
serenades ;  groups  of  gliding  reTellere ;  gardens,  foun- 
tains, palaces  t 
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There  are  four  green  yistas,  and  from  each  rista  eomes 
forth  a  damsel ;  each  damsel  in  a  white  raiment,  each 
with  a  masqae,  fashioned  and  glittering  like  a  star. 

They  meet  and  c  artsy  to  the  moon. 

**  O  !  Lady  Artemis,"  the  thriUing  voices  cried ;  *'  O ! 
Lady  Artemis,  Endymion  slombers  in  thy  bower  ;  but 
why  are  we  alone  1 " 

There  are  four  bright  etataes,  bright  heroic  statues, 
mounted  on  emerald  pedestals,  around  the  plot  where 
the  star-faced  ladies  sing. 

**  0  !  Lady  Artemis,  why  are  we  alone  1 " 

Lo  1  each  statue  from  its  pedestal  leaps  to  the  earth, 
bends  before  a  maiden,  extends  to  her  his  hand,  and 
leads  her  with  stately  grace.  Nymphs  and  heroes  dance 
together. 

Ves  1  'tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  never- 
eeasing  serenades  ;  groups  of  gliding  reyellers  ;  gardens, 
fountains,  palaces  ! 

IL 

A  thousand  bright*eyed  pages,  swinging  baskets  full 
of  flowers,  flit  about  in  all  directions,  and  present  each 
shadowy  reveller  with  a  lily  ;  asking  and  responding  all 
the  time  in  chorus — 

«  What  is  night  like  r* 

**  Like  a  lily." 

"What  is  morn  like!" 

"  Like  a  rose." 

**  Yes  !  night  is  like  a  lily,  and  morning  like  a  rose." 

Oh  !  'tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  never- 
ceasing  serenades ;  groups  of  gliding  reTellers ;  gardens, 
fountains,  palaces  1 

IIL 

It  was  a  grove  remote  from  the  noisier  part  of  the 
demesne ;  the  music  so  distant,  that  it  was  almost  over- 
pNOwered  by  the  gentle  voice  of  the  fountain,  by  the 
side  of  which  a  hero  whispered  to  one  of  the  star-faced 
maidens. 

"  My  heart  is  tender,  my  roioe  is  hushed^  my  thoughts 
are  wild  ( !)  and  beautiful  as  the  twilight.  It  is  the  hour 
of  love  !" 

The  maiden  slowly  remoyed  her  starry  masque,  and 
exhibited  the  crested  head  of  a  splendid  serpent.  Its 
eyes  glittered  with  prismatic  flre,  and  its  tongue  of  blue 
aud  arrowy  flame  played  between  its  delicate  and  ebon 
jaws. 

"  You  are  alarmed  ?"  said  the  serpent. 

«  Only  fascinated  I"  said  the  hero. 

"  Yet  yours  is  the  common  lot  of  premature  passion," 
said  the  serpent; "  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  masque, 
and  obtained  a  monster." 

'Jlie  hero,  to  cover  his  confusion,  placed  the  masque  to 
his  face  ;  but  in  a  moment,  an  almost  rude  grasp  tore 
the  covering  from  bis  oouBtenanee. 

**  A  maid  of  honour  ef  Qtfeen  Aitemis  is  missing," 
said  a  lusty  Faun,*'  and  you  ave  found  with  her  masque." 

*'  But  a  masque  is  not  a  maid^"  expostulated  the 
hero. 

"  That  depe«idfl  upe&  <riMHin9tanoee,"  said  the  Faun. 
**  Hark  !  her  Majesty  passes.    We  must  loUow." 

They  emerged  IVem  the  gtw^  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  procession  was  passing  over  the  lawn  ;  bands  of 
youth  blowing  silver  horns,  their  loog  hair  dishevelled, 
or  their  tresses  biatded  with  lilies.  Strange  riders  on 
white  horses  followed  them,  beaiMg  myotic  banners.  A 
wild,  yet  subdued  ehorua,  a  olaeh  of  oymbali^  and  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  an  ecstatic  troop  of  nymphs  and  satyrs. 
Upon  its  lofty  throne  was  a  regal  form,  her  melancholy 
beauty  like  the  setting  moon,  [This  is  happily  said.]  As 
the  chariot  passed,  the  ooantless  windows  of  the  pa- 
laces were  illumined  by  a  bright  blue  flame,  and  tongues 
of  pallid  fire  rote  from  the.i^ofa— ilike  the.  tongue  of  the 
maid  of  honour. 

The  route  has  passed;  the  tinkle  of  the  guitars  is  again 
heard,  and  in  the  fair  and  undisturbed  light,  groups 
of  dancers,  with  twinkling  yet  soundless  feet,  seem  to 
sail  over  the  ground.  All  is  mystery  ;  and  so  is  life. 
Whither  do  they  go  ?  and  where  do  we  1 

Yet  it  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  never- 
ceasing  serenades  ;  groups  of  gliding  revellers;  gardens, 
fountains,  palacea ! 


Now,  will  any  Christian  or  Israeliti^  gentle- 
man help  118  to  the  meaning  of  this  jumble  of 
moonlight,  lilies,  8tar*faced  ladiee,  diver  horns, 
blae  fire,  and  guitars  ?  It  is  to  he  presumed  that 
Mr.  D'Israeli  had  a  meaning,  and  that  this  rhap- 
sody is  meant  to  lead  the  fancy  somewhere ;  but, 
like  Old  Gobbo's  road  to  Shylock's  house,  as 
pointed  out  by  hb  son, good  Master  Lancelot  Gobbo, 
"  'Ifaith,'tis  a  marvellous  hard  way  to  hit."  It  may 
be,  nay,  it  must  be,  that,  after  all,  it  is  merely  a  bait 
set  for  gudgeons  by  its  satirical  author,  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  it  ecstatically  exclaimed  oyer,a0 undoubt- 
edly it  will  be,  by  ladies  of  extreme  sensibilities, 
and  Werter^faced  young  gentlemen  in  whitecravats, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  liberal  allowance  of  moon- 
light with  which  the  *^  Fantasia^*  is  flooded,  and  the 
old  Roman's  principle,  Omne  ignctwm  pro  wiagnific»* 
To  us,  much  pondering  its  import,  '*  all  is  mys- 
tery" indeed. 

In  running  over  the  pages  of  these  volume^  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  only  glancing  at  that  which 
we  are  already  familiar  with  to  satiety.  The 
Greek  islands,  with  their  daughters  all  beauty  and 
stupidity,  Italy,  with  alternate  sprinklings  of  love 
and  assassination,  piety  and  poison,  furnish  forth 
the  usual  amount  of  tales.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
too,  we  have  beautiful  Venice,  with  lagunes,  gon- 
dolas, breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  and 
ratafia  biscuit  in  abundance.  The  Rhine,  with  a 
liberal  drench  of  Freiherrs,  fat  canons^  and  fair 
and  corpulent  luheakmder^  is  too  good  a  thing  to 
be  suffered  to  rest,  even  now,  when  sober  people 
think  no  more  of  going  to  Coblentz,  than  they  do 
of  a  pickling  excursion  to  Hastings  or  Kirkcaldy. 
Neither  is  the  modem  Englii^  domestic  tale  foigot- 
ten ;  and  it  is  served  in  the  good  old,  well  understood 
fashion — strongly  sentimental,  and  highly  ^iced 
with  Puseyism  and  asterisks.  Let  us  eictract,  for 
an  illustration,  a  few  specimens  of  a  tale  from  The 
Kwp»dk»j  entitled-*- 

CLARICE  DBVERETX. 

It  begins,  like  every  Annual  tale  which  we  can 
remember  at  this  momei^  to  have  re^d  at  any  pe- 
riod of  our  lives, — 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  tKe  month  of  June.  The 
snn  had  scarce  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  when,  seated 
nnder  a  wide-spreading'  oak,  in  edlence  enjoying  this 
scene  of  summer  briglitness,  was  one  whose .  remains  of 
beauty  told  that  that  form  had  once  been  the  cynosars 
of  all  eyes.  Brighter,  alas  I  aud  better  days  had  been 
hers ;  but  deep  sorrow  had  been  there,  [^mrt^  vAere  ?] 
The  gaze  of  melancholy  told  she  had  quaffed  the  cop  of 
misery  to  its  dregs. 

At  her  feet  was  seated  a  bright  form- — 

This  is  Clarice,  of  course.  -  The  reader  will  at 
once  imagine  black  hair,  blue-eyes^  &  figvfe'  f^r 
Raphael  to  paint,  and  all  that  sort  of  thitog,  and 
pass  on  with  us  to  the  ver^e  of  the  At^^  gto4e  of 
asterisks.  V 

Glariee  had  attained  her  seventeenUi  yew»  '«n 
tjkoiighta  of  her  marri^  bad  entered  thamiAd  el.eith«r 
mother  or  daughter-—'* 

Very  remarkable,  certainly.  We  enter  the 
thicket  of  asterisks,  and  emerge  into  this  novel 
style  of  description. 

The  eve  was  dark  and  louring  :  rain -fell  in  torrents. 
A  horseman,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  sought  shelter  in  a  cot- 
tage in  tlic  lovely  neighbourhood  of  — .    Ilis  taH 
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ftnd  well-proportioned  form,  his  mild  and  polished  man- 
ner, bespoke  nobilily  of  birth.  He  started,  on  entering, 
to  behold  the  figure  of  a  sarpassingly-beaatiful  girl 
kneeling  by  the  l^dside  of  a  dying  woman. 

The  stranger  paused,  as  if  to  gaze  upon  the  hright 
Boene  before  him  of  beauty  heightened  by  the  act  of 
piety. 

The  stranger  is  Lord  ClifFord,  who  is  at  oDce 
orer  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Clarice,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  abont  to  be  married  to  Sir 
Charles  ETerard,  for  whom  she  entertains  no  feel- 
ing which  even  the  most  fashionable  wife  might 
be  ashamed  to  disown.    Asterisks  again  come  to 

the  author's  aid. 

The  marriage  was  over;  the  honeymoon  was  past; 
and  the  health  of  Clarice  was  fast  declining  from  the 
dissipation  of  London.  The  feelings  of  Clifford  towards 
Lady  Everard  had  daily  become  more  rooted  and 
strengthened.  He  would  gaae  upon  her  with  a  depth  of 
melaaeholy  that  told  he  too  dearly  beheld  the  finger  of 
death  upon  that  brow  of  marble ;  and  then  he  would 
sigh  and  turn  away,  as  if  fearful  lest  that  gaze  might 
have  been  perceived  by  her  all-seeing  eye. 

But  the  eye  is  keen  where  love  is  in  the  heart ;  and 
Clarice  reflected  with  delight  upon  the  kearifdt  eondnet 
of  Lord  Clifford,  which  lost  none  of  its  value  by  being 
compared  with  the  vain  and  foolish  bearing  of  those  who 
surrounded  her.  All  was  cold  save  hit  kindness,  &c.  &o. 
His  manner  was  of  that  species,  which,  by  its  captivat- 
ing softness,  deeply  penetrates  the  inmost  recess  of 
woman's  heart,  and  even  (f)  engages  the  aflbetions  of 
that  being  to  whom  its  homage  is  offered.  There  was  a 
sweetness  in  his  smile,  a  deep  tone  in  his  voice, which  is 
ever  endearing  to  woman's  fond  and  wretched  spirit. 

Clarice  had  never  repressed  any  feeling  towaiiis  Lord 
Clifford.  Assured  of  her  own  strength, — seoming  the 
idea  of  danger,  she  had  never  endeavoured  to  subdue  the 
growing  evil  when  al^ne  it  was  to  be  subdued. 

We  make  another  bound,  and  clearing  another 
ehevaux  de/rue  of  asterisks^  alight  on — 

Italy^  bright  Italy  !  In  solitude  Clarice  gases  from 
her  casement  npon  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty  ;  her 
cheek  has  lost  its  bloom  ;  her  eye  its  brightness ;  her 
work  lies  untouched  ;  her  book  unopened !  her  fiowers 
die  of  neglect,  and,  as  she  kneels  in  prayer,  one  image 
stands  between  her  soul  and  heaven  !  One  form  too 
dearly  and  too  madly  loved  I 

We  are  into  the  asterisks  again,  and  lo  I  what 
follows. 

The  sun's  last  rays  gild  a  room  which  clearly  demon- 
strates by  its  elegan,ce  and  comfort,  that  the  hand  of 
woman  has  been  there  4    The  eve  is  soft  and  lovely. 

**  Do  yon  love  me,  Clarioe ) "  said  Walter,  as  he 
smoothed  her  pillow.  She  answered  not,  but  gaied  on 
his  manly  brow,  and  that  gaze  was  sufficient. 

**  Bless  you,  God  bless  you,  mine  own,"  he  replied. 

A  ''God  bless  you"  that  oft  rang  in  her  ears  when  he 
was  not  by  ;  that  to  her  was  sweeter  than  any  earthly 
melody  I  Who  has  not  felt  thus  1  What  woman  has 
not  cherished  in  her  heart  the  loved  one's  deep  solenm 
**  God  bless  YOU,"  even  (I)  amid  long  years  of  misery  and 
absence  !  Woman  alone  knows  how  deeply  one  unkind 
expression,  or  one  affectionate  regard  may  fbr  ever  in- 

fluenee  her-dest&iiy*  1 

'  #  t  #  ♦  .  .  ♦ 

X^e  sonnd  of  music  and  revelry  rent  )he  air;  piirth 
and  laaghter  echoed,  through  the  spacious  halls. 

Once  their  eyes  met  with  an  expression,  that  spoke 
hot  of  misery  and  deep  devotion.  I^rd  Otilbrd  sighed 
sad  tamed  away.  She  heatd  that  sigh,  she  wak^sd  Ms 
departure,  and  darkness  to  her  impasaiMiSd  eye  over- 
spread the  brilliant  i^nrtmeat  as  his  loved  form  vanished. 

**  You  are  tired^"  said  a  voice  behind  her. 

**  Ko,  no,"  she  replied^  but  I  am  faint,  and  I  would 
breathe  the  fkieeh  air."    They  sought  the  garden. 

And  there  we  may  leave  thera.  It  is  quite  plain 
bow  this  story  is  to  go.    A  declaration,  a  see-saw 


between  inclination  and  duty, — ^the  husband  dies, 
a  good  deal  of  love  and  agony  fills  up  a  page  or  two 
when  an  incurable  consumption  comes  in  to  the 
aid  of  a  stumbling  morality,  and  carries  off  the 
heroine.  We  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  so 
often,  that  we  can  trace  the  course  of  the  story,  as 
plainly  as  we  can  do  that  of  the  Thames  from  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's.  The  finale  has  long  been  stereo- 
typed for  the  use  of  all  romancers.  The  reader 
shall  judge. 

He  rose— he  gazed,  and  wildly  pressed  that  hand  to 
his  lips — ^he  gaied  again  and  called  aloud  after  **  that 
vainly  echoed  name  ! "  He  threw  himself  upon  that  still 
lovely  form  I  he  clasped  the  corpse  of  Gariee  Eterard! 

It  is  surely  time  that  this  style  of  thing,  which 
even  country  boarding  schools  are  beginning  to 
repudiate,  should  be  abandoned. 

One  is  so  surprised  to  light  upon  any  thing  which 
shows  a  glimpse  of  orginality  and  self-dependence 
amid  the  mass  of  vapid  morality,  and  meaningless 
maudlin,  which  pervade  tliese  volumes,  that  its 
merit  is  apt,  for  the  moment,  to  be  over-estimated. 
Yet,  we  do  not  think  we  are  doing  more  than  justice 
to  the  following  poem  when  we  say,  that  it  is  a  grace- 
ful expression  of  a  high-toned  strain  of  sentiment. 

TBE  FAITH  OF  LOVE. 

ByMn.  TorreHolme, 

I. 
I  blame  thee  not,  my  peerless  bride, 

Though  envy  hints,  in  sneering  tone. 
That  io  thy  beaaty's  graoefiil  pride 

More  hearts  are  captive  than  my  own ; 
'TIS  SO  perchance,  yet  not  a  pain 

Or  doubt  such  idle  taunts  can  move : 
The  force  of  calumny  is  vain 

Before  the  steadfast  FaUh  o/Lote, 

n. 
I  blame  thee  not — Oh !  who  would  blame 

A  lily's  chaste  and  snowy  flower, 
Because  some  wanton  breeze  that  came 

To  steal  the  soft  and  scented  shower 
Of  its  delicious  breath,  should  claim 

The  treasure  of  that  love-Araught  sigh. 
Regardless  it  bestowed  the  same 

On  every  Zephyr  wandering  by. 

III. 
I  blame  thee  not— Oh,  who  would  blame 

A  star  that  glittered  pure  and  bright. 
If  some  enthusiast  loved  its  iiame. 

And  madly  deemed  the  gentle  light 
Stole  fW>m  the  cold  and  distant  sky 

For  hSs  enamottied  glance  alone, 
Foigeiting  that  to  every  eye 

'With  equal  charm  its  beauty  shone. 

IV. 

I  blame  thee  not,  if  some  who  meet 

That  gentle  voice's  magio  tone 
May  vainly  hope  that  sounds  so  sweet 

Most  breathe  a  passion  like  their  own — 
Uttconseioas  that  a  guardian  spell 

Some  bleesed  angel  easts  o'er  thee. 
Within  whose  circle  nonght  may  dwell, 

Save  Honowr  and  FidHUy. 

V. 

I  Mame  thee  not— no  thought  of  blame— 

No  cowuxi  doubt — ^no  jealous  fear — 
Sullies  the  brightness  of  a  name 

My  inmost  soul  exults  to  hear  ; 
No'— if  before  my  idol's  shrine 

The  ineeuse  of  the  world  is  thrown. 
There  let  it  bum-— the  form  divine 

Is  marble,  save  for  me  alone. 

These  lines,  had  they  been  more  concise  and 
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firm  in  ezpnasion,  would  not  have  been  unworthy 
of  a  strong-hearted  man.  But  we  are  not  sorry  to 
take  the  lesson  which  they  convey  from  woman, 
who  is  erermore  the  best  teacher  of  unselfishness 
and  chivalrous  fiiith. 

The  poem  above  cited  occurs  in  The  Keeptake. 
We  extract  another  by  the  same  lady  from  The 
Book  cf  Beautify  which  we  admire  for  its  truthful- 
ness and  the  tenderness  of  its  sentiment : — 

A  PORTRAIT. 

She  stood  amid  the  crowded  hall, 

Forlom^yet  oh,  how  fair  ! 
Though  maoy  a  beauty  graced  the  hall, 

To  me  the  loveliest  there. 

Yet  guilt  and  wo  a  shade  had  caat 

Upon  her  youthful  fkme, 
And  Bcomftil  murmurs,  as  she  passed, 

Were  mingled  with  her  name. 

<*  She  was  not  beautilbl,"  they  said-- 

I  felt  that  she  was  mwt ; 
One  of  those  women  women  dread, 

Bien  fatally  adore. 

1  looked  into  her  languid  eyes. 

So  dark  and  deeply  set, 
And  read  such  thrilling  mysteries 

Of  passion  and  regret. 

I  thought  of  Ere  when  taught  to  sin, 

Freflh  firom  the  serpent's  lore. 
Though  tutored  to  seduce  and  win. 

Yet  lovelier  than  before. 
In  truth  it  was  a  painfhl  sight. 

As  former  fWends  passed  by, 
To  see  her  quivering  lips  grow  white. 

Beneath  each  altered  eye. 

Oh !  how  I  wished  some  angel  then 

His  pitying  wings  should  spread. 
To  shelter  from  the  soom  of  men 

That  fair  defenceless  head. 

With  none  to  strengthen  or  sustain, 

Alas  I  why  easM  she  there. 
Amid  the  selfish  and  the  vain. 

Alone  in  her  despair  I 

Perohaaoe  she  long'd  to  see  once  mors 

Some  dear  ikmiUar  fiMs— 
Some  vanished  friendship  to  implore. 

Some  enmity  eflhoe. 

I  know  not :  for  our  first  and  last 

Sad  meeting  was  this  one. 
Tearfhl  I  gased  ;  but,  midnight  past, 

I  looked,  and  she  was  gone. 

In  a  volume  like  this  Book  o/Beau^,  where  the 
verses  consist,  for  the  most  part^  of  panegyrics  on 
the  charms  of  the  ladies  whose  portraits  form  the 
attraction  of  the  volume,  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  any  of  that  fervid  energy  which  'can  alone 
make  such  verses  tolerable.  Men  do  not  now-a- 
days  give  to  the  world  their  tributes  to  the 
Lauras  and  Beatrices  of  their  hearts,  but  very 
properly  reserve  their  erotics  for  the  eyes  of  their 
ladye-loves  alone.  Or,  if  they  do  publish  them, 
the  most  astute  of  gossips  would  be  perplexed  to 
trace  the  ^  rare  pale  Margaret,"  or  **  imperial 
Eleanore,"  of  their  canzonets  either  to  a  boudoir  in 
Belgrave  Square,  or  to  a  villa  in  Brompton.  The 
publishers  should,  however,  exercise  some  dis- 
crimination. We  do  not  doubt  that  every  one  of 
these  pictured  beauties  is  considered  by  somebody 
or  other  as  creation's  paragon  ;  but  when  we  find 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  graces  in  the  couplets 
addressed  to  nearly  every  one  of  them,  and  look  up- 
on their  "  counterfeit  presentments"  in  vain  for  a 


glimpse  of  these  graces,  the  conclusion  b  inevitable, 
that  in  one  way  or  the  other,  they  have  been  grossly 
belied.    It  is  quite  enough  to  have  a  very  indiffe- 
rent face  presented  to  us  as  beauty,  without  being 
told  in  high  fantastical  verses  that  it  is  perfection. 
The  authors  of  the  verses  generally,  apart  from 
those  we  have  alluded  to,  seem  to  be  ambitious  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Tennyson,  and,  like 
all  other  imitators,  they  make  a  nd  mess  of  it 
Loeisky  Hall  meets  us, — and  not  in  these  volumes 
alone,  but  on  every  hand, — ^in  every  variety  of  per- 
verted shape.  Every  body  seems  to  have  disoovered, 
all  at  once,  that  he  or  she  has  been  jilted,  and  that 
jilting  (we  loathe  the  word)  is  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  die.    The  ballad,  too,  for  which  Macanlay, 
Praed,  and  Sroythe,  have  done  so  much  in  England, 
and  which  our  own  Aytoun  is  applying,  in  Bladh 
wood,  to  the  moie  romantic  incidents  of  Scottish 
history,  with  power  superior,  in  our  apprehension, 
to  them  all,  is  also  in  high  favour.  But  it  is  not  for 
every  stripling  to  shoot  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 
Least  of  all  can  an  Englishman  tread  with  a 
firm  foot  on  Scottish  poetical  ground.     Mr  Bayley 
Cochrane  has  essayed  his  strength  on  the  Battle  of 
Shenu-Muiry  and  failed  ludicrously.    The  stirring 
cry,  *^  Oh  for  an  hour  of  Dundee ! "  which  was  raised 
by  old  Grordon  of  Glenbucket,  in  the  shame  of  that 
ill-conducted  field,  u  worthy  of  verse  far  different 
from  such  hobbling  commonplace  as  this, — 

^  For  one  hour  of  Dundee  1  for  one  boor  of  Dundee  1" 
Then  should  the  fight  be  ours.   The  pibroch  swell  a&r ! 

Curse  on  the  craven  e'e.     Charge  over  mount  snd  lea  1 
Dash  through  the  thickest  fight !    Onward,  Mar  ! 

This  is  Cockney  Gaelism  with  a  vengeance ;  and 
we  need  hardly  say  that  the  bard  plunges  deeper 
into  absurdity  in  every  verse.  Histories  of  Scot- 
land are  surely  not  so  scarce,  as  to  warrant  even  a 
bard  of  the  Annuals,  in  making  men  fight  for 
'*  Prince  Charlie,*'  as  Mr.  Cochrane  does,  before 
the  Chevalier  pretended  even  to  existence.  In 
fact,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Cochrane 
is  not  confounding  Sheriff-muir  with  Bonniemmir ; 
for  a  note  to  the  poem  informs  us  tiiat  the  battle 
in  question  took  place  on  llth  November  1815. 

We  have  too  much  r^ard  for  our  leaders  to 
detain  them  longer  over  the  inanities  of  these 
volumes,  or  to  invite  them  to  themes  so  novel  ss 
that  mercilessly  persecuted  lady,  Egeria,  or  to 
lines  with  the  promising  title,  ^*  WriUen  after  a 
BalV*  Nay,  we  must  even  resist  the  attractions 
of  PaoHna  C^naro,  by  Lord  William  Lennox, 
although  it  presents  the  strong  interest  of  a  mar- 
ried lady's  elopement,  fragments  of  opera-house 
Italian,  and  a  couple  of  assasmnations,  besides  a 
characteristic  amount  of  petty  larceny.  Such  tiash 
as  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  even  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  mirth ;  which,  under  a  repetition  of  the 
nauseous  dose,  has  changed  into  disgust.  It  is 
time  that  such  rubbish  were  swept  from  our  lite- 
rature altogether ;  and  that  publishers  should  see 
that  public  taste  has  advanced,  while  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  expensive  toys  have  been  standing 
still.  The  elegance  and  finish  of  the  engravings 
which  adorned  the  earlier  Annuals,  as  well  as  their 
then  comparative  cheapness,  attracted  many  to  the 
observation  of  works  of  art  to  whom  such  studies 
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had  previously  been  wholly  unknown.  Where  the 
loire  of  the  beautiful  exists  in  any  degree,  however 
small,  a  taste  for  art,  once  engendered,  is  evermore 
advancing.  Mere  neatness  of  execution  will  not 
long  delight.  The  passions,  the  imagination,  the 
whole  inner  sense,  must  be  gratified.  But  to  a 
mind  in  this  state  the  engravings  of  the  Annuals 
present  nothing  which  it  can  regard  with  pleasure. 
The  class  for  whom  they  were  intended  has  out- 
grown them,  as  the  public  generally  will  soon 
outgrow  the  hasty  and  soulless  illustrations  of 
such  papers  as  The  Pidorial  Times,  Their  eye 
and  taste  are  too  well  tutored  to  be  caught  by 
smooth  engravings  of  sleepy  Haidees  and  senti- 
mental brigands.  There  must  be  meaning  and 
purpose,  expression  and  suggestiveness,  in  any 
work  of  art  which  is  to  draw  money  from  their 


.purses.  There  t>  a  public  in  England  now,  and  a 
large  one,  who  look  to  quality,  not  to  quantity,  in 
their  purchase  of  the  luxuries  of  art.  Let  the 
publishers  look  to  this.  Let  them  employ  the 
powers  of  their  engravers  upon  works  of  true 
genius,  doing  itself  justice  by  taking  time  to 
mature  its  thoughts ;  or,  let  them  expend  in  the 
production  of  masterly  transcripts  of  great  works 
on  which  immortality  has  already  set  its  seal, 
the  immense  sums  which  are  spent  in  the  produc- 
tion and  purchase  of  the  contemptible  art  and  not 
less  contemptible  literature  of  the  Annuals;  and, 
while  enriching  them^^elves,  they  will  elevate  their 
country,  by  diffusing  that  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  exalted  in  art,  which  is  at  once  the  parent  and 
the  companion  of  all  those  qualities  which  give 
grace  to  life,  and  refinement  to  society. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

China,  in  a  8erie9  of  Vieittf  duplaying  the  Scenery,  Ar- 
ehUeeinre,  and  SoeicU  HabUs  of  that  Ancient  Empire* 
Drawn  from  Original  and  Aathentio  Sketches,  by 
Thomas  Allom,  Esq. ;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notices  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M,  A.  Vol.  IH. 
London :  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 

This  new  volume  of  a  work,  which  demonstrates  that 
the  union  of  utility  with  a  high  degree  of  decorative  ele- 
gance is  quite  compatible,  so  exactly  resembles  the  pre- 
Tions  volumes,  that  no  lengthened  description  is  neces- 
sary, except  enumerating  a  part  of  its  contents.  The 
plates,  whether  scenic  or  those  illustrative  of  costume 
and  manners,  are  as  faithful  and  as  highly  finished  as 
the  beautiful  engravings  of  the  previous  volumes.  And 
this  is  a  work,  we  are  glad  to  say,  which  does  not  rest 
on  pictures  alone.  The  letter^press  has  been  oareMly 
attended  to,  and  gives  a  spirited  and  graphic  outline  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  of  the  domestic  manners  of  its 
swarming  inhabitants.  Among  the  plates  of  this  vohime, 
which  are  thirky-'two  in  number,  are  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  Peking,  and  one 
of  adhinese  Cemetery.  The  views  of  scenery  are,  indeed, 
all  Very  fine ;  but  those  which  charactoiae  manners, 
thou^  less  striking  u  works  of  art,  must  be  move  hkte^ 
resting  to  Europeans.  Among  these  we  would  p<rfnt  out 
tlie  domestio  piotaro  of  Chinese  ladies  playing  at  oaxde, 
and  the  plates  Ulustrative  of  the  onliivation  of  rice  by 
theiChineee  agnenlturists,  and  of  the  diflbrent  stages  hi 
the  mannfiMtura  of  raw  ailk^  &«. 

As  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  our  oommereial  relations  wi& 
tbe^Chiiiese  will  every  year  beeome  more  exteB8ive>  ittr 
timata,  and  friendly,  we  odnsider  a  book  of  thia  character 
as  really  usefol,  iadepeadently  of  its  daims  as  a  work  of 
art.  As  a  brief  specimen  of  the  letter-press  of  this  vo< 
Insse,  we  quote  an  account  of  the  superstition  of 

A  DllVOm  CONBULTINO  TBB  KICKB  OF  V ATE. 

With  less  dirersity  of  appliances,  less  delusive  pre- 
texts, than  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Chinese  prac- 
tise upon  the  credulity  of  their  countrymen,  and,  by  arti- 
fices the  most  contemptible,  feed  weir  fondness  for 
fktalism.  In  every  species  of  situation,  public  or  private, 
where  the  three  ways  meet  in  any  city,  town,  village, 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  deepest  vales,  in  £e  most  unfrequented  solitudes^ 


in  the  lonely  shelter  of  almost  impenetrable  forosts,  in 
situations  as  opposite  as  the  passions  in  one  human  heart 
to  those  of  anotiier,  temples  of  fortune  or  fate  are  erect* 
ed,  the  doors  of  which  stand  open  for  ever,  inviting  the 
children  of  chance  to  enter,  and  seek  their  destiny. 
Here  an  altar  is  raised  to  this  most  capricious  and  pur- 
blind goddess,  on  which  vases  are  arranged,  containing 
fiattened  pieces  of  wood,  resembling  the  leaves  of  a 
Chinese  MS.  book,  or  the  spatula  of  a  chemist.  On  these, 
which  are  called  the  Sticks  of  Fate,  certain  words  are  in- 
scribed, having  a  mysterious  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  contents  of  a  sibylline  library,  kept  in  the 
temple  for  reference  and  consultation. 

In  those  deep  solitudes,  where  the  paucity  of  visiters 
would  render  the  subsistence  of  a  priest  upon  their 
bounty  precarious,  the  temple  is  untenanted ;  the  Sticks 
stand  in  their  urn,  protected  by  superstition  only ;  and 
the  Book  of  Fate,  like  the  ladles  to  our  way-side  foun- 
tains, is  enehained  to  the  pillars  of  the  altar.  In  great 
thoroughfiures,  there  is  always  an  attendant  bonze,  a 
large  supply  of  books  of  reference,  and  hideous  figures, 
allegorioJ  of  the  darkness  that  interrupts  our  view  into 
futurity.  Occasions  of  applying  to  the  Sticks  of  Fate  are 
sometimes  of  moment ;  sodi  as  undertaking  a  jonniey, 
building  a  house,  purohaaing  a  new  wife,  or  burying  a  de- 
ceased relation.  The  devotee  having  paid  the  bonze 
in  advance,  takes  up  the  vase,  and  continues  to  shake 
it  witii  becoming  timidity  until  a  pair  of  Sticks  falls  out. 
The  priest  then  examines  the  iuscriptions,  and,  com- 
paring them  with  tiie  pages,  or  paragraphs,  or  number 
in  the  prophetic  volume^  declares  whether  the  applicant 
is  likely  to  succeed  in  his  undertaking.  Indefittigable 
in  all  the  imposts  of  worldly  industry,  the  Chinaman  is 
reluctant  to  obey  wen  that  deity  whose  aid  he  solicits  ; 
and,  should  a  int  or  a  aecmni  throw  fail  to  afibrd  that 
entire  satisfaction  which  he  anticipated,  he  perseveres 
until  conquered  fortune  yields  the  victory.  The  purity 
of  his  gratitude  is  now  displayed  by  the  clear  flame  of  a 
pile  which  he  immediately  kindles,  throvnng  into  it 
pfeoes  of  paper,  oovered  wjtfa  tittfoil ;  and  it  is  in  these 
ceremonies  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  tinfoil  im- 
ported Into  China  from  Europe  is  consumed. 

Fin/'get  Me  Not;  a  Christmas,  New- Year's,  and  Birth- 
day Present  fw  1845.  Edited  by  Frederic  ShoberL 
London :  Aokermann  &  Co. 

The  "  Forget  Me  Not"  for  the  coming  year  musters  a 
very  zespeotiJ>le  staff  of  contributors.  The  list  contains, 
among  others,  Mrs.  Gore,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Sigoumey, 
Mrs.  James  Gray,  Delta,  Mijor  Calder  Campbell,  the 
Author  of  the  lion.  Captain  Chamier,  The  Old  Sailor, 
&c.  &c.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  of  these 
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writers  haye  done  their  best,  bat  each  has  done  some- 
thing; and  among  them  they  have  produced  a  rery  agree- 
able miseellany  of  prose  and  rhyme.  The  ten  pretty  plates 
are  kept  in  snbordinanoy  to  the  literature,  instead  of 
the  tales  and  poems  being  degraded  into  Tarnished  pegs 
on  which  to  hang  pictures^  even  in  books  not  profess- 
edly pictorial.  After  some  hesitation,  where  there  is 
tempting  choice,  we  select}  as  a  specimen  of  the  Forget 
me  Not,  Mr.  (^uillinan's  "  Gale  off  Ramsgate  :'*— 

One  lady  on  the  tall  white  cliff  I 

One  lK>at  upon  the  sea  ! 
That  little  solitary  skiff 

Why  watcheth  Emma  Lee  I 

The  heavens  with  sulphurous  clouds  are  black ; 

As  black  the  billowy  plain  ; 
And  wildly  flies  the  stormy  rabk 

Above  the  stormy  main. 

The  winged  ships  tiieir  wings  have  spread 

For  safety  far  from  land ; 
Tlie  sea-birds  from  the  sea  have  fled 

For  shelter  to  the  strand. 
Then  why,  intent  on  yonder  shell 

That  scuds  before  the  gale, 
Why,  like  a  lone  ooast-sentfaiel. 

Stands  there  that  lady  pale  1 

Perhaps  a  brother's  life  to  threat, 

Those  mighty  waters  rise ; 
Perhaps  some  dearer  object  yet. 

The  treasure  of  her  eyes  t 

And  as  the  waters  heave  and  break. 

Her  breast  keeps  fearfhl  time ; 
Her  very  heart-strings  all  awake 

To  that  tremendous  chime. 

And  on  that  cliff,  so  far  above, 

She  stands  in  beauty  pale, 
To  be  the  beacon-light  of  love, 

And  guide  his  daring  sail. 

No  brother  in  yon  lonely  boat 

Is  menaced  by  the  strife ; 
No  cherish'd  lover  there  afloat 

Fights  with  the  surge  for  life. 

Her  brow  %$  pale  with  fear  and  hope. 

With  holy  hope  and  fear. 
Which  high  as  heaven  direct  their  scope. 

While  humbly  trembling  here. 

Yon  boat  to  her  the  type  presents 

Of  man's  immortal  soul, 
Struggling  through  turbid  elements, 

The  passions,  to  its  goal. 

The  sun  is  hid  behind  the  clouds, 

But  is  not  gone  to  sleep ; 
For  now  a  ray  has  touch'd  the  shrouds, 

A  rainbow  spans  the  deep. 

And  now  the  salient  canvass  shines 

All  boldly  out  in  white, 
Beneath  its  glorious  arch  of  lines 

Of  many-colour'd  light. 

Thus  from  behind  the  curtain  dark 

Will  flash  a  beam  of  grace. 
When  terrors  shake  the  sinner's  bark. 

And  tesn  are  on  his  face. 

And  see,  the  boat  is  safe  within 

The  strong  protecting  Mole ; 
So,  safely  from  the  gulft  of  sin 

To  port  may  come  the  soul : 

But  only  through  the  saving  wo 

Of  Him  whose  precious  blood 
Supplied  the  colours  of  the  bow 

That  spans  the  clouded  flood. 

Fi»hfr*i  Drawing-Room  Serap  Book,  1845.  By  the 
Author  of  Women  of  England."  London ;  Fisher,  Son 
&Go. 

The  claims  of  this  work,  for  some  years  past,  have 
rested  entirely  upon  the  plates,  and  upon  the  style  of 


the  typography  and  binding.  Of  the  illustrative  litera> 
ture,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  From  being  in 
past  days  the  brightest,  it  has  become  the  dullest  of  the 
Annuals.  This  should  either  be  amended,  or  the  poetical 
part  should  be  given  up  altogether,  and  short  prose  no- 
tices of  the  plates  be  substituted.  Sappho  herself  could 
not,  year  after  year,  have  executed  a  Poetical  Annual,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  Grecian  public  ;  and  Mrs.  Ellis  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  Sappho. 

We  turn  for  relief  from  the  level  monotony  of  the 
verses  to  the  engravings.  The  frontiqpieoe  exhibits  por- 
traits of  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
painted  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  by  command  of  the 
Queen.  It  is  a  very  sweet  picture,  and  will  be  a 
general  fhvonrite.  The  vignette  title  is  another  of  those 
domestic  subjects  which  the  English  Uke  so  well,  and 
are  the  better  for  liking.  In  an  apartment  combinisg 
the  elegant  with  the  eomfortable,  a  woman-grown 
giri  is  seen  embracing  her  mother,  or  matenial  friend. 
The  artist  is  Allom,  and  the  details  are  finished  with  bis 
aoeustomed  deiicaey.  Besides  the  portaite  of  the  Boyal 
children,  and  one  of  Count  Philippe  of  Flanders,  son  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  also  painted  by 
Sir  Charles  Roes,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  there  are 
portraits  of  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Mr.  Faraday. 
We  have  seen  Fisher's  Scrap-book  richer  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  but  the  few  given  are  worth  ten  times  the  number 
of  portraits  of  commonplace  persons.  They  are,  besides, 
highly-finished  engravings.  There  is  a  plate  from  the 
Belisarius  of  David,  and  another  ftom  West's  "  Alfred 
dividhig  his  loaf  with  the  Pilgrim."  Ahw  one  from  Raf- 
faelle,  a  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  a  lovely  plate.  There 
is,  besides,  a  well-selected  variety  of  scenic  subjects, 
landscapes,  and  architectural  views  :  so  that  the  plates 
alone  (36  in  number)  would  render  this  a  very  cheap 
Annual,  independently  of  its  aeoomplishmente  in  type 
and  binding. 

The  JuveniU  Serap-Book,  By  the  Author  of  the  «  Wo- 
men of  England,"  For  1845.  London  :  Fisher,  Son, 
&Co. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap-book,  which  is  also  edited  by  Kirt. 
Ellis,  oonsists  of  copies  of  verses,  little  sketches  from  the 
Missionary  Record,  and  other  sources,  the  Ambitions 
Boy,  a  moral  tale  of  some  length,  and  other  things  con- 
trived to  illustrate  a  set  of  sixteen  very  pretty  engrav- 
ings. The  book  is  an  exceedingly  neat  one  of  its  kind ; 
and  Mrs.  Ellis  has  more  credit  of  it  than  of  her  work  for 
the  adults. 

Thb  RiscBBATioif.  A  Gift-Book  for  Young  Readen. 
The  Fifth  of  the  Series.  Edinburgh  :  John  Menaes.— 
This  neat  annual  volume  keeps  up  its  oharaeter.  It  isrichly 
stored  with  well-selected  passages  tmrn  teoent  Books  of 
Travel,  &c.,  and  with  thoee  animating  aooounts  of  per> 
sonal  adventures,  perils,  and  vidssitadee,  whidi  prove 
so  attractive  to  the  young.  It  has  also  a  very  psetty 
story  of  the  adventures  of  a  feathered  hero^a  Redbieast. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
No  want  of  capital  stories  for  this  Christmas-tide^  if 
readers  will  only  open  their  purses,  or,  if  it  suit  them 
better,  worry  the  Circulating  Library  people.     Let 
them  ask  first  for 

TOM  BURKE  OF  OUBS. 
They  will  perhaps  tell  you  he  is  not  yet  oat,  that  he 
is  still  only  in  numbers.    You  may  assure  them,  on  our 
authority,  that  that  is  a  mistake— that  Tom  has  come 
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out  in  two  handsome  strapping  rolames^  and  that  we 
have  ahready  sent  Tom  off  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, not  expecting  him  to  retom  in  the  shape  of  tnrkey 
and  chine.  This  will  draw  forth  a  promise  that  Tom 
liurhe  will  be  in  waiting  when  you  call  again*  Inquire 
next  for 

THE  YOUNG  WIDOW. 

Probably  she  may  never  have  been  heard  of.  Bat  if 
bron^t  to  mind  as  being  a  connexion  of  **  The  SeoUitk 
HHren,**  yon  may  be  told  that  she  is  out,  but  is  expeo- 
tec  home  to-night,  and  that  yon  will  be  sure  to  find  her 
t«  to  morrow.    Thus  foiled  ask  for 

THE  MAID  OF  HONOUR. 

She  will  be  a  puzzler ;  but  as  there  is  no  good  in  be- 
tnying  one's  nelghbonr  into  gratnitons  mendacity,  you 
mcy  as  well  mention,  that  **  Ths  Maid  qf  Honour  "  is  of 
Flench  extraction,  the  o£bpring  of  Madame  De  Bawr, 
anl  has  just  made  her  appearance  in  this  country ;  and 
thftt  after  all  the  histories  we  have  had  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  relates  it  once  more  in  a  way 
tint  commands  attention.  It  may  be  as  well  to  sayy 
thit  The  Maid  of  Honour  makes  but  a  single  rolume ; 
a  brm  which,  for  very  good  reaons,  the  librarisAS  do  not 
pa»«aise. 

MARY  OF  BURGUNDY 

m^y  be  tried  after  her  countrywoman.  We  mean  the 
Jtary  of  Burgundy  of  Mr  G.  P.  R.  James,  which  appears 
ir  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  his  Qip§ey  tiiat  was  lately 
discribed  in  our  pages.  But  ttom  the  quality  and  cheap- 
neis  of  this  work,  it  is  rather  one  to  purchase  than  to 
bcnrow  fW>m  a  library.   You  mention 

SAINTS  AND  SINNEBS, 

An4  here  the  librarians  have  the  advantage  of  you,  by 
protucing  the  same  book  from  their  shelves  as/anw- 
foyi  Abbey:  a  much  more  sonorous  name. 

JOHN  MANESTY 

Yoi  must  insist  on  having,  if  not  altogether  for  the 
sakii  of  the  book,  then  for  the  sake  of  its  author.  Dr. 
Maginn,  who  never  wrote  any  thing  that  was  not  well 
worh  reading,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  often  for 
maiy  reasons  combined. 

THE  GAMBLER'S  WIFE, 

By  Mrs.  Colonel  Gray,  the  fashionable  or  crack  novel 
of  tie  month,  yon  will  be  certain  to  hear  of  as  expected 
dom  by  the  first  London  parcel,  and  blame  may  be  laid 
npo  the  dilatoriness  of  Mr.  Newby.  Don't  you  believe 
it.  The  publishers  are  rarely  to  blame  in  this  respect. 
Bn  if  you  wish  to  pull  the  librarian  up,  you  may  affect 
to  believe  him,  and  threaten  to  write  to  Mr.  Newby 
yoirself,  to  know  how  he  keeps  so  many  impatient 
reders  in  a  state  of  tantalizing  suspense. — It  may  thus 
bepereeived  that  if  systematic  pressure  is  kept  up  upon 
tbi  libraries,  aided  by  liberal  subscriptions,  there  can  be 
no  lack  of  entertainment,  although  our  winter  were  as 
loig  as  that  of  Iceland,  and  that,  too,  of  no  ordinary 
khd.  **  Tom  Burke  of  Oun,*^  for  example,  at  least  the 
effly  Irish  part  of  it,  we  consider  superior  to  any  thing 
Mr.  Lever  has  yet  produced,  and  his  has  been  an  onward 
narch.  We  can  say  as  much  for  the  ^  Young  Widow/* 
Thiob,  if  scarcely  so  good  tm  "  The  SeotHih  Heirm/' 
m  a  story,  is  riper  as  a  work.  The  author  in  his  later 
(ketches  shows  more  vivacity  and  flreedom, — ^more  of  the 
tase  and  facility  which  practice  gives. 


POETRY. 

Ballads  and  Lays  from  Scottish  History.  By  Nerval 
Clyne,  A.M.  Foolscap  octavo.  Pp.  208.  Edinburgh: 
Shand. 

The  historical  ballad  is  a  form  of  poetry  which  has 
always  been  popular,  and  which  ever  must  be  so.  Rude 
as  the  "  Lay  "  may  be,  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  heart  of  a 
people,  and,  if  of  a  stirring  character,  rouses  it  "  like  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet."  Would,  therefore,  that  the  power 
of  making  *  nation's  ballads  were  always  in  wise  and 
pure  hands  ;  that  it  were  never  employed  to  keep  alive 
national  animosities  for  selfish  purposes,  or  to  perpetuate 
those  rancorous  memories  which  magnanimous  feelings 
and  Christian  principle  alike  eiyoin  us  to  forget, — ^were  it 
but  for  our  own  sakes.  Who  can,  unscathed,  dwell  for 
ever  in  an  element  of  wrath  and  bitterness, whether  with 
individuals  or  nations  I  Are  the  Irish  at  this  time  happier 
men,  or  better  Catholics,  for  cherishing  that  vindictive 
ire  against  the  Saxons,  which  their  popular  bards  and 
ballad  writers  are  labouring  to  inspire  I  The  national 
ballads  of  Nerval  Clyne  are  altogether  exempt  from  this 
cardinal  vice.  If  not  of  the  highest  order  of  ballad 
poetry,  they  ars,  in  general,  animated  and  correct,  and, 
Arom  their  object  and  structure,  much  more  instructive, 
and  impressive,  too,  than  the  great  bulk  of  metrical 
effusions  of  the  fugitive  kind.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
objective  poetry,  thanks  to  Mr.  Macanlay,  is  rising  in 
favour.  But  Norval  Clyne,  if  such  be  a  real  name,  is 
not  one  of  the  imitators  of  our  eloquent  representative, 
as  we  can  remember  some  of  his  best  ballads  before  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 
Than  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  a  piece  which,  with  one  or 
two  more,  appeared  some  years  since  in  our  pages, 
there  is  no  finer  ballad  in  the  entire  collection.  In 
brief,  we  consider  these  historical  ballads  of  consider- 
able poetic  merit,  and  of  greater  promise.  That  the 
subjects  are  felicitously  chosen  our  readers  will  acknow- 
ledge when  we  mention  that,  taking  Tytler  as  his  great 
historical  authority,  Norval  dyne  has  given  us,  among 
others,  ballads  on  The  Invasion  of  the  Norse  King  Haco, 
and  The  Battle  of  Largs, — The  Wedding  Masque  of 
Alexander  III., — On  WallaeSf — Bannoekbumy — The 
Battle  of  Harlaw, — Catherine  Douglas,  or  the  Assassina- 
tion of  James  I.,  in  which  the  poet  employs  a  more  intri- 
cate metre,  and  strays  into  the  regions  of  romantic  senti- 
ment, under  the  minstrel's  highest  inspiration,  his 
Ladye-Iove, — The  Death  of  James  V.,  the  popular  and 
beloved  **  King  of  the  Commons,"— The  Dule  ofFlodden, 
— The  Murder  of  the  Regent  Murray, — Queen  Mary's 
Escape  from  Loch-Leven; — and,  finally,  a  chant  of 
triumph  on  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  concludes  a  vo- 
lume which  we  recommend  cordially  to  all  true-hearted 
young  Scots. 

Poems  by  James  Hedderwiek,    Small  quarto.    Glasgow : 

Andrew  Rotherglen. 

There  is  an  excellent  rule  in  the  Scottish  Universities, 
which  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  young  physician  to 
compose  and  print  a  thesis  before  he  obtain  his  degree, 
and  on  the  theological  student  to  vmte  out  prelections, 
and  deliver  what  are  termed  **  Trial  Discourses,"  before 
he  obtain  a  license  to  preach.  No  such  obligation  is 
directly  imposed  upon  the  Scottish  newspaper  editor ; 
yet  there  are  few  of  them  who  cannot  produce  their 
credentials  of  qualification  in  the  shape  of  some  volume 
of  scientific  or  statistical  inquiry,  political  disquisition. 
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tales  and  sketches,  or,  as  in  (he  present  instance,  a  col- 
lection of  fanciful  and  graceful  fugitive  Terses. 

The  best  of  these  pieces  of  Mr.  Hedderwick  are  nei- 
ther new  to  ns  nor  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  in  Scotland. 
They  did  not  appear  unmarked  in  the  colnmns  of  Tbb 
ScoTSMAif  newspaper,  to  the  editor  of  which,  Charles 
Maclaren,  Esq.,  they  are  inscribed,  in  a  jfiiw  words  re- 
markable for  good  taste,  and  its  only  inspirer— good 

feeling* In  a  modest,  or,  perhaps,  an  oyer-nodest 

preface,  Mr.  Hedderwick  explains  his  own  theories  of 
poetical  composition,  and  the  objects  of  poetry ;  and  in- 
sinuates apology  where,  in  fact,  notte  is  required.  We 
are  assured  that  the  world,  at  least  the  world  of  Scot- 
land, will  give  a  oordial  welcome  to  his  Tolnme.  It 
opens  with  a  pieoe  of  some  length,  "  TK0  Loti  Heartf* 
of  which  the  story  has,  in  substance,  been  told  by  Crabbei 
Tennyson,  Miss  Barrett,  and  other  poets,  though  it  is 
still  fresh  in  Mr.  Hedderwick's  pages.  It  is  that  of  a 
youth  of  genius,  and  of  humble  birth,  who  Iklls  hope- 
lessly in  lore  with  a  high-bom  beauty.  We,  howerer, 
prefer  his  shorter  pieces,  but  hardly  require  to  point  out 
poems  which  are  already  established  favourites.  We  may, 
however,  name  our  own  special  favourites.  Among 
these  are  "  Pictures,"  «  The  Bark  at  Sea,"  «  The  Sky- 
Lark,"  and  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  **  Ode  to  Shak- 
spere."  The  first  poem  we  prise  for  the  sentiment, 
the  next  two  for  rhythmical  sweetness  and  airy  grace, 
and  the  ode  as  possessing  the  essence  of  true  poetry  in 
a  high  sense.  We  shall  not  cite  what  may  be  alrrady 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  need  only  say  fur- 
ther, that  the  volume,  as  beseems  its  quality,  forms  a 
handsome  table-book. 

TheStarofAttegkii;  the  Ftnon  of  Schwartz;  and  other 
Poemt,  By  Frances  Brown.  Foolscap  octavo,  pp. 
285.    London :  Edward  Moxon. 

Were  we  not  compelled  in  the  month  which  concludes 
the  year  to  clear  off,  as  far  as  possible,  the  arrears  of  the 
Literary  Register,  we  should  have  pleasure  in  dwelling 
on  this  little  volume  at  a  much  greater  length  than  our 
space  for  such  notices,  always  too  limited,  permits.  To 
apportion  that  space  according  to  the  sometimes  conflict- 
ing claims  of  moral  obligation,  literary  merit,  and  sym- 
pathetic interest,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  among  the  duties  of  the  chronicler  of  new 
publications. 

Some  of  onr  readers  must  have  seen  in  the  columns  of 
the  AihencBumy  and  the  &shionable  Annuals  edited  by 
Lady  Blessington,  copies  of  sweet  verses  to  which  was 
affixed  the  name  Frances  Brown,  whom  they  might  natu- 
rally imagine  some  accomplished  young  lady,  with  bright 
eyes  and  every  other  attribute  hi  harmony.  They  will 
learn  with  surprise,  and  certainly  with  interest,  that  the 
real  Frances  Brown  is  a  self-educated  young  woman 
bom  in  humble  station  at  the  village  of  Strathnorlan  in 
Donegal,  who  lost  her  eight  by  the  smaU-pox  at  so  tender 
an  age  that  she  has  no  recollection  of  ever  having  enjoyed 
that  inestimable  blessing.  As  she  seems  never  to  have 
left  her  native  village,  and  never  was  an  inmate  of  any  of 
those  seminaries  where,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  other 
senses,  the  want  of  sight  is  mitigated  to  what  seems 
an  almost  miraculous  extent,  her  Kttle  self-told  story 
becomes  the  more  touching  to  kindly  hearts,  and  the 
more  interesting  to  philosophic  minds.  The  tale  of 
her  life  is  indeed  more  deeply  interesting  than  her  poems, 
beautifhl  and,  in  her  circumstances,  even  wonderfhl  as 
some  of  her  pieces  are.    But  as  this  is  a  little  rolume 


which  ought  to  be  bought,  we  leave  the  history  of  the 
mental  development  of  the  blind  girl  to  the  quiet  perusal 
of  her  readers,  believing  that  her  volume  only  requires 
to  be  known  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  to  re- 
fined taetes  unite  generous  hearts. 

The  Wan  <^  Jehovah,  in  HsaeM,  Earth^^ind  Hell.  In 
Nine  Books.  By  Thomas  HawUns,  E^.  With 
Eleven  highly  flniabed  Engravings,  by  John  Marth, 
Esq.,  K.L.  Royal  Oetavo.  P^  486.  Londol: 
Francis  Bidder. 

Of  this  epic,  with  the  swftal  and  awe-insuring  name, 

we  are  afraid  to  speak,  except  to  own  that  if  in  tie 

author  of  it  a  new  BiQton  or  Daot^,  or  a  greats  thai 

either  of  them,  be  discovered  by  the  critics,  we  can  elain 

no  part  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery.     We  have,  ii- 

deed,  as  yet,  gone  no  deeper  than  the  firvt  Book  of  tlis 

strange  epic ;  and  in  it  we  find  a  long  resonant  eatalogis 

of  Bftiltonic  and  classic  names  and  phrases.    If  vre  cai- 

not  speak  confidently  of  the  kernel,  we  may  of  the  shel. 

The  book  is  magnifieeDtly  printed  and  illustrated  by  tie 

pencil  and  graver  of  Mariin  in  a  style  worthy  of  whft 

has  been  oonsidend  till  now  the  great  EngUdi  epk, 

*The  Paradise  Lost."  In  short, ''The  Wanof  JehovaT 

remain  to  us  in  all  but  its  outward  shows  a  kind  ^ 

sublime  pnzsle,  if  one  of  the  elements  of  the  true  sublixii 

be  chaotic  vastness  and  dense  obscurity.    The  singula 

dedication  of  this  Epic  to  Queen  Yiotoria,  whose  reigi 

its  appearance  is  to  mark,  as  the  works  of  Shakspen 

and  Spenser  did  that  of  Elinbeth,  may  throw  some  ligh 

upon  the  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  copy  i 

out. 

To  Hba  Men  GaACiom  "hUtMsn, 

VICTORIA. 

By  the  Grace  of  God  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ftc.  &o.  &c. 

May  it  please  Your  Mi^esty, 

In  adventuring  the  work  herein  most  huiDly 
laid  at  Your  Mijesty's  feet  we  were  much  encour%'ed 
by  Your  MMietty**  most  gracious  aoeeptation  of  a  forter 
volume,  and  inspired  with  the  hope  that  thie  presat 
might  serve  as  a  mark  for  Yonr  Migesty's  reign  untodie 
latest  posterity.  Your  Msjesty's  predecessor  had  S^- 
ser  and  Shakspere,  nor  are  we  among  those  who — im- 
agining the  time  for  celebrations  of  Princes  past,  wsts 
their  talents  over  a  novel  er  romannt  in  Hercules*  mn- 
ner  when  he  sata  to  spin  :  but  fortius  some  better-giltd 
bard — some  Amphion  striking  numbers  beyond  all  reck 
had  deterred  our  loyal  if  presumptuous  strain  ;  andire 
hope  that  this  example — recalling  some  such  noble  genu 
to  his  proper  vocation,  he  shall  better  assure  to  Yor 
Miyesty's  memory  all  that  we  most  heartily  fain. 

Long  may  Your  Majesty  rule  over  a  loving  peopi ; 
not  less  renowned— for  all  the  arts  and  blessings  of  peae, 
than  if  the  muse  sounded  to  the  conquest  of  the  work 


LovB,  AND  onutm  Ponu.  By  William  Baxter.  Gls- 
gow :  David  Robertson. 

We  wish  that  this  had  been  June  instead  of  Decembr, 
that  we  might  have  found  the  space  necessary  to  wris 
down  the  few  words  of  encouragement  and  approbatio 
which  vre  oonsnder  due  to  William  Baxter,  as  a  righ- 
thinking  man  and  a  flur  versifier.  He  describes  himsef 
as  a  self-taught  man,  who  finds  recreation  in  poetry  afte 
his  daily  tasks  are  aooompliahed.  He  belongs  to  the  Nev 
Generation,  and  is  a  fervent  admirer  of  sneh  men  ai 
Channing  and  Garlyle,  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  work  ii 
inscribed  in  a  well-written  declaration  of  his  own  prin« 
ciples. 
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Vbbsbs  for  thb  Pboplb.  By  a  Rhymer,  Deeeased. 
Glasgow :  Andrew  Park. 

This  small  rolame  is  the  tribate  of  a  pious  son  to  a 
fiither,  who  was  worthy  of  his  affection,  and  a  Tery  fux 
poet  to  boot.  Thomas  Bell  was  one  of  those  men  of 
whom  Scotland  possesses  more  than  any  otiier  oonntry 
in  the  world.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Geres,  in  Filbshire ; 
and  in  youth  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Freqoh  BoTolation,  though  matnrer  judgment  corrected 
whateTer  was  rlolent  or  dangerous  in  his  early  opinions. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  and  seems  to  haTe  maintained  a 
manly  conflict  with  fortune,  as  worldly  disappointments 
neither  soured  his  temper  nor  damped  his  poetic  fire. 
Tlus  is  the  second  edition  of  poems,  which,  whateTer 
may  be  thought  by  the  critics  of  their  merits,  his  son 
and  \nB  relatiTcs  and  friends  would  not  willingly  let  die, 
and  ,they  are  right  This  humble  Tolume  is  a  more 
honourable  trophy  than  the  richest  marble  tombstone 
that  unlettered  wealth  coald  command. 

LaTS  ov  THB  Hkabt,  or  tabious  subjbcxs.  By  W.  J. 
Brook.    London :  G.  Biggs,  Strand. 

The  poems  in  this  small  Tohune  are  cliieily  written  in 
a  religious  strain. 

Thb  Witch  of  Endor  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  R.  A. 
Vaughan,  B.  A.    London :  Jackson  and  Walford, 

The  Odes  op  Ho&4CB  ;  literally  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse.  By  Heury  George  Robinson.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  Detpatehei  and  Letters  of  Viee-Admiral  Lard  Fm- 
coHiU  NeUo%j  with  Notes  by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris 
Nioohis,  G.C.M.G.  The  First  Volume,  1777  to  1794. 
OctaTo.   Pp.  554.    London :  Henry  Golbum. 

In  the  current  month  we  can  merely  mention,  that 
the  aboTe  work  is  in  course  of  publication,  and  promises 
to  be  the  most  complete  life  of  the  great  naral  com- 
mander that  has  yet  appeared.  The  Tolume  published 
is  an  autobiography,  formed  from  the  letters  of  Nelson, 
which  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  merely 
illustrated  by  a  few  pertinent  explanatory  notes.  From 
the  quantity  of  original  Letters  which  hare  poured  in 
upon  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  a  larger  view  of  the 
charaoter  of  Nelson,  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness, 
is  obtained ;  but  the  main  feature  of  the  new  work  is  the 
literal  integrity  with  which  his  correspondence  is  given. 
It  appears  that  the  former  biographers  of  Nelson  haTe 
taken  great  liberties  with  the  text  of  his  letters,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  his  language  was  not  sufficiently 
refined,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  genteeler 
phrases  into  the  mouth  of  a  hero.  They  also  suppressed 
a  good  deal  which  may  now  be  pablished  without  offence 
to  any  one. 

The  early  part  of  Nelson's  correspoBdence  is  not  of 
particular  interest,  though  the  **  Nelson  touoh"  may  oc- 
casionally be  recognised  eren  in  it ;  and  it  Is  not  until 
he  go4  on  board  his  belored  Agamemnon  that  the  Ihtnre 
hero  beams  forth.  We  therefore  the  less  regret  that  we 
must  defer  this  important  work  until  another  Tolume  is 
before  us. 

Leetmree  <m  PavnUng  and  Design:  Origin  of  the  Art — 
Anatomy  the  basis  of  Drawing— tke  Shdeton—the 
Mntdes  of  Man  and  Quadruped — Standard  Figure — 
Qomposkion — Colour — Aneients  and  Modems — Inven* 
tion.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  With 
Designs  drawn  by  himself  on  the  Wood,  and  Engrayed 


by  Edward  Erans.     Octaro.     Pp.  348.     London: 

Longman  &  Co. 

It  may  appear  an  equiTocal  compliment  to  authors, 
that,  being  desirous  of  gifing  a  tolerably  fall  view  of 
current  literature  within  a  rather  limited  space,  we  are 
sometimes  constrained  to  defer  what  we  consider  the  best 
works  ea  our  table, — as,  for  example,  this  of  Mr.  Hay- 
don's  among  others.  This  is  done  in  the  belief  that  they 
hare  ritality  enough  to  keep,  whereas  the  ephemera,  if 
not  seised  during  their  little  span  olt  life,  expire  and  are 
for  CTer  lost  sight  of.  Mr.  Haydon's  Lectures  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  books  we  shall  return  to. 

Nates  of  my  Captivity  in  Hussia,  in  the  years  1794, 1795, 
and  1796.  By  J.  U.  Niemoewicz,  Senator- Castellan 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  President  of  the  Royal 
Scientific  and  Literary  Society  of  Warsaw,  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original,  by  Alexander  Laski,  Captain 
in  the  late  Polish  Army.  Fcap.  8to.  Edinburgh : 
William  Tait;  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

We  hare  pemsed  this  narratiye  with  an  interest  which 
is  heightened  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
brought  before  the  British  public.  In  it  the  author,  J. 
U.  Niemcewios,  an  illustrious  Pole,  a  man  of  science  and 
of  letters,  the  friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  Koscinszko, 
recounts  the  events  of  his  captirity,  from  the  fktal  battle 
of  Macieiowice,  in  which  both  he  and  Kosciuszko  were 
severely  wounded  and  made  prisoners,  until  they  were 
released  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  on  the  death  of  Catherine 
II.  Upon  the  release  of  Niemcewicz,  after  a  visit  to 
England,he  accompanied  Kosciuszko  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  he  married.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  Poland,  where  he  occupied  a  high  station,  and 
enjoyed  the  universal  love  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  for  which 
he  at  diflbrent  periods  suffered  exile,  iu  which  he  at  last 
died  in  Paris,  in  1841,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one. 
Whether  in  Poland  or  in  exile,  Niemoewicz  never  ceased 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  national  independence  by  his 
writings,  his  personal  influence,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
popular  songs.  When  dying,  this  patriotic  Pole  be- 
queathed the  narrative  of  his  captiviiy,  which  had  been 
written  in  America  nearly  flfty  years  before,  to  the 
PoUsh  Historical  Society,  which  he  had  himself  insti- 
tuted in  Paris.  It  is  with  peculiar  fitness  that  this 
work  is  given  to  the  British  public  by  Captain  Laski, 
the  countryman  of  Niemcewici,  and  an  exile  and  fellow- 
sufferer  for  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Besides 
the  interest  belonging  to  the  personal  adventures,  the 
narrative  is  of  value  for  tbe  authentic  information  which 
it  gives  concerning  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
prominent  actors  in  political  afiBurs  in  hermetically- 
sealed  Russia. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  referring  re- 
spectively to  The  Battle  of  Macieiowiee— Itinerary  of 
the  Prisoners — Examination  of  the  Prisoners — Com- 
panions in  Captivity — Prison  Life — and  The  Release. 

As  the  Poles  are  all  admirable  linguists,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  the  translation  bears  no  awkward  marks 
of  having  been  done  iuto  English  by  a  foreigner.  It 
offers  many  curious  extracts;  but  as  the  book  is  a  cheap 
one,  and  likely  to  circulate,  we  shall  not  go  rery  deeply 
into  them.  As  it  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  exhibit 
the  horrors  of  war,  we  select  this  account  of  the  battle- 
field of  Macieiowice  and  its  consequences. 

We  passed  again  through  the  battle-field ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  corpses,  already  stripped  and  left 
naked.     There  was  something  great  in  this  meUa- 
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oholj  sight,  in  spite  of  ita  horrors.    All  those  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  were  six  feet  high,  stretched  upon  the 
groand,  their  breasts  pierced  with  bayonets,  their  sinewy 
limbs  covered  with  blood  already  eoagnlated,  the  look 
of  threatening  or  despair  which  was  still  on  tiieir  featnres, 
liTid  and  firosen  by  death,  and  Above  all,  the  idea  that 
all  those  gallant  men  died  for  their  country,  covering  it 
with  their  bodies,  filled  my  mind  with  an  impression 
painful  and  deep,  which  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory.        ........ 

The  Russian  head-qvarters  were  becoming  more  and'more 
erowded.  Among  the  new  arrivals  was  General  Cbrosi- 
czew's  wife,  with  her  two  daughters  and  niece.  These 
ladies  came  fh>m  the  place  where  the  fight  had  been 
the  most  bloody;  and  nothing  could  better  prove  how 
much  they  were  accustomed  to  vrar,  than  seeing  them 
jumping  lightly  over  the  naked  bodies  of  grenadiers, 
which  obstructed  their  passage  at  every  step. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  saw 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  approaching  head-quarters,  and 
carrying  upon  a  hand-barrow,  hastily  constructed,  a  man 
half  dead.  This  was  Genenl  Koeciussko.  His  head 
and  body  covered  with  blood,  contrasted  in  a  dreadfhl 
manner  with  the  livid  paleness  of  his  face.  He  had  on 
his  head  a  large  wound  from  a  sword,  and  three  on  his 
back,  above  the  loins,  flrom  the  thrusts  of  a  pike.  He 
eould  scarcely  breathe.  This  was  very  painfhl  to  me ; 
the  silence,  or  rather  saDen  stupor,  was  at  last  iater- 
rupted  by  the  sobs  and  cries  of  a  grief  as  violent  as 
sincere.  I  embraced  the  (General,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  his  senses,  and  fVom  this  moment  untU  we 
were  thrown  into  solitary  prisons,  I  remained  with  him. 
A  snrgeen  dressed  his  wounds,  but  did  not  renture  to 
say  any  thing  about  his  state.  The  General  still  shewed 
no  sign  of  recovery  f^om  his  swoon.  They  removed  him 
into  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  where  I  remained  by 
his  bedside  weeping,  a  grenadier  being  posted  at  each 
door  within  the  hall.  Towards  evening.  Person  wanting 
this  apartment  for  his  dinner  and  council,  the  invalid 
was  once  more  removed  into  a  room  above  the  cellar. 
The  night  which  succeeded  that  unfbrtnnate  day  was 
the  most  painful  in  my  life.  While  I  lay  on  a  heap  of 
straw,  my  mind  was  suffering  a  thousand  times  more 
than  my  bodv.  Immediately  after  the  host  of  officers, 
who  filled  all  the  house,  had  retired  to  bed,  the  eonfhsed 
voices,  and  Immoderate  laughter  of  this  multitude,  gave 
place  to  the  groanings  and  imprecations  of  the  dying 
and  wounded. 

The  place  of  Niemcewicz's  imprisonment  was  the 
fortress  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  as  he  had  made  himself 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  Empress,  by  speaking  in  the 
Diet  against  her  and  the  Russianized  Poles,he  was  treated 
with  greater  severity  than  any  other  of  the  prisoners. 
The  melancholy  dreams  of  his  captivity  are  relieved  by 
his  amusing  anecdote  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  ofllcials. 

The  other  prisoners  had  only  one  soldier  fbr  their 
guard  ;  as  a  very  flattering  distinction,  I  had  two  in  my 
room.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  corporal  could 
sleep,  and  that  the  soldier  only  was  obliged  to  watch 
me.  When  I  became  acquainted  with  my  guards,  I 
asked  them  why  they  watched  me  so  strictly,  even 
during  the  night,  and  when  the  prison  was  bolted  on 
every  side.  ''  That  you  may  not  play  any  trick  to  your 
soul,"  was  their  answer.  Ah  !  it  is  in  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  night,  that  the  imagination  of  a  poor  prisoner 
works  most  actively  ;  being  deprived  of  all  natural  and 
possible  means  of  escaping,  he  desires  impossible  ones. 
How  many  times  during  these  awful  and  sleepless  nights 
I  wished  for  the  days  of  miracles  and  fairies  !  How 
often  I  longed  to  be  able  to  render  myself  invisible,  and 
to  transfer  myself  where  I  pleased.  By  these  means 
how  I  would  fhime  plans  for  freeing  Poland  ;  how  I 
would  achieve  our  liberation,  and  punish  that  abomi- 
nable Catherine,  rendering  her  a  hundred-fold  the  evils 
which  she  had  made  my  unhappy  country  endure.  To- 
wards morning  exhausted  nature  regained  her  rights, 
and  I  slept  until  seven  o'clock  ;  then  I  dressed  myself, 


combed  my  beard,  washed  it  repeatedly  with  cold  water, 
and  breakfasted.  If  it  was  the  day  on  which  I  expected 
books  from  my  friend  Mostowski,  with  what  impatience 
I  clung  to  my  window  to  see  the  corporal  passing  who 
should  bring  me  my  parcel.  I  was  obliged,  however, 
to  wait  two  or  three  hours  until  the  subsltem  officerbsd 
examined  all  the  leaves,  one  after  another.  But  I  wu 
quite  easy  on  that  score,  the  small  point  of  the  pin  being 
as  imperceptible  as  the  letters  written  in  sympathetic 
ink. 

They  brought  me  once  the  complete  works  of  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
volume.  I  Insisted  that  they  should  give  me  it,  but  thej 
tried  to  evade  my  request.  Two,  three  hours  passed ; 
no  book.  At  length  the  officer  brought  it :  "  Tell  me," 
said  I  tVanklj,  taking  it,  ^  why  have  you  detained  this 
v(^ume  V  '^  There  was  something  vmtten  in  it,"  replied 
he,  '^  and  I  have  orders  not  to  give  you  such  a  book. 
Being  unable  to  make  out  the  writing,  I  sent  it  to 
Alexander- Siemianowicz,  the  Inspector  of  the  prison, 
who  also  finding  the  sentence  unintelligible,  took  the 
book  to  Procurator  General  Samoflow's,  but  he  under- 
stood it  no  better,  and  this  increased  his  suspicion."  In 
short,  the  book  passed  through  the  hands  of  many  great 
personages  of  the  empire,  who  all  agreed  that  the  sen- 
tence must  be  written  in  a  mysterious  language,  and  ss 
they  at  last  remembered  that  the  old  metropolitan 
(Bishop)  of  St.  Petersburg  was  a  learned  philologer, 
they  sent  him  the  cabalistic  writing;  and  it  was  he  who 
at  last  passed  the  definitive  sentence  in  this  matter,  de- 
claring that  the  words  in  question  were  written  in  a 
known  language,  and  that  they  contained  nothing 
dangerous  to  the  gracious  Sovereign  of  all  the  Russias. 
Being  anxious  to  know  what  it  was  that  could  so  long 
puzzle  the  learned  and  the  great  of  the  realm,  I  took  the 
book,  opened  it,  and  found  to  my  great  surprise  the 
following  words:  ''Ex  libris  SUtnidai  Sokoluiehr 
For  the  first  time  since  my  imprisonment  I  laughed,  and 
laughed  heartily.  This  then  is  the  empire  where,  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire,  the  arts  and  scienees  had  taken 
refhge! 

The  following  scene  adds  another  to  the  many  tragi- 
comic deathbeds  of  sovereigns : — 

When  we  were  relieved  from  the  oppressive  emotion 
of  tenderness  and  joy,  my  friends  communicated  to  me 
the  following  particulars  about  the  death  of  the  Empress. 
She  had  spent  the  night,  as  usual,  with  Znbow,  rose  on 
the  16th  November,  in  good  health  and  high  spirits, 
took  two  large  cups  of  coffee,  and  joked  for  some  time 
with  her  chambermaid.  When  she  began  to  vrrite,  she 
felt  it  necessary  to  go  to  her  closet  This  was  abont 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  ministers  arrived 
soon  after  with  their  portfolios  to  work  with  her  as 
usual;  and  as  they  did  not  find  her  in  the  apartments, 
they  waited.  One  hour  passed;  the  great  Sovereign  did 
not  appear.  Zatharia,  her  valet-de-chambre  and  con- 
fidant, thinking  that  she  had  gone  to  the  Hermitage,  her 
garden,  went  to  look  for  her  among  those  magic  bowers, 
where,  though  the  thermometer  stood  at  30  degrees 
below  zero  out  of  doors,  the  orange  tree,  jasmine,  and 
tuberose  intertwined  their  flovrers,  and  embalmed  the 
air  with  the  sweetest  fragrance.  He  did  not  find  her 
there.  Uneasy,  distressed,  he  sought  her  in  all  the 
apartments,  and  at  last  opened  the  door  of  the  cam- 
modith.  He  uttered  a  cry,  —  the  ministers  rushed 
ibrward.  The  immortal  Catherine,  the  mistress  of  one- 
third  of  the  inhabited  globe,  had  fallen  on  one  side  in 
her  chaise  percie,  her  gannents  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
and  scarcely  affording  a  decent  concealment  from  the 
gaze  of  the  astonished  spectators.  They  removed  her  to 
bed;  she  opened  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  did  not 
speak,  being  utterly  insensible.  Soon  every  assistance 
of  art  became  useless;  all  her  body  a|4»!Sared  inanioutej 
except  the  abdomen,  which  moved  oonvol^vely,  . 

As  soon  as  the  event  was  known^  tlie  chamberlain 
Ilinski,  a  young  Pole,  who,  since  the  partition,  was 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  (Stand  I>nke  Paul  Petro- 
wicz,  went  in  all  speed  to  carry  the  iatelligenoe  to  this 
pimoe  at  Gatsohina,  his  oonntiy  seat    Tlus  eafsnuss 
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was  the  tonrce  of  many  fkvonra  which  were  soon  laTieihed 
on  him;  but  either  on  account  of  the  fiokleneas  of  the 
prince,  or  the  giddiness  of  the  courtier,  they  did  not 
last  long.    In  less  than  two  honrs  the  Grand  Duke  was 
already  at  the  bed-side  of  his  august  mother,  who  was, 
as  I  have  already  said,  motionless,  except  the  abdomen, 
which  still  continued  to  heare.    Seyerine  Potocki,  who 
was  that  day  on  duty,  told  me  that  this  imperfect  death 
of  Catherine  ooeasioned  the  courtiers  the  greatest  per- 
plexity ;  for  they  were  in  presence  of  two  sovereigns ; 
the  one  was,  a  few  hours  ago,  mistress  of  their  fortunes 
and  lif%,  and  might,  perhaps,  yet  recover,  because  she 
still  moved;  the  other,  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  health, 
was  already  touching  with  the  end  of  his  fingers  the 
sceptre,  which  he  would  very  probably  hold  firmly  and 
long.    Now,  zeal  or  indifference  for  one  or  the  other 
might  equally  compromise  them,  and  prove  equally 
dangerous.    In  this  cruel  dilemma,  they  took  the  ab- 
domen of  their  sovereign  as  a  compass  to  guide  their 
actions  and  movements.     It  moved  with  force,  they 
quickly  surrounded  the  bed  and  uttered  mournful  lamen- 
tations; its  motion  began  to  slacken,  and  still  more 
quickly,  with  an  air  half  joyfhl,  half  respectfiil,  they 
hurried  to  surround  the  Grand  Duke.    This  manoeuvring 
qT  fear  and  flattery  lasted  during  thirty  hours  without 
intermission,  as  the  abdomen  did  not  cease  to  move  until 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  im- 
mortal Catherine  died  for  good  and  all.    On  examining 
the  body,  they  found  that  a  vessel  had  burst  in  the  head, 
and  that  the  blood  was  suffused  over  the  brain.    The 
Grand  Duke  was  immediately  proclaimed  Emperor,  and 
took  the  reins  and  whip  of  government,  handling  them 
with  the  impatience  of  a  young  coachman,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  has  eagerly  desired  to  drive  alone. 

The  prisoners  were  not  only  restored  to  freedom  by 
Paul,  but  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  received 
favours,  though  compelled  very  much  against  the  grain 
to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  of  an  awful 
description.  The  Emperor  and  his  son,  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander, honoured  Kosciuszko  with  a  visit.  His  friend 
Kiemcewicz  found  the  General  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition^ though  as  a  prisoner  he  had  not  been  harshly 
treated.  He  thus  affectingly  describes  their  first  inter- 
liaw:*— 

I  did  not  fiul  immediately  to  avail  myself  of  my 
liberty,  and  went  to  visit  my  Ariends  and  oompanions  in 
misfortune,  I  called  first  upon  Marshal  Potocki,  whom 
I  found,  if  possible,  still  more  broken  down  than  Mos- 
towski.  This  was  a  new  scene  of  emotion  and  tears ; 
he  asked  me  to  show  him  the  scar  of  my  wound,  and 
kissed  it.  Thence  I  went  to  Kosciuszko's ;  I  found  him 
lying  upon  his  chaite  longue,  with  his  head  enveloped  in 
bandages,  and  one  leg  entirely  lifeless;  but  I  was  still 
more  affected  on  perceiving  that  his  voice  was  almost 
gone,  and  that  there  was  great  conAision  in  his  ideas. 
He  seemed  struck  with  terror,  spoke  but  in  low  tones, 
and  whenever  we  raised  our  voices,  he  made  signs  with 
his  finger  to  wajn  us  that  the  servants  were  listening, 
and  that  they  were  all  spies.  After  the  first  embraces 
and  mutual  congratulations ;  ^  I  know  that  you  have 
suffered  much,"  said  he, "  but  yon  must  complete  your 
sacrifice;  you  must  do  me  one  favour,  and  promise  to  go 
with  me  to  America." — "  Yon  are  aware  of  my  attach- 
ment to  you,"  said  I,  ^  but  after  so  many  misfortunes, 
after  so  long  an  absence  from  home,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  my  paternal  hearth,  and  to  settle  my  family  affairs, 
which,  as  you  know,  are  in  a  very  ruinous  state."  **  But 
have  I  not  enough  now,"  said  he,  ''for  ns  botht" — ''I 
should  be  sorry,"  said  I,  '^  to  be  burdensome  to  you, — 
I  will  first  go  and  gather  the  remains  of  my  small 
patrimony.'^  ''I  set  out  in  eight  days,"  said  he,  **  look 
at  the  state  in  which  I  am,  see  if  I  am  able  to  go  alone, 
if  I  am  not  in  teed  of  a  friend  to  take  care  of  me, — can 
yon  abandon  miet"  And  he  began  to  shed  tears. — 
^  Bnongh,"  exclaimed  I ;  **  no,  I  will  not  abandon  yon ; 
I  will  go  writh  you."  He  tenderly  embraced  me.  Thus 
the  very  same  day  on  which  I  broke  the  fetters  with 


which  my  enemies  had  loaded  me,  friendship  laid  new 
ones  on  me. 

The  released  prisoners  were  ordered  to  present  them- 
selves at  Court.  This  ceremony,  and  the  obsequies  of 
the  Empress  and  the  husband  whom  she  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  thirty  years  before,  are  thus  graphically 
described  by  Niemcewica: — 

Next  Sunday  was  appointed  fbr  our  presentation  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  According  to  etiquette, 
we  were  all  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  which  consisted 
of  a  coat  with  three  buttons  in  front,  and  cuffs  varying 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person,  black 
buckles,  sword  and  hat  covered  with  crape  ;  no  powder 
on  the  hair.  In  this  attire  we  were  pretty  nearly  like 
chimney-sweeps.  Lately  treated  as  a  criminal,  behold 
me  now,  all  at  once,  at  court  before  two  sovereigns ;  the 
one  dead,  lying  in  state,  and  still  surrounded  with  all 
the  imperial  pomp ;  the  other  in  the  full  exercise  of 
supreme  power.  This  court  seemed  to  me  more 
strange  than  imposing ;  it  exhibited  a  curious  assem- 
blage of  the  different  representatives,  and  various  cos- 
tumes of  numerous  nations  snbject  to  the  Russian  sceptre. 
Here  might  be  seen  gentlemen  in  waiting,  who,  thvu^h 
in  mourning,  looked  elegant  and  graceful,  and  had  all 
the  appearance  of  Moliere's  Marquisses ;  there,  a  Metro- 
politan (a  Bishop,)  with  his  long,  grey  beard,  his  high 
cap,  his  stole  and  cross.  Who  is  that  dark  man  with 
black  moustache  and  beard,  cafta»,  wide  trowsers,  and 
yellow  morocco  slippers!  He  is  a  Tartar  f^m  the 
Crimea.  And  those  two  young  men  with  shaved  heads, 
and  with  rich  girdles  roond  their  loins  f  The  one  is  a 
Georgian  and  the  other  a  Circassian.  And  yonder,  that 
knot  of  deformed  monsters,  with  two  small  holes  in  lieu 
of  eyes  1  These  are  Kalmouk  officers.  I  also  met  there 
my  ei-detatU  countrymen  forming  part  of  this  motley 
multitude.  In  short,  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  any 
where  such  a  medley,  such  a  variegated  mosaic 

The  corps  of  ckevalier$-gardea  who  perform  the  ser- 
vice within  the  palace  is  splendid  ;  it  is  composed  of 
nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen,selected  fh>mthe  youngest 
and  handsomest  officers.  It  was  the  stud  of  Catherine 
II.  Nothing  can  equal  the  richness  and  magnificence 
of  the  uniform  in  which  these  gentlemen  are  attired. 
They  wear  'white  jtutauoorpi,  having  white  velvet  collars 
and  facings,  with  lace  upon  every  seam  ;  this  lace  is  sur- 
mounted by  broad  embroideries  ;  a  kind  of  light  silver 
breastplate  ;  massive  silver  chains  ftilling  from  the  shoul- 
ders upon  the  breast ;  Roman  helmets  of  gilded  silver, 
with  large  ostrich  feathers ;  and,  as  if  that  was  not 
enough,  thick  massive  silver  plates  adorning  both  sides 
of  their  boots,  all  the  length  of  the  leg;  The  crowd  of 
courtiers  already  filled  the  apartments,  when  I  saw  all 
at  once  this  crowd  moving,  separating  left  and  right, 
and  opening  before  a  man  wearing  five  ribbons  and  a 
miniature  of  the  Empress  in  his  button-hole,  set  with 
large  diamonds.  This  was  Zubow,  the  widowed  lover 
of  Catherine  II.,  rather  a  pretty  than  a  handsome  man, 
with  large  black  eyes,  but  an  exhausted  and  excessively 
worn  out  countenance.  This  creature,  who  crawled 
rather  than  walked,  was  nobody  now  ;  such  is,  however, 
the  force  of  habit,  that  the  crowd  of  courtiers  still 
bowed  before  Zubow  as  at  the  time  of  his  grandeur.  He 
bent  his  steps  to  the  large  hall,  where  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  lying.  Curiosity  drew  me  thither,  but,  as 
I  did  not  like  the  ceremony,  and  was  not  inclined  to 
throw  myself  on  my  knees  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a  corpse, 
I  stopt  at  the  door.  Upon  a  state  bed  above  a  filght  of 
twelve  steps,  lay  the  inanimate  remains  of  her  who,  a 
few  days  ago,  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of  one-third  of 
the  world.  She  was  dressed  in  a  Russian  velvet  robe, 
trimmed  with  sables,  and  richly  embroidered  around 
with  gold.  Crown,  sceptre,  globe,  and  a  quantity  of 
orders  and  ribbons  were  displayed  upon  the  steps  of  the 
catafalque.  The  deceased  Empress  had  still  her  court 
as  in  her  lifetime.  Chamberlains,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  waiting,  body-guards,  respectfVilly  surrounded  her, 
and  stood  day  and  night,  being  only  relieved  every  third 
hour.  This  was  a  very  hard  time  for  the  courtiers,  who, 
besides  their  service  at  the  court  of  a  living  monarch, 
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bad  to  goard  a  dead  EmpreaB  and  the  body  of  aa  En- 
peror  who  bad  been  etrangled  thirty  yean  ago. 

Panl  I.,  on  the  day  of  his  aeeeeBion  to  the  throne,  vi- 
able to  arenge  the  death  of  his  fktber  Peter  III^  reiolTed 
at  least  to  make  amends  for  the  iigories  done  to  hie 
memory.  It  was  known  that  this  Emperor,  after  a  tnn 
gieal  end,  was  privately  buied  in  the  dmicb  of  Si. 
Alexaoder-Newaki.  Paol  went  thither  immediately, 
accompanied  by  Bexborodko  and  only  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  There  was  bnt  one  monk  who  knew  the 
place  where  the  body  had  been  deposited.  Panl  de- 
scended with  him  into  the  vaolt,  caused  the  coffin  to  be 
opened,  and  saw  nothing  bot  ashes  and  some  remains  of 
uniform,  buttons  and  boots.  Moved  to  tears  he  gave 
orders  for  a  state-bed  like  that  of  his  motiier,  to  be  im- 
mediately erected  in  the  same  chnreh,  and  appointed 
officers  of  his  court  to  do  duty  then  as  in  the  palace  ; 
then,  he  went  twice  a^day,  in  the  morning  and  erening, 
to  wonhip  the  dead,  as  they  call  it,  bowing  respectfully 
three  times  before  them,  and  kissing  his  mothers  hand. 
The  Empress,  princes  and  princesses,  courtiers,  and  after 
them  all  persons  decently  dressed,  were  admitted  to  this 
hononr.  The  same  ceremony  was  performed  at  Cathe- 
rine's coffin  as  at  that  of  Peter  III.,  with  this  diffisrenee, 
that  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  kissed  at  the  Emperor's, 
a  genuflection  was  made  instead.  The  air  of  weakness 
and  emotion  with  which  Zubow  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  body  of  his  late  mistress  was  really  a  curious 
sight.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  first  time  thai  he  had 
kissed  that  hand  gratuitously  ;  formerly,  it  was  always 
the  more  open  to  him  the  more  he  pressed  it. 

Vatige$  of  the  NaUtral  Hittory  of  Creatum.    Poet  oe- 
tavo.    Pp.  390.    London :  Chnrchhill. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  ingenious  treatise 
might  have  designated  himself  a  philosophical  phreno- 
logist. He  seems  to  labour  nnder  a  conselouattess  of 
having,  in  some  of  his  hypotheses,  broaehed  doctrines 
questionable  by  the  orthodox,  and  he  not  only  deprecates 
their  censure,  on  very  fair  gronnds,  but  contends  that  his 
system  of  creation  is  in  truer  harmony  with  the  Mosaic 
record  than  that  generally  received.  He  ought  in  pru- 
dence to  have  been  contented  with  his  final  plea,  which 
is  thus  uiged. 

My  sincere  desire  in  the  composition  of  the  book,  was 
to  give  the  true  view  of  the  liistory  of  nature,  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible  to  eiusting  beliefs,  whether 
philosophical  or  religious.  I  have  made  little  reference 
to  any  doctrines  of  the  latter  kind  which  may  be  thought 
inconsistent  with  mine,  because  to  do  so  would  have  been 
to  enter  upon  questions  for  the  settlement  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  not  jet  ripe.  Let  the  reconciliation  of 
whatever  is  true  in  my  views,  with  whatever  is  true  in 
other  systems,  come  about  in  the  fulness  of  calm  and 
careful  inqniry.  I  cannot  but  here  remind  the  reader  of 
what  Dr.  Wiseman  has  shown  so  strikingly  in  his  lec- 
tures, how  different  new  philosophic  doctrines  are  apt  to 
appear  after  we  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
them.  Geology,  at  first,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  record.  A  storm  of  nmreasoning 
indignation  rises  against  its  teachers.  In  time,  fte  traths, 
being  found  quite  irresistible,  are  admitted,  and  man- 
kind continue  to  regard  the  Scriptures  with  the  same  re- 
spect as  before.  So  also  with  several  other  sciences. 
Now,  the  only  objection  that  can  be  made  on  such 
ground  to  this  book,  is,  that  it  brings  forward  some  new 
hypotheses,  at  first  sight,  like  geology,  not  in  periisct 
harmony  with  that  record,  abd  arranges  all  the  rest  into 
a  system  which  partakes  of  the  same  character.  But 
may  not  the  sacred  text,  on  a  liberal  interpretation,  or 
with  the  benefit  of  new  h'ght  reflected  fh>m  nature,  or 
derived  from  learning,'  be  shown  to  be  as  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  novelties  of  this  yolume,  as  it  has  been 
with  geology  and  natural  philosophy  1  What  is  there  in 
the  laws  of  organic  creation  mors  startling  to  the  candid 
theologian,  than  in  the  Copemican  system,  or  the  natural 
formation  of  strata  1  And  if  the  whole  series  of  facts  is 
true,  why  should  we  shrink  from  inferences  legitimately 


flowing  from  it  t  Is  it  not  a  wiser  coarse,  sinoe  recon- 
ciliation has  eome  in  so  many  instances,  still  to  hope  for 
it,  still  to  go  on  with  oar  new  trmthst,  tmsting  that  they 
aJbo  will  in  time-be  fomsd  hanumions  with  idl  otheis  I 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  writer's  paiiiciilir 
views,  it  will  be  allowed  that  his  exposition  of  them  ia 
clear  and  logieaL.  We  had  mariud  lor  extract  some  of 
his  gradually  advaaeing  steps  in  the  progress  of  creatioB, 
bnt  must  be  contented  with  very  little,  thoo^  that  Utile 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  work. 

BRA  Vr  TBE  rmiMABY  BOCSft. 

The  interior  of  the  globe  has  now  been  inspected  in 
many  places,  and  a  t<rferably  distinct  notion  of  its  gene- 
ral arrangements  has  consequently  been  arrived  at.  It 
appears  tihat  the  basis  rock  of  the  earth,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  of  hard  texture,  and  crystalline  in  its  constitu- 
tion. Of  this  rock,  granite  may  be  said  to  be  the  type, 
though  it  runs  into  many  varieties.  Over  this,  except  ia 
the  comparatively  few  places  where  it  projects  above  the 
general  lerel  in  mountains,  other  rocks  are  disposed  in 
sheets  or  strata,  vritb  the  appearance  of  having  been  de- 
posited originally  from  water ;  but  these  last  rocks  have 
nowhere  been  allowed  to  rest  in  their  original  arrange- 
ment.  Uneasy  moTcments  from  below  have  broken 
them  up  in  great  inclined  masses,  while  in  many  cases 
there  has  Ix^n  projected  through  the  rents  rocky  matter, 
more  or  less  resembling  the  great  inferior  crystallme 
mass.  This  rocky  matter  must  haye  been  in  a  state  of 
fusion  flrom  heat  at  the  time  of  its  projection,  for  it  is 
often  found  to  have  run  into  and  filled  up  hktenl  chinks 
in  these  rents.  There  are  eyen  instances  where  it  hu 
been  rent  again,  and  a  newer  melted  matter  of  the  same 
character  sent  through  the  opening.  Finally,  in  the 
crust  as  thus  arrAuged,  there  are,  in  many  places,  chinks 
containing  yeina  of  metal.  Thns,  there  is  first  a  great 
inferior  mass,  composed  of  crystalline  rock,  and  probably 
resting  immediately  on  the  fused  and  expanded  matter 
of  the  interior  :  next,  layers  or  strata  of  aqueous  origin; 
next,  irregular  masses  of  melted  inferior  rock,  that  bare 
been  sent  up  Toleanically  and  confusedly  at  varioos 
times  amongst  the  aqueous  rocks,  breaking  up  these  into 
masses,  and  tossing  them  out  of  their  original  levels. 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  arrangements  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  we  can  obeerve  it.  It  is,  at  first  sight,  a 
most  confbsed  scene ;  bnt  after  some  carefVil  observation, 
we  readily  detect  in  it  a  regularity  and  order  fh)m  which 
much  instruction  in  the  history  of  our  globe  is  to  be  de- 
rived. 

HTPOTHESZS  OF  THE  ORIOIR  OP  ANIMATED  TRIBES. 

A  candid  consideration  of  all  these  clTonmfitanoesyCSB 
scarcely  fail  to  introduce  into  oar  minds  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent idea  of  organic  creation  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  generally  entertained.  That  God  crested  animated 
beings,  as  well  as  the  terraqneons  theatie  of  tiietr  being, 
is  a  fkot  so  powezfUly  evidenced,  and  so  tmivefeany  re- 
ceived, that  I  at  once  take  it  for  gnukted.  But  in  the 
particulars  of  this  so  highly  snpported  idea,  we  sorely 
here  see  cause  for  some  reeensidetalioii.  It  may  mm  be 
inquired — ^In  what  way  was  the  ereaition  of  aninated 
beings  eitteted  t  The  ordinary  notion  may,  I  think,  be 
not  unjustly  described  as  this^-«4hat  the  iOmighty  a«- 
thor  produced  the  progenitors  of  all  existing  species  by 
some  sort  of  personal  or  inonediate  exertion* '  Bnt  how 
does  this  notion  comport  with  wlmt  we  have  sevn  of  the 
gradual  advance  of  species,  ttom  the  hnable&t  to  the 
highest!  How  can  we  suppose  an  immedtete  vxertiea 
of  this  ereaiive  power  at  one  time  to  ^roduea  soophytes, 
another  time  to  add  a  few  marine  moUnJcju  another  to 
bring  in  one  or  two  oonchifers,  again  t»  proanee  eraste- 
ceeos  fishes,  again  perfbct  fishes,  and  so  on  to  the  end  t 
This  wouli  sorely  be  to  take  a  yexy  mean  view  of  the 
Creative  Power— to,  in  short,  anthropomorphiae  it,  or  re- 
duce it  to  some  snch  oharaeter  as  that  borne  by  the  or- 
dinary proceedings  of  mankind.  And  yet  this  would  be 
unavoidable ;  for  that  the  organic  creation  was  thai 
progressiye  through  a  long  space  of  time,  rests  on  evi- 
dence which  notUng  can  oyerturn  or  gainsay.    Sons 
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other  idea  miiBt  then  be  come  to  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Dirine  Author  proceeded  in  the  organic 
creation.    Let  ua  seek  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  for- 
mation for  a  new  suggestion  on  this  point.    We  have 
Been  powerful  evidence,  that  the  consimotion  of  this 
globe  and  its  associates,  and  inferentially  that  of  all  the 
other  globes  of  spaccy  was  the  result,  not  of  any  imme- 
diate or  personal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  but 
of  natural  laws  which  are  expressions  of  his  will.  What 
IS  to  hinder  onr  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is 
»«o  a  result  of  natural  laws,  which  axe  in  like  manner 
an  expression  of  his  will !    More  than  this,  the  fact  of 
the  oosmical  arrangements  being  an  effect  of  natural  law, 
^^^P^^vrUil  argument  for  the  organic  arrangements  being 
^likewise ;  for  how  can  we  suppose  that  the  august 
Im 'i^  ^^0  brought  all  these  countless  worlds  into  form 
"*        •'tuple  establishment  of  a  natural  principle  flow- 
Ms  mind,  was  to  interfere  personally  and  spe- 
^ery  occasion  when  a  new  sheil-fiah  or  reptile 
ishered  into  existence  on  one  of  these  worlds  I 
idea  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a  moment  en- 


>  objected  that  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 

ations  on  this  subject  are  directly  derived 

are,  or,  at  least,  are  in  cooformity  with  it. 

re  clearly  and  unequivocally  supported  by 

■  may  readily  be  allowed  that  there  would 

objection  to  the  reception  of  any  opposite 

fiut  the  fact  is,  however  startling  the  pre- 

ement  of  it  may  be,  that  the  first  chapter 

c   x^ecord  is  not  only  not  in  harmony  with 

ideas  of  mankind  respecting  cosmical  and 

ion,  but  is  opposed  to  them. 


r 


leave  this  to  the  curious  reader,  merely 

.  ^IxQ  writer's  reasonings  are  for  from  being 

^e  had  better  have  rested  on  his  philoso- 

'Vtion  of  raeh  judgments  on  matters  upon 

has  not  yet  fhlly  revealed  her  laws. — Our 

next  0^  tmbodies  what  is,  at  least,  an  ingenious 

eonjeottur^         it  the  systems  of  other  globes. 

Umpxepft'       M  most  men  may  be  for  such  an  an- 
nouncement, tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  able,  in 
this  limited  sphere,  to  form  some  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions ae  ^  ^^  plants  and  animals  of  those  other  spheres 
which  move  at  such  immense  distances  from  us.  Suppose 
that  the  fint  persons  of  an  early  nation  who  made  a  ship 
itnd  ventured  to  sea  in  it,  observed,  as  they  sailed  along,  a 
set  of  objects  which  they  had  never  before  seen — namely, 
a  fleet  of  other  ships — would  they  not  have  been  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  those  ships  were  occupied,  like 
their  own,  by  human  beings  possessing  hands  to  row  and 
steer,  eyes  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  weather,  intelli- 

genee  to  guide  them  from  one  place  to  another — ^in  short, 
eings  in  all  respects  like  themselves,  or  only  showing 
such  differences  as  they  knew  to  be  producible  by  differ- 
ence of  climate  and  habits  of  life.  Precisely  in  this  man- 
ner we  can  speculate  on  the  inhabitants  of  remote 
spheres.  We  see  that  matter  has  originally  been  dlf- 
fbsed  in  one  mass,  of  which  the  spheres  are  portions. 
Consequently,  inorganic  matter  must  be  presumed  to  be 
every  where  the  same,  although  probably  with  differences 
In  the  proportions  of  ingredients  in  different  globes,  and 
also  some  difference  of  conditions.  Out  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  elements  of  inorganio  matter  are  composed  or- 
ganic bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animal ;  such  must  be 
the  rule  in  Jupiter  and  in  Sirius,  as  it  is  here.  We,  there- 
fore, are  all  but  certain  that  herbaceous  and  ligneous 
fibre,  that  flesh  and  blood,  are  the  constituents  of  the 
organic  beings  of  all  those  spheres  which  are  as  yet  seats 
of  life.  Gravitation  we  see  to  be  an  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple ;  therefore,  thrae  must  be  a  relation  between  the 
spheres  and  their  respective  organic  occupants,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  they  are  fixed,  as  &r  as  necessary,  on  the 
surface.  Such  a  relation,  of  course,  invol<ves  details  as 
to  the  density  and  elasticity  of  structure,  as  well  as  sise, 
of  the  organic  tenants,  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  respective  planets — peculiarities,  however,  which 
may  quite  well  consist  with  the  idea  of  a  universality  of 


general  types,  to  which  we  are  about  to  come.  Electri- 
city we  also  see  to  be  universal ;  if,  therefore,  it  be  a 
principle  concerned  in  life  and  in  mental  action,  as 
science  strongly  suggests,  life  and  mental  action  must 
every  where  be  of  one  general  character.  We  come  to  com- 
paratively a  matter  of  detail,  when  we  advert  to  heat 
and  light ;  yet  it  is  important  to  consider  that  these  are 
universal  agents,  and  that,  as  they  bear  marked  rela- 
tiens  to  organic  life  and  structure  on  earth,  they  may  be 
presumed  to  do  so  in  other  spheres  also.  The  considera- 
tions as  to  light  are  particularly  interesting,  for,  on  our 
globe,  the  structure  of  one  important  organ,  almost  uni- 
versally distributed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  in  direct 
and  precise  relation  to  it.  Where  there  is  light  there 
will  be  eyes,  and  these,  in  other  spheres,  will  be  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  the  eyes  of  tellurian  animals, 
with  only  such  differences  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
cord with  minor  peculiarities  of  condition  and  of  situation. 
It  is  bnt  a  small  stretch  of  the  argument  to  suppose  that, 
one  conspicuous  organ  of  a  large  portion  of  our  animal 
kingdom  being  thus  universal,  a  parity  in  all  the  other 
oi^gans — species  for  speeies,  class  for  class,  kingdom  for 
kingdom— is  highly  likely,  and  that  thus  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  other  globes  of  spaee  bear  not  only  a  general, 
but  a  particular  resemblance  to  those  of  our  own. 

The  Meformere  before  ^e  Beformation,  The  Fifteenth 
Century,  John  Huts  and  die  Council  of  Constance,  By 
£mile  De  Bonnechose,  Author  of  Histoire  Fran9ai80, 
Histoire  Sacr^e,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Campbell  Mackenzie,  B.  A.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  2 
vols,  post  octavo,  pp.  703.  Edinburgh:  William 
Whyte  ft  Co. 

Though  the  title  is  somewhat  large,  or  not  sufficiently 
specific,  this  is  an  excellent  book,  and  one  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  in  an  English  dress.  The  prefiuse,  or  preli- 
minary essay,  is  itself  an  admirable  work.  The  French- 
man writes  in  the  spirit  of  Milton  and  of  Channing.  His 
discourse  is  an  able  and  eloquent  argument  for  the  frtn- 
damental  principles  of  the  Reformation, — namely,  ft«e- 
dom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  freedom  from 
the  sacerdotal  yoke.  It  is,  in  one  word,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  Catholic  Christianity. 

We  have  said  that  the  title  is  not  sufficiently  specific. 
We  were  led  to  expect  at  least  a  ftiJl  account  of  Wycliffe, 
the  great  reformer  of  his  own  age,  and  we  have  a  brief 
reference  to  him  ;  but  the  work  is  in  substance  a  memoir 
of  John  Huss,  and  a  historical  retrospect  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  his  era ;  with  an  account  of  the  sects 
which  sprang  from  his  doctrine,  which  is  continued  down 
to  so  late  a  time  as  the  origin  of  the  United  Brethren  or 
Moravians.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  power  of 
speaking  of  this  work  with  the  Ailness  due  to  its  merits, 
and  can  only  cull  a  few  pithy  sentences  from  the  Prefkce, 
and  take  a  brief  extract  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  WORK. 

This  work,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  ib  intended 
to  make  the  great  religious  movement  which  took  place 
in  Europe  a  century  before  the  Reformation,  better 
known  and  more  justly  appreciated.  It  embraces  a  pe- 
riod of  seventy  years, — from  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
Schism  of  the  West  in  1378,  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  the 
Hussites,  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  century. 
The  principal  doctrines  which  divided  Europe  during 
that  memorable  period  areeiqiosed  to  view,  and  the 
illustrious  men  who  originated  or  defended  them  are 
carefully  depicted. 

We  shall  describe  the  famous  quarrels  of  the  Schism ; 
the  struggle  of  the  Popes  with  each  other ;  that  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Kings,  and  the  Coondls  against  the  Pen- 
tiffii ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Galilean  Church  and  of  the 
University  of  Paris ;  the  persevering  and,  for  a  time, 
victorious  efforts  of  the  men  who  represented  both  one 
aud  the  other  against  the  partisans  of  the  Papal  omni- 
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potenee;  aod  the  soenes  for  erer  to  be  deplored,  in 
which  the  great  doctors  of  i3ohemiar  perished. 

Theological  di£ferences  were  then  accompanied  by  the 
flames  of  funeral  piles,  and  the  shock  of  arms.  A  place 
is  reserred  in  the  work  for  these  gloomy  pictures  $  the 
reader  will  there  find  the  combats  of  words  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  the  sword ;  and  men  of  learning  and 
piety,  the  Hosses,  D'Aillys,  and  Gersons,  to  be  followed 
by  men  of  blood  and  war,  the  Ziskas  and  Procopiuses. 
•  •..••• 

Historian  of  John  Hues,  I  am  well  aware,  that  whilst 
I  gain  for  his  name  the  admiration  of  many,  1  also  ex- 
pose it  to  outrage.  But  to  any  person  who  should  me- 
ditate insulting  his  memory,  I  would  say — **  John  Hues 
was  condemned  because  he  refused  to  believe  that  a  man, 
for  any  motiTO  whatcTcr,  ought  to  stifle  the  Toice  of  his 
conscience,  and  to  act  contrary  to  his  internal  persuasion. 
What  he  did  not  beliere,do  yon  beliere  f  Examine  his  life, 
peruse  his  letters — ^his  touching  letters — ^where  the  most 
candid  soul  is  laid  open,  and  the  most  holy  ferrour  ma- 
nifested I  See  what  a  loye  of  good,  what  a  horror  of 
evil,  what  devotedness  to  truth,  are  there  displayed  1 
Consider  how  he  lived,  and  how  he  died.  Having  done 
this,  place  your  band  on  your  heart,  and  say,  '  1  am  a 
better  Ghriatian  than  this  man  V Then  ineolt  him  !" 

FUBTBBB  OBJBCr  OF  TBB  WOBK. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  not  to  convert  believers — 
to  engage  in  proselytism  at  the  expense  of  any  church — 
to  draw  away  the  living  members  of  one  communion  to 
the  bosom  of  another.  No  creed  will  be  presented  here 
as  the  only  true  one — no  particular  formula  will  be  ad- 
vanced as  the  sole  real  expression  of  the  truth,  out  of 
which  there  is  nothing  but  error  and  falsehood ;  for  we 
believe  that  it  is,  before  all  things,  important  to  serve 
the  Universal  Church ;  and  there  is  one  religion  in  our 
eyes  higher  than  all  particular  forms  of  worship, — above 
Romau  Catholicism  as  above  Protestantism, — and  that 
religion  is  Ch&istianitt. 

The  history  of  spiritual  courts  has  no  blacker  record 
than  the  trial  of  Hubs,  nor  the  annals  of  martyrdom  a 
more  pathetic  page  than  that  whioh  traces  the  dosing 
scenes  of  his  life.  His  persecutors  showed  demoniac  in- 
genuity in  heaping  ignominies  upon  him, — all  of  which 
he  bore  with  the  patient  meekness  of  the  divine  Master 
Sn  whose  cause  he  sufliered.  His  flnal  examination  be- 
fore the  council  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  is 
full  of  the  highest  interest,  but  too  long  to  extract.  It 
would  make  an  admirable  subject  for  a  historical  painter. 
We  give  the  last  scene  of  all. 

The  place  of  punishment  was  a  meadow  atifjoining  the 
gardens  of  the  city,  outside  the  gate  of  Gotleben.  On 
arriving  there,  Hnss  kneeled  down  and  recited  some  of 
the  penitential  Psalms.  Several  of  the  people,  hearing 
him  pray  with  fervour,  said  aloud — **  We  are  ignorant 
of  this  man's  crime ;  but  he  oifen  up  to  Qod  most  ex- 
cellent prayers." 

When  he  wished  to  address  the  crowd  In  Geman,  the 
Elector  Palatine  opposed  it,  and  ordered  him  to  be  forth- 
with burned.  '^  Lord  Jesus  I  *'  cried  John  Hues,  ^  I  shall 
endeavour  to  endure,  with  hnmlliiy,  Hiis  frigbtrifdl  death 
which  I  am  awarded  for  Ihy  Holy  Gospel  I  Pardon  all 
my  enemies !" 

His  body  was  then  bound  with  thongs,  with  which  he 
was  firmly  tied  to  a  stake,  driven  deep  into  the  ground. 
When  he  was  so  aiBxed,  some  persons  objected  to  his 
face  being  turned  to  the  east,  saying  that  4iis  otrght  not 
to  be,  since  he  was  a  heretic.  He  was  then  untfod  and 
bound  again  to  the  stake  with  his  fkee  to  tiie  west.  His 
head  was  held  close  to  the  wood  by  a  ehAfn  smeared 
with  soot,  and  the  view  of  which  inspired  him  with 
pious  reflections  on  the  ignominy  of  onr  Saviour's  snfTer- 

ing?. 

Fagots  were  then  arranged  about  and  under  his  fM, 
and  around  him  was  piled  up  a  quantity  of  wood  and 
straw.  When  all  these  preparations  were  completed, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  accompanied  by  Count  d'Oppen- 
heim,  marshal  of  the  empire,  oame  op  to  him,  and  fbr 


the  last  time  recommended  him  to  retract  But  lie, 
looking  up  to  heaven,  said  with  a  loud  voice :  '^  I  call 
Grod  to  witness,  that  I  have  never  either  taught  or  writ- 
ten what  those  false  vritnesses  have  laid  to  my  charge— 
my  sermons,  my  books,  my  writings,  have  all  been  done 
vrith  the  sole  view  of  rescuing  souls  from  the  tyramiy  of 
sin ;  and,  therefOTe,  most  joyfully  vrill  I  confirm  with  my 
blood  that  truth  whioh  1  have  taught,  written,  ud 
preached ;  and  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Divine  Liw 
and  the  holy  fi^thers.*' 

The  elector  and  the  marshal  then  withdrew,  and  fire 
was  set  to  the  pile  I  **  Jesus,  Son  of  the  living  God," 
cried  John  Hues,  **  have  pity  on  me  1"  He  prayed  and 
sung  a  hymn  in  the  midst  of  hia  torments,  but  soon  after, 
the  wind  having  risen,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
roaring  of  the  flames.  He  was  perceived  for  some  time 
longer  moving  his  head  and  lips,  and  as  if  still  pnying 
— and  then  he  gave  up  the  spirit.  His  habits  were 
burned  with  him,  and  the  executioners  tore  in  pieces  the 
remains  of  his  body  and  threw  them  back  into  the  flute- 
ral  pile,nntil  thefli^  had  absolutely  consumed  every  thing; 
the  ashes  were  then  collected  together  and  thrown  into 
the  Rhine. 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  five-and-forty,  one  of  the 
men  whose  character  throws  most  honour  on  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discern,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  real  causes  of  his  death.  The  following 
words  are  found  in  an  old  manuscript  copy  of  his  works: 
**  Ai  long  at  John  Hutt  merely  declaimed  ot^ifut  the 
tices  of  the  seculars,  every  one  said  that  he  was  inspired 
vnth  the  Spirit  of  God;  but  as  soon  <u  he  proeteeUd 
aaainst  ecelesiasticsy  he  became  an  object  of  odiumy  for  A« 
then  really  laid  his  finger  on  the  sore** 

Although  we  have  never  seen  the  origiiiii  of  this 
work*  we  can  judge,  fh>m  internal  evidence,  that  the 
translation  is  executed  with  accuracy  and  spirit 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Harrison  Burder,  M.D»    By  John 
Burder,  M.A.    London :  Ward  &  Co.     Pp.  168. 

This  little  biography  is  written  by  an  affectionate  bro- 
ther, who, not  without  reaBon,conclodes  that  it  will  chiefly 
interest  the  relatives  and  personal  friends  of  its  subject. 
Dr.  Burder  was  a  pious  and  amiable  man,  a  son  of  the 
author  of*  Village  Sermons."  He  was  bom  in  1789,  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh,— where  he  graduated,  before  commencing  pnotioe 
in  London,  though  he  afterwards  settled  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  memoir,  which  is  written  with  great  mo- 
desty, oonsists  mainly  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Border'* 
letters,  from  childhood  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

They  all  display  a  serious,  mild,  and  affectionate  cha- 
racter, which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  testimoniils  of 
his  instructors  and  personal  friends,  many  of  then  per- 
sons of  eminence  and  science.  Originally  of  a  driieate 
eonstitntion,  Dr.  Banter,  throfughovt  Ufe^  snllbred  midi 
firom  deranged  he^th,  though  he  Kved  nniil  Ihe  smnser 
of  1 843.  He  married  a  eonsin  of  his  own,  after  settling 
in  lifb,  who  survived  him  for  only  five  months.  The  ex- 
tract of  a  family  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Bafder  while  a 
student  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  letter  of  oonsiAatioB,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Aberoiomhie  of  ChM  eSly,  to  Idtf  widow,  is  all 
that  onr  space  permits  us  to  select  from  a  velame  wMA 
presents  a  really  interesting  Moord  of  a  good  man's 
life,  and  picture  of  an  attached  Christian  family:— 

My  (Other's  kind  letter  gave  me  heartfeU  pkaeore, 
and  your  own,  my  dear  sister,  was  peculiarly  aoceptaUe. 
The  domestic  incidents  you  allude  to,  transported  me  at 
onoe  to  the  Grove ;  and  to  be  with  yen  in  imagination 
merely,  is  no  small  pleaeuve.  Tbis  kind  «f  Joaney  I  often 
perform,  and  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  I  hum  a  tone 
which  Phoebe  has  often  played  to  me,  the  air  of  which  is 
inexpressibly  delightAil.  At  other  times,  and  especially 
on  a  Sunday,  I  repeat  to  myself  tiuit  sweet  hymn  of  our 
infaney — 
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Wh«n,  O  dear  Jesui,  when  iliall  I 
Behold  thee  all  serene  ? 

The  latter  expedient  nerer  fails  to  saoceed.  In  ao 
instant  I  am  seated  at  the  fire-side,  and  make  one  of 
the  domestic  cirole.  My  mother's  coontenanoe  beams 
vrith  sympathy  and  kindness;  my  father's  with  benignity; 
and  my  sister's  with  attentive  affeotion.  The  scene  is 
sometimes  too  tonching  ;  and  yet  I  loTe  to  indulge  the 
tender  illusion.    When  shall  it  be  exchanged  for  reality  1 

From  John  Abcrerombie,  Etq*,  M,D, 

Edinlmrffhy  AuguH  22, 1848. 

My  Dear  Madam, — I  do  not  attempt  to  express  the 
feelings  with  which  I  have  received  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Burder,  intimating  the  heavy  bereavement  with  which  it 
has  pleased  your  heavenly  Father  to  visit  you.  It  ip  a  be- 
reavement which  will  be  felt  moQt  deeply  by  the  nume- 
rous and  attached  friends  of  Dr.  Burder,  and  by  none 
more  than  myself,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  in  a  peon- 
liar  manner,  both  by  an  old  and  warm  fWendship,  and 
by  the  various  excellent  and  amiable  qualities  which  met 
in  his  character.  It  seemed  to  those  who  knew  his  ta- 
lents and  his  worth,  a  mysterious  dispensation,  that  one 
BO  calculated  for  usefulness  should  be  so  long  laid  aside 
in  the  prime  of  his  days ; — but  ^  He,  whose  ways  are  not 
as  oor  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  ours,"  had  his  own 
^eat  purposes  to  answer ;  and  among  these,  we  cannot 
doubt  one  was  to  prepare  our  beloved  friend  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  for  occupying 
a  high  place  in  that  blessed  assembly,  who  have  **  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  He 
now  understands  the  whole,  and  perceives  in  the  dearest 
manner,  that  no  one  step  could  have  been  wanting.  The 
all-wise  and  all-merciful  One,  who  has  visited  yon  with 
the  dispensation,  alone  is  able  to  give  the  support  and 
consolation  under  it,  which  may  enable  yon  to  say :  "  It 
is  well."  This,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  bestowed  in  abun- 
dant measure,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  to  the 
prayers  pf  the  numerous  affectionate  friends,  who  par- 
take in  your  sorrow.  And  while  their  sympathies  are 
not  useless,  there  is  a  Friend  who  is  afflicted  in  all  the 
afflictions  of  his  people — one  to  whom  all  power  is  giren 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  there  is  the  mighty  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter,  imparting  a  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  My  daughters  desire  to  unite 
with  me  in  our  expressions  of  deep  sympathy  and  affec- 
tionate wishes  and  regards. 

And  I  am,  my  dear  Madam,  very  sincerely  yonrs, 

John  Abbbcrombib. 

Upton's  PhynoglypKtcs,    London :  Fisher,  Son,  6l  Co, 

This  work  relates  to  certain  discoveries  in  langaage 
and  science  which  only  dawned  upon  the  author  a  few 
inontliB  sinee,  after  many  yean  of  study ;  and  which, 
as  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand  them,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  speak  abont  when  they  are  fairly  placed 
before  the  pnbUe.  The  author  soUeits  the  means  of 
doing  this  s  and,  among  other  remarkable  things,  asserts 
thai  he  has  discovered  the  method  of  TruofUng  an 
An^f  or  Arc  of  a  Cwdt^  and  can  give  a  strict  mathe- 
matical BolBti4m  of  the  (^MiiirallMa'^  of  the  CirtiU.  His 
4thsHeBge  to  men  of  soienoe  is  as  singwiar  as  it  is  bold ; 
— and  farther  we  cannot  say. 

The  Vario/us  WrUinge  of  Comdku  MoAeve ;  complete 
in  one  volume,  octavo,  double  columns.  Pp.  870.  New 
Vork  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Gemelius  Mathews  is  a  kind  of  American  Box,  or 
Jmrrold,  or  Titmarsh,  with  more  earnestness  than  the 
latter,  and  a  manner  of  his  own,  the  result  of  his  Trans- 
atlantic surroundings.  The  **  writings"  are  extremely 
^  various."  We  have,  in  Puffier  Hopkins,  a  clever  novel, 
descriptive  of  middle-class  and  workie  Americans,  many 


lively  short  tales  and  sketches  of  every-day  characters  and 
manners,  and  some  legendary  serious  extravaganzas,  as 
the  Behemoth,  who  is  in  character,  deeds,  and  destiny, 
close  akin  to  those  fiery  dragons  and  "  Laidly  Worms" 
that  flourish  in  British  legends.  There  is,  moreover,a  good 
many  copies  of  verses,  with  some  vigour  and  likelihood 
about  them ;  and  a  comedy,  **  The  Politicians,"  which  shows 
the  way  in  which  ^  political  capital "  is  sometimes  made 
in  America.  A  very  dirty  way  it  is,  no  doubt,  though  by 
no  means  worse  than  that  with  which  we  are  all  fami- 
liar at  home,  either  as  actors  or  spectators.  A  better 
idea  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  present  character  of  the 
American  Magazines  than  by  the  perusal  of  this  ^various" 
volume ;  though  its  contents  may  be  above  their  fair 
average.  As  a  specimen,  we  give  an  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Review,  entitled  New  Ethiet  of 
Eating.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  a  sect  in  America, 
not  content  vrith  giving  up  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits, 
have  also  given  np  eating  animal  food,  including,  we  be- 
lieve, eggs,  milk,  and  butter,  and  also  tea  and  coffee. 
There  is  no  longer  sufficient  distinction  in  mere  **  tem- 
perance," or  yet  in  **  total  abstinence." 

In  every  age  there  has  existed  some  favourite  theory 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  race  ;  some  grand  discovery 
(about  to  be  made),  which  was  to  be  universal,  ubiqui- 
tous in  its  influence  and  success.  At  one  time  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  ;  in  the  next  age  a  short  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  ;  and  now,  in  a  third  and  less  romantic  pe- 
riod, all  the  great  objects  of  amelioration  and  amend- 
ment are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  un- 
bolted flour  in  the  place  of  pure  wheat  and  solid  animal 
food.  The  authors  of  these  miraculous  discoveries  be- 
lieve that  the  human  race  is  to  be  regenerated  solely 
through  the  medium  of  the  palate  ;  that  the  channels  of 
access  to  the  human  head  and  human  heart  are  not,  as 
of  old,  through  the  understanding  and  the  affections, 
but  through  the  alimentary  ducts.  Instead  of  winding 
along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  over  the  shoals 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  they  strike  boldly  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  find  the  country  for  which  they  are  in 
search.  They  take  for  granted  that  man  has  no  imagi- 
nation, no  heart,  no  nerves,  no  soul,  nor  arteries  ;  but 
that  he  is  a  creature  all  domaeh;  that  one  mighty 
abdomen  is  the  badge  and  property  of  human  kind  ; 
and  that  in  it  centres  the  machinery,  from  it  spring  the 
movements,  which  build  up  and  overturn  states  and  em- 
pires— the  strong  fancy  which  moulds  itself  in  epics  and 
histories — ^tiie  gentle  pathos  which  melts  us  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  elegy — ^the  fierce  wrath  and  '^  energy 
divine"  which  shake  the  stage  ;  all  hold  their  court  in 
this  vast  subterranean  cavern,  and  from  it  rush  forth 
upon  the  worid. 

The  first  great  canon  of  this  code  of  living,  is,  that  the 
flesh  of  beasts  be  banished  tyom  the  table.  Unholy  pig, 
nor  stupid  vea^  nor  silly  mutton,  oorpnlent  roast-beef 
nor  presomptnous  sirloin,  must  not  appear  before  these 
ofaaste,  dietetic  vestals.  Calf,  sheep,  ox,  fowl,  partridge 
— tbey  knew  them  not  in  animated  nature.  They  have 
revised  the  edible  univexae,  and  from  it  stricken  these 
blots  and  monsters.  Tender-souled  philanthropists  ! 
They  would  know  why  these  should  not  run  rampant, 
and  fly  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air  harmless  f  They  are 
joint  denisens  here  ;  fellow-citizens  of  ours,  are  Uiese 
good  friends ! 

These  natural  feeders  have  ^a  touch  that  makes 
them  kin  "  with  us.  Lei  them  grow  and  multiply.  Let 
them  fatten  in  our  meadows,  and  spread  their  pinions  in 
our  woods,  Like  us,  they  are  for  an  equitable  division 
of  property  ;  they«  too,  are  humble  agrarians ;  their 
desires  are  moderate.  Till  your  fields  until  the  sweat 
pearls  i^^  your  forehead  ;  you  need  not  chaffer  with 
customexs-^they  will  take  the  crop  of  grain  off  your 
hands.  Gay  creatures,  they  will  frisk  and  eat  for  you. 
They  have  made  us  their  stewards ;  if  we  plough  and 
plant,  they  will,  nest  wilUngly»  gather  tlie  increase. 
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'*  The  bog  ihtX  plongbs  not,  nor  obeji  thy  call, 
Liyes  on  the  Uboun  of  this  lord  of  lul ; 
While  man  exelainiB,  'See  all  things  for  my  uee!  * 
'See  man  for  mine,*  replies  a  pampered  goose.** 

Yes,  these  prodigal  Pythagoreans,  these  Tegetable 
philosophers,  wonld  give  the  earth  up  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  Messrs.  Ox,  Hog,  and  Company.  They 
would  hand  the  title-deeds  oyer  to  that  firm.  It  has, 
perhaps,  never  entered  the  heads  of  these  anti-eamiTor- 
Otts  gentlemen,  these  minor  omnipotents,  who  would 
change  mankind  into  so  many  Nebuchadnezzars,  and 
send  the  world  to  eat  grass,  what  disposition  they  would 
make  of  their  fourfooted  rivals  in  the  event  of  a  general 
adoption  of  their  priuciples.  We  would  have  to  turn 
back  into  heathenism,  and  offer  up  a  hecatomb  to  each 
one  of  the  forty  thousand  gods  of  antiquity,  to  reduce  the 
cattle  market  within  reasonable  limits. 

But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  attenuated  apostles 
of  bran  bread  and  water-cresses,  whose  worn-out  organs 
can  assimilate  no  strong  meat,  cannot  be  content  with 
feeding  their  own  way  ^whioh,  if  it  be  best  for  them, 
they  have  our  firee  leave  to  feed  as  they  list),  nor  be 
contented  with  simply  proselyting  by  example  and  doe- 
trine  men  of  their  own  kind,  but  they  insist  upon  im- 
posing all  the  pains  of  moral  excommunication  upon  us, 
who  have  healthy  digestions  and  cheeiftal  spirits,  unless 
we  will  follow  their  examples,  swear  by  their  names, 
and  feed  by  their  rules. 

The  Poem  of  Sir  Bobert  Aytoun,  Edited  by  Charles 
Roger,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  and  other  authen- 
tic sources,  pp.  154.  Ekiinburgh :  Adam  &  Charles 
Black. 

These  "ancients'*  had  all  the  luck:  not  only  have 
they  forestalled  the  best  thoughts  and  brightest  fancies 
of  their  posterity,  but  even  in  their  graves  they  continue 
to  monopolize  the  general  ear,  to  the  detriment  of  as 
good  men,  and  much  better  poets.  Who,  for  example, 
would  have  cared  one  fig  for,  or  bought  one  copy  of^  the 
poems  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  save,  in  his  own  day,  a  few 
of  his  friends  about  the  court,  had  he  not  died  some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  that  comparatively  very  few 
people  knew  any  thing  about  compositions  now  enamelled 
by  the  blue  mould  of  centuries  f  Many  of  his  verses, 
indeed,  according  to  the  belief  of  his  editor,  have  never 
before  appeared  in  print.  This,  however,  is  not  sat- 
isfiustorily  shown ;  and  the  best  have  certainly  been 
preserved  in  different  miscellaneous  collections.  The 
residue  have  fallen  into  well-merited  oblivion :  not  that 
the  poems  of  Aytoun  are  without  merit,  for  he  is  the 
author  of  at  least  one  song  that  will  live  for  another 
couple  of  centuries,  and  many  of  his  compositions  pos- 
sess elegance  of  diction.  The  present  publication  owes 
its  existence  to  a  fortunate  accident.  At  the  sale  of 
the  books  of  Miss  Hadow,  a  venerable  spinster  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  professors 
in  the  University  of  that  city,  an  old  manuscript  volume 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Roger,  a  young  stu- 
dent. It  was  found  to  contain  the  poems  of  Sir  Robert 
Aytoun.  This  MS.  volume,  it  is  coigectnred,  must  have 
been  copied  by  a  boy,  (whom  the  editor  rather  fancifully 
conjectures  to  have  been  John,  the  youngest  son  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,)  from  another  MS.  volume  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  family  of  Sir  James  Balfour  of 
Denmyln,  the  friend  aa4  fellow-courtier  of  the  poet.  It 
is  nearly  all  guess-work ;  and  the  editor's  anxious 
inquiries  on  this  and  other  points  conoected  with  Sir 
Robert  Aytoun,  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little 
or  no  success.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  only  a  part 
of  Aytoun's  prerious  poems  were  copied  into  the  MS.  of 
Miss  Hadow.    Bat  the  editor  has  done  his  best  to  give 


the  world  a  faithfhl,  fhll,  and  correct  editien,  so  far  u 
he  has  had  the  means.    There  may  still  be  abosdut 
room  left  for  the  literary  critic  and  the  antiqniiy  to 
cavil ;  but  as  we  neither  belong  to  the  latter  ftatenity, 
nor,  to  own  the  truth,  are  as  much  impressed  as  might  be 
desirable  with  the  value  of  such  labours  as  those  ia 
which  Mr.  Rogers  haa  engaged,  we  raise  no  objectkai 
to  one  who  certainly  brings  the  fit  enthnaiam  to  kii 
task — ^who  magnifies  his  ofiice.  Mr.  Roger  seems  to  hsn 
awakened  the  entire  university  from  its  slumbers,  tad 
fired  it  vrith  the  ambition  of  co-operating  in  his  bboir 
of  love  and  reverence,  in  doing  all  honour  to  the  ihst 
Scottish  poet  who  wrote  p«re  English  :  for  this  dis- 
tinction is  claimed  for  Sir  Robert  Aytoun.    A  memoir 
of  Aytoun  is  prefixed.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Fife  Uird, 
and,  while  still  a  young  man,  followed  in  the  train  of 
James  the  V  I.,  on  the  accession  of  that  monareh  to  the 
throne  of  England.   He  was,  moreover,  an  aeeomplisbcd 
scholar  and  courtier,  who  wrote  rery  elegant  oeearioatl 
verses  in  the  taste  of  his  age.    A  Latin  paoegjne, 
written  upon  King  James,  after  Aytoun  rstorsed  f^m 
his  travels  in  France,  first  drew  open  him  the  gradoai 
regards  of  the  classic  monarch  ;  and  he  spent  his  wbole 
subsequent  life  at  the  English  court,  where  he  wis  at 
different  periods.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Qneea,  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Bed-Chamber,  a  Privy  Councillor,  Master 
of  Requests,  and  Master  of  Ceremonies.    He  appesn  to 
have  been  a  general  favourite,  and  in  good  odour,  not 
only  at  court,  but  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  wits  of  tlra 
time ;  though  very  little  is  known  about  his  personal 
history.    He  died  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  in  1638,  ai 
an  advanced  age,  and  his  nephew  erected  a  haadsone 
monument  to  him,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  excellent 
preservation  In  Westminster  Abbey.   We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  learning  and  respectabUity  of  Fife  havemime  for* 
ward  to  patronise  this  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  dasiie 
poet  whom  they  claim  as  a  ftUow  cowify-swa.   The 
song  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  that  so  well-kDown 
from  its  appearance  in  nearly  every  miscellaneoos  col- 
lection of  English  lyrics, 

**  I  do  eonfeas  thou^  smooth  and  Cair.** 

We  shall  give  a  few  stanzas  of  another  song,  which 
it  is  said  appears  now  vrith  many  more  for  the  fim 
time  ;  and  though  that  may  be  a  mistake,  they  an  to 
the  present  generation  quite  as  good  as  MS. 

Wrong  not,  sweet  Empreas  of  my  soul. 

The  merit  of  tnie  paaaion. 
Pretending  that  he  feels  no  smart, 

Who  sues  for  no  oompaasion. 

Sinee  if  my  plaints  cone  not  to  prove 

The  eonqoesta  of  thy  beauty. 
They  come  not  from  defeet  of  love, 

But  from  excess  of  duty. 


rd  rather  choose  to  want  relief, 
Than  venture  the  revealing ; 

Where  glorv  reeommeoda  Uie  griel^ 
Despair  diatniata  the  healii^ 

Thua  those  desirea  which  aim  too  high 

For  any  minrtal  lover. 
When  Reason  cannot  make  them  die. 

Discretion  doth  them  cover. 


Silence  in  love  bewrays  mors  woe 
Than  words,  though  neVr  so  pith 

A  begnr  that  is  dumb,  yon  know, 
Doth  merit  double  pity. 
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Kotet  and  Arches  of  New  SotiiJi  Wales,  Daring  a  Re- 
sidence in  that  Colony,  firom  1839  to  1844.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Meredith. — No.  XIII.  Murray's  Colonial 
and  Home  Library. 

This  is  not,  like  the  works  of  Dr.  Lang,  Mr.  Hood,  and 
others  of  ifiove  pretension,  a  book  to  be  consulted  for  in- 
formation! and  guidance,  by  those  intending  to  become 
settlers  in  Australia ;  but  it  forms  yery  pleasant  reading 
to  those  who  take  an'interest  in  the  social  condition  and 
external  aspects  of  that  colony.  Mrs  Meredith  describes 
whaterer  fell  under  her  personal  observation,  and  relates 
her  experiences  in  a  sensible  and  liyely  style, — her 
Tiyaoity  haring  the  rare  merit  of  never  bordering  on 
flippancy.  Far  too  much  space,  when  the  size  of  the 
work  is  considered,  is  devoted  to  the  outward  voyage, — 
all  voyages,  whether  prosperous  or  merely  tedious,  and 
without  some,  touch  of  danger  to  enliven  them,  being 
alike  tiresome  and  monotonous  to  readers  anxious  to 
push  forward.  We  pass  the  events  of  the  voyage,  and 
come  to  Mrs.  Meredith's  description  of  Sydney,  which 
may,  we  think,  be  compared  with  advantage,  with  any 
of  the  accounts  we  have  had  of  that  gay  capital. 

When  we  remember  that  Sydney  has  risen  within 
little  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  first  settlement  of 
jthe  colony,  .its  size,  appearance,  and  population  are 
truly  wonderful.  It  is  a  large  busy  town,  reminding 
me  of  portions  of  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  with  many  good 
buildings,  though  few  have  any  pretension  to  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  newer  portions  of  the  town  are  laid 
out  with  regularity  and  advantage.  One  long  street 
traverses  its  whole  length,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  fhll 
of  good  shops  exhibiting  every  variety  of  merchandise  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  ladies  of  the  place  .drive 
out,  whole  strings  of  carriages  may  be  seen  rolling 
a  bout  or  waiting  near  the  more  "fashionable  emporiums," 
that  being  the  term  in  which  Australian  shopkeepers 
especially  delight.  The  vehicles  are  sometimes  motley 
enough  in  their  equipment.  Here  and  there  appears  a 
real  London-built  chariot,  brilliant  in  paint  and  varnish, 
and  complete  in  every  luxury  ;  with  a  coachman,  attired 
Fomething  like  worthy  Sam  Weller,  ''as  a  compo  of 
footman,  gardener,  and  groom,"  sitting  on  a  box  innocent 
of  hammercloth,  and  driving  a  pair  of  mean-looking, 
under-sized  horses,  terribly  out  of  proportion  with  the 
lu^ndsome,  aristocratic-looking  carriage  behind  them. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  you  see  a  consistent,  well- 
appointed  equipage  ;  I  think  the  tandem  is  more  fre- 
quently turned  out  in  good  style  than  any  other  kind  : 
and  as  no  "  lady"  in  Sydney  (your  grocers'  and  butchers' 
ynves  included)  believes  in  the  possibility  of  walking, 
the  various  machines  upon  wheels,  of  all^escriptions, 
are  very  numerous  ;  from  the  close  carriage  and  showy 
barouche  or  britzka,  to  the  more  humble  four-wheeled 
chaise  and  useful  gig.  Few  ladies  venture  to  risk  their 
complexions  to  the  exposure  of  an  equestrian  costume, 
and  accordingly  few  appear  on  horseback. 

George  Street  seems  to  be  by  common  consent  con- 
sidered as  the  Pall- Mall,  or  rather  as  the  ^  Park"  of 
Sydney;  and  up  and  down  its  hot,  dusty,  glaring,  weary 
length  go  the  fair  wives  and  daughters  of  the  ''  citizens," 
enjoying  their  daily  airing  ;  whilst  dose  to  the  town  is 
the  beautiful  Domain,  a  most  picturesque  rocky  pro- 
montory, thickly  wooded  and  laid  out  in  fine  smooth 
drives  and  walks,  all  commanding  most  exquisite  views 
of  Sydney  and  its  environs,  the  opposite  shore,  and  the 
untiring,  ever-beautiful  estuary  of  Port  Jackson.  It 
was  our  favourite  spot ;  even  after  driving  elsewhere 
out  of  town,  (for,  alas  !  the  splendour  of  George  Street 
had  no  charms  for  me)  we  generally  made  one  circuit 
round  the  Domain,  and  as  generally  found  ourselves  the 
only  visitors.  It  was  un^hionable,  in  fact,  not  the 
proper  thing  at  all,  either  to  walk  or  drive  in  the 
Domain.  It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  maid-servants 
and  their  sweethearts  resorted  thither  on  Sundays,  and 
of  course  that  shocking  circumstance  rained  its  character 
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as  a  place  for  their  mistresses  to  visit ;  the  public  streets 
being  so  much  more  select. 

Lady  Macquarie  had  this  Domain  laid  out  after  her 
own  plans  ;  walks  and  drives  were  cut  through  the 
rocks  ;  and  shrubs,  but  no  other  trees  destroyed  ;  seats 
placed  at  intervals,  and  lodges  built  at  the  entrances. 
On  the  high  point  of  the  promontory  some  large  hori- 
zontal rocks  have  been  slightly  assisted  by  art  into  the 
form  of  a  great  seat  or  throne,  called  Lady  Macquarie's 
Chair,  above  which  an  inscription  informs  the  visitor  to 
whose  excellent  taste  and  benevolent  feeling  he  is  in- 
debted for  the  improvement  of  this  lovely  spot.  It 
always  reminded  me  of  Piercefield  in  Monmouthshire, 
but  is  far  more  beautiful,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  the 
black-banked  Wye,  here  the  bright  blue  waves  of  the 
bay  wash  the  lower  crags  ;  and  in  place  of  looking  only 
at  one  opposite  bank,  here  is  a  noble  estuary  with 
countless  bays  and  inlets,  pretty  villas  and  cottages,  and 
dainty  little  islands,  all  bright,  and  clear,  and  sunny, 
with  a  cloudless  sky  above  them.  The  trees  are  ohiefiy 
different  species  of  Eucalyptus,  or  ^gum-tree,"  some  of 
which  bear  large  and  handsome  flowers,  having  a  re- 
markably sweet  and  luscious  scent,  like  honey,  with 
which  they  abound. 

This  unpretending  volume  offers^  nothing  more  at- 
tractive to  readers,  whether  interested  in  the  colony 
from  having  connexions  there,  or  in  pursuit  of  mere 
amusement,  than  our  author's  description  of  her  own 
residence. 

In  January,  1840,  we  removed  to  ^  Homebush,"  an 
estate  within  eleven  miles  of  Sydney,  on  the  Parramatta 
river,  where  we  proposed  residing  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
and  rendered  the  ill-arranged  and  dilapidated  old  house 
a  tolerably  comfortable  home.  It  contained  two  good 
rooms  and  five  smaller  ones  ;  the  veranda  in  firt>nt  was 
one  hundred  feet  long,  by  twelve  in  width,  and  was  car- 
ried round  the  ends  of  the  house  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  whole  neatly  flagged  ;  at  the  back,  the  line  was 
broken  by  the  two  wings,  leaving  a  shorter  venmda  in 
the  centre,  with  the  garden  (or  rather  wilderness)  be- 
fore it,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  (a 
creek  of  which  ran  up  towards  the  house,)  the  opposite 
shores,  and  several  wooded  jutting  points  on  our  own 
side. 

Homebush  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  New  South 
Wales  settler's  residence,  possessing  many  of  the  Colo- 
nial peculiarities.  The  house  stood  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  estate,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  acres  all 
around  not  a  native  tree  nor  even  a  stump  was  visible, 
so  completely  had  the  land  been  cleared,  although  not 
worth  cultivation.  This  desert  bareness  was  a  little 
relieved  close  to  the  house,  by  three  magnificent  Nor- 
folk Island  pines,  which  towered  far  above  the  roof ; 
and  by  the  then  broken  and  ruined  fruit-trees  of  what 
had  been  two  very  large  orchards,  which  were  formerly 
well  stocked  with  mulberry,  plum,  cherry,  pear,  apple, 
peach,  orange,  and  loquat  trees  :  but  at  the  time  of  our 
taking  the  place,  after  its  being  vacant  some  years,  (or 
only  occupied  by  a  drunken  overseer,)  the  cattle  had 
free  ingress' through  the  broken  fences,  and  the  fine 
orchards  were  utterly  destroyed. 

A  curving  road,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  some 
twenty  yards  vride,  with  a  good  four  rail  fence  on  either 
side,  led  from  the  entrance  gate,  on  the  public  road,  to 
the  house;  and.  this,  being  unadorned  by  a  single  tree, 
was,  according  to  a  Colonial  stretch  of  courtesy,  termed 
the  ^  Avenue  ;"  much  to  my  mystification,  when,  on  in- 
quiring for  Mr.  Meredith  one  day,  a  servant  told  me, 
"  Master  had  just  gone  down  the  '  aveny.' "  I  pondered 
this  announcement  some  moments,  and  not  being  able  to 
recollect  any  thing  of  the  kind  near  the  place,  (for  I 
confess  my  thoughts  were  wandering  in  search  of  some 
gum-tree  likeness  of  the  stately  aisles  of  elms  and  limes 
that  I  loved  so  well  at  home,)  I  was  compelled  to  inquire 
where  this  **  terra  incognita"  lay  ;  and  having  once  dis- 
covered that  we  had  an  *'  avenue,"  I  never  &Ued  to  re- 
member its  style  and  title. 

Proceeding,  then,  along  the  avenue  towards  the  house, 
a  stranger  might  be  apt  to  fancy  he  had  entered  at  a 
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wrong  gate,  for  lie  would  find  himself  led  into  the 
midst  of  all  the  farm  buildings  ;  stock-yards,  cow-sheds, 
barn,  stable,  and  piggeries  ranging  on  his  left  hand, 
whilst  huts  for  the  farm-servants  lay  on  his  right ;  and 
in  fh>nt,  commanding  a  full  view  of  all  these  ornamental 
edifices,  the  hall-door  of  the  house  !  Such  being  the 
almost  universal  arrangement  in  the  Colony ;  and,  as 
compared  with  many  other  settlers'  houses,  this  was 
rather  aristocratic.  Why  the  approach  to  a  farm-house 
here  should  be  so  much  more  dirty,  unpleasant,  and  in- 
trusive than  in  England,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  in  visiting  a  colonist  you  are  generally  obliged  to 
inspect  every  other  portion  of  the  eatablislunent  before 
you  can  reach  the  apartments  of  the  family. 

Another  universal  inconvenience  is,  that  you  never  see 
a  acUe,  or  so  rarely  as  only  to  be  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  ^  Slip-rails"  are  the  substitute  ;  five  or  six  heavy 
long  poles  loosely  inserted  in  sockets  made  in  two 
upright  posts.  They  may  be  stepped  over  by  a  horse  if 
only  lowered  at  one  end,  but  to  allow  any  vehicle  to 
enter,  each  one  has  to  be  lifted  out  and  put  aside  ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  four  or  five  of  these  troublesome 
and  slovenly  contrivances  occur  in  the  approach  to  one 
house,  with  the  invariable  additional  charm  (in  winter) 
of  a  deep  squashy  pool  of  mud  around  each  one  ;  yet, 
most  probably,  when  you  do  gain  your  destination,  if  a 
dinner-party  be  the  occasion,  you  find  a  table  spread 
with  abundance  of  plate,  glass,  damask,  and  costly 
Tiands,  and  a  proftision  of  expensive  wines.  Such  in- 
consistencies perpetually  struck  me,  showing  the  general 
f reference  for  glitter  and  show,  rather  than  sterling 
Snglish  comfort.  A  settler  will  perhaps  keep  two  or 
three  carriages,  and  furnish  his  house  in  a  costly  style, 
yet  grudge  the  labour  of  a  carpenter  to  conrert  some  of 
the  useless  wood  around  him  into  gates  for  his  farm  and 
grounds.  Homebush  did  possess  a  gate,  but,  as  was  re- 
quisite, to  be  in  proper  Colonial  ''keeping,"  one  half  was 
off  its  hinges,  and  the  companion-moiety  never  consented 
to  open  unless  it  was  lifted  ;  therefore,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  remarkably  convenient. 

During  nearly  the  whole  time  of  our  residence  here, 
the  public  road  near  us  was  infested  by  a  gang  of  bush- 
rangers, or  rather  footpads,  who  committed  many 
robberies  on  persons  travelling  past ;  but  although  we 
and  our  servants  constantly  traversed  the  dreaded  road, 
we  were  never  molested.  Possibly  the  shelter  and  con- 
cealment they  very  probably  found  in  some  of  the  dense 
scrubs  and  thickets  which  skirted  part  of  our  ground 
near  the  scene  of  their  exploits,  induced  them  to  adopt 
the  fox's  policy,  who  rarely  "  robs  near  his  own  den  ;" 
but  the  constant  depredations  we  heard  of  rendered  our 
drives  far  less  pleasant  to  me,  although  a  double-bar- 
relled gun  usually  accompanied  us.  One  day  we  met 
the  clergyman  of  Cook's  River,  who,  on  his  way  to  dine 
with  the  Governor  at  Parramatta,  had  been  stopped  by 
three  of  the  party,  who  took  his  money  and  a  very 
yaluable  watch.  He  had  directly  ridden  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and,  with  some 
of  the  inmates  and  an  old  musket,  had  diligently  scoured 
the  bush  in  pursuit,  but  without  again  seeing  the  gang, 
who  within  an  hour  robbed  spme  persons  in  another 
road.  They  one  day  took  from  a  poor  woman  even  her 
wedding-ring,  and  for  several  months  continued  the  same 

Sractioes  on  ihiSf  the  most  frequented  public  road  near 
ydney,  almost  without  an  attempt  being  made  for  their 
capture  ;  for  so  constantly  were  they  *'  at  work,"  that 
ha4  the  police  been  desirous  of  taking  them,  they  could 
not  have  failed.  In  the  case  of  the  more  formidable 
gangs  of  bush-rangers,  who  by  their  outrages  often  be- 
come the  terror  of  a  wide  rural  district,  the  ''  mounted 
police"  is  an  excellent  and  efficient  force.  It  consists 
of  picked  and  well-paid  volunteers  from  the  regiments 
in  the  Colony,  and  the  officers  are  generally  brave  and 
intelligent  young  men,  who,  when  they  look  for  a  bush- 
ranger, generally  Jind  him  ;  two  terms  by  no  means 
synonymous  among  the  constabulary. 
.  During  our  stay  at  Bathurst,  a  party  of  the  mounted 
police  went  in  search  of  a  rery  daring  gang  of  bush- 
rangers, or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  ''bolters." 
Aftor  some  search,  thd  officer  in   oommand,  Lieut. 


HUUard,  (of  the  86th  or  28th,  I  forget  which,)  divided 
his  force,  taking  one  route  himself,  accompanied  by  a 
single  trooper,  and  sent  the  rest  in  an  opposite  direction. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  found  the  gang  of  seven 
desperadoes  comfortably  bivouacking,  with  eleven  stand 
of  arms,  loaded,  beside  them  ;  and  by  a  sudden  and  gal- 
lant attack,  secured  them  all,  and  brought  them  into 
Bathurst ;  his  prowess  being  duly  appreciated  by  the 
settlers,  who  presented  him  with  a  yaluable  token  of 
their  gratitude. 

This  exploit  of  Lieut.  Hilliard  does  sayour  a  little  of 
the  marvellous  ;  but  probably  the  seven  'misbegotten 
knaves,"  surrounded  by  him  and  his  single  trooper,  were 
asleep  when  thus  surprised,  and,  at  all  eyents,  the  fact, 
which  reflects  little  honour  on  the  militaiy  talents  of  the 
bush-rangers,  seems  to  have  been  credited  in  the  colony. 
A  class  of  neighbours  as  annoying  and  mischieyous  to  the 
settlers  as  these  depredators,  were  the  dingoes,  ornative 
dogs  of  the  colony,  whose  daring  attacks  are  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

Another  unpleasant  class  of  neighbonrs  were  the  na- 
tive dogs,  or  dingoes,  evidently  a  species  of  wolf,  or  per- 
haps the  connecting  link  between  the  wolf  and  dog. 
These  creatures  were  very  numerous  around  us,  and 
their  howling  or  yelling  at  night  in  the  neighbouring 
forests  had  a  most  dismal,  unearthly  kind  of  tone.  They 
are  more  the  figure  of  a  Scotch  colly,  or  sheep-dog,  than 
any  other  I  can  think  of  as  a  comparison,  but  consider- 
ably larger,  taller,  and  more  gaunt-looking,  with  shaggy 
wiry  hair,  and  most  often  of  a  sandy  colour.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  altogether  wolfish,  and  the  expression  of 
the  head  especially  so,  nor  do  their  ferocious  habits  by 
any  means  weaken  the  likeness. 

We  had  a  number  of  calves,  which,  for  greater  safety 
from  these  sayage  animals,  were  folded  at  night  in  one 
of  the  old  orohsjrds  adjoining  the  house ;  but  several  of 
the  poor  little  ones  fell  yictims  to  the  dingoes.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival  at  our  new  residence,  we  were  one 
night  alarmed  by  a  fearful  outcry  among  the  calves,  and 
Mr.  Meredith,  who  instantly  divined  the  cause,  got  up, 
and  found  several  dingoes  dragging  along  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  herd.  As  they  ran  away  he  tired ;  but  the 
night  being  thickly  dark,  the  brutes  escaped.  The  cries 
of  terror  among  the  poor  calves  had  brought  all  the 
cows  to  the  spot,  and  the  indescribable  moaning  and 
bellowing  they  continued  until  morning  showed  their  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  danger,  llie  poor  wounded 
calf  was  so  much  injured  that  it  died  the  following  day, 
and  its  unhappy  mother,  after  watching  and  comtortiog 
it  as  long  as  Ufe  remained,  never  ceased  her  cries  and 
moans  till  she  entirely  lost  her  yoice  from  hoarseness. 
I  have  rarely  seen  any  thing  more  distressing  than  the 
poor  animal's  misery  ;  and,  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence again,  the  youngest  calves  were  always  locked  in 
the  stable  at  night. 

The  dingoes  rarely  kill  their  victim  at  once,  but  coolly 
commence  eating  it,  at  whatever  part  they  chance  to 
have  first  laid  hold  of;  three  or  four  often  gnawing  at 
the  unfortunate  animal  together,  whilst  its  agonized  cries 
do  not  seem  to  disturb  their  horrible  feast  in  the  slightest 
degree  ;  and,  unless  by  chance  a  yital  part  is  destroyed, 
the  maimed  creature  probably  lingers  during  hours  of 
protracted  and  unimaginable  torture. 

Their  audacity,  too,  is  quite  equal  to  their  other  en- 
gaging qualities.  Finding  that  our  veal  was  not  to  be 
obtained,  a  party  of  them  made  an  onslaught  on  oar 
pork,  and  very  early  one  morning  carried  olf  a  nice  fat 
pig,  nearly  full  grown.  Luckily  pigs  are  not  often  dis- 
posed to  be  silent  martyrs,  and  the  one  in  question  made 
so  resolute  a  protest  against  the  abduction,  that  the  noise 
reached  Mr.  Meredith,  who  immediately  gaye  chase, 
and  soon  met  the  main  body  of  porkers  trotting  home  at 
a  most  unwonted  speed,  whilst  the  voice  of  woe  con- 
tinued its  wail  in  the  distance.  On  coming  to  the  spot, 
he  found  two  dingoes  dragging  off  the  pig  by  the  hind 
legs  towards  a  thick  scrub ;  he  fired,  wounding  one, 
when  botfi  released  their  victim  and  made  off>  the  poor 
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pig  trotting  borne,  telling  a  long  and  emphatic  stoiy  of 
its  wrongs  and  safferings,  from  which  it  eTentually  re- 
covered. In  about  two  hours  after  this,  a  lame  white 
dingo,  the  same  which  had  been  so  lately  shot  at,  boldly 
chased  my  two  pet  goats  into  the  veranda  ! 

Although  we  have  given  as  much  of  this  work  as  its 
character  and  dimensions  warrant,  we  cannot  resist  one  of 
the  many  charming  little  sketches  in  Natural  History 
drawn  by  our  authoress, — The  Australian  Robin. 

Very  few  birds  came  near  our  house,  but  among  those 
few  was  the  robin,  {Petroioa  phanioea  ?)  as  much  more 
beautiful  in  plumage  as  he  is  inferior  in  note  to  our  win- 
ter darling  in  EngUind,  but  with  exactly  the  same  jaunty 
air,  and  brisk,  quick  manner.  His  attire  is,  I  really 
think,  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  feathered  creatures 
here :  the  breast  is  the  most  vivid  geranium  colour, 
softening  to  a  paler  shade  towards  the  wings,  which  are 
glossy  black,  with  clear  white  markings  across  them ; 
the  back  is  also  black,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  the  tail-feathers  are  also  barred  with 
white.  The  colours  are  so  clear  and  distinct  as  almost 
to  convey  the  idea  of  different  garments  put  on  and  fitted 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste  ;  whilst  the  gay,  frolicsome 
air,  and  intelligent,  bright  black  eyes  of  the  little  beau, 
tell  you  that  he  is  by  no  means  unconscious  of  the  very 
favourable  impression  his  appearance  must  create.  He 
hops  about,  sings  a  few  notes  of  a  soft,  lively  little  song; 
flies  to  a  rail  or  low  tree,  and  arranges  some  fancied  im- 
propriety in  a  wing-feather;  then  surveys  the  glossy 
spread  of  his  tail  as  he  peeps  over  his  shoulder,  and  after 
a  few  more  hops,  and  another  small  warble,  very  sweet 
and  very  low — a  passing  glance,  like  the  flash  of  a  tiny 
flambeau,  and  he  is  gone  I 

After  remaining  some  years  at  Homebush,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith and  her  husband  went  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  of 
which  colony  we  may  anticipate  an  account  from  her 
agreeable  pen. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada;    Written  for  Young  People. 

By  Captain  Marryat.    Two  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  730. 

London :  Longman  &  Co. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  have  classed  this  story  among 
the  new  novels  ;  for,  though  professedly  written  for 
young  people,  it  is  of  a  kind  to  tempt  those  of  matnrer 
age  to  take  a  peep  into  it.  In  ^'  The  Settlers,"  we  ex- 
pected a  Crusoe-like  narrative ;  and  something  of  this 
is  found,  though  Captain  Marryat  seems  well  aware  that 
without  a  copious  mixture  of  the  commonplaces  of  Ro- 
mance, nothing  will  go  down  with  the  great  body  of  the 
reading  public.  He  has  taken  his  measures  accordingly. 
There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  genuine  romance 
about  the  life  of  Canadian  settlers,  if  persons  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  at  the  period  when  the  story  is  laid. 
About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Campbell,  a 
wealthy  proprietor  in  the  north  of  England,  having  lost 
his  large  estates,  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Canada  with 
his  family,  to  begin  the  world  anew.  Besides  his  own 
children,  hie  fkmily  consisted  of  two  young  ladies,  the 
daughters  of  a  deceased  relative, — the  whole  forming  a 
delightful  group,  well  contrasted  and  balanced  in  cha- 
racter, talents,  and  person.  Their  adventures,  while 
settling,  and  mode  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  form  the 
subject  matter  of  a  work  in  which  the  reader  is  not 
much  annoyed  with  the  hardships,  privations,  and  vulgar 
cares  of  everyday  emigrant  life.  There  is  just  that 
touch  of  peril  from  the  mcidents  of  flood  and  field,  and 
wild  Indians,  which  awakens  the  reader's  interest  with- 
out distressing  him.  Miracles  are  worked  to  smooth 
l^ifficulties  in  the  path  of  the  Campbells,  and  their  life 
iQ  the  bush  is  but  a  kind  of  silvan  pastime.  Finally, 
^0  old  gentUman  recovers  his  English  eetfttesy  and 


leaves  a  magnificent  Canadian  property  to  his  younger 
sons ;  and  the  young  ladies  are  as  well  married  as  if  they 
had  never  fallen  ftom  their  original  condition. 

As  what  is  adapted  to  the  young  is  in  reality  the  best 
part  of  the  book,  we  select  our  specimens  firom  that 
portion  of  it.  What  follows  relates  to  the  emigrant 
family  leaving  a  fort,  where  they  had  been  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  officers,  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
wilderness. 

During  the  day,  Henry  and  Alfred,  assisted  by  Cap- 
tain Sinclair  and  Martin  Super,  were  very  busy  in  load- 
ing the  two  bcUeaux  with  the  stores,  tents,  and  various 
trunks  of  linen  and  other  necessaries  which  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  wiUi  the 
girls,  were  equally  busy  in  selecting  and  putting  on  one 
side  articles  for  immediate  use  on  their  arrival  at  the 
allotment.  As  they  were  very  tired,  they  went  to  bed 
early,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  next  day's  re- 
embarkation  ;  and,  after  breakfast,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  kind  commandant  and  the  other  officers,  they 
went  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  embarked  with 
Captain  Sinclair  in  the  commandant's  boat,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  them.  Martin  Super,  Alf^red,  and 
Henry,  with  the  five  dogs,  went  on  board  of  the  two 
bateaux,  which  were  manned  by  the  corporal  and  twelve 
soldiers,  lent  by  the  commandant  to  Mr.  Campbell. 
The  weather  was  beautifally  fine,  and  they  set  off  in 
high  spirits.  The  distance  by  water  was  not  more  than 
three  miles,  although  by  land  it  was  nearly  five,  and  in 
half  an  hour  they  entered  the  cove  adjoining  to  which 
the  allotment  lay. 

'^  There  is  the  spot,  Mrs.  Campbell,  which  is  to  be 
your  future  residence,"  said  Captain  Sinclair,  pointing 
with  his  hand ;  *'  you  observe  where  that  brook  runs 
down  into  the  lake ;  that  is  your  eastern  boundary ;  the 
land  on  the  other  side  is  the  property  of  the  old  hunter 
we  have  spoken  of.  You  see  his  little  log-hut,  not  much 
bigger  than  an  Indian  lodge,  and  the  patch  of  Indian 
com  now  sprung  out  of  the  ground  which  is  enclosed  by 
the  fence.  This  portion  appears  not  to  be  of  any  use  to 
him,  as  he  has  no  cattle  of  any  kind,  unless  indeed  they 
have  gone  into  the  bush ;  but  I  think  some  of  our  men 
said  that  he  lived  entirely  by  the  chase,  and  that  he  has 
an  Indian  wife." 

^  Well,"  said  Emma  Percival,  laughing,  ^  female  so* 
ciety  is  what  we  never  calculated  upoQ.  What  is  the 
man's  name)" 

**  Malachi  Bone,"  replied  Captain  Sinclair.  "  I  pre« 
sume  you  expect  Mrs.  Bone  to  call  first  t" 

"  She  ought  to  do  so,  if  she  knows  the  usage  of  so* 
ciety,"  replied  Emma ;  ^'  but,  if  she  does  not,  I  think  I 
shall  wave  ceremony. and  go  and  see  her.  I  have  great 
curiosity  to  make  acquaintance  with  an  Indian  squaw." 

**  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  so.  Miss  Em- 
ma ;  but  I  assure  you,  without  having  ever  seen  her, 
that  you  will  find  her  perfectly  well  bred.  All  the  In- 
dian women  are — their  characters  are  a  compound  of 
simplicity  and  reserve.  Keep  the  boat's  head  more  to 
the  right,  Selby ;  we  will  land  close  to  that  little  knoll." 

The  commandant's  boat  had  pulled  much  faster,  and 
was  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  bateaux.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards  they  had  all  disembarked,  and  were 
standing  on  the  knoll,  surveying  their  new  property.  A 
portion  of  about  thirty  acres,  running  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  was  what  is  termed  natural  prairie,  or  meadow 
of  short  ihie  grass ;  the  land  immediately  behind  the 
meadow  was  covered  with  brushwood  for  about  three 
hundred  yards,  and  then  rose  a  dark  and  impervious 
firont  of  high  timber,  which  completely  confined  the 
landscape.  The  allotment,  belonging  to  the  old  hunter 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  contained  about  the 
same  portion  of  natU2^  meadow,  and  was,  in  other  re- 
spects, but  a  continuation  of  the  portion  belonging  to 
Mr.  Campbell 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  were  in  motion.  Henry 
and  Alfred  took  their  axes,  and  followed  Martin  Super 
and  half  of  the  soldiers ;  the  others  were  busy  landing 
the  stores  and  pitching  the  tents,  while  Captain  Sinclair 
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and  Mr.  Campbell  were  surveying  tbe  ground,  that  they 
might  choose  a  spot  for  the  erection  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Campbell  remained  sitting  on  the  knoll,  watching  the 
debarkation  of  the  packages ;  and  Percival,  by  her  di- 
rections, brought  to  her  those  articles  which  were  for 
immediate  use.  Mary  and  Emma  Percival,  accompanied 
by  John,  as  they  had  no  task  allotted  for  them,  walked 
up  by  the  side  of  the  stream  towards  the  wood. 

*'  1  wish  I  had  my  box,"  said  John,  who  had  been 
watching  the  running  water. 

**  Why  do  you  want  your  box,  John  V*  said  Mary. 

"  For  my  hooks  are  in  my  box,"  replied  John. 

"  Why,  do  you  see  any  fish  iu  this  small  stream  ? "  said 
Emma. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  John,  walking  on  before  them. 

Mary  and  Emma  followed  him,  now  and  then  stop- 
ping to  pick  a  flower  unknown  to  them ;  when  they  over- 
took John,  he  was  standing  immovable,  pointing  to  a 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  as  fixed  and  mo- 
tionless as  himself. 

The  two  girls  started  back  as  they  beheld  a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  dressed  in  deer  hides,  who  stood  leaning  upon  a 
long  igun  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  them.  His  face  was 
browned  and  weather-beaten — indeed,  so  dark,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  say  if  he  were  of  the  Indian  race  or  not. 

^  It  must  be  the  hunter,  Emma,"  said  Mary  Percival; 
^  he  is  not  dressed  like  the  Indians  we  saw  at  Quebec." 

*'  It  must  be,"  replied  Emma ;  "  won't  he  speak  1" 

"  We  will  wait  and  see,"  replied  Mary.  They  did 
wait  for  a  minute  or  more,  but  the  man  neither  spoke  nor 
shifted  his  position. 

"  I  will  speak  to  him,  Mary,"  said  Emma  at  last. 
"  My  good  man,  you  are  Malachi  Bone,  are  you  not !" 

**  That's  my  name,"  replied  the  hunt«r  in  a  deep  voice; 
^  and  who  on  earth  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing 
here  !  Is  it  a  firolic  from  the  fort,  or  what  is  it,  that 
causes  all  this  disturbance  t" 

"  Disturbance  ! — why,  we  don't  make  a  great  deal  of 
noise ;  no,  it's  no  firolic ;  we  are  come  to  settle  here,  and 
shall  be  your  neighbours." 

"  To  settle  here  I — why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
young  woman  !    Settle  here  I — not  you,  surely." 

*^  Yes,  indeed,  we  are.  Don't  you  know  Martin  Super, 
the  trapper !  He  is  with  us,  and  now  at  work  in  the 
woods,  getting  ready  for  raising  the  house,  as  you  call 
it.  Do  you  know,  Mary,"  said  Emma  in  a  low  tone  to 
her  sister,  **  I'm  almost  afiraid  of  that  man,  although  I 
do  speak  so  boldly." 

"  Martin  Super — yes,  I  know  him,"  replied  the  hun- 
ter, who,  without  any  more  ceremony,  threw  his  gun 
into  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  turned  round,  and  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  his  own  hut. 

Malachi  Bone  proves,  of  course,  a  most  useful  auxili- 
ary, and  The  Strawberry,  his  gentle  Indian  wife,  an  in- 
teresting neighbour.  That  we  may  give  one  specimen 
possessing  entireness  of  character,  we  select  the  making 
of  maple  sugar,  still  a  common  and  pleasant  occupation 
in  the  Canadian  woods. 

It  was  now  April,  and  for  some  days  Malachi 
and  John  had  been  very  busy,  assisted  by  the  Straw- 
berry; for  the  time  had  come  for  tapping  the  maple 
trees,  to  make  the  maple  sugar,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  she  could  be  so  supplied  with  an 
article  of  such  general  consumption,  and  which  they 
could  not  obtain  but  by  the  bcUeaux  which  went  to  Mont- 
real. In  the  evening,  when  Malachi  and  John  were,  as 
usual,  employed  in  cutting  small  trays  out  of  the  soft 
wood  of  the  balsam  fir,  and  of  which  they  had  already 
prepared  a  large  quantity,  Mrs.  Campbell  asked  MalaoU 
how  the  sugar  was  procured. 
"  Very  easily.  Ma'am  :  we  tap  the  trees." 
"  Yes ;  so  you  said  before.  Bnt  how  do  you  do  it ! 
Explain  the  whole  affair  to  me." 

*'  Why,  Ma'am,  we  pick  out  the  maple  trees  which 
are  about  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  as 
they  yield  most  sugar.  We  then  bore  a  hole  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
into  that  hole  we  put  a  hollow  reed,  just  the  same  as 


you  would  put  a  spigot  in  a  cask.    The  liquor  runs  out 
into  one  of  these  trays  that  we  have  been  digging  out." 

^  Well,  and  then  what  do  you  do )" 

^  We  collect  all  the  liquor  every  morning  till  we  have 
enough  to  fill  the  coppers,  and  then  we  boU  it  down." 

"  What  coppers  will  you  use,  then  ? " 

"  There  are  two  large  coppers  in  the  store-room,  not 
yet  put  up,  which  will  answer  our  purpose  very  well. 
Ma'am :  they  hold  about  a  hogshead  each.  We  shall 
take  them  into  the  woods  with  us,  and  pour  the  liquor 
into  them,  and  boil  them  down  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready.  You  must  come  and  see  us  on  the  boiling-day, 
and  we  can  have  a  frolic  in  the  woods." 

«  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Mrs.  Campbell.  **  How 
much  liquor  do  you  get  fVom  one  tree  ?" 

*'  A  matter  of  two  or  three  gallons,"  replied  Malachi ; 
"  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less.  After  we  have 
tapped  the  trees  and  set  our  trays,  we  shall  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  for  a  fortnight.  The  Strawberry  can 
attend  to  them  all,  and  will  let  us  know  when  she  is 
ready." 

"  Do  you  tap  the  trees  every  year  V* 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  and  a  good  tree  will  bear  it  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years ;  but  it  kills  them  at  last." 

^  So  I  should  suppose,  for  you  take  away  so  much  of 
the  sap  of  the  tree." 

'^  Exactly,  Ma'am  ;  but  there's  no  want  of  sugar 
maples  in  these  woods." 

'*  You  promised  us  some  honey,  Malachi,"  said  Emma, 
"  but  we  have  not  seen  it  yet.    Can  you  get  us  some  1" 

"  We  had  no  time  to  get  it  last  autumn,  Miss,  but  we 
will  try  this  autumn  what  we  can  do.  When  John  and 
I  are  out  in  the  woods,  we  shall  very  probably  find  a 
honey  tree,  without  going  very  far.  I  did  intend  to  have 
looked  out  for  some,  if  you  had  not  mentioned  it." 

**  I  know  one,"  said  Martin  :  "  I  marked  it  a  fortnigrht 
ago,  but  I  quite  forgot  all  about  it.  Since  the  mill  has 
been  in  hand,  I  have  had  little  time  for  any  thing  else. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  all  plenty  to  do  just  now." 

*'  That  we  certainly  have,"  replied  Henry,  laughing. 
"  I  wish  I  could  see  the  end  of  my  work  in  the  bun  :  I 
doubt  if  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out  with  my  lifie  this 
vdntcr." 

^  No,  Sir,  you  must  leave  the  woods  to  John  and  me," 
replied  Malachi.  ''Never  mind;  you  shan't  want  for 
venison.  Do  you  require  the  sledge  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Alfred!" 

Malachi  referred  to  a  small  sledge  wl4fc  they  had 
made  in  the  vdnter,  and  which  was  now  very  useful,  as 
they  could,  with  one  horse,  transport  things  fh>m  place 
to  place.  It  was  nsed  by  Alfred  for  bringing  down  to 
the  store-house  the  sacks  of  flour  as  fast  as  they  were 
ground  in  the  mill. 

"  I  can  do  without  it  for  a  day.  What  do  you  want 
it  for!" 

''  To  bring  all  the  honey  home,"  said  Emma,  laughing. 

"  No,  Miss ;  to  take  the  coppers  out  into  the  woods," 
replied  Malachi,  ^  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  liquor. 
As  soon  as  we  have  tapped  the  trees,  we  will  look  for 
the  honey." 

"  Did  you  send  your  skins  down  to  Montreal  by  the 
bateaux  7  "  inquired  Mr.  Campbell. 

''  Yes,  father,"  replied  Alfred ;  *^  Mr.  Emmerson  took 
charge  of  them,  and  promised  to  deliver  them  to  the 
agent ;  but  we  have  not  so  many  this  year  as  we  had 
last.    John  has  the  largest  package  of  all  of  us." 

"  Yes,  he  beats  me  this  year,"  said  Maladu :  "  he  al- 
ways contrives  to  get  the -first  shot.  I  knew  that  I 
should  make  a  hunter  of  the  boy.  He  might  go  out  by 
himself  now,  and  do  just  as  well  as'  I  do." 

The  next  morning,  Malachi  went  out  into  the  woods 
taking  vnth  him  the  coppers  and  all  the  tiays  on  the 
sledge.  During  that  day  he  was  busy  boring  the  tfees, 
and  fitting  the  reed  pipes  to  the  holes.  Strawbeny  and 
John  accompanied  him,  and  by  sunset  their  work  was 
complete. 

The  next  morning  when  they  went  out,  only  Malachi 
and  John  took  their  axes  with. them,  for  John  could  use 
his  very  well  for  so  young  a  lad.-  They  first  went  to  ttie 
tree  which  Martin  had  discovered :  he  had  given  a  de- 
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scription  where  to  find  it.  They  cut  it  down,  bnt  did 
not  attempt  to  take  the  honey  till  the  night,  when  they 
lighted  a  fire,  and  drove  away  the  bees  by  throwing 
leaves  on  it,  and  making  a  great  smoke ;  they  then 
opened  the  tree,  and  gained  about  two  pails  ftill  of  ho- 
ney, which  they  brought  in  just  as  the  fumily  were 
&bout  to  go  to  bed.  When  they  went  out  the  next  mor- 
ning, they  found  a  bear  very  busy  at  the  remains  of  the 
comb;  but  the  animal  made  off  before  they  could  get  a 
shot  at  him. 

Every  morning  the  Strawberry  collected  all  the  sap 
"wbich  had  run  out  of  the  trees,  and  poured  it  into  the 
coppers  which  had  been  fixed  up  by  Malachi,  ready  for 
a  fire  to  be  lighted  under  them.  They  continued  their 
search,  and  found  three  more  hives  of  bees,  which  they 
marked  and  allowed  to  remain  till  later  in  the  season, 
-when  they  could  take  them  at  their  leisure.  In  a  fort- 
night, they  had  collected  sufficient  liquor  from  the  trees 
to  fill  both  the  coppers  to  the  brim,  besides  several  pails. 
The  fires  were  therefore  lighted  under  the  coppers,  and 
due  notice  given  to  Mrs.  Campbell  and'  the  girls,  that 
the  next  day  they  must  go  out  into  the  woods  and  see 
the  operation ;  as  the  liquor  would,  towards  the  after- 
noon, be  turned  into  the  coolers,  which  were  some  of  the 
large  washing-tubs  then  in  use,  and  which  had  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  for  the  purpose. 

As  this  was  to  be  a  holiday  in  the  woods,  they  pre- 
pared  a  cold  dinner  in  a  large  basket,  and  gave  it  in 
charge  of  Henry.  Mr.  Campbell  joined  the  party,  and 
they  all  set  off  to  the  spot,  which  was  about  two  miles 
distant.  On  their  arrival,  they  examined  the  trees  and 
the  trays  into  which  the  juice  first  ran,  the  boilers  in 
Tvhich  the  liquor  was  now  simmering  over  the  fire;  and 
asked  questions  of  Malachi,  so  that  they  might,  if  neces- 
sary, be  able  to  make  the  sugar  themselves ;  after  which 
the  first  cooler  was  filled  with  the  boiling  liquor,  that 
they  might  see  how  the  sugar  crystallized  as  the  liquor 
became  cold.  They  then  sat  down  under  a  large  tree 
and  dined.  The  tree  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
boilers,  as  there  was  no  shade  in  the  open  spot  where 
Malachi  had  placed  them,  and  the  afternoon  was  passed 
very  agreeably  in  listening  to  Malachi's  and  Martin's 
stories  of  their  adventures  in  the  woods.  While  they 
were  still  at  dinner,  Oscar  and  the  other  dogs  which  had 
accompanied  them,  had  strayed  to  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  were  soon  very  busy  scraping  and  barking 
at  a  large  hole. 

'<  What  am  the  dogs  after !"  said  Alfred. 

**  Just  whIR  the  Strawberry  wants,  and  told  me  to  get 
for  her,**  replied  Malachi :  "  we  will  dig  him  out  to- 
morrow.** 

"  What  is  it.  Strawberry  1"  said  Mary. 

The  Strawberry  pointed  to  her  mocassins,  and  then 
put  her  finger  on  the  porcupine  quills  with  which  they 
were  embroidered. 

^  I  don't  know  the  English  name,**  said  she,  softly. 

^  A  porcupine  yon  mean,**  said  Mary :  "  the  animal 
those  quills  come  from.** 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Strawberry. 

''Is  there  a  porcupine  there,  Malachi  T*  said  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  that  is  certain :  the  dogs  know  that 
well  enough,  or  they  would  not  make  such  a  noise.  If 
you  like,  we  will  go  for  the  shovels  and  dig  him  out.** 

Had  Captain  Marryat  limited  himself  to  scenes  of 

this  kind,  we  should  have  liked  his  work  none  the  worse; 

but  then  it  must  have  been  in  only  one  rolume,  and  an 

author's  or  publisher's  reasons  for  preferring  two  volumes 

>  lie  in  most  cases  quite  beyond  the  critic's  province. 


THEOLOGY. 

C<Uvin*t  N'eaetrity  ofMeformin^  the  Church :  Presented  to 
the  Imperial  Diet  cU  Spiret,  a.d.  1544.  To  vhich  is 
added,  a  Paternal  Admonition  by.  Pope  Paul  III.  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  And  Memarks  on  the  Paternal 

•    Admonition,    By  John  Calvin'.  -  London  :  Dalton. 

This  work,  after  the  lapse  of  thr^e  centuries,  is  now 
VOL.  XI. — MO.  cxxxu. 


first  presented  to  the  world  in  an  English  dress  ;  though 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  as  well  have  been  kept 
in  its  original  state,  so  far  as  regards  the  peace  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  translated  by  Mr.  Henry  Beve- 
ridge,  advocate  ;  who  considers  no  apology  necessary  for 
presenting  it  to  English  readers  at  this  particular  crisis, 
when  **  weapons  require  to  be  drawn  from  the  old  armoury, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  to  fight  anew  the  battle  of 
Protestantism  :  assailed  from  without  by  its  armed  ene- 
mies of  the  Popish  church  ;  and  betrayed  from  within'* 
by,  we  presume,  the  Puseyites.  The  work  appears  to  be 
well  translated.  The  main  idea  which  it  suggests  to 
those  not  deeply  interested  in  the  argument,  is.  How 
little  has  the  world  advanced  in  genuine  Christianity 
during  the  last  three  centuries  1 — of  how  few  corruptions 

got  rid  ! In  one  place,  Calvin  complains,  that  the 

power  of  excommunication,  '*  the  best  nerve  of  disci- 
pline," is  asleep  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  that, 
though  an  innocuous  anathema  was  sometimes,  in  a 
general  way,  employed, ''  excommunication  was  asleep;'* 
and  he  vindicates  the  Reformers,  at  least,  from  the 
charge  of  having  overthrown  this  formidable  engine. 
As  a  small  sample  of  the  translation,  we  quote  the 
following  passage,  which  is  not  wholly  inapplicable  at 
the  present  time  : — 

With  similar  effrontery,  they  clamour  that  we  have 
seized  npon  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  applied  it  to 
secular  purposes.  Were  I  to  say  that  we  have  not  sin- 
ned in  this  respect,  I  should  lie.  Indeed,  changes  of 
such  magnitude  are  seldom  made  without  bringing  some 
inconveniences  along  with  them.  If,  herein,  aught  has 
been  done  wrong,  I  excuse  it  not.  But,  with  what  face 
do  our  adversaries  present  this  charge  against  us  !  They 
say,  it  is  sacrilege  to  convert^  tlie  wealth  of  the  Church 
to  secular  uses.  I  admit  it.  They  add,  that  we  do  so. 
I  reply,  that  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  answer 
for  ourselves,  provided  they,  too,  in  their  turn,  come  pre- 
pared to  plead  their  cause.  We  will  immediately  at- 
tend to  our  own  case;  meanwhile, let  us  see  what  they  do. 
Of  bishops  1  say  nothing,  except  what  all  see,  that  they 
not  only  rival  princes  in  the  splendour  of  their  dress, 
the  luxuries  of  their  table,  the  number  of  their  servants, 
the  magnificence  of  their  palaces,  in  short,  every  kind  of 
luxury  ;  but  also  that  they  dilapidate  and  squander  ec- 
clesiastical revenues,  in  expenditure  of  a  much  more 
shameful  description.  I  say  nothing  of  field-sports,  no- 
thing of  gaming,  nothing  of  the  other  pleasures  which 
absorb  the  greater  portion  of  their  incomes.  But,  to 
take  from  the  Church,  in  order  to  spend  on  pimps  and 
harlots,  this  surely,  is  too  bad.  Then  how  absurd,  not 
only  to  plume  themselves  on  pomp  and  show,  but  to 
carry  indulgence  in  them  to  the  utmost  excess.  Time 
was,  when  poverty  in  priests  was  deemed  glorious.  So 
it  was  in  the  Council  of  Aquila.  On  one  occasion,  too, 
it  was  decreed  that  a  bishop  should  reside  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  church  in  a  humble  dwelling,  with  a  scanty 
table  and  mean  furniture,  (Cone.  Carth.  iv.  cap.  iv.  Con. 
14.)  But,  without  going  to  that  ancient  rigour,  after 
numerous  corruptions  had  crept  in  with  the  progress  of 
wealth,  eren  then  the  ancient  law  was  again  confirmed 
which  divided  ecclesiastical  revenues  into  four  portions  ; 
one  to  go  to  the  bishop  for  hospitality,  and  the  relief  of 
those  in  want,  another  to  the  clergy,  a  third  to  the 
poor,  and  a  fourth  to  the  repairing  of  churches. 

John  Knox  was  a  paragon  of  mildness  and  refinement 

when  compared  with  the  Reformer  of  Geneva,  when  he 

got  a  Pope  to  attack  ;  and  so  mdeed  was  Pope  Paul  in 

the  paternal  admonition  which  drew  forth  Calvin's  fiery 

reply.    Yet  the  Head  of  the  Church  told  the  Emperor 

pretty  roundly  to  keep  his  own  place  ;  and  also  of  the 

fearful  retributive  judgments  that  have  fallen  on  those 

who  have  acted  the  part  of  Uzziah. 
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